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ROYAL  COMMISSIONS. 


I. 

VICTORIA  R. 

Wtftoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

CO  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Farrer,  Baron  Herschell,  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved :  Sir  James  Paget,  Baronet,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Baronet,  Sir  William  Guyer  Hunter,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  Our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy,  Knight,  William 
Scovell  Savory,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
Esquire,  John  Syer  Bristowe,  Esquire,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
William  Job  Collins,  Esquire,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  John  Stratford 
Dugdale,  Esquire,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  Michael  Foster,  Esquire, 
Master  of  Arts,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Our  University  of  Cambridge.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  Esquire,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  James  Allanson  Picton, 
Esquire,  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esquire,  and  Frederick  Meadows  White,  Esquire,  one 
of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  greeting  ! 

2123I)ereaS'  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith  issue 
to  inquire  and  report  as  to — 

(1.)  The  effect  of  vaccination  in  reducing  the  prevalence  of,  and  mortality  from, 
small-pox. 

(2.)  What  means,  other  than  vaccination,  can  be  used  for  diminishing  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox  ;  and  how  far  such  means  could  be  relied  on  in  place 
of  vaccination , 

(3.)  The  objections  made  to  vaccination  on  the  ground  of  injurious  effects  alleged 
to  result  therefrom ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  injuripus  effects  which 
do,  in  fact,  so  result. 

(4.)  Whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  or 
lessening  the  ill  effects,  if  any,  resulting  from  vaccination  ;  and  whether,  and,  if 
so,  by  what  means,  vaccination  with  animal  vaccine  should  be  further  facilitated 
as  a  part  of  public  vaccination. 

(5.)  Whether  any  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  arrangements  and  proceedings 
for  securing  the  performance  of  vaccination,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Vaccination  Acts  with  respect  to  prosecutions  for  non-compliance 
with  the  Law. 

^,0U)  fcuoul  \>t  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  authorise  and 
appoint,  you,  the  said  Farrer,  Baron  Herschell ;  Sir  James  Paget ;  Sir  Charles 
Dalrymple  ;  Sir  William  Guyer  Hunter ;  Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy ;  William 
Scovell  Savory  ;  Charles  Bradlaugh  ;  John  Syer  Bristowe  ;  William  Job  Collins  ;  John 
Stratford  Dugdale  ;  Michael  Foster  ;  Jonathan  Hutchinson ;  James  Allanson  Picton ; 
Samuel  Whitbread ;  and  Frederick  Meadows  White ;  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  inquiry. 
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•Sttb  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission  We  do  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful 
ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

9ht)J  We  do  further  by  these  presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you  may  deem  expedient 
for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Slntl  We  do  by  these  presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue  ;  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  you,  may,  from  time  to  time,  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of 
every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from 
time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

9(nlJ  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

9totl  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is  that  you  do  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  five 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine ;  in  the  Fifty- second  year  of  Our 
Reign. 


By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

HENRY  MATTHEWS. 
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II. 

VICTORIA  R. 

WUtQVfa,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  To  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Albert 
Bright,  Esquire,  greeting  ! 

t323f)ereaS>  We  did,  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  appoint  Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Earrer,  Baron  Herschell,  together  with  the 
several  gentlemen  therein  respectively  mentioned,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  be 
Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  and  report  as  to — 

(1.)  The  effect  of  vaccination  in  reducing  the  prevalence  of,  and  mortality  from, 
small-pox. 

(2.)  What  means,  other  than  vaccination,  can  be  used  for  diminishing  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox ;  and  how  far  such  means  could  be  relied  on  in  place 
of  vaccination. 

(3.)  The  objections  made  to  vaccination  on  the  ground  of  injurious  effects  alleged 
to  result  therefrom ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  injurious  effects  which 
do,  in  fact,  so  result. 

(4)  Whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  or 
lessening  the  ill-effects,  if  any,  resulting  from  vaccination  ;  and  whether,  and  if 
so,  by  what  means,  vaccination  with  animal  vaccine  should  be  further  facilitated 
as  a  part  of  public  vaccination. 

(5.)  Whether  any  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  arrangements  and  proceedings 
for  securing  the  performance  of  vaccination,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Vaccination  Acts  with  respect  to  prosecutions  for  non-compliance 
with  the  Law. 

glttl  b)f)et*ea£>  one  of  Our  Commissioners  so  appointed,  namely,  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
Esquire,  has  since  deceased  : 

^,0b)  feltob)  that  We,  reposing  great  confidence  in  you,  do  by  these  presents 
appoint  you,  the  said  John  Albert  Bright,  to  be  one  of  Our  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  Charles  Bradlaugh,  deceased,  in  addition  to 
and  together  with  the  other  Commissioners  whom  We  have  already  appointed. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's  the  eighth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one ;  in  the  Eifty-fourth  Year  of  Our  Beign. 

'   By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

HENRY  MATTHEWS. 


SIXTH  REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY". 

Mat  it  please  Yotjr  Majesty, 

We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
vaccination,  desire  humbly  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty  a  further  Report  of  our 


Since  the  date  of  our  Fourth  Report  we  have  held  seventy-one  meetings,  at  sixty-two 
of  which  we  have  examined  eighty-three  witnesses,  notes  of  whose  evidence,  with  other 
information  relating  thereto,  are  appended. 

We  are  now  considering  our  Final  Report  on  the  several  points  referred  to  us,  and 
we  hope  to  submit  our  conclusions  at  no  distant  date. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 


proceedings. 


(Signed) 


HERSCHELL. 
JAMES  PAGET. 
CHARLES  DALRYMPLE. 
W.  GUYER  HUNTER. 
E.  H.  GALSWORTHY. 
W.  J.  COLLINS. 
JOHN  S.  DUGDALE. 


M.  FOSTER. 

JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
J.  ALL  ANSON  PICTON. 
SAM.  WHITBREAD. 
FREDERICK  MEADOWS  WHITE. 
JOHN  A.  BRIGHT. 


14th  February  1896 


BRET  INCE, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Brown  examined. 


Mr.  J.  Brown. 


18.019.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

18.020.  And  a  manufacturing  chemist  at  Dewsbury  ? 
— I  am. 

18.021.  And  a  member  of  the  Dewsbury  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — I  am. 

18.022.  What  townships  does  that  Union  comprise  ? — 
There  are  11  townships :  Dewsbury,  Batley,  Gomersal, 
Heckmondwike,  Liversedge,  Mirfield,  Morley,  Ossett, 
Soothill,  Thornhill,  and  Whitley  Lower. 

18.023.  And  you  were  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  from  1885  to  1887  ? — I  was. 

18.024.  Will  you  tell  us  what  has  passed  at  the  Board 
relating  to  vaccination  ? — There  had  always  been  a 
strenuous  opposition  to  vaccination  ever  since  I  knew  the 
Board,  before  I  became  a  member. 

18.025.  And  I  think  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Batley,  was 
appointed  Vaccination  Officer  to  the  Union  ? — He  was 
appointed  just  before  I  joined  the  Board.  (See  Ques- 
tions 28,  111-76.) 

18.026.  And  that  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — It  was,  after  an  inquiry  had 
been  held.  Mr.  Marriott  had  announced  himself  during 
his  guardianship,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  at  the 
time,  he  was  elected  as  an  opponent  of  the  Acts,  and  he 
had  always  taken  a  part  in  the  meetings  that  were  being 
held  throughout  the  Union  as  such,  and  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  demurred  to  the  confirmation  of  his 
appointment  until  after  an  inquiry  had  been  held  in  our 
board  room  with  respect  to  that ;  and  then,  on  condition 
that  he  was  paid  by  fees  instead  of  salary,  they  consented 
to  his  appointment. 
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18,027.  Will  you  tell  us  what  followed?— For  a  while 
nothing  ensued  of  any  moment.  I  believe  it  was  about 
a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  appointment,  that, 
finding  the  fees  much  less  than  he  anticipated,  he  began 
to  institute  prosecutions  in  the  hope  of  increasing  his 
fees.  The  Guardians  took  the  question  up  as  to  whether 
he  had  a  right  to  prosecute,  seeing  that  they  had  given 
no  orders  as  contemplated  by  the  Act ;  they  opposed 
his  proceedings  in  the  police  court,  and  objected  to 
some  of  the  proceedings  because  he  had  no  sufficienti 
warrant.  The  magistrates  saw  the  difficulty,  and 
shortly  after  that  they  attended  in  a  body  at  the  Guar- 
dians' board  room,  a  proceeding  which  they  are  not  ac- 
customed to  ;  I  have  only  known  them  there  four  times 
during  the  14  years  that  I  have  sat  on  the  Board;  they 
came  in  a  body  one  day,  notice  having  been  given  of  a 
resolution  to  give  the  Vaccination  Officer  general  in- 
structions, as  it  was  termed.  By  a  narrow  majority,  the 
numbers  of  which  I  have  forgotten  now,  but  by  a  very 
small  majority,  after  a  heated  discussion,  they  carried  the 
resolution,  giving  him  what  was  termed  general  instruc- 
tions to  prosecute.  That  was  passed  under  the  seal  of 
the  Board,  and  with  that  document  he  proceeded  to 
summon  right  and  left,  sometimes  as  many  as  seventy 
of  the  defaulters  in  a  batch  before  the  magistrates.  The 
Board  then  passed  resolutions  on  several  occasions 
revoking  that  order  and  annulling  the  proceedings  of 
that  day.  The  Local  Government  Board,  however,  held 
that  the  Guardians  had  no  power  to  revoke  the  order  or 
to  rescind  the  resolution.  Then  the  Board,  because  of 
his  conduct  of  the  business,  suspended  Mr.  Marriott, 
but  the  Local  Government  Board  reinstated  him,  and 
he  went  on  with  his  prosecutions  as  before.  And  then, 
as  a  kind  of  last  resort,  the  Guardians  did  their  best  to 
hinder  his  action ;  they  refused  to  pay  his  postages ; 
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Mr.  J.  Brown,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  presenting  us  quarterly  with 
  an  account  for  postage  amounting  sometimes  to  several 
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  mined  that  they  would  not  pay  those  postages  ;  he  gave 

us  no  account  of  the  moneys  he  received  at  the  police 
courtnor  in  any  other  way,  and  so  the  Guardians  resolved 
by  resolution  that  they  would  not  pay  the  stamp  account 
of  the  Vaccination  Officer.    Immediately  thereafter  the 
Vaccination  Officer  came  to  see  me  personally,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  intervene  between  him  and  the 
Board,  and  try  to  get  the  Guardians  to  allow  him  his 
stamp  account  quarterly,  and  he  would  cease  prosecu- 
tions.   I  laid  this  matter  before  the  Board  informally  ; 
I  told  them  what  had  transpired  between  the  Vaccination 
Officer  and  myself ;   and  it  was  decided  that  if  Mr. 
Marriott  would  give  us  his  promise  in  writing  that  he 
would  only  prosecute  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Board 
had  ordered  prosecutions,  we  would  pay  his  stamp 
account  as  before.    He,  with  an  expression  character- 
istic of  himself,  told  me  the  matter  would  be  no  use 
in  that  way ;  if  we  would  not  accept  his   woi-d  it 
would  have  to  go  on  as  before.-  And  I  was  one  of 
his  first  victims  after  that,  he  tried  to  work  a  trick  on 
me,  I  hardly  know  how  to  characterise  it.    The  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received  of  course  enabled  him  only 
to  take  one  prosecution  ;  but  in  my  case  he  applied  for 
an  order  against  me  before  the  magistrates   in  the 
case  of  one  of  my  children ;  he  got  an  order,  and  he 
allowed  the  order  to  lapse,  that  is  to  say,  it  went  12 
months  without  any  further  action  being  taken  under 
that  order ;  then  he  goes  before  the  magistrates  and 
asks  for  another  order  on  the  same  child.    He  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  circumvent  the  Act  by  that  means- 
I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  pointed   out  the  relationship  that  had  existed 
between  this  officer  and  myself,  and  the  threats  he  had 
on  several  occasions  used  in  public.    I  pointed  out  to 
thein  how  he  was  seeking  to  work  his  spleen  upon  me 
by  that  process.    They  immediately  stopped  it ;  they 
told  him  that  when  he  took  an  order  he  must  then  seek 
to  enforce  it.    When  asked  why  he  had  not  followed  up 
the  order  he  said  it  was  because  of  the  great  demonstra- 
tion that  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  my 
furniture.    I  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  order,  and 
they  went  to  extremes  and  obtained  a  distress  against 
me.    The  populace  turned  out  in  several  thousands 
with  two  bands  of  music  to  attend  the  sale  ;  they  wanted 
to  pay  the  expenses  for  me,  but  of  course  I  would  not 
allow  them  to  do  that,  my  social  position  would  not 
allow  me  to  let  them  pay  my  fine.    In  the  evening 
there  was  a  great  demonstration  with  torchlight  pro- 
cessions, and  Mr.  Marriott  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  he 
said  he  was  afraid  to  take  further  proceedings,  and  that 
was  why  he  sought  another  order  against  me.    He  was 
forbidden  to  do  the  same  in  future;  and  I  may  say 
briefly  that  I  have  been  sued  by  that  man  five  times, 
and  three  times  sold  up  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  allowed  the 
fines  on  two  occasions  to  accumulate,  he  did  not  seek  to 
recover  until  two  lots  of  expenses  had  been  incurred  ;  so 
I  have  been  sold  up  by  public  auction  three  times  to 
recover  those  fines.    In  the  meantime  Mr.  Marriott  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  town  where  he  lived.    Whilst  he 
was  Vaccination  Officer,  during  his  period  and  for  a 
short  while  before,  there  was  never  a  solitary  case  of 
prosecution  in  his  own  township.    All  this  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  by  them  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.    Still  no  further  notice  was  taken. 
He  was  so  elated  at  the  result  that  he  determined  he 
would  put  me  off  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  he  had  been 
heard  to  boast  openly  that  he  would  displace  me  by 
some  means  or  other;  and  then  he  summoned  some  19 
persons  from  the  township  which  I  represent. 

18,028.  Which  township  is  that  ?— Thornhill  ;  he 
summoned  19  persons  without  giving  them  any  notice, 
of  rather,  I  believe,  there  was  one  of  the  19  that  had 
notice.  He  was  determined  to  make  it  so  hot  in  chat 
township  (that  was  his  own  phrase)  that  I  could  not  be 
returned  at  the  next  election.  The  19  persons  did  not 
all  appear  at  court ;  a  large  number  of  them  he  settled 
with  out  of  court ;  there  were  serious  charges  made  at 
the  time  of  bribery,  that  he  had  been  bribed  in  some 
cases,  The  Board  of  Guardians  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  those  circumstances  ;  the  charges  were 
^o  grievous  that  they  thought  it  was  better  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  further  inquiry,  and  I  should  like 
to  read  to  you  the  report  that  that  committee  presented ; 
it  is  a  very  brief  report,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  itself. 

.  ■_  18,029.  This  is  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  P 
—This  is  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  it 


was  during  my  chairmanship.    I  have  here  an  excerpt 
from  the  Board's  minutes.    Under  date  of  19th  June, 
1885,  "  It  was  resolved  that  the  letter  received  from 
"  the  Anti- Vaccination  League  directing  attention  to 
"  the  proceedings  recently  taken  by  the  Vaccination 
Officer  in  the  prosecution   of  parents  resident  in 
"  Thornhill,  and  alleging  certain  irregularities  in  con- 
"  nexion  therewith   be  referred  to  Messrs.  the  Chair- 
"  man"   (that  was   myself),  "Blackburn,  Orowther, 
"  J.  J.  Fox,  Stead,  and  Leadbeater  for  consideration 
"  and  report."    I  may  say  that  two  of  these  were 
Guardians  who  were  in  favour  of  vaccination  and  the 
other   three  opposed  to  it.     And  this  is  the  report 
which  they  unanimously  presented  to  the  Board  on 
the  17th  of  July  1885:  "Your  committee  appointed 
"  to  inquire  into  the  19  recent  .cases  of  prosecution 
"  under  the  Vaccination  Acts  in   the   township  of 
"  Thornhill,  and  into  the  conduct  of  the  Vaccination 
"  Officer,  have  made  personal  and  careful  inquiry  and 
"  beg  to  report  as  follows,  viz. : — (1.)  That  the  Vaccina- 
"  t  ion  Officer  appears  to  be  systematically  and  flagrantly 
"  neglecting  his  most  obvious  duties,  utterly  regard- 
"  less  of  the  law  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  Local 
"  Government  Board  as  laid  down  in  their  General 
"  Orders,  dated  31st  October  1874,  and  has  publicly 
"  declared  his  intention  to  continue  to  do  so  as  appears 
"  in  his  letter  of  the  20th  of  May  last."    (That  was  an 
insulting  letter  that  he  sent  to  the  Board  itself.)    "  (2.) 
"  That  of  the  19  persons  resident  in  Thornhill  recently 
"  proceeded  against  by  the  Vaccination  Officer,  only 
"  one  appears  to  have  received  notice  of  any  kind,  or 
"  any  visit,  as  expressly  provided  in  the  Order  referred 
"  to.    That  this  one  was  a  person  resident  near  to  the 
"  town  of  Dewsbury  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  mills 
where  Mr.  Marriott  may  have  been  calling  in  the 
"  course  of  his  business  as  a  commission  agent.  (3.)  That 
"  of  the  19  cases  summoned  only  nine  were  heard  at 
"  all  in  court,  the  Vaccination  Officer  having  solicited 
"  persons  to  settle  their  cases  by  payment  of  money 
"  prior  to  the  hearing  on  the  representation  that  it 
"  would  save  their  money  by  so  doing,  10  of  which 
"  appear  to  have  adopted  this  course  and  to  have  paid 
"  8s.  6d.  each,  but  in  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any 
"  statement  of  expenses,  as  provided  on  the  form  of 
"  summons  issued,  or  any  receipt  was  given  to  the 
"  defendant  showing  how  the  sum  of  8s.  6d.  was 
"  arrived  at  or  how  the  same  was  appropriated.  (4.) 
"  That  of  the  19   persons   proceeded   against  only 
"  four  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  opponents  of 
"  the  Vaccination  Acts,    and  of  these   three  were 
"  fined  10s.  and  costs,  and  one  was  of  the  number 
"  of  those  who  were  solicited  and  agreed  to  pay  the 
"  8s.  6d.  to  settle  out  of  court  without  appearing  before 
"  the  Bench  at  all.    But  in  none  of  these  four  cases 
' '  have  the  Acts  been  complied  with  nor  are  they  at  all 
"  likely  to  be  complied  with  whatever  proceedings  may 
"  be  instituted  against  them.    (5.)  In  the  case  of  one 
"  person  of  the  19,  a  man  named  Rowley,  the  child 
"  had  actually  died  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  birth, 
"  and  the  birth  and  death  had  actually  been  reported 
"  to  the  Registrar  at  the  same  time.    (6.)  That  among 
"  the  cases  appearing  before   the  Bench,  as  well  as 
' '  amongst  those  settled  out  of  court,  there  were  persons 
"  positively  in  favour  of  vaccination  and  whose  neglect 
"  was  purely  unintentional,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the 
' '  doctor  had  been  sent  for  and  had  actually  attended  three 
' '  times  at  the  house  of  the  parents  to  vaccinate  the  child, 
"  but  the  doctor  had  each  time  refused  to  perform  the 
"  operation  on  the  ground  of  the  child's  ill-health,  and 
"  this  was  certified  before  the  Bench  by  the  doctor's  own 
"  certificate  produced  and  read  in  court.    One  case  of 
"  peculiar  and  painful  hardship  was  visited  by  your  com- 
"  mittee,  where  parents,  living  in  an  exceedingly  humble 
'•'  but  clean  and  tidy  house,  and  each  of  them  unable  to 
' '  read  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  particular  require- 
"  ments  of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  but  not  at  all  opposed 
"  thereto,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  each  of  their 
"  other  children  (six  in  number)  had  been  duly  vaccin- 
"  ated,  and  who  explained  their  delay  in  this  case  by 
' '  saying  they  were  simply  waiting  for  the  notice  to  know 
"  when  the  proper  time  was  to  have  it  done  as  they  had 
"  in  the  other  cases  (the  vaccination  in  the  district  being 
"  periodical),  yet  a  summons  had  been  issued  against 
"  them  without  notice  of  any  kind,  and  the  parents  told 
"  us  that  the  8s.  6d.  paid,  out  of  court,  to  settle  the 
"  case  had  absorbed  the  whole  of  that  week's  earnings, 
"  and,  to  use  the  father's  own  expressive  words,  '  They 
"  '  and  the  bairns  had  had  to  clam  '  (starve)  the  whole 
"  week  after  in  consequence,  all  which  suffering  would 
"  have  been  averted  if  the  Vaccination  Officer  had  done 
"  his  simple  and  obvious  duty  in  visiting  the  caso. 
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"  Your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  Board 
"  make  application  to  tbe  Local  Government  Board  to 
"  hold  an  inquiry  into :  (1)  The  question  of  the  con- 
"  duct  of  the  Vaccination  Officer  in  persistently  refusing 
"  to  visit  before  taking  magisterial  proceedings.  (2) 
"  The  question  of  the  settlement  of  cases  out  of  court, 
"  and  how  the  sum  of  8s.  6d  per  case  is  arrived  at,  and 
"  how  the  money  is  disposed  of.  (3)  The  justice  and 
"  necessity  to  call  upon  the  Vaccination  Officer  to  repay 
"  the  man  Rowley  his  costs  in  attendance  upon  the 
"  court  in  the  case  of  his  child  whose  death  occurred 
"  immediately  after  its  birth.  (4)  The  whole  question 
"  of  the  relationship  of  the  Vaccination  Officer  to  this 
"  Board  and  his  conduct  in  wilfully  and  constantly 
"  ignoring  their  authority.  It  was  resolved  with  one 
"  dissentient  that  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the 
"  letter  to  accompany  it  as  now  read  be  adopted  and 
"  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board."  The 
issue  of  that  was  that  an  inquiry  was  held  in  the 
Guardia?as'  board  room  and  the  Vaccination  Officer  was 
called  upon  to  resign.  That  ended  his  relationship  with 
the  Board. 

18,030.  Was  Mr.  Marriott  before  that  committee? — 
He  was  ;  he  was  represented  by  his  solicitor  during  the 
whole  of  the  inquiry.  Whilst  these  matters  were 
pending  the  Guardians  determined  that  they  would 
use  every  effort  that  was  possible  to  hinder  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  to  render  prosecutions  impossible  ; 
as  the  doctors  died  off  or  were  removed  by  any  cause 
from  their  office,  the  Guardians  decided  that  they  would 
not  appoint  Public  Vaccinators  to  succeed  those  who 
had  been  appointed  before ;  I  am  making  a  clean  breast 
of  this,  you  see ;  but  we  decided  informally  that  we 
would  not  appoint,  we  would  let  the  law  take  its  course, 
we  would  resist  to  the  uttermost ;  and  in  three  town- 
ships it  got  to  this,  that  there  was  no  Public  Vaccina- 
tor ;  we  would  appoint  a  Medical  Officer  but  did  not 
appoint  a  Public  Vaccinator.  The  Local  Government 
Board  expostulated  with  us  over  and  over  again  ;  but  we 
determined  that  as  they  had  deprived  us  of  the  power 
which  every  other  Board  of  Guardians  possessed  in  the 
kingdom,  as  we  believed,  of  giving  instructions  or 
withholding  them,  we  would  take  no  notice  whatever 
of  their  remonstrance.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the 
Guardians  were  threatened  with  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  ;  we  were  told  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  apply  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  us  to 
appoint.  We  took  no  notice  of  the  threat ;  and  eventually 
writs  were  served  on  the  elected  Guardians  in  the  board 
room  one  day  whilst  sitting,  and  also  npon  the  ex.-officio 
Guardians,  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  a  mandamus 
should  not  issue  ;  I  appeared  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  with  a  brother  Guardian,  who  has  since  left  the 
Board,  he  was  chairman  at  the  time  ;  the  Board  thought 
they  would  rather  that  I  should  represent  them  than  that 
they  should  engage  counsel  and  I  appeared  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  show  cause  why  this  man- 
damus should  not  issue  against  our  Board.  We  filed 
affidavits  that  we  had  advertised  for  Public  Vaccinators 
and  the  rest.  We  said  in  this  affidavit  that  the  Board 
could  not  appoint  seeing  that  the  only  applications  they 
had  had,  had  come  from  two  men,  one  of  whom  we  could 
not  appoint  because  of  his  moral  character  (and  that 
was  quite  true)  and  the  other  was  a  man  who  had  only 
recently  come  into  the  district  and  therefore  we  could 
not  trust  him  for  such  important  work  as  was  involved 
under  the  Vaccination  Acts.  There  was  some  amount 
of  reason,  and  a  very  great  deal  of  convenience  mixed 
up  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Guardians  ;  but  whilst  we 
were  in  London  attending  on  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Local  Government  Board  approached 
me  and  my  colleague  and  wanted  to  know  why  we  were 
thus  persistently  opposed  to  the  Act.  We  had  a  long 
discussion  with  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  attached  to  the 
Court,  and  we  told  him  it  was  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  been  treated.  We 
had  a  Vaccination  Officer  who  in  the  public-houses 
in  his  drinking  orgies  was  reported  to  us  to  go  and 
declare  that  he  would  show  these  damned  Guardians 
up  (be  used  very  foul  language),  and  we  said  that 
whilst  that  was  the  case  we  determined  that  we  would 
oppose  every  possible  obstacle  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  Acts.  And  he  said  if  that  was  so,  why 
did  we  not  make  representations  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board.  We  said  we  had  done  so  over 
and  over  again.  He  asked  whether  all  we  wanted 
was  power  to  control,  and  we  said  "Yes,"  and  we 
should  offer  no  opposition  as  Guardians  to  the  Acts  if 
we  had  the  control  of  the  prosecutions.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  we  were  invited  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  and  a  deputation  of  six.  I 


think,  three  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  and  three  the  Mr.  J.  Brown. 

supporters  of  the  Acts,  attended  at  the  Local  Govern-   

ment  Board  when  the  right  honourable  member  'or    11. Nov.  1891. 

Halifax,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  was  President,  and  he  received  _  

us.  We  had  a  long  discussion  with  him  on  the  desira- 
bility of  issuing  a  new  Order  for  the  Dewsbury  Union, 
restoring  the  right  of  the  Guardians  on  condition  that 
as  Guardians  we  should  offer  no  public  opposition  to  the 
Acts.  That  order  was  eventually  issued,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  10 
minutes'  discussion  about  vaccination  at  tho  Dewsbury 
Board  of  Guardians ;  it  is  never  heard  of  throughout 
the  Union,  so  far  as  I  know,  simply  because  there  is  no 
attempt  at  any  prosecution  now.  The  vaccinations  in 
some  of  the  townships  may  be  pretty  numerous  ;  but  in 
others  there  are  very  few  indeed.  In  Dewsbury,  for 
instance,  there  are  very  rarely  any  cases  of  vaccination, 
at  all.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pronounced  towns  ; 
no  person  has  ever  any  chance  of  representing  Dews- 
bury on  the  Board  of  Guardians  who  is  not  an  avowed 
opponent  of  the  Act;  indeed,  I  think  out  of  the  27 
members  we  have  now,  we  have  only  two  who  are  not 
openly  and  avowedly  opposed  to  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Acts.  What  we  may  term  the  opposition  was 
never  a  strong  body,  it  could  never  muster  more  than 
seven  votes ;  and  the  gentleman  who  used  to  lead  it 
was,  and  is  still,  a  member  of  the  Board  ;  but  he  has  on 
several  occasions  publicly  declared  that  he  would  never, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  lend  his  assistance  to  any  attempt 
to  enforce  vaccination  by  prosecution.  That  will  show 
the  Commission  how  the  matter  stands  so  far  as  the 
Union  is  concerned.  I  am  quite  positive  of  this,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  enforce  the  Acts  by 
whatever  means  the  Government  of  the  day  were  to  try 
to  enforce  them.  If  the  Parliament  were  to  pass  an 
Act  empowering  Public  Vaccinators  to  go  and  take  the 
children  by  force,  I  am  quite  certain  it  would  lead  to 
civil  war  in  Dewsbury  ;  it  would  be  resisted  tp  the 
death  in  that  case ;  it  would  be  utterly  impossible, 
except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  'jake  children  away 
from  t^(  ir  parents. 

18.031.  Did  ihis  dispute  originate  in  any  cases  which 
were  deemed  to  prove  the  mischief  of  vaccination ;  was 
it  a  dispute  between  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  tbe 
V accination  Officer  or  was  it  founded  on  a  belief  in  the 
mischief  of  vaccination  ? — It  was  undoubtedly  founded 
on  a  belief  in  the  danger  of  the  operation  itself ;  it  has 
grown  in  the  last  20  years,  but  there  was  always  an 
opposition.  Up  to  about  20  years  ago,  perhaps  not 
quite  20,  18  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  like 
most  other  Boards,  I  suppose,  were  then  in  favour  of 
vaccination,  and  prosecuted  one  or  two  of  their  own 
number.  That  led  to  the  formation  of  the  league  and 
it  gradually  gained  strength  from  that  day  to  that. 

18.032.  You  wish  also,  I  believe,  to  speak  on  some 
matter  in  connexion  with  small-pox  at  the  Workhouse 
hospital  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  some  rather  peculiar 
experience  in  that  matter.  The  doctor  at  the  Work- 
house has  always  been  wishful,  so  far  as  he  could,  to 
assist  the  law  in  its  operation,  and  we  think  has  gone 
once  or  twice  rather  beyond  the  bounds  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  would  warrant.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion 
he  returned  a  woman  who  had  died,  as  having  died 
"Vaccination  doubtful,"  whilst  she  was  entered  in  the 
register,  when  she  entered  the  hospital  as  vaccinated.  I 
am  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  there.  The  Dewsbury 
Board  of  Guardians  having  an  infectious  hospital  used 
to  loan  it  to  the  local  authorities  when  small-pox  or 
fever  broke  out  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  local  autho- 
rities, local  boards  or  corporations  ;  the  Guardians 
would  take  the  cases  into  their  own  ho=pital  for 
them,  treat  them,  and  charge  the  local  authority  a 
guinea  per  case  per  week.  The  doctor  thought  he 
ought  to  have  some  of  this,  and  that  led  to  frequent 
disputes  between  the  members  of  the  Board  as 
to  what  proportion  of  the  guinea  ought  to  go  to 
him;  these  cases,  he  said,  were  not  poor  people  and 
he  ought  to  have  his  share.  We  could  not  settle 
between  ourselves  and  him  what  was  a  fair  share  for 
him ;  we  were  willing  to  pay  him  5s,  per  case  per 
week,  but  he  thought  it  was  not  enough ;  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  one  of  these  epidemics  in  the  borough 
of  Ossett,  which  was  then  a  local  board  district,  we 
suddenly  heard  that  every  bed  available  in  the  hospital 
was  full.  When  we  came  to  inquire  how  it  happened 
that  they  were  filled  so  suddenly  we  learnt  that  two 
days  before  our  meeting,  the  doctor  had  sent  four 
women  and  four  babies,  four  mothers,  that  is,  with 
their  babies,  into  the  small-pox  hospital  on  suspicion 
of  being  infected.  That  of  course  prevented  us  receiv- 
ings any  more  cases  from  Ossett.    We  suspected  how- 
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Mr.  J.  Broun.  eVer  that  the  dispute  about  the  money  was  really  the 

i   cause  of  his  sending  these  people   in.     The  house 

11  Nov.  1891.    committee  met,  they  had  a  personal  interview  with  the 

 ™      doctor,  and  then  they  arranged  terms  with  him  which 

are  in  operation  to-day  ;  and  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the 
following  Friday,  we  were  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
four  cases  sent  into  the  small  pox  hospital  on  suspicion 
had  been  removed  again  to  the  House,  the  suspicions 
not  being  well  grounded.  But  during  that  week  there 
had  been  persons  die  in  the  hospital,  they  being  with 
the  infected  patients  all  that  week  ;  and  we  thought  if 
the  doctor  believed  in  vaccination,  as  he  pretended,  he 
was  guilty  of  very  little  short  of  murder  for  having 
exposed  these,  unvaccinated  children,  for  they  were  un- 
vaccinated,  and  two  of  them,  I  believe,  becaiise  he  had 
not  dared  to  vaccinate  them,  because  of  their  health  ; 
yet  they  came  out  after  a  week's  residence  having 
suffered  no  harm.    (See  Questions  26,563-702.) 

18.033.  "Were  there  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  24  beds  in  the  hospital  at 
the  time,  those  eight  persons  just  filling  up  the  last  bed, 
so  that  even  if  the  children  occupied  a  bed  separately 
there  would  still  be  16  cases  besides  themselves  cf  smali- 
pox,  and  during  the  week  one  of  them  had  died  of  it, 
during  the  week  these  mothers  and  their  children  were 
in  the  hospital. 

18.034.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  not  one  of  those  mothers  or 
children  take  the  disease  ? — No. 

18.035.  Not  at  any  time  afterwards — shortly  after- 
wards P — I  think  not,  I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  it. 

18.036.  (Mr.  Bugdale.)  Were  they  all  in  one  room  at 
the  hospital  ? — They  would  all  be  in  two  rooms. 

18.037.  (Chairman.)  But  were  they  in  the  same  ward 
with  patients  who  had  small-pox  ? — They  were.  The 
hospital  is  a  very  rude  structure,  it  is  very  old  fashioned 
and  has  since  been  condemned  because  of  its  lack  of 
arrangements,  there  is  only  one  narrow  staircase  that 
divides  the  two  sides  of  the  hospital. 

18.038.  But  you  had  16  cases  of  small-pox  at  that 
time  ? — We  should  have,  because  we  have  24  beds,  and 
I  am  questioning  whether  there  would  not  be  20  cases 
in  besides  these  four,  because  I  suppose  the  mother  and 
child  would  occupy  one  and  the  same  bed  :  they  would 
not  occupy  eight  beds  with  mother  and  child. 

18.039.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  Have  you  no  record  of 
the  hospital  statistics  with  you  ? — No. 

18.040.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  know  whether  the 
mothers  were  vaccinat  ed  ?— There  is  no  record  of  that. 

18.041.  Do  you  know  that  the  children  were  not  vacci- 
nated ? — It  is  a  not  able  fact  that  the  children  were  not 
and  two  of  them  because  of  the  state  of  health  in  which 
they  were.  There  was  an  entry  in  the  master's  book  at 
the  time,  it  was  Mr.  Griffin,  who  is  now  at  Stockport ; 
he  was  greatly  concerned  about  it. 

18.042.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  If  there  is  any  import- 
ance in  this,  have  you  brought  with  you  the  records  of 
the  hospital  to  show  all  these  facts  ?—  We  should  have 
no  record  of  that. 

18.043.  Not  of  the  number  of  the  inmates  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  distributed  ?  Was  any  inquiry 
made  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  record  kept. 
I  think  I  have  an  excerpt  from  the  minutes  showing 
that  the  master  reported  on  that  occasion  that  these 
persons  had  been  removed.  That  would  be  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  come  before  the  Board. 

18.044.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  given  us  the  date. 
When  did  this  happen  P — I  was  just  looking  whether  I 
had  any  account  of  the  date.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  an 
excerpt  of  it,  but  I  will  see  that  the  Commission  is 
supplied  with  it  when  I  get  back. 

18.045.  Was  it  within  the  last  five  years  ?  —No,  it 
would  be,  I  should  think,  during  this  epidemic,  of 
which  I  have  the  report  hero,  at  the  same  time  ;  that 
would  be  in  1881  I  think  ;  that  would  be  ten  years  ago. 
I  think  that  would  be  the  epidemic  referred  to.  I  notice 
the  case  of  Sarah  Moorhouse,  who  was  one  of  the  Ossett 
cases  that  I  have  referred  to  ;  it  was  whilst  we  had  the 
dispute  with  Ossett  that  it  occurred. 

18.046.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Is  the  same  officer  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  then  in  charge  now  ? — Yes. 

18.047.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  his  name? — Yes,  Dr. 
Richard  N.  Halliwell.    (See  Questions  26,563-702.) 

18.048.  (Chairman.)  Is  Mr.  Marriott  still  in  Dews- 
bury  ? — He  is  still  in  Batley,  John  Thomas  Marriott. 
(See  Questions  28,111-76.)  You  will  notice  that  I  have 
given  you  the  official  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Guardians, 


which  was  also  supplied  at  the  time  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  and  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
their  own  inspector.  That  was  why  I  was  so  anxious 
to  read  the  report,  so  that  I  might  not  add  anything  to 
it  that  had  not  been  before  the  gentleman  who  held  the 
inquiry. 

18.049.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  evidence  have 
you  that  there  were  16  or  20  small -pox  cases  in  this 
particular  ward  at  this  time  P — The  only  evidence  I  can 
afford  of  that  is  the  fact  that  they  just  served  to  fill 
up  the  hospital ;  they  filled  it  up  and  prevented  our 
taking  further  cases  in. 

18.050.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  know  that  that  was 
the  motive  ? — I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  motive. 
I  am  only  saying  that  the  admission  of  those  cases 
prevented  us  from  admitting  further  cases  from  Ossett. 

18.051.  (Svr  William  Savory.)  But  you  do  not  know 
that  they  were  cases  of  small-pox  ?— Which. 

18.052.  These  16  cases,  how  do  you  know  that  they 
were  cases  of  small-pox? — Because  the  hospital  was 
filled  and  we  could  not  take  further  cases  in ;  and  we 
should  not  mix  any  other  cases  with  small-pox  cases. 

18.053.  You  say  "we,"  who  said  they  were  cases  of 
small-pox  ?  —The  doctor  would  say  that  before  they 
were  admitted. 

18.054.  But  did  he  say  that  ;  where  is  the  evidence 
that  he  said  so  ? — The  fact  that  they  would  be  sent  in 
from  Ossett  at  the  expense  of  the  Ossett  township  and 
under  the  certificate  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  that  township  ;  they  could  not  have  got  there  other- 
wise ;  that  was  the  only  way  under  which  we  could 
admit  them. 

18.055.  But  there  were  cases  admitted  that  were  not 
small-pox,  the  last  four  or  eight  cases  were  not  small- 
pox cases  ? — In  the  master's  report  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  sent  in  on  suspicion  of  having  small-pox. 

18.056.  But  they  did  not  have  small-pox  ? — No. 

18.057.  Then  if  they  were  admitted  without  small- 
pox, what  evidence  is  there  that  all  the  others  had 
small-pox  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  would  have.  But 
my  memory  now  supplies  me  with  another  aspect  of  the 
case  ;  that  on  another  occasion  a  patient  was  admitted 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
and  after  being  in  so  long  was  found  not  to  be  afflicted 
with  small-pox  at  all  and  was  returned  to  the  township. 

18.058.  Then  it  is  quite  an  open  question  whether 
the  cases  in  there  wore  cases  of  small-pox  ? — That  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

18.059.  That  is  the  very  point,  you  have  stated  very 
positively  that  they  were  ? — I  have  said  that  they  were 
admitted  as  small-pox  cases.  Of  course  beyond  the 
report  I  cannot  go  ;  I  did  not  examine  the  cases  myself. 
The  admission  and  the  fact  of  the  township  paying  a 
guinea  per  week  per  case  would  show  that  they  thought 
so  at  any  rate. 

18.060.  You  have  told  us  that  Mr.  Marriott  took 
these  steps  to  increase  his  fees  P — Yes. 

18.061.  Mr.  Marriott  is  a  respectable  man,  I  suppose, 
is  he  not ;  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  his  place,  did  you 
not  say  ? — He  was. 

18.062.  That  would  suggest  that  he  was  respected  by 
the  inhabitants,  would  ic  not? — I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 
any  other  reason  for  his  taking  the  course,  especially 
when  I  have  before  me  the  fact  that  up  to  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  which  would  only  be  a  year  or  two  at 
the  outside  before  all  this  collision,  he  was  then  an 
avowed  opponent  of  the  Acts,  and  spoke  from  the  same 
platform  as  myself  and  others. 

18.063.  But  because  of  your  inability  to  find  any 
other  reason,  is  it  not  rather  hard  to  charge  an  absent 
man  with  such  an  offence  as  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is,  because  he  has  never  repudiated  the  impeachment 
when  it  has  been  made  to  him  in  person. 

18.064.  Perhaps  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
answer  ? — He  might  not. 

18.065.  (Mr.  Bugdale.)  Can  you  give  me  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Dewsbury  Union  ? — I  can.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  Union  is  162,578,  that  is  the  current 
census. 

18.066.  And  of  Dewsbury  itself? — The  population  of 
Dewsbuiy  itself  is  29,829. 

18.067.  Does  this  infectious  hospital  that  you  have 
spoken  of  belong  to  DewBbury  P— It  belongs  to  the 
Union  authorities. 
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18.068.  Is  it  meant  for  all  infections  diseases  ? — It 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  Guardians  simply,  for  pauper  cases. 

18.069.  It  was  simply  a  Workhouse  infectious  hospital  ? 
— Tes. 

18.070.  Have  you  no  other  infectious  hospital  for  the 
Union  besides  this  ? — At  that  time  none. 

18.071.  Have  you  any  now  ? — There  are  two  iron 
buildings  provided  by  two  of  the  corporations,  and 
the  other  townships  have  now  made  a  joint  application 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  form  them  into  a 
hospital  district  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  pro- 
viding proper  accommodation. 

18.072.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the 
Leicester  system  at  Dewsbury  ? — No,  we  have  nothing 
equivalent  to  that. 

18.073.  You  understand  what  the  Leicester  system 
is  ? — Tes. 

18.074.  So  that  you  have  done  away  with  vaccination 
and  have  got  nothing  to  counterbalance  it  ? — We  have 
not. 

18.075.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  very  risky  thing  to 
do  ?— No. 

18.076.  Do  you  think  that  vaccination  is  of  no  use 
whatever? — Judging  by  comparison  from  the  facts 
which  we  have  before  us  in  our  own  experience  and  in 
our  neighbouring  towns  I  should  say  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  is  nil.  We  have  had  less 
vaccination  than  other  towns  around  us ;  and  in  our 
own  Union  Ossett  has  been  one  of  the  most  vaccinated 
perhaps  and  yet  has  had  most  small-pox. 

18.077.  Then  the  extent  of  your  experience  leads  you 
to  think  that  vaccinatiou  is  absolutely  useless  and  no 
protection  whatever  ? — That  is  my  experience  and  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to. 

18.078.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  do  not  know 
quite  why  you  brought  the  case  of  (his  infectious 
hospital  before  us  ;  what  does  it  show,  in  your  view? — 
I  merely  mention  it  as  showing  one  of  the  reasons  that 
have  probably  operated  in  the  minds  of  the  Guardians 
to  make  them  less  unwilling  to  abandon  the  Vaccination 
Acts,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  consequences. 

18.079.  In  what  way  ? — To  take  my  view  of  it,  it  has 
shown  the  utter  futility  of  vaccination. 

18.080.  But  you  have  shown  us  no  evidence  about  the 
small-pox  in  the  hospital.  You  bring  it  forward  then 
as  an  example  of  where  persons  not  vaccinated  and 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  did  not  take  it. 
That  was  your  object  in  bringing  it  before  us  P — Partly 
so. 

18.081.  But  your  evidence  for  that  is,  as  you  see, 
incomplete? — It  may  be  less  conclusive  than  I  should 
wish ;  and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  it  has  certainly  an  inference  which  is 
obvious. 

18.082.  That  is  why  you  brought  it  forward  ? — That 
is  so. 

18.083.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Has  there  been  a  case  of 
small-pox  in  Dewsbury  within  the  year  ?— Within  the 
current  year  do  you  mean  ? 

18.084.  Yes  ?— Several  . 

18.085.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  isolate  them  ?--- 
Yes,  they  have  been  taken  into  this  same  small -pox 
hospital  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  that  has  caused 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  interfere  and  cause  us 
to  close  it. 

18.086.  Have  they  all  been  amongst  the  class  of 
people  who  would  naturally  find  their  way  into  that 
hospital  ?  -No.  Had  the  townships  been  provided  with 
isolation  hospitals  I  do  not  think  one  of  them  would 
have  come  into  the  Workhouse. 

18.087.  Did  they  raise  any  objection  to  being  taken 
into  this  hospital?— No,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

18.088.  They  went  willingly  ?— They  went  willingly  ; 
they  could  not  have  gone  otherwise. 

18.089.  What  number  of  cases  were  there,  can  you 
give  us  a  little  account  of  whether  it  spread  or  not  and 
how  it  originated  this  year  ? — This  year  the  great  bulk 
of  the  cases  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  township 
of  Batley,  the  borough  of  Batley  ;  they  have  all  origi- 
nated in  a  low  class  of  property  in  one  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  that  township,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
will  enable  me  to  speak,  I  believe  that  nine  out  of  every 


ten  of  the  cases  have  come  from  one  particular  street ;  Mr.  J.  Brown, 

so  much  so  that  the  authorities  have  given  special   

attention  to  that  street,  and  the  consequence  has  been  n  Nov.  1891. 

that  the  cases  have  stopped.   

18.090.  In  the  first  case  this  year,  was  it  a  new  out- 
break this  year  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

18.091.  After    a    Considerable   pause  ?  —  A  very 
lengthened  pause. 

18.092.  How  soon  did  the  authorities  come  to  know 
of  that  case?— I  could  not  speak  positively  upon  that 
point  because  I  am  not  myself  personally  identified  with 
Batley  ;  I  belong  to  Thornhill,  and  there  is  a  good  dis- 
tance between  us.  I  should  only  know  it  from  the 
weekly  newspapers  and  the  reports  they  would  give  of 
it.    So  far  as  I  know  it  was  reported  immediately. 

18.093.  Are  any  precautions  taken  to  insure  that  the 
authorities  shall  know  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  ? — 
They  have  the  Notification  Act  in  force  in  Batley. 

18.094.  And  you  cannot  tell  whether  from  that  one 
case  there  were  other  cases  spreading  in  the  same  street  ? 
— I  could  not,  because  all  the  Batley  cases  or  nearly  all 
of  them,  were  in  that  street. 

18.095.  All  following  about  the  same  time  ? — Nearly 
all.  The  epidemic  lasted  in  all,  I  should  think,  some 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  speaking  roughly.  What  makes 
me  know  particularly  is  that  the  county  authorities 
refused  to  take  insane  persons,  from  our  Union  whilst 
we  had  the  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  hospital ;  that  is 
what  brought  it  to  my  notice  more  particularly.  Imme- 
diately on  our  taking  these  cases  in  and  it  being  re- 
ported that  the  Dewsbury  Union  Workhouse  had  small- 
pox cases  in  it,  they  sent  us  notice  that  they  could  not 
take  any  more  cases  of  lunatics  from  our  Union  into  the 
asylum  at  Wakefield  because  of  the  small -pox  being 
there. 

18.096.  Can  you  give  an  idea  roughly  of  the  number 
of  cases  in  that  epidemic? — I  believe  there  have  been 
about  11  cases. 

18.097.  Have  there  been  any  deaths? — I  believe  there 
have  been  two  deaths;  I  am  not  speaking  positively 
now. 

18.098.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  a  Medical 
Officer  in  Dewsbury  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

18.099.  Is  there  one  in  Batley  ?— There  is. 

18.100.  Do  they  make  reports  to  their  Boards  of 
Guardians  ?— Not  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  to  the 
Town  Council  in  each  case. 

18.101.  They  are  corporate  bodies? — Yes. 

18.102.  I  suppose  they  would  give  accurately  an 
account  of  this  epidemic? — They  did;  I  know  they 
were  pretty  voluminous  reports. 

18.103.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Batley  cases, 
had  yoa  ? — Except  as  a  Guardian,  when  they  made 
application  for  admission  to  the  Workhouse  hospital. 

18.104.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  Batley;  I 
thought  you  were  a  member  of  the  Dewsbury  corpora- 
tion ? — I  say  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Batley 
save  when  the  Batley  corporation  make  application  to 
the  Guardians  to  admit  these  cases  to  their  small-pox 
hospital ;  then  I  should  have  official  connexion  with  the 
matter. 

18.105.  You  call  it  an  epidemic,  nine  or  ten  cases. 
Is  that  the  only  outbreak  of  small-pox  that  there  has 
been  in  Dewsbury,  or  Batley? — No,  there  were  simul- 
taneously a  case  or  two  in  the  township  of  Heckmond- 
wike  which  adjoins  Batley.  It  broke  out  in  a  class  of 
property  that  had  been  condemned  by  the  local  board, 
and  yet  these  persons  have  been  allowed  to  live  there 
rent  free ;  there  were  two  cases,  I  think,  there. 

18.106.  On  what  date  was  that? — In  the  early  sum- 
mer. 

18.107.  Of  this  year  ?— Yes. 

18.108.  And  prior  to  that  outbreak  had  there  been  any 
outbreak  ? — I  believe  not,  nor  since  in  the  township  of 
Heckmondwike. 

18.109.  For  how  many  years  had  there  been  an  ab- 
sence of  small-pox  in  Dewsbury? — I  should  think  eight 
or  nine  years  so  far  as  Heckmondwike  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  remember  any  case  occurring  in  Heckmondwike 
before. 

18.110.  There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  ask  you: 
what  was  the  date  when  prosecutions  were  stopped  in 
Dewsbury  ? — On  the  occasion  of  that  appearance  in  the 
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Mr.  J.  Brown.  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  1885 
  or  1886. 

11  Nov.  1891.  Since  that  time,  the  Guardians,  having  made 

this  arrangement  with  the  Local  Government  Board, 
have  ceased  to  prosecute,  I  understand  P — They  have. 

18.112.  That  was  the  way  they  carried  out  the  Act? 
— Tes. 

18.113.  They  ceased  to  enforce  it  ? — They  ceased  to 
enforce  it,  but  they  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Vaccination  Officer  sending  his  notices  ;  they  agreed  to 
supply  him  with  stamps  for  all  his  notices  and  to  place 
no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  his  visiting  every 
case. 

18.114.  But  they  did  not  sanction  prosecutions  ? — 
They  did  not  sanction  prosecutions. 

18.115.  Since  that  time  when  prosecutions  were 
stopped  have  the  number  of  vaccinations  decreased  ? — 
Since  the  prosecutions  were  stopped  the  number  of 
vaccinations  has  decreased. 

18.116.  Materially  ?— Tes,  I  think  materially. 

18.117.  In  fact,  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  now  a  dead 
letter  in  Dewsbury  ? — It  is  a  dead  letter  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  so  far  as  the  compulsory  portion  of  the 
Act  is  concerned. 

18.118.  Since  prosecutions  were  stopped  vaccination 
has  almost  ceased  ? — You  are  putting  it  now  in  such  a 
form  that  I  cannot  answer  you  in  the  affirmative  again. 

18.119.  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  I  will  come  to  the  fact.  "What  is  the  fact  ? — I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  number  of  vaccinations  now  is  less 
than  it  was  in  the  year  when  we  held  this  inquiry  ;  I 
fancy  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  more  numerous 
instead  of  less,  comparing  this  year.  The  new  Officer 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  in  visitation.  Formerly,  if  you 
take  three  years  ago  and  compare  it  with  six  years  ago 
there  were  very  many  more  vaccinations  three  years 
ago  than  there  were  six  years  ago. 

18.120.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  number  of  vaccina- 
tions or  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  has  increased 
since  the  prosecutions  diminished  ? — I  should  expect 
that  they  will  show  a  very  appreciable  increase  with 
the  appointment  of  the  new  Officer. 

18.121.  Where  can  you  get  the  figures  ? — They  can  be 
had  from  the  Local  Government  Board's  own  report ; 
they  report  annually  the  number  of  vaccinations  in 
each  Union  ;  they  will  be  found  there. 

18,122  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  early  part  of 
your  evidence  that  in  Dewsbury  of  late  years  vaccina- 
tion has  almost  become  a  dead  letter  ? — In  the  Dewsbury 
township  in  is  a  dead  letter. 

18.123.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case? — Oh,  for 
many  years. 

18.124.  There  have  been  no  vaccinations  in  Dewsbury 
for  many  years  P — Practically  none  in  the  Dewsbury 
township. 

18.125.  (Chairman.)  I  see  you  have  in  the  precis  here 
the  numbers.  You  state  that  in  the  half  year  ending 
June  1891  only  35  "48  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  were 
vaccinated? — That  would  apply  to  the  whole  Union. 
For  Dewsbury  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  separately, 
but  I  did  ask  our  Clerk  to  provide  me  with  an  account 
of  the  moneys  paid  to  the  Public  Vaccinators  in  the 
several  townships  in  the  Union,  and  I  have  that  return 
here.  Dewsbury  paid  for  the  year's  vaccination, 
51.  16s.  6d.,  the  population  of  Dewsbury,  as  I  told  your 
being  29,000.  Now,  if  I  take  the  township  of  Batley, 
where  the  small-pox  has  been,  that  is  one  of  them  that 
has  never  been  so  pronounced  on  the  question  of  vac- 
cination as  Dewsbury,  for  the  year  they  have  spent  for 
the  cost  of  vaccinations  there  171.  8s.  ;  the  population 
of  Batley  will  be  slightly  under  the  population  of 
Dewsbury.  Then  again  if  I  take  Birstall,  which  is 
only  a  small  township  with  a  population  of  about 
10,000,  or  one-third  that  of  Dewsbury,  the  Public 
Vaccinator  for  Birstall  has  received  13L  14s.  6d.  as  the 
fees  for  vaccination  for  the  year.  If  you  compare  that 
with  Dewsbury  you  will  see  in  a  moment  how  it 
compares. 

18.126.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  Do  you  know  what 
number  of  vaccinations  that  sum  represents  ? — At  Is.  6d. 
per  case  it  is  easily  reckoned  ;  I  have  not  reckoned  it 
out. 

18.127.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  the  number  of 
vaccinations  in  Dewsbury  in  1884  when  prosecutions 
ceased? — No,  I  have  not.    I  have  only  given  you  the 


report  of  the  Vaccination  Officer  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  that  is  in  the  proof  of  my  evidence. 

18.128.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Can  you  tell  me  the  year  of  the 
epidemic  to  which  yon  referred  just  now  when  you  said 
that  you  could  not  send  insane  people  away  from 
Dewsbury  ? — That  is  this  present  year. 

18.129.  What  was  the  date  of  the  epidemic,  if  it  was 
an  epidemic,  when  the  eight  mothers  and  babies  were 
sent  into  that  hospital  ? — That  would  be  10  years  ago,  I 
think;  1881. 

18.130.  Was  the  hospital  to  which  they  were  taken  a 
hospital  for  all  infections  diseases,  or  was  it  only  a 
small-pox  hospital  ? — It  is  used  for  other  cases  when 
there  is  no  small-pox. 

18.131.  But  only  when  there  is  no  small-pox  ?— Some- 
times we  have  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  in  some  of  the 
townships  ;  if  the  hospital  were  empty,  it  would  be 
used  for  that  purpose  as  an  isolation  hospital. 

18.132.  If  there  were  any  small-pox  at  all,  would  it 
be  used  for  any  other  disease? — No. 

18.133.  At  that  time  there  was  small-pox  about? — 
Yes,  in  Ossett. 

18.134.  Then  it  was  strictly  a  small-pox  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

18.135.  Who  was  the  doctor  superintending  it  ? — 
Mr.  Halliwell. 

18.136.  He  is  there  still?— Yes. 

18.137.  Then  he  could  give  us  information  upon  this 
subject? — I  should  think  he  could.  (See  Questions 
26,563-702.) 

18.138.  You  said  that  your  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
vaccination  began  to  change  in  Dewsbury  ;  I  suppose 
you  mean  the  township  of  Dewsbury  ? — Yes. 

18.139.  About  20  years  ago  ?— Yes. 

18.140.  You  know  that  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
great  epidemic  of  1871  and  1872 ;  you  remember  that 
there  was  a  great  epidemic  throughout  the  country 
then  ? — Yes,  I  remember  it  quite  well. 

18.141.  Was  that  epidemic  severe  in  Dewsbury  ? — I 
think  not  very  severe. 

18.142.  Was  Dewsbury  at  that  time  a  well  vaccinated 
town  ? — I  could  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to  that. 

18.143.  Then  what  was  it  that  began  to  change  their 
opinion  about  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know  that  their 
opinions  changed  at  all ;  it  was  only  that  their  opposition 
to  the  Acts  grew  with  the  Acts  themselves.  Imme- 
diately it  was  sought  to  be  made  compulsory  they  began 
to  kick ;  but  the  opposition  rested  with  the  common 
people,  and  it  was  only  when  they  got  some  kind  of 
organisation,  and  made  themselves  felt,  that  they  were 
able  to  offer  any  opposition. 

18.144.  Yon  remember  that  there  was  a  compulsory 
Act  enacted  in  1867  ;  did  tho  opposition  begin  then  ? — It 
would  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  attempt 
at  enforcement,  but  it  was  a  very  feeble  attempt  at  that 
time.  Two  of  my  own  children  were  not  vaccinated, 
and  there  was  no  attempt  to  compel  them  to  be  vacci- 
nated under  the  Act  of  1867 ;  there  was  never  any 
attempt  of  any  kind  whatever ;  I  never  received  a 
notice  even. 

18.145.  Then  it  is  simply  an  objection  to  do  anything 
under  compulsion,  is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not  simply  that. 
The  force  of  the  opposition  is  to  the  compulsory  part 
of  it.  So  far  as  the  Guardians  are  concerned  they 
would  not  desire,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  hinder  people 
being  vaccinated ;  it  is  not  opposition  to  the  vaccination 
itself,  but  to  compelling  those  who  have  conscientious 
objections  to  its  enforcement. 

18.146.  They  would  be  willing  to  offer  facilities  at 
the  public  expense  for  vaccination  ? — I  think  they  have 
shown  that  since  this  contention  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  making  arrangements  in  the  shape  of 
places  for  vaccination ;  they  have  engaged  places  where 
the  people  can  come  and  wait  under  shelter  for  the 
Public  Vaccinator  ;  they  have  done  everything  of  that 
kind. 

18.147.  Are  there  many  people  in  Dewsbury  who  are 
distinctly  in  favour  of  vaccination  but  also  against 
compulsion  ? — I  should  think  not ;  I  do  not  know  of 
one  personally  in  Dewsbury. 

18.148.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  my 
meaning  clear,  but  you  know  some  people  are  in  favour 
of  vaccination  but  against  compulsion  ;  that  is  to  say, 
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they  think  it  is  a  sound  and  salutary  operation,  but 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  enforced  by  law.  Are  there  any 
people  in  Dewsbury  of  that  opinion  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
one  ;  the  only  gentleman  I  know  who  woald  come  under 
that  category  was  the  gentleman  who  led  the  opposi- 
tion in  our  Board  for  so  many  years  ;  he  now  takes  that 
view. 

18.149.  Generally  they  are  opposed  to  compulsion, 
and  to  the  operation  itself? — That  is  so,  so  far  as 
Dewsbury  is  concerned. 

18.150.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Since  what  date  have  you  been 
a  Guardian  of  the  Dewsbury  Union  ? — I  have  been  one 
for  14  years  next  April ;  that  would  be  in  1878  that  I 
was  elected  first. 

18.151.  Is  the  Workhouse  small-pox  hospital  under 
the  Guardians  of  the  Union  to  which  you  belong  P — 
It  is. 

18.152.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  of  the 
medical  officer  to  make  reports  of  admissions  into  that 
hospital  to  your  Board  ? — It  would. 

18.153.  Would  you  in  that  way  be  officially  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  cases  who  were  admitted  into  the 
small -pox  Workhouse  hospital  ? — So  far  as  my  expe- 
rience carries  me  it  is  always  done  in  the  master's 
report  board  day  by  board  day. 

18.154.  Is  it  under  an  express  direction  of  your 
Board  that  cases  other  than  small-pox  are  not  admitted 
to  that  hospital  when  small-pox  cases  are  being  treated 
there  ?— No ;  there  is  no  resolution  of  that  kind  upon 
the  books  ;  it  is  merely  an  understood  thing. 

18.155.  You  think  that  is  clearly  understood  by  the 
medical  officer? — The  medical  officer  would  himself 
stop  any  such  proceeding  without  instructions  from  the 
Guardians. 

18.156.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  that 
understanding  or  regulation,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  car- 
ried out  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  is  carried  out  to  the 
very  letter. 

18.157.  So  that,  speaking  as  a  Guardian  responsible 
for  the  management  of  that  Workhouse  hospital  at  that 
ti  me,  we  might  take  it  from  you  that  there  being  small- 
7. ox  cases  there  no  other  patients  would  be  admitted  to 
that  hospital  except  those  suffering  from  small-pox, 
or  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  small-pox? — Most 
certainly  so. 

18.158.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
charges  which  were  incorporated  in  your  committee's 
report  to  the  Guardians  respecting  Mr.  Marriott  were 
communicated  to  him  ? — Yes,  they  were  ;  a  copy  of  the 
report  was  sent  to  him. 

18.159.  Were  they  published  at  the  time?— They 
were  in  the  newspapers. 

18.160.  And  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
A.nd  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

18.161.  Has  Mr.  Marriott  taken  any  legal  steps  since 
that  time  ? — None  whatever. 

18.162.  I  understood  you  to  answer  Mr.  Dugdale  to 
the  effect  that  you  have  not  any  such  system  at  Dews- 
bury as  they  have  at  Leicester  ? — I  know  of  none. 

18.163.  Do  you  clearly  understand  the  system  at 
Leicester  ? — The  system  at  Leicester  is  one  of  isolation 
immediately  there  is  any  case  of  small-pox,  I  under- 
stand. 

18.164.  We  have  had  that  fully  before  us  ;  what  I 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  you  understand  it  ? — I  am 
simply  giving  you  my  understanding  of  it,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  I  have  been  led  to 
understand  that  in  cases  of  small-pox  they  immediately 
take  the  persons  out  of  the  house,  disinfect  the  house 
and  everything  belonging  to  it,  and  isolate  the  persons 
healthy  and  unhealthy.  That  is  how  I  have  understood 
it,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  right.  There  is  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  Dewsbury. 

18.165.  Your  answer  to  that  question  would  be  pre- 
suming that  your  idea  of  the  Leicester  system  is 
correct  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

18,16G.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  had  adopted 
the  Notification  Act  of  1888  ?— Yes,  in  Batley  and 
Dewsbury. 

18.167.  Are  there  still  some  other  townships  that 
have  not  adopted  it  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

18.168.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  out  of  the  11  have 
not  adopted  it?— I  could  not ;  I  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  that. 


18.169.  Its  adoptibn  is  voluntary  ? — Voluntary  on  the  Mr.  J.  Brown. 
part  of  the  authorities.   

18.170.  Of  course  you  have  in  operation  the  Public  11  Nov.  1891. 
Health  Act  of  1875  ?— Throughout  the  Union. 

18.171.  So  that  you  have  some  powers  of  compulsory 
removal  under  that  Act  in  the  case  of  persons  suffering 
from  small-pox  being'  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
spread  the  infection  ? — Yes,  every  local  authority  would 
have  those  powers.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
they  have  been  exercised. 

18.172.  Is  that  because  you  have  been  able  to  succeed 
in  isolating  voluntarily  ?■ — We  have  had  very  few  cases. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  put  that  paper  in  with  mine, 
but  there  was  a  return  presented  to  the  Board  at  an 
early  part  of  the  year  when  we  were  talking  of  building 
a  new  infectious  hospital ;  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
need,  and  a  return  was  presented  of  all  the  infectious 
cases  admitted;  and  within  the  15  years  I  had  sat  upon 
the  Board,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  were  some- 
where about  230,  and  175  out  of  that  230  came  from  the 
same  township  of  Ossett. 

18.173.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  you  speaking  of 
small-pox  ? — Small-pox  ;  I  believe  in  the  whole  of  the 
Union  in  the  15  years  there  were  230  cases.  It  would 
not  be  all  small-pox,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it ;  that 
would  include  typhoid  fever ;  I  shall  have  to  correct 
myself  in  that  particular,  but  175  of  the  230  cases 
came  from  Ossett. 

18.174.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  you 
to  say  that  Batley  had  adopted  the  Notification  Act  ? 
—Yes. 

18.175.  And  Batley  has  had  small-pox  this  year  ? — 
They  have  had  11  cases. 

18.176.  You  have  therefore  heard  of  all  the  small- 
pox cases  that  have  occurred  in  Batley  ? — Yes,  because 
we  have  isolated  them  for  the  Town  Council. 

18.177.  Have  you  isolated  them  all  ? — So  far  as  I 
know  of  their  having  occurred. 

18.178.  But  you  must  know  of  all  under  the  Act  ? — ■ 
No,  because  I  am  not  connected  with  the  town.  I 
think  I  should  have  heard  of  it,  because  two  of  the 
prominent  corporate  officers,  the  ex-Mayor,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  Council,  are  itpon  our  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  I  think  I  should  have  known  of  it  had 
there  been  cases  other  than  those  we  have  isolated. 

18.179.  Is  there  any  system  of  disinfection  carried 
out  by  your  sanitary  department  in  cases  where  small- 
pox has  broken  out  ? — In  all  of  them. 

18.180.  Did  I  understand  it  to  be  your  experience, 
speaking  as  a  member  of  a  sanitary  authority,  that 
small-pox  in  your  neighourhood  usually  broke  out  in 
insanitary  localities  ? — That  is  my  experience  ;  we  have 
tried  to  trace  it  in  several  instances  and  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  could  find  out, 
it  began  in  the  most  insanitary  dwellings  that  we  had 
in  the  township., 

18.181.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  you  received 
any  importations  of  small-pox  from  Sheffield  during 
the  recent  epidemic  there  ? — I  believe  there  was  one 
case  that  came  from  Sheffield,  one  notable  case  ;  it  was 
a  pedlar,  one  of  those  cheap  Jack  men  who  go  about 
with  a  van ;  he  came  from  Sheffield  to  Dewsbury  and 
was  taken  ill  in  Dewsbury ;  he  was  isolated  in  our 
hospital.  But  there  was  never  another  case  followed  at 
that  time. 

18.182.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  Carrying  back  your 
mind  20  years  to  the  time  when  you  say  the  objection 
to  vaccination  began,  do  you  consider  that  Dewsbury 
was  then  a  well  vaccinated  place  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  that ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  better  than  any 
other  place. 

18.183.  Do  not  you  recollect  the  circumstances  of 
that  time?  When  you  have  told  us  the  objection  to 
vaccination  began  at  that  time  surely  you  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  vaccination  at  that 
time  ? — It  would  be  about  the  time  that  compulsion 
was  first  sought  to  be  enforced,  and  with  the  attempt 
at  compulsion  there  arose  the  formulated  opposition. 

18.184.  And  if  you  remember  that  so  accurately,  do 
you  not  feel  able  to  say  that  Dewsbury  was  at  that  time 
a  fairly  vaccinated  town  ? — Judging  by  my  own  case, 
there  was  not  one  of  my  family  that  was  vaccinated, 
and  a  great  number  of  my  friends  I  could  speak  for, 
but  beyond  that  I  could  not.  I  know  that  the  great'" 
bulk  of  those  I  knew  at  that  time  were  unvaccinated. 
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Mr.  J.  Broum.      18,185.  You  were  asked  just  now  about  the  epidemic 

  of  1872,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  epidemic 

11  Nov.  1891.   at  Dewsbury  was  slight? — I  believe  it  was;  I  have  no 

  distinct  recollection  of  it,  and  had  it  been  severe  I 

should  certainly  have  carried  away  with  me  some 
recollection  of  it. 

18.186.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  whether  any 
reason  was  assigned  for  the  slightness  of  the  epi- 
demic there  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  remember  any 
reason. 

18.187.  It  could  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
place  being  properly  vaccinated,  you  think  ? — No,  it 
could  not  certainly.  Dewsbury  of  all  places  at  that 
time  would  be  one  of  the  towns  in  which  we  should 
have  expected  it  to  rage.  We  had,  and  still  have,  in 
fact,  an  Irish  colony  in  Dewsbury,  and,  as  in  most  other 
towns,  they  congregate  altogether  in  one  particular 
place,  and  their  homes  ai-e  of  the  most  insanitary 
character,  and  the  corporation  has  had  to  interfere 
many  a  time  with  portions  of  the  property  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

18.188.  Why  is  your  recollection  of  that  so  much 
clearer  than  your  recollection  of  the  circumstances  as 
to  vaccination  ? — Because  the  district  itself  is  pro- 
verbial. Dawgreen  is  known  all  over  Yorkshire ;  it  is 
a  proverbial  place,  therefore  I  could  not  but  have  that 
pretty  clear  in  my  memory. 

18.189.  You  mentioned  one  other  matter;  you  men- 
tioned the  objection  of  the  county  authorities  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  insane  into  the  county  during  the 
progress  of  the  epidemic  of  this  year.  Do  you  know 
what  the  opinion  of  the  county  round  about  is  as  to  the 
protected  condition  of  Dewsbury  against  small-pox  ? — I 
never  heard  it  referred  to  in  my  life  as  being  a  non- 
protected town. 

18.190.  Why  do  you  think  they  objected  at  that  time 
to  the  removal  of  the  insane  ? — Because  we  had  cases  of 
small-pox  on  the  Workhouse  premises,  it  was  so  stated 
on  the  notice  we  received  from  the  county  authorities. 
It  was  from  the  Workhouse  itself,  not  from  the  town  I 
am  speaking  of ;  it  was  then  reported  as  an  infected 
area  and  we  had  to  complain  to  the  doctor  because  he 
continued  in  his  periodic  reports  two  cases  on  the  list 
long  after  they  were  convalescent,  the  Board  bad  to 
call  the  doctor  into  the  board  room  on  two  occasions  to 
expostulate  with  him.  One  was  admitted  on  June  the 
14th,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  and  it  is  only 
about  a  month  since,  it  is  less  than  a  month  since,  it  is 
a  fortnight  come  Friday  since  that  case  was  removed 
from  the  list  as  a  small-pox  case.  We  objected  to  the 
doctor  continuing  it  because  we  said  that  the  Union 
was  put  about  by  the  doctor  continuing  these  cases  on 
the  list  as  small-pox  cases,  from  June  the  14th  right  on 
to  October  before  those  two  cases  were  removed  from 
the  list. 

18.191.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  were  the  charges 
made  against  Mr.  Marriott  ? — Those  that  I  have  read 
to  you  ;  they  were  five  in  number. 

18.192.  That  did  not  include  the  charge  that  he  took 
this  trouble  for  the  sake  of  putting  additional  fees  into 
his  pocket  P — No,  we  never  formulated  a  charge  like 
that. 

18.193.  That  was  not  one  of  the  charges  he  was  called 
upon  to  answer  ? — No  ;  I  said  that  was  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  as  Guardians  came. 

18.194.  I  quite  understand,  only  the  answer  you  gave 
to  Dr.  Collins  on  the  subject  might  perhaps  have  been 
misunderstood.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  hospital,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  this  hospital,  used  for  infectious  cases 
or  small-pox  cases,  you  have  told  us  yourself  that  other 
cases  were  admitted  ? — That  is  when  there  has  been  no 
small-pox. 

18.195.  I  understand  that  the  charge  you  bring 
against  the  doctor  is  that  during  a  time  when  there  was 
a  certain  number  of  small-pox  cases  in  the  ward  he  sent 
in  other  cases  that  were  not  small-pox  cases  ? — He 


supposed  them  to  be  such  ;  they  had  broken  out  with  a 
kind  of  rash  which  he  said  he  considered  to  be  small- 
pox, and  therefore  he  took  them  out  of  the  Workhouse 
and  put  them  into  the  hospital. 

18.196.  These  four  or  eight  cases  ? — That  is  so. 

18.197.  He  did  it  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
small-pox  cases  P — So  he  reported  it. 

18.198.  And  they  turned  out  not  to  be  small-pox 
cases  ? — Yes. 

18.199.  And  other  cases  have  been  sent  in  similarly 
supposed  to  be  small-pox  which  turned  out  not  to  be 
small-pox  P — One  at  least  to  my  knowledge  of  an 
adult. 

18.200.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  all  of  them  were  sent  in 
under  the  impression  of  the  doctor  that  they  were 
small-pox  ? — That  is  so,  or  they  could  not  have  been 
admitted. 

18.201.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  want  to  be  clear. 
The  doctor  committed  no  graver  fault  there  than  an 
error  of  judgment  P — We  presumed  it  was  so. 

18.202.  An  error  of  judgment? — That  was  the  pre- 
sumption we  came  to. 

18.203.  (Chairman.)  But  you  are  aware.  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  very  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  is 
small-pox  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  ? — Yes,  I 
am  aware  of  that.  The  only  thing  that  excited  our 
suspicion  at  the  time  was  the  fact  of  the  suspicion 
arising  just  when  the  dispute  arose,  and  the  suspicion 
being  removed  just  when  the  dispute  was  removed. 

18.204.  Still  it  is  necessary  in  every  case  of 
suspected  small-pox  to  take  great  caution  and  to 
isolate  it  as  soon  as  possible? — Undoubtedly.  We 
have  had  several  cases  in  our  own  experience  since ; 
the  doctor,  however,  has  taken  the  precaution  to 
isolate  them  elsewhere  than  in  the  small-pox  hospital. 
We  have  had  several  such  suspicious  cases  since  I 
have  been  a  Guardian,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  he 
has  taken  the  building  we  used  as  a  kind  of  asylum 
for  the  helpless  and  less  dangerous  inmates,  and 
utilised  that  as  a  kind  of  lock  hospital  to  keep  them 
till  he  saw  what  became  of  them. 

18.205.  And  you  would  think  it  on  his  part  blame- 
worthy if  having  a  suspicion  he  did  not  send  a  case 
in  p — If  he  had  a  suspicion  of  a  case  I  think  it  would 
have  been  culpabLe  on  his  part  if  he  had  not  isolated 
it ;  but  to  send  it  into  the  hospital  is  another  question. 
I  have  strong  opinions  of  my  own  on  that  point,  but 
of  course  I  have  nothing  to  support  that  opinion. 

18.206.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  In  point  of  fact  no 
one  imputed  blame  to  the  doctor  for  what  he  did  P — - 
Not  at  the  time  ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  bringing 
anything  home. 

18.207.  (Mr.  Dugdale.)  Your  relations  with  the 
doctor  were  a  little  strained  at  the  time  ? — They 
were. 

18.208.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Might  it  not  be  well  for  your 
Union  to  provide  a  ward  in  which  it  could  isolate 
patients  with  disease  suspected  to  be  infectious,  so 
that  they  might  not  be  in  contact  with  ordinary  Work- 
house people,  and  yet  not  liable  to  contract  infection 
from  those  who  had  undoubted  infectious  disease  P — 
I  think  I  have  mentioned  already  that  the  whole  of 
the  townships,  with  the  exception  of  Dewsbury  and 
Ossett,  have  joined  together  and  sent  a  request  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  constitute  them  into  a 
hospital  district  for  the  purpose  of  making  adequate 
provision  for  all  such  cases. 

18.209.  May  I  ask  whether  the  suggestion  you  make 
as  to  the  cause  for  the  Vaccination  Officer  becoming 
more  active  in  his  duties  has  been  stated  by  you  here 
for  the  first  time  to-day  p — Oh,  dear  no  ! 

18.210.  Has  it  been  previously  stated  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  come  to  his  knowledge  ? — Yes,  and  in  his 
hearing  too. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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18.211.  (Chairman.)  Tou  wish  to  make  some  state- 
ment, I  believe,  respecting  the  opposition  to  vaccination 
in  Gloucester  ? — If  you  please. 

18.212.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  chief  facts  are? 
You  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  action  against 
vaccination,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

18.213.  You  are  Secretary  to  a  Society  that  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  P — I  was,  in  fact  I  am  Secretary 
now,  only  we  are  in  abeyance  because  the  law  is  not 
enforced  now.  Previous  to  1880  there  was  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vaccination  Acts  in  Gloucester.  Early  in 
1883  a  few  who  had  been  summoned  for  refusing  to 
Have  their  children  vaccinated  met  and  formed  a 
society  with  the  object  of  helping  to  repeal  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  the  Vaccination  Acts.  During  the 
winter  of  1883-4  a  public  discussion  on  the  question 
was  held  (between  Dr.  Bond,  Medical  Officer  for  the 
county,  and  S.  Bland,  Esq.,  high  sheriff  of  the  city  and 
President  of  our  Society)  before  a  crowded  audience. 
Later  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Enoch  Kobinson, 
M.E.O.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dukinfield.  In 
October  1884  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Vaccination  Acts  was  carried  with  only  a  few  dissen- 
tients at  a  meeting  of  the  local  parliamentary  de- 
bating society.  Public  meetings  are  not  perfectly 
representative  of  the  population.  By  far  the  greater 
number  are  quiet,  stay-at-home  people,  feeling  strongly 
on  any  social  question,  but  amongst  whom  the  daily 
struggle  for  existence  leaves  but  little  energy  for 
public  meetings  or  foreign  politics.  To  test  the  judg- 
ment of  tho  general  population,  three  of  us  in  1884 
agreed  to  canvass  a  few  representative  streets.  We 
worked  from  7  to  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  went 
from  door  to  door,  and  when  the  people  were  convinced 
that  we  were  opposed  to  vaccination,  and  were  not 
vaccination  officials,  we  were  invited  into  the  parlour 
or  kitchen,  and  had  to  stay  so  long  hearing  family 
history,  and  especially  the  accounts  of  children  who 
had  been  injured  by  vaccination,  that  we  could  not  get 
on,  and  nearly  a  week  was  spent  over  half  the  first 
street.  At  this  time  a  strike  occurred  at  our  local 
waggon  works,  and  one  of  the  leaders  suggested  that 
if  we  could  have  papers  printed  with  the  questions  we 
wished  answered,  they  could  be  left  at  each  house  and 
subsequently  called  for.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
The  questions  were  the  following:  (1.)  Do  you  believe 
in  vaccination  ?  and  (2.)  Ought  it  to  be  compulsory  ? 
Then  room  was  left  for  remarks.  In  this  way  was 
commenced  the  house-to-house  canvass  with  printed 
forms,  which  has  since  been  the  recognised  way  of 
learning  public  opinion  on  the  question.  Each  street 
canvassed  thus  brought  in  volunteers  to  canvass  ad- 
joining streets  and  districts  until  we  had  48  volunteers 
at  work,  and  the  whole  city  mapped  out.  We  com- 
menced November  25th,  1884,  and  finished  February  4th, 
1885.  The  following  were  the  results  :  Papers  returned 
filled  up,  4,228  ;  did  not  believe  in  vaccination,  3,150, 
or74'50  percent.;  believed  in  vaccination  but  not  in 
compulsion,  725,  or  17*15  per  cent. ;  total  disbelievers 
in  compulsion,  3,875,  or  91 '65  percent.;  believed  in 
compulsory  vaccination,  353,  or  8 '35  per  cent.  (The 
number  of  papers  issued  was  between  six  and  seven 
thousand.) 

18.214.  Could  you  say  how  many  cases  sent  in  no 
returns  ? — No,  we  did  not  keep  any  account  of  those. 
We  were  the  first  to  begin,  and  we  had  not  a  great 
deal  of  experience.  We  had  a  thousand  papers  printed 
first,  and  then  we  kept  on  having  more  printed  as  we 
went  on  ;  there  were  between  6,000  and  7,000  houses, 
I  believe,  in  Gloucester  at  that  time. 

18.215.  You  have  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  total 
number  ?— Between  6,000  and  7,000. 

18.216.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Between  6,000 
aud  7,000  printed  papers  were  left  ? — Yes.  Over  700 
of  these  papers  were  supplemented  by  remarks.  Of 
these  96  testified  to  injury  from  the  operation,  and  28 
attributed  children's  deaths  to  vaccination.  At  a 
public  meeting  held  February  13th,  1885,  to  declare 
and  consider  the  results  of  the  canvass  of  the  city, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried  : 
(1.)  Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  T.Allen,  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
Prosser :  "This  meeting  hears  wdth  satisfaction  the 
"  result  of  the  recent  canvass  of  the  householders  of 
"  the  city  of  Gloucester  on  the  vaccination  question, 
"  and  in  view  of  the  fact  established  thereby,  that  a 
"  large  majority  of  the  constituency  is  averse  to  the 
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wman  examined.  jffr_ 

G.  Newman. 

"  Vaccination  Acts,  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  is  come   

"  when    our    parliamentary   representative   can   no    11  Nov.  1891. 

"  longer  disregard  the  feeling  of  the  community  upon   

"  the  subject,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  Vaccination 
"  Acts  be  made  a  test  question  at  forthcoming  parlia- 
"  mentary  and  other  elections."  (2. )  Proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Knight,  seconded  by  Mr.  Weale :  "  That, 
"  considering  the  strength  of  the  feeling  against  com- 
"  pulsory  vaccination  revealed  by  this  canvass  of  the 
'■  city  of  Gloucester,  this  meeting  of  Gloucester  anti- 
"  vaccinators  hopes  that  the  friends  in  other  cities  and 
"  towns  will  be  encouraged  to  take  similar  steps  as 
"  the  readiest  mode  of  converting  the  vaccination 
"  question  into  one  of  practical  politics."  (3.)  Pro- 
posed by  Eev.  H.  Shaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Read,  city 
surveyor:  "That  this  meeting,  whilst  gladly  recog- 
"  nising  the  generous  consideration  with  which  the 
"  magistrates  of  this  city  have  dealt  with  cases  of 
"  prosecution  under  the  Vaccination  Acts,  expresses 
"  an  earnest  hope  that  having  regard  to  the  results 
"  of  the  recent  vaccination  canvass  the  magistrates 
"  will  in  the  future  either  accept  a  conscientious 
"  objection  as  a  reasonable  excuse  or  show  their  regard 
"  for  it  by  inflicting  a  merely  nominal  fine." 

18.217.  Will  you  give  us  merely  a  summary  of  the 
facts  ;  I  do  not  think  we  want  the  mere  words  ? — The 
second  resolution  was  sent  to  most  anti-compulsory 
vaccination  leagues,  and  our  example  has  been  largely 
followed  everywhere,  town  and  country,  with  a  like 
result.  The  third  resolution  led  to  an  interview  with 
the  magistrates.  In  introducing  the  deputation  Mr. 
Bland  pointed  out  to  the  Bench  that  a  change  of 
opinion  was  taking  place  on  the  subject.  Other  towns 
and  districts  which  had  been  canvassed  similarly  to 
Gloucester  showed  like  results.  It  had,  he  thought, 
been  erroneously  believed  that  the  term  ' '  reasonable 
"  excuse  "  in  what  he  might  call  the  "  permissive  " 
clause  of  the  Vaccination  Act  was  to  be  interpreted  to 
mean  only  a  medical  certificate.  He  thought  that  an 
examination  of  the  Act  would  show  that  after  provi- 
ding for  non-compliance  with  the  operation  by  means 
of  a  medical  certificate,  as  set  forth  in  the  18th  clause, 
it  was  felt  that  other  circumstances  might  exist  which 
presented  an  equally  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Act  as  the  certified  opinion  of  a  medical 
man  ;  and  that  with  due  regard  to  this,  clause  29  was 
afterwards  inserted,  which  he  called  the  permissive 
clause,  granting  power  to  convict  and  fine  only  in  such 
cases  as  a  "reasonable  excuse  "could  not  be  pleaded 
for.  He  asked  what  more  "reasonable  excuse"  could 
a  parent  plead  than  that  he  was  convinced  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  experience  that  the  operation 
would  probably  be  injurious  to  his  child.  He  was 
speaking  as  a  father  to  fathers  of  families.  In  Lei- 
cester the  Bench  admitted  the  knowledge  of  parents  of 
injury  inflicted  in  his  own  family. 

18.218.  What  was  the  result  of  the  deputation? — The 
result  was  that  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Trevor  Powell)  said  he 
believed  it  had  always  been  the  wish  of  the  Bench  that 
vaccination  cases  in  which  a  conscientious  objection 
was  raised  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  lenient  manner, 
and  on  one  occasion  when  on  the  Bench  he  inflicted  the 
smallest  possible  fine.  So  long  as  the  law  stood  the 
magistrates  could  not  but  feel  it  their  duty  to  carry  it 
out,  and  in  the  least  objectionable  manner  to  those  who 
were  affected.  Conscientious  objectors  had  always 
received  the  greatest  consideration  and  kindness  from 
the  Bench.  Personally  he  sympathised  with  the  anti- 
vaccinators,  and  he  trusted  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  from  the  moderate  course  they  were  taking 
throughout  the  country  they  would  attain  their  object. 
He  should  always  treat  these  cases  in  the  most  lenient 
manner,  but  he  felt  sure  the  deputation  would  agree 
that  the  magistrates  must  carry  out  the  law  of  the  land. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  general  election  Messrs.  Thomas 
Robinson  and  W.  K.  Wait  were  the  two  candidates. 
The  first  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  February 
13th  was  forwarded  to  each  candidate.  The  following 
correspondence  passed  

18.219.  I  do  not  think  we  need  have  their  opinion ; 
they  are  not  here  as  witnesses.  What  was  the  result 
of  the  election? — Mr.  Robinson  said  he  should  vote 
against  compulsion.  Mr.  Wait  replied  that  he  was 
willing  to  vote  for  an  inquiry. 

18.220.  {Mr.  Picton.)  Who  was  elected  ?— Mr.  Robin- 
son. 
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Mr.  18,221.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  other  opinions 

G.  N ewman.    had  these  gentlemen  ? — Gloucester  was  rather  peculiar  ; 

  we  certainly  fought  it  at  Gloucester  on  the  vaccination 

11  Nov.  1891.  question;  there  was  very  little  enthusiasm  over  aiiy- 
thing  else.  We  urged  Mr.  Wait  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  it,  and  to  consent  to  vote  against  compul- 
sion, but  he  refused  to  do  it,  so  we  issued  the  following 
bill  

18.222.  (Chairman.)  We  need  not  have  that? — Very 
well,  sir.  We  fought  the  1885  election,  and  what 
enthusiasm  there  was  we  certainly  had  the  credit  of 
imparting.  Mr.  Robinson's  majority  was  496,  and  we 
know  by  the  action  of  the  workers  that  at  any  future 
time  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  must  pledge 
themselves  to  vote  against  compulsion ;  and  in  fact  at 
the  next  election  in  1886  both  did  so,  both  Mr.  Wait 
and  Mr.  John  Ward  pledged  themselves  to  vote  against 
compulsion. 

18.223.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  not  Home  Rule, 
for  instance,  brought  into  consideration  in  the  election  ? 
— Yes,  certainly ;  we  will  have  Home  Rule  at  home, 
and  then  we  will  consider  about  the  Irish. 

18.224.  (Mr.  Dugdale.)  Who  was  returned  in  1886  ? 
—Mr.  Robinson  by  200  majority  instead  of  nearly  500. 
The  Guardians  resolved  to  discontinue  prosecutions  on 
February  8,  1887.  Between  June  1883  and  February  7, 
1887,  when  the  last  batch  of  recusants  were  before  the 
magistrates  250  prosecutions  of  parents  had  taken  place 
before  the  city  Bench.  Of  these  80  had  been  prosecuted 
since  the  previous  July,  showing  how  intense  the  oppo- 
sition was  becoming.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  court  was  occupied  with  these  cases.  The  ques- 
tion of  renewing  prosecutions  came  up  from  time  to 
time  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  defaulters  were 
reported  by  the  Vaccination  Officers,  until  on  August 
23rd,  1888*  the  Board  confirmed  by  23  to  8  their  pre- 
vious resolutions  not  to  authorise  prosecutions.  The 
usual  notices  to  vaccinate  and  threats  of  prosecution 
are  issued,  but  still  out  of  1,200  births  per  annum, 
during  the  half  year  ending  March  last  only  11  children 
were  vaccinated. 

18.225.  That  is  by  the  Public  Vaccinator  I  suppose  ? 
— That  is  the  return,  I  take  it,  sent  in  of  total  vacci- 
nations. 

18.226.  Where  do  you  get  your  information  from  ? — 
From  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

18.227.  (Chairman.)  Those  are  only  by  the  Public 
Vaccinator  and  do  not  include  private  vaccinations  ? — 
You  have  to  send  in  returns  of  vaccinations.  Out  of 
1,200  births  per  annum  during  the  half  year  ending 
March  last  only  11  children  were  vaccinated,  indicating 
that  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  now  believe 
in  vaccination  and  that  under  the  pressure  of  the 
"  forms  of  law  "  is  practically  inappreciable.  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  that  figure  of  only  11 
vaccinated,  because  since  the  cessation  of  prosecutions 
in  February  1887  our  Society  has  practically  dissolved; 
we  have  not  issued  any  notice  in  any  way  or  informed 
the  folks  of  it ;  they  have  simply  done  it  of  their  own 
accord.  We  recognised  that  when  the  Guardians 
ceased  prosecutions  it  was  no  longer  a  case  for  our 
Anti- Vaccination  Society  but  a  case  for  the  citizens ; 
and  if  the  Guardians  had  commenced  prosecutions 
again  we  decided  not  to  treat  it  as  a  case  for  our  Society, 
but  to  call  a  town's  meeting  ;  therefore  it  has  not  been 
the  work  of  our  Society,  the  people  have  done  entirely 
as  they  liked ;  we  have  not  raised  the  question  at  all 
since  1887.  The  returns  for  this  city  show  that  con- 
currently with  the  decline  of  vaccinations  there  has 
been  a  diminution  in  the  deaths  from  those  diseases 
that  are  believed  to  be  concomitants  occasionally  of 
vaccination  in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  The 
diseases  referred  to  are :  skin  diseases,  scrofula,  erysi- 
pelas, pysemia,  atrophy,  and  debility,  tabes  mesenterica, 
convulsions,  diarrhoea,  and  syphilis. 

18.228.  Have  you  got  any  numbers  that  would  show 
that  difference  ? — I  can  give  you  the  deaths  under  five 
years  of  age.  The  highest  number  of  vaccinations  was 
in  1883,  when  with  1,262  births  there  were  1,149  vaccina- 
tions, 91 '05  per  cent.,  and  there  were  from  these 
diseases  then  111  deaths.  Vaccinations  decreased 
steadily  down  to  210  in  1888,  when  these  diseases 
yielded  60  deaths  ;  there  was  a  steady  decline.  After 
1888  the  vaccinations  declined  to  50  in  1889,  to  76  in 
1890,  and  to  11  for  the  first  half  year  of  1891.  The 
deaths  after  1888  from  these  diseases  I  cannot  give, 
because  we  had  a  fresh  Medical  Officer  and  he  has  not 
specified  them ;  but  the  decline  from  1883  to  1888  is 


from  111  to  60.  The  increase  in  1889  from  50  up  to  76 
vaccinations  was  most  probably  the  result  of  pressure 
that  was  induced  by  a  small-pox  scare  ;  there  were  five 
cases  of  small-pox  but  no  deaths.  A  ship  came  into 
port  from  New"  York,  the  "Oastleton,"  and  she  had 
small-pox  on  board ;  one  sailor  was  taken  to  the 
hospital. 

18.229.  (Mr.  Dugdale.)  What  year  was  that  ?— -1890 ; 
but  although  there  must  have  been  4,000  or  5,000  un- 
vaccinated  children  in  the  town,  there  were  only  five 
cases  and  no  deaths ;  the  unvaccinated  population  in 
fact  took  no  harm,  their  unprotected  state  notwith- 
standing. The  popular  hatred  of  the  system  is  such 
that  I  am  certain  that  to  revive  compulsion  would  be 
impossible,  and  an  attempt  to  do  so  by  stronger  legis- 
lation would  intensify  the  determination  to  resistance. 

18.230.  (Mr.  Dugdale.)  Do  you  know  what  became  of 
the  five  cases  that  came  from  on  board  ship  from  New 
York? — The  five  cases  did  not  come  from  on  board 
ship  ;  we  had  five  cases  in  Gloucester. 

18.231.  What  did  you  do  with  them;  have  you  any 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

18.232.  Will  you  tell  us  what  steps  you  took  with 
these  five  cases  P — I  have  simply  got  a  return  of  five 
cases  of  small-pox  that  were  taken  to  the  hospital. 

18.233.  Is  that  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases 
generally? — Yes  ;  the  sailor  was  taken  there.  We 
have  not  a  separate  hospital  for  the  port  and  for  the 
town. 

18.234.  Have  you  got  any  system  in  Gloucester  like 
the  Leicester  system  of  separation  and  so  forth  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so.  Our  hospital  is  nothing  like  so  good 
as  the  Leicester  one. 

18.235.  How  many  beds  have  you  got  in  your  hos- 
pital ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

18.236.  Is  it  in  the  town  or  outside? — It  is  outside 
the  town ;  it  is  a  one-storey  building,  and  I  should 
think  they  have  perhaps  got  a  dozen  beds. 

18.237.  What  is  the  population  of  Gloucester  P — 
40,000. 

18.238.  That  is  not  a  very  large  provision  for  infec- 
tious diseases  P — No  ;  they  are  thinking  of  building 
another,  because  they  said  if  there  had  been  any  other 
disease  running  it  would  have  been  rather  too  crowded. 

18.239.  I  suppose  you  are  well  aware  of  the  Leicester 
system  ? — If  there  is  a  small -pox  case  I  believe  they 
induce  folks  to  go  to  the  small-pox  hospital. 

18.240.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  it  at  all  ? — No. 

18.241.  Then  you  cannot  give  any  information  about 
it? — No.  You  see  the  last  return  practically  gives 
only  2  per  cent,  of  the  births  vaccinated,  and  where 
folks  can  do  just  as  they  like  that  is  about  the  result 
you  will  get. 

18.242.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Where  did  you  get 
your  statistics  from  about  these  diseases  ? — From  our 
Medical  Officer's  report. 

18.243.  Have  you  got  them  tabulated  there  P — No. 

18.244.  You  have  not  got  the  reports  there  r — I  have 
got  some  of  the  reports  in  the  other  room.  I  have 
taken  them  out  of  the  Medical  Officer's  report  for  the 
city  ;  I  have  counted  them  out. 

18.245.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  the  feeling  in  Gloucester  on 
this  question  a  deep-seated  feeling,  or  is  it  merely  the 
dislike  of  taking  the  trouble  ?— It  is  a  deep-seated 
feeling,  most  certainly.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
our  children  are  not  vaccinated,  and  tbey  will  not  be 
vaccinated. 

18.246.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions  in 
Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

18.247.  And  many  fines  paid  ? — Yes. 

18.248.  And  have  any  people  been  sent  to  prison? — 
Very  few  have  gone  to  prison ;  we  discourage  folks 
going  to  prison,  because  (and  I  think  the  results  have 
proved  we  were  right)  we  felt  that  the  more  unvac- 
cinated children  we  could  get  the  better  ;  that  if  one 
parent  refused  his  neighbours  were  likely  to  follow 
suit,  and  therefore  we  should  more  quickly  do  away 
with  compulsion  by  not  advising  folks  to  go  to  prison. 
And  in  the  case  of  any  very  poor  folks  that  strongly 
object  to  vaccination  and  refused  to  have  their  children 
done,  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  sold  up  we  make  a 
collection  and  find  the  money  for  them.  We  have  no 
system  of  paying  fines ;  they  have  to  take  their  own 
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initiative ;  but  we  take  care  that  no  person,  because  he 
is  poor,  is  hurt. 

18.249.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
those  four  patients  who  caught  the  small-pox  from  the 
sailor  had  been  in  contact  with  him  ? — 'No. 

18.250.  Did  they  catch  it  from  that  individual  case  ? 
— I  do  not  know  at  all ;  it  was  kept  very  quiet. 

18.251.  (Sir  Gliarles  Dalrymple.)  The  cases  were  kept 
quiet  you  say  ? — There  was  not  much  stir  made  about 
it  in  the  town. 

18.252.  But  it  was  the  fear  of  small-pox  that  caused 
the  scare,  and  made  people  think  of  vaccination  ? — You 
see  if  there  was  small-pox  in  the  town,  the  doctors 
would  probably  induce  wavering  parents  to  have  it 
done  of  course.  The  marvel  to  me  is,  that  the  rise 
should  only  have  been  from  50  up  to  76,  out  of  1,200 
births ;  it  is  practically  inappreciable. 

18.253.  So  wavering  parents  have  an  idea  that  vacci- 
nation might  be  a  protection  ? — Yes,  of  course  they 
have. 

18.254.  Even  in  Gloucester? — Even  in  Gloucester 
you  will  find  a  few  ;  and  we  have  strangers  coming  in 
occasionally 

18.255.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Which  do  you  think 
more  important,  the  suppression  of  small-pox,  or  the 
suppression  of  vaccination  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  necessary  relation  between  the  two. 

18.256.  Nay,  but  there  may  be  a  question  which  would 
be  the  greater  evil  or  the  less  ? — Then  I  should  say 
that  the  suppression  of  vaccination  would  be  much  the 
better  thing,  most  certainly.  I  believe  that  yon  cannot 
have  small-pox,  if  you  ask  me  my  personal  belief  (I 
should  not  think  of  giving  it  unasked),  unless  persons 
have  the  small-pox  in  them  ;  and  then  that  being  so,  it 
is  far  better  for  it  to  come  out,  and,  being  out,  it  is 
practically  got  rid  of. 

18.257.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  stated  in  a  sort  of 
table,  that  you  had  there  certain  diseases,  incidental  to 
vaccination,  which  you  say  are  much  diminished  in 
Gloucester? — Yes,  generally  considered  so,  from  111 
to  60. 

18.258.  (Chairman.)  Generally  considered  so,  you 
admit  ? — At  least,  this  is  how  I  put  it ;  believed  to  be 
concomitant  occasionally  of  vaccination. 

18.259.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
an  "  occasional  concomitant "? — Eunning  with,  following 
vaccination,  I  take  it. 

18.260.  What  is  the  force  of  the  statement  of  an 
"  occasional  concomitant "  ? — Not  every  case  would  be 
from  vaccination,  but  occasionally  it  would  be. 

18.261.  In  what  way  is  the  "  occasional "  influenced 
by  vaccination ;  how  is  this  disease  the  result  of  tho 
vaccination,  which  I  presume  you  wish  us  to  infer  was 
the  case  ? — I  will  tell  you  how  as  I  think.  Supposing 
that  you  vaccinated  from  anyone  who  was  of  a  scrofulous 
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tendency,  the  chances  are  it  is  very  likely  that  the  one  j|fr. 
who  was  vaccinated  might  have  scrofula  from  it.,  and     Q,  Newman. 
the  same  with  the  other  diseases.   

18.262.  By  that  I  infer  you  mean  that  the  probabilities    1  * Nov-  189 1 1 
would  be  that  the  scrofula  would  be  transplanted  by 
vaccination  P — Certainly. 

18.263.  And  you  also  think  that  the  other  diseases 
would  be  implanted  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

18.264.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  had  any 
sanitary  activity  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes,  Gloucester  is  a 
very  clean  town. 

18.265.  And  have  sanitary  matters  been  attended  to 
much  more  of  late  years  ? — I  think  we  have  always 
been  well  abreast  of  sanitary  improvements. 

18.266.  Have  you  had  any  fresh  drainage  of  late 
years  ? — Not  of  late  years ;  about  1857  1  think  the 
drainage  was  put  in. 

18.267.  And  how  about  water? — We  have  been  very 
badly  off  for  water  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been 
very  short  of  it ;  but  we  are  taking  steps  to  get  a 
further  supply.  But  the  death-rate  of  Gloucester  is 
considerably  under  that,  I  think,  of  any  of  the  60  great 
towns.    I  think  our  death-rate  is  14  per  1,000. 

18.268.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  said  just  now  that  you 
thought  that  a  man  could  not  have  small-pox  unless  it 
was  in  him,  and  that  it  had  better  come  out  when  it  is 
in  him.  What  is  your  theory  of  the  way  that  it  gets 
into  him  ? — Prom  wrong  conditions  of  life,  unclean  air, 
unclean  food,  unclean  surroundings. 

18.269.  You  do  not  believe  in  contagion  from  small- 
pox patients  ? — No,  I  do  not,  not  unless  he  is  in  a  fit 
state  to  have  it,  If  I  throw  wheat  down  on  this  ground 
it  will  not  grow,  but  if  there  were  earth  and  water  and 
warmth  it  will  grow,  but;  it  will  not  grow  without  it. 

18270.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  correctly  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  did  not  wish  to  press  your  personal 
opinion  on  medical  matters  upon  the  Commission  ? — 
Certainly.  I  am  not  a  medical  man  in  any  way.  Of 
course  everybody  has  his  own  opinions,  but  I  should 
not  think  for  a  moment  of  giving  mine  unless  they 
were  asked  for. 

18.271.  (Mr.  Dugdale.)  How  long  do  you  think  a  man 
is  likely  to  have  small-pox  in  him  before  it  comes  out  ? 
— I  should  think  the  sooner  it  is  out  of  him  the  better. 

18.272.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  in  before 
it  comes  out  ?— I  should  not  say  it  was  small-pox.  If 
he  has  impure  matter  in  him,  dirt  of  any  sort,  it  may 
come  out  in  small-pox  if  small-pox  is  about.  Perhaps 
he  may  have  typhoid  fever  if  that  was  about.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  small-pox  to  be  thrown  on  the  external 
skin,  than  to  have  it  thrown  on  the  more  delicate 
internal  skin  :  in  the  one  case  if  it  is  treated  properly 
there  is  no  danger;  in  the  other  there  is  certainly 
dauger. 

i  withdrew. 


Mr.  Abraham 

18.273.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  monumental  mason 
in  Gloucester,  I  think  ? — A  monumental  mason  and 
stone  merchant. 

18.274.  And  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  ? — Yes,  for  above 
20  years. 

18.275.  You  wish  to  make  some  statement  respecting 
the  vaccination  of  your  children  ? — Yes.  I  am  the 
father  of  thirteen  children,  of  which  twelve  were  vacci- 
nated. All  were  healthy  and  free  from  disease.  The 
last  but  one,  a  nice  healthy  child,  was  never  so  well  or 
so  strong  after  this  operation.  I  then  began  to  con- 
sider what  was  the  cause,  and,  after  considering  the 
matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  from  vacci- 
nation done  by  our  own  medical  man.  I  then  decided 
that  if  we  had  more  children  none  should  ever  be  done  ; 
the  result  being  that  I  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrates,  aud  fined  12s.  6d.  and  costs.  Being  a 
Guardian  of  the  Poor,  I  then  considered  it  my  duty  not 
to  impose  on  others  what  I  did  not  practise,  and  myself 
and  other  Guardians  refused  to  vote  for  Vaccination 
Officers  being  instructed  to  prosecute  anyone  who  did 
not  wish  to  have  their  children  done.  We  then  made 
it  a  test  question  at  the  next  election,  with  this  result : 
that  a  majority  was  elected  (that  is  a  majority  of 
Guardians)  who  would  not  allow  these  poor  defenceless 
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creatures  to  be  summoned  and  fined.  We  had  a  large 
majority  in  every  case ;  and  now  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  I  was  willing,  and  am  still,  to  carry 
out  the  law  and  take  the  infants  from  their  mothers 
and  compel  them  to  be  done,  but  no  one  at  our  Board 
would  go  as  far  at  this  time.  That  originated  from  a 
discussion  we  had;  our  vice-chairman  had  said  that  he 
would  compel  them  to  be  done,  and  take  the  children 
from  their  mothers'  breast.  In  reply  to  that  I  made 
that  answer  to  our  vice-chairman  that  if  he  would  carry 
out  the  law  I  would  take  children  forcibly  from  their 
mothers  that  would  not  consent,  and  I  would  go  with 
him.  It  would  thus  compel  the  matter  to  be  settled, 
as  I  thought  it  would  have  brought  the  matter  to  a 
close.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  majority  of  our  own 
citizens  would  suffer  imprisonment  rather  than  have 
their  children  vaccinated.  I  have  seen  more  suffering 
from  this  cause  than  I  ever  could  have  believed,  oniy 
I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  We  are  now  more  deter- 
mined on  the  subject  than  ever. 

18.276.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  say  you  have  thir- 
teen children  ? — Yes. 

18.277.  Twelve   of  whom  were  vaccinated  ? — Yes, 
twelve  of  them. 
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Mr.  A .  Rice.       18,278.  The  twelfth  child  you  think  suffered  from 

  the  effects  of  vaccination  p — I  believe  so. 

11  Nov.  1891.      18,279.  Did  the  other  eleven  entirely  escape  from  any 

ill-effects  of  vaccination  ? — Only  in  one  case,  our  second 

child. 

18.280.  Then  ten  out  of  twelve  of  your  children,  in 
your  opinion,  suffered  from  the  effects  of  vaccination  ? 
— Did  not  suffer,  only  two  suffered.  Our  oldest  girl 
that  is  alive  now  had  a  very  bad  arm,  but  eventually  it 
came  all  right. 

18.281.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  in  what  way  it  was 
bad  ? — Very  much  inflamed  and  swollen. 

18.282.  What  caused  you  to  believe  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  evil  effects  of  vaccination  P — From  the 
general  symptoms.  I  take  a  common-sense  view  of  it. 
As  the  father  of  a  lot  of  children  I  have  had  some 
experience. 

18.283.  What  did  you  notice ;  what  made  you  infer 
that  what  you  saw  was  the  effects  of  vaccination  p— A 
great  swelling  that  took  place  from  the  hand,  from  the 
wrist  right  up  to  the  shoulder. 

18,284  Then  they  were  local  effects  ?— Yes. 

18.285.  Were  there  any  other  effects  P— No,  none. 

18.286.  Did  the  wound  heal  afterwards  quietly?— 
Yes,  but  it  took  some  time. 

18.287.  In  both  cases  was  that  ? — In  the  one  case  ; 
and  one  dried  up  and  then  partly  broke  out  again,  the 
last  one  I  had  vaccinated. 

18.288.  But  they  were  both  in  the  arm  P— Yes. 

18.289.  Both  local  effects  from  the  vaccination?— 
Both  local  effects  from  the  vaccination,  I.  believe  it 
was. 


18.290.  Was  there  anything  in  the  constitution,  did 
yoa  observe,  of  the  child  P — Only  the  child  dwindled  ; 
it  was  a  very  fine  child  the  last  we  had  vaccinated,  a 
very  fine  baby  ;  it  never  got  on  so  well  afterwards,  but 
got  thinner. 

18.291.  They  have  both  completely  recovered  from 
this,  have  they  ? — So  far,  I  should  think,  completely 
recovered. 

18.292.  Two  out  of  twelve  ?— Two  out  of  twelve.  This 
question  was  on  at  the  time ;  it  was  just  the  time  that 
the  prosecutions  were  taking  place  in  Gloucester,  and  I 
was  called  and  went  round  and  saw  several  cases,  very 
bad  caseB.  There  was  one  child  that  died.  I  saw  the 
whole  of  the  three  holes  right  bare  to  the  bone.  There 
was  an  inquest  held  on  that  child,  a  report  of  which  is 
in  the  local  papers.  I  saw  several  very  bad  cases  where 
the  children  had  broken  out  in  their  faces.  We  never 
had  an  eruption  so  far  as  our  children  were  concerned. 

18.293.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  you  consider  that  two  out 
of  twelve  children  were  too  many  to  be  injured  by 
vaccination  ? — I  should  consider  one  out  of  twelve  too 
many.  I  would  rather  suffer  myself  than  allow  any  of 
my  children  to  suffer  from  any  such  cause  as  that,  even 
i  jit  were  imprisonment. 

18.294.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  do  you  think  Gloucester 
would  receive  a  suggestion  of  compulsory  re-vaccina- 
tion P— Not  at  all ;  I  think  there  are  now  5,000  unvac- 
cinated  children  in  Gloucester  within  the  last  few 
years. 

18.295.  In  what  way  do  you  think  they  would  resent 
it  P — I  believe  a  great  many  would  suffer  imprisonment, 
fine,  or  anything  else,  rather  than  that  they  would 
consent  to  it.  That  is  my  experience,  and  I  am  chiefly 
among  the  working  men  and  have  been  all  my  life.  I 
have  risen  from  a  working  man  myself. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  G.  H. 
Gledhill. 


Mr.  George  Henky  Gledhill  examined. 


18.296.  (Chairman.)  You  are  from  Halifax  ?— Yes. 

18.297.  And  you  wish  to  make  a  statement  relating 
to  the  question  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  1880. 
What  is  your  occupation  ?— I  am  a  member  of  the 
Halifax  Board  of  Guardians,  and  I  have  been  the  vac- 
cination committee's  chairman  for  close  upon  12 
months ;  I  have  been  six  years  on  the  Board. 

18.298.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  The  vaccination  com- 
mittee or  the  anti-vaccination  committee  ?  —  The 
vaccination  committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

18.299.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  us  your  experience 
relating  to  the  Acts?— The  Halifax  Onion,  which  I 
represent,  comprises  the  county  borough  of  Halifax 
with    83,000  inhabitants ;  it   also  includes  19  other 
townships,  making  a  total  population  of  190,000.  Pre- 
vious to  1880,  that  is  the  year  which  is  named,  the 
Vaccination  Acts  were  very  well  complied  with,  for  in 
1873  we  found  that  out  of  5,552  births  there  were  over 
5,000  successfully  vaccinated.    In  1880  we  had  5,517 
births  and  we  had  4,710  vaccinated ;  the  defaulters  had 
somewhat  increased  during  the  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious to  that  date,  and  on  March  4th,  1880,  the  Clerk 
to  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians  stated  to  the  Board 
that  he  had  taken  some  proceedings  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and  he  thought 
with  a  little  pressure  the  Union  would  stand  as  well  as 
it  had  done  in  the  past.    This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  in  initiating  prosecutions  led,  after  a  time,  to  the 
formation  of  anti-vaccination  leagues,  not  only  in  the 
borough  of  Halifax,  but  in  several  of  the  out-townships. 
With  the  continuance  of  prosecutions  these  leagues 
gradually  increased  in  strength  until  they  gained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  district.   This  is  shown  by  the 
first  nomination  which  the  people  made  of  one  who 
was  a  defaulter  under  the  Vaccination  Acts,  namely, 
Mr.  Joseph  Walshaw,  solicitor,  for  a  seat  upon  the 
Board.    This  gentleman  was  defeated,  however,  but  in 
the  following  year  he  was  carried  by  a  decisive  majority 
alons?  with  three  more  pronounced  opponents  to  prose- 
cutions under  the  Vaccination  Acts.    Out  of  seven 
seats  for  the  Halifax  township  four  were  thus  filled 
by  an ti- vaccination  candidates.    In  the  early  part  of 
1883  the  first  sale  of  goods  seized  by  distraint  belong- 
ing to  defaulters  evoked  a  very  marked  manifestation 
of  popular  indignation ;  some  10,000  people  assembled 
and  many  speeches  were  made  by  prominent  gentle- 
men in  the  town.    On  the  9th  of  May  1883  Mr.  Joseph 


Walshaw,  our  new  member  upon  the  Board,  moved 
the  following  resolution  :  "  That  all  general  directions 
"  heretofore  given  to  the  Vaccination  Officer  be  re- 
"  scinded,  and  that  in  future  he  only  proceed  under 
"  the  special  directions  of  the  Board  or  vaccination 
"  committee."  This  motion  was  not  carried.  On  the 
26th  March  1884  Mr.  Joseph  Walshaw  moved :  "  That 
"  the  Vaccination  Officer  take  no  legal  proceedings 
"  under  the  Vaccination  Acts  without  the  special 
"  directions  of  the  Board,  and  after  consideration  by 
"  the  vaccination  committee ; "  or  in  the  alternative  : 
"  That  the  Vaccination  Officer  take  no  legal  proceed- 
"  ings  under  the  Vaccination  Acts  until  the  cages 
"  have  been  considered  by  the  vaccination  committee 
"  and  come  before  the  Board  for  their  directions." 
The  chairman,  however  (after  consulting  with  the 
Clerk),  ruled  that  such  motions  were  illegal  and 
could  not  be  put.  I  may  say  that  up  to  this  point 
our  Clerk  had  always  affirmed  that  the  Vaccina- 
tion Officer  could  proceed  against  defaulters  by  the 
general  directions  given  him  in  1874  without  the 
interference  of  the  Board.  It  was  then  proposed  : 
"  That  the  Board  differs  with  the  ruling  of  the 
"  chairman  in  the  matter;"  which  upon  a  show  of 
hands  was  lost,  and  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  con- 
firmed. It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Rigge,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Swale,  two  of  our  opponents:  "That  in  the 
"  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  most  expedient  that  the 
"  administiation  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  should  be 
"  independent  of  the  Poor  Law  administration,  and  that 
"  the  Local  Government  Board  be  respectfully  re- 
"  quested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining 
"  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  shall  remove  from 
"  Boards  of  Guardians  any  responsibility  to  see  to  the 
"  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination 
"  Acts,"  which  upon  a  show  of  hands  was  carried  by 
19  votes  to  6.  In  March  1884  the  policy  of  the  league 
was  now  directed  towards  obtaining  an  effective  repre- 
sentation upon  the  Board  of  Guardians  during  the  forth- 
coming elections.  As  previously  stated,  we  had  four 
out  of  seven  pronounced  anti -vaccinationists  upon  the 
Board,  representing  the  Halifax  township;  these  were 
secure  for  two  years  longer.  The  township  of  North- 
owram,  with  a  population  of  23,000,  was  represented  by 
three  Guardians.  These  gentlemen  were  appealed  to, 
but  would  not  promise  to  help  us  in  the  least.  We 
opposed  their  return  by  three  pronounced  anti-vacci- 
nationiste,  and  we  were  successful  in  all  three  cases. 
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The  tbree  gentlemen  defeated  were  men  of  high  stand- 
ing and  highly  respected.  The  township  of  Ovenden, 
with  a  population  of  14,000,  was  represented  by  two 
Guardians  ;  one  in  favour  of  compulsion,  the  other 
against.  The  gentleman  in  favour  of  compulsion,  was 
an  alderman  of  the  borough,  and  one  whom  we  were 
very  unwilling  to  oppose,  but  we  had  no  alternative ; 
he  was  opposed  by  a  thorough  anti-Yaccinationist,  and 
was  defeated.  Thus  in  two  important  townships,  repre- 
senting a  population  of  37,000,  good,  reliable,  sound, 
and  respectable  gentlemen  were  defeated,  simply  upon 
a  question  of  compulsion  or  no  compulsion.  We  had 
also  successes  in  other  smaller  townships.  The  result 
of  these  elections  led  to  considerable  modifications  of 
the  policy  of  the  Board,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
following  resolutions.  On  June  4th,  1884,  Mr.  Walshaw 
moved  :  "  That  in  future  the  Vaccination  Officer  report 
"  through  the  vaccination  committee,  and  not  directly 
"  to  the  Board";  this  was  carried  without  any  oppo- 
sition. Our  position  upon  the  Board  was  not  yet  so 
strong  as  we  desired.  The  township  of  Rastrick  was 
represented  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  about  25  years,  and  has 
been  chairman  on  different  occasions  for  five  years. 
This  gentleman  was  credited  with  being  our  most  deadly 
opponent. 

18,300.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  final  result  of  all 
this  was  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians  ? — I  am  coming  to  that.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  our  position  upon  the  Board  would  not  be 
secure  while  this  gentleman  was  upon  it ;  it  was  there- 
fore decided  to  contest  his  seat.  Being  a  very  influen- 
tial gentleman  in  the  townsbip  he  represented,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  procure  a  gentleman  in  his  own 
district  to  oppose  him.  I  was  appealed  to  and  invited 
to  oppose  him,  and  after  repeated  refusals  I  decided  to 
stand  the  contest.  The  township  of  Bastrick  has  a 
population  of  about  8,000  and  is  about  5  miles  from 
Halifax.  I  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  township, 
very  few  people  even  knew  my  name  ;  yet  the  results 
were  :  Taylor,  508  votes,  and  myself  504.  Thus  I  was 
in  a  minority  of  four.  From  what  I  saw  at  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes  I  demanded  a  scrutiny.  After  a  very 
lengthy  and  protracted  correspondence  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  (we  bad  two  inquiries  by  two  of 
their  inspectors,  and  I  bad  two  interviews  with  the 
Right  Honourable  James  Stansfeld  at  Whitehall)  the 
result  was  that  nine  months  after  the  election  I  was 
declared  elected  by  a  special  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  unseated.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  the  document,  sir,  it  is  here.  Then  the 
same  year  we  came  to  the  climax.  On  the  21st 
September  1887  Mr.  Walshaw  moved  and  I  seconded : 
' '  That  the  resolution  of  this  Board  giving  general 
"  instructions  to  the  Vaccination  Officer  to  prosecute 
"  under  the  Vaccination  Acts  be  and  the  same  is 
"  hereby  rescinded."  15  guardians  voted  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  6  against,  and  6  neutral ;  the  motion 
was  therefore  declared  carried.  I  may  say  that  this 
decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  completely 
closed  the  efforts  to  carry  out  the  law  in  the  Halifax 
Union.  The  Board  withdrew  all  the  summonses  which 
were  then  pending,  about  50,  and  paid  all  costs  at 
the  court.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  vaccinations 
began  with  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  prosecute ;  that 
decline  has  continued  since  prosecutions  were  aban- 
doned in  a  still  more  marked  degree.  One  striking  re- 
sult of  the  experience  of  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians 
in  adopting  the  prosecuting  policy  was  that  instead 
of  pressure  restoring  the  number  who  complied  with 
the  vaccination  laws  to  their  former  proportions,  it  had 
the  reverse  effect  and  increased  the  number  of  de- 
faulters, and  thus  falsified  in  an  emphatic  manner  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians  when 
he  commenced  the  prosecutions,  namely,  that  a  little 
pressure  would  make  the  Halifax  Union  stand  as  well 
as  it  had  done  before.  Since  1882  there  has  been  a 
continuous  decline  up  to  the  present  day  with  one 
slight  exception,  and  the  figures  do  not  approve  or 
support  the  idea  that  prosecutions  obtain  compliance 
with  the  laws.  To  show  the  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  vaccinations  1  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  statistics.  In  1880,  the  year  which  is  men- 
tioned, when  the  prosecutions  were  commenced,  there 
were  out  of  5,517  births  4,710  successful  vaccinations ; 
whereas  in  1890  the  numbers  of  vaccinations  had  fallen 
to  684,  that  is  from  4,710  to  684,  a  decrease  of  4,026. 
In  the  earlier  year,  1880,  we  find  92  unaccounted  for ; 
whereas  in  1890  the  number  had  reached  3,282.  We 
shall  have  a  still  further  increase  of  defaulters  this 


year.  I  do  not  think  the  number  of  successful  vac-  Mr.  G.  H. 
cinations  will  exceed  450  out  of  nearly  5,000  births.  Gledhill. 

If  a  rigorous  enforcement  would  have  received  com-   

pliance  with  the  law  it  ought  to  have  done  so  in  Hali-    11  Nov.  1891. 

fax,  more  especially  as  not  only  were  a  considerable  

number  of  summonses  issued,  but,  in  cases  of  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  fines,  the  law  was  carried  out  in 
the  most  obnoxious  manner  so  as  to  act  as  a 
possible  deterrent  to  others.  When  distraints  had 
had  to  be  levied  (as  in  the  case  of  myself),  not  only 
were  the  goods  marked,  but  a  man,  who  was  not  a 
bailiff  of  the  court,  was  placed  in  the  house  to  remain 
day  and  night,  until  the  a;oods  had  to  be  removed  for 
the  purposes  of  sale.  To  cite  my  own  case  as  an 
example,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Halifax  must  have 
regarded  me  as  a  very  dangerous  character,  for  be 
gave  strict  orders  that  the  bailiff  must  not  on  any 
account  leave  the  house,  so  that  he  had  to  be  relieved 
by  a  policeman  while  he  went  home  to  his  meals. 
Altogether  during  the  week  of  distraint  I  had  31 
policemen  in  and  out  of  my  house.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary was  appealed  to  as  to  the  legality  of  the  action  of 
the  Chief  Constable,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  a  legal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Constable  to  put  a  bailiff  in  the  house  of  a  man  so  well 
known  as  myself.  I  also  wrote  to  several  members  of 
Parliament  and  other  gentlemen,  and  they,  most  of 
them,  advised  me  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  I 
decided,  however,  to  leave  it  alone.  According  to  the 
fees  paid  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880  to  the  Public 
Vaccinators,  the  per-centage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Union  amongst  the  poor  (I  refer  now  to  births)  who 
complied  with  the  law  was  about  20  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage complying  with  the  Acts  in  1890  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1880  is  only  14J,  indicating,  I 
think,  in  an  incontrovertible  manner  that  the  more 
advanced,  the  more  educated,  well-to-do  part  of  the 
community  are  resorting  to  vaccination  as  a  preventa- 
tive of  disease  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  those 
who  resort  to  the  Public  Vaccinators.  The  fees  paid 
to  the  Public  Vaccinators  in  1883  were  257?.  ;  the 
fees  paid  in  1891  were  46Z.  The  cases  of  small-pox 
since  1881  were  as  follows:  In  1881,  6;  in  1882,  1; 
in  1883,  2 ;  in  1884,  1 ;  in  1885,  7  ;  in  1886,  3  ;  in  1887, 
3 ;  in  1888, 1 ;  in  1889,  2  ;  and  in  1890,  none.  I  can 
only  say.  with  my  experience  of  the  Halifax  section, 
which  is  no  small  township,  that  any  attempt  to  enforce 
compulsion  would  meet  with  disastrous  failure.  I 
believe  that  there  is  scarcely  a  member  upon  the  Board 
who  would  like  to  take  the  initiative  in  voting  for 
prosecutions,  and,  if  he  did,  I  have  no  doubt  his  action 
would  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  his  return  would  be 
opposed.  I  have  simply  tried  in  my  hurried  way  to 
give  you  the  facts  of  the  case  regarding  my  own  town- 
ship. 

18.301.  (Mr.  Dugdale.)  Have  you  any  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases  in  Halifax? — Yes. 

18.302.  Is  it  used  for  small-pox  cases? — Yes,  wo 
have  both  a  fever  and  a  small-pox  hospital.  All  these 
cases  were  removed  to  the  small-pox  hospital  under 
the  directions  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

18.303.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  Leicester 
system  of  isolation  ? — Yes. 

18.304.  Do  you  adopt  it  at  all ;  have  you  any  system 
of  that  kind  p— No  * 

18.305.  No  notification  or  isolation  P — No,  no  further 
system  except  that  the  hospital  is  somewhat  detached 
from  the  general  hospital.* 

18.306.  You  have  got  no  definite  system  like  the 
Leicester  system  ? — No.* 

18.307.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  When  did  the  prosecu- 
tion stop,  I  did  not  catch  the  date  ? — In  1887. 

18.308.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  of  vaccination 
since  then  ? — A  very  serious  one.  I  could  give  you  the 
numbers  in  that  year  if  you  desire  it.  In  1887,  out  of 
5,000  births  3,000  were  vaccinated  ;  the  next  year  the 
births  were  about  20  less,  and  the  vaccinations  declined 
to  2,167;  in  1889  they  fell  to  1,284;  last  year  to  684; 
and  this  year  there  will  be  about  450. 

18.309.  There  have  been  no  prosecutions  during  that 
period  ? — There  have  been  none  since  my  prosecution ; 


•  Since  giving  evidence  I  have  made  inquiries  from  our  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  find  the  method  of  isolation  rather  more  perfect 
than  I  thought.  We  have  a  small  small-pox  hospital  which  is  not  far 
from  the  regular  hospital,  yet  it  is  completely  isolated,  and  the  methods, 
although  not  so  extensively  carried  out  as  at  Leicester,  are  similar  in 
many  respects.  AVe  have  had  notification  in  Halifax  for  nine  years  and 
thorough  isolation.— G.  H.  G. 
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Gledhill.  manner  they  treated  me  in  the  way  of  bailiffs  that 

  the  magistrates  and  all  the  officials  are  completely  sick 
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18.310.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Tou  mentioned  a  resolutisn 
that  had  been  brought  forward  in  your  Board  of 
Guardians  in  favour  of  separating  the  enforcement  of 
the  vaccination  law  from  the  duties  of  the  Guardians? 
—Tea. 

18.311.  I  forget  whether  you  said  that  resolution 
■was  carried  p — It  was  carried  by  19  votes  to  6. 

18.312.  Do  you  desire  that  now;  are  you  of  that 
opinion  now  P — The  Board  at  present  of  course  are 
against  prosecution  altogether ;  but  if  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Act  being  enforced,  decidedly  I  should  say 
they  would  be  in  favour  of  that  separation. 

18.313.  What  would  be  the  effect  in  Halifax  if  [a  law 
were  made  enforcing  vaceination,  apart  from  the 
Guardians  altogether,  by  some  direct  imperial  centre  P 
— The  effect  in  Halifax  would  simply  be,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  that  the  people  detest  the  system  so  much 
that  they  would  either  pay  their  fine  or  refuse  to  pay 
their  fine,  and  the  goods  would  be  distrained  upon. 
Tou  would  never  force  the  people  of  Halifax  to  be 
vaccinated.  I  may  say  that  not  only  amongst  the 
poor  at  present  but  amongst  the  well-to-do  people  the 
whole  system  is  abhorred  both  by  the  better  classes 
and  the  poor  classes.  We  have  medical  men  and 
gentlemen  of  position  who  are  with  us  in  spirit,  but  do 
not  like  to  be  with  us  in  name. 

18.314.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  think  you  told  us  that  your 
Board  of  Guardians  came  to  the  conclusion  to  instruct 
the  Vaccination  Officer  not  to  proceed  in  any  case  to 
take  action  unless  he  had  consulted  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians  P — Tes. 

18.315.  Did  the  Local  Government  Board  interfere 
with  that  ? — There  has  never  been  any  communication 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  on  any  of  these 
matters. 

18.316.  Tou  are  aware  that  in  other  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, notably  in  Keighley  and  Dewsbury,  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  procure 
a  mandamus  ? — Yes. 


18.317.  But  no  such  action  has  been  taken  in  the  case 
of  Halifax  ?— No. 

18.318.  Or  have  they  acted  on  Article  17  of  the 
Instructions  to  Vaccinnation  Officers  that  the  Vaccina- 
tion Officer  shall  take  proceedings  where  necessary 
under  the  Vaccination  Acts  in  any  case  where  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  direct  him  to  do  so  P — 
No. 

18.319.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  cases  of 
small-pox  patients  admitted  into  your  infectious  diseases 
hospital  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

18.320.  Tou  have  read  out  a  list  of  patients  admitted 
with  small-pox  into  your  small-pox  hospital,  where  did 
you  get  that  from? — From  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health's  report. 

18.321.  Does  that  not  state  the  condition  as  to  vacci- 
nation P — No. 

18.322.  Have  any  of  the  nurses  in  the  hospital  taken 
small-pox  P — Tes.  In  1881  a  case  was  sent  into  the 
hospital,  in  the  place  where  I  live,  and  two  nurses  con- 
tracted the  disease,  although  they  had  been  vaccinated 
and  re -vaccinated.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  facts ;  I  did 
not  think  of  the  question  coming  up.  (See  Questions 
27,664-743.) 

18.323.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Could  you  get  them  p — 
Tes. 

18.324.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  "Who  would  be  the 
proper  person  to  know  that  P-^-The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

18.325.  Or  the  Union  doctor  P— The  Medical  Officer, 
I  think.  ' 

18.326.  Is  that  Dr.  Dolan  ?— Dr.  Ainley  is  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  (See  Questions  27,664-743.)  Dr. 
Dolan  is  the  Union  doctor. 

18.327.  Who  would  have  charge  of  those  patients  P — 
Dr.  Dolan,  if  they  were  sent  in  from  the  Union ;  if  not, 
their  own  doctor.  A  question  was  asked  in  Parliament, 
if  you  remember,  about  those  cases  by  Mr.  Hopwood, 
and  the  answer  was  given  then  that  these  nurses  had 
been  re-vaccinated.  The  Medical  Officer  however 
declared  that  they  must  have  had  the  germs  of  small- 
pox at  the  time  of  re-vaccination. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 


Seventy-sixth  Day. 


Wednesday,  18th  November  1891. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  LOED  HERSCHELL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr 
E.  Ingham. 
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Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 
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Dr.  John  Syer  Beistowe. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 

Professor  Michael  Poster. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P. 
Mr.  P.  Meadows  White,  Q.C 
Mr.  John  Alfred  Bright. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary- 


Mr.  Edward  Ingham  examined. 


18.328.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  a  consulting  engineer  p 
— I  am. 

18.329.  And  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
a  Town  Councillor  of  the  borough  of  Oldham  p — I  am. 

18.330.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  controversy 
with  regard  to  vaccination  in  the  borough  of  Oldham  P — 
Not  as  an  anti-vaccinator.  I  have  never  been  associated 
with  the  anti-vaccination  movement. 

18,331-  But  individually  you  have  taken  some  part  in 
the  controversy  that  has  gone  on  P — In  a  public  capacity 


I  have  gone  before  the  magistrates  to  plead  for  non- 
prosecution.  On  the  9th  January  1871,  just  after  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870, 1  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  School  Board  for  the  borough  of 
Oldham ;  I  sat  for  18  years,  and  voluntarily  withdrew 
my  name  on  the  9th  January  1889.  Shortly  after  I 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
three  years  terminating  in  April  1892.  On  the  2nd 
November  instant  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  addressing  only  one  meeting  of  friends,  by  the 
largest  majority  of  all  the  eight  contested  wards  and 
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the  largest  number  of  votes  but  one.  I  have  thus  been 
in  public  office  21  years.  I  am  also  a  governor  of  the 
Oldham  Infirmary,  and  have  been  for  about  10  years, 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  five  or  six  years,  and  a  member  of  tbe  com- 
mittee of  the  Science  and  Art  School.  Previous  to 
1878  I  was  a  pro-vaccinationist.  My  attention  was  then 
called  to  the  horrible  sufferings  from  vaccination  of  a 
neighbour's  child  at  7,  Grosvenor  Street,  almost  opposite 
to  where  I  lived.  I  at  once  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the 
public  papers  calling  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  and 
magistrates  to  the  dangers  of  vaccination,  and  as  the 
subject  of  that  letter  had  such  an  impression  on  my 
mind  at  the  time,  and  the  letter  itself  had  considerable 
influence  with  some  of  the  magistrates  with  whom  I 
sat  upon  the  School  Board,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
read  that  letter ;  it  will  not  take  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes. 

18.332.  Very  well  ?— "  To  the  editor  of  the  Oldham 
"  Chronicle.  Sir, — I  feel  impelled  to  enter  my  vehe- 
"  ment  protest  and  indignation  against  an  outrage  just 
"  committed  on  a  poor  helpless  infant  by  a  man  armed 
"  with  the  might  and  majesty  of  English  law.  This 
"  afternoon  a  neighbour  of  mine,  the  mother  of  a 
"  family,  sent  for  me  to  look  at  her  youngest  child,  an 
"  infant  about  seven  months  old,  which  lay  on  her 
"  knee  in  an  unconscious  state  and  to  all  appearance 
"  on  the  verge  of  death.  Its  little  feet  were  one  mass 
"  of  corruption  and  mortification,  which  wore  fast 
"  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Its  sufferings 
"  for  weeks  have  been  of  the  most  excruciating 
"  character.  Its  screams  and  contortions  have  been 
"  heartrending  to  witness,  and  the  poor  mother  con- 
"  sequently  has  been  nights  and  nights  unable  to 
"  undress  or  take  one  moment's  rest  from  the  side  of 
"  the  little  sufferer.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  this 
"  innocent  unoffending  creatuv.-e  was  a  fine  healthy 
"  cherub,  the  delight  of  its  parents  and  family,  when 
"  the  abominable  practice  of  compulsory  blood  poison - 
"  ing  was  performed  upon  it  under  the  guise  of  vacci- 
"  nation.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  both 
"  sides,  and  therefore  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
"  the  merits  of  the  vaccination  question,  but  I  think 
"  that  even  one  such  instance  of  human  suffering  and 
"  parental  anguish  ought  to  make  poor  law  guardians 
"  and  magistrates  hesitate  before  they  prosecute  and 
"  convict  conscientious  thinking  parents  who  refuse  to 
"  submit  their  loved  ones  to  such  fearful  risks.  I 
"  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  believe  that  putting  diseased 
"  matter  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  child  can  either 
"  improve  the  blood  or  render  it  less  liable  to  take 
"  disease  afterwards.  The  thing  seems  so  unnatural 
"  and  contrary  to  all  common  sense  that  I  feel  confi- 
"  dent,  were  it  not  hemmed  in  by  '  vested  interests ' 
"  and  '  protected  privileges,'  it  would  have  been 
"  scouted  from  civilised  communities  long  ago.  There 
"  is  also  special  ground  for  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
"  magistrates  to  enforce  this  barbarous  law,  seeing 
"  that  in  all  human  probability  it  will  very  shortly  be 
"  swept  from  the  statute  book  and  relegated  to  the 
"  '  follies  of  the  ancients.'  It  is  entirely  at  the 
"  suggestion  and  request  of  this  poor  heart-broken 
"  mother,  who  feels  anxious  to  warn  other  parents 
"  against  her  misfortune,  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty, 
"  in  the  interests  and  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  weak, 
"  unoffending  infants,  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
"  selves,  to  give  publicity  to  the  above  painful  incident, 
"  of  which  there  are,  no  doubt,  thousands  all  over 
"  the  country  known  only  to  the  poor  disconsolate 
"  parents.  The  doctor  attending  this  poor  child 
"  acknowledges  that  it  is  the  result  of  vaccination, 
"  and  says  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  its  recovery. 
"  Yours  respectfully.  E.  Ingham,  6,  Grosvenor  Street, 
"  Oldham,  November  8th,  1878.  P.S.— This  grievous 
"  case  proved  fatal  on  November  9th,  a  happy  release 
"  for  the  innocent  victim  of  the  murderous  and 
"  abominable  vaccination  law.  The  doctor's  certificate 
"  was  '  chronic  erysipelas,'  though  the  child  ailed 
"  nothing  till  after  vaccination."  How  it  could  be  a 
case  of  chronic  erysipelas  in  a  child  seven  months  old 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Although  I  have  never 
joined  the  Anti-Vaccination  Society,  I  have  ever  since 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

18.333.  You  were  opposed  to  the  practice  at  the  time, 
you  wrote  that  letter,  I  gather  •  the  language  you  used 
with  reference  to  vaccination  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  you  had  already  formed  an  opinion  strongly  adverse 
to  it  ? — In  that  sense  I  had ;  but  I  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  pro-vaccinationist,  you  understand,  some  time 
previous  to  that.    Although  I  have  never  joined  the 
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parents.    Some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Anti-   

Vaccination  Society,  I  went  through  the  Vaccination 
Officer's  books  for  17  years  back,  and  wrote  out  a  list  of 
prosecutions  in  the  Oldham  Union  from  the  13th 
August  1879  to  the  30th  September  1886,  a  period  of 
eight  years,  when  prosecutions  ceased.  I  have  prepared 
a  table  with  the  different  batches  of  prosecutions  divided 
into  seven  columns,  showing  how  they  were  disposed 
of.  One  column,  for  instance,  gives  the  number  of 
prosecutions;  the  next  gives  the  number  adjourned; 
the  next  gives  the  number  withdrawn  ;  the  next  gives 
the  number  dismissed ;  the  next  gives  the  number  of 
orders ;  the  next  gives  the  number  of  vaccinations ; 
and  the  last  gives  the  number  of  persons  fined  with  the 
amounts  of  the  fines  inflicted.  Without  going  through 
the  several  years  I  may  sum  up  by  giving  yon  the  total 
of  the  eight  years,  in  those  several  columns.  The 
number  of  prosecutions  taken  from  the  Vaccination 
Officer's  books  totalled  1,622;  there  were  709  adjourned, 
108  withdrawn,  10  dismissed,  116  orders  made,  306 
vaccinated ;  and  the  total  number  of  fines  inflicted  was 
373. 

18,334.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Your  table  gives  the 
dates,  does  it? — It  gives  the  date  of  every  batch  of 
prosecutions  in  each  year  separately  in  detail,  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  eight  years  are  totalled  up  at 
the  last.  The  parliamentary  return  moved  for  by 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed  on  the  24th  March  1890,  states,  on  page 
10,  that  there  were  241  persons  fined,  of  whom  74  were 
fined  more  than  once,  thus  making  a  total  of  315  fines  ; 
while  this  detailed  statement  from  the  books  of  the 
Union  themselves  shows  373.  I  next  give  a  list  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  repeatedly  prosecuted.  It  is 
the  only  list  in  the  whole  of  the  books  I  have  examined 
giving  a  summary  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
repeatedly  prosecuted-  and  therefore  it  does  not  take 
in  the  whole  of  the  summonses  and  prosecutions, 
embodied  in  this  table,  and  so  far  it  is  only  a  part  of 
the  records  but  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  It 
contains  a  list  of  persons  who  were  prosecuted  from 
once  up  to  17  times  each,  including  four  fined  four 
times ;  two  five  times  ;  one  six  times ;  five  seven  times ; 
two  eight  times  ;  one  10  times ;  one  11  times ;  and 
one  17  times.  This  parliamentary  return  gives  two 
fined  four  times;  and  two  fined  five  times,  but  none 
more  frequently.  Now  as  I  happen  to  know  most  of 
these  persons  who  have  been  repeatedly  prosecuted  to 
be  thoughtful,  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizens,  I  will 
not  refer  to  them,  but  only  to  one  of  the  number. 
The  first  on  that  list  is  a  Mr.  Isaiah  Lee,  who  is  down 
as  being  prosecuted  eight  times,  whereas  he  told  me 
on  Saturday  last  himself  that  he  has  been  prosecuted 
nearer  40  times  than  eight,  that  he  has  had  as  many 
summonses  as  would  almost  paper  one  side  of  his  house, 
and  that  he  has  paid  nearer  20L  than  anything  else  in 
fines.  I  refer  to  this  case  specially  because  two  of  his 
children  have  been  debarred  from  pursuing  the  occupa- 
tion of  teachers  in  our  Board  Schools  simply  because 
they  have  not  been  vaccinated,  and  I  specially  empha- 
size that  because  of  its  affecting  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  Board  Schools.  I  will  not  further  refer 
to  that  because  there  is  another  witness  to  follow  me 
who  is  at  present  on  the  School  Board,  and  who  will 
enlarge  on  that  view  of  the  question  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  At  the  time  of  the  election  of  Guardians 
in  1883,  just  at  the  turning  point  of  prosecutions  or  no 
prosecutions,  and  three  years  before  their  cessation,  the 
opinions  of  thirteen  of  the  Guardians  were  obtained.  Of 
these  eight  were  opposed  to  compulsion,  four  were 
opposed  to  more  than  one  fine,  and  one  was  opposed  to 
prosecutions  beyond  section  29.  One  approved  of  vac 
cination,  two  disapproved  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination,  and 
three  disapproved  of  all  vaccination.  Since  that  time 
the  opinions  of  the  Guardians  have  advanced,  and  of  the 
present  Board,  consisting  of  24  members,  four  approve  of 
prosecutions  and  twenty  are  opposed  to  them.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  prosecutions 
so  far  as  the  present  Board  is  concerned  ;  some  of  the 
Guardians,  I  believe,  would,  be  prepared  to  go  to  prison 
rather  than  commence  to  prosecute  conscientious 
parents.  The  Guardians  are  at  present  in  conflict  with 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  matter  of  vaccina- 
tion stations.  Communications  have  been  received  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  at  different  times  pointing 
out  the  illegality  of  the  Public  Vaccinator  performing 
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Mr.  the  operation  in  his  private  surgery.  The  Board  of 
E.  Ingham.     Guardians,  however,  refuse  to  hire  a  room  for  this 

  purpose.    The  total  number  of  vaccinations  for  the  year 

18  Nov.  1891.    ending  in  June  last  was  524,  or  10'08  per  week,  or  1'68 

 for  each  of  the  six  Public  Vaccinators,  and  I  hold  in  my 

hand,  or  I  have  on  the  table,  a  copy  of  a  receipt  for 
public  vaccinations  paid  by  this  very  doctor  for  whom 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  now  enforcing  the 
Guardians  to  take  a  public  station,  showing  that  he  paid 
to  the  Co-operative  Society  9s.  4d.  for  56  vaccinations 
at  2d.  per  head  from  November  13th,  1888,  to  March  31st, 
1890 ;  that  averages  0'77,  or  three-quarters  of  a  child 
per  week, — the  very  doctor  for  whom  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  now  insisting  on  the  Guardians  taking 
a  public  station  and  paying  for  it  rather  than  allowing 
him  to  vaccinate  in  his  own  surgery. 

18.335.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
that  is  that  you  say  he  paid  to  the  co-operative  society  ? 
— It  is  a  receipt  for  a  sum  that  Dr.  Thomson  actually 
paid  for  a  room  in  the  co-operative  society  some  time 
ago,  but  the  fee  was  so  small  that  they  gave  him  notice 
to  quit  and  this  is  the  receipt  for  the  money  he  paid. 

18.336.  For  the  use  of  a  room? — For  the  use  of  a 
room,  since  when  he  has  not  had  any  public  station 
but  he  has  performed  what  vaccinations  he  has  done  in 
his  own  surgery  ;  and  this  is  the  receipt  only  averaging 
three-quarters  of  a  child  per  week. 

18.337.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  "What  was  the  2d. 
a  head  for  P — The  rent  that  he  paid  for  the  room,  that 
is  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  per  head. 

18.338.  (Mr.  Bright.)  The  Co-operative  Society  charged 
him  2d.  a  head  for  every  child  he  vaccinated  ? — That  is 
the  stipulated  price  ;  2d.  a  head  ia  allowed  by  the 
Department,  and  Is.  6d.  a  head  for  the  vaccinations. 
The  2d.  a  head  is  for  the  rent  of  the  room.  The 
actual  proportion  that  falls  to  these  officers  is  of  course 
considerably  less,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  number 
of  these  524  operations  are  performed  by  private  family 
doctors.  These  524  operations  represent  the  whole  of 
the  vaccinations  for  the  last  year  ending  the  31st  of 
December  1890. 

18.339.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Can  you  give  us  the  nnm- 
ber  of  births  at  the  same  time  P — Yes,  my  table  shows 
the  number  of  births  as  well,  but  I  shall  come  to  that 
further  on  with  your  permission.  It  is  preposterous  to 
pay  six  medical  officers  fixed  salaries,  and  Is.  6d.  per 
child  besides,  and  to  keep  up  six  vaccination  stations 
for  about  one  child  or  less  per  week  each.  This  conflict 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  an  issue.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  "general  instruction"  under  which  the 
Vaccination  Officer  could  institute  proceedings  against 
defaulters,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  resolution  relating 
to  that  with  the  date  and  the  names  of  the  mover  and 
seconder,  which  reads  as  follows  :  "  That  the  Vaccina- 
"  tion  Officer  be  instructed  to  take  proceedings  against 
"  all  persons  who  have  been  already  summoned  .under 
"  the  31st  section  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  without 
"  further  instructions."  That  is  the  resolution  as 
passed  by  the  vaccination  committee  only. 


18.340.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  date  of  that,  do  you 
say  ?— May  30th,  1877.  In  1881  the  clerk  stated  that  a 
meeting  of  the  vaccination  committee  had  been  held 
that  Wednesday  afternoon  at  which  the  usual  returns 
were  laid,  and  directions  were  given  thereon.  The 
letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  respect  to  the 
prosecutions  of  those  who  had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
law  was  referred  to,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Vacci- 
nation Officer  should  take  no  further  proceedings  against 
the  29  persons  named  in  the  list  in  respect  of  childrea 
also  named  in  that  list,  and  therefore  they  would  not 
be  brought  before  the  vaccination  committee.  The 
chairman  explained  that  the  persons  in  question  had 
been  summoned  twice  or  more  than  twice  for  certain 
children,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  they  should  not 
be  summoned  again  for  these  children.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Leech,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fielding,  the  minutes 
of  the  vaccination  committee  were  passed.  Now  on 
March  28th  ,  1883,  that  general  resolution  was  rescinded  ; 
it  was  resolved  by  the  general  Board,  "  That  the  resolu- 
"  tion  passed  by  the  vaccination  committee  on  the 
"  30th  May  1877  to  take  proceedings  without  further 
"  instructions  be  rescinded."  That  brings  the  history 
of  it  up  towards  the  cessation  of  prosecutions.  There 
has  never  been  a  motion  passed  that  we  do  not 
prosecute  ;  but  the  procedure  is  for  the  Officer  to  report 
defaulters  to  the  Board,  and  in  order  that  action  be  taken 
upon  his  report  a  motion  is  necessary  in  each  case. 
When  such  motion  in  recent  years  has  been  made  it  has 
not  been  carried,  and  usually  now  no  motion  is  made  ; 
the  Vaccination  Officer's  report  becomes  a  mere  routine 
formality,  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  record  the  increas- 
ing number  of  defaulters  from  time  to  rime.  The 
decline  of  vaccinations  during  recent  years  is  shown  as 
follows.  In  1886,  when  prosecutions  were  discontinued, 
there  were  6,388  births,  3,798  vaccinations,  580  removals 
untraced,  and  1,011  defaulters  ;  the  remaining  999  births 
are  accounted  for  as  173  certified  unfit,  22  as  insus- 
ceptible, and  804  died.  In  the  year  ending  the  31st 
of  December,  1890,  there  were  5,994  births,  524  vac- 
cinations, 671  removals,  and  3,772  defaulters.  Thus 
the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  has  decreased 
by  85  per  cent. 

18.341.  Can  you  give  the  intermediate  years ;  it 
would  be  rather  interesting  to  see  the  way  in  which  it 
progressed  P — I  could  from  the  Vaccination  Officer's 
books ;  they  are  recorded  every  year.  I  could  give  the 
intervening  years.* 

18.342.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable? — It  would 
make  it  more  complete.* 

18.343.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  defaulters  for 
1886,  I  think  you  said,  were  about  1,000  P — I  have  the 
number  here — 1,011. 

18.344.  Were  those  the  aggregate  numbers? — The 
paper  I  have  here  gives  the  information  in  a  bird's-eye 
view. 

18.345.  Can  you  give  me  this?  Was  that  an  aggregate 
of  defaulters  that  had  accumulated,  or  was  it  the  de- 


*  As  requested  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  the  statistics  of  births  and  vaccinations  in  the  Oldham  Poor  Law  Union  from  the  year  1883.  or 
three  years  before  prosecutions  ceased,  down  to  the  end  of  1890  ;  not  June  1891  as  stated  by  me  when  giving  evidence.  The  figures  for  1891  are 
not  yet  made  up,  as  the  law  allows  a  considerable  time  to  elapse  before  either  prosecution  or  vaccination  can  be  carried  out. 

Return  of  Births  and  Vaccinations  in  the  Oldham  Poor  Law  Union  from  -iSSs  to  -fSgo. 


Year  ending  31st  December. 

Number 

of 
Births. 

Number 
Vaccinated. 

Under 
Certificates 
of 

Unfitness. 

Died  before 
Vaccination. 

Had 
Small- 
pox. 

Insusceptible 
of 

Vaccination. 

Could  not 
be  found. 

Number  in 
Default. 

1883  - 

6,209 

4,506 

208 

726 

0 

13 

669 

87 

1881  - 

6,481 

4,488 

198 

865 

0 

15 

743 

172 

1885     -     -  'JfaSaBa 

6,670 

4,508 

207 

815 

0 

16 

692 

432 

1886         -        -        -  - 

6,388 

"3,798 

173 

804 

0 

22 

580 

b  1,011 

1887       -       -  ■ 

6,361 

2,561 

161 

897 

0 

17 

940 

1,795 

1888         -  :J-i 

6,348 

1,583 

62 

883 

0 

18 

766 

3,036 

1889  .... 

6,176 

892 

29 

889 

0 

8 

671 

3,687 

1890         -  - 

5,991 

c524 

21 

999 

0 

7 

671 

.  "3,772 

50,627 

22,860 

1,049 

6,878 

0 

116 

5,732 

13,092 

•  sa'isper  cent  of  births.  b  Is'Szper  cent. 

c  874     „  „  i&emgt 


Trom  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1886,  vaccinations  have  decreased  from  59-45  percent,  to  8"74per  cent,  of  the  births;  and 
defaulters  have  increased  from  16  per  cent,  to  63  per  cent. ;  giving  a  grand  total  for  the  eight  years  of,  in  round  numbers.  14,000  persons  unvacci- 
nated.  When  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  being  vaccinated,  it  is  in  my  opinion  proof  positive  that  vaccination  is  at  a  groat  dis- 
count among  the  well-to-do  and  educated,  as  well  as  the  poorer  classes.— E.I. 
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faultersina  particular  year?— These  are  only  for  the 
current  year. 

18  346.  (Chairman.)  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you 
could  "ire  us  the  figures  from  1883,  which  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  turning  point,  down  to  the  present 
time  ?— 1  may  say  that  every  month  the  Vaccination 
Officer  presents  to  each  member  of  the  Board  a  copy  of 
all  these  figures  for  the  previous  six  months.  I  could 
<ret  all  these  from  his  books,  all  the  intervening  years 
exactly.  I  have  here  the  actual  return  of  the  Vac- 
cination Officer  on  the  6th  November  instant,  showing 
the  number  of  births,  and  how  they  are  disposed  of, 
with  the  number  of  defaulters  for  the  two  six  months 
preceding. 

18.347.  If  you  could  give  us  a  similar  return  to  that 
running  from  1883  down  to  the  present  time  we  should 
like  to  have  it  ?— From  1886  ? 

18.348.  From  1883, 1  think,  because  one  wants  it  a  little 
before  1886,  seeing  that  the  number  of  vaccinations 
had  already  begun  to  diminish  at  that  time  ?— I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  doing  that.  (See  footnote  at 
Question  18,341.) 

18.349.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  A  defaulter  means  a 
person  who  has  received  notice  from  the  Vaccination 
Officer  and  does  not  comply  with  it,  does  it  not  ?—  Yes. 

18.350.  (Chairman.)  Without  any  excuse,  because 
you  deduct  any  posbponemetit  on  account  of  health  and 
so  on  P — Yes. 

18.351.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  All  those  are  deducted 
before  you  reach  the  1,011  ?— These  defaulters  are  what 
are  unaccounted  for  after  yon  have  taken  the  several 
columns  from  the  number  of  births. 

18.352.  (Chairman.)  What  other  point  do  you  desire 
to  bring  before  us  ? — I  have  almost  done  now.  As  I 
have  said  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  ha3 
decreased  from  59"45  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  1886, 
to  8-74  per  cent,  in  1890  ;  and  the  number  of  defaulters 
has  increased  from  17  per  cent,  to  63  per  cent.  I 
have  the  official  returns  of  the  population  here.  The 
population  of  the  Union  by  the  last  census  is  201,153. 
I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 


18.353.  (Dr.  Collins.)    Have  you  received  any  com-  Mr. 
munication   from  the    Local    Government   Board  iu     E.  Ingham 

consequence  of  the  guardians  not  having  carried  out   

the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  ? — Not  latterly  ;    13  Nov.  1891 

they  seem  to  be  hanging  back.    And,  indeed,  those  who  

are  in  favour  of  prosecution  seem  to  be  waiting,  in  fact, 

all  over  the  country,  for  the  decision  of  this  Commission 
as  to  whether  it  is  likely  that  prosecutions  will  be 
restored ;  and  we  are  in  a  tentative  state  now  on  both 
sides,  as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  inquiry. 

18.354.  There  has  been  no  application  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  a  mandamus  ? — No,  no  threat 
even. 

18.355.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  ever 
instructed  the  Vaccination  Officer  in  your  Union  to  take 
action  under  Article  17  of  his  General  Orders  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that. 

18.356.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  a 
Guardian  as  to  whether  small-pox  has  prevailed  at  all  in 
Oldham  since  vaccination  has  been  so  much  reduced? 
— There  is  another  wituess  to  follow  me  who  will  give 
you  a  complete  history  of  those  things,  who  will  go  into 
details.  I  am  not  posced  up  in  the  vaccination  question 
so  well ;  my  evidence  is  mainly  of  a  documentary 
character ;  but  he  will  be  able  to  answer  all  those 
questions.  We  had  a  case  or  two  of  small-pox  intro- 
duced into  Oldham  during  the  Sheffield  epidemic  ;  but 
the  official  doctor  for  Oldham  states  in  his  report,  he 
acknowledges  that  it  was  imported  from  Sheffield. 

18.357.  (Mr.  Piston.)  Can  you  tell  me  this :  Does  the 
election  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  turn  on  this  question  ; 
is  the  main  question  in  the  election  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  now  compulsion  or  non-compulsion  ? — Well, 
we  have  our  political  differences  of  opinion  in  addition 
to  this;  but  the  opposition  to  vaccination  is  now  so 
strong  that  it  button-holes  both  parties  and  on  neither 
side  has  anyone  a  chance  of  being  elected  who  is  in 
favour  of  prosecution,  except  in  the  out-townships 
where  there  is  no  organised  opposition.  The  four 
Guardians  in  favour  of  vaccination  are  all  from  the 
out-townships. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  James  Mid: 

18.358.  (Chairman.)  Yuu  arc  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  Oldham  ?— I  am. 

18.359.  Has  there  been  a  growing  hostility  in  Oldham 
to  compulsory  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

18.360.  Covering  what  period  should  you  say?— I 
should  say  during  the  last  six  years. 

18.361.  Is  there  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  parents 
to  escape  from  the  requirements  of  the  Act  ? — We  find 
that  very  general. 

18.362.  Have  you  been  consulted  by  them  sometimes 
on  the  subject  ? — Often. 

18.363.  What  advice  have  you  given  them? — Before 
the  Board  of  Guardians  had  an  anti-vaccination  majority 
I  advised  the  parents  to  join  the  anti-vaccination 
society  as  subscribers,  which  society  paid  the  fines  out 
of  the  accumulated  subscriptions.  Afterwards,  after 
the  anti-vaccinationists  got  a  majority  on  the  Board  of 
Guardians  I  have  simply  advised  them  to  take  no  heed 
of  notices  sent,  as  they  could  not  possibly  be  followed 
by  any  penal  consequences. 

18.364.  What  are  the  grounds,  do  you  think,  of  this 
growing  opposition  to  compulsory  vaccination? — I 
think  one  of  the  principal  grounds  has  been  the  dangers 
attending  the  practice  of  vaccination,  another  has  been 
that  the  people  generally  are  not  persuaded  as  to  the 
protective  efficiency  o t'  vaccination;  and  then  there  is 
a  general  opinion,  I  should  say,  that  it  is  an  undue  in- 
terference with  parental  right.  I  think  that  those  three 
exhaust  the  chief  of  the  reasons  that  urge  many  people 
to  declare  their  hostility  to  the  practice,  and  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  law. 

18.365.  I  gather  from  a  previous  answer  that  you 
have  been  for  a  considerable  time  yourself  opposed  to 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  but  I  might 
explain  that  I  have  not  been  strongly  opposed  in  the 
manner  that  some  anti-vaccinationists  are  ;  I  have  not 
taken  a  particularly  prominent  part  in  the  advocacy 
against  vaccination. 
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,eton  examined, 

Mr.  J. 

18.366.  What  has  been  your  attitude  towards  it,  that  Middleton 
the  risk  of  small-pox  was  preferable  to  vaccination  ? — 

That  has  been  my  personal  attitude  ;  that  I  prefer  the 
risk  of  small-pox  to  what  I  regard  as  the  certain  risks 
attendant  on  vaccination,  I  prefer  to  risk  what  may 
not  happen  instead  of  that  which  I  think  is  likely  to 
happen. 

18.367.  As  a  member  of  the  school  board  your  atten- 
tion has  been  specially  directed,  I  understand,  to  a 
regulation  of  the  Education  Department  with  regard  to 
the  vaccination  of  teachers  ? — It  has. 

18.368.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that? — 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  that  immediately  after 
I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board,  now  nearly 
three  years  ago,  three  years  at  the  end  of  December. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  then  by  a  case  that 
we  had  of  a  pupil-teacher  named  Joseph  Allison,  who 
was  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  belonging  to  the 
Oldham  School  Board.  He  was  a  pupil-teacher  who 
had  gone  through  his  first  year's  probation  as  pupil- 
teacher,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1888,  and  when  the 
Inspector's  report  was  received  for  the  year  ending 
December  1888,  it  was  found  that  the  indentures  of  this 
youth  had  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  medical 
certificate  did  not  include  an  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  he  had  been  successfully  vaccinated  or 
not.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  a  gentleman  who  was 
a  member  of  the  board,  a  Dr.  Carson,  had  examined 
the  pupil-teacher  and  had  refused  a  certificate  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  find  evidences  of  successful 
vaccination.  I  mentioned  the  matter  at  a  Board  meet- 
ing at  which  the  doctor  was  present,  and  he  said  that 
he  would  see  the  youth  again  and  examine  him.  He 
did  so,  and  after  having  seen  him  again  he  gave  a  cer- 
tificate to  this  effect.  "  This  is  to  certify  I  have  this  day 
"  examined  Joseph  Allison  and  find  sufficient  evidence  of 
"  successful  vaccination."  It  was  the  same  doctor  and 
the  same  boy,  and  those  were  the  two  contradictory 
results  of  the  two  examinations.  Then  I  find  that  the 
effect  of  this  regulation  is  somewhat   serious  from 
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Mr.  J.  another  point  of  view,  which  is  that  it  prevents  parents 
Middleton.      -who  desire  to  have  their  children  enter  the  teaching 

  profession  from  letting  them  enter  it ;  and  we  have 

18  Nov.  1891.    had  in  connexion  with  the  Board  several  cases  where 

  parents  have  desired  thai  their  children  should  become 

teachers  who  could  not  on  that  account.  I  would  like 
to  trouble  the  Commission  with  two  or  three  cases 
that  T  have.  One  is  the  case  of  a  child  belonging  to 
Mr.  Isaiah  Lee,  who  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools 
belonging  to  the  Board  from  1885  to  1887,  a  teacher 
in  what  is  known  as  Westwood  Board  School.  She  . 
was  taken  with  a  serious  illness  that  continued  for 
nine  months,  and  on  her  return  to  her  duties  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  fresh  agreement,  and  because 
she  had  not  been  vaccinated  the  indentures  were 
refused  ;  and  although  she  had  served  quite  two  years 
of  her  apprenticeship  and  was  very  anxious  and 
desirous  of  continuing  her  studies  to  prepare  herself 
for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  she  found  herself  absolutely 
prohibited  from  following  out  her  desires  and  had  to 
seek  out  a  fresh  occupation— a  fresh  mode  of  obtaining 
a  living.  Her  brother,  Shelly  Lee,  also  intended  to  be  a 
pupil-teacher  ;  he  had  specially  devoted  himself  in  his 
studies  to  the  necessary  preparations ;  he  had  taken  a 
prize  in  Trench,  and  had  generally  acquitted  himself 
extremely  well,  and  was  a  very  likely  youth  for  making 
a  most  efficient  teacher  ;  but  when  he  found  the  result 
of  the  interference  of  this  provision  with  his  sister's  case, 
he  gave  up  all  attempts  to  enter  the  profession  and 
devoted  himself  to  some  other  business.  I  may  say,  too, 
that  the  father  in  protecting  these  two  children  from 
what  he  regarded  as  the  contamination  of  vaccination, 
had  been  summoned  as  he  told  me  on  Saturday  last, 
quite  40  times,  and  had  paid  nearly  20Z.  in  fines  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  he  finds  that  they  are  debarred  from 
entering  the  teaching  profession  simply  because  he 
has  not  allowed  them  to  be  submitted  to  vaccination 
Again,  a  short  time  ago,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Coates,  of  Huddersfield  Koad,  Oldham,  came 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  board  and  said  he  was  very 
much  annoyed  that  his  daughter  could  not  be  teacher 
under  the  Board  because  she  had  not  been  vaccinated. 
And  I  may  say  that  my  own  daughter  is  much  in  the 
same  position  ;  she  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  teacher, 
and  I  was  quite  willing  that  she  should  ;  but  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  been  vaccinated  prevents  me  from 
giving  way  to  that  desire.  In  these  respects  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  serious  hardship  from  a  personal  point 
of  view  ;  but  I  think  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is 
now  being  developed  in  Oldham  will  have  not  only 
serious  consequences  in  individual  cases  but  I  think 
serious  consequences  from  an  educational  point  of 
view. 

18,369.  In  what  way  ? — I  will  explain.    The  births 
during  the  last  year,  as  to  which  you  will  have  particu- 
lars from  the  next  witness,  were  5,994.    If  we  deduct 
999  from  those  of  children  who  died  previous  to  the 
vaccination  age,  which  is  nearly  1,000,  that  brings  it 
down  to  4,995  children  who  lived  long  enough  to  be 
vaccinated  ;  and  out  of  that  number  only  524  have  been 
vaccinated,  which  leaves  4,471   unvaccinated  as  the 
result  of  one  year's  births  and  vaccinations.    Now  the 
way  in  which  I  think  that  would  have  an  effect  on 
education  is  this  :  that  if  this  resistance  to  the  law  is 
continued  (and  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should 
not  continue  in  the  same  ratio ;  I  see  no  reason  to  hope 
or  expect  that  anything  different  will  be  the  result  in 
coming  years)  ifc  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  the  range  of 
selection  of  teachers  is  practically  limited  to  one  eighth 
of  the  population,  taking  the  figures  that  I  have  just 
referred  to  ;  the  profession  is  practically  closed  to  4,471 
and  is  only  open  to  524  ;  and  the  way  I  think  it  will 
operate  is  that,  inasmuch  as  your  range  of  selection  is 
practically  limited  to  one  eighth,  and   the  number 
excluded  amounts  to   seven  eighths,  your  choice  of 
teachers  is  limited  also,  and  you  will  in  that  way  injure 
the  quality  of  the  teachers  that  you  are  likely  to  get. 
Further,  I  think  that  it  deters  children  from  going- 
forward  with  their  studies  as  far  as  they  would  do  if 
they  saw  the  teaching  profession  open  to  them.  Imme- 
diately they  find  that  they  are  debarred  from  it  they 
cease  to  take  up  those  subjects  which  would  be  essen- 
cial  to  them  as  teachers,  and  go  off  into  other  matters 
which  are  likely  to  serve  them  in  other  occupations. 
So  that  taken  together,  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  indi- 
viduals and  the  adverse  effect  from   an  educational 
point  of  view.  I  consider  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  And  then  there  is   this  further  point,  that 
the  law  docs  not    declare  non-vaccination   to  bo  a 
disqualification,  but  inability  to  answer  a  question  in 
a  medical  form  of  certificate  really  acts  as  a  bar,  and 


acts  as  a  disability  in  the  case  of  pupil-teachers  who  are 
not  vaccinated,  or  those  who  desire  to  be  pupil-teachers 
who  are  not  vaccinated ;  so  that  the  disqualification  is 
practically  an  extra-legal  qualification.  Further,  I 
think  the  law  is  futile  in  this  respect,  that  whilst  it 
excludes  non-vaccinated  teachers  by  ones,  the  law  still 
admits  non-vaccinated  children  to  the  schools  by 
hundreds  ;  and  I  think  in  that  way  the  regulation  is 
not  likely  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  there  is  danger  in  admitting  teachers  by 
ones,  there  is  at  any  rate  much  greater  danger  in 
admitting  children  by  scores  ;  so  that  if  this  ground  i'j 
to  be  taken  and  maintained,  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
will  have  to  exclude  not  only  non-vaccinated  teachers 
from  schools,  but  also  non- vaccinated  scholars,  which 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  And  I  may 
say  that  this  matter  has  been  pressed  so  strongly  that 
the  Board  of  which  I  am  a  member  has  had  it  brought 
before  it  in  a  direct  form.  In  considering  one  of  the 
recent  codes,  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  in 
committee  was  held  on  the  17th  of  April  1889,  and 
amongst  other  requirements  of  the  code  this  regulation 
in  the  code  with  regard  to  the  medical  certificate  was 
discussed,  and  this  resolution  was  proposed :  "  That 
"  the  question  '  Has  he  or  she  been  successfully  vacci- 
"  'natedp'  be  expunged  from  the  form  of  medical 
"  certificate  required  by  the  Education  Department  for 
"  pupil-teachers."  That  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  Board  in  committee  ;  it  was  afterwards  submitted 
to  the  entire  Board  and  was  approved  by  the  Board  on 
the  24th  April,  and  embodied  along  with  other  matters 
in  a  memorial  to  the  Education  Department,  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  the  clerk  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

18.370.  Have  you  had  any  outbreaks  of  small-pox  in 
Oldham  in  recent  years  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly  the 
year ;  the  next  witness  will  be  able  to  give  you  full 
particulars  on  that  head. 

18.371.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  upon  that.  Is 
there  any  other  point  to  which  you  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  ? — Would  the  Commission 
care  to  enter  at  all  further  into  the  cases  of  injury  p  I 
know  of  one  case  of  injury  from  vaccination.  That  is 
about  the  only  matter  I  think  that  I  have  not  dealt  with 
in  what  I  have  said. 

18.372.  Is  it  a  case  that  came  within  your  own 
personal  observation  P — It  is  one  that  came  within  my 
own  personal  experience,  it  was  the  case  of  a  child  living 
about  two  streets  from  where  I  lived.  The  mother 
brought  the  child  for  me  to  look  at  and  asked  me  to 
look  at  the  child,  and  I  certainly  never  saw  a  much  more 
shocking  sight.  The  arm  was  swollen  to  quite  four 
times  its  natural  size,  it  was  considerably  inflamed  from 
the  shoulder  down  to  the  wrist,  and  there  were  two 
holes  where  the  vaccination  punctures  had  been  made, 
through  which  the  bone  could  be  plainly  seen.  The 
child  had  been  vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator 
and  continued  to  suffer  very  severely  for  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  after  which  time  it  seemed  to  get  a 
little  better,  but  ultimately  died  on  the  6th  October, 
I  think  somewhere  about  three  months  after  the  opera- 
tion had  been  performed.  That  is  the  most  severe  case 
that  I  have  come  across  and  it  certainly  tended  to 
strengthen  my  determination  not  to  expose  my  own 
children  to  any  like  danger.  And  in  protecting  my 
children  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  summoned  three 
times  before  the  magistrates  and  I  have  paid  fines  twice, 
once  2s.  6d.,  I  think  without  costa,  and  on  the  next 
occasion  10s.  and  costs.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have 
to  say. 

18.373.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  was  the  date  of 
this  case  that  you  have  just  referred  to,  what  year  was 
it  ?— 1887. 

18.374.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  that  the  require- 
ment for  the  vaccination  of  pupil-teachers  is  in  some 
medical  form  which  is  under  the  Education  code,  is  that 
so  ? — It  is  a  form  of  medical  certificate  that  is  really 
issued  by  the  Education  Department. 

18.375.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  form  that  you  can 
hand  in  ? — I  have. 

18.376.  You  have  not  told  us  whether  you  received 
any  reply  to  your  memorial  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  P — I  think  the  only  reply  we 
received  was  a  mere  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt. 

18.377.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  this  form  has 
only  been  in  use  since  1871  P — I  think  the  form  has 
only  been  in  use  since  1888;  in  1887  I  believe  that 
question  was  not  included  in  the  medical  certificate. 
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18.378.  Then  I  understand  that  there  has  been  some 
variation  in  the  form  of  medical  certificate  P  —  The 
variation  is  in  the  insertion  of  that  question  regarding 
the  vaccination  of  pupil-teachers. 

18.379.  And  you  are  under  the  impression  that  that 
is  only  since  1888  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
exactly ;  hut  that  is  my  impression.  I  think  at  the  foot 
of  that  copy  which  I  have  handed  in  it  says  ' '  1888,"  and 
it  is  the  first  5,000  printed,  I  believe. 

18.380.  Yes,  apparently  it  is  1888  ? — I  believe  it  is  a 
new  insertion  since  1887. 

18.381.  Yon  are  alluding  to  "  Education  Department 
"  Form  42  "  ?— Yes. 

18.382.  (Mr.  Pidon.)  Have  you  hitherto  been  able  to 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  pupil -teachers  in  the  Board 
Schools  ? — Yes. 

18.383.  You  have  not  been  driven  to  employ  adult 
assistants  instead  ? — Not  yet.  You  see  this  decrease  in 
the  number  of  vaccinations  has  practically  only  grown 
up  in  the  recent  two  or  three  years,  so  tha  t  those  children 
are  not  yet  old  enough  for  pupil-teachers.  If  it  de- 
velops, as  it  seems  likely  to  do,  the  difficulty  will  come 
in,  say,  12  or  13  years. 

18.384.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  Do  you  never  have 
teachers  in  Oldham  from  outside  ? — Yes. 

18.385.  Then  your  area  of  oalection  is  not  quite  so 
limited  as  you  represent  ? — Not  as  regards  the  total 
area  of  selection ;  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  local  selec- 
tion and  anticipating,  of  course,  a  spread  of  the  same 
thing  elsewhere. 

18.386.  Did  your  remark  as  to  the  smallness  of  the 
areai  of  selection  apply  only  to  pupil-teachers  ? — To 
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pupil-teachers  only ;  but  they,  of  course,  will  be  the        Mr.  J. 

teachers  after  they  have  passed  through  tho  pupil-  Middleton. 
teacher's  experience,  when  they  become  the  certified         — — — 

teachers.  18  Nov.  1891. 

18.387.  But  you  mention  tho  matter  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  injury  to  education  ? — Yes. 

18.388.  Therefore  I  asked  you  whether  you  neces- 
sarily confined  your  selection  of  teachers  to  Oldham 
itself?— No. 

18.389.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  young  pupil-teachers  have 
to  reside  either  with  their  parents  or  under  proper 
control  P — Yes. 

18.390.  A  question  was  asked  whether  you  could 
bring  in  teachers  from  outside  the  Oldham  Union  ;  my 
question  to  you  is  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or 
convenient  to  bring  in  young  people  of  the  age  of  14  to 
live  in  Oldham  apart  from  their  parents  P — I  think  we 
should  have  difficulty  in  getting  pupil-teachers  in  that 
way. 

18.391.  But  that  difficulty  does  not  apply  to  adult 
teachers  ;  there  is  no  requirement  upon  them  to  be 
vaccinated  ? — Except  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
cannot  become  certificated  teachers  unless  they  have 
been  pupil-teachers  ;  you  draw  your  principal  teachers 
from  the  ranks  of  pupil-teachers. 

18.392.  Have  you  no  experience  of  certificated 
teachers  who  have  never  been  pupil-teachers  P — The 
bulk  of  our  teachers  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
pupil-teachers. 

18.393.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Is  it  not  usually  the  case  in 
places  like  Oldham  that  the  pupil-teachers  are  all 
people  of  the  town  ? — Mostly  so,  yes. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Thomas  I 

18.394.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  chairman  of  the 
anti-vaccination  society  of  Oldham  P — I  am. 

18.395.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Since  1883. 

18.396.  Was  that  when  the  society  was  first  formed  P 
— No,  it  was  formed  in  1877.  I  may  explain  that  it 
was  largely  formed  through  the  Guardians  giving  the 
Vaccination  Officer  unlimited  discretion  in  regard  to 
prosecutions. 

18.397.  That  excited  hostility  ?— Yes. 

18.398.  Was  that  discretion  largely  exercised  by  the 
Vaccination  Officer  ? — It  was.  1  believe  there  has 
been  more  prosecutions  in  Oldham  than  any  other  town 
in  England  with  the  exception  of  Leicester. 

18.399.  So  that  the  number  of  prosecutions  increased  ? 
— Yes.  I  may  say  that  in  1885  the  Vaccination  Officer 
reported  that  there  were  1,700  defaulters. 

18.400.  Does  that  mean  that,  notwithstanding^  this 
increased  severity  of  prosecution,  the  number  of  de- 
faulters had  increased? — Yes.  1  may  also  point  out 
that  from  the  13th  of  August  1879  to  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember 1886,  we  had  1,662  orders  to  prosecute  by  the 
Guardians. 

18.401.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  that  upon  the 
number  of  defaulters  ? — The  effect  was  to  largely 
increase  them.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  read  a  shoi*t 
quotation  frrm  the  Oldham  Chronicle  of  September 
the  12th,  1885,  in  reference  to  the  frequent  fines,  they 
said,  "  The  folly  of  such  impositions  is  seen  in  the 
"  growing  frequency  of  these  anti-vaccination  cases, 
"  scarcely  a  week  now  passing  without  numbers  of 
"  these  people  posing  as  martyrs.  Persecutions  of  any 
"  kind  never  did,  and  we  venture  to  affirm  never  will, 
"  eradicate  conscientious  opinions."  I  may  state  that 
Mr.  Woodcock,  a  previous  Vaccination  Officer,  resigned 
in  1885,  and  in  resigning  his  office  he  used  these  words, 
"  It  is  very  difficult  for  any  Vaccination  Officer  to  perform 
'"'  his  duty  considering  the  feeling  that  now  exists  in 
"  opposition  to  vaccination."  The  following  facts  also 
illustrate  the  concurrent  growth  of  opposition  to 
vaccination  with  prosecutions.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1886,  the  Oldham  society  sustained  127 
prosecutions  at  a  cost  of  897,.,  and  increased  the  member- 
ship by  100. 

18.402.  That  is  to  say  ,  they  paid  the  fines  that  were 
inflicted  when  members  of  the  society  were  prosecuted 
for  a  breach  of  the  law  P — Yes ;  but  in  almost  every 
case  I  may  point  out  that  there  were  others  who  were 
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not  members  of  the  society  who  were  also  fined.  The 
authorities  were  at  length  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
these  proceedings.  The  number  of  defaulters  was 
increasing.  In  the  first  half  of  1887  of  3,132  births 
1,212  only  were  vaccinated,  or  38'61  per  cent. ;  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  same  year,  of  3,229  births  639 
were  vaccinated,  or  19'79  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  August  1888  the  Vaccination  Officer's  monthly  report 
presented  153  cases  of  non-compliance.  A  motion  to 
prosecute  was  defeated. 

18.403.  Then  in  1886  the  election  for  Guardians  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  a  majority  who  were  opposed  to 
enforcing  vaccination  P — No ;  in  1886  it  was  deter- 
mined to  try  to  elect  Guardians  opposed  to  compulsion, 
with  the  result  that  of  the  24  members  9  persons  op- 
posed to  compulsion  were  elected.  Their  numbers 
have  increased,  and  now  20  Guardians  are  opposed  to 
compulsion. 

18.404.  But  I  thought  they  ceased  to  prosecute  in 
1886? — Yes.  There  have  been  no  orders  to  prosecute 
since  the  30th  of  September  1886.  The  Guardians' 
election,  I  may  point  out,  is  in  April,  and  in  the 
following  September  26  orders  to  prosecute  were  given. 

18.405.  Then  the  majority  of  Guardians  elected  in 
1886,  whether  opposed  to  compulsory  vaccination  or 
not,  though  not  opposed  to  compulsory  vaccination,  I 
will  say,  did  not  compel  vaccination? — Not  after 
the  30th  September  of  the  same  year.  Yon  have  the 
period  from  April  to  the  30th  September. 

18.406.  But  from  the  30th  September,  at  all  events, 
whatever  their  views  were  as  to  compulsory  vaccination, 
they  ceased  to  compel  it  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  in  18 
of  these  cases  the  defendants  refused  to  pay  the  fines, 
and  on  Saturday,  6th  December,  1886,  application  was 
made  to  the  borough  bench  to  suspend  distress  warrants 
which  had  been  granted  until  they  had  a  definition 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  what  is  "  vac- 
"  cination."  The  warrants  were  suspended,  and  a  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  signed 
by  S.  Whitehead  and  52  others,  asking  for  a  definition 
of  the  tenn  vaccination,"  as  the  Acts  nowhere  de- 
fined it.  The  petitioners  pointed  out  that  in  obeying 
the  31st  section  they  were  in  great  danger  of  a  breach 
of  the  32nd.  The  Local  Government  Board  replied 
that  they  "  are  not  empowered  to  give  an  authoritative 
"  definition  of  any  term  used  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
"  The  Board,  however,  may  state  that  vaccination,  as 
' '  ordinarily  performed  by  Public  Vaccinators  and  other 
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Mr.  T.  Mills.  "  medical  practitioners,  is  such  vaccination  as  is  re- 
■  ■  "  f erred  to  in  the  Vaccination  Acts."    I  may  also  point 

18  Nov.  1891.    out  that  the  proportion  at  the  present  time  of  vacci- 
■  nations  to  births  according  to  the  latest  information, 

for  the  year  ending  June  the  30th,  1891,  is  8 '74,  the 
numbers  being  524  vaccinations  and  5,994  births. 

18.407.  You  have  also  something  to  say  about  the 
action  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  I  think  ? — The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  James  Niven,  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  prosecutions,  asked  the  sanitary 
committee,  on  the  3rd  of  January  1887,  to  point  out  to 
the  G-uardians  the  grave  responsibility  that  they  would 
incur,  and  the  danger  that  would  be  brought  upon  the 
town  unless  the  law  as  regards  vaccination  was  carried 
out.  A  motion  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  doctor's 
representations,  but  lost,  only  the  mover  and  seconder 
voting  for  it.  Thus  the  sanitary  committee  acted  in 
harmony  with  the  Guardians  and  general  public.  On 
the  22nd  September,  1887,  Dr.  Niven  again  brought  the 
matter  before  the  sanitary  committee,  and  urged  this 
committee  to  recommend  that  vaccination  be  more 
strictly  attended  to,  and  that  the  sanitary  committee 
should  express  their  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that 
vaccination  should  be  enforced.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  bring  this  matter  forward  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  committee  decided  to  take  no 
action.  I  may  also  state  that  small-pox  was  brought 
into  Oldham  in  1887  by  tramps  from  Sheffield. 

18.408.  Were  there  many  cases  then  in  Oldham  P — 
We  had  116  cases  in  all. 

18.409.  And  what  number  of  deaths? — I  have  the 
Medical  Officer's  report  of  the  same  year,  at  the  end  of 

1887  and  1888.    On  page  18  of  his  annual  report  for 

1888  he  says,  "  The  disease  was  no  doubt  introduced  by 
"  tramps,  and  in  one  instance  a  case  came  from  near 
"  Sheffield  with  the  rash  of  small-pox  out.  Consider- 
"  ing  the  great  number  of  cases  in  Sheffield  in  1888, 
"  the  number  of  deaths  being  408,  the  wonder  is  that 
"  no  more  cases  were  traced  to  that  town."  Then  on 
page  19  he  says,  "  The  number  of  cases  which  we  had 
"  to  treat  was  perhaps  not  sufficiently  large  to  convince 
"  anyone,  by  itself,  of  the  advantages  of  vaccination 
"  as  a  protecting  influence,  but  taken  aiong  with  the 
"  unvarying  trend  of  the  figures  elsewhere,  those  of 
"  the  cases  treated  in  Westhulme  are  striking  enough. 
"  Of  81  cases  with  marks  of  vaccination  on  them  three 
"  died  ;  of  32  unvaccinated  cases  10  died ;  and  of  three 
"  doubtfully  vaccinated  cases  none  died  ;"  so  we  had 
13  deaths  I  make- out  from  that.  I  may  also  point  out 
that  whilst  these  cases  of  small-pox  were  being  treated 
at  our  borough  hospital  there  were  also  some  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  being  treated  at  the  same  time,  and  our 
medical  officer  vaccinated  these  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
patients  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  parents. 
One  father  stated  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  save 
his  child  from  vaccination,  and  when  it  was  taken  from 
under  his  care  it  was  vaccinated  against  his  strong 
wish.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee, and  our  Medical  Officer  promised  not  again  to 
vaccinate  children  without  parental  consent.  For  the 
vaccination  of  these  children  Dr.  Niven  was  threatened 
both  with  a  personal  assault  and  with  prosecution  for 
assault. 

18.410.  Did  vaccination  increase  at  all  during  the 
period  of  the  small-pox  cases  in  Oldham,  do  you  know  ? 
— No.  One  thousand  large  posters  were  posted  through- 
out the  town  signed  by  the  Medical  Officer,  recommend- 
ing vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  and  the  Medical 
Officer  reports  in  this  book  that  the  number  of  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  vaccination  or  re-vaccina- 
tion was  trivial. 

18.411.  Is  there  anything  else  with  reference  to  the 
small- pox  outbreak  to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  ? 
— Application  was  made  to  investigate  these  cases,  but 
a  motion  that  we  should  be  supplied  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  patients  who  had  suffered  and  died, 
was  by  a  majority  of  one  refused. 

18.412.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  By  whom  was  the  applica- 
tion made  to  examine  them ? — By  Messrs.  John  Har- 
rison and  Samuel  Whitehead. 

18.413.  What  was  the  object  ? — Their  desire  was  to 
investigate  these  cases. 

18.414.  (Chairman.)  Had  they  any  official  position  at 
all  ? — They  were  secretaries  of  the  anti-vaccination 
society. 

18.415.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
call  attention  ? — I  wish  to  point  out  that  although  the 
investigation  of  these  cases  was  refused  in  Oldham,  the 


Medical  Officer  for  Chadderton,  which  is  a  portion  of 
Oldham  Poor  Law  Union,  asked  us  to  investigate  his 
figures.  I  took  a  personal  part  in  these  investigations. 
There  was  a  total  of  56  cases.  Of  these  Dr.  Patterson 
said  50  were  vaccinated  and  six  unvaccinated.  These 
figures  were  found  correct.  Of  the  vaccinated  three 
died;  of  the  unvaccinated  one  died.  The  vaccinated  were 
mainly  adults ;  of  the  six  unvaccinated  one  was  only 
three  months  old,  who  took  small-pox  from  a  vaccinated 
mother. 

18.416.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  that  the  fatal  case  r  ~ 
No. 

18.417.  What  was  the  age  of  the  fatal  case  ?— I  believe 
it  was  5£.  Three  were  under  7  years  old ;  one  of  these 
had  been  weak  from  birth ;  and  Dr.  Diggle,  a  local 
medical  man,  refused  to  vaccinate  it  owing  to  its  having, 
as  he  said,  consumption  of  the  bowels.  In  another 
case  the  house  was  much  overcrowded ;  there  was  a 
family  of  nine  and  only  two  bedrooms.  Of  the  three 
vaccinated  who  died,  one  was  the  sanitary  inspector  for 
Chadderton.  I  may  also  point  out  that  we  have  had 
two  sanitary  inspectors  who  have  died  of  small-pox 
in  Oldham,  namely,  Inspector  William  Wild,  who  died 
on  the  24th  May,  1877,  and  Inspector  Richard  Fleming, 
who  died  on  the  9th  November,  1881. 

18.418.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  one  of  those,  I  think, 
you  said  was  unvaccinated  ? — I  have  the  death  certifi- 
cates with  me  ;  I  think  they  were  all  vaccinated. 

18.419.  Of  these  two  inspectors,  one  you  said,  I  think, 
was  unvaccinated  ?— No,  not  the  inspectors. 

18.420.  I  thought  you  included  one  of  them  amongst 
the  unvaccinated? — No,  1  said  of  the  three  who  died 
in  Chadderton  one  was  a  sanitary  inspector. 

18.421.  I  perhaps  misunderstood  you  :  I  thought  you 
said  the  sanitary  inspector  was  not  vaccinated? — He 
was  re-vaccinated  on  his  appointment  not  many  months 
before,  but  I  may  explain  that  the  doctor  said  it  did 
not  take. 

18.422.  (Dr.  Collins.)  He  was  one  of  the  three  who 
died  out  of  the  50  vaccinated  cases  ? — Yes.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  death  certificate  here. 

18.423.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  After  the  paragraph  in 
this  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  which  you  read,  "  The 
"  disease  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  tramps,"  and  so 
forth,  this  is  in  the  next  paragraph :  I  cannot  help 
"  ascribing  the  small  number  of  cases  in  Oldham  to 
"  the  early  reporting,  and  to  the  vaccination  of  nearly 
"  all  who  were  known  to  be  in  contact  with  the  disease. 
"  This  I  in  a  number  of  instances  did  personally,  and 
"  on  other  occasions  I  saw  that  the  endangered  in- 
"  dividuals  went  to  the  Public  Vaccinator.  To  this  I 
"  must  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  model 
"  lodging-house  in  Grimshaw  Street,  where  the  lodgers 
"  refused  to  be  re-vaccirated,  with  the  result  that  a 
''  number  underwent  successive  infections  there  in 
"  August ;  and  only  the  risk  of  scattering  the  disease 
"  prevented  me  from  closing  the  place."  Then  he 
says  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one:  "  I  have  to  tell 
"  you  that  the  number  of  applicants  for  Public  Vacci- 
"  nation  in  consequence  was  trivial.  A  large  number 
"  of  better  class  people,  iiowever,  I  am  told,  were  thus 
"  induced  to  protect  themselves  by  private  vaccina- 
"  nation."  ?— 1  may  say  that  as  all  information  was 
refused  in  that  case,  no  evidence  could  be  gathered  in 
reference  to  that  statement,  but  I  may  state  that  in 
Chadderton,  which  I  personally  took  an  interest  in,  in 
very  few  cases  would  the  people  be  re-vaccinated.  In 
one  case  three  unvaccinated  children  slept  with  a 
vaccinated  father  who  had  small-pox,  and  did  not  take 
the  disease ;  and  in  most  cases  they  refused  to  be  re- 
vaccinated.  I  am  referring  to  people  who  were  in 
contact  with  cases  of  small-pox. 

18.424.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  give  us  the  figures 
showing  the  charges  by  the  Public  Vaccinators  for  such 
re-vaccinations  as  then  took  place  ? — I  could  not. 

18.425.  That  would  give  us  an  idea  as  to  whether  the 
numbers  were  trivial  or  not  ? — My  information  was 
that  there  was  not  a  single  applicant  at  the  public  sta- 
tions, and  the  Medical  Officer  reports-  that  the  number 
of  applicants  was  trivial. 

18.426.  (Dr.  Bristowc.)  The  Medical  Officer  was  not 
the  Public  Vaccinator,  was  he  ? — No,  We  had  six  or 
seven  Public  Vaccinators. 

18.427.  Therefore  he  vaccinated  on  his  own  accouut  P 
—Yes. 
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18.428.  (Mr.  Bright.)  There  were  vaccinated,  he  says, 
laro-e  numbers  of  people  who  were  brought  into  contact 
with  small-pox  cases  ?— That  1  have  no  knowledge  of. 
I  can  only  say,  what  I  have  knowledge,  that  in  Chad- 
derion  people  in  contact  with  small-pox  generally  re- 
fused to  be  re-vaccinated.  In  some  cases  where  they 
did  consent  they  suffered  very  much  from  the  re-vacci- 
nation. I  may  also  point  out  that  an  exceptionally 
threatening  notice  is  sent  in  the  Oldham  Union;  in 
fact  far  and  away  beyond  what  is  ordered  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  With  your  permission  I  will  point 
it  out  to  you. 

18.429.  (Chairman.)  Sent  by  whom  ?— By  the  Vacci- 
nation Officer  to  the  parents.  The  two  first  of  these 
notices  which  I  have  here  are  as  ordered  by  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  the  three  afterwards  are  as  now 
used  by  the  Vaccination  Officer  in  Oldham. 

18.430.  Is  this  what  you  refer  to:  "I  find  you  have 
"  not  yet  taken  your  child  to  the  Public  Vaccinator  to  be 
"  vaccinated,  and  if  you  do  not  do  so  cr  to  some  other 
"  medical  practitioner  on  or  before  July  28th  next,  or 
"  explain  the  reason  why,  your  name  will  on  that  day  be 
"  entered  upon  a  list  of  summonses  for  neglect  of  the 
"  provision  of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and  you  will  be 
"  liable  to  the  expenses  and  penalties  thereupon  ?  "— 
That  is  one  ;  but  you  will  find  a  paragraph  in  the  A 
notice,  in  the  middle,  far  and  away  beyond  what  is  au- 
thorised by  the  Acts  for  the  Vaccination  Officer  to  use. 

18.431.  Do  you  mean  these  cards? — No,  those  cards 
are  authorised  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  There 
is  a  paragraph  in  the  middle  of  the  A  notice — the  blue 
one — that  I  refer  to. 

18,332.  "The  non-receipt  of  this  certificate  renders 
"  you  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings,  but  in  case 
"  the  child  should  be  from  any  cause  unfit  to  be  yacci- 
"  nated  you  must  please  apply  to  the  Public  Vaccinator 
"  or  the  medical  practitioner  for  the  required  certificate 
"  of  postponement  or  insusceptibility,  Porm  B  or  0,  as 
' '  the  case  may  be,  and  see  that  it  is  sent  to  me  without 
"  delay  "—is  that  the  paragraph  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
That  is  one  paragraph  that  I  wish  to  refer  to  ;  and  you 
will  find  that  the  last  notice  has  every  appearance  of  a 
summons. 

18.433.  Not  the  one  I  have  in  my  hand  ?— The  one 
underneath. 

18.434.  "Notice  prior  to  legal  proceedings,"  is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

18.435.  But  what  exception  do  you  take  to  the  passage 
which  I  have  just  read? — The  Local  Government  Board 
prescribes  the  form  that  the  Vaccination  Officer  shall 
use  in  reminding  parents  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  that  paragraph  far  ex- 
ceeds it. 

18.436.  This  is  the  one  you  refer  to :  "  To  Mr.  Thos. 
"  Green,  of  No.  5  Court,  Mount  Pleasant  Street.  Where- 
"  as  Ihave  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  a  child  named 
"  "Walter  Green,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  now  in 
"  your  custody  not  successfully  vaccinated,  nor  already 
' '  had  the  small-pox,  I  hereby  give  you  notice  (in  pursu- 
"  ance  of  section  31  of  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1867)  to 
"  procure  the  vaccination  of  such  child  within  fourteen 
"  days  from  the  date  hereof,  and  if  this  notice  be  disre- 
"  garded  it  will  become  my  duty  to  apply  to  a  Justice  of 
"  the  Peace  for  an  order  directing  such  child  to  be  vacci- 
"  nated(unless  it  be  made  known  tomebythe  production 
"  of  a  proper  certificate  in  such  case  made  and  provided 
"  that  such  child  is  not  alive,  has  already  been  vacci- 
"  nated,  or  has  had  the  small-pox,  or  is  unfit  to  be  vacci- 
"  nated,  or  is  insusceptible  of  vaccination),  and  you 
"  will  be  liable  to  the  expenses  consequent  thereon" — 
is  that  the  notice  you  refer  to  ? — What  I  desired  to  do 
was  to  draw  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  B 
notice  on  the  postcard  there  and  that  notice  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  B  notice. 

18.437.  That  is  the  notice  you  refer  to  which  I  have 
just  read  ? — Ves. 

18.438.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  the  Vaccination  Officer, 
in  the  terms  of  that  notice,  be  able  to  proceed  to  a  sum- 
mons without  having  brought  that  particular  case  to 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No  ;  that  notice 
was  really  given  to  frighten  people  into  vaccination. 

18.439.  Would  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  had  to 
submit  that  case  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  before  he  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  summons  ? — In  later  years  he  wonld, 
but  in  1877  the  vaccination  committee  gave  the  Officer 
full  discretion  in  these  cases. 


18.440.  Has  that  form  been  in  use  at  any  time  since    Air.  T.  MilU, 

the  order  was  made? — That  order  was  rescinded,  I   

believe,  in  1883.  18  Nov.  1891. 

18.441.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  read  a  paragraph  — 
from  this  book,  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 

Health,  giving  certain  statistics  with  reference  to  cases 
treated  in  Westhulme, — what  is  Westhulme  ? — It  is  the 
borough  hospital  for  infectious  diseases.  I  may  also 
point  out  in  answer  to  what  you  have  said  now,  that  in 
those  116  cases  there-  were  some  cases  that  were  out- 
side the  municipal  borough  of  Oldham.  That  is  the 
municipal  borough  hospital. 

18.442.  (Chairman.)  You  have  something  to  say 
about  the  public  feeling  in  opposition  to  compulsory 
vaccination  in  Saddleworth  ? — Yes  ;  that  also  adjoins 
Oldham.  I  may  say  that  the  public  feeling  there  also 
is  very  strong.  The  result  was  that  in  this  April  elec- 
tion the  whole  Board  was  elected  utterly  opposed  to 
prosecution  for  non-vaccination. 

18.443.  Then  you  have  something  to  say  with  re- 
ference to  the  Parliamentary  return  of  prosecutions  in 
1890? — This  return  was  considered  by  our  committee, 
and  they  consider  it  far  from  correct.  The  number  of 
persons  set  down  as  fined  in  Oldham  is  241,  whereas 
from  the  13th  of  August  1879  to  the  30th  of  September 
1886,  1,662  orders  to  prosecute  were  given  by  the 
Guardians,  which  in  most  cases  led  to  convictions.  In 
the  column  of  imprisonments  one  case  is  entered  as 
committed  for  14  days  or  under,  whereas  Alfred  Stans- 
field  was  twice  imprisoned,  the  first  time  for  14  days, 
and  also  a  second  time,  which,  I  believe,  was  for  the 
same  period. 

18.444.  But  are  you  certain? — I  am  certain  he  was 
sent  to  prison  twice. 

18.445.  But  is  there  anything  in  that  inconsistent 
with  the  return  ? — It  only  gives  one  case. 

18.446.  It  gives  his  particular  case  ? — It  gives  one 
person  as  imprisoned. 

18.447.  (Dr.  Collins.)  There  is  only  one  person  men- 
tioned as  being  imprisoned  at  all,  and  as  having  been 
imprisoned  14  days  or  under  ? — Once. 

18.448.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  you 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission  ? — I  wish  to  point 
out  that  of  these  116  cases  of  small- pox  in  Oldham  we 
had  two  nurses  in  the  hospital  who  took  small-pox. 

18.449.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  included  in  the 
116  ?— Yes. 

18.450.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  know  the  history 
of  their  vaccination  or  re-vaccination  ? — Councillor 
Brierley  asked  Dr.  Niven  if  they  had  been  re-vaccinated. 
I  may  say  that  Councillor  Brieriey  would  have  been  here 
to-day,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning 
stating  how  ill  he  is,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  come  ;  ho 
has  been  away  from  work  and  away  from  home. 

18.451.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not,  perhaps,  know 
whether  it  was  the  custom  to  re-vaccinate  nurses  on 
taking  charge  of  the  hospital? — All  I  can  go  upon 
about  that  is  a  newspaper  report,  if  I  am  permitted  to 
do  so. 

18.452.  A  report  of  what  ? — A  report  of  a  meetiug  of 
the  sanitary  committee  when  these  cases  were  men- 
tioned to  the  Medical  Officer. 

(Chairman.)  We  had  better  get  that  from  the  medical 
officer  himself,  I  should  think. 

18.453.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Does  that  report  state 
whether  those  nurses  have  been  re-vaccinated  or  not  ? 
—May  I  read  it  ? 

18.454.  I  just  want  an  answer  to  that  question  ? — ■ 
"  Councillor  Brierley  inquired  if  two  nurses  had  been 
"  down  with  small-pox  at  the  Westhulme  Hospital. 
"  Dr.  Niven  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Councillor 
"  Brierley  inquired  if  the  two  nurses  were  not  vacci- 
"  nated  some  time  since.  Dr.  Niven  replied  that  one 
"  of  the  nurses  was  vaccinated,  but  not  effectually." 

18.455.  (Professor  Michael  Forster.)  Are  you  of  opinion 
that  small-pox  is  contagious  ? — I  do  not  desire  to  answer 
a  question  of  that  kind,  because  it  does  not  come  under 
my  special  cognisance. 

18.456.  Is  there  any  general  opinion  on  that  point  in 
Oldham? — I  believe  myself  that  the  Vaccination  Acts 
are  a  most  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights 
of  parents. 

18.457.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  in  Oldham,  that 
no  special  steps  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  small-pox  ?— I  may  say  that  the  sanitary 
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Mr.  T.  Mills,  committee  appear  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
^  Leicester  system  of  isolation. 

 I        '      18,458.  There  would  not  be  any  objection  in  Oldham 

to  the  removal  of  a  person  attacked  by  small-pox  to 
a  small-pox  hospital  ?  —  Compulsory  removal  do  you 
mean  ? 

18.459.  Tes  ? — I  daresay  there  would.  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  that. 

18.460.  That  is  your  own  opinion  P — Yes,  my  own 
opinion ;  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  it. 

18.461.  Tou  are  opposed  to  it  ? — Yes. 

18.462.  You  would  object  to  the  compulsory  removal 
of  a  sick  person  ? — Yes. 

18.463.  And  you  would  probably  object  still  more  to 
the  quarantine  of  all  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities,  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  arising 
from  that  case  ? — I  think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  sacredness  of  the  home. 

18.464.  You  would  be  opposed  to  that,  you  would 
regard  that  as  an  invasion  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
home,  the  compulsory  removal  of  a  sick  person  and  the 
compulsory  quarantine  of  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  certain  authorities,  had  been  exposed  to  contagion  ? 
—If  there  was  sufficient  convenience  at  home  for  what 
you  call  quarantine  I  should  not  agree  to  that. 

18.465.  I  am  speaking  of  removal  to  a  distant  part, 
to  a  building  that  should  be  called  quarantine  ? — Yes. 

18.466.  You  would  distinctly  oppose  that? — I  hardly 
gather  what  you  desire  me  to  answer. 

18.467.  Supposing  that  a  regulation  were  introduced 
that,  when  a  case  of  small-pox  occurred  in  Oldham, 
under  certain  authorities  the  sick  person  should  be 
removed  to  a  hospital  and  that  all  persons  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  certain  authorities  had  been  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  that  particular  case,  should  be  taken  away 
from  their  businesses  and  occupation  and  removed  for 
a  certain  period  to  a  place  or  building,  which  might  be 
called  a  quarantine,  until  the  authorities  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  the  continuance 
of  the  contagion,  would  that  method  of  dealing  with 
small -pox  meet  with  your  approval  ? — If  there  was  not 
sufficient  accommodation  at  home  I  believe  the  best 
thing  for  a  person  to  do  is  to  go  to  a  hospital ;  but  in 
case  there  was  sufficient  accommodation  to  treat  the 
person  at  home,  I  say  that  to  forcibly  remove  that  per- 
son from  the  home  is  a  very  serious  invasion  of  the 
home. 

18.468.  And  with  regard  to  putting  the  other  persons 
into  quarantine  what  is  your  answer  ? — I  should  like  to 
point  out,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  in  one  case  when 
small-pox  was  in  Oldham  the  father  of  a  family  was 
ordered  out  of  the  house,  he  was  out  in  the  streets  the 
whole  of  a  wet  day,  and  he  contracted  inflammation 
and  died  ;  the  widow  was  left  with  about  six  children, 
the  oldest  about  12  years  of  age. 

18.469.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  would  regard 
that  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  that  extent, 
the  forcible  removal  of  the  patient  to  a  hospital,  and 
the  forcible  removal  of  those  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities  were  liable  to  have  taken  the  contagion  to  a 
place  of  quarantine,  as  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  ? — I  think  I  have  already  answered  that. 

18.470.  I  do  not  remember  in  which  direction  ? — I 
said  that  where  there  was  not  sufficient  convenience  to 
treat  the  case  at  home  removal  to  a  hospital  would  be 
the  best  thing ;  but  that  where  there  was  sufficient 
convenience  to  treat  the  case  at  home  such  removal 
would  be  a  shameful  invasion  of  the  home. 

18.471.  Who  is  to  settle  in  that  case  whether  there  is 
sufficient  accommodation  at  home  ? — I  should  be 
willing  to  give  discretionary  power  to  the  sanitary 
committee. 

18.472.  Then  if  the  sanitary  committee  in  any  case 
thought  that  there  was  not  sufficient  convenience  at 
home,  and  ordered  the  removal  of  the  patient,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  the  putting  into  quarantine  of 
those  who  in  their  opinion  had  been  exposed  to  the 
contagion,  you  would  accept  that.  I  want  to  see  what 
your  views  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject  are.  Are 
you  opposed  to  vaccination  simply  because  it  is,  in 
your  opinion,  a  remedy  inefficient  and  accompanied  by 
danger  ;  or  are  you  opposed  to  any  interference  with 
what  you  call  the  sacredness  of  the  home  ? — I  am 
opposed  to  vaccination  because  I  think  it  can  both 
injure  and  even  kill,  and  also  with  the  addition  that  it 

i  is  a  serious  interference  with  individual  liberty. 


18.473.  I  want  to  see  how  much  you  dwell  upon  that 
last  point.  I  gather  then  that  you  would  make  no 
opposition  if  the  sanitary  committee  or  the  recognised 
authority  were  of  opinion  that  the  patient  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  were  of  opinion  that  certain  persons 
ought  to  be  placed  in  quarantine  ;  you  would  not  regard 
that  as  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but 
would  submit  to  it  ?• — In  that  case  you  are  dealing  with 
the  person  sick. 

18.474.  On  the  one  hand  with  the  person  sick,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  persons  not  sick,  but  having  been  in 
such  relation  with  the  sick  person  as  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  certain  authorities,  render  those  persons 
liable  to  have  taken  the  contagion,  and  who,  therefore, 
might  at  any  subsequent  moment  develop  it  ? — I  wish 
to  point  out  that  there  is  no  comparison.  In  the  case 
of  vaccination  you  take  a  child  that  is  well  and  vac- 
cinate it. 

18.475.  I  am  only  putting  a  hypothetical  case,  and  I 
only  want  your  opinion  upon  that  hypothetical  case, 
how  you  would  be  disposed  towards  it  with  your  views  P 
— I  think  I  have  already  answered  that. 

18.476.  I  do  not  gather  myself  what  your  position  is. 
Let  me  put  it  in  this  other  way.  In  vaccination  you 
have  to  deal  with  two  things  ;  your  opinion  of  vaccina- 
tion is  based  on  two  things,  is  it  not — one  that  vaccina- 
tion itself  is  inefficient  and  dangerous  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  vaccination  is  an  invasion  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  ?  Iam  putting 
to  you  a  case  in  which  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no 
question  of  danger,  no  question  of  inefficiency,  but  only 
of  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  subject  ? — I  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  sick  person,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  State  may  be  justified  in  doing  something ; 
but  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  a  sick  person  and 
a  healthy  person. 

18.477.  (Chavrman.)  Bnt  I  think  you  have  answered 
with  regard  to  the  sick  person  that  you  would  be  con- 
tent that  the  sanitary  authority  should  determine 
whether  it  could  properly  be  dealt  with  at  home,  and  if 
it  could  not,  should  have  power  to  remove  it  to  a  hos- 
pital— that  you  would  not  object  to,  as  I  understand. 
But  the  further  point  put  to  you  is  this.  Supposing 
that  beyond  that  it  was  said  that  there  had  been  certain 
persons,  A,  B,  and  C,  now  apparently  well,  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  sick  person  and  therefore  subject 
to  the  danger  of  infection,  who  may  themselves  de- 
velop the  disease  at  any  moment,  we  must  seclude 
them  from  contact  with  other  people,  or  they  may  be 
conveying  a  disease  to  them  (that  is  to  say,  put  them  in 
quarantine),  should  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  should  see  strong  objection  to  that.* 

18.478.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  I  understood  you,  it  I  may 
say  so,  to  cover  that  by  your  answer  that  you  approved 
of  the  Leicester  system  of  isolation.  I  think  you  said 
that  you  in  Oldham  were  in  sympathy  with,  or  approved 
of,  the  Leicester  system  of  isolation  ? — I  said  that  in 
Oldham  it  was  generally  approved  of. 

18.479.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  I  am  not  certain  that  you 
understand  the  Leicester  system  of  isolation.  Do  you 
understand  the  system  which  is  adopted  in  Leicester  ; 
do  you  know  what  it  is  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
small-pox  by  isolation  ? — It  consists,  I  believe,  in  the 
removal  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  to  the  hospital. 

18.480.  Does  it  consist  only  in  that  ? — I  do  not  know 
the  complete  system. 

18.481.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that 
there  is  no  compulsory  power  under  any  Act  for  the  re- 
moval of  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  persons 
suffering  from  infectious  disease,  but  who  are  not  them- 
selves suffering  from  infectious  disease  P — I  am  not 
aware  what  the  point  of  law  is,  but  I  know  that  in  some 
cases  when  the  authorities  have  tried  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  them  to  do  that  they  have  had  no  power. 

18.482.  You  know  that  the  people  in  Leicester  who 
arc  not  suffering  from  small-pox  go  into  quarantine 
voluntarily,  and  not  under  the  action  of  any  penal  Act  p 
— Yes  ;  I  know  that  from  Mr.  Biggs. 

18.483.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  124th  section 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  there  are  powers  for  the 
compulsory  removal  of  a  "  person  who  is  suffering  from 
"  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder  and  is  without 
"  proper  lodging  or  accommodation,  or  lodged  in  a 

*  1  certainly  did  not  understand  this  question.  I  hold  that  under  no 
pretence  would  the  State  he  justi/ied  in  forcibly  removing:  healthy  per- 
sons to  what  would  practically  be  a  medical  prison.  To  follow  (his 
theory  of  infection  medica  l  men  would  be  the  chief  danger  to  the  public 
health.   Liberty  is  far  more  important  than  medical  dogma.— T.  M. 
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ff  room  occupied  by  more  than  one  family,  or  is  on 
"  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  on  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
"  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  "  ? — That  rather 
covers  my  position. 

18.484.  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  given  a 
person  who  was  suffering  from  a  dangerous  infectious 
disease,  and  who  was  being  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  dangerous  to  others,  you  would  approve  of  his  com- 
pulsory removal  to  a  hospital  ? — Under  the  order  of  the 
sanitary  committee. 

18.485.  Under  this  124th  section  of  the  Public  Health 
A0t? — That  gives  the  Medical  Officer  the  power,  I 
think. 

18.486.  "  And  with  the  consent  of  the  superintending 
"  body  of  such  hospital  or  place  be  removed  by  order 
"  of  any  Justice  to  such  hospital  or  place  at  the  cost  of 
"  the  local  authority"  ? — I  wish  to  point  out,  to  cover 
that  ground  and  give  some  explanation  of  my  answer, 
that  we  had  two  cases  in  Oldham  which  the  Medical 
Officer  said  were  small-pox.  Another  medical  prac- 
titioner was  called  in  and  said  they  were  not  small- 
pox. The  Medical  Officer  made  efforts  to  remove 
these  cases  to  the  hospital,  but  when  the  other  medical 
practitioner  said  they  were  not  cases  of  small-pox,  they 
were  not  removed  and  they  did  not  develop  small- 
pox. 

18,437.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  first  to  the  case 
of  a  person  actually  suffering  from  small-pox.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  your  position  to  be  that  you 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  his  forcible  removal  to  a 
hospital,  under  all  circumstances,  but  that  if  the  sani- 
tary authority  considered  he  was  being  treated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  dangerous  to  others,  you  would  approve 
of  his  compulsory  removal  to  hospital  ? — That  is  my 
position. 

18.488.  Now,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases,  but  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  person  infected,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  under  no  circumstances  would  you  approve 
of  their  forcible  removal  to  hospital  ? — No. 

18.489.  {Chairman.)  Does  "  no "  mean  that  you  do 
not  approve  ? — I  do  not  approve  of  their  forcible  re- 
moval. 

18.490.  (Dr.  Bristoioc.)  I  want  to  understand  clearly, 
do  you  approve  of  the  removal  of  a  small-pox  patient 
from  a  house,  because  his  remaining  in  the  house 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  others  or  because  it 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  himself  ?  Tou  see  there 
are  two  principles  involved:  one  that  the  patient 
should  be  taken  care  of  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the 
other  that  the  patient  should  be  treated  so  as  not  to  be 
a  danger  to  another  person  ? — A  healthy  person  is  a 
danger  to  no  one. 

18.491.  I  am  talking  about  the  removal  of  a  small- 
pox patient  ? — I  answered  Professor  Poster  that  I  was 
in  favour  of  that  if  there  was  not  sufficient  convenience 
at  home. 

18.492.  I  want  to  know  clearly  what  your  view  is. 
The  question  put  to  you,  I  believe,  was  this :  Would 
you  approve  of  the  removal  of  a  small- pox  patient  in  a 
case  in  which  his  remaining  in  the  place  would  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  others  ;  you  said,  yes  ? — I  would 
approve  of  the  removal  of  a  small-pox  patient  under 
the  authority  of  the  sanitary  committee. 

18.493.  That  is  not  the  answer  that  you  gave.  The 
question  put  to  you  was  whether  you  approved  of  the 
removal  of  a  small-pox  patient  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  people  about  him  ? 
— You  are  asking  me  a  question  that  you  had  better 
get  a  medical  man  to  answer. 

18.494.  Excuse  me,  that  was  the  question  you  an- 
swered to  Dr.  Collins  when  you  said  yes.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  really  meant  it,  or  did  not  mean  it. 
Do  you  stick  to  that  answer  or  do  you  not  ? — I  said 
that  J  should  be  willing  for  the  removal  of  a  person 

The  witnt 


suffering  from  small-pox  under  the  authority  of  the    Jft*.  T.  MUU 

sanitary  committee  if  there  was  not  sufficient  conve-   

nience  to  treat  the  case  at  home.  I8  Nov.  1891 

18.495.  Then  you  gave  your  grounds ;  you  said  you 
approved  of  the  removal  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  be  dangerous  to  others,  or  you  acquiesced  in 
that  question? — I  believe  I  did. 

18.496.  Is  that  your  meaning  ? — Dr.  Collins  road  the 
Act  and  I  said  I  was'in  sympathy  with  it. 

18.497.  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  tha  was 
your  meaning  ? — I  said  I  was  in  sympathy  with  it  if 
the  power  were  given  to  the  sanitary  committee. 

18.498.  Still  you  do  not  say  whether  you  agree  with 
that  answer  which  you  gave  or  not?— I  do  not  think  I 
need  add  anything  to  the  answer. 

18.499.  {Br.  Oollins.)  The  section  to  which  I  called 
your  attention  also  states  that  if  the  person  is  without 
proper  lodging  or  accommodation  he  can  be  removed 
under  the  sanitary  authority  ? — Yes. 

18.500.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  that? — I 
approve  of  that. 

18.501.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  your  approval 
contingent  upon  there  being  an  absence  of  proper 
accommodation  ;  is  it  for  you  to  judge  whether  the 
sanitary  authority  is  right  or  not,  or  are  you  prepared 
to  obey  the  sanitary  authority  under  all  circumstances. 
I  mean,  supposing  it  is  left  to  the  sanitary  authority  to 
determine,  and  they  determine  that  the  patient  shall  be 
removed,  are  you  willing  to  submit  to  that  without 
enquiring  yourself  as  to  whether  it  is  in  your  opinion 
or  not  a  right  case  to  be  removed  ? — I  am  willing  to 
submit  in  each  case  to  the  sanitary  committee. 

18.502.  And  also,  as  I  judge  from  your  answer  to 
-uord  Herschell,  to  the  placing  in  quarantine  of  those 
who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick  person  ? — No. 

18.503.  Then  I  misunderstood  your  answer.  I  thought, 
in  your  answer  to  Lord  Herschell,  you  said  that  you 
were  also  willing  that  the  sanitary  authority  should 
have  power  to  place  in  the  quarantine  those  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  contagion  ? — That  is  not  my  posi- 
tion. 

18.504.  That  you  would  oppose  ? — Yes. 

18.505.  You  would  not  submit  to  that  ? — No. 

18.506.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  likely 
that  the  people  of  Oldham  would  be  willing  to  submit 
to  reasonable  arrangements,  such  as  have  been  carried 
out  in  Leicester,  not  forcibly,  but  with  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  Leicester,  to  prevent  contagion  of  small- 
pox ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  would. 

18.507.  That  if  it  was  shown  that  a  small-pox  patient 
was  likely  to  cause  infection  or  contagion  to  others  the 
people  of  Oldham  would  agree  to  his  being  removed  to 
a  place  where  he  was  not  likely  to  cause  it ;  and  also  if 
it  was  shown  that  a  number  of  people  had  been  subject 
to  contagion  and  likely  to  have  caught  the  disease, 
they  would  be  willing  to  be  put  apart  for  a  short  time 
to  see  whether  the  infection  had  been  taken  or  not, 
just  as  is  done  in  Leicester  ? — They  might  agree  to 
that. 

18.508.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  If  it  was  left  to  their 
own  voluntary  action  ? — Yes. 

18.509.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  If  the  case  was 
explained  to  them  and  they  had  to  judge  it  ? — Yes. 

18.510.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  think  they  would 
assent  to  it  if  they  agreed  to  it,  but  would  they  consent 
to  a  law  being  passed  to  make  it  compulsory  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not  ? — You  are  leading  me  very  wide  of 
the  question  I  think. 

18.511.  {Mr.Picton.)  Which  do  you  think  they  would 
prefer  supposing  the  choice  were  inevitable,  compulsory 
vaccination  or  compulsory  isolation  ? — I  should  think 
they  would  infinitely  prefer  compulsory  isolation. 

;  withdrew. 


Mr.  David  Shuttleworth  examined. 


18.512.  {Chairman.)  You  live  at  Keighley  ? — Yes. 

18.513.  What  connexion  have  you  had  with  the  ques- 
tion of  vaccination  and  its  enforcement  in  Keighley  ? — 
I  first  began  to  take  interest  in  the  subject  of  compul- 
sory vaccination  about  1873  or  1874.    At  that  time 


Mr.  D. 

Shuttleworth 


there  was  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  Keighley.  The 
town  was  very  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  sanita- 
tion was  neglected.  The  town  was  at  this  time  well 
vaccinated.  The  first  case  broke  out  in  a  very  bad 
part  of  the  town. 
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Mr.  D.  18,514.  Were  you  from  that  time  an  opponent  of 

ShuttJeicorth.    vaccination  ? — It  was  the  failure  of  vaccination  to  pre- 

'   vent  small-pox  in  this  epidemic  which  caused  the  people 

'8  iSov.  1891.  to-  revolt.  A  strong  anti-vaccination  league  was  formed 
of  which  I  have  been  a  member  from  that  time ;  for  a 
few  years  I  was  chairman,  and  am  now  the  treasurer  of 
that  league. 

18.515.  As  we  know  the  opposition  to  vaccination  in 
Keighley  has  been  very  strong  and  continuous  ?  — 
Yes. 

18.516.  What  points  do  you  wish  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  that  ? — Just 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  four  children,  the  eldest  is 

16  and  the  youngest  five  yeai-s  of  age.  None  are  vac- 
cinated. I  have  never  been  summoned  or  prosecuted 
in  any  way.    The  law  is  not  enforced  in  Keighley. 

18.517.  How  long  has  that  state  of  things  continued  ? 
— Vaccination  has  been  non-compulsory  in  the  town  for 
some  16  or  17  years. 

18.518.  And  has  there  been  very  little  vaccination  ? — 
In  1887  the  number  of  births  was  1,147,  and  of  success- 
ful vaccinations  was  19,  or  T66  per  cent,  of  the  births. 
In  1890  there  were  1,196  births  and  32  successful 
vaccinations,  or  2'69  per  cent.  In  the  present  year  to 
the  end  of  September  only  1"44  per  cent,  of  the  births 
have  been  vaccinated, 

18,518a.  For  some  time  past  I  suppose  the  question 
of  compulsory  vaccination  has  been  the  test  question  in 
the  election  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  the 
Anti- Vaccination  League  has  contested  all  the  Guar- 
dians' elections  for  17  or  18  years,  and  always  returned 
members  opposed  to  compulsion.  In  the  last  triennial 
election  of  Guardians  in  1889  there  were  over  20  can- 
didates and  all  pledged  to  non-prosecution.  The  ques- 
tion is  made  a  test  question  at  all  elections.  School  Board, 
Town  Council,  County  Council,  and  Parliament. 

18.519.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  renew 
compulsion  in  Keighley  ? — The  public  feeling  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  facts : — Excepting  five  or  six 
cases  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  for  the  last  16  or 

17  years.  On  the  occasion  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Guardians  for  not  putting  the  law  in  force,  in  August 
1876,  the  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
uproar,  such  as  has  not  been  seen  on  any  other  occa- 
sion to  my  knowledge  for  30  years.  The  conveyance  in 
which  the  Guardians  were  being  drawn  to  the  railway 
station  by  the  sheriff's  officer  was  loosed  from  the 
horses,  taken  back  and  drawn  round  the  town  by  the 
public,  and  a  great  demonstration  was  held  on  their 
return  on  September  11th,  1876.  Tf  the  Acts  were  re- 
enforced  there  would  be  an  immediate  arousing  of 

'  combined  effort  to  thwart  all  the  power  of  the  law. 

18.520.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
direct  our  attention  ? — My  next  point  is  in  regard  to 
education.  The  vaccination  of  pupil-teachers  has  been 
a  source  of  great  irritation.  Lillie  Hanson,  of  Cliff 
Street,  and  Maria  Foulds,  of  Long  Lee,  attended  the 
Board  School  as  monitors  from  August  1889  to  April 
1890.  They  passed  the  examination,  but  were  required 
to  be  vaccinated.     Both  refused,  and  have  had  to 


abandon  their  intended  occupation  and  seek  other  em- 
ployment. This  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  there  is  a  liability  to  appoint  inferior  teachers. 
The  father  of  Lillie  Hanson  is  himself  a  great  sufferer 
from  vaccination,  his  face  being  one  mass  of  scaly  cor- 
ruption, which  makes  him  very  firm  against  the  Acts, 
and  accounts  for  his  daughter  not  being  allowed  to 
submit  to  the  operation.  The  disabilities  of  pupil- 
teachers  desiring  to  enter  college  on  account  of  non- 
vaccination,  is  a  further  source  of  irritation.  I  know 
a  girl  who  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  dare  not  for 
fear  of  the  results.  If  on  account  of  this  injustice  they 
are  forced  to  examinations  apart  from  college,  although 
passing  equally  well,  they  cannot  obtain  so  good 
salaries. 

18.521.  I  believe  you  have  something  to  say  with 
reference  to  Dr.  Roberts'  reports  on  small-pox  in 
Keighley  ? — The  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Arthur  Roberts, 
says  that  all  the  cases  of  small-pox  since  his  appoint- 
ment in  August  1876  are  as  follows :  In  1885  seven 
cases,  four  vaccinated,  two  unvaccinated,  one  unknown  ; 
in  1886  one  case,  no  statement  as  to  vaccination  ;  in 

1888  two  cases,  two  sisters,  one  vaccinated  and  one 
unvaccinated.  These  sisters  were  travelling  with  a 
bazaar  of  toys.  The  first  was  brought  home  ill  of 
small-pox.  On  hearing  of  it  the  sanitary  committee 
hastily  met  and  arranged  for  the  house  being  visited 
and  examined,  and,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  she  was  taken  to  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary  for  isolation.  She  died  there.  Through  fear 
of  similar  removal  the  other  sister  was  kept  with  small- 
pox in  secret  at  home  until  in  a  dying  state,  before 
medical  aid  was  sought.  At  the  time  of  the  first  attack 
they  were  at  Thorn  near  Wakefield,  about  20  miles  from 
Keighley.    Dr.  Roberts'  report  further  says  that  in 

1889  there  were  two  cases,  one  vaccinated  and  one 
unvaccinated.  The  net  result  of  these  reports  is  that 
there  have  been  12  cases  in  13  years,  in  regard  +o  two 
of  which  no  statement  is  made  as  to  vaccination.  Of 
the  other  10  one  is  described  as  unknown,  three  as 
unvaccinated,  and  six  as  vaccinated.  Dr.  Roberts  also 
reports  that  in  his  district  of  Keighley  and  Bingley 
Township  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  there  has  been  no 
death  from  small-pox  for  15  years  in  children  under 
five  years  of  age. 

18.522.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  there  any  renewal  of 
prosecutions  after  the  imprisonment  of  Guardians  in 
1876  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

18.523.  Has  there  been  any  .application  for  a  man- 
damus against  them  since  that  time  ? — No. 

18.524.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  ever 
instituted  prosecutions  on  its  own  authority  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

18.525.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Has  there  been  a 
Vaccination  Officer  appointed  since  1882  ? — Yes,  there  is 
one  now. 

18.526.  (Mr.  Bright.)  What  is  the  population  of 
Keighley  ? — Roughly  speaking  it  is  about  30,000. 

18.527.  Is  that  the  Union  or  the  town  ? — The  Union 
altogether  would  be  about  40,000. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr  Mr.  Henry  Be 

H.  Belstead. 

■   18,528.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  manufacturer  carry- 

ing on  business  at  Bridport  Place,  and  you  reside  at 
Leconfield  Road,  Highbury  ? — Yes. 

18.529.  And  you  have  been  for  15  years  a  member  of 
the  Shoreditch  Vestry  ? — Yes. 

18.530.  What  are  the  points  which  you  desire  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  ? — For  a  long  period  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  districts  of  Hackney, 
Shoreditch,  and  Bethnal  Green,  formerly  known  as  the 
borough  of  Hackney.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Shoreditch  Vestry  for  15  years,  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  local  affairs,  and  have  had  ample  opportunities 
of  learning  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
vaccination  and  its  compulsory  enforcement.  The 
opposition  to  compulsory  vaccination  began  before  the 
Act  of  1871  was  passed,  and  has  continued  to  increase 
ever  since.  The  people  have  made  it  a  test  question  at 
elections  of  Guardians  and  members  of  Parliament. 
The  strong  feeling  against  vaccination  almost  invari- 
ably arises  from  a  knowledge  of  the  injurious  and  some- 
times fatal  results  that  have  followed  the  operation, 


iead  examined. 

coupled  also  with  the  knowledge  that  large  numbers  of 
vaccinated  people  die  of  small-pox.  As  illustrating  this 
point  I  may  state  that  in  1887  I  defended  a  working 
man,  prosecuted  by  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. Briefly  these  were  the  facts  I  had  to  put  before 
the  magistrate  :  The  defendant  was  Mr.  Money,  of 
55,  Mansford  Street,  Bethnal  Green.  One  of  his 
sisters,  vaccinated  in  infancy  and  previously  healthy, 
was  so  seriously  ill  afterwards  as  to  necessitate 
being  carried  about  on  a  pillow  for  about  12 
months.  Defendant's  first  child,  healthy  and  well, 
after  being  vaccinated  was  seriously  ill  for  four 
months.  He  desired,  however,  still  to  obey  the  law  if 
possible ;  he  had  his  second  child  vaccinated,  in  good 
health  before  the  operation,  but  the  child's  body,  hands, 
and  arms  became  covered  with  sores  immediately  after 
the  operation.  Mr.  Bushby  nevertheless  inflicted  a 
fine  of  10s.  and  costs.  In  connexion  with  this  case, 
and  as  illustrating  the  other  important  ground  for 
opposition  to  the  practice,  I  may  mention  that  a  shop- 
mate  of  the  defendant's,  Mr.  Eyers,  of  11.  Daaby  Street, 
Gainsborough  Road,  Victoria  Park,  had  se.en  chil- 
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dren,  five  vaccinated  and  two  unvaccinated.  The 
whole  of  the  five  vaccinated  had  small-pox  and  the  two 
unvaccinated  escaped  altogether. 

18.531 .  Do  you  know  when  that  was  ;  what  date  ? — I 
have  not  got  the  date  of  that.  I  also  wish  lo  read  cwo 
statements  as  illustrating  the  same.  I  have  the  par- 
ticulars of  those.  The  first  is  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  Ho-.vden,  August  1st,  1883  :  "  My  child,  Elizabeth 
"  Edith  Howden,  was  vaccinated  on  the  15th  April 
"  1883,  and  was  quite  well  and  healthy;  on  the  17th 
"  of  April  came  out  in  a  rash  resembling  measles,  and 
"  I  consulted  Dr.  Turner,  who  gave  me  a  powder,  and 
"  told  me  to  let  him  know  how  she  was  in  the  morning. 
"  Next  day  he  called  and  saw  her,  and  prescribed  for 
"  her.  When  I  took  her  to  the  vaccination  station  for 
■'  inspection  I  told  Dr.  Leonard  that  she  had  been 
"  suffering  from  a  rash.  He  said,  '  Oh,  that's  nothing. 
"  •  we  have  plenty  like  that.'  When  Dr.  Turner  called 
'•  on  the  Wednesday  previous  to  her  death,  I  asked 
"  him  was  there  any  hope  for  her,  and  he  said,  '  No, 
"  '  she  is  sinking  fast,  and  it  is  from  the  vaccination.' 
"  My  husband  and  myself  and  all  my  other  children 
"  are  perfectly  healthy  and  never  had  a  spot  or 
"  blemish.  We  have  been  married  13  years,  and  dur- 
' '  ing  that  time  my  husband  has  never  had  to  consult 
"  a  doctor.  The  child  was  a  mass  of  sores  from  head 
"  to  foot.  The  vaccinated  arm  was  full  of  deep  holes, 
"  but  the  sores  were  all  over  her  body.  The  child  died 
(i  on  the  13th  of  July.  Signed,  Mrs.  Eliza  Howden, 
"  her  mark  X.  Witness:  F.  T.  Gardner,  80,  Bridport 
"  Place,  New  North  Road,  N." 

18.532.  How  did  that  come  to  be  communicated  to 
you ;  were  you  connected  with  any  anti-vaccination 
society  there  ? — Yes,  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
matter  myself,  and  am  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  these  people  live  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
they  came  to  me — in  fact  these  statements  were  made 
in  my  house  and  taken  down  in  my  warehouse.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Kerridge  on  August  1st,  1883. 

18.533.  Is  this  another  case? — Yes.  "Dr.  Stevens 
"  called  on  me  yesterday;  he  said 'to  me,  'What  did 
"  '  the  poor  little  thing  die  of?  '  I  said,  '  Sir,  it  died 
"  '  from  vaccination.'  He  said  to  me,  'My  dear  soul, 
"  '  no  child  ever  died  from  vaccination.'  He  said, 
"  '  What  about  the  eruptions  ?  '  I  said  my  child  had 
"  eruptions  on  the  chest  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
"  When  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not  show  them  to  the 
"  doctor,  1  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  needful.  He 
"  told  me  he  had  been  and  investigated  the  case  of 
"  Mrs.  Howden's  child"  (that  is  the  one  I  just  read) 
"  and  there  was  nothing  in  it.  He  had  seen  Dr. 
"  Leonard.  He  told  me  that  those  people  (meaning 
"  the  anti-vaccinators)  were  doing  a  lot  of  wickedness, 
"  and  they  were  paid  for  it.  I  showed  him  some  of 
"  the  printed  bills  ;  he  said  he  had  baskets  full  of 
"  them,  and  '  that  Belstead  had  sent  them  to  him  with 
"  '  the  head  covered  in  blood.'  I  told  him  to  go  to 
"  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Davis.  He  said  he  need  not  ask 
"  me  any  more  questions,  and  went  away.  Signed, 
"  Jane  Charlotte  Kerridge." 


18,531.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that  case  ;  it  come*  in 
very  incidentally  that  the  child  had  eruptions  which 
the  mother  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  show  the 
doctor  ? — The  eruptions  followed  the  vaccination  and 
ended  in  the  child's  death. 

18,535.  But  we  do  not  hear  anything  about  them  in 
that  longst")rv  ? — Well,  of  course,  the  case  was  simply 
this.  The  mother  came  to  me  and  told  rae  of  the  child 
being  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Hooper,  and  that  after  the 
child  was  vaccinated  the  child  came  out  in  eruptions 
and  sickened  and  was  very  ill,  and  ultimately  died. 

18,  '■  36.  Who  is  the  doctor  there  that  the  conversation 
is  made  with  ? — I  was  going  to  explain  that.  On  hear- 
ing that  J  immediately  wrote  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  That  is  how  it  arose  ;  in  this  way.  I  wrote  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  cause  a  public  inquiry  to  be  made  into  these  two 
cases,  because  it  so  happened  that  these  two  children 
both  died  on  the  same  day  and  the  parents  of  both  were 
firmly  convinced  that  the  vaccination  was  the  cause  of 
their  death.  I  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
order  to  get,  if  possible,  a  public  inquiry.  I  could  not 
get  that,  but  Dr.  Stevens  was  sent  down  to  inquire  into 
the  cases.  After  Dr.  Stevens  had  called  the  mothers 
came  to  me  and  made  a  statement.  That  is  really  all  I 
know  of  that  particular  case. 

18,537.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  the  mother  to  you  person- 
ally attribute  the  illness  and  death  of  the  child  to 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly. 

1.8,538.  Was  that  the  same  case  (I  think  it  is  of  the 
same  name,  Kerridge)  about  which  a  question  was 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?— Yes,  the  same  case. 

18,539.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  answer  then 
given  was  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Stevens  had  inquired 
into  the  case  and  that  the  mother  did  not  in  any  way 
attribute  the  illness  or  death  of  the  child  to  vaccina- 
tion ? — I  believe  that  is  the  purport  of  the  answer  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  not  agreed  to  by  the 
mother. 

18,540-1.  (Chairman.)  In  that  conversation  with  the 
mother,  according  to  her,  she  tells  the  doctor  that  she 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  show  this  eruption  to 
the  doctor  who  attended  the  child.  Why  ?  Was  it 
that  she  did  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance,  or 
that  he  could  not  do  any  good,  or  what? — I  do  not 
think  I  can  throw  any  lighi  on  that,  it  is  now  many 
years  ago. 

18.542.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  the  date  of 
this  ?— August  the  1st,  1883. 

18.543.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  the  other  case 
you  spoke  of? — Both  children  died  the  same  day. 

18.544.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  call  the  mother's  atten- 
tion to  the  answer  which  was  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  this 
statement  was  made  after  the  answer  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  before. 

18.545.  Perhaps  you  could  look  that  up  before  neit 
time  and  let  us  know  ? — Certainly. 


Mr. 

Helstead. 


18  Nov.  1891. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr. 

H.  Belstead. 

  18,546.  (Chairman.)  When  the  Commission  separated 

25  Niov.  1891.    on  the  last  occasion,  Dr.  Collins  had  asked  you  whether 

 in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kerridge's  child  you  called  the 

mother's  attention  to  the  answer  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  asked  you  to  look  it  up  hefore  the  next 
time.  Can  you  give  us  that  information  now  ? — Would 
your  Lordship  allow  me  to  make  a  slight  correction  in 
my  former  evidence  before  we  proceed  ? 

18,547-8.  Certainly? — I  find  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  to  me  as  to  why  Mrs.  Kerridge  did  not  call  attention 
to  the  eruptions,  I  gave  last  week  what  was  the  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  ;  but  I  have  inquired  since  then 
to  find  .out  whether  I  was  actually  correct  cr  no,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  correct.  If  you  would  allow 
me  I  would  like  my  answer  to  Question  18,540  to  be 
simply  :  ' '  I  do  not  think  I  can  throw  any  light  on  it ; 
"  it  is  many  years  ago ;  "  all  after  that,  induding  the 
following  question  and  answer,  I  should  like  omitted, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  upon  inquiry  I  do  not  think 
my  impression  would  be  correct,  and  I  should  like  my 
evidence  to  be  absolutely  correct  as  far  as  it  can  be.  I 
have  inquired  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  know  the 
case  as  well  as  I  do  myself,  and  they  do  not  corroborate 
my  impression. 

18.549.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  wish  to  say  that 
you  do  not  know  why  it  was  ? — It  is  simply  so. 

18.550.  You  do  not  know  why  ? — No. 

18.551.  (Chairman.)  You  were  asked  last  time  whether 
you  called  the  mother's  attention  to  the  answer  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  can  you  tell  us  that  now  ; 
yon  said  you  would  look  it  up  ? — I  cannot  recollect ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  time  when  the  statement  was 
made,  [  find  the  statement  was  made  at  the  date  I  have 
given,  and  the  answer  to  the  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  given  till  the  17th  of  August ;  so 
that  the  statement  I  read  last  week  was  made  after  the 
inquiry  by  Dr.  Stevens,  and  before  the  answer  given  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

18.552.  But  you  want  all  your  answer  to  Question 
18,540,  after  the  word  "  ago,"  to  be  erased,  and  also  the 
question  which  followed  in  consequence  of  your  answer, 
Question  18,541,  and  the  answer  to  that? — Precisely  so. 

18.553.  Very  well,  that  may  be  done  ? — Shall  1 
proceed  now  with  my  statement  ? 

18.554.  If  you  please  ? — These  cases  which  I  gave 
last  week  may  be  taken  as  the  kind  of  actual  experience 
which  has  produced  the  most  determined  opposition  to 
the  law.  The  strength  of  the  opposition  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  distraints  had  to  be 
levied  to  recover  the  fines,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Maine,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  fines  were  not  paid, 
have  not  been,  and  never  will  be  paid;  the  parents 
were  ready  to  go  to  prison  if  needs  be,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  police  to  recover  the  fines.  The 
people  made  a  determined  effort  to  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  at  several  election 
meetings  demanded  that  liberty  of  conscience  should  be 
restored  to  them,  and  that  there  should  be  no  more 
prosecutions.  As  a  result  of  this  the  next  Board  at  its 
meeting  held  on  the  4th  June  1889  passed  the  following 
resolution.    The  extract  from  the  minutes  reads  as 
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follows :  "  Mr.  Milburn  resumed  the  debate  upon  the 
"  motion  of  Mr.  Smithers,  namely,  '  That  all  resolu- 
"  '  tions  on  the  book  giving  power  to  the  Vaccination 
"  '  Officer  to  summons  defaulters  under  the  Vaccination 
"  '  Acts  be  rescinded,'  when  after  some  discussion  the 
"  motion  was  submitted  and  carried  unanimously." 
Since  that  date  there  have  been  no  prosecutions. 

18,555.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  Union  was  that? 
— That  was  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians.  In 
September  1888  I  had  standing  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Shoreditch  vestry  the  following  resolutions :  ( 1 ) '  *  That  in 
'■  the  opinion  of  this  vestry  the  expenditure  of  upwards 
'  of  two  millions  of  money  out  of  the  poor  rates  in  pro- 
moting vaccination  and  enforcing  the  practice  ou  the 
'  people  has  been  an  unwise  expenditure  and  ought  to 
'  be  discontinued.     (2.)  That  the  same  amount  of 
'  money  expended  in  sanitation  instead  of  vaccination 
'  would  have  been  productive  of  good  results.  (3.) 
'  That  vaccination  being  a  medical  theory  upon  the 
'  value  and  necessity  of  which  medical  men  are  not 
'  agreed  ought  not  to  be  enforced  by  the  State.  (4.) 
'  That  a  petition  be  prepared  by  the  clerk  for  presen- 
'  tation  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  for  the 
'  immediate  repeal   of  the  compulsory  Vaccination 
'  Acts."     These  resolutions  after  a  lengthy  debate 
were  carried.    A  petition  was  prepared  by  the  vestry 
clerk  and  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Professor  Stuart.    There  have  been  numerous  prose- 
cutions in  Shoreditch,  and  in  this  and  other  districts  I 
have  defended  the  parents  in  the  police  courts.    I  have 
been  furnished  by  the  parents  with  the  particulars  on 
which  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law  has  been 
based  ;  it  has  invariably  been,  as  I  previously  stated, 
experience  of  suffering,  disease,  and  sometimes  death, 
either  in  their  own  families  or  those  of  friends,  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  of  many  instances  of  people  vacci- 
nated and  re- vaccinated  having  small-pox  with  some- 
times fatal  results.    I  have  put  these  painful  considera- 
tions before  the  magistrates,  but  nothing  is  ever  con- 
sidered a  "  reasonable  excuse  ;  "  fines  and  costs  have 
always  been  inflicted,  excepting  where  on  technical 
grounds  the  summonses  have  had  to  be  dismissed.  I 
have  never  known  a  parent  prosecuted  to  comply  with 
the  law  subsequently ;  the  effect  has  generally  been 
indignation  at  unjust  treatment  and  a  stronger  deter- 
mination not  to  submit.   In  this  district  also  the  people 
made  it  a  test  question  at  election  times,  in  order  to 
elect  a  Board  of  Guardians  who  would  relieve  them  from 
the  operation  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  cruel  and 
unjust  law.    In  June  1888  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Shoreditch  Board  ordering  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Williams  ;  the  summons  was  immediately  taken  out  and 
served  in  due  course  (I  have  the  summons  here,  it  was 
brought  on  to  me).    At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
the  resolution  to  prosecute  was  rescinded,  and  a  letter 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Williams  stating  that  the  summons 
would  be  withdrawn.    Since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  prosecution,  the  law  is  not  enforced.     There  has, 
however,  been  some  amount  of  friction  caused  by  the 
Vaccination  Officer,  who  has  threatened  prosecutions  not- 
withstanding the  position  taken  by  the  Board,  and  whose 
general  conduct  towards  parents  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  complaint.  I  was  prosecuted  in  1870.  and  fined  20s. 
and  costs  or  14  days'  imprisonment,  and  again  sum- 
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moned  and  fined  10s.  and  costs  or  14  days.  I  was  again 
summoned  under  the  present  Act,  and  fined  10s.  and 
costs  ;  again;  and  fined  20s.  and  costs.  I  was  again  sum- 
moned when  I  had  not  been  residing  in  the  district  more 
than  two  years  previously  ;  a  solicitor  was  employed 
against  me ;  I  proved  my  case,  and  the  summons  was 
dismissed.  I  was  then  followed  to  Islington,  and  three 
summonses  were  issued  against  me  at  one  time.  Orders 
were  made  in  each  case.  I  refused  to  pay  the  costs  of 
making  these  orders  ;  I  never  obeyed  these  orders  or 
paid  the  costs  ;  I  interviewed  the  Guardians  ;  they  have 
left  me  alone  since,  that  is  nine  years  ago.  1  have 
attended  police  courts,  and  defended  a  considerable 
number  of  parents.  In  one  case  I  was  expelled  from 
the  Worship  Street  Police  Court  whilst  exercising  my 
legal  right.  Mr.  Bushby  asked  me  if  I  was  a  solicitor. 
I  said  no.  He  then  said  he  could  not  hear  me.  I  replied 
that  I  was  there  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  I  held  in  my  hand.  I  was  proceeding  to  read  the 
section,  when  the  magistrate  ordered  the  police  to 
remove  me  from  the  court.  Subsequently  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Bushby,  in  which  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  section  of  the  Act,  and  stated  that  I  considered 
an  assault  had  been  committed  in  removing  me  from 
the  court,  and  that  I  intended  taking  further  proceed- 
ings unless  an  apology  was  tendered.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Bushby  thanked  me  from  the  Bench  for  directing 
his  attention  to  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  had  escaped  his  notice,  and  apologised  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  and  also  quashed  the 
conviction.  In  the  Hackney  district  I  assisted  in 
canvassing  the  Homerton  Ward.  The  result  disclosed 
the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  disapproved 
of  vaccination  itself,  and  that  a  still  larger  majority 
were  opposed  to  compulsion.  There  were  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  alleged  injury  and  death 
reported.  I  have  had  to  defend  parents  from  this 
district,  whose  opposition  to  vaccination  was  very 
determined.  There  are  thousands  of  defaulters,  and 
the  Guardians  have  discontinued  enforcing  the  law. 
The  official  returns  show  a  yearly  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  will  not  comply  with  the  law. 
The  supplemental  returns  show  in  1887  under  column 
10,  that  is,  "  Eemoved  to  places  unknown  and  cannot  be 
"  traced,"  383  ;  under  column  11,  "  Unaccounted  for," 
115;  total,  498.  In  1888,  under  column  10,  there  were 
290  ;  under  column  11,  424 ;  total,  714.  In  1889,  under 
column  10,  there  were  324;  under  column  11,  827; 
total,  1,151.  In  1890,  under  column  10,  there  were  317  ; 
under  column  11,  1,373  ;  total,  1,690.  The  figures  for 
1890  are  according  to  the  two  half-yearly  returns,  the 
supplemental  returns  not  being  yet  issued ;  they  are 
not  generally  issued  till  about  twelve  months  after  date. 
The  statement  of  the  remuneration  received  by  the 
Vaccination  Officer  for  the  east  district,  recently  pre- 
pared and  circulated  among  the  Guardians  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  states  

The  witnes 


18.556.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Who  is  Mr.  Robinson  ?  Mr. 

— Mr.  Robinson  is  the  Vaccination  Officer  for  the  eist    H.  hehtead. 

district  of  Hackney,  and  this  is  the  statement  which   

he  has  circulated  among  the  Guardians  ;  I  have  it  here :    25  Nov.  189J, 

"  Salary  reducing  lower  month  by  month  on  nccount   -  

"  of  no  prosecutions  taking  place  by  the  order  of  the 
"  Guardians  ;  the  result  is  more  work  thrown  on  me, 
"  and  as  I  am  not  granted  an  increase  of  fees,  or  allowed 
"  to  do  any  other  work,  I  am  the  innocent  sufferer  by 
"  the  above  order."  The  scale  of  fe&s  for  the  last 
"  five  years  is  as  follows  :  From  the  1st  October  1886  to  • 
"  5th  October  1887,  1383. 4s. ;  from  the  6th  October  1887 
"  to  the  2nd  October  1888,  1151.  10s.  8^.;  from  the  3rd 
"  October  1888  to  the  5th  October  1889,  1093.  16s.; 
"  from  the  6th  October  1889  to  the  4th  October  1890, 
"  100Z.  9s.  U.  ;  from  the  5th  October  1890  to  the 
"  30th  September  1891,  843  10s."  Mr.  Robinson  is 
paid  for  procuring  the  vaccination  of  children  at  the 
rate  of  8s.  per  dozen;  so  that  these  figures  fully  cor- 
roborate the  returns  as  to  increasing  numbers  of 
defaulters.  Urged  by  the  statement  put  forward  by 
the  Vaccination  Officer  for  this  district  the  Board 
at  its  meeting  held  on  November  3rd,  1891,  dis- 
cussed a  motion  to  rescind  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
not  to  prosecute.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  some 
of  the  members  withdrew,  fourteen  voted  against  re- 
scinding and  none  in  favour.  The  Board  has  thus  con- 
firmed its  determination  not  to  enforce  the  law.  Among 
the  Guardians  themselves  are  to  be  found  illustrations 
of  the  failure  of  vaccination  to  protect  from  small-pox. 
Mr.  Samuel  Pimlec,  of  25,  Neville  Road,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  is  a  Guardian  of  the  Hackney  Union ;  he  was 
vaccinated  in  three  places  at  Mitcham  on  joining  the 
metropolitan  police  in  1853  ;  some  six  months  after  he 
had  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox,  was  taken  to  Highgate 
Small-Pox  Hospital,  and  retained  there  about  two 
months.  Two  of  his  comrades  vaccinated  at  the  same 
time  died,  as,  believed,  from  vaccination. 

18.557.  (Chairman.)  That  you  have  heard  from  him, 
I  suppose  ;  you  do  not  know  anything  of  it  yourself  ? — 
No ;  but  this  gentleman  is  willing  to  come  before  the 
Commission,  if  needs  be,  and  state  it  himself.  Mr. 
Thomas  Lewis,  of  130,  Stoke  Newington  Road,  an 
ex-guardian  of  the  Hackney  Union,  was  vaccinated  in 
1827,  had  small-pox  in  1834,  and  a  second  time  in  1850, 
the  second  attack  being  worse  than  the  first.  A 
member  of  the  present  Hackney  Board  is  among  the 
defaulters,  and  is  ready  to  go  to  prison  rather  than 
even  pay  a  fine.  There  is  in  the  districts  of  Hackney, 
Shoreditch,  and  Bethnal  Green,  a  population  of  about 
half  a  million  ;  and  the  strong  feeling  against  vaccina- 
tion in  the  east  district  of  Hackney  may  be  taken  as 
illustrating  the  feeling  throughout.  Everywhere  there 
ts  an  overwhelming  majority  opposed  to  the  law ;  and 
I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
enforce  the  practice  of  vaccination  would  be  met  by 
such  resistance  as  would  lead  to  very  serious  results. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Beaven  Neave  E 

18.558.  (Chairman.)  Tou  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  leprosy? — I  have. 

18.559.  And  you  have  recently  been  making  inves- 
tigations in  India  in  relation  to  that  disease  ? — I  have. 

18.560.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  cause 
of  leprosy  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  due  to  a  specific  bacillus  ; 
but  that  has  never  yet  been  proved.  I  believe  from 
analogy  with  other  diseases  that  it  is  due  to  a  specific 
micro-organism. 

18.561.  Supposing  it  to  be  caused  in  that  way,  what 
would  be  your  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  its  inoculation  in  the  human  subject  ? — I  should 
admit  the  possibility. 

18.562.  What  evidence  is  there,  apart  from  the 
conclusion  you  have  arrived  at  a  priori ,  as  to  its  being 
capable  of  inoculation  ;  is  there  any  experimental 
evidence  as  to  its  being  capable  of  inoculation,  or  does 
it  rest  merely  upon  the  a  priori  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  assumed  nature  of  the  disease  ? — I  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  actual  positive  evidence.  There  are 
various  cases  which  have  been  brought  forward,  but  I 
think  that  every  one  of  those  is  open  to  some  doubt. 

18.563.  Do  they  tend  to  show,  if  they  show  anything, 
that  leprosy  is  easily  inoculable  or  not  ? — Every  case 
brought  forward  shows  that  if  it  is  inoculable  at  all,  it 
is  in  a  minimal  degree. 


£E,  M.D.,  examined.  Mr.  B.  N. 

Rake,  M.D 

18.564.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  as  to  the  

connexion  between  vaccination  and  the  spread  of 
leprosy,  what  are  the  points  which  in  your  view  require 
attention  ?— I  thought  of  classifying  the  points  under 

three  heads  :  firstly,  examining  the  statement  that 
there  has  been  lately  a  serious  increase  of  leprosy ; 
secondly,  examining  the  statement  that  leprosy  may  be 
propugated  by  inoculation ;  and  thirdly,  examining  the 
statement  that  leprosy  may  be  diffused  by  vaccination. 

18.565.  First  of  all  then  with  regard  to  the  alleged 
increase  of  leprosy,  what  have  you  to  say  p — I  propose 
to  examine  the  figures  from  Scandinavia,  from  India, 
and  from  Trinidad. 

18.566.  And  first  with  regard  to  Scandinavia  ?— I 
have  the  figures  here.  In  Norway,  and  also  in  Sweden 
and  Iceland,  leprosy  is  steadily  diminishing. 

18.567.  And  has  it  been  diminishing  during  what  are 
called  the  vaccination  periods  ? — Yes,  not  only  during, 
but  also  before  them ;  since  1857  when  the  first  figures 
were  obtained  leprosy  has  been  diminishing.  I 
should  say  that  there  was  a  slight  rise,  according 
to  the  curve  which  I  consulted,  in  1859  of  about  50 
cases  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  slight  rise  there 
has  been  a  steady  downward  curve  ever  since. 

18.568.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  showing  the 
decrease  ? — In  1857  there  were  2,900  lepers  in  Norway, 
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Mr.  B.  N.      and  the  last  available  figures  in  1885  show  1,195  lepers. 
Jlakc  M.D.    The  later  figures,  I  believe,  will  be  ready  at  the  end  of 
this  year  ;  Dr.  Hansen  has  not  yet  finished  compiling 
!o  Nov.  1391.  them, 

18.569.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  have  these  sta- 
tistics been  compiled  ? — They  are  collected  in  Norway. 

18.570.  Under  Government?—!  believe  under  Go- 
vernment. They  are  compiled  by  Dr.  Hansen,  who  is  a 
specialist  in  Norway,  who  is  working  at  leprosy  there, 
and  has  been  for  many  years. 

18.571.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  any  difficulty  found  in  ob. 
taining  information  as  to  all  lepers  ? — Yes,  there  is 
certainly  a  difficulty  ;  some  cases  may  be  concealed ; 
of  course  all  figures  are  only  approximate. 

18.572.  {Chairman.)  But  would  there  be  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  later  years  they  would  be  concealed 
more  effectually  than  in  the  earlier  years  ? — I  think  on 
the  contrary.  From  what  I  have  read  lately  I  believe 
that  now  Dr.  Hansen,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  specialists 
there,  goes  round  himself  and  makes  periodical  in- 
vestigations. 

18.573.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  any  powers  of  segregation 
been  introduced  recently  ? — A  law  was  passed  there  in 
1885. 

18.574.  (Chairman.)  That  would  be  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  figures  which  you  have  given  us,  or  in  the 
same  year  as  the  last  figures  ? — Yes. 

18.575.  Does  that  cover  all  you  have  bo  say  as  to 
Scandinavia  ? — I  should  only  add  that  the  same  decrease 
has  boen  going  on  in  Sweden  and  Iceland ;  I  simply 
give  that  statement  on  authority.  I  do  not  know 
the  figures  for  tbose  countries. 

18.576.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  In  Iceland  there  is  no  law 
of  segregation,  I  think? — There  is  not ;  nor  have  I  heard 
of  one  in  Sweden. 

18.577.  (Chairman.)  Now  with  regard  to  India,  what 
do  you  say  a^  to  the  alleged  increase  of  leprosy  in 
recent  years? — With  regard  to  India,  I  give  the  figures 
for  the  first  two  censuses  ;  the  iast  census  is  not  yet 
complete,  we  are  waiting  for  the  figures  for  1891 ;  but 
the  first  census,  taken  from  1867  to  1872,  ?howed 
91,000  lepers  in  a  population  of  182,000,000,  and  the 
becond  census,  which  was  taken  in  1881,  showed 
116,000  lepers  in  a  population  of  191,000,000. 

18.578.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Over  the  same  area  ?  — 
Over  the  same  area.  Iu  drawing  up  the  report  we 
purposely  excluded  any  areas  which  had  not  been 
examined  in  the  two  censuses. 

18.579.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  1891,  you  have 
not  yet  received  the  figures  you  say  ?  —With  regard  to 
1891  we  have  only  got  partial  returns.  I  might 
mention  the  one  for  the  Punjab,  which  is  rather  strik- 
ing. The  population  of  the  Punjab  has  increased  10 
per  cent,  in  the  last  10  years,  and  the  number  of  lepers, 
as  shown  by  the  census  figures  for  1891,  has  decreased 
by  about  35  pee  cent.  The  Punjab  figures  had  come 
in  before  we  left  India. 

18.580.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  that  35  per  cent,  the 
decrease  relative  to  the  population,  or  is  it  the  actual 
decrease  in  India  ?— That  is  relative  to  the  Punjab 
population,  35  per  cent,  of  the  Punjab  population. 

18.581.  (Chairman.)  Whether  there  has  been  any 
increase  on  the  whole  of  India  or  not  at  the  time  of  the 
last  census  you  do  not  know?— I  do  not  know  ;  but  the 
figures  so  far  as  we  have  got  them  show,  if  anything,  a 
decrease.  I  have  also  got  some  figures  here  dealing 
with  the  different  presidencies  for  the  first  two  censuses, 
which  show  that  in  some  presidencies  there  was  an 
increase  and  in  others  a  remarkable  decrease. 

18.582.  Will  yon  give  the  figures  for  comparison 
between,  as  I  understand,  the  census  of  1867-72  and  the 
census  of  1881  ? — Yes.  In  Bengal  in  the  first  census 
the  number  of  lepers  per  10,000  was  5 "2  ;  in  the  second 
census  the  number  was  6'2.  In  the  Madras  Presidency 
in  the  first  census  the  number  was  4"4  ;  in  the  second 
census  the  number  was  4  7.  In  Bombay  in  the  first 
census  the  numbers  were  8-5,  and  in  the  second  census 
6*1.  In  British  Burmah  in  the  first  census  the  numbers 
were  11'6 ;  in  the  second  census  6  9.  These  figures 
show  a  slight  increase  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  an 
increase  roughly  speaking  of  about  one  per  10,000,  but 
a  great  decrease  in  Bombay  and  British  Burma. 

18.583.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Which  census  should  you 
think  was  the  more  trustworthy  ;  that  of  1872  or  that 
of  1881  ?— That  of  1881.    There  are  two  reasons  why  I 


think  that  is  the  more  trustworthy.  In  the  first  place 
the  first  census  was  not  taken  on  the  same  day  all  over 
India  ;  it  was  taken  apparently  at  intervals — in  fact,  it 
appears  from  the  records  to  cover  about  five  years  ;  it 
is  dated  1867  to  1872  ;  and  in  the  second  place  the 
second  census  was  taken  some  years  later,  when  the 
subject  attracted  more  attention,  and  probably  there 
was  more  care  taken,  and  very  possibly  the  enumera- 
tors were  able  to  diagnose  better. 

18.584.  You  would  think  that  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  apparent  difference  on  that  account  ? — 
I  think  so. 

18.585.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  see  any  reason  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  when  you  were  in  India  that  there 
must  be  some  deduction  for  errors  in  diagnosis  P — Yes  ; 
we  went  into  that  point  very  carefully.  We  noted  any 
errors  which  we  found  in  each  part  of  India,  and  we 
found  that  we  got  two  figures  ;  in  the  first  place  when 
all  stations  and  asylums  examined  were  taken  into 
account,  we  found  an  error  of  5  per  cent.  ;  but  when 
we  took  only  those  stations  where  the  lepers  were 
collected  by  the  police,  and  where  there  was  no  skilled 
diagnosis  by  doctors  and  qualified  people,  we  found 
that  the  figures  rose  to  10  per  cent.,  showing  that 
when  medical  men  make  the  diagnosis  there  is  a 
much  lower  proportion  of  error ;  and  we  thought  the 
fairer  figure  to  tako  would  be  the  10  per  cent.,  because 
they  represented  more  the  enumeration  that  would  go 
on  in  a  census  ;  they  referred  only  to  stations  where  we 
got  the  police  and  others  to  collect  the  cases  for  us. 

18.586.  With  reference  to  the  presidencies  which 
show  an  increase,  have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  other  allowances  that  ought  to  be  made,  having 
regard  to  the  changes  in  the  population  ? — I  think  with 
regard  to  Bengal  and  its  divisions,  that  is  to  say, 
Bengal  proper  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  in  Oudh 
and  the  Punjab  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
immigration.  We  found  in  making  inquiries  in  Kumaun 
that  in  consequence  of  a  practice  which  used  to  prevail 
in  Nepaul,  which  is  the  bordering  native  state,  of  bury- 
ing lepers  alive,  there  used  to  be  great  emigration  into 
Kumaun  to  escape  this  burying  alive ;  and  we  also 
found  up  near  Rawalpindi,  and  also  to  some  extent  in 
Sialkot,  that  a  number  of  lepers  there  had  come  from 
a  certain  native  state  called  Punch,  on  the  borders  of 
Cashmere  ;  so  that  I  think  all  along  that  borderland  of 
Bengal  and  the  North- West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab 
some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  this  possible  emi- 
gration ;  there  always  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  emigra- 
tion from  native  states  into  British  territory  rather  than 
emigration  from  British  territory  into  native  states. 

18.587.  What  was  the  conclusion  you  arrived  at  on 
the  whole,  having  regard  to  the  two  earlier  censuses, 
and  the  last  census  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 
examine  it,  with  reference  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  leprosy  in  India  ? — We  thought  that  if  anything  the 
figures  showed  that  there  certainly  had  been  no  appre- 
ciable increase.  We  believe  that  the  figures  when 
completed  will  show  a  decrease  within  the  last  10  years. 
The  apparent  increase  in  the  first  two  censuses  when 
worked  out  comes  to  only  '5  in  10,000,  that  is,  one  in 
20,000 ;  and  we  thought  that  in  dealing  with  large 
matters  of  figures  an  error  of  one  in  20,000  would 
easily  account  for  the  increase. 

18.588.  Does  that  complete  what  you  have  to  say 
with  regard  to  India  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  about  India. 

18.589.  We  pass  now  then  to  Trinidad,  what  have  you 
to  say  with  regard  to  Trinidad  ? — With  regard  to 
Trinidad,  I  wish  to  examine  some  figures  which  have 
been  quoted  a  good  deal  as  to  an  apparent  increase  of 
leprosy  there.  I  particularly  desire  to  call  attention 
to  them,  because  they  were  mentioned  in  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  "  Ninetesnth  Century  "  sometime 
ago  called  "  Dreadful  revival  of  Leprosy,"  which  was 
widely  circulated.  I  thought  the  figures  were  open  to 
so  much  doubt  that  it  would  be  well  to  examine  them. 

18.590.  What  were  the  figures  taken  from? — The 
figures  were  taken  from  a  book  published  in  Paris,  and 
written  by  a  French  Missionary,  a  French  Catholic 
Priest,  who  is  chaplain  of  the  Leper  Asylum  in  Trinidad  ; 
he  wrote  a  book  called  "  La  lepre  est  contagieuse  "  ;  he 
begins  by  saying  that  early  writers  in  1648  and  1722, 
when  describing  the  diseases  of  the  Antilles,  make  no 
mention  of  leprosy,  and  that  also  at  the  time  of  the 
British  capture  of  the  island,  1797,  no  cases  of  leprosy 
were  known.  That  may  or  may  not  be;  of  course  one 
cannot  give  any  opinion  on  these  figures.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  1805  there  were  three  lepers  in 
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the  island.  I  find  that;  in  the  text  he  says  that  this 
figure  depends  on  the  memory  of  and  is  quoted  by 
Mons.  Eochard,  who  was  resident  superintendent  of 
the  asylum,  who  at  the  time  he  quoted  these  figures 
was  86  years  of  age  ;  he  said  that  he  remembered  three 
persons  about  1805  who  were  said  to  be  the  first  victims. 
That  is  all  the  evidence  on  which  this  statement  rests, 
and  it  seems  open  to  some  doubt  whether  at  the  age  of 
86  he  could  remember  exactly  how  many  lepers  there 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  it  was  in  1878 
that  he  made  that  statement.  Then  in  1813,  eight  years 
later,  the  governor,  Sir  Ealph  Woodford,  wishing  to 
establish  an  asylum,  made  an  official  inquiry  (this  is 
really  the  first  properly  organised  inquiry  that  was 
made),  and  he  found  73  lepers;  in  1815  the  question 
came  before  the  legislative  council  as  to  this  asylum, 
and  the  same  governor,  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  ordered 
another  inquiry,  and  this  time  it  showed  77  lepers. 
I  think  taking  these  two  inquiries  mado  officially  at 
intervals  of  two  years  there  is  a  strong  inference  that 
73  and  77  are  probably  somewhere  near  the  mark  a3 
they  so  nearly  agree  ;  bub  I  think  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years  there  was 
this  rapid  increase.  Then  the  next  figure  given  by 
this  author  is  860  in  1878 ;  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  inquiry  from  1815  to  1878. 

18,591.  Then  he  gives  the  number  at  860  ?— Yes,  but 
the  way  in  which  he  arrives  at  this  number  is  rather 
remai-kable.    In  the  first  place  he  says  there  were  52 
lepers  from  Port,  of  Spain  in  the  asylum  ;  ho  then  says 
that  60  lepers  were  known  to  him  in  Port  of  Spain 
and  the  suburbs  ;  but  then  he  supposes  that  there  arc  60 
more  unknown,  he  does  not  know  anything  about  them 
but  supposes  theie  are  60  more.    Adding  those  together 
he  gets  172;  the  population  of  Port  of  Spain  at  that 
time  was  24,000,  and  working  it  out  he  gets  a  propor- 
tion of  1  in  134.    Calculating  this  per-centage  for  the 
whole  of  ihe  island,  the  population  of  which  at  the  time 
was  120.,C0Qj  he  guts  the  figures  860  j  it  really  comes 
to  a  little  more,  it  comes  to  890  working  it  out,  but  he 
gives  860.    I  should  like  to  submit  that  this  reasoning 
is  rather  faulty,  because  60  is  a  very  large  proportion 
to  suppose  unknown  in  the  first  place,  and  again,  even 
if  we  admit  those  figures,  the  last  return,  which  I 
should  like  to  put  in  presently,  shows  that  Port  of  Spain 
has  a  much  denser  leper  population  than  any  other  part 
of  the  island  except  a  district  known  as  Diego  Martin, 
in  which  district  the  leper  asylum  is  situated  and  whei  e 
lepers  accumulate  round  the  asylum  after  they  have 
been  discharged  or  have  quitted  the  establishment ;  so 
that  I  think  to  reason  from  Port  of  Spain,  which  is  the 
quarter  of  the  island  where  lepers  would  be  naturally 
more  dense  to  the  whole  ot*  the  island,  is  obviously  open 
to  objection. 

18.592.  You  suggest  two  sources  of  error  in  arriving 
at  the  860,  first  in  assuming  that  60  cases  existed  that 
were  unknown  as  against  60  that  were  known  outside 
the  asylum  ? — Yes. 

18.593.  And  next  in  reasoning  from  the  proportion 
which  the  lepers  bore  in  Port  of  Spain  to  the  total  popu- 
lation, as  to  the  proportion  borne  to  the  total  population 
in  the  whole  island  ? — Yes. 

18.594.  (Iff.  Meadows  White.)  That  60  unknown  are 
limited  to  Port  of  Spain  only? — Yes,  limited  to  Port  of 
Spain  ;  this  priest  only  argues  about  Port  of  Spain, 
because  being  chaplain  of  the  asylum  he  does  not  travel 
over  the  island  but  reasons  from  the  part  of  the  island 
known  to  him. 

18.595.  {Chairman.')  What  proportion  did  the  73  and 
77  bear  to  the  population  in  1813  and  1815  ?— The  73 
is  out  of  32,000,  the  population  at  that  time  is  given  as 
32,000.  There  really  have  been  only  two  official  in- 
quiries in  Trinidad,  or  rather  three  I  should  say  :  in 
1813,  in  1815,  and  a  later  inquiry  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  yet,  which  was  made  in  1889  by  order  of  the 
Governor. 

18.596.  What  was  the  result  in  1889  ?— The  result 
was  approximately  420.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
left  the  exact  figures  in  Trinidad,  but  420  is  a  liberal 
estimate,  if  anything  the  actual  number  is  a  little 
under.  The  figures  that  I  have  here,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  put  in  present!)",  show  348 ;  but  further 
inquiry  was  made  after  that,  which  revealed  about 
60  or  70  more,  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  figures  ;  so 
that  the  total  would  be  a  little  over  400.  I  have  put 
it  at  420  to  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  it. 

18.597.  Supposing  that  you  estimated  the  73  or  77 
out  of  the  32,000,  and  took  the  present  population  as 


183,000,  what  would  that  be  allowing  the  same  propor-  Mr.  B.  N. 
tions  as  the  73  compared  with  32,000? — The  proportion  Rake,  M.D. 
would  be  421  worked  out.  

18.598.  So  that  according  to  your  conclusion  the  pro-  25  Nov-  1891 
portion  of  lepers  to  the  population  is  now,  if  anything, 
rather  less  than  it  was  in  1813  and  1815  ?— Exactly. 
Then  about  vaccination  in  Trinidad,  1  think  I  ought  to 
say  that  it  was  introduced  in  1871  in  consequence  of  a 
very  bad  epidemic  of  small-pox  at  that  time,  and  it  has 
been  rigorously  carried  out  ever  since  ;  we  have  had  no 
epidemic  since  then,  and  I  think  there  has  been  only 
one  case  in  the  island,  which  was  segregated  at  once, 
and  there  was  no  spread  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  that 
one  case,  which  was  imported  if  1  remember  right,  there 
has  been  no  epidemic  of  small-pox  since  1871,  when  the 
Ordinance  was  introduced. 

18.599.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Was  there  no  vaccination 
before  1871  ? — It  was  optional ;  it  was  not  compulsory. 

18.600.  Then  compulsion  was  introduced  in  1871  ? — 
Yes,  a  special  Ordinance  was  passed  to  that  effect. 

18.601.  (Chairman.)  What  proportion  of  the  children 
born  were  vaccinated  in  1889  ? — The  returns  show  86 
per  cent. 

18.602.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  would  be  the  per- 
centage before  the  introduction  of  compulsory  vacci- 
nation ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  figures  at 
all  to  show  that ;  but  it  was  not  largely  resorted  to. 

18.603.  It  would  be  much  less? — Very  much  less, 
only  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  people  had  it  done. 

18.604.  Is  there  anything  tending  to  show  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  leprosy  since  1871  in  Trinidad  ? 
— Unfortunately  there  have  been  no  figures  at  all 
between  1815  and  1889,  so  that  we  have  no  data.  1 
think  I  ought  to  make  a  statement  about  the  asylum. 
I  happened  to  see  the  other  day  that  I  had  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  leprosy  had  increased  in  Trinidad, 
but  what  I  said  was  that  the  number  of  patients  in 
the  asylum  had  increased  ;  and  I  think  I  said  at  the 
time  that  we  could  not  argue  from  those  figures. 
There  are  obvious  fallacies,  because  leper  asylums  and 
medical  treatment  for  leprosy  are  increasing  every  day, 
and  people  resort  to  them  more  than  they  did  20  years 
ago. 

18.605.  You  think  that  that  apparent  increase  may 
just  as  well  result  from  the  greater  tendency  to  go  to 
the  hospitals  as  from  an  increase  in  the  disease  ? — Yes, 
another  asylum  at  Bombay  has  been  quoted  as  showing 
an  increase  of  leprosy,  the  Matoonga  Asylum,  which 
was  opened  about  a  fortnight  before  we  got  tci  India  ; 
but  there  again  is  an  obvious  fallacy,  because  the 
municipal  commissioner  at  Bombay  regarding  leprosy 
as  a  contagious  disease,  dealt  with  it  under  the  Munici- 
pal Ordinance  and  sent  all  the  lepers  he  could  get  in 
Bombay  to  this  asylum  and  shut  them  up  there;  so 
that  asylum  could  certainly  not  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  increase  of  leprosy. 

18.606.  Does  that  conclude  what  you  have  to  say  on 
your  first  head  as  to  there  having  been  an  increase  of 
leprosy  lately  ? — Yes. 

18.607.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  given  us  the 
population  of  Scandinavia,? — No. 

18.608.  (Chairman.)  You  gave  the  number  of  lepers 
in  Norway,  for  instance,  but  you  did  not  give  the  popu- 
lation to  show  what  proportion  they  bore  to  it.  Can 
you  give  it  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  any 
hgures  available  at  the  moment ;  I  could  easily  obtain 
them,  at  least  I  think  I  could  obtain  the  figures. 

18.609.  In  1857,  as  compared  with  1885,  it  would  be 
important  to  have  the  figures  ;  those  are  the  two  dates 
in  which  you  gave  a  specific  number  of  lepers  ? — I  could 
easily  obtain  the  population,  I  think,  in  those  years. 

18.610.  Passing  on  now  to  the  question  of  the  evidence 
whether  leprosy  may  be  propagated  by  inoculation, 
what  have  you  to  say  ? — 1  think  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  negative  evidence,  and  that  all  the 
positive  evidence  that  has  been  brought  forward  so  far 
is  open  to  serious  objection.  In  the  first  place,  I  should 
like  to  quote  some  inoculations  of  healthy  persons  which 
were  made  in  Norway  and  Italy  many  years  ago  ; 
they  are  quoted  by  Leloir,  in  his  treatise  on  leprosy. 
In  Norway  a  doctor  whose  name  is  not  given  inoculated 
besides  himself  20  persons  ;  he  first  inoculated  himself, 
and  then  got  some  people  to  consent  to  be  inoculated. 
None  of  these  developed  leprosy. 

18.611.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  mean  by  inoculation 
that  he  used  vaccine  lymph  ? — No,  he  inoculated  with 
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  inoculated  himself  and  16  other  persons.    All  these 

25  Nov.  1891.  inoculations  were  negative. 

"  18,612.  (Chairman.)  Have  there  been  cases  of  acci- 
dental inoculation  ? — There  have  been  numerous  cases 
of  accidental  inoculation — doctors  operating  on  lepers 
inoculating  themselves  ;  two  or  three  cases  I  heard  of 
in  India.  I  also  inoculated  myself  accidentally  seven 
and  a  half  years  ago  ;  I  was  amputating  the  leg  of  a 
leper,  the  ligature  cut  my  finger,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  absolutely  prevented  me  attending  to  the 
finger  at  once,  so  I  ran  a  very  good  chance  of  becoming 
inoculated. 

18.613.  Those  are  the  negative  cases ;  what  is  the 
positive  evidence  which  is  put  forward  as  showing  that 
leprosy  may  be  inoculated  ? — The  chief  case  brought 
forward  so  far  is  the  case  of  the  convict  in  Honolulu, 
which  is  always  quoted.  Dr.  Arning  inoculated  this 
convict,  with  his  written  consent,  with  leprosy,  and 
the  disease  developed  three  years  after  the  inoculation. 
There  are  two  obvious  objections  to  the  value  of  this 
experiment.  In  the  first  place  leprosy  is  very  prevalent 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  in  the  second  place  some 
facts  came  out  afterwards  which  were  not  known  at  the 
time,  namely,  that  three  members  of  the  convict's 
family  were  lepers,  his  son,  his  nephew,  and  his  maternal 
first  cousin.  I  do  not  propose  to  appeal  to  heredity 
because  I  think  that  the  heredity  of  leprosy  is  extremely 
doubtful,  but  at  any  rate  the  fact  of  these  three  people 
from  the  same  family  developing  leprosy  would  show 
that  the  family  was  very  prone  to  take  the  disease. 

18.614.  And  that  the  disease  might  have  been 
acquired  otherwise  than  by  inoculation  ? — That  it  might 
have  been  acquired  from  outside  sources. 

18.615.  Then  with  regard  to  the  inoculation  of  the 
disease  in  animals  ;  has  that  been  attempted  ? — There 
have  been  numerous  attempts  to  inoculate  animals ; 
there  have  been  certain  successful  cases  of  implantation 
where  leprosy  bacilli  have  developed  locally,  that  is  to 
say,  that  round  the  place  in  which  the  leprous  material 
was  introduced  (for  instance,  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  and  also  under  the  skin)  there  have  been 
apparently  local  multiplications  of  bacilli ;  but  there 
has  only  been  one  case  so  far  reported  of  generalised 
infection,  that  is  the  case  reported  by  Melchor  and 
Ortmann,  two  Germans,  who  inoculated  rabbits  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye;  they  describe  the  diffusion 
of  lepra  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  also  in  some  of  the 
lymphatic  glands;  those  developed  four  months  after 
the  inoculation.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as 
to  these  experiments.  Dr.  Arning,  who  is  an  authority 
on  leprosy,  saw  the  specimens  and  was  convinced  that 
the  inoculation  had  been  accomplished.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Kaurin,  at  Molde,  in  Norway,  who  has  worked 
at  the  subject  for  many  years,  tried  to  repeat  the 
experiments  and  failed.  One  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
sider them  as  absolutely  proved  yet,  but  still  open  to 
repetition. 

18.616.  Does  that  complete  your  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  as  to  whether  leprosy  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  inoculation  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  chief 
points. 

18.617.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  any  stronger 
evidence  in  favour  of  inoculation  than  that  you  have 
produced  ? — Wo,  I  have  not  as  to  inoculation  pure  and 
simple.  I  think  I  might  in  fairness  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  communicability,  which  is  a  very  diffe- 
rent question,  quote  a  case  in  Dublin  in  which  the 
brother  of  a  man  who  had  been  abroad  and  came  back 
a  leper  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  him  and  is  said  to 
have  developed  leprosy  afterwards.  Unfortunately  no 
photograph  of  the  case  was  preserved,  and  one  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  diagnosis  ;  but  assuming  all  the  facts  to 
be  correct,  that  is  very  strong  evidence  of  communica. 
biiity  as  opposed  to  inoculation. 

18.618.  There  may  be  a  seeming  discrepancy  in  two 
statements  which  you  have  made  ;  you  began  by  say- 
ing that  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  verified  ? — Yes. 

18.619.  But  then  you  quoted  an  experiment  in  which 
there  has  been  a  multiplication  of  bacilli  locally  in 
consequence  of  inoculation  ? — Exactly. 

18.620.  If  the  bacillus  itself  is  not  yet  verified  that 
second  observation  would  not  be  worth  much,  would 
it  p-l-Personally  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  expe- 
riments with  bacilli  have  as  yet  any  very  great  amount 
of  value  ;  but  reasoning  from  analogy,  and  as  a  work- 


ing hypothesis,  one  has  to  assume  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  a  bacillus. 

18.621.  But  if  the  bacillus  itself  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
recognised,  a  supposed  observation  upon  its  multipli- 
cation could  hardly  be  worth  much  P— It  is  certainly 
lessened  very  much  in  value.- 

18.622.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  you  mean,  I 
take  it,  is  that  local  symptoms  were  developed  near  the 
inoculation  ? — Yes, 

18.623.  As  distinguished  from  a  general  diffusion 
over  the  whole  subject  P — Yes. 

18.624.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  not  understand  you  to 
say  that  m  the  animals  there  was  a  diffusion  in  the  in- 
testinal tract?— In  the  case  of  the  experiments  by 
Ortmann  and  Melchor ;  in  the  other  cases  the  result 
was  purely  local. 

18.625.  But  Dr.  Kaurin  did  not  accept  the  bacilli  as 
those  definitely  of  leprosy  in  those  animals  P— ]S  o. 

18.626.  But  I  think  Dr.  Kaurin  is  a  strong  believer 
in  the  contagion  of  leprosy  ? — Ye3. 

18.627.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  that  you  inoculated 
from  a  leprous  patient,  and  you  found,  even  locally, 
symptoms  produced  such  as  you  see  exhibited  by  a 
leprous  patient,  even  though  you  could  not  identify  the 
leprous  bacillus,  either  in  the  original  case  or  in  the 
case  of  the  patient  that  you  had  inoculated,  you  would 
come  to  the  conclusion,  I  gather,  that  there  was  a 
bacillus,  even  if  you  could  not  identify  it,  which  had 

been  inoculated  and  which  had  produced  that  result  P  

I  should ;  I  should  regard  it  purely  as  the  local  im- 
plantation of  the  disease. 

18.628.  (Sir  Guyer  Himter.)  With  regard  to  the  com- 
municability of  leprosy,  did  you  make  inquiry  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  attendants  in  the  asylums  had  ac- 
quired it  ?— We  made  a  very  long  series  of  inquiries. 
At  every  asylum  that  we  went  to  we  called  up  all  the 
people,  wardsmen  and  attendants,  and  examined  them 
all ;  and  there  was  only  one  case  in  which  the  evidence 
did  not  entirely  break  down,  taking  the  dates,  the  his- 
tory, and  everything ;  that  was  at  Calicut.  We  met 
with  two  or  three  statements  that  it  had  been  com- 
municated, but,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  case, 
they  all  broke  down. 

18.629.  Yet  it  is  notorious  in  India  that  many  of  the 
attendants  in  the  asylums  and  hospitals  of  India  have 
slept  in  beds  with  leprous  patients  or  occupied  them 
during  their  absence  P— I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  actually  slept  in  the  same  beds,  but  they  have 
mixed  with  them  in  every  way. 

18.630.  And  slept  in  the  beds,  too,  you  will  find  on 
inquiry  ?— We  have  prepared  a  long  statistical  table,  as 
will  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Leprosy  Commission, 
in  which  we  have  dealt  with  all  these  cases,  and  with 
our  examination  of  them. 

18.631.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  think  you  told  us  that  you 
considered  leprosy  to  be  inoculated  with  difficulty.  I 
think  you  used  that  phrase  ?— I  said  that  if  it  was 
inoculable  at  all  it  would  be  with  difficulty. 

18.632.  I  only  wanted  to  be  clear  as  to  what  is  your 
opinion.  Then  when  you  said  that  it  would  be  inocu- 
lated with  difficulty  you  would  rather  say  "  if  at  all  "? 
—I  do  not  think  there  is  any  positive  evidence  yet  that 
it  is  inoculable  ;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy,  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  it  is  inoculable  ;  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  is  so  at  all,  it  is  evidently  with  extreme  difficulty. 

18.633.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Referring  once  more  to 
that  experiment  to  which  I  called  your  attention,  I 
think  your  statement  was  that  it  was  said  that  there  was 
a  multiplication  of  bacilli,  not  that  there  was  a  leprous 
condition  produced  P— I  think  it  varied  in  the  different 
cases.  I  might  mention  the  cases  by  name.  Two  of 
the  cases  were  by  Germans  named  Damsch  and  Vossius  ; 
they  inoculated  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in 
rabbits'  and  they  found  in  the  iris  a  multiplication  of 
bacilli.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  saw  any  other  evi- 
dence ;  they  only  got  this  result  after  examination  with 
the  microscope.  Another  observer,  Dr.  Neisser,  inocu- 
lated a  dog  and  got  a  local  lump  which  was  evident  to 
the  naked  eye. 

18.634.  Had  that  lump  all  the  characters  of  a  leprous 
growth,  or  was  it  merely  a  lump  ?— Of  course,  beneath 
the  skin  of  a  dog  its  character  would  not  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

18.635.  There  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  a  leprous 
lump  ? — No. 
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18.636.  An  inoculation  of  any  irritant  may  produce 
a  lump  ?— Exactly.  And  the  other  case  I  referred  to 
was  by  Dr.  Campana,  in  Italy;  he  inoculated  the  comb 
of  fowls  and  got  local  swellings  there  ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  leprosy  looks  like  in  animals  •  you  cannot 
compare  it  with  the  human  subject  as  to  naked  eye 
appearances. 

18.637.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  mentioned,  I 
think,  two  physicians  who  inoculated  themselves  and 
other  persons  whom  they  induced  to  be  inoculated  ? — I 
mentioned  two  instances. 

18.638.  I  suppose  those  cases  were  watched  for  a 
considerable  period?— They  were  watched  for  many 
years.  I  forget  the  exact  time,  but  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  them,  only  that  they  are  quoied  by  Dr.  Loloir 
in  his  book. 

18.639.  As  you  did  mention  them,  I  was  desirous  to 
know  whether  they  were  watched  for  a  considerable 
period,  because  you  mentioned  one  case  where  the 
symptoms  did  not  develop  for  four  year*  ? — I  think  in 
one  case  no  symptoms  had  been  developed  after  nearly 
20  years,  if  I  remember  aright. 

18.640.  (Chairman.)  JStow  what  have  you  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  statement  that  leprosy  is  diffused  by 
vaccination  ? — I  propose  first  oi  fa.ll  to  examine  some  of 
the  more  prominent  cases  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward as  proving  that  leprosy  has  been  diffused  by 
vaccination,  and  secondly,  to  consider  the  arguments 
against  the  statement.  The  case  which  has  attracted 
most  attention  of  late  years  is  that  published  by  Dr. 
Gairdner,  which  is  very  well  known,  I  suppose,  to 
everybody  ;  I  might  recapitulate  the  chief  facts  of  the 
case.  A  doctor  in  a  tropical  island  (all  the  names  are 
suppressed  in  the  original  report)  vaccinated  his  own 
child  from  a  native  child  which  afterwards  became 
leprous ;  then  he  vaccinated  another  child  from  his 
child  ;  both  his  child  and  the  third  child  became  leprous 
afterwards.  This  experiment  of  course  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  that  the  case  of  the  convict  in  Honolulu 
is  open  to,  that  leprosy  was  very  prevalent  in  the  place 
where  the  experiment  was  performed,  and  that  both 
these  children  had  got  it  in  other  ways. 

18.641.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  believe  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  they  developed  leprous  sores  on  the  site  of  the 
vaccination  spots  ? — There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
that. 

18.642.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Is  the  date  given  at  which 
they  became  lepers  ? — I  do  not  think  the  dates  were 
given. 

18.643.  (Chairman.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  third  boy 
came  to  England  and  was  sent  to  a  public  school  that 
he  developed  it ;  it  was  a  good  many  years  after  the 
vaccination,  I  gather  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

18.644.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  After  the  first  child  was 
vaccinated  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  given  ; 
I  have  a  copy  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  paper  here. 

18.645.  You  said  that  the  child  from  whom  the  vac- 
cine matter  was  taken  afterwards  became  leprous  ? — 
Yes. 

18.646.  Do  yon  know  how  long  afterwards  ? — That 
date  is  not  given  either. 

18.647.  So  that  we  do  not  know  the  time  after  the 
operation  at  which  either  the  child  vaccinated  or  the 
child  from  whom  the  vaccine  matter  was  taken  became 
leprous  ? — No,  those  particulars  are  not  given. 

18.648.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  criticism  'which  you  pass  on  Dr.  Gairdner's  case  is 
that  because  there  were  other  ways  in  which  these 
children  might  have  been  infected  that  renders  it,  to 
your  mind,  unlikely  that  vaccination  was  the  way  ? — I 
admit  the  possibility  that  vaccination  was  the  way, 
but  I  think  there  is  also  very  great  possibility  that 
they  became  infected  in  other  ways. 

18.649.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  your  point  to  be 
that  because  it  may  have  been  taken  in  other  ways  it 
is  not  proved  to  have  been  taken  by  vaccination,  rather 
than 'to  say  that  it  was  not  by  vaccination  ? — Exactly. 
My  point  is  that  there  are  so  many  concomitant  varia- 
tions in  the  same  island  that  one  cannot  logically  ac- 
cept the  fact  as  proved,  because  there  are  very  many 
other  causes  of  which  we  understand  nothing. 

18.650.  That  is  all  I  understand  you  to  say  ;  not  that 
it  was  proved  not  to  have  been  from  vaccination,  but 
that  it  was  not  proved  that  it  was  from  vaccination  ? — 
That  is  so. 


18.651.  (Mr.  Hutchmson.)  The  two  boys  were  born  Mr.  B.  N. 
and  brought  up  under  the  same  conditions,  I  think  ? —  Rake,  M.JD. 
They  were.   

18.652.  There  is  fair  reason  to  suggest,  therefore,  is  25  Nov^l891. 
there  not,  that  they  both  got  leprosy  from  some  com- 
mon cause  P — Yes. 

18.653.  Do  you  see  the  least  probability  that  vacci- 
nation was  that  cause  P. — I  do  not  see  any  probability  ; 
of  course  there  is  a  possibility. 

18.654.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  to  which 
you  would  refer  P — If  you  would  allow  me,  I  think  one 
might  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  boys, 
assuming  that  they  were  both  vaccinated  about  the 
same  time.  "We  know  that  Dr.  X's  boy  was  at  a  public 
school ;  one  would  thus  arrive  at  the  age  of  about  13 
or  14.  At  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  paper  he 
says  that  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  young  boy  was 
brought  to  him  ;  deducting  that  from  the  13  or  14 
years,  one  would  get  the  age  of  six  or  seven  ,  the 
leprosy  then  was  incipient,  but  still  quite  well  marked 
leprosy. 

18.655.  (Svr  James  Paget.)  I  think  it  is  stated  that 
the  child  from  whom  the  first  boy  Was  vaccinated  had 
not  leprosy  at  the  time  ? — That  is  so. 

18.656.  So  that  the  vaccinifer  had  no  signs  of  lep- 
rosy, and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  of  the  time  at  which, 
in  either  the  first  or  the  second  vaccinated  boy,  leprosy 
appeared  P — Except  that  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  this 
boy  was  said  to  be  suffering  from  incipient  leprosy. 

18.657.  That  would  imply  some  years  at  least  P — 
That  would  imply  about  six  or  seven  years  after  the 
vaccination. 

18.658.  And  that  vaccination  from  a  child  who  was 
not  at  the  time  evidently  leprous  P — Exactly. 

18.659.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  we  anything  to  fix  the 
age  at  the  time  of  vaccination? — Only  the  common 
custom  in  the  tropics,  which  is  the  same  as  in  England, 
three  months  is  the  age  allowed  by  law  ;  three  months 
is  the  ordinary  age. 

18.660.  Where  is  the  place  that  this  case  of  vaccina- 
tion took  place  at? — The  place  is  not  given  in  Dr. 
Gairdner's  paper,  he  merely  says,  "a  tropical  island." 
I  have  read  some  correspondence  afterwards  which 
pointed  to  Barbados. 

(Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  think  it  is  recognised  to  have 
been  Barbados. 

18.661.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  vaccination  age  at  Barbados,  so  as 
to  give  us  some  possibility  of  arriving  at  the  age  ? 
■ — I  cannot  say  the  age  in  Barbados ;  the  age  is 
three  months  in  Trinidad ;  whether  it  is  the  same 
in  Barbados  I  cannot  say. 

18.662.  (Chairman.)  Then  what  is  the  next  case  to 
which  you  would  refer  ? — There  are  two  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Daublur  from  Robben  Island,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Two  women,  aged  15  and  35,  were  vaccinated 
with  lymph  from  a  patient  who  subsequently  de- 
veloped tubercular  leprosy  ;  they  both  of  them  deve- 
loped leprosy  18  weeks  and  two  months  after  vaccina- 
tion. At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  course,  there  is 
the  same  objection  as  in  the  other  case,  that  leprosy  is 
very  prevalent  there  ;  and  another  point  of  importance 
is  that  the  period  of  linoculation  is  so  short,  18  weeks 
in  one  case  and  two  months  in  the  other ;  one  would 
hardly  believe  that  a  chronic  disease  like  leprosy 
would  develop  in  such  a  short  time  after  inoculation. 

18.663.  (Chairman.)  Is  Robben  Island  a  place  where 
leprosy  prevails? — It  is  very  prevalent  there  ;  Robben 
Island  is  really  the  place  to  which  they  are  sent  from 
the  Cape  Colony. 

18.664.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Can  you  give  us  any  details 
as  to  what  happened  to  the  vaccination  spots  in  these 
two  cases  ? — Nothing  is  mentioned  as  to  any  local  deve- 
lopment of  leprosy. 

18.665.  Or  as  to  in  what  way  the  leprosy  first  developed 
itself  in  these  two  patients  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  no 
details  of  that. 

18.666.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  think  the  cases  that  you  are 
alluding  to  are  published  in  the  "  Monatshefte  fur 
"  PraTctische  Dermatologie"  p — They  are. 

18.667.  Have  you  got  it  with  you? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  left  it  behind  me. 

18.668.  Perhaps  if  I  put  it  into  your  hands  you  could 
give  us  some  of  the  details  about  those  cases? — 
Thank  you.    I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  see  in  the  proof 
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Mr,  B.  N.  sheets  of  our  report,  which  I  might  quote,  we  have 
Bake,  M.D.    got  an  abstract  of  these  cases.    "In  the  first  patient 

  "  the  site  of  inoculation  swelled  a  few  days  after  the 

25  Nov.  1891.    "  puncture  and  had  a  leonine  hue,  but  no  true  vaccine 

 "  vesicle  formed.    Subsequently,  after  the  swelling 

had  subsided,  fever  and  rigors  occurred,  and  by  the 
"  eighteenth  week  swelling  and  discolouring  of  the 
"  right  frontal  eminence  was  seen." 

18.669.  {Chairman)  That  does  not  state  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  arm  was  then  ? — It  only  states  that  ' '  the 
"  site  of  inoculation  swelled  a  few  days  after  the  punc- 
"  ture  and  had  a  leonine  hue,  but  no  true  vaccine 
"  vesicle  formed." 

18.670.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  think  there  is  some  fuller 
account  in  the  pamphlet  I  have  handed  to  you  ? — 
Various  clinical  details  are  given.  Then  it  is  said  : 
"  The  site  of  inoculation  became  swollen  and  brown  ; 
"  she  felt  very  ill."  "  Swollen  and  brown  at  the  point 
"  of  inoculation  " — that  was  in  the  first  case. 

(Chairman.)  Does  that  say  whether  that  continued 
until  these  other  symptoms  set  in,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  seen  in  the  first  instance  ? 

18.671.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  it  not  say  that  the  "  swel- 
"  lings  gradually  increased,  and  ten  weeks  after  the  vac- 
"  cination  her  physician  found  the  skin  of  the  arms 
"  and  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm  brown  in  colour 
"  and  uneven  "  ? — Yes,  swollen  and  brown. 

18.672.  "  The  brown  spots  extended  lower  down 
"  when  after  three  more  weeks,  in  which  she  was 
"  feverish  and  ill,  the  spots  became  smaller  and  smaller  ; 
"  but  the  skin  did  not  resume  its  normal  colour.  In 
"  the  fourteenth  week  after  vaccination  she  had  a 
"  violent  rigor,  repeated  twice  within  the  following 
"  week.  Subsequent  attacks  of  fever  were  at  longer 
"  intervals,  and  not  so  severe.  At  and  shortly  after 
"  the  severe  rigors  brownish  spots  developed  on  the 
"  cheeks  and  forehead.  Eighteen  weeks  after  the  vac- 
"  cination  leprous  tubercles  developed  on  the  brow  and 
"  on  the  cheeks.  Two  years  later  the  woman  was  sent 
"  to  the  Leper  Asylum  at  Robben  Island,  where  she 
"  was  seen  and  photographed  by  Dr.  Daubler,  tuber  - 
"  cular  leprosy  being  fully  developed."  I  was  reading 
from  an  abstract  of  these  cases  in  Dr.  Thin's  book  on 
leprosy  ;  it  is  practically  the  same  as  the  German  you 
have  before  you.  And  the  other  case  he  cites  was 
"  that  of  a  girl  15  years  old,  who  was  re-vaccinated 
"  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  medical  man 
"  who  vaccinated  the  woman  H.  The  same  local  ap- 
"  pearances  followed  on  the  arms  as  those  described  in 
"  the  woman.  After  two  months  there  were  macule 
"  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  after  three  months 
"  more  leprous  tubercles  on  the  forehead.  When  seen 
"  and  photographed  by  Dr.  Daubler  the  disease  had 
"  lasted  three  and  a  half  years.  Inquiries  made  at 
"  the  homes  of  both  patients,  and  from  the  medical 
"  man  who  vaccinated  them,  showed  that  the  person 
"  from  whom  the  lymph  was  taken  had  died  of  tuber  - 
"  cular  leprosy  several  months  before,  other  members 
"  of  the  family  being  leprous,  facts  of  which  the  prac- 
"  titioner  was  ignorant  when  he  took  the  lymph  with 
"  which  he  vaccinated  the  patients."  Tour  attention 
has  been  called  to  these  two  cases  of  Dr.  Daubler's  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  dealt  with  them  in  our  report. 

18.673.  Do  you  find  in  them  any  fresh  evidence,  which 
you  regard  as  of  importance,  as  suggesting  that  vaccina- 
tion is  one  means  of  inoculating  leprosy  P — I  admit  the 
possibility,  but  I  think  they  are  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  Professor  Gairdner's  case. 

18.674.  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  a  priori  possi- 
bility, but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether,  after 
considering  these  two  cases,  you  find  any  suggestion  of 
a  posteriori  evidence  P — I  do  not  feel  more  convinced  by 
them  than  by  Professor  Gairdner's  case. 

18.675.  (Chairman.)  "What  I  understand  you  to  say 
is  that  you  do  not  consider  that  they  prove  that  vaccina- 
tion produced  the  leprosy,  not  that  you  say  that  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  suggestion  that  vaccination 
produced  the  leprosy  ?■ — 'No,  I  think  that  to  a  certain 
extent  they  support  the  suggestion,  but  I  think  there 
is  the  same  fallacy  that  there  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
tropics. 

18.676.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  kind  of  a  posteriori  evidence  you  think 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  leprosy  had  been  in- 
vaccinated  ? — I  think  that  if  lymph  were  taken  from  a 
child  in  some  tropical  country  where  leprosy  was  en- 
demic, and  if  this  lymph  were  brought  to  England, 
and  a  child  in  England  who  never  had  left  England 


were  vaccinated,  and  if  after  vaccination  this  child 
without  ever  leaving  England  were  to  develop  leprosy 
the  case  would  be  proved. 

18.677.  That  would  be  a  perfectly  scientific  experi- 
ment ? — -Yes,  a  perfectly  scientific  experiment ;  you 
would  have  eliminated  all  concomitant  variations,  in 
fact. 

18.678.  And  one  which  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  ? — 
Yes. 

18.679.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  that  in  regard  to  the 
other  cases  which  you  give,  where  there  are  sources  of 
error,  you  would  require  to  test  the  thing  by  a  much 
greater  number  of  cases,  and  by  other  further  con- 
siderations than  you  would  in  a  case  where,  so  far  as 
you  could  see,  all  sources  of  error  had  been  eliminated  ? 
— You  would ;  for  one  absolutely  positive  case  you 
would  require  hundreds  of  other  assailable  cases, 

18.680.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  you  state,  and  I  think  very 
correctly,  on  page  8  of  your  report  for  1889,  thai  "  one 
"  positive  case  is  worth  any  number  (if  negative  ones  ; 
"  but  the  latter  ought  certainly"  (as  you  say  very 
properly)  "to  be  quoted  side  by  side  witn  the  former  "  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

18,081.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  in  expressing  that 
opinion  you  would  not  consider  this  a  very  positive 
case  ? — I  should  not. 

18.682.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  regard  the  rapidity 
of  the  development  of  leprosy  in  these  two  cases  as  an 
extremely  unusual  fact,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
the  patients  were  lepers  before  ? — I  think  so. 

18. 683.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  case  you  mentioned  inci- 
dentally some  time  ago,  not  an  invaccinated  case,  but 
a  case  of  possible  communication  by  close  contact — 
the  Irish  case,  is- Dr.  Hawtrey  Benson's,  I  presume? 
— That  is  the  case. 

18.684.  I  think  in  that  particular  case,  except  the 
brother  who  subsequently  developed  the  leprosy,  no 
other  case  of  leprosy  had  occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, nor  did  any  other  member  of  the  family,  except 
the  one  who  infected  him,  suffer  from  the  disease  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  think,  assuming  the  diagnosis  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  that  is  a  very  strong  case  ;  I  think  it  is  the 
strongest  case  that  has  ever  been  brought  forward. 

18.685.  That  case  would  very  nearly  approach,  so  far 
as  proving  the  inoculability,  the  scientific  experiment 
which  you  suggested  would  be  necessary? — It  would. 
I  have  referred  to  that  case  in  print  before  now  as,  in 
my  opinion,  the  strongest  case  that  has  ever  been 
brought  forward,  simply  because  it  fulfils  those  con- 
ditions. 

18.686.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  There  being  some  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  from  the  rapid 
course  of  the  disease  P — Yes.  The  case  was  shown  at 
the  Dublin  Medical  Society,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
any  doctor  who  had  been  in  India  or  an  expert,  was 
there. 

18.687.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  cases  which  have 
been  brought  forward  which  are  not  open  to  the 
defective  proof  which  you  have  suggested  exists  in  the 
cases  to  which  you  have  already  called  attention.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  alleged  communication  of  leprosy 
by  vaccination  p — I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  having 
been  brought  farward ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  such  a 
case  would  be  practically  impossible,  because  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  obtain  lymph  from  the  tropics  to 
vaccinate  with  in  England,  or  in  any  other  leprosy 
free  country. 

18.688.  I  suppose  that  leprosy  is  not  equally  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  tropics.  You  might  happen  to 
have  got  vaccine  lymph  from  a  leprous  persons  who  had 
come  into  the  neighbourhood  when  leprosy  was  not 
endemic  in  that  neighbourhood  p — Yes,  possibly. 

18.689.  You  do  not  know  of  such  a  case? — I  do  not 
know  of  such  a  case. 

18.690.  (Svr  James  Paget.)  Have  you  any  suspicion 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  leprosy  among  chil- 
dren in  Trinidad  since  vaccination  was  made  compul- 
"sory  ? — I  have  no  suspicion  that  there  has  been. 

18.691.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Was  it  not  the  case  that  a  doctor 
in  Trinidad  did  send  an  affirmative  reply  on  that  ques- 
tion to  Archdeacon  Wright  ? — That  is  so. 

18.692.  (Chairman.)  You  are  coming  to  that,  I  think. 
The  next  point  is  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  Arch- 
deacpn  Wright's  woik,  "  Leprosy  an  Imperial  Danger ;  " 
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what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  ?— I  ought,  per- 
haps, first  to  mention  that  there  are  several  other  cases 
of  the  same  nature  as  Gairdner's  and  Daubler's.  For 
instance,  Dr.  Hillis  mentioned  some  cases  in  Portu- 
guese families  in  British  Guiana,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Portuguese  are  very  liable  to  leprosy;  the 
Portuguese  are  lepers  in  Portugal  itself,  and  in  Ma- 
deira,°and  all  over  the  Colonies,  leprosy  is  very  rife 
among  the  Portuguese,  so  that  those  cases  can  hardly 
have  much  weight  attached  to  them. 

18.693.  Then  with  regard  to  the  evidence  in  .Arch- 
deacon Wright's  "Leprosy  an  Imperial  Danger,"  what 
have  you  to  say  P--He  quotes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Black, 
who  is  a  medical  man  in  Trinidad,  who  said  that  he 
believed  it  had  been  conveyed  by  vaccination  in  certain 
cases  which  he  had  seen.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  as  to  these  cases.  Dr.  Black  saw 
two  or  three  cases  of  leprosy  which  followed  some  time 
after  vaccination.  I  do  not  think  even  the  dates  are 
given  ;  £  have  got  his  original  paper.  He  merely  says, 
"  I  myself  have  seen  two  or  three  cases  of  leprosy  fol- 
'•  lowing  vaccination,  and  have  questioned  the  parents 
"  closely,  but  failed  to  ascertain  or  detect  any  family 
"  taint  jiii  either.  Both  the  parents  were  respectively 
"  from  Africa  and  China,  the  other  was  a  Creole  of 
"  native  parentage,  but  all  the  children  were  born 
"  here.  With  reference  to  these  facts  I  may  mention 
"  here  that,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  periods  of 
"  incubation  after  vaccination  were  from  two  to  three 
"  years — in  fact,  immediately  after  vaccination  all  were 
"  seized  with  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions.  As  these 
"  were  casual  cases  I  kept  no  memoranda,  and  as  they 
"  did  not  return,  I  lost  sight  of  them,  they  probably 
"  concluding  that  it  was  hopeless  to  do  so."  It  seems 
to  -me  thr«t  the  whole  statement  is  so  indefinite  that 
one  cannot  attach  very  much  importance  to  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  been  very  widely  quoted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject. 

18.694.  And  the  view  which  Dr.  Black  takes  is  not 
shared  by  the  other  doctors  who  replied  to  the  govern- 
mental circular  ? — None  of  the  others  agreed  to  it. 

18.695.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  question  which 
they  were  asked  ? — A  circular  was  sent  round  from  the 
Surgeon-General,  and  the  question  was  this,  I  will 
just  read  the  first  paragraph :  "  I  am  authorised  by  his 
"  Excellency  the  Governor  to  embody  in  a  communica- 
"  tion  to  you  a  resume  of  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gaird- 
"  ner,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
"  Glasgow,  which  appeared  in  the  '  British  Medical  Jour- 
"  'naP  of  the  11th  ultimo,  respecting  '  a  remarkable  ex- 
"  '  perience  concerning  leprosy  involving  certain  facts 
"  1  and  statements  bearing  on  the  question,  Is  leprosy 
"  '  communicable  through  vaccination '  ? — and  to  request 
"  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  record,  for  his  Excel- 
"  lency's  information,  if,  in  your  opinion  and  as  the 
"  result  of  your  experience,  it  is  possible  for  leprosy  to 
"  be  propagated  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Professor 
"  Gairdner,  lymph  from  healthy  vesicles  alone  being 
"  used."  That  was  the  question  sent  round  from  the 
Surgeon-General. 

18.696.  The  question  was  qualified  by  the  statement 
"lymph  from  healthy  vesicles  alone  being  used"? — 
Yes. 

18,697  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Dr.  Black  said  nothing  as 
to  the  character  of  the  vesicles  in  the  cases  to  which  he 
refers  ? — He  did  not. 

18.698.  Ton  have  studied  the  general  doctrine  of 
inoculation  of  various  diseases  :  is  there  any  disease 
which  has  a  period  of  incubation  of  two  or  three 
years  usually  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  disease  in  which 
that  has  been  proved;  the  only  disease  I  can  think  of 
is  rabies. 

18.699.  But  that  is  not  commonly  two  or  three  years  ? 
— No.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disease  in  which  the  in- 
cubation period  has  been  proved  to  be  as  long  as 
that. 

18.700.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  not  think  that  it  has 
been  fairly  proved  as  regards  leprosy ;  I  refer  to  the 
fact  of  patients  leaving  leprous  districts  and  coming  to 
live  in  England  ? — I  think  those  are  the  only  data  we 
have  to  go  upon  at  present,  and  I  do  not  consider  them 
conclusive. 

18.701.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
are  there  not,  in  which  no  obvious  symptoms  of  leprosy 
developed  until  several  years  after  leaving  the  district  ? 
—Yes. 

18,712.  You  do  not  doubt  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  doubt 
them. 
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'  18,704.  (Mr.  Picton.)  If  a  person  leaves  a  leprous  " 
district  and  goes  into  a  healthy  district  and  develops 
leprosy  several  years  afterwards,  do  you  suppose  that 
the  leprosy  has  been  incubating  in  his  yystem  all  that 
time  ? — I  think  there-  is  strong  evidence  that  it  has 
been. 

18.705.  That  would  be  a  case  in  point  of  prolonged 
incubation  ? — Yes.  Those  are  the  only  data  that  we 
have  to  go  upon  at  present. 

18.706.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  it  is  proved 
that  a  person  may  remain  infected  with  leprosy,  and 
yet  not  develop  any  visible  signs  of  leprosy,  for  a  con- 
siderable period — months  or  years  ? — I  think  that  is 
quite  possible.  A  patient  may  have  an  anaesthetic 
patch  in  some  part  of  the  body,  and  his  attention  may 
never  have  been  drawn  to  it.  For  instance,  I  have  been 
told  by  patients  that  they  have  not  noticed  that  any- 
thing was  wrong  with  their  feet  until  they  have  trodden 
on  a  piece  of  glass  and  wounded  themselves  in  that 
way ;  they  have  then  found  something  abnormal  pre- 
venting them  from  feeling  the  wounds. 

18.707.  I  was  rather  referring  to  a  case  in  which 
there  were  no  symptoms,  whether  of  anaesthetic  or 
tubercular  leprosy,  discovered  by  a  person  competent 
to  find  them  ? — I  can  hardly  believe  that.  I  think  the 
only  fallacy  would  be  the  fact  of  lesion  not  having  been 
observed.  I  do  not  think  the  leprosy  could  be  so  latent 
as  not  to  be  discovered  after  careful  examination. 

18.708.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  clearly  understand 
your  position  at  present  as  to  whether  leprosy  be  a  bacte- 
rial and  inoculable  disease  P — We  have  no  proof,  I  think 
that  leprosy  is  a  bacterial  disease,  but,  I  think,  reason- 
ing from  analogy  with  other  diseases,  notably  tuber- 
culosis, that  we  may  believe  that  leprosy  is  a  bacterial 
disease. 

18.709.  For  instance,  I  find  in  a  letter  directed  by 
Mr.  Buckmaster  of  your  Commission  on  the  first  of 
June  this  year  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  in  London 
this  observation:  "Continuing  their  observations  at 
"  Simla,  Dr.  Rake  and  Dr.  Buckmaster  quite  independ- 
"  ently  have  by  the  employment  of  a  perfectly  original 
"  method,  and  one  never  before  used  in  inquiries  of  this 
"  nature,  perfectly  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  bacillus 
"  of  leprosy."  Am  I  to  understand  by  that  that  you 
believe  that  you  have  isolated  the  vera  causa  of  leprosy  ? 
— We  found  the  bacillus  at  once  when  we  went  to  India  ; 
that  is  easily  done ;  but  whether  we  succeeded  in 
actually  cultivating  it  I  am  not  certain.  We  believed 
we  had  at  that  time,  and  have  not  abandoned  the  idea, 
but  we  are  not  perfectly  certain,  and  even  if  we  have 
cultivated  the  bacillus  we  have  not  proved  the  question 
by  any  means  ;  we  should  have  to  produce  the  disease 
in  an  animal  and  obtain  the  same  bacillus  from  that 
animal ;  so  that  the  question  only  advances  one  step. 

18.710.  (Chairman.)  The  bacillus  of  vaccine  matter 
has  been  thought  to  have  been  discovered  before  now, 
but  investigation  has  not  yet  discovered  that  it  has  ? — 
That  is  so. 

18.711.  (Dr.  Collins.)  By  whom  ? — By  some  of  the 
earlier  experiments,  I  think,  of  Dr.  Chauveau  and  Pro- 
fessor Burdon  Sanderson.  They  thought  at  one  time 
that  they  had  discovered  the  germ  of  vaccine. 

18.712.  A  micro-coccus  ? — Yes. 

18.713.  Would  you,  after  your  experiences  in  India, 
endorse  the  opinion  which  you  have  recorded  in  June 
1890,  that  "  At  present,  next  to  nothing  is  known  of 
"  the  way  in  which  leprosy  is  propagated  "  ? — I  think 
so,  certainly.  I  think  that  we  have  next  to  no  certain 
facts  as  to  the  way  it  is  propagated. 

18.714.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
whether  vaccination  has  diffused  leprosy,  you  have 
some  evidence  to  give  as  regards  the  extent  ot' vaccina- 
tion in  India  compared  with  the  extent  of  leprosy  ? —  I 
have.  The  first  argument  which  I  bring  forward  is 
that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  of 
India  is  vaccinated.  The  report  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner with  the  Government  of  India  for  the  year 
1889  showed  that  only  2'9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Indian 
population  was  vaccinated  at  that  time. 

18.715.  Do  you  know  at  all  or  not  whether  there  had 
been  any  considerable  increase  between  1867-72  and 
1881  in  vaccination  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
that  vaccination  is  far  more  practised  now  +han  it  used 
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so  be ;  bat  I  ™  not  sr.re  about  the  increase  between 
those  two  dates. 

18.716.  Then  of  those  vaccinated  in  India  are  a  con- 
siderable number  vaccinated  from  the  calf? — They  are. 

18.717.  If  vaccination  were  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  leprosy  in  India,  would  you  have  expected  a 
iarge  number  of  lepers  to  be  vaccinated  ? — I  should. 

18.718.  Can  you  give  us  any  information,  as  the  re- 
sult of  examination,  as  to  what  you  found  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  lepers  you  examined  ? — I  find 
that  out  of  1,501  lepers  whom  we  examined  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  vaccination,  325  had  been  vaccinated ;  that 
gives  a  per-centage  of  21'6  per  cent.  This  inquiry  ex- 
tended over  all  parts  of  India  and  Burmah,  and  may  be 
taken,  I  think,  as  fairly  representative  of  the  number 
of  leper?  vaccinated  in  India. 

18.7A?.  That  is  79  per  cent,  unvaccinated  ? — Tes.  I 
ongh'i  to  mention  that  I  think  that,  taking  the  most 
liberal  computation  of  the  number  of  lepers  in  India, 
that  is  to  say,  6  per  10.000  frcm  the  census  of  1881,  we 
should  then  get  a  per-centage  of  lepers  of  only  '06,  and 
"06  being  much  less  than  3  per  cent,  the  numbers  vacci- 
nated we  should  certainly  expect  a  large  number  of 
lepers  to  be  vaccinated  if  vaccination  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  increase  of  leprosy. 

18.720.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  correctly  understand  you 
that  20  per  cent,  of  the  lepers  have  been  vaccinated  ? — 
Yes. 

18.721.  And  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  P — 2*9  ;  but 
only  '06  of  the  people  in  India  are  lepers. 

18.722.  (Chairman.)  "Why  should  there  be  a  greater 
per-centage  than  the  average  per-centage  vaccinated  ? 
— I  think  there  are  various  reasons  for  that.  I  think 
that  going  to  large  centres,  as  we  did,  and  examining 
lepers,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  come  across  people 
who  bad  besn  vaccinated.  An  inquiry  to  be  accurate 
ought,  of  course,  to  include  the  personal  examination 
of  every  leper  in  India. 

18.723.  (Mr.  Wliithread.)  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  whereas  the  general  population  of  India  show  only 
2'9  per  cent.,  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  vaccinated,  the  lepers 
show  21  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

18.724.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Is  it  known  whether  the 
lepers  were  vaccinated  after  they  became  lepers  ? — That 
I  do  not  know  ;  their  idea  of  time  is  very  inaccurate, 
and  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  figures  with  regard  to 
that  p'  'int. 

18.725.  (Chairman.)  You  were,  I  think,  beginning  to 
give  your  reasons  for  believing  that  the  leper  popula- 
tion whom  you  saw  would  not  necessarily  be  a  sample 
of  the  general  population  in  India  as  regards  vaccina- 
tion?— I  do  not  think  so,  because  we  went  to  centres  ; 
it  was  impossible  in  the  time  to  go  to  every  village  in 


India;  we  chose  certain  leprosy-infected  centres  and 
examined  them. 

18.726.  Do  you  mean  that  in  these  centres,  where 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  people,  vaccination 
may  have  been  more  largely  prevalent  among  the 
general  population  than  it  would  be  if  you  took  India 
throughout  ?— I  think  so. 

18.727.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  there  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  different  parts  in  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion which  are  vaccinated  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  not  the  figures  as  to  the  general  population  at 
present ;  we  found  a  very  great  difference  in  the  num- 
bers that  were  vaccinated  in  different  centres. 

18.728.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  the  places  which  you 
visited  widely  scattered  or  aggregated? — They  were 
scattered  all  over  India ;  I  have  a  list  of  them  here 
which  I  could  put  in.  I  might  quote,  for  instance, 
Gya,  where  we  examined  42  lepers  and  not  one  was 
vaccinated.  On  the  other  hand,  at  another  place, 
Almora,  we  examined  108  lepers,  and  42  were  vac- 
cinated. 

18.729.  (Sw  William  Savory.)  Have  you  any  record 
of  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  the  population  of 
those  places  ? — I  have  not. 

18.730.  Could  you  get  it  P— I  think  I  could. 

18.731.  Were  those  lepers  whom  you  examined  at 
large  or  in  institutions  ? — In  some  cases  they  were  in 
asylums,  in  other  cases  we  collected  them. 

18.732.  Were  they  in  considerable  numbers  in  asy- 
lums ? — Considerable  numbers. 

18.733.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  those  in  asylums  would 
be  more  carefully  vaccinated  at  any  time  in  their  lives 
than  the  others  ;  would  any  precaution  of  that  sort  be 
exercised  in  India  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  would 
be  any  difference.  It  is  possible  that  during  an  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  those  at  an  asylum  might  be  vacoi- 
nated. 

'  .     .     "  "•'»  JM  trt/lr 

18.734.  Could  you  not  inquire  into  these  facts  for  us  ? 
— I  could. 

18.735.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  get  any  statistics  of 
vaccination  in  the  particular  districts  referred  to  ? — I 
think  I  might  be  able  to  get  the  vaccination  statistics 
from  the  India  Office. 

18.736.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  not  the  inquiry  made 
whether  the  vaccination  preceded  the  leprosy,  or  the 
leprosy  preceded  the  vaccination,  if  it  was  not  so  we 
cannot  get  it  now  ? — I  am  afraid  we  have  no  actual 
figures  on  that  point. 

18.737.  Was  there  no  printed  schedule  for  them  to 
follow  P — We  had  a  schedule  as  to  vaccination. 

18.738.  Can  you  produce  it  next  time  so  that  we  may 
see  exactly  the  questions  they  were  asked  to  obtain  an 
answer  to  ?— Yes,  I  can  produce  it,  certainly. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P. 
Mr.  P.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secreta'ry. 


Mr.  B.  N. 
Bake,  M.D. 

2  Dec.  1891. 


Mr.  Beaven  Neave  Rake,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


18,739.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of 
the  different  places  where  you  examined  the  lepers 
and  their  condition  as  regards  vaccination  and  the 
proportion  vaccinated  in  each  of  those  places  or  the 
nur~",ers  ? — .1  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  numbers  for  all 
these  places.    I  have  been  down  to  the  India  Office 


during  the  last  week  since  my  examination,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  them. 

18,740.  I  am  speaking  of  the  numbers  from  which 
you  arrived  at  your  20  per  cent,  that  you  gave  us  the 
last  time  p — Yes,  I  have  them ;  shall  I  read  the  whole 
list? 
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18.741.  If  you  please  ?— The  first  place  is  Burdwan : 
we  examined  23;  five  said  they  were  vaccinated. 

18.742.  Did  you  take  the  statement  or  did  you  ex- 
amine for  yourself  to  see  if  they  were  vaccinated  ?— In 
most  cases  we  took  the  statement.  I  have  been 
talking  to  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  during 
the  week  and  I  find  that  in  most  cases  the  statement 
only  was  taken.  We  examined  them  separately  to  get 
through  the  work  in  the  time. 

.  18,743.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter)  How  did  you  put  the 
question,  to  the  patient  or  the  patient's  friends  or  the 
medical  man  ? — To  the  patient  through  an  interpreter. 
The  Indian  members  of  the  Commission  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  vernacular  examined  the  patient 
directly  ;  but  the  three  English  members,  not  knowing 
the  dialects,  had  to  use  an  interpreter. 

18.744.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Did  you  make  a  distinction 
between  vaccinat  ion  and  inoculation  ? — "We  endeavoured 
to  do  so,  but  there  was  a  great  source  of  fallacy ; 
the  words  which  we  used  were  "  Tilcalaggaya,"  that  is, 
"Have  you  a  scar?"  and  the  fact  of  their  saying 
"  Yes  "  meant,  I  am  afraid  in  many  cases,  that  they 
simply  referred  to  a  scar,  which  might  have  been 
caused  in  various  ways. 

18.745.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Was  that  the  ques- 
tion you  always  asked? — "  Tiha  laggaya,"  "  Have  you 
"  a  scar  ?  " 

18.746.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Was  there  no  other  ques- 
tion?— Wc  then  went  on  to  -try  and  make  out  in  the 
case  of  a  scar  whether  it  was  from  vaccination  or  inocu- 
lation, but  the  stupidity  of  these  people  is  so  great  that 
one  could  not  be  sure. 

18,747.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  But  the  native  knows  the 
difference  between  inoculation  and  vaccination;  they 
have  two  different  words,  one  is  "  matha  "  and  the  other 
"  seetla" ;  they  could  tell  you  at  once? — That  we  tried 
to  elicit  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  in  conducting  the  exami- 
nation over  the  whole  of  India  we  came  into  a  great 
many  different  dialects,  and  we  could  not  be  sure 
always.  After  the  first  question  we  tried  to  distinguish 
as  far  as  possible  what  was  the  cause  of  the  scar. 

18.748.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  yon  the  printed  schedule  ? 
— Yes,  I  have ;  these  are  the  two  schedules,  the  first 
one  issued  by  the  Fund,  and  the  second  by  ourselves, 
when  we  reached  India. 

18.749.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Would  they  not  have  under- 
stood it  if  you  had  asked  them,  "  Have  you  been  vacci- 
"  nated  "  ? — I  do  not  think  so;  they  call  inoculation 
and  vaccination  both  vaccination,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand. 

18.750.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Why  did  you  not  ex- 
amine the  arm  directly? — One  chief  reason  was  the 
want  of  time  when  we  had  to  examine  100  cases  in  a 
morning,  and  take  down  a  dozen  or  more  columns  of 
facts. 

18.751.  Would  it  not  have  been  almost  as  short  a 
prooess  to  examine  the  arm  ? — Even, when  you  examine 
the  arm  you  can  by  no  means  be  sure  in  that  way  that 
they  have  been  vaccinated.  I  have  made  routine  ex- 
aminations in  Trinidad  for  some  years,  and  I  have  been 
totally  unable  to  say  whether  they  were  vaccinated  or 
not. 

18.752.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  you  would  be 
able  to  tell,  would  you  not  ? — I  doubt  it,  even  in  the 
majority. 

18.753.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Are  we  to  understand  that 
if  a  man  said  he  had  not  got  a  scar,  you  took  that  to 
mean  that  he  had  not  been  vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

18.754.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  to  give  us  the 
numbers  ? — The  first  case  I  gave  was  Burdwan ;  the 
second  is  Calcutta,  where  we  examined  89  and  47  were 
said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Darjiling  three  were  examined 
and  one  said  to  be  vaccinated ;  at  Gya,  42  were  exa- 
mined and  none  said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Calicut  26 
were  examined  and  seven  were  said  to  be  vaccinated ; 
at  Madura  1 13  were  examined  and  36  said  to  be  vacci- 
nated ;  at  Tanjore  16  were  examined  and  six  said  to  be 
vaccinated ;  at  Poona  45  were  examined  and  17  said  to 
be  vaccinated ;  at  Delhi  12  were  examined  and  one  said 
to  .be  vaccinated ;  at  Rawal  Pindi  47  were  examined 
and  5  said  to  be  vaccinated;  at  Sialkot  40  were 
examined  and  10  said  to  be  vaccinated ;  at  Umballa  32 
were  examined  and  seven  said  to  be  vaccinated ;  at 
Kapurthalla  10  were  examined  and  four  said  to  be 

'  vaccinated ;  at  Patiala  nine  were  examined  and  none 
said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Agra  54  were  examined  and 


seven  said  to  be  vaccinated ;  at  Almora  108  were  ijrr  jy 
examined  and  42  said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Benares  36     Bake  MD 

were  examined  and  4  said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Cawnpur         _J  ' 

10  were  examined  and  none  said  to  be  vacciualed;  at    2  Dec.  1891, 

Dehra  Dun  88  were  examined  and  15  said  to  be  vacci-   

nated  ;  at  Naini  and  Allahabad  66  were  examined  and 
12  said  to  be  vaccinated ;  at  Nairn  Tal  two  were  exa- 
mined and  one  said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Jubbulpore  15 
were  examined  and  two  said  to  be  vaccinated;  at 
Nagpur  174  were  examined  and  37  said  to  be  vacci- 
nated ;  at  Gwalior  13were  examined  am!  none  ^iH  to  be 
vaccinated;  at  Mandalay  180  were  examined  and  11 
said  to  be  vaccinated. 

18.755.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Now  you  are  going  to  Burma  ? 
— Yes  ;  at  Moulmein  25  were  examined  and  seven  said  to 
be  vaccinated ;  at  Prome  30  were  examined  and  four 
said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Rangoon  66  were  examined 
and  11  said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Thayctmyo  62  were 
examined  and  12  said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  at  Bangalore, 
63  were  examined  and  13  said  to  be  vaccinated ;  at 
Jummoo  two  were  examined  and  one  said  to  be  vacci- 
nated. 

18.756.  (Chairman.)  That  covers  all  ? — Those  are  all 
the  stations  at  which  we  asked  the  question  ;  the  total  is 
1,501  examined,  of  whom  325  were  said  to  be  vaccinated. 

18.757.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
state  that  they  were  said  to  be  scarred  ? — Yes. 

18.758.  Not  necessarily  through  vaccination  ? — No. 

18.759.  Might  they  have  meant  that  they  had  scars 
from  some  accidental  wound  ? — It  would  be  quite 
possible. 

18.760.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  word  would 
carry  that  meaning  ? — Yes. 

18.761.  (Sir  James  Paget.}  Was  it  always  asked 
■whether  they  had  scars  on  the  arm  ? — T'fi'at  I  cannot 
say.  We  had  entirely  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  inter- 
preters, not  knowing  Hindustani. 

18.762.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  the  interpreters  understand 
what  they  said? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  they 
understood  it. 

18.763.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Still  we  have  no  evidence 
clearly  that  the  scars  which  the  patients  referred  to 
were  scars  of  vaccination  ? — I  do  not  think  we  tan  take 
that  unreservedly. 

18.764.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Still  you  think  they  pretty 
nearly  understood  it,  I  suppose  ? — We  endeavoured, 
speaking  in  English  to  the  interpreters,  to  make  it  plain. 

18.765.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Do  you  think  we  can  unre- 
servedly take  it  that  if  a  man  denied  that  he  bad  a  scar 
he  understood  that  he  was  denying  that  he  had  been 
vaccinated  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  statement  made 
by  the  natives  can  be  taken  unreservedly.  We  found 
that  they  had  a  tendency  amongst  other  things  to  try 
and  find  out  what  you  want  them  to  say,  and  to  say  it ; 
that  is  characteristic  of  a  Hindoo. 

18.766.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Have  you  the  statistics  of 
the  vaccination  in  the  population  at  large  in  these 
several  places  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  have  not  for  all 
the  stations  ;  I  have  for  the  different  divisions  of  India. 

18.767.  Have  you  any  that  you  can  give  for  these 
particular  places  that  yon  have  mentioned? — I  have  for 
a  few  of  them.  In  Cawnpur  the  proportion  is  1'94  in 
the  municipality,  and  3 '79  in  the  cantonments. 

18,768  (Professor  Michael  Forster.)  What  was  your 
result  in  that  district  ? — At  Cawnpur  we  examined  ten 
lepers  and  none  were  said  to  be  vaccinated. 

18.769.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  that  in  the  district  or  in 
the  cantonment  ? — We  collected  them  in  the  canton- 
ment at  the  time ;  where  they  were  all  brought  from  I 
cannot  say,  probably  from  the  municipality. 

18.770.  (Chairman.)  For  Calcutta  ;  have  you  got  that 
information  ? — For  Calcutta  I  have  not  got  it.  In  Gya 
in  Bengal  I  found  that  1 '  45  per  cent,  were  vaccinated. 
In  Gya  we  examined  42,  and  none  were  said  to  be 
vaccinated. 

18.771.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  got  those  statistics 
for  Almora  ? — I  find  in  the  Kumaon  hilb  ,  which  are 
practically  the  same  as  Almora,  2"93  per  cent,  were  said 
to  have  been  vaccinated. 

18.772.  And  how  many  per  cent,  of  those  who  were 
lepers  were  vaccinated  ? — In  Almora  we  examined  10;- 
and  42  were  said  to  be  vaccinated.  I  might  point  out 
that  in  Almora  inoculation  is  very  common ;  in  all  the 
hill  districts  inoculation  is  very  common,  more  so,  I 
think,  than  in  the  plains. 
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Mr.  B.  N.  18,773.  (Chairman.)  And  the  per-centage  you  give 
Bake,  M.D.    us  of  vaccination  would  not  include  inoculation  ? — We 

  endeavoured  to  eliminate  inoculation. 

-1  Dee.    SI.       18,774.  You  mean  that  the  per-centage  you  give, 

about  2'9,  would  be  those  vaccinated  only  ?— It  would 

be  vaccination  only. 

18.775.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  inoculation  very  general  ? — 
It  is  still  very  general,  especially  in  Assam. 

18.776.  But  it  is  not  universal  P — No,  it  is  not  univer- 
sal. The  fact  is  that  you  can  get  no  general  statement 
for  the  whole  of  India,  all  the  different  parts  of  India 
vary  imiznensely.  Vaccination  has  made  immense  pro- 
gress in  some  parts  and  in  others  it  is  hardly  in  force 
at  all. 

18.777.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  That  depends  upon 
whether  the  particular  state  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  of  India  or  whether  it  is  a  native  state, 
does  it  not  ? — Not  entirely  on  that.  I  have  some 
statistics  that  I  got  from  the  India  Office  last  week, 
showing  the  difference  in  different  parts  of  India,  which 
I  might  read. 

18.778.  (Chairman.)  Please  give  us  that  ? — This  is 
from  the  "  Eeport  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India  in 
"  1889-90." 

18.779.  (Br.  Collins.)  At  what  page  ?— Page  22  and  the 
following  pages,  pages  22  to  25.  In  Bengal  vaccination 
has  not  yet  extended  to  the  rural  districts.  This  is  a 
summary  given  of  vaccination. 

18.780.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Tou  mean  compulsory  vacci- 
nation ? — Yes.  In  the  North-west  Provinces  and  Oude, 
there  is  not  much  compulsory  vaccination  ;  the  Act  has 
to  be  introduced  into  the  municipalities.  In  the  Pun- 
jab the  amount  of  vaccination  on  the  whole  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  In  Burma  they  are  still  extending  the 
Vaccination  Act ;  it  is  now  in  force  in.  ten  towns  and 
two  cantonments. 

18.781.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  quote  the  figures  which 
are  given  in  this  report  P — I  have  an  abstract  of  the 
figures  that  I  could  read.  I  can  give  you  the  per- 
centage of  vaccination  to  births  and  the  per-centage  of 
vaccination  to  the  total  population  for  these  different 
places  that  I  am  mentioning.  In  Assam  vaccination  is 
not  compulsory.  In  Madras  it  is  compulsory  in  25 
towns.  In  Bombay  it  has  been  compulsory  in  Bombay 
city  for  12  years,  in  Karachi  for  10  years. 

18.782.  (Chairman.)  And  not  compulsory  outside  the 
city  of  Bombay  ? — Apparently  not  from  the  context. 
There  is  not  a  very  clear  statement  given  here.  In 
Berar  the  Resident  recommends  compulsory  vacci- 
nation ;  it  is  not  at  present  compulsory  there.  I  thought 
that  statement  would  show  how  very  much  vaccination 
varies  in  different  parts  of  India. 

18.783.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  But  Assam,  which  you 
referred  to  there,  is  not  a  part  of  the  Government  of 
India  ;  it  is  only  indirectly  under  the  Government,  it  is 
an  independent  native  state  ;  we  have  a  Resident  there, 
but  it  is  an  independent  native  state  ? — I  thought  that 
Assam  was  regarded  as  British  territory  now. 

(Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  It  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but  still 
there  is  a  difference. 

18.784.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  May  we  take  it  as  a  general 
statement  from  you  that  you  believe  that  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  between  those  vaccinated  in  the 
community,  and  those  you  found  vaccinated  as  lepers, 
results  from  the  fact  that  you  took  the  town  populations, 
most  of  whom,  a  large  proportion,  had  been  vaccinated, 
and  the  general  statistics  take  the  whole  country 
population  ? — I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
fallacies ;  there  are  several  fallacies  in  our  figures ; 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

18.785.  (Br.  Collins.)  Can  you  quote  any  figures 
which  would  support  that  argument  ? — I  think  an 
example  is  Mandalay  which  has  only  very  lately  been 
annexed,  and  where  vaccination  is  now  only  in  its 
infancy  ;  there  we  examined  180  lepers  and  I  find  that 
only  11  were  said  to  be  vaccinated. 

18.786.  But  that  does  not  show,  does  it,  that  the 
leprous  communities  which  you  examined  as  to  vacci- 
nation were  not  fair  samples  of  the  condition  of  lepers 
generally  in  India  as  regards  vaccination  ? — I  think 
that  Gya  is  a  case  in  point  where  we  examined  42,  and 
we  found  none  said  to  be  vaccinated.  Gya  is  only  a 
3mall  place  with  a  large  agricultural  population  round  it. 

18,787-9.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Have  you  the  per- 
centage of  vaccinations  from  Gya? — Yes,  1"45  per 
cent. 


18.790.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  think  in  Gwalior 
there  were  no  scars  ? — No,  there  were  none  in  Gwalior. 

18.791.  (Chairman.)  Sow  do  you  get  the  statistics  of 
the  proportion  of  persons  vaccinated  to  the  total  popu- 
lation ? — There  is  no  method  whatever  of  getting  it ; 
there  is  not  even  any  method  in  England.  I  went  over 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  see  if  they  could 
help  me  in  that  matter,  and  they  told  me  that  there 
was  no  method  even  in  England. 

18.792.  It  is  the  fact  that  they  cannot  get  at  it  in 
England  that  makes  one  wonder  how  they  can  get  at  it 
with  such  extreme  accuracy  in  India  ? — It  is  only  calcu- 
lated for  one  year.  They  start  with  the  assumption 
that  the  year  they  are  considering  is  the  first  year  in 
which  vaccination  was  performed ;  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  they  take  no  account  whatever  of  the  years 
that  preceded  it. 

18.793.  It  does  not  give  th9  number  vaccinated  in 
proportion  to  the  population  ;  that  is  the  vaccinations 
in  relation  to  the  births  in  that  year ;  that  is  a  different 
thing  certainly  in  a  case  where  vaccination  has  been 
prevailing  for  many  years  ? — I  went  over  to  some 
specialists  at  the  Local  Government  Board  to  see  if 
they  could  help  me,  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  no 
method  whatever  of  calculating  the  number  of  vaccina- 
tions to  the  number  of  the  total  population. 

18.794.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  You  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  any  method  at  all  for  that 
calculation  in  India  ? — They  have  no  method  whatever. 

18.795.  So  that  the  rather  more  than  2  per  cent,  is 
practically  not  much  more  than  a  guess? — It  only 
refers  to  the  one  year  under  consideration. 

15. 796.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  It  merely  means 
that  2"9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  were  vaccinated 
in  that  year  ? — Yes. 

18.797.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Those  would  accumulate 
in  20  years,  would  they  not  P — I  thought  so.  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  mathematical  method  of  finding 
it  out ;  but  no  one  here  in  the  G  overnment  offices  can 
help  mc. 

18.798.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  2'9,  as  you  understand  it, 
the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  in  that  year,  or 
the  proportion  of  vaccinations  in  that  year  to  the 
population  in  that  year? — It  is  the  proportion  of 
vaccinations  to  the  total  population. 

18.799.  (Mr.  Picton.)  That  is  a  very  unusual  method 
of  reckoning  it,  is  it  not  P — It  seemed  to  me  so;  and 
puzzled  me  very  much.  I  have  been  to  several  offices 
in  this  last  week  to  get  some  light  on  it.  I  might  give 
you  the  figures  that  I  believe  it  to  be  calculated  on. 
The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  1889- 
90  is  believed  to  have  been  5,709,462. 

18.800.  (Sir  Jamet  Paget.)  Vaccinated  in  one  year, 
you  mean  P — Yes  ;  and  the  total  population  of  India  in 
that  year  would  be  about  200,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

18.801.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  That  includes  native 
states  p — The  only  native  state  included  in  this  return  is 
Berar,  which  I  believe  is  not  entirely  English. 

18.802.  (Chairman.)  That  is  how  you  understand  the 
2'9  to  be  arrived  at  ? — That  1  believe  to  be  the  case. 
Roughly,  it  would  come  to  about  2-5,  taking  those 
figures  at  5,000,000  and  200,000,000. 

18.803.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  you  believe  that  that 
is  wholly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  any  comparison 
with  your  statistics  ? — I  believe  so. 

18.804.  That  it  is  misleading  ? — I  believe  it  is  entirely 
misleading  because  no  notice  of  the  previous  years  was 
taken. 

18.805.  Can  you  tell  us  the  proportion  of  vaccinations 
to  births  in  those  places  ? — I  have  a  comparative  table 
here  showing  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births 
and  vaccinations  to  the  total  population,  calculated  on 
the  chief  divisions  which  are  given  in  this  report ;  I 
might  read  this. 

18.806.  Could  you  give  us  one  or  two  cases  ? — In 
Bengal  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  is  12 '3  in 
1889-90 ;  the  proportion  to  the  total  population  is  2-87. 
Tn  the  North-west  Provinces  and  Oude  the  proportion 
of  vaccinations  to  births  is  18'4,  and  to  the  total  popula- 
tion 1"60.  In  the  Punjab  the  proportion  to  births  is 
63'9,  and  to  the  total  population  4'Gl. 

18.807.  (Chairman.)  Just  pausing  there  for  a  moment, 
in  the  Punjab  there  is  a  very  high  per-centage  of 
vaccinations  to  births  ? — Yes. 
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18.808.  And  it  is  stated  in  the  report  that  you  have 
just  read,  I  think,  that  vaccination  is  increasing  in  the 
Punjab ;  I  think  I  caught  that  in  the  statement  you  read 
just  now  ?— The  amount  of  vaccination  on  the  whole  is 
increasing  year  by  year. 

18.809.  The  Punjab,  I  think,  you  gav«  us  last  week  as 
a  part  of  India  where  leprosy  is  declining  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

18.810.  That  would  be  a  fact  tending  at  all  events 
ao-ainst  the  view  of  vaccination  being  the  cause  of 
leprosy  ?— It  would,  very  strongly.  What  I  stated  on 
the  last  occasion  was  that  the  population  in  the  Punjab 
has  increased  10  per  cent,  in  the  last  10  years,  and  the 
number  of  lepers  has  decreased  about  35  per  cent. 

18.811.  The  Punjab  is  very  much  higher  in  its 
vaccinations  in  proportion  to  the  birth  rate  than  any 
of  the  preceding  cases  that  you  gave  us  ? — It  is,  it  is 
the  highest  in  India  with  the  exception  of  Berar. 

1»,812.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
I  caught  the  figures  ;  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  figures  show  that  in  10  years  leprosy  has  decreased 
35  per  cent  ? — That  is  the  statement  according  to  the 
last  census. 

18.813.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
leprosy,  which  is  a  disease  lasting  through  a  vast 
number  of  years,  could  by  any  means  have  decreased 
35  per  cent,  in  10  years  unless  you  are  to  suppose  that 
there  has  been  no  new  case  at  all  that  has  occurred  ? — 
I  only  give  the  figures  which  the  Census  Commissioners 
have  given  us. 

18.814.  Does  it  stike  you  as  credible  ? — I  think  it  is 
a  remarkable  decrease  compared  with  the  rest  of  India 
so  far  as  we  know  at  present. 

18.815.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  are  the 
exact  words  in  which  this  statement  is  made  ? — In  the 
Punjab.  "  While  the  population  has  increased  10  per 
"  cent,  in  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  lepers,  as 
"  shown  by  the  census  figures,  has  decreased  by  about 
"  35  per  cent." 

18.816.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  given  us  the  figures 
on  which  the  35  per  cent,,  reduction  is  based  ? —  I  have 
not  gob  those  figures  at  present.  This  statement  was 
given  to  me  by  one  of  our  Commissioners  who  was 
entrusted  with  getting  in  the  census  returns  ;  we  have 
not  yet  worked  out  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  India; 
we  have  not  got  all  the  returns  yet. 

18.817.  The  Punjab  is  one  of  the  frontier  provinces 
into  which  I  understood  you  to  suggest  last  time  it  was 
likely,  from  the  immigration  of  lepers  from  outer 
districts,  that  you  might  have  expected  either  a  main- 
tenance of  the  same  figures  or  even  a  slight  increase  ? 
— That  is  true  ;  but  the  Punjab  is  not  the  most  liable 
to  such  immigration,  I  think  that  Kumaon  is  the  most 
liable  ;  but  still  the  Punjab  is  open  to  that  criticism. 

18.818.  (Chairman.)  You  were  giving  us  the  propor- 
tion of  vaccinations  to  births ;  will  you  proceed  with 
them? — Next  to  the  Punjab  comes  Lower  Burma  ;  the 
proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  is  11*1,  and  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population  is  2'66.  Tn  the  Central 
Provinces  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  is 
47'4,  and  the  proportion  to  the  total  population  is  3'4S. 

18.819.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  those  figures  include  re- 
vaccinations  ? — Yes,  they  do  ;  I  think  re-vaccinations 
are  included  from  what  I  can  make  out.  In  Assam  the 
proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  is  8'3,  and  the  jaro- 
portion  to  total  population  is  2'44.  In  Madras  the 
proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  is  14'3,  and  the 
proportion  to  the  total  population  is  2'61.  In  Bombay 
the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  is  58'1  and  to 
total  population  3'43.  In  Berar  the  proportion  of  vac- 
cinations to  births  is  78"3,  and  the  proportion  to  the 
total  population  is  3"54 ;  the  average  proportion  to  births 
being  about  34"6. 

18.820.  (Chairman.)  But  really  to  help  us  in  the 
particular  point  we  are  on  in  this  investigation,  to  see 
whether  there  had  been  increases  of  leprosy  in  India  or 
whether  it  had  been  stationary  or  had  declined,  one 
would  have  to  see  whether  there  had  been  growing  or 
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to  draw  any  inference  from  one  place  like  the  Punjab  Rake,  M.D. 

or  any  other  place  pointing  in  the  contrary  direction  ;   

one  would  have  to  take  the  number  of  cases  and  see  2  Dec.  1891. 

whether  there  was  any  correspondence  between  grow-  

ing  vaccination  and  increasing  leprosy  ? — Yes. 

18.821.  Those  figures  you  cannot  give  us  at  present? 
— No,  I  cannot  give  you  those  figures  at  present.  I 
have  a  statement  of  the  gradual  growth  of  vaccination 
throughout  India  since  1871-72. 

18.822.  But  you  have  not  the  census  figures  in  those 
same  places  with  regard  to  leprosy  growing  or 
diminishing  ? — No. 

18.823.  Can  you  furnish  that  to  the  Commissiou, 
because  that,  I  think,  would  be  very  important  ? — lam 
not  certain  whether  I  could  get  those  figures  ;  I  will  see 
whether  I  can  on  referring  to  the  returns. 

18.824.  Has  there  been  on  ithe  whole  an  increase  of 
vaccination  in  India,  or  are  there  places  where  vacci- 
nation has  diminished  to  an  extent  to  compensate  for 
those  where  it  has  increased? — Taking  the  whole  mass 
of  figures,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  since  1872. 
The  figures  from  1872-73  were  nearly  two  millions  of 
people  vaccinated.  In  1889-90,  there  were  5,709,462 
vaccinated. 

18.825.  Now  are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  us  whether 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  leprosy  in  India, 
and  whether  that  increase  corresponds  at  all  with  the 
districts  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  in  vacci- 
nation, or  whether  it  is  general  ? — Those  figures  I  could 
not  give  offhand,  but  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  leprosy  in  India. 

18.826.  In  the  last  10  years  ? — In  the  last  10  years. 

18.827.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  A  decrease  in  those  returned 
as  lepers  ? — Yes. 

18.828.  But  has  not  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  that ;  was  it  not  the  practice  to 
return  as  lepers  all  those  who  were  notified  by  the 
police  as  lepers  or  imagined  to  be  lepers  by  any  medi- 
cal authority  ? — That  fallacy  would  obtain,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  the  fact  that  probably  more  people 
are  now  discovered  to  be  lepers  than  formerly.  Cases 
not  well  marked  would  probably  be  more  recognised 
now,  so  that  there  would  be  a  fallacy  on  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

18.829.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  believe  you  have  already 
expressed  your  opinion  so  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
perhaps  to  ask  the  question  again,  but  as  the  result  of 
your  familiarity  with  the  statistics  and  the  facts  in 
India,  do  you  think  that  vaccination  has  had  any  influ- 
ence in  increasing  leprosy  ? — I  do  not  believe  myself 
that  it  has  had  any  influence  whatever  in  that  direction. 

18.830.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Even  taking  the  proportions 
t  nat  you  have  given  us,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  pro- 
Dortion  of  vaccinations  amongst  lepers,  if  the  answer 
to  the  question  was  correct,  is  much  larger  than  the 
proportion  amongst  the  whole  population  ? — If  we  take 
the  three  per  cent,  as  final  it  would  be  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  figure  is  final  at  all.  I  think  one  can 
form  no  opinion  at  all  in  regard  to  the  total  population 
as  to  vaccination ;  there  must  be  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  India  vaccinated. 

18.831.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  happen  to  make  a 
control  experiment  to  see  what  proportion  of  the  non- 
leprous  portion  of  the  population  was  vaccinated  ? — No. 

18.832.  In  the  district  of  Kumaon  did  you  ascer- 
tain whether  vaccination  was  largely  practised  there  ? 
— It  is  largely  practised  there ;  I  have  no  figures, 
but  it  is  the  centre  of  vaccination.  One  of  our  Com- 
missioners in  fact  was  superintendent  of  vaccination 
there,  and  it  is  carried  out  round  Almora  with  consider- 
able energy. 

18.833.  Is  that  a  large  town  district  ? — It  is  a  moun- 
tain district ;  Almora  is  the  capital,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  population  is  ;  it  is  a  comparatively  small 
town,  but  the  returns  come  in  from  all  the  mountains 
round. 


Mr.  Chbistian  Pkakcis 

18.834.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  medical  superinten- 
dent of  ihe  General  Leper  Asylum  at  Mahaica  ? — I  was 
till  lately. 

18.835.  We  have  had  brought  under  our  notice  a  report 
which  you  wrote  on  the  18th  of  April  1888  r — Yes. 


Castor,  M.B.,  examined.  Mr.  C.  F. 

Castor,  M.B. 

18.836.  Have  you  since  the  time  of  that  report  seen 
cause  to  modify  any  of  the  views  expressed  in  it  P — Yes. 

18.837.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission in  what  resjaects  ?■—  Looking  upon  leprosy  as 
analogous  to  syphilis,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
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Mr  C.  F.  like  the  latter,  it  could  be  communicated  through  the 
Castor,  M.B.    medium  of  the  vaccine  virus.    I  accordingly  set  myself 

  td  see  whether  this  was  so.    All  the  recorded  cases  of 

2  Dec-  1891.     supposed  communicability  had  this  element  of  weakness 

 in  them,  that  the  persons  vaccinated  lived  before  and 

continued  living  for  some  time  after  in  a  country  where 
leprosy  was  endemic,  and  were  therefore  exposed  to  the 
same  risks  of  contagion— using  this  term  as  synonymous 
with  communicability^that  the  unvaccinated  were. 
This  was  also  so  in  all  cases  related  to  me.  Here  I 
might  add  that  parents  are  only  too  anxious  to  ascribe 
the  disease  to  any  cause  which  implies  no  responsibility 
on  their  part,  and  vaccination  is  given  the  credit  in 
many  cases.  Recently  such  an  instance  occurred  in 
which  I  was  called  in  consultation,  but  the  family  medi- 
cal attendant  assured  me  that  he  used  nothing  but 
bovine  lymph.  Among  the  cases  I  examined  were 
those  by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson.  This  observer  gives  three 
cases.  In  the  first  the  patient  was  born  in  Ceylon 
where  leprosy  is  endemic,  was  vaccinated  from  a 
native  child — no  age  stated  in  either  case — and  lived 
on  in  the  country  for  nine  years  being  exposed  to 
endemic  causes  and  might  have  contracted  the  disease 
from  other  means.  In  the  second  case  the  fact  is  just 
noted  that  the  patient  was  successfully  vaccinated ;  no 
source  is  given.  The  third  seems  the  strongest  case, 
though  still  open  to  the  cardinal  objection  that  the 
patient  was  long  resident  in  India.  Another  point  of 
weakness,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  the  leprotic 
eruption  appeared  ' '  shortly  after  the  vaccination."  The 
coincidence  in  this  case  might  well  be  post  and  not 
propter  hoc.  In  respect  to  these  cases  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  makes  no  comment,  except  that  "in  one  of  the 
"  cases  the  disease  developed  after  vaccination,  but 
"  vaccination  may  hai'e  been  only  the  exciting  cause." 
The  same  objections  hold  to  cases  recorded  by  Drs.  Bake- 
well,  BLiUis,  and  Piftard  ;  they  hold  in  respect  to  both 
of  Dr.  Daubler's  cases,  which  have  this  other  element 
of  weakness  and  coincidence,  that  the  leprotic  signs  and 
symptoms  appeared  within  two  months  of  the  date  of 
vaccination.  On  reading  Professor  Gairdner's  case  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  one  that  answered 
practically  my  objection,  because  I  inferred  that  Dr.  X. 
and  his  wife  were  Europeans,  and  that  the  son  of  the 
shipmaster  could  have  been  a  very  short  time  in  the 
tropical  island,  and  therefore  but  little  exposed  to  risk 
of  contagion.  Subsequently  I  found  my  inferences  were 
unjustifiable  from  the  narrative ;  so  necessarily  any 
deductions  drawn  from  them  cease  to  be  of  any  impor- 
tance. I  now  come  to  the  second  quotation  from  the 
report  of  1887,  that  is  also  mentioned  in  the  evidence.  I 
yet  believe  that  vaccination  from  a  tainted  source  will 
produce  the  disease,  but  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
source  must  be  so  palpably  tainted  that  no  one  would  use 
the  lymph,  and,  if  the  source  is  not  so  tainted,  the  risk 
is  so  remote  and  infinitesimal  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
into  human  calculations,  I  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  all  observers,  when  so  many  observations 
were  made,  can  be  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  Arning 
found  the  bacillus  in  one  case  (a  tuberculated  one)  out 
of  three  that  he  vaccinated,  but  this  was  probably  an 
advanced  case  which  would  never  be  used  to  supply 
lymph.  Dr.  Beaven  Rake's  experiments  in  Trinidad 
gave  negative  results,  but  what  has  still  more  impressed 
me  that  the  risk  is  nothing,  is  the  recent  series  of 
experiments  conducted  in  India  by  Drs.  Beaven  Bake 
and  Buckmaster  and  Surgeon-Major  Thomson.  Dr. 
Bake  informs  me  that  of  90  odd  cover  glasses  pre- 
pared from  40  lepers  who  were  vaccinated  no  bacillus 
was  found.  In  two  instances  suspicious-looking  rods 
were  found  in  the  lymph  taken  from  vesicles  raised 
over  diseased  tissue.  So  that  practically  it  may  be  said 
that  leprosy  cannot  be  inoculated  through  vaccination 
even  from  a  leper,  provided  the  vesicle  is  raised  over 
healthy  skin.  My  opinion  on  this  question  now  is, 
that  there  is  no  case  recorded  which  is  conclusive  that 
leprosy  can  be  transmitted  by  vaccination,  and  bacterio- 
logical research  proves  that  with  the  most  ordinary  care 
there  is  no  risk  even  if  lymph  is  taken  from  a  leper. 
In  this  connexion  I  may  quote  a  pregnant  remark  by 
Dr.  de  Vertueil,  who  has  been  in  practice  in  Trinidad 
for  over  50  years,  he  says :  "I  should  add,  as  the  result 
"  of  my  experience,  that  children  have  been  vaccinated 
"  from  subjects  who  have  afterwards  become  leprous 
"  without  any  evil  consequences." 

18.838.  Then  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  leprosy  in 
British  Guiana  have  several  factors  to  be  considered  ? — 
Yes. 

18.839.  Would  you  explain  that  to  the  Commission  ? 
— In  respect  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  there  are 
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many  factors  to  be  considered  in  British  Guiana.  I 
have  no  doubt  from  careful  inquiries  that  the  disease  is 
spreading ;  but  our  numbers  are  largely  augmented  by 
importation,  and  people,  not  knowing  how  largely, 
would  of  course  have  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  In  my  report  for  1888  I  classified  the 
inmates  e&  our  asylum  and  found  that  out  of  339,  151 
were  natives  of  British  Guiana  ;  of  the  remaining  188, 
133  wore  East  Indian  immigrants,  17  were  from  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  18  Africans,  10  Chinese,  and  10 
Portuguese.  Most  of  them  were  born  out  of  the  Colony, 
and  came  to  it  bringing  the  seeds  of  the  disease. 
Those  are  the  factors  that  have  to  be  considered. 

18.840.  Do  you  think  that  the  spread  can  be  ascribed 
to  vaccination  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  in  British  Guiana. 
In  answer  to  Question  10,026  oh  page  156  of  the  Third 
Report  of  this  Commission,  a  witness,  Mr.  Tebb,  states 
as  follows: — "The  dread  of  communicating  leprosy 
"  at  George  Town  by  means  of  vaccination  is  very 
' '  general,  and  as  a  consequence  the  vaccination  laws 
"  are  to  a  large  extent  inoperative";  and  he  follows 
that  up  with  a  quotation  from  the  Surgeon-General's 
report  for  1887 ;  but  in  that  report  Dr.  Grieve  does 
not  say  anything  about  the  dread  of  communicating 
the  disease  preventing  vaccination,  but  he  gives  his 
reason,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  that 
section  of  the  report. 

18.841.  If  you  please? — "In  the  beginning  of  the 
"  year  vaccination,  which  had  been  carried  on  ener- 
"  getically  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  in  George  Town, 
' '  came  practically  to  an  end,  owing  to  the  unwillingness 
"  of  the  people  to  bring  their  children  for  the  purpose. 
"  The  enforcement  of  vaccination  under  the  Ordinance 
"  was  not  attempted  in  1887.  In  the  country  generally 
"  vaccination  is  very  irregularly  carried  out,  in  some 
"  districts  being  common,  whilst  in  others  few  or  none 
"  .are  vaccinated,  so  that  the  people  of  the  Colony  are 
"  still  very  imperfectly  protected.  .  .  Some  amendment 
"  to  the  Vaccination  Ordinance  is  required  by  which  a 
"  regular  system  of  carrying  its  powers  into  effect 
"  could  be  established.  At  present  this  responsibility 
"  is  divided  and  uncertain,  so  the  result  is  necessarily 
"  inefficient  work."  That  is 'the  reason  given  by  the 
Surgeon-General.  Then  as  to  the  dread  of  the  disease 
in  the  Colony,  there  is  no  dread  of  the  disease  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  this  indifference  to  it  is  the  chief 
cause  of  its  spread.  I  could  not  get  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  from  harbouring  the  absconding 
lepers  from  our  asylum.  They  bought  food,  tobacco, 
and  clothes  from  the  lepers,  and  thought  nothing  of  it. 
I  know  localities  where  lepers  live  with  the  healthy  as 
if  it  were  nothing  out  of  the  way. 

18.842.  Is  vaccination  largely  carried  on  in  British. 
Guiana  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  but  the  reason  given,  is  that 
under  the  Ordinance  there  are  no  means  of  enforcing 
it,  at  least  the  section  of  the  Ordinance  expects  either 
the  Public  Vaccinator,  who  is  the  district  medical 
officer,  or  the  registrar,  who  is  generally  either  the 
schoolmaster  or  the  Postmaster;  to  be  the  informant  in 
these  cases.  Now  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  the 
time  to  do  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  no  penalty 
is  imposed  ;  the  people  come  when  they  like,  and  more 
generally  do  not  come  at  all. 

18.843.  Is  there  much  vaccination  there  now  P — 
Practically  nothing,  I  should  think ;  I  could  gain  no 
information  whatever  upon  the  subject  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease  from  vaccination,  except  a  statement 
wholly  unsupported,  although  I  made  earnest  inquiries 
which  were  continued  for  some  years.  Then  I  deduce 
two  other  facts  to  show  that  vaccination  is  no  factor  in 
the  spread  of  leprosy.  One  is  that  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy, 
who  was  sent  out  specially  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  leprosy  in  Demerara  and  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
did  not  refer  to  vaccination  in  his  report  on  Demerara, 
neither  did  the  experienced  practitioners,  appointed  to 
form  the  Demerara  Commission  in  1875,  think  of  asking 
for  information  upon  the  subject.  Vaccination  is  not 
performed  to  any  extent  m  British  Guiana,  but  the 
disease  is  spreading,  and  therefore  the  one  can  have  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  other.  I  should  like  also  to 
contradict  a  statement  made  before  the  Commission, 
although  made  on  the  authority  of  a  medical  colleague 
■of  mine. 

18.844.  What  statement  is  that  ?— It  is  contained  in 
answer  to  Question  9993  and  repeated  again  in  answer 
to  Question  10,053,  it  is  rather  a  long  thing;  it  is  to 
this  effect :  The  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Veendam, 
a  medical  officer,  that  lepers  attend  the  public  balls  in 
George  Town,  and  in  answer  to  Question  10,053  the 
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statement  is  repeated.  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is 
altogether  opposed  to  my  experience  that  lepers  ever 
do  appear  in  public  unless  they  are  beggars  and 
indigent  people.  And  further,  in  answer  to  Question 
10,044,  I  am  quoted  as  having  said  that  I  am  "  very 
"  certain  that  leprosy  is  disseminated  by  means  of  vacci- 
"  nation."  I  made  no  such  statement ;  and  all  my 
experience  is  against  such  a  conclusion. 

18.845.  You  want  to  say  something  about  the  absence 
of  leprosy  among  the  Guiana  Indians? — At  Question 
10,014  there  are  three  statements  made  with  regai'd 
to  that.  The  freedom  of  these  races  from  leprosy  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  John  Bracey  to  the  fact  that  no  Indian 
will  allow  himself  or  his  children  to  be  vaccinated ;  it- 
is  inferred  that  Mr.  McTurk  has  the  same  opinion,  and 
Dr.  Hillis  is  quoted  as  stating  that  "with  regard  to 
"  this  country,  one  important  fact  is  the  immunity 
"  from  leprosy  enjoyed  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
"  British  Guiana,"  as  referring  to  the  question  of 
the  dissemination  of  leprosy  by  vaccination.  Leprosy 
in  British  Guiana  is  an  imported  disease.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  different  races — Dutch,  English,  Africans, 
&c,  the  Indians  retired  to  the  interior,  and  came 
little  in  contact  with  them  ;  hence  their  immunity. 
This  cause,  among  others,  is  recognised  as  the  reason 
of  their  freedom  from  the  disease.  It  was  a  revela- 
tion to  me  to  read  that  Mr.  Bracey  gave  the  above 
opinion.  Mr.  McTurk,  a  shrewder  man,  and  one 
who  knows  more  than  anyone  else  of  the  Indians, 
does  not  say  so  though  it  can  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  witness's  statement.  The  question  of  vaccination, 
respecting  the  Indians,  cai.not  be  considered  at  all ;  the 
populations  of  the  towns  and  villages  living  near  central 
control  are  not,  and  never  were,  properly  vaccinated ; 
and  it  would  bo  strange  that  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
interior  should  have  the  question  pressed  upon  them. 
The  tribes  Mr.  Bracey  mentions  live  in  the  far  interior 
on  the  confines  of  Brazil,  a  journey  of  some  live  or  six 
weeks  inland.  Mr.  McTurk,  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  of  the  Colony,  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  quoted  by  Hillis  on  page  160  of  his 
work  from  the  Report  of  the  Demerara  Commission  on 
the  Contagion  or  Transmission  of  Leprosy,  1875. 

18.846.  Will  you  give  us  that  quotation  ? — The  'quota- 
is  the  answer  of  Mr.  McClintock,  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  of  the  Pomeroon  River  District:  "From 
"  the  time  the  Colonial  Government  had  a  post  at  the 
"  mouth  of  the  Pomeroon  River,  say  before  the  Go- 
"  vernment  of  General  Murray,  all  persons  afflicted 
"  with  leprosy  were  sent  down  to  said  post,  and 
"  established  in  a  small  village  situate  on  a  sand  reef 
"  to  the  rear  of  the  post  dwelling-house,  but  within  a 
"  few  rods  of  it,  those  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  post 
"  holder,  who,  according  to  instructions,  was  obliged 
"  to  have  about  him  throughout  the  year  from  25  to 
"  30  adult  Indian  men.    Of  course  their  wives  and 

children  accompanied  them,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
"  quarter  a  fresh  gang  were  employed;  but  it  so 
"  happened  that  of  the  four  nations  to  whom  presents 
"  were  given  annually,  namely,  Carribes,  Accoway, 
"  Arrowack,  and  Warrow,  the  latter  was  the  only 
"  tribe  willing  to  accede  to  the  above  arrangement, 
"  which  was  continued  for  many  years  even  after  the 
"  Government  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  and  as  the 
"  Lazaretta  was  not  enclosed  the  frequent  intimacy 
"  that  was  kept  up  on  the  part  of  lepers  with  Indian 
"  women,  and  with  Indian  men  with  women  afflicted 
"  with  the  same  disease,  can  more  easily  be  imagined 
"  than  described,  and  to  which  cause  chiefly  reporter 
"  attributes  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  and,  being 
"  confined  exclusively  to  the  Warrow  nation,  sup- 
"  ports,  more  or  less,  the  aboA'e  opinion,  namely, 
"  that  leprosy  is  propagated  by  cohabitation.  As  a 
"  further  illustration  of  this  matter,  reporter  begs 
"  leave  to  state  that  on  taking  the  census  of  the  whole 
"  Indian  population  (1842),  which  included  the  settle- 
"  ments  on  the  Lakes  Capoey  and  Tapacooma,  the 
"  settlements  on  the  River  Pomeroon,  Muruca,  Wynie, 
"  and  Baruma,  with  all  this  and  tributaries,  and 
"  although  many  cases  of  leprosy  of  both  sex  through- 
"  out  this  extensive  district  came  under  reporter's 
"  observation,  every  case  was  confined  to  the  Indians 
"  of  the  Warrow  nation." 

18,847.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  one  section  of  the 
Indians  that  is  leprous  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  only  one  that 
came  into  familiar  contact  with  the  lepers  at  the 
Lazaretta.  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  in  his  Report  on  Leprosy 
and  Yaws  in  the  West  Indies,  gives  another  reason, 
though  I  accept  this  with  some  qualification,  and  it 
is:  "The  immunity  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribes 


"  still  living  in  the  district  of  Essequibo,  and  also  cf      Mr.  C.  F. 

|.f  the  descendants  of  the  former  Dutch  settlers  by    Castor,  M.B. 

"  Indian  women,  known  by  the  term  of  Bovunders,   
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"  generally  assigned  was  that  these  primitive  people   

"  lived  chiefly  on  fresh  fish  from  the  river  and  game 
"  caught  in  the  wood1?,  along  with  cassava  meal  and 
"  other  roots,  &c,  and  only  occasionally  ate  the  salt 
"  fish,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  negroes.  Mr. 
"  Allison,  of  Mahaica,  has  remarked  in  his  replies  that 
"  '  during  eight  years'  experience  in  the  Colony  he  had 
"  '  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  aboriginal  Indian  having 
"  '  been  afflicted  with  leprosy.  This  may  be  attributed 
"  '  to  the  free  ventilation  of  their  dwellings  and  to 
"  '  their  ^cleanly  habits.'  The  hut,  or  rather  tents  of 
"  the  Indians  are  always  more  or  less  open,  and  they 
"  sleep  in  hammocks  suspe-nded  from  the  cross-poles." 
Then  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Hillis  is  so  made  that  the 
legitimate  inference  is  that  he  attributes  the  immunity 
of  the  Indians  from  leprosy  to  their  not  being  vac- 
cinated.   This  is  not  the  case. 

18.848.  Do  you  mean  the  quotation  as  given  in  the 
answer  of  the  witness  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes, 
in  answer  to  Question  10,014 ;  it  is  about  halfway  down 
the  column  of  the  answer,  there  is  the  date  1881.  The 
cases  Dr.  Hillis  mentions  as  resulting  from  vaccination 
are  given  respectively  on  pages  30,  204,  and  208  of  his 
book,  where  he  is  describing  the  clinical  features  of  the 
different  forms  of  leprosy. 

18.849.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  do  not  see  in  that  answer 
any  statement  that  Dr.  Hillis  attributed  the  immunity 
of  the  Indians  to  not  being  vaccinated  ?— I  say  it  can 
be  legitimately  inferred  from  the  way  the  quotation  is 
put  here.  The  quotation,  "  With  regard  to  this  country 
"  one  important  fact,"  &c,  is  taken  from  page  148  of 
his  book,  where  he  is  not  talking  of  anything  clinical, 
but  just  discussing  the  influence  of  race  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease. 

18.850.  (Chairman.)  What  other  point  is  there  that 
you  desire  to  bring  before  the  Commission  ? — In  refer- 
ence to  British  Guiana  I  desire  to  state  that  there  is 
no  arm-to-arm  vaccination  in  British  Guiana,  all  the 
lymph  used  is  imported  from  England,  and  this  could 
have  been  inferred  from  the  very  paragraph  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  report  that  is  quoted  in  part  in 
answer  10,026;  that  is  the  section  in  the  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral's report.  The  only  Public  Vaccinators  in  British 
Guiana  are  the  medical  practitioners,  and  of  these,  I 
think,  I  know  sufficiently  to  repudiate  the  statement 
made  by  the  witness.  I  am  referring  to  the  statement 
made  here  by  Mr.  Tebb  in  his  answer  to  Question  10,073, 
I  refer  to  this  part :  "On  the  contrary  there  is  very 

little  care  or  no  care  at  all."  I  wish  to  contradict 
that  statement,  because  I  am  sure  from  what  I  know 
of  the  men  that  they  would  take  every  care  ;  I  know 
them,  all  personally  and  I  am  certain  that  they  do. 

18.851.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  I  correctly  understand 
from  you  that  there  is  literally  no  arm-to-arm  vaccina- 
tion done  ? — Yes  ;  it  should  not  be  done,  and  it  is  not 
done  because  the  lymph  is  imported  and  we  get  it  by 
applying  to  the  Surgeon-General  for  it. 

18.852.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  they  keep  a  calf  lymph 
station  at  which  they  vaccinate  from  the  calf? — No, 
but  it  is  imported  from  England. 

18.853.  And  no  children  are  vaccinated  except  from 
the  lymph  that  comes  from  England? — Excent  with 
the  tubes  that  come  from  England. 

18.854.  Given  a  child  vaccinated  with  the  tubes  that 
come  from  England,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  vac- 
cination is  not  carried  on  ? — Not  in  the  public  vaccina- 
tion since  1886  ;  and  it  is  not  done  in  my  districts. 

18.855.  (Mr.  Picton.)  What  is  the  reason  of  that?— 
To  obviate  any  risk. 

18.856.  That  is  the  reason — that  the  people  fear  arm- 
to-arm  vaccination — is  it  not  ? — No,  the  people  do  not 
fear  it ;  it  is  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. 

18.857.  Why  are  the  medical  practitioners  afraid  of 
arm-to-arm  vaccination  ? — Because  we  acknowledge 
that  under  certain  conditions  leprosy  might  be  inocu- 
lated. 

18.858.  That  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  medi- 
cal practitioners,  is  it? — Yes,  with  this  reservation 
that  the  contingency  is  very  remote. 

18.859.  Have  you  formed  that  opinion  upon  any 
experience  ? — No  ;  but  you  must  take  the  experience  of 
others,  and  from  scientific  research  such  is  the  case. 
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  nation  is  arm-to-arm,  and  that  the  vaccination  with 

2  Dec.  1891.     calf-lymph  is  very  expensive? — I  have.     I  am  very 

 sceptical  of  the  charges  made  for  vaccinations.  In 

many  cases  I  know  that  the  parents  themselves  import 
the  lymph. 

18.861.  But  amongst  the  poor  who  could  not  afford 
to  do  that,  how  is  it  done  ? — In  all  the  large  stations 
sufficient  lymph  is  imported  for  that  purpose. 

18.862.  You  still  think  there  is  no  arm-to-arm  vacci- 
nation?— Yes;  in  fact,  the  Surgeon-General  says,  "A 
"  full  supply  of  English  lymph  was  maintained — indeed 
"  so  much  arrived  that  in  June  the  quantity  got  was 
"  reduced,  owing  to  great  waste  taking  place."  There 
is  always  more  than  enough  lymph  imported  to  meet 
the  cases. 

18.863.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which 
you  wish  to  call  our  attention  ? — Only  my  opinion  as  to 
why  the  people  do  not  come  up  for  vaccination.  The  un- 
willingness of  the  people  to  have  themselves  and  their 
children  vaccinated  arises  solely  from  their  apathy  ; 
they  do  not  see  the  force  of  providing  against  an  evil 
dav  when  that  day  may  never  come ;  and  the  most 
perfect  vaccination  entails  some  inconvenience,  and 
tms  has  its  influence  in  deterring  people  from  coming 
up ;  and  I  believe  (when  this  reference  is  made  in  that 
report)  that  when  vaccination  was  started  in  the  latter 
end  of  1886  it  was  the  novelty  more  than  anything  else 
that  brought  the  people  up,  and  when  that  wore  away 
they  did  not  care  to  return. 

18.864.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  suppose  it  would  be 
conceded  by  everyone  that  in  vaccination  the  lymph 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  from  a  healthy  child  ?— 
Yes. 

18.865.  And  a  leprous  child  cannot  be  called  a  healthy 
child  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

18.866.  Therefore  that  would  explain  the  practice  of 
importing  the  lymph  ? — Yes. 

18.867.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Do  you  consider  leprosy  to 
be  communicable  by  contact  ? — By  long  contact. 

18.868.  By  persons  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  ? — Yes, 
continuous  sleeping,  I  should  think. 

18.869.  Not  occasional.  I  want  to  know  to  what 
extent  you  consider  it  communicable  by  contact? — I 
can  hardly  define  that. 

18.870.  Have  you  any  fear  in  attending  a  leprous 
patient  ? — No.  I  have  been  superintendent  of  a  leper 
asylum  for  many  years. 

18.871.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  nurse 
for  a  leprous  patient  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of 
that  outside  the  asylum,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difficuly  in  getting  nurses  for  the  asylum. 

18.872.  Have  the  attendants  at  the  asylum  often 
taken  the  disease  ? — No,  1  know  of  no  case. 

18.873.  What  is  your  theory  of  how  it  spreads  ? — It 
is  the  bacillus  connected  with  the  disease,  it  is  para- 
sitic, and  I  hold  that  every  parasitic  disease  is  com- 
municable. 

18.874.  By  heredity  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  it  seems  to 
be  that. 

18.875.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  there  much  small-pox  in 
Guiana  ? — No,  there  is  no  small-pox  at  all. 

18.876.  How  long  has  it  been  without  small-pox  ? — I 
cannot  give  definite  information,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  more  than  20  years  ago. 

18.877.  Have  any  ships  come  in  with  small-pox  ? — No 
ships  come  in  with  small-pox.  One  arrived  in  1888  in 
which  one  of  the  sailors  died  of  small-pox. 

18.878.  What  was  done  in  that  case? — That  ship  was 
quarantined,  especially  as  it  had  to  take  emigrants  back 
to  India ;  it  was  quarantined  for  over  six  weeks. 

18;879.  Is  that  one  reason  why  vaccination  is  so  little 
practised  in  Guiana,  because  there  is  so  little  small- 
pox ? — I  think  it  is  because  you  cannot  force  the  people. 
"People  do  not  wish  to  come  up,  and  you  cannot  force 
them  to  come  up  under  the  existing  law. 

18,880.  Do  you  think  that  leprosy  is  inoculable  ? — 
Yes. 

18,8*1.  Then  if  it  is  inoculable  of  course  it  might  be 
inoculated  at  the  same  time  that  vaccination  was  done  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  iuoculable  matter  might  come  with 
the  vaccination  ? — That  may  be  stated  as  a  theory (  but 
it  is  a  most  improbable  one* 


18.882.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  your  report  of  April  the  18th, 
1888, 1  think,  you  wrote :  "  I  hear  on  all  hands  that  leprosy 
"  is  spreading — not  only  here  but  all  over  the  world — 
"  very  considerably;  and  it  cannot  but  be  otherwise 
"  when  we  see  that  it  can  be  under  certain  conditions 
"  contagious,  and  is  undoubtedly  transmitted  by  here- 
"  ditary  taint  ";  do  you  adhere  to  that  statement  now  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is  so. 

18.883.  On  what  evidence  do  you  base  the  assertion 
that  leprosy  is  spreading  not  only  in  Guiana,  but  all 
over  the  world  very  considerably  ? — On  the  public 
prints,  the  medical  journals,  and  in  conversation  with 
the  people  of  whom  I  have  made  inquiries  with  respect 
to  British  Guiana. 

18.884.  Would  the  observation  be  correct  for  Scan- 
dinavia, India,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  ? — When  I 
say  "all  over  the  world,"  I  do  not  mean  countries 
where  there  has  never  been  leprosy  for  centuries. 

18.885.  Are  any  of  the  countries  that  I  have  named 
countries  where  there  has  never  been  leprosy  for  cen- 
turies ? — No  ;  it  is  increasing  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

18.886.  And  India  ? — You  cannot  get  any  reliable 
statistics  from  India. 

18.887.  Again  you  state  :  "  The  question  of  segrega- 
"  tion  requires  serious  consideration  from  our  Govern - 
"  ment"  ? — Yes. 

18.888.  You  regard  segregation  as  desirable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  leprosy  is  contagious,  do  you  ? 
— I  prefer  to  use  the  term  "  communicable." 

18.889.  You  stated :  "  In  this  village,  Mahaica, 
"  there  is  a  large  leper  community,  mostly  of  a  disso- 
"  lute  character,  and  by  its  means  the  disease  must  be 
"  propagated."  Does  that  imply  that  you  think  it  was 
propagated  by  cohabitation  ? — And  concomitant  circum- 
stances. 

18.890.  What  would  be  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances ?  —  Sleeping  together,  inhabiting  the  same 
rooms,  and  being  on  familiar  terms — probably  eating 
from  the  same  plate  and  using  the  same  drinking 
utensil. 

18.891.  To  come  to  the  actual  fact  of  communication, 
do  you  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  communication 
takes  place  by  the  transference  of  some  secretion  from 
the  infected  body  to  the  healthy  body  ? — Yes. 

18.892.  You  wrote  in  this  report  in  April  18«8  :  "I 
"  have  noted  these  points  because  I  consider  they  are 
"  important,  and  as  needlessly  obscuring  a  palpable 
"  fact,  which  should  be  made  known  far  and  wide  in 
"  countries  where  leprosy  is  endemic  and  widespread, 
"  as  with  us,  that  there  is  every  certainty  of  inocula- 
"  tion  through  vaccination"? — Yes,  but  I  have  since 
modified  my  views  and  given  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 

18.893.  What  were  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
formed' the  opinion  that  there  was  "every  certainty  of 
"  inoculation  through  vaccination  "  ? — At  that  time  I 
had  only  heard  of  Arning's  case,  in  which  the  bacillus 
was  produced  in  a  case  of  tuberculated  leprosy. 

18.894.  The  case  of  the  convict,  do  you  mean  ? — No, 
not  the  convict. 

18.895.  Gould  you  tell  us  something  about  that  case 
to  which  you  are  alluding  ? — Yes.  Arning  vaccinated 
several  subjects,  and  succeeded  in  three  cases ;  two 
wore  anaesthetic,  and  one  was  a  tuberculated  leper.  He 
found  the  bacillus  in  the  lymph  of  the  tuberculated 
leper. 

18:896.  You  also  stated,  I  think,  in  reference  to 
Gairdner's  case,  that  "Dr.  Bake,  of  Trinidad,  disputes 
"  the  obvious  conclusion  of  the  Professor,  and  marshals 
"  a  number  of  facts  that  do  not  in  any  way,  to  my 
"  mind,  overthrow  the  fact  that  in  that  case  vaccina- 
' '  tion  was  the  cause  of  introducing  the  disease  in  the 
"  child"? — Yes;  I  wrote  that  under  the  impression, 
as  I  stated  in  my  evidence,  that  the  child  had  only  paid 
one  visit  to  this  isiand,  and  was  removed  from  it  at 
once ;  at  least  went  back  in  his  father's  ship ;  but  on 
subsequently  discussing  the  case  with  others  I  found 
that  I  was  not  justified  in  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

18.897.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  any  further 
information  from  Dr.  Gairdner  than  that  which  was 
contained  in  the  article  which  he  published  in  the 
"British  Medical  Journal"? — No.  He  states  in  the 
"  British  Medical  Journal  "  that  he  cculd  give  no  more 
information. 

18.898.  Should  I  be  right  in  thinking  that  it  is  your 
ooinion  that  syphilis  can  be  communicated  through 
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vaccination  ? — Yes.  I  have  seen  no  instances  of  it,  but 
it  is  vouched  for  by  sucli  reliable  authorities  that  I  must 
accept  it. 

18.899.  I  think  you  have  yourself  suggested  some 
points  of  analogy  between  leprosy  and  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

18.900.  And  the  mode  in  which  you  have  suggested 
that  leprosy  may  spread  would  make  it  probable,  would 
it  not,  that  leprosy  might  be  communicated  through 
vaccination  in  the  same  way  that  syphilis  is  P — No. 

18.901.  Why  not? — I  have  brought  instances  to  show 
that  of  course  if  you  vaccinate  a  man  who  has  got 
extensive  tuberculated  leprosy,  and  we  use  that  lymph 
for  vaccinating  a  child,  the  probabilities  are  that  you 
will  convey  the  disease  ;  b"t,  except  under  those  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  yon 
cannot. 

18.902.  May  not  the  bacilli  be  present  in  the  body  for 
many  months  without  producing  any  obvious  symptoms 
in  the  skin  ? — You  might  suppose  so. 

18.903.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Arning  found  that, 
I  think,  14  or  16  months  after  the  inoculation  of  the 
convict  Keanu  he  could  detect  bacilli  at  the  seat  of  the 
scar  ? — Yes. 

18.904.  Although  there  had  been  no  development  of 
leprosy  throughout  the  body  ? — At  the  seat  of  the  scar, 
but  you  said  in  the  "body."  I  take  that  to  mean  the 
whole  extent  of  the  body. 

18.905.  The  greater  includes  the  less  of  course  ;  but 
would  you  presume  that  those  bacilli  were  alive  or 
dead  ? — That  is  a  moot  point. 

18.906.  Quite  so? — But  Arning,  I  think,  has  taken 
the  blood  from  a  tuberculated  case  in  the  height  of  the 
fever  and  found  no  bacilli  in  the  blood. 

18.907.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  leprosy  bacilli  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the 
blood  of  leprous  patients  ? — It  has  not  been  found. 

18.908.  But  they  are  commonly  found,  are  they  not, 
in  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
commonly. 

18.909.  In  what  tissue  are  they  found  ?  —  They  are 
found  in  leprous  tissue — -in  the  body. 

18.910.  What  part  of  the  body  does  the  leprosy 
mostly  attack  ? — I  have  seen  it  attack  the  skin  just  as 
often  as  it  attacks  the  bones  and  the  joints.  1  have  the 
statistics,  I  think. 

18.911.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  you  convinced 
that  the  leprous  bacillus  has  heen  identified  P — Yes,  I 
think  so  ;  I  take  the  evidence  only  of  an  experienced 
observer.  I  should  doubt  my  own  ability  always  to 
recognise  it. 

18.912.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it, 
is  there  not? — There  is  a  difficulty ;  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
bacillus. 

18.913.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  the  case  of  other  forms  of 
leprosy  than  the  anaesthetic  form,  if  you  find  any  part 
of  the  body  affected,  would  you  not  be  almost  certain 
to  find  the  skin  affected  ?— The  only  other  form  of 
leprosy  is  the  tuberculated. 

18.914.  You  told  me  jus.L,  now  that  you  as  often 
found  the  bone  affected  as  the  skin?— In  anaesthetic 
cases. 

18.915.  Is  the  bone  only  affected  in  anassthetic  cases  ? 
— I  have  seen  several  cases  of  that. 

18.916.  But  only  in  the  anaesthetic  cases? — Anaes- 
thetic or  mixed.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  just  now  any 
case  in  which  in  a  tubercular  case  the  bones  have  been 
affected.  I  just  cannot  call  a  case  to  my  mind  ;  I  do 
not  say  it  is  not  so. 

18.917.  Can  yon  give  us  any  information  from  your 
experience^  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  incubation 
of  leprosy  ? — No. 

18.918.  You  would  not  hazard  an  opinion  at  all  P— I 
will  hazard  this  opinion  :  that  as  it  is  a  chronic  disease 
I_  doubt  any  case  in  which  the  development  of  the 
disease  occurred  shortly  after  the  supposed  communi- 
cating virus.  As  in  Daubler's  cases,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  leprosy  would  show  itself  two  months 
after  inoculation. 

18.919.  On  what  ground  ?— Simply,  among  other 
grounds,  on  this  one  ground:  that  if  it  appeared  so 
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soon  after  the  supposed  inoculation,  the  source  of  it  Mr.  C.  F. 

could  be  easily  traced.    The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  Castor,  M.B. 

contagion  of  leprosy  is  that  the  incubatory  period  is   * 

not  known,  and  it  is  as  often  as  not  of  such  a  length  of  2  Dec.  1891. 

time.   

18.920.  But  if  you  state  that  in  Daubler's  cases  you 
consider  the  argument  against  their  being  invaccinated 

cases  ? — I  mention  Daubler's  case  just  because  it  was 

brought  up  ;  I  do  not  only  refer  to  vaccination  cases 
or  to  any  cases. 

18.921.  But  if  you  dispute  the  fact  suggested  by 
Daubler  that  in  his  cases  the  leprosy  was  invaccinated 
on  the  ground  that  the  leprosy  followed  two  months 
afterwards,  that  suggests  to  my  mind  that  you  have 
formed  some  opinion  as  to  what  the  incubation  period 
ought  to  be  ? — No,  I  cannot  give  you  my  opinion  ;  but 
the  opinion  of  all  observers,  I  think,  is  that  it  is  a  long 
period. 

18.922.  But  you  have  had  a  large  opportunity  of 
making  observations.  On  what  can  that  impression  be 
founded?— My  opportunities  were  with  the  cases  of 
leprosy,  not  with  them  before  ;  they  were  sent  in  as 
lepers  to  the  asylum,  and  all  my  experience  has  had  to 
do  with  leprosy  itself;  and  in  cross-examination  (of 
course  I  have  cross-examined  them)  they  can  give  no 
ideas  as  to  when  they  contracted  the  disease. 

18.923.  Would  you  consider  three  years  an  improbable 
incubation  period  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  three  years 
an  improbable  incubation  period. 

18.924.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  fish  hypothesis  would  explain  all  casos  of  leprosy  ? 
■ — I  do  not  believe  in  the  fish  hypothesis. 

18.925.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Briefly,  I  believe  you  have 
no  belief  in  very  short  periods  of  incubation  ;  you  know 
of  no  proof  of  very  short  periods  of  incubation  ? — No. 

18.926.  For  that  reason  you  put  aside  the  cases  in 
which  a  short  interval  occurs  between  the  vaccination 
and  the  leprosy? — Certainly. 

18.927.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  else  that  you 
wish  to  say  ? — I  have  noted  a  few  facts  about  vaccina- 
tion on  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos.  I  have  mislaid 
one  page  of  my  notes,  but  I  can  give  the  gist  of 
what  I  had  written,  I  think.  At  Lagos  small-pox  is 
endemic  ;  the  natives  readily  come  to  the  vaccination 
stations,  and  the  attendance  at  the  out-station  is 
generally  an  index  as  to  the  amount  of  small-pox  in  the 
neighbouring  district.  On  the  Gold  Coast  vaccination 
is  not  systematically  carried  out;  the  Public  Vacci- 
nator travels  about  the  country  vaccinating — at  least 
he  used  to  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  does  so  now  ;  it  is 
aix  years  since  I  left.  He  has  often  told  me  that  many 
people  objected  to  be  vaccinated,  giving  no  reasons. 
Shortly  after  one  such  visit  a  request  was  sent  to  me  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle  asking  me  to  send  the  vaccinator  to 
the  same  district,  as  small-pox  had  broken  out  amongst 
them.  Then  the  part  I  have  lost  refers  to  a  local  epi- 
demic at  a  place  called  Mumfbrd,  where  Dr.  Hortou  was 
sent  up  to  vaccinate  the  people,  and  I  think  it  consisted 
just  in  a  quotation  of  what  he  says  :  he  says  that  the  chiefs 
and  captains  were  first  vaccinated,  and  then  a  great 
many  of  the  people  poured  in,  each  family  and  each 
individual  pressing  hard  to  make  way  amongst  the 
crowd,  so  as  to  have  themselves  and  their  families  vacci- 
nated. He  says,  "  The  greatest  opponent  of  vaccina- 
"  tion  is  he  who  is  self-convinced  that  he  has  a  palla- 
"  dium  against  small-pox.  C.  W.  Bentil,  J. P.,  a  man 
"  of  great  influence  and  undoubted  position  among  the 
"  people  in  this  town,  believed  that  he  had  a  nostrum 
"  which  would  defy  small-pox,  and  he  informed  the 
"  people  so."  This  consisted  of  a  powder  and  tincture  ; 
the  former  was  inserted  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  tincture  was  administered  internally.  And 
Dr.  Horton  mentions  that  no  European  has  been  known 
to  have  taken  the  small-pox  in  these  two  colonies,  and 
that  their  immunity  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
protective  influence  of  vaccination.  That  is  the  opinion 
expressed  to  me  verbally,  the  other  part  is  the  quotation 
from  him. 

18.928.  Does  he  refer  to  what  happened  to  the  people 
who  took  the  nostrum,  or  did  nobody  take  his  friend's 
nostrum  ? — Yes,  250  ;  he  treated  250,  many  of  these  had 
been  attacked. 

18.929.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  nostrum,  do 
you  know  ? — I  copied  it ;  it  was  a  compound  of  1 1 
ingredients  of  different  kinds  of  roots,  gunpowder,  pod 
pepper,  black  pepper,  and  guinea  grain. 
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Mr.C.F.        18,930.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  those  who  used  it 
Castor,  M.  B,   abstained  from  vaccination,  did  they  ?— I  do  not  think 
Dr.  Horton  says  that. 

18,931.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Are  none  of  the  vaccinated 
natives  ever  attacked  by  small-pox ;  you  said  none  of 
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the  Europeans  were  ? — That  was  a  statement  made  to 
me  by  Dr.  Horton. 

18,932.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  vaccination  is  an 
absolute  protection  against  an  attack  of  small-pox. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  T.  M. 
Johnson,  M.D, 


Mr.  Thomas  Mason  Johnson,  M.D.,  examined. 


18,933. 
18,934. 


(Chairman.)  You  live  at  Salford? — Yes. 

1891  you  vaccinated  a  child 


A.nd  in  August 
J.  W.  ?— August  13th. 

18,935.  Did  you  vaccinate  two  other  children  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes. 


_  18,936. 
did  not. 


Did  you  see  the  child  J.  W.  again  ? — No,  I 


18.937.  It  was  not  brought  to  you? — -Yes,  it  was 
brought ;  I  was  not  at  home  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
seen  by  my  assistant. 

18.938.  What  is  his  name  ?— Mr.  Barr. 

18.939.  Was  the  child  a  strong  child? — Yes,  appa- 
rently. 

18.940.  Do  you  know  where  the  parents  live  ? — Yes  ; 
they  live  in  Street,  Road,  Salford. 

18.941.  Is  that  a  beerhouse  ? — It  is  a  small  public- 
house. 

18.942.  You  know  nothing  about  how  the  child  was 
dealt  with  or  its  treatment  afterwards  ? — No,  I  never 
saw  her  afterwards. 

18.943.  There  were  two  other  children  you  have  told 
us  vaccinated  from  the  same  child  ? — Yes. 

18.944.  Did  they  do  well  ? — They  both  did  exceedingly 
well ;  the  vesicles  pursued  their  usual  course,  and  they 
are  well  now  ;  I  have  seen  them  both  in  the  week. 

18.945.  You  know  nothing  about  the  cause  of  the 
erysipelas  and  inflammation  in  the  case  of  this  child  ? 
— Except  what  I  have  heard  from  neighbours,  and 
so  on,  that  the  vesicles  never  healed,  that  there  was 
more  inflammation  about  them  than  usual,  and  I 
imagine  from  what  I  have  heard  that  there  was  a  very 
small  slough. 

18.946.  But  you  did  not  see  them  ? — No.  I  may  say 
that  my  assistant  has  told  me  that  on  the  eighth  day 


the  vesicles  were  normal,  only  a  little  more  areola  than 
usual,  but  nothing  like  erysipelas. 

18.947.  (Dr.  Colli7is.)  I  think  you  stated  in  your  note 
to  the  Commission  that  it  was  a  delicate  child  whose 
mother  was  phthisical  ? — Yes,  the  mother  was  delicate ; 
I  do  not  think  I  said  the  mother  was  phthisical. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  you  did. 

18.948.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  you  heard  from 
someone  ? — Yes. 

18.949.  You  did  not  see  her  yourself? — Yes,  I 
attended  the  mother  and  attended  the  child  up  to  a 
short  time  of  her  being  vaccinated. 

18.950.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Prior  to  vaccination  did  you 
investigate  the  state  of  the  child's  health  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  a  fit  subject  for  vaccination  ? — Yes, 
I  saw  her. 

18.951.  (Chairman.)  You  had  been  attending  the 
mother  p — Yes,  I  attended  the  mother  foi<  some  time 
after  the  confinement  because  she  was  very  delicate, 
and  sbe  is  very  delicate  now. 

18.952.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  delicacy  of  the  child  did 
not  to  your  mind  suggest  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
vaccinate  her  ? — No. 

18.953.  Are  you  a  Public  Vaccinator  ? — Yes,  I  am  a 
Public  Vaccinator,  and  have  vaccinated  over  30,000 
children,  I  should  think. 

18.954.  Then,  of  course,  you  are  aware  of  the  in- 
struction only  to  vaccinate  subjects  in  good  health  ? — 
Yes,  I  follow  it  out  as  closely  as  I  can. 

18.955.  Do  you  attribute  the  erysipelas  in  any  way 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  child? — No,  I  do  not  think  I 
could. 

18.956.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  your  method  and  so  on  was  identical  in  the  case  of 
this  child  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  children  who 
were  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  R. 

Forsyth,  M.B. 


Mr.  Robert  Forsyth,  M.B.,  examined. 


18.957.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  medical  man  prac- 
tising at  Salford  ? — Yes. 

18.958.  And  you  attended  J.  W.  of  Street,  Sal- 
ford ?— Yes. 

18.959.  She  had  been  vaccinated,  as  we  have  heard, 
upon  the  13th  of  August ;  when  did  you  first  see  her  ? 
— I  first  saw  her  on  the  6th  of  September. 

18.960.  Had  you  known  the  child  before  ? — No,  I 
had  not. 

18.961.  Then  what  is  stated  in  your  letter  about  the 
child  before  that  date  was  from  information  that  you 
had  obtained  from  the  mother? — Yes,  only  hearsay. 

18.962.  From  the  mother  ? — No,  from  the  woman 
who  nursed  the  child,  and  who  was  with  the  mother  at 
her  confinement,  and  who  was  with  the  child  when  she 
got  vaccinated. 

18.963.  On  the  6th  of  September,  when  you  first  saw 
her  (that  would  be  about  a  little  more  than  three  weeks 
after  the  vaccination),  what  condition  did  you  find  the 
arm  in  ? — The  sores  were  still  secreting  pus,  and  there 
was  the  appearance  of  recent  congestion,  as  I  put  it  in 
the  report,  about  both  pock  rcark3,  and  extending  a 
distance  of  about  an  inch  round  each  pock  mark  ;  and 
with  the  exception  that  the  surface  of  the  pock  marks 
were  very  deep  there  was  nothing  else  about  the  arm  to 
note. 

18.964.  Did  that  state  of  things  continue? — The  next 
day  T  first  noticed  a  blush  beginning  from  the  lower 
pock,  and  the  next  day  the  discharge  ceased  altogether. 


18.965.  And  had  the  inflammation  increased? — Not 
what  we  call  real  inflammation,  but  what  we  might  call 
the  erythematous  inflammation ;  that  had  increased  as 
far  as  the  elbow,  and  day  by  day  it  went  on  increasing, 
attacking  one  part  after  another,  until  it  had  invaded 
almost  all  the  body. 

18.966.  Wbat  was  the  condition  of  the  vaccinated 
part  of  the  arm  during  that  time,  and  during  the 
subsequent  days  ? — The  marks  were  very  deep,  and 
there  was  no  scab  on  them  nor  any  granulations ;  it  was 
not  healing  :  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  its  heal- 
ing, although  the  discharge  had  ceased. 

18.967.  Did  it  continue  in  that  condition  down  to  the 
time  of  death  ? — More  or  less  so  ;  there  was  no  material 
change  when  the  child  died. 

18.968.  Then  the  erysipelas  spread  over  the  body  you 
say? — Yes,  it  spread  over  all  the  body,  not  neglecting 
any  part  at  all  with  the  exception  of  the  scalp. 

18.969.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  ? — 
CEdema  of  the  lai'ynx. 

18.970.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  add  to 
the  statement  contained  in  your  letter  ? — I  may  add 
that  I  have  since  inquired  about  the  drains,  and  I  find 
that  for  several  weeks  before  the  child  was  vaccinated 
the  drains  behind  the  house  were  being  repaired  and 
consequently  opened  up  by  the  landlord ;  that  is  the 
only  extra  information  I  can  give  you.  I  may  say  that 
the  child  was  apparently  a  very  strong  one. 

18.971.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  treatment  of  the 
child  had  been  previous  to  your  seeing  her,  whether  she 
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had  been  in  the  house  chiefly  or  had  been  taken  about 
at  all  ? — She  had  been  kept  in  the  house  ;  she  had  been 
brought  to  my  surgery  two  or  three  times,  and  I  told 
them  to  keep  her  in  the  house  altogether. 

18.972.  That  is  after  you  saw  her  ? — Before  I  saw  her 
the  child  had  been  kept  in  the  house,  and  they  had 
been  treating  the  wound  with  whisky  and  water,  which 
the  doctor  told  them  to  put  on  the  inflamed  parts. 

18.973.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  doctor?— 
Dr.  Johnson's  assistant,  I  believe. 

18.974.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  A  local  application  ? — Yes. 

18.975.  A  spirit  lotion  ? — Tes,  I  presume  so. 

18.976.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Then  they  had 
applied  to  a  doctor  on  the  ground  that  the  arm  was  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition? — When  they  took  her  on  the 
eighth  day  the  arm  was  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  the 
doctor  told  them  then  to  apply  the  whisky  and  water. 

18.977.  What  is  the  statement  of  yours  in  the  letter 
that  the  fluid  in  the  vesicles  was  so  turbid  that  the 
doctor  did  not  see  his  way  to  take  any  vaccine  from 
them  ? — I  asked  for  my  own  information  if  vaccine  had 
been  taken  from  the  pocks  to  see  whether  there  would 


be  any  bad  results  in  case  the  vaccine  had  been  taken 
and  inoculated  on  some  other  child. 

18.978.  Was  that  stated  to  you  by  the  people  ? — It 
was  stated  to  me  by  the  nurse. 

18.979.  By  the  doctor  ? — No ;  by  the  woman  who 
took  the  child  to  the  doctor  and  who  brought  the  child 
to  me. 

18.980.  The  doctor  said  he  would  not  take  any  matter 
because  the  vesicles  were  so  turbid? — Yes,  and  because 
there  was  some  inflammation  about  it ;  he  said  it  would 
not  make  good  matter,  so  the  woman  informed  me. 

18.981.  Dr.  Collins.)  I  suppose  your  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  death  is  correctly  stated  in  the  certificate  that 
it  was  the  erysipelatous  erythema,  the  result  of  vacci- 
nation ? — I  might  more  correctly  say  that  death  resulted 
from  the  erysipelas  starting  from  the  vaccination 
wound  ;  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  erysipelatous  poison 
was  inoculated  at  the  time  of  the  vaccination. 

18.982.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Was  there  any  other  case  of 
erysipelas  in  the  house  or  neighbourhood  ? — I  could 
hear  of  no  other  cases  of  erysipelas,  although  I  carefully 
inquired  about  the  neighbourhood. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Beaven  Neave  Bake, 

18.983.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  further  information 
that  you  can  give  us  as  regards  India  and  the  con- 
nexion, or  suggested  connexion,  between  vaccination 
and  leprosy  ? — There  is  only  one  other  point ;  that  calf 
vaccination  is  extending  very  much  in  India.  Since 
last  week  I  have  been  talking  to  one  of  the  other  Com- 
missioners, and  he  tells  me  that  in  Madras  the  Govern- 
ment is  introducing  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  ;  in  Bombay 
calf  lymph  is  exclusively  used  at  the  present  time  ;  and 
is  gradually  being  extended  in  other  parts  of  India,  so 
that  a  large  deduction  would  have  to  be  made  for 
persons  vaccinated  with  calf  lymph  in  estimating  the 
vaccinations. 

18.984.  Now,  as  regards  places  other  than  India,  can 
you  give  us  any  information  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  connexion  between  vaccination  and  leprosy  ? — In 
Trinidad  the  figures  from  the  Surgeon-General's  Report 
for  1889  show  that  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  vaccinated,  and,  vaccination  having  gone  on  since 
about  1871  in  Trinidad,  one  supposes  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  vaccinated.  I  found  in  the 
asylum  that  the  per-centage  vaccinated  was  about  the 
same  as  outside — that  was  about  84  per  cent. — so  that  I 
could  net  trace  any  connexion  in  Trinidad  between 
leprosy  and  vaccination. 

18.985.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Is  it  arm-to-arm  vaccina- 
tion in  Trinidad  ? — Almost  entirely. 

18.986.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  gave  us  the  first  compul- 
sory law  as  1871, 1  think,  last  time  ? — Yes. 

18.987.  I  think  there  was  one  Act  in  1864,  it  was 
stated  so  in  evidence  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
compulsion  before  1871. 

18.988.  It  was  so  stated,  I  observe,  in  Dr.  BakewelPs 
evidence  ? — That  I  was  not  aware  of ;  the  only  Ordinance 
I  know  of  is  1871. 

18.989.  (Chairman)  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  of  leprosy  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ?— I 
have.  I  have  studied  leprosy  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Norway,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  India. 

18.990.  Have  you  seen  cases  of  leprosy  in  young 
children  at  all  ? — I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  any  child 
under  six  years  of  age.  I  see  by  our  returns,  which  we 
have  not  published  yet,  we  have  two  eases  observed  at 
five  years  or  under  in  India.  Out  of  a  total  here  of 
2,112  lepers  examined  there  are  two  found  in  the  tables 
as  being  five  years  or  under ;  but  I  did  not  see  those 
myself,  some  other  members  of  the  Commission  musb 
have  seen  them. 

18.991.  (Sir  Gayer  Hunter.)  That  is  an  exceptionally 
early  period,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18.992.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  give  us  the  mean  a°-e 
of  the  lepers  that  you  saw  ? — I  can  give  you  a  statement 
of  them  in  quinquennial  periods  from  five  vears  uo  to 
100.  V 

18.993.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please?— - 
Five  years  or  under,  two  ;  six  to  10  years,  15  ;  11  to  15 


M.D.,  further  examined. 

years,  68 ;  16  to  20  years,  153  ;  21  to  25  years,  234 ;  26 
to  30  years,  308 ;  31  to  35  years,  247 ;  36  to  40  years, 
346 ;  41  to  45  years,  184 ;  46  to  50  years,  239  ;  51  to  55 
years,  77  ;  56  to  60  years,  115  ;  61  to  65  years,  22 ;  66 
to  70  years,  20 ;  71  to  75  years,  4 ;  76  to  80  years,  9 ; 
81  to  85  years,  1 ;  86  to  90  years,  none  ;  91  to  95  years, 
1 ;  96  to  100  years,  1.  I  ought  to  state  that  those  ages 
are  only  approximate  ;  we  generally  had  to  reckon  in 
periods  of  five  years,  because  none  of  the  people  have 
any  idea  of  their  age,  and  we  had  to  get  their  ages 
as  best  we  could  with  the  help  of  the  natives  who 
assisted  us. 

18.994.  Have  you  made  any  examination  of  lymph 
from  lepers  in  Trinidad  ? — I  made  27  observations  on 
normal  and  purulent  lymph  taken  from  anaesthetic, 
tuberculated,  and  mixed  lepers. 

18.995.  And  with  what  result?— All  the  results  were 
negative  ;  1  found  no  bacilli  in  any  of  the  specimens. 

18,996-7.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  That  was  lymph  after  vacci- 
nation ? — Yes. 

18.998.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  make  observations  in 
India  ? — We  made  observations  in  India  also.  At 
Almora  we  vaccinated  the  lepers  throughout  the  asy- 
lum, and  made  93  observations  on  40  lepers  ;  we  found 
no  undoubted  bacilli.  In  six  observations  there  were 
some  bacilli  that  we  were  not  quite  certain  about ;  we 
could  not  be  perfectly  sure  whether  they  were  leprous 
bacilli  or  other  bacilli.  Two  out  of  these  six  cases  were 
from  vesicles  raised  over  tuberculated  earn,  and  four 
were  _  from  anaesthetic  patches,  so  that,  reasoning  a 
priori,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  them  there ; 
whether  they  were  there  or  not  we  could  not  determine. 

18.999.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  method  did  you  adopt  ?— 
We  nsed  the  Koch-Ehrlich  method. 

19.000.  With  the  contrast  stain  ? — We  did  not  use  the 
contz'ast  stain  in  all  cases. 

19.001.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  age  was  the 
lymph? — It  was  taken,  as  a  rule,  on  the  eighth  day. 
In  some  cases  we  waited,  till  crusts  had  formed — till  it 
was  purulent. 

19.002.  (Chairman.)  You  took  93  observations  on  the 
lymph  obtained  from  40  lepers  ? — Yes. 

19.003.  Then  with  regard  to  the  bacilli  that  Arning 
states  he  found,  in  what  character  of  leprous  case  was 
that  P — The  only  case  in  which  he  found  bacilli  was  in 
the  case  of  extensive  cutaneous  leprosy,  tuberculated 
leprosy. 

19.004.  In  two  anaesthetic  cases  the  results  were 
negative  ? — Negative. 

19.005.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  that? — I 
think  that,  even  admitting  his  case,  and  even  admitting 
our  six  doubtful  cases  as  positive,  such  an  admission 
has  very  little  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  for  no 
Public  Vaccinator  would  take  lymph  from  a  vaccinifer 
who  was  evidently  leprous  and  use  it  for  vaccinating 
healthy  people. 
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19.006.  Tour  suggestion  being  that  the  oases  in  which 
there  would  be  danger  would  be  cases  of  anaesthetic 
patches  ? — Yes. 

19.007.  Because  there  the  person  might  not  appear 
to  be  leprous  and  yet  might  be  so  ? — Might  be  so. 

19.008.  And  in  none  of  those  cases,  you  say,  has  the 
the  bacillus  been  found? — It  has  never  been  found, 
without  doubt. 

19.009.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of 
your  40  cases  were  anaesthetic  ?  —  Thirty-four  were 
anaesthetic,  five  were  mixed  cases,  and  one  was  tuber- 
culated. 

19.010.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  In  Dr.  Arning's  case  was 
the  vaccination  done  on  the  leprous  spot  ? — That  I  can- 
not find  from  reading  his  statement ;  he  simply  says 
that  the  patient  was  the  subject  of  extensive  cutaneous 
leprosy. 

19.011.  In  your  cases,  in  which  there  was  a  doubtful 
result,  was  the  vaccination  done  literally  on  the  leprous 
spots  P — It  was.  Two  of  the  cases  were  from  the  ears  ; 
we  vaccinated  over  the  lobes  of  the  ears  ;  and  the  other 
four  were  from  anaesthetic  patches. 

19.012.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  was  the  lymph  collected  ? 
— On  cover  glasses,  dried. 

19.013.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  know 
what  is  the  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  lepers  in 
India  ? — We  do  not  know  it  for  the  last  census  yet : 
we  have  not  got  all  the  figures. 

19.014.  Roughly  could  you  give  us  an  idea  ? — So  far 
as  we  have  got  the  figures  I  believe  there  is  a  decrease 
of  about  1,700. 

19.015.  But  what  is  about  the  total  number  of  lepers  p 
— I  have  that  for  the  last  census,  which  showed 
116,000  lepers ;  that  was  the  census  of  1881. 

19.016.  And  your  examination  with  regard  to  the 
presence  of  scars  was  confined  to  about  1,500  cases? — 
Yes. 

19.017.  (Mr.  Whiihread.)  I  rather  understand  you  to 
say,  with  reference  to  any  possible  connexion  between 
vaccination  and  leprosy  in  India,  that  in  the  absence  of 
positive  proof  of  any  kind,  or  of  data  that  would  enable 
you  to  form  a  judgment,  you  rather  incline  to  the  belief 
that  because  whilst  vaccination  had  increased  leprosy 
had  diminished  there  ;  therefore,  there  was  some  proof 
that  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  two  ? — I 
thought  that  went  to  show  that  vaccination  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  increasing  the  number  of  lepers  in  India. 
One  might,  of  course,  argue  that  if  there  had  been 
no  vaccination  there  would  have  been  a  still  greater 
decrease  of  leprosy  in  India  than  there  is  at  the  present 
time. 

19.018.  What  I  mean  to  ask  you  is  that  if  that  was 
your  view  might  not  that  view  be  a  good  deal  dis- 
counted by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  calf  lymph  is  very 
largely  increasing  in  India  ? — That  might  be  taken  as 
an  argument. 

19.019.  Is  it  not  as  good  as  the  other  argument? 
Let  us  push  it  a  little  further;  supposing  the  calf- 
lymph  vaccination  reached  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vaccination,  that  human  lymph  and  calf  lymph  were 
equally  used,  and  you  found  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  number  of  new  leprous  cases,  would  not  that 
look  startlingly  like  a  connexion  previously  between 
vaccination  and  leprosy  ? — If  that  were  worked  out,  if 
it  were  actually  shown,  it  might  certainly  suggest  such 
a  connexion. 

19.020.  The  argument  would  be  as  strong  in  that 
direction  as  the  other  one,  would  it  not :  that  because 
leprosy  has  diminished  whilst  vaccination  has  increased, 
therefore  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  two  ? — I  do 
not  think  we  could  form  any  certain  opinion  unless  we 
could  get  absolute  figures,  which  I  am  afraid  are  not  to 
be  got. 

19.021.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Are  there  many  other 
causes  upon  which  the  increase  of  leprosy  or  the 
reverse  may  depend  besides  vaccination  ? — Certainly, 
there  are  a  number  of  causes. 

19.022.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  the  probable 
influence  of  any  one  of  those  conditions  in  producing 
leprosy  ? — We  worked  out  a  lot  of  the  questions  in  our 
report,  climate,  soil,  and  so  on ;  but  on  the  whole  we 


have  arrived  at  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  any  one  of 
these  causes ;  we  have  examined  figures  from  different 
parts  of  India,  and  the  result  is  that  we  cannot  trace 
practically  any  one  cause  as  influencing  the  spread  of 
leprosy. 

19.023.  And  you  have  not  heard  anything  in  relation 
to  vaccination  to  imply  that  that  is  the  cause  more 
than  any  other  ? — No,  we  have  heard  of  nothing 
whatever. 

19.024.  Of  any  supposed  cause  ? — No. 

19.025.  (Mr.  Whithread.)  I  think  I  am  right  in  under- 
standing you  to  say  that  leprosy  is  not  contagious  ? — I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
I  believe  there  is  a  possibility,  scientifically  speaking, 
of  its  being  communicable;  but,  if  it  is  so,  I  believe  it 
to  be  in  a  minimal  degree. 

19,02£.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  in- 
oculable? — I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being 
inocnlable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  proved  yet. 

19.027.  (Dr.  Collins.)  May  I  ask  whether  the  views 
that  you  have  put  before  the  Commission  are  shared  by 
your  fellow  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  they  are  ;  we  were 
unanimous  in  our  report. 

19.028.  I  think  you  had  written  on  the  subject,  rather 
favouring  what  may  be  called  the  anti-contagionist 
point  of  view,  prior  to  your  Commission  to  India? — I. 
have.  I  have  been  writing  on  the  subject  now  for 
about  eight  years  altogether. 

19.029.  And  I  think  in  1887  you  summed  up  in  the 
"British  Medical  Journal"  very  succinctly  the  argu- 
ments against  the  communicability  of  leprosy  ? — I  did. 

19.030.  And  amongst  those  arguments  you  included 
Arning's  failure  to  inoculate  the  condemned  criminal 
Keanu  at  Hawaii  ? — Yes,  I  did.  I  was  arguing  from 
information  that  I  received  up  to  that  date  ;  that'was 
before  the  statement  was  made  that  he  developed 
leprosy. 

19.031.  If  the  negative  effects  of  the  inoculation  of 
Keanu  by  Arning  were  to  be  regarded  as  an  argument 
against  the  communicability,  do  you  think  that  the 
subsequent  success  or  that  subsequent  development  of 
leprosy  in  Keanu  might  with  equal  fairness  be  quoted 
in  favour  of  the  communicability  of  leprosy  ? — I  think 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  I  think  the  arguments 
that  I  adduced  last  time  very  materially  diminished 
its  value ;  firstly,  its  being  in  an  endemic  area,  and 
secondly,  the  fact  of  three  members  of  the  family 
having  developed  leprosy. 

19.032.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  communication  to 
the  "British  Medical  Journal "  that  Keanu  had  been 
isolated  in  gaol  since  his  inoculation  ? — He  was. 

19.033.  Since  his  inoculation  then  he  would  not  have 
had  much  opportunity  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world  ? — No,  that  is  true.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  the  reference  here,  but  I  believe  that  one  of  his 
attendants  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  leper. 

19.034.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  long  was  he 
isolated  ? — He  would  have  been  isolated  for  about  three 
years  ;  he  was  isolated  from  the  day  he  was  inoculated. 

19.035.  Till  when  ?— Until  three  years  later. 

19.036.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  he  ever  been  at  large 
since  p — I  do  not  know. 

19.037.  Was  he  not  a  criminal  condemned  to  be 
hanged  p — He  was. 

19.038.  Did  not  Dr.  Arning  discover  bacilli  at  the 
seat  of  the  scar  14  months  after  the  inoculation  ?-  -He 
did  ;  but  that  would  simply  point  to  local  implantation, 
as  I  pointed  out  last  time. 

19.039.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  leprosy 
when  communicated  is  characterized  by  an  initial 
lesion,  taking  syphilis  as  an  example  P— We  have  no 
positive  evidence  of  that;  it  is  believed  to  start  in  the 
skin  at  some  local  point,  but  I  do  not  think  this  has 
been  proved  by  any  means. 

19.040.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Have  you  any  statistical 
information  with  regard  to  the  ages  at  which  leprosy 
first  shows  itself? — I  have  statistical  information;  I 
have  another  table  which  gives  that. 

19.041.  I  will  not  ask  you  for  it  to-day,  but  perhaps 
you  can  furnish  us  with  it  next  time  ? — Certainly. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Beaven  Neaye  Rake,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


19.042.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  understand  that  you  have  been 
obtaining  some  further  information  since  this  day  week, 
possibly  it  might  be  convenient  for  you  to  put  it  in 
now  ? — Yes,  I  have  got  some  figures  that  I  have  been 
asked  for  from  time  to  time.  At  the  first  meeting,  for 
instance,  I  was  asked  for  the  population  of  Norway  at 
certain  periods. 

19.043.  (Chairman.)  These  statistics  are  to  supple- 
ment the  information  given  by  you  on  the  previoup 
occasions  ? — They  are.  I  find  that  in  1855  the  domiciled 
population  of  Norway  was  1,490,047  ;  in  1857  there 
were  2,900  lepers  in  Norway,  that  was  two  years  after 
the  census.  The  last  census  return  that  I  can  find  is 
one  for  1875,  which  shows  1,818,853  domiciled  popula- 
tion, and  the  last  leper  return  in  1885,  ten  years 
after,  shows  1,195  lepers. 

19.044.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on 
which  you  desire  to  supplement  the  evidence  you  have 
already  given  ? — I  have  also  obtained  some  figures  fror_- 
Iceland,  quoted  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  MacCormick,  who 
visited  Iceland  this  year,  and  given  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  the  British  Consul  there.  He  states  that 
in  1800  there  were  150  lepers  in  Iceland  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000,  and  that  in  1891  there  were  25  lepers, 
and  the  population  was  72,000. 

19.045.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  the  vaccina- 
tion statistics  of  that  time  ?  —  I  have  no  vaccination 
statistics  ;  I  understand  that  vaccination  has  been 
introduced  there  recently.  There  is  also  another 
supplementary  statement  which  I  wish  to  make,  which 
is,  that  in  India  we  questioned  almost  every  leper  as 
to  any  explanation  that  he  could  give  as  to  how  he 
became  a  leper,  and  in  no  case  did  he  accuse  vaccination 
of  having  caused  his  disease. 

19.046.  (Dr.  Collins.)  To  what  did  they  attribute  it  ? 
— To  various  things ;  one  very  usual  thing  was  eating 
fish  and  drinking  milk  on  the  same  day,  not  on  different 
days  but  the  same  day.  There  is  one  other  point  I 
have  come  across  since  I  was  here  last  week.  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  a  statement  made  by  Surgeon  Major 
Pringle  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography  last  August,  in  which  there  are  two 
rather  important  statements :  first  of  all  he  says  that 
for  20  years,  from  1864  to  1884,  he  had  spent  five  months 
in  each  year  in  the  hills  in  camp ;  that  he  had  vaccina- 
ted, he  estimated,  about  2,000,000  people  ;  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  case  of  leprosy  traceable  to  vaccination  all 
that  time,  and  had  never  heard  of  its  happening,  though 
natives  of  those  districts  were  ready  with  objections 
and  reasons  for  not  having  their  children  vaccinated. 

19.047.  (Chairman.)  Are  those  districts  which  are 
not  vaccinated  at  all  ? — Vaccination  is  very  prevalent 
in  those  districts. 

19.048.  (Br.  Collins.)  Does  he  happen  to  say  whether 

he  used  arm-to-arm  vaccination  or  lymph  ?  Most  of 

the  vaccination  was  arm-to-arm.  I  was  going  on  to  a 
second  statement  of  his  which  would  show  that.  He 
then  says  that  during  these  20  years  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  vaccine  lymph  down  from  British 
Garhwal,  a  markedly  leprous  district,  and  using  it  for 
vaccinating  in  that  part  of  the  plains  included  between 
the  Rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna.  I  have  looked  up  the 
census  returns  so  fa>*  as  we  have  got  them,  and  I  find 


that  the  first  census  rettirn,  1867-72,  shows  that  whereas 
the  proportion  of  lepers  in  British  Garhwal  was  20  to 
30  per  10,000,  that  in  the  plains  between  the  River 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  was  only  1  to  5  per  10,000,  with 
the  exception  of  Etah,  a  small  district,  which  shows  5  to 
10  per  10,000.  I  thought  that  here  we  had  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  scientific  experiment  which  I  alluded  to 
on  the  first  day  I  gave  evidence.  Children  in  a  district 
where  leprosy  is  comparatively  rare  are  vaccinated 
with  lymph  from  a  district  where  leprosy  is  many  times 
more  common.  If  then  vaccination  is  responsible  for 
spreading  leprosy,  we  should  expect  an  increase  of  the 
disease  in  this  particular  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  on  comparing  the  census  returns  for  the 
districts  in  question,  we  find  the  following  to  be  the 
facts.  According  to  the  census  for  1867  to  1872,  British 
Garhwal  shows  20  to  30  per  10,000 ;  the  district  between 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  shows  1  to  5  per  10,000,  except 
Etah,  which  has  5  to  10  per  10,000.  According  to  the 
census  for  1881,  British  Garhwal  shows  10  to  20  per 
10,000  ;  and  the  district  between  the  Ganges  andJumna 
shows  uniformly  1  to  5  per  10,000,  including  Etah. 
Thus  not  only  has  leprosy  fallen  in  Garhwal  from  20  to 
30,  to  10  to  20  per  10,000,  but  in  the  district  vaccinated 
with  lymph  from  British  Garhwal,  the  proportion  has 
remained  stationary,  with  the  exception  of  Etah,  which 
has  fallen  from  5  to  10  to  1  to  5  per  10,000.  As  Dr. 
Pringle  was  on  duty  from  1864  to  1884,  and  the  number 
vaccinated  with  this  lymph  was  gradually  accumulating 
all  these  years,  allowing  for  removal  by  death  and  other 
counteracting  influences,  such  as  the  diminution  of 
leprosy  in  Garhwal,  we  should  expect  that  by  1881  the 
figures  would  show  some  evidence  of  the  increase  of 
leprosy,  which  is  alleged  to  follow  the  use  of  lymph 
collected  in  leprous  districts.  This  increase,  however, 
does  not  appear  in  the  census  returns. 

19.049.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Does  Dr.  Pringle 
say  that  the  per-centage  had  fallen  in  Etah  itself  from 
5  to  10  to  1  to  5  per  10,000  ?— That  I  got  from 
our  census  returns  ;  he  does  not  make  that  statement. 

19.050.  The  statement  simply  is,  is  it  not,  that  now 

including   Etah   the    per-centage   is  1   to    5  ?  Yes, 

over  that  whole  district. 

19.051.  Previously  it  was  1  to  5  excluding  Etah? 
— Excluding  Etah,  which  was  5  to  10  per  10,000. 

19.052.  (Chairman.)  What  do  yon  mean  by  1  to 
5  per  10,000?— That  is  to  say,  for  each  10,000  of  the 
population  there  were  varying  numbers  of  from  1  to 
5  affected  with  leprosy;  they  are  arranged  in  that 
order  ;  1  to  5,  5  to  10,  10  to  20,  20  to  30,  and  so  on, 
in  order  to  condense  the  figures  a  little. 

19.053.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  do  not  know 
what  had  been  the  actual  fall  in  Etah  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  have  here  the  leper  maps  which  will  appear  in  our 
report  showing  the  different  censuses. 

19.054.  Did  you  visit  the  Etah  district  itself?— We 
did  not  visit  that  particular  district ;  we  only  visited 
certain  parts  of  that  district,  but  Etah  itself  we  did  not 
visit.  These  facts  only  catne  out  quite  recently  in 
compiling  these  maps. 

19.055.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  conclude  all  the  supple- 
mentary information  that  you  wish  to  give  P—  At  the 
end  of  the  last  meeting  Dr.  Bristowe  asked  me  to  give  a 
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Mr.  B.  N.  statement  as  to  the  age  at  which  leprosy  appears  in 
Rake,  M.D.    people.    I  have  it  here.    Last  time  I  gave  a  statement 

  of  the  ages  of  the  people  we  actually  saw.    We  pre- 

9  Dec  1891.  pared  another  table  in  which  we  calculated  the  ages  at 
 which  leprosy  had  appeared,  calculating  back  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  given  by  the  people.  There  is  the 
usual  source  of  fallacy  here,  that  their  idea  of  time  is 
very  indefinite,  and  therefore  this  table  is  not  really  as 
valuable  as  the  other  one;  still  lean  give  the  results 
that  we  obtained.  At  five  years  or  under  there  were  42 
cases. 

19.056.  (Sir  Chiyer  Hunter.)  42  per  cent,  or  per  thou- 
sand ?— This  is  out  of  a  total  of  2,000 ;  they  are  not 
calculated  in  per-centages ;  they  are  of  the  actual 
numbers.  From  6  to  10  years,  139;  11  to  15  years, 
226 ;  16  to  20  years,  265  ;  21  to  25  years,  292  ;  26  to  30 
years,  323  ;  31  to  35  years,  220 ;  36  to  40  years,  205  ;  41 
to  45  years,  122  ;  46  to  50  years,  100  ;  51  to  55  years,  39  ; 
56  to  60  years,  19  ;  61  to  65  years,  6;  66  to  70  years,  11  ; 
71  to  75  years  3  ;  76  to  80  years,  none ;  81  to  85  years,  2  ; 
making  a  total  of  2,014  ;  age  not  stated,  98.  This  gives 
a  grand  total  of  2,112. 

19.057.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Those  are  not  the  ages  at  which 
leprosy  began  ? — Those  are  the  ages  at  which  we  under- 
stood it  began,  calculating  from  the  statements  made  by 
the  patients. 

19.058.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Did  you  make  any  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  time  at  which  it  began  in  the  offspring 
of  leprous  patients  ? — I  have  figures  for  32  such  patients. 
Should  I  read  them  P 

19.059.  If  you  please  ? — One  patient  at  the  age  of 
4,  one  at  the  age  of  5,  two  at  the  age  of  7,  one  at  the  age 
of  8,  two  at  the  age  of  9,  two  at  the  age  of  10,  one  at 
the  age  of  11,  four  at  the  age  of  12,  one  at  the  age  of 
14,  two  at  the  age  of  15,  one  at  the  age  of  18,  one  at 
the  age  of  19,  one  at  the  age  of  20,  one  at  the  age  of 
21,  one  at  the  age  of  22,  one  at  the  age  of  23,  one  at 
the  age  of  24,  one  at  the  age  of  25,  one  at  the  age  of  27, 
one  at  the  age  of  29,  one  at  the  age  of  35,  four  since 
childhood ;  total  32. 

19.060.  The  earliest  period  at  which  it  made  its 
appearance  was  four  years  ? — Yes,  four  years. 

19.061.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  does  the  last 
statement,  "  since  childhood,"  mean? — It  means  that 
they  did  not  give  any  definite  time;  they  only  said 
that  they  had  had  it  since  they  were  young. 

19.062.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  got  these 
ages  by  saying  ' '  how  long  ago  is  it  since  you  have  had 
"  leprosy  "  ? — Yes. 

19.063.  And  then  you  would  ascertain  what  their 
age  was  ? — Yes,  we  ascertained  their  age  and  subtracted 
the  time  they  gave  us. 

19.064.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  have  never  yourself 
seen  a  child  so  young  as  four  years  of  age  the  subject 
of  leprosy,  have  you  ? — I  have  not.  I  have  another 
statement  as  to  the  proportion  of  children  of  lepers  who 
became  leprous,  calculated  in  another  way.  It  was  found 
that  of  500  children  of  all  ages  born  of  either  two  leper 
parents  or  one  leper  parent  and  one  healthy  parent,  21, 
or  4'2  per  cent,  became  lepers.  In  eight  of  these  cases 
the  diagnosis  was  extremely  doubtful,  while  in  others 
no  statement  was  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  parent 
or  parents  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth.  Of  these 
500,  268  were  under  10  years,  of  these,  5  were  leprous  ; 
150  were  from  10  to  16,  of  these  10  were  leprous  ;  82  were 
16  years  and  over,  of  these  6  were  leprous.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  the  children  could 
not  be  personally  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
in  these  cases  the  parents'  statements  had  to  be  accepted ; 
doubtless  this  is  a  source  of  error  and  due  allowance 
must  be  made.  I  have  also  abstracted  the  instances  in 
which  both  parents  were  lepers.  98  leprous  couples 
had  65  children,  and  of  these  three  were  leprous  ;  there 
were  two  other  very  doubtful  cases  which  we  excluded. 

19.065.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  age  were  the 
children  in  those  cases  ;  what  was  the  oldest  child  you 
examined  of  those  65  ? — The  oldest  child,  I  think,  was 
21,  and  the  leprosy  he  said  began  at  the  age  of  17. 

19.066.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  we  understand  that  you 
think  that  leprosy  is  transmissible  hereditarily  P — I 
believe  not. 

19.067.  When  you  say  it  is  not  hereditary,  I  gather 
that  you  think  that  these  occurrences  of  it  in' the  chil- 
dren of  leprous  parents  are  coincidences  ? — I  believe  so ; 
we  found  almost  the  same  per-centage  in  the  children  of 
lepers,  and  in  the  children  of  those  who  were  not  lepers. 


19.068.  (Chairman.)  From  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
children  of  a  leper  mother,  and  therefore  presumably 
nursed  by  her,  quite  apart  from  any  hereditary  acquisi- 
tion of  the  disease,  would  not  that  be  more  calculated 
to  give  it  to  the  children  of  a  leprous  marriage  than  to 
the  children  of  people  who  were  not  leprous  P — That  is 
possible  ;  it  is  a  source  of  fallacy  in  the  heredity  argu- 
ment which  we  pointed  out,  and  which  Hansen  also  has 
pointed  out. 

19.069.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Even  including  that  risk 
you  say  that  the  proportion  of  children  of  lepers  who 
become  leprous  is  not  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
children  who  are  not  born  of  lepers,  and  who  become 
leprous  ? — £To,  not  materially. 

19.070.  (Chairman.)  But  to  what  age  has  it  been 
traced.  You  say  that  out  of  a  certain  number  of  leprous 
marriages  there  were  only  so  many  leprous  children, 
but  we  have  had  other  statistics  which  tend  to  show 
that  leprosy  may  develop  itself  at  various  ages,  perhaps 
later  rather  than  earlier,  in  childhood.  To  what  age 
does  it  extend  when  you  say  that  only  three  were  lep- 
rous ? — We  have  prepared  three  tables  to  clear  up  that 
point.  In  the  first  table  we  have  taken  the  condition 
of  all  children  born  after  the  manifestation  of  the  disease 
in  the  parent  or  parents,  the  per-centage  there  comes  to 
4*2  per  cent.  In  the  second  table  we  have  taken  the 
condition  of  all  children  born  after  the  manifestation  of 
the  disease  in  the  parent  or  parents,  taking  10  years  as 
the  minimum  age  ;  in  that  the  per-centage  works  out  to 
6 '6.  In  the  third  table  we  have  taken  the  condition  of 
all  children  born  after  the  manifestation  of  the  disease 
in  the  parent  or  parents,  taking  16  years  as  the  mini- 
mum age  ;  in  that  case  the  per-centage  works  out  to 
7"31.  So  that  really,  roughly,  the  per-centages  are  the 
same. 

19.071.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  made  any 
comparison  in  the  per-centage  between  children  born  of 
a  leprous  mother  and  a  healthy  father  and  children  born 
of  a  leprous  father  and  a  healthy  mother  p — I  do  not 
think  we  have  made  that  comparison;  we  compared 
instances  where  both  parents  were  lepers,  and  where 
only  one  parent  was  a  leper. 

19.072.  I  mean  the  cases  where  the  mother  was  leprous 
only  and  where  the  father  was  leprous  only  ? — No,  we 
have  not  compared  those  cases. 

19.073.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  believe  you  visited 
asylums  for  the  children  of  lepers  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

19i074.  Several  P — There  are  only  two  orphanages  of 
that  kind  in  India,  and  we  visited  both  of  them. 

19.075.  And  with  what  results  P — The  first  asylum,  at 
Purulia,  in  Bengal,  had  only  been  in  existence  for  two 
years,  so  that  we  could  not  deduce  any  facts  from 
that.  The  Almora  Orphanage  had  been  in  existence  for 
about  20  years ;  there  we  found  23  inmates,  and  of  these 
three  were  born  before  the  manifestation  of  the  disease 
in  the  parents,  and  five  were  under  10  years  of  age.  All 
these  eight  individuals  were,  up  to  date,  in  good  health. 
We  thought  it  would  be  fair  to  subtract  them  from  the 
23  cases,  and  that  left  15  cases.  Of  these  we  found  that 
one  had  contracted  leprosy,  making  a  per-centage 
of  6-6. 

19.076.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  conclude  the  informa- 
tion which  you  have  now  to  give  on  that  subject? — 
There  is  only  one  other  point.  I  was  asked  about  a 
remarkable  decrease  of  leprosy  in  the  Punjab.  I  have 
examined  the  figures  at  the  India  Office,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  reason  why  leprosy  should  have  decreased  35 
per  cent,  in  the  last  10  years.  I  find  that  taking  the 
average  death-rate  from  1872  to  1880  I  get  26  per 
thousand,  and  from  1878  to  1889  I  get  27  per  thousand ; 
so  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  the  death  rate,  but 
not  enough  to  account  for  the  great  decrease  of  leprosy 
in  the  last  10  years. 

19.077.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  got  the  actual  figures 
upon  which  the  alleged  35  per  cent,  reduction  of  lepers 
is  based  ? — I  have  not  got  them  yet,  because  they  are 
not  complete ;  we  are  still  getting  in  census  figures 
from  India,  they  are  coming  over  every  week. 

19.078.  (Professor  Michael^  Foster.)  But  those  who 
drew  this  conclusion  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  of 
35  per  cent,  must  have  had  some  figures  before  them  ; 
do  you  know  what  those  figures  were  ? — I  have  not  got 
those  figures  ;  I  have  simply  the  bare  statement. 

19.079.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  there  a  special  column  in 
the  census  for  leprosy  ? — Yes. 
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19.080.  (Chairman.)  These  is  reason  Id  suppose  that 
the  earlier  census  was  not  as  accurate  as  the  later  one  ? 
— There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that. 

19.081.  So  that  the  inaccuracy  in  the  first  census 
might  lead  to  an  apparent  decrease  greater  than  any- 
real  decrease,  even  supposing  there  was  any  real  de- 
crease ?— That  is  quite  possible. 

19.082.  Do  you  think  that  leprosy  would  be  likely  to 
be  more  accurately  discriminated  in  the  later  census 
than  in  the  former  P— I  think  it  is  very  probable. 

19.083.  You  have  no  facts  that  would  support  such  a 
conclusion  ?— I  have  no  facts.  As  I  stated  in  my 
earlier  evidence,  we  found  that  there  was  a  per-centage 
of  error,  varying  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  to  be  made 
allowance  for,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the  error 
would  be  in  the  earlier  census  so  as  to  make  any  com- 
parison. 

19.084.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  think  that  those 
errors  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  lepers 
or  diminish  them  P — There  would  be  errors  on  both 
sides. 

19.085.  Have  you  any  idea  on  which  side  they  would 
preponderate  P — I  have  no  means  of  comparing  with 
the  earlier  census. 

19.086.  You  have  no  strong  opinion  that  the  errors 
would  influence  the  statistics  either  way  ? — No. 

19.087.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  was  your 
error  ;  you  say  as  much  as  10  per  cent  P — It  varied  from 
5  to  10  per  cent. 

19.088.  That  is  to  say,  it  consisted  both  of  persons  who 
were  put  down  as  lepers  not  being  lepers,  and  of 
persons  not  put  down  as  lepers  being  lepers  ? — Our  error 
consisted  in  persons  being  brought  up  as  lepers  who 
were  not  lepers. 

19.089.  Entirely  that  ?— Yes. 

19.090.  As  many  as  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  5  per 
cent.,  reckoning  in  asylums  and  places  where  skilled 
diagnosis  comes  into  play,  and  in  places  where  there 
was  native  diagnosis  only,  by  policemen  and  persons 
like  that,  it  rose  to  10  per  cent. 

19.091.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  whether  there  was 
any  increase  in  the  second  census  in  any  class  of  disease 
which  might  have  had  some  resemblance  to  leprosy  and 
might  have  been  classified  with  leprosy  in  the  earlier 
census.  Obviously  there  had  been  some  increases  to 
compensate  for  that  considerable  diminution.  Can  you 
tell  whether  those  increases  were  in  anything  which 
might  have  been  classified  as  leprosy  in  the  earlier 
census  which  was  differently  classified  in  the  later, 
census  P — I  could  not  say  without  going  into  figures. 
Leukoderma  used  to  be  most  commonly  confounded  with 
leprosy,  but  without  going  carefully  into  the  returns 
I  could  not  say  whether  there  was  an  increase  of  the 
disease  or  not. 

19.092.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  observe  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  opening  address  at  the  Leprosy  Investiga- 
tion meeting  spoke  of  "  India  with  its  250,000  lepers, 
"  and  our  colonies  with  their  unnumbered  but  increas- 
"  ing  victims  to  a  loathsome  disease " ;  are  those 
figures,  do  you  think,  based  upon  the  last  census  or  the 
previous  one  ? — The  1881  census  shows  116,000  lepers, 
so  that  I  do  not  know  how  those  figures  were  obtained. 

19.093.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Question  18,714, 
that  thf>  first  argument,  as  I  understood,  against  there 
being  a  connexion  between  the  extension  of  leprosy  and 
vaccination  which  you  wished  to  bring  forward,  was 
that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  of 
India  was  vaccinated ;  have  you  been  able  to  get  any 
figures  from  the  India  Office  since  our  last  meeting  to 
support  that  P — I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  figures 
to  supplement  that  view  ;  it  stands  at  3  per  cent.  I 
think  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  must  be  more  than 
3  per  cent,  vaccinated.  Vaccination  has  now  been 
going  on  for  more  than  20  years. 

19.094.  Now  with  regard  to  the  bacilli  which  you 
found  in  the  lymph,  did  I  correctly  understand  you 
that  in  six  out  of  40  cases  you  discovered  some  doubt- 
ful bacilli  P — In  six  observations  out  of  93  observations. 

19.095.  But  I  think  the  93  observations  were  upon  40 
patients,  were  they  not  ? — Upon  40  patients. 

19.096.  On  how  many  patients  were  the  six  observa- 
tions ? — The  six  observations  were  on  two  patients. 

19.097.  But  you  stated,  in  answer  to  Question  19,011, 
'•  two  of  the  cases  were  from  the  ears  ;  we  vaccinated 


"  over  the  lobes  of  the  ears  ;  and  the  other  four  were  Mr.  B.  N. 
"  from  anaesthetic  patches " ;  were  those  all  on  the     Rake,  M.D. 

two  patients  P — One  patient  we  vaccinated  over  both   

ears,  and  the  other  patient  we  vaccinated  over  an  9  Dec.  1891. 
anaesthetic  patch  on  the  arm.   

19.098.  Did  the  doubtful  bacilli  which  you  have 
described  answer  the  Koch-Ehrlich  test  P — Yes,  they 
retained  the  same  colour,  but  they  looked  too  large  to 
be  leprosy  bacilli,  and  they  were  not  the  right  shape; 
we  could  not  decide  definitely  one  way  or  the  other ;  we 
thought  it  fairer  to  mention  them,  but  we  cannot  be  at 
all  sure  which  they  were. 

19.099.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Question  18,620, 
"Personally!  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  experi- 
"  ments  with  bacilli  have  as  yet  any  very  great  amount 
"  of  value  "  P — Until  leprosy  is  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
leprosy  bacillus  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

19.100.  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  in  some 
observations  that  you  made  in  Trinidad  you  frequently 
failed  to  find  the  bacillus  in  observations  upon  various 
secretions  and  tissues  of  lepers  P — I  did. 

19.101.  I  think  your  numbers  given  in  the  "  British 
"  Medical  Journal "  are  that  of  420  observations  on  185 
lepers  in  306  you  found  no  bacilli  P — That  is  so. 

19.102.  Are  you  able  to  identify  the  spores  of  the 
bacilli  by  the  method  you  adopted? — I  do  not  think  the 
spores  of  the  leprosy  bacillus  have  ever  been  un- 
doubtedly seen. 

19.103.  Would  it  be  safe  then  to  argue  from  the 
absence  of  the  bacillus  that  the  virus  of  the  disease  is 
absent  P — I  do  not  think  we  can  argue  conclusively 
that  the  virus  is  absent. 

19.104.  With  regard  to  the  case  in  which  Arning 
found  bacilli,  have  you  noticed  a  statement  on  page  131 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Leprosy  In- 
vestigation Committee,  where  he  says  :  "  I  made  some 
"  direct  experiments  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  this 
"  question  by  vaccinating  lepers  and  then  examining 
"  the  lymph  for  the  leprosy  bacilli.  These  experiments 
"  led  to  the  result  I  anticipated.  In  cases  of  extensive 
"  cutaneous  leprosy,  in  which  skin  apparently  healthy 
"  contains  bacilli,  these  were  likewise  to  be  detected  in 
"  the  lymph  ;  but  there  were  no  bacilli  to  be  found  in 
"  the  lymph  taken  from  cases  of  pure  lepra  nervorum 
"  in  which  no  trace  of  the  bacillus  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  skin."  I  understood  you  to  be  doubtful  whether  he 
vaccinated  on  healthy  or  unhealthy  skin  p — Yes. 

19.105.  Does  not  that  suggest  that  the  skin  he  vacci- 
nated on  was  apparently  healthy  ? — Yes,  certainly  the 
context  suggests  it,  but  I  have  never  found  any  more 
definite  statement  than  that. 

19.106.  You  are  aware  that  Arning  states  that  he 
has  excellent  authority,  although  no  statistics,  for  the 
fact  ' '  that  a  very  remakarble  local  accumulation  of 
"  fresh  leprosy  cases  took  place  in  1871-72,  in  a  place 
"  called  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Mani.  ThiB  happened 
"  about  one  year  after  a  universal  arm-to-arm  vaccina- 
"  tion,  which  had  been  most  carelessly  performed. 
,!  About  50  to  60  cases  occurred  suddenly  in  this 
"  locality,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  compara- 

tively  free  from  the  disease."  Are  you  able  to  give 
us  any  further  information  upon  that  ? — I  have  examined 
that  statement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  in  any  way  to 
throw  any  light  on  it.  Without  knowing  the  people 
there,  and  knowing  the  locality,  I  do  not  think  one 
could. 

19.107.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  mean  that 
that  statement  does  not  impress  you  very  much  ? — I 
think  that  considering  the  great  prevalence  of  leprosy 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  one  must  discount  it  to  a  certain 
extent. 

19.108.  And  you  do  not  place  any  great  stress  upon 
it,  not  having  yourself  been  able  to  investigate  the 
details  of  the  case  P — That  is  so. 

19.109.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  made  any  investiga- 
tions which  tend  to  discredit  the  statement  r — I  think 
one  must  certainly  accept  the  statement  and  consider 
it ;  but  it  does  not  convey  very  much  conviction  to  my 
mind. 

19.110.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Your  doubt  is  not 
so  much  about  the  truth  of  the  statement  as  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  which  Arning  places  upon 
it  ?— Yes. 

19.111.  (Chairman.)  But  I  suppose  there  must  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  you  could  rely 
upon  an  observation  when  you  know  nothing  of  the 
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Mr.  B.  N.  person  who  made  the  observation  ?  — I  think  that  is  a 
Bake,  M.D.    very  probable  source  of  fallacy. 

9  Dec.  1891.       19,112.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Does  the  stated  interval 

 of  one  year  between  the  vaccination  and  this  outbreak 

of  leprosy  at  all  discredit  it-  to  your  mind  ? — I  think  that 
is  certainly  a  shore  time  for  leprosy  to  develop  in. 

19.113.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  nave  yourself,  I  think, 
quoted  Arning  as  an  authority  ? — I  have. 

19.1 14.  Now  with  regard  to  experiments  upon  animals  ■ 
nhould  I  be  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  animals  suffer  from  leprosy  naturally? — I 
think  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  as  to  that. 

19.115.  So  that  experiments  with  leprosy  inoculation 
upon  animals  would  be  difficult  of  interpretation  in 
consequence  ? — They  would. 

19.116.  There  would  not  be  the  same  facilities  as  in 
the  case  of  tubercle,  which  is  well  known  to  exist  in 
animals  P — I  think  the  difficulties  would  be -far  greater 
in  leprosy. 

19.117.  May  I  ask  whether  you  agree  with  certain 
eminent  authorities  who  believe  that  syphilis  is  conveyed 
by  vaccination,  or  can  be  conveyed  by  vaccination  ? — 
I  certainly  think  it  can  be  conveyed  by  vaccination. 

19.118.  Would  the  fact  that  vaccination  was  extending 
in  a  country  and  syphilis  diminishing  in  the  same 
country  suggest  to  your  mind  that  therefore  vaccination 
could  not  be  one  means  of  communicating  syphilis  ? — 
Not  necessarily  ;  there  are  other  reasons  which  might 
lessen  the  spread  of  syphilis. 

19.119.  There  would  be  many  other  causes  you  think 
that  might  be  in  operation  which  would  swamp  that 
one  cause  ? — Certainly  that  is  possible,  but  I  think 
those  causes  could  be  more  easily  controlled  in  the  case 
of  syphilis  than  in  the  case  of  leprosy. 

19.120.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
nurses  and  attendants  upon  syphilitic  patients  do  not 
usually  contract  syphilis  P — Yes,  certainly. 

19.121.  That  would  argue  nothing  against  its  inocu- 
lability  ? — No,  because  they  take  reasonable  precautions. 

19.122.  I  think  you  were  telling  us  of  one  case  at 
Calicut  of  an  attendant  of  which  you  said  the  evidence 
of  communication  seemed  to  you  unassailable  ;  could 
you  give  us  any  further  information  about  it  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  said  the  evidence  was  unassailable. 

19.123.  That  was  in  answer  to  Question  18,628?— 
I  have  the  notes  here  of  the  Calicut  case  if  you  would 
like  me  to  read  them. 

19.124.  If  you  please? — "The  patient  had  been  a 
"  sweeper  at  the  asylum  for  23  years.  In  this  capacity 
"  he  also  had  to  dress  the  worst  ulcers.  He  used  to 
"  mix  freely  with  the  lepers  and  eat  what  they  left. 
"  According  to  his  own  assertions  he  was  quite  well  23 
"  years  ago  and  developed  leprosy  only  two  years  ago. 
"  He  belonged  to  Calicut,  and  was  of  a  very  low  caste. 
"  His  father  was  not  a  leper,  and  this  was  confirmed 
"  by  the  cook  of  the  asylum  who  had  resided  there  for 
"  30  years.  The  father  had  been  a  sweeper  for  six 
"  years,  his  son  succeeding  him  on  his  death.  The 
"  patient's  mother,  and  his  six  brothers  and  sisters, 
"  were  all  healthy.  An  old  inmate  of  the  asylum,  on 
"  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  sweeper  had  suffered 
"  from  leprosy  for  at  least  six  years,  but  was  apparently 
"  healthy  20  years  ago."  Those  are  the  notes  of  the 
case  as  we  took  them  at  the  time,  but  even  here  there 
is  a  contradiction  ;  the  patient's  own  statement  is  that 
he  developed  leprosy  two  years  ago,  and  the  statement 
of  an  old  inmate  of  the  asylum,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  the  sweeper  had  suffered  from  leprosy  for  at  least 
six  years.  These  contradictions  we  met  with  in  every 
case  we  investigated. 

19.125.  {Sir  Gv.yer  Hunter.)  That  sweeper  would  not 
reside  in  the  asylum  but  only  in  the  asylum  grounds, 
some  distance,  perhaps,  from  the  asylum  ? — Yes. 

19.126.  And  he  would  only  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  his  business  ;  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  the 
hospital  at  all? — No,  he  would  not  reside  with  the 
patients. 

19.127.  In  consequence  of  caste  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  live  there  but  would  live  in  some  hut  in  the 
precincts,  probably  some  distance  from  the  asylum 
itself?— Yes. 

19.128.  Therefore  in  the  necessary  course  of  his  busi- 
ness he  may  have  been  going  into  the  hospital  from 


time  to  time  but  would  not  be  like  an  inmate  in  the 
hospital  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

19.129.  (Dr.  Collins.)  That  was  the  case  you  alluded 
to  when  in  answer  to  Question  18,628  you  stated 
that  you  had  "  met  with  two  or  three  statements  that  it 
"  had  been  communicated,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
"  this  one  case,  they  all  broke  down  "  ? — Yes. 

19.130.  1  think  you  told  us  that  you  had  searched  the 
literature  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  find  cases  which 
should  be  unassailable  of  the  communication  of  leprosy 
by  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

19. 131 .  And  your  attention  has  of  course  been  directed 
to  the  case  on  page  30  of  Dr.  Hillis'  book,  that  of  Joseph 
Francis  C.  ? — Yes. 

19.132.  That  was  the  case  of  "  a  fair  Portuguese  born 
"  in  Demerara,  now  aged  20  years.  His  parents  are 
"  alive  and  healthy.  He  has  been  suffering  for  the  last 
"  10  years  from  tuberculated  lepra.  He  has  a  sister, 
"  aged  18  years,  at  present  (1879)  an  inmate  of  the 
"  asylum  suffering  from  the  same  form  of  leprosy. 
"  They  were  both  admitted  on  July  30th,  1877,  from 
"  Murray  Street,  Georgetown.  They  have  three  sisters 
"  and  one  brother  who  is  alive  and  well.  Our  patient 
"  J.  F.  C.  and  his  sister  were  vaccinated  with  lymph 
"  obtained  from  a  member  of  a  Portuguese  family  in 
"  whom  leprosy  was  afterwards  found  to  exist.  They 
"  were  the  only  members  of  the  C.  family  vaccinated 
"  with  this  lymph"  ;  then  he  goes  on  to  describe  in  a 
footnote:  •' It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Mangot, 
"  Surgeon- General,  and  the  author,  that  this  family 
"  are  at  present  afflicted  with  tuberculated  lepra  ;"  that 
is  the  family  of  the  vaccinifer.  In  that  case,  apparently, 
the  parents  were  alive  and  heathy,  three  sisters  and  one 
brother  were  alive  and  well  at  that  time  presumably, 
and  these  two  cases  were  the  only  members  of  that 
family  vaccinated  with  that  lymph  and  developing 
leprosy.  You  have  noted  those  facts,  no  doubt? — Yes, 
I  referred  to  that  case  on  the  first  day  of  my  evidence, 
I  think,  and  I  put  it  in  the  same  category  with  Gard- 
ner's case  and  the  others.  I  thought  there  was  always 
the  fallacy  present  that  they  might  have  developed 
leprosy  in  some  other  way. 

19.133.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  your  view  is 
not  so  much  that  you  think  there  is  any  antecedent 
improbability  of  vaccination  being  a  means  of  conveying 
leprosy  as  that  each  case  investigated  presents  such 
inherent  and  essential  difficulties  that  you  are  unable 
definitely  to  isolate  the  one  cause? — Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion.    I  think  really  it  is  a  case  of  "  not  proven." 

19.134.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Have  you  met  with  any 
case  in  which  vaccination  could  be  assigned  as  the  only 
and  probable  cause  of  leprosy  ? — I  never  yet  met  with 
that  case,  because  we  have  never  been  able  to  eliminate 
all  the  concomitant  variations. 

19.135.  You  have  never  yet  met  with  a  case  in  which 
there  were  not  other  conditions,  from  which  leprosy 
might  have  been  produced,  and  which  may  have  coincided 
with  the  vaccination  or  continued  long  after  it  ? — I 
have  never  yet  met  with  such  a  case  ;  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  case  is  this  statement  of  Dr.  Pringle's, 
which  I  quoted  to-day. 

19.136.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understood  yoa.  to  say  that 
you  did  not  accept  heredity  as  a  cause  of  leprosy  ? — I 
do  not. 

19.137.  I  do  not  think  you  have  told  us  whether  you 
accept  the  fish  hypothesis  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

19.138.  Do  you  consider  that  leprosy  is  communicable 
by  cohabitation  P — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence 
to  prove  it. 

19.139.  You  have  frequently  alluded  to  "  concomitant 
"  variations  "  which  you  desire  to  exclude  ;  would  you 
kindly  explain  a  little  more  fully  to  what  you  refer  ? — 
I  mean  that  when  you  make  an  experiment  in  a  country 
where  leprosy  is  endemic,  you  have  a  number  of  causes 
of  which  you  know  practically  nothing,  one  or  more  of 
which  may  produce  leprosy,  and  that  until  you  have 
eliminated  all  those  unknown  causes  you  cannot  have  a 
scientific  experiment. 

19.140.  You  practise  isolation  in  Trinidad  P — Volun- 
tary isolation. 

19.141.  Do  you  approve  of  isolation  ? — I  approve  of 
voluntary  isolation ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of 
compulsory  isolation. 

19.142.  Is  that  the  general  view  of  your  Commission  P 
—It  is. 
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19.143.  On  what  ground  do  you  recommend  isolation  ? 
— We  think  that  a  leper  ought  to  be  treated  like  any 
other  person  who  may  be  suffering  from  a  loathsome 
disease,  and  encouraged  to  remove  himself  from  being 
a  public  annoyance.  We  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be 
put  on  a  different  footing  from  any  other  man  who 
has  a  loathsome  disease. 

19.144.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  cominuni- 
oability  is  an  element  in  the  recommendation  to  isolate  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  communicability  is  proved 
sufficiently  to  take  away  the  man's  liberty. 

19.145.  Isolation  has  been  largely  recommended  on 
that  ground,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

19.146.  You  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  Daubler's 
oases  the  incubation  period  was  unusually  short,  and 
I  think  you  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  three  years 
would  be  an  unreasonably  long  incubation  period  ; 
would  you  give  us  your  view  as  to  what  you  consider 
to  be  the  likely  incubation  period? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  said  that  three  years  was  too  long.  I  cer- 
tainly said  that  the  other  periods  were  too  short. 

19.147.  At  Questions  18,698-99,  put  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  I  find  this:  "You  have  studied  the  general 
"  doctrine  of  inoculation  of  various  diseases  ;  is  there 
"  any  disease  which  has  a  period  of  incubation  of  two 
"  or  three  years  usually  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  know  of  any 
"  disease  in  which  that  has  been  proved ;  the  only  dis- 
"  ease  I  can  think  of  is  rabies.  (Q.)  But  that  is  not 
"  commonly  two  or  three  years  ? — (A.)  No.  I  do  not 
"  know  of  any  disease  in  which  the  incubation  period 
"  has  been  proved  to  be  as  long  as  that."  That  was  the 
answer  I  was  referring  to  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  made  that 
statement,  but  I  do  not  think  I  made  it  in  reference  to 
leprosy.  • 

19.148.  I  only  wanted  you,  if  you  would  kindly,  to 
give  us  your  view  as  to  what  you  think  is  the  latent 
period? — I  do  not  think  I  can  give  a  satisfactory 
opinion. 

19.149.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  You  meant  to  exclude 
leprosy  in  that  answer  ? — Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  other 
diseases. 

19.150.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  were  thinking 
of  diseases  wh?ch  would  be  communicated  by  inocula- 
tion, and  of  which,  therefore,  the  period  of  incubation 
could  be  measured  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  incubation  of 
leprosy ;  but  I  think,  judging  by  people  who  come  home 
from  abroad,  and  live  some  lime  in  a  temperate  country, 
and  then  develop  leprosy,  that  you  might  take  about 
three  years  as  a  fair  estimate. 

19.151.  {Mr.  Whitbread.)  Do  you  mean  three  years  as 
an  average  or  as  a  limit  ? — I  think  it  is  a  fair  average. 

19.152.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  not  you  mean 
at  least  three  years,  of  course  the  incubation  might 
have  been  going  on  preceding  to  their  leaving  the  coun- 
try and  coming  to  England  ? — Certainly. 

19.153.  You  mean  at  least  three  years,  do  you  not  p— 
I  think  I  ought  to  say  at  least  three  years,  rather  than 
an  average. 

19.154.  But  since  you  do  not  know  the  cause  of  leprosy 
how  can  you  estimate  the  incubation  period  ? — I  do  not 
think  one  can  give  any  estimate  that  is  really  of  value. 

19.155.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  come  to  a  temperate  climate  after  having 
lived  in  a  place  where  leprosy  is  endemic  ? — Yes. 

19.156.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Of  course  you 
could  only  mark  the  minimum  ? — Yes. 

19.157.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  the  maximum  has 
been  a  good  many  more  than  three  years  in  many  cases  ? 
— It  has. 

19.158.  There  was  one  answer  which  you  have  given 
to  Dr.  Collins  that  I  did  not  understand.  He  asked 
you  whether  nurses  and  surgeons  dealing  with  syphilis 
ever  contracted  the  disease,  1  did  not  understand  your 
answer  ? — As  to  whether  they  were  liable  to  contract  it, 
I  said  I  thought  they  were  not,  because  they  take 
reasonable  precautions.  Of  course  it  is  known  that 
they  occasionally  contract  it. 

19.159.  Is  it  not  common  for  surgeons  to  contract 
syphilis  in  the  pursuit  of  their  vocations  in  midwifery  ? 
— It  is  a  well-known  fact,  certainly ;  I  must  defer  to 
you  as  to  its  being  common. 

19.160.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Has  your  attention  been  directed 
to  a  case  reported  in  the  "  Occidental  Medical  Times  " 
entitled  "  An  interesting  case  of  anaesthetic  leprosy 
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"  apparently  following  vaccination"? — Yes,  I  think  I  Mr.  B.  N. 
have  read  that  case.  Rake  M.D. 

19.161.  Can  you  give  us  any  details  of  it? — I  am  „ 
afraid  I  have  not  the  notes  here  ;  I  remember  reading  1891. 
the  case. 

19.162.  That  was  a  case,  was  it  not,  in  which  the 
vaccination  scar  became  anfesthetic  ? — Yes. 

19.163.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  The  heading  is  "  appa- 
"  reritly  following  vaccination  "  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
is  some  little  time  since  I  read  the  case,  and  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  the  details  at  the  present  moment. 

19.164.  {Dr.  Collins.)  May  I  ask  whether  your  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  Dr.  G-avin  Milroy's  report  on 
leprosy  in  the  West  Indies,  in  which  he  states  as 
follows  :  "  When  I  prepared  in  August  1871  the  interro- 
"  gatories  7'aspecting  leprosy  to  be  addressed  to  the 
"  medical  vrantitioners  in  Demerara,  I  was  not  aware 
"  that  the  subject  of  vaccination  in  its  supposed 
"  relation  to  the  possible  production  of  that  disease 
"  had  been  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Colonial 
"  Office  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  Governor 
"  Longden,  and  that  it  had  been  referred  by  your 
"  Lordship  to  the  College  of  Physicians  for  their 
"  consideration  prior  to  my  leaving  for  the  West 
"  Indies  ;  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have  introduced 
"  a  special  query  about  it  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
"  the  observations  of  the  resident  medical  men  on  this 
"  important  point.  In  the  frequent  conversations 
"  which  I  subsequently  had  with  many  of  these  gentle  - 
"  men,  I  had  learnt  the  fact  that  the  European  and 
"  most  of  the  higher  Creole  families  were  always 
"  extremely  anxious  about  the  source  of  the  lymph  to 
"  be  used  in  the  vaccination  of  their  children,  from  the 
"  dread  of  the  leprous  taint  being  thus  acquired. 
"  None  of  my  informants  appeared  to  partake  of  this 
"  belief  themselves,  but  all  recognised  the  propriety  of 
"  avoiding  the  use  of  lymph  From  children  of  families 
"  known  or  believed  to  be  afflicted,  especially  as  infants 
"  themselves  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibit  any  outward 
"  manifestations  of  the  malady"? — Yes,  I  have  read 
that  report. 

19.165.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  the  West 
Indies  ? — Yes. 

1 9.166.  Can  you  tell  us,  from  your  experience  of  the 
West  Indies,  how  far  that  can  be  borne  out  by  observa- 
tions at  the  present  time  ? — That  is  quite  true  ;  the 
Creoles  there  are  very  particular  about  having  lymph 
from  England. 

19.167.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  should  just  like 
to  ask  you  on  a  point  that  arises  from  an  answer  that 
you  gave.  You  said  that  in  several  cases  of  leprosy 
yon  found  no  bacillus  at  all  ? — Yes. 

19.168.  In  any  of  the  structures? — Yes,  in  several 
cases. 

19.169.  There  are  many  who  do  recognize  the  bacillus 
as  a  constant  feature  of  the  structural  disease  in 
leprosy  ? — Yes. 

19.170.  You  disagree  with  them  ? — I  think  that  cer- 
tainly one  ought  to  find  them  in  every  case  of  leprosy, 
but  the  number  of  examinations  you  make  is  so  limited 
in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  body  that  if  you  take 
a  few  cover  glasses  you  may  easily  miss  the  bacillus. 

19.171.  Then  you  yourself  do  not  lay  great  stress  upon 
those  negative  results  ? — Certainly  not. 

19.172.  Yon  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  specific 
bacillus  which  has  a  causal  connexion  with  the 
disease,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  obtains 
between  tuberculosis  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  ? — I 
think  that  in  some  stage  or  other  of  leprosy  you  ought 
always  to  find  the  bacillus  if  you  hunt  long  enough  for 
it. 

19.173.  That  there  does  exist  a  specific  bacillus  ? — 
Yes. 

19.174.  But  that,  unlike  the  tubercle  bacillus,  it 
cannot  be  at  present  cultivated  in  artificial  media,  all 
efforts,  including  those  of  your  fellow  Commissioners  to 
do  it  having  failed  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  we  proved 
that  we  could  cultivate  it ;  we  are  still  doubtful. 

19.175.  And  in  connexion  with  this  bacillus  one  has 
not  the  same  advantage  that  one  has  in  connexion  with 
the  tubercle  bacillus  of  experiments  on  animals? — 
Certainly  ;  you  mean  that  animals  take  tuberculosis  so 
much  more  readily  than  leprosy. 

19.176.  Certainly  ;  so  that,  even  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  this  bacillus   as  distinctly  the  cause  of  the 
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disease,  our  information  concerning  it  is  extremely 
limited?  -Yes. 

19.177.  So  that  you  could  not,  from  tha.t  knowledge, 
assert,  as  you  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do,  that  it 
is  a  disease  which,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
would  be  communicated  by  inoculation  ? — Just  so. 

19.178.  That  is  your  position  ? — That  is  my  position. 

19.179.  That  there  is,  in  consequence  of  the  disease 
being  apparently  connected  with  the  bacillus,  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  introduction  of  the  bacillus,  or  its 
progency,  by  inoculation,  would  give  rise  to  the  disease  ? 
— Exactly. 

19.180.  But  that  our  information  is  far  too  limited  to 
enable  us  to  say  definitely  that  that  has  ever  been  done  ? 
—Yes. 

19.181.  And  that  therefore  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  vaccination,  we  must  fall  back  not  upon  bacterio- 
logical evidence  but  evidence  of  another  kind  ? — Yes. 

19.182.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  asserted  that  leprosy  has  been 
introduced  by  vaccination  are  not  valid  when  examined  ? 
—Yes. 


19.183.  And  that  the  statistical  evidence  which  con- 
nects ail  increase  of  leprosy  with  the  practice  of  vacci- 
nation also  does  not  show  that  leprosy  has  been  intro- 
duced by  means  of  vaccination  ?— Yes,  that  is  my 
position  exactly. 

19.184.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  you,  in  answer  to 
Professor  Poster,  to  say  that  you  reject  all  cases  of 
asserted  in-vaccinated  leprosy  as  invalid  ? — In  the  sense 
that  they  have  not  been  proved. 

19.185.  The  same  amount  of  invalidity  of  proof  woald 
apply  to  all  cases  of  alleged  communicability  of  leprosy, 
no  matter  how,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

19.186.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  think  that  the  proof 
of  communicability  as  between  syphilis  and  leprosy 
is  very  different  indeed,  I  suppose  ? — Very  different 
indeed. 

19.187.  In  your  asylum  you  never  take  any  special 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  leprosy,  do  you  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

19.188.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  in  which 
leprosy  has  spread  to  an  attendant,  or  surgeon,  or 
nurse  ?— Not  in  the  Trinidad  Asylum. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 
W.  Stuttard. 


Mr.  Wiiliam  Stuttakd  examined. 


19,189.  (Chairman.) 
shire  ? — Yes. 


You  live  at  Nelson,  in  Lanca- 


19.190.  And  you  are  connected  with  the  Nelson  anti- 
compulsory  vaccination  society? — Yes. 

19.191.  What  are  the  views  which  you  desire  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  compulsory 
enforcement  of  vaccination  ? — The  Nelson  anti-com- 
pulsory vaccination  society  was  formed  in  1883. 
About  12  of  us,  having  children  un vaccinated,  were 
threatened  with  prosecution ;  we  met  and  resolved  to 
combine  for  mutual  protection,  and  communicating 
with  the  late  Mr.  Young,  Secretary  to  the  London 
Society,  received  information  as  to  other  societies,  and 
then  organised  one  in  our  own  town.  I  was  appointed 
secretary  in  February  1883,  and  filled  the  office  to  the 
end  of  1886.  During  these  three  years  more  than  a 
hundred  of  our  members  were  summoned  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  ;  of  these  47 
had  their  goods  sold  by  public  auction  in  default  of 
payment  cf  fines,  and  costs  incurred  thereby ;  the  re- 
maining defendants  being  mulcted  in  penalties  ranging 
from  12s.  Qcl.  to  20s.  each.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
distraint  by  the  authorities  caused  much  indignation 
and  tumult,  and  a  conflict  with  the  police.  Mr.  Thomas 
Duxbury,  of  Station  Eoad,  Blackburn,  was  present, 
and  acted  as  our  representative  during  the  distraints. 
During  the  sale  of  one  of  the  defendant's  goods  he 
asked  the  auctioneer  to  post  his  name  and  address. 
This  tvas  refused,  and  Mr.  Duxbury,  believing  that  he 
was  not  a  licensed  auctioneer,  protested  against  his 
being  allowed  to  conduct  the  sale.  "Whereupon  the 
police  set  upon  Mr.  Duxbury  and  knocked  him  about 
considerably.  We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling a  very  large  and  excited  crowd,  and  pre- 
venting the  police  from  being  roughly  handled.  Mr. 
Duxbury  was  charged  with  obstructing  the  police,  and 
fined  10s.  and  costs.  At  subsequent  distraints  there 
were  50  policemen  brought  into  the  town.  Former 
proceedings  had  impressed  the  fact  that  the  people 
would  resist.  The  police  were  marched  two  abreast 
from  house  to  house,  where  the  sales  were  to  take  place. 
The  last  prosecutions  took  place  in  March  1887.  Nel- 
son is  part  of  the  Burnley  Union.  The  Guardians  have 
not  taken  legal  proceedings  for  non-vaccination  during 
the  last  four  years.  The  Yaccination  Officer  confines 
himself  to  sending  out  C.  notices  to  defaulters,  and 
personally  visiting  them ;  tries  to  induce  them  to 
give  way,  but  it  is  no  use.  The  Guardians  have  passed 
no  resolutions  in  the  matter  since  their  authorising  the 
proceedings  of  March  1887.  Amongst  many  cases  of 
injury  coming  under  my  own  observation,  that  of  James 
Sdmoiidson,  97,  Every  Street,  Nelson,  was  very  serious. 
The  child  suffered  severly;  is  now  12  years  of  age,  and 
is  not  yet  free  from  the  trouble.  It  is  the  practice 
of  Mr.  John  Joseph  Ayre,  M.B..C.S.,  the  certificated 
factory  surgeon  at  Colne,  to  ask  the  children  who 
present  themselves  for  labour  certificates  if  they  are 
vaccinated.  If  he  doubts,  he  orders  them  to  strip  and 
show  their  arms.  He  has  distinctly  refused  to  pass 
those  who  were  unvaccinated  until  their  parents  pro- 
mised to  have  it  done-    The  case  of  Alfred  Boococks,of 


14,  "Walton  Street,  Nelson,  is  an  instance.  In  1885  the 
committee  determined  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  town, 
and  the  ratepayers  were  asked  to  state  in  writing 
answers  to  the  questions :  (1)  "  Are  you  in  favour  of 
"  vaccination?"  (2)  "Are  you  opposed  to  compul- 
"  sion?"4  Papers  were  accordingly  left  at  the  houses, 
and  subsequently  collected.  The  results  were  that 
of  1.898  papers  duly  filled  up,  247  declared  in 
favour  of  vaccination,  or  13'01  per  cent.,  of  which  only 
81  supported  compulsion,  or  4'27  per  cent.  The 
number  opposed  to  compulsion  was  1,817,  or  95"73  per 
cent.  On  these  papers  38  parents  certified  to  cases  of 
death  in  their  families  through  vaccination,  and  36  to 
cases  of  injury.  Were  a  census  of  the  town  to  be 
taken  now,  even  stronger  evidence  of  public  distrust 
of  the  alleged  benefits  of  vaccination  would  be  obtained, 
inasmuch  as  scores  of  persons,  including  many  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who  were 
against  us  then,  are  now  with  us  and  members  of  our 
society.  At  the  present  time  our  list  shows  614  pay- 
ing members,  the  minimum  subscription  being  6s. 
per  year.  The  subject  is  a  test  question  in  contested 
elections  of  Guardians  for  Nelson  and  district.  None 
but  anti-compulsionists  would  have  a  chance  of  being 
returned.  It  is  also  a  strong  element  in  parliamentary 
and  municipal  elections.  In  the  latter  none  have  a 
chance  who  are  not  on  our  Bide.  The  Mayor  and 
the  Corporation  are  as  a  body  against  compulsion.  If 
further  prosecutions  were  enforced,  nothing  could 
prevent  serious  disturbances  taking  place.  The  Yacci- 
nation Officer's  returns  for  the  Colne  registration 
district  show  that  when  the  society  was  instituted 
76'58  of  the  births  were  vaccinated,  and  there  were 
10'14  per  cent,  defaulters.  The  per-centage  of  vacci- 
nations decreased  annually,  until  in  1890  only  33'40  per 
cent,  of  the  births  were  vaccinated,  and  the  defaulters 
had  increased  to  44-84  per  cent.  The  births  in  Nelson 
are  about  one  half  of  the  total  for  the  registration 
district.  It  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
defaulters  in  the  Yaccination  Officer's  return  are  in 
Nelson. 

19.192.  What  is  the  population  of  Nelson  ?— 25,000. 

19.193.  And  what  is  the  population  of  the  district  P — 
50,000. 

19,194-5.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  many  of 
those  voting  papers  did  you  send  out  ? — Over  two 
thousand. 

19.196.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of 
houses  at  that  time  ? — The  number  of  houses  then 
would  be  about  2,200,  but  the  town  has  very  largely 
increased  since. 

19.197.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  had  any 
small-pox  in  Nelson  ? — I  believe  there  has  been  one 
case  in  the  last  10  years. 

19.198.  Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was  ? — That 
would  be  in  1888,  I  believe. 

19.199.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  a  tramp 
coming  into  the  town,  or  anything  about  it  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say. 


"  MINUTES'  OF  •  EVIDENCE. 


19.200.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Does  the  factory  inspector 
always  refuse  to  give  a  labour  certificate  to  all  children 
who  are  unvaccinated  ? — Yes,  he  refuses  unless  the 
parents  promise  to  have  the  children  vaccinated. 

19.201.  Has  any  elFort  been  made  to  test  the  legality 
of  that  refusal? — Yes,  we  have  had  counsel's  opinion, 


and  he  says  that  the  factory  surgeon  has  no  right  to 
refuse  under  the  Factory  Act. 

19.202.  Then  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  bring  it 
before  the  court  P — None  whatever. 

19.203.  Do  the  parents  fulfil  their  promise  to  vac- 
cinate ? — No. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Samuel 

19.204.  (Chaw-man)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  Nelson,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.205.  And  a  member  of  the  vaccination  committee 
of  that  Board  ? — Yes. 

19.206.  And  you  are  also  Mayor  of  Nelson  ? — I  was 
Mavor  las'j  year. 

19.207.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  facts 
you  desire  to  bring  before  them  with  reference  to  com- 
pulsory vaccination  ? — The  facts  that  I  had  to  speak  to 
principally  were  about  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
regard  to  vaccination.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
town,  I  have  lived  in  it  38  years,  I  have  held  a  good 
many  important  positions  in  connexion  with  it  and 
know  the  people  thoroughly  ;  and  I  may  say  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  indeed  in  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory vaccination.  There  is  a  large  anti-vaccination 
society,  I  am  not  connected  with  it,  I  do  not  know 
much  about  their  working ;  I  am  simply  standing 
outside  and  giving  what  I  may  call  independent  testi- 
mony. 

19.208.  Does  that  opposition  and  feeling  of  hostility 
exist  in  the  case  of  some  who  are  not  hostile  to  vaccina- 
tion, but  who  object  to  compulsory  vaccination  ? — I 
should  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  in  suspense 
about  vaccination  itself ;  the  hostility  is  principally  to 
the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act. 

19.209.  Has  that  state  of  feeling  been  growing,  do 
you  think  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  growing  during  the  last 
10  years. 

19.210.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? 
—Yes. 

19.211.  "When  did  the  Board  cease  to  prosecute  ? — 
I  think  it  will  be  about  four  years  ago,  from  three  to 
four  years  ago. 

19.212.  There  have  been  no  prosecutions  since  that 
time  ? — No. 

19.213.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  any 
attempt  to  revive  prosecutions  ? — Things  would  become 
very  serious,  I  should  say,  in  Nelson.  At  the  time 
the  prosecutions  did  take  place  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  public  indignation,  and  they  had  to  bring  in  a  large 
force  of  police  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  town. 

19.214.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  vaccination  law  in  Nelson  ? — 
I  could  not  say  what  the  law  could  do  ;  it  is  just 
possible  that  they  might  enforce  it ;  but  it  would  meet 
with  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  might  be,  certainly. 

19.215.  Is  the  antagonism  that  you  speak  of  confined 
to  Nelson,  or  is  there  a  similar  antagonism  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  ? — In  some  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  the  feeling  is  very  strong,  narticu- 
larly  in  Colne  and  Brierfield,  and  Barrowford.  I  see 
I  have  got  Padiham  and  Burnley  on  my  list,  but  I  am 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  Padiham  and  Burnley  ; 
but  I  can  speak  to  the  other  two,  as  they  happen  to  lie 
nearest  to  Nelson. 

19.216.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  P— Not  particularly  that  I 
am  aware  of ;  I  am  here  simply  to  state  what  is  the 
feeling  of  the  public  about  this  question. 

19.217.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  If  an  outbreak  of 
small-pox  were  to  take  place  at  Nelson  would  any 
special  steps  be  taken,  do  you  think  ? — I  should  say  so, 
just  as  there  would  in  every  other  place. 

19.218.  What  steps  ? — I  do  not  know  ■  that  would  be 
left  to  the  authorities  of  course.     I  could  not  say. 

19.219.  What  authorities? — Partly  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  partly  to  the  Corporation. 

19.220.  (Chairman.)  But  you  are  a  member  of  both 
those  bodies  ? — Yes. 


Gott  examined.  Mr.  S.  Gott. 

19.221.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Can  you  not  say 
what  steps  would  be  taken  ;  would  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty about  isolating  all  the  patients,  and  those  who 
had  been  subjected  to  contagion  P — I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  a  great  deal.  We  have  not  had  much  small- 
pox" in  Nelson.  I  think  during  the  last  20  years  we 
have ;  hardly  had  a  case  of  small-pox,  so  we  have  never 
been"  tried  with  it ;  but  I  think  we  should  be  able  to 
manage.with  any  number  of  cases  that  we  should  be 
likely  to  have.  We  are  now  contemplating  the  erection 
of  an  infectious  diseases  hospital  in  connexion  with 
some  other  places,  indeed  we  are  beginning  to  do  it,  and 
preparing  for  anything  of  that  kind  that  might  happen. 

19.222.  Supposing  there  were  a  regulation,  that  in 
case  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  all  those  for  whom  the 
medical  authorities  thought  it  desirable  should  be  re- 
moved to  some  place,  and  that  all  those  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  certain  authorities,  had  exposed  themselves 
to  contagion,  should  be  put  in  quarantine  for  a  definite 
time  ;  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  ? — That 
is  what  we  have  done  with  other  infectious  diseases. 

19.223.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
about  it  p — I  do  not  think  there  would ;  we  have  done 
it  already  with  infectious  diseases  of  different  kinds, 
typhoid  and  scarlatina,  and  so  on.  The  Corporation 
take  steps  immediately  when  any  case  of  an  infectious 
disease  breaks  out  to  isolate  it. 

19.224.  And  to  isolate  also  those  subject  to  infection  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  take  a  cottage  or  two  and  put  them  there, 
and  allow  nobody  to  go  to  them  or  see  them. 

19.225.  Supposing  that  a  case  of  small-pox  were  to 
occur  in  a  house,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  the 
authorities  putting  all  those  persons  who  were  in  the 
house,  and  had  been  in  contact  with  the  patient,  into 
quarantine  for  a  definite  time,  say  three  weeks  ? — 
Possibly  they  would  do  so ;  they  would  first  of  all 
isolate,  of  course,  the  infected  person,  probably  leave 
him  in  the  house  and  take  all  the  others  out. 

19.226.  Would  there  be  any  strong  public  opinion 
about  that  p — I  should  think  not. 

19.227.  The  people  of  Nelson  would  not  object  to  it  p 
— I  do  not  think  they  would  object  to  isolation  ;  I  do 
not  know  why  they  should. 

19.228.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  Have  they  in  any  one 
case  taken  apparently  healthy  people  out  of  their  house 
and  put  them  into  a  cottage  ? — Yes  ;  when  we  have  had 
cases  of  infectious  disease  they  have  taken  all  the 
inmates  out  of  the  house  except  the  infected  person, 
and  then  engaged  a  nurse  to  wait  on  the  infected 
person. 

19.229.  In  their  own  house  ? — Mostly. 

19.230.  Have  they  removed  the  other  inmates  ? — They 
have  removed  the  other  inmates  from  the  house. 

19.231.  In  how  many  cases  ? — Not  many ;  we  have 
not  had  many. 

19.232.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  these  persons 
were  kept  by  themselves  for  a  certain  time  ? — -Yes  ;  but 
we  have  not  had  a  case  of  that  kind  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  ;  it  was  so  some  few  years  ago. 

19.233.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  at  present 
any  place  for  isolation  P — No. 

19.234.  Or  any  place  especially  appropriated  for  cases 
of  infectious  disease  ? — No. 

19.235.  What  was  the  name  of  the  family  that  were 
isolated?— I  cannot  remember  now;  I  forget  the 
names. 

19.236.  Can  you  remember  the  street  ? — One  was  in 
Manchester  Road.  As  I  say,  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  house,  all  the  family  except  the  infected  person, 
and  then  a  nurse  engaged  to  wait  on  him.  That  is 
perhaps  the  last  case  we  have  had,  four  or  five  years 
ago. 
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  think  it  was  typhoid  fever,  but  I  will  not  be  sure  about 
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19.238.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  What  was  done  with  the 
persons  who  were  taken  out  ?  — They  were  taken  to 
another  cottage  and  kept  isolated. 

19.239.  Of  their  own  freewill? — I  do  not  know  for 
that.  Of  course  they  understand  from  the  Corporation 
that  they  have  it  to  do,  or  from  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians. 

19.240.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  long  were 
they  kept  isolated  ? — Perhaps  two  months. 

19.241.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  they  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation  ?—  Yes,  and  of  the  Poor  Law. 

19.242.  They  paid  their  butcher's  bills,  and  so  on  ? — 
There  were  not  many  butcher's  bills  ;  they  were  pro- 
vided with  food  like  all  others  dependent  for  charity 
upon  the  rates. 

19.243.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  They  were  very  poor 
people  then  ? — Mostly. 

19.244.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  means  did  you  take  to 
prevent  these  people  from  mixing  with  other  persons, 
from  leaving  the  cottage  aDd  going  amongst  the  popu- 
lation ?— We  kept  them  in  the  house. 

19.245.  How  ? — They  had  to  remain  in  the  house  cr 
houses  that  were  provided  for  them. 

19,426.  But  how  did  you  manage  to  ensure  that  they 
did  remain  in  the  house  ? — Of  course  they  were  told 
that  they  had  to  keep  in,  and  food  was  taken  to  them 
and  put  in  at  the  door,  and  a  nurse  waB  there  to  wait 
on  them. 

The  witne 


19.247.  A  nurse  to  wait  on  the  healthy  people  ? — Yes, 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  out. 

19.248.  Still  tbeie  was  nobody  to  prevent  their 
coming  out  ?— Yes,  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  out. 

19.249.  But  how  could  you  prevent  it  ? — We  had 
always  somebody  with  them  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not. 

19.250.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  you  put  a  policeman 
opposite  the  door  ? — Not  a  policeman  always ;  they 
had  a  nurse  there,  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  servant  of 
the  Corporation  about. 

19.251.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  1  thought  you  said  the 
nurse  was  left  in  the  house  to  wait  upon  the  infected 
person  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  nurse  in  the  house  with  the 
infected  person,  and  there  was  somebody  to  look  after 
those  who  had  been  taken  out,  to  see  that  they  did  not 
get  out  amongst  the  community ;  I  do  not  say  it  was  a 
nurse  exactly. 

19.252.  (Mr.  Picton.)  There  must  be  a  good  number 
of  children  growing  up  in  Nelson  who  have  not  been 
vaccinated  ? — I  should  think  there  are  a  good  many  of 
them. 

19.253.  Do  they  go  to  work  P— Yes. 

19.254.  What  course  does  the  factory  inspector  take 
with  regard  to  them  ? — I  do  not  know. 

19.255.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  working 
of  that  ?— No. 

19.256.  Is  there  a  School  Board  in  Nelson? — No. 

19.257.  Are  any  of  the  children  admitted  as  pupil  - 
teachers  in  the  schools  when  they  are  unvaccinated  ? — J. 
do  not  know  that. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Whittakee  examined. 


19.258.  (Chairman.)  You  are  an  Alderman  of  the 
borough  of  Nelson,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

19.259.  And  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Corporation  ? — Yes. 

19.260.  And  chairman  of  the  Burnley  Union  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — Vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ;  chairman  of  the  Union  assessment  committee. 

19.261.  Do  you  reside  in  Nelson? — I  do. 

19.262.  "What  information  have  you  to  give  to  the 
Commission  with  reference  to  vaccination,  and  the 
feeling  with  regard  to  it,  and  otherwise,  in  that  town? 
—-•Until  within  the  last  three  years  I  was  a  pro-vac- 
cinator,  although  dwelling  in  a  town  where  anti-vac- 
cination views  were  dominant.  For  some  five  years 
before  any  material  change  took  place  in  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  I  had  been  carefully  -watching  the 
course  of  events  in  Leicester  and  Keighley,  and  had 
noted  with  surprise  their  successful  resistance  to  the 
inroads  of  small-pox,  notwithstanding  the  practical 
absence  of  vaccination  in  their  midst.  I  had  also 
noticed  from  personal  inspection  several  cases  of  injury 
to  pauper  children,  which  undoubtedly  arose  from  vac- 
cination, and  also  amongst  children  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  And  here  allow  me  parenthetically  to 
state  that  no  special  blame  attaches  itself  to  the 
method  adopted  by  our  Workhouse  doctor.  I  attribute 
the  disastrous  results  in  the  cases  of  the  pauper  chil- 
dren in  a  large  degree  to  ingrained  unhealthiness  of 
bodily  habit  excited  by  vaccination  into  active  manifes- 
tation. While  comparatively  content  to  accept  this 
view  with  regard  to  these  particular  cases,  I  cannot 
overlook  the  non-preventible  dangers  to  healthy  chil- 
dren arising  from  the  introduction  of  vaccine  matter, 
even  when  directly  imported  from  the  calf ;  the  latter 
a  danger  which  has  been  brought  into  strong  relief  by 
the  recent  researches  and  findings  of  eminent  medical 
men,  who  have  thereby  rendered  immeasurable  public 
service.  Up  to  three  years  ago  I  had  not  studied  this 
question  critically,  and  held  the  opinions  received  and 
advocated  by  those  who  believe  in  vaccination.  I  was 
a  subscriber  for  the  recent  edition  of  the  Bncyclopoedia 
Britannica,  and  read  very  carefully  the  article  by  Dr. 
Creighton  on  vaccination.  This,  combined  with  the 
numerous  cases  of  injury  from  vaccination  which  bad 
come  under  my  notice  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  and 
the  good  results  that  had  followed  the  action  of 
Leicester  and  Keighley  before  mentioned,  caused  me 
to  re-consider  my  position.  The  outbreak  of  small-pox 
that  occurred  in  St.  Joseph's  School,  Manchester,  in 


1888,  when  a  vaccinated  child  communicated  the 
disease,  which  attacked  67  inmates,  the  institution  con- 
taining at  the  time  146  scholars,  besides  officers,  all 
duly  vaccinated,  and  the  fact  that  the  practical  lapse 
of  vaccination  in  my  own  town  was  concurrent  with 
entire  absence  of  small-pox,  not  only  strengthened  my 
growing  disbelief,  but  convinced  me  that  the  practice 
is  unscientific  and  detrimental  to  public  health.  In 
following  convictions  slowly  and  painfully  reached  I 
had  to  accept  considerable  adverse  criticism  in  the 
local  press,  exploited  hy  every  possible  shade  of 
political  opinion,  from  friends  who  had  known  me 
as  a  pronounced  pro-vaccinator.  I  acquainted  the 
secretary  of  the  local  Anti-Compulsory  Vaccination 
League  with  this  change  in  my  dews,  requested  him  to 
have  me  enrolled  as  a  member,  am  now  president  of  the 
local  society,  and  have  since  my  alteration  of  opinion 
advocated  the  cause  of  anti-compulsion  wherever  I 
could  be  of  service,  having  satisfied  myself  first  that 
inoculation  and  vaccination  have  been  blunders  from 
their  inception  and  initiation ;  second,  that  the  de- 
crease of  the  mortality  from  small-pox  is  due  to  sanita- 
tion ;  third,  that  vaccination  is  an  infective  agent ; 
four,  that  sanitation  is  the  one  safe  and  certain  pre- 
ventive against  epidemics  and  all  zymotic  diseases  ; 
and  five,  that  in  face  of  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
in  possession  of  the  country,  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Vaccination  Acts  should  be  promptly  repealed. 
A  lengthened  experience  as  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  has 
shown  me  that  opposition  to  vaccination  is  not  found 
alongside  extreme  poverty  (I  have  carefully  noted  that 
personally),  but  that  dissatisfaction  obtains  its  strongest 
support  from  cleanly,  thoughtful,  steady,  workpeople 
who  are  daily  making  considerable  sacrifices  for  the 
well-being  of  their  families,  and  are  in  the  fore-front 
in  advocating  educational,  sanitary,  and  social  reforms. 
Carefully  thought  out  objections  to  vaccination  and 
a  consequent  well-grounded  opposition  to  the  Vacci- 
nation Acts  are  rapidly  spreading  amongst  all  classes. 
Several  members  of  the  medical  profession  of  my  own 
acquaintance  have  lately  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  practice,  and  one  has 
openly  announced  his  total  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  observance.  In  my  opinion  any  further  attempts 
to  enforce  vaccination  in  the  town  of  Nelson  or  its 
vicinity  would  practically  speaking  be  resisted  by  the 
whole  of  the  population,  would  be  unsuccessful,  and 
would  bring  into  disrepute  any  and  every  authority 
that  might  strive  to  carry  out  compulsion  therein. 
The  Vaccination  Acts  have  become  inoperative  in 
Nelson  because  the  inhabitants  have  arrived  at  the 
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deliberate  conclusion  that  not  only  is  enforcement 
irritating  in  itself,  but  that  the  practice  of  vaccination 
is  positively  injurious  and  non-preventive  and  therefore 
worse  than  useless.  Many  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Burnley  Union  within  which  Nelson  is  situated,  and 
hundreds  of  well-informed  fathers  of  families  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  repeated  fines  and,  if  need  be,  imprison- 
ment rather  than  conform  or  cause  others  to  conform 
to  a  practice  which  in  their  firm  and  settled  opinion 
disseminates  disease  throughout  the  country,  entails 
a  cruel  and  excuseless  interference  with  parental 
guidance  and  control,  and  is  opposed  to  enlightened 
conviction. 

19.263.  Have  you  given  us  all  the  material  circum- 
stances which  led  to  your  change  of  opinion  ? — Yes. 

19.264.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Eleven  years.  The  fault  found  with  me 
when  I  entered  at  first,  was  that  I  was  too  young  for 
the  post. 

19.265.  But  you  were  on  the  Board  then  during  the 
period  when  vaccination  was  enforced  ? — Yes. 

19.266.  You  will  be  able  to  tell  us  exactly  when  it 
ceased  to  be  enforced  ? — About  six  years  ago,  I  think. 

19.267.  You  were  an  elected  member  of  the  Board  ? — 
I  am. 

19.268.  Were  you  returned  as  a  pro-vaccinator  in  the 
early  period  of  your  membership  ? — The  question  never 
came  to  the  front  at  that  time. 

19.269.  Were  you  ever  returned  to  the  Board  as  a 
pro-vaccinator? — Never  on  that  account,  but  my  views 
were  well  known  at  the  time. 

19.270.  But  at  that  time  people  were  indifferent  to 
the  matter,  L  gather  ? — I  was  returned  as  a  known  pro- 
vaccinator  when  they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  matter, 
and  I  told  the  anti-compulsionists  to  do  their  worst 
and  turn  me  out  if  they  could  ;  they  met  me  the  night 
before  the  nomination  and  said  they  should  appoint 
another  man  in  my  place  ;  I  said  they  could  do  that,  I 
was  quite  willing,  I  should  stand  by  my  opinions. 

19.271.  Were  you  opposed? — No,  I  was  not  opposed; 
they  said  they  did  not  think  they  could  turn  me  out, 
that  was  the  reason  why  tbey  did  not  oppose  me. 

19.272.  I  suppose  that  was  at  the  time  when  the  anti- 
vaccination  feeling  was  not  as  great  as  it  afterwards 


became  ? — So  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  is  between  five 
and  six  years  ago,  when  it  was  very  strong. 

19.273.  But  do  you  think  now  that  any  pro-vaccinator 
would  be  returned  ? — Not  as  such.  I  think  there  is  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  question  altogether  ;  that  it 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  exchange  of  personalities 
now  as  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  both  pro- vaccinators 
and  anti-vaccinators ;  that  there  is  less  ill -feeling 
imported  into  the  questiofi,  and  more  thought. 

19.274.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Factory  A.cts  in  Nelson  ? — I  have  as  an 
employer. 

19.275.  Do  you  employ  half-timers  ? — I  do. 

19.276.  Does  the  factory  inspector  require  them  to  bo 
vaccinated  ? — No  ;  the  factory  doctor  cannot  require 
them  to  be  vaccinated.  He  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
me,  and  one  morning  I  happened  to  be  in  when  our 
half-timers  were  coming  before  him  ;  he  asked  the 
question  of  one  ci  the  half-timers,  "  Have  yon  been 
"  cut"  ?  And  I  said  "  Doctor,  have  you  any  right  to 
"  put  that  question  "  ?  smilingly.  Of  course  he  turned 
round  To  me  and  said.  "I  understand  you  are  one  of 
"  those  anti-vaccinationists.'7  I  said,  "  That  is  not  an 
ic  answer  to  the  question  I  asked  ycu  ;  1  asked  you, 
"  have  you  the  right  to  put  this  question  to  the 
"  children,  have  they  been  cut  "  r 

19.277.  What  reply  did  he  make  ? — He  only  smiled, 
and  went  on. 

19.278.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  elementary 
schools  ;  are  you  a  school  manager? — I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  local  school  attendance  committee  till 
quite  recently. 

19.279.  Are  all  the  pupil-teachers  required  to  be 
vaccinated  ? — That  1  could  not  give  you  any  informa- 
tion upon. 

19.280.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  any  of  the  doctors  belong 
to  your  local  society  ? — I  am  not  quite  aware.  There 
is  a  Mr.  Little,  who  is  a  pronounced  anti-compulsory 
man,  a  doctor,  but  whether  he  is  a  member  of  our 
society  or  not  I  cannot  say;  he  has  spoken  at  our 
meetings  against  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

19.281.  Where  do  you  hold  your  meetings? — The 
public  meetings  are  held  in  the  largest  room  in  the 
town. 


Mr.  J. 
Whittaher. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  J.  o'clock. 


Eightieth  Day. 


Wednesday,  16th  December  1891. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  LORD  HERSOHELL  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  Guyer  Hunter,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy. 

Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 


Professor  Michael  Foster. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P. 
Mr.  F.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Francis  Haines  examined. 


19.282.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  newsagent,  residing  in 
the  Mile  End  Road,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

19.283.  Have  you  interested  yourself  in  the  question 
of  compulsory  vaccination  ? — I  have. 

19.284.  And  you  are  able  to  speak  to  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  district  in  which  you  live  in  regard  to 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

19.285.  Has  there  been  mucii  opposition  to  vaccina- 
tion in  that  district? — It  has  been  very  strong  the  last 
20  years  or  more. 


19,286.  What  is  the  first  matter  to  which  you  wish  to 
speak  ? — The  present  attitude  of  the  Guardians  of  Mile 
End  Old  Town  has  been  brought  about  by  pressure 
from  without.  About  18  or  20  years  ago  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Mile  End  Old  Town  Vestry 
Hall,  at  which  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  Guardians.  One  speaker  only  was  permitted.  The 
choice  fell  on  the  late  Dr.  Pearce.  I  do  not  remember 
more  than  one  imprisonment,  that  of  a  man  named 
Oakey,  but  there  were  numerous  summones  and  some 
fines.    In  the  majority  of  cases  the   summons  was 
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Mr.  sufficient.  A  local  society  was  formed  in  1871  or  1872. 
J.  F.Haines.    Oakey's  imprisonment  took  place  in  March  1874.  The 

  last  attempt  at  prosecution  was  a  summons  against  Mr. 

16  Dec.  1891.  Langridge,  which  was  dismissed;  and  another  was 
issued,  which  was  also  dismissed.  Thiswasin  November 
1887.  During  the  epidemic  of  1871-3,  and  successive 
epidemics,  I  called  attention  to  the  iuefficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion by  copying  the  Medical  Officer's  returns  week  by 
week  on  a  double-crown  poster  in  large  letters,  thus  : — 
"  Beware  of  vaccination.  This  week  in  Mile  End  Old 
"  Town  there  have  been  six  deaths  from  small-pox, 
"  four  vaccinated,  two  unvaccinated."  Of  course  the 
numbers  varied.  There  have  been  many  public  meet- 
ings ;  some  arranged  by  my  late  friend  John  Stephens, 
some  by  myself,  and  some  by  others. 

19.287.  Was  the  intention  of  that  poster  to  represent 
that  people  were  safer  if  they  were  unvaccinated  ? — The 
intention  was  to  show  that  vaccination  had  no  effect. 

19.288.  That  would  depend,  would  it  not,  on  the 
proportion  which  the  vaccinated  population  bore  to  the 
unvaccinated? — I  think  not,  if  we  were  to  put  the 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  together  and  see  what  the 
result  was  as  compared  with  what  it  was  prior  to 
inoculation. 

19.289.  But  if  the  two  were  out  of  a  very  much 
smaller  population  than  the  four,  that  would  not  have 
indicated,  would  it,  what  you  intended  to  indicate  by 
your  placard  ? — My  point,  there  would  be  this  :  that  as 
all  these  vaccinated  were  protected,  they  ought  not  to 
have  small-pox  at  all,  and  had  no  business  to  be  there. 

19.290.  That  is  assuming  vaccination  to  be  an  absolute 
protection  to  everybody  P — Exactly.  I  understand  that 
is  how  the  Act  was  brought  in  force.  That  was  the 
promise,  that  it  should  be  an  absolute  protection,  and 
1  think  Mr.  Simon's  evidence  before  the  Committee  6f 
1871  went  that  far. 

19.291.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  those  cases  you  quoted 
cases  attacked  by  small-pox  or  deaths  by  small -pox  ?-r- 
These  were  deaths  by  sruall-pox. 

19.292.  And  four  out  of  six  of  the  deaths  by  small-pox 
in  that  particular  week,  as  I  understand,  were  vaccinated 
persons  ? — That  was  in  that  one  week ;  but  so  far  as 
my  recollection  goes  (this  is  as  far  back  as  1871)  the 
majority  of  deaths  were  among  the  vaccinated. 

19.293.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  are  speaking  from 
recollection? — I  am  speaking  fiom  recollection.  The 
question  has  never  been  allowed  to  drop,  but  the  present 
attitude,  I  think,  is  traceable  to  the  candidature  of  Mr. 
Emest  Hart  for  the  Mile  End  division  of  the  borough  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  in  the  year  1885.  Letters  appeared  in 
the  daily  and  local  press  calling  attention  to  his  ante- 
cedents on  the  vaccination  and  other  vexed  medical 
questions,  in  which  individual  liberty  was  concerned. 
A  meeting  was  called  at  the  East  London  Mission,  and 
a  branch  society  was  formed,  of  which  I  was  unani. 
mously  elected  honorary  secretary.  With  the  assistance 
of  my  colleague,  Mr.  George  Reynolds,  and  many  others 
locally,  of  leading  members  of  the  London  Society,  and 
other  forces,  we  succeeded  in  keeping  Mr.  Hart  out. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  correspondence  in  the  local 
press,  leaflets,  and  public  meetings.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  my  final  leaflet. 

19.294.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  was  a  parlia- 
mentary candidature  ? — That  was  a  par  liamentary 
candidature.  There  are  several  leaflets  here,  but  this  is 
the  final  one. 

19.295.  (Chairman.)  Did  Mr.  Ayrton  get  in?— No, 
Mr.  Ayrton  did  not  get  in. 

19.296.  Then  your  candidate  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  candidate  whom  you  were  opposing  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon,  he  was  not  my  candidate ;  I  was  obliged  to  fight 
with  such  weapons  as  I  found. 

19.297.  But  you  gave  reasons  why  the  people  should 
vote  for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other,  and  they  neither 
of  them  got  in  ? — Exactly. 

19.298.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Who  did  get  in?— 
Mr.  Spencer  Charrington  ;  he  is  the  present  member. 

19.299.  (Br.  Collins.)  It  was  a  three-cornered  fight  ? 
— Yes,  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Ayrton  sprang  partly  from, 
the  fact  that  there  are  very  many  who  will  vote  some 
way,  they  cannot  understand  abstaining  from  voting,  so 
I  asked  them  to  vote  for  Mr.  Ayrton. 

19.300.  (Chairman.)  I  observe  that  the  reasons  why 
they  should  not  vote  for  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  were  apparently 
all  reasons  founded  on  vaccination  ? — Yes. 


19.301.  But  of  the  reasons  why  they  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Ayrton  vaccination  only  formed  a  very  small  item 
in  the  total  ? — Exactly. 

19.302.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  Mr.  Ayrton  in  a 
majority  as  compared  with  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  ? — No. 

19.303.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  came  second? — Mr.  Ernest 
Hart  came  second. 

19.304.  (Professor  Michal  Foster.)  Are  Mr.  Charring- 
ton's  views  on  vaccination  acceptable  to  you  and  your 
friends  ? — No,  not  at  all.  The  inhabitants  thus  became 
so  well  educated  on  the  question  as  not  to  have  forgotten 
it  yet.  After  this  time  it  became  customary  for 
candidates  for  election  as  Guardians  to  call  public 
meetings  in  aid  of  their  candidatures.  At  these  meetings 
they  were  well  heckled  on  this  subject.  By  these  means 
we  first  got  some  who,  though  indifferent,  promised 
favourably ;  then  some  who  were  against  compulsion ; 
then  one  or  two  earnest  on  our  side,  and  some  who  were 
defaulters  themselves.  At  the  last  election  18  candidates 
were  selected,  to  whom  three  questions  were  sent  through 
the  pust.  Here  is  one  of  the  questions  and  the  reply. 
I  can  just  read  the  questions,  they  are  very  short. 
"  If  elected  (1)  Will  you  vote  against  the  prosecution 
"  of  defaulters  under  the  Vaccination  Acts  ?  (2)  Will  you 
"  vote  against  issuing  any  notices  by  the  Vaccination 
"  Officer  ?  (3)  Will  you  insist  on  the  Vaccination  Officer 
f '  carrying  out  your  resolutions  ?  "  the  replies  warranted 
us  in  issuing  the  leaflet  I  have  here,  anci.  the  result 
of  it  was  that  we  got  14  out  of  18  on  our  side.  This 
was  followed  up  by  deputations  to  the  Guardians 
to  keep  them  to  their  promises.  The  first  point  we 
gained  was  that  the  Board  decided  to  summon  defaulters 
before  the  Board  instead  of  before  the  magistrates,  thus 
all  penalties  were  avoided.  Notwithstanding  this  it 
was  found  that  repeated  notices  were  issued.  I  have 
known  as  many  as  six  final  notices  from  the  same 
Vaccination  Officer  and  to  the  same  person,  and  an 
additional  one  from  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians.  A 
deputation  to  the  new  Board  in  August  1890  asked  them 
to  refrain  from  issuing  any  notice  at  all.  The  Board 
resolved  to  issue  one  only,  a  simple  reminder  without 
reference  to  pains  or  penalties.  This  is  their  resolution 
and  this  is  a  copy  of  the  amended  notice.  I  have  got 
those  copies  of  resolutions  from  the  clerk  to  the 
Guardians.  This  policy  reduced  the  vaccinations  on 
the  average  from  49  to  9  per  cent.  I  have  applied 
for  an  exact  and  detailed  return  which  has  been  sup- 
plied to  the  end  of  1890.  This  return  shows  a  per- 
centage of  vaccinations  to  births  from  January  to  July 
inclusive  of  only  2,354  births  to  1,155  vaccinations,  or 
a  per-centagc  of  49'24,  and  from  August  to  December 
the  per-centage  is  reduced  to  27-3.  I  have  here  the 
detailed  statement  from  the  Board,  and  also  reduced 
to  months  by  myself.  The  clerk  informs  me  the  low 
figures  of  December  1890  are  sustained  during  the  pre- 
sent year. 

19.305.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  matter  you 
wish  to  speak  to  ? — In  this  we  had  to  reckon  with  the 
Vaccination  Officer  and  the  Public  Vaccinators.  With 
decreased  vaccination  these  gentlemen  received  de- 
creased incomes.  In  February  1891  (that  is  the  pre- 
sent year)  the  Vaccination  Officer,  in  defiance  of  the 
Guardians'  resolution,  issued  notices  right  and  left, 
headed  "Final  notice  before  summons  "  in  red  ink,  of 
which  I  have  a  copy  here,  and  also  other  notices.  I 
called  attention  to  this  by  letter,  and  the  Board  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  inquire  and  report.  My  letter 
was  followed  by  another  deputation.  The  final  decision, 
practically,  leaving  the  Officer  to  do  as  he  liked,  was 
reported  in  the  "Eastern  Post."  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  this  report  and  of  my  rejoinder.  In  April  1891  the 
present  Board  was  elected  with  14  on  our  side,  and 
on  their  meeting  we  had  another  deputation,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  passing  of  the  following  resolution : 
"  We  declare  our  adhesion  to  the  principle  that  no 
"  parent  or  person  in  this  Hamlet  who  has  con- 
"  scientious  objections  to  vaccination  shall  be  prose- 

cuted."  In  July  I  issued  the  poster  I  have  here, 
which  was  followed  by  this  leaflet,  which  contained 
more  matter,  and  corrected  the  second  paragraph  in 
the  large  bill.  These  efforts  brought  the  vaccination 
returns  very  low.  In  August  the  Vaccination  Officer 
resigned,  and  I  immediately  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  Board:  "To  the  Chairman,  Mile  End  Board 
"  of  Guardians.  Sir, — Understanding  from  the  lugu- 
"  brious  report  in  the  'East  London  Advertiser' 
"  that  your  Board  is  now  without  a  Vaccination 
"  Officer,  I  think  the  times  favourable  for  the  cause 
"  I  advocate  to  make  the  following  remarks,  and 
"  which  I  hope  you  will  receive  with  all  friendliness  : — 
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"  1.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  pervading  some  of  the 
"  members  of  your  Board  that  a  Vaccination  Officer  is 
"  necessary  for  those  parents  who  desire  to  have  their 
"  children  vaccinated.  This  idea  is  absolutely 
"  erroneous,  for  you  have  (a)  vaccination  stations 
"  and  operators  provided ;  (b)  the  registrar  gives 
"  a  printed  form  with  the  certificate  of  birth,  con- 
"  taining  an  admonition  to  get  the  child  vaccinated  on 
"  the  one  hand,  and  the  time  and  place  where  it  can 
"  be  done  gratis  (that  is,  at  the  cost  of  the  rates)  on 
"  the  other  hand,  thus  providing  for  all  those  cases. 
"  2.  Permit  me  to  call  to  your  mind  your  resolution 
"  of  last  May,  and  to  remind  you  that  your  late  Officer, 
"  acting  within  his  legal  right,  defied  your  resolution, 
"  and  acted  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  in- 
"  tention  of  your  Board,  and  this  because,  when  once 
"  appointed,  the  Vaccination  Officer  is  almost  beyond 
"  control.  Need  I  point  out  the  illogical  position  of 
"  resolving  on  a  certain  course,  and  afterwards  ap- 
"  pointing  an  Officer  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  frustrate 
"  that  course.  3.  The  Vaccination  Officer  is  required 
"  only  for  recalcitrants,  just  as  in  years  gone  by  the 
"  slave  hunter  and  his  blood-hounds  were  required  to 
"  hunt  up  runaway  slaves ;  and  just  as  merciless  as 
"  the  slave-hunter  was,  is  the  hunter  after  healthy 
"  babies.  In  neither  case  does  the  prospect  of 
"  misery,  disease,  or  death  hold  the  leash.  Some 
"  years  ago  a  present  member  of  your  Board,  in  a 
"  paper  on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  pointed  out 
"  how  completely  these  Acts  inverted  the  usual  method 
"  of  legal  procedure.  But  I  desire  to  point  out  to  him, 
"  and  to  the  whole  of  your  Board,  that  this  case  of 
"  compulsory  vaccination  is  even  stronger.  In  this 
"  case  it  is  the  healthy  helpless  babe  that  is  to  be 
"  hunted,  from  the  age  of  three  months  to  14  years, 
"  because  some  doctors  believe,  &c.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  it  was  the  budding  maiden 
"  of  14  to  the  matron  of  indefinite  age,  whom  the 
"  policeman  believed,  &c.  You  colleague  also  in  the 
"  same  paper  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  State  in  con- 
"  flict  with  parental  rights  and  teaching.  In  this  case 
"  it  is  the  same,  though  much  stronger,  and  I  invite 
"  him  not  to  aid  the  State  in  this  cruel  and  barbarous 
"  interference,  in  its  determination  to  force  a  disease 
"  of  an  unknown  character  and  quantity  on  a  healthy 
"  babe,  the  outcome  of  which  none  can  foresee,  but 
"  which  we  know  has  led  in  numerous  cases  to  life 
"  long  misery,  maiming,  and  death.  On  all  these 
"  grounds,  therefore,  I  ask  you  not  to  stultify  your- 
"  selves  by  appointing  an  Officer  who  will  act  contrary 
"  to  your  pledged  course,  but  at  present  to  refrain 
"  from  such  a  task,  and,  if  necessary,  to  refuse." 
This  was  followed  by  another  deputation,  of  which  I  was 
spokesman,  against  appointing  another  Vaccination  Offi- 
cer, but  we  could  not  secure  the  majority,  7  being  for 
an  Officer,  5  against.  My  speech  on  that  occasion  has 
been  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  you  desire  me  to  read  it.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  people  in  general  disapprove  of  vaccination,  as 
is  shown  by  the  progressive  attitude  of  the  successive 
Boards  of  Guardians,  until  the  climax  was  reached 
at  the  last  election,  when  we  got  a  majority  of  14 
to  4 ;  and  this  some  acknowledge  is  owing  to  our 
action.  I  have  here  a  report  of  a  special  committee, 
brought  about  by  my  means,  of  the  Guardians  of 
1874,  and  that  will  show  you  the  difference  between 
that  time  and  now,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Guardians, 
in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  just  read.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  one  only  of  these  is  a  member  of 
our  Society,  or  has  in  any  way  subscribed  to  our  funds. 
This  is  also  shown  in  the  second  place  by  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  who  was  very  energetic,  and,  save 
on  this  question,  very  popular ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the 
returns  of  diminishing  vaccinations.  An  instance  of 
administration  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 
This  is  a  point  as  to  the  great  eare  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  take  in  providing  lymph  or  providing 
means  for  vaccination  generally.  I  thought  it  was 
very  right  that  I  should  bring  it  before  the  attention  of 
this  Commission,  because  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians 
refused  to  give  me  the  whole  of  the  particulars  upon  it, 
and  perhaps  you  may  think  fit  to  make  inquiry  upon 
the  matter.  I  have  got  it  in  the  form  of  a  question 
which  Mr.  M'Laren  put  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
notice  was  "  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern - 
"  ment  Board  whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
"  the  resolution  of  the  Mile  End  Board  of  Guardians 
"  charging  Dr.  Loano,  their  vaccination  officer,  with 
"  being  drunk  while  performing  his  duties,  so  that  the 


"  lives  and  health  of  several  children  were  risked,  and  Mr. 

"  asking  the  Local  Government  Board  to  institute  an    J.  F.  Haines. 

"  inquiry  into  his  conduct:  Whether  one  child's  arm   

"  was  cut  in  ten  places  by  him,  and  other  children    16  Dec.  1891. 

' '  were  so  badly  cut  that  the  register  was  smeared  with  

"  their  blood  :  Whether  this  is  the  same  Dr.  Loane 
"  who  two  years  ago  was  charged  with  drunkenness 
"  and  neglect  while  Medical  Officer  for  Mile  End,  so 
"  that  he  caused  the  death  of  a  child  named  Piper,  and 
'  j  whether  he  was  then  dismissed  from  that  office :  And, 
"  whether  he  will  institute  an  inquiry  into  all  the 
"  circumstances  of  the  case." 

19.306.  What  answer  was  given  by  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — The  answer  was  that 
that  was  perfectly  correct,  and  an  inquiry  was  appointed, 
and  Dr.  Loane  had  to  send  in  his  resignation.  But  the 
point  I  wished  to  make  upon  this  Was  this  :  How  was  it 
that  a  man  who  was  so  drunken  and  incapable  as  to  bo 
obliged  to  throw  up  his  position  as  Medical  Officer  was 
still  retained  as  Public  Vaccinator  ?  It  seemed  to  me 
that  that  did  not  show  any  particular  care  on  the  part 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  retaining  such  a  man 
in  such  a  position  after  calling  upon  him  to  resign  his 
position  as  Medical  Officer.  Here  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  extreme 
care  taken  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  giving 
sanction  to  the  appointment  of  a  man  as  Public  Vacci- 
nator of  such  drunken  habits  as  to  be  declared  unfit  for 
the  post  of  Medical  Officer. 

19.307.  Was  he  appointed  Public  Vaccinator  after  he 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  other  position  ? — He  held  the 
two  positions  ;  he  was  retained  in  the  one  and  dismissed 
from  the  other. 

19.308.  You  say  "in  giving  sanction  to  the  appoint- 
"  ment."  At  the  time  he  was  appointed  this  incident  had 
not  occurred,  I  gather  ? — It  should  be  ' '  giving  sanction 
"  to  the  retaining  of  a  man  in  the  position."  They  still 
retained  him  and  sanctioned  his  being  retained.  I  do 
not  know  precisely,  he  might  have  been  re-appointed 
or  not.  I  asked  for  the  particulars  and  could  not  get 
them  ;  I  put  it  so  far  as  my  memory  will  carry  me  from 
what  I  remember  of  the  case.  For  this  purpose  I 
applied  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  them  and  the  Local  Government 
Board,  together  with  copies  of  the  minutes  relating  to 
the  same,  but  was  refused.  When  this  exhibition  took 
place  Mr.  Kerwin,  one  of  the  Guardians,  invited  all 
those  parents  who  were  present  at  the  vaccination  sta- 
tion ai  the  time  to  meet  him  at  the  East  London  Mission. 
I  was  invited.  The  question  was  put  to  every  one  why 
they  took  their  babes  to  be  vaccinated.  They  all  replied 
that  they  would  not  were  they  not  compelled.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  put  before  you. 

19.309.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  told  us,  I  think,  that 
the  Vaccination  Officer  instituted  a  number  of  prosecu- 
tions without  any  direction  from  the  Guardians  ? — No, 
he  issued  notices  after  the  Guardians  decided  in  July  or 
August  1890  to  issue  no  notice,  but  a  simple  reminder. 
Finding  that  the  vaccinations  fell  off,  in  February  the 
Vaccination  Officer,  on  his  own  responsibility  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Guardians,  issued  out  notices. 

19.310.  A  threatening  notice  ? — Yes,  specially  headed 
"  Pinal  notice  before  summons." 

19.311.  Had  the  Guardians  previously  passed  any 
general  resolution  directing  their  officer  to  prosecute  in 
such  cases  ? — ISTo,  prosecutions  did  not  take  place,  it 
was  persecution. 

19.312.  Was  a  general  resolution  ever  passed?— Yes, 
I  do  not  think  the  Vaccination  Officer  has  ever  prose- 
cuted without  the  sanction  of  the  Guardians,  he  has 
taken  no  summons. 

19.313.  (Chairman.)  But  the  resolution  of  the  Guar- 
dians only  was,  as  I  gathered,  that  they  would  not 
prosecute  in  any  case  where  the  parents  had  a  con- 
scientious objection,  not  that  they  would  not  prosecute 
anyhow  ? — That  is  so  ;  that  has  been  the  case  for  the 
past  four  years. 

19.314.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  they  prosecuted  in  any 
case  ? — The  last  case  was  in  1877,  Mr.  Langridge's  case  ; 
there  were  two  summonses  taken  out ;  one  was  dismissed 
and  they  took  out  another,  and  that  was  dismissed,  both 
on  technical  grounds  ;  so  that  there  was  no  penalty  or 
anything  resulting  from  it. 

19.315.  But  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians  was  that 
they  would  not  prosecute  where  they  assumed  that  the 
objection  was  on  conscientious  grounds  ? — Yes,  exactly 
so. 
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Mr.  19,316.  Did  any  cases  occur  of  refusals  not  on  con- 

J.  F.  Haines,  scientious  grounds,  from  negligence  or  laziness? — No,  I 

  do  not  remember  more  than  one  summons  for  some 

16  Dec.  1891.  years  at  all. 

19.317.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  resolution 
stopped  all  prosecutions  ? — Yes. 

19.318.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
there  is  no  Vaccination  Officer  for  Mile  End  Hamlet  at 
the  present  time? — There  is  one  appointed,  but  the 
appointment  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  yet;  so  that  practically  they  are 
without  one,  and  have  been  without  one  since  August. 

19.319.  Is  the  Vaccination  Officer  paid  by  salary  or  by 
commission  ? — This  one  is  one  of  the  staff  appointed  to 
do  the  duties,  because  they  are  so  light ;  and  they  have 
added,  or  propose  to  add,  BOZ.  a  year  to  his  salary. 

19.320.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  practice  is  with  re- 
gard to  vaccination  of  infants  born  in  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary  of  Mile  End  Hamlet? — No,  I  cannot;  I  have 
not  inquired  into  the  matter. 

19.321.  There  is  a  large  artisan  population  in  Mile 
End,  is  there  not  p — Id  is  nearly  all  artisans  ;  there  are 
very  few  what  you  may  call  middle  class,  and  certainly 
none  of  the  wealthy  class. 

19.322.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  objections  which  persons  opposing  the  vac- 
cination of  their  children  offer  ?— Yes,  the  general  ob- 
jection is  the  anxiety  it  brings  after  it  is  done.  I  was 
speaking  to  the  clerk  of  the  Guardians  himself  a  little 
Waile  ago  on  that  very  subject,  and  he  said  that  although 
he  was  in  favour  of  vaccination  he  certainly  felt  very 
anxious  during  the  process. 

19.323.  Do  you  mean  that  they  fear  evil  results  to 
their  children  ? — Yes. 

19.324.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  evidence  which 
was  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1871  ? — Yes. 

19.325.  I  will  read  you  three  questions  and  answers  put 
to  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Marson,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  replies  which 
he  made,  at  Questions  4174  to  4176.  "I  suppose  that 
"  you  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  and 
"  a  great  objection  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  people, 
"  against  vaccination  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  know  there  is  ;  but 
"  I  nearly  always  find  that  it  is  the  father  who  objects 
"  and  not  the  mother,  and  it  makes  it  very  suspicious. 
"  (Q.)  What  do  you  mean  ? — (A.)  The  father  would  like 
"  the  family  as  small  as  possible  that  he  has  to  work 
"  for;  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  (Q.) 
"  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  giving  credit  to  the 
"  father  for  looking  much  further  ahead  than  people  in 
"  that  class  of  life  generally  do  ? — (A.)  1  do  not  think 
"  that  they  have  very  far  to  look  when  they  have  their 
"  daily  bread  to  earn  ;  when  the  wages  coming  in  on 
"  Saturday  night  it  pretty  often  comes  to  their  mind 
"  how  the  money  is  disposed  of."  Have  you  in  your 
experience  come  across  any  reasons  for  thinking  that 
considerations  of  that  kind  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opposition  to  vaccination  ? — No.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  those  questions  and  answers.  I  heard  Dr.  Marson 
give  that  evidence  ;  I  felt  extremely  indignant  at  the 
time.  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  general 
foundation  of  truth  for  them.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say 
there  is  no  individual  instance  in  which  it  occurs,  but 
there  is  no  general  foundation ;  of  that  I  am  quite 
certain.  Nor  have  I  come  across  anything  in  all  the 
conversations  I  have  had  that  would  lead  me  in  any 
way  in  that  direction . 

19.326.  Has  it  come  within  your  experience  that  the 
children  of  those  who  have  opposed  the  Vaccination 
Acts  have  suffered  from  small-pox  ? — I  have  not 
experienced  much  myself  in  that  direction,  speaking  of 
my  own  family,  none  of  whom  are  vaccinated,  so  that  I 
have  had  no  suffering  in  that  way ;  but  in  getting  up  a 
deputation  to  ask  the  Guardians  to  issue  no  notices  I  did 
come  across  one  case,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Lynn,  of  a 
man  who  was  vaccinated  at  the  Mile  End  Infirmary 
without  his  mother's  consent,  so  she  states.  The 
circumstances  were  these  :  the  father  wen  t  insane  and 
was  sent  to  Colney  Hatch,  I^think,  and  the  Guardians 


in  pity  with  the  mother  being  left  in  such  a  way,  with- 
out breaking  up  the  home  took  the  children  into  the 
Infirmary  ;  of  which  there  were  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  1 
do  not  know  what  age  the  girl  was ;  the  boy  was  six  at 
that  time.  There  was  no  objection  to  vaccination  in 
this  case,  but  the  mother  had  not  had  the  child  done 
because  it  was  suffering  from  skin  disease,  and  the 
doctor  who  attended  her  family  said  it  was  not  safe  to 
have  the  child  vaccinated;  but  while  he  was  in  the 
Infirmary  he  was  vaccinated  by  the  Medical  Officer  there 
without  the  mother  knowing  it ;  and  ever  since,  he  is 
now  a  man  of  22,  he  has  been  in  a  frightful  state,  no  one 
will  employ  him.  When  I  say  no  one,  the  parish  em- 
ploys him  in  sweeping  the  streets. 

19.327.  Those  were  not  cases  of  small-pox  following 
the  neglect  of  vaccination  ? — No,  I  know  some  cases  of 
small-pox  following  vaccination ;  there  is  my  next  door 
neighbour. 

19.328.  Do  you  know  of  instances  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  anti-vaccinators  in  your  neighbourhood  who 
have  not  been  vaccinated  have  subsequently  suffered 
from  small-pox  or  died  of  small-pox? — Yes,  there  is  my 
own  child.  We  do  not  argue  that  going  without  vacci- 
nation saves  from  small-pox. 

19.329.  Can  you  tell  us  with  regard  to  your  own 
child  ? — I  tell  you  that  he  suffered  from  small-pox  and 
died.  All  my  family  was  down  with  it.  We  happened 
to  live  in  a  very  unhealthy  house  ;  we  did  not  know  it 
till  we  got  there,  and  we  were  all  down  with  small-pox, 
two  children  and  my  wife,  and  I  had  it  slightly  myself. 
My  daughter  is  marked  very  much,  my  son  is  marked 
with  only  one  mark  on  his  forehead,  and  my  wife  is  not 
marked  at  all. 

19.330.  (Mr.  Picton.)  That  was  five  cases  altogether? 
— Yes,  my  mother  and  I  nursed  them  alternately.  I 
had  just  gone  into  business  at  that  time ;  I  had  to 
attend  business  as  well. 

19.331.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Had  you  all  been 
vaccinated  p — No.    I  was  vaccinated  in  infancy. 

19.332.  And  your  wife  ?— Yes.  I.  think  so. 

19.333.  But  your  children  not  ?— My  children  not. 

19.334.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  year  was  that?— That 
would  be  in  1869. 

19.335.  Was  there  much  small-pox  in  Mile  End  at 
that  time  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  then ;  the  epidemic  of 
1871-2  was  a  continuance  of  it. 

19.336.  What  was  the  age  of  the  child  that  died  ? — 
That  was  a  subsequent  epidemic,  in  1879,  I  think. 

19.337.  (Chairman.)  We  have  not  got  the  thing 
exactly.  On  the  first  occasion,  in  the  1869  epidemic, 
there  were  four  of  you  ill  ? — Yes. 

19.338.  None  died  then  ?— None  died  then. 

19.339.  Then  the  one  who  died  was  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

19.340.  Were  there  any  other  children  besides  that 
one  who  had  been  born  in  the  meantime  ? — Yes,  but 
had  not  had  small-pox ;  there  was  only  this  one  that 
had  the  small -pox  then,  and  he  died. 

19.341.  (Mr.  Picton.)  What  was  the  age  of  the  child 
that  died? — Six  years. 

19.342.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  many  children 
had  you  at  the  time  who  had  not  had  small-pox  ? — Only 
one  besides. 

19.343.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  that  one  vaccinated  ? — 
None  of  them  have  been  vaccinated. 

19.344.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  So  that  one  child  died, 
and  two  had  the  small-pox ;  one  was  severely  marked 
and  the  other  slightly  marked  ? — Yes. 

19.345.  And  you  yourself  have  been  vaccinated  in 
infancy,  and  you  bad  a  slight  attack?- -Yes. 

19.346.  And  your  wife  was  slightly  attacked  ? — Yes. 

19.347.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  One  of  your 
children  then  has  not  been  vaccinated  and  not  had  the 
small-pox  ?— Exactly. 

19.348.  But  not  more  than  one  ? — Not  more  than  one. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Wheeli 

19.349.  (Chairman.)  You  wish  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  Commission  of  your  objections,  and  the  grounds 
of  them,  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Barry,  with 
reference  to  the  Sheffield  epidemic  ? — I  do. 

19.350.  What  is  the  first  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  ? — I  wish  to 
make  just  a  short  opening  statement ;  first,  we  are  told 
in  the  opening  lines  of  the  Sheffield  report  that  it  arose 
out  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  occurred  in  the 
town  at  a  time  when  the  disease  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the 
country  generally  ;  and  ib  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
"  instigating  the  behaviour  of  small-pox  under  com- 
"  paratively  simple  conditions  and  in  a  community 
"  large  enough  to  reward  a  particularly  careful  statis- 
"  tical study."  This,  then,  is  the  Government  claim: 
they  affirm  that  they  have  made  this  report  a  "  particu- 
"  larly  careful  statistical  study."  It  becomes  my  duty 
to  show  that  this  claim  is  not  borne  out  by  the  work  done  ; 
and  to  insist  that  the  value  of  the  work  is  not  commen- 
surate with  either  the  claims  or  opportunities  of  the 
Government.  And  this  is  the  more  reprehensible, 
because  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Government  has 
undertaken  to  give  to  the  public  all  the  facts  dealing 
with  the  problem,  arising  in  the  place  where  the 
epidemic  declared  itself.  The  bare  facts  are  that  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox  declared  itself  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield  in  the  early  months  of  1887,  and  continued  to 
spread  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  town  was  not  one 
of  those  places  where  vaccination  was  or  had  been  at 
all  neglected.  The  authorities  as  last  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  after  the  epidemic  had 
been  nine  months  or  so  in  the  town  an  Inspector  is 
sent  down  to  the  town  from  London  to  make  his  par- 
ticularly careful  report,  under  circumstances  which 
open  to  him  all  the  avenues  of  knowledge  necessary 
to  a  complete  statement  of  the  case.  He  arrived  in 
January  1888,  and  continued  "his  observations  unin- 
"  terruptedly  until  the  end  of  June."  In  June  1888  he 
returns  to  London,  and  the  report  he  has  made  is  given 
to  the  world  April  6th,  1889.  There  has  thus  been  no 
hurry  in  the  issue,  and  nothing  to  make  it  possible  to 
plead  as  excuse  that  the  report  was  hurriedly  got  out 
after  a  hurried  preparation.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  the  report  takes  15  months  to  issue  from 
the  time  that  Dr.  Barry  went  to  Sheffield,  and  nine 
months  from  the  time  that  he  returned  to  London, 
after  his  preparations  were  complete.  It  is  true  that 
the  report  itself  is  dated  December  1888,  and  that  it  is 
the  preface  that  is  dated  March  1889.  Is  this  to  be  read 
as  showing  that  the  preface,  written  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
took  three  months  to  prepare  ?  If  so  then  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to  spare  Dr.  Buchanan  on  the 
ground  that  his  introduction  was  a  hurriedly  got  up 
piece  of  special  pleading. 

19.351.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  if  a  report  is  sent 
in  to  a  Board  in  December,  the  person  who  has  to  deal 
with  it  may  have  other  things  to  deal  with  for  the 
Board,  and  may  not  at  once  lay  everything  else  aside, 
and  devote  the  whole  time  from  the  date  on  which  the 
report  is  sent  in  to  the  date  on  which  he  signs  his 
observations,  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  ? — 
Perfectly  ;  but  it  would  be  on  his  mind  all  the  time. 

19.352.  Does  not  your  statement  assume  the  con- 
trary ? — I  think  not. 

19.353.  You  say  that  Dr.  Buchanan  must  have  taken 
in  that  case  three  months  to  consider  what  the  report 
was  to  be  that  he  made  in  March.  That  seems  to  me 
rather  a  strange  deduction  ? — Of  course  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  what  time  he  did  take. 

19.354.  But  you  are  assuming  it ;  is  not  that  based 
on  the  assumption,  and,  if  so,  what  foundation  have 
you  for  the  assumption,  that  when  a  report  is  made  to 
a  public  office  the  person  who  has  to  deal  with  that 
report  sets  aside  everything  else,  and  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  time  from  that  moment  down  to  the  time 
he  makes  his  observations  to  the  consideration  of  that 
report  ;  what  ground  have  you  for  any  such  as- 
sumption ? — I  think  I  have  not  assumed  that ;  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  have  ;  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

19.355.  It  rather  strikes  me  that  you  do  ;  I  do  not 
follow  the  argument  if  you  do  not  assume  it.  You  say, 
that  inasmuch  as  that  report  is  dated  in  December,  and 
Dr.  Buchanan's  observations  are  dated  in  March,  he 
must  have  been  taking  three  months  about  the  con- 
sideration of  it.    Is  not  that  your  argument  ?    If  not,  I 
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am  afraid  I  have  not  caught  what  is  your  argument  P —   

I  would  rather  not  say  then  that  he  took  three  months    16  Dec.  1891. 

to  prepare  his  preface,  but  that  there  were  three  

months  in  which  to  prepare  it.  That  is  really  what  I 
want  to  put,  that  there  was  three  months  space  of 
time,  and  it  was  not  got  dut  in  a  very  great  hurry. 

19.356.  Should  we  be  justified  in  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion ;  is  it  the  fact  that  you  have  taken  from  the 
last  time  you  appeared  before  us  down  to  the  present 
time  in  doing  nothing  else  but  forming  your 
opinion  about  the  Sheffield  case  ? — It  would  be  perfectly 
correct  to  say  that  almost  all  my  leisure  time  has  been 
given  to  it. 

19.357.  But  your  leisure  time  is  not  your  whole  time  ? 
— My  leisure  time  is  very  limited.  It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  on  page  xv  of  the  introduction,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sheffield  obeyed  the  vaccination  laws  better 
than  the  average  of  English  communities.  The  Medical 
Officer  for  the  town,  in  the  report  for  1886,  page  53, 
made  the  same  claim.  Dr.  Buchanan  in  support  of  his 
claim  quotes  an  inspection  of  the  school  children  of  the 
borough  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1862, 
when  the  inspector  found  13  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  school 
children  unvaccinated.  That  is  a  statement  that  is  of 
the  utmost  value  and  importance  in  considering  this 
report.  For  that  there  should  be  in  the  year  1862  a 
school-going  population  in  Sheffield  that  was  only  13  to 
14  per  cent,  unvaccinated  is  proof  that  then,  not  less 
than  now,  the  population  of  the  town  was  as  much  vacci- 
nated as  it  was  fairly  practicable  for  it  to  be.  I  have 
taken  out  the  vaccinations  recorded  in  the  town  accounts 
in  the  public  library,  and  in  1863  those  vaccinations 
that  were  reported  by  the  operators  made  up  75  per 
cent,  of  the  births.  I  have  a  table  here  which  will  show 
that.  (The  table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I., 
Table  A. ;  page  610.)  In  1863  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  are  75  per  cent,  of  the  births  vaccinated. 

19.358.  What  is  the  third  column  ?  —  The  third 
column  is  the  per-centage  of  the  second  on  the  first; 
the  first  being  the  births,  the  second  being  the  vaccina- 
tions, and  the  third  the  per-centage  of  vaccinations  on 
the  births. 

19.359.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  the  vaccina- 
tions primary  vaccinations,  or  do  they  include  re-vacci- 
nations?— I  believe  they  are  primary,  they  are  those 
that  are  reported  in  the  town  accounts. 

19.360.  (Chairman.)  But  1863  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  special  year,  the  vaccinations  before  and  after  that 
are  nothing  like  that  proportion  ? — That  is  so. 

19.361.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  was  not  the 
distinction  made  about  that  time  between  vaccination 
and  re- vaccination  in  the  returns  ? — Are  you  not  re- 
ferring to  the  Local  Government  Board  returns  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  books  ?  Those  are  later,  I 
think  ;  that  was  before  1871,  I  know.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  about  that  point  of  re-vaccinations. 

19.362.  You  do  not  feel  sure  as  to  whether  the  vacci- 
nations that  you  have  numbered  there  are  all  primary  ? 
— The  re-vaccinations  are  a  very  small  number,  if  there 
are  any,  but  I  am  not  perfectly  clear  about  it. 

19.363.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  any  epidemic  in  1863? 
—  Yea. 

19.364.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  you  are  not 
sure  that  that  increase  from  46  to  75  per  cent,  is  not 
due  to  re-vaccination  in  part  ? — I  shall  explain  directly 
that  the  reason  why  those  are  small  is  because  they 
were  not  all  reported.  In  the  year  1870  there  is  a  note 
in  the  town  accounts  :  "This  year's  returns  include  the 
"  children  vaccinated  by  all  duly  qualified  medical 
"  practitioners."  Up  to  that  time  they  had  not  been 
all  returned,  so  that  you  have  not  a  complete  return  of 
all  the  vaccinations  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  but  you 
have  so  many  as  were  returned  to  the  public  office,  and 
were  collected  by  the  authorities. 

19.365.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  year  is  that? — 
The  year  we  are  speaking  of  is  1863. 

19.366.  And  which  is  the  year  in  which  that  note- 
occurs  ? — The  year  1870  in  the  town  accounts. 

19.367.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Then  there  may  have  been  a< 
good  many  more  vaccinated  than  appear  ? — There  must 
have  been  a  very  large  number  more ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  inspector  found  that  there  were  only  13  or  14  per- 
cent, of  school  children  unvaccinated  would  show  that. 
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Mr.  there  must  have  been  a  very  large  number  more,  because 
A.  Wheeler,    in  1862  there  are  only  46  per  cent.  ;  43  in  1861,  and  the 

  other  years,  43  and  43  per  cent. ;  when  at  the  very  time 

16  Dec.  1891.    that  that  was  being  returned  to  the  town  there  were  only 

  13  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  school  unvaccinated 

when  the  Inspector  examined  them. 

19.368.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  do  the  figures  in  the 
second  column  that  you  found  in  the  public  library  pur- 

•  port  to  be  ? — The  words  I  have  copied  out  of  the  town 
accounts.  There  was  a  large  written  book  which  was 
in  the  municipal  buildings  at  Sheffield  in  the  library, 
written  up  in  handwriting  year  after  year  by  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  have  the  surveillance  of  that 
department,  and  it  was  from  this  book  written  up  by 
them  year  by  year  that  I  copied  these  words. 

19.369.  (Chairman.)  What  does  that  book  purport  to 
be  ? — It  purports  to  be  the  record  of  Sheffield  vital 
statistics  and  contains  the  vaccinations  and  births  and 
the  per-centage  vaccinated. 

19.370.  Is  it  correct  that  in  1871  the  births  dropped  to 
3,000  odd?— Yes.  Then  again  in  1870,  or  rather  1872, 
you  notice  a  lapse,  there  is  a  year  missing.  In  1871 
the  2,600,  which  is  all  you  have  there,  is  the  beginning 
of  the  new  books  under  the  new  Act  ;  it  is  mentioned 
that  these  are  the  only  returns  for  the  year  which  are 
recorded  under  the  new  Act. 

19.371.  Then  was  there  not  in  any  other  place  a  record 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  under  the  old  Act  ? — It  is  in  a 
manner,  I  believe,  returned  in  one  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  returns,  but  it  is  not  in  the  town  accounts, 
and  as  they  did  not  agree  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  them. 

19.372.  Then  the  3,000  is  not  the  births  in  that  year 
but  only  a  fraction  of  them  ? — So  many  of  the  births  as 
occurred  after  the  Act  came  into  operation. 

19.373.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Then  in  1868  I  see  a 
very  large  rise  ;  is  that  because  the  Act  of  1867  came 
into  operation? — No,  there  was  a  large  epidemic  in 
1868;  it  is  one  of  those  rises  that  occur  in  epidemic 
times ;  in  the  same  way  in  1863  it  is  precisely  the  same. 

19.374.  But  that  is  the  case  ;  the  Act  of  1867  did  come 
into  operation  in  1868  ? — It  began  in  1867,  I  think. 

19.375.  Do  you  know  when  it  came  into  operation  ? — 
I  think  it  was  September  1867. 

19.376.  No,  January  1st,  1868  ?— Still  I  think  lam 
correct  in  saying  that  the  rise  was  due  to  the  epidemic  ; 
there  were  236  deaths  in  1868. 

19.377.  Is  it ,  not  probable  that  the  stringency  in  the 
law  caused  the  rise  in  vaccination  ? — I  think  not.  In 
1863  there  were  181  small- pox  deaths,  that  is  in  the 
Sheffield  Union,  and  that  is  really  the  reason  of  that 
large  rise  in  the  vaccinations  ;  in  an  epidemic  period 
they  always  rise. 

19.378.  Of  course  it  may  be  so,  but  is  it  not  likely 
that  the  greater  part  of  that  rise  was  owing  to  the  Act 
of  1867  coming  into  operation  on  January  1st,  1868  ?— 
You  must  excuse  me  for  rather  insisting  that  that  is 
not  so.  I  have  gone  most  carefully  into  the  vaccination 
records  in  the- town  accounts  in  Sheffield,  and  even  so 
far  back  as  in  the  early  years  in  this  century  there  were 
a  large  number  of  vaccinations  performed  in  Sheffield 
when  there  was  no  compulsion  of  any  sort  whatever. 

19.379.  There  is  arise  of  more  than  3,000  vaccinations 
between  1867  and  1868,  and  of  about  300  births  ?— That 
is  so.  You  will  notice  that  before  the  1867  Act  came 
into  operation  you  had  not  the  same  amount  recorded, 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  record  there  is  not 
the  full  return.  The  1867  Act  enabled  those  returns  to 
be  made  perfect  by  compelling  the  medical  men  to 
return  ;  but  previously  they  had  only  voluntary  returns. 

19.380.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  improved 
the  vaccination  registration  ? — It  is  simply  a  question 
of  registration.  The  1867  Act  had  no  influence  what- 
ever in  increasing  the  vaccinations  perceptibly,  I  believe, 
in  Sheffield  to  any  serious  extent,  I  feel  clear  about 
that  ,  but  it  did  very  largely  increase  the  return  of  them 
by  ordering  a  public  record  of  them. 

19.381.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  did  you  find  that 
out  ? — Here  is  the  fact  that  the  Inspector  in  1862  found 
only  14  per  cent,  of  school  children  unvaccinated.  That 
would  be  impossible  if  that  record  was  correct. 

19.382.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  say  that  that  appears  in 
Dr.  Barry's  report ;  where  do  you  get  that  from  ? — 
Prom  page  xv  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  introduction  near  the 
foot  of  the  page.  "  In  1862,  at  an  inspection  of  the 
"  borough  school  children  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Privy 


"  Council,  13  or  14  per  cent,  were  found  unvacci- 
"  nated."  That  would  manifestly  be  quite  impossible 
if  those  vaccinations  in  my  table  were  all  the  vaccina- 
tions that  had  taken  place  in  the  earlier  years. 

19.383.  Do  these  figures  relate  to  the  borough  alone  ? 
— To  the  borough,  yes. 

19.384.  You  mentioned  the  Union  a  moment  ago  ;  is 
that  the  same  thing  ? — No,  it  is  not.  You  have  there 
more  than  the  Sheffield  Union ;  you  have  the  two  Unions, 
the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  and  the  Sheffield  Union. 

19.385.  But  does  it  include  the  whole  borough? — 
There  again  I  am  not  perfectly  clear,  because  the  Regis- 
trar-General's statistics  of  births  do  not  exactly  fit  with 
those,  so  that  it  may  be  that  the  registration  districts 
vary  rather  from  the  town  districts  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
much  in  that,  nothing  serious.    I  was  speaking,  I  think, 
of  the  75  per  cent.    There  was  no  proper  or  complete 
registration  of  them  until  the  1867  Act  came  into  force, 
so  that  only  46  per  cent,  were  returned  in  the  year  1862. 
I  take  this  statement  of  the  Inspector  as  proving  that 
the  unvaccinated  have  not  since  1862  been  in  any  large 
minority  in  the  town.    But  it  is  claimed  on  the  same 
page  xv  of  the  introduction,  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  the 
13  or  14  per  cent,  of  school  children  has  been  reduced, 
until  we  are  told  that  the  unvaccinated  in  the  town  now 
are  only  some  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  and 
the  school  age  children  proportion  has  been  reduced,  it 
is  affirmed,  to  less  than  1  per  cent ;  that  is,  I  think,  on 
the  same  page  of  the  introduction.    I  should  have  liked 
to  have  been  able  to  state,  and  having  stated,  to  have 
answered,  point  by  point,  the  vaccinal  doctrines  that 
are  propounded  .  in    the  Sheffield  report.    That  it  is 
not  in   my  power  to  do.    There  are  no  vaccinal  doc- 
trines laid   down,  nor  is  there  any  vaccine  doctrine 
that  the  report  is  declared  to  be  an  answer  to.    On  all 
matters  doctrinal  it  leaves  us  unguided ;  there  are  no 
propositions,   and  no   claims  to  have  proved  them. 
On  page  xvi  of  the  same  introduction,  it  is  true, 
certain  propositions  are  referred  to ;  but  it  is  imme- 
diately said   by  Dr.  Buchanan  that   to  state  them 
would  be  to  re-state  the  greater  part  of  the  work.    I  was 
in  hopes  that  the  examination  of  Dr.  Barry  here  would 
alter  this,  but  it  is  not  the  case  ;  he  leaves  the  report, 
after  his  evidence,  practically  as  he  gave  it  to  the.  world. 
The  report  implies  that  the  vaccinated,  if  attacked  by 
small-pox,  will  suffer  in  an  average  way,  to  a  less  degree 
than  the  unvaccinated.    Yet  there  is  not  one  single 
clear  and  definite  statement  as  to  this.    It  is  a  masse, 
and  the  way  that  they  will  suffer  and  the  way  that  they 
will  die  is  not  stated  in  a  definite  way  ail  through.  In 
one  place  it  is  in  one  proportion,  in  another  place  it  is 
in  another  proportion.    The  report  shows,  however,  as 
all  such  reports  have  done  now  for  many  years,  that  the 
vaccinated  will  be  in  the  immense  majority  of  the  cases, 
if  not  of  the  deaths.  Before  I  pass  on  I  should  just  like  to 
say,  recurring  to  a  point  in  my  mind  that  your  Lordship 
raised,  that  I  have  the  vaccinations  in  the  two  Unions 
copied  from  the  later  reports,  the  Local  Government 
Board  reports  ;  I  have  the  Unions  of  Sheffield  and  Eccle- 
sall Bierlow,  and  they  differ  ;  in  Ecclesall  Bierlow  the 
vaccinations  are  fewer  in  recent  years  than  they  were  in 
1874.  In  1874  and  1875, 86  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  the 
Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  were  vaccinated,  but  86  per 
cent,  has  never  been  touched  in  recent  years,  before  the 
report,  since  1881 ;  so  that  in  the  Ecclesall  Union  in  the 
earlier  years  the  further  you  go  back  towards  1871  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  there  are,  and  in 
the  recent  years  the  less.    That  is  different  from  the 
Sheffield  Union.    The  old  Sheffield  Union  has  always 
been  much  behind  the  other  parts  of  Sheffield  ;  it  com- 
prises the  lower  part  of  the  towr,  and  in  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  1873  and  the  years  following,  running 
veiy  much  the  same  up  to  1878,  when  they  reach  84  per 
cent. ;  in  1879  there  were  84  per  cent,  vaccinated,  so 
that  the  two  unions  do  not  run  on  all  fours  ;  the  Eccle- 
sall Union,  which  is  the  beautiful  part  of  Sheffield,  in 
the  main  has  always  been  very  well  vaccinated  indeed. 

19.386.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Am  I  correct  in  my 
apprehension  of  your  evidence  that  there  is  no  definite 
statement  in  Dr.  Barry's  work  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  to  small-pox.? — No 
definite  doctrine  is  laid  down  as  to  what  vaccination 
would  and  should  do. 

19.387,  Did  you  not  say  something  more,  that  there 
was  no  statement  that  you  could  lay  hold  of ;  I  beg  your 
pardon  if  I  misunderstood  you  ? — The  words  in  my 
notes  are,  "  No  one  clear  and  definite  statement.  " 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  no  one  statement  which  is 
maintained  all  through  the  book. 
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19.388.  That  hardly  expresses  ifc,  does  it  P  You.  say 
there  is  no  one  clear  and  definite  statement  ? — I  go  on 
to  say  that  there  are  statements  about  the  proportions 
in  which  the  different  classes  will  suite  but  they  are 
not  the  same  proportions. 

19.389.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Will  suffer  or  have 
suffered  ? — Sometimes  will  suffer  and  sometimes  have 
suffered. 

19.390.  (Sir  WilUam  Savory.)  Certainly  that  expression 
of  yours  is  very  clear  and  definite  ;  that  there  is  no 
statement  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  to  small-pox  ? — It 
would,  of  course,  be  foolish  for  me  to  say  that  he  had  not 
made  definite  statements. 

19.391.  Just  read  what  you  have  said? — "  Yet  there 
"  is  no  one  clear  and  definite  statement  as  to  this.  " 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  there  is  no  one  statement 
which  is  adhered  to  all  through. 

19.392.  You  do  not  say  "  no  one  statement  which  is 
"  adhered  to  all  through  "  P— I  will  say  so  now. 

19.393.  That  is  a  very  different  thing.  Surely  that 
former  statement  of  yours  conveys  a  very  erroneous 
impression  ? — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
helping  me  to  correct  it  in  that  way.  I  would  like  to 
correct  it  in  that  way  that  there  is  no  one  clear  and 
definite  statement  which  is  all  through  the  report 
adhered  to. 

19.394.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  mean  no  uniform  state- 
ment?— No  uniform  statement  which  is  maintained 
all  through  the  book. 

19.395.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  is  there  not  a  state- 
ment in  Dr.  Barry's  work  to  the  effect  that  the  vaccina- 
ted arc  more  protected  than  the  unvaccinated  ? — I  do 
not  call  that  a  clear  statement;  I  call  that  a  very 
general  statement. 

19.396.  Surely  it  is  as  clear  and  definite  as  a  statement 
can  be.  What  can  be  more  precise,  it  challenges  the 
whole  question  ?  Dr.  Barry  gives  facts  upon  facts  to 
show  that  the  vaccinated  suffered  less  from  small-pox 
than  the  unvaccinated  ? — If  you  will  permit  me  I  would 
like  just  to  run  that  on  the  lines  of  the  precis  of  my 
case,  which  shows  that  I  am  going  into  that  later  on. 

19.397.  (Chairman.)  However,  for  the  present,  by  a 
clear  statement  you  mean  nothing  definite,  or  "  definite  " 
is  perhaps  hardly  the  word  ? — I  mean  in  this  way,  that 
if  Dr.  Barry  had  said  that  the  vaccinated  will  suffer  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  six  of  the  others  that  is  what 
I  would  call  a  definite  statement,  and  if  he  would 
adhere  to  that  all  through  I  would  call  that  a  definite 
statement ;  but  if  in  one  place  he  puts  one  proportion 
and  in  another  another  I  do  not  call  that  a  clear  and  a 
definite  statement  that  is  maintained  all  through. 

19.398.  But  it  would  be  a  clear  and  definite  statement 
that  although  the  proportions  varied  between  sucb  and 
such  degrees,  yet  all  showed  that  more  unvaccinated 
suffer  than  vaccinated ;  that  would  be  a  clear  and 
definite  statement,  whether  you  agree  with  it  or 
whatever  inference  you  draw  from  it  ? — The  correction 
that  has  been  so  kindly  put  to  me  I  accept ;  I  would 
now  say  "  which  has  been  maintained  all  through." 

19.399.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wlbite.)  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  statements  are  contradictory  throughout  the 
report  ? — I  think  they  conflict. 

19.400.  Dr.  Barry  states  in  one  part  of  his  report 
that  a  certain  proportion  suffer  and  in  another  part 
another  proportion  suffer  ? — Yes. 

19.401.  At  the  same  time? — Yes.  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  later  on  that  they  conflict. 

19.402.  (Chairman.)  That  is  what  you  mean  by  sayiug 
hat  there  is  no  one  clear  and  definite  statement  main- 
tained all  throughout  the  book  ;  that  if  you  compare  the 
statements  iD  one  part  with  the  statements  in  another 
part,  although  each  of  them  might  be  clear  and  definite 
there  is  a  conflict  between  them  ?— Precisely. 

19.403.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Is  there  a  contradiction  ?  

That  I  hope  I  shall  show ;  I  shall  try.  All  these 
statements  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  vaccinated  being  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases. 

19,404-5.  May  I  ask  you  concerning  that ;  you  say  an 
immense  majority  of  cases;  is  there  any  case  in  which 
they  are  a  larger  proportion  ? — That  also  I  will  deal 
with ;  I  will  not  shirk  it  in  the  slightest. 


(Sir  James".  Paget.)  There  is  a  statement  that  they  Mr. 
are  in  larger  numbers  without  any  referenco  to  the     A.  Wheeler. 
number  of  persons  in  whom  the  cases  occurred.   

19.406.  (Chairman.)  All  you  are  dealing  with  now  is  16  Dec.  I89*- 
the  larger  number  without  reference  to  proportions  at 

all  P — Yes,  just  so  ;  and  I  say  that  all  these  statements 
that  the  vaccinated  will  be  in  the  immense  majority  of 
the  cases  are  brushed  aside  by  the  asserted  lesser  rates 
of  the  vaccinated.  This  leaser  rate  (lesser  rate  in  cases 
and  lesser  rate  in  deaths  in  proportion)  must  depend  on 
the  correctness  of  the  figures  used  to  nroduce  the  lesser 
rate.  Figures  used  for  such  a  purpose  should  have 
been  checked  from  an  authority  that  had  no  interests 
at  stake  in  the  issue,  and  an  authority  that  was  above 
all  suspicion.  And  in  addition  it  was  open  to  the  In- 
spector to  place  the  facts  beyond  all  dispute  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  original  vaccination  regisbers.  This  has 
not  been  done.  He  gives  a  reply  to  Question  2085  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  which  shows  that 
that  was  not  done. 

19.407.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Do  you  find  in  any  part  of 
his  statement  that  he  implies  that  the  number  of  vacci- 
nated persons  in  Sheffield  was  small  ? — Is  not  that  the 
entire  case  that  they  are  very  small  ?  He  says,  as  I 
have  quoted,  that  they  have  been  reduced. 

19.408.  The  number  of  vaccinated  persons  in  Sheffield 
he  everywhere  states  to  be  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population? — He  says  that  they  are  in  enormous  pro- 
portion. 

19.409.  (Chairman.)  All  you  are  saying  there  is  that 
whether  he  has  treated  people  as  vaccinated  or  unvacci- 
nated he  has  not  verified  the  statements  by  means  of 
the  vaccination  registers  ?  —  Yes.  The  report  is  a 
Government  report,  and  the  Government  is  the  only 
authority  that  is  able  to  make  this  reference  to  the 
vaccination  registers,  and  it  has  not  done  it.  Yet  this 
Sheffield  report  is  so  good  as  to  have  been  declared 
by  Sir  John  Simon,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission at  Question  50,  to  be  "  The  best  bit  of  evi- 
"  dence  for  vaccination.  With  this  as  the  standard 
of  its  worth  before  my  mind  I  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Sheffield  report.  At  the  outset  there  is  . 
an  initial  difficulty  ;  this  initial  difficulty  is  not  solved 
by  the  report ;  it  is,  What  were  the  proportions  of 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  in  the  town  of  Sheffield 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  ?  Until  this 
is  settled  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  beyond  all 
dispute  all  use  of  proportions  must  be  held  to  be  em- 
pirical. There  can  be  no  use  of  proportions  that  can  be 
called  scientific  when  the  quantities  on  which  the  pro- 
portions are  based  are  unknown  or  are  in  dispute.  It 
is  mere  play  to  use  proportions  that  are  only  accepted 
by  one  side  to  the  question  and  that  are  open  to  the 
gravest  dispute.  And  yet  it  will  be  my  duty  to  show 
that  the  numbers  used  for  the  populations  of  the  vacci- 
nated and  unvaccinated  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  and 
for  the  proportions  arising  therefrom  are  all  begged  all 
throughout  this  report.  At  the  commencement  I  wish 
to  know  what  are  the  numbers  of  cases  of  small-pox 
and  the  deaths  by  small-pox  that  this  report  deals  with, 
not  merely  in  the  one  epidemic,  but  what  are  the 
number  of  cases  covered  by  this  report.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  both,  some  of  the  last  epidemic  and 
some  of  other  epidemics  prior  to  the  last.  On  page  6 
there  are  given  summaries  of  both  for  the  last  epi- 
demic. 

19.410.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Page  6  of  the  report  ? 
— Yes,  page  6  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Barry.  There  are 
6,088  cases  and  590  deaths.  Then  on  page  192,  which 
is  a  summary  made  later  on  than  the  previous  one,  there 
are  further  additions,  to  that  number  of  6,088  of  913 
cases  and  63  deaths  ;  those  are  placed  below  at  the  foot. 

19.411.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  quite  see  where  that 
is  ? — You  have  6,023  cases  on  page  192  instead  of  the 
6,088  ;  then  after  that  there  are  978.  If  one  takes  the 
two  together  they  come  to  7,001.  My  two  figures  will 
produce  the  7,001. 

19.412.  I  do  not  see  where  those  figures  are  ? — "  The 
"  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Sheffield  has  favoured 
"  me  with  the  annexed  figures,"  and  those  I  take  and 
add  on  ;  they  will  be  found  to  be  63  deaths  and  913  cases 
further  in  addition  to  the  number  I  have  taken.  Then, 
again,  on  page  170  there  are  the  numbers  of  those  who 
have  had  small-pox  in  prior  years  ;  that  is  given  in  the 
resume  of  the  census  figures,  in  the  last  column,  18,121 
persons  who  had  suffered  from  small-pox  prior  to  1887 
and  1888,  the  right-hand  column.  Then,  again,  on 
page  203  there  is  an  account  of  the  fatal  small-pox  in 
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Mr.  the  previous  epidemics  since  1856  numbering  2,544 

A.  Wheeler,    cases,  and  of  course  2,544  deaths:  we  have  no  further 

  cases  given  than  the  deaths ;  and  there  are  also  the 

16  Dee.  1891.    deaths  in  the  table  that  I  have  referred  to  from  the 

 town  accounts,  and  which  are  also  given  in  this  book 

for  the  non-epidemic  years  ;  those  non-epidemic  years, 
I  think,  are  on  page  226  of  ftus  report.  That  gives  the 
mortality  statistics  of  the  borough  which,  I  think,  are 
got  from  the  town  accounts  really ;  and  I  took  those 
years  which  are  not  included  in  the  others,  and  they 
give  215  cases  and  215  deaths,  as  there  are  only  deaths 
recorded  here.  Then  we  must  add  the  workhouses  on 
page  202,  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  Workhouse,  56, 
and  the  Sheffield  Union  Workhouse,  115,  which  makes 
altogether  28,052  cases  of  small-pox. 

19.413.  Why,  I  do  not  follow  that.  They  are  included 
in  the  18,292  on  page  202  ?— If  you  take  the  18,292  then 
you  cover  it.    I  have  only  taken  the  18,121. 

19.414.  Where  do  you  get  the  18,121  from?— From 
page  170.  Of  course,  I  might  have  taken  this  18,292  ; 
but  I  have  taken  them  separately  ;  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  Then  that  produces  28,052  cases,  and  it  gives  us 
a  record  of  3,412  deaths. 

19.415.  But  you  are  adding  there  together  things 
that  do  not  correspond,  are  you  not  ? — I  think  not. 

19.416.  You  say  there  are  28,000  cases  and  so  many 
thousand  deaths  ;  but  in  the  one  case  you  take  the  cases 
and  in  the  other  you  take  simply  the  deaths  and  not 
the  cases  ? — So  that  my  cases  must  be  smaller  than  the 
reality  very  much. 

19.417.  No  doubt? — Still  that  is  all  that  are  covered 
in  the  report.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  the  report  covers. 

19.418.  One  knows  perfectly  well  that  unless  every- 
body died  of  small-pox  in  this  year  (which  no  one  could 
suppose  for  a  moment)  the  report  covers  more  than 
those  cases,  though  it  does  not  number  them  ? — It 
covers  them  approximately.  Then  there  are  covered 
in  this  report  28,000  cases  of  small-pox,  and  3,400  deaths 
by  it  since  compulsory  vaccination  came  into  force  in 
the  year  1853,  all  these  being  in  subsequent  years,  and 
that  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  This  must  be  a  consider- 
able understating  of  the  cases,  since  there  must  have 
been  at  least  10,000  more  cases  in  the  epidemic  years 
prior  to  the  last,  and  many  of  the  persons  who  had  the 
small -pox  and  recovered  from  it  would  have  died  of 
other  diseases  in  the  long  run  of  the  period. 

19.419.  But  why  do  you  say  since  1853  ?  All  those 
18,000  cases  of  people  who  had  the  small-pox  in  1887, 
had  it  not  necessarily  between  1853  and  1887, — the 
18,000  is  everybody  who  was  in  the  house  attacked  in 
1887  who  had  had  small-pox  at  any  time  prior  ? — I 
think  I  might  be  a  little  misunderstood.  I  said  the 
28,000  cases  of  small-pox,  and  then  I  quote  the  3,400 
deaths  since  the  Vaccination  Act  came  into  force,  not 
the  cases. 

19.420.  I  thought  you  were  dealing  with  the  cases  ?— 
No,  3,400  deaths  since  the  Act  came  into  force.  Of 
course  it  covers  the  cases ;  then  I  might  have  made  a 
full  stop. 

19.421.  But  the  3,400  deaths  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  These  18,000  cases  were  all  people  who  had  not 
died  by  small-pox,  were  they  not? — Yes,  precisely, 
Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  total  of  more  than  28,000  persons 
who  have  had  small-pox  in  Sheffield  in  our  own  time, 
or  if  we  take  the  mean  population  of  the  town  in  the 
same  time,  then  we  shall  have  about  one  person  in  eight 
in  this  town  who  has  had  the  small-pox. 

19.422.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  ?-I  take  28,052, 
the  number  which  I  have  taken  of  the  cases ;  I  add 
another  10,000  as  being  at  least  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
2,544  deaths  in  the  epidemic  years  since  1856 ;  there 
would  be  that  number  of  cases  at  least  beyond  ; 
which  equals  38,052.  Now,  eight  times  38,052  would 
give  us  304,416  persons.  If  we  take  the  mean 
population  to  be  the  census  population  of  1881,  then 
there  is  more  than  one  in  eight  of  the  population,  for 
that  was  only  275,000.  But  this  will  allow  for  the 
numbers  who  must  have  died  of  other  diseases  in  inter- 
vening years,  and  could  not  report  themselves  as  having 
had  the  small-pox  in  1887.  So  that  I  reckon  if  you 
take  the  mean  population  of  the  town  of  Sheffield  thi-« 
report  actually  covers  and  justifies  the  statement  that 
one  person  in  eight  in  Sheffield  in  our  own  time  has 
had  the  small-pox. 

19.423.  But  surely  according  to  that  there  would 
have  been  many  more  than  that  number  of  persons. 


What  you  take  as  the  mean  population  in  a  given  year 
would  not  represent,  would  it,  the  number  of  people 
living  in  the  time  covered,  but  the  existence  of  these 
people  who  had  the  small-pox,  some  of  whom  may  have 
had  the  small-pox  40  or  50  years  ago? — I  think  so, 
seeing  that  so  many  of  them  are  young. 

19.424.  Then  you  come  to  another  element.  I  was 
merely  dealing  with  your  taking  the  numbers.  That 
may  stretch  back  a  period  of  40  or  50  years  ? — That  is 
quite  so.  And  this  is  in  a  town  where  vaccination  has 
all  the  time  been  in  favour  and  generally  adopted.  If 
it  had  been  in  a  town  where  vaccination  had  been 
generally  disregarded,  such  a  state  of  things  according 
to  the  vaccine  theory  might  have  been  expected.  But 
this  has  been  the  experience  of  a  town  where  vaccination 
has  been  in  force  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  And 
this  being  the  state  of  the  bare  foundation  facts,  I 
expect  nothing  but  vaccinal  failure  in  the  report.  Here 
is  a  town  where  for  35  years  there  has  been  spread 
among  the  people  by  force  of  law  a  practice  supposed 
to  protect  its  votaries  from  small-pox,  and  yet  a  town 
where  during  the  same  period  there  has  been  at  least 
one  person  in  every  eight  attacked  by  the  small-pox, 
the  supposed  protected  inhabitants  being  all  the  time 
in  the  great  majority  in  the  town. 

19.425.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  in  the  great 
majority  in  the  whole  of  the  time  which  is  covered  by 
the  cases  referred  to ;  what  is  the  ground  for  saying 
that? — The  ground  for  that  is  that  there  was  so  large 
a  number  vaccinated  in  1862. 

19.426.  I  am  dealing  with  your  18,000  cases.  Is  there 
any  information  given  as  to  the  ages  of  these  18,000 
persons  ? — Yes,  on  page  170  of  the  report  ;  there  were 
out  of  the  18.292  persons  that  had  been  attacked  6,849 
under  35  years  of  age,  who  must  have  been  born  since 
the  1853  Act  came  into  force. 

19.427.  That  leaves  12,000  of  them  who  must  have 
been  born  before  that  time  ? — Yes. 

19.428.  And  may  have  been  born  some  of  them  so  far 
back  as  1840,  1830,  and  1820  ?— In  1840  vaccination  was 
very  well  looked  after  in  Sheffield,  and  long  before  that. 
If  I  can  only  find  it,  I  have  taken  out  for  many  years  the 
voluntary  vaccinations  at  the  Vaccine  Institute  at 
Sheffield,  which  run  back  for  a  very  great  period. 
Here  it  is:  "  Vaccinated  by  the  house  surgeon  of  the 
"  General  Infirmary  ;"  I  take  these  from  the  "  Sheffield 
"  Mercury "  of  the  24th  March  1838.  Now  in  that 
year  1838  you  would  see,  if  you  could  see  my  note 
book,  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  vaccina- 
tions every  week  at  the  infirmary,  and  every  week 
there  are  these  considerable  numbers  of  people  who 
are  going  in  Sheffield  to  be  vaccinated  when  there  was 
not  the  slightest  obligation  that  they  should  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

19.429.  No  doubt,  one  knows  that  people  were 
vaccinated  before  the  time  of  compulsory  vaccination  ; 
but  what  evidence  have  you  for  that  statement  ? — There 
were  1,364  people  vaccinated  in  that  one  year,  1838,  by 
just  voluntarily  going  themselves  without  the  slightest 
compulsion. 

19.430.  Was  there  a  great  epidemic  in  that  year  P— Of 
course  there  was  an  epidemic  in  that  year;  that  is,  I 
presume,  the  reason  it  is  given.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
search  through  all  the  papers. 

19.431.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  epidemic  of  1838  is 
said  in  the  evidence  to  have  been  a  greater  epidemic  than 
that  of  1871,  in  England  ? — Proportionally.  I  now  come 
to  the  last  epidemic.  The  first  case  of  small-pox  in  the 
last  epidemic,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  report,  was 
found  12th  March  1887.  The  first  death  was  in  April  1887. 
The  first  cases  (page  4  of  the  report)  were  .vaccinated. 
Those  are  spread  over  the  pages.  The  first  death,  Geo.  T., 
a  railway  clerk,  was,  on  the  word  of  his  landlord  and  the 
Medical  Officer,  put  down  as  unvaccinated.  It  will  be 
seen  (page  6)  that  the  epidemic  began  to  spread  in  the 
month  of  June  1887.  In  July  cases  had  been  reported 
in  every  ward  of  the  town.  The  epidemic  had,  there- 
fore, been  in  full  progress  for  quite  six  months  before 
Dr.  Barry  appeared  on  the  scene.  Dr.  Stevens  had  been 
there  in  the  previous  October  (that  is  stated  on  page  11), 
and  he  recommended  that  more  facilities  should  be 
given  for  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  ;  but  as  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  do  more  than  Sheffield  had  done 
in  that  direction  for  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  no 
action  was  taken  on  these  suggestions. 

19.432.  But  down  to  the  month  of  June  there  had  not 
been  many  cases,  I  think?— No,  they  dribble  on. 
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19,433.  And  they  are  confined  to  four  out  of  the  nine 
wards,  five  wards  are  absolutely  free  during  those  earlier 
months  ?— Five  are  free.     In  November  ( page  10  of  the 
report)  Dr.  Parsons  visited  the  town,  and  all  that  came 
out  of  his  visit  appears  to  have  been  a  delay  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  special  hospital.  Dr.  Barry  came  to  the  town 
in  the  latter  half  of  January  1888.  and  it  was  not  until 
he  appeared  that  the  public  notice  was  posted  all  over 
Sheffield,  that  is  at  the  foot  of  page  12.    This  public 
notice  urged  the  townsfolk  to  be  vaccinated  and  re-vac- 
cinated, and  it  made  now  the  well-known  statement  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  re-vaccination  and  as  to  the  absence 
of  re-vaccinated  deaths.    There  had  been  one  re-vac- 
cinated death,  that  is  referred  to  in  Dr.  Barry's  evi- 
dence.   There  had  been  no  special  appeal  of  this  sort 
before,  therefore  the  town  had  met  the  epidemic  with 
no  other  than  the  ordinary  vaccination  as  its  protection. 
This  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  report.  On  page 
14  we  find  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the 
amount,  of  adult  vaccinations.    Page  14  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  number  of  successful  primary  vaccina- 
tions of  those  over  one  year  of  age,  and  so  on.  I 
have  obtained  a   set  of   figures  of  the  vaccinations 
done  in  the  years  1860  to  1871 .    But  they  are  by  no 
means  complete,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1870 
that  it  is  stated  in  the  town  reports  from  which  I 
obtained  the  figures  that  these  reports  contained  all 
the  vaccinations  done  by  all  the  medical  men  in  the 
town.     It  seems  clear  that  before  that  all  did  not 
regularly  report.    We  recall  that  the  Inspector  of  the 
Privy  Council  only  found  13  to  14  per  cent,  unvac- 
cinated  of  the  children  attending  the  schools  in  the 
year  1862  ;  but  this  town  account  only  reports  46  per 
cent.,  as  I  have  said,  as  vaccinated  for  the  year  1862, 
out  of  the  total  births  in  the  town.    The  years  to  187  L 
are  varied  in  their  per-centages,  but  the  years  1868  and 
1869  are  higher  than  any  in  the  list.  What  my  Table  A. 
shows  is  that  before  there  was  any  thorough  and  com- 
plete system  of  returns,  there  were  often  more  than 
half  of  the  births  returned  as  vaccinated,  in  one  year 
as  large  a  proportion  as  75  per  cent.,  and  there  is  the 
fact  clearly  brought  out  that  the  Act  of  1871,  about 
which  such  fuss  has  been  made,  did  not  add  in  the 
least  to  the  number  of  the  vaccinations.     I  think  I 
may  insist  upon  that  very  strongly.    It  is  clear  that  it 
added  to  the  facilities  of  their  record,  but  that  was  all. 
The  1867  Act  was  effective  if  these  figures  are  of  any 
value.    I  am  looking  for  evidence  which  is  to  prove 
that  the  unvaccinated  14  per  cent,  of  the  years  before 
the  epidemic  became  reduced  to  2  per  cent.  ;  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  the  way  in  which  they  were  reduced,  and  so 
far  it  is  not  to  be  found.    There  is  the  last  epidemic: 
period.  Was  it  in  this  last  period  that  the  unvaccinated 
were  reduced  from  14  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent  ?    It  is 
true  that  during  the  time  of  the  last  epidemic  there 
was  a  tremendous  number  of  vaccinations  performed  a 
second  time.    These  are  re-vaccinations,  and  therefore 
they  are  of  no  value  in  showing  us  how  the  unvac- 
cinated became  vaccinated.    Even  these  re-vaccinations 
were  not  of  much  account  until  July  1887.    I  think  it 
was  shown  on  page  14  that  the  great  spread,  the  bulk  of 
re-vaccinations,  occurred  later  on  even  in  this  same 
epidemic.    But  there  is  not  on  this  page  any  show  of 
a  great  number  of  primary  vaccinations.    In  the  pri- 
mary vaccinations  there  iu  not  anything  unusual  until 
October  1887.    If  we  were  to  exclude  the  workhouse 
there  arc  only  1,755  vaccinations  of  one  year  old  and 
upwards.    Dr.  Barry  adds  to  our  information  a  little, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  at  Question  2409, 
where  he  claims  that  there  were  in  the  year  of  the 
epidemic  4,537  more  primary  vaccinations  than  were 
customarily  performed.    There  is  a  little  table  in  his 
evidence  which  shows  that ;  that  does  not  come  out  in 
his  evidence. 

19.434.  (Chairman.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am 
following  your  reasoning  on  this  point.  Are  you 
suggesting  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  statistics  of 
vaccination  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  children 
unvaccinated  would  be  less  in  1887  than  it  was  in  1862, 
is  that  your  reasoning? — Yes.  I  am  trying  to  find  how 
it  became  less.  It  is  asserted  in  this  report  that  from 
14  per  cent,  it  was  reduced  to  li  or  2  per  cent. 

19.435.  But  whether  it  was  or  was  not  reduced  as 
much  as  that,  would  not  your  own  table  tend  to  show 
that  during  the  years  prior  to  1887,  some  years  prior, 
there  had  been  a  more  regular  and  uniform  high  rate 
of  vaccination  than  in  any  similar  number  of  years 
prior  to  1862  ? — I  have  tried  to  show  that  we  cannot 
possibly  rely  upon  those  earlier  years  before  the  1867 
Act  came  into  force.    On  that  table,  as  being  the 


vaccination1?   of  the   town,    that   must  be  perfectly  Mr. 
manifest.  A.  Wheeler. 

19.436.  Quite  so.    You  do  not  know  therefore  what         '  ' 
the  total  vaccinations  of  the  town  were  ?— Only  that    16  Dec"  1891 
the  Inspector  actually  found  in  examining  the  school 

children  of  the  borough  that  there  were  only  14  per 
cent,  unvaccinated. 

19.437.  He  found  14  per  cent,  unvaccinated  of  the 
children? — Yes.  I  want  to  see  how  that  was  reduced 
to  2  per  cent.  You  see  my  figures  here  would  make 
54  per  cent,  unvaccinated  for  the  same  year.  Now, 
instead  of  54  por  cent,  the  Privy  Council  inspector  only 
found  14  per  cent.  I  say,  very  well,  then,  we  discard 
the  54  per  cent.  I  will  not  attempt  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  there  was  anything  like  that  proportion 
unvaccinated,  but  will  take  the  Inspector's  14  per  cent. 
Then  I  want  to  discover  from  this  report  and  Di. 
Barry's  evidence,  some  evidence  by  which  the  14  per 
cent,  became  reduced  to  2  per  cent. 

19,4-38.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  is  any  evidence  or 
anything  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  vaccination  was 
as  prevalent  in  1862,  and  we  will  say  eight  years  prior  to 
that  date,  as  it  was  in  1887  and  eight  years  prior  to  tha  t, 
date  ? — I  think  the  fact  that  the  Inspector  found  that 
there  were  only  13  or  14  per  cent,  of  school  children  un- 
vaccinated in  1862  shows  that  it  must  have  been  as  pre- 
valent ;  that  is  my  reasoning.  I  see  no  possible  escape 
from  that. 

19.439.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  find  that  in  the  same  year, 
1862,  when  86  per  cent,  of  the  children  actually 
attending  school  were  vaccinated,  only  46  per  cent, 
of  the  births  are  returned  as  having  been  vaccinated  ? 
— Precisely. 

19.440.  (Chairman.)  That  shows  quite  well  that  that 
return  is  an  imperfect  return  ? — Yes. 

19.441.  But  it  shows  no  more  than  that.  I  do  not 
see  what  you  deduce  from  that.  If  anybody  were 
saying  that  at  that  time  there  were  only  45  per  cent,  of 
the  children  vaccinated  I  could  understand  your  saying 
that  it  must  be  an  incorrect  return ;  but  I  do  not  see 
what  light  it  throws  upon  the  point  that  you  are  now 
reasoning  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  have  no  connexion  with 
it.  You  may  say,  "You  cannot  use  against  me  that 
"  45  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  later  one  because 
"  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  incorrect,"  but  I  do  not 
see  what  it  proves  beyond  that  ? — My  point  is  not  that ; 
but  what  I  would  rely  upon  that  for  is  to  show  that 
before  the  1871  Act  the  1867  Act  produced  as  good  a 
result  as  the  1871  Act. 

19.442.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  particular  point 
that  you  are  now  on,  namely,  what  proportion  of  un- 
vaccinated children  there  were  in  1887  ? — What  I  am 
trying  to  show  is  this  :  that  year  by  year  since  1867  the 
returns  have  shown  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
vaccination,  practically  none ;  I  admit  that  in  a  year 
here  and  a  year  there  there  has  been  a  little  increase, 
but  it  has  been  followed  by  a  decrease  ;  and,  practically, 
the  vaccinations  have  been  stationary  since  1867.  That 
is  my  argument ;  and  I  want  to  know,  if  that  is  the 
case,  how  the  14  per  cent,  of  unvaccinated  children  ii> 
the  borough  of  Sheffield  has  been  reduced  to  2  per  cent 
I  want  the  evidence  for  that,  aud  I  cannot  find  it. 

19.443.  Do  you  mean  that  supposing  there  are  now  85 
per  cent,  of  vaccinations  to  births  there  ought  to  be  15 
per  cent,  of  unvaccinated  children? — I  do  not  claim 
quite  so  much  in  the  following  pages. 

19.444.  But  that  is  the  whole  point,  is  it  not  ?  I  only 
want  to  follow  your  reasoning? — At  present  I  am  just 
upon  this  point,  and  this  point  only;  I  am  seeking  for 
evidence  of  the  reduction  in  the  unvaccinated  element  in 
the  town,  and  I  cannot  find  it. 

19.445.  But  yon  yourself  said,  as  I  understood,  that 
there  had  been  no  material  alteration  since  1868,  that 
the  1867  Act  had  been  as  effective  as  the  1871  Act. 
But  what  bearing  has  that  on  what  took  place  in  1863, 
before  either  of  those  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — None 
whatever.  I  am  not  discussing  1863  now,  but  the  1887 
epidemic,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  it  is  that  the 
Government  claim  that  there  are  only  2  per  cent,  un- 
vaccinated in  Sheffield. 

19.446.  You  were  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
number  unvaccinated  in  1862  and  the  number  un- 
vaccinated in  1887  ;  you  said  that  the  former  was  14 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  is  now  stated  to  be  2  per  cent. ; 
and  you  went  on  to  say  that  from  1867  to  the  nresent 
time  there  had  been  no  increase  in  vaccination.  There 
seems  to  be  a  halt  in  the  argument? — There  are,  unfor- 
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Mr.  tunately,  many  halts  in  one's  evidence  that  one  cannot 
A.  Wheeler,     supply  ;  it  is  out  of  my  power. 

16  Dec  1891        19,447.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  This  statement  on 
'        '    page  xv.  is  a  statement  of  fact:  "  at  the  'vaccination 
"  '  census '  of  1888  Less  than  one  per  cent. -of  children  of 
"  school  ages  were  found  in  that  state  "  ? — Only  certain 
figures  in  a  certain  census. 

19.448.  That  is  the  statement  you  are  quarrelling 
with  ;  you  say  that  that  shows  too  great  a  proportion  in 
the  per-centage  of  children? — Yes,  it  is  precisely  that 
statement. 

19.449.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  vaccination  census ; 
it  is  not  an  examination  of  the  children,  it  is  the  return 
that  the  people  made  of  the  children  vaccinated  F — Yes. 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  this  :  that,  so  far  as  I 
oan  obtain  evidence,  I  have  done  my  best  to  obtain 
evidence ;  I  have  been  to  the  town  of  Sheffield  and 
spent  days  in  their  library,  I  have  failed  to  obtain  any 
evidence  that  the  town  of  Sheffield  was  worse  vacci- 
nated in  1862  than  it  was  in  1868. 

19.450.  You  do  not  know  what  it  was  in  1862  except 
by  the  statement  that  there  were  13  or  14  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  schools  unyaccinated  ? — Yes. 

19.451.  If  there  are  a  less  number  of  children  of  the 
school  age  unvaccinated  that  would  tend  to  show,  would 
it  not  (you  being  in  ignorance  as  to  what  was  the 
amount  of  vaccination  in  1862),  that  it  is  better  now 
than  it  was  then  ? — We  have  not  the  statement  of  an 
examination  of  the  school  children  now ;  we  have  only 
the  statement  of  the  census. 

19.452.  That  I  quite  understand,  and  therefore  you 
say  that  it  is  not  as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  an  exami- 
nation; but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  would  be  evidence  ? — So 
far  as  it  goes  it  would  be  evidence. 

19.453.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  not  the  point  tnat  you  desire 
to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  reduction,  if  it  be 
a  true  reduction,  of  the  unvaccinated  to  2  per  cent, 
took  place  ? — That  is  what  I  am  endeavouring  to  prove. 

19.454.  Whether  it  was  before,  or  during,  or  after 
the  epidemic  ? — I  am  seeking  for  any  scrap  of  evidence 
which  can  show  that  reduction. 

19.455.  (Chain-man.)  You  know  now  the  proportion  of 
vaccinations  to  births  for  some  years  accurately  ;  that 
would  afford  some  evidence,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but 
it  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

19.456.  How  do  you  mean  P  If  there  are  85  per  cent, 
of  vaccinations  to  the  number  of  births,  when  you  take 
into  account  vaccinations  postponed,  people  removed, 
and  deaths  before  vaccination,  would  not  that  represent 
a  much  less  number  of  unvaccinated  children  than  15 
per  cent.  ?— A  little  less. 

19.457.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  you  to  suggest 
that  the  1867  Act  did  not,  in  your  opinion,  operate  in 
Sheffield  by  way  of  increased  compulsion,  or  at  any 
rate,  considerably  P — I  have  failed  to  see  any  evidence 
that  it  did  largely  increase  the  vaccinations. 

19,458  I  understood  your  suggestion  to  be  that  the 
jump  from  51  per  cent,  in  1867  to  87  per  cent,  in  1868 
was  largely  the  result  of  an  increased  return  of  the 
vaccinations  that  took  place  P — No,  I  think  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  epidemic. 

19.459.  Do  you  see  that  it  is  the  same  in  1869,  86  per 
cent.  ? — It  manifestly  is  so,  I  think.  Why  should  it 
fall  in  1870  to  79  per  cent,  p  I  think  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  epidemic  ran  the  vaccinations  up,  as  it  always 
does. 

19.460.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  or  otherwise 
to  say  that  the  1868  and  1869  returns  were  increased, 
partly  at  any  rate,  as  the  result  of  increased  registra- 
tion effected  by  the  1 867  Act  P — I  think  so, — by  both 
causes. 

19.461.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  is  a  point  that  I 
raised  before,  and  you  said  that  you  failed  to  find  any 
evidence  of  it.  What  other  evidence  is  there  but  that 
in  1869  there  is  this  rise  ?  What  evidence  is  there  one 
way  or  the  other  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1867,  except 
that  in  1868  the  vaccinations  rose  P  You  said  that 
there  was  another  cause,  which  was  the  epidemic.  How 
is  that  evidence  that  the  Act  of  1867  had  no  effect  ? — I 
did  not  say  that  it  had  no  effect. 

19.462.  How  can  you  judge  of  the  degree  of  efficacy 
that  it  had? — What  lies  in  my  mind  and  causes  me  to 
make  the  statement  that  I  did  make  is  (what  you  might, 
perhaps,  remember  in  my  previous  evidence),  that  the 


line  of  vaccination  always  rises  largely  in  an  epidemic 
year. 

19.463.  That  I  understand  ?— That  is  all. 

19.464.  You  say,  then,  that  you  find  another  possible 
cause  operating  concurrently? — Yes. 

19.465.  And  that  is  all  you  mean  to  say  ? — Yes. 

19.466.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  that  must 
have  been  the  major  cause,  must  it  not,  because  you 
have  only  a  fall  in  1879  to  76  per  cent,  as  against  51 
per  cent,  p — That,  of  course,  is  the  return  ;  the  return 
not  being  compulsory  in  1867. 

19.467.  The  return  is  the  major  fact  P — Yes,  in  that 
increase,  undoubtedly. 

19.468.  In  the  increase  in  your  third  column  ? — Yes. 

19.469.  (Dr.  Collins.)  With  regard  to  1862,  the  pro- 
blem  is  this:  given  the  14  per  cent,  of  children  un- 
vaccinated, what  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births 
will  that  represent  P — Of  course  it  would  represent  86 
per  cent. 

19.470.  Does  that  necessarily  follow  P — Surely. 

19.471.  (Chairman.)  Let  me  take  one  year  that  I  have 
before  me.  Here  I  have  the  statistics  for  Sheffield  only, 
which  will  probably  not  include  the  Ecclesall  Union ; 
the  figures  will  show  the  point  just  the  same.  In  that 
year  there  were  7,212  births.  There  were  6,174  success- 
fully vaccinated;  there  were  11  insusceptible;  there 
were  779  died  unvaccinated ;  there  were  18  whose 
vaccinations  were  postponed.  That  leaves  224,  and 
those  are  the  number  unaccounted  for  ;  224,  or  the  re- 
maining number,  which  makes  3  •  4  per  cent,  only  of 
births  unaccounted  for.  Of  those  224,  probably  a  good 
many  were  due  to  removal,  could  not  be  traced,  and 
therefore  that  would  tend  to  show  that  at  that  time  in 
Sheffield  there  may  not  have  been  above  2  per  cent,  of 
the  children  unvaccinated  who  were  born  in  that  year 
who  lived  and  remained  in  Sheffield  P — Might  I  ask  your 
Lordship  what  year  that  is  P 

19.472.  That  is  1886.  It  is  an  illustration;  it  is 
only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large  number  of  deaths 
before  the  time  of  vaccination  P — Yes,  but  there  is  not  a 
solitary  death  after  vaccination. 

19.473.  I  do  not  follow  you  P — You  see  you  vaccinate 
the  children,  but  you  do  not  make  them  immortal  by 
vaccination . 

19.474.  But  you  would  not  suppose  that  there  would 
be  any  greater  proportion  between  the  time  of  their 
vaccination  and  going  to  school  that  die  (apart  from  the 
question  of  small-pox)  between  the  vaccinated  and  un- 
vaccinated?— It  is  the  most  fatal  period  of  life  is 
infancy  ;  and  the  mere  vaccination  of  them  does  not 
prevent  their  dying.  All  that  the  Vaccination  Officer 
wants  is  to  clear  his  books  up,  and  he  clears  his  books  up 
by  putting  in  those  that  are  dead  when  he  closes  his 
books,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  three  years. 

19.475.  Supposing  you  take  the  children  in  school  in 
1887,  and  supposing  them  to  be  of  10  years  of  age, 
therefore,  running  from  1877  to  1887,  all  born  between 
those  dates,  in  that  case  this  same  thing  would  have 
happened  in  each  year ;  you  would  have  had  only  2 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  lived  unvaccinated.  If 
that  went  on  year  by  year,  when  they  came  to  the 
school  ag6  you  would  expect  to  find,  since  they  are  all 
subject  to  the  same  chances  of  mortality,  that  a  certain 
number  had  died  off,  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated,  and 
you  would  expect  to  find  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
children  unvaccinated  P — I  should  not. 

19.476.  Why  not? — Because  there  is  an  enormous 
fatality  amongst  vaccinated  children. 

19.477.  No  more  than  among  unvaccinated  children? 
— But  there  is  an  enormous  mortality ;  and  these  vac- 
cinated children  are  not  entered  as  the  unvaccinated 
are ;  the  vaccinated  children,  the  bulk  of  them,  are 
entered  in  three  months ;  a  child  is  mostly  vaccinated 
under  three  months  of  age ;  but  the  dead  unvaccinated 
are  not  entered  perhaps  for  three  years.  The  Vaccination 
Officer  clears  his  books  up  by  the  dead  unvaccinated. 

19.478.  It  cannot  be  that,  you  see,  because  this 
account  of  1886  is  sent  out  to  the  world  in  1888 ;  it 
cannot  include  any  that  died  after  1887  p — That  is 
quicker  than  some  of  the  previous  years,  if  that  is  the 
case.  I  have  in  my  hands  the  account  for  1882,  and  the 
returns  for  1879  are  in  this  book  which  is  issued  in 
1882. 

19.479.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Also  with  that  are 
there  the  returns  of  1881  ? — It  goes  no  later  than  1879 
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and  if  they  are  doing  ifc  quicker  now  it  is  an  alteration 
as  compared  with  previous  years.  I  hare  always  main- 
tained (it  is  a  matter  which  I  have  discussed  continually) 
that  there  was  about  2£  years  before  they  put  the  dead 
unvaccinated  in. 

19.480.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  find  in  the  footnote  on  a  page 
in  the  report  of  the  11th  Annual  Report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  1888-9, 
that  he  distinctly  states  of  vaccinated  children  dying 
"  before  the  returns  are  made  up  no  record  is  kept"? 
— Precisely;  you  cannot  reckon  those  that  are  dead 
unvaccinated  and  leave  all  the  others,  that  is  quite  im- 
possible. 

19.481.  (Chairman.)  But  do  you  doubt  that  a  great 
many  children  will  die  before  the  time  of  vaccination 
comes  ;  do  you  doubt  that  within  the  vaccination  time, 
whatever  you  put  it  at,  of  those  11,000  births  in  1886  a 
great  many  died  before  they  came  to  the  time  of  vac- 
cination ? — I  do  not  think  many  do. 

19.482.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  ~Not  in  the  first  three 
months  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  that  the  bulk  of 
the  children  are  vaccinated  right  off. 

19.483.  (Ghawman.)  What  ground  have  you  for  saying 
that  about  Sheffield  p — The  fact  that  they  are  so  largely 
vaccinated. 

19.484.  What  ground  have  you  for  saying  that  in  the 
first  three  months  of  life  a  large  number  of  children 
born  in  Sheffield  do  not  die  P — Of  course  they  die,  but 
they  die  vaccinated.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  births  vaccinated  if  they  were 
not  vaccinated  very  early.  That  is  my  argument ;  that 
if  there  were  a  large  number  of  dead  unvaccinated  it 
would  show  that  the  vaccinations  were  postponed. 
The  fact  that  there  are  so  large  a  number  shows  that  it 
is  done  very  early. 

19.485.  As  you  are  so  fond  of  definite  statements, 
can  you  give  us  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  number 
would  show  that  it  must  have  been  done  in  what  time  ? 
— It  is  impossible  to  do  that,  seeing  that  the  returns 
take  two  and  a  half  years  to  issue  ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  with  a  very  large  infant  mortality  they 
cannot  possibly  be  returned  as  vaccinated,  unless  they 
were  done  very  early. 

19.486.  If  you  found  99  per  cent.  returnedHhat  might 
be  so  ;  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  85  per 
cent.,  where  you  have  a  margin  of  15  per  cent.  Why 
is  a  return  of  85  per  cent,  of  vaccinations  in  proportion 
to  the  births  at  all  indicative  either  that  they  must 
have  been  vaccinated  almost  immediately,  or  that  a 
small  number  only  died  unvaccinated  ? — I  cannot  give 
any  definite  reply  to  that ;  it  is  impossible. 

19.487.  But  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  argument  that 
you  were  addressing  to  us,  does  it  not? — I  think  my 
further  statement  as  to  the  population  will  clear  the 
way  a  little. 

19.488.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Have  you  any 
evidence  in  the  vaccination  books  that  vaccination  in 
Sheffield  does  take  place  a  long  while  before  the  three 
months  ? — I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
them. 

19.489.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  find  in  the  explanatory  note 
by  the  Medical  Officer  with  regard  to  the  vaccination 
returns  that  he  states:  "  Vaccination  Officers'  Returns 
"  are  made  up  to  January  31st  of  the  year  but  one 
"  following  that  to  which  the  returns  relate.  The 
"  interval  between  birth  and  return  must  therefore 
"  always  be  a  twelvemonth  and  something  more.  This 
*'  '  something  more  '  may  be  as  little  as  one  month,  or 
"  as  much  as  13  months,  according  as  the  child  is  born 
"  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
"  — the  mean  of  the  one  and  13  months  is  7  months." 
That  is  the  kind  of  interval  to  which  you  allude  ? — I 
recollect  that  statement.  That  is  an  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce the  actual  number  vaccinated  in  the  population 
at  a  given  age,  and  the  Medical  Officer  makes  it  about 
93  per  cent.,  I  think. 

19.490.  That  is  dealing  with  the  general  return 
throughout  the  country;  not  with  Sheffield  particu- 
larly ? — Yes.  The  only  additi  ons  to  the  vaccinations  that 
I  have  discovered  so  far  are  those  I  was  referring  to  in 
Dr.  Barry's  evidence,  that  in  the  year  of  the  epidemic 
there  were  4,537  more  primary  vaccinations  than  were 
usually  performed.  This  return  may  be  taken  in  re- 
duction of  the  not  vaccinated  community.  And  if  that 
figure  is  taken  and  calculated  over  the  entire  com- 
munity, it  gives  us  an  increase  of  the  vaccinated  popu- 
lation, not  before  the  epidemic,  but  at  its  wane,  of  1^ 


per  cent.    And  that  is  all  that  can  be  taken  off  the  Mr. 

unvaccinated  and  added  to  the  vaccinated,  and  that  A.  Wheeler. 

done  the  unvaccinated  are  11^  per  bent,  instead  of  13,   

nr  124-  per  cent,  instead  of  14,  whichever  you  take.  16  Dec.  1891. 

19.491.  (Chairman.)  What  is  it  you  deduct  the  1  per 
cent,  from  ? — From  the  unvaccinated  13  per  cent. 

19.492.  Where  do  you  get  the  13  per  cent.  P — Prom 
the  Privy  Council's  inspection. 

19.493.  Of  what  date  ?— Of  course  that  was  1862. 

19.494.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Do  you  assume  the  same 
number  then  in  1886  P — I  see  no  ground  for  altering  it. 
I  will  endeavoiir  to  show  that  there  is  not  any  ground  for 
altering  it.  Was  there  any  great  change  in  the  re-vacci- 
nated population  ?  The  table  on  page  14  of  Dr.  Barry's 
report  shows  that  the  re-vaccinations  did  not  take  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  persons  in  the  table  on  page  201  followed  any  other 
course.  The  table  on  page  201  shows  an  enormous 
number,  56,000  I  think,  of  re-vaccinations;  but  the 
bulk  of  them  took  place,  like  the  others,  later  on. 
There  was  no  special  recommendation  to  get  re-vac- 
cinated until  Dr.  Barry  came  to  tho  town  in  January 
1888 ;  and  there  must,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  be 
full  allowance  that  the  re-vaccinations  were  done  late 
in  the  epidemic  period.  And  this  explains  how  it  was 
that  there  were  not  more  of  the  re-vaccinated  attacked 
by  small-pox  during  the  progress  of  the  epidemic.  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  have  overlooked  any  evidence  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  vaccinated  became  a  larger 
proportion  in  the  town  As  far  as  I  know  it  has  all 
been  named.  And,  failing  such  evidence,  I  claim  that 
the  report  makes  the  assertion  that  the  unvaccinated 
were  reduced  from  14  to  2  per  cent,  without  a  jot  of 
evidence  to  support  it.  I  take  it  as  indisputable  that 
the  town  was  in  its  normal  vaccinal  condition  through 
the  heat  of  the  epidemic,  and  that  the  enormous  exten- 
sion of  re-vaccination  came  too  late  to  be  counted,  and 
had  no  possible  effect  on  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  small-pox.  On  page  185  of  Dr.  Barry's  report  we 
have  85  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  in  the  10  years  to 
1888  vaccinated.  Add  to  this  the  14  per  cent,  of  the 
inspection,  for  the  unvaccinated,  and  with  the  insus- 
ceptible, &c.  the  whole  is  covered.  We  can  get  a 
check  on  this  on  page  170.  I  have  here  another  table 
which  I  now  hand  in.  (See  Appendix  I.,  Table  B. ; 
page  610.)  On  page  170  of  Dr.  Barry's  report  we 
find  that  in  the  so-called  census  there  were  268,397 
who  reported  themselves  as  being  vaccinated,  that 
yon  have  in  the  top  line  of  my  Table  B.  "  enu- 
"  merated  as  vaccinated."  If  this  is  calculated  over 
the  town  it  yields  a  proportion  of  84  per  cent.  And 
this,  once  again,  corroborates  the  Privy  Council  inspec- 
tion, which  gave  14  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  the 
unvaccinated. 

19.495.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  expect  that  to  be  the 
case  unless,  throughout  what  one  may  call  the  life  of 
the  population,  vaccination  had  been  constant,  that  is 
to  say,  as  great  in  the  former  periods  as  in  the  latter  ; 
you  would  not  expect  to  find,  would  you,  the  14  per 
cent.  If  there  were  14  per  cent,  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion, you  would  expect  to  find  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion for  the  youthful  population  if  the  vaccination  in 
the  last  20  or  30  years  had  been  in  excess  of  what  it 
had  been  during  the  previous  20  or  30  years  P — Yes  ; 
but  my  feeling  is  that  it  has  not  varied  much. 

19.496.  You  think  that  neither  the  Act  of  1867  nor 
the  Act  of  1870,  or  compulsory  vaccination  at  all, 
induced  more  vaccination  than  there  was  during  the 
20  or  30  years  preceding  that  time  ? — I  would  not  say 
for  so  long  as  30  years. 

19.497.  But  some  of  the  population  would  go  back  as 
far  as  that  P — Yes.  I  think  that  vaccination  has  been 
exceedingly  general  in  Sheffield  always. 

19.498.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  think  then  that  if  we  had 
the  means  of  supplying  the  per-centages  of  vaccinations 
to  births  for  the  years  prior  to  1867  we  should  find 
them  come  out  somewhere  about  80  per  cent.  P — I  think 
they  would  come  out  very  much  as  they  have  done  in 
the  later  years. 

19.499.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  supposing  we  had 
not  the  means  of  so  doing  ? — Then  one  must  go  upon 
the  best  bit  of  evidence  one  can  get  for  that  period, 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Privy  Council  inspec- 
tion. 

19.500.  We  must  not  found  important  conclusions 
upon  assumptions  p — That  was  upon  examination  of  the 
school  children  of  the  borough. 

H  4 
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Mr.  19,501.  {Chairman.)  That  is  one  piece  of  evidence 

A.  Wheeler,    that  in  that  particular  year  that  was  so,  and  that  fact 

  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  supposing 

16  Dec.  1891.    that  you  find,  and  rely  upon  the  fact,  that  the  propor- 

 tion  which  the  vaccinated  bore  to  the  unvaccinated  in 

the  whole  population  was  14  per  cent.,  and  having 
regard  to  what  you  know  of  vaccination  in  recent 
years,  would  not  that  tend  to  show  that  in  those  of 
younger  age  the  proportion  had  been  considerably  less 
than  14  per  cent,  p — I  could  not  follow  that.  I  think 
in  school  children  you  have  the  largest  proportion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  you  get  the  school  children  to 
be  examined,  you  are  examining  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  inevitably  must  offer  the  largest 
number  of  vaccinations. 

19.502.  Quite  so  ? — So  that  if  you  could  examine  the 
older  people  you  would  get  those  who  were  less  liable 
to  be  vaccinated.  That  would  increase  my  unvacci- 
Dated. 

19.503.  But  if  you  found  over  the  whole  population 
in  1887  14  per  cent,  unvaccinated,  would  not  the  natural 
conclusion  be  that  of  those  of  school  age  a  considerably 
less  proportion  were  unvaccinated  P — It  would  if  you 
could  rely  upon  this  census  undoubtedly  as  being  for  the 
whole  town,  which  it  is  not,  as  I  shall  show  presently. 

19.504.  That  is  another  thing.  This  discussion  arose 
out  of  the  statement  which  you  made,  that  seeing  that 
you  found  that  there  was  a  proportion  of  14  per  cent, 
unvaccinated  for  the  whole  population,  that  confirmed 
your  view  that  those  of  school  age  were  not  more 
vaccinated  now  than  they  were  in  1862.  What  I  was 
suggesting  to  you  was  that  it  did  not  confirm  that  view, 
but  would  rather  point  the  other  way  if  it  is  accurate. 
Whether  it  is  accurate  or  not  you  are  going  to  discuss 
presently  ? — Yes,  I  see  the  point.  I  could  follow  it, 
if  I  could  rely  upon  the  returns  as  being  perfectly 
accurate  ;  but  I  could  not  do  that.  There  is  a  bit 
of  evidence  of  Dr.  Barry's  on  page  69  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's t-econd  Report  that  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  The 
doctor  there  has  introduced  a  statement  that  the  vac- 
cinations in  the  town  for  the  10  years  1878  to  1887 
averaged  5,753  per  annum.  I  think  that  must  be  a 
mistake.  We  happen  to  have  so  many  more  on  the 
table. 

19.505.  I  think  you  have  got  something  more  than 
the  town,  have  you  not,  there ;  because  I  find  that 
Sheffield  in  these  returns,  does  give  much  smaller 
figures  than  you  give  P — Ah,  the  Sheffield  Union  ;  but 
one  has  to  add  the  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall  Unions  to- 
gether. Perhaps  that  is  what  was  referred  to,  perhaps 
it  was  just  the  Sheffield  one  that  was  referred  to. 

19.506.  I  think  sop — In  the  statement  that  I  derive 
from  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  same 
vaccinations  average  9,563  ;  however,  that  is  immaterial. 
In  these  reports  the  births  are  always  over  the  11,000,  but 
in  Dr.  Barry's  report,  page  226,  they  are  not  so  large  a 
figure,  that  may  be  from  the  registration  districts  vary- 
ing. It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  two  registration  districts  of 
the  town.  In  Sheffield  the  vaccinations  show  considerable 
variation  among  the  years  given  ;  in  Ecclesall  there  is 
much  less  variation.  In  Sheffield  the  vaccinations  show 
a  proportion  of  79  per  cent,  of  the  births  at  the  beginning 
of  the  table  ;  in  1879  they  are  84  per  cent.,  but  do  not 
keep  it  up  ;  and  they  only  reach  85  per  cent,  in  one 
year ;  this  I  have  referred  to  just  lately.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Ecclesall  Union  the  births  are  as 
completely  vaccinated  in  the  earlier  years  as  in  the 
latest ;  1881  appears  to  be  its  maximum  year.  Clubbing 
the  two  districts,  it  appears  that  the  years  prior  to  1877 
were  the  lower  years,  the  years  since  that  offer  some 
slight  increase.  All  this  confirms  in  the  strongest 
manner  my  contention,  that  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  primary  vaccinations  in  the  town  that  can  give  the 
least  support  to  the  claim  that  the  unvaccinated  have 
been  reduced  from  14  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
I  may  seem  to  be  insisting  strongly,  and  yet  justly  so, 
for  the  whole  case  of  the  report  rests  on  the  matter  in 
dispute.  There  must  be  a  proof  for  the  main  conten- 
tion, and,  as  I  claim,  that  proof  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
Union  Workhouse  is  not  the  place  to  find  vaccination 
neglected,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  vigorously  carried  out  there. 
Yet  in  the  Workhouses  (page  177  of  Dr.  Barry's  report), 
there  were  only  93' 8  per  cent,  vaccinated. 

19.507.  Is  that  the  school  P — That  is  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  workhouse. 

19.508.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  would  include 
very  old  people,  I  suppose? — I  presume  so.  In  a  report, 
No.  275,  dated  from  Whitehall,  9th  June  1881,  1  find 


that  in  an  examination  of  pauper  establishments  in  1863 
there  were  93|  per  cent  vaccinated,  which  is  just  the 
same  thing. 

19.509.  {Chairman.)  93i  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  ? 
— Vaccinated . 

19.510.  Were  those  school  establishments  or  adults  P 
— It  is  on  page  3  of  this  paper  I  have  here,  93"  6  per 
cent,  were  vaccinated. 

19.511.  Of  what?  —This  is  Dr.  Buchanan  ;  the  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two 
classes  :  "  There  were  6 '4  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
"  various  national  charitable  and  parochial  schools  and 
"  workhouses  of  London  that  were  unvaccinated." 

19.512.  That  is  schools  then ;  it  is  not  the  Workhouse. 
That  proportion  which  you  last  gave  us  relates  not  to 
to  the  Workhouse  generally,  but  the  schools  p — -Yes,  that 
is  so ;  that  shows  that  in  these  establishments  where 
the  regulation  to  vaccinate  the  inmates  is  the  primary 
consideration  with  them,  there  are  other  considerations 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  paupers,  &c.  that  bar  the 
way,  so  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  vaccination  of  the 
inmates  that  appears  to  be  expressed  by  about  7  per 
cent.  That  is,  then,  the  limit  put  by  conditions  on  the 
complete  vaccination  of  our  dependent  poor.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  non-dependent 
to  be  as  completely  vaccinated  as  they  may  be  P  I  take 
it  that  you  cannot  make  the  whole  civil  population 
show  as  large  a  per-centage  as  a  Workhouse.  But  there 
is  still  something  more  to  be  said.  In  a  return  made 
to  Parliament  in  February  1880,  signed  hj  Dr.  Bridges, 
there  is  a  different  kind  of  claim  from  the  one  I  have 
been  examining  ;  that  is,  a  report  by  Dr.  Bridges  on 
small-pox  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  1876  to  1878. 

19.513.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  this 
examination  in  the  Report  No.  275  was  an  examination 
of  those  who  were  under  public  control  in  Workhouse 
schools  ;  it  is  based  on  the  examination  of  "  53,185  chil- 
"  dren  in  various  national  charitable  and  parochial 
"  schools  and  Workhouses  "  ? — The  only  people  that 
would  not  be  under  public  control  would  be,  of  course, 
the  first. 

19.514.  National  and  parochial?  —  The  parochial 
would  be. 

19.515.  Parochial  schools  are  not  pauper  schools  p — I 
understood  that  they  were  ;  we  should  say  so  in  the 
north. 

19.516.  Parochial  schools  would  be  the  parish 
schools? — In  our  neighbourhood  they  would  be  pauper 
schools. 

19.517.  This  report  relates  to  London  parochial 
schools.  I  do  not  know  of  any  parochial  school 
in  London  that  is  a  pauper  school;  there  is  no  such 
thing.  That  would  tend  to  show,  would  it  not,  if 
you  compare  it  with  the  statistics  you  gave  us  as  to  the 
Sheffield  examination  in  1863,  that  Sheffield  in  1863 
was  worse  vaccinated  than  London  ? — -Yes  ;  it  all  turns, 
of  course,  upon  this  question  as  to  parochial  schools. 

19.518.  I  expect  that  you  would  find,  if  you  got  the 
report  relating  to  Sheffield,  that  exactly  the  same  class 
of  schools  had  been  examined  there  as  in  London  p — I 
do  not  think  so ;  they  would  be  all  the  schools  in  the 
town  ;  it  says  "  the  schools  in  the  borough." 

19,519-  Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  went  to 
every  school  in  London  ;  it  would  have  been  too  large 
a  task  ;  but  it  is  a  type  of  every  school,  national,  cha- 
ritable, parochial,  and  workhouse.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  schools  there  were.  That  would  describe  every 
kind  of  school  that  you  would  find  children  attending 
in  London,  would  it  not  ? — That  I  am  not  conversant 
with.  It  is  news  to  me  that  a  parochial  school  is  not  a 
pauper  school. 

19,520.  In  the  Sheffield  examination  the  private  ad- 
venture schools  would  not  come  in  p — No,  they  would 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  is  in  1863  it  would 
show  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  than  I  had 
anticipated  that  were  vaccinated  without  any  compul- 
sion. I  was  speaking  of  this  other  report  of  Dr. 
Bridges.  He  states  on  page  15:  "The  unvaccinated 
"  portion  of  our  population  is  small,  and  tends  to  be- 
"  come  smaller ;  of  the  badly -vaccinated  portion  it  is 
"  probable  that  the  same  can  be  said,  though  this  is  a 
"  point  less  easy  to  define  with  precision.  Were  it 
"  possible  it  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  to 
"  know  what  proportion  of  the  population  it  includes  ; 
"  and  how  far  its  numbers  relatively  to  the  we  11- 
1  vaccinated  class   are   diminishing  or  increasing," 
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Then  he  issues  a  word  of  warning  against  taking  the 
people  presenting  themselves  at  the  small-pox  hospitals 
as  a  gauge  of  the  proportions,  and  prefers  large  bodies 
of  the  general  population  as  subjects  for  examination. 
He  does  his  best  to  supply  the  plaoe  of  these  on  page  16 
by  his  summary  of  an  examination  by  himself  of  the 
metropolitan  pauper  schools,  and  he  gives  the  tabulated 
result.  This  is,  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,376  children 
examined,  "not  quite  a  third"  showed  vaccination 
marks  that  were  satisfactory  to  him.  He  does  not  say 
what  were  the  proportions  of  the  vaccinated  and  un- 
vaccinated.  The  importance  that  he  attaches  to  the 
division  into  badly  and  well  vaccinated  is  marked  by 
his  words  "  for  badly-vaccinated  persons  small-pox  is  as 
"  dangerous  a  disease  as  typhus  or  enteric  fever." 
And  this  is  to  some  extent  borne  out  by  Dr.  Thorne 
Thorne  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  at  Ques- 
tion 697,  when  he  explains  the  failure  of  vaccination  by 
the  poorness  of  the  vaccination,  and  there  is  an  impli- 
cation that  the  poorly  vaccinated  are  as  badly  off  as  the 
unvaccinated.  I  must  therefore  allow  no  crowding  into 
the  ranks  of  the  vaccinated  as  is  done  in  the  report. 
There  must  be  proof  that  the  population  is  vaccinated  ; 
but  there  is  absolutely  none  in  the  census  population. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  more  to  add  to  my  ''laim  as  to  the 
proportions.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  reason  to  move 
from  my  position  that,  on  the  evidence,  the  population 
of  the  town  of  Sheffield  is  vaccinated  in  the  proportion 
of  88J  per  cent,  and  unvaccinated  at  II5  per  cent. 
I  now  come  to  the  census  on  which  so  much  of  the 
report  case  rests.  This  so-called  census  was  not 
thought  of  until  the  epidemic  had  been  10  months  in 
the  town.  Not  until  there  had  been  3,620  cases  of 
small-pox  in  Sheffield  and  360  deaths.  Nor  was  the 
census  the  object  when  the  materials  were  collected 
from  which  it  was  made.  At  Question  2390  it  is  stated 
that  the  census  "  was  a  secondary  affair."  This 
"  secondary  affair  "  in  the  report  becomes  the  prime 
piece  m  this  the  "  best  bit  of  evidence  "  for  vaccination. 
It  is  the  basis  for  all  the  enormous  differences,  aver- 
ages, and  per-centages  which  are  the  essence  of  the 
report.  The  materials  from  which  the  census  was 
made  took  six  weeks  to  collect.  There  was,  there- 
fore, time  for  a  great  many  to  change  their  homes, 
and  so  miss  a  census  on  account  of  removal, 
&c.  At  any  rate  the  lime  that  was  occupied  over 
the  census  was  fatal  to  its  accuracy.  In  strict  truth 
it  was  no  census  at  all.  It  was  not  an  enumera- 
tion ;  it  was  a  piece  of  work  done  to  increase  j  he 
re-vaccinations  and  vaccinations,  and  to  hunt  up 
those  that  were  not  inclined  to  either.  And,  therefore, 
it  is,  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  the  people,  who 
were  visited  by  these  Vaccination  Officers  who  did  the 
census,  should  be  on  their  guard,  and  be  careful  not  to 
incriminate  themselves  by  any  admissions  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  that  exposed  them  to  a  prosecution. 
And,  if  this  view  is  correct,  then  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  errors  of  this  so-called  census  must  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  exaggeration  of  the  numbers  of  the  vaccinated, 
and  not  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  unvaccinated.  In  a 
family  capacity  there  would  be  the  human  fault,  to 
which  the  head  of  the  family  would  yield  perhaps  too 
frequently,  to  put  the  vaccinal  side  foremost.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  would  often  be  a  desire  to  say 
nothing  rather  than  incriminate  those  one  knew.  And 
when  we  take  a  view  of  the  result  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  these  Vaccination  Officers,  in  the  bulk,  it  is 
plain  that  there  have  been  errors  and  omissions  on  a 
grand  scale.  Page  170  makes  the  town  contain,  accord- 
ing to  this  so-called  census,  a  population  of  274,112 
inhabitants.  The  real  census  of  1881  gave  the  town  a 
population  of  285,000,  or  11,000  more  than  this  enume- 
lation  of  the  Vaccination  Officers  in  1888. 

19,521.  The  census  of  1881  ?— Yes,  of  1881 ;  that  is 
seven  years  prior.  There  is  not  any  plea  that  the  town 
has  decreased  in  the  interim  ;  far  otherwise.  Dr.  White, 
in  his  report  for  1886  (he  was  the  Medical  Officer  for 
Sheffield  then),  takes  the  population  as  310,957,  and  he 
says  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  town  would  give  a 
population  of  308,000.  On  page  276  the  report  itself  tells 
us  that  the  figure  may  be  316,190.  The  registration 
estimate  on  page  7  exceeds  even  this  estimate.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  if  the  work  of  this  report  was  to  be  held 
in  any  respect  it  was  imperative  that  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  attempt  at  accuracy.  Here  there  is  a  bold 
disregard  of  accuracy,  and  a  superiority  to  it  that  must 
make  any  careful  man  feel  that  the  report  is  irre- 
trievably damaged  by  it.  The  census  figures  of  1891 
gave  the  population  of  the  town  of  Sheffield  as  324,200. 
On  the  census  figures  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Sheffield  fails  short  of  the  reality  by 
O  79800. 


more  than  the  entire  population  of  the  town  of  Darling-  Mr. 
ton,  and  by  more  than  the  enumerated  population  o'.'  the    A.  Wheeler. 

town  of  Sheffield  of  the  ages  of  5  to  10.    Supposing  that   

tiie  same  thing  had  been  done  for  London,  there  would    16  Dec.  1891. 

have  been  a  deficiency  of  living  people  in  London  of  half   

a  million.  And  I  contend  that  this  enormous  error  in 
the  total  of  the  so-called  census  is  ample  justification  for 
setting  it  all  aside  as  of  no  scientific  or  statistical  value 
whatsoever.  For  if  you  use  it  you  use  its  errors  at 
every  step  of  your  way.  '  And,  as  I  have  shown,  there 
is  no  correcting  or  improving  it  possible  beyond  the 
4,537  that  have  already  been  dealt  with.  And  these 
only  reduce  the  nnenumerated  to  a  small  extent,  sup- 
posing them  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion. There  are  42,000  living  beings  unenumerated  to 
be  accounted  for  in  some  way  or  other.  And,  as  this 
has  not  been  done,  and  cannot  be  done  except  by  guess, 
the  so-called  census  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  If 
the  4,537  tl  at  I  have  named  are  all  taken  from  the  un- 
enumerated unvaccinated,  there  still  will  remain  37,000 
unvaccinated  for  which  there  is  no  account  in  this 
report.  It  is  easy  to  make  tne  assertion  that  the  un- 
enumerated 42, ('00  should  be  spread  over  the  town,  in 
the  proportions  obtained  by  the  so-called  census.  This 
is  only  adding  more  errors  to  those  that  are  in  the 
report  already,  and  not  lessening  them  by  a  single  iota. 
The  averages  thus  arrived  at  are  exaggerated  errors, 
the  proportions  are  exaggerated  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  not  one  of  them  can  be  worth  the  ink  and  paper 
taken  to  make  them. 

19.522.  That  is  rather  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course, 
and  discussion  ? — I  claim  that  every  average  that  has 
been  worked  on  the  so-called  census  figures  is  mis- 
leading and  erroneous  in  a  high  degree,  and,  if  truth 
is  to  guide  us,  these  averages  must  all,  without  ex- 
ception, come  out  of  worse  than  no  value ;  as  simply 
calculated  to  mislead.  If  we  did  that  we  should  clear 
the  pa»es  of  the  report  of  the  following  pa<*cs  22,  23, 
half  of  24,  36,  37,  38,  57,  58,  59,  60,  78,^79, '80,  92,  93, 
94,  106,  107,  half  of  108,  125,  126,  127,  145,  147,  162,  of 
the  following  diagrams  XVII.  and  XVIII.  facing  pages 
171  and  176.  These  diagrams  must  come  out  for  two 
reasons.  The  unnoticed  houses  could  only  contain  non- 
fatal small-pox,  and  the  errors  in  these  must  have  been 
therefore  to  intensify  the  fatality.  Also  of  pages  171, 
172,  173,  175,  178,  179,  180;  181,  182,  183,  184.  These 
give  40  pages.  To  these  must  be  added  Table  OIL  And 
all  the  averages  worked  upon  them  ;  so  that  we  must 
elimh  aoe  also  pages  192,  194,  195,  197. 

19.523.  You  need  not  labour  that.  If  all  the  figures 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  report  are  absolutely  value- 
less, everything  founded  on  them  is  valueless.  We  can 
quite  understand  that,  T  think  if  your  criticism  is  well 
founded  ? — Unfortunately  they  are  the  pages  that  have 
attracted  the  most  attention.  The  member  for  Dar- 
lington when  he  sent  me  the  copy  of  the  report  which 
I  am  using  here  drew  my  attention  to  several  pages 
that  he  had  pencil  marked,  which  are  the  pages  con- 
taining the  averages. 

19.524.  That,  of  course,  all  depends  upon  what  is  a 
matter  of  discussion ;  whether  figures,  which  are  not 
absolutely  accurate,  are  therefore  altogether  valueless. 
That  is  a  matter  that  we  shall  have,  of  course,  to  con- 
sider ? — 1  will  now  state  the  population  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield  in  the  year  1888  as  carefully  as  possible  and 
on  a  basis  that  cannot  be  too  large  ;  indeed,  the  census 
of  1891  proves  that  it  is  under  the  mark  considerably, 
by  a  few  thousands.  Persons  enumerated  as  vaccinated 
268,400  ;  persons  enumerated  as  not  vaccinated,  5,700  ; 
and  persons  not  enumerated  and  necessary  to  the  total, 
30,000.  That  makes  a  total  for  the  town  of  304,100. 
{See  Appendix  I.,  Tabic  B. ;  page  610.)  That  leaves 
12,000  for  excess  in  the  estimate  of  the  Begistrar- 
Greneral,  which  must  be  ample  for  all  purposes  and 
contingencies.  Allow  me  to  show  how  I  justify 
these  figures.  Dr.  Barry  tells  us  that  there  were 
two  estimates  of  the  number  of  houses  in  the  town ; 
the  one  65,529  (Question  1888) ;  the  other  63,238  (page 
276  of  report).  I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  for  on  page  123  of  the  town 
accounts  for  1887  their  number  is  given  in  full  detail  as 
65,457.  That  is  the  Sheffield  Town  Accounts  ;  on  page 
1 23  there  is  a  statement  of  all  the  houses  in  the  town.  We 
must  take  off  from  these  the  houses  that  Dr.  Barry's  staff 
visited,  59,807 ;  there  will  then  remain  28,250  persons 
who  are  got  by  taking  five  persons  to  a  house  in  5,650 
of  the  remaining  houses ;  thus  we  have  a  Sheffield 
population  not  enumerated  28,250  ;  population  enume- 
rated, 274,112  ;  population  of  Ecclesall  Workhouse,  454  ; 
population   of   Sheffield  Workhouse,   1,312.  Total, 
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304,128,  or  only  28  more  than  the  first.  I  think  that 
shows  that  the  census  population  is  perfectly  unre- 
liable. 

19,525.  (Sw  WilUam  Savory.)  Is  it  perfectly  clear 
that  these  different  calculations  are  based  upon  the 
same  area  ? — Tes. 

,  19,526.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it  ? — No 
question  whatever ;  that  is,  none  that  I  know  of.  The 
population  will  then  run  out  in  this  way :  the  vacci- 
nated rather  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ; 
268,400,  or  88'2  per  cent.,  the  people  that  report  them- 
selves in  the  census  returns  ;  the  so-called  unvaccinated 
of  the  census,  5,700,  or  1*8  per  cent.  ;  to  which  add  the 
unenumerated,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  as 
vaccinated,  28,250,  or  9-3  per  cent. 

19,527.  (Chairman.)  But  surely  is  it  not,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  not  uncommon  to  examine  the  bulk  by 
taking  a  certain  number  of  samples,  and  if  you  take  a 
sufficient  number  of  samples  you  pronounce  upon  the 
bulk  without  examining  every  square  inch  of  it ;  is  not 
that  a  common  thing  as  a  matter  of  every  day  practice  P 
— I  presume  that  in  any  case  of  that  sort,  if  there  were 
a  question  as  to  what  were  the  contents,  there  would 
be  one  of  each  side  put  to  examine  the  specimens.  In 
this  case  there  was  not. 

•  19,528.  The  question  here  is  not  what  is  the  popula- 
tion of  Sheffield,  but  in  what  proportion  are  certain 
classes  found  in  that  population.  Supposing  that  in 
some  way  or  other  you  have  only  got  a  proportion  of 
them  examined,  unless  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  those  left  unexamined  all  belong  to  one  class,  or 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  distribution  of  classes 
being  different  in  their  case,  I  do  not  say  it  is  as  much 
proved  by  any  means  as  if  you  had  examined  the  whole, 
yet  is  the  result  altogether  worthless,  and  can  you  treat 
those  who  have  not  been  enumerated  as  all  belonging 
to  one  of  the  classes  rather  than  the  other  ? — I  should 
have  to  make  the  point  that  the  other  class  included 
very  large  numbers  who  were  not  vaccinated  at  all.  I 
know  myself  of  cases,  I  cannot  mention  the  names 
because  it  might  involve  prosecution,  but  I  know 
myself  of  cases  where  the  enumerators  were  put  off 
with  "  It  is  all  right,"  and  those  persons  were  put  down 
as  vaccinated. 

19.529.  Tou  are  going  to  an  entirely  different  point. 
That  is  a  reason  for  doubting  whether  you  can  rely 
upon  the  returns  and  the  divisions  of  classes  in  the 
enumerated.  But  supposing  you  can  do  that  (which  is 
a  totally  different  point),  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  there  have  been  by  some  mistake  some  not 
enumerated,  those  not  enumerated  would  not  be 
divided  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  were  enume- 
rated P — I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  bulk  of  them  would  not  be. 

19.530.  Why  ? — Because  the  people  making  these 
returns  were  Vaccination  Officers,  every  one  of  them. 

19.531.  But  the  people  who  made  the  return  gave 
the  numbers  of  the  people,  did  not  they  ?  How  were 
the  numbers  of  the  people  ascertained  ? — They  were 
given  papers  on  which  the  houses  were  that  they  had 
to  visit,  but  they  did  not  visit  them  all.  They  visited 
the  bulk  of  them,  and  asked  questions  and  put  down 
answers.    That  was  the  way  it  was  arrived  at. 

19.532.  Is  your  suggestion  this  :  that  in  certain  cases 
they  would  state  fewer  people  as  being  in  the  house 
than  there  were  ? — I  think  so. 

19,533-4.  They  would  or  might  omit  those  who  were 
unvaccinated  ? — I  think  so. 

19.535.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  take  exception  to  the 
method  of  sampling  on  the  ground  that  the  persons 
who  conducted  the  census  were  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  ? — That  practically  they  were 
set  to  hunt  up  all  that  were  said  to  be  unvaccinated. 
They  were  specially  set  to  see  that  the  population  were 
vaccinated,  and  to  find  out  the  unvaccinated. 

19.536.  (Chair  man.)  But  they  were  not  public  officers  ? 
— They  were  Vaccination  Officers,  every  one  of  them. 

19.537.  I  thought  they  employed  certain  people 
specially  for  the  work  P — Yes,  they  added  to  the 
number,  but  for  the  time  being  they  were  Vaccination 
Officers. 

19.538.  You  think  that  would  alarm  the  people? — I 


do. 


19.539.  (Dr.  ColUns.)  I  understand  that  Dr.  Barry 
stated  in  answer  to  Question  2391  that  the  persons  who 
conducted  the  census  ' '  reported  the  cases  to  the  Vac- 
"  cination  Officers,  and  it  was  the  Vaccination  Officers' 
' '  duty  of  course  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  vaccination 
"  of  such  children,"  and  in  answer  to  Question  2392  he 
states,  "  It  would  bring  unvaccinated  children  of  what- 
,;  ever  age  under  the  notice  of  the  vaccination  autho- 
'/  1'ity.''  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  that  is  the 
ground  on  which  you  object  to  the  mode  of  sampling  P 
-Yes. 

19.540.  (Chairman.)  But  that  would  not  mean  more, 
in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  these  people  came,  than 
that  it  would  have  brought  home  to  their  mind  what 
would  be  the  result  of  it  p — There  was  the  fact  that  the 
town  was  posted  all  over.  I  should  think  there  would 
not  be  anybody  in  Sheffield  that  was  not  familiar  with 
what  was  being  done.  Then,  again,  there  is  what  I 
said  before,  the  element  of  time.  It  is  excessively 
difficult  to  get  accuracy  unless  it  is  all  done  at  once. 

19.541.  That  I  understand? — That  statement  which 
I  have  just  read  shows  that  there  are  over  11  per  cent, 
unvaccinated.  If  you  allow  the  inclusion  of  very  large 
numbers  vaccinated  who  would  certainly  never  be 
taken  as  vaccinated  if  such  an  examination  as  was 
made  by  Dr.  Bridges  was  taken,  that  shows  a  propor- 
tion of  11  per  cent,  unvaccinated. 

19.542.  But  I  thought  your  position  before  was  that 
the  return  from  this  census  would  tend  to  show  the 
unvaccinated  in  no  greater  proportion  than  you  believe 
them  to  exist  ? — I  have  certainly  not  intended  to  say 
anything  of  the  sort. 

19.543.  I  understood  you  to  say  so? — I  said,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Meadows  White,  that  if  you  accepted 
the  census  it  would  show  that  only  1  per  cent,  were 
unvaccinated. 

19.544.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  result  that 
this  census  showed  confirmed  your  view  as  differing 
from  the  statement  of  the  very  small  per-centage  of 
unvaccinated  people  who  existed  in  Sheffield?- — Con- 
firmed it  on  the  vaccinated,  not  on  the  unvaccinated. 

19.545.  But  it  is  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the 
other ;  if  it  confirms  it  in  the  one  it  confirms  it  in  the 
other  ? — I  do  not  see  that  that  is  necessary.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  if  you  put  28  Vaccination  Officers  over  the 
town  of  Sheffield  and  tell  them  to  get  every  one  vacci- 
nated to  report  themselves,  those  who  want  to  clear 
themselves  from  prosecution  will  immediately  hasten 
to  report  themselves. 

19.546.  I  entirely  understand  that ;  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  I  am  putting  to  you  ? — That  is  what  I 
was  saying  about  the  report  confirming  my  statement. 
What  I  intended  to  do  was  this  :  to  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  could  not  accept  the  1  per  cent,  of  unvacci- 
nated in  the  census,  because  I  saw  no  reason,  in  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  report,  or  in  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Barry,  for  believing  that  14  per  cent,  had  been  re- 
duced to  2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  came 
to  the  vaccinated  I  said  that  the  census  268,000  con- 
firmed me  in  my  belief  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  vacci- 
nated ;  that  those  who  had  reported  themselves  as 
vaccinated  came  to  just  the  proportion  which  the  In- 
spector had  said  he  found  in  the  schools  ;  that  while  it 
confirms  the  account  as  to  the  vaccinated,  it  offers  no 
evidence  for  this  1  per  cent,  of  the  unvaccinated. 

19.547.  No ;  you  thought  it  represented  what  you 
believed  to  be  the  correct  per-centage,  that  there  were 
86  per  cent,  of  vaccinated  to  14  per  cent,  of  unvacci- 
nated. If  it  confirms  it  as  to  the  86  per  cent,  propor- 
tion, if  must  confirm  it  as  to  the  14  per  cent,  too  P — I 
cannot  see  that.  You  see  there  is  prosecution  hanging 
over  the  other  case,  the  people  wanted  to  clear  them- 
selves. 

19.548.  I  understand  your  point,  that  they  would  not 
return  them.  I  am  now  on  figures  only.  If  the  figures 
of  the  number  of  vaccinated  people  returned  in  pro- 
portion to  the  people  tend  to  confirm  your  view  that 
there  would  be  86  per  cent,  of  the  population  vacci- 
nated, the  figures  must  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that 
there  would  be  14  per  cent,  left  unvaccinated? — So 
there  would  be  if  the  entire  population  had  been  re- 
turned in  the  census  ;  but  it  has  not  been. 

19.549.  I  thought  you  said  so  far  as  it  had  been  P-~ 
1  only  said  that  so  far  as  the  vaccinated  went. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  3rd  February  1892,  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Whei 

19.550.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  your  last  evidence, 
at  Question  19,520,  the  last  few  words  (it  may  be  possibly 
only  a  mistaken  expression)  you  say  :  "  Page  170 
"  makes  the  town  contain,  according  to  this  so-called 
"  census,  a  population  of  274,112  inhabitants;"  where 
does  Dr.  Barry  say  that  the  town  contains  that  number  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  only  a  summary  of  the 
number  which  he  had  enumerated  ? — Still  it  is  the 
population  upon  which  his  figures  are  based. 

19.551.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  his  report  the  facts 
are  accurately  stated  ? — In  his  examination  before  the 
Commission  he  questioned  the  size  of  the  town. 

19.552.  I  think  he  states  in  his  report  that  in  1881 
the  population  of  Sheffield  was  so  much,  and  he  esti- 
mates a  certain  addition  since  the  time  of  the  census, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  he  anywhere  says  that  the 
town  contained  that  population  which  you  mention  as 
given  by  him  ? — I  do  not  think  he  anywhere  says  that 
the  town  contained  no  more. 

19.553.  The  arguments  in  Dr.  Barry's  statement 
seem  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  facts.  You  admit  that 
that  statement  of  yours  is  an  error,  do  you  not? — All  I 
wish  to  say  is  this,  that  Dr.  Barry  has  used  the  274,000 
as  if  it  were  the  population  of  the  town ;  it  has  been 
used  in  his  averages  ;  his  averages  are  worked  upon  a 
population  of  274,000. 

19.554.  Upon  the  population  of  Sheffield  ?  He  only 
works  upon  the  population  he  has  enumerated  ? — I 
think  you  will  findhe  says  :  "  Vaccinated  proportion  of 
"  the  population  "  so  much  ;  "  Unvaccinated  "  so  much. 

(Professor  Michael  Foster.)  He  is  speaking  there  of 
the  census  population. 

19.555.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Vou  contrast  the  actual 
population  of  Sheffield  with  the  population  of  Sheffield 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Barry ;  whereas  Dr.  Barry  is  careful 
all  through  his  report  to  limit  himself  to  facts  he  has 
ascertained  ? — In  all  the  averages  that  are  worked  I 
think  you  will  find  that  he  works  upon  that  basis  ;  take, 
for  example,  the  children  under  the  age  of  five,  and  so 
on. 

(Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  Out  of  so  many  children  in  the 
enumerated  population. 

19.556.  (Chairman.)  Does  not  he  say  "returned  as 
"  vaccinated  "  or  "  returned  as  unvaccinated  :'  ? — No  ; 
on  page  175  (which  I  happened  to  drop  upon  haphazard) 
he  says  :  "  Of  the  33,393  vaccinated  children  under  five 
"  years  of  age,  121,  or  0"36  per  cent.,  had  been  attacked 
"  by  small-pox." 

19.557.  But  if  you  look  at  page  171,  you  see  "  In 
"  the  total  enumerated  population: — of  the  268,397 
"  persons  of  all  ages  returned  as  vaccinated,"  and 
so  on  ;  does  not  that  make  it  clear  enough  that  what  he 
is  referring  to  is  the  return  spoken  of  as  being  obtained 
as  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  ;  they  were  not  obtained 
in  any  way  except  under  his  census,  were  they  ?— That 
is  true,  but  I  think  one  is  justified  in  taking  it  as  Dr. 


er  further  examined.  Mr. 

A.  Wheeler. 

Buchanan  has  used  it.    Dr.  Buchanan  says  on  page  xvi :   

"  Of  the  children  under  10  years  of  age  living  in  3  Feb.  1892. 
"  Sheffield."   

..  19,558.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  you  state  "  On  the 
"  census  figures  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  the  population  of 
"  the  town  of  Sheffield  falls  short  of  the  reality,"  and  so 
on.  That  may  mean  to  say  he  has  enumerated  so  many 
less  than  the  total  population  of  the  town  of  Sheffield  ? — 
The  way  that  it  impressed  me  as  I  read  the  report  was 
that  it  was  taken  as  the  living  population. 

19.559.  This  is  all  dealing  with  the  enumerated  as 
distinguished  from  the  actual  population  ? — At  the  same 
time  Dr.  Buchanan  takes  it  as  the  population  of  the 
whole  place. 

19.560.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  It  is  so  many  out 
of  the  enumerated  population  ? — But  Dr.  Buchanan  says 
' '  Of  the  children  under  10  years  of  age  livinsr  in 
"  Sheffield." 

19.561.  And  "enumerated  "? — He  does  not  say 
"  enumerated"  ;  it  impresses  his  mind  as  the  children 
living  in  Sheffield,  but  it  is  not  all  the  children. 

19.562.  (Dr.  Collins.)  He  does  not  use  the  word 
"  enumerated "  P — He  does  not  use  the  word  "  enu- 
"  mei-ated."  I  do  not  think  it  lay  upon  his  mind  as  the 
children  "enumerated;"  it  certainly  lies  upon  my 
mind  as  "  the  children  of  Sheffield." 

19.563.  (Chairman.)  But  unless  they  were  enumerated 
how  could  the  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  have  been 
ascertained.  It  must  have  been  by  enumeration  that 
the  vaccination  or  non -vaccination  would  have  been 
ascertained  ? — I  do  not  see  that.  If  it  had  been  expressed 
publicly  that  the  thing  was  taken  on  a  population  which 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  whole,  if  it  had  been  guarded 
in  that  way,  that  would  have  been  another  matter. 

19.564.  That  is  a  matter  of  discussion;  the  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far 
Dr.  Barry's  report  was  misleading  or  otherwise.  What 
is  the  next  point  you  desire  to  deal  with  ? — I  now  go  on 
to  the  cases  of  small-pox  in  Sheffield.  There  were  the 
cases  that  occurred  from  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic  to  the  time  that  the  so-called  census  was  taken  ; 
these  were  in  number  4,703.  Then  there  were  the 
cases  that  occurred  after  the  census  period  up  to  the 
end  of  March  1888,  which  are  given  on  page  192  ;  these 
numbered  1,320.  After  that  we  take  the  total  on  the 
same  page  that  were  collected  by  the  Health  Office  and 
are  initialed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  being  978,  making  a  total 
of  cases  of  7,001.  Then  the  deaths  by  small-pox  from 
the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  to  the  census  were 
474 ;  but  to  these  must  be  added  the  infants  omitted, 
26 ;  the  deaths  from  the  1st  to  the  end  of  March,  89  ; 
and  the  deaths  to  the  end  cf  the  epidemic  from  the  end 
of  March,  85,  making  a  total  of  674.  These  I  have  put 
into  a  table  that  they  may  be  readily  seen.  (The  table 
was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  C;  page  610.) 
The  population  is  taken  at  the  figure  before  shown, 
304,1148.   The  vaccinated  population  is  268,400.  Theun- 
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  the  vaccinated  per  1,000  of  the  living  15-5.  Incidence 

3  Feb.  1892.    of  the  unvaccinated  per  1.000  of  the  living  16  2. 

  19,565.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  that  ? 

— The  4,152  cases  taken  over  the  268,400  vaccinated 
people  gives  15'5  per  1,000. 

19.566.  How  many  do  you  take  the  552  over? — The 
"  nnvaccinated"  goes  over  the  33,950. 

19.567.  Where  do  you  get  the  33,950  ?— That  was  the 
point  I  was  dealing  with  in  my  last  evidence  as  to  the 
way  in  which  I  made  up  the  304,000  population. 

19.568.  For  the  purpose  of  these  statistics  you 
assume  that  the  proportion  of  the  vaccinated  to  the 
unvaccinated  is  as  88  to  11  ? — I  tried  to  show  that  I 
had  ground  for  believing  that  to  be  so. 

19.569.  Then  your  552  is  taken  as  upon  33,950,  being 
the  unvaccinated  population  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Then 
taking  the  second  period  ;  incidence  of  the  vaccinated 
per  1,000  of  the  living,  3 ;  incidence  of  the  unvacci- 
nated, 14 ;  and  in  the  third  period,  vaccinated  3  and 
unvaccinated  3-5.  Then  taking  the  total  cases  for 
the  entire  period.  The  incidence  of  the  vaccinated 
per  1,000  of  the  living  is  21'7,  and  of  the  unvaccinated 
33.  The  report  takes  credit  for  a  six-fold  immunity  of 
the  vaccinated.  This  is  now  seen  to  be  due  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  thousands  of  the  unvaccinated  who 
were  all  alive.  We  see  here  that  in  the  pre-Barry  and 
post-Barry  periods  the  incidence  of  the  small-pox  on  the 
two  classes  is  almost  the  same,  but  in  the  middle 
period  there  is  a  tremendous  difference.  It  is  not, 
however,  six  times  greater  in  the  unvaccinated  than 
in  the  vaccinated,  it  is  barely  five.  The  incidence  in 
the  total  is  greatly  influenced  by  this  middle  period,  so 
that  in  the  total  there  is  li  times  the  incidence  in  the 
unvaccinated  that  there  is  in  the  vaccinated.  li 
times  the  incidence  is  not,  however,  six  times.  The 
populations  are  in  the  proportion  as  follows  :  vacci- 
nated 88  per  cent.,  unvaccinated  11  per  cent. 

19.570.  I  do  not  understand  what  difference  you 
suggest  that  Dr.  Barry's  presence  would  make  between 
the  31st  March  and  afterwards ;  his  investigations 
extended  to  a  period  before  that  date,  did  they  not  ? 
— He  was  there  till  the  31st  March  ;  I  think  that  was 
the  date  1  stated  as  the  time  when  he  left. 

19.571.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  distinction  on 
your  table  between  "  census "  and  "  census  to  31st 
"  March  "  ;  does  that  mean  between  the  census  and 
the  31st  of  March  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  the  census  is  not 
a  very  sharply  defined  period ;  it  extended  over  a 
limited  time. 

19.572.  How  are  the  figures  ascertained  between  the 
census  date  and  the  31st  of  March  ? — I  get  that  from 
page  192  of  Dr.  Barry's  report ;  you  take  the  figures 
on  page  170  from  the  heavy  figures  on  page  192. 

19.573.  But  what  I  mean  is,  how,  after  the  date  of 
the  census,  was  this  division  into  844  vaccinated  and 
476  unvaccinated  arrived  at  ? — They  are  figures  fur- 
nished to  the  Health  Office.  It  says  in  a  footnote  on 
page  192,  "The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Sheffield 
"  has  favoured  me  with  the  annexed  figures." 

19.574.  But  with  that  period  Dr.  Barry  had  nothing 
to  do  ?— No. 

19.575.  But  you  spoke  of  the  pre-Barry  period,  and  the 
post-Barry  period,  and  I  thought  that  the  other  must  be 
the  Barry  period  P —That  may  be  so  ;  it  mustle  so  in 
fact ;  Dr.  Barry  was  not  there  in  the  previous  experience  ; 
then  he  comes  ;  he  is  there  so  long  during  the  first 
period,  and  he  gives  these  figures  ;  he  leaves  the  town 
and  they  still  collect. 

19.576.  But  do  you  suggest  that  the  8M  and  the  476 
between  the  census  and  the  31st  of  March  are  erroneous  ? 
— Not  at  all;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

19.577.  I  thought  your  point  was  that  that  which 
happened  in  the  Barry  period  as  compared  with  the 
pre-Barry  period  and  the  post-Barry  period  brought 
out  a  contrast  ? — I  simply  want  to  show  the  difference 
there  is  in  the  three  periods  ;  there  is  a  considerable 
difference.  The  proportion  of  the  cases  of  these  two 
classes  to  the  total  attacked  was  :  First  period,  total 
cases,  4,703.  Vaccinated  proportion,  88?.  Unvaccinated 
ditto'  llf.  Third  period,  total  cases  976.  Vaccinated 
proportion,  »7j.  Unvaccinated  proportion,  12J.  Not 
a  material  difference.  Second  period,  total  cases,  1,320. 
Vaccinated  proportion,  64.  Unvaccinated  proportion, 
36.  Why  should  the  proportion  of  the  unvaccinated 
rise  in  the  Barry  period  over  the  other  two  periods  P 


That  is  a  question  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  an 
answer  to.  And  the  different  incidence  being  only  in 
the  central  period  makes  the  offering  of  a  reason  for 
the  difference  the  more  difficult.  I  am  sure  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  error  lies  in  the  deaths  and  not  in 
the  cases.  Yet  here  it  is  singular  that  the  deaths  show 
more  correction  in  the  middle  period  than  in  the  others. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  if  there  has  been  an  unusual 
care  in  the  middle  period  only.  Now  passing  to  the 
deaths.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  readjust  the  deaths 
as  I  have  done  the  unvaccinated  in  the  population. 
The  division  into  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  it  stands.  And  there  are,  it 
must  be  remembered,  26  deaths  that  are  not  in  the 
tables  I  have  taken  the  deaths  from  ;  these  26  deaths 
in  themselves  would  alter  everything.  I  shall  in  a 
short  time  indicate  the  sort  of  correction  that  is  im- 
perative before  a  true  account  of  the  deaths  can  be 
given.  But  leaving  these  considerations  out  of  account 
for  the  moment  there  is  an  incidence  as  fellows  :  '['here 
is  the  deaths  ;  first  period,  vaccinated  per  1,000  living, 
0'7.  Unvaccinated,  8.  Second  period,  vaccinated  per 
1,000  living,  0T6.  Unvaccinated,  1"3.  Third  period, 
vaccinated  per  1,000  living,  0"13.  Unvaccinated,  1'4. 
Total  deaths,  vaccinated  per  1,000  living,  1.  Unvac- 
cinated, 10'8.  Total  to  population  per  1,000  living, 
2'1.  This  shows  the  unvaccinated  in  an  unfavourable 
light,  bub  it  does  not  give  any  support  to  the  statement 
that  they  had  a  sixty-fold  greater  fatality  than  the 
vaccinated  as  claimed  on  page  xviii  of  the  introduc- 
tion. This  goes  on  the  population  for  an  average  in- 
cidence, but  if  we  take  the  fatalities  in  the  two 
classes  there  is  a  startling  bit  of  evidence  brought  to 
light.  The  fatality  in  every  100  cases  was  as  follows  : 
Vaccinated  in  the  first  period,  4"8  ;  in  the  second 
period,  5 ;  in  the  third  period,  4"2 ;  in  the  total, 
4"7.  Now  the  unvaccinated.  In  he  first  period,  49  ;  in 
the  second  period,  9"6  ;  in  the  third  period,  40"8  ;  in  the 
total.  32.  We  have  found  an  extraordinary  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  the  two  classes  in  the  cases  ;  there 
is  no  less  in  the  deaths.  This  shows  that  in  the  cases 
classed  as  unvaccinated  there  was  in  the  first  period  a 
fatality  per  cent,  of  no  less  than  49.  In  the  last  period 
also  there  was  an  enormous  fatality  of  40  per  cent.  But 
in  the  middle  period,  while  Dr.  Barry  was  in  the  town, 
there  is  only  a  fatality  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  only  a  fifth  of  the  unvaccinated  fatality  happened 
while  the  Inspector  was  on  the  spot  which  happened  when 
he  was  away.  And  that  applies  to  the  time  after  he  left 
in  a  less  degree  as  it  does  to  the  time  before  he  came  to 
the  town.  Why  is  this  P  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that 
the  small-pox  had  altered  in  its  character;  for  the 
vaccinated  death-rate  had  hardly  altered  at  all  in  the 
three  periods.  And  if  that  had  been  the  case,  then  the 
decrease  in  the  severity  of  the  type  of  the  disease  must 
have  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  epidemic.  But  as 
soon  as  the  Inspector  has  gone  there  is  the  same  enor- 
mous fatality  of  the  unvaccinated  that  there  had  been 
before  he  arrived.  So  that  we  are  not  merely  inclined 
to  the  conviction  ;  we  are  driven  to  it ;  and  that  con- 
viction is  that  the  fatality  of  the  unvaccinated  was  a 
thing  of  caprice.  It  depended  on  a  bad  classification. 
That  classification  was  partly  checked  while  the  Inspec- 
tor was  on  the  spot,  and  then  only.  In  the  first  period 
the  unvaccinated  small-pox  is  as  fatal  as  cholera  ;  one 
of  two  dies.  It  is  a  statement  that  should  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  any  medical  man  in  the  face  of  the 
experience  that  I  have  produced  from  the  last  century, 
and  the  times  when  there  was  no  vaccination.  And 
here  it  meets  its  official  denial;  while  there  is  adequate 
check  this  horrible  fatality  falls  to  one  fifth  of  this 
figure.  But  there  is  something  more  to  say  about  this 
fatality  of  the  unvaccinated.  There  was  an  impression 
in  the  town  that  the  unvaccinated  cases  were  not  so 
likely  to  be  well  treated  as  the  vaccinated.  On  this 
subject  I  cannot  speak  at  large.  Mr.  Parton,  who  I 
believe  will  come  here,  will  speak  about  that  impres- 
sion. 

19.578.  Is  he  a  Sheffield  inhabitant? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  was  an  inhabitant,  but  he  was  em- 
ployed to  go  about  for  one  of  the  insurance  companies. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  many  of  the  people  there 
reported  such  a  feeling  to  those  who  made  inquiries  for 
us.  Mr.  Adams,  the  superintendent  of  the  Kefuge 
Assurance  Company,  told  me  of  some  hundreds  of 
cases  in  which  he  was  interested  that  recovered,  and 
among  whom  he  could  record  no  difference  as  to  the 
vaccinated  or  the  unvaccinated. 

19.579.  Did  he  say  he  had  kept  a  register  distinguish- 
ing the  one  from  the  other  ? — No  ;  I  pressed  him  upon 
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that  point;  I  asked  him  if  he  had,  and  he  said.  Well, 
no.    In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  business  of  the 
society  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  had  never  been  anything  to  strike  him  as 
exhibiting  any  difference     In  a  short  time  I  will  quote 
a  few  instances  of  actual  error  in  the  report  as  to  the 
vaccination  or  non-vaceination  of  patients,  and  this  is 
only  possible  of  course  in  the  fatal  cases.    In  the  non- 
fatal cases  there  is  no  record  to  enable  us  to  say  if  the 
classification  is  in  error.    Iu  my  previous  evidence  I 
showed  that  the  mild  small-pox  cases  were  those  that 
in  their  nature  must  be  the  ones  to  show  good  vaccina- 
tion marks,  and  that  in  the  bad  or  confluent  cases  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  a  large  amount  of  likelihood 
that  the  classification  should  not  be  accurately  recorded. 
This  is  confirmed  in  the  Sheffield  experience.    In  the 
annual  report  of  the  borough  hospital  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March  1885,  page  11,  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  Table  VITL,  there  given,   snowing  the  relation 
between  age  and  the  severity  of  the  disease,    "  the 
"  '  confluent '  type  is  excluded,  as  it  is  incomparable 
"  with  the  others,  containing  '  indifferent'  marks  only, 
"  while  other  types  include  all  qualities  of  marks  "  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  confluent  cases  there  was  so 
much  eruption  that  the  marks  did  not  show.    In  Table 
VII.  in  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  in  "  three 
"  'confluent'   cases  in   the  last  group,  the  words  of 
"  the  friends  have  been  taken  in  respect  to  vaccina- 
"  tion ;  the  rash  on    admission  obscured   all  traces 
"  of  marks."     It  is  therefore  wonderful  that  there 
should  be  such  a  persistence  in  classing  by  vaccina- 
tion marks,  when  in  the  worst  cases  there  must  result 
the  worst  kind  of  errors.    These  are  the  kind  of  errors 
that  make   the  unvaccinated  cases  suffer  vicariously 
for  the  vaccinated,  and  raise  the  death-rate  of  the  first 
at  the  same  time  that  they  lighten  that  of  the  second. 
I  challenge  any  explanation  that  can  clear  the  matter 
up  without  the  confession  that  there  have  been  serious 
errors  in  the  classification.    To  make  the  total  number 
of  cases  in  my  Table  C,  you  will  see  that  I  have  put 
a  2  in.    This  2  is  required  to  make  the  total.    I  fancy 
that  there  is  an  explanation  of  this  on  page  22  of  the 
Medical  Officer's  report  for  the  town  for  1888.  There 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  168  vaccinated  small-pox 
deaths,  235  unvaccinated,  and  two  deaths  "no  state- 
ment "  as  to  vaccination.    That  line  "  no  statement  " 
is  the  only  instance  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in 
any   of  the   Sheffield  reports   indicating  any   doubt ; 
they  are  all  classed  as  either  vaccinated  or  unvacci- 
nated, with  the  exception  of  that  line  in  the  report  for 
that  year,  which  gives  "no  statement  "  for  two  deaths 
only.    These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  two  that  are  needed 
bo  complete  the  total.   And  here  I  want  to  ask  how  it  is 
possible  to  accept  these  two  as  the  only  cases  of  small- 
pox in  7,000  in  which  there  was  any  doubt  on  which 
side  they  should  go  ?   For  not  only  in  the  cases  of  small- 
pox, but  in  the  population  of  the  town,  these  two  in  all 
the  literature  of  the  epidemic  are  all  that  are  not  classed 
either  as  vaccinated  or  as  unvaccinated.    In  a  popula- 
tion of  a  third  of  a  million  of  people  there  are  doubts 
as  to  the  vaccination  of  only  two  people,  although  we 
are  told  that  an  inspection  of  even  pauper  children 
gives  only  a  third  of  them  as  satisfactorily  vaccinated, 
and  although  (in  another  aspect  of  the  case)  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  in  several  hundreds  of  children 
reported  as  having  had  small-pox,  being  re-vaccinated, 
only  8  per  cent,  were  so  reported  with  exactitude.  That 
is  at  page  200.    Supposing  I  am  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  two  deaths  with  no  statement  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  report,  how  can  we  accept  it  as  a  "  partieu- 
"  larly  careful  statistical  study  "  ?    The  20  to  30  vacci- 
nation officials  who  did  the  work  of  the  so-called  census 
(as  a  secondary  work  let  us  not  forget)  never  had  a 
difficulty  in  the  classification  of  a  third  of  a  million  of 
people.    "When  I  did  a  little  of  this  myself,  to  see  how 
it  was  possible  to  do  it  I  had  difficulty  at  the  first  cases. 
I  went  to  doors  in  the  croft  district  to  try  to  see  if  I 
could  do  a  little  bit  of  census  work,  and  asked  them 
about  the  vaccination  of  the  people  in  the  houses,  and 
in  the  very  first  case  I  could  get  no  proper  direct  answer 
at  all,  but  such  answers  as  "  Oh,  it  is  all  right,"  and 
anything  to  get  one  away  from  the  door ;  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  get  any  direct  answer  in  most 
cases. 

19,580.  There  was  no  epidemic  going  on  at  the  time  P 
— That  was  so.  Eeplies  of  an  evasive  kind  convinced 
me  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  been  led 
astray,  and  difficult  in  many  cases  to  be  correct.  For 
instances  of  these  difficulties  I  must  refer  to  my  previous 
evidence  and  to  the  Tables  L.,  N.,  P.,  and  Q.,  which  I 
then  handed  in.    Taking  the  so-called  census,  supposing 


that  there  were  to  be  a  critical  inquiry  as  to  the  thou-  Mr. 
sands  that  are  in  those  lists  as  vaccinated,  how  many    A.  Wheeler. 

would  come  out  of  the  inquiry  as  efficiently  vaccinated  P   

If  Dr.  Bridge's  31  per  cent,  was  all  that  were  allowed  to     3  Feb.  1892. 

pass  then  we  should  tumble  all  the  averages  to  pieces,  by  

thin  method  alone.  If  only  8  per  cent,  were  allowed 
to  pass  as  efficiently  vaccinated,  then  they  would  all 
be  reversed.  When  so  much  is  made  of  the  inefficient 
vaccination  of  the  population  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that 
all  that  are  in  the  census  ..should  be  accepted.  Indeed 
what  is  Dr.  Barry's  Table  C.  but  an  attempt  to  introduce 
this  element  of  quality  into  the  report  ?  And  introduced 
of  course  in  the  case  only  of  those  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  taken  the  small-pox.  Until 
that  occurs  all  are  kept  in  the  vaccinated  lists  as  if 
they  were  well  vaccinated.  For  those  who  have  not 
been  attacked  there  is  a  discreet  silence  preserved  as  to 
the  sort  of  vaccination  they  have  undergone.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  follow  the  report  in  a  set  of  averages 
that  might  be  framed  on  these  suppositions.  But  it  is 
perfectly  fair  to  sbow  that  this  is  a  way  in  which  it 
is  imperative  that  the  268,000  so-called  vaccinated 
may  have  been  enormously  exaggerated.  Had  the 
report  been  based  on  the  work  of  painstaking  care  and 
conscientious  inquiry  some  errors  that  are  in  it  would 
never  have  been  found  there.  Table  LXXXL,  on  page 
156  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  gives  what  purports  to  be  a 
list  of  small-pox  cases  in  the  Nether  BZallam  district, 
small-pox  in  re-vaccinated  persons.  My  suspicions 
were  roused  by  the  summary  way  in  which  persons 
were  struck  out  of  the  lists,  struck  out  without  a  word 
of  explanation  beyond  the  simple  declaration  "not  re- 
vaccinated."  One  of  the  people  who  rendered  me  signal 
service  in  my  inquiries  at  Sheffield  was  Mr.  Hutt.  I 
have  a  testimonial  here  in  his  favour,  given  him  by- 
Mr.  Robert  Ceely  of  Aylesbury. 

19.581.  Who  and  what  is  he  ? — He  is  a  resident  of 
Sheffield,  and  has  been  there  for  some  time. 

19.582.  What  does  he  need  a  testimonial  for ;  as  to 
his  being  what  P — I  thought  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  that  he  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Robert  Ceely's 
officials  in  Aylesbury. 

19.583.  Did  he  assist  him  in  his  vaccination  ? — He 
was  in  the  Union  ;  Mr.  Ceely  was  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Union  and  Mr.  Hutt  was  in  the  Union  house. 

19.584.  But  what  as? — As  a  porter. 

19.585.  And  you  received  assistance  from  him  p — Yes. 
The  certificate  speaks  well  of  Mr.  Hutt's  conduct  and 
character  During  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  Aylesbury 
Union  house  Mr.  Hutt  was  vaccinated  twice  by  Mr. 
Ceely,  and  there  he  had  his  first  experience  with  small- 
pox. I  have  two  other  medical  certificates  in  his  favour, 
both  dated  from  the  Sheffield  Infirmary.  I  merely 
mention  this  to  show  that  he  has  been  a  careful  and 
painstaking  man  in  the  offices  which  he  has  filled.  Mr. 
Hutt  and  his  wife  were  both  seen  by  me,  and  I  made 
notes  of  what  they  said,  which  were  read  afterwards 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Hutt  as  correct.  Mrs.  Hutt  was 
vaccinated  in  infancy. 

19.586.  Does  she  appear  in  this  list  ? — Unfortunately 
she  does  not,  but  she  should  do.    I  am  just  going  to 
point  out  that  she  ought  to  appear  but  does  not.  She 
was  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  again  at  the  age  of  22. 
At  the  age  of  36  she  had  confluent  small-pox  in  the 
Sheffield  epidemic  and  went  to  the  Winter  Street  Hos- 
pital veiy  ill,  Mr.  Hutt  relying  on  her  re-vaccination 
for  her  receiving  good  treatment  there.    No  information 
was  given  on  her  entry  as  she  was  so  ill.    When  she 
was  recovering  from  the  small-pox  she  found  on  her  bed 
board  the  word  "  unvaccinated."    The  doctor  told  her 
that  "a  little  scratch  would  have  saved  her  all  this 
"  trouble,"  and  when  Mrs.  Hutt,  much  astonished,  told 
the  nurse  that  she  was  re-vaccinated,  the  reply  given 
was  "  Then  it  has  saved  your  life."    This  re-vaccinated 
case  is  nevertheless  not  in  any  of  the  lists  in  the  report. 
We  have  searched  the  lists  all  through  and  it  is  not 
there.    It  is  possible  that  it  was  recorded  and  stands 
so  as  unvaccinated.    When  I  think  of  this  case,  it  is 
doubly  hard  for  me  to  accept  the  wholesale  whittling 
down,  that  was  done  in  the  hundreds  of  cases  that  were 
reported  as  having  had  small-pox  after  re-vaccination  ; 
of  which  numbers  only  a  paltry  27  were  allowed  to 
stand  the  veto  of  an  official.    Of  course  in  her  case  the 
vaccination  marks  were  covered  up  with  tne  erupiuOti ; 
she  had  the  small-pox  confluent  and  very  badly.  From 
Mr.  Hutt  also  I  have  obtained  the  following  particu- 
lars :  Ruth  Walker,  41,  Grove  Square,  is  in  the  un- 
vaccinated list. 
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Mr.  19,587.  At  what  page  of  the  report?— It  is  page  155, 
A.  Wheeler.    Table  LXXX.,  No.  30.    She  came  to  Sheffield  from  Long 
Crendon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  after  the  death  of  her 
3  Feb.  1892.    husband,  who  died  at  Gainsborough.    She  often  called 
  on  the  Hutts.    Three  weeks  before  she  took  the  small- 
pox in  the  epidemic  Mr.  Hutt  met  her,  and  they  talked 
about  the  epidemic.    She  said  that  the  parish  doctor 
wanted  her  to  be  vaccinated ;  she  hesitated  as  she  was 
vaccinated  already,  and  showed  marks  (two)  on  her  arm. 
She  had  been  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Thane  in  Oxfordshire 
about  1855.    About  a  month  after  this  interview^  she 
took  the  small-pox  and  went  to  Ecclesall  Hospital, 
where  she  died,  and  is  put  down  as  "Never  vacci- 
"  nated  "  on  the  word  of  the  Medical  Officer. 

19.588.  But  did  you  get  anything  direct  from  her 
or  have  you  nothing  beyond  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Hutt  in  this  case  ? — She  died. 

19.589.  You  have  got  the  place  in  which  she  was 
vaccinated,  have  you? — 1  have  given  the  particulars 
that  I  have  ;  that  she  was  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Thane  in 
Oxfordshire  in  1855,  and  so  on,  but  I  cannot  give  more. 

19.590.  What  was  Mr.  Hutt ;  how  came  you  into 
relationship  with  him  in  Sheffield  ? — My  relation  with 
him  was  simply  from  his  being  one  of  the  opponents  of 
vaccination  ;  he  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
named  Taylor. 

19.591.  What  is  he  doing  now  in  Sheffield  ? — He  is 
timekeeper  in  one  of  the  works  there.  I  believe  he  is 
occupying  the  same  post  as  he  did  all  through  the 
epidemic ;  he  lives  on  the  spot,  and  has  his  office  opening 
into  the  works. 

19.592.  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  this 
"  Kuth  W.,"  of  Grove  Square,  is  the  same  person  as 
"  Euth  Walker  "  ?— She  is  Ruth  Walker. 

19.593.  Is  it  certain  that  the  '-Ruth  W.."  of  41,  Grove 
Square,  is  the  same  person  as  the  Mrs.  Walker  whom 
Mr.  Hutt  knew  ? — That  is  what  he  affirmed  to  me;  he 
seemed  to  speak  with  the  greatest  care  to  me  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  speak  to  the  matter  himself 
if  summoned.  Then  the  next  person,  page  153,  No.  27, 
"  Mary  B.,"  was  Mary  Bould,  59,  Walkley  Lane.  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying,  though  I  cannot  speak  to  this 
decidedly,  that  some  of  these  people  were  on  the  works 
that  Mr.  Hutt  was  employed  at.  Mary  Bould,  of 
59,  Walkley  Lane,  is  placed  in  the  vaccinated  list  as  not 
re-vaccinated.  Her  mother  and  sister  state  that  she 
was  vaccinated  in  infancy  and  re-vaccinated  after  the 
death  of  her  father  on  the  admission  of  both  of  them 
to  the  Workhouse,  so  that  that  was  a  re-vaccinated  case. 
Mary  Bould  above-named  had  a  sister,  Sarah  Ann  Pinder. 
She  was  a  patient  in  the  Lodge  Moor  Hospital,  and  had 
been  re-vaccinated,  and  her  brother,  John  Pinder,  was 
a  patient  in  Winter  Street  Hospital,  being  re-vaccinated 
also.  But  neither  of  these  appear  in  the  tables  of  re- 
vaccinated  small-pox  ;  no,  nor  in  the  special  tables  for 
their  district  which  in  these  cases  was  No.  LXXXI. 
Here  then  are  five  inaccuracies  lying  close  together  in 
one  district.  The  personal  interest  of  one  man  in  one  of 
the  cases  brings  the  whole  of  them  to  light.  If  Mr.  Hutt 
had  not  been  interested  in  his  wife's  case  he  probably 
would  not  have  found  one  of  them.  I  feel  sure  that 
many  counterparts  of  the  same  history  must  have  been 
to  be  found,  had  I  had  anyone  like  Mr.  Hutt  in  other 
districts  to  hunt  them  up. 

19.594.  I  suppose  there  are  anti- vaccinationists  in  a 
good  many  districts  in  Sheffield  ? — There  are  very  few  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  An  impression  appears  to  prevail  in 
the  medical  mind  that  fatal  and  even  bad  cases  of  small- 
pox would  not  occur  after  vaccination,  such  an  impres- 
sion as  I  quoted  to  you  on  the  first  day  of  my  evidence 
from  the  pages  of  Warlomont.  Here  are  two  instances 
of  this.  Table  LXXIX.,  No.  23,  Annie  T.,  14,  Blackburn 
Street.  I  myself  saw  the  mother  of  this  child  on  the 
4th  of,  April  1890.  The  mother  told  me  that  the  census 
official  who  called  on  her  "  was  for  putting  the  child 
"  in  the  '  unvaccinated, '  "  giving  as  the  reason  that  the 
child  would  not  have  died  if  it  had  been  vaccinated. 
The  same  day  I  saw  Mr.  Councillor  Wilson,  he  gave  me 
an  instance  of  a  like  nature.  In  Attercliffe,  Table  CXXL, 
page  230,  there  is,  in  1878,  one  small-pox  death.  This 
was  the  only  small-pox  death  in  the  town  in  that 
year. 

19.595.  This  case  of  Annie  T.  is  stated  in  the  report 
to  be  a  case  of  confluent  small-pox  ? — Yes,  and  said 
io  have  been  vaccinated. 

[)  i  19,596.  I  do)  not  quite  understand  your  point ;  this  is 
not  a  suggested  inaccuracy  ?— It  is  only  to  show  the 
impression  upon  the  medical  mind  that  serious  or  fatal 


small-pox  did  not  follow  vaccination.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  one  should  prove  such  a  thing  as  that. 

19.597.  I  thought  we  were  dealing  with  your 
criticism  upon  the  Sheffield  case  P — Yes,  that  is  so,  but 
I  am  trying  to  explain  the  difference  in  my  Table  0., 
between  the  enormous  fatality  of  49  and  its  falling  to 
less  than  10.  I  think  you  easily  see  that  if  in  the  period 
before  Dr.  Barry  was  there  such  impressions  were  preva- 
lent errors  such  as  I  have  indicated  would  easily  arise. 

19.598.  But  according  to  you  they  revived  again 
when  he  went  away  ? — That  is  so, 

19.599.  One  wants  to  see  if  your  division  can  be  relied 
upon.  I  think  it  will  be  important  to  see  at  what  date 
a  line  could  be  drawn  for  the  census.  If  the  census 
lasted  over  a  considerable  time  you  could  not  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line ;  that  is  to  say,  some  of  these  deathf 
you  put  down  as  between  the  census  and  the  31st  oi 
March  may  have  occurred  in  particular  districts  at  the 
very  time  covered  by  the  census  in  other  districts,  and 
therefore  have  been  contemporaneous  with  part  of  the 
census  returns  ;  there  is  that  possibility,  is  there  not  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  the  possibility. 

19.600.  And  a  considerable  probability,  is  it  not  ?— It 
seems  to  be  more  likely  to  be  so  in  the  cases  of  persons 
classed  as  either  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated,  but  not  so 
likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  cases  reported  to  the 
Health  Office  as  having  had  the  smail-pox. 

19,661.  But  the  census  return  is  not  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Health  Officer  but  from  the  census,  is  it 
not  ? — I  am  dealing  with  the  per-centage  of  deaths  on 
the  cases. 

19.602.  That  per-centage  of  deaths  on  the  cases  is  one 
thing,  but  when  you  are  drawing  a  contrast  between 
two  particular  periods  you  must  see  if  they  are  two 
periods,  the  figures  relating  to  which  can  be  compared 
because  they  are  separate  periods,  or  whether  they  are 
periods  which  overlap  and  which  therefore  cannot  be 
compared  unless  there  is  some  special  circumstance 
affecting  the  one  which  does  hot  affect  the  other.  Now 
the  4,151  and  the  552  in  your  Table  0.,  are  those  cases 
returned  to  the  Medical  Officer  or  only  ascertained  in 
the  census  ? — They  are  only  ascertained  in  the  census. 

19.603.  The  4,703  are  cases  ascertained  by  the  census, 
are  they  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.604.  You  deduct  those  from  the  total  returned  to 
the  Medical  Officer  up  to  the  31st  March  ?— Yes. 

19.605.  Those  are  obtained  in  another  way  ;  he  gets 
a  return  of  all  cases  which  have  happened  up  to  the 
date  ? — Yes. 

19.606.  Some  of  those  which  are  not  within  the  4,700 
may  nevertheless  well  have  happened  while  the  census 
was  going  on,  if  the  census  took  some  time  to  take. 
You  have  certain  numbers  taken  one  way  and  certain 
numbers  taken  another  way  ;  you  have  assumed  that  all 
which  exceed  what  are  obtained  by  the  vaccination 
census  must  have  occurred  subsequently  to  a  particular 
date  ? — Yes. 

19.607.  Why  should  that  assumption  be  made,  may 
not  many  of  those  cases  have  been  oases  which  were 
taking  place  whilst  the  census  was  going  on? — They 
may,  but  still  thay  are  not  mixed  up  with  them  even 
supposing  they  have  occurred. 

19.608.  But  if  they  were  taking  place  while  the 
census  was  going  on  you  cannot  take  them  as  separate 
cases  and  contrast  them,  because  one  was  before  a 
particular  date  and  one  after  a  particular  date  ? — That 
is  a  criticism  which  would  go  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  census  figures,  but  I  think  it  would  not  destroy  the 
value  of  my  comparison. 

19.609.  It  would  not  touch  the  census  figures.  In 
running  a  census  through  half  a  dozen  districts  some 
of  them  will  complete  their  figures  before  others  do,  but 
the  small-pox  is  going  on  all  the  time ;  the  small-pox 
is  not  stopping  because  the  census  in  certain  districts 
may  have  stopped ;  therefore  part  of  your  cases  in 
particular  districts  are  contemporaneous  with  your 
census  cases  in  other  districts  ? — Still  I  am  entitled  to 
say  that  all  the  cases  up  to  the  31st  of  March  were 
cases  which  occurred  when  Dr.  Barry  was  there  ;  they 
were  occurring  while  he  had  his  eye  on  the  whole 
business. 

19.610.  But  no  more  than  the  cases  which  are  in 
your  first  table  ? — I  think  so,  with  deference. 

19.611.  But  why  ? — Because  one  of  the  first  things 
they  did  when  he  arrived  was  to  get  this  census  taken ; 
I  think  it  was  the  very  first  thing  they  did. 
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19.612.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  One  of  your  criticisms 
upon  the  census  was  the  time  over  which  it  extended 
and  Dr.  Barry  admitted  that  it  might  have  been  a 
possible  source  of  error  that  the  taking  of  the  census 
occupied  about  six  weeks,  during  all  which  time  persons 
were  dying  of  small-pox  ? — That  was  so. 

19.613.  If  one  enumerator  had  finished  his  work 
before  another  then  the  deaths  from  small-pox  for  the 
period  between  the  31st  of  March  and  the  finishing  of 
the  census  would  not  be  returned  as  due  to  that  period  ? 
— I  see  the  justice  of  the  observation. 

19.614.  {Cha,vrman.)  Who  returned  to  the  Medical 
Officer  the  cases  of  small-pox  ? — The  medical  men ; 
there  was  a  voluntary  notification  going  on  during  the 
whole  time. 

19.615.  May  that  not  have  been  a  more  complete 
return  even  during  the  census  period  than  the  returns 
obtained  by  the  enumerators  ?  You  admit  that  some 
proportion  of  the  population  was  not  enumerated. 
Why  may  not  there  have  been  some  houses  in  which 
there  were  cases  of  small-pox  included  in  the  6,000 
cases  reported  by  the  Medical  Officer  but  which  were 
not  included  in  the  census.  Unless  you  collated  all 
the  information  the  Medical  Officers  had  house  by  house 
with  the  information  obtained  by  the  census  you  would 
not  ascertain  the  error  ? — I  think  that  was  what  they 
did.  Dr.  Barry  said  they  took  the  Medical  Officer's 
returns  and  wrote  them  in  to  begin  with  and  afterwards 
they  hunted  up  the  others. 

19.616.  I  do  not  understand  how  they  hunted  up  the 
others  ;  do  you  mean  they  get  more  information  from 
the  census  cases  of  small-pox  than  from  the  returns  ? — 
No,  I  mean  that  the  first  cases  they  would  deal  with 
would  be  those  reported  in  making  the  investigation . 

19.617.  In  seeing  whether  they  were  vaccinated  or 
unvaccinated  ? — In  seeing  them  to  the  hospitals  or 
otherwise  under  care. 

19.618.  That  I  understand  ;  but  is  it  certain  that  the 
number  returned  upon  the  census  may  not  have  been 
less  during  that  period  than  the  cases  returned  to  the 
Medical  Officers  p — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

19.619.  Because  unless  somebody  made  it  his  business 
to  compare  where  the  5,000  cases  came  from  with  the 
return  of  the  Medical  Officer  you  would  not  ascertain 
whether  some  might  not.  have  been  omitted  in  the 
vaccination  returns  ? — I  could  not  go  behind  the  returns. 

19.620.  (Mr.  Dugdale.)  There  might  be  returns  made 
by  the  Medical  Officer  after  the  enumeration  of  the 
census  in  the  same  district  ? — -Yes. 

19.621.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Cannot  you  ascertain  what 
number  were  returned  to  the  Health  Office,  say  from 
the  middle  districts,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
census  ? — I  could  not  say. 

19.622.  Application  to  the  Town  Clerk  would  furnish 
you  with  the  figures  surely  ? — I  applied  for  help,  but 
they  would  not  give  me  any  help.  When  this  diversion 
occurred  I  was  drawing  attention  to  an  instance 
furnished  me  by  Councillor  Wilson.  In  Attercliffe, 
Table  CXXL,  page  230,  there  is  in  1878  one  small-pox 
death.  This  was  the  only  small-pox  death  in  the  town 
in  that  year.  It  was  given  to  the  authorities  in  report, 
and  iuthe  press  it  was  repeated,  as  "  said  to  have  been 
"  vaccinated."  Mr.  Wilson  drew  attention  to  it  in 
the  Council,  and  asked  for  information.  The  chairman 
promised  this  from  Dr.  Griffiths.  In  the  result  the 
doctor  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  which  he 
stated  that  from  his  medical  knowledge  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  unvaccinated  case,  and  stated  that  a  fatal 
case  was  not  likely  to  occur  after  vaccination. 

19.623.  (Chairman.)  Is  Councillor  Wilson  a  Town 
Councillor  of  Sheffield  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  Town  Council- 
lor of  Sheffield,  and  had  been  for  many  years  there  ;  he 
is  dead  now.  After  much  trouble  and  delay  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Wilson  found  both  the  mother  and  the  registrar, 
and  that  this  person  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Vaccination  Officer  of  the  Park  district  as  "successfully 
"  vaccinated."  The  vaccination  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Shaw's  assistant.  I  simply  give  this  case  to  show  that 
the  medical  men  of  the  town  were  largely  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  serious  cases  would  not  occur  after 
vaccinatiou,  that  is  one  instance,  and  Annie  T.,  whom 
I  called  upon,  is  another  instance.  It  prevails  there 
still ;  you  may  go  anywhere,  and  you  will  find  they 
will  give  you  that  impression  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  enumeration  that  it  is  "  as  exact 
"  as  the  work  of  carefal  and  conscientious  men  can  be." 
And  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  fair  also  (page  xvi) ;  so  I 


read  the  claim  to  have  avoided  exaggeration.    This  Mr. 
fairness  is  supposed  to  be  shown  in  the  omission  of    A  Wheeler. 
certain  children  from  the  calculations.    The  fact  is 
that  the  inclusion  of  these  children  in  the  ranks  of  the     3  Feb.  1892. 

unvaccinated  is  unjustifiable  from  a  fairplay  point  of  

view.  I  wish  to  show  what  sort  of  cases  they  are  that 
are  omitted  in  order  that  the  claim  for  fairness  may  be 
understood.  On  page  30  there  is  baby  P.  omitted  ; 
three  minutes  old.  No  information  is  given  except 
that  the  death  was  front,  small-pox.  Though  it  has  a 
name,  no  one  knows  anything  of  it,  its  father  or  mother, 
or,  save  its  address,  anything.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
struck  through  as  to  which  we  have  no  information ; 
but  to  my  mind,  this  is  the  child  of  a  vaccinated  mother, 
No.  26,  in  the  previous  table,  Jane  P.,  27th  March,  who 
was  a  vaccinated  person  at  the  same  address  dying  of 
small-pox.  If  this  is  so  then  one  can  with  clearness 
see  the  fairness  that  excluded  this  death  from  the 
calculations. 

19.624.  I  do  not  understand  why  ? — One  of  the  absurd 
things  that  were  claimed  in  the  early  days  was  that  a 
child  in  the  womb  was  protected  by  its  mother  from 
small-pox. 

19.625.  But  that  has  not  been  suggested  here ;  do 
you  suggest  that  as  the  reason  why  Dr.  Barry  kept  the 
cases  under  a  month  out  of  the  table  P — The  unfairness 
seems  to  be  taking  a  child  three  minutes  old  and  in- 
cluding it  and  excluding  other  cases. 

,  19,626.  I  think  you  will  find  he  excludes  all  under  a 
certain  age  P — I  think  you  will  find  he  does  not  do 
so.  Then  there  is  the  case  in  Table  XXXII.,  page  70,  of 
Ruth  C,  three  days  old,  daughter  of  wire  cleaner,  108, 
Meadow  Street.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  previous  list, 
which  is  a  vaccinated  one,  we  shall  find  the  mother  of 
this  child  in  No.  46.  The  mother  died  January  25th, 
and  Ruth  died  24th  January  when  three  days  old.  At 
page  113  there  is  Jane  C,  seven  months  old,  three 
vaccination  scars.  Was  it  the  presence  of  those  three 
scars  that  induced  the  leaving  out  of  this  case  ;  or  was 
it  a  sense  of  fairplay  P  The  only  informant  in  the 
report  is  the  mother.  Did  the  mother  give  the  certifi- 
cate of  death?  Then  there  is  a  case  on  page  115, 
Florence  Clark  J. 

19.627.  But  here  is  a  note  to  that :  "  ¥.  C.  J.  died  from 
"  small-pox  when  six  days  old,  having  contracted  the 
"  disease  before  birth  (her  mother  died  of  small-pox, 
"  see  No.  12,  Table  LVIII.),  and  although  included 
' 1  in  this  Table,  the  death  is  excluded  from  all  the  cal- 
"  cukitions."  — But  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be. 

19.628.  But  I  think  he  says  he  has  omitted  all  under 
a  certain  age  P — I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  is 
not  so. 

19.629.  If  you  have  cases  under  that  age,  I  think  one 
month,  which  are  not  omitted,  vail  you  give  them  P — I 
was  only  mentioning  this  case  of  Jane  0.  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  taken  out  on  account  of  the 
vaccination  scars. 

19.630.  (Dr.  Collins.)  It  is  a  case  of  over  one  month, 
and  yet  excluded  ? — Yes. 

19.631.  (Chairman.)  Dr.  Barry  says,  in  effect,  "  I  put 
"  it  in  this  table  as  her  death  was  registered  as  due  to 
"  small -pox,  but  the  case  has  been  omitted  from  all 
"  calculations,  as  from  the  history  given  by  the  mother 
"  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  attribut- 
"  ing  the  death  to  small-pox,"  therefore  he  omits  it  from 
his  calculations  because  he  believes,  having  considered 
the  case,  that  the  death  was  not  due  to  small-pox ;  did 
you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? — I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  that  had  been  an  unvaccinated  case  there  would 
not  have  been  any  such  thing ;  it  would  have  been 
left. 

19.632.  That  is  to  say,  no  pro-vaccinator  can  be  an 
honest  man;  is  that  what  you  would  pat  forward? — 
Not  at  all. 

19.633.  What  you  would  appear  to  put  forward  is 
that  if  it  had  been  an  unvaccinated  case  he  would  have 
put  it  in,  because  it  supported  his  case  ;  and  that  he 
leaves  the  very  same  case  out  when  it  is  vaccinated, 
not  because  he  does  not  believe  it  suffered  from  small- 
pox, but  because  it  makes  his  case  better  ? — My  com- 
plaint is  that  he  goes  behind  the  registration  of  the 
death,  the  registration  of  the  death  is  that  the  child 
suffered  from  small-pox. 

19.634.  But  he  explains  the  reason  why  he  does  it?  — 
But  I  cannot  understand  why  he  should  go  behind  the 
registration  of  the  death. 
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19,635.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  the  other  way, 
would  you  have  considered  it  fair  for  him  to  have  done 
so  ? — I  should  not ;  it  seems  to  me  grossly  unfair. 

19,036.  What  seems  grossly  unfair  ? — It  seems  grossly 
unfair  to  slip  out  oases  in  I  hat  way  behind  the  regis- 
tration. 

19.637.  Supposing  it  had  been  an  unvaccinated  case, 
would  you  have  called  it  unfair  ? — T  should. 

19.638.  Why  ? — Because  I  think  it  unfair  to  go  behind 
the  death  register. 

19.639.  It  may  be  that  there  is  something  which 
makes  the  death  register  conclusive  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is ;  but  why  should  it  be  unfair  to  take  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  death  as  against  what 
somebody  else  has  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  death  ? — 
If  I  had  gone  behind  the  death  register  in  those  cases 
which  I  tabulated  from  the  Registrar-General,  in  my 
previous  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  said,  I 
did  not  think  small-pox  was  the  cause  of  death,  what 
would  have  been  said  of  me  ? 

19.640.  But  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  parallel 
case  to  a  medical  man  making  a  report  in  a  particular 
case  when  it  was  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
a  person  not  familiar  with  the  diagnosis  ? — I  will  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  I  think  many  medical  men  of  Sheffield 
are  far  more  familiar  with  small-pox  than  Dr.  Barry 
would  be. 

19.641.  It  is  a  thing  you  would  not  have  done,  and, 
in  your  opinion,  it  is  an  unfair  thing  in  him,  even  with 
the  explanation  he  gives  of  it,  to  have  excluded  this 
case  from  his  calculations  P— It  does  so  seem  to  me. 

19.642.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  there  appear  to  be  any 
reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Barry  saw  this  case  speci- 
fically for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  P — No,  certainly 
not. 

19.643.  (Chairman.)  Still  this  is  what  you  are  alluding 
to  as  unfair  ? — Yes. 

19.644.  I  may  say  at  once  it  is  not  a  word  I  should 
use,  but  I  understand  what  yon  mean  by  it.  I  cannot 
speak  of  anybody  doing  a  thing  unfairly  itnless  I  mean 
that  he  is  dishonest  ? — 1  do  not  mean  that ;  I  have  said 
it  over  and  over  again ;  it  was  put  to  me  that  I  had 
called  medical  men  dishonest  because  of  the  classifi- 
cation by  eruption,  but  I  really  did  not  impute  anything 
of  the  kind. 

19.645.  You  mean  that  you  would  regard  it  as  an 
erroneous  course  to  take  in  classification,  to  insert  or 
omit  a  case  upon  a  ground  other  than  that  of  the  certified 
cause  of  death  p — Yes. 

19.646.  (Dr.  Collins.)  It  would  tend  to  show,  would 
it  not,  that  there  are  grounds  upon  which  Dr.  Barry 
has  excluded  from  consideration  some  (it  may  be  one 
only)  of  the  registered  deaths  from  small-pox,  other 
than  the  fact  that  they  were  under  one  month  of  age  ? 
—Yes. 

19.647.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  by  the  footnote  he 
snows  that  when  he  does  that  he  marks  it  P — That  is  so  ; 
but  in  how  many  cases  that  he  could  not  possibly 
check  has  any  such  care  or  check  been  taken. 

19.648.  But  I  think  we  may  assume  that  Dr.  Barry 
does  not  take  the  step  he  has  taken  there  without 
giving  a  notification  of  it  which  all  may  read  ? — But 
one  cannot  tell  in  how  many  cases  that  may  have  been 
done  altogether. 

19.649.  (Chairman.)  In  how  many  cases  altogether 
can  you  find  that  he  has  gone  behind  the  register  of 
death  ?—  I  cannot  say  ;  he  says  he  examined  every  one 
of  those  deaths,  but  of  course  he  could  not  examine 
all  the  cases. 

19.650.  But  in  how  many  cases  does  he  go  behind 
the  registered  cause  of  death ;  does  he  exclude  from 
his  calculations  any  cases  registered  as  small-pox, 
except  this  one  which  he  states  that  he  has  excluded, 
for  the  reason  which  he  specifies. 

(Professor  Michael  Foster.)  There  is  the  case  of  F.C.J., 
on  page  115. 

(Charman.)  But  that  is  a  case  excluded  because  it  is 
under  a  certain  age. 

(Witness.)  But  I  may  say  this  aspect  of  the  case  is 
fresh  to  me.  What  I  am  going  on  now  is  an  attempt 
to  show  that  this,  what  I  may  call  cholera  mortality  of 
small-pox  in  the  unvaccinated,  is  highly  improbable. 
I  think  I  have  given  some  grounds  for  saying  it  is 
highly  improbable ;  and  again,  in  the  middle  period, 


which  I  think  I  am  using  fairly,  to  show  that  there 
was  no  such  fatality  of  the  unvaccinated  in  Sheffield 
if  it  had  been  properly  examined.  I  do  not  wish,  how- 
ever, to  labour  the  case  if  it  be  thought  that  I  am 
doing  so  unduly. 

19.651.  (Chairman.)  Certainly  not,  it  is  probably 
only  a  mere  question  of  words  between  us  P — Then  I 
will  proceed  with  the  case  of  Beatrice  W.,  seven  days 
old,  of  7.  Thurso  Street,  in  Table  LXXX.,  page  155 
of  Dr.  Barry's  report.  A  note  to  the  table  tells  us 
that  this  is  a  child  of  No.  17  in  the  previous  list. 
There  we  find  a  Marion  W.,  9,  Thirza  Street,  who 
died  the  22nd  J  anuary .  Beatrice  died  the  25th  January, 
seven  days  old.  So  that  they  not  only  are  all  in  the, 
small-pox,  but,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  manage  to 
move  houses  and  change  streets  ;  and  the  enumerators 
being  couscientious  and  painstaking  men  finish  by 
putting  the  vaccinated  mother  in  one  list  and  the  child 
that  she  has  given  the  small-pox  to  at  birth  in  the 
unvaccinated.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  streets, 
but  one  is  No.  7,  Thurso  Street,  and  the  other  No.  9, 
Thirza  Street. 

19.652.  I  should  think  that  is  a  misprint  ? — But  still 
there  is  a  difference  in  numbers. 

19.653.  What  number  is  it  in  the  table? — Beatrice 
W.  is  between  23  and  24,  on  page  155.  Then  you  will 
find  in  the  previous  table,  page  153,  No.  17,  Marian 
W.,  9,  Thirza  Street. 

19.654.  Do  you  say  those  are  different  or  the  same? 
■ — The  note  to  page  155  tells  us  that  Beatrice  W.  is 
the  child  of  No.  17  in  the  previous  list.  All  I  am  on 
now  is  to  show  that  I  have  some  little  ground  for 
doubting  the  careful  and  painstaking  character  of  the 
inquiry  which  was  made ;  there  are  only  three  days 
between  the  two  deaths. 

19.655.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  Thurso  Street  p — I  have  not. 

19.656.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Perhaps  the  two 
enumerators  spelt  the  same  street  differently  p — That 
may  be  so.  Then  there  is  Victor  F.,  No.  6,  on  page  30. 
This  is  a  child  under  a  month  old.  It  was  vaccinated 
two  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  erup- 
tion. It  was  ill  ten  days.  I  presume  that  the  illness 
dates  from  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  eruption. 
Then  we  have  the  vaccination  at  the  least  12  days 
before  its  death.  But  it  died  at  the  age  of  13  days,  so 
that  it  looks  as  if  it  was  vaccinated  the  day  that  it  was 
born  ;  and  yet  it  died  unvaccinated.  This  is  classed 
so  "  as  to  avoid  exaggeration  of  statement." 

19.657.  How  do  you  mean  that  it  died  unvaccinated? 
— It  is  included  in  the  unvaccinated  list. 

19.658.  But  it  is  excluded  from  all  calculations  ? — 
Yes ;  but  it  is  in  the  unvaccinated  list,  although  it 
was  apparently  vaccinated  the  day  it  was  born. 

19.659.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  draw  any 
distinction  between  the  mere  fact  of  the  operation  of 
vaccination  and  the  successful  result  of  it  ? — Not  in  my 
mind. 

19.660.  Supposing  this  child  were  vaccinated  the  day 
of  its  birth  and  no  effects  ensued,  as  might  very  likely 
be  the  case  if  the  child  subsequently  developed  small- 
pox, then  it  would  be  right  to  say  subsequently  that  the 
child  was  unvaccinated.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
objection  that  might  be  taken  to  your  criticisms  upon 
the  so-called  re-vaccinated  cases ;  people  tell  you  they 
have  been  re-vaccinated,  but  practically  they  have  not 
been.  In  one  case  they  go  upon  the  fact  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  in  the  other  it  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  scar  P — I  cannot  make  any  such  distinction  myself, 
but  I  would  not  object  to  medical  men  making  the 
distinction. 

19.661.  But  it  ought  to  be  put  in  a  third  list  if  it 
were  an  unsuccessful  re-vaccination  P— I  do  not  think 
you  would  find  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  agree  with 
you. 

19.662.  But  it  clearly  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
re-vaccinated  list  until  it  was  a  successful  re-vac- 
cination ? — I  may  say  that  in  the  army  they  lie  in  the 
re-vaccinated  list  until  they  get  small-pox. 

19.663.  (Chairman.)  But  apart  from  what  may  or 
may  not  be  the  practice  in  the  army,  we  have  Lo  try  to 
get  at  facts  ? — Then  I  say  that  you  have  in  the  4,151 
cases  given  in  my  Table  C,  persons  who  have  no  right 
to  be  there  upon  Sir  William  Savory's  showing;  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  a  thousand,  of  them.  If  Sir  William's 
objection  is  to  be  sustained,  you  must  take  hundreds 
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out  of  this  list,  but  they  are  there  and  stand  as  "  vac- 
"  cinated,"  and  the  averages  are  worked  upon  them. 

19.664.  No  doubt  it  is  open  to  that  criticism  ? — Then 
am  I  not  perfectly  right,  with  all  deference,  in  con- 
lending  that  before  you  begin  calculating  averages  you 
should  take  those  out  ? 

19.665.  If  you  could  get  them  out,  so  much  the 
better.  Now,  reverting  to  the  case  of  Victor  F.,  he 
vas  ill  10  days ;  do  you  suggest  that  the  small-pox 
eruption  necessarily  appears  as  soon  as  the  illness  of 
small-pox  begins  ? — One  seems  driven  to  that  in  this 
case,  and  if  one  follows  the  figures  it  makes  him  vac- 
cinated when  be  is  one  day  old. 

19.666.  When  he  is  three  days  old  his  illness  began, 
but  his  small-pox  eruption  may  not  have  come  out  the 
day  he  was  ill.  People  may  be  ill  for  days,  I  under- 
stand, before  you  know  it  is  small-pox ;  he  began  to  get 
ill  when  he  was  three  days  old  ? — It  says  he  was  vac- 
cinated two  days  before  the  illness. 

19.667.  But  "before  appearance  of  small-pox  erup- 
"  tion  "  is  what  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  ? — But  if 
yon  take  the  two  days,  and  then  that  he  was  ill  10 
days,  as  the  report  says,  that  is  12  days,  and  that  he 
was  only  13  days  old  when  he  died,  that  looks  as  if  he 
was  vaccinated  the  day  he  was  born. 

19.668.  But  why?  Supposing  the  eruption  did  not 
come  out  until  he  had  been  ill  lour  days.  You  are 
assuming  the  first  symptom  of  his  illness  was  the 
eruption  ? — I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  I  have  gone  by 
Sydenham,  and  I  have  been  rebuked  for  going  by  him, 
and  Sydenham  tells  us  that  the  eruption  comes  out 
upon  the  second  day.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  medical 
matters,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  quite  fair  in 
putting  it  in  that  way  ;  there  are  only  three  days  in 
which  it  could  have  come  out,  unless  they  did  not  vac- 
cinate him  until  after  the  illness. 

19.669.  They  might  have  vaccinated  him  as  soon  as 
he  got  ill,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  importance 
in  the  point  ?  —Sarah  S.  P.  B.  is  the  next  instance, 
No.  18  in  the  same  table,  13  days  old,  12,  Swallow 
Row.  The  mother,  it  is  said,  died  two  or  three  days 
after  its  birth.  So  that  it  must  be  the  child  of  Sarah  B., 
No.  16  in  the  previous  table,  who  died  the  25th 
February  at  30,  Edward  Road,  the  child  dying  the  4th 
March  at  12,  Swallow  Row.  Here,  again,  there  is 
removal  from  the  house  in  the  case  while  small-pox 
is  in  the  family ;  the  vaccinated  mother  gives  the 
child  the  disease,  and  the  child  is  in  the  unvaccinated 
list. 

19.670.  Why  may  not  the  child  have  been  removed 
to  some  other  house  after  the  mother's  death  ;  was  the 
mother  taken  into  the  hospital,  do  you  know,  before 
she  died  ?  If  the  mother,  when  she  was  taken  ill,  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  somebody  would  probably  have 
taken  charge  of  the  child,  and  that  would  account  for 
the  change  of  address ;  surely  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  that,  is  there  ? — I  am  afraid  I  may  be 
wasting  time  over  these  details,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  a  removal  from  the  house  in  that  case 
which  would  not  be  allowed. 

19.671.  I  have  suggested  the  explanation;  that  the 
mother  having  possibly  died  in  the  hospital,  the  child 
may  have  been  taken  to  the  house  of  a  friend  ? — That 
did  not  occur  to  me.  Then  there  is  case  No.  6,  on 
page  48,  Robert  C,  14  days  old,  ill  five  days.  This  is 
a  similar  case,  only  in  this  case  of  Robert  Carpendale 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  mother  took  the  small- 
pox after  his  birth.  According  to  the  information 
furnished  by  Mr.  Parton,  who  took  it  from  the  mother 
of  the  child,  it  had  three  vaccination  marks,  and  this 
child  is  in  the  unvaccinated  list.  Mr.  Parton  will  tell 
you  if  reference  is  made  to  him  that  the  mother 
insisted  that  this  child  had  three  vaccination  marks, 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  unvaccinated  list.  No.  16  on  the 
same  page  is  a  similar  one,  Joseph  H.  Craddock, 
13  days  old.  Of  these  he  was  ill  seven,  it  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  other,  had  three  vaccination  marks 
according  to  the  same  authority,  and  he  is  put  in  the 
unvaccinated  list. 

19.672.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  ,The  authority  being 
the  mother  ? — Yes,  the  mother  being  the  authority, 
and  surely  the  mother  is  a  good  authority  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  child  had  three  vaccination  marks. 

19.673.  (Chairman.)  When  you  speak  of  bis  vaccina- 
tion marks,  Robert  0.  was  14  days  old  when  he  died,  he 
was  vaccinated  when  nine  days  old,  therefore  be  was 
only  vaccinated  five  days  before  the  death,  and  he 
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could  not  have  had  vaccination  marks  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  because  he  died  five  days  after  the 
vaccination  P — I  did  not  mean  that  they  would  be 
cicatrices  ;  if  they  were  in  the  pustular  or  vesicular 
condition  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Then  this  Jo-ieph  Craddock,  No.  16,  is  reported  to  have 
had  cicatrices  or  marks  on  his  arm  ;  at  any  rate  to  the 
lay  mind  it  would  appear  to  be  exceedingly  wrong  to 
place  him  in  the  unvaccinated  list. 

19.674.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  If  a  child  is  vacci- 
nated in  three  places  there  would  be  three  punctures, 
would  there  not  ? — Yes. 

19.675.  Would  not  the  mother  call  them  three 
vaccination  marks  ? — I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she 
did. 

19.676.  Would  any  person  who  knew  anything  about 
it  hold  that  these  punctures  were  an  effectual  sign  of  a 
preventive  against  small-pox  ? — I  would  rather  not  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  point ;  I  do  not  know  what 
condition  they  were  in. 

19.677.  Wc  do  not  know  what  condition  they  were 
in,  therefore  it  is  absolutely  worthless  as  any  evidence 
of  a  protection  against  small-pox  ? — Still  they  are  put 
into  a  certain  list. 

19.678.  (Chairman.)  In  the  case  of  Robert  C,  he  was 
vaccinated  nine  days  after  his  birth.  The  mother 
developed  the  small-pox  the  day  after  his  birth.  He 
died  five  days  after  vaccination;  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  mother  knew  very  much  of  his  vaccination 
marks  before  he  died,  she  being  ill  of  the  small-pox 
herself? — In  the  bulk  of  the  cases  there  would  be  no 
delirium.  People  most  frequently  just  have  it  lightly. 
Walter  Parrison  is  another  case.  His  mother  was  ill 
with  small-pox  when  he  was  born.  At  eight  days  the 
child  takes  the  disease.  He  is  put  down  as  unvacci- 
nated. Then  there  is  Ezekiel  A.,  No.  35,  on  the  next 
page.  This  case  was  treated  at  hospital,  yet  the 
Medical  Officer  does  not  know  the  character  of  the 
disease,  the  length  of  the  illness,  or  the  previous  health 
of  the  child,  yet  he  is  put  in  the  unvaccinated  list.  Now 
in  Table  LYIIL,  page  113,  Jane  C.  comes  out  for 
simple  want  of  knowledge,  that  is,  if  it  is  vaccinated. 
This  is  highly  important,  because  there  are  only  seven 
in  the  vaccinated  list,  and  taking  in  of  one  "  doubtful  " 
makes  a  marvellous  difference  in  the  averages.  Then 
there  is  No.  48,  on  page  49.,  John  W.,  25  days  old. 
This  child  died  on  the  27th  March. 

19.679.  They  are  none  of  them  counted  cither  in  the 
vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  list  in  any  of  the  calcula- 
tions, are  they  ? — My  case  is  that  a  lot  of  them  are  in 
the  unvaccinated  list. 

19.680.  But  they  are  not  counted  in.  Dr.  Barry 
says  "  I  have  excluded  all  cases  under  a  month  old," 
and  although  they  are  here  put  into  the  unvaccinated 
class,  he  has  taken  them  out  of  that  class  and  put  them 
into  a  class  by  themselves,  excluding  them  from  all  his 
calculations  :  if  you  can  show  that  he  did  not  do  that, 
you  show  something  very  material  ?— I  submit  that  they 
are  not  in  all  cases  taken  out  of  the  calculations.  I.  have 
15  cases  to  which  that  applies.  Then  proceeding  with 
my  cases,  there  is  No.  6.  on  page  68,  Ernest  B. ;  he 
was  nine  days  old ;  his  mother  had  small-pox  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  ;  he  was '  born  3rd  September,  and 
was  vaccinated  5th  September.  I  am  told  positively 
that  that  is  the  fact,  four  days  after  that  he  dies,  and 
he  is  in  the  unvaccinated  list. 

19.681.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  So  he  ought  to  be  ? — 
I  can  quite  see  from  what  you  have  said  that  that  is 
so,  but  from  our  point  of  view  it  ought  not  to  be. 
The  reason  we  are  here  is  that  we  have  these  laws  en- 
forced upon  us  ;  the  thing  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  medical  profession  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  every  parent  to  consider.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
a  right  to  form  a  judgment,  and,  broadly  speaking,  all 
people  of  my  view  and  j  udgment  would  say,  if  he  has 
been  vaccinated  he  is  not  unvaccinated. 

19.682.  (Chairman.)  You  see  no  reason  for  making  a, 
distinction  between  a  case  whore  the  operation  of  vacci- 
nation has  been  followed  by  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
be  asumed  to  be  effective  in  medical  opinion,  and  vacci- 
nation followed  by  a  period  however  short  ? — I  do  not, 
and  I  tell  you  why.  Prom  the  very  earliest  dayrs  in 
Jenner's  time  small-pox  and  cow-pox  ran  concur- 
rently in  the  same  body,  and  they  have  always  done 
so ;  therefore  I  do  not  see  any  reason  ■ 

19,683.  You  may  not  see  the  reason  for  making  that 
distinction,  but  the  two  cases  are  different  and  conceiv- 
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  posing  a  child  died  the  second  day  after  vaccination  ? — 

It  would  make  no  difference  in  my  mind,  because 
small-pox  and  cow-pox  have  always  run  concurrently. 

19.684.  But  cannot  you  conceive  that  there  are  many 
people  who  would  consider  it  made  a  great  difference  ? 
— That  is  possible. 

19.685.  (Svr  William  Savory.)  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  not  always  run  concurrently  in  the  same 
body  ? — Very  possibly ;  but  as  I  have  said,  from  the 
earliest  times  there  have  been  cases  in  which  they  have 
run  concurrently. 

19.686.  That  is  quite  a  different  statement  from  your 
previous  one,  that  they  always  ran  concurrently  in  the 
same  body  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  they  always  did, 
but  the  fact  that  they  do  run  occasionally  concurrently 
is  sufficient  to  me  to  show  that  if  it  had  been  a  few  days 
earlier  it  would  not  have  mattered. 

19.687.  If  they  do  not  run  concurrently  would  not  a 
few  days  make  all  the  difference  ? — I  do  not  know, 
because  a  doctor  is  very  careful  not  to  vaccinate  a  child 
in  the  presence  of  small-pox. 

19.688.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  understood  you  to  suggest  a 
short  time  back  that  for  medical  purposes  you  thought 
it  might  be  well  to  classify  those  cases  which  were 
vaccinated,  but  in  which  the  vaccination  had  not  run 
its  course  before  small-pox,  in  a  third  category,  not 
placing  them  in  either  of  the  categories,  vaccinated  or 
unvaccinated  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that. 


19.689.  (Chairman.)  But  does  it  matter  where  they 
come  in  when  they  are  not  used  in  the  total  and  when 
there  is  a  note  explaining  what  the  facts  are ;  who  is 
going  to  be  misled  by  that  ? — I  think  the  public  have 
been  all  through  misled. 

19.690.  But  by  that.  If  they  are  included  in  the 
calculations,  of  course  they  are  put  into  the  wrong  class 
for  the  purpose  of  calculation,  but  if  they  are  put  into 
the  unvaccinated  class,  with  the  explanation  that  they 
were  vaccinated  a  short  time  previously,  but  that  the 
period  of  incubation  had  not  elapsed,  what  is  there 
wrong  in  that  P — I  think  they  were  included  in  the 
calculations. 

19.691.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  think  those  cases  are 
included  in  the  figures  in  your  Table  CP — I  think  I 
shall  show  you  later  on  that  15  were  included. 

19.692.  (Mr.  Bugclale.)  I  understand  you  are  criti- 
cising Dr.  Barry's  calculations  ? — Yes. 

19.693.  Then  how  can  it  matter  to  your  criticisms 
what  class  these  cases  were  included  in  if  Dr.  Barry  does 
not  take  them  into  his  calculations? — It  would  not 
matter  in  the  slightest  if  they  were  excluded,  but  I  say 
they  were  not. 

19.694.  (Chairman.)  If  you  can  show  the  Commission 
that  they  were  included  you  show  us  something  very 
material  ? — I  think  I  shall  show  that  some  of  these  par- 
ticular cases  were  included,  and  that  some  were  not. 
Now  I  will  let  some  of  the  cases  go  by. 

19.695.  Next  time  you  come  before  us  will  you  begin 
with  that  to  which  all  this  is  leading  up,  and  show  us 
where  these  cases  have  been  taken  into  calculation  P — I 
willi 
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Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler  further  examined. 


19.696.  (Chairman.)  When  the  Commission  adjourned 
upon  the  last  occasion  you  stated  that  you  would  bring 
before  us  to-day  certain  cases  of  children  under  a 
month,  who  had  been  included  in  Dr.  Barry's  calcula- 
tions, although  he  stated  that  all  those  cases  had  been 
excluded.  Will  you  now  proceed  to  do  so  P — Yes.  In 
order  to  get  at  what  are  in  and  what  are  out  I  thought 
it  best  to  begin  with  the  total  which  I  have  given  in 
the  table  I  will  now  hand  in,  which  shows  the  total 
deaths  ;  there  are  591  in  the  final  total.  (The  table  was 
handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  B.  ;  page  611.). 
Then  let  me  ask  the  Commission  to  take  Dr.  Barry's 
two  tables,  Table  CIV.  and  Table  CV.,  on  pages  198 
and  199  of  his  report ;  they  give  589  cases.  Then  there 
are  a  few  cases  to  be  taken  out ;  for  instance,  we  have 
to  take  out  the  Workhouses,  four  cases,  which  are  not 
in  the  lists ;  that  reduces  the  589  to  585 ;  and  then 
there  are  a  few  cases  in  the  tables  which  are  not 
numbered.  There  is  baby  P.  in  the  Attercliffe  district ; 
in  the  North  Sheffield  district  there  is  Ruth  C. ;  in  the 
West  Sheffield  district  there  are  Jane  C,  Caroline  B., 
and  Florence  Clark  J.,  and  in  the  Nether  Hallam 
district  there  is  Beatrice  W. ;  those  have  to  be  added. 

19.697.  Where  do  you  get  those  cases  from  P — Those 
are  the  cases  which  are  starred  out ;  they  are  not  num- 


in  the  lists ;  those  being  added 


bered,  but  they  are 
make  a  total  of  591. 

19.698.  There  is  no  such  total  as  591  found  in  Dr. 
Barry's  report,  is  there  ?  That  is  your  total,  is  it  not? 
— No;  if  you  take  pages  198  and  199  you  get  591. 
Those  pages  give  the  two  lists,  vaccinated  and  un- 
vaccinated, coming  together,  591.  These  are  composed 
in  the  way  shown  in  the  table  I  will  now  hand  in.  (The 
table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.t  Table  E. ; 
page  611.)  There  are  he  children  of  one  month  and 
under. 

19.699.  In  the  table  yon  have  handed  me  you  have 
got  244  as  the  total  classed  as  vaccinated,  whereas  in 
the  total,  at  page  198  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  there  are 
246 ;  how  is  your  figure  arrived  at  ?  You  have  not 
taken  it  from  the  report,  have  you? — Taking  the  Work- 
houses out,  I  think  so  ;  there  are  actually  20  in  the 
West  Sheffield  district,  and  you  take  the  three  Work- 
house deaths  off. 

19.700.  That  would  make  it  243,  but  you  make  it 
244  p — 20  in  the  West  Sheffield  district  makes  the  total 
247,  and  then  taking  those  in  the  Union  Workhouse. 

19.701.  But  the  total  I  have  given  here  is  246;  how 
do  you  make  the  247  ? — There  is  one  in  West  Sheffield. 
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19.702.  Not  on  page  198,  in  the  vaccinated  class  ?— 
No,  that  is  so,  hut  there  is  one  to  add  in  the  "West 
Sheffield  district,  itis  Jane  0.,  seven  months,  page  113. 

19.703.  That  is  the  one  Dr.  Barry  said  he  had 
excluded  ? — Yes,  but  I  was  just  making  the  total  out. 

19.704.  The  difference  between  your  and  his  total 
results  from  your  adding  the  case  of  Jane  0.,  which  we 
discussed  last  time,  which  Dr.  Barry  said  he  had 
omitted  because  it  was  clear  the  child  had  not  suffered 
from  small-pox  ? — I  have  just  added  that  on. 

19.705.  Now  the  unvaccinated  total  he  gives  as  343  ; 
you  make  it  347  ;  how  does  that  difference  arise  ? — That 
again  arises  from  the  four  on  the  table,  which  should  be 
five. 

19.706.  First  of  all  you  have  343,  which,  if  you  exclude 
the  Workhouse,  would  be  reduced  to  342  ;  then  you  add 
five  ? — Yes,  which  are  starred  out  exactly  like  the 
Jane  O.  case,  which  make  347. 

19.707.  Where  are  those  cases  which  you  add  ? — 
Pages  114  and  115,  West  Sheffield,  there  is  Caroline  B. 
with  a  star,  after  No.  7 ;  then  on  the  first  sheet  of  the 
next  table  you  have  Florence  Clark  J. 

19.708.  Caroline  B.  was  excluded  by  Dr.  Barry  because 
the  death  was  apparently  due  to  apoplexy  and  not  to 
small-pox  ? — Yes. 

19.709.  Then  in  addition  to  those  there  is  Nether 
Hallam,  page  155,  Beatrice  W.,  after  No.  23? — Yes. 

19.710.  That  child  died  at  seven  days  old  ?— Yes, 
then  Attercliffe,  Table  XIV.,  page  30,  after  No.  25, 
baby  P. 

19.711.  Do  those  include  all  the  cases  under  a  month 
old? — We  get  everything  in  in  this  way;  then  I  was 
going  to  show  how  it  was  arrived  at,  and  where  you  get 
the  amount  of  cases. 

19.712.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  claiming  to  deal  in  the 
591  with  all  the  deaths  registered  as  from  small-pox  ? — 
That  is  so.  Now  if  we  take  page  192  of  Dr.  Barry's 
report  we  have  what  purports  to  be  the  spreading  of  all 
the  cases  over  the  town.  We  have  there  a  total  of  563 
deaths,  243  vaccinated  and  320  unvaccinated.  The  other 
list  amounts  to  589.  That  comes  practically  to  the  two 
lists  together. 

19.713.  (Chairman.)  But  these  figures  make  a  total 
of  something  less  than  589  ;  your  243  and  the  320  make 
563,  and  you  require  26  to  make  up  the  589 ;  that  is  to 
say,  26  more  deaths  ? — There  are  the  26  children  that 
I  referred  to  in  my  Table  C,  where  I  added  th'em  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  table ;  26  would  be  required  to  make  up 
the  589. 

19.714.  But  down  to  what  date  do  you  make  your 
591  ?— That  goes  down  to  the  31st  of  March  1888.  Then 
it  is  clear  that  26  children  are  taken  out  there. 

19.715.  -  Why  26,  because  in  order  to  get  the  591  you 
have  put  in  several  children? — But  practically  it  is 
dealing  with  the  two  lists.  The  figures  591  and  589  are 
both  used ;  sometimes  it  is  one  way  and  sometimes  the 
other.  I  presume  it  is  the  589,  the  numbered  lists, 
which  are  usually  used,  and  these  589  are  without  the 
starred  cases  and  without  the  Workhouse  cases. 

19.716.  The  589  includes  the  Workhouse  cases,  does  it 
not  ?— No. 

19.717.  Yes,  surely  you  take  off  the  Workhouse  cases 
to  get  it  down  to  585  ? — That  is  so,  but  then  you  want 
the  others  in.  _  Supposing  you  put  the  four  off  and  six 
in  there  is  a  difference  of  two,  which  would  produce  the 
589.  If  you  take  your  total  of  591  and  from  that  take 
the  four  off  and  then  add  the  six  on,  you  are  dealing 
with  a  total  without  the  Workhouses,  but  including  the 
others. 

19.718.  But  you  are  including  in  that  case  some 
cases  of  children? — Yes,  they  will  be  all  in  ;  the  Work- 
houses are  not  in  question  in  regard  to  those  children. 

19.719.  I  really  do  not  understand  your  point.  You 
say  there  are  563  in  the  report,  and  you  say  there  must 
be  26  children,  because  that  26  are  needed  to  make  up 
the  589  ?— Yes. 

19.720.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Where  does  the  589 
occur  ? — The  589  are  the  two  lists  on  pages  198  and 
199. 

19.721.  But  where  does  the  589  occur  ? — Supposing 
we  go  to  page  191  first  then  we  shall  see  the  589  again. 

19.722.  (Chairman.)  In  the  563  are  the  Workhouses 
included  ? — I  think  not.    That  is  excluding  the  work- 
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houses.    It  says  so  at  the  top  of  the  table.    If  we  go  to  Mr. 
page  191  there  are  246  and  343,  making  the  589.  A.  Wheeler. 

19.723.  But  the  589  includes  the  Workhouse  cases, 
therefore  if  you  exclude  the  Workhouse  cases  that  will 
bring  it  down  to  585  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  add  the 
other  starred  cases  in. 

19.724.  Why  so  ? — Because  they  are  not  numbered  in 
the  list. 

19.725.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  not  Table  CII. 
the  same  as  Table  CI.,  save  that  the  Workhouse  cases 
and  those  under  one  month  are  taken  out  ? — Evidently 
that  is  so. 

19.726.  There  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that,  is  there  ? 
— Table  CI.  and  Table  CII.  are  one  with  the  children, 
and  the  other  without  the  children. 

19.727.  And  the  Workhouses  ?— Yes. 

19.728.  (Chairman.)  If  you  have  563  excluding  Work- 
houses and  children,  and  589  including  Workhouses  and 
children,  at  all  events  you  must  first  deduct  the  Work- 
house cases  in  order  to  see  how  many  children  there 
are  ? — I  think  the  two  tables  are  the  same. 

19.729.  No.  The  589  includes  the  Workhouse  cases, 
and  the  563  excludes  the  Workhouse  cases  in  terms  ? 
— Upon  the  589  I  have  made  a  memorandum  that  you 
must  add  the  Workhouse  cases  to  the  figures  on  page 
191  to  get  your  total.    I  think  I  am  correct  in  that. 

19.730.  No,  Tables  CIY.  and  CV.  both  include  the 
Workhouse  cases,  do  they  not  ?  In  getting  your  246  and 
your  343  you  have  to  include  the  Workhouse  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

19.731.  Now  in  Table  CII.  the  question  is  whether 
the  Workhouse  cases  are  included  or  not  ? — They  are 
not  included  in  Table  CII. 

19.732.  Then  why  do  you  say  that  the  difference 
between  the  589  and  the  563  is  all  children,  when  the 
Workhouse  is  included  in  the  one  case  and  excluded  in 
the  other  ? — But  I  have  taken  them  out ;  the  591  would 
have  to  be  595  otherwise. 

19.733.  But  let  us  keep  to  these  figures,  and  not  to 
your  591  which  I  find  nowhere ;  we  are  comparing  tables 
of  Dr.  Barry's,  and  I  cannot  see  that  they  can  be  dealt 
with  by  your  making  another  table  upon  another  basis. 
There  are  563  returned  here  in  Table  OIL,  and  you 
compare  those  with  589  the  total  given  in  Table  CIV. 
added  to  the  total  given  in  Table  CV.  You  first  take 
off  the  Workhouse,  which  is  four,  that  is  585,  so  that 
the  difference  is  as  between  563  and  585 ;  there  are  22 
to  be  accounted  for  in  some  way  other  than  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Workhouse,  that  is  the  point.  As 
there  are  four  Workhouse  cases,  four  of  the  difference 
are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Workhouse  cases 
are  included  in  the  one  and  excluded  in  the  other  ? — 
That  may  be  so,  but  I  have  gone  carefully  over  every 
one  of  these,  and  I  have  checked  every  single  death  that 
I  could  with  the  inclusion  of  26,  and  I  make  40  in  the 
total. 

19.734.  I  thought  you  got  your  material  from  Tables 
OIL,  CIV.,  and  CV.  ?— Yes. 

19.735.  Your  26  is  arrived  at  by  the  deduction  of  the 
one  from  the  other  ;  did  you  arrive  at  your  26  in  any 
other  way  than  that  ? — No,  that  is  after  taking  out  the 
Workhouses. 

19.736.  But  after  taking  out  the  Workhouses  there  is 
not  a  difference  of  26  but  only  a  difference  of  22  ? — Yes, 
22  to  account  for. 

(Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  must  add  four  to  the  563. 

19.737.  (Chairman.)  After  the  Workhouse  cases  are 
taken  out  there  are  22  to  account  for  ? — If  you  take  these 
two  tables  showing  the  246  and  the  343  and  you  add  to 
them  the  one  child  in  the  vaccinated  list  

19.738.  But  let  us  leave  off  adding  anything  to  it 
for  the  moment,  let  us  compare  the  two  in  the  first 
instance  ? — You  take  the  246  and  the  343,  that  makes 
the  589  ;  from  that  you  take  the  four  workhouse  cases, 
that  leaves  585  ;  then  you  must  add  those  infants  to  get 
your  total  because  they  are  starred  out. 

19.739.  To  make  your  total,  if  you  want  in  your  total 
to  include  the  infants  as  well  as  the  others  you  must 
add  them,  but  I  do  not  see  the  point  of  comparison  with 
the  table  on  page  192  where  they  are  excluded,  unless 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  find  enough  to  make 
up  the  difference  otherwise  ? — But  you  must  add  six 
infants,  you  must  make  it  591. 
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19.740.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  only  six  infants 
in  the  tables  who  are  excluded  ? — Yes,  only  six  who  are 
excluded  from  the  numbering  in  the  lists. 

19.741.  Not  from  the  numbering  in  the  lists  but  from 
the  numbering  in  the  tables  ? — That  is  so.  There  are 
only  six  which  are  taken  out.  For  the  moment  I  am 
not  dealing  with  Table  OIL  but  with  the  tables  for  each 
district. 

19.742.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  exclude  the  Work' 
houses  you  arrive  at  585  ? — Yes. 

19.743.  You  say  you  find  six  children  who  are 
omitted,  I  suppose,  in  Table  CII.  and  in  all  the  tables  ? 
— I  mean  in  all  the  district  tables  I  was  referring  to. 

19.744.  Do  you  meau  that  you  find  no  more  than 
those  six  cases  ? — Struck  out. 

19.745.  Never  mind  about  their  being  struck  out,  do 
you  find  no  more  than  six  cases  which  are  excluded  in 
Table  CII.  ?— Certainly  not,  but  I  was  wanting  to  show 
how  many  there  were  excluded  in  Table  CII. 

19.746.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  that 
at  any  rate  there  are  22  unaccounted  for  and  that  there 
may  be  upon  some  other  method  of  enumeration  which 
you  have  gone  into,  but  are  not  prepared  to  explain  at 
present,  26  ? — That  is  so  ;  there  are  22  if  you  do  not 
reckon  any  of  those  that  I  have  mentioned. 

19.747.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  found  22  specific 
cases  in  the  lists  ? — The  difference  is  22.  If  you  do  not 
reckon  these  at  all. 

19.748.  {Chairman.)  But  how  do  you  know  that  these 
are  not  included  in  the  22  from  which  you  make  up 
your  total? — That  is  clear  from  the  way  the  tables  are 
made  up ;  each  death  is  numbered  throughout  but 
these  are  not  numbered  at  all. 

19.749.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  583  cases  numbered 
through  ? — Yes,  then  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
total  you  put  in  the  other  six,  which  makes  the  28  or 
the  26. 

19.750.  Why  do  you  put  in  six  P— Because  they  are 
all  children. 

19.751.  Is  it  because  the  Health  Office  returns  will 
deal  with  those  cases  which  are  starred  in  the  tables  P — 
Yes,  precisely,  they  were  all  children  who  had  had  the 
small-pox  and  gone  through  the  epidemic.  I  am  not 
for  the  moment  dealing  with  why  they  are  struck  out 
but  just  speaking  of  the  total. 

19.752.  But  do  you  mean  that  in  giving  the  number 
at  563  Dr.  Barry  has  included  those  cases  ? — 22  are 
excluded,  but  then  there  are  other  six  which  are  starred 
out  which  must  also  come  into  our  calculation  if  we 
mean  to  show  the  entire  list. 

19.753.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  do  you  know 
that  those  six  are  not  included  in  the  entire  list  P — I 
thought  I  had  been  proving  that. 

19.754.  Here  are  22  deaths  included  in  the  borough 
of  Sheffield  return.  Then  on  a  totally  different  system, 
namely,  the  census  enumeration,  you  get  a  certain  six 
cases  ? — No,  Dr.  Barry  is  simply  on  page  192  endea- 
vouring to  put  the  cases  which  he  has  on  page  191  upon 
the  basis  of  the  population  of  the  town ;  he  is  taking 
there  314,000  instead  of  275,000. 

19.755.  Surely  both  Tables  CI.  and  CII.  refer  to  the 
figures  which  were  obtained  by  the  Sheffield  Health 
Office  ? — They  are  Dr.  Barry's  figures,  both  of  them. 

19.756.  These  tables  are  compiled  from  the  records  in 
the  Sheffield  Health  Office  P— Certainly. 

19.757.  You  are  going  upon  a  different  inquiry  alto- 
gether, namely,  the  census  enumeration,  with  regard 
to  these  six  cases  P — I  do  not  agree  to  that ;  I  am 
showing  that  he  has  the  whole  of  them  in  one  and  that 
he  has  not  the  whole  of  them  in  the  other  ;  he  says, 
"  excepting  so  many  infants."  Then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
22  are  left  out,  and  I  am  only  wanting  to  get  the  exact 
total  by  putting  the  others  in  to  make  the  28,  but  it  is 
quite  obvious  there  are  22  omitted. 

19.758.  That  is  got  by  comparing  the  one  table  with 
the  other  ;  your  result  arises  from  excluding  the  Work- 
house population  and  the  deaths  of  children  under  one 
month.  If  you  take  Table  GI.  you  see  deaths  under  one 
year  75,  and  in  Table  CII.  deaths  under  one  year  53, 
that  is  a  difference  of  22,  and  that  22  is  accounted,  for 
partly  by  excluding  the  W orkhouses  and  partly  by  ex- 
cluding the  deaths  under  one  month  ? — I  have  here  a 
list,  which  I  will  hand  in,  of  the  whole  of  the  children 
of  one  month  and  under  with  all  the  names  of  them;  it 


shows  40,  under  one  month  26,  and  of  one  month  14. 

(The  paper  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  F.  ; 
page  612.) 

19.759.  (Chairman.)  The  paper  you  have  handed  me 
shows  26  instead  of  22;  there  is  a  difference  of  four 
between  you  and  Dr.  Barry  ? — Yes,  that  is  to  say,  under 
one  month  ;  but  then  there  are  those  of  one  month,  and 
I  have  been  taking  them  at  one  month  and  under. 

19.760.  But  he  does  not  say  so;  he  says  "under  one 
"  month  of  age  ;'"  where  it  is  a  month  he  does  not  ex- 
clude them  ? — Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  four. 

19.761.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
the  number  of  those  of  exactly  one  month  was  P — There 
are  14  of  one  month.  My  Table  F.  gives  all  their 
names  ;  some  of  the  others  go  to  28  days,  and  29  days, 
I  think,  in  one  case. 

19.762.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  Dr.  Barry  include 
children  under  one  month  in  his  enumeration  returns  ? 
— Yes,  I  was  just  going  to  deal  with  that  point.  Sup- 
posing we  turn  now  to  any  of  the  lists  in  Dr.  Barry's 
report;  supposing,  for  instance,  we  were  to  deal  with  the 
Attercliffe  list,  on  pages  29  and  30 ;  that  list  on  page  29 
contains  28  vaccinated  deaths  and  that  on  page  30  con- 
tains 29  unvaccinated  deaths,  those  are  put  upon  Table 
XII., upon  page  28, 28  vaccinated  deaths,  29  unvaccinated 
deaths.  The  29  do  not  include  baby  P. ;  baby  P.  is 
therefore  left  out  of  Table  XII.,  but  the  whole  of  the  29 
are  in  Table  XII.,  and  the  fatality  which  in  the  unvacci- 
nated is  55'2  per  cent,  is  worked  upon  the  whole  of  the 
infants  without  the  exclusion  of  any  excepting  baby  P. 
So  it  is  with  any  of  the  others,  and  if  you  turn  to  page 
33  you  will  find  that  the  whole  of  the  29  deaths 
again  are  used  to  produce  these  graphic  black  lines  of 
differential  mortality,  showing  amongst  the  unvacci- 
nated 69  per  cent.,  during  the  epidemic  of  1887-88,  in 
persons  under  10  years  of  age.  All  those  are  in  except 
baby  P.,  and  that  is  so  in  every  one  of  these  tables 
through  the  whole  of  Sheffield.  The  same  thing  occurfl 
in  the  very  next  table.  If  you  turn  to  page  64  you  find 
just  the  same  thing;  there  are  86  in  North  Sheffield  in 
the  unvaccinated  list,  that  is  at  pages  68  to  70  ;  the  table 
on  those  pages  contains  86  deaths  ;  those  86  deaths  cover- 
ing "  three  days,"  "  one  month."  "12  days,"  and  various 
other  small  infant  ages.  If  the  whole  of  the  86  deaths  are 
taken  on  page  64,  at  the  end  of  Table  XXX.,  Table  XXX. 
showing  the  fatality  rate  for  North  Sheffield,  it  shows 
that  4P9  per  cent,  of  the  unvaccinated  died,  Ruth  C. 
being  the  only  one  that  is  out.  Then,  again,  if  yon  turn 
to  the  black  line  diagram  on  page  75.  the  whole  of  the 
86  deaths  are  in  and  they  are  marked ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  all  in  but  Ruth  C. ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
children,  whether  they  are  taken  out  on  page  192  or  not, 
are  every  one  of  them  included,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  or  three  starred  cases,  in  the  fatality  tables 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  book. 

19.763.  (Chairman.)  But  what  of  that  ?  Dr.  Barry 
states  that  "  out  of  every  100  small-pox  deaths  in  the 
"  epidemic  of  1.887-88  among  people  of  all  ages  in  the 
"  '  vaccinated  '  and  '  unvaccinated '  classes  respec- 
"  tively,"  so  and  so  and  so  and  so;  there  is  nothing 
to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  for  that  purpose  he  has 
taken  them  out,  is  there  ? — What  I  read  in  Dr.  Barry's 
evidence  before  the  Commission  is  this  :  that  "  there 
"  are  no  calculations  based  on  the  numbers  in  these 
"  tables."  This  is  from  page  65  of  the  Commission's 
Second  Report,  Question  2288.  He  is  asked,  "  Do  you 
"  think  it  is  quite  accurate  to  put  in  all  these  children  ?" 
and  his  answer  is  :  "  To  put  them  into  these  tables,  cer- 
"  tainly.  This  is  simply  a  record  of  the  results  of  my 
"  inquiries  ;  there  are  no  calculations  based  on  the 
"  numbers  in  these  tables."  But  that  is  not  quite 
correct ;  as  I  am  showing,  they  are  taken  throughout 
all  these  tables  in  each  one  of  the  districts.  They 
are  taken  throughout  all  those  graphic  illustrations  of 
the  tables  which  represent  a  mortality  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  unvaccinated,  largelydue  to  those  little  infants 
in  the  table.  I  may  observe  that  very  great  import- 
ance attaches  to  this ;  I  was  asked  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Meadows  White  if  I 
had  not  anything  to  withdraw  with  regard  to  what  I 
have  said  about  this.  I  have  not  anything  to  withdraw, 
and  I  instanced  the  fact  that  Dr.  Buchanan  himself 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  preface  had  used  it  in 
this  way,  and  I  wish  to  show  the  Commission  how 
those  particular  tables  have  fastened  themselves  upon 
the  mind  of  an  eminent  medical  man  who  is  dealing 
with  this  Sheffield  epidemic,  and  how  he  has  used 
them  as  if  they  were  a  most  important  thing,  1hat 
is  to  say,  thos<j  very  tables  which  contain  the  graphic 
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illustration  of  the  motality  amongst  unvaccinated 
children. 

19.764.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Turning  to  the  diagram  on 
page  33  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  in  that  diagram  relating  to  the  epidemic  of  1887-88 
all  the  children  unvaccinated  were  included  and  not 
the  others  in  making  out  that  table  P  —All  except  baby 
P.  are  included. 

19.765.  You  said  there  were  none  omitted  from  the 
unvaccinated  ? — That  is  so,  excepting  baby  P. 

19.766.  But  you  see  that  the  others  are  not  under  one 
month  P — This  is  dealing  with  the  Attercliffe  district ; 
and  there  is  in  the  list  on  page  30  of  the  report,  Victor 
F.,  13  days,  and  Eliza  P.  one  month. 

19.767.  (Chairman.)  But  it  means  under  one  month  ; 
there  are  two  cases  here,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  each  of  13 
days  P— Tes,  Sarah  S.  P.  B.  and  Victor  P.  ;  and  I  have 
also  those  of  one  month  as  well,  but  those  are  in. 

19.768.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  He  says  "under  one 
*'  year  in  one  group  in  both  classes  ;"  he  introduces, 
no  doubt,  infants  under  one  year,  but  he  introduces 
them  in  both  classes.  I  understand  his  point  to  be  that 
in  the  vaccinated  class  there  is  one  death  under  10 
years  of  age,  whereas  in  the  unvaccinated  class  he 
shows  43  attacks  and  20  deaths  ? — I  thought  the  point 
was  that  Dr.  Barry  had  excluded  infants  under  one 
month ;  so  far  as  I  can  see  they  are  all  included. 

19.769.  But  he  says  those  are  the  results  of  his  own 
personal  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  unvaccinated 
class,  and  his  tables  show  that  he  is  dealing  with  all 
ages  over  one  month  P — I  know  that  is  so. 

19.770.  (Chairman.)  He  does  not  say  that  in  his 
report;  he  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  his  answer, but 
his  report  shows  in  what  cases  he  has  included  them  and 
in  wbat  he  has  excluded  them ;  where  he  has  not  the  thing 
speaks  for  itself ;  it  might  be  that  you  have  read  his 
answer  too  literally ;  is  not  that  all  it  amounts  to  P — No, 
it  amounts  to  this  :  that  if  you  say  it  is  unfair  to  put 
them  in  at  all  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
by  their  inclusion.  "  M.  Leon  le  Port  in  Paris  says  : 
"  If  you  could  only  produce  these  black  lines  and  put 
"  them  over  the  walls  in  Prance  and  distribute  them 
"  amongst  the  peasants  in  Prance  you  would  have  no 
"  reason  to  ask  the  peasant  to  submit  to  compulsory 
"  vaccination." 

19.771.  Do  you  say  it  is  right  to  exclude  them  ;  I 
thought  your  argument  was  that  they  ought  to  be 
included  p — My  argument  is  that  it  would  be  right  to 
include  them  if  you  include  them  in  the  proper  place. 
If  a  point  is  made  of  the  unfairness  of  including  them, 
then  I  think,  whether  you  say  you  have  included  them 
or  not,  you  do  a  great  injustice  if  you  do  include  them, 
and  that  these  figures  not  only  show  that  they  have  been 
included  but  that  they  have'been  used  to  terrific  purpose 
in  applying  the  figures. 

19.772.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  If  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  unvaccinated  children  have  suffered  to  that 
extent  in  fatality,  why  should  it  be  unfair  to  put  them 
in  P  The  point  i  s  that  these  tables  you  have  alluded  to  are 
tables  contrasting  the  incidence  of  attack  and  fatality 
in  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  classes  ;  assuming 
the  figures  to  be  true,  why  is  it  not  important? — I 
showed  that  in  a  single  instance  only  was  there  any 
exclusion  of  a  vaccinated  child  and  "that  was  seven 
months  old  and  not  under  one,  and  there  must  have 
been  some  point  in  the  exclusion  of  that. 

19.773.  Was  that  because  Dr.  Barry  was  not  certain 
whether  it  had  been  vaccinated  or  not  p — No,  he  went 
behind  the  death  register ;  that  point  I  went  into  on 
the  last  occasion,  but  there  is  the  fact  that  one  is 
excluded  on  the  vaccinated  side  and  the  others  are  all 
put  into  these  heavy  fatality  tables. 

19.774.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  your  position  that  they 
ought  to  be  all  included  or  all  excluded  ? — My  point  is 
that  you  should  adopt  a  uniform  course  all  through. 

19.775.  Ana  that  uniform  course  should  be  which 
excluding  or  including ;  where  has  Dr.  Barry  made  an 
error;  in  including  tbem  or  excluding  them? — It  is 
hardly  my  duty  to  sit  here  and  criticise  the  action  of  a 
medical  man. 

19.776.  But  you  are  criticising  his  report ;  you  say  he 
ought  to  have  adopted  a  uniform  course  all  through  ;  in 
your  opinion  ought  that  uniform  course  to  have  been  in 
including  or  in  excluding  them? — In  including  them, 
certainly.    I  would  not  leave  anything  out. 


19.777.  Then  his  mistake  is  not  in  these  tables  where 
he  has  excluded  them,  but  in  the  graphic  diagrams  by 
which  he  has  included  them  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
impression  generally  given  in  the  book.  Dr.  Buchanan 
says,  indeed,  in  the  introduction  that  he  has  excluded 
children  under  one  month,  and  then  you  find  that  they 
are  not  excluded. 

19.778.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  surely  in  the 
first  part  of  his  report  where  he  deals  with  the  different 
districts,  Attercliffe  and  others,  Dr.  Barry  includes 
under  one  month,  and  then  when  you  come  to  Part  II. 
dealing  with  small-pox  all  over  the  town  he  begins  for 
the  first  time  to  exclude  children  under  one  month  ;  the 
first  statement  is  in  italics  on  page  171.  In  the  first 
part  he  uses  one  method,  in  the  second  part  he  uses  the 
other  ? — I  think  you  will  find  the  calculations  over  the 
incidence  were  taken  without  them. 

19.779.  In  what  part?— Suppose  you  refer  to  page 
172,  there  is  a  resume  of  each  of  the  districts  there. 

19.780.  But  look  at  page  171,  "exclusive  of  children 
"  aged  under  one  month  "  in  italics,  and  so  on  subse- 
quently P — Yes,  and  that  runs  through  the  book,  does  it 
not  P 

19.781.  No,  from  Part  II.  That  seems  to  be  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Part  II.  as  compared  with  Part  I. 
Then  in  Part  I. ,  where  he  is  dealing  with  the  individual 
districts,  he  has  used  also  the  deaths  under  one  month ; 
but  in  Part  II.  where  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  result 
shown  by  the  town  as  a  whole,  he  has  adopted  a  new 
method,  and  excluded  those  under  one  month.  Your 
attention  is  distinctly  called  to  that  by  the  marked 
italic  passage  on  page  171,  which,  I  think,  is  his  first 
statement  ? — I  thought  it  was  otherwise. 

19.782.  (Chairman.)  His  second  part  professes  to  be 
the  relation  of  small-pox  to  vaccination,  but  in  the  first 
part  he  is  dealing  with  the  share  borne  by  particular 
ages,  and  in  that  he  takes  in  all  whether  they  are  above 
or  below  ? — If  you  turn  to  page  23  I  think  you  would 
find  that  that  was  not  so. 

19.783.  I  thought  your  point  was  that  that  was  so  ? 
— There  is  a  mixed  course  taken.  In  the  fatality  tables 
they  are  all  put  in. 

19.784.  Because  he  is  showing  the  fatality  above  and 
below  a  certain  age  ? — I  cannot  even  then  see  how  it 
can  be  fair  to  take  those  out  of  one  and  include  them 
in  another. 

19.785.  That,  however,  is  merely  criticism.  Now 
what  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to  deal  with  P — I  wish 
also  to  show  that  a  considerable  number  of  children  out 
of  that  343  in  Dr.  Barry's  Table  CV.  had  been  vaccinated 
in  some  fashion.  I  will  hand  in  here  a  list  of  those.  (The 
paper  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  G. ; 
page  613.) 

19.786.  (Mr.  Bugdale.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  vacci- 
"  nated  in  some  fashion  " ;  do  you  mean  effective  or 
ineffective  vaccination  ? — As  I  said  at  the  last  sitting, 
it  is  immaterial  to  me  because  there  are  so  many 
thousands  of  ineffective  vaccinations  included  that  I  do 
not  care  which  it  is. 

19.787.  When  you  say  "  vaccinated  in  some  fashion," 
do  you  mean  effectively  or  ineffectively  ?  —  I  mean 
vaccinated  in  some  way  or  other ;  I  know  nothing  of 
how  they  were  done. 

19.788.  (Chairman.)  You  meau,  who  had  had  the 
operation  of  vaccination  in  some  form  or  other  per- 
formed on  them  ? — Yes,  those  vaccinated  two  days 
before  the  development  of  the  small-pox  eruption,  and 
so  on. 

19.789.  Those  are  the  cases  you  called  our  attention 
to  on  the  last  occasion  ? — There  are  altogether  44  of 
them. 

19.790.  They  appear  in  the  tables  of  amount  of  vac- 
cination, or,  as  you  call  it,  vaccination  after  a  fashion, 
as  stated  in  the  tables,  but  they  are  excluded  by  Dr. 
Barry,  because  in  his  view,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  were  regarded  by  him  as  unvaccinated  and  not 
vaccinated  cases  P — That  is  so.  If  you  altered  things 
by  taking  the  44,  as  I  say,  they  should  be  taken  as 
vaccinated ;  or,  if  you  take  them  separately,  then  you 
would  have  244  vaccinated  cases,  and  in  44  more  vacci- 
nation was  attempted  or  performed  in  some  fashion. 

19.791.  But  how?  They  would  increase  the  vaccinated 
cases  ?— Supposing  you  take  the  figures  as  they  stand 
then  there  were  none  under  one  month  in  the  244 ;  now 
you  would  have  nine,  by  including  the  44. 
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19.792.  But  what  are  the  244  ? — The  vaccinated,  and 
the  301  are  the  unvaccinated,  deducting  the  Work- 
houses ;  but  if  you  take  those  44  which  I  have  on  my 
Table  Gr.,  you  will  have  44  out  of  the  345,  leaving  only 
301 ;  and  you  will  in  the  vaccinated  have  nine  of  one 
month  and  under,  six  of  one  month  to  one  year,  and 
put  in  Jane  C,  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  my,  Table  F., 
then  you  have  under  one  year  16  instead  of  none  ;  that 
makes  16  vaccinated  children  under  one  year  instead 
of  having  none  at  all 

19.793.  Instead  of  having  one,  you  mean  ? — But  that 
is  starred  ;  it  is  not  in.  Then  you  would  have  36  from  0 
to  10  years  old,  instead  of  8  ;  that  makes  a  prodigious 
difference ;  it  would  alter  the  whole  colour  of  these 
tables.  If  these  infants  had  been  included,  although 
they  might  have  said,  "  For  fairness'  sake  we  have 
"  included  those  because  they  have  been  vaccinated, 
"  but  we  do  not  consider  that  they  have  been  properly 
"  vaccinated,"  that  would  have  been  fair. 

19.794.  The  point  is  that  they  did  not  consider  it  was 
an  operation  which  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  prevention  of  small-pox ;  do  you  say,  supposing 
somebody  were  pricked  with  a  vaccination  lancet  five 
seconds  before  he  died,  that  any  rational  person  dealing 
with  the  question  of  vaccination  as  a  preventative,  would 
regard  that  as  a  vaccination  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

19.795.  Then  the  point  taken  here  is  this :  persons 
cannot  be  properly  treated  as  vaccinated  because  they 
were  vaccinated  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  circum- 
stances that  vaccination,  in  any  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  operation,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  preventative 
against  small-pox? — Dr.  Barry  explains  that  he  has  not 
included  anybody  in  the  "vaccinated  "  who  was  vacci- 
within  14  days,  and  there  are  160  of  them  in  the  Sheffield 
Report. 

19.796.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Within  14  days  of  what?  Of 
the  appearance  of  the  rash  do  you  mean,  or  of  the 
death  ?— I  find  this  on  page  19  of  the  report :  "  '  Vacci- 
"  '  nated  class  '  includes  all  persons  successfully  vacci- 
"  nated  at  any  period  exceeding  13  days  prior  to  the 
"  appearance  on  them  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox. 
"  '  Unvaccinated  class  '  includes  all  persons  who  have 
"  either  never  been  successfully  vaccinated  or  whose 
"  vaccination  was  performed  for  the  first  time  within 
"  13  days  "  of  the  same  period. 

(Dr.  .Bristowe.)  That  is  to  say,  he  has  included  all 
those  who  had  already  caught  the  small-pox. 

19.797.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that 
the  information  upon  which  he  is  able  to  make  that 
discrimination  was  obtained  from  the  parents  ?— He  says 
that  in  almost  all  cases  he  took  his  information  from 
the  parents,  but,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  it  was  taken 
long  after  the  cases  had  occurred  ;  but  there  are  160  of 
those  concurrent  cases  of  small-pox  and  vaccination 
during  the  epidemic  in  Sheffield.  As  I  said  on  the  last 
occasion,  they  have  occurred  all  through,  and  of  the  160 
of  those  occurring  in  Sheffield  there  were  5  of  them 
fourteen  days,  24  seven  days,  10  eight  days,  and  so 
on  ;  at  any  rate,  that  is  the  way  we  look  at  it. 

19;798.  (Chairman.)  At  all  events,  whether  people 
may  or  may  not  reasonably  think  so,  yon  will  admit 
that  there  are  people  who  think  that  vaccination  can 
only  be  a  preventative  against  small-pox  before  small- 
pox is  caught  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  medical  question. 

19.799.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Has  it  not  been  tested 
repeatedly  ? — All  I  have  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  I 
have  read  continually  and  over  and  over  again  of 
successful  vaccination  going  through  with  a  person 
who  had  the  small-pox  undoubtedly ;  that  the  two 
things  have  gone  successfully  through,  and  that  the 
one  has  not  altered  the  other. 

19.800.  (Chairman.)  But  if  a  person  had  the  small- 
pox at  the  time  he  was  vaccinated,  though  the  vaccina- 
tion may  have  taken,  he  would  have  the  vaccine  disease 
in  addition  ;  the  thing  subsequent  could  not  prevent  the 
thing  precedent  ? — All  we  say  is  that  if  it  could  not 
prevent  it,  it  is  no  use  applying  it. 

19.801.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  But  how  could  it  prevent 
what  had  already  happened  ? — That  is  a  question  of 
medical  fact. 

19.802.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  has  been  tried 
repeatedly  ;  that  people  were  inoculated  with  small-pox 
one  day  and  vaccinated  the  next  day,  or  two  days 
afterwards,  and  that  both  diseases  appeared  ? — I  have 
read  a  good  deal  aboizt  the  tests,  but  I  cannot  follow 
them 


19.803.  (Chairman.)  However,  we  understand  your 
criticism,  at  all  events — which  we  shall  be  able  to  deal 
with — that  the  reporters,  not  having  taken  into  account 
all  cases  in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed 
without  reference  to  the  period  in  which  the  disease 
arose,  were  in  error? — Yes,  there  were  those  cases  I 
have  mentioned,  and  in  several  others  there  were  cases 
put  down  as  unvaccinated  which  we  are  assured  were 
vaccinated. 

19.804.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Vaccinated  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  attack  of  small-pox  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that,  but 
I  gave  the  case  of  Mrs.  H^tt  the  last  time  I  was  exa- 
mined, which  is  still  in  this  book  as  a  case  of  unvac- 
cinated although  she  had  been  re-vaccinated. 

19.805.  (Mr.  Dugclale.)  Still  you  would  not  like  to 
take  that  case  out  of  the  unvaccinated  list  and  put  it 
into  the  vaccinated  list  if  she  had  caught  the  small-pox 
previously  to  her  having  been  vaccinated  ? — I  have 
nowhere  said  so,  I  have  repeatedly  said  I  did  not  wish 
anything  but  a  third  class  ;  but  here  you  take  the  whole 
of  the  town  and  divide  the  whole  of  the  town  into  two 
classes,  a  thing  which  appears  to  be  impossible  to  do 
with  any  justice  or  accuracy. 

19.806.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  what 
you  were  referring  to  just  now  with  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion during  the  incubation  of  small-pox  was  this  passage, 
which  I  find  on  page  74  of  Dr.  Seaton's  "  Handbook  of 
"  Vaccination,"  in  which  he  says,  "  When  vaccination 
"  has  been  performed  on  any  one  who  is  incubating 
"  small-pox,  if  the  incubation  of  that  disease  be  so  far 
"  advanced  that  the  small-pox  manifests  itself  within  two 
"  or  three  days  of  the  vaccination,  no  vaccine  vesicles 
"  will  rise,  but  small-pox  only  will  be  developed  "  ? — I 
had  not  that  in  my  mind  then.  More  particularly  I  had 
in  my  mind  many  cases  I  have  read,  both  in  Jenner's 
"  Inquiry  "  and  in  others,  where  the  two  diseases  ran 
through  successfully. 

19.807.  Also,  on  page  75,  Dr.  Seaton  states,  "  if,  on  the 
"  other  hand,  the  areola  be  fully  formed  round  the 
"  cow-pox  vesicles  before  the  small-pox  symptoms 
"  appear,  the  vaccination  will,  according  to  its  date, 

either  arrest  the  small-pox  at  its  premonitory  stage, 
"  or  alter  and  modify  the  coarse  of  the  eruption  " — 
Precisely  ;  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  had  in  my  mind. 

19.808.  (Chairman.)  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  con- 
dition was  as  to  the  areola  in  those  cases  which  they  have 
tabulated  here  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  unlike 
Dr.  Barry  in  that  respect,  because  many  of  those  cases 
had  taken  place  long  before  he  arrived  in  Sheffield. 

19.809.  But  will  you  answer  the  question? — It  is  the 
sort  of  thing  I  have  contiuually  come  across. 

19.810.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  How  many  days  after  vacci- 
nation has  been  performed  is  it  customary  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  vaccination  is  successful  P — That  is  on 
the  eighth  day  ;  the  child  is  taken  to  the  station  and  there 
is  vaccinated,  and  on  the  eighth  day  he  is  taken  there 
again,  and  a  certificate  of  successful  vaccination  is 
given. 

19.811.  Do  you  know  with  reference  to  any  of  those 
children  who  have  been  excepted  by  Dr.  Barry,  because 
they  got  small-pox  within  14  days,  whether  in  any  of 
those  cases  they  had  been  pronounced  to  be  successfully 
vaccinated  ? — That  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  no  means 
whatever  of  going  to  the  certificate  of  successful  vacci- 
nation. One  of  my  complaints  is  that  the  register  of 
certificates  was  not  searched.  Dr.  Barry  states  dis- 
tinctly that  he  did  not  go  to  it. 

19.812.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  understood  the  point 
Was  that  small-pox  took  14  days  to  incubate  ;  if  the 
small-pox  developed  itself  in  less  than  14  days  after 
vaccination  the  presumption  was  that  small-pox  was  in 
the  system  before  the  vaccination  ? — I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  searching  the  successful  vaccination  register, 
so  that  I  cannot  go  into  that  point. 

19.813.  (Mr.  Piaton.)  Have  you  not  found  many  in- 
stances in  which  eight  days  and  more  intervened 
between  the  vaccination  and  the  appearance  of  small- 
pox ? 

(Chairman.)  In  some  of  these  cases,  reading  from 
the  table  I  had  before  me,  less  than  eight  days  are 
stated  to  have  intervened,  seven  days ;  six  days ;  two 
days ;  one  day,  before  the  eruption  ? 

(Witness.)  I  think  there  are  27  cases  in  the  lists  which 
are  in  the  table  of  more  than  eight  days  between  the 
vaccination  and  small-pox  appearing. 
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19,813«.  (Mr.  Picton.)  There  are  27  in  which  it  has 
heen  more  than  eight  days. 

(Chaw-man.)  But  not  out  of  the  44. 

(Witness.)  No,  not  out  of  the  44  ;  that  is  out  of  the 
incubation  list. 

19.814.  (Mr.  Picton.)  So  that  I  should  be  right  in 
saying  that  you  have  found  a  good  many  cases  in  which 
eight  days  or  more  intervened  between  the  vaccination 
and  the  appearance  of  small-pox? — There  are  many 
cases  in  which  eight  days  or  more  intervened  between 
the  vaccination  and  the  appearance  of  small-pox,  and 
still  they  are  put  in  the  "  unvaccinated." 

19.815.  (Dr.  Collins.)  So  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  that  a  child  might  have  been  registered  as 
successfully  vaccinated  and  yet  appear  in  Dr.  Barry's 
list  as  unvaccinated  ? — Yes. 

19.816.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  give  the  Commission 
any  cases  in  which  small-pox  is  shown  to  have  broken 
out  in  cases  which  had  been  pronounced  to  be  success- 
fully vaccinated  ? — Here  is  one,  No.  44,  Harry  M. 
(Mason),  Table  XXIII,,  page  49  of  Dr.  Barry's  report. 
As  I  am  informed,  Dr.  Hallam  vaccinated  the  child 
the  18th  of  February  and  declared  it  vaccinated ;  that 
is  my  information.  There  is  plenty  of  time  there.  That 
is  one  of  these  cases,  no  doubt,  if  that  statement  is 
correct ;  that  is  a  definite  statement  and  that  child 
is  stated  to  be  not  vaccinated ;  that  is  not  a  case  of 
theory. 

19.817.  It  is  not  excluded  because  the  incubation  was 
known  to  have  taken  place  ? — No,  but  because  the 
information  was  incorrect. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  a  totally  different  class  of  case 
from  those  we  are  discussing. 

19.818.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  From  whom  does 
your  information  come  with  reference  to  Harry  M.  ? — 
Mr.  Parton,  who,  I  believe,  will  appear  before  you. 

19.819.  (Mr.  WMtbread.)  I  suppose  you  could  ascer- 
tain whether  those  cases  were  declared  to  be  successful 
vaccinations  or  not  ?— You  could,  but  I  cannot. 

19.820.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Did  you  say  the 
mother  says  it  was  never  vaccinated  ? — The  mother 
says  that  it  was  vaccinated  and  gives  Mr.  Partou  this 
information. 

19.821.  The  error  was  in  taking  down  what  the 
mother  said,  was  it  ? — No,  we  say  that  Dr.  Barry  was 
totally  in  error  in  putting  it  in  the  unvaccinated  list. 

19.822.  But  the  mother,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Barry, 
stated  that  it  had  never  been  vaccinated  and  that  the 
reason  was  that  it  was  too  young,  now  says  that  she 
never  said  that  and  makes  the  contrary  statement  ? — I 
had  forgotton  that  it  was  stated  to  the  contrary  in  Dr. 
Barry's  report. 

19.823.  (Mr.  Bright.)  There  are  343  deaths  of  the 
unvaccinated  on  Dr.  Barry's  Table  C V. ;  your  contention 
is  that  a  certain  number  of  those  ought  to  be  in  the  vac- 
cinated class  ? — Yes,  44  of  them. 

19.824.  Not  more  than  44  ? — I  should  contend  that 
more  ought  to  be,  but  that  on  the  report  itself  44  should 
be. 

19.825.  Leaving  out  the  children  who  were  attacked 
with  small-pox  so  near  to  vaccination  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  vaccination  could  be  claimed  to  have 
any  effect  in  their  case,  there  are  some  children  whom 
you  consider  to  have  been  wrongly  put  amongst  the 
unvaccinated  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

19.826.  Is  there  any  means  in  your  power  to  prove 
that ;  you  said  that  Mr.  Whitbread  could  obtain  some- 
thing which  you  could  not? — If  I  could  go  to  the 
register  of  successful  vaccinations  in  those  cases  I  could 
answer  your  questions  as  easily  as  possible,  but  it  is  out 
of  my  power. 

19.827.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  know  whether 
Dr.  Barry,  when  he  said  he  excluded  cases  under  a 
month,  excluded  eases'in  which  the  age  was  stated  to  be 
a  month  ? — No,  I  had  mentally  taken  them  as  "  a  month 
"  and  under  "  ;  but  I  find  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  have 
distinguished  all  of  a  month  from  those  under  a  month. 

19.828.  Why  did  you  take  those  of  a  month,  when  he 
excluded  only  those  under  a  month  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
was  a  slip  of  mine. 

19.829.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  proceed  with  your 
statement? — I  take  these  persons  who  are  classed  as 

unvaccinated,"  and  I  say  there  are  among  them  44 
who  have  been  operated  on  in  some  sort;  there  are 


three  persons  protected  by  previous  small-pox;  there 
are  37  children  who  were  under  the  age  of  three 
months  ;  then  there  are  51  children  whose  vaccination 
was  put  off  in  infancy  for  delicacy.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  those  in  a  place  like  Sheffield  where  the 
population  includes  many  people  who  are  living  in  great 
squalor  and  under  bad  conditions.  Then  there  were  10 
cases  of  removal;  58  cases  in  which  there  had  been 
opposition  to  vaccination  ;  53  cases  in  which  the  vacci- 
nation was  neglected.  There  were  also  41  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  objection  to  vaccination :  22  cases 
of  poor  health  prior  to  attack ;  22  cases  that  were  com- 
plicated with  childbirth,  &c. ;  and  6  cases  that  are  starred 
out  of  Dr.  Barry's  lists.  Now  I  take  those  in  this  way  : 
I  describe  the  really  unvaccinated  as  those  who  have 
avoided  vaccination  by  removal,  who  have  opposed 
vaccination,  and  who  have  neglected  vaccination  ;  that 
seems  to  me  the  fair  number  to  take  as  really  un- 
vaccinated, 121.  As  regards  those  put  off  for  delicacy, 
I  cannot  see  why  they  should  have  been  put  into  the 
"unvaccinated."  You  take  the  population  of  Sheffield. 
You  say,  ' '  There  are  certain  children  whom  on  no 
3  account  can  we  vaccinate."  I  say  it  is  not  fair  to  take 
all  those  children  and  put  them  down  specifically  as 
unvaccinated. 

19.830.  If  you  are  using  your  classification  to  show 
whether  or  not  vaccination  has  any  influence  in  pro- 
tecting from  disease,  nobody  in  his  senses  would  put 
those  into  any  other  but  the  unvaccinated  class  ? — It 
does  not  matter  what  the  disease  is ;  they  would  be 
specially  liable  to  be  carried  off  in  a  fatal  way  by 
whatever  it  was.  These  are  poor  creatures  whom  you 
dare  not  vaccinate  ;  therefore  it  does  not  seem  fair  by 
special  selection  to  select  a  class  and  compare  them 
with  those  who  must  be  strong  in  health. 

19.831.  But  do  you  suppose  that  all  the  cases  where 
vaccination  was  postponed  on  account  of  delicacy  were 
cases  of  those  who  afterwards  turn  out  weakly  ? — I  have 
known  many  cases  in  Darlington  like  it. 

19.832.  And  you  have  also  known  many  cases,  I  take 
it,  where  they  have  grown  into  robust  youths  and  men 
and  women  ? — No  doubt  there  are  some  such  cases. 

19.833.  Still  you  think  that  everybody  who  cannot 
be  vaccinated  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  unvaccinated 
class  ? — That  is  so,  because  they  are  specially  liable  to 
take  anything  ;  so  I  produce  at  any  race  121  instead  of 
343,  which  I  call  good  honest  opponents  of  vaccination 
out  of  that  lot.  I  have  shown  that  in  the  unvaccinated 
cases  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  incidence  on 
the  population,  and  that  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 
vaccinated  comes  out  in  the  incidence  of  the  deaths. 
There  is,  therefore,  reason  for  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
unvaccinated  deaths  to  see  if  this  incidence  is  in  any 
way  prejudiced  by  a  careless  classification.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  it  is  claimed  that  these  unvaccinated  are 
so  many  18th  century  people,  to  be  compared  with  the 
19th  century  people.  Fancy  comparing  the  children 
under  the  age  of  three  months,  and  the  others  whose 
vaccination  was  put  off  for  ill-health,  and  the  compli- 
cation cases  that  Mr.  Marson  takes  out  of  his  tables, 
with  the  robust  of  our  population,  as  if  they  were  a 
population  representative  of  the  last  century ! 

19.834.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  with 
certainty  that  those  stated  not  to  have  been  vaccinated 
upon  the  grounds  of  delicacy  were  not  vaccinated  upon 
that  ground? — Yes,  decidedly,  I  should  think  so. 

19.835.  But  why;  because  I  thought  you  said  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  this  census  statement  was  that 
people  might  be  inclined  to  state  "vaccination"  in 
cases  where  there  had  been  no  vaccination  ? — But  that 
is  in  the  census. 

19.836.  Might  they  not  when  they  had  to  say  that 
the  child  was  not  vaccinated  state  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  delicacy  as  an  excuse  ? — I  think  not,  because 
in  the  census  you  have  only  the  Vaccination  Officers  to 
deal  with  the  cases ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  deaths  Dr. 
Barry  states  that  he  personally  investigated  them. 

19.837.  But  still  the  information  would  be  derived 
from  the  parents  ? — I  should  suppose  that  in  every  case 
they  would  have  the  certificate. 

19.838.  Are  the  certificates  of  postponement  re- 
corded ? — A,  B,  and  C  certificates  there  are. 

19.839.  I  know  they  are  given,  but  are  they  kept?— 
Yes,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  Then  I 
should  come  out  with  a  list  like  the  one  I  will  now  hand 
in.  ( Tlie  paper  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Tabic 
H. ;  page  614.)    That  would  bring  the  vaccinated  up  to 
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288.  Then  those  under  the  legal  three  months,  and  the 
children  put  off  for  delicacy,  and  those  protected  by  a 
prior  attack  of  small-pox,  amount  to  91 ;  and  the 
unvaccinated,  who  would  number,  putting  in  the  ill- 
health  cases  and  all  the  other  cases,  212,  making  up 
the  591. 

19,840.  Why  do  you  exclude  children  under  three 
months  from  the  unvaccinated  ?— They  are  not  legally 
liable  until  they  are  three  months'  old  ;  they  are  not  to 
compare  with  the  grown-up  population  at  all.  We 
have  seen  that,  taking  the  unvaccinated  deaths  as  they 
are  in  the  report,  there  was  a  proportion  of  deaths  of 
10'8  per  1,000  of  the  living  unvaccinated  as  against 
'13  per  1,000  for  the  vaccinated.  Thus  corrected,  we 
should  have  a  proportion  vaccinated  V07,  unvaccinated 
6*1.  So  that  instead  of  the  sixty-fold  immunity  there 
is  only  a  six-fold  immunity,  after  leaving  in  the  unvac- 
cinated a  large  number  of  cases  that  seem  to  me  cer- 
tain to  have  been  vaccinated.  Some  that  we  know 
were.  And  there  are  not  here  simply  two,  but  several 
classes.  That  is  the  strong  point  I  make  all  through, 
that  you  cannot  divide  into  two,  but  that  you  must  go 
into  several  classes.  The  58  persons  who  had  had 
their  vaccination  opposed  by  parents  or  relatives, 
were  with  only  two  exceptions  persons  of  good  health. 
So  were  the  neglect  cases,  and  the  no  objection  cases. 
How  is  it  that  in  every  case  but  two,  there  is  no 
mildness  in  the  type  of  the  small-pox  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  parents  opposed  ?  How  is  it  that  the  same 
remark  will  almost  as  correctly  apply  to  the  neglect 
cases  ?  There  is  only  one  explanation  that  is  of  the 
least  probability  >  and  that  is  that  the  mild  unvaccinated 
cases  were  corrected.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  mild  small-pox  in  the 
unvaccinated  was  concealed.  When  there  is  no  more 
incentive  to  conceal  an  unvaccinated  case  than  a 
vaccinated  case,  there  will  be  more  unvaccinated  of  a 
mild  type.  But  there  is  still  another  explanation  that 
will  account  for  a  larger  number  of  the  unvaccinated 
severe  cases.  On  page  185  is  a  table  of  the  vaccinations 
during  the  10  years  prior  to  the  epidemic.  I  have  run 
out  the  proportions  of  the  births  vaccinated.  Now  the 
proportion  per  cent,  of  children  vaccinated  in  this  list 
will  run  out  like  this  :  there  is  Attercliffe,  11,000  births, 
and  so  on,  and  taking  them  in  this  succession,  the 
proportion  of  persons  vaccinated  during  these  10  years 
is,  in  Attercliffe,  83'4  per  cent.;  Brightside,  85'4per  cent.; 
North  Sheffield,  817  per  cent.;  Sheffield  Park,  87'2 
per  cent. ;  South  Sheffield,  84"3  per  cent.  ;  West  Sheffield, 
77'3per  cent.  ;  Ecclesall,  86 '5 per  cent. ;  Nether  Hallam, 
85"6  per  cent.  ;  Upper  Hallam,  89"5  per  cent.  Here  we 
see  that  North  Sheffield,  South  Sheffield,  and  West 
Sheffield  are  the  places  where  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  unvaccinated  children  than  in  the  other 
districts  in  the  town.  And  as  a  consequence  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  unvaccinated  small-pox  than  in 
the  other  districts.  In  those  three  districts  of  North 
Sheffield,  South  Sheffield,  and  West  Sheffield,  there 
had  been  a  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  of  81"5, 
and  there  were  75  more  unvaccinated  deaths  than 
vaccinated.  In  the  other  districts  there  were  85'7  per 
cent,  of  the  births  vaccinated,  and  only  28  more  deaths 
in  the  unvaccinated  than  in  the  vaccinated,  as  classed 
in  the  report.  In  the  most  unhealthy  dwellings  in  the 
town  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  unvaccinated  than 
in  the  others,  and  there  is  the  largest  proportion  of 
unvaccinated  small-pox.  This,  I  think,  comes  out  in 
the  list  of  "  no  objection  "  cases.  They  are  the  poorly 
situated  and  conditioned.  Then  there  are  the  complica- 
tion cases.  I  make  them  to  be  82  in  the  vaccinated  and 
22  in  the  unvaccinated.  This  runs  out  to  a  rate  of 
"3  per  1,000  in  the  case  of  the  vaccinated,  64  per  1,000 
in  the  case  of  the  unvaccinated.  This  is  another  proof 
of  the  difference  in  the  two  classes  in  their  conditions. 
So  also  is  the  contrast  in  the  case  of  the  poor  health 
cases.  In  the  vaccinated  these  are  given,  page  198, 
as  79,  and  the  unvaccinated,  page  199,  as  77.  If  we 
take  these  over  the  populations  there  is  this  contrast, 
vaccinated  '29  per  1,000;  unvaccinated  2-2  per  1,000. 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  cases  of  poor  health  were 
seven  times  as  numerous  proportionately  among  the 
unvaccinated  as  among  the  vaccinated.  Yet  this  is  a 
case  where  Dr.  Barry  utterly  disregards  the  array  of 
averages  that  he  has  indulged  in,  and  tells  us,  page 
199,  that  as  regards  the  state  of  health  prior  to  attack, 
the  unvaccinated  had  a  slight  advantage,  this  advan- 
tage having  been  obtained  by  disregarding  the  pro- 
portion and  going  on  a  comparison  of  the  cases  with 
the  total  deaths.  I  now  ccme  to  a  point  which  I  want 
to  make  a  little  of  if  I  can,  that  is  as  to  who  were  the 
victims  of  the  small-pox.    Who  were  the  people  in  the 


town  who  died  of  small-pox  in  the  epidemic  ?  The 
examination  that  I  have  been  making  of  the  deaths 
induces  this  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  full 
of  importance.  Of  the  totals  in  the  lists  I  have  taken 
the  details  out  for  587.  There  are  a  few  cases  which 
were  given  in  such  a  way  that  you  cannot  get  at  who 
they  were.  These  587  cases  I  have  worked  into  a 
diagram  which  I  will  now  hand  in.  (The  diagram 
was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Diagram  J. ;  facing 
page  614.)  This  diagram  recalls  to  my  mind  the 
words  that  I  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  Professor 
Vogt,  that  in  Austria  small-pox  was  called  "thebeg- 
"  gars'  disease."  It  is  very  striking  in  this  diagram, 
that  there  are  no  people  of  the  upper  classes.  The 
victims  of  the  disease  are  the  poor  labouring  people, 
and  specially  the  lower  ranks  of  the  main  trade  of  the 
town,  the  labourers  in  the  iron  or  steel  industries  of 
the  town.  Those  in  the  lower  walks  of  the  Sheffield 
industries  are  shown  to  have  suffered  as  follows,  the 
classification  being  that  of  the  report;  vaccinated  130 
deaths  or  at  the  rate  of  '48  per  1,000  living.  Unvacci- 
nated, 198  deaths,  or  at  the  rate  of  5"8  per  1,000  living. 
There  was,  therefore,  12  times  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  poorer  labouring  population  giving  toll  of 
death  among  the  unvaccinated  as  among  the  vacci- 
nated. Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  unvaccinated 
should  be  less  able  to  resist  the  disease  ? 

19.841.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you  ? — I  would  beg  to  ex- 
plain this  diagram.  Diagram  J.  contains  the  whole  of 
the  587  deaths  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  the  number 
at  the  left  hand  should  indicate  the  number  belonging 
to  the  trades  which  are  mentioned  at  the  end.  Tool 
and  saw  grinders,  cutlers,  costers,  labourers,  and  so 
on.  The  same  applies  here ;  the  top  is  the  unvacci- 
nated, the  bottom  is  the  vaccinated ;  the  colouring 
being  the  same  for  each  class  in  both  cases.  You  have 
the  labouring  class  at  the  top  of  the  long  list,  134  un- 
vaccinated ;  the  long  purple  line  gives  the  unvaccinated 
deaths  ;  and  there  are  75  among  the  vaccinated  ;  so  that 
there  is  a  very  large  number  more  among  the  poor  of 
the  unvaccinated  than  of  the  vaccinated.  Then  if  you 
take  the  coke  drawers,  furnace  men,  and  porters,  and 
so  on,  you  have  the  line  of  green  showing  64  unvacci- 
nated. 

19.842.  Of  course  if  vaccination  were  equally  dis- 
tributed amongst  all  classes,  that  comparison  might  be 
extremely  material;  but  is  it  so?  Supposing,  taking 
the  first  class,  for  example,  that  were  the  most  largely 
vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  class,  would  you  not  expect, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  vaccination  is  some  protection, 
that  they  would  have  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  as 
compared  with  the  others  in  the  unvaccinated  class  ?  — 
There  is  a  larger  proportion,  but  I  ask  myself  why; 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  explanation  is  largely  to  be  found 
in  the  very  much  poorer  conditions  of  the  people. 

19.843.  But  why?  Take,  for  example,  your  first  divi- 
sion, the  tool  and  saw  grinders,  &c. ,  and  compare  it  with 
the  next  division,  which  is  also  quite  a  labouring-class 
division,  labourers,  coke  drawers,  and  porters,  you  will 
see  that  there  are  twice  the  number  in  the  first  class  of 
the  unvaccinated  that  there  are  in  the  second? — The 
special  trades  of  the  town  are  largely  in  the  first  division. 

19.844.  But  look  at  these  same  two  classes  in  the 
vaccinated.  Why  should  these  two  classes  in  the 
vaccinated,  who  are  all  similar  working  men,  bear  a 
different  proportion  ? — Without  going  into  their  actual 
residences  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  get  at  it,  but 
they  are  among  the  poorest. 

19.845.  But  are  not  the  second  class  as  much  among 
the  poorest  as  the  first  ?  I  should  have  thought  the 
labourers,  porters,  hawkers,  and  a  tramp  were  quite  as 
poor  a  class  as  the  tool  and  saw  grinders,  and  engine 
tenters  ? — But  the  poorer  classes  of  Sheffield  are  located 
differently  from  those  occupied  in  the  special  steel 
industries  of  the  town. 

19.846.  But  it  is  the  same  with  them  whether  vacci- 
nated or  unvaccinated  ? — It  is  so. 

19.847.  If  you  dwell  so  largely  upon  the  larger 
number  in  the  first  class  when  you  compare  the  "  vacci- 
"  nated "  diagram  with  the  "unvaccinated,"  you  see 
there  is  not  the  striking  contrast  between  the  first  and 
the  other  classes  ? — It  seems  to  me,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  that  in  both  classes  the  incidence  was 
largely  upon  the  people  in  the  poorer  classes,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  unvaccinated  or  vaccinated ;  the 
better  classes  come  out  with  no  deaths  at  all  hardly. 
As  you  get  into  the  lower  classes  of  the  town  in  both 
divisions  you  find  the  largest  number  of  deaths. 
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19.848.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Is  that  a  proportion  or  a 
summary  of  t'ae  total  ?—  The  actual  number. 

19.849.  (Chairman.)  But  take  for  example  railway 
workpeople,  5  ;  what  proportion  do  you  suppose  the 
railway  workpeople  bear  to  these  tool  grinders  and 
cutlers,  and  iron  and  steel  workers  generally  in  Shef- 
field?— I  eonld  not  possibly  tell  you. 

19.850.  Is  it  all  certain  that  the  proportion  of  railway 
workpeople  who  died  was  not  as  great  as  the  propor- 
tion of  tool  and  saw  grinders  ? — I  should  think  it  will 
be  clear  that  it  would  noc  be  so  great. 

19.851.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Does  your  diagram 
show  that  it  was  not  ? — I  does  not  show  that. 

19.852.  {Chairman.)  There  are  15  times  as  many 
tool  grinders  die  as  railway  workpeople  ;  do  not  you 
think  that  the  industries  of  Sheffield  would  employ 
more  than  15  times  as  many  as  the  railway  companies 
in  Sheffield  ? — That  I  cannot  speak  to  ;  possibly  it  may 
be  so, 

16.853.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
are  aiming  at;  is  it  your  point  that  taking  the  unvacci- 
natedas  a  class  and  the  vaccinated  as  a  class,  tbounvacci- 
nated  are  found  in  larger  proportion  amongst  the  very 
p00r  p — My  point  is  that  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in 
both  divisions  was  among  the  poor. 

19.854.  You  are  not  now  trying  to  show  that  the  un- 
vaccinated  are  more  largely  to  be  found  amongst  the 
very  poor? — Not  at  all.  My  point  is  to  show  that 
among  the  low  conditioned  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated 
are  victims  of  small-pox,  and  among  the  better  con- 
ditioned there  are  no  victims. 

19.855.  (Chairman.)  But  supposing  small-pox  to  be 
thoroughly  uniformly  spread  amongst  all  classes,  if  you 
found  one  class  30  times  as  great  as  the  other  you  would 
expect  to  find  30  times  as  much  small-pox,  would  you 
not  ? — I  think  not. 

19.856.  Why  ?— I  think  small-pox,  typhus,  and  so  on, 
are  specially  diseases  of  the  low  conditioned. 

19.857.  But  this  diagram  is  to  show  that  there  have 
been  most  victims  of  small-pox  in  the  poorer  classes  ; 
you  would  find  that,  would  you  not,  if  all  classes  took 
their  share  alike,  if  the  poorest  classes  are  the  most 
numerous  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

19.858.  So  that  this  diagram  of  absolute  numbers  does 
not  show  anything  ? — It  shows  that  amongst  the  better 
classes  there  was  not  a  single  death  from  small-pox, 
the  whole  deaths  from  small-pox  coming  from  the 
labouring  classes  and  those  connected  with  them  ;  the 
wealthy  had  not  a  single  death  from  small-pox  ■  whether 
they  had  any  cases  of  it  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

19.859.  "What  would  you  call  this  "  table-knife,  soap 
"  manufacturers,  coke  merchant,  oil  merchant,  file 
"  manager,  retired  engineer  "  ? — I  know  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  death  is  placed  that  they  would  not 
uu  among  the  wealthy  classes.  There  are  many  persons 
who  call  themselves  merchants  who  are  not  largely 
engaged  in  commerce. 

19.860.  [Mr.  Meadows  White.)  No  doubt  they  would 
be  more  crowded  ? — Yes. 

19.861.  (Chairman.)  A  "  Catholic  priest,"  a  "  medical 
"  student,"  and  a  "  drawing  master  "  you  wonld  not 
call  members  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — No,  but  the 
Catholic  priest  is  mentioned  as  one  who  had  devoted 
himself  specially  to  the  poor  people  in  the  small-pox. 

19.862.  And  the  drawing  master  ? — He  was  in  his 
night  classes  amongst  them.  It  comes  out  this  way, 
that  the  wealthy  had  not  a  single  death  from  small-pox 
vaccinated  or  unvaccinated.  Official,  professional, 
coke  merchant,  &c,  vaccinated,  12  ;  unvaccinated,  3. 
Tradespeople,  small  traders  mostly,  vaccinated,  29 ; 
unvaccinated,  22.  Working  people  of  various  callings, 
vaccinated,  195 ;  unvaccinated,  304.  Paupers  vacci- 
nated, 6;  unvaccinated,  11.  No  classification,  vacci- 
nated, 2 ;  unvaccinated,  7.  Total  number  vaccinated 
244,  unvaccinated  347. 

19.863.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  These  are  deaths,  not 
cases? — They  are  all  deaths.  Then  according  to  the 
census  population,  the  incidence  amongst  the  profes- 
sional and  official  class  per  thousand  of  the  living  in 
Sheffield  was,  vaccinated  0'04,  unvaccinated  0-52,  and 
according  to  the  corrected  population  it  was  "04  amongst 
the  vaccinated  and  "08  amongst  the  unvaccinated  ;  the 
incidence  amongst  the  upper  classes  was  nil;  the 
incidence  per  thousand  of  the  living  of  tradespeople 
according  to  the  census  population  was,  vaccinated  0'1, 
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unvaccinated  3-8,  and  according  to  the  conecied  popu-  Mr. 

lation,  vaccinated    0'1,  unvaccinated  0'6.      Amongst  A.  Wheeler. 

workers  and  labourers  the  incidence  according  to  the   

census  population  was  0'7  of  vaccinated,  and  53'0  unvacci-  10  Feb.  189a. 

nated;  0'7  in  the  vaccinated  corrected  population,  8' 5  — ■  

in  the  unvaccinated.  If  we  take  the  so-called  census, 
then  the  unvaccinated  contain  76  times  as  many  propor- 
tionally of  the  poorer  population,  as  the  vaccinated. 
If  we  take  the  corrected  population  the  unvaccinated 
have  12  times  as  many  as  the  vaccinated. 

19.864.  (Ifr.  Picton.)"  Does  not  that  rather  give  a 
different  answer  to  the  question  I  put  to  you  just  now. 
I  asked  you  whether  your  point  was  whether  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  unvaccinated  was  to  be  found  among 
the  very  poor  ? — There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
unvaccinated  to  be  found  among  the  very  poor :  but 
still  the  great  point  of  my  Diagram  J.  is  to  show  that  in 
both  cases  it  was  among  the  poor.  When  I  proceed 
further  I  do  develop  a  difference.  But  it  was  not  to 
manifest  that  difference  that  I  produced  the  diagram, 
although  when  I  follow  it  a  little  further  I  find  that 
that  difference  does  arise.  It  is  the  locality  of  the 
unvaccinated  and  their  life  conditions  that  give  them 
the  majority  of  the  small-pox  ;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  slums  of  Sheffield,  and  therefore  there  they 
suffer  most.  The  unvaccinated  really  seem  to  be  as 
well  off  as  the  vaccinated  here  in  the  professional 
class.  In  truth  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
three  who  are  in  the  unvaccinated  class  are  all  children, 
of  whom  the  oldest  was  but  four  years,  the  others  being 
under  two  months.  The  traders  in  both  classes  include 
the  small  traders  in  the  working  parts  of  the  town,  in 
large  proportion.  These  were  much  exposed  to  the 
infection.  I  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  ignore  the  im- 
posing value  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  sufferers 
lived,  in  considering  the  incidence  of  the  small-pox. 
As  I  see  things,  all  other  matters  sink  into  second-rate 
significance,  and  offer  no  parallel  of  the  same  value  as 
this  factor  of  the  condition  of  living,  of  the  social  state 
of  the  population.  The  poor  are  before  all  others  the 
sufferers  in  small-pox  epidemics.  Much  arises  out  of 
this.  For  not  only  in  this  inquiry  but  all  through  the 
literature  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no 
factor  in  the  case  to  compare  with  the  one  of  the  vacci- 
nation of  the  population  ;  but  again,  even  going  beyond 
that  contention,  it  is  claimed  that  the  private  vaccina- 
tions of  the  well-to-do  classes  are  not  of  such  protective 
value  as  the  public  vaccinations  at  the  station  of  the 
poorer  population.  How  is  that  contention  answered 
here  ?  It  is  answered  in  the  clearest  and  most  positive 
manner.  For  while  the  well-to-do  do  not  yield  a  single 
death  from  small-pox,  they  are  the  very  people  who 
never  at  any  time  patronise  the  vaccination  station.  It 
is  among  the  poor  who  go  nowhere  else,  that  the  flail 
falls  the  heaviest.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  table 
on  page  187,  where  there  is  an  examination  of  the 
reported  cases  of  small-pox  among  children  under  10 
years.  There,  out  of  451  cases  of  small-pox,  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  had 
been  vaccinated  at  the  public  stations.  The  lists  of  the 
deaths  do  not  give  this  information  in  more  than  a 
third  of  the  deaths,  and  of  these  there  are  plenty  of 
station-vaccinated  deaths,  I  think  45.  I  take  it,  there- 
fore, that  the  contention  that  there  is  any  value  in  the 
public  vaccinations  performed  at  the  public  expense  is 
here  thoroughly  exploded.  I  then  go  on  to  deal  with 
small-pox  in  children  under  10  years  old.  These  are 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  at  pages  186  to 
191.  Of  those  that  were  born  during  the  10  years  1878 
to  1887,  rather  less  than  85  per  cent,  were  vaccinated ; 
and  of  those  vaccinated  

19.865.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  figure  of  85  per  cent  given 
in  the  report  ? — -Yes,  that  is  so,  and  of  those  vaccinated 
63  per  cent,  were  done  at  the  public  station.  Thus  the 
bulk  of  the  children  had  not  merely  the  protection  oi 
the  vaccination  going,  but  the  protection  of  the  station 
vaccination.  645  such  children  were  reported,  I  sup- 
pose by  voluntary  notification,  to  have  suffered  from 
small-pox.  How  are  they  treated  in  this  report  ?  More 
than  10  per  cent,  are  dismissed  summarily  as  not  found. 
On  such  a  system  in  the  so-called  census  30,000  living 
persons  were  dismissed  but  were  still  alive.  Dismissing 
10  per  cent,  we  get  down  to  578  out  of  the  reported  645. 
Then  we  are  asked  to  dismiss  40  more  on  a  simple  state- 
ment that  they  had  not  been  vaccinated.  So  we  get 
down  to  538.  But  we  are  not  done  with  eliminations 
yet.  A  further  48  are  dismissed  with  the  statement 
that  they  had  not  had  the  small-pox.  Had  not  these 
645  cases  been  reported  by  the  medical  men  of  the  towc  f 
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Thus  we  get  down  to  490.  But  we  have  not  done  with 
dismissals  yet,  for  28  more  are  struck  out  as  vaccinated 
in  the  incubative  stage,  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  is  a 
very  indefinite  description,  while  whatever  they  were  they 
were  not  unvaccinated.  Even  yet  there  are  more  to  go 
out ;  11  go  out  as  not  successfully  vaccinated.  If  these  did 
not  go  into  the  unvaccinated  class  there  might  be  some 
allowance  for  the  procedure,  none  as  it  is. 

There  is,  therefore,  reported  as  having 

had  small-pox  after  vaccination       -       -  645 
Of  these  the  following  go  into  the  un- 
vaccinated class  because : 

"Not  found"       -         -  -  67 

As  "  never  vaccinated "  -  -  40 
As  "  unsuccessfully  vaccinated  "  -  11 
As   "vaccinated    in  incubative 

stage "   -         -         -  -  28 

As  "  not  had  small-pox  "  -          -  48 

Leaving  - 


194 
451 


By  this  process  of  elimination  there  have  been  got  rid 
of  no  fewer  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  total ;  and 
that  is  the  way  the  total  is  produced  by  Dr.  Barry  of 
cases  of  small-pox  in  vaccinated  children  under  10  years. 
And  then  these  figures  stand  for  criticism.  The  Govern- 
ment theory  is,  that  not  only  is  vaccination  best  done  at 
a  Government  station,  but  that  it  is  best  done  with 
multiple  marks  of  vaccination.  Here  are,  after  all 
elimination,  451  children  all  vaccinated,  all  had  the 
small-pox,  80  per  cent,  of  them  have  been  vaccinated  at 
the  station,  and  the  enormous  majority  of  them  with 
multiple  marks  of  vaccination.  Having  only  one  mark, 
8£  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Having  two  vaccine  cicatrices, 
16£  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Having  three  vaccine  cica- 
trices 30|  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Eaving  four  vaccine 
cicatrices,  44£  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  making  99f .  Here 
the  multiple  mark  theory  is  utterly  routed.  And  it  is 
beyond  my  power  to  fathom  the  acuteness  that  can  take 
the  smallest  atom  of  comfort  for  any  vaccine  theory  out 
of  this  experience.  We  have  been  told  from  time  to 
time  that  it  was  the  multiple  mark  that  was  the  cause 
of  the  vaccination  bonuses.  I  have  been  told  by  doctors, 
not  once,  but  often ,  that  it  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  them 
to  have  to  insist  on  the  four  marks  as  the  Government 
regulation.  And  here,  if  it  teaches  anything,  it  is  that 
it  is  the  way  to  have  the  heaviest  incidence  of  small- 
pox as  between  vaccinated  and  vaccinated.  The  way 
to  avoid  the  heaviest  incidence  is  to  have  one  mark, 
apparently. 

19.866.  Have  you  gone  into  the  proportion  which  the 
children  who  possessed  the  four  marks  bore  to  children 
who  possessed  the  one  ? — I  have  not. 

19.867.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  children  (sup- 
posing 80  per  cent,  of  them)  possessed  the  four  marks 
out  of  the  children  generally,  it  was  a  favourable  view 
of  things,  was  it  not,  if  you  found  only  44  per  cent, 
amongst  those  who  had  small-pox? — I  should  not 
suppose  that  you  would  find  that  proportion. 

19.868.  I  have  not  an  idea  what  the  proportions 
would  be,  but  could  you  draw  such  an  inference  as  you 
are  seemiug  to  draw  unless  you  knew  the  proportions 
of  marks  the  children  bore  to  one  another.  If  you 
were  going  to  show  that  they  had  borne  the  burden  of 
the  small-pox  most  heavily,  would  it  not  be  essential, 
in  order  to  form  any  conclusion  upon  that  point,  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  out  of  the  children  generally 
bore  one  mark  to  those  who  bore  more  ? — Not  from  my 
point  of  view,  I  think,  because  if  you  find  the  Govern- 
ment regulation  broke  down  in  many  cases  that  would 
be  enough. 

19.869.  But  when  you  say  you  find  a  certain  in- 
cidence of  small-pox,  I  ask  would  that  not  depend  upon 
the  relation  which  the  children  with  the  several  marks 
bore  to  those  with  fewer  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

19(870.  Supposing  there  were  only  six  with  one 
mark,  and  200  with  four  marks,  and  they  all  took  the 
small-pox,  you  would  say  there  were  only  six  with  one 
mark  and  200  with  several  marks,  therefore  those  who 
had  the  most  marks  suffered  most ;  would  thab  not  be 
an  unfair  inference  ;  I  am  only  suggesting  that  you 
cannot  compare  the  two  classes  legitimately  unless  you 
know  the  proportion  borne  by  those  with  one  mark  to 
those  with  many  marks  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so ;  but 
I  do  not  suppose  there  would  be  anything  like  your 
suggested  proportion. 


19.871.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  believe  you  have  the  means 
of  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  population  vacci- 
nated by  public  and  private  practitioners,  and  also  the 
number  of  those  who  had  small-pox  under  10  years  of 
age  ? — Roughly,  I  think,  it  runs  out  to  about  58  per 
cent,  vaccinated  at  public  stations,  but  you  could  not 
possibly  tell  what  proportion  of  those  vaccinated  at  the 
public  stations  had  four  marks. 

19.872.  1  am  not  referring  to  that ;  but  if  you  turn 
to  page  185  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  Table  XCVIL, 
column  8,  you  have  63  per  cent,  of  the  vaccinated  of 
the  population  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  10  years. 

19.873.  And  if  you  turn  to  page  187,  Table  XCIX., 
columns  14,  15,  and  16,  you  will  find  the  per-centage 
of  children  under  10  years  of  age  who  had  small-pox 
and  were  vaccinated ;  the  totalling  up  of  the  public 
vaccination  comes  to  79-4  per  cent,  as  against  20  per 
cent,  of  private  vaccination  ? — Yes,  58  per  cent,  were 
vaccinated  in  the  district ;  that  was  what  was  on  my 
mind. 

19.874.  So  would  it  Sbe  correct  to  say  upon  the  whole 
of  the  vaccinated  population  in  those  10  years,  that  the 
proportion  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators  to  the 
total  was  63  per  cent.,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
children  under  10  who  had  small-pox  and  were  vacci- 
nated by  the  Public  Vaccinators  was  79 '4  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

19.875.  (Chairman.)  Do  the  Public  Vaccinators  vacci- 
nate with  four  marks,  and  the  private  practitioners 
with  one  ? — That  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan. He  says  in  his  Memorandum  which  was 
published  in  1886,  that  private  practitioners  put  them- 
selves in  competition  with  Public  Vaccinators  and  say, 
come  to  us  and  we  will  only  give  you  one  mark. 

19.876.  Does  he  represent  at  all  that  you  could  divide 
them  in  that  way,  and  say  that  all  who  were  vaccinated 
by  private  practitioners  were  vaccinated  only  with  one 
mark ;  there  may  be  some  private  practitioners  who 
do  it  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far  he  would  carry  it. 

19.877.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  that  the 
fact,  that  private  practitioners  only  vaccinate  with  oho 
mark  ? — I  believe  they  do  not  often  do  much  more, 
but  I  cannot  go  by  the  marks  ;  I  have  not  had  enough 
experience  to  enable  me  to  speak  to  it.  I  remember 
one  practitioner  in  particular  who  as  locum  tenens  took 
the  vaccination  at  the  station  at  Darlington  ;  he  told 
me  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  people 
submit  to  four,  and  that  for  his  own  practice  he  only 
did  one.  I  may  have  drawn  too  large  an  inference 
from  his  statement. 

19.878.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  I  observe  a  statement  upon 
page  185  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  with  regard  to  that  point : 
"  Judging  the  results  by  the  standard  established  up  to 
"  1887  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Public  Vacci- 
' '  nators,  the  vaccination  performed  by  each  of  the  Public 
"  Vaccinators  (who  had  in  the  aggregate  performed  63 
' '  per  cent,  of  the  total  vaccinations)  during  the  ten  years 
"  under  review  would,  so  far  as  the  actual  operation 
"  is  concerned,  qualify  each  operator  for  a  Government 
"  grant.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  18  private  vacci- 
"  nators  whose  work  was  specially  iuspected,  the  work 
"  habitually  performed  by  eight  only  (who  had  per- 
"  formed  2,290  vaccinations)  reached  the  Government 
"  standard,  whilst  that  done  by  four  (who  had  per- 
"  formed  2,695  vaccinations)  would  have  been  classed 
"  as  second  grade,  and  the  work  of  six  (who  had  per- 
"  formed  2,385  vaccinations)  as  wholly  unsatisfac- 
"  tory"?— Yes. 

(Chairman.)  There  you  get  48  per  cent.,  classed  as  by 
the  public  vaccinators. 

19.879.  (Br.  Collins.)  But  I  understand  the  figures 
show  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vaccinated  children  who 
had  small-pox  as  vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator, 
than  of  the  children  under  ten  in  the  population  who 
were  vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinators  ? — That  is 
so  ;  that  44  per  cent,  had  those  four  marks. 

19.880.  (Mr.  Picton.)  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
vaccination  amongst  the  private  practitioners  according 
to  the  Government  standard  was  rather  inferior  p — That 
is  according  to  the  Government  standard. 

19.881.  They  vaccinate  amongst  the  higher  classes? 
—Yes. 

19.882.  And  there  is  less  small-pox  amongst  the 
higher  classes  P — Yes,  there  is  less  smaU-pox  amongst 
them. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


19.883.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Is  it  your  contention  that  the 
more  inferior  the  vaccination  the  less  the  liability  to 
Bmall-pox  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  there  is  a  less  liability  to 
small-pox,  owing  to  their  conditions. 

19.884.  (Chavrman.)  If  I  assume  that  62  per  cent,  of 
the  children  who  were  vaccinated  had  four  marks,  and 
if  of  the  children  under  10  who  had  four  marks  there 
were  only  44  per  cent,  who  suffered,  would  that  not 
tend  to  show  that  that  class  had  been  dealt  with  favour- 
ably by  small-pox? — That,  again,  you  can  only  know 
if  you  know  the  living  proportions ;  the  vaccinated 
proportions  might  not  alter  very  much. 

19.885.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  have  you,  the  number  of  marks  to  popula- 
tion, but  only  the  proportion  of  public  and  private 
vaccinations? — That  is  all. 

19.886.  (Chairman.)  My  question  was,  that  you  could 
not  tell  more  than  approximately  the  numbers  as 
between  the  public  and  private  vaccinations,  by  divid- 
ing them  into  the  number  of  marks  ? — Approximately 
you  might.  Then  proceeding  with  my  statement,  I  was 
about  to  say  that  there  is  a  veto  power  used  ad  libitum 
on  645  children  that  are  reported  to  have  had  the  small- 
pox ;  and  no  fewer  than  339  oat  of  451 ,  or  75  per  cent. ,  are 
left,  bearing  three  or  more  marks  of  vaccination  done 
in  the  main  at  the  station.  I  want  no  more  complete 
experience.  Dr.  Barry  can,  however,  find  not  a  crumb 
of  comfort  but  a  loaf  of  it,  in  this  case.  He  sees  in  the 
history  of  these  451  cases  of  small-pox  "  a  continuous 
*'  decrease  in  severity  corresponding  with  an  increase 
"  in  the  quality  of  vaccination  as  judged  by  the  number 
"  of  cicatrices."  Table  C,  on  pages  188-9  of  his  report, 
will  from  his  own  pen  enable  us  to  see  how  this  is 
carried  upon  the  evidence.  Prom  that  table  I  obtain 
the  following  figures  : 

Mild  Cases,  Pitted. 
:!  or  no  vaccn.  mark 


2  vaccn.  marks 

3 

4 


25  per  cent,  of 
the  whole 

25 

16-6  „ 
33-3  „ 

99-9 


3  cases. 

3  „ 
2  ,, 

4  „ 

12  „ 


Here  50  per  cent,  of  the  mild  cases  are  those  with 
only  one  or  two  marks. 

Severe  Cases,  Pitted. 

1  or  no  vaccn.  mark  -     50  per  cent.    -    6  cases. 

2  vaccn.  marks        -    16*6       ,,  -    2  ,, 

3  „       •         -   16-6  -   2     „  1 

4  „  -    16-6      „  -   2  „ 

99-8  12  „ 


Here  half  of  the  cases  are  of  one  mark,  but  the  severe 
cases  do  not  show  any  continuous  decrease.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  exact  sameness  in  all  the  multiple 
mark  cases  One  table  can  be  made  to  show  for  the 
multiple  marks,  and  it  is  this  : 

Mild  Cases,  not  Pitted. 

1  or  no  vaccn.  mark  - 

2  vaccn.  marks 

|,      ,  n  •  - 

4' 


6*1  per  cent. 

-   25  cases. 

15*4  „ 

-    63  „ 

31*8  „ 

-  130  „ 

46*7  „ 

-  191  „ 

100~ 

409  „ 

The  reason  for  this,  the  largest  list  of  cases,  showing 
as  it  does,  is  that  the  mild  and  not  pitted  cases  are 
just  those  that  exhibit  the  vaccination  marks  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  the  severe  pitted  tell  us  always 
the  worst  story  for  the  same  reason. 

Severe  Cases,  not  Pitted. 


1  or  no  vaccn.  mark  - 

27*2  per  cent. 

-    3  cases. 

2  vaccn.  marks 

36*3 

-    4  „ 

3         „        -.  - 

18*2 

-   2  ., 

18*2  „ 

-    2  „ 

99*9 

11 

Here  the  worst  line  is  not  the  first  bat  the  second. 
Eight  cases  out  of  11  are  multiple.  So  far  for  the 
cases,  the  deaths  are  : 

1  or  no  mark    -    0  deaths  -    or  0    per  cent. 

2  vaccn.  marks  -    3      ,,     -    or  4  0  ,, 

3  „         -   3     „     -   or2*2      „  , 

4  ,,  -    1      „     -    or  *5 


Here  there  is  a  most  unfortunate  hiatus  in  the  first 
line.  But  for  that  there  would  have  been  the  required 
table  for  the  test  by  the  deaths.  But  that  hiatus  spoils 
all.  The  one  or  no  mark  cases  are  the  only  ones  with 
no  deaths.  Whatever  fatality  there  was  occurred  in 
the  multiple  mark  cases.  And  now,  before  leaving 
these  645  cases,  may  I  put  them  before  you  in  another 
way  ?  Take  the  total  as  before,  645  ;  from  which  take 
those  not  found,  67 ;  and  those  found  to  have  "  not 
"  suffered  from  small-pox,"  48 ;  that  is  115,  leaving  530. 
In  these  there  are  the  451  of  Dr.  Barry's  Tables  XCIX. 
and  C,  with  40  said  not  to  have  been  vaccinated,  11 
said  to  have  been  vaccinated  unsuccessfully,  and  28  said 
to  have  been  vaccinated  in  the  incubative  stage — a  total 
of  530.  But  this  does  not  include  the  27  deaths,  given 
in  my  Table  G-. ,  that  were  of  persons  who  had  submitted 
to  the  operation  and  were  put  into  the  unvaccinated 
lists.  Of  these  557,  I  shall  call  "  unvaccinated"  those 
on  whom  the  operation  had  not  been  done,  that  is, 
vaccinated  in  some  fashion.  The  rest  I  class  as  vacci- 
nated as  there  is  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  no  third  class. 
I  will  now  hand  in  my  table  dealing  with  them. 
(The  table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  K. ; 
page  614.)  This  we  can  compare  with  the  table  on  page 
187  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  which  gives  411  not  pitted, 
as  against  my  total  of  422.  The  badly  pitted  and  the 
pitted  are  there  23,  in  my  table  they  are  61  ;  the  deaths 
are  there  only  7,  in  my  table  they  are  36.  So  that  in 
the  reduced  table  it  is  the  severe  and  fatal  cases  that 
are  excluded.  That  again  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
perfectly  natural  upon  the  basis  that  you  only  go  by 
marks  of  vaccination  in  all  eruptive  fevers.  It  appears 
to  come  out  in  the  most  perfectly  natural  manner. 
Among  those  excluded  as  unvaccinated  is  not  a  single 
death,  and  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  on 
page  26  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
others  respecting  the  other  districts,  which  show  that 
in  those  called  "unvaccinated"  there  was  a  copious 
eruption,  incline  me  to  the  firmly-rooted  conviction 
that  in  these  cases  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  per- 
fectly unimpeachable  classification.  In  two  of  the 
vaccinated  and  in  one  of  the  uuvaccinated  there  was 
blindness  after  the  attack.  There  are  27  that  I  have 
included  in  the  deaths  as  vaccinated.  These  are  the 
children  in  my  Table  G-.  The  cases  in  that  table  were 
44  in  number.  Prom  them  must  be  taken  those  over 
10  years,  and  one  that  is  in  the  9  deaths  in  this  table. 
How  totally  changed  would  all  the  averages  be  if  this 
was  used  in  the  place  of  the  seven  vaccinated  deaths 
of  the  table  on  page  187  of  Dr.  Barry's  report ! 
When  I  was  here  before  I  was  asked  to  point  out  small- 
pox occurring  within  a  short  period  of  successful  vacci- 
nation, at  Question  9204.  Here  is  an  official  answer.  We 
have  527  successfully  vaccinated  children,  all  under  the 
age  of  10  years,  attacked  by  small-pox.  An  inspector 
uses  his  veto  on  them  as  far  as  he  thinks  right,  and 
then  we  have  the  following  genuine  cases  of  small-pox 
in  the  successfully  vaccinated  children  under  10  years 
of  age  : 

200  bearing  4  or  more  vaccination  marks  ;  1  died. 
139       ,,      3  vaccination  marks,  and  3  died. 

75       ,,2         „  „      and  3  died. 

37  1         „  ,,      and  0  died. 

In  all  451  children  under  10  years  of  age  and  7  deaths. 

And  of  these  451  children  : 

7  were  under  the  age  of  1  year. 
22          ,,  ,,        2  years. 

109  ,,  ,,5  years. 

313  were  of  the  age  of  5  to  10  years. 

Por  one  town  and  a  single  epidemic  that  seems  to  me 
amply  sufficient.  They  were  cases  of  all  kinds  and 
vaccinated  in  approved  manner,  according  to  the  report. 
They  suffer  and  die  from  the  disease  that  they  only 
recently  have  been  protected  from. 

19,887.  (Dr.  ColUns.)  Do  I  understand  that  in  the 
fatal  cases  of  small-pox  there  is  no  third  class  in  any  of 
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1  be  returns  and  no  "  no  statement  "  ? — "No,  I  ment  ioned 
A.  Wheeler,    last  time  that  in  all  the  Sheffield  papers,  whether  Dr. 

  Barry's  report  or  the  Medical  Officer's  returns  for  the 

10  Feb.  1892.    town,  in  one  case  only  have  I  found  "  no  statement  " 

 (in  two  instances)  against  a  small-pox  death.   Those  are 

the  only  cases  I  have  discovered. 

19.888.  I  notice  in  the  Registrar-General's  returns 
for  England  and  Wales  that  there  are  three  categories  : 
"  Vaccinated,"  "  Unvaccinated,"  and  "  No  statement  "  ; 
if  I  remember  rightly  the  "  No  statement  "  are  usually 
the  most  numerous  of  the  three  ? — Yes  ;  last  year  there 
were  four  vaccinated  deaths  ;  none  unvaccinated  at  all ; 
and  12  "No  statement."  There  were  16  deaths  and 
no  unvaccinated  deaths,  but  12  of  those  were  marked  as 
"  No  statement." 

19.889.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  the  fatal  cases  in 
these  instances  were  personally  inquired  into  by  Dr. 
Barry  himself  ? — But  many  of  them  would  have  died 
before  his  inquiry. 

19.890.  What  does  "  no  statement "  mean  in  the 
returns? — It  means  that  the  medical  man  who  has 
returned  the  death  has  not  said  a  word  about  vaccina- 
tion ;  but  some  years  ago  they  were  all  appealed  to  by 
the  Registrar-General  to  put  it  in. 

19.891.  The  reason  it  was  not  stated  here  was  that 
it  was  a  personal  inquiry  ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  an  ordinary  return? — That  is  so.  The  next  point 
that  I  wish  to  deal  with  is  the  general  incidence  of 
disease  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  The  facts  as  to  the 
incidence  of  disease  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  are  on 
all  fours  with  the  incidence  of  disease  in  the  country 
at  large.  And  1  should  like  to  recall  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  who  heard  me  on  that  subject,  when 
I  was  here  before,  the  evidence  that  I  then  gave. 
Having  done  that  I  will  only  repeat  that  it  is  proved  by 
my  previous  evidence  that  in  epidemic  years,  there  is 
an  excess  of  small-pox,  but  that  excess  is  not  reflected 
in  the  deaths  at  large.  This  course  is  not  deviated 
from  in  the  experience  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  The 
experience  1  take  with  a  slight  correction  from  the 
table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Barry,  and  found  in  his  report,  at 
pages  226-7.  That  gathers  up  the  fatality  of  the  town  into 
a  large  and  interesting  table.  This  table  I  have  done 
into  a  diagram,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  country  at 
large,  I  have  included  the  parallel  experience  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  As  I  have  already  said  when  speaking  of  that 
experience,  there  is  so  much  change  in  the  years  of  our 
recent  experience,  that  I  have  not  clubbed  more  than 
five-year  periods.  In  the  diagram  I  will  now  hand  in 
I  take  the  same  periods  of  five  years.  (The  diagram 
was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Diagram  L. ;  facing 
page  614.)  The  part  to  the  left  of  Diagram  L.  relates  to 
England  and  Wales ;  the  part  to  the  right  relates  to 
Sheffield  ;  the  light  shading  shows  the  births  in  each 
case,  the  dark  shading  shows  the  deaths  ;  the  periods  are 
not  quite  so  long  for  Sheffield  as  they  are  for  England  and 
Wales.  Dealing  first  with  the  births,  in  England  and 
Wales  from  the  commencement  of  registration  to  the 
year  1875,  the  births,  as  will  be  seen,  are  a  growing 
quantity  in  proportion  to  the  living.  They  are  then  at 
their  maximum,  that  is  1875,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  they  are  a  declining  proportion  to  the 
HviDg.  I  cannot  go  so  far  back  for  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
but  for  the  years  since  1860  the  same  is  true.  The 
birth-rate  is  rising  from  that  year  until  1875,  culminat- 
ing at  the  year  1875.  Then  it  drops  in  these  large 
steps,  which  the  diagram  portrays;  then  begins  in  the 
year  1875  a  rapid  decline,  a  decline  that  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  Sheffield  than  it  is  in  the  country  at  large. 
The  fall  per  1,000  of  the  living  in  the  country  at  large 
is  about  four.  But  the  fall  in  Sheffield  is  9$.  So  that 
the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  in  Sheffield  would  lead  us  to 
expect  a  far  more  pronounced  fall  in  the  death-rate  of 
the  children,  than  in  the  country  at  large.  The  move- 
ment of  the  birth-rate  in  the  different  wards  or  districts 
of  the  town  has  not  been  alike  in  all  of  the  districts, 
there  has  been  the  lowest  rate  in  the  last  period, 
but  in  some  the  movement  in  the  middle  period  has 
not  been  like  the  others.  This  is  most  pronounced 
in  the  Attercliffe  district,  and  is  explained  by  the 
middle  period  of  the  years  that  are  given  by  Dr.  Barry 
being  one  of  great  prosperity  in  the  Attercliffe  district 
especially,  the  large  works  of  the  town  being  in  that 
neighbourhood  and  the  town  extending  in  this  direc- 
tion. If  the  years  of  Dr.  Barry's  table  are  divided 
into  three  periods  of  nine  years  each,  then  the 
middle  period  was  one  in  which  the  population  of 
Attercliffe  doubled,  the  extension  of  its  industries 
making  this  a  necessity.   The  consequence  of  this  pros- 


perity among  other  things  was  a  tremendous  birth-rate, 
and  a  greatly  increased  death-rate.  The  following 
shows  the  experience  of  this  district  since  1870  ■ 

19.892.  (Chairman.)  By  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate 
do  you  mean  in  proportion  to  the  population  living  ? — 
Yes,  per  1,000  living.  I  take  the  figures  in  this  way  : 
Attercliffe,  1870  to  1878,  births  53'0,  deaths  26  9,  per 
1,000  of  the  living ;  1879,  1880, 1881,  births  43  2,  deaths 
20-8,  per  1,000  of  the  living  ;  1882,  1883,  1884,  births 
39-1,  deaths  19"9,  per  1,000  of  the  living;  1885, 
1886,  1887,  births  35-9,  deaths  16-3,  .per  1,000  of  the 
living ;  the  deaths  running  in  a  fall  with  the  fall  in 
the  birth-rate.  Of  course  you  will  see  the  first  birth- 
rate, 53'0,  was  perfectly  enormous.  Attercliffe  lies  low, 
and  is  in  other  ways  not  a  model  place,  but  it  is,  so  far 
as  regards  the  housing  of  its  working  population,  as 
may  be  seen  on  page  219  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  far 
before  a  great  part  of  the  Sheffield  districts.  The  houses 
are  newer  and  better,  and  this  is  the  result ;  the 
death-rate  is  a  low  one  for  the  recent  years,  and, 
as  Dr.  Barry  said  on  page  255,  the  small-pox  epi- 
demic was  for  this  district,  as  he  said  it  was  for  the 
town,  a  comparatively  insignificant  affair.  And 
though  there  is  not  a  large  difference  in  the  two 
populations,  in  this  district  there  were  only  12  small- 
pox deaths,  while  in  North  Sheffield  there  were  95. 
When  we  turn  to  the  deaths  in  the  town,  we  see  as 
we  have  seen  in  Attercliffe,  that  the  birth-rate  is 
reflected  in  the  death-rate.  Taking  the  country  at 
large,  the  fall  in  the  total  death-rate  is  under  4  per 
1,000  living  since  1875,  but  in  those  under  five  years 
of  age  the  fall  in  the  death-rate  is  13  per  1,000  liv- 
ing. That  shows  how  the  young  children  have  lost 
fewer  in  consequence  of  the  lower  birth-rate.  I  wish 
that  I  could  show  the  same  for  the  town  of  Sheffield. 
I  can  only  show  the  total  death-rate.  But  as  is  seen, 
the  total  death-rate  for  the  town  shows  a  much  larger 
improvement  than  the  country  at  large.  As  it  stands, 
there  is  a  gain  of  nearly  7  per  1,000  of  the  living  in  the 
total  deaths  of  the  town,  as  compared  with  a  gain  of 
4  only  in  the  land  at  large  ;  and  that  shows  that  for  the 
young  lives  the  gain  would  be  for  the  town  more  than 
the  13  of  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  England  and 
Wales  fall  is  4  against  the  fall  of  9  in  Sheffield. 

19.893.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  general  death- 
rate,  not  children  ? — Yes.  This  enormous  decrease  in 
the  death-rate  is  of  course  spread  over  all  the  diseases 
that  are  so  fatal  to  the  young,  but  one  of  the  diseases 
that  is  affected  by  this  decrease,  which  decrease  is  due 
in  part  to  the  lesser  birth-rate,  is  small-pox.  -Now  how 
does  the  inspector  deal  with  this  decrease  in  the  small- 
pox ?  You  will  see  on  page  267  of  his  report, 
Dr.  Barry  says  that  "  in  the  improvement  which 
"  has  taken  place  between  the  two  decennial  periods  " 
— and  allow  me  to  say  that  these  are  not  decennial 
periods  —  "  and  especially  during  the  later  period 
"  in  the  extent  and  the  quality  of  infantile  vac- 
"  cination,  is  to  be  found  the  only  recognisable  in- 
"  fluence  which  can  have  exceptionally  affected  the 
*'  infantile  portion  of  the  community."  These  con- 
clusions are  more  than  endorsed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in 
his  introduction ;  he  also  uses  them  in  his  climax. 
These  two  men  unite  in  entirely  ignoring  the  totally 
altered  circumstances  of  the  births  in  the  town ;  they 
wholly  ignore  the  most  important  factor  in  the  death- 
rate  of  the  infantile  portion  of  the  community,  and 
then  declare  that  no  other  influence  exists  to  make 
a  change  in  the  death-rate,  save  vaccination,  which 
as  I  have  already  shown,  had  not  undergone  any 
appreciable  alteration  in  the  infantile  community. 
That  is  a  point  which  is  shown  quite  clearly,  I  think, 
in  my  first  day's  evidence,  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  showing  what  has  been  called  here  a  largely  improved 
condition  in  the  vaccination  of  the  community.  I  began 
by  taking  the  figure  of  86  as  the  per-centage  of  vacci- 
nated in  the  town  in  1862,  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  number  which  would  be  clear  of  all  dispute  ;  but 
I  might  have  gone  lower  than  that  in  the  earlier  years. 
But  there  is  something  that  is  to  be  noted  heyond  this, 
for  the  inspector  has,  as  I  have  shown,  placed  in  the 
"  unvaccinated  "  nearly  all  the  children  who  died  of 
small-pox ;  and  yet  the  same  age  shows  an  enormous 
saving  in  the  small-pox  deaths.  When  you  get  up  to 
the  years  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  sraall-pox  is  con- 
fessedly vaccinated,  as  well  as  the  deaths  by  small-pox, 
then  they  cease  to  glory  in  the  vaccinal  gain.  But  in 
the  early  years  of  childhood,  there  is  this  boast,  though 
the  small-pox  in  those  years  is  put  into  the  unvacci- 
nated. I  said  just  now  that  these  were  not  decennial 
periods  that  are  to  be  found  on  page  266,  and  are  so 
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called.  In  truth  they  are  no  decennial  periods  at  all, 
but  a  hotchpotch  of  years,  which  cover  widely  differing 
conditions  of  living,  sanitarily,  for  the  town.  This 
patch-work  of  statistics  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  has 
the  effect  of  hiding  the  meaning  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  town.  The  facts  as  to  the 
gain  in  the  death-rate  of  the  town  are  clear  and  not  dif- 
ficult of  explanation.  The  report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Sheffield  for  the  year  1888,  page  11,  gives 
us  the  population  since  1736,  and  the  births  and  deaths 
since  1851.  As  for  the  country,  the  birth-rate  culmi- 
nated in  tbe  three  years  ending  1875  ;  in  that  year  it 
was  short  of  43,  the  death-rate  short  of  26  per  1,000. 
Prom  that  time  the  two  rates  fall,  and  in  the  year  1886, 
that  is  the  year  before  the  small-pox  epidemic,  the  two 
rates  were  the  lowest  on  record.  The  appearance  of 
the  small-pox  in  the  town  is  coincident  with  a  rise  in 
the  death-rate,  but  that  rise  is  of  trifling  importance, 
and  the  year  1888  with  its  400  small-pox  deaths,  is  the 
lowest  death-rate  in  the  entire  list,  1886  only  excepted. 
It  bad  also  the  lowest  birth-rate  recorded.  And  yet 
such  facts  as  these,  so  great  is  the  force  of  inherited 
opinion  and  prejudice,  are  entirely  set  aside,  and  the 
small-pox  is  put  in  to  account  for  the  town  of  Sheffield 
being  in  a  worse  position  than  usual,  in  its  comparison 
with  other  tovras.  I  will  now  hand  in  a  diagram 
showihe  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  town 
of  Sheffield.  (The  diagram  was  handed  in.  See  Appen- 
dix I.,  Diagram  M. ;  facing  page  614.)  Diagram  M. 
shows  a  fall  in  the  total  in  the  years  since  1875  of 
nearly  3  per  1,000  of  the  living. 

19,893a.  Why,  in  your  Diagram  L.,  have  you  got 
the  deaths  under  five  to  the  1,000  living  as  regards 
England  and  "Wales  without  any  corresponding  table 
as  regards  Sheffield?  —  I  have  no  means  of  giving 
that.  I  show  you  in  my  Diagram  L.  that  the  deaths 
in  Sheffield  have  increased  in  fall  more  than  the 
deaths  in  the  country  have  increased  in  fall.  Then 
I  show  you  how  largely  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the 
young  lives  in  the  country,  which  must  have  been  more 
largely  reflected  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  than  I  have 
been  able  to  show  you. 

19.894.  Why  must  there  have  been  a  larger  fall  in 
Sheffield  ? — Because  it  is  from  this  that  you  get  your 
great  gain. 

19.895.  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows  ;  it  may 
be  so,  of  course  ? — There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

19.896.  Why  cannot  you  get  it  as  regards  Sheffield  ? 
—I  had  only  this  report  of  Dr.  Barry's  to  go  by,  and 
it  is  not  here. 


19.897.  It  can  be  got,  I  suppose,  from  the  Registrar- 
General  ? — I  very  much  question  that ;  the  town  has 
altered  so  completely. 

19.898.  But  it  is  a  question  of  the  proportion  per 
1,000  living? — The  two  registration  districts  in  the 
Registrar-General's  report  are  not  exactly  the  town  of 
Sheffield.  Then  to  return  to  Diagram  M.  This  dia- 
gram shows  merely  the  zymotic  diseases  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield ;  the  first  part  contains  all  the  diseases  that 
are  split  up  in  the  right-hand  part  of  the  diagram, 
the  column  at  the  left  side  covering  the  whole  of  the 
zymotic  diseases.  You  see  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  rise  there  is  a  tremendous  fall  from  a 
very  high  level  in  the  earlier  years  up  to  1875,  1875 
being  the  culminating  year  of  the  birth-rate,  as  I  have 
shown  in  my  Diagram  L.  From  that  you  get  the 
enormous  fall.  If  all  the  other  years  were  filled  up  to 
the  earlier  level  you  would  get  a  tremendous  rise  in 
the  town  of  Sheffield.  You  see  scarlatina  would  have 
to  be  filled  up  from  the  gaps  below  the  one  per 
thousand  line  to  one-third  the  way  between  the  one 
and  two  line :  fevers  would  have  to  be  filled  up  to  the 
one  per  thousand  line,  that  have  fallen  to  a  thin  line  : 
diphtheria  would  have  to  be  filled  up  less  seriously : 
and  small-pox  would  have  to  be  filled  up  in  the  inter- 
vening years  between  1875  and  1886.  In  the  last  year  it 
rises  very  high  in  comparison  to  the  earlier  ones.  There 
is  a  fall  in  the  total,  in  the  years  since  1875  of  nearly 
three  per  1,000  of  the  living,  and  this  is  distributed  all 
over  the  diseases  in  the  diagram.  The  fall  is  the 
greatest  in  the  fevers,  next  is  scarlatina,  and  then  comes 
diphtheria.  There  has  also  been  a  great  fall  in  the  case 
of  small-pox,  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  reversion  to  old 
lines  that  is  slight  but  is  marked,  and  is  so  noticeable 
in  our  national  experience.  In  the  fevers  these  rever- 
sions are  absent,  and  it  is  a  thing  that  should  be,  if  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Barry  is  founded  on  fact,  in  the  case  of 
small-pox  far  more  absent  than  in  any  other  disease. 
But  here  in  the  small-pox,  not  only  is  the  small-pox 
erratic  in  its  movements,  but  the  reversions  in  the  line 
are  most  marked  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  line. 
The  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  line  overtops  all  the  others. 
As  I  have  shown,  there  is  positively  nothing  to  help 
the  vaccinist  to  explain  this  great  rise.  In  the  zymotics 
the  saving,  then,  is  all  along  the  line,  it  is  not  greatest 
in  the  small-pox,  it  is  not  most  marked  in  the  small-pox, 
it  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  marked  in  the  fevers, 
and  these  fever  gains  are  apparently  permanent  gains, 
that  yield  to  no  great  reversions  to  a  high  line.  I  will 
now  hand  in  a  table  which  shows  this  in  a  strong  light. 
(The  table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  N.; 
page  614.) 


Mr. 
A.  Wheeler. 

10  Feb.  1892. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 


Eighty-third  Day. 


Wednesday,  17th  February  1892. 
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Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler  further  examined. 


19,899.  (Chairman.)  When  the  Commission  adjourned 
you  were  dealing  with  a  table  relating  to  variations  in 
small-pox,  scarlet- fever,  and  levers  in  Sheffield  between 
1861  and  1888;  have  you  anything  further  that  you  wish 
to  add  with  reference  to  that  table? — I  was  just  handing 
in  this  table  (1  able  N.)  which  is  now  before  the  Commis- 


sion. The  point  that  I  was  speaking  of  was.  that  in 
zymotics  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  the  saving  was  all 
along  the  line;  it  is  not  greatest  in  the  small-pox,  it  is 
not  most  marked  in  the  small-pox,  it  is  the  greatest 
and  the  most  marked  in  the  fevers  ;  and  these  fev  er  gains 
are  apparentlv  permanent  gains  which  yield  to  no  great 
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Mr. 
Wheeler. 


1 17  Feb.  189:. 


ftOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  reversions  to  a  high  line.  Now  the  first  column  of 
A  Wheeler,    the  table  shows  the  actual  deaths  according  to  Dr. 

  Farr's  summary  for  1861-70,  in  the  first  line  by  small- 

17  Fqb.  1892.    pox,  in  the  second  by  scarlet-fever,  and  in  the  third  by 

  fevers.    Then  with  the  increased  population,  the  second 

column  shows  the  expectation  that  would  arise  of 
deaths  from  1871  to  1880  ;  the  next  column  the  expecta- 
tion that  would  arise  from  1881  to  1888 ;  and  the  last 
two  columns  show  the  actual  deaths  from  1871  to  1880, 
and  from  1881  to  1888  respectively.  For  1871  to  1880, 
in  the  case  of  small-pox  the  actual  death  was  less  than 
the  expectation  by  46,  in  scarlet-fever  11,  and  in  fevers 
110 ;  and  for  1881  to  1888,  in  the  case  of  small-pox  the 
actual  death  was  less  than  the  expectation  by  76,  scarlet- 
fever  by  195,  and  fevers  by  285  ;  or,  in  percentages,  small- 
pox 45  per  cent. ,  scarlet-fever  46  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case 
of  other  fevers  79  per  cent,  less  than  expectation  in  the 
last  period.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Barry's 
report  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  small- 
pox there  had  been  a  reduction  that  had  no  parallel  in 
other  diseases.  As  is  seen  by  this  table  that  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  fact.  And,  further,  there  is  the  plea 
that  the  unparalleled  reduction  in  the  small-pox  was  due 
to  the  Vaccination  Acts.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear 
from  this  showing,  that  the  other  diseases  here  shown 
are  falling  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  small-pox, 
and  against  them  there  is  only  the  improved  conditions 
of  living,  and  the  Health  Acts  operating  to  produce  the 
improvement.  If  sanitation  has  done  so  much  for  the 
fevers,  then  sanitation  assisted  by  vaccination  should 
have  completely  banished  the  small-pox,  for,  unassisted, 
the  influence,  whatever  it  is,  that  has  done  so  much  for 
the  fevers  would  have  done  the  same  for  the  small-pox. 
At  least,  I  know  of  no  sanitation  that  can  be  claimed  to 
be  good  for  one  fever  and  not  for  another.  Therefore, 
the  46  per  cent,  for  scarlet  fever  should  be  100  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  small-pox.  And  yet  the  vaccination 
appears  to  be  a  thing  that  does  not  count  at  all,  for  in 
the  epidemics  of  small-pox  the  vaccinated  are  the  great 
majority  of  the  sufferers ;  and  in  the  years  over  five, 
where  the  vaccinated  are  in  the  largest  majority,  there 
the  small-pox  finds  the  greatest  number  of  its  victims. 

19.900.  Is  it  your  view  that  in  the  case  of  enteric 
fever,  for  example,  sanitation  would  not  be  likely  to 
produce  a  greater  effect  than  in  the  case  of  small-pox  ? 
— All  my  reading  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  equally  effective  in  the  one  case  with  the 
other. 

19.901.  In  the  case  of  a  disease  which  is  supposed,  as 
in  the  case  of  small-pox,  not  to  result  from  emanations 
from  the  drains,  and  so  on,  which  would  not  tend  to 
produce  small-pox,  but  would  be  expected  to  produce 
enteric  fever,  would  you  not  expect  sanitation  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  effect  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  ? — 
I  should  suppose  not,  at  all  events  in  central  Sheffield, 
where  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are  in  such  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  under  such  unsanitary 
conditions. 

19.902.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  limit  the  meaning  of 
sanitation  to  drainage  ? — Certainly  not.  In  the  worst 
parts  of  Sheffield  the  air  in  which  the  people  lived  was 
of  such  a  foul  character  that  they  could  hardly  exist  in 
their  houses. 

19.903.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Would  you  include 
water  supply  as  a  factor  in  sanitation  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
may  say  that  the  town  took  over  the  water  supply  in 
1853,  and  greatly  extended  their  works  in  1874. 

19.904.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  you  regard  interference 
with  back-to-back  dwellings  as  being  a  sanitary  influ- 
ence likely  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  fevers  ? — 
Decidedly.  I  think  there  is  a  great  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  127  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  the  Attercliffe  district,  which  I  mentioned  last 
week ;  the  Attercliffe  district  being  in  comparison  de- 
void of  back-to-back  dwellings,  whereas  the  127  acres 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  very  bad  in  that  respect. 

19;905.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  sanitation,  using  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense,  is,  in  your  opinion,  as  effective  against  small-pox 
as  against  enteric  fever,  or  any  other  zymotic  disease  ? — 
That  is  my  own  view,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the  Com- 
mission to  place  any  special  value  upon  it.  Then  pro- 
ceeding with  my  statement  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  it  is 
5is  if  in  these  years  the  vaccinated  were  almost  singled 
;  ,  out  fcr  the  disease ;  but  whatever  is  the  explanation  there 

is  not  in  the  experience  a  single  point  in  favour  of  the 
vaccinated,  except  in  the  fatality,  and  in  that  there  is 
from  my  point  of  view  the  strongest  suspicion  that  the 


classification  is  incorrect  in  the  very  worst  cases, 
where  the  fatality  is  the  heaviest.  In  the  years  1881 
to  1888,  as  I  have  just  stated,  small-pox  was  less  than 
the  expectation  by  45  per  cent.  ;  scarlet-fever  was  less 
than  the  expectation  by  46  per  cent. ;  and  the  fever 
class  was  less  than  the  expectation  by  79  per  cent.  In 
comparison  with  scarlet-fever,  vaccination  has  done 
nothing  at  all,  and  in  the  comparison  with  fevers  it 
has  failed  to  show  as  good  a  result  as  scarlet- fever. 
Now,  dealing  with  the  services  and  the  small-pox  in 
Sheffield,  this  is  taken  from  page  205  of  Dr.  Barry's 
report.  To  begin  with  the  troops  that  were  in  the 
town,  there  were  J  2  soldiers  attacked  out  of  830,  or  an 
attack  rate  of  14'4  per  1,000  living.  For  the  population 
of  the  district  of  Brightside  it  was  14  per  1,000.  All 
these  troops  lived  in  special  conditions  ;  all  had  been 
vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated,  while  the  general  popu- 
lation contained  all  classes,  and  some  living  in  condi- 
tions that  no  soldier  would  be  allowed  to  live  in,  except 
in  a  campaign.  Of  these  troops  one  died  of  small -pox, 
or  at  the  rate  of  1"2  per  1,000  living ;  amongst  the 
Brightside  population  the  rate  was  1*3  per  1,000  living ; 
so  that  the  attack  rate  of  these  re-vaccinated  soldiers  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  district  in  which  the  barracks 
are  situated,  though  less  than  that  of  the  town  at  large, 
while  the  death-rate  on  their  population  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  total  vaccinated  population ;  was  close 
to  the  rate  of  the  district  in  which  the  barracks  were, 
and  nearly  double  that  of  the  vaccinated  in  the  town,  as 
per  Dr.  Barry.  Of  course  we  are  told  that  these  soldiers 
were  not  successfully  re-vaccinated.  So  we  are  always 
told  in  the  event  of  their  having  the  small-pox ;  but  it 
is  an  excuse  which  the  Government  should  not  urge, 
and  that  for  two  reasons :  first,  if  they  were  not  suc- 
cessfully re-vaccinated,  why  were  they  not  ?  There  is 
the  service  compulsion  in  the  matter,  and  there  are 
those  who  boast  of  avoiding  failures.  And  then  there 
is,  secondly,  the  fact  that  such  witnesses  as  Dr.  G-ayton 
that  tell  us  that  you  need  only  be  re-vaccinated  until  it 
does  not  take.  Beyond  this,  there  is  the  general 
experience  that  a  certain  proportion  of  failures  are  the 
rule  in  the  re-vaccinations,  and  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  proportion  that  take.  To  plead  as  excuse 
that  these  were  failures  is  only  an  apology  ;  we  have  no 
evidence  that  they  would  have  been  so  considered  if 
thay  had  not  taken  the  small-pox,  and  no  evidence  that 
they  were  at  all  alone  in  being  the  only  unsuccessful 
re-vaccinated  in  their  ranks.  Now  taking  the  police. 
There  were  372  men  in  the  ranks,  10  of  them  took 
the  small-pox ;  all  these  had  been  vaccinabed,  though 
it  is  said  that  none  of  them  had  been  re-vaccinated, 
and  knowing  the  experience  our  Durham  men  have 
to  undergo,  I  wonder  much  at  this  statement.  The 
incidence  of  small-pox  in  the  police  force  was  26'8 
per  1,000.  The  incidence  of  small-pox  in  the  general 
population  was  23  per  1,000.  There  were  no  deaths. 
Now  the  hospital  staffs ;  here  the  record  is  not  quite 
clear;  on  page  206  it  is  said  that  there  was  no  attack  of 
a  person  employed  in  the  Winter  Street  Hospital.  This 
is  not  correct,  I  believe.  I  am  told  that  nurse  Fowler 
had  the  small-pox.  She  was  re-vaccinated  on  entering 
the  service,  unsuccessfully,  so  it  is  said ;  then  she  was 
nine  days  afterwards  vaccinated  again,  and  two  days 
after  took  the  small-pox. 

19.906.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  source  of  the  infor- 
mation there  ? — Mr.  Milner  made  some  inquiries,  and 
bis  information  was,  I  think,  partly  from  one  of  the 
doctors,  and  from  some  of  the  officials,  I  believe,  at  the 
hospital. 

19.907.  Tours  is  a  very  second-hand  information 
there  ? — I  explained  that  for  some  reason  Dr.  Barry  had 
failed  to  get  that  information.  Still  I  mention  it  in 
order  that  it  may  be  inquired  into.  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  found  correct.  I  was  also  told  that  Dr.  Barry 
did  not  know  of  the  case.  Here  is  one  attack  in  44. 
So  that  at  Winter  Street  the  attack  rate  was  22-7;  of 
the  general  population  23.  '  I  add  this  case  to  the  table, 
and  that  produces  seven  attacks  in  a  total  of  161  of  the 
hospital  staffs.  And  that  makes  an  attack  rate  of  43 "4 
per  1,000.  This  is  out  of  all  proportion  the  largest 
attack  rate  in  the  town.  There  was  one  death.  That 
yields  on  140  a  proportion  of  7'1  per  1,000,  or  on  161  a 
proportion  of  6"2  per  1,000.  These  are  the  much  boasted 
services,  and  the  way  they  come  out  is  not  put  in  the 
report  in  proportion  per  1,000  so  far  as  I  know  ;  ab  least 
I  think  not.  Now  the  incidence  of  attack  and  death 
by  small-pox  on  the  services  and  population  at  Sheffield. 
First  as  to  the  attacks  and  the  protection  from  small- 
pox. 
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Attack  rate  per  1,000  liying  : 

Population,  all  classes         -  -  23'0 

Vaccinated  population  only  -  -  21'7 

Brightside  population  only  -  -  14'0 

Soldiers  in  the  barracks       -  -  14'4 

The  police  force       -         -  -  26'8 

The  permanent  post  force    -  -  O'O 

The  hospital  staffs    ...  43-4 


What  is  there  here  to  boa.st  of  in  the  matter  of  the 
vaccination  and  re-vaccination  of  the  services  ?  Some 
curious  things  have  been  said  to  me  in  this  room  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  vaccination,  things  that  I  have  heard 
but  cannot  understand.  I  wonder  what  theory  can  be 
made  out  of  this  showing  favourably  to  vaccination  ? 
And  this  is  taken  from  "the  best  bit  of  pro-vaccine 


"  evidence."    Then  as  to  the  death-rate. 
Death-rate  per  1 ,000  of  the  living : 

Population,  all  classes  -  -  2*1 
Vaccinated  population  only  -  -  l'O 
Brightside  only,  total  population  -  1*3 
Ecclesall  workhouse,  total  -  -  O'O 
Upper  Hallam,  unvaccinated  popu- 
lation ....  O'O 
The  soldiers  -  -  -  O'O 
The  postmen  -  O'O 
The  hospital  staffs    -          -          -  6'2 


Here  again  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  specially 
favourable  to  the  theory  of  vaccination.  There  is  an 
exceptional  lack  of  deaths  in  two  of  the  services,  but  in 
the  entire  upper  class  society  of  the  town  there  was  the 
same  exemption,  and  the  staffs  so  much  boasted  of  in 
the  hospitals  do  not  come  out  of  the  fire  well.  They 
suffer  three  times  the  death-rate  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. We  have  seeu  in  my  previous  evidence  a  much 
better  showing  among  the  Bicetre  nurses  who  refused 
to  be  re-vaccinated. 

19.908.  Tou  would  expect,  would  you  not,  a  very 
much  greater  proportion  of  attacks  apart  from  the 
question  of  vaccination,  supposing  all  other  conditions 
were  equal,  among  those  who  were  nurses  at  a  small- 
pox institution  than  among  the  general  population? — I 
should  undoubtedly,  because  of  the  danger  of  contagion. 

19.909.  That  would  be  the  class  amongst  all  other 
classes  that  would  be  most  liable  to  suffer,  that  is  to 
say,  more  than  the  agricultural  or  any  other  classes  ? — 
Decidedly.  But  there  was  one  soldier,  or  ex -soldier, 
who  died,  No.  5  in  the  North  Sheffield  list,  on  page  65 
of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  so  that  the  town  did  furnish  an 
instance  of  the  failure  of  army  revaccination  to  prevent 
death  by  small-pox.  The  postmen  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  carefully  selected  men  in  any  of  the  services,  and 
this  fact  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their 
going  through  the  epidemic  safely.  In  addition  to  this 
the  bulk  of  them  are  alwavs  out  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
has  pernaps  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it.  Then  as  to 
the  Workhouses,  pages  121  and  166  of  the  report.  The 
populations  of  the  two  Workhouses  offer  an  interesting 
study.  I  refer  to  the  table  of  their  experience  as  a 
study  for  those  who  are  so  fond  of  averages.  There 
were  of  the  vaccinated  in  the  one  Workhouse  96  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  other  93  per  cent.  In  the  one 
there  were  vaccinated  cases  of  small-pox  making  96 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  other  87  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  There  was  only  one  unvaccinated 
death,  and  as  there  were  only  three  cases,  that  makes 
33  per  cent,  fatality ;  there  were  three  vaccinated 
deaths,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  There  were  in  these 
places  15  times  the  number  of  vaccinated  to  unvacci- 
nated. And  these  had  14  times  the  number  of  small- 
pox cases  that  the  unvaccinated  had.  There  were  three 
times  the  number  of  vaccinated  deaths  to  unvaccinated. 
But  here  there  is  a  sort  of  reservation  so  common  in 
the  vaccinated,  for  at  page  165  there  is  a  death  in  the 
Ecclesall  Workhouse  among  the  vaccinated  that  was 
attributed — does  not  this  in  plain  words  mean  certi- 
fied— as  due  to  "  variolous  fever,"  and  it  is  excluded.  Is 
not  "variolous  fever"  small-pox  ?  The  same  respect  is 
not  shown  to  the  death  that  is  recorded  as  unvaccinated. 
This  is  one  of  those  that  were  of  delicate  health  prior  to 
attack. 

19.910.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  that  case  of  the 
death  which  was  attributed  to  variolous  fever,  Dr. 
Barry  gives  in  full  his  reasons  why  he  did  not  include 
that  ? — There  are  many  cases  in  the  lists  of  variolous 
fever  as  I  read  the  meaning  of  the  term.  These  Work- 
house unvaccinated  offer  a  curious  contrast  to  the  un- 
vaccinated iu  the  town.  How  it  comes  about  that  they 
should  suffer  so  slightly  iu  the  two  Workhouses  and  in 


Upper  Hallam,  and  suffer  so  fearfully  in  the  densest  part  Mr. 
of  the  town,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  ?    In  good  conditions     A.  Wkeeler. 

of  living  it  appears  that  they  are  all  right,  epidemic  or   

no  epidemic.    Let  me  draw  special  attention  to  the  dis-    17  Feb.  1892. 

trict  of  Upper  Hallam .   The  population  is  given  at  page  7  

of  Dr.  Barry's  report  as  2,868  ;  here  at  page  161  of  the 
report  it  is  2,631 ;  so  that  8  per  cent,  of  this  popula- 
tion is  left  out.  The  proportion  of  the  births  vaccinated 
at  page  163  is  89' 5  ;  and  a  cleaner  sheet  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  show.  ..The  enumeration,  without  a 
particle  of  explanation,  makes  the  proportion  99.  On 
the  same  page  we  find  that  the  number  of  primary 
vaccinations  for  the  year  1887  was  68,  and  that  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  was  77.  How  had  the  pro- 
portion been  raised?  Suppose  that  we  allow  1£  per 
cent,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  entire  town, 
though  here  there  are  few  indeed  to  overtake,  then  we 
should  have  a  proportion  of  9  per  cent,  left  unvaccinated. 
Take  that  over  the  population,  and  it  would  yield  us 
the  number  258.  Instead  of  that  we  are  asked  to  accept 
a  tenth  of  that  as  the  number  of  the  unvaccinated  in 
this  whole  district.  But  whatever  may  be  the  Dumber 
in  the  district,  there  is  there  all  in  their  favour,  as  com- 
pared with  the  crofts  and  alleys  of  the  heart  of  the 
town.  And  there  were  here  12  cav.es  of  small-pox,  and 
one  death  among  the  vaccinated  ;  one  attack  only,  and 
no  deaths  among  the  unvaccinated.  That  is  not  a 
thing  that  to  my  mind  yields  much  credit  for  vacci- 
nation. We  are  told  that  the  numbers  are  too  small 
to  be  of  any  value  ;  how  am  I  to  credit  that  as  a  reason, 
when  if  a  few  units  of  nurses  offer  an  experience 
favourable  to  vaccination,  negative  evidence  too  though 
it  be,  it  is  not  too  small  for  a  great  deal  of  observation 
and  comment  that  is  scattered  broadcast  over  society. 
The  vaccinated  in  North  Sheffield  suffered  a  small- 
pox attack  rate  seven  times  greater  than  the  vaccinated 
in  this  district  of  Upper  Hallam  ;  was  the  difference  in 
the  vaccination  ?  So  far  is  that  from  being  the  case,  that 
we  read  on  page  60  of  the  report  that  the  North  Sheffield 
vaccinator  was  worthy  of  a  first-class  award,  and  that 
he  vaccinated  69'8  per  cent,  of  the  births,  several  of  the 
other  vaccinators  doing  work  of  a  high  class  uniformly. 
In  the  Upper  Hallam  district  there  was  only  58'3  per 
cent,  of  the  vaccination  done  at  the  station,  and  the 
work  is  not  more  praised  than  the  other,  while  the  first 
class  of  North  Sheffield  applies  to  70,  and  the  other  to 
only  58  per  cent,  of  the  vaccinations.  It  is  not  then 
vaccination  that  has  made  this  difference  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  two  districts.  Nor  was  it  that  there  was* 
no  infection  in  the  Upper  Hallam  district ;  for  froir. 
Dr.  Barry's  evidence,  Question  1948&,  there  were  cases 
there  before  there  were  any  in  Attercliffe  and  South 
Sheffield.  And  there  continued  to  be  cases  all  along. 
So  that  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  place 
itself  to  make  this  difference.  At  page  246  of  Dr. 
Barry's  report  there  are  only  seven  small-pox  deaths 
registered  in  the  district  in  27  years  to  1887.  What 
it  is  that  makes  the  difference  between  these  two 
districts  of  the  same  town  no  one  who  has  visited  them 
can  be  at  a  loss  to  say.  Id  is  in  their  differing  condi- 
tions that  lies  the  secret  of  their  differing  experience. 
To  the  poor  air  and  sun-denied  resident  in  the  crofts 
and  dens  of  North  Sheffield,  Upper  Hallam  must 
seem  a  perfect  paradise,  if  he  turns  his  steps  in  that 
direction  on  the  Sunday,  and  looks  at  the  mansions  and 
verdant  lawns  that  adorn  the  small-pox  shunned  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Hallam.  On  page  219  of  the  report  we 
find  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  good  houses 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  is  not  Upper  Hallam  houses  that 
furnish  the  description  that  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom 
half  of  page  218.  I  may  as  well  say,  with  all  plainness, 
that  it  is  to  my  mind  a  culpable  playing  with  this 
question  to  refuse  to  admit  that  the  conditions  of  living 
and  not  vaccination  is  the  cause  of  the  immunity  of  Upper 
Hallam  from  small-pox.  In  vaccination  there  is  nothing 
to  explain  it ;  in  this  only  lies  the  differentiating 
favour.  Some  of  the  Sheffield  people  know  this.  Prom 
Mr.  John  Cryer,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Drummond 
Boad  Board  Schools,  in  Bradford,  awhile  after  the  close 
of  the  epidemic,  I  learnt  the  following  story.  He  one 
day  had  a  fresh  boy,  and  on  questioning  him  in  the 
usual  way  on  entering  the  school  he  found  that  the 
boy  had  come  from  Sheffield  with  his  father.  The  boy 
was  named  Willis  Dixon,  was  11  years  and  six  months 
old,  and  in  Standard  V.  Having  come  from  Sheffield, 
it  was  thought  he  might  have  been  in  a  family  that 
had  had  the  small-pox.  The  master  asked  him  if  that 
had  been  the  case.  The  reply  was,  "  Oh  no,  we  lived 
'*'  in  a  front  street,  and  the  small-pox  was  in  the  yard 
"  behind."    Now  that  shows  that  there  was  a  common 
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knowledge  in  the  town  that  the  difference  of  conditions 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease. 

19.911.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  really  put  as  a  matter  of 
serious  importance  before  the  Commission  the  answer 
of  that  boy  ? — I  think  it  could  only  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  boy  like  that  from  being  a  matter 
very  much  talked  about. 

19.912.  But  it  may  have  been  that  in  some  back  yard 
near  him  there  were  some  cases  which  he  had  heard 
of  ? — Precisely. 

19.913.  Therefore  we  may,  with  the  reasoning  of  a 
boy  of  that  age,  or  possibly  not  as  a  matter  of  reasoning 
at  all,  but  as  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  have  given  that 
as  the  reason  why  they  did  not  take  it  at  all ;  but  do 
you  seriously  put  that  forward  as  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Sheffield  P — I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to 
press  it. 

19.914.  I  only  mean  to  put  it  to  you  that  we  must 
weigh  the  conclusions  at  which  you  arrive  by  the  con- 
ditions which  appear  to  have  led  yon  to  form  them  p — 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  it,  as  I  say.  I 
merely  put  it  forward  as  one  of  the  things  which  was 
talked  about  amongst  the  parents  as  present  to  them. 

19.915.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  was  in  the  back 
yards,  and  not  in  the  front  streets,  so  that  there  was 
greater  risk  catching  it  where  it  was  than  where  it  was 
not  P — I  do  not  wish  to  attach  importance  to  that  point. 

19.916.  {Mr.  Picton.)  Can  you  show  that  it  was  more 
prevalent  in  the  back  yards,  and  similar  places,  than  in 
the  front  streets  ? — I  think  I  can  show  that.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  have  gone  all  over  the  town,  but  the 
map  will,  I  think,  show  that  to  a  certain  extent  directly. 
Now  I  will  deal  with  the  small-pox  hospitals  in 
Sheffield.  Bather  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  small- 
pox in  the  town  went  into  one  or  other  of  the  small-pox 
hospitals  for  treatment.  There  wore  in  the  town  re- 
ported cases  of  small-pox  7,001  ;  deaths  674,  or  9' 2  per 
cent. ;  of  these  there  were  treated  at  home  5,203 ;  deaths 
418,  or  8  per  cent.  ;  and  there  were  sent  to  hospitals 
for  treatment  1,798;  deaths  256,  or  14  '2  per  cent.  So 
that  there  was  more  fatality  in  the  hospitals  by  5  or 
by  6  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  according  as  you  take 
those  at  home  or  reported,  and  those  in  the  hospitals. 
This  at  once  shows  that  there  were  either  far  more 
of  the  serious  cases  taken  to  the  hospitals  than  wei'e 
left  to  be  treated  at  home,  or  that  the  taking  of  them 
to  the  hospital,'  as  was  so  often  said,  was  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  patient.  The  fatality  at  the 
hospitals  was  far  in  excess  of  that  at  home.  Probably 
there  was  something  in  all  of  the  explanations  that 
have  been  named.  Let  me  show  bow  this  greater 
hospital  fatality  is  found  to  fit  with  the  facts  of  the 
report.  There  were  in  the  town  5,851  vaccinated  cases 
and  279  deaths,  or  4  •  7  per  cent. ;  of  these  there  were  sent 
to  hospitals  1,351  vaccinated  cases  and  110  died,  or  8  ■  1 
per  cent. ;  treated  at  home  were  4,500  vaccinated  cases 
and  169  died,  or  3  '  7  per  cent. ;  there  were  in  the  town 
1,150  unvacciriated  cases  and  397  deaths,  or  34' 5  per 
cent. ;  of  these  were  sent  to  hospitals  447  unvaccinated 
cases  and  146  died,  or  32  "  7  per  cent. ;  treated  at  home 
were  703  unvaccinated  cases  and  251  died,  or  35  •  7  per 
cent.  So  that  while  the  vaccinated  cases  yiel  ded  a  larger 
per-centage  of  fatality  in  the  hospitals,  8  •  1  as  against 
3  "  7,  in  the  unvaccinated  it  was  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
hospital  unvaccinated  cases  gave  a  fatality  of  32,  and 
those  treated  at  home  of  35  per  cent.  I  have  produced 
evidence  showing  that  in  several  of  the  units  comprising 
these  unvaccinated  there  is  error  in  the  classification, 
and  therefore  I  am  only  using  here  these  proportions 
for  comparison.  I  never  agree  to  their  correctness. 
To  my  mind  this  is  a  great  exposure  of  the  classification 
of  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated.  No  one  must 
expect  me  to  believe  that  this  is  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  classification.  And  I  have  shown  abundant 
reasons  for  its  being  in  error,  and  that  at  least  44  are  in 
error.  But  that  which  I  want  to  insist  on  here  is  that 
the  most  prevalent  belief  that  it  was  far  worse  for  a 
patient  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  than  to  be  treated 
at  home  is  here  given  the  contradiction.  Here  is  the 
popular  belief,  which  was  general,  verified  in  the  case 
of  the  vaccinated  who  were  better  off"  at  home  than  at 
the  hospital,  while  in  the  case  of  the  unvaccinated  it 
was,  apparently,  far  better  to  go  to  the  hospital.  In 
all  experience  there  is  a  greater  fatality  in  the  hospital 
than  at  home.  Why  is  it  not  the  case  here  in  the 
unvaccinated  as  in  the  vaccinated  ?  To  turn  to  the 
vaccinated.  All  the  array  of  averages  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  Sheffield  report  is  in  a  difficulty 
as  to  how  it  came  about  that  well  vaccinated  Sheffield 


had  so  much  small-pox;  how  it  was  that  it  did  not. 
leave  the  town  earlier,  and  how  the  excessive  inci- 
dence of  the  disease  is  explainable  P  There  appearing 
no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  small-pox 
hospitals  are  blamed,  or  rather  the  special  hospital  at 
Winter  Street  is  blamed,  for  continuing  the  disease  in 
the  town. 

19.917.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  worked  out  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated 
were  taken  into  the  hospitals  respectively  ;  the  propor- 
tion of  vaccinated  to  the  total  of  the  vaccinated  cases 
and  the  proportion  of  unvaccinated  hospital  cases  to 
the  total  of  the  unvaccinated  cases  P — No,  that  I  have 
not ;  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  do  that.  Now  on  page 
xi  of  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Barry's  report,  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  that  the  hospital  was  playing 
the  part  of  small-pox  distributor.  Dr.  Bridges,  in  the 
paper  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  says  no  suoh 
things  of  the  small-pox  hospitals.  On  page  5  of  that 
paper  he  says,  "  that  the  poison  of  small-pox  can  be 
■'  conveyed  in  the  open  air  across  a  space  of  as  much 
"  as  10  yards,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  prove, 
"  and  a  vast  mass  of  negative  evidence  tending  to 
"  disprove."  On  page  6  he  says,  "It  would  appear 
' '  that  the  vague  assertions  as  to  the  danger  of  these 
' '  hospitals  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  are  not 
"  such  as  to  bear  the  test  of  careful  investigation. 
"  Doubtless  there  is  a  danger  of  another  kind  to  which 
"  I  shall  refer  afterwards,  the  danger  involved  by 
"  careless  conveyance  of  patients  to  the  hospitals  from 
"  their  homes."  These  dangers,  he  believes,  could  be 
overcome,  and  he  concludes  his  report  by  declaring  that 
"  I  must  conclude  this  report  with  expressing  my  con- 
"  viction  of  the  very  great  service  rendered  by  these 
"  hospitals  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  no  less  than 
"  to  the  sufferers  from  this  disease." 

19.918.  {Sir  James  Paget.)  What  was  the  date  of  that 
report  P— The  24th  of  February  1880. 

19.919.  {Chairman.)  Surely  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  investigation  since  that  into  the  effect  of  the 
large  aggregation  of  a  hospital  in  spreading  the  disease  P 
— Yes.    I  have  seen  the  Hospitals  Commission  Report. 

19.920.  {Sir  James  Paget.)  But  that  report  was  not 
before  Dr.  Bridges  when  he  wrote  that  sentence  P — 
Precisely  so,  it  was  not  before  him. 

19.921.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  after  that 
Hospitals  Commission  there  was  a  very  careful  inquiry 
made  into  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  at  different 
distances  from  the  small-pox  hospitals,  and  that  it  was 
brought  out  in  evidence  that  the  number  of  cases  close 
by  hospitals  was  very  large,  and  that  the  number 
gradually  diminished  as  you  went  further  from  the 
hospitals  P — Yes ;  in  some  cases  I  suppose  that  was 
so. 

19.922.  Was  there  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

19.923.  The  whole  of  that  evidence  has  been  gained 
since  Dr.  Bridges  wrote  his  report  P — As  to  that,  I  do 
not  know. 

19.924.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  When  discussing 
the  incidence  of  the  hospital  cases  why  did  you  not  refer 
to  that  report ;  why  did  you  refer  to  a  report  which 
was  written  before  all  that  evidence  "was  taken  upon 
this  subject  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  changed  Dr. 
Bridges'  view. 

19.925.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  bound 
to  regard  Dr.  Bridges'  opinion  even,  especially  if  people 
of  equal  eminence  with  Dr.  Bridges  have  taken  a 
different  view  upon  subsequent  evidence  P — That  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  Commission  to  consider. 

19.926.  You  were  not  aware  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  as  to  the  fact  that  the  proximity  of  a  small- 
pox hospital  does  spread  small-pox  P — I  am  conceding 
that. 

19.927.  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  this  way :  are  you 
aware  that  Dr.  Bridges  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the 
action  brought  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  against  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  in  respect  of  the  Hampstead 
Hospital  to  show  that  the  hospital  could  not  have  had 
any  effect  in  increasing  the  small-pox  in  its  neighbour- 
hood p — I  cannot  say  that  I  had  that  knowledge  in  my 
mind  when  I  quoted  him. 

19.928.  And  that  subsequently  before  that  litigation 
had  come  to  a  final  end  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  question  whether  the  small-pox  hospitals, 
several  of  which  then  existed  in  the  metropolis,  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  their 
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neighbourhood  ? — I  am  aware  of  that  report,  and  I 
have  read  the  conclusions  of  that  report.  I  have 
glanced  through  the  report  itself.  But  what  is  striking 
to  me  is  that  notwithstanding  that  Commission,  and 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  which  has  been  given, 
leaving  the  impression  which  evidently  has  been  left 
upon  the  minds  of  gentlemen  here,  there  is  nothing  which 
in  Dr.  Barry's  mind  apparently  was  strong  enough 
to  enable  him  to  explain  how  it  was  that  in  Sheffield 
the  small-pox  hospital  did  act,  as  he  says,  as  a  small- 
pox disseminator.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  Dr. 
Barry's  report,  or  in  any  evidence  he  gave  here,  any- 
thing to  explain  how  the  small-hospital  in  Sheffield  was 
the  small-pox  disseminator  which  he  says  it  was. 

19.929.  The  Commission  had  stated  to  it  facts  which 
went  strongly  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  connexion 
between  the  existence  of  the  hospital  and  the  existence 
of  small-pox  in  its  neighbourhood  as  compared  with 
districts  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  it ;  but  how 
that  arose  they  did  not  distinctly  determine  ? — Evidently 
here  he  had  nothing  to  explain  it. 

19.930.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  not  his  report  give 
maps  P — Yes. 

19.931.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Dr.  Barry  states  as  a  fact 
that  the  number  of  cases  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  small -pox  hospital  was  greater  than  it  was 
in  other  more  distant  neighbourhoods? — Not  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in  certain  circles. 

19.932.  Not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  ? — Not  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  cases  were  in  certain  circles  one 
outside  another. 

19.933.  May  it  not  be  another  statement  of  the  same 
tact  ? — You  may  get  facts  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  misleading  impression. 

19.934.  (Chairman.)  No  doubt,  if  you  found  by  taking 
circles  in  the  case  of  a  single  hospital  that  the  cases 
showed  themselves  in  that  way  there  might  be  a  con- 
siderable possibility  of  its  being  accidental,  and  that 
there  was  no  connexion  between  the  existence  of  the 
hospital  and  the  increased  number  of  deaths  in  its 
neighbourhood,  but  if  you  found  the  same  phenomena 
with  the  same  circles  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals, would  not  the  probability  be  very  great  indeed 
that  there  was  a  connexion  between  the  two,  although 
in  the  case  of  one  hospital  the  probability  might  be 
very  small  ? — I  am  merely  speaking  from  recollection, 
but  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Fulham  Hospital  much 
the  same  result  would  have  come  out  as  came  out  in 
the  case  of  Sheffield.    Now  proceeding  with  my  narra- 
tive, I  presume  that  I  may  take  these  charges  against 
the  hospital  in  Winter  Street  as  read  and  proved.  A 
reply  of  Dr.  Barry's  to  Question  1948a  will  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  quote  here.    That  answer  was,  "It  will  be 
"  obvious,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
"  different  incidence  in  1887-88,  whether  in  increase  or 
' '  in  decrease  of  fatal  small-pox  on  sub-districts,  cannot 
"  well  have  been  related  to  changes  in  their  general 
"  sanitary  circumstances  or  in  the  condition  of  their 
"  vaccination,  and  the  question  arises  how  far  the  rank 
"  in  1887-88  of  at  any  rate  some  of  these  sub-districts 
' '  has  been  influenced  by  their  proximity  to  the  Winter 
"  Street  Hospital,  which  had  not  at  the  date  of  previous 
"  epidemics  been  built."    Then  the  question  put  is: 
"  Your  conclusion  being  that  the  proper  inference  to  be 
' '  drawn  is  that  the  change  arose  from  the  effect  pro- 
"  duced  by  the  hospital  ?  "  and  the  answer  is,  "Yes." 
That  being  the  answer  it  would  seem  to  me  the  proper 
thing  to  explain  in  what  way  the  hospital  caused  the 
mischief.    If  we  take  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Barry,  on 
page  63   of  the  Commission's   Second   Report,  and 
especially  in  reply  to  Questions  1926  and  2225,  is  it 
possible  to  say  in  his  words  in  what  way  the  hospital 
did  act  as  a  small-pox  distributor  ?    For  myself,  I 
confess  it  leaves  me  completely  in  the  dark.  What 
is  relied  on  is  a  set  of  maps,  and  these  very  maps, 
I  contend,  ought  to  lead  us  to  the  contrary  conclusion. 
Map  I.,  facing  page  4  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  shows 
that  the  small-pox  began  at  widely  divergent  points, 
and  does  not  favour  its  origin  at  a  point.    The  same 
7rith  Map  II.,  facing  page  276.    In  Map.  IV.  small- 
pox is  still  over  a  wide  area ;  it  is  less  so  in  the  next 
two.    Map.  VII.  looks  as  if  we  were  to  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  reporter ;  but  several  following  take 
us  away  from  such  a  conclusion.    The  spread  is  not  in 
one  locality.    And  so  we  come  to  Map  XII.    Here  it 
is  that  the  small-pox  is  found  settling  down  in  the 
crowded  part  of  the  town ;  but  it  is  not  the  thi  *kest  in 
the  hospital  zone  ;  and  in  the  next,  Map  XIII   this  is 
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very  observable,  the  part  nearest  to  the  hospital  is  not  Mr. 
the  worst.    Map  XIII.  shows,  I  think  very  strongly,     A  Wheeles. 

that  if  instead  of  taking  circles  such  as  are  taken  here,   

you  took  segments  from  a  centre,  there  would  be  some    1?  Feb.  1892. 

of  those  segments  from  which  small-pox  would  be  com-  

pletely  absent  and  some  of  them  from  which  it  would 
be  absent  close  to  the  hospital.  If  you  took,  for  instance, 
a  south-westerly  segment  you  would  find  almost  an 
entire  and  complete  absence  of  small-pox  although  it 
touches  the  buildings  all  the  way  up. 

19.935.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wlvite.)  Was  not  the  explana- 
tion of  that  large  segment  being  free,  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  large  open  space  within  it? — There  is  a  blank 
space  which  is  the  park,  but  that  is  not  the  neighbour- 
hood I  am  speaking  of,  for  the  buildings  touch  right 
up  to  the  hospital  in  the  direction  I  am  speaking  of. 

19,935a.  Let  me  refer  you  to  Map  XXXIX.?— In 
that  Map  XXXIX.,  supposing  that  within  the  red  line, 
which  is  marked  on  the  map,  you  ran  another  red  line 
equi-distant  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  then 
you  would  have  two  circles  in  the  map.  In  the  inner 
one  there  are  8  red  spots  and  70  blue  ;  in  the  one 
further  outside  there  are  27  and  133. 

19.936.  If  they  were  equi-distant  the  larger  radius 
would  produce  the  larger  space  ? — That  is  the  way  with 
the  other  circles,  but  the  one  in  the  centre  nearer  the 
middle  would  have  far  less  cases  than  the  other. 

19.937.  (Chairman.)  Would  the  one  nearer  the  hospital 
have  as  many  houses  as  the  outer  radius  ? — No,  it  would 
not ;  but  there  are  whole  blocks,  West  Grove,  for 
example,  with  not  a  single  case. 

19.938.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  ever  heard  that  that 
was  accounted  for  by  the  prevailing  wind  in  Sheffield, 
that  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  infected  and  not 
the  western  part  on  that  account  ? — The  winds  are  given 
in  the  appendices  to  Dr.  Barry's  report.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  that  was  not  at  all  tenable.  You  will  find 
that  the  wind  was  north-east  for  a  considerable  period 
during  the  epidemic  time.  The  same  (that  is  to  say 
that  the  part  nearest  the  hospital  is  not  the  worst)  may 
be  said  of  the  other  parts  up  to  the  very  height  of  the 
epidemic  ;  the  worst  part  is  the  most  crowded  part  of 
the  town.  I  shall  have  to  refer  later  on,  to  a  very 
valuable  map  which  was  put  in  in  Dr.  Barry's  evidence, 
which  I  should  like  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  here.  It  is 
the  coloured  map,  facing  page  248,  of  the  Commission's 
Second  Report.  I  will  first  briefly  mention  the  value 
of  it.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  map  ;  it  has  those 
circles  running  out  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
in  the  other  maps  which  are  in  Dr.  Barry's  report. 
What  I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  in  this 
map,  is  the  portion  coloured  purple  over  the  red  of 
North  Sheffield,  and  the  green  of  West  Sheffield.  You 
will  find  that  which  is  coloured  purple  going  over  both 
areas  in  North  and  West  Sheffield ;  that  piece  repre- 
sents about  127  acres  which  was  condemned  under  the 
Artizans  Dwellings  Act  of  1875,  by  Dr.  Griffiths,  who 
was  then  Medical  Officer,  and  that  piece  coloured  purple 
in  that  way  represents  the  worst  part  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield ;  it  contains  almost  the  entire  crofts  of  the 
town  of  Sheffield  where  the  bask-to-back  houses  are. 
You  will  notice  Hollis  Croft,  Pye  Croft,  Shepherd 
Street,  are  all  in  this  district,  and  it  is  in  this  district 
that  nearly  all  the  epidemics  mentioned  in  this  report, 
have  begun,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  That  district  is 
within  the  circles  it  is  quite  true.  That  district  is 
approximately  near  the  hospital,  which  is  quite  true ; 
but  it  is  that  district  and  not  the  hospital  which  causes 
the  large  number  of  small-pox  cases  in  my  view  to  havs 
started  so  near  the  hospital. 

19.939.  (Mr.  Picton.)  It  does  not  extend  to  the  nearest 
circle  round  the  hospital,  does  it  ? — Not  the  nearest ; 
but  it  is  expressly  in  that  particular  portion  coloured 
purple  that  this  heaviest  number  are  placed  in  the  larger 
map  in  Dr.  Barry's  report.  While  it  would  be  open 
for  a  careless  observer  to  catch  at  the  fancy  that  the 
hospital  might  have  had  an  influence  on  the  spread  cf 
the  disease,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  accept  it  in  the 
face  of  the  numerous  objections  offering.  I  think  that 
I  may  assume,  that  if  no  maps  had  been  produced  but 
those  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  theory  of  hospital 
causation  would  be  untenable. 

19.940.  (Chairman.)  Are  not  the  cases  in  Sheffield 
West  which  are  not  in  the  purple  piece  which  you  are 
speaking  of,  amongst  the  most  numerous  in  a  given 
space  ? — The  one  which  contains  the  most,  1  think,  is 
the  map  going  to  the  14th  January.  It  is  Map  XX. 
In  that  map  you  will  find  the  largest  number  of  red 
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Mr.  spots  am  in  the  circles  the  furthest  removed  from  the 

A ,  Wheeler.     Hospital,  but  exactly  in  the  purple  area  I  have  been 

  speaking  of. 

17  Feb.  1892.  19/941.  But  if  you  look  at  Map  XXIII.,  to  the  25th 
February  1888,  you  will  find  as  large  a  number,  will 
you  notin  the  part  below  Sheffield  West  which  is  not  the 
part  you  are  speaking  of? — Yes,  the  extension  goes  on 
further  south ;  but  even  as  to  that,  there  is  the  same 
observation  to  make,  that  in  that  district  they  have  the 
most  numerous  cases — they  are  as  closely  spread  upon 
the  map  as  anywhere — it  runs  into  the  southern  portions, 
but  that  northern  piece  always  keeps  a  large  incidence. 

19.942.  (Dr.  Collins.)  North  Sheffield  and  "West 
Sheffield  come  out  by  far  the  highest  as  regards  the 
small-pox  death-rate  per  thousand  living  during  the 
period  of  the  epidemic,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
is  so. 

19.943.  Whereas  Ecclesall  and  Nether  Hallam  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  4,000  feet  circle,  come 
out  the  lowest,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  These 
photographs  I  have  here  show  the  soil  of  buildings  you 
find  in  the  poor  districts.  You  enter  only  by  a 
small  narrow  entry  like  that  which  is  shown,  down 
which  entry  there  trickles  a  stream  of  garbage,  of 
filth  and  of  dirt,  .and  in  that  way  you  get  inside  a 
narrow  closed-in  court ;  those  are  the  sort  of  buildings 
you  find  in  that  district  that  I  am  speaking  of.  I 
think  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  large  numebr 
in  any  other  district  of  Sheffield.  I  have  bound  into 
the  book  I  have  here  some  quotations  from  the  Sheffield 
newspapers,  speaking  of  this  district  exactly  the  same 
way  as  I  do  as  a  disgrace  to  the  town.  A  careful 
examination  of  Dr.  Barry's  maps  up  to  the  month 
of  October  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  disease  was 
spreading  into  the  densest  part  of  the  town.  And  Maps 
XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  will  show  this  certainly,  that 
the  spread  is  in  the  second  and  third  zones,  and  not  in 
the  first.  Map  XIV.  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
accept  the  theory  that  Winter  Street  Hospital  was  the 
cause  of  the  spread.  So  does  Map  XVI.  where  the  bulk 
of  the  extension  is  in  the  same  zones.  So  too  of  Map 
XVII.  The  extension  is  far  away  from  the  hospital, 
and  it  continues  so  until  Map  XXI1L,  25th  February, 
the  time  when  the  hospital  ceases  to  be  a  possible 
centre  of  infection. 

19.944.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  not  the  disease 
then  extending  from  already  infected  districts  ? — It  was 
extending,  but  not  close  to  the  hospital. 

19.945.  But  there  had  been  established  at  this  time 
other  centres ;  at  any  rate,  the  disease  had  taken  hold 
of  places  more  remote  from  the  hospital,  is  not  that  so  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt. 

19.946.  The  argument,  as  I  understand,  which  was  to 
be  drawn  from  the  maps  was  that  the  general  course 
of  the  disease  was  spreading  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  from  the  hospital  ? — It  was  spreading.  Tf  honour- 
able gentlemen  could  visit  the  places  as  I  have  done,  I 
think  they  could  only  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
these  densely  air-deprived  crofts  of  Sheffield  were  the 
places  where  it  stood  longest,  and  where  it  spread  most. 

19.947.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  that  is  quite 
independent,  is  it  not,  of  the  question  whether  the 
hospital  had  any  share  in  distributing  the  disease ; 
that  is  a  different  question  altogether.  You  are  arguing 
as  if  that  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  distribution  of  the 
disease  ;  that  was  never  put  forward  by  Dr.  Barry  _  or 
anybody  else  ? — I  thought  Dr.  Barry  said  the  hospital 
was  acting  as  a  small-pox  disseminator. 

19.948.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  But  he  did  not  exclude 
other  centres,  did  he? — I  think  the  impression  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  of  many  gentlemen  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  was  that  the  Winter  Street 
Hospital  was  the  great  cause  of  the  dissemination. 

19.949.  (Chairman..)  But  a  "small-pox  distributor," 
which  is  the  expression  used,  you  would  not  regard  as 
the  sole  cause  of  the  distribution,  would  you? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

19.950.  Would  you  show  me  the  passage  from  which 
you  infer  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  distributor, 
thereby  implying  that  it  was  the  sole  cause  ? — I  did  not 
wish  to  imply  hat. 

19.951.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Whatever  his  inference 
was  his  object  was  to  state  in  the  report  what  he  had 
discovered  upon  the  point  whether  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital did  or  did  not  tend  to  disseminate  the  disease.  I 
think  that  was  the  object  of  his  report  rather  than  any 
particular  inference  he  had  to  draw  from  it.    I  think  he 


set  himself,  amongst  other  things,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  outbreak  of  small-pox  to  direct  attention  to  this 
particular  point,  and  he  states  the  facts  from  which  the 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  ?— I  understood  him  to  reply 
to  the  question  my  Lord  put  to  him  as  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  that  he  put  as  the  crowning  cause  the 
Winter  Street  Hospital,  but  if  I  am  wrong  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  correct  that. 

19.952.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  bear  in  mind  Question 
2223  in  Dr.  Barry's  evidence ;  the  question  is,  ' '  You 
"  say  that  the  midmost  circle  was  the  first  centre  of 
"  infection,"  and  the  answer  is  "  That  is  where  there 
"  was  the  first  multiple  incidence  of  infection."  The 
next  question  is  "Is  it  not  the  case  in  Map  II.  that 
"  Brightside  shows  more  small-pox,"  and  the  answer  is 
"  There  were  no  cases  in  hospital  then.  That  is  the 
"  pre-hospital  period,"  by  which  I  understand  Dr. 
Barry  to  mean  that  the  infection  from  the  hospital  had 
not  yet  begun.  Then  the  next  question,  ' '  Do  you 
"  believe  in  the  possibility  of  aerial  infection,"  and  the 
answer  is  "  I  believe  that  small-pox  spread  from  the 
"  Sheffield  Small-pox  Hospital.  How  it  spread,  to 
"  what  extent  it  depended  upon  aerial  infection,  and  to 
'•  what  extent  its  extension  depended  upon  personal 
"  communications,  I  cannot  say."  I  think  those  were 
his  chief  observations  upon  the  spread  from  the  Hos- 
pital ? — What  I  gathered  myself  from  Dr.  Barry's 
evidence  was  that  although  he  allowed  that  there  was  a 
pre-hospital  small-pox  yet  that  when  they  began  to  put 
the  patients  into  the  Winter  Street  Hospital  then  began 
the  dissemination  of  small-pox  in  the  town. 

19.953.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Does  he  anywhere  say 
that  ? — That  is  the  general  impression  I  gather  from 
his  evidence. 

19.954.  That  is  what  you  infer  from  his  statements  ? 
—Yes. 

19.955.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  See  what  he  says 
further  in  reply  to  Question  2236.  The  question  is : 
"  You  have  told  us  that  this  is  a  densely-crowded  and, 
"  in  many  respects,  poverty-stricken  district."  Dr. 
Barry's  answer  is :  "  North  Sheffield  is  the  ruost  uni- 
"  formly  crowded  district  in  Sheffield."  Then  Quesr 
tion  2237  is  :  "  And  your  idea  is  that  the  only  reason  for 
"  its  being  specially  troubled  with  the  infection  was 
"  partly  that  it  was  near  to  the  hospital  and  partly 
"  that  it  was  more  crowded  than  other  districts,  so 
"  that  contagion  was  facilitated  in  that  way."  And 
Dr.  Barry's  reply  is  :  "  Those  were  two  of  the  most 
"  potent  reasons  "  ? — Yes. 

19.956.  He  does  not  say  that  the  small-pox  at  the 
hospital  was  the  sole  reason  ? — No,  but  he  puts  it  as  a 
potent  reason. 

19.957.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  gathered  from  your  reading 
of  his  evidence  that  he  put  it  as  the  chief  reason  of  the 
spreading  in  that  particular  neighbourhood  ? — In  one 
or  two  answers  he  puts  it  as  one  of  the  most  potent. 

19.958.  (Chain-man)  In  one  answer  he  puts  it  that  the 
most  potent  factor  is  the  crowded  neighbourhood? — 
Still  when  your  Lordship  puts  it  to  him  (Question 
1948&)  :  "  Your  conclusion  being  that  the  proper  in- 
' '  f erence  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  change  arose  from  the 
"  effect  produced  by  the  hospital  "  (this  was  after  you 
had  mentioned  sanitation),  he  said  "Yes."  The  im- 
pression conveyed  to  my  mind  on  reading  most  carefully 
his  evidence  and  his  report,  was  that  it  certainly  was 
the  hospital  which  had  that  action,  my  view  being  that 
if  you  had  had  this  nasty  neighbourhood  removed  away 
from  the  hospital  then  you  would  have  had  the  hospital 
neighbourhood  comparatively  free. 

19.959.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  hospital  may 
have  been  a  cause  of  spreading  the  disease  in  this 
neighbourhood;  and  that  if  the  neighbourhood  con- 
sisted of  these  crowded  and  unsanitary  parts,  as  you 
have  yourself  suggested,  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  small-pox  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  would  be  most  likely  to  be  a  suitable  home  for  it  P 
— That  is  so  ;  but  the  hospital  is  so  peculiarly  situated  ; 
it  is  on  the  brow  or  top  of  a  hill,  and  it  is  aerated  as 
very  few  buildings  are  in  Sheffield.  It  is  splendidly 
situated  for  hospital  purposes,  and  my  reply  is  that  it 
could  not  be  a  small-pox  distributor,  especially  in 
Sheffield,  although  in  other  places  possibly  it  might  be. 

19.960.  That  is  what  Dr.  Bridges  said  about  the 
small-pox  hospital  at  Hampstead  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  but  further  investigation  seemed  to  show  that 
even  a  person  who  took  a  very  strong  view  of  it  might 
be  mistaken  ?—  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the 
Hampstead  Small-pox  Hospital  had  been  in  any  other 
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situation  so  much  would  not  have  been  said  about  it. 
However,  I  will  not  press  this  point  about  the  hospital 
small-pox  dissemination ;  but  there  is  one  point  I  will 
read,  with  your  permission ;  that  is  as  to  Salisbury 
Terrace,  which  I  mentioned  in  reply  to  Mr.  Meadows 
White.  Salisbury  Terrace  is  one  of  the  small  lanes 
close  up  to  the  Hospital;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
better  part  running  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
it  is  a  terrace  which  runs  right  up  to  the  Hospital.  If 
the  Hospital  was  doing  the  mischief  the  infection  should 
have  been  in  the  houses  nearest  to  it.  But  it  was  not. 
And  that  is  so  striking  because  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  its  work  as  small-pox  distributor.  I  say  that 
because  there  were  whole  sets  of  houses  in  the  nearest 
position  to  the  hospital,  which  up  to  that  time,  and  all 
through,  never  were  infected.  Nearest  to  the  hospital 
they  escaped  altogether.  Looking  at  the  map,  there 
are  "Wellanville  and  Salisbury  Terraces  and  the  shops 
that  form  the  ends  to  this  property,  and  are  in  Winter 
Street,  Westgrove  Square,  and  the  houses  nearest  to  it 
in  Weston  Street,  and  the  nearest  houses  in  St.  Stephen's 
Road ;  all  these  were  the  nearest  to  the  Hospital,  and 
if  the  Hospital  was  acting  as  small-pox  distributor,  how 
was  it  that  these  houses  went  through  the  whole 
epidemic  and  remained  almost  clear  of  the  disease  ? 

19.961.  There  were  some  in  St.  Stephen's  Road,  were 
there  not  ? — There  were  a  few.  The  last  map  contains 
the  whole  of  the  cases ;  I  think  it  is  Map  XXXIX. ;  tbat 
shows  Salisbury  Terrace  unaffected.  There  is  one  block  of 
houses  with  one  green  patch  in  it,  that  is  the  Terrace, 
and  if  you  continue  the  road  on  you  come  to  two  whole 
blocks  which  were  not  touched. 

19.962.  I  suppose  in  the  town  at  large  you  would 
have  found  any  number  of  blocks  that  were  not  touched  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  they  would  be  distant  from  the  hospital. 

19.963.  But  nobody  has  suggested  that  the  hospital 
would  convey  it  to  every  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hospital  ? — Certainly  not. 

19.964.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Would  you  argue 
that  a  case  of  small-pox  could  not  be  a  source  of  dis- 
semination because  persons  could  come  into  contact 
with  it  and  not  take  the  small-pox  ? — I  do  not  say  that 
at  all.  I  quoted  in  my  previous  evidence  11,000  visits 
to  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  they  only  found,  speaking 
from  recollection,  two  or  three  cases  resulting  from  it. 

19.965.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Are  you  endeavouring  to  point 
out  that  there  were  fewer  cases  of  small-pox  close  to 
the  hospital  within  an  equivalent  area  than  there  were 
in  that  district  you  mentioned? — Tbat  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do. 

19.966.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  passage  you  will  find  at  page  254  of  Dr.  Barry's 
report,  where  he  states  the  facts  in  the  clearest  possible 
language  ? — That  I  have  marked. 

19.967.  But  have  you  introduced  that  ? — I  have  not 
mentioned  it  yet. 

19.968.  But  does  not  it  come  in  now  very  plainly  and 
forcibly  ? — It  would  come  in  under  this,  but  I  have  put 
it  under  sanitation. 

19.969.  Have  you  any  objection  to  read  it  now  ? — On 
page  254  be  says :  "  (1)  that  as  regards  the  whole  peiiod 
"  of  27  years,"  (1861  to  1887)  "rates  of  mortality 
"  from  small-pox  have  been  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
"  borough  in  those  sub-districts  of  Sheffield  in  which 
"  conditions  of  overcrowding  and  general  unwholesome- 
"  ness  have  been  most  pronounced  ;  and  (2)  that  as 
"  regards  the  three  several  periods  of  nine  years,  there 
"  has  been  a  similar  excess  above  the  rate  of  the 
"  borough  of  small-pox  death-rates,  in  districts  of  pro- 
"  nounced  unwholesomeness  during  the  two  periods, 
"  1861-69  and  1870-78,  whilst  in  the  third  period, 
'•'  1879-87,  correspondence  of  excess  of  small-pox  with 
"  exceptional  unwholesomeness  has  been  much  less 
"  conspicuous." 

19.970.  Is  not  that  clearly  exprssed  ? — I  think  so, 
very,  if  only  that  had  not  been  qualified  by  stating,  as 
I  think  he  does  afterwards  

"19,971.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  is  the  paragraph 
before  the  one  which  you  have  just  read :  "  The  ex- 
"  ceptional  incidence  of  fatal  small-pox  in  the  districts 
"  Of  North  Sheffield,  West  Sheffield,  and  Nether 
"  Hallam  during  this  period,  though  not  correspond- 
"  ing  with  any  change  in  the  general  sanitary  circum- 
"  stances  of  the  sub-districts,  does  coi'respond  to  some 
*  extent  with  a  special  incidence  of  small -pox  which 
"  took  place  during  1887  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
"  Winter  Street  Small-Pox  Hospital  (to  be  referred  to 


"  later  on  in  this  report),  and  which  necessarily  in-  Mr. 
"  volved  the  three  sub-districts  in   question"? — On    A.  Wheeler. 

page  256,  having  quoted  what  appears  to  be  so  perfectly   

conclusive  about  the  unsanitary  conditions  of*  certain    17  Feb.  1892. 

districts  in  the  town,  he  says  :  "It  will  be  obvious   

"  from  what  has  already  been  said  in  previous  sections  of 
"  this  report  tbat  the  different  incidence  in  1887-88, 
"  whether  in  increase  or  in  decrease  of  fatal  small-pox  on 
"  sub-districts,  cannot  well  have  been  related  to  changes 
"  in  their  general  sanitary  circumstances,  or  in  the 
"  condition  of  their  vaccination,  and  the  question 
"  arises,  how  far  the  rank  in  1887-88  of  at  any  rate 
"  some  of  these  sub-districts  has  been  influenced  by 
"  their  proximity  to  the  Winter  Street  Hospital,  which 
"  had  not  at  the  date  of  previous  epidemics  been 
"  built." 

19.972.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  there  any  contradic- 
tion in  that ;  are  not  those  two  in  harmony  ? — It  seems 
that  afterwards  he  had  overtopped  what  he  allows  to  be 
so  strong  a  point  by  the  Winter  Street  Hospital ;  if  I 
have  misjudged  him  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected. 

19.973.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  With  regard  to  Salisbury 
Terrace  you  assume  that  the  small-pox  poison  was 
conveyed  by  the  air  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

19.974.  If  it  was  simply  conveyed  by  the  air  one 
would  assume  that  all  the  parts  equally  near  would  be 
equally  affected  ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  it  may  be  con- 
veyed by  personal  communication,  and  by  the  convey- 
ance of  small-pox  patients  along  the  streets  ;  have  you 
considered  the  lines  of  street  along  which  patients 
would  be  conveyed  to  Winter  Street? — The  bulk  of 
them  would  be  conveyed  along  Bolsover  Street,  Winter 
Street,  and  Weston  Street ;  the  bulk  of  them  would 
come  up  that  way. 

19.975.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Would  they  go  along 
Salisbury  Terrace  ? — They  would  pass  the  end  of  it ; 
there  are  continuous  houses  all  round  there. 

19.976.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Where  is  the  entrance  to  the 
hospital  in  relation  to  those  streets  ? — There  is  one  in 
Winter  Street,  and  there  is  another  along  the  St. 
Stephen's  Boad,  but  I  will  not  speak  decidedly  as  to 
that. 

19.977.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  gather  from  the  passage  you 
have  just  read,  that  from  the  year  1861  onwards  the 
general  rate  had  been  relatively  higher  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  had  generally  been  regarded  as  the  un- 
wholesome ones  ? — Yes. 

19.978.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  small-pox  during 
the  epidemic  period  of  1887-88  in  the  districts  which 
had  been  signalised  by  a  high  general  rate  of  mortality, 
showed  in  those  districts  the  highest  death-rates?  — 
That  is  so. 

19.979.  (Chairman.)  Has  St.  Stephen's  Road  a  low 
class  of  house  ? — No,  not  particularly. 

19.980.  Not  a  lot  of  courts  such  as  you  have  described  ? 
— No ;  moderately  new  houses. 

19.981.  Having  regard  to  its  open  sitiiation,  close  to 
the  Recreation  Ground  with  very  little  beside  it,  did  it 
not  suffer  rather  exceptionally  :  there  are  nine  infected 
houses  in  not  a  very  long  row  houses.  Looking  at  it 
roughly,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  that  is  about  one  house 
in  three  in  the  whole  road,  that  is  a  very  remarkable 
case,  is  it  not  ? — They  are  peculiar  houses  ;  they  contain 
a  very  large  number  of  families.  They  are  built  upon 
a  steep  slope,  and  there  are  two  stories  below  the  St. 
Stephen's  Road  in  the  bottom  of  the  houses,  so  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  in  those  houses. 

19.982.  That  would  be  rather  a  healthy  situation 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

19.983.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Your  attention  has  been  directed 
to  page  xxi  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  report :  "  Up  to  the 
"  period  (March  31st,  1888)  when  19"3  per  1,000  at- 
"  tacks  and  1"87  per  1,000  deaths  had  taken  place, 
"  this  epidemic  was  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Barry. 
"  It  has  been  found  that  if  so-called  '  sanitary  circum- 
"  '  stances'  have  had  influence  at  all  upon  the  rate  of 
"  attack  and  death,  such  influence  is  not  demonstrable, 
"  and  can,  at  the  utmost,  have  been  but  small  ?  " — Yes. 

19.984.  Do  I  understand  your  ai'gument  to  be  that, 
judging  from  the  large  parallelism  between  a  high 
death-rate  and  the  districts  most  specially  affected  by 
small-pox,  you  gather  that  there  is  some  sanitary  or 
insanitary  connexion  between  the  distribution  of  the 
epidemic  and  the  existence  of  those  conditions  ? — Of  the 
strongest  possible  character. 

19.985.  Rather  than  attributing:  the  causation  of  the 
epidemic  to  the  immediate  inxlaence  of  the  hospital  ? 

in  A 
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Mr.  —  I  am  afraid  that  attributirg   it  to  the  proximity 

A.  Wheeler,  of  the  hospital,  is  likely  to  draw  people's  minds  away 

  from  the  general  improvement  of  Sheffield  to  other 

17  Feb.  1892.  matters  of  less  importance. 

19.986.  I  find  that  the  small-pox  death-rate  of  South 
Sheffield  was  2T0  per  1,000  living  during  the  epidemic  ; 
and  of  Sheffield  Park,  2"5  per  1,000  living,  as  against 
Nether  Hallam  137,  and  Ecclesall  1'13,  both  of  which 
latter  I  gathered  from  you,  lie  largely  within  the  4,000 
feet  area  ? — Yes ;  supposing  you  could  treat  Ecclesall 
properly ;  that  is  to  say,  separately  as  regards  its 
thinnest  and  densest  populations,  then  you  would  find 
that  Ecclesall  would  come  out  as  well  as  Nether  Hallam.. 
I  went  to  the  trouble  of  taking  out  all  the  0-10  cases  (not 
the  deaths  but  the  eases)  of  small-jDOx  of  children  vacci- 
nated, and  put  them  on  a  large  map  of  the  sewage 
system  of  Sheffield,  which  contains  nearly  all  the 
streets  ;  it  enabled  me  to  fix  the  spots  in  nearly  every 
instance,  and  I  placed  them  upon  the  map.  Now  if 
you  place  the  tracing  which  I  have  here  from  that 
map  over  the  Ecclesall  district  you  see  at  once  that 
the  worst  and  largest  number  of  cases  in  the  children 
occurred  just  in  that  portion  of  Ecclesall  which  runs 
into  the  centre  of  the  town. 

19.987.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  the  Commission 
the  proportion  of  the  better  part  of  Ecclesall  to  the 
rest  of  Ecclesall  P — That  I  cannot  do  ;  I  have  no 
means  of  doing  it. 

19.988.  But  there  is  a  crowded  part  which  will  con- 
tain the  largest  population  ? — No  doubt. 

19.989.  It  is  consistent  with  that  that  the  rate  may 
have  been  just  as  great  in  the  other  part  of  Ecclesall 
as  in  the  crowded  part  of  Ecclesall  ? — I  am  trying  to 
point  out  that;  there  is  hardly  a  case  in  the  best  por- 
tion of  Ecclesall.  Here  is  one,  "  Never  in  bed," 
another  "  20  spots,"  and  another  "12  spots."  If  you 
take  out  those  three  there  is  not  a  case. 

19.990.  How  many  are  there  in  the  other  part  ? — 
There  are  dozens  of  them.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  small-pox  in  Ecclesall  was  in  the  densest  neigh- 
bourhood. Eccleshall  is  really  a  very  old  part  of  the 
town  ;  there  has  always  been  this  part  of  Sheffield.  If 
you  could  take  the  densest  part  of  it  out  you  would 
not  have  only  a  little  district  like  Upper  Hallam  in 
which  it  was  said  the  numbers  were  too  small  for 
averaging,  but  you  would  have  a  large  district  and 
a  large  population. 

19.991.  What  would  the  population  of  that  part  of 
Ecclesall  be  if  you  excluded  what  yon  call  the  town 
part  ? — I  beg  to  hand  you  the  Ordnance  map,  which  will 
show  yon  how  the  buildings  run  into  that  district.  If  you 
look  at  the  maps  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  you  do  not  get 
the  population  of  Ecclesall  as  you  ought  to  do  ;  but  if 
you  look  at  the  Ordnance  map  yon  will  see  that  it  is 
very  largely  populated,  but  ifc  is  populated  with  a  very 
different  population  from  the  other  district. 

(Br.  Collins.)  On  page  7  of  Dr.  Barry's  report  the 
population  of  Ecclesall  is  given  as  77,085. 

19.992.  (Chairman.)  But  the  witness  is  excluding  the 
populous  part  of  Ecclesall ;  I  was  asking  him  as  to 
the  non-populous  part  of  Ecclesall,  which  he  is  seek- 
ing to  deal  with  separately  ? — Not  exactly  the  "  non- 
"  populous  "  part  but  not  the  densest. 

19.993.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  70,000  would 
be  in  that  part  that  you  treat  as  the  dense  part  ? — I 
have  no  mearis  of  knowing  that.  Then  proceeding 
with  my  statement  I  go  on  to  say  that  the  Winter 
Street  Hospital  was  not  an  old  and  badly  built  one, 
badly  ventilated,  and  with  no  through  ventilation.  It 
was  a  new  hospital  comparatively,  being  only  seven  years 
old  (page  267  of  the  report)  ;  there  were  at  the  worst 
1,450  cubic  feet  of  air  per  bed.  There  were  air  shafts, 
inlet  and  outlet,  and  the  wards  had  ample  window  ac- 
commodation, so  that  if  full  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
air  of  the  wards  should  be  at  any  time  foul.  Compare 
such  a  state  of  things  with  the  houses  in  the  parts  of 
the  town  so  thickly  studded  with  red  dots  in  Dr.  Barry's 
Map  XX.  These  parts  of  the  town  were  thickly  strewn 
with  cases  of  small-pox  being  treated  at  home,  and  the 
rooms  that  these  cases  of  small-pox  were  in  had  no 
such  provision  for  ventilation  or  for  change  of  air  as 
I  have  been  recalling  in  the  Winter  Street  Hospital. 
They  were  in  far  too  many  cases  being  treated  in 
houses  whose  front  door  was  the  only  door;  whose 
solitary  duor  was  in  close  proximity  to  a  huge  privy 
abomination,  in  some  cases  containing  tons  and  tons 
of  filthy  and  malodorous  refuse.  They  were  homes 
containing  not  the  small  minority  of  the  small- pox  in 


the  town  hut  the  majority  of  the  cases.  After  thus  re- 
calling the  state  of  the  small-pox  stricken  houses  in 
the  thickest  populated  parts  of  the  town,  is  it  possible 
that  it  can  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 
well -ventilated  hospital  in  Winter  Street  was  doing 
a  tithe  of  the  mischief  in  spreading  the  disease  that 
these  poor  apologies  for  homes  were  doing.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  for  a  moment  to  suppose 
so.  I  wish  that  you  bad  seen  the  crofts  of  the  town 
before  the  recent  stir  about  sanitation  that  has  seized 
Sheffield.  I  wish  that  you  could  see  the  contrast  in 
these  poor  dens,  where  through  ventilation  is  impos- 
sible and  foul  air  the  rule ;  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  hospital  theory  of  causation  had  not  a  ring  of 
conviction  about  it  for  you.  In  connexion  with  this 
notion  of  the  hospital  having  caused  the  spread  of  the 
small-pox  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  beginning  and 
spread  of  the  small-pox  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1871. 
All  the  particulars  that  I  am  about  to  quote  I  obtained 
by  searching  the  files  of  the  ' '  Sheffield  and  Rotherham 
"  Independent "  at  the  public  library,  in  the  Sheffield 
Central  Library.  Board  of  Guardians  meeting  reported 
18th  August  1871.  Small-pox  reappears  in  the  town  in 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  Sheffield  Union.  The 
cases  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  were  as  follows.  Now  I 
may  point  out  that  in  that  purple  portion  I  was  men- 
tioning, you  will  find  these  streets  which  I  am  just 
about  to  mention,  and  this  was  in  the  1871  epidemic, 
not  in  the  1887  epidemic.  The  first  case  was  in  Silver 
Street,  West  Sheffield,  6  years  of  age  ;  confluent ;  un- 
vaccinated  ;  cured.  The  second,  3  years  of  age  ;  Scot- 
land Street,  North  Sheffield  ;  confluent ;  unviiccinated  ; 
cured.  The  third,  51  years,  Shepherd  Street,  North 
Sheffield ;  confluent ;  unvaccinated  ;  died.  The  fourth, 
50  years,  Ebenezer  Street,  North  Sheffield  ;  discrete ; 
vaccinated ;  cured.  The  fifth,  50  years,  Ebenezer 
Street ;  bad  case  ;  vaccinated ;  under  treatment.  The 
sixth,  11  years,  Ebenezer  Street;  discrete;  vaccinated; 
mild  case.  The  seventh,  14  years ;  Shepherd  Street ; 
confluent ;  severe  ;  unvaccinated.  The  eighth,  3  years  ; 
Shepherd  Street ;  confluent ;  severe  ;  unvaccinated. 
The  ninth,  5  years  ;  Shepherd  Street ;  confluent ;  very 
severe ;  unvaccinated.  The  tenth,  19  years ;  Hollis 
Croft,  North  Sheffield ;  vaccinated ;  mild.  Now  all 
those  which  are  the  first  cases  in  the  1871  epidemic  lie 
just  in  that  purple  district  which  I  mentioned  which 
contained  in  the  1887  epidemic,  so  many  years  later, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  small-pox  cases. 

19.994.  Did  the  first  cases  begin  in  the  same  district 
in  the  1887  epidemic  also  ? — No  ;  the  first  maps  in  the 
Sheffield  report  show  that  they  began  on  the  outside, 
on  the  west,  I  think. 

19.995.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Was  there  a  small-pox 
hospital  there  then  ?  —  There  was  not.  Alderman 
Vickers,  in  the  same  paper,  complained  of  the  state  of 
the  sewers,  and  that  they  were  causing  disease.  At 
the  next  week's  meeting  there  were  two  deaths  from 
small-pox,  both  in  No.  3  Court,  Queen's  Square,  still  in 
North  Sheffield.  The  mother  of  these  children  had 
died  of  the  same  disease  before  them.  The  31st  of  the 
same  month  there  were  six  deaths  from  small-pox,  four 
of  them  in  North  Sheffield.  The  7th  September  there 
were  four  small-pox  deaths  reported,  all  occurred  in 
the  North  Sheffield  district  and  near  Shepherd  Street. 
On  the  14th  of  September  there  was  a  large  vote  of 
money  for  sewer  improvements.  This  is  the  very  same 
spot  in  which  you  will  find  the  bulk  of  the  red  spots  in 
the  last  epidemic.  It  is  the  worst  part  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield.  It  is  part  of  the  portion  that  the  Medical 
Officer  proposed  to  pull  down  under  the  powers  of  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Act  of  1875.  It  was  long  years 
afterwards  that  the  Winter  Street  Hospital  was  built. 
Was  it  want  of  vaccination  that  made  the  small-pox 
commence  there  ?  That  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
believe.  It  was  the  vile  conditions  of  this  overcrowded 
place.  With  that  I  dismiss  the  hospital  causation.  I 
think  it  is  unproved  and  unproveable. 

19.996.  (Chairman.)  Reverting  to  the  last  question  I 
asked  you,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter  not 
without  its  importance,  when  one  is  considering  the 
effect  of  the  hospital,  that  this  district  which  you  are 
speaking  of  as  the  most  liable  to  small-pox,  and  which 
you  emphasised  as  the  district  where  it  commenced  in 
1871;  was  not  the  district  in  which  it  commenced  in 
1 887.  Is  not  that  important  to  bear  in  mind  ? — But 
one  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  cases  running 
about  the  town  in  other  districts  before  it  settled  down 
to  an  epidemic,  but  when  it  got  to  an  epidemic  then  it 
was  there  that  the  first  cases  began.  There  is  also  this 
consideration  which  lies  in  one's  mind  with  regaid  to 
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any  small-pox  epidemic  ;  that  is  its  decline.  When  you 
see  the  extent  of  small -pox  in  Sheffield  getting  to 
thousands  of  cases,  the  remarkable  decline  is  more 
wonderful  to  me  than  any  amount  of  accession.  There 
is  a  great  deal  said  in  respect  of  re-vaccination  having 
caused  the  decline  in  Sheffield  of  the  epidemic  ;  a  great 
deal  of  the  closing  of  the  Hospital  in  Winter  Street. 
But  the  decline  was  an  abrupt  decline,  when  there 
were  hundreds  of  centres  of  infection  over  the  worst 
areas  of  the  town. 

19.997.  But  were  not  those  crowded  cases  you  are 
speaking  of  all  of  them  cases  in  the  hospital,  brought 
from  other  parts  of  the  town  ? — N  o,  Dr.  Barry  refers  to 
them  as  of  the  pre-hospital  period. 

19.998.  Was  there  what  was  then  called  the  Borough 
Hospital,  which  existed  then  ? — Yes. 

19.999.  According  to  Dr.  Barry's  report  (page  4)  the 
epidemic  of  1887-88  broke  out  in  March  1887,  in  the 
Brightside  and  Park  districts.  "  One  person  only  of  this 
"  group,  a  young  man  20  years  of  age,  who  alone  bad 
"  never  been  vaccinated,  developed  small -pox  of  a  severe 
"  type.  He  was  removed  to  the  Borough  Hospital  on 
"  April  17th,  where  he  died  nine  days  afterwards.  In 
"  the  other  persons  who  were  affected,  and  whose 
"  homes  were  scattered  over  the  Brightside  district,  the 
"  disease  was  not  recognised  as  small-pox  until  they 
"  had  had  opportunities  of  communicating  it  to  mem- 
"  bers  of  their  families,  or  to  servants  in  their  employ- 
"  ment,  the  last  named  in  some  cases  being  sent  on 
"  becoming  ill  to  their  own  homes  before  being  re- 
"  moved  to  hospital.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways 
"  several  new  centres  of  infection  were  formed,  and 
"  by  the  end  of  May,  17  persons  living  in  12  houses 
"  situate  in  various  parts  of  Brightside  and  Park  dis- 
"  tricts  had  been  attacked  by  the  disease.  Of  these, 
"  nine  were  sent  to  the  Borough  Hospital."  At  that 
time  had  it  broken  out  in  the  district  you  are  speaking 
of  ? — Tes  ;  you  will  lind  in  Dr.  Barry's  Map  II.  that  they 
are  just  in  that  district,  and  in  Map  III.  the  same. 

20.000.  In  Map  II.,  which  is  to  the  23rd  of  April, 
there  is  one  case  in  that  district  ? — Yes. 

20.001.  And  a  good  many  cases  are  elsewhere,  con- 
siderably outside  P — Yes. 

20.002.  By  the  21st  of  May  there  is  only  one  case,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  district  you  speak  of  as  the 
worst  district,  and  at  that  time  there  were  nine  in  the 
hospital  ? — I  have  not  looked  to  see  where  the  nine 
came  from. 

{Chairman.)  They  came  from  the  Brightside  and  Park 
districts.  At  that  time  10  people  were  in  the  hospital, 
and  in  that  district  substantially  those  were  the  only 
people  suffering  there  from  small-pox.  The  existence 
of  the  disease  in  this  worst  district,  the  district  where 
it  commenced  in  1871,  were  all  subsequent  to  that. 

(Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  The  cases  which  commenced 
after  the  hospital  was  established  came  upon  the  side 
of  the  hospital  towards  Brightside  ;  if  there  is  anything 
in  that  the  first  cases  seem  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Brightside  direction. 

20.003.  (Chairman.)  I  was  calling  attention  to  this, 
that  in  1871  the  disease  began  in  that  bad  district ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  altogether  unimportant  that  the 
first  commencement  (beyond  isolated  cases)  in  that  dis- 
trict was  after  people  began  to  be  brought  to  the 
hospital  from  other  districts  ?  —  On  page  6  of  Dr. 
Barry's  report,  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  have  all 
the  cases  reported  ;  the  fifth  column  is  North  Sheffield  ; 
it  is  true  that  there  are  cases  in  other  parts,  but  it 
certainly  sets  on  heaviest  in  North  Sheffield ;  it  began 
in  Nether  Hallam  earlier,  but  holds  on  in  North 
Sheffield. 

20.004.  Not  until  June,  at  all  events,  and  at  that 
time  the  hospital  was  in  use  ?— But  it  then  sets  on 
heaviest  in  the  North  Sheffield  district. 

^20,005.  Nobody  has  suggested  that  if  it  gets  into  a 
district  of  that  sort  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  good 
home  for  it ;  the  only  point  is  whether  the  collecting  of 
cases  at  the  hospital  is  calculated  to  bring  it  there  to 
an  extent  to  which  it  is  not  otherwise  likely  to  be 
there  ?— Quite  so. 

20,006.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  If  you  refer  to  Map 
XXXII.  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  date  of  that  map  the 
new  cases  were  all  in  the  Brightside  direction ;  at  that 
time  there  was  no  case  at  all  in  Winter  Street ;  thev 
came  along  St.  Stephen's  Road  and  Summer  Street 
chiefly,  all  in  the  direction  of  Brightside,  where  the 
first  outbreak  took  place  ? — That  is  all  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  drainage  of  Sheffield. 


20.007.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  Mr. 
statement  ? — I  am  now  going  to  the  hospital  classifica-     A.  Wheeler. 
tion  of  the  patients.    I  have  already  mentioned  the  case   

of  Mrs  Hutt,  who  was  re-vaccinated,  went  to  Winter    17  Feb.  1892. 

Street  Hospital,  and  was  marked  up  as  uuvaccinated,   

and  all  because  she  went  to  the  hospital  in  so  bad  a 
state  that  she  could  give  no  account  of  her  vaccination. 
I  insist  that  this  is  a  perfectly  typical  unvaccinated 
case.  If  the  small-pox  is  so  bad  that  there  is  little  or 
no  chance  that  the  patiefit  can  tell  anything  of  the 
vaccination,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  arm  will 
be  in  such  a  state  that  it  will  not  report  for  the  patient. 
In  that  case  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  record  of 
"unvaccinated."  Does  the  hospital  record  give  any 
countenance  to  such  a  supposition  ?  It  gives  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  to  it.  It  is  almost 
always  the  case  that  the  unvaccinated  are  in  the  worst 
forms  of  the  disease.  And  further,  when  we  can 
analyse  the  cases,  we  find  that  with  the  exception  that 
the  unvaccinated  are  in  the  general  less  able  to  pull 
through  than  the  vaccinated,  due  to  their  worse  phy- 
sique, there  is  a  real  parallelism  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
disease.  I  was  able  to  see  several  of  the  hospital  reports 
at  the  library.  That  for  1883  reports  that  33  small- 
pox cases  were  treated  and  three  died.  Three  had 
good  marks,  27  had  indifferent  marks,  and  one  had  re- 
vaccination  marks.  One  was  said  to  be  vaccinated,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  but  when  it  came  in 
it  was  in  confluent  eruption.  One  was  never  vaccinated 
This  was  a  fatal  case  and  two  of  the  vaccinated  died 
This  note  about  the  one  "said  to  be  vaccinated,"  is  a 
complete  confirmation  of  Mrs.  Hutt's  case.  It  is  the 
confluent  eruption  that  gave  the  element  of  doubt  to  it. 
Of  the  staff  three  took  the  small-pox,  one  of  the  three 
was  Dr.  Whitelegge,  a  cook  also,  and  a  servant  in  charge 
of  the  small-pox  block.  The  doctor  says,  "  My  own  case 
"  was  very  mild." 

20.008.  Are  you  quoting  from  the  report? — I  am 
quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Sheffield  Borough  Fever 
Hospital  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March  1883. 
The  doctor  says  (page  4)  ' '  My  own  case  was  very  mild, 
"  there  being  scarcely  any  eruption,  although  there  was 
"  considerable  primary  fever.  I  had  been  repeatedly 
"  re-vaccinated,  and  had  been  much  exposed  to  infec- 
"  tion,  during  the  last  few  years,  without  ill  effect. 
"  The  ward  maid  had  been  re-vaccinated  on  commen- 
"  cing  duty,  but  with  only  slight  results."  The  fever 
was  high  and  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  eraption. 
The  cook  was  vaccinated,  but  not  re-vaccinated,  the 
nurses  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated.  Here  then  32 
cases  out  of  33  were  vaccinated,  and  two  deaths  out 
of  three.    The  1884  experience  was  very  like  it. 

20.009.  Those  are  the  Medical  Officer's  reports  ? — 
Tes. 

20.010.  Have  you  got  the  reports  ? — No,  they  are  in 
the  library ;  I  was  able  to  see  them,  but  not  to  bring 
them  away.  Dr.  C.  H.  Willey  was  the  reporter;  at 
page  7  of  the  report  of  the  Sheffield  Borough  Hospital 
for  infectious  diseases  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
March  1884,  he  says  :  "  Considering  that  vaccination  is 
"  general,  the  type  has  been  decidedly  severe.  Of  the 
"  27  cases  admitted,  only  four  were  modified  small- 
"  pox  ('varioloid'),  seven  were  of  the  'discrete' 
"  variety,  10  were  'coherent,'  and  seven  were  of  the 
"  'confluent,'  or  most  severe  form.  One  of  the  '  con- 
"  '  fluent '  and  one  of  the  'coherent'  cases  were  also 
"  haemorrhagic.  Both  recovered.  Of  these  27  admis- 
"  sions,  16  have  been  discharged  well,  two  died,  and 
"  nine  remain,  of  whom  all  but  one  are  convalescent. 
"  One  of  the  fatal  cases  was  a  child  who  had  never 
"  been  vaccinated ;  the  other  was  a  young  man  who 
"  was  said  to  have  been  vaccinated  when  a  child,  but 
' '  upon  whom  only  a  very  questionable  mark  could  be 
"  found.  Both  had  the  disease  in  the  most  severe 
"  form."  This  said  to  be  vaccinated  case  again  tells 
the  same  story  of  the  confluence  being  the  cause  of  the 
doubt.  The  table  given  is  instructive,  and  the  figures 
are  given  in  my  Table  O.,  which  I  will  hand  in.  (The 
table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  0.,%>age  615.) 
It  seems  to  me  so  clear  in  this  experience,  that  it  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  classification  of  "  said  to  be  vacci- 
"  nated  "  that  makes  the  numbers  and  fatality  of  the 
unvaccinated,  that  I  marvel  that  it  should  be  at  all  con- 
tested. Now  the  strange  thing  about  this  table  is  that 
you  have  here  "  Re- vaccinated,"  "good  vaccination 
■'  marks,"  "  indifferent  marks,"  "  scarcely  visible,"  and 
"  never  vaccinated,"  five  different  classes.  In  1885  yon 
have  three  different  classes,  "  vaccinated,"  "  re-vacci- 
;:  nated,"  and  "  unvaccinated;"  in  1886  you  have  two. 
Now,  how  is  it  that  the  three  of  that  year  and  the  five 
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Mr.         of  the  first  melt  down  to  two  ?    If  in  this  epidemic 
A.  Wheeler,    there  was  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  marks,  why 
  Was  not  the  same  to  be  found  in  the  1886  epidemic  ? 

 6  ' 1892'      20,011.  Two  of  those  classifications  disappear  by 

simply  giving  up  the  division  into  good  vaccination 
marks  and  indifferent ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  vaccination  ;  it  has  only  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  various  kinds  of  vaccination  ? 
— It  seems  to  me  to  point  very  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  complaint  I  have  been  making  about  there  being 
no  "  No  statement "  cases. 

{Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  does  not  say  that  they  could 
not  see  the  vaccination  marks,  but  that  the  vaccination 
marks  were  indifferent,  which  looks  as  if  they  were 
visible  enough  to  decide  upon,  and  the  same  applies  to 
"  vaccination  marks  scarcely  visible." 

20.012.  {Chairman.)  I  cannot  understand  that  as 
being  none.  It  seems  to  me  the  first  is  a  division  be- 
tween the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated ;  then  you 
divide  into  four  classes,  in  three  of  which  you  get  good 
marks  and  indifferent  marks,  and  scarcely  any  marks  P 
— I  think  we  are  on  all  fours  as  to  the  explanation. 

20.013.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  thought  you  argued 
from  your  table  that  it  was  because  the  small-pox  was 
confluent  that  they  could  not  see  the  marks ;  whereas 
the  inference  I  should  draw  from  it  was  that  they  could 
see  the  marks,  and  they  pronounced  upon  them  that 
they  were  indifferent  marks,  and,  therefore,  were  able 
to  discriminate  ? — That  is  possible. 

20.014.  {Chairman.)  In  the  first  place,  also,  perhaps 
they  accepted  the  statement,  although  they  could  not 
see  the  marks  ? — I  think  that  is  the  case. 

20.015.  {Sir  James  Paget.)  Is  it  not  important  to 
know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not  P — ]  should  think 
it  of  the  first  importance. 

20.016.  Until  that  is  known  the  table  proves  nothing  ? 
— I  was  wishing  to  draw  particular  attention  to  this, 
that  in  the  earlier  years  in  Sheffield  you  have  a  larger 
classification  than  in  the  later  years,  whereas  in  other 
cases  it  has  been  the  reverse. 

20.017.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  with  "  indifferent 
"vaccination  marks"  or  "vaccination  marks  scarcely 
"  visible  "  are  put  down  as  unvaccinated  P — I  feel  con- 
fident of  it. 

20.018.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  come  to  that  con- 
clusion ;  is  there  any  evidence  of  it  ? — I  know  I  had  a 
quotation  on  that  very  point ;  it  was  the  one  I  referred 
to  last  week,  if  you  recollect ;  the  only  death  in  one  of 
the  years,  I  think  it  was  1878,  it  was  said  to  be  un- 
vaccinated for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  very  severe  case, 
whereas  it  was  actually  in  the  Public  Vaccinator's  list 
as  "  successfully  vaccinated." 

20.019.  {Mr.  Bright.)  It  was  upon  that  very  case  that 
I  asked  that  the  Public  Vaccinator's  books  should  be 
procured  ? — It  was. 

20.020.  {Br.  Collins.)  Dr.  Gregory,  in  Volume  22  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transactions,  stated  that 
"  great  difficulties  were  necessarily  experienced  in 
"  determining  who  had  been  really  vaccinated  of  those 
"  who  assumed  to  have  undergone  that  process.  The 
"  cicatrix  was  our  chief  guide,  but  this  often  failed 
"  us  from  the  swollen  and  pock-covered  condition  of 
"  the  arm  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  admission"? — 
Yes,  no  doubt. 

20.021.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  difficulty  about  the  discovery  of  the  fact  of  vac- 
cination ;  but  I  understand  you  to  be  suggesting  that 
the  proper  inference  from  this  change  in  the  classifica- 
tion was  that  they  had  commenced  to  put  persons  in 
whom  they  could  see  vaccination  marks,  although 
little  or  indifferent,  into  the  unvaccinated  class  P — 
Where  there  was  a  doubt,  I  think  that  must  be  so. 

20.022.  Why  must  it  be  so  ;  why  should  not  they  put 
them  into  the  vaccinated  class  if  they  could  see  that 
there  were  marks,  although  indifferent  or  scarcely 
visible  P — That  raises  the  whole  question. 

20.023.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  Dr.  Willey 
alive  P — Yes,  I  believe  &o. 

20.024.  Surely,  if  that  be  so,  you  could  ascertain 
from  him  whether  he  classed  the  "  scarcely  visible " 
under  the  11  unvaccinated  "  or  not? — It  seems  so  simple 
when  the  hospital  classification  says,  "we  only  regard  as 
"  vaccinated  chose  who  show  marks,"  and  the  two 
classes  of  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  only  are  in  the 
last  epidemic. 


20.025.  {Chairman.)  But  the  indifferent  vaccination 
marks  must  show  ? — But  there  are  many  who  do  not 
show  any. 

20.026.  But  that  is  not  the  point ;  you  have  put  in  a 
classification  which  shows  amongst  other  vaccination 
marks  "indifferent"  and  "  scarcely  visible,"  and  you 
are  suggesting  that  the  persons  who  were  so  classed  in 
the  first  classification  were  subsequently  put  in  the  un- 
vaccinated. Now  the  cases  I  am  putting  to  you  showed 
marks ;  why  do  you  suggest  that  they  are  put  subse- 
quently under  the  head  of  "unvaccinated  "  ? — If  the 
marks  were  scarcely  visible  and  they  only  gave  two 
classes  I  presume  I  should  be  doing  no  injustice  to 
Dr.  Willey  in  saying  that  I  believe  they  would  put  them 
in  the  unvaccinated ;  I  believe  we  should  hear  that 
from  Dr.  Willey. 

20.027.  Do  you  think  any  human  being  who  had  to 
investigate  the  matter  would  be  justified  in  acting  upon 
an  assumption  of  that  sort  P — I  have  a  recollection  of 
corresponding  with  Dr.  Willey  about  that  change. 

20.028.  {Sir  James  Paget.)  Did  he  distinctly  say  he 
had  put  the  "  indifferent  "  and  "  scarcely  visible  " 
marks  down  as  "  not  vaccinated"? — I  really  cannot 
say  exactly  what  he  said,  but  I  can  say  that  I  wrote  to 
him  and  I  gave  him  a  form  with  the  larger  number  of 
classifications,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  fill  that  up ; 
he  wrote  me  saying  that  he  could  not. 

20.029.  Because  he  had  put  them  all  down  under  one 
heading  P — I  think  I  have  that  letter  at  home. 

20.030.  You  have  no  more  evidence  that  he  put  down 
the  "  indifferent  "  and  "  scarcely  visible  "  marks  as 
cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  vaccination  at  all  ? — 
Np. 

20.031.  {Mr.  Picton.)  You  know  at  all  events  that 
when  the  distinction  is  given  up  the  proportion  put 
down  as  unvaccinated  considerably  increases.  The 
first  column  gives  the  cases  ;  in  the  first  column  in  1884 
you  notice  there  are  27  cases,  and  only  one  unvaccina- 
ted. In  the  next  year,  1885,  there  are  201  cases  and 
49  put  down  as  unvaccinated ;  that  is  a  very  much 
larger  proportion.  In  1886  the  proportion  is  less,  but 
still  it  is  larger  than  in  1884 ;  there  are  55  cases  and 
seven  out  of  those  unvaccinated,  whereas  there  is  only 
one  in  27  before  ? — And  four  of  them  confluent  in  1886. 

20.032.  There  are  three  years  in  succession ;  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  that  immense 
variation  in  vaccination  during  that  time,  and  it  seems 
significant  that  the  proportion  of  unvaccinated  cases 
should  have  so  largely  increased  immediately  P  — 
Undoubtedly. 

20.033.  {Mr.  Whitbread.)  I  want  to  know  whether 
under  the  "  unvaccinated  are  classed  or  not  children 
on  whom  the  operation  of  vaccination  has  been  per- 
formed, but  who  have  not  been  successfully  vaccinated  ; 
does  unvaccinated  mean  No  attempt  at  vaccination  " 
or  "  Not  successfully  vaccinated  "  ? — On  going  into  a 
hospital  it  means  quite  another  thing  from  examination 
in  a  school ;  if  they  go  into  a  hospital  they  are  only 
classed  as  vaccinated  if  they  can  show  marks  of  some 
sort ;  if  they  show  no  marks  of  any  sort  they  are  classed 
as  unvaccinated. 

20.034.  {Mr.  Picton.)  I  want  to  know  if  you  attach 
any  importance  to  that  remarkable  growth  in  the 
proportion  of  unvaccinated  cases  P — Yes  ;  it  was  that 
which  made  me  say  that  the  "  indifferent "  and  "  scarcely 
"  visible  "  must,  in  my  judgment,  be  in  the  unvacci- 
nated class,  when  that  class  was  swallowed  up  which 
had  distinguished  them. 

20.035.  Did  you  look  at  the  general  record  of  vacci- 
nation in  Sheffield  for  those  years  apart  from  the  small- 
pox cases ;  I  mean  the  registers  of  vaccination  ? — I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  looking  at  them. 

20.036.  Cannot  it  be  ascertained  what  proportion  of 
children  were  vaccinated  in  Sheffield  in  those  years, 
1884  and  1885  ? — Yes,  I  gave  that ;  they  do  not  vary  at 
all  hardly. 

20.037.  {Chairma/ii.)  But  then,  you  will  observe,  that 
if  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  year  when  there 
was  this  larger  classification  and  the  next  years,  there 
is  a  still  greater  contrast  between  the  two  years  in 
which  there  is  only  a  division  into  vaccinated  and  un- 
vaccinated, or  at  least  as  great  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion as  there  is  between  those  years  and  the  year 
in  which  there  was  the  larger  classification  ;  that,  con- 
paring  the  proportion  of  7  to  48  witli  the  proportion  of 
49  to  148,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  un- 
vaccinated to  the  vaccinated  is  very  striking,  although 
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you  have  only  the  same  kind  of  division  in  each  set  of 

years  ?  Yes,  that  is  so,  but  it  is  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  greater,  it  is  true. 

20.038.  But  when  you  say  "  the  same  direction " 
then  you  have  only  the  division  into  "  vaccinated  "  and 
"unvaccinated?"  The  contrast  that "  you  see  between 
1885  and  1886  cannot  have  arisen  from  the  dividing 
only  into  vaccinated  and  mwaccinated,  because  that 
was  done  in  both  years  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  looking  at 
1885  and  1886  together. 

20.039.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  both  1885  and  1886  together 
the  percentage  of  the  unvaccinated  to  the  total  is 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  1884  ? — Yes. 

20.040.  That,  is  to  say,  where  the  classification  is 
fuller  the  proportion  of  the  unvaccinated  to  the  total  is 
less  P— Yes. 

20.041.  Now,  may  I  ask  whether  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Gregory  has  been  also  noted  by  other  observers  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  people  have 
been  vaccinated  or  not?— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

20.042.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  patients,  on  entering 
the  hospital,  who  do  not  present  marks,  may  fail  to 
present  marks  either  because  the  marks  are  obscured 
by  the  eruption  or  because  they  are  indifferent  or  bad  ? 
—Yes. 

20.043.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  an  obser- 
vation of  Marson  in  the  35th  volume  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Transactions,  in  which  he  says, 
"  Patients  were  never  entered  as  vaccinated  in  the  re- 
"  gister  unless  the  account  of  the  vaccination  was  a 
"  tolerably  clear  one  "  ;  did  Mr.  Marson  make  a  classi- 
fication into  the  "  vaccinated,"  "  unvaccinated, "and  "  no 
"  statement  "  ? — He  has  made  a  classification  which  has 
been  used  all  over  the  world,  but  in  that  classification 
it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Marson  uses  the  word  "  un- 
"  protected,"  and  it  is  put  all  over  the  world  as  "un- 
"  vaccinated." 

20.044.  Does  he  use  the  "no  statement  "  class? — No. 

20.045.  Then  I  take  it  that  a  "no  statement "  case 
he  would  put  into  the  "  unvaccinated  "  P — Into  the 
"  unprotected." 

20.046.  Then  may  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  Glas- 
gow experience  that  in  cases  where  a  confluent  eruption 
had  obscured  the  marks,  on  recovery  the  marks  have 
re-appeared  ? — That  has  been  so. 

20.047.  (Chairman.)  Upon  the  table  we  are  dealing 
with  here  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  a  case  in 
which  there  were  no  marks  was  put  down  as  "  vacci- 
"  nated  "  andnot  as  "  unvaccinated,"  because,  although 
it  being  a  coniluent  case,  they  could  not  see  the  marks, 
the  person  was  stated  to  have  been  vaccinated ;  then 
did  you  not  yourself  suggest  that  that  case  at  the  top 
"  revaccinated  "  was  put  down  as  "  unvaccinated  "  ? — 
Not  in  that  year  ;  that  was  in  1883.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Willey  says  about  it  :  "I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
"  this  patient  was  vaccinated,  but  he  came  at  a  late 
"  stage,  when  the  (confluent)  eruption  concealed  all 
"  traces  of  vaccination  scars." 

20.048.  "Was  there  a  similar  table  for  1883  ?— Yes. 

20.049.  You  have  not  given  us  the  table  for  1883  P— 
I  have  not. 

20.050.  What  was  the  proportion  of  unvaccinated  to 
vaccinated  in  1883  ? — 32  cases  were  vaccinated. 

20.051.  How  many  were  unvaccinated  ? — There  were 
33  cases,  so  that  there  was  only  one  unvaccinated. 

20.052.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  found  in 
Dr.  Willey's  report  any  statement  by  him  as  to  the 
rule  he  had  observed  in  this  matter  ? — I  think  he  men- 
tions that  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me. 

20.053.  But  in  his  reports  did  he  state  what  his  rule 
was  ? — Only  in  the  terms  of  the  notes  that  I  have  been 
reading. 

20.054.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  stated  that  you  had  in- 
vestigated certain  cases  which  have  been  put  down  as 
unvaccinated  and  which  bad  been  really  vaccinated  ? — 
Yes. 

20.055.  And  revaccinated  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  the  general 
hospital  rule  which  makes  me  say  that ;  that  where 
their  rule  is  only  to  go  by  marks,  and  where  they  are 
not  visible  on  account  of  the  eruption  they  cannot  do 
anything  but  put  them  down  as  unvaccinated. 

20.056.  (Chairman.)  Why  not  ?  Supposing  the  case 
is  such  that  you  cannot  see  whether  there  are  marks  or 
not  on  account  of  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  per- 


son states  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  state-  jjfr. 
ment)  that  he  is  vaccinated,  why  should  you  think  they    A.  Wheeler. 

put  him  in  the  unvaccinated  rather  than  in  the  vacci-   

nated  class  P    When  the  stage  of  the  disease  was  such    17  Feb.  1892. 

that  they  could  examine  the  marks  they  might  not  

take  the  statement  of  the  patient,  but  would  put  him 
down  as  unvaccinated ;  but  when  the  state  of  the  body 
was  such  that  the  matter  could  not  be  determined  one 
way  or  the  other  by  the  medical  man,  why  should  you 
assume  that  which  you  do"  assume  P — I  quoted  the  case 
of  Birkenhead  where  the  Medical  Officer  says  that  he 
put  80  per  cent,  of  them  into  the  "  unvaccinated," 
although  they  were  in  that  state. 

20.057.  But  is  it  a  fair  assumption  that  what  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Birkenhead  did  would  be  done  all 
over  the  country  ? — If  they  had  this  rule,  yes. 

20.058.  But  why  are  we  to  assume  that  they  have 
this  rule  ? — I  think  I  must  rely  upon  my  previous 
evidence,  that  up  to  a  certain  year  in  London  they  did 
only  make  two  distinctions,  the  "  vaccinated  "  and  the 
"unvaccinated,"  and  that  when  Dr.  Russell  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  you  got  more  distinction  of  classi- 
fication, but  that  up  to  a  certain  time  you  had  only  two 
distinctions. 

20.059.  Have  you  found  any  evidence  that  a  person 
was  never  put  into  the  vaccinated  class  unless  there 
were  marks,  or  unless  he  was  in  such  a  state  that  the 
medical  attendant  could  see  them  P — I  cannot  say  that. 

20.060.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  not  given  a  case  in 
which  a  person  was  put  into  hospital  with  confluent 
small-pox  and  was  regarded  as  unvaccinated  until  he 
recovered,  when  the  marks  became  visible  ? — Yes. 

20.061.  Do  yon  contend  that  if  that  patient  had  died 
he  would  have  been  put  down  as  unvaccinated  ? — Yes. 

20.062.  (Chairman.)  But  does  it  follow,  although 
there  might  be  many  such  cases,  that  that  must  be  so 
in  every  case,  and  with  every  medical  man  ? — I  cannot 
say  that,  but  when  I  find  so  many  examples  I  must 
take  it  as  the  general  rule. 

20.063.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Do  you  think  many  cases 
would  have  confluent  small-pox  when  admitted? — I 
think  that  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1872  there  were  out 
of  2,763  deaths  394  that  were  not  in  the  hospital  alive 
more  than  from  24  to  48  hours. 

20.064.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  every  case  the  marks 
would  have  been  covered  P — If  they  were  confluent  they 
would ;  if  they  were  hemorrhagic  they  might  not. 

20.065.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  A  case  is  called  confluent 
small-pox  if  the  disease  is  confluent  upon  the  face,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes.  but  they  are  distinguished  as  confluent, 
semi-confluent,  coherent,  and  so  on,  and  that  gives  a 
larger  proportion  of  vaccination  marks,  and  as  you  in- 
crease the  severity  you  get  a  smaller  proportion. 

20.066.  You  are  aware  that  the  term  "  confluent  "  is 
applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  confluent 
upon  the  face  ? — Yes. 

20.067.  Therefore  many  of  the  cases  you  are  quoting 
would  not  have  the  disease  confluent  over  the  arms  p — 
That  is  so. 

20.068.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  I  asked  whether  you  sup- 
posed that  all  cases  of  confluent  small-pox  would  have 
the  vaccination  marks  concealed  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  always  concealed. 

20.069.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Sweeting  at  Question  3731  said  that  he  had  only 
met  with  three  or  four  cases  in  his  experience  where  a 
doubt  had  been  introduced  through  obliteration  P — I 
think  that  must  have  been  very  extraordinary,  judging 
from  other  reports.  Dr.  Sweeting  speaks  of  things 
which  have  come  into  his  experience,  and  I,  on  my  part, 
am  dealing  with  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce, and  am  laying  it  before  you.  I  have  no  desire  to 
press  it  unduly  upon  you.  I  find  I  have  Dr.  Willey's 
statement ;  Dr.  Willey  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  the 
classification  by  eruption  of  the  1885  patients,  and 
here  is  the  experience  :  Re-vaccinated  cases  4.  all  mild  ; 
vaccinated  cases,  35  varioloid,  one  died ;  80  discrete, 
none  died ;  30  coherent,  2  died  ;  5  confluent,  and  4  died. 

20.070.  But  these  numbers  are  totally  different  from 
those  you  have  laid  before  us  in  your  table?  —  Un- 
vaccinated cases,  two  discrete,  mild :  21  coherent,  two 
died;  26  confluent,  12  died.  I  asked  him  if  they  were 
all  tabulated  from  their  vaccination  marks,  and  this  is 
his  reply:  "Yes,  all  but  three.  When  these  were  ad  - 
"  mitted  the  very  full  eruption  obliterated  all  traces  of 
"  the  vaccination  scars.  One  cannot  always  believe 
"  what  the  friends  say  regarding  infantile  vaccination  ; 
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' '  but  I  classed  them  as  indifferent  marks,  two  were 
"  fatal,  one  septicemia." 

20.071.  (Chairman.)  Then  he  could  not  class  them  as 
indifferent  marks  ? — That  is  the  year  when  there  is  no 
classification  about  indifferent  marks. 

20.072.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  What  evidence  is  there 
that  he  classed  them  as  unvaccinated  ? — The  numbers 
do  not  exactly  fit  with  those  on  my  table  :  however 
that  is  the  reply  I  am  giving,  which  he  addressed  to 
me  himself. 

20.073.  (Chairman.)  First  of  all,  it  says  there  were 
only  three,  of  which  he  could  not  seo  whether  there 
were  marks  or  not,  and  those  three  he  classed  as  in- 
different ? — "  When  these  were  admitted  the  very  full 
"  eruption  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  vaccination 
"  scars.  One  cannot  always  believe  what  the  friends 
"  say  regarding  infantile  vaccination,  but  I  classed 
"  them  as  indifferent  marks." 

20.074.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Were  not  you  giving  Dr.  Willey's 
enumeration  of  the  49  unvaccinated  cases  just  now  ? — 
No,  it  was  what  he  classed  them,  from  the  marks.  In 
his  answers  to  me  he  gives  49  unvaccinated  cases,  the 
same  as  my  table ;  but  I  have  17  deaths,  whereas  he 
only  gives  14. 

20.075.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  gather  from  Dr.  Willey's  ex- 
planation that  in  three  cases  said  to  have  been  vaccina- 
ted, but  in  which  the  marks  could  not  be  seen  as  to 
their  number  or  character,  they  were  regarded  or  classed 
by  him  as  having  indifferent  marks  ? — It  looks  like  it. 

20.076.  Without  putting  them  into  a  special  category, 
I  understand  him  to  say  that  the  three  cases  admitted 
to  the  hospital  in  which  no  marks  could  be  seen  he 
regarded  in  his  own  mind  as  three  cases  with  indiffer- 
ent marks  ? — Yes. 

20.077.  That  is  to  say,  he  regarded  them  as  a  certain 
quality  of  mark  cases  ? — Yes,  he  raises  the  quality  in 
his  mind  because  of  the  marks. 

20.078.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Why  could  not  they  be 
seen  ? — Because  the  cases  were  very  bad. 

20.079.  (Br.  Collins.)  Not  because  the  marks  were 
bad  ? — No,  they  were  not  seen. 

20.080.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Does  not  the  enumeration  imply 
that  these  were  three  out  of  49  cases  put  down  as  un- 
vaccinated ? — Yes. 

20.081.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
you  wrote  to  him? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have.  Then 
I  will  pass  over  the  rest  that  I  have  on  my  notes  about 
this,  simply  recalling  the  fact  that  in  the  great  epidemic 
of  1871  and  1872  there  were  out  of  421  cases  196,  or 
nearly  half ,  which  were  "not  stated"  as  to  whether 
they  were  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated ;  but  in  the  last 
epidemic  no  such  division  remains  ;  they  are  all  absorbed 
in  one  or  the  other.  Therefore  one  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  been  in  previous  epidemics  a  very 
large  amount  of  doubt  about  the  cases,  which  in  the 
last  epidemic  is  all  lost  as  they  are  absorbed  into  one 
or  other  of  the  classes  ;  and  one  can  only  suppose  that 
where  there  is  the  rule  that  they  should  not  take  cases 
unless  they  show  marks,  the  "unvaccinated"  should 
suffer  for  it.  Then  I  should  at  this  point  like  to  read 
the  following  list:  19th  October  1871,  five  cases  of 
small-pox  in  the  Sheffield  Workhouse,  two  died,  one 
vaccination  not  stated,  the  other  unvaccinated  : 


Small-pox 
deaths. 

Unvacci- 
nated. 

Vacci- 
nated. 

Not 
stated. 

20th  December  1871  - 

43 

15 

_ 

28 

3rd  January  1872  - 

52 

19 

2 

31 

10th 

42 

12 

3 

27 

17th  „ 

45 

8 

4 

27 

7th  February  ,. 

37 

10 

2 

25 

6th  March  „ 

24 

14 

3 

7 

13th  „ 

24 

14 

1 

9 

20th  ,. 

24 

10 

1 

13 

27th  „ 

13 

(No  divi- 

(No divi- 

(No divi- 

sion.) 

sion.) 

sion.) 

4th  April 

32 

12 

"  Most  others  "  not 

stated. 

12th  „ 

23 

9 

"  Nearly  all  the  others 

not  stated." 

1st  May  , 

16 

4 

4 

8 

8th  „           „  - 

7 

4 

3 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
took  action  on  tbe  number  of  the  "not  stated  "in  the 
small-pox  deaths.  And  Mr.  Bacon  moved  a  resolution 
thai;  was  carried,  asking  the  medical  gentleman  return- 
ing the  deaths  to  be  more  careful,  and  distinguish  in 
their  returns  those  vaccinated,  not  vaccinated,  and  not 
known.    The  next  return  is : 


Small-pox 
deaths. 

Unvacci- 
nated. 

Vacci- 
nated. 

Not 
stated. 

15th  May  1872 

8 

1 

7 

22nd  „ 

6 

5 

1 

29th    „  „ 

9 

3 

1 

6th  June  „ 

5 

2 

1 

2 

12th  „ 

7 

7 

26th  „ 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Total  cases  421 ;  unvaccinated  143 ;  vaccinated  24 ; 
not  stated  196.  That  is  the  way  that  the  medical  men  of 
the  town  responded  to  the  request  for  clearer  informa- 
tion. Then  to  go  on  with  this  treatment  of  the  cases  by 
eruption  :  Here,  then,  are  all  the  cases  classed  accord- 
ing to  such  vaccination  marks  as  were  showing  in  spite 
of  the  worst  eruptive  fever,  and  yet  the  deaths  follow 
the  eruption  just  as  they  always  did,  long  before  vacci- 
nation, whether  vaccinated  or  not.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  get  any  such  history  from  Dr.  Barry's  report;  there 
the  classification  in  this  manner  is  wholly  suppressed. 
The  deaths  from  the  malignant  form  of  the  disease  are 
as  under,  so  far  as  I  can  make  them  out  : 


District. 

Total. 

Vacci- 
nated. 

Unvacci- 
nated. 

Brightside  - 

5 

4 

1 

North  Sheffield  - 

9 

6 

4 

Sheffield  Park 

5 

4 

L 

West  Sheffield 

1 

1 

Eeclesall  - 

5 

4 

1 

Nether  Hallam 

3 

2 

1 

Total  - 

2S 

19 

9 

Which  results  in  this  way  for  the  town :  that  in  the 
worst  form  of  the  disease,  the  hasmorrhagic,  the  deaths 
are  thus  28  in  number,  of  which  19  are  recorded  as 
vaccinated  and  9  as  unvaccinated.  So  that  not  only 
were  there  all  the  types  of  the  disease  in  the  vaccinated 
class,  but  there  was  the;  majority  of  the  malignant  type 
of  the  disease  also.  These,  however,  do  not  find  their 
classification  on  the  pages  devoted  to  the  type  of  the 
disease  in  the  hospital.  To  sum  up  the  hospital  case  in 
the  town.  It  was  not  out  of  the  usual  hospital  ex- 
perience, it  was  conducted  with  the  customary  bias  in 
favour  of  the  vaccinated;  its  classification  of  tho 
patients  was  made  from  the  vaccination  marks,  thus 
producing  a  necessarily  faulty  result,  a  result  that  has 
been  shown  by  instances  to  be  in  error ;  the  hospital 
classification  by  eruption  is  done  as  if  no  serious  mean- 
ing was  attached  to  it ;  the  experience  of  the  hospital 
staff  in  the  disease  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  it 
was  not  in  favour  of  any  protection  in  the  re-vaccina- 
tion or  vaccination  of  its  officials  ;  and  the  theory  that 
the  hospital  in  Winter  Street  was  disseminating  small- 
pox is  not  supported  by  the  evidence.  As  to  sanita- 
tion, the  position  taken  up  by  Dr.  Barry  is  to  me  the 
most  puzzling  when  one  comes  to  his  utterances  on  the 
subject  of  sanitation.  On  page  254  of  his  report  he  says 
that,  "  as  regards  the  whole  period  of  27  years,"  (1861  to 
1887)  "  rates  of  mortality  from  small-pox  have  been  in 
"  excess  of  that  of  the  borough  in  those  sub-districts  of 
"  Sheffield  in  which  conditions  of  over-crowding  and 
"  general  unwholesomeness  have  been  most  pro- 
"  nounced;  and  that  as  regards  the  three  several 
"  periods  of  nine  years,  there  has  been  a  similar  excess 
"  over  the  rate  of  the  borough  of  small-pox  death- 
"  rates,  in  districts  of  pronounced  unwholesomeness 
"  during  the  two  periods  1861-69  and  1870-78,  whilst 
"  in  the  third  period,  1879-87,  correspondence  of 
"  excess  of  small-pox  with  exceptional  unwholesome- 
"  ness  has  been  much  less  conspicuous."     This  is 
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repeated  as  regards  the  mortality  of  this  and  some 
other  diseases,  in  his  evidence,  Question  1956,  &c, 
while  in  his  answer  to  Question  1948a  it  is  said  by  him 
that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  fatal  small-pox 
cannot  well  have  been  related  to  changes  in  their 
general  sanitary  circumstances.  Fortunately  there  is 
an  appeal  to  some  authority  for  this  statement,  and 
that  it  seems  to  me  can  as  well  be  judged  by  others  as 
by  Barry.  For  instance,  the  quotation  from  page  254 
of  Dr.  Barry's  report  is  faced  by  two  diagrams  that  are 
appealed  to  as  evidence.  These  two  diagrams  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  bear  any  such  construction  as  is  put  on 
them  by  Dr.  Barry.  The  upper  one  gives  the  epidemics 
since  1857,  and  the  lower  one  the  quarters  of  the  year  in 
the  last  epidemic.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  the  district 
of  North  Sheffield  is  theworst  in  both  of  the  diagrams. 
It  is  in  both  diagrams,  accompanied  by  West  Shef- 
field as  regards  the  last  column,  and  the  three  pre- 
ceding that  in  the  lower  one.  There  is  another  diagram 
facing  page  253  of  the  report,  and  this  is  a  most  in- 
structive chart.  The  conclusion  to  it  is  given  by 
Dr.  Barry  thus:  "  Taking  the  whole  27  years  into  con- 
"  sideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  scarlatina  and 
"  diphtheria  be  excepted,  there'has  been  an  excess  of  fatal 
"  incidence  of  small-pox  and  of  the  other  specified 
"  diseases  in  the  sub-districts  of  North  Sheffield,  West 
"  Sheffield,  Brightside,  South  Sheffield,  and  Sheffield 
"  Park."  In  this  chart  there  is  the  same  evil  pre- 
dominance of  North  Sheffield ;  the  fact  is,  this  district 
is  worse  in  the  last  epidemic  than  in  either  of  the 
others,  and  West  Sheffield  is  also  worse  in  the  last  than 
in  the  two  prior  ones.  Is  there  anything  exceptional 
in  these  two  districts  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  or 
anticipate  such  a  state  of  things  ?  There  is,  and  I  will 
try  and  point  it  out.  Then  I  refer  to  a  very  valuable 
map,  facing  page  248  of  the  Commission's  Second 
Report,  which  is  put  in  by  Dr.  Barry.  This  will  be 
of  great  assistance  here.  You  will  notice  on  that 
map  that  the  two  districts  that  I  am  dealing  with 
are  in  that  map  coloured  in  two  colours.  North  Shef- 
field is  coloured  red,  but  in  the  central  portion  is 
coloured  over  the  red  with  a  darker  shade,  and  this 
shading  extends  into  the  West  Sheffield  district  which 
is  coloured  green.  It  is  explained  that  this  represents 
the  densest  population  of  the  district,  and  the  same 
darker  shading  of  the  other  portions  similarly  repre- 
sent their  densest  population.  It  is  these  darker  por- 
tions of  South  Sheffield  and  Sheffield  Park  and  Ecclesall 
that  are  responsible,  in  my  belief,  for  their  showing  in 
the  proportionately  bad  way  that  they  do  in  the  diagrams 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  portions  of  North  and 
West  Sheffield  shaded  darker  than  the  rest  cover 
almost  exactly  that  portion  of  the  town  referred  to  by 
the  Medical  Officer  for  Sheffield  in  his  report  on  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of  1875.  It  embraces  an  area 
of  127$  acres,  the  bulk  of  it  in  North  Sheffield,  which 
is  95  acres.  It  contains  the  crofts,  Shepherd  and  Scot- 
land Streets,  where  the  1871-2  epidemic  broke  out,  and 
Rockingham  Street,  where  the  typhus  cases  occurred 
that  occupy  the  last  issued  report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  town. 

20.082.  Is  the  part  of  North  Sheffield  shaded  on 
Dr.  Barry's  map  greater  than  the  shaded  part  of 
Ecclesall  ? — Tes,  there  are  96  acres  in  the  North  Shef- 
field portion  of  the  town. 

20.083.  And  what  in  Ecclesall  ?— The  127  acres  refer 
to  the  single-shaded  portion  running  into  West  Sheffield 
from  North  Sheffield. 

20.084.  But  is  there  not  a  purple-coloured  part  in 
Ecclesall  ? — Tes,  there  is  there  a  purple  portion  ;  but 
the  portion  I  am  dealing  with  now  is  under  the  letters 
"  N,  O,  R,  T,"  in  "  North  Sheffield,"  and  just  above  the 
word  "  West." 

20.085.  But  is  not  the  dark-coloured  portion  of 
Ecclesall  coloured  dark  because  it  is  densly  populated, 
just  as  it  is  in  the  north  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  portion  I  am 
now  referring  to  is  only  that  little  piece  in  North  and 
West  Sheffield,  covering  127  acres. 

20.086.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  mean  the  area  dealt  with 
by  the  Medical  Officer  ? — Yes,  this  particular  area, 
which  was  referred  to  by  him  in  his  report  in  1875  ;  it 
embraces  an  area  of  95  acres  in  North  Sheffield  and 
contains  the  rest  in  West  Sheffield.  I  will  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  but  will  put  before  you  as  much  as  possible, 
in  the  Medical  Officer's  own  words,  the  reasons  that  he 
gives  for  wishing  the  town  to  pull  down  all  this  tin- 
healthy  area  and  rebuild  it.  The  reasons  Dr.  Griffith 
gave  to  the  world  in  1875  have  remained  in  great  part  to 
be  acted  upon  now.    He  says  that  he  was  assisted  in  his 
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work  by  Inspector  Barry.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  Mr. 
whether  or  not  that  was  the  Dr.  Barry  who  inspected     A.  Wheeler. 

and  reported  upon  the  last  epidemic.    Dr.  Griffith  says   

that  in  this  area  there  are  5397  houses,  inhabited  by    17  Feb.  1892. 

23,261  persons.    At  the  time  of  the  inspection  there  

were  11,172  bedrooms  ;  1975  privies,  or  about  12  per- 
sons to  a  privy  ;  and  only  54  waterclosets.  The  density 
of  this  portion  is  14  times  that  of  the  borough  ;  3622  of 
the  houses  were  back-to-back  houses  with  no  thorough 
ventilation,  3716  were  without  back  doors.  There 
were  in  the  population  of  23,261,  1435  lodgers.  The 
death  rate  in  1876  was  equal  to  33' 1  per  1000.  This 
area  contained  no  public  institutions,  therefore  this 
was  the  local  death-rate.  Beyond  this  the  district, 
being  very  poor,  furnished  its  quota  to  the  Workhouses, 
so  that  any  correction  would  be  in  the  direction  of  its 
increase.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  quota  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  Workhouses  were  added  it  would  raise  the 
rate  to  35.  This  rate  exceeded  by  46  per  cent,  the 
average  death-rate  of  the  entire  borough  during  the 
year.  That  will  be  found  at  page  7.  In  three  of  the 
sub-groups  of  this  area  the  death-rate  was  41"  1,  42"6, 
and  46'9  respectively.  Of  the  total  deaths  18  per  cent, 
were  zymotic  diseases.  The  proportion  of  deaths  under 
one  year  were  over  30  per  cent.,  in  the  whole  borough 
only  27 .  The  parts  signalled  out  as  the  worst  were  map- 
ped off,  but  they  comprise  Solly  Street,  Kenyon  Lane, 
Furnace  Hill.  Bailey  Street  and  Lane,  &c. ;  that  is  in 
the  right  hand  or  lower  portion.  Not  only  is  this  the 
part  where  the  small-pox  has  been  worst  during  the  last 
27  years  preceding  the  last  epidemic,  but  it  is  the  very 
part  where  it  was  the  worst  in  the  last  epidemic  also. 
A  reference  to  Dr.  Barry's  evidence  on  page  35  of  the 
Commission's  Second  Report  will  show  that  this  por- 
tion had  92  and  145  per  cent,  more  small-pox  in  pro- 
portion than  other  parts  of  the  borough  in  the  last 
epidemic. 

20.087.  (Chairman.)  In  that  part  of  North  Sheffield  P 
— Yes,  in  that  particular  127  acres.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  amazement  to  me  to  find  it  stated  that  their 
exceptional  excess  of  small-pox  was  less  marked  in  the 
last  period  than  before.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
thing  Dr.  Barry  must  surely  have  overlooked.  So  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  exact  it  would  seem  to  be  clear 
that  this  evil  district  had  still  the  palm  in  all  the 
diseases  that  are  epidemic  in  the  town,  and  not  less 
the  small-pox  than  any  other.  They  have  a  fresh 
Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  in  his  last  report  he 
goes  a  little  into  the  rise  of  typhus.  In  this  district 
they  have  been  almost  clear  of  typhus  for  some  years, 
but  it  breaks  out  in  this  district  again.  The  connexion 
between  its  foul  insanitary  conditions  and  death-rate 
was  such  that  in  1876  the  town  was  recommended  by 
Inspector  Barry  and  Dr.  Griffith  to  incur  the  expense 
of  a  big  demolition  of  the  district.  That  demolition  is 
delayed,  but  it  must  be  undertaken  publicly  or  pri- 
vately if  the  evil  pre-eminence  in  death  is  to  be  taken 
from  it.  It  is  this  district  that  happens  to  be  in  the 
set  of  circles  that  have  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Barry  with 
the  Winter  Street  Hospital  as  their  centre.  But  is  it 
possible  to  disregard  all  the  evidence  I  have  been 
adducing,  and  go  to  the  Hospital  for  an  influence  that 
no  one  is  able  to  explain  for  the  dissemination  of 
small-pox  iu  this  area  ?  It  is  not  since  this  hospital 
was  built  that  this  district  has  had  this  small-pox  pre- 
valence ;  before  it  was  built  the  same  evil  pre-eminence 
was  kuown. 

20.088.  It  does  not  touch  the  nearest  circle  to  the 
hospital,  I  think  ;  it  only  comes  about  the  centre  of  the 
next  nearest,  rather  more  than  half  way  ?— Yes,  it  goes 
oft'  by  that  long  road.  In  the  diagram  facing  page  253 
of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  it  will  be  found  that  North  Shef- 
field has  all  along  had  a  bad  reputation.  It  exceeds 
all  the  others  in  the  number  of  shaded  spaces.  North 
Sheffield,  24 ;  Sheffield  Park,  22 ;  West"iShef5eld,  17. 
The  others  are  all  lower.  Of  these,  Sheffield  Park  is 
a  district  that  has  changed  to  an  excess  over  the 
borough  in  small-pox,  as  compared  to  a  less  rate.  On 
page  251  of  his  report,  Dr.  Barry  tells  us  that  the  very 
great  huddling  together  of  houses  and  persons  is  to 
be  found  in  the  districts  Sheffield  Park,  North,  West, 
and  South  Sheffield  ;  and  he  names  the  same  districts  as 
most  offensive  in  the  way  of  excrement  disposal.  But 
he  modifies  these  statements  in  a  manner  that  I  must 
follow  for  a  moment.  The  words  that  he  uses  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  at  Question  1955,  are 
these:  The  case  of  small-pox,  however,  presents 
"  here  as  elsewhere,  complications  not  offered  by  the 
"  two  diseases  already  referred  to,"  (fever  and  diar- 
rhoea) "for apart  from  any  influence  of  improved  sani* 
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Mr.         "  tary  surroundings,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  pro- 
A.  Wheeler.     "  ■  gressive  improvement  in  the  completeness  and  effi- 
—         ' '  ciency  of  infantile  vaccination  in  consequence  of  the 
17  Feb.  1892.    "  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Yaccination 

  "  Act  of  1871."    In  his  evidence,  also  at  Question  1955, 

he  says  that  there  is  seen  in  Sheffield  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  mortality   from   small-pox  since 

1871  and  from  fever  and  diarrhoea  since  1876.  In 
reference  to  that  I  will  put  in  just  a  small  diagram  to 
show  what  that  has  been.  (The  diagram  was  handed  in. 
See  Appendix  I.,  Diagram  P.  ;  facing  page  615.)  The 
dotted  line  on  my  diagram  shows  the  fever  fluctua- 
tions in  those  years  in  which  he  says  there  has  not 
been  a  marked  diminution.  The  dotted  lines  show  the 
fluctuations.  There  have  been  reversions  to  a  higher 
line  :  but  at  the  same  time  notwithstanding  the  rever- 
sions the  dotted  line  is  falling  as  compared  with  the 
top ;  but  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  marked  black, 
although  you  have  these  reversions  you  have  not  any 
of  these  continuous  falls.  There  are  rises  and  falls, 
but  the  rises  are  almost  all  at  the  recent  years'  end ; 
they  begin  below  10,  and  when  you  get  to  1884, 
1885,  and  1886,  they  begin  to  rise ;  but  look  at  the  end. 
I  have  nob  got  them  on  my  paper  for  the  extent  of 
small-pox  in  the  last  epidemics.  So  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  Dr.  Barry  should  have  said  that  small-pox  with 
its  reversions  has  always  been  tending  to  a  higher  line, 
unlike  fever  with  its  reversions,  which  has  always  been 
tending  to  a  lower  line.  Remarking  on  the  fluctuations 
in  the  diseases,  which  were  of  a  marked  character  up  to 

1872  in  small-pox,  and  up  to  1876  in  fever,  he  goes  on 
at  Question  1955  of  his  evidence ;  ' '  These  fluctuations 
"  have  in  the  case  of  Small-pox  been  entirely  wanting 
"  between  1872  and  1887,  and  they  have  been  very 
"  much  diminished  in  the  case  of  fever  from  1876  to 
"  the  present  time."  I  find  it  not  in  my  power  to 
discover  in  the  evidence  he  has  himself  collected  any 
ground  for  these  statements  ;  the  two  statements 
simply  that  vaccination  has  been  the  reason  that 
small-pox  has  abated,  but  that  sanitary  improvements 
may  be  credited  in  the  case  of  the  two  others.  I 
know  of  no  evidence  that  can  justify  these  statements, 
or  this  implication.  The  table  which  I  will  now 
hand  in  is  taken  from  Dr.  Barry,  but  it  is  taken  in 
smaller  clumps  of  years  than  he  takes.  (The  table 
was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  Q. ;  page  615.) 
I  find  him  frequently  using  larger  clumps  of  years 
than  I  find  proper  in  dealing  with  our  great  changes 
in  vital  statistics.  There  is  here  no  evidence  of 
"  progressive  improvement  "  in  the  vaccinations. 
While  1868  and  1869,  not  in  the  list,  are  higher  than 
any  of  these  years,  in  the  Bcclesall  district  the  vacci- 
nations have  remained  stationary.  Even  in  the  Shef- 
field district  there  is  no  evidence  of  progressive  im- 
provement. There  is  irregular  movement  which  finds 
a  higher  level  since  the  year  1882.  But  a  more  un- 
fortunate instance  could  not  be  appealed  to ;  for  this 
is  the  portion  of  the  entire  vaccination  district  which 
has  furnished  so  much  more  small-pox,  though  it  is 
the  one  where  the  vaccinations  have  in  a  few  years 
shown  some  increase.  In  that  portion  of  the  town  where 
the  increase  in  the  vaccinations  has  been  the  smallest,  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  vaccinations  are  private,  and  not 
public,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  small-pox 
to  call  for  any  remark.  The  fact  is,  that  one  may  with 
fairness  say,  that  from  1886  has  been  a  period  in  the 
town  of  fairly  equal  conditions  as  regards  vaccination. 
And,  treating  it  so,  we  get  the  following  : 


Years. 

Small- 
pox. 

Fever. 

Diar- 
rhoea. 

Scarla- 
tina. 

All 

Causes. 

Births. 

1886-1870 

■53 

1-18 

1-86 

1'44 

27-5 

41-5 

1871-1875 

•82 

•97 

1-85 

1-37 

26'8 

42- 

1876-1880 

•004 

•61 

1-35 

1-35 

«3-9 

40-2 

1S81-1885 

•035 

•26 

1-03 

•87 

21-9 

36-9 

1886-7-8 

•71 

•21 

1-12 

•52 

20-6 

82-6 

Fever  thus  showing  a  regular  descent  diarrhoea 
is  almost  a  regular  descent ;  scarlatina  also  a  continual 
descent  ;  the  "  all  causes  "  following  the  decrease  in  the 
birth-rate,  but  the  principal  decrease  being  in  scarla- 
tina and  fever.  With  fhis  table  before  us  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  words  of  Dr.  Barry,  that  the  fluctuations 
in  the  case  of  small-pox  have  been  entirely  wanting 
since  1872.  and  only  very  much  dimished  in  the  case 


of  diarrhoea  and  fever.  This  table  shows  almost  the 
contrary.  There  have  been  fluctuations  without  stint 
since  1872  in  the  case  of  small-pox  ;  and  in  the  last 
fluctuation  the  best  of  the  way  has  been  made  up  in 
the  rise  to  the  level  of  the  187.1-2  epidemic.  Instead 
of  the  vaccinations  having  made  the  least  impression 
on  the  mortality,  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  list  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  under  control.  The  ups  and 
the  downs  are  those  of  a  disease  that  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  regulator  or  check.  But  when  we  turn 
to  fever,  which  is  said  only  to  have  diminished  and  not 
to  have  lost  the  fluctuations,  the  case  is  as  different  as 
is  possible.  There  is  the  order  that  comes  out  of 
control  and  check.  There  is  no  erratic  or  fluctuating 
course :  so  far  is  that  from  being  the  case  that  not  in  a 
single  one  of  the  steps  is  there  any  retrograde  move- 
ment. It  is  a  steady,  a  regular,  and  a  progressive 
gain.  Exactly  the  same  is  the  case  with  scarlatina ; 
every  step  is  one  of  progress  and  of  gain ;  there  is  no 
reversion  to  the  older  and  heavier  mortality.  And  so 
it  is  in  the  "all  causes"  line.  There  is  no  backward 
movement,  it  is  always  a  move  to  a  less  proportionate 
fatality.  In  the  births  there  has  been  a  large  decrease, 
but  this  decrease  is  not  enough  in  itself  to  explain  the 
gains  in  the  other  items  of  the  table.  They  must  be 
in  part  referred  to  another  cause.  The  birth-rate  has  a 
greater  effect  on  the  infant  than  on  the  other  lives ; 
and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  table  that  I  used  a  short 
while  since,  it  is  the  young  lives  that  yield  us  the 
greatest  gains.  The  principal  zymotics  commence  their 
fall  in  the  years  1871-1875;  what  was  there  in  that 
period  that  could  make  the  difference  which  is  shown  ? 
That  can  best  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  a  state  prior  to 
that  time.  Permit  me  to  refer  to  the  chief  sanitary 
inspector's  report  for  1872.  In  that  report,  on  page 
4,  we  read  under  the  heading  of  "  small-pox,  fever,  &c., 
"  how  generated  and  spread,"  he  goes  into  fever  and 
amall-pox  being  so  prevalent  then,  and  he  goes  into 
the  question  of  how  they  were  generated,  and  how  they 
were  spread.  "A  searching  inspection  of  the  districts 
"  attacked  by  small-pox  revealed  the  fact,  that  in 
"  many  cases  open  middens  in  close  proximity  to  houses, 
"  foul  accumulations,  and  other  sanitary  irregularities, 
"  were  too  frequently  existing  at  the  same  time,  while 
"  the  general  sanitary  conditions  in  other  cases,  were 
"  such  as  to  impose  active  and  determined  steps  for 
"  their  speedy  abatement.  It  was  also  found  that  many 
'  -  of  the  ashpits  and  privies  in  these  neighbourhoods  in 
"  consequence  of  their  defective  construction  were  in 
"  a  foul  state,  caused  by  the  accumulations  of  water, 
"  and  the  consequent  generation  of  gases  which  could 
"  not  be  other  than  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  ; 
"  large  numbers  were  also  overflowing  in  consequence 
"  of  no  regular  system  of  scavenging  existing  within 
"  the  borough,  and  the  farmers  objecting  in  many  cases 
<:  to  lead  it  away,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  approach 
"  to  them.  Conditions  such  as  these,  must  to  a  con- 
"  siderable  extent  have  fostered,  if  not  created,  zymotic 
"  disease."  That  is  the  chief  inspector  writing. 
Speaking  on  page  6,  of  the  small-pox,  typhoid,  diarrhoea, 
and  scarlatina,  and  their  connexion  with  such  conditions 
as  have  been  above  referred  to,  he  says:  "I  have  no 
"  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  bulk  of  such  diseases  is 
"  to  a  great  extent  self-caused  and  fostered,  and  spread 
"  under  certain  conditions  created  by  thoughtlessness 
"  and  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health."  Then  on  page 
5  there  is  a  passage  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote,  "  An 
' '  analysis  of  the  list  of  nuisances  dealt  with  during  the 
"  past  year  shows  that  foul  matter  in  aahpits  and  open 
' '  middens  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  borough,  as 
' '  they  also  most  assuredly  are  a  prolific  source  of  zymotic 
"  disease  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  a  large  por- 
"  tion  of  the  oldest  built  property  in  the  Northern  and 
"  Park  districts.  Others  of  these  are  of  extraordinary 
"  size,  containing  when  full  20,  and  in  some  cases, 
"  30  tons."  These  great  receptacles  for  human  excre- 
ment are  placed  before  the  very  doors  of  the  people 
living  in  these  air-denied  places.  "  The  importance  of 
"  dealing  with  this  question,"  he  says,  "can  no  longer 
"  be  questioned  when  possible  events  may  bring  us 
"  face  So  face  with  disaster.  The  practice  of  leaving 
"  large  accumulations  of  night  soil  has  invariably  been 
"  followed  by  a  high  rate  of  mortality  wherever  it  has 
"  been  permitted.  A  mortality  all  the  more  unsatis- 
"  factory  from  the  fact  that  at  least  one  third  arises 
"  from  preventible  diseases."  Then  he  also  mentions 
a  combined  report  by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Netton 
Badcliffe,  who  appear  to  have  been  going  about  the 
northern  towns.  In  this  combined  report  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  felt  by  the  chief  inspector  to  be  a  justifica- 
tion for  his  opinion  that  there  was  a  connexion  between 
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the  neglect  of  the  lawB  of  health  such  as  I  have  quoted 
from  him,  and  the  large  "  number  of  deaths  from  small  - 
"  pox,  typhoid,  diarrhoea,  and  scarlatina."  That  such  a 
state  of  things  as  he  then  describes  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past,  let  those  photographs  of  Sims  Croft  Court,  which  I 
have  here,  show.  This  one  in  particular  shows  the 
overflow  from  the  midden  running  into  the  street;  it 
is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  in  Sheffield,  and  in 
no  other  town  like  it,  you  can  see  from  these  courts 
and  crofts  a  filthy  stream  running  out  into  the  street 
in  the  little  gutters  which  are  cut  through  the  stone 
that  it  may  run  there.  It  is  a  regular  system  ;  these 
overflows  from  the  middens  offend  your  nose  wherever 
you  go.  It  is  true  that  they  are  now  dealing  with  it ; 
I  noticed  some  districts  here  and  there  laid  open  for 
sewerage  when  I  was  last  there ;  one  of  the  strongest 
recommendations  being  that  they  should  have  flushed 
closets  instead  of  these  horrible  places  in  their  midst. 


But  it  is  the  dealing  with  this  subject  in  their  muni-  Mr, 
cipal capacity,  and  taking  it  in  hand  which  has  resulted     A-  Wheeler. 

in  lowering  the  death-rate  of  Sheffield  in  the  marvel-   

lous  manner  in  which  you  see  it  is  lowered  upon  the    17  Feb.  1892. 

diagram  which  I  will  now  hand  in.    (The  diagram  was  

handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Diagram  B. ;  facing 
'page  615.)  There  is  a  curious  mistake  in  Dr.  Barry's 
report  in  two  of  the  years  included  in  my  diagram, 
which  I  have  corrected.  „  Here  is  7.870  and  here  is 
1872;  now  you  never  get  to  the  line  of  28  per  1,000 
living  again  after  the  year  1872 ;  and  I  say  that  the 
reason  why  you  never  get  to  that  line  again  is  that  the 
town  of  Sheffield  from  that  time  took  into  its  own 
hands  the  scavenging  of  the  town  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  owners  of  property,  and  these  horrible  nui- 
sances were  cleared  away ;  from  that  date  commenced 
the  tremendous  fall  which  has  taken  place  in  the  fatality 
of  Sheffield. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 


Eighty-fourth  Day. 


Wednesday,  24th  February  1892. 
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Mr.  P.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 
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Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Alexander  Whe: 

20.089.  (Chairman.)  You  were  calling  attention  on 
the  last  occasion  to  the  fact  that  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Sheffield  Borough  Hospital 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1885,  he  had  not 
divided  the  vaccinated  into  a  classification  of  good  and 
indifferent,  as  he  had  in  the  report  of  1884  ;  but  I 
think  you  will  find  on  looking  at  the  report  that  that  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  they  are  classified  on  a  subsequent 
page  (page  10)  as  64  "  Yery  good  ;  "  61  "  Good  "  ;  and 
23  "  Indifferent  "  :  those  make  up  the  148  which  are 
referred  to  altogether  as  vaccinated.  Mr.  Picton  at 
Question  20,080  implied  that  the  49  cases  put  down  as 
unvaccinated  included  the  three  the  Medical  Officer 
refers  to  as  having  had  a  rash  on  admission  such  as  to 
obscure  all  traces  of  the  marks  ;  but  if  you  look  at  the 
table  on  page  10  of  the  Medical  Officer's  report,  those 
three  cases  belong  to  the  last  group,  that  is,  the  indiffe- 
rent ;  they  are  not  amongst  the  49  unvaccinated  but 
they  are  amongst  the  148  vaccinated  ? — That  is  so  ;  I 
found  the  mistake  out  when  I  got  hold  of  the  report. 

20.090.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  ? — I  shall  deal  a 
good  deal  today  with  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Barry's 
report  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  I  wish  first  to  point  out 
what  it  is  that  Dr.  Buchanan  leads  to  in  the  intro- 
duction. To  begin  with  bhe  population  of  Sheffield,  Dr. 
Buchanan  only  once  (on  the  first  page)  makes  any 
mention  of  the  census  being  short  of  the  total  popula- 
tion ;  he  mentions  it  once,  and  having  mentioned  it,  he 
leaves  it.  "  This  '  vaccination  census,'  as  it  was  termed, 
"  had  reference  to  a  population  of  275,878  persons,  out 
"  of  a  total  population  estimated  at  316,288  ;  and  to  a 
"  number  of  houses  no  less  than  59,807,  the  number  of 
"  houses  in  the  borough,  enumerated  in  1881,  having 
"  been  57,330."  That  is  the  only  mention  of  the  census 
population  being  short  of  the  total.  It  is  clear  that 
anybody  looking  at  that,  and  noting  it  with  care,  would 
see  what  an  enormous  part  of  the  populatictt  was  left 


er  further  examined.  j^r. 

A.  Wheeler. 

out ;  but  having  mentioned  it  in  that  way,  he  leaves  it,   

and  nothing  more  comes  of  it.    Then  he  says  at  page  x    24  Feb.  1892. 

as  to  the   small-pox   invading  Sheffield  :    ' Por  any   . — 

"  preference  shown  by  small-pox  for  Sheffield,  as  ihe 
"  place  to  be  invaded,  I  can  offer  no  sufficient  explana- 
"  tion.  While  small-pox  exists  in  England  or  can  be 
"  imported  into  England  from  abroad,  its  introduction 
"  into  any  English  community  is  an  affair  of  circum- 
"  stance  :  of  the  movements  of  persons  and  things  that 
"  are  able  to  carry  its  infection.  Without  interference 
"  with  the  movements  of  the  population  to  an  extent 
"  that  is  altogether  out  of  the  question,  no  town  in 
"  England  can  guarantee  itself  against  the  entrance  of 
"  small-pox  into  it."  That  is  all  he  says  about  the 
small-pox  going  into  it,  or  why  it  went  into  it.  Then 
as  to  its  extravagant  proportions  he  says,  at  page  xi 
of  the  introduction,  "  Then  the  disease  greatly  extended 
"  itself  during  June  and  the  early  part  of  July;  sup- 
"  plying  from  various  quarters  of  Sheffield  occasional 
cases  to  the  Borough  Hospital,  while  very  few  (of 
"  the  known  cases)  stayed  at  their  own  homes  for 
' '  treatment.  But  now  the  experiences,  familiar  to  your 
"  Board,  of  small-pox  obtaining  extravagant  propor- 
"  tions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small-pox  hospital, 
"  centrally  placed,  began  to  be  witnessed  at  Sheffield. 
"  Looking  at  the  occurrences  of  this  period  by  the 
"  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  would  seem  probable 
"  that  from  the  beginning  of  June  the  hospital  in 
"  Winter  Street  was  playing  the  part  of  small-pox  dis- 
"  tributor  ;  but  as  to  its  agency  after  the  first  week  in 
' '  July  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Something  of  its  ope- 
"  ration  was  indeed  soon  recognised  by  local  observers; 
"  and  the  completed  record  of  this  pei'iod  shows  the 
"  houses  in  a  circle  of  4.000  feet  round  the  hospital  to 
"  have  become  attacked  almost  suddenly  to  a  degree 
"  amounting  to  a  dozen-fold  the  rate  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
"  borough.  Sixty  new  invasions  during  the  fortnight 
"  ending  July  16th,  were  distributed  as  follows,  per 
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Mr.  "  cent,  of  houses  situated  at  successive  distances  from 
A.  Wheeler.     "  the  hospital : 
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Elsewhere. 
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"  From  this  time  onwards,  it  may  confidently  be  said, 
"  the  Borough  Hospital  at  Winter  Street,  whatever 
"  service  it  may  have  rendered  to  particular  families 
"  or  to  remoter  districts,  operated  to  the  disaster  of 
"  central  Sheffield."  Then,  on  page  xii  he  says  : 
"  owing  to  the  peculiar  localization  of  small-pox  in 
"  Sheffield  due  to  the  influence  of  the  hospital  near 
"  its  centre."  Then  on  page  xiv  he  says:  "Owing 
"  to  the  peculiar  localization  of  small-pox  effected  by 
"  the  operation  of  the  Borough  Hospital,  evidence  as 
"  to  the  influence  of  local  '  sanitary  conditions  '  cannot 
"  be  derived  from  recent  facts."  Then  on  page  xxi 
Dr.  Buchanan  says:  "It  has  been  found  that  the 
"  Borough  Hospital  is  accountable  for  a  special  pre- 
"  valence  of  small-pox  upon  central  Sheffield,  and  it 
"  must  remain  under  suspicion  of  having  helped  to 
"  magnify  the  epidemic  in  the  town."  That  is  what 
he  says  about  the  Borough  Small-pox  Hospital  in 
Winter  Street.  Then  as  to  the  census  being  used  for 
all  Sheffield  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  on  page  xvi  there  is  this 
summary  of  facts :  "  To  state  in  successive  propositions 
"  each  set  of  circumstances  under  which  small-pox  was 
"  observed  to  differ,  when  the  vaccinated  and  unvacci- 
"  nated  came  to  be  compared,  would  be  to  reproduce 
"  a  great  part  of  Dr.  Barry's  report ;  where  he  for- 
"  mally  records,  in  parallel  passages,  upwards  of  a 
"  hundred  such  differentiating  experiences.  I  propose 
"  only  to  take  from  the  report  a  few  of  the  summary 
"  facts  concerning  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinatcd 
"  in  the  Borough  generally  "  (he  uses  that  term)  "pre- 
"  mising  that  statements  here  made  concerning  the 
"  whole  borough  are  (when  not  otherwise  stated)  ap- 
"  proximately  correct  for  the  several  parts  of  the 
"  Borough." 

20,091.  But  he  there  only  means,  does  he  not,  "  in  the 
"  borough  as  a  whole"  as  distinguished  from  the  several 
wards? — I  take  it  he  is  premising  these  attack  rates 
with  this  statement,  that  they  go  for  the  borough  as  a 
whole  excepting  where  they  are  intended  only  for  a 
district.    Then  again,  on  page  xviii,  "  We  now  come  to 

consider  the  influence  that  has  been  exerted  by  vacci- 
"  nation  upon  the,  people  of  all  ages  living  in  Sheffield;  " 
and  again,  lower  down  on  the  same  page,  "  people  of  all 
"  ages  in  Sheffield  ;  "  and  on  page  xxii,  which  is  his  final 
page,  he  clinches  the  whole  thing  by  using  the  average 
rates  which  have  been  produced  as  if  they  were  good  to 
calculate  for  the  entire  borough.  Throughout  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  want  of  confidence  which  should  be 
placed  in  those  figures  on  account  of  the  omission  of  a 
very  large  number  of  thousands  of  people  who  were  all 
living,  and  who  were  not  any  of  them  in  the  ceusus 
enumeration.  Now  I  get  back  to  the  point  I  left  off  at 
on  the  last  occasion.  To  return  to  the  1871  report, 
page  10  tells  us  that  there  were  53,837  tons  of  night 
soil  taken  away  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of  5.775L  On 
page  8  we  learn  that  the  small-pox  epidemic  was  most 
severe  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary, thus  closely  following  the  course  of  the  last  epidemic. 
On  the  last  page  of  this  report  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no 
Scavenging  Act  for  the  borough,  and  that  no  satis- 
factory solution  of  their  difficulties  could  otherwise  be 
obtained.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Sinclair 
White  (who  succeeded  Dr.  Willey  as  Medical  Officer)  for 
the  year  before  the  last  epidemic,  viz.,  1886,  we  shall 
find  that  though  they  have  obtained  the  scavenging 
Act  that  was  so  necessary  to  them,  they  have  not  rid 
the  town  of  the  nuisances  of  huge  middens,  &c.  Dr. 
White  says  :  "Once  more  it  is  my  duty  to  call  the 
"  attention  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  the  existing 
"  system  of  dealing  with  the  excrement  of  the  town. 
"  As  you  are  aware  the  privy-midden  system  is  almost 
"  universal.  In  favour  of  that  system  nothing  good 
"  can  be  said."  The  doctor  occupies  six  large  folios  of 
his  report  with  this  subject,  so  important  is  it  in  his 
eyes  :,  and  he  recommends  a  system  of  through  closets 
or  water  latrines  of  which  he  gives  an  illustration.  He 
prefaces  it  with  these  words  "  having  laid  before  you  in 
•'  all  their  bareness  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  it 
"  remains  to  discuss  some  other."  He  says  as  regards 
vaccination  that  Sheffield  compares  favourably  with 
many  other  large  towns,  and  that  there  are  few  anti- 
vaccinis^s  in  it.    The  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  for 


the  town  were,  he  says,  the  lowest  on  record.  In  this 
connexion  it  will  be  seen  that  in  place  of  spending 
under  6,0C0L  as  in  the  1872  report,  they  were  spending 
(see  the  town  accounts)  no  smaller  a  sum  than  20,000L 
annually  on  night  soil,  and  13,000L  on  scavenging.  To 
do  this  they  have  of  course  the  local  Act  that  the  1872 
inspector  reported  as  imperatively  necessary.  That  Act 
was  obtained,  I  believe,  in  1872.  Since  that  date,  the 
town  has  developed  an  amount  of  sanitary  energy  that 
would  have  been  thought  impossible  in  the  sixties. 
There  have  been  new  sewerage  works,  that  are  even  at 
the  time  I  write,  not  fully  completed,  main  drainage 
works,  public  water  supply  undertaken  

20.092.  Is  this  still  quoting  the  Medical  Officer  or  is 
this  your  own  ? — It  is  summarising  the  town  reports. 
Public  water  supply  has  been  undertaken  and  street 
clearances  made,  which  must  have  been,  from  a  health 
point  of  view,  of  immense  value  and  importance  to 
the  town.  The  principal  powers  of  the  town  have 
been  acquired  each  after  one  of  the  epidemic  visitations 
to  the  town  for  the  most  part.  Thus  the  cholera  epi- 
demics and  the  1872  small-pox  epidemics  have  been 
followed  by  the  acquisition  of  municipal  powers  under 
which  these  improvements  have  been  made.  We  must 
bear  all  this  in  mind  unless  we  are  going  to  set  the 
credulity  of  superstitions  before  the  services  of  science. 

20.093.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Is  that  the  Medical  Officer's 
remark  ? — No,  that  is  mine.  This  is  all  my  paraphrasing 
of  the  great  municipal  improvements. 

20.094.  Tou make  additions  to  his  remarks? — I  put 
my  own  reading  on  them  of  course.  It  is  no  pleasure 
to  me  to  say  that  there  is  even  in  some  whoso  names 
I  have  been  using  to  illustrate  the  need  for  cleanliness 
in  the  war  with  disease  a  disposition  to  set  up  the 
superstition  of  a  vaccinal  faith  above  the  sanitary  pro- 
gress of  this  town.  Dr.  Buchanan,  overlooking  all  the 
improvement  that  has  been  effscted,  and  which  I  have 
so  briefly  and  imperfectly  described,  puts  down  these 
words,  which  will  be  found  at  page  x  of  his  introduction 
to  Dr.  Barry's  report :  ' '  Dr.  Barry  has  gone  out  of  his 
"  way  to  avoid  stating  inferences,  preferring  to  put 
"  multitudes  of  facts  upon  record  ;  and  on  this  account 
"  his  report  has  come  to  be  of  considerable  dimen- 
"  sions.  On  the  subject  of  small-pox  as  seen  in  England 
"  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  a  store- 
"  house  of  instruction  for  such  of  the  public  as  care  to 
"  be  instructed,  and  adds  in  at  least  one  important 
"  respect  to  the  information  hitherto  before  the  medical 
"  profession."  Then  you  will  find  on  page  xiv  :  "As 
"  regards  the  recent  relations  of  small-pox  to  sanitary 
"  circumstances  in  Sheffield,  the  case,  then,  stands  as 
' '  follows  :  Owing  to  the  peculiar  localization  of  small- 
"  pox  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  Borough  Hospital, 
"  evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  local  'sanitary  con- 
"  '  ditions  '  cannot  be  derived  from  recent  facts.  If  we 
"  might  appeal  for  an  analogy  to  other  diseases  that 
"  are  conveyed  like  small-pox  by  personal  and  atmo- 
"  spheric  infection,  it  would  point,  if  the  analogy  were 
"  to  be  trusted,  to  a  fall  of  some  10-30  per  cent,  as 
"  having  perhaps  been  due  to  improvements  in  dwel- 
"  lings  and  other  sanitary  conditions.  If  we  were  to 
"  appeal  to  diphtheria  or  1  fevers  '  for  a  like  analogy, 
"  it  would  (supposing  it  were  to  be  trusted)  point  to  a  fall 
"  of  some  60-70  per  cent,  due  to  improvements  of  the 
"  like  sort.  But  these  analogies  are  seen  to  be  hope- 
"  lessly  false  when  the  age— components  of  the  fall  in 
"  small-pox  death-rate  and  in  other  death-rates  are 
"  examined.  Small-pox,  unlike  any  other  of  these 
"  diseases,  has  risen  in  its  death-rate  among  people  over 
"  childhood;  and  the  remarkable  fall  observed  in  its 
"  all-age  mortality  is  exclusively  due  to  the  enormous 
"  decline  of  its  mortality  among  children.  The  agency 
"  productive  of  the  decline  of  small-pox  mortality, 
"  whatever  that  agency  may  have  been,  has  uuquestion- 
"  ably  not  been  of  the  same  kind  as  the  agency  that 
"  has  produced  the  decline  in  the  mortality  of  other 
"  infectious  disease.  It  has  been  an  agency  different  in 
"  nature  from  the  agency  of  'improved  sanitary  condi- 
"  '  tions.' "  At  page  xx  you  will  find  :"  Thanks  to  those 
"  whom  I  have  called  an  experimental  population 
"  belonging  to  the  18th  century,  living  in  Sheffield  under 
"  19th  century  conditions,  we  now  discover  that  there  has 
"  existed  there  a  certain  'rite,'  the  omission  or  perfor- 
"  manceof  which  has  made  a  difference  of  480  :  1  in  the 
"  mortality  of  children  from  small-pox  .  .  .  .  And  when 
"  it  turned  out  that  the  rite  in  question  was  none  other 
"  than  that  which,  90  years  ago,  was  brought  into  use 
"  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  against  this  very 
"  disease ;  and,  in  addition,  that  major  acceptance  of 
"  the  rite  has  been  accompanied,  in  exact  measure,  by 
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"  major  security  against  small-pox ;  it  would  seem  that 
"  no  reasoning  mortal  could  hesitate  to  find  in  this 
"  rite,  r,ke  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  wanted  to  explain 
"  the  observed  phenomena." 

20.095.  Is  this  a  quotation  ? — Yes,  this  is  all  quotation 
from  Dr.  Buchanan.  On  page  xxii  he  continues  in 
this  strain  of  exaggeration,  in  an  augmented  measure, 
and  rising  to  his  climax,  both  in  his  courage  and  his 
certainty,  he  says :  "But  what  is  quite  certain  is  that 
"  if  the  vaccinated  children  of  Sheffield  had  up  to  the 
"  date  of  the  census  been  attacked  at  the  rate  that  the 
"  unvaccinated  were  attacked,  there  would  have  been 
"  close  upon  7,000  attacks  among  such  children  in  the 
"  place  of  the  actual  353,  and  there  would  have  been 
"  close  upon  3,000  deaths  among  such  children  in  the 
"  place  of  the  actual  6  deaths.  [Or  we  may  read, 
"  '  there  would  have  been,  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  '  epidemic,  4,400  deaths  among  such  children  in  place 
"  '  of  the  actual  9  deaths.']  Here  we  may  see  what 
"  vaccination  has  done  for  Sheffield  children  under  10 
"  years  of  age."  Than  is  the  measure  of  Dr.  Buchanan's 
certainty,  and  I  particularly  wish  that  the  certainty 
should  be  noted.'  The  other  part  of  his  arithmetic 
affecting  the  older  years  he  is  pleased  to  be  less  certain 
about,  thus  :  "  Eor  the  rest,  though  I  cannot  profess  to 
"  estimate  what  vaccination  has  done,  within  the 
"  limits  of  the  recent  epidemic,  for  the  population  over 
"  10  years  living  in  Sheffield,  I  may  point  out,  for 
"  those  who  can  imagine  a  sudden  and  complete 
"  forfeiture  in  1887  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
"  tection  which  they  have  from  vaccination,  that  the 
"  200,000  people  over  10  living  in  Sheffield  would  (at 
"  the  current  rate  of  death  observed  among  unvacci- 
"  nated  persons  of  that  age  up  to  the  date  of  the  census) 
"  have  experienced  over  10,000  deaths  instead  of  the 
"  actual  368."  This  is  a  positive  set  of  statements,  not 
suddenly  sprung  upon  you,  as  it  were  without  a 
thought,  but  statements  that  have  been  planned,  to 
which  a  long  train  of  preparation  has  been  leading  ;  a 
Btatement,  first  that  vaccination  is  the  only  cause  that 
has  preserved  the  town  from  the  same  incidence  in  the 
vaccinated  as  in  the  unvaccinated,  so  classed  in  the 
report  ;  and  then  that  vaccination  has  preserved 
Sheffield  from  a  holocaust  such  as  the  plague  never 
inflicted  on  man  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  can  know. 
You  may  remember  the  enormous  figures  that  I 
exhibited  for  the  mortality  of  the  year  oi  the  great 
plague  of  London.  That  awful  year  raised  the  deaths 
of  the  great  city  to  five  times  their  usual  figure.  But 
that  would  be  perfectly  trifling  by  the  side  of  this 
Sheffield  calamity,  which,  it  is  stated,  would  have 
happened  in  the  years  1857-1888  if  vaccination  had  been 
absent ;  which  would  have  happened,  all  the  years  of 
sanitation,  and  all  the  enormous  expenditure  that  has 
been  incurred  there  notwithstanding.  An  expenditure 
which  has  rid  the  town  of  cholera,  that  used  to  make 
such  havoc  there  ;  which  has  almost  banished  typhus  ; 
which  has  surely  lessened  by  degrees  the  mortality  of 
fevers;  which  has  reduced  the  death-rate  of  the  town 
enormously  ;  all  this  is  set  aside  as  if  it  were  of  far  less 
than  no  avail  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  fevers  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  there  would  have  been  a  frightful 
mortality  to  which  that  of  the  plague  of  London  was  a 
poor  thing.  And  permit  me  to  say  that  this  statement 
is  the  necessary  climax  to  all  the  reasoning  of  this 
report.  To  have  such  a  mortality  as  is  here  stated  as 
a  certainty  you  would  have  to  double  the  rate  of  the 
mortality  of  the  year  of  the  great  plague  of  London  ; 
and  when  you  had  done  that  and  had  disposed  of  one- 
third  of  all  the  people  living  in  Sheffield,  then  after 
that  you  would  have  left  a  mortality  over  and  above  it 
of  close  upon  double  that  which  did  actually  occur  from 
the  small-pox  in  the  year  1887. 

20.096.  (Chairman.)  Does  it  follow  from  those  figures 
that  if  Dr.  Buchanan's  calculation  is  correct  one-third 
of  the  people  of  Sheffield  would  have  died  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  shall  show  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

20.097.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  not  claiming  the  effect  of 
vaccination  as  being  so  great  in  those  above  infancy  ;  he 
is  only  dealing  with  the  infant  mortality  which  had 
occurred,  is  he  not  ? — No,  I  read  just  now  that  in  those 
over  10  there  would  have  been  a  frightful  mortality 
to  which  that  of  the  plague  of  London  was  a  poor  thing. 

20.098.  But  nothing  like  the  extent  that  you  say. 
Supposing  you  had  had  10,000  deaths  out  of  200,000 
people,  that  is  not  one  third  of  the  population  ? — I  am 
going  to  prove  that  step  by  step  if  you  would  kindly 
give  me  a  few  moments. 

20.099.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  You  quote  this  paragraph  from 
Dr.  Buchanan's  report  as  though  he  said  that  if  there 


had  been  no  vaccination  7,000  of  the  children  would  Mr. 
have  been  attacked,  of  whom  3,000  would  have  died  ;  ho     A .  Wheeler. 

does  not  say  that ;  he  says  "  supposing  they  had  been   

"  attacked  "  ;  he  does  not  say  they  would  have  been    24  Feb.  1892. 

attacked.    The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  is  simply  

repetition  in  different  words.  He  says  :  "  But  what  is 
"  quite  certain  is  that  if  the  vaccinated  children  of 
"  Sheffield  had  up  to  the  date  of  the  census  been  at- 
' '  tacked  at  the  rate  that  the  unvaccinated  were  attacked, 
"  there  would  have  been,,  close  upon  7,000  attacks 
"  among  such  children  in  place  of  the  actual  353,  and 
"  there  would  have  been  close  upon  3,000  deaths 
"  among  such  children."  You  must  interpret  the 
last  paragraph  by  what  precedes  it. 

(Mr.  Picton.)  But  Dr.  Buchanan  says  in  the  last 
sentence,  "  Here  we  may  see  what  vaccination  has 
"  done  for  Sheffield  children  under  10  years  of  age  "  ? 

(Witness.)  There  is  one  word  I  would  like  to  say  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Bristowe,  and  that  is  tbat  he  contrasts  the 
enormous  number  of  deaths  which  I  have  mentioned 
with  the  trifling  deaths  which  he  says  have  resulted 
from  vaccination,  making  a  saving  as  between  the 
actual  deaths  and  the  trifling  deaths  from  vaccination. 
Jurin,  speaking  of  the  time  when  there  was  what  is 
called  the  natural  incidence  of  the  small-pox,  said  that 
one-fourteenth  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  small  pox. 
And,  therefore,  if  such  numbers  as  Dr.  Buchanan 
guesses  at  were  to  die  of  small-pox  it  would  necessitate 
the  deaths  of  14  times  as  many  in  the  total  for  the 
town,  or  201,000. 

20,100-1.  (Chairman.)  But  does  it  seem  to  you  logi- 
cally to  follow,  that  because  at  a  particular  time  a 
person  dealing  with  small-pox  says  it  was  the  cause  of 
one-fourteenth  of  the  deaths,  therefore  at  any  subsequent 
time  many  years  afterwards,  if  the  deaths  from  small  - 
pox  were  any  given  number,  the  total  deaths  from  all 
causes  would  be  14  times  that  number .  You  might 
have  eradicated  some  particular  disease  or  found  a 
specific  for  some  particular  disease  which  was  not  known 
at  the  former  time.  It  surely  does  not  follow  that  any 
particular  disease  must  always  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  total,  does  it  ? — But  Dr.  Buchanan  is  assum- 
ing that  the  protection  is  gone ;  then  what  would  be 
the  natural  incidence. 

20.102.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  at  one  time 
the  proportion  of  small-pox  was  one  fourteenth  of  the 
total  deaths  it  would  be  the  same  at  all  time3  ? — That 
is  my  argument. 

20.103.  But  supposing  that  sanitary  improvements, 
for  example ,  influence  certain  diseases  much  more  than 
they  do  others,  would  that  not  make  a  difference  in 
the  proportion  borne  by  any  given  disease  to  the  total 
death-rate  ? — It  must  do  so. 

20.104.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  you  assume  that 
if  the  small-pox  deaths  had  been  the  proportion 
suggested  by  Dr.  Buchanan  the  total  deaths  must  have 
been  14  times  that  number  ? — I  say  you  could  not  get 
the  enormous  numbers  given  by  Dr.  Buchanan  as  what 
would  have  happened  unless  you  could  get  small-pox 
in  the  proportions  in  which  it  existed  long  ago.  I 
started  with  the  fact  that  it  was  a  comparison  between 
18th  and  19th  century  conditions. 

20.105.  Eighteenth  century  "conditions  of  small-pox, 
but  not  necessarily  18th  century  conditions  of  every 
disease  ? — My  argument  hasbeen  all  through  that  when 
you  influence  small-pox  you  influence  otlier  things  ; 
therefore  you  must  go  back. 

20.106.  But  a  certain  number  of  lives  are  saved,  are 
the}'  not,  by  improvements  in  surgery  for  example  ? — 
Yes. 

20.107.  That  would  be  an  improvement  as  between 
18th  and  19th  century  conditions  which  could  not  affect 
small-pox  more  fully  ? — True. 

20.108.  Therefore  is  it  not  alittle  fallacious  to  suppose 
that  even  if  the  incidence  of  small-pox  remained  the  same 
under  much  the  same  conditions  a3  it  was  in  the  18th 
century,  it  would  remain  the  same  under  altered  con- 
ditions ? — I  am  afraid  we  are  dealing  with  a  fallacy  all 
through  in  this  argument.  Then  I  was  going  on  to 
say  that  the  great  plague  of  London  in  a  far  larger 
population  than  that  of  Sheffield  only  raised  the  total 
deaths  there  to  97,000.  To  such  lengths  can  a  desire 
to  drive  a  great  vaccination  argument  carry  a  public 
official.  The  ravages  made  by  the  Asiatic  cholera  ir. 
Sheffield  in  1832  are  commemorated  by  a  cross  66  feet 
high,  ereoted'in  the  cholera  burial  ground,  which  is 
situated  in  front  of  Shrewsbury  Hospital  in  Norfolk 
Boad  Park  ;  nearly  1,500  people  were  attacked  by  the 
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malady,  and  upwards  of  400  died ;  amongst  whom 
r'  figured  the  Master  Cutler  for  the  year,  Mr.  John  Blake. 
|Q  Supposing  such  a  great  calamity  as  another  cholera 
epidemic  to  be  possible  after  all  these  years  of  sanitary 
expenditure,  then  there  would  have  to  be  to  equal  the 
1832  deaths,  cholera  deaths  in  a  year  to  the  number  of 
4,950,  instead  of  the  400  that  occurred  in  1832.  So  that 
this  tremendous  guess  in  the  service  of  vaccination  made 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  prophesies  a  huge  calamity  in  which 
nearly  three  times  the  number  of  people  would  die  by 
the  small-pox  that  could  die  by  the  Asiatic  cholera  if  its 
visits  were  now  possible.  But  we  have  banished  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  why  not  small-pox  ?  The  one  has  gone 
without  a  specific,  why  has  not  the  other  with  one  ? 
Then  we  may  notice  that  Dr.  Buchanan  has  in  a 
manner  crowed  over  the  increase  in  the  small-pox 
mortality  in  the  ages  over  10.  Why  should  he  do  so  ? 
It  is  well  to  take  a  defeat  in  good  heart,  but  this  is  a 
tremendous  defeat,  for  these  are  the  ages  that  without 
the  least  question  are  vaccinated,  and  if  the  report  is 
to  be  believed,  will  be  largely  revaccinated  also.  And 
his  department  sent  down  to  the  stricken  town  in  the 
year  1872  a  message  that  revaccination  once  properly 
and  successfully  performed  does  not  appear  to  require 
repetition.  This  was  in  a  letter  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  the  Eotherham  Board  of  Guardians,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Sheffield  and  Eotherham  Independent," 
21st  of  May  1872.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  con- 
fession that  the  ages  over  10  which  contain  a  majority 
of  vaccinated  cases  had  an  increase  of  small-pox,  a  won- 
derful courage  that  speaks  volumes  of  the  hold  that 
the  vaccination  superstition  has  over  the  Englishman. 
This  failure  in  the  middle  age  is  a  vaccinal  failure  which 
no  apology  can  take  the  force  from ;  for  so  secure 
does  the  law  assume  all  over  the  age  of  10  to  be  that  it 
ceases  its  persecutions  when  your  children  attain  the 
age  of  13 ;  and  but  for  that  I  might  have  been  con- 
tinually subjected  to  indignities  for  the  non- vaccination 
of  my  children.  It  shows  how  utterly  without  a  common 
basis  are  the  two  sides  of  this  controversy.  We  show 
tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  vaccinated, 
and  thousands  of  deaths  among  them,  and  this  is  not 
thought  a  contention  worth  a  moment's  notice.  We 
show  that  in  the  worst  cases  that  are  recorded  (and 
this  Sheffield  report  is  an  instance  of  the  suppression  of 
this  tabulation  of  the  disease,  into  the  classification 
that  I  am  speaking  of)  the  vaccinated  furnish  the 
majority  of  the  malignant  cases  and  deaths,  and  one  is 
laughed  at.  And  here  is  actually  almost  all  the  in- 
cidence of  small-pox  in  the  ages  over  10  years  among 
the  vaccinated,  and  it  is  all  set  aside  for  a  consideration 
of  a  few  cases  in  the  young  under  10,  which  young 
ages  in  the  case  of  the  vaccinated  have  been  weeded  of 
a  good  many  that  should  be  among  them  :  I  have  shown 
that  the  inclusion  of  these  vaccinated-non-vaccinated 
children  would  alter  all  the  calculations  that  are  here 
so  much  boasted  of.  I  can,  therefore,  see  no  reason  for 
taking  the  people  over  10  years,  who,  being  vaccinated, 
were  subjects  of  the  small-pox,  and  boasting  of  their 
having  so  much  more  small-pox  than  the  young.  The 
boast  of  Jenner  was  that  it  was  a  life  protection  that 
was  given  by  vaccination,  and  I  know  of  no  de- 
claration by  the  Government  that  such  is  not  the  case 
or  that  it  is  only  for  the  protection  of  a  few  years  that 
vaccination  is  enforced.  Indeed,  such  a  contention 
would  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, for  he  goes  on  to  try  and  show  a  gain  in  these 
very  over  10  years'  lives ;  a  saving  that  runs  close  up 
to  10,000  ;  this  enormous  estimate  of  saving  being 
declared  to  be  in  consequence  of  their  vaccination. 
Yet  these  are  the  very  people  that  he  tells  us  (at  page 
xxi)  show  the  rise  in  the  small-pox  rate.  If  that  is  so 
then  the  protection  of  these  people  is  begged.  Dr. 
Barry's  tables  on  the  pages  following  page  250  of  his 
report  (that  is,  Diagrams  XXX.,  &c.)  are  founded  on 
nine-year  periods.  This  is  not  a  scientific  procedure, 
as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
long  period  covering  distinctly  different  conditions 
(in  one  period),  as  if  it  was  a  period  of  like  conditions. 
And  in  tnis  case  n~t  only  does  this  arrangement  allow 
of  putting  tne  great  epidemic  into  the  second  period, 
but  it  also  has  the  great  fault  of  putting  into  the 
second  period  two  distinctly  different  sets  of  years, 
the  first  in  which  Sheffield  was  without  an  Authority 
to  deal  with  its  own  scavenging ;  and  the  second  in 
which  that  Authority  had  been  obtained,  and  vigo- 
rously used.  It  has  the  demerit  also  of  mixing  up 
years  of  great  change  in  the  birth-rate,  which  had  a 
greater  influence  in  Sheffield  than  in  the  country  at 
large.  Tbo-t  is  the  reason  that  I  have  dealt  in  my 
charts  with  no  longer  periods  than  five  years.    As  I 


have  shown,  the  result  of  this  experience  dealt  with 
properly,  is  to  show  that  Sheffield  is  a  reflection  of  the 
country  at  large,  as  regards  its  vital  statistics.  Before 
I  show  the  climax  of  the  introduction  to  the  Sheffield 
report  in  its  true  light  I  wish  to  run  over  the  Sheffield 
experience  once  more  in  this  place,  and  to  show 
what  sanitation  and  a  lower  birth-rate  have  done  for 
the  town.  Referring  once  more  to  my  Diagram  L.,  we 
see  that  while  the  birth-rate  1861-1875  was  running  in 
the  same  direction  upwards,  both  in  the  country  and  in 
the  town  of  Sheffield,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  town  the 
rate  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  whole  of  the 
country.  And  naturally  the  death-rate  for  the  country 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  town,  though  here,  too,  the 
lines  are  running  on  the  same  trend.  At  the  maximum 
period,  1871-1875,  the  birth-rate  of  Sheffield  was  41,  and 
that  of  the  country  35.  The  fall  in  the  two  rates  from 
this  time  until  the  year  1888  was  very  pronounced  in 
both  cases,  but  more  in  the  case  of  Sheffield  than  that 
of  the  country.  The  fall  of  the  birth-rate  for  the 
country  was  4  per  1,000  of  the  living  ;  but  the  fall  in 
the  town  was  more  than  double  that.  Therefore  one 
may  expect  that  the  death-rate  would  follow  it.  And  it 
does.  For  while  in  the  country  death-rate,  the  fall  is 
only  4,  from  22  to  18  per  1,000  of  the  living,  in  the 
town  the  fall  of  the  death-rate  was  6,  from  nearly  27  to 
under  21  per  1,000  of  the  living.  These  are  great 
results ;  they  are  such  gains  in  the  life  of  the  town 
as  indicate  a  sanitary  improvement  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  which  is  not  so  small  as  to  require  special 
eyes  to  see  it.  I  wish  now  just  to  point  out  that  not 
merely  in  the  whole  of  the  town  this  is  true,  but  I  have 
prepared  a  diagram  to  show  that  in  the  districts  as  in 
the  town  it  is  equally  true.  {The  diagram  was  handed 
in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Diagram  8. ;  facing  page  615.) 
Each  of  the  perpendicular  lines  represents  a  nine- 
years  period.  For  the  purpose  of  Diagram  S.  I  have 
followed  Dr.  Barry's  nine-year  periods.  The  first  part 
of  the  diagram  shows  from  1861  to  1869  ;  the  next  nine 
years  and  the  next  nine  ending  with  1887.  Now  at  the 
end  of  the  first  nine  years  the  Attercliffe  birth-rate  was 
a  little  over  40  ;  then  at  the  end  of  the  next  nine-years 
period  it  runs  up  to  53,  running  to  the  top  of  my 
diagram.  At  the  end  of  the  third  period  it  is  down 
below  40.  Now  if  my  argument  is  correct  that  will  be 
followed  in  the  death-rate,  and  so  it  is.  It  begins 
at  21  and  rises  not  in  the  same  proportion  but  still 
with  a  considerable  rise  to  the  27th  line  and  finishes 
under  19.  With  the  great  fall  in  the  Attercliffe 
birth-rate  you  have  a  tremendous  fall  in  the  death-rate 
also  going  down  to  between  18  and  19.  Now  take 
Sheffield  Park,  which  is  nearer  the  old  congested  por- 
tion ;  a  portion  of  Sheffield  Park  is  bad,  but  it  is  under 
better  conditions  than  the  central.  Here  is  the  birth- 
rate, unlike  Attercliffe,  trending  off  in  a  less  decided 
form  to  begin  with,  and  then  finishing  in  a  more  decided 
fall.  Then  here  is  the  death-rate  beginning  between 
28  and  29  ;  it  runs  down  to  26  and  finishes  at  22.  Now 
take  Nether  Hallam,  which  is  in  better  conditions  even 
than  Attercliffe  though  resembling  it.  With  prosperity 
the  birth-rate  there  rises  as  the  Attercliffe  birth-rate 
rose  but  not  so  high  ;  it  rises  from  below  39  to  above  41. 

20.109.  In  Nether  Hallam  the  death-rate  falls  while 
the  birth-rate  is  rising  ?— Yes,  it  does  so ;  it  must  be 
due  to  their  living  under  better  conditions  than  either 
Attercliffe  or  Sheffield  Park.  Although  it  falls,  it  does 
not  fall  much,  but  it  reflects  better  conditions  of  living 
than  either  of  the  other  districts. 

20.110.  If  it  has  begun  to  fall  in  that  way  when 
the  birth-rate  is  rising,  why  should  not  a  good  deal  of 
that  result  from  the  cause  which  led  to  its  rising  ? — 
It  is  not  all  due  to  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate;  the 
conditions  of  living  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

20.111.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  are  showing  by  this  diagram  ? — Dr. 
Buchanan  puts  the  whole  of  the  fall  down  to  the 
vaccinal  gain  in  young  children,  whereas  I  am  showing 
that  you  have  a  fall  reflected  from  the  birth-rate  ;  that 
in  the  lower  birth-rate  you  have  a  lower  death-rate 
among  the  children. 

20.112.  You  are  using  this  to  show  the  influence  upon 
the  general  mortality  of  the  birth-rate  ? — Yes. 

20.113.  And  you  quote  Nether  Hallam  as  showing 
that  ? — I  think  they  all  do. 

20.114.  This  is  to  show  that  the  general  mortality  is 
a  reflection  of  the  birth-rate  ? — It  is  intended  so.  If  I 
had  divided  it  into  five-year  periods  you  would  have 
seen  the  rises  and  falls  more  correctly,  but  I  preferred 
to  see  what  the  nine-years  periods  would  do.  In  Bright- 
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side  the  birth-rate  begins  very  high,  over  46,  runs  down 
gradually,  and  finishes  below  40 ;  the  death-rate  runs 
always  with  a  steady  trend  downwards,  showing  that 
the  conditions  of  Brightside,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are 
better  even  in  the  first  period  than  those  of  some  of 
the  other  districts  of  the  town.  Ecclesall  is  the  next ; 
it  has  a  lower  birth-rate  considerably  than  Brightside  ; 
it  has  a  considerably  lower  death-rate  all  through  ;  but 
Ecclesall  is  a  district  with  very  vitally  different  con- 
ditions. If  the  district  could  be  divided  you  could  see 
the  downward  trend,  which  is  the  same,  in  this  case 
more  pronounced.  The  lowest  birth-rate  in  the  town 
is  that  of  Upper  Hallam.  Beginning  between  33  and  34, 
the  birth-rate  rises  gradually  in  the  first  line  and  runs 
down  rapidly  in  the  last  one.  The  fall  in  the  Upper 
Hallam  death-rate  is  all  through  from  first  to  last. 

20.115.  That  does  not  show  very  distinctly  the 
dependence  of  the  general  mortality  upon  the  birth- 
rate ? — Not  to  so  full  an  extent  as  the  others. 

20.116.  {Chairman.)  The  death-rate  was  falling,  I 
should  say,  in  proportion  more  rapidly  when  the  birth- 
rate was  rising  than  when  the  birth-rate  was  falling  ? — 
That  again  would  be  altered  if  you  could  divide  it  into 
five-year  periods.  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  using 
the  nine  year  periods,  which  I  have  argued  against  all 
along;  but  the  Commission  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  is  most  pronounced  only  after  the 
middle  line,  there  is  no  great  fall  afterwards;  therefore 
the  fall  after  the  first  half  of  the  line  is  largely  due 
to  the  difference  of  conditions. 

20.117.  Do  you  mean  that  your  illustration  is  only 
valid  so  long  as  the  birth-rate  is  falling  ? — No,  I  mean 
that  you  have  not  got  all  the  improvement  J.  have  shown 
here  out  of  the  birth-rate,  supposing  the  birth-rate  had 
been  uniform  that  would  have  shown  differences  in  the 
districts,  but  the  Upper  Hallam  district  would  have 
shown  better  than  the  others  owing  to  its  better  condi- 
tions, so  that  you  have,  therefore,  a  fall  due  to  the 
conditions  in  the  first  part  ;  but  the  more  distinct 
fall  in  the  second  is  partly  due  to  the  conditions  and 
partly  to  the  birth-rate.  In  Worth  Sheffield,  again  start- 
ing at  44  the  birth-rate  falls  to  between  36  and  37  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  line,  and  the  death-rate  falls  too  ; 
the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  is  very  pronounced  in  the  last 
case  in  North  Sheffield,  and  it  is  pronounced  almost 
equally  in  the  dea  th-rate.  In  the  case  of  South  Sheffield 
it  is  the  same  very  much.  The  only  one  that  does  not 
follow  the  trend  at  all  and  will  not  answer  to  it  is  West 
Sheffield,  and  there  are  reasons  both  in  South  andWest 
Sheffield  why  that  should  be  so.  South  and  West 
Sheffield  are  the  districts  in  which  there  has  been  the 
most  demolition  of  old  property.  In  West  Sheffield 
so  enormous  has  the  demolition  been  that  the  popula- 
tion has  fallen  nearly  4,000,  I  think  it  is. 

20.118.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  There  has  been  a  fall 
in  the  birth-rate  in  all  cases  ? — Yes  ;  then  I  wish  to 
refer  again  to  my  Diagram  M.  to  show  what  is  the 
relation  between  the  two.  The  greatest  fall  in  these 
years  is  since  1876.  I  have,  in  Diagram  M.  taken 
five-year  periods  '  instead  of  the  nine-year  periods  of 
Diagram  S.,  but  the  greatest  fall  in  Diagram  M.  i 
since  1876.  When  you  get  to  1876  you  get  to  long  falls 
they  are  shown  in  the  most  graphic  way  after  1876. 

20.119.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  diarrhoea  the 
biggest  fall  is  before  1876  ?— No,  the  biggest  fall  is  in 
the  years  1876  to  1880.  But  when  one  turns  to  the  small- 
pox, shown  by  my  Diagram  E.,  how  can  anyone  say  that 
there  is  an  exceptional  movement  here  that  is  superior 
so  the  others  ?  Only  the  greatest  apologist  can  say  that 
the  small-pox  line  is  one  of  regular  and  steady  fall. 
As  I  see  it,  there  is  no  movement  that  is  in  the  least 
indicative  of  control,  by  vaccination.  For  all  the  years 
of  Diagram  E.  there  has  been  practically  the  same  vac- 
cination in  the  town ;  that  I  think  I  have  shown.  In 
Diagram  E.  we  have  from  1861  to  1887 ;  the  highest 
line,  1871  to  1877,  is  1871  ■  1872  was  the  year  in  which 
the  town  undertook  its  own  scavenging  and  got  those 
powers  that  have  been  spoken  of  by  the°  Medical 
Officer  which  they  bad  been  crying  for  for  years.  They 
got  them  in  1872  and  then  the  small-pox  disappears 
This  absence  is  an  absence  in  years  from  1872  onwards 
which  is  coincident  with  the  town  having  obtained 
enormous  powers  for  dealing  with  the  scaveno-ino-  0f 
the  town.  n  & 

20.120.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  say  that  small- 
pox is  an  exception  to  that  rule ;  that  it  does  not  fall 
concurrently  with  other  diseases  under  sanitary  improve- 
ments ?— No  ;  what  I  stated  was  that  this  block  of 
amall-pox  in  1887  at  the  ond  s-hows  that  it  is  not 
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under  control  like  the  others  are,  where  there  is  no 
reversion  ;  you  have  a  reversion  in  the  case  of  small-pox. 

20.121.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  If  small-pox  is 
indicated  by  the  black  block  then  the  same  influences 
have  been  much  more  powerful  against  small-pox  than 
against  the  other  diseases,  because  you  have  a  straight 
line  there  with  almost  nothing  upon  it ;  whereas  in  other 
cases  you  have  only  a  fall  ? — You  have  a  straight  line 
with  these  jumps  at  the  end. 

20.122.  But  omitting  the  last  one,  one  would  infer 
that  the  sanitary  arrangements  introduced  in  1872  were 
much  more  powerful  against  small-pox  than  against 
other  diseases,  because  small-pox  is  almost  obliterated 
while  there  has  been  only  a  decline  in  the  other  diseases  ? 
— My  argument  has  been  all  through  that  they  have  had 
an  influence  very  largely  in  reducing  the  small-pox  in 
the  town,  but  you  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
coincident  with  that  a  fall  in  the  birth-rate.  So  far  I 
have  dealt  with  the  ages  as  a  whole.  Now  I  turn 
to  the  children.  The  health  reports  of  the  town  are, 
perhaps,  the  clearest  thing  to  see  the  changing  con- 
dition of  the  sanitary  progress  of  the  town  in.  They 
are  this  year  by  one  official  and  that  year  by  another. 
In  one  year  it  is  the  chief  sanitary  inspector,  in  another 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who  reports.  It  is  not 
until  recent  years  that  the  latter  is  duly  installed,  and 
his  reports  regularly  issued  ;  and  I  am  told  that  the  re- 
port for  1887  is  not  even  yet  out,  though  I  havo  copies  of 
the  later  reports  for  1888  and  1889.  Why  is  this  ?  Was 
there  something  not  in  harmony  with  the  Barry  report  ? 
It  is  a  strange  coincidence.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  reports  of  the  Medical 
Officers  ;  but  I  think  that  the  two  years  1886  and  1888 
will  yield  us  an  experience  as  regards  the  young  life  of 
the  town  that  will  be  of  value  in  this  inquiry.  The 
death-rate  of  1886  was  the  lowest  that  the  town  had 
ever  known,  and  so  was  the  birth-rate.  There  were  no 
small-pox  deaths.  The  year  1888,  on  the  contrary,  had 
405  small-pox  deaths.  As  regards  the  epidemic  years 
1887-8  there  were  only  three  years  lower  than  these  in 
the  death-rate  in  the  long  period  since  1850.  And  now 
let  us  turn  to  the  zymotics.  1886  :  deaths  by  small- 
pox, none ;  zymotic  diseases,  2'8  per  1,000  of  the 
living.  1888 :  deaths  by  small-pox,  405  ;  zymotic 
diseases,  2'6  per  1,000  of  the  living.  Actually  the  deaths 
from  zymotic  diseases  bring  a  smaller  proportion  in 
1888  than  in  1886. 

20.123.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  got  the  zymotic 
diseases  in  the  subsequent  year,  when  the  small-pox 
had  disappeared,  to  compare  them  ? — Zymotic  diseases, 
1889,  2'1 ;  that  is  lower  still  ;  that  is  from  the  Medical 
Officer's  report.  1886  :  deaths  of  infants  under  1,  176-9 
per  1,000 ;  in  1888,  deaths  of  infants  under  1,  16P'9  per 
1,000  ;  and  in  1889,  179"8  ;  that  is  higher  than  in  1888. 

20.124.  How  is  that  if  the  per-centage  is  lower? — 
These  are  children  under  one  year  ;  the  others  were  of 
all  years.  This  is  a  conclusive  showing.  As  regards 
the  infant  loss  of  life,  there  is  less  in  the  small-nox  year 
than  in  the  non-small-pox  year  ;  and  as  regards  the 
loss  of  life  in  infants  by  the  diseases  called  zymotic, 
there  was  less  in  the  small-pox  year  than  in  the  non- 
small-pox  year.  The  other  ages  are  no  less  instructive  ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  comparing  the 
year  of  the  greatest  small-pox  since  1871  with  the  lowest 
year  on  record  for  death  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  death-rate  from 
all  causes  for  the  years  1886  and  1888  for  Sheffield ;  the 
first  with  no  small-pox  and  the  other  with  405  deaths 
by  small-pox.    The  figures  are  per  1,000  of  the  living : 
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Ages  at  Death. 

1886,  with 
no  small- 
pox. 

1888,  with 
405  small- 
pox deaths. 

1888  is  more 
or  less  than 
1886. 

All  ages 

19-71 

20-5 

•  79  more 

Under  1 

176-9 

169-9 

7  •  less 

1  to  5 

29-5 

26-5 

3-  less 

5  to  15 

^  '  S-^  " . 

5-4 

1  •  7  more 

15  to  25 

4-3 

6-5 

2-2  more 

25  to  60 

13-J 

13-6 

•5  more 

Over  60 

79-70 

81-6 

1  •  9  more 

N  4 
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Mr.  And  this  is  the  way  the  figures  run  for  the  year  1888 

A.  Wheeler,  in  the  two  classes.    These  are  the  Sheffield  small-pox 

  deaths  during  1888,  from  page   22  of   the  Medical 

24  Feb.  1892.  Officer's  report : 


Vaccinated. 

Unvaeci- 
nated. 

No 
Statement. 

Under  1  - 

0 

54 

1 

1  to   5  - 

4 

31 

0 

5  to  15  - 

14 

48 

1 

15  to  25  - 

54 

64 

0 

25  to  05  - 

93 

37 

0 

Over  G5  - 

3 

1 

0 

In  the  all  ages  there  is  rather  larger  toll  of  death  in 
the  small-pox  year  than  in  the  non-small-pox  year. 
But  this  is  not  got  out  of  the  unvaccinated  little  children 
who  died  of  small-pox.  For  although  there  is  only  a  4 
to  mark  the  yaccinated  deaths  by  small-pox  under  five, 
there  is  given  85  to  indicate  the  small-pox  deaths  in 
the  little  unvaccinated  lives  under  five.  Now  does  this 
show  for  the  vaccinated  children  in  the  total  deaths  of 
this  age  P  In  the  under  five  years,  there  is  a  gain  in  the 
small-pox  year  both  under  one  and  in  the  one  to  five 
years.  In  all  the  other  ages  where  the  vaccinated  are 
in  the  immense  majority  of  small-pox  cases,  and  also  a 
majority  in  the  deaths  by  the  small-pox,  there  is  a  loss 
in  the  year  of  least  total  deaths,  that  is  1886. 

20.125.  (Mr.  Meadows  WJiite.)  How  do  you  separate 
the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  ;  does  it  appear  in  the 
register,  or  how  do  yon  find  it? — There  is  a  very 
extensive  tabulation  in  each  of  the  recent  year's  reports. 
Under  one  year  in  this  table  there  is  actually  in  1886  a 
larger  death-rate  by  seven  per  1,000  living;  the  one 
with  the  small-pox  is  less  by  seven.  One  to  five  in  the 
same  way,  the  one  with  the  small-pox  in  is  three  less 
in  1886  per  1,000  of  the  living,  and  that  was  the  lowest 
year  they  ever  had  in  the  town.  While  they  had 
in  1888  a  rather  larger  all-aged  mortality,  in  these 
little  ages  where  the  claim  of  Dr.  Buchanan  is  that  the 
great  saving  is,  that,  I  say,  ought  to  be  shown  in  the 
total  deaths  of  little  children;  yet  when  you  come  to 
the  largest  amount  of  deaths  in  small-pox  in  1888  that 
shows  in  the  lower  lives. 

20.126.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  the  figures  for  under  one 
calculated  per  thousand  births? — No,  per  thousand 
living. 

20.127.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  understand  from  the  table 
that  the  large  mortality  from  small-pox  only  raised  the 
general  mortality  about  '8  per  thousand  ? — Yes,  if  you 
put  it  that  way ;  but  there  are  other  diseases  which 
would  help. 

20.128.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  calculated  how  that 
year  would  compare  at  the  different  ages  with  the  pre- 
vious year  if  there  had  been  no  small-pox  P  I  suppose 
that  is  the  only  disease  which  was  present  in  the  one 
year  and  entirely  absent  in  the  other  ? — I  think  so  ; 
sniall-pox  in  1888  is  put  down  as  responsible  for  1'25  in 
the  total,  so  that  although  it  is  1'25  the  total  is  raised 
as  you  see  only  '8.  Then,  again,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  in  1886  not  with  an  average 
year,  but  with  the  very  lowest  year  the  town  has  ever 
known  in  its  experience. 

20.129.  But  it  is  important  to  see  what  the  years 
have  been  since,  because  according  to  you  even  apart 
from  small-pox  sanitation  ought  to  have  made  it  the 
lowest  ? — Unfortunately  since  then  they  have  had  the 
influenza,  which  is  one  of  the  diseases  which  runs  the 
death-rate  up. 

20.130.  Have  you  found  sanitation  prevent  that  P — I 
am  afraid  the  sanitation  of  the  air  of  dwellings  is  the 
last  thing  to  improve.  The  Commission  of  1840,  which 
I  have  quoted  before,  used  its  greatest  efforts  to  improve 
the  air  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  has  been  neglected  of  late  years.  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  own  town  workshops  where  the 
windows  were  not  capable  of  being  opened. 

20.131.  But  have  you  found  the  influenza  visited  and 
affected  specially  unsanitary  districts.  From  my  infor- 
mation and  what  I  have  heard  I  should  have  thought 
it  bad  been  the  other  way;  and  that  in  many  rural 


districts  it  had  been  very  much  worse  than  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  towns  P — I  know  many  rural  places 
in  which  the  inhabitants  are  very  much  bfcowed  up. 
I  know  one  place  in  which  the  doctor  insisted  on 
breaking  a  hole  in  the  thatch  to  get  a  little  air  to  a 
diphtheria  patient  because  there  was  no  other  way  of 
doing  it. 

20.132.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Has  the  mor- 
tality been  higher  since  1886  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  has  ; 
1889  is  -3  above  1888.  It  is  very  trifling,  but  still  it 
is  rather  above  it. 

20.133.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your 
statement  ? — The  gains  are  in  the  young  lives  that  it  is 
boasted  carry  so  much  of  the  unvaccinated  small-pox. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  these  under  5  years  unvacci- 
nated small-pox  deaths  have  not  been  detrimental  to 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  town.  And  it  is  equally  clear 
that  in  the  year  when  the  town  had  no  small-pox  the 
young  lives  gave  a  greater  toll  of  death  than  in  the  year 
with  so  much  small-pox.  This  illustrates  what  I  have 
said  over  and  over  again,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
small-pox  to  make  it  imperative  to  select  it  for  a  special 
prophylactic,  even  if  such  a  prophylactic  could  be  found. 
It  is  so  often  stated ;  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
the  introduction  to  Dr.  Barry's  report ;  it  is  the  point 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  went  in  their 
1871  Committee  ;  it  is  the  thing  upon  which  so  many 
arguments  are  based  now;  that  if  you  did  not  attack 
small-pox  you  would  have  a  public  disaster.  That 
is  the  reason  I  am  putting  in  this  argument,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  small-pox  to  show,  when  you  look 
at  it  properly,  that  it  requires  a  special  or  differ- 
ent treatment  from  any  other  disease,  that  is  to 
say,  beyond  sanitation.  So  far,  then,  from  there 
being  anything  of  which  to  boast  there  is  posi- 
tively nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  young  lives  of 
which  there  is  anything  in  favour  of  vaccination ; 
the  only  way  in  which  this  discrimination  in  favour 
of  vaccination  can  be  made  is  by  the  totally  un- 
scientific pinning  of  the  eyes  down  to  a  peculiar 
classification  of  the  sufferers  from  the  small-pox,  and 
totally  excluding  other  diseases  from  the  view.  When 
we  take  the  whole  of  the  case  into  a  comprehensive 
view  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  vaccination. 
As  I  have  shown  you,  there  is  no  period  for  a  long  way 
back  in  the  years  of  the  town's  history  when  there  was 
no  regard  paid  to  the  vaccination  of  the  people.  I 
have  shown  you  that  before  there  was  the  least  com- 
pulsion there  had  been  a  public  effort  to  spread  vacci- 
nation which  had  been  successful,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  years  in  the  history  of  the  town  since 
then,  1838,  when  vaccination  has  been  neglected. 
I  feel  certain  that  vaccination  has  never  been  neglected. 
There  have  been  the  usual  and  entirely  unfounded 
complaints,  whenever  the  small-pox  has  appeared  in 
the  town,  that  vaccination  was  being  neglected.  A 
truer  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Blythman  on  the 
28th  of  May  1872,  that  small-pox  was  spreading  in 
spite  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination.  I  therefore 
am  quite  unable  to  take  you  to  a  period  in  our  regis- 
tration years  in  which  vaccination  may  be  said  to  be 
in  abeyance  and  compare  it  with  a  period  when  vacci- 
nation was  in  vogue.  Vaccination  has  been  in  vogue 
in  Sheffield  all  along.  But  from  the  first  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  large 
towns  and  populous  districts  (that  is  the  one  I  referred 
to  just  this  minute),  I  can  produce  some  evidence  to  show 
what  was  the  state  of  Sheffield  then,  and  place  it  against 
what  is  the  experience  now.  I  have  here  four  small 
sheets  of  extracts  from  that  Report.  From  these  it  may 
be  seen  that  in  1840-1-2  there  were  no  regulations  in  the 
town  of  Sheffield  for  its  drainage,  or  for  the  laying  out 
of  its  streets,  courts,  &c,  no  arrangement  for  sewers,  no 
regulations  for  scavenging  and  cleansing  the  town. 
The  town  was  built  up  under  this  total  lack  of  regula- 
tion in  the  wretched  way  that  we  have  found  it  con- 
demned in  Dr.  Griffith's  report  on  the  Artisan's 
Dwellings  Act.  But  the  table  as  to  the  mortality  of 
the  town  of  Sheffield  and  its  then  suburbs  is  in  the 
relation  that  now  exists.  Upper  Hallam  then,  as 
now,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list  of  the  town  dis- 
tricts ;  and  while  its  birth-rate  was  more  than  three 
per  thousand  in  excess  of  the  Heeley  division  its 
death-rate  was  nearly  eight  below  it.  We  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  then  statistics  of  the  Sheffield  proper 
of  to-day.  And  that  we  may  be  sure  would  have  been 
much  worse  than  the  part  which  is  given  in  this  table, 
which  is  now  the  western  portion  of  the  town,  and 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  Crofts.  But  that  portion 
which  is  given  had  a  rate  of  mortality  that  was  more  than 
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6  per  1,000  greater  than  that  of  1889.  The  death-rate 
of  Liverpool  is  stated  at  35  per  1,000,  that  of  Leicester 
as  30  per  1,000  ;  Hull  is  given  at  the  same  rate.  These 
towns  have  made  enormous  gains  since  that  time ;  in 
the  case  of  Liverpool  a  gain  of  13-4  per  1,000.  Hull  a 
gain  of  9'7  per  1,000,  Leicester  a  gain  of  13 "1  per  1,000, 
Bristol  making  the  same  gain  as  Liverpool.  These 
figures  are  given  in  the  table  which  I  will  now  hand  in. 
(The  table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  I.,  Table  T. ; 
page  616.)  These  are  enough  to  indicate  to  us  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  time  as  regards  the  sanitary  surround- 
ings of  our  labouring  and  industrial  population  in  large 
cities,  and  one  must  be  persistently  blind  to  set  aside  this 
march  of  sanitary  conditions  in  estimating  the  decline  of 
disease,  be  it  small  pox  or  other  disease.  I  now  come  to 
the  climax  of  the  introduction  that  I  have,  you  will 
say,  been  long  in  approaching.  The  huge  gains  that  are 
there  put  down  to  the  credit  of  vaccination,  I  will  test 
by  a  reference  to  a  town  that  was  in  the  last  century 
in  the  centre  of  travelling  communication  with  all 
the  land.  It  occupied  a  position  almost  in  the 
centre  of  England,  and  was,  therefore,  being  on 
the  main  roads,  in  the  worst  position  for  getting 
more  than  its  proper  share  of  the  small-pox  that 
was  so  industriously  disseminated  in  some  of  the  busy 
towns  of  the  land.  This  town,  whose  experience  I  am 
about  to  use,  is  the  town  of  Northampton.  So  that 
instead  of  a  population  of  the  poor  rejected  of  the  vac- 
cinators of  the  town  of  Sheffield  doing  duty  for  an 
experimental  18th  century  population,  we  shall  have 
a  real  18th  century  population,  and  the  reporter 
for  us  is  happily  the  late  Dr.  Farr.  This  town 
for  40  years  of  the  last  century,  and  before  Edward 
Jenner  was  born,  kept  up  a  system  of  registration,  that 
has  given  to  the  world  the  celebrated  "  Northampton 
"  Tables  "  on  which  insurance  companies  for  many  years 
based  all  their  calculations  of  the  expectation  of  life  in 
dealing  with  their  clients.  The  facts  I  get  from  this 
report  of  Dr.  Farr's  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  my  Lord 
will  care  to  see  it ;  it  contains  this  statement  about  the 
town  of  Northampton. 

20.134.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  exact  title  of  that 
book  ? — It  is  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, or,  rather,  it  is  the  supplement  to  it, 
which  contains  tne  remarks  of  Dr.  Farr  on  the  North- 
ampton Tables,  and  he  uses  it  because  it  has  been  found 
that  the  Northampton  Tables  are  too  favourable  to  the 
assurance  offices,  and  he  thinks  it  is  time  they  ought 
to  be  altered.  The  book  which  I  have  here  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Morgan,  in  which  the  tables  of  Northamp- 
ton are  used.  The  heading  of  Table  I.,  shows  "The 
"  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  human  life  at  all  ages, 
"  formed  from  the  register  of  mortality  at  Northamp- 
"  ton  for  46  years,  from  1735  to  1780  "  ;  and  shows 
the  way  in  which  the  Northampton  experience  was 
used  for  the  production  of  these  tables.  The  North- 
ampton Tables  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Price  and  his 
works  were  collected  and  edited  by  W.  Morgan.  Ac- 
counts were  kept  in  Northampton  of  the  number  of 
males  and  females  that  were  christened  and  buried, 
Dissenters  included,  in  the  whole  town,  from  1741 
onwards.  A  census  was  taken  as  early  as  1746.  The 
number  of  houses  was  found  to  be  1,083.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  5,136.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1761  was  5,593.  Dr.  Farr  tells  us  that  Dr.  Price  held 
firmly  to  the  opinion  that  the  population  was  a  stationary 
one.  This  opinion  Dr.  Farr  examines  at  considerable 
length  and  arrives  at  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  on 
page  313  of  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  he  gives  us  his  reasons  for  this  difference  of 
opinion.  He  says  that  the  opinion  held  by  Dr.  Price 
prevented  Dr.  Price  from  taking  into  account  the 
condition  of  the  Dissenters,  or  from  properly  procuring 
the  more  accurate  information  that  his  Dissenting 
friends  could  have  furnished  him  with.  If  the  births, 
he  says,  had  been  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  bap- 
tisms as  at  present  (1845),  there  would  have  been  in 
All  Saints  144  annual  births  to  102  deaths  during  the 
years  1735  to  1780. 

20.135.  Does  not  that  suggest  rather  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  tables  can  be  relied  on  ? — Yes,  but  all  that 
has  been  travelled  over  by  Dr.  Farr. 

20.136.  But  are  you  not  reading  from  Dr.  Farr  now  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  summarising  it. 

20.137.  Does  he  confine  the  error  as  to  not  getting 
accurate  particulars  as  to  the  Dissenting  community  to 

the  births,  or  does  that  apply  equally  to  the  deaths  ?  

It  does  not  apply  equally  to  the  deaths;  it  applies 
principally  to  the  births.    In  All  Saints  the  christenings 
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at  the  church  and  at  Dissenting  chapels,  returned  in  Mr. 
the  Bills  1841-1844,  were  6S9,  but  the  births  registered     A.  Wheeler. 

were  1,082.    This  large  difference  is  explained  by  the   

number  of  Baptists   who   entirely   repudiate   infant    24  Feb.  1892. 

baptism,  and  of  Dissenters  who  do  not  use  it ;  by  the   

influence  of  the  poor,  by  the  fees  of  the  church,  and  by 
Baptist  opinions  floating  about.  Now  I  am  going  to 
quote  Dr.  Farr  ;  on  page  313  of  the  eighth  annual 
report  of  the  Registrar-General  he  says:  "Mr.  Corn- 
"  field,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  who 
"  did  me  the  favour  to  consult  the  register,  state 
"  that  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  were  very 

"  numerous  when  Dr.  Price's  returns  were  made  

"  Dr.  Price  assumed  that  the  town  population  was 
"  kept  up  by  immigration,  and  that  all  the  immigrants 

"  entered  at  the  age  of  20  it  is  equally  cer- 

"  tain  that  Dr.  Price's  Table  is  erroneous  to  an  enormous 
extent."  The  tables  of  Price  were  therefore  in- 
correct in  the  way  that  they  did  allow  a  large  enough 
population  for  the  deaths  to  be  reckoned  upon  in  order 
to  get  the  true  expectation  of  death ;  but  the  census 
taken  in  1746,  <ic.  may  be  taken  as  "orrecc,  and  the 
deaths  may  also  be  taken  as  approximately  correct  also; 
the  errors  are  in  the  births,  which  were  the  weak  part 
of  the  old  Bills.  In  a  small  town  like  Northampton  there 
would  be  few  deaths  indeed  that  could  escape  record, 
while,  as  is  clear,  there  were  ample  reasons  why  the 
births  should  be  constantly  incorrect  to  a  large  extent. 

20.138.  There  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  in 
London,  where  the  Bills  of  Mortality  have  been  a  good 
deal  referred  to,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  records 
in  the  Bills  of  Mortality  of  the  deaths  were  not  very 
incorrect? — Yes,  I  remember  very  distinctly  you  men- 
tioning that  when  I  was  speaking  of  this  before  ;  but  in 
a  little  town  like  Northampton  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  approximate  to  correctness. 

20.139.  Except  that  when  you  have  a  thing  of  that 
sort  done  without  any  legal  obligation  to  do  it  or  any 
supervision  one  knows  the  tendency  of  people  not  to 
send  in  or  make  returns  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  so.  The  death- 
rate  of  Northampton  for  the  years  1740  to  1780,  taking 
the  census  as  the  guide,  was  at  the  rate  of  under  34 
per  1,000  of  the  living.  This  was  the  period  according 
to  Dr.  Guy,  which  was  the  time  of  maximum  small- 
pox mortality  in  London.  During  that  time  of  40  years 
there  were  in  London  87,032  deaths  by  small-pox,  in  a 
total  of  deaths  by  all  causes  of  937,942.  That  is,  there 
was  in  10f  deaths  always  one  small-pox  death,  and  this 
is  argued  as  a  great  proof  that  the  population  suffered 
immensely  by  the  small-pox.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
it  did  suffer,  but  if  it  did,  then  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  accept  London  as  a  representative  for  the 
country  at  large,  nor  any  reason  why  it  should  further 
be  used  as  it  was  by  Lettsom  as  a  measure  for  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  even  the  world.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  rate  of  mortality  for  the  town  of  Northampton 
was  in  these  40  years  lower  than  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  town  of  Liverpool  in  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842, 
when  vaccination  had  been  long  in  vogue.  Here,  then, 
is  the  test  of  the  talk  of  the  fearful  "plague"  that 
small-pox  has  so  often  been  said  to  be.  The  1871 
Select  Committee,  which  took  little  but  opinion  for  its 
guide,  said  that  "unchecked  by  vaccination,  small-pox 
' '  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  of  dis- 
"  eases  raging  with  destructive  force  like  the  plague 
"  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Here  we  see  that  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  That  small-pox  was  one  of  the  diseases  in 
the  Northampton  causes  of  death,  I  have  proof  in  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  old  Bills  that  I  have,  but  that  is  the 
only  one  that  I  have  been  able,  after  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  see,  and  it  only  intensifies  %e  fact  that  in  such 
a  town  visited  as  it  was  with  small-pox,  there  was  not 
so  great  a  mortality  through  a  long  run  of  years  as  in 
the  modern  town  of  Liverpool  in  the  three  years  ending 
1842. 

20.140.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  find  any  indi- 
cation of  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  ? — Yes, 
there  were  a  very  large  number  of  children  in  the 
Bill. 

20.141.  You  did  not  find  but  one  year? — Yes,  only 
one  year  ;  it  was  in  an  antiquarian  paper,  "  Northamp- 
"  tonshire  Notes  and  Queries,"  an  illustrated  quarterly 
journal.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Bills  are  any- 
where ;  I  have  been  totally  unable  to  find  the  Bills. 
Now  let  me  turn  to  Sheffield  and  apply  this  experi- 
ence. If  there  had  been  no  vaccination  then  we  may 
assume  that  Sheffield  would,  without  its  sanitation 
(for  all  that  must  also  be  taken  away)  have  a  death-rate 
of  34  per  thousand  of  the  living  in  the  year  1887.  And 
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that  taken  over  the  population  of  304,128  would  fur- 
nish us  with  10,340  deaths  as  the  total  for  the  year.  If 
we  turn  to  the  Medical  Officer's  report  for  the  town  of 
Sheffield  for  the  year  1877,  we  shall  find  these  words 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Griffith ;  "  If  the  deaths  in  the 
"  entire  borough  had  been  as  high  as  that  within  the 
"  area  that  I  treated  of  in  my  report  of  the  Artisans' 
"  Dwellings  Act,  then  in  the  year  1877  there  would 
"  have  been  10,128  deaths,  or  an  excess  of  3,974  upon 
"  those  actually  recorded." 

20.142.  Why  do  you  assume  the  death-rate  as  34  P 
Because  that  is  what  you  found  in  Northampton  ? — 
Yes. 

20.143.  "What  is  your  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
it  would  have  been ,  apart  from  all  these  things,  the 
same  as  Northampton ;  before,  in  the  table  you  have 
just  handed  in  (Table  T.),  you  found  that  there  was 
between  Liverpool  and  Sheffield  a  variation ;  that,  in 
what  you  have  suggested  as  the  pre-sanitation  era,  the 
average  annual  death-rate  for  the  years  1840,  1841,  and 
1842  in  Liverpool  was  35,  and  in  Sheffield  27  per  thou- 
sand ;  and  that  in  Manchester  it  was  32,  and  in  Bristol 
31.  When  you  find  those  variations  at  that  time  I  do 
not  quite  see  that  it  would  be  sound  to  take  it  as  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  Northampton  ? — I  am  taking  it  that 
it  could  not  be  less  than  Northampton,  that  being  a 
small  town,  well  situated  ;  that  it  would  have  been 
probably  more  rather  than  less.  Then  if  we  turn  to 
my  Diagram  S.  again  that  is  the  point,  34  per  1,000, 
at  which  the  130  acres  in  the  middle  of  the  town  would 
have  stood ;  that  is  the  point,  34  per  1,000,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Griffiths  as  the  death-rate  of  that  particular 
130  acres  which  he  condemns.  Instead  of  North  Shef- 
field being  upon  the  line  shown  in  Diagram  S.,  part 
of  it  would  be  raised  above  the  line  of  deaths  altogether, 
and  would  run  into  the  larger  region  of  the  births 
per  thousand  ;  so  that  in  the  centre  of  Sheffield  there 
is  actually  the  death-rate  of  the  last  century  in  this 
particular  130  acres  which  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  town.  So  that  you  see  there  was 
in  a  portion  of  Sheffield  where  the  evil  conditions  of 
living  had  been  left  as  they  might  have  been  in  the 
last  century,  just  that  actual  death  experience  which 
those  times  afforded ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  vaccina- 
tion by  force  of  law  and  custom,  of  most  but  its  poorest 
inhabitants,  left  out  by  the  state  of  their  health.  So 
that  there  was  no  need  for  anyone  to  go  into  the  region 
of  guess  and  estimates ;  there  is  in  the  town  of  Shef- 
field an  18th  century  death-rate  still  unchecked  by 
vaccination,  and  among  this  vaccinated  population  that 
this  occurs  among,  the  evil  conditions  causing  this 
death-rate  have  been  not  only  found  and  pointed  out, 
but  the  State  views  it  all  with  indifference,  and  its 
representative  when  he  comes  among  the  people  there 
congregated  has  only  the  old  fetish  to  recommend 
them,  instead  of  calling  for  the  cleaning  out  of  the 
dwellings  that  are  so  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  town 
and  the  proper  living  and  working  of  its  population. 

20.144.  (Chairman.)  Your  34  may  be  arrived  at  by 
taking  some  large  district  in  Northampton,  not  the 
general  total,  as  that  may  be  there.  If  you  were  to 
divide  Northampton  into  bad  and  good  districts,  in  the 
bad  district  there  might  have  been  a  good  deal  more 
than  34  p — But  the  town  is  so  small ;  there  were  only 
5,136  inhabitants  at  that  time. 

20.145.  But  there  may  be  a  very  closely  built  part 
even  in  a  small  town  like  that  ?—  Yes,  there  might  be. 

20.146.  In  the  table  you  have  just  put  in  (Table  T.), 
the  death-rate  of  Sheffield  in  this  period  of  bad  sanita- 
tion was  27,  whereas  in  1889  it  was  20'9  ;  that  is  the 
change  made  in  Sheffield  as  a  whole.  Bristol  at  the 
time  when  Sheffield  was  27  was  31.  In  1887  it  is  down 
to  17  ? — Yes,  Bristol  had  done  more  than  Sheffield. 

20.147.  Hull  30,  has  come  down  to  20'3  ;  it  was  con- 
siderably above  Sheffield ;  it  is  now  below  it  P — Fes, 
there  is  a  reason  why  that  should  be  so.  Sheffield  is  a 
town  built  entirely  upon  leasehold  property  ;  I  believe 
there  is  only  one  little  bit  of  freehold  in  the  place. 
Now,  if  my  surmise  that  "Inspector  Barry  "is  the 
same  as  Dr.  Barry,  then  this  avoidance  of  the  danger 
of  the  condemned  127  acres  in  the  town,  is  almost 
more  than  reprehensible,  it  is  mischievous  in  the 
last  degree.  I  cannot  tell  the  deaths  by  small-pox 
in  old  Northampton,  but  I  will  make  a  huge  assump- 
tion, favourable  to  the  other  side,  and  that  is  that  there 
was  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  that  obtained  in 
London  during  that  40  years,  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
was  as  1  to  101,  and  if  it  is  taken  oyer  the  10,340  deaths 


that  I  have  assumed  to  occur,  would  yield  for  Sheffield 
small-pox'deaths  in  the  number  of  962.  That  number, 
962  small-pox  deaths,  is  the  utmost  that  could  have  oc- 
curred in  the  town  of  Sheffield  had  it  been  without  the 
vaccination  of  this  century,  and  also  without  the  sani- 
tary difference  that  also  exists.  That  is  going  on  the 
experience  of  the  last  century.  And  now,  at  last,  I 
can  make  the  best  of  the  Government  guesses  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  facts  that  are  within  our  reach 
for  the  comparison.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  quite  certain 
that  there  would  have  been  in  Sheffield  without  vacci- 
nation among  children  under  10  years  of  age,  in  place 
of  the  few  that  did  occur,  a  total  of  4,400  deaths,  and 
for  the  population  over  the  age  of  10  years  there  would 
have  been  10,000  deaths.  Thus  from  small-pox  alone, 
according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  there  would  have  been  in 
the  town  of  Sheffield  not  fewer  than  14,400  small-pox 
deaths.  But  as  there  is  here  only  the  small-pox  mor- 
tality, there  must  be  added  to  it  the  other  deaths  from 
other  diseases  and  causes.  These  I  will  take  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  14,  as  stated  by  Jurin,  or  187,200  (Jurin's 
account,  1724,  page  7) ;  and  the  total  deaths  in  the 
town  would  therefore  be  in  all  201,600.  But  as  has 
been  shown,  the  expectation  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  town  of  Northampton  during  40  years  of 
last  century  would  be  only  10,340.  Dr.  Buchanan  has, 
therefore,  for  vaccination  purposes  exaggerated  the 
deaths  by  191,260.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  has  exag- 
gerated the  possible  deaths,  if  last  century  were  re- 
verted to,  by  more  than  18  times  their  total  figures. 

20.148.  I  see  that  even  in  the  , document  you  handed 
to  me,  which  is  the  one  Bill  of  Mortality  you 
obtained,  it  does  not  give  the  different  diseases ;  the 
only  one  it  mentions  is  small-pox  in  a  note,  but  it  is 
worth  observing  that  the  total  burials  that  year  were  93, 
and  then  the  writer  states,  "  I  would  have  inserted  the 
"  distempers  whereof  the  above  persons  have  died 
"  (after  the  example  of  the  London  clerks)  had  it  been 
"  in  my  power.  And  because  there  have  been  many 
"  false  reports  about  the  country  (and  even  in  town) 
"  concerning  the  small-pox  (to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
"  inhabitants),  I  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  keep 
"  an  account  of  all  that  have  died  of  that  distemper  in 
"  this  parish  (which  parish,  I  presume,  is  near  half  the 
"  town  of  Northampton),  and  I  assert  that  no  more 
"  than  12  persons  have  died  of  the  said  distemper 
"  within  this  parish  this  year,  and  11  of  them  were 
"  children  under  10  years  of  age,"  that  is  to  say,  12 
deaths  out  of  a  total  of  93  arising  from  small-pox ;  of 
those  11  were  under  10  years,  the  total  deaths  under 
that  age  being  42  ;  so  that  out  of  42  deaths,  of  children 
under  10,  11  were  from  small-pox  p — Yes. 

20.149.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  statement  is 
made  in  order  to  show  how  little  the  town  of  North- 
ampton is  suffering  from  small-pox.  He  says  it  was 
made  because  of  the  reports  which  had  been  spread 
about  the  small-pox.  Those  reports  apparently  were 
to  the  effect  that  small -pox  was  raging  at  Northampton  ; 
the  writer  argues  that  this  could  not  be  the  case  because 
the  deaths  by  small-pox  were  only  13  out  of  93,  the 
total  deaths  ? — I  presume  that  the  town  was  suffering 
from  it. 

20.150.  (Dr.  Collins.)  At  any  rate,  at  that  period  the 
total  mortality  was  only  34  per  1,000  P — Yes  ;  and  he 
does  not  say  how  many  of  those  children  were  innocu- 
lated. 

20.151.  (Chairman.)  If  the  34  was  the  average  death- 
rate  for  40  years  and  not  for  an  individual  year,  that 
may  have  been  brought  about  by  its  being  in  some 
years  as  low  as  22  and  24,  and  in  some  years  as  high 
as  50  or  60  P — Possibly  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  pro- 
bable. 

20.152.  (Dr.  ColUns.)  Does  it  not  appear  that  you 
have  here  evidence  of  a  town  in  the  last  century  where 
small-pox  undoubtedly  gained  admission,  where  on  the 
average  of  40  years  you  find  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Farr  that  the  total  death-rate  was  34  per  1,000  P— 
That  is  so  ;  although  Northampton  was  placed  as  badly 
perhaps  as  it  could  be  placed,  being  upon  the  line  of 
coaches  and  all  communication  in  the  country. 

20.153.  That  being  a  lower  death-rate  than  you  find 
nearly  a  century  later  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  and  than 
many  of  our  large  towns,  and  lower  than  the  Newcastle 
rate  at  the  present  time. 

20.154.  (Chairman.)  For  one  year,  but  if  you  take 
the  last  10  years  at  Newcastle  it  would  not  be  so  high 
as  that? — It  is  very  high  in  Newcastle.    I  was  just 
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saying  that  Dr.  Buchanan  has  therefore,  for  vaccinal 
purposes,  exaggerated  the  deaths  by  191,260.  That  is 
to  say,  that  he  has  exaggerated  the  possible  deaths  if 
last  century  were  reverted  to,  by  more  than  18  times 
their  total  figures.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield  would  have  been  to  bury,  and  there  would 
have  been  one  person  in  the  town  all  over  it,  to  bury 
other  two.  This  monstrous  exaggeration  would 
never  have  been  made  if  Dr.  Buchanan,  instead  of 
accepting  them  as  correct,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  try 
if  the  averages  of  the  report  were  correct.  Setting 
aside  the  caution  made  for  his  benefit  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Barry,  which  told  him  that  the  epidemic  was  ore 
of  comparative  insignificance,  he  takes  so  little  heed 
of  it  as  to  say  the  direct  contrary ;  the  epidemic  was, 
he  says,  of  a  severe  description.  And  having  thus  set 
aside  all  care,  he  is  as  reckless  and  defiant  of  accuracy 
as  I  have  shown.  I  may  be  asked,  How,  then,  do  his 
figures  arise  ?  They  arise  out  of  the  huge  blunder  of 
believing,  or  apparently  believing,  that  the  averages  of 
the  report  were  correct.  That  is  how  the  figures  arose, 
and  had  the  least  pains  been  taken  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  averages  such  a  mass  of  error  could  not  have 
been  built  up  on  them.  But  there  was  the  hearty  hope 
that  they  were  correct,  apparently,  and  that  was  enough, 
since  these  figures  built  up  with  them  made  so  tremen- 
dous a  blow  at  opponents  of  vaccination  possible.  In 
that  all  arms  appear  to  the  Government  reasonable. 
The  figures  making  this  tremendous  mortality,  were 
apparently  arrived  at  thus.  I  will  hand  in  the  fol- 
lowing short  table  to  make  this  clear : 

Take  the  population  of  the  town  appa- 
rently, as  on  page  192  of  Dr.  Barry's 
report     -         -         -         -        "-  314,522 

Multiply  this  by  the  average  attack  rate 
of  the  unvaccinated      ...  97 


2,201,654 
2,830,698 


producing  a  total  of  -         -  30,508,634 


Which  4-  by  100  is  -  30,508 

Multiply  by  the  rate  of  death  per  cent, 
of  unvaccinated,  page  xviii  of  the  in- 
troduction        -  -          -          -  48 


244,064 
122,032 


1,464,384 


-f-  by  100  equals  -          -         -  14,643 

that  is  to  say,  the  14,000  deaths  used  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
plus  643.  Thus  out  of  the  averages  that  I  claim  to 
have  shown  to  be  nothing  more  than  useless  paper- 
exercises,  are  these  huge  figures  built  up  with  which 
to  frighten  the  English  people  into  keeping  up  com- 
pulsory vaccination.  The  small-pox  deaths  have  been 
exaggerated  25  times,  and  the  total  deaths  have  been 
exaggerated  29  times,  thereby  producing  a  case  that 
may  seem  to  make  the  acceptance  of  vaccination  a  public 
benefit.  This  case  has  been  produced  at  the  expense 
of  strict  accuracy  at  every  turn.  And  this  is  a  report 
that  claims  to  have  been  the  result  of  "  particularly 
"  careful  statistical  study."  I  think  that  is  the  end  of 
my  evidence,  excepting  a  few  points  I  should  like 
to  be  allowed  to  pat  forward  as  a  general  summary. 
This,  then,  is  the  "  best  bit  of  evidence  "  that  can  be 
furnished  for  the  defence  of  vaccination  after  80  years 
of  Government  patronage  of  the  superstition.  In  order 
to  show  a  case  for  vaccination  the  Government  presents 
us  with  a  report  of  nearly  300  folios  that  bristles  at 
every  turn  with  inaccuracy  and  unfairness.  I  make 
claim  to  have  shown  that  the  enormous  mass  of  averages 
that  are  the  mainstay  of  the  report  are  based  oiT  a 
census  that  is  a  mockery  of  accuracy,  and  a  support 
to  injustice  and  unfairness.  I  claim  to  have  shown 
that  his  census  leaves  out  an  enormous  mass  of  the 
living  population,  rand  that  it  is  probable  that  that 
population  was  in  the  main  the  unvaccinated  popula- 
tion of  the  town.  I  claim  to  have  shown  that  the 
population  that  was  used  compelled  the  reporter  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  inaccuracy,  almost  always  at 
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character,  involving  the  placing  of  the  worst  forms  of  

death  by  small-pox  among  the  unvaccinated  instead  of 
among  the  vaccinated.  I  claim  to  have  shown  that  the 
children  under  10  years  of  age  are  not  reported  with 
fairness,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  special  boast 
that  in  the  case  of  these  an  unusual  fair  treatment 
had  been  followed.  I  claim  to  have  shown  that  the 
statements  as  to  the  progressive  increase  in  the  vac- 
cinations of  the  town  are  not  correct,  and  that  the 
private-vaccinated  children  have  suffered  far  less  from 
the  small-pox  than  the  public-vaccinated  children; 
that  the  quality  of  vaccination,  or  the  Government 
vaccination  at  the  station,  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  incidence  of  small-pox  at  all  provable,  while  the 
condition  of  living  was  apparently  all  in  all.  I  claim 
to  have  shown  that  it  is  in  the  most  insanitary  parts  of 
the  town  that  the  small-pox  has  been  the  worst,  not 
only  in  the  last  but  in  previous  epidemics  ;  that  it 
was  these  parts  that  had  the  worst  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  the  last,  as  in  the  great  epidemic,  and  that  it 
was  the  insanitary  condition  and  not  the  presence  of 
the  hospital  that  caused  it  to  have  the  excess  is,  so  far 
as  is  provable,  a  certainty.  I  claim  to  have  shown 
that  the  houses  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  hospital 
did  not  suffer  the  most,  but  that  it  was  the  130 
acres  of  the  most  insalubrious  centre  of  the  town  that 
suffered  most,  and  that  before  the  hospital,  as  well  as 
since.  I  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  hospital  classifi- 
cation by  the  marks  of  vaccination  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  to  have  given  instances  and  official  experience 
bearing  out  the  belief  that  the  worse  cases  were  in 
many  instances  almost  of  necessity  classed  as  un- 
vaccinated, when  the  facts  were  that  they  were  vac- 
cinated if  not  revaccinated.  I  claim  to  have  shown 
the  unreliability  of  the  classification  further  by  the 
extraordinary  difference  in  the  classification  of  the 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  cases  when  the  Govern- 
ment inspector  was  on  the  spot  as  compared  with 
when  he  was  not  on  the  spot.  I  claim  to  have  shown, 
further,  that  in  the  prior  experience  of  Sheffield  in 
the  small-pox  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  cases  into  two  classes  of  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated,  and  that  a  third  class  of  doubtful  or 
"  said  to  have  been  vaccinated  "  was  used  ;  a  class  that 
does  not  at  any  point  appear  or  find  a  reference  to  it  in 
this  report,  and  that  in  face  of  the  local  Medical 
Officer's  report  for  1888,  placing  two  cases  in  this 
"no  statement"  category.  I  claim  to  have  shown 
that  it  is  in  these  cases  the  presence  of  the  eruption 
of  small-pox  and  not  the  absence  of  vaccination  that 
has  caused  the  difficulty.  I  claim  to  have  shown  that 
when  a  reasonable  allowance  is  made  for  the  unvacci- 
nated and  unenumerated  population  the  different  in- 
cidence of  the  small-pox  in  the  town  on  the  two  classes 
of  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  was  not  greater  than  a 
few  decimal  points,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
the  deaths  that  the  great  difference  occurs  ;  a  differ- 
ence that  is  closely,  and,  as  I  have  contended,  clearly 
a  question  of  the  classification  of  the  worst  cases,  and 
that  there  is  no  postive  proof  that  the  unvaccinated 
deaths  are  really  so  numerous  as  is  stated  in  the  report, 
the  belief  that  they  are  gieatly  exaggerated  being  well 
founded  and  fair  in  every  way ;  and  I  have  shown  that 
in  the  inspector  period  of  the  epidemic  there  was  as 
great  a  falling  off  in  the  death-rate  of  the  unvac- 
cinated as  fully  to  justify  these  claims.  I  claim  to 
have  shown  that  the  small-pox  did  not  attack  or  at 
least  did  not  kill  a  single  person  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  town  in  the  last  epidemic ;  that  they  were  in 
surroundings  and  conditions  that  can  clearly  and  only 
account  for  this  immunity,  an  immunity  which  on  the 
Government  claims  should  not  have  happened  to  them 
since  they  were  the  portion  that  do  not  go  to  the 
Government  station  for  their  vaccination.  I  claim  to 
have  shown  that  the  classes  that  suffered  the  most, 
and  beyond  all  others  in  their  furnishing  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  deaths  both  amongst  the  vaccinated 
and  the  unvaccinated,  were  the  labouring  poor  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  workers  in  the  town,  while 
in  the  two  Workhouses  in  the  town  there  were  not 
many  persons  of  either  class  vaccinated  or  unvacci- 
nated attacked.  That  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
disease  among  the  poor  is  not  unique,  but  that  in 
the  great  epidemic  it  was  exactly  the  same  ;  the  begin- 
ning of  that  epidemic  being  traced  in  the  most  complete 
way  to  the  "  croft  "  district  of  the  centre  of  the  town 
where  the  poorest  of  the  poor  reside.    As  regards  the 
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vital  statistics  of  the  town,  I  claim  to  have  shown 
A.  Wheeler,    that  so  far  from  the  reduced  death-rate  of  the  small- 

  pox  among  the  young,  and  especially  among  those  of 

24  Feb.  189C.    0-5  years,  causing  us  any  surprise  or  leading  to  any 

   argument  in  favour  of  vaccination,  it  is  largely  due 

to  the  greatly  reduced  birth-rate  in  the  town,  which 
has  caused  a  very  large  reduction  of  the  death-rate 
generally,  and  not  in  any  special  degree  in  the  case  of 
small-pox  ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  fevers  and  scarlatina 
there  has  been  a  much  more  remarkable,  as  it  has  been 
a  much  more  uniform,  fall  in  the  death-rate.    That,  in 
addition  to  the  birth-rate  falling,  there  have  been  such 
changes  in  the  town  due  to  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
and  the  powers  exercised  under  them,  and  the  great 
expense  incurred  under  them  in  the  scavenging,  clean- 
ing, draining,  and  improvement  of  the  town,  as  has 
resulted  naturally  in  the  lowering  of  the  death-rate,  a 
lowering  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
saying  has  not  been  shared  by  small-pox.    That  this 
kind  of  beneficial  influence  is  just  as  great  in  the  years 
when  the  small-pox  is  present  as  when  it  is  absent  I 
claim  to  have  conclusively  shown,  and  not  only  so,  but 
I  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of  our  other  towns  of 
large  size  there  is  just  the  same  sort  of  change  going 
on  in  a  beneficial  direction  from  the  same  causes,  as 
there  is  in  Sheffield.    That,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  town  of  Sheffield  to  take  our  special  attention, 
unless  it  is  that  it  has  not  in  the  same  proportion  as 
some  other  towns  benpfited  by  the  expenditure  it  has 
incurred.    Though  it  has  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
vaccinated  among  its  population  it  has  not  benefited  as 
has  Leicester,  for  instance.    Nor  will  it  benefit  as  it 
should  from  its  expenditure  until  it  has  paid  attention 
to  the  constant  call  for  the  abolition  of  the  middens. 
As  regards  the  special  services,  I  have  shown  that  they 
did  not  all  offer  a  specially  favorable  comparison  with 
the  total  population  of  the  town,  in  the  attack  rate  by 
small-pox,  nor  in  their  death-rate  in  particular  most 
boasted  of ;   that  there  was  an  entire   district  that 
offered  a  wider  range  of  experience  and  a  less  favourable 
one  for  vaccinists  in  Upper  Hallam,  but  that  it  is 
clearly  the   superiority   it  enjoys   in   situation  and 
surroundings  and  in  material  condition  that  places  it 
in  this  more  favourable  condition.    I   claim  to  have 
shown  that  the  authorities,  before  they  were  diverted 
from  that   course,  did  record  their   belief  that  the 
special  zymotic  and  small-pox  experience  of  the  town 
was  due  to  a  condition  of   excrement  disposal  that 
they  were  constantly  pointing  out  as  a  constant  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  town.    That  this  subject  as  long 
ago  as  1872  engaged  their  attention  as  a  probable  cause 
of  impending  disaster,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
cause  is  only  partially  removed.    That  it  is  in  the 
parts  of  the  town  where  it  has  not  been  altered  that  not 
only  the  specially  heavy  rate  from  small-pox,  but  the 
specially  heavy  death-rate   from   all  causes  occurs. 
That  the  town  is  aware  of  this  state  and  is  slowly  alter- 
ing it.    Finally,  I  claim  to  have  shown  and  proved  that 
the   most  monstrous  exaggeration  has  been  indulged 
in,  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  actual  and,  as  it  is  contended,  probable  death-rate 
ofthe  town,  if  vaccination  had  been  absent.    I  have 
shown  that  the  actual  death-rate  of  the  part  of  the  town 
that  is  in  the  worst  state  sanitarily  is  about  the  same 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  before  the  world 
had  ever  heard  of  vaccination.    I  claim  to  have  shown 
that   there   has   been  an  exaggeration  of  enormous 
proportions  of  both  the  small-pox  and  the  general  rate, 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  forming  of  this  estimate,  that 
can  only  be  called  most  reckless.    This  portion  of  the 
report  is,  however,  the  one  that  the  Government  not 
only  thought  the  most  of,  but  it  is  the  part  that  they 
diffused  broadcast  among  the  population  in  advance, 
before  a  word  had  or  could  be  said  in  correction  of  its 
enormous  exaggerations.  This  part  is  the  one  that  they 
most  sedulously  scattered  among  the  reading  public  on 
the  eve  of  the  day  when  this  Royal  Commission  was 
promised.    It  is  claimed  by  me  that  the  statements  of 
this  introduction  to  the  Sheffield  report  have  been 
proved  to  be  both  unreliable  and  totally  inaccurate  in 
the  main,  and  if  that  is  the  best  part  of  the  evidence 
for  vaccination,  then  I  claim  that  not  only  on  its  merits, 
but  in  the  aspect  of  defence  of  vaccination  as  a  measure 
affecting  the  public  health  beneficially,  this  report  is  a 
perfect  failure,  proved  to  he  so,  and  therefore  the  vac- 
cination laws,  which  it  is  supposed  to  support,  must  be 
repealed  and  the  enforcement  of  vaccination  left  to 
private  option.    In  support  of  this  I  may  claim  to  have 
shown  that  in  a  town  where  all  through  the  last  40  years 
at  the  least  there  has  been  an  unusual  favouring  of  the 
practice  of  vaccination  there  has  been  so  unusual 


an  experience  of  small-pox  that  about  one-eighth  part 
of  the  population  has  had  it,  and  in  the  last  epi- 
demic there  were  six  vaccinated  to  one  unvaccinated 
sufferer.  Vaccination  has  been  proved  a  failure  in  every 
experience  that  the  town  has  had  of  small-pox,  and  in 
its  last  there  was  failure  in  every  possible  way.  In 
short,  I  submit  that  vaccination  has  been  proved  to  be 
useless  and  sanitation  the  only  safe  and  useful  measure 
of  society  in  the  combat  with  small-pox,  as  with  all 
zymotic  diseases,  i 

20.155.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  In  your  figures  as 
put  upon  the  paper  you  have  handed  in  (Question20,154) 
I  find  you  have  30,508,634  divided  by  100,  whereas  the 
result  shows  that  you  had  divided  by  1,000,  by  which 
you  make  your  figure  of  30,508  ? — Divided  by  1,000. 

20.156.  But  it  says  "  Divided  by  100"  ?— That  is  only 
the  omissiou  of  a  cypher  by  accident  in  the  copy  I  made 
to  hand  round  while  I  read  my  notes. 

20.157.  If  you  used  the  divisor  of  a  thousandin  the  first 
place  must  you  not  use  it  in  the  second  ? — No,  because 
the  other  is  a  per-centage,  that  is  the  per-centage  of 
unvaccinated  deaths :  48  per  100  die. 

20.158.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  think  a  great  part  of 
your  argument  upon  one  part  of  the  case  was  founded 
upon  a  suggestion  that  there  had  been  no  improvement 
in  the  vaccination  of  Sheffield  since  1862  ? — Nothing 
very  material. 

20.159.  And  that  was  founded  upon  some  account  of 
an  inspection  of  schools  which  showed,  I  think,  86  per 
cent,  of  the  school  children  inspected  P — -Yes. 

20.160.  Does  not  Dr.  Barry's  Table  XOYII.  show  an 
improvement ;  it  gives  unaccounted  for  4"51  of  the 
births  ? — Yes,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  for  suc- 
cessful vaccinations  under  85  per  cent. 

20.161.  But  you  must  exclude  from  that  calculation 
those  who  died  unvaccinated  ? — But  then  there  are  all 
those  who  died  vaccinated. 

20.162.  I  understand  this  to  be  a  summary  of  the 
register  to  show  that  out  of  the  births  there  were  only 
unaccounted  for  4'51  ;  this  was  only  the  school  years, 
but  does  not  that  table  show  that  there  might  have  been 
an  improvement  over  the  per-centage  of  1862  if  it  had 
been  carried  further  P — I  cannot  go  to  the  per-centage  of 
"  not  accounted  for"  because  that  is  a  sweeping  up 
after  all. 

20.163.  There  were  107,821  births,  there  were  91,321 
successfully  vaccinated,  there  died  unvaccinated  11,503, 
12  had  had  small-pox,  97  were  insusceptible,  which 
leaves  as  not  finally  accounted  for  4,888.  In  other  words, 
after  this  10-year  period  there  were  only  4' 5  per  cent, 
whose  condition  as  to  vaccination  was  not  accounted 
for,  and  that  number  includes  removals  which  might 
reduce  the  per-centage  still  further,  bringing  it  down, 
perhaps,  to  2  per  ceut.P — Yes,  but  you  are  assuming  you 
have  have  got  rid  of  the  died  unvaccinated  and  that  you 
have  not  got  rid  of  the  vaccinated  by  death.  Now  the 
loss  among  the  vaccinated  is  very  great  indeed. 

20.164.  Those  who  died  unvaccinated  would  not  be 
living  in  1878,  they  would  have  died;  it  may  be  that  a 
great  number  of  the  91,000  have  also  died? — Yes; 
those  that  are  surviving  of  the  vaccinated,  you  do  not 
know. 

20.165.  I  understand  you  do  not  know  what  their 
number  is ;  you  do  not  know  what  number  of  the 
91,000  survived  P— No. 

20.166.  It  seemed  to  me  to  show  that  if  the  school 
census  had  been  taken  in  1878  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  far  less  per-centage  of  unvaccinated  found 
than  in  1862  P — It  does  not  appear  so  to  me. 

20.167.  That  84  per  cent,  successfully  vaccinated  is 
arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  total  that  died  un- 
vaccinated P— But  I  must  also  deduct  the  died  vacci- 
nated before  I  can  arrive  at  the  total ;  I  do  not  know 
what  those  would  be  ;  there  were  a  very  large  number 
of  "  died  under  one  but  vaccinated  "  ;  that  would  not 
leave  that  proportion  going  to  school  if  they  had  died  ; 
they  must  be  cleared  off  all  round.  Died  unvaccinated 
and  died  vaccinated  being  deducted  might  leave  the 
proportion  very  much  the  same. 

20.168.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Probably  you  are  aware  that 
the  Medical  Officer  has  attempted  to  make  some  esti- 
mate of  the  population  of  the  vaccinated  and  unvac- 
cinated, based  upon  the  returns   of  the  Vaccination 
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Officers  P— Yes ;  I  remember  his  attempting  to  do  it  in 
one  of  tfhe  reports. 

20.169.  I  find  in  the  Nineteenth  Annnal  Eeport  of 
the  '  Local  Government  Board  that  while  the  unac- 
counted for  as  regards  vaccination  for  England  and 
Wales  comes  out  at7"l  per  cent.,  the  estimate  of  the 
unvaccinated  population  upon  those  figures  made  by 
the  Medical  Officer  comes  out  at  8 "  7  per  cent.  ;  that 
would  tend  to  show,  at  any  rate,  that  the  unaccounted 
for  are  fewer  than  the  unvaccinated  of  the  population  ? 

 Yes ;  that  was  the  result  which  he  found  to  come 

out. 

20.170.  That  is  the  point  I  understood  you  to  em- 
phasise ? — Yes. 

20.171.  {Chairman.)  I  see  that  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
for  Northampton  went  on  until  1871  ? — Yes. 

20.172.  They  were  prepared  by  the  parish  clerk  of 
All  Saints'  parish,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  set  of  them  wanting  the  particular 
years  which  are  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet  ?— I  went 
to  the  British  Museum,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  them. 

20.173.  Did  they  say  they  had  not  them  P — They  said 
it  was  so  long  since  they  had  been  inquired  for  that 
they  could  not  give  me  much  help.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  there  or  not,  but  I  hunted  for  them 
and  failed  to  get  them. 

20.174.  If  they  come  down,  as  they  apparently  do,  to 
the  date  of  registration,  by  comparing  them  at  and 
about  that  date  you  would  be  able  to  get  a  certain 
gauge  of  accuracy  as  to  how  far  they  could  be  relied 
upon  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

20.175.  (Br.  Collins.)  Most  of  the  figures  given  by 
Dr.  Barry  in  his  report,  and  especially  the  comparisons 
in  parallel  columns,  are  drawn  from  the  census  paper, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

20.176.  The  total  number  of  the  unvaccinated  popula- 
tion found  at  the  census,  which  is  given  on  page  170 
of  his  report,  was  5,715? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

20.177.  I  find  that  Dr.  Barry  informed  me  in  answer 
to  Question  2.596,  that  there  was  a  considerable 
transference  of  unvaccinated  to  vaccinated  of  the  popu- 
lation going  on  during  the  period  of  the  epidemic  which 
was  partly  the  period  of  the  census  ;  and  he  there  gives 
me  an  estimate  he  has  made  of  what  he  would  consider 
to  be  the  normal  transference  of  the  unvaccinated  to 
the  vaccinated? — Yes,  4,500. 

20.178.  Now  that  is  what  he  considers  to  be  the  ab- 
normal and  excessive  transference  during  the  epidemic 
period ;  but  in  his  own  estimate  apparently  the  excess 
of  the  average  transfer  of  the  unvaccinated  to  the 
vaccinated  during  the  period  of  the  epidemic  was  nearly 
equal  tc  the  total  unvaccinated  population  found  at  the 
census  ? — Yes. 

20.179.  The  one  being  4,500,  the  other  being  5,715  P- 
— Yes ;  I  think  he  stated  that  a  little  more  nearly  in 
one  place. 

20.180.  Have  you  followed  up  that  line  at  all  ? — 1 
have  not. 

20.181.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  When  you  say  in 
your  general  statement  that  the  averages  were  incorrect 
you  mean  that  Dr.  Buchanan  ought  not  to  have  confined 
himself  as  he  did  to  the  census  population  ? — Precisely. 

20.182.  Is  that  all  you  mean  P — I  mean  that  the  un- 
accounted for  being  so  large,  being  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  population,  that  alters  everything. 

20.183.  (Chairman.)  You  draw  one  inference  and  he 
another  as  to  the  probability  of  what  was  the  relation 
of  the  census  population  to  the  total  population,  and 
you  have  given  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  differ- 
ence would  largely  include  unvaccinated  people,  and 
that  that  would  materially  affect  the  calculations  ;  that 
is  the  only  difference  between  your  view  and  the  view 
he  takes.  If  he  were  right  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
census  population  in  its  relation  of  vaccinated  to  un- 
vaccinated was  a  simple  reflex  of  the  total  population 
like  taking  a  sample  from  bulk,  then  his  use  of  the 
averages  would  be  perfectly  correct,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  would,  only  I  have  pointed  out  that  he  has  not 
shown  us  in  any  way  how  that  large  unvaccinated  popu- 
lation at  the  early  part  could  have  been  taken  up. 

20.184.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  You  state  in  your 
explanation  of  the  figures  you  read  at  Question  20,154, 


where  the  figures  are  obtained  from,  and  you  have 
stated  in  answer  to  Questions  20,155-7,  that  while  the 
attack  rate  you  have  used  ought  to  be  per  thousand, 
the  second  rate  (the  death-rate)  ought  to  be  per  hundred. 
Now  on  looking  at  the  page  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  intro- 
duction from  which  yoa  said  you  had  taken  your  figure, 
I  find  that  48  is  the  death-rate  per  thousand  of  the 
unvaccinated,  and  you  have  used  it  as  per  cent.  P — 
What  page  is  that  p 

20.185.  Page  xviii  of  the'  introduction  to  Dr.  Barry's 
report.  Your  figures  properly  worked  out  would  give 
you  the  result  of  1,464  instead  of  Dr.  Buchanan's 
14,000,  which  you  want  apparently  to  get  at? — I  just 
turn  to  page  171  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  and  there  is  an 
unvaccinated  death-rate  of  38  per  cent. 

20.186.  (Chairman.)  But  the  "  per  thousand"  with 
which  Dr.  Buchanan  begins  on  page  xviii  of  the  intro- 
duction applies  to  all,  both  attack  rates  and  death- 
rates,  does  it  not  P — Yes,  I  see  it  does. 

20.187.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Then  your  final 
figure  instead  of  being  14,643,  which  you  represent  as 
Dr.  Buchanan's,  14,000  deaths  plus  643,  will,  in  point 
of  fact.be  only  1,464  deaths? — No,  you  will  see  the 
figure  on  page  178  of  Dr.  Barry's  report;  "Fatality, 
"  per  _cent.  of  attacks,  49'6  " ;  so  that  I  have  taken  it 
less. 

20.188.  Bnt  you  have  taken  this  as  I  understand  from 
page  xviii  of  the  introduction  P — Yes,  that  is  so,  but 
this  is  the  one  I  could  have  taken;  it  is  per  cent.  I 
am  upon.    Here  is  4"8  ;  that  is  attacks. 

20.189.  (Chairman.)  But  that  is  not  the  same  as  48  ? 
— But  here  it  is  49'6  in  this  particular  page  that  I  am 
referring  to,  which  would  make  it  worse. 

20.190.  48  per  thousand  would  be  the  same  as  4'8  per 
cent.  P — Yes,  but  that  is  the  death-rate  per  cent,  of  the 
attacks. 

20.191.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  These  figures  from 
page  xviii  give  an  entirely  different  result  from  that 
which  you  have  given? — Then  I  would  beg  to  sub- 
stitute it  by  putting  in  49"6,  which  makes  it  bigger. 

20.192.  (Chairman.)  But  your  argument  was  based 
upon  the  expression  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  report  ? — I  was  trying  to  see  how  it  was 
arrived  at.  I  have  underestimated  it ;  it  ought  to  be 
49  -6  instead  of  48. 

20.193.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  understood  you  to  put  in  the 
document  which  has  been  so  much  criticised  to  show 
how  Dr.  Buchanan  arrived  at  his  14,000  ;  did  yon 
hand  it  in  to  be  printed  P — It  will  go  in  with  the  notes, 
I  suppose,  as  I  have  written  it,  but  the  reason  I  put 
it  in  was  that  if  I  had  made  all  these  charges  against 
him  of  dealing  with  averages  with  looseness  without 
explaining  in  what  way  he  had  done  so,  I  should  have 
been  open  to  cross-examination  as  to  how  I  could  show 
it.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  clear  that  it  had  been 
done  in  working  upon  the  averages. 

20.194.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  I  understand  clearly  that 
it  was  asserted  or  attempted  to  be  proved  that  you  had 
made  the  mistake  of  using  100  instead  of  1,000? — It  is 
not  so  at  all ;  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  use  the  1,000 
where  I  use  the  1,000,  and  100  where  I  use  the  100. 

20.195.  The  mistake  arises  from  the  reference  being 
to  one  page  instead  of  to  another? — That  is  all  the 
mistake  practically — one  is  the  attack  rate  and  the 
other  the  death-rate.  I  have  taken  the  death-rate  as 
the  death-rate  per  ceDt.  I  should  have  gone  to  the 
other  page  and  taken  the  49'6,  but  I  did  not  do  it  care- 
lessly exactly  ;  reading  the  one  as  the  attack  rate  upon 
the  population,  I  read  the  other  as  a  death-rate  of  the 
cases ;  that  is  the  way  I  would  naturally  read  it  now ; 
but  correcting  it  I  will  go  to  the  other  page  and  take 
the  49'6,  the  only  difference  will  be  to  make  the  total 
rather  larger. 

20.196.  (Chairman.)  You  took  this  to  show  how  Dr. 
Buchanan  arrived  at  a  particular  result ;  if  you  f  ake 
the  other  figure  it  will  not  show  how  he  arrived  at  his 
result,  bnt  how  a  larger  figure  of  your  own  is  arrived 
at  ? — I  wish  to  show  how  these  results  were  produced. 
It  appears  to  me  that  they  were  produced  by  dealing 
with  averages,  and  when  I  had  gone  into  it,  and  got 
somebody  to  assist  me  in  checking  it,  I  thought  I  had 
got  it  correctly. 

20.197.  (Dr.  Collins.)  If  the  explanation  you  have 
suggested  of  how  Dr.  Buchanan's  14,000  was  arrived  at 
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be  erroneous,  can  you  show  how  else  it  may  have 
been  arrived  at  ? — Yes  ;  I  ought.* 

20,198.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  But  your  altered 
calculation  would  produce  a  result  so  different  from 
that  which  Dr.  Buchanan  has  arrived  at,  that  it  will 
still  less  show  us  how  Dr.  Buchanan  arrived  at  it  P — 
No  doubt  that  would  be  so  upon  these  figures.  Dr. 
Buchanan  is  estimating  what  vaccination  has  done  for 
Sheffield ;  it  saved  4,000  amongst  the  children ;  it 
saved  10,000  amongst  the  other  people. 

C*  On  again  examining  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  used  the  round  number  of  300,000  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Sheffield,  and  that  he  divided  this  population  into  under 
10  years  old  at  100,001),  and  over  10  years  old  at  200,000.  This  is  a 
method  that  is  used  on  pages  xvi  and  xvii,  and  for  the  under  10  years 
would  produce  4,400  deaths  in  his  estimate,  while  for  the  200,000  of 
the  population  over  10  years  it  would  produce  10,200  deaths  in  the 
estimate.  For  the  population  of  300,000  this  estimate  would  produce 
14,600  deaths.  If  the  death-rate  on  page  xviii  per  1,000  of  the  unvac- 
cinated  were  assumed  to  be  in  force  over  the  total  population  of  the 
town,  vaccination  being  absent,  then  on  the  population  on  page  ix  of 
316,288  we  should  have  as  follows : 


Multiply  by  the  rate  per  1.00Q 


316,288 
48 

2,530,304 
12,651,52 

15,181,824 


20.199.  (Mr.  Pidon.)  I  suppose  your  intention  was  to 
show  that  the  supposition  in  the  first  part  of  that  para- 
graph on  page  xxii  of  the  introduction  was  impos- 
sible ? — Yes  ;  to  show  that  this  which  has  gone  all 
over  the  world  as  the  saving  which  has  been  made  in 
Sheffield  by  vaccination  is  a  mere  paper  calculation 
worth  nothing. 

20.200.  And  if  it  is  merely  a  supposition,  you  wish 
to  show  that  this  supposition  is  absurd  and  impossible  ? 
—Yes ;  precisely. 


and  this  divided  by  1,000  will  yield  15,181  deaths.  This,  and  not  14,000, 
is  the  number  of  deaths  that  the  average  of  the  report  sanctions,  and 
this  justifies  my  showing  corrected  as  follows : 

314,522 


The  populat  ion  that  I  took  was  - 
I  multiplied  by  the  attack  rate  of 
the  unvaccinated 


2,201,654 
28,306,98 

30,508,634 


97  per  1,000  living 
(page  xviii). 


and  this  divided  by  1,000  yields  30,508.  30,508  multiplied  by  49 '6,  the 
fatality  per  cent,  on  page  178  of  the  report,  yields  15,131,  instead  of  the 
15,181  above ;  or  if  the  population  is  taken  at  316,288,  then  the  same 
process  produces  15,216.  This  is  in  either  case  near  to  the  estimate  that 
is  produced  by  the  averages  used  directly  over  the  population,  and  more 
than  justifies  the  assumption  that  I  submitted  in  the  first  instance.— 
A.  W.] 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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20,201.  (Chairman.)  Were  you  formerly  in  the  service 
of  the  navy  ? — Yes. 

—   20,202.  And  were  you  stationed  at  the  Cape  ? — I  was. 

20.203.  There  you  had  occasion,  I  believe,  to  study 
cases  of  leprosy  ? — I  was  at  the  naval  station  at  Simon's 
Town,  and  there  I  came  across  one  or  two  cases  of 
leprosy  ;  and,  thinking  it  might  be  of  service,  I  on  three 
occasions  went  over  to  Robben  Island  to  see  the  leper 
establishment  there. 

20.204.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
you  found  to  be  the  relation  between  lej^rosy  and  vacci- 
nation ?• — I  am  afraid  that  my  evidence  will  not  be  of 
very  great  importance  after  all,  because  I  may  tell  you 
that  I  wrote  a  report  which  was  meant  for  the  Admiralty 
only  bearing  on  service  matters.  The  two  cases  which 
came  under  my  notice  were  undoubtedly  due  to  vacci- 
nation, one  patient  I  saw  at  the  leper  hospital,  and  a 
woman  of  English  parentage,  named,  I  think,  Elizabeth 
Hart,  aged  32,  a  married  woman  living  at  Wynberg, 
near  Cape  Town ;  she  and  her  husband  were  both  of 
English  parentage,  and  during  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox five  years  previously  had  been  vaccinated,  and,  as 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  some  months  afterwards  some 
lumps  formed  about  the  region  of  the  vesicle  and 
gradually  spread  all  over  the  body,  principally  affecting 
the  left  side  of  her  body  ;  and  when  I  saw  her  (this 
was  of  course  some  five  years  afterwards)  she  was  then 
suffering  from  the  most  extensive  tubercular  leprosy. 


The  information  that  I  have  with  regard  to  its  being 
due  to  vaccination  was  obtained  from  the  medical  officer 
of  the  medical  establishment  Dr.  Wynne ;  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  until  she  was  a  confirmed 
leper. 

20.205.  Was  there  any  information  as  to  the  source 
of  the  vaccination  ?— No ;  as  to  that  I  could  not  gain 
anything  ;  she  has  been  only  under  Dr.  Wynne's  charge 
since  she  had  been  certified  as  a  leper. 

20.206.  She  did  not  know  herself?— She  only  knew 
that  she  was  perfectly  free  from  the  disease  before  she 
was  vaccinated. 

20.207.  You  said  "  some  months  "  ;  do  you  know  how 
many  months  after  the  vaccination  the  lumps  formed  ? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

20.208.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  long  had  she  been 
■under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Wynne  ? — About  four  years. 

20.209.  That  was  how  long  before  you  saw  herP-- 
That  was  about  four  years  before  I  saw  her ;  I  saw  her 
in  the  early  part  of  1889. 

20.210.  How  long  would  that  be  after  the  supposed 
vaccination  ? — It  would  be  about  five  years  afterwards. 

20.211.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  obtain  any  information 
as  to  whether  leprosy  was  prevalent  at  Wynberg  at  the 
time  of  her  vaccination  ?—  I  did  not ;  but  I  may  say 
that  during  my  stay  there  I  had  come  across  lepers  in 
the  district. 
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20.212.  Therefore  at  the  time  of  her  vaccination 
she  was  living  in  a  place  in  which  probably  leprosy  pre- 
vailed?— It  was  not  supposed  to  be  very  prevalent 
in  that  district. 

20.213.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Prom  whom  did  you 
get  the  information  about  the  lumps  succeeding  the 
vaccination  ?— From  Dr.  Wynne,  in  charge  of  the  leper 
establishment. 

20.214.  Did  you  see  the  woman  herself P — Yes;  I 
have  a  photograph  of  her. 

20.215.  Did  you  talk  with  her? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  or  not ;  I  saw  her  in  the  ward  along 
with  other  lepers ;  the  doctor  said  to  me,  "  This  is  a 
"  very  sad  case,"  and  called  me  aside  and  told  me 
about  it. 

20.216.  Did  any  of  the  information  you  have  given 
the  Commission  come  to  you  directly  from  her  ? — No. 

20.217.  How  did  the  doctor  communicate  the  case  to 
you;  in  conversation  ? — In  showing  me  over  the 
establishment  he  said  to  me  :  ' '  This  is  a  very  sad  case, 
"  which  I  will  tell  you  about  presently,"  and  then  he 
called  me  aside  and  told  me  the  woman  was  a  highly 
respectable  woman  in  the  Colony,  and  that  great 
sympathy  had  been  shown  for  her  condition  by  her 
former  friends  since  she  had  been  there,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  he  told  me  it  was  undoubtedly  due  to  vacci- 
nation. 

20.218.  Did  he  give  you  the  grounds  for  his  opinion  r 
— Only  that  she  had  been  perfectly  free  before,  and 
there  was  apparently  no  history  of  any  previous  taint. 

20.219.  Did  he  give  you  any  idea  of  the  relation 
the  lumps  bore  to  the  vaccine  scar  and  when  they 
commenced  ? — He  told  me  that  the  first  lump  com- 
menced upon  the  site  of  the  vaccine  scar,  but  some 
months  afterwards,  I  think  he  said. 

20.220.  Did  he  tell  you  how  many  months  P — I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  many  months. 

20.221.  Had  he  any  notes  of  the  case  ? — Yes,  he  had. 

20.222.  Did  he  read  them  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  have  them 
before  me. 

20.223.  Will  you  read  them  ? — I  will.  These  are  his 
own  notes  of  the  case  ;  they  are  in  his  handwriting. 

20.224.  He  gave  them  to  you  ? — Yes. 

20.225.  When  were  those  notes  made ;  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  or  when  he  gave  them  to  you  ? — They  were 
made  at  the  time  he  gave  them  to  me. 

20.226.  (Chairman.)  He  had  no  notes  previously,  had 
he  ? — Yes, he  had  ;  I  have  a  letter  here  from  him  inform- 
ing me  that  his  notes  were  taken  by  a  German  doctor  who 
came  there  to  make  inquiries  with  reference  to  leprosy, 
and  I  have  brought  up  this  letter  of  his  in  which  he  tells 
me  that  he  had  previously  made  notes,  and  that  also  the 
notes  which  he  had  made  in  the  West  Indies  had  been 
taken  away,  so  that  he  made  out  these  notes  from 
memory. 

20.227.  That  is  to  say,  he  wrote  them  out  for  you  ? — 
Yes,  these  are  in  his  own  handwriting. 

20.228.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  long  after  the 
occurrence  of  which  they  speak  were  those  notes  written  ? 
— It  would  be  five  years  and  a  half,  I  take  it. 

20.229.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  five  and  a  half  years  from 
the  date  of  the*^accination  that  those  notes  were  written  ? 
—Yes. 

20.230.  Will  you  read  those  notes  ?— "  Elizabeth  Hart, 
"  aged  32,  married,  of  Wynberg ;  her  husband  and  self 
"  both  of  English  parents  ;  has  had  tubercular  leprosy 
' '  for  the  last  five  and  a  half  years ;  when  small-pox  was 
"  prevalent  she  was  vaccinated." 

20.231.  By  whom  was  she  vaccinated  ? — That  I  do  not 
know. 

20.232.  Or  where  ?— That  I  do  not  know.  "  There 
"  was  no  vesicle  ;  no  pustule ;  in  four  days  the  punc- 
"  ture  was  merely  slightly  black  ;  a  small  lump  formed 
"  at  the  spot  some  months  after ;  subsequently  other 
"  lumps  formed,  especially  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left 
"  arm ;  in  a  short  time  her  brows  became  red  and  hot ; 
"  the  face,  especially  the  nose,  was  full  of  lumps,  as  she 
"  describes  it ;  the  left  side  being  more  affected,  with 
' '  the  sensation  of  worms  crawling  about  under  the  skin, 
"  with  itching  and  burning ;  the  tubercles  are  now 
"  after  four  years  pretty  well  distributed  over  the  whole 
' '  surface  of  the  body,  the  left  leg  being  more  affected 
' '  than  the  right  leg  or  arm.  The  patient  was  a  fair- 
"  complexioned  young  woman,  her  neighbours  and 


"  others  tell  me,  and  was  very  prepossessing  or  good 
"  looking  in  appearance  ;  she  is  now  the  reverse.  She 
"  has  only  one  son,  about  eight  years  of  age  ;  has  always 
"  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  is  of  a  very  respectable  family." 
The  rest  of  the  account  is  merely  showing  her  condition 
of  life. 

20.233.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
when  she  was  vaccinated,  and  by  whom? — She  was 
vaccinated  at  Wynberg  evidently. 

20.234.  The  history  you  have  given  is  the  history  of 
the  case  as  detailed  by  the  patient  f — Evidently  upon 
her  admission  into  the  leper  asylum. 

20.235.  These  statements  about  the  lumps  and  so  on 
were  all  statements  made  by  her  on  her  admission  to 
Robben  Island  ? — Yes._ 

20.236.  Not  observations  of  the  doctor  personally  ?— 
No,  I  take  it  so. 

20.237.  Merely  statements  conveyed  by  the  patient  P 
— Yes,  that  is  so ;  evidently  he  never  saw  the  patient 
until  she  came  there  as  a  woman  suffering  from 
tubercular  leprosy. 

20.238.  Therefore  all  these  statements  are  statements 
by  her  P — Yes. 

20.239.  (Mr.  Whithread.)  How  do  you  propose  to 
connect  the  leprosy  with  the  vaccination  in  this  case  ? 

•  -Only  that  Dr.  Wynne  told  me  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
make  out,  the  woman  had  been  perfectly  free  from  any 
taint  hitherto. 

20.240.  How  long  had  she  been  resident  in  Wynberg 
before  she  was  vaccinated  ? — That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am 
afraid  my  evidence  is  not  very  conclusive,  because  I 
only  saw  the  woman  when  a  patient  at  Robben  Island. 

20.241.  Does  it  amount  to  anything  more  than  this  : 
that  there  was  a  woman  living  in  Wynberg  who  was 
vaccinated  and  that  subsequently  she  developed  leprosy  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  does. 

20.242.  Do  you  connect  in  the  slightest  way  the  taint 
of  leprosy  with  the  vaccination  beyond  that  statement  ? 
— Prom  my  own  observation  out  there  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  vaccination  is  one  of  the  causes  of  commu- 
nicability. 

20.243.  But  I  mean  in  this  case  P — No,  in  this  case 
nothing  more  than  I  say. 

20.244.  Was  there  any  other  case  you  wished  to  men- 
tion?— There  was  another  case  after  vaccination  of 
which  I  have  a  note  here. 

20.245.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But,  keeping  to  this  case  for  the 
present,  do  not  you  consider  that  the  fact  of  the  first 
swelling  of  leprosy  appearing  upon  the  spot  where  the 
vaccination  was  performed  is  an  indication  of  the 
connection  ? — I  certainly  did  myself  or  I  should  not 
have  quoted  the  case  at  all. 

20.246.  Was  there  any  other  indication  of  the  exist- 
ence of  leprosy  about  Wynberg  ?— That  I  do  not  know, 
because  all  this  happened  before  I  had  any  connexion 
with  the  place  ;  I  did  not  go  there  until  1886. 

20.247.  (Chairman.)  Did  not  you  say  that  when,  you 
were  there,  there  were  cases  of  leprosy  ? — I  saw  several 
cases  of  leprosy. 

20.248.  In  Wynberg  ?— In  the  district ;  I  saw  three 
or  four  in  the  district  I  was  living  in,  namely,  Simon's 
Town. 

20.249.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  all 
began  after  the  period  of  vaccination? — It  was  very 
difficult  to  trace. 

20.250.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  would  not  care  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  upon  the  point  ? — I  should  not. 

20.251.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  believed  that 
leprosy  was  communicated  by  vaccination;  do  you 
believe  that  from  pure  lymph,  the  operation  being 
carefully  performed,  there  would  be  any  risk  of  leprosy  ? 
— I  would  rather  leave  the  patient  unvaccinated  myself 
out  there. 

20.252.  Why  ? — Because  I  think  there  is  some  danger 
myself. 

20.253.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  upon  what 
grounds  you  think  that  ? — I  have  not  any  case  that  I 
can  quote. 

20.254.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Not  a  single  case  ? — 
Not  a  single  case,  because  any  vaccinations  that  I  did 
there  were  of  course  with  lymph  that  was  sent  from 
England. 

O  4 
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Mr.  J.  Brunt,  20,255.  Had  this  case,  the  particulars  of  which  you 

M.R.C.S.  have  just  related  to  the  Commission,  much  influence 

  upon  your  judgment  in  the  matter  ? — I  mentioned  it  to 

2  Mar.  1892.  the  Admiralty  as  an  extraordinary  case. 

20.256.  But  that  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question  ; 
has  this  case  had  much  influence  upon  your  judgment 
that  leprosy  is  spread  by  vaccination  ? — Certainly,  I 
think  it  is  influenced  by  vaccination. 

20.257.  Did  you  see  any  other  case  when  you  were 
out  there  that  induced  you  to  form  that  opinion  ? — 
There  was  one  other  case  I  saw  when  I  was  out  there, 
on  Eobben  Island. 

20.258.  "Will  you  tell  us  what  was  that  case  ? — Rachel 
Dutoit,  aged  16,  of  Kalk  Bay ;«  this  was  a  patient, 
although  I  did  not  see  her  at  the  time ;  she  came  from 
the  district  I  was  living  in. 

20.259.  Had  you  never  seen  her  ? — Yes,  I  had  seen 
her,  but  only  as  a  patient  in  the  leper  asylum ;  she 
came,  as  I  say,  from  the  district  I  was  living  in.  "  She 
suffered,"  says  Dr.  "Wynne,  "from  the  disease  during 
"  the  last  five  years  ;  her  family  was  free  from  the 
"  disease  ;  she  was  vaccinated  five  years  ago  ;  she  does 
"  not  know  whether  it  was  effective  or  not ;  there  is 
"  no  cicatrix  on  the  arm,  as  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
"  Hart.  It  commenced  with  a  lump  on  the  left  arm. 
"  About  a  year  afterwards  some  lumps  formed  upon 
"  her  face,  cheek,  eyebrows,  and  nose.  Since  then  the 
"  disease  has  been  progressive  and  now  covers  the 
"  whole  body,  her  face  being  for  the  most  part  affected. 
"  Her  family  are  free  from  the  disease." 

20.260.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  It  is  not  stated  there  that  it 
followed  upon  the  vaccination  ? — The  vaccination  and 
the  appearance  on  the  face  occurred  about  the  same 
time. 

20.261.  They  both  occurred  about  the  same  time  ? — 
Dr.  Wynne  gave  it  me  as  his  opinion  that  it  resulted 
from  vaccination. 

20.262.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  The  notes  that  you  have 
read  from  Dr.  Wynne  were  from  information  obtained 
from  the  patient  ? — Yes. 

20.263.  The  history  of  her  case  as  detailed  by  herself? 
—Yes. 

20.264.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  doctor  there 
says  that  Elizabeth  Hart  had  a  scar ;  according  to  her 
own  statement,  which  you  read  a  little  while  ago,  the 
vaccination  was  unsuccessful ;  you  read  the  statement 
chat  there  was  neither  vesicle  nor  pustule  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

20.265.  Now  Dr.  Wynne  says  there  was  a  scar, 
meaning  a  vaccination  scar ;  did  the  leprosy  begin  in 
that  scar  of  her  previous  vaccination  ? — I  do  not  know 
really. 

20.266.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Were  those  notes 
written  out  for  you  by  this  doctor  ? — Yes. 

20.267.  Had  he  previously  made  notes  ? — He  had 
previously  made  notes  which  he  says  in  his  letter  were 
taken  away  by  a  German  doctor. 

20.268.  Did  the  German  doctor  take  away  all  the 
notes? — Yes. 

20.269.  So  that  he  was  without  any  notes  at  all  P — 
Yes,  but  these  people  were  still  patients  of  his. 

20.270.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  know  whether  those  two 
were  vaccinated  by  the  same  operator  ? — That  I  do  not 
know ;  it  was  in  the  same  district ;  the  two  places, 
Wynberg  and  Kalk  Bay,  are  separated  by  about  eight 
miles  of  distance. 

20.271.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  at  all  that  they 
were  vaccinated,  from  a  subject  which  had  leprosy,  or 
developed  leprosy  afterwards  ? — That  I  never  heard. 

20.272.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  are  not  an  opponent  of 
vaccination,  I  think  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

20.273.  Nor  is  Dr.  Wynne  an  opponent  ? — No,  not  at 
all. 

20.274.  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  leprosy  ? — Yes. 

20.275.  Was  it  the  observation  you  have  been  able  to 
make  of  leprosy  which  suggested  to  your  mind  that 
it  is  an  infective  or  communicable  disease  ? — It  is 
undoubtedly  communicable. 

20.276.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  observation  and  experiment  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  mode  of  communicability  of  leprosy  ? 


20.277.  And  are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  asserted 
that  vaccination  is  one  mode  of  communicating  leprosy  P 
—I  am. 

20.278.  I  gather  from  your  observations  that  you 
agree  with  that  ? — I  decidedly  do. 

20.279.  And  are  you  also  aware  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  difficulty  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  in  connecting  vaccination  and  leprosy  ;  as  to  the 
former  being  a  means  of  conveying  the  latter  ? — Yes. 

20.280.  A  difficulty  arising  presumably  from  the  long 
latent  period  of  leprosy,  if  it  be  inoculable  in  that  way  ? 
—Yes. 

20.281.  Do  I  understand  that  in  those  two  cases  which 
you  gave  the  Commission  upon  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Wynne,  he  found  some  contribution  towards  a  belief  in 
vaccination  being  a  mode  of  communicating  leprosy  ? 
— I  did,  and  evidently  he  did.  I  simply  mentioned 
those  two  cases,  because  on  going  over  the  hospital, 
when  he  pointed  out  those  two  cases,  it  struck  me  as 
being  rather  a  serious  matter  that  it  should  be  com- 
municated in  that  manner. 

20.282.  Do  you  regard  the  local  development  of  the 
leprosy  in  the  first  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vaccination  spot  as  tending  to  suggest  a  connexion 
between  the  two  things  ? — I  cannot  form  an  opinion 
upon  that,  because  I  was  not  there  during  the  time  that 
it  occurred. 

20.283.  If  the  account  that  you  have  given  the 
Commission  be  true,  that  the  development  of  leprosy 
first  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former 
vaccine  vesicle,  would  that  to  your  mind  tend  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  you  hold  that  leprosy  is  com- 
municable by  vaccination  ? — Yes,  I  should  certainly  be 
of  that  opinion. 

(Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Which  vaccine  vesicle  do 
you  refer  to ;  you  have  told  us  that  there  was  no 
vesicle. 

20.284.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  do  not  gather  that  the  scar 
mentioned  was  stated  to  be  a  vaccination  scar  in  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Hart,  although  it  was  so  put  to  you 
by  Professor  Poster  ? — This  is  what  is  stated  in  Hart's 
case  :  "  There  was  no  vesicle,  no  pustule  ;  in  four  days 
"  the  puncture  was  merely  slightly  black  ;  a  small 
"  lump  formed  at  the  spot  some  months  after." 

20.285.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  If  you  refer  to  the 
next  case,  you  see  that  Dr.  Wynne  refers  to  a  scar  as 
having  been  formed  in  Hart's  case  ? — Dr.  Wynne,  as  I 
explained,  is  writing  this  all  from  memory. 

20.286.  It  was  suggested  that  that  might  lead  to 
error  ? — In  the  notes  of  the  case  of  Rachel  Dutoit  he 
says,  "  She  was  vaccinated  five  years  ago  ;  she  does  not 
"  know  whether  it  was  effective  or  not;  there  is  no 
"  cicatrix  on  the  arm,  as  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Hart  " 
but  the  doctor  here  says  there  is  simply  a  lump. 

20.287.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  What  does  that  mean,  "  As 
"  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Hart"  ? — I  suppose  the  lump 
might  have  left  a  cicatrix. 

20.288.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  It  might  mean  one  of  two 
things,  either  that  the  last  case  resembled  the  first  in 
having  no  scar  or  that  it  differed  from  it  ? — It  is  rather 
questionable  which  it  means. 

20.289.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  Dr.  Wynne  tell 
you  what  he  had  gathered,  if  he  had  gathered  anything, 
with  reference  to  the  vaccination,  who  had  vaccinated 
these  women,  or  did  he  tell  you  he  could  find  out 
nothing  about  it  ? — He  did  not  tell  me  anything  about 
it ;  he  simply  told  me  that  as  far  as  he  could  gather  it 
was  due  to  vaccination. 

20.290.  But  did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  collected 
any  information  as  to  from  whom  the  vaccination  had 
come,  that  is  to  say,  who  was  the  vaccinifer  ? — That  I 
cannot  remember. 

20.291.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  What  does  it  mean  by  saying, 
"  There  was  no  cicatrix  on  the  arm,  as  in  the  case  of 
"  Elizabeth  Hart ;"  does  it  mean  no  cicatrix  where,  as 
there  was  one  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Hart,  or  does  it 
mean  that  there  was  in  this  case  no  cicatrix  in  a  like 
manner  as  there  was  no  cicatrix  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
Hart  ? — It  reads  either  way  when  you  come  to  look  at 
it. 

20.292.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  Dr.  Wynne  a  careful  obser- 
vcr  ?-- -I  should  think  so. 

20.293.  I  understand  that  he  paid  great  attention  to 
this  case  ? — He  was  for  over  10  years  in  charge  of  the 
leper  establishment  at  Robben  Island. 
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20.294.  Do  I  understand  that  Dr.  Wynne  was  speci- 
ally interested  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Hart,  and 
directed  your  special  attention  to  it  ? — Yes. 

20.295.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
neighbours  had  given  some  information  ?  —  No,  that  her 
neighbours  had  sympathy  with  her. 

20.296.  But  nothing  as  to  her  previous  condition  ? — 
No. 

20.297.  But  you  said  something  as  to  her  prepossess- 
ing appearance  ? — The  letter  says  she  "  was  a  fair  com- 
"  plexioned  young  woman,  her  neighbours  and  others 
"  tell  me,  and  was  very  prepossessing  or  good  looking 
"  in  her  appearance  ;  she  is  now  the  reverse  ;  she  has 
"  only  one  son  about  eight  years  of  age." 

20.298.  I  gather  from  that  that  he  had  some  infor- 
mation from  her  neighbours  ? — Yes,  and  several  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  on  the  days  when 
strangers  were  allowed  on  the  island. 

20.299.  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  Wynne  had  made 
any  inquiry  of  her  neighbours  as  to  the  previous  con- 
dition of  her  leprosy  nearer  to  the  period  of  her  vac- 
cination ? — That  I  cannot  remember. 

20.300.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Is  Dr.  Wynne  still  on  the  island  ? 
— No,  I  believe  not. 

20.301.  Is  he  in  England  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  I  left  the  Cape. 

20.302.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  May  I  ask  you  how  soon 
after  vaccination  or  after  the  development  of  leprosy 
those  two  cases  came  under  Dr.  Wynne's  observation? — 
That  is  a  thing  I  could  not  tell  yon,  but  I  should  have 
imagined  shortly  afterwards,  as  soon  as  they  were 
certified  as  lepers ;  of  course  they  may  have  been 
hidden  by  their  friends  for  a  time. 

20.303.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  said  five  and  a  half 
years  from  a  supposed  vaccination,  and  four  years 
after  they  came  to  the  Asylum,  when  you  saw  them  ? — 
When  I  saw  them  in  the  early  part  of  1889,  when  I  got 
these  notes  from  Dr.  Wynne,  he  says,  "  Elizabeth  Hart 
"  had  for  the  last  five  and  a  half  years  suffered  from 
"  tubercular  leprosy." 

20.304.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Has  leprosy  followed  any  o  f 
the  cases  that  vou  have  vaccinated  ? — Not  that  I  know 
of. 

20.305.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  leprosy 

was  prevalent  in  Kalk  Bay  as  well  as   Wynberg  p  

Whilst  I  was  there  it  was. 

20.306.  Was  it  there  five  years  before?— That  I  do 
nob  know. 

20.307.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  there  ? 
— I  expect  it  was  prevalent  there  then. 

20.308.  At  the  time  Hart  was  vaccinated  ? — They  have 
had  it  in  the  Colony  for  over  200  years. 

20.309.  Therefore  in  both  cases  it  would  appear  that 
the  patient  was  subject  to  other  influences  which  mipht 
produce  leprosy  besides  vaccination  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

20.310.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  had  been  living 
in  these  places  before  they  were  vaccinated  ? — I  do  not 
know  that. 

20.311.  And  you  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  lymph 
in  either  of  them  ?: — I  do  not  know  in  either  case. 

20.312.  You  used,  you  say  yourself,  English  lymph  ? 
— I  used  the  lymph  that  was  supplied  to  the  Admiralty. 

20.313.  May  they  not  have  used  similar  lymph  ?— 
They  may  if  they  could  have  got  it. 

20.314.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  English  lymph 
could  convey  leprosy  in  a  leprous  country  ?  No. 

20.315.  Would  there  be  any  fear  unless  it  was  certain 
that  they  were  vaccinated  from  some  leper  ? — Certainly 
not ;  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  fear  in  vaccinating 
from  English  lymph  ;  but  arm-to-arm  vaccination  out 
there  is  a  different  matter. 

20.316.  You  have  no  knowledge  whether  it  was  arra- 
to-arm  vaccination  ? — No,  but  I  presume  it  would  be. 

20.317.  Why  ? — Because  that  is  the  usual  mode. 

20.318.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Daubler 
has  written  an  account  of  those  cases  in  the  "  Praktische 
"  Dermatologie  "  ? — I  believe  ho  has. 

20.319.  And  that  he  declares  or  asserts  that  he  knows 
from  inquiry  that  the  vaccination  was  from  a  leprous 

person  who  died  shortly  afterwards  from  leprosy  ?  

That  I  do  not  know. 

O  79800. 


20.320.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  have  just  stated  Mr.  J.  Brum 
in  answer  to  a  question  that,  as  the  result  of  your  M.K.C.S. 

observations,  you  believe  vaccination  to  be  a  cause  of   

leprosy  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  put  it  in  that  2  Mar.  1892, 
way  ;  I  said  that  was  my  opinion.   

20.321.  Your  opinion  is  founded  upon  your  observa- 
tions, I  presume  ? — Not  so  much  upon  my  observations 
as  derived  from  what  I  have  heard  out  there  from  other 
medical  men.  I  have  had  no  opportunities  of  judging 
from  any  vaccinations  that  I  have  performed  myself. 

20.322.  Then  we  will  be  clear,  if  you  please,  that  it 
is  not  from  any  observations  of  your  own  that  your 
opinion  has  been  formed? — No,  simply  from  conversa- 
tions which  I  have  had  with  other  medical  men. 

20.323.  And  in  speaking  of  cases  which  have  been 
reported  to  you,  you  are  speaking  of  other  cases  than 
those  two  which  have  been  jusb  mentioned.  I  want  to 
get  at  the  ground  upon  which  you  form  that  very 
important  opinion  that  vaccination  is  a  cause  of  leprosy, 
and  you  tell  us  now  that  it  is  not  founded  upon  any 
observations  of  your  own,  but  that  it  is  founded  upon 
what  you  have  heard  from  other  medical  men  P — I  have 
heard  from  medical  men  out  there,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
vaccination  is  an  undoubted  source  of  danger  in  the 
way  of  spreading  disease. 

20.324.  Other  medical  men  than  Dr.  Wynne? — Yea. 

20.325.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  anything  more 
specific  than  that ;  it  is  a  very  important  matter  indeed 
and  one  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested.  Beyond 
the  general  expression  you  hive  used,  that  "  I  have 
"  heard  it  from  other  medical  men,"  could  you  give  us 
anything  more  definite  and  clear;  you  would  hardly 
come  to  such  an  opinion  upon  a  mere  general  statement, 
would  you;  you  have  founded  your  judgment  upon 
something  more  than  a  mere  abstract  statement  like 
that? — The  other  cases  were  due,  no  doubt,  to  com- 
municability,  but  not  to  direct  inoculation. 

20.326.  But  did  you  make  any  direct  inquiry  with 
reference  to  vaccination  spreading  leprosy  in  ordar  ro 
form  your  opinion? — Those  are  the  only  two  cases  I 
actually  made  notes  of. 

20.327.  But  can  you  tell  us  about  any  other  cases 
beyond  those  two  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  beyond 
those  two. 

20.328.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  any  sort  in  your 
mind  upon  the  subject  beyond  what  you  have  placed 
before  the  Commission  ? — Nob  of  cases  due  to  vacci- 
nation. 

20.329.  (Mr.  Bright.)  When  you  were  out  there,  being 
very  much  interested  in  this  subject,  did  you  seek  an 
opportunity  of  talking  about  it  with  all  the  medical 
men  you  met  or  many  of  them  ? — Yes. 

20.330.  And  many  of  them  gave  it  to  you  as  their 
opinion  that  where  leprosy  was  more  or  less  prevalent 
there  was  a  danger  of  its  inoculation  by  vaccination? — 
Undoubtedly  from  what  I  have  heard. 

20.331.  And  you  think  that  it  is  likely  that  medical 
men  who  are  constantly  meeting  with  these  cases  are 
as  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  that  subject  as  medical 
men  in  England  who  do  not  often  see  such  cases  ? — I 
think  so. 

20.332.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  I  understand  you  to  say 
they  only  said  there  was  a  danger,  not  that  they  had 
evidence  that  such  a  thing  had  occurred? — They 
certainly  thought  it  was  a  danger  ;  of  that  I  am  certain. 

20.333.  (Mr.  Picton.)  They  thought  these  cases  were 
evidence  of  it? — Those  cases  I  gave  on  Robben  Island; 
I  spoke  to  several  men  out  there  with  reference  to  the 
communicability  of  leprosy,  which  was  the  question  I 
wanted  to  get  at. 

20.334.  (Chairman.)  That  would  mean  communica- 
ability  by  any  means ;  not  by  vaccination  alone  ? — Yes 
communicability  by  any  means,  not  by  vaccination 
alone.  I  mention  these  two  cases  as  my  notice  was 
especially  directed  to  them  by  Dr.  Wynne,  and  therefore 
they  made  an  impression  upon  me. 

20.335.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Do  you  say  it  is  at  all  a 
prevalent  belief  in  the  country  that  leprosy  is  caused  by 
vaccination  ? — Medical  men  there  think  that  that  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  spread. 

20.336.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  the  name  of 
any  medical  man  out  there  who  entertains  that  view  ? — 
Yes,  Dr.  Atherstone,  of  Grahamstown. 

20.337.  Any  other?— -Yes,  I  think  Dr.  i-aulkiner,  of 
Cape  Town,  so  far  as  I  remember.    I  should  not  like 
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Mr.  J.  Brunt,  to  commit  them  in  any  way,  but  so  far  as  I  remember 
M.B.C.S.      they  most  of  them  express  that  opinion. 

20.338.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  You  are  only  pretty  sure  of 
it  ? — Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it. 

20.339.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  think  that  the 
majority  of  medical  men  at  the  Cape  are  of  opinion  that 
leprosy  is  spread  by  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

20.340.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  leprosy  is  on  the  increase  in  the  district  of  which 
you  have  been  speaking  ? — Very  decidedly,  from  what 
I  have  gathered. 

20.341.  Is  it  more  prevalent  amongst  children  or 
adults  ? — Most  of  the  cases  I  saw  were  those  of  adults. 

20.342.  The  two  cases  you  have  mentioned  were  re- 
vaccinations  of  adults  ? — One  girl  was  16  ;  she  may  not 
have  been  vaccinated  before  then. 

20.343.  Of  course  most  of  the  vaccination  is  in 
children  there  ? — Yes. 

20.344.  Does  not  it  strike  you  as  a  very  remarkable 
fact  that  the  leprosy  should  occur  in  adults  whilst  the 


chief  vaccination  is  in  children? — My  experience  was 
very  limited  out  there ;  I  daresay  there  were  a  large 
number  of  leprous  children  out  there  that  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

20.345.  But  your  impression  is  the  same  as  mine,  that 
the  leprosy  which  occurs  there  in  Europeans  is  chiefly 
in  adults  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

20.346.  Have  you  seen  any  instance  of  leprosy  in 
children  ? — Yes,  I  saw  one  child  on  Robben  Island. 

20.347.  Did  you  get  a  history  of  the  vaccination? — 
No,  I  did  not  get  that,  but  I  remember  the  case 
particularly,  because  the  boy  was  sent  there,  he,  in  Dr. 
Wynne's  opinion,  not  being  a  leper. 

20.348.  I  suppose  out  there  the  vaccinations  of  chil- 
dren are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  vaccinations  of 
adults  ?— I  should  suppose  so. 

20.349.  Yet  whilst  you  get  scarcely  any  leprosy  in 
children,  you  have  no  large  proportion  of  vaccination 
in  adults  ? — Leprosy  did  not  come  under  my  notice 
in  children  certainly. 


'The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 

G.  Brown, 
M.B.C.S. 


Mr.  George  Brown,  M.R.C.S.,  examined. 


20.350.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  in  general 
practice  in  London  for  some  years  ? — Yes,  for  about 
18  years. 

20.351.  And  previously  in  Cornwall,  I  believe,  you  had 
considerable  experience  in  vaccination  ? — Yes,  I  was  the 
pupil  of  a  medical  man  who  was  district  officer  for 
two  Union  districts  and  did  all  the  vaccination. 

20.352.  "Was  it  a  common  practice  then  for  pupils  or 
unqualified  assistants  to  do  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  appeared  to  be 
the  general  practice  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  the 
pupils  to  do  all  the  vaccination  ;  at  least  I  did  myself ; 
I  did  nearly  all  the  cases  for  years. 

20.353.  "Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was 
the  result  of  your  observations  at  the  time  ? — Looking 
back  over  it  now,  I  think  it  was  a  very  injudicious 
plan  that  a  mere  boy  should  be  entrusted  to  undei'take 
the  responsible  duties  of  public  vaccination  without 
anything  like  careful  supervision,  almost  without  super- 
vision, I  may  say,  because  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  I  could  recognise  who  were  fit  and  proper  subjects 
as  vaccinifers,  and  scarcely  at  times  be  able  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  whether  it  was  right  to  vacci- 
nate or  not. 

20.354.  Do  you  know  whether  Lhat  custom  prevails 
now  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  does  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  did  up  to  within  a  very  few  years  ago.  The 
Local  Government  Board  may  be  more  stringent  now, 
but  at  that  time  their  inspectors  knew  it.  I  used  to 
see  the  Government  inspector  at  all  his  visitations,  and 
he  knew  very  well  that  I  was  doing  the  vaccination, 
and  that  all  the  certificates  were  signed  by  the  district 
officer. 

20.355.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Were  you  qualified  ? — Oh, 
dear  no  ;  I  had  never  been  to  a  hospital. 

20.356.  Up  to  what  year  was  that  ? — That  was  up  to 
1866.  Dr.  Seaton  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
others  used  to  inspect  that  district. 

20.357.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  old  were  you 
at  that  time  ?— From  17  to  23  I  did  it. 

20.358.  And  the  decision  as  to  the  vaccinifers  was  left 
in  your  hands? — Entirely:  but  mine  was  not  the  only 
case;  there  were  other  pupils  of  other  medical  men 
who  did  exactly  the  same  thing ;  it  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  country. 

29.359.  (Chairman.)  What  further  do  you  wish  to 
say  ? — Arising  from  that  I  should  make  a  recommenda- 
tion that  vaccination  should  be  performed  only  by  duly 
aualified. medical  men,  and  that  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing pupils  and  assistants  to  do  so  should  only  be 
adopted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  medical 
men. 

20.360.  Are  you  aware  how  far  that  rule  that  you 
would  lay  down  is  even  now  deviated  from ;  is  deviation 
from  it  at  all  frequent  now  ? — I  cannot  say  at  the 
present  time ;  still  it  would  be  possible  to  find  out 
by  inquiry.  I  should  next  like  to  state,  as  bearing 
noon  vaccination,  that  when  I  was  the  honse  surgeon 
of  the  Worth  Eastern  Hospital  for  Children  in  the 


Hackney  Road,  in  1884,  I  had  large  opportunities  of 
judging  as  to  the  prevalence  of  congenital  syphilis 
among  children.  I  find  there  that  I  calculated  that 
about  4  per  cent,  of  the  children  brought  to  the  hospital 
exhibited  manifestations  of  congenital  or  acquired 
syphilis,  that  is  to  say,  or  inoculated  syphilis.  I  could 
not  in  a  large  number  of  cases  elicit  whether  the  cases 
were  hereditary,  or  whether  they  had  been  inoculated 
either  by  suckling  or  through  nurses  or  through  vacci- 
nation ;  but  this  I  did  find  that  many  of  the  children 
had  been  vaccinated,  and  some  of  them  had  been  used 
as  vaccinifers. 

20.361.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  mean  some  of  the  4  per 
cent.,  the  syphilitic  ones? — Yes,  some  of  the  syphilitic 
ones.  I  believe  syphilis  is  very  much  more  prevalent 
in  the  poorer  and  crowded  parts  of  London  than  is 
generally  supposed,  even  by  the  medical  profession. 
Although  previously  to  my  experience  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  I  was  strongly  in  favour  of  compulsory  vacci- 
nation, and  had  great  faith  in  the  merits  of  humanised 
lymph,  my  faith  in  humanised  lymph  as  a  safe  thing  to 
use  was  very  much  shaken  by  my  experience  there  ;  in 
fact,  I  would  not  use  humanised  lymph  at  the  present 
time  for  vaccination  purposes. 

20.362.  (Chairman.)  Were  you  able  to  ascertain  whether 
in  any  of  the  cases  in  which  the  children  in  whom  yon 
found  syphilitic  symptoms  had  been  used  as  vaccinifers 
they  bad  been  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  or  of  syphilis 
acquired  afterwards  ?— I  did  not  take  my  notes  with  the 
view  to  the  vaccination  question ;  I  took  those  notes 
with  a  view  to  publishing  a  paper  on  congenital  syphilis, 
not  with  a  view  to  vaccination  matters,  therefore  I 
have  not  noted  that  point,  and  of  course  I  had  no 
means  of  tracing  what  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
taking  of  lymph  from  them.  I  have  observed  the  taking 
of  lymph  in  public  vaccination  stations  in  London  some 
years  ago,  and  it  struck  me  that  it  was  done  in  a  very 
slipshod  manner.  ITow  when  I  was  a  pupil  Dr.  Seaton 
used  to  insist  upon  our  making  a  record  of  the  vacci- 
nifers whose  lymph  we  used  in  performing  arm-to-arm 
vaccination,  and  I  used  to  carry  that  out ;  but  I  have 
observed  in  London  at  a  vaccination  station  that  the 
lymph  was  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  children's 
arms,  and  all  the  points,  amounting  to  some  hundreds, 
thrown  into  a  common  pile.  Anything  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  kind  of  practice  I  cannot  well 
imagine ;  taking,  as  they  did,  the  virus  from  eight  or  ten 
or  a  dozen  or  more  children  and  throwing  the  points 
into  a  common  pile,  and  for  that  pile  to  be,  as  I  was 
told,  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  them  to 
send  all  over  the  country  ;  the  probability,  in  fact  the 
more  than  probability,  the  certainty  would  be  that  one 
child  might  be  vaccinated  with  some  three  or  four 
different  children's  lymph,  and  therefore  run,  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  transmission  of  disease  by  vacci- 
nation, a  treble  or  quadruple  risk. 

20,363.  Had  those  children  you  spoke  of  not  been 

examined  at  all  before  vaccination  at  this  station  ?  I 

did  not  see  them  vaccinated,  I  simply  saw  the  lymph 
taken  from  them. 
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20,364.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  children  from 
whom  it  was  taken  had  been  examined  to  see  whether 
they  were  fit  to  be  vaccinifers  P— They  were  simply 
brought  up,  the  arm  looked  at,  and  the  lymph  taken 
from  the  arm. 

'  20,365.  But  had  not  there  been  a  previous  examina- 
tion made  of  the  children  before  the  lymph  was  taken  P 
— That  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  weak 
link  in  vaccination  practice  ;  and  if  there  are  to  be  any 
recommendations  in  the  way  of  reform  made,  I  venture 
to  think  that  is  a  point  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Commission. 

20.366.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  it  is  a 
recommendation  that  children  should  not  be  used  as 
vaccinifers  unless  they  have  been  examined  P — There 
are  many  recommendations,  I  am  afraid,  which  are  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

20.367.  There  is  a  rule  to  that  effect  ? — Decidedly  there 
are  rales,  but  if  the  rule  is  not  carried  out  the  desired 
results  are  not  obtained. 

20.368.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  But  you  do  not  assert  from 
your  own  observation  that  those  rules  are  not  observed  ? 
— I  observed  that  at  the  station  I  am  speaking  of  they 
were  not. 

20.369.  You  stated  that  the  points  were  all  thrown 
together,  but  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
children  were  not  properly  examined  to  see  whether  they 
were  fit  to  be  vaccinifers  or  not  P — No,  I  did  not  say  that ; 
the  cases  may  'all  have  been  fit,  at  least  as  fit  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  medical  man  to  see  by  casual  inspection. 
That  brings  me  to  a  point  which  I  think  is  another 
weakness  in  reference  to  compulsory  vaccination  ;  that 
is,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  to  appoint  a,s 
vaccinating  officer  a  man  who  cannot  know  the  family 
history  of  his  patients.  It  is  impossible  for  a  medical 
man  to  tell  from  a  casual  inspection  of  a  child  whether 
that  child  is  a  fit  and  proper  child  to  be  used  to  vacci- 
nate from ;  that  fact  can  only  be  obtained,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  family 
history.  I  have  known  many  children  who  would  be 
regarded  as  model  children  for  vaccinating  from,  and 
I  have  known  that  one  or  other  of  the  parents  has  at 
some  time  suffered  from  syphilis.  It  is  very  important 
to  know  the  family  history  of  a  child  for  vaccination 
purposes ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  every  medical 
man  in  actual  practice  and  a  registered  practitioner 
should  be  a  Public  Vaccinator,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  he 
vaccinated  the  children  of  his  own  patients,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  send  in  the  certificates  and  receive  the 
same  fee  for  performing  the  vaccination  as  the  parish 
medical  officer. 

20.370.  "Would  you  allow  him  to  vaccinate  the  children 
of  anyothcr  families  besides  those  of  his  own  patients  ? 
— No,  I  would  not  draw  that  line.  If  it  happened  in 
this  wise,  that  when  he  had  vaccinated  a  child  of  one  of 
his  own  patients,  and  that  child  was  brought  to  be 
inspected  upon  the  eighth  day,  supposing  other  children 
were  brought  at  the  same  time  to  be  vaccinated,  and 
he  knowing  that  it  was  an  excellent  child  to  vaccinate 
from,  I  should  not  not  object  to  his  doing  so  ;  I  do  not 
think  you  should  prevent  him  then.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  do  it  and  be  paid  for  it. 

20.371.  (Mr.  Bright.)  What  you  are  saying  applies 
more  to  children  from  whom  the  vaccine  is  to  be  taken 
than  to  the  children  upon  whom  the  vaccination  is  to 
be  performed  ;  you  think  that  if  all  the  private  prac- 
titioners were  made  Public  Vaccinators  they  would  be 
more  careful  in  the  source  from  which  the  lymph  was 
derived  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  would  say  that  I  would  regard 
all  humanised  lymph  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion. 
Syphilis  is  so  prevalent  and  so  masked,  and  not  only 
that,  but  other  diseases,  for  I  take  it  that  other  diseases, 
such  as  scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  for  example,  may  be 
readily  transmitted  by  vaccination  or  inoculation,  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  by  the  use  of  humanised 
lymph,  that,  if  compulsory  vaccination  is  to  continue,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  a  great  point  that  the  parents 
should  be  able  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  calf  lymph  in 
every  case ;  and  I  should  propose  to  allow  them  to 
object  to  its  being  done  unless  it  were  done  with  calf 
lymph ;  that  is  a  right,  I  think,  which  the  parents 
should  have,  so  that  the  risk  may  be  minimised  as 
much  as  possible. 

20.372.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  I  suppose  you  would  allow 
that  calves  may  have  tuberculosis? — I  say  "to  mini- 
"  mise  the  danger  as  much  as  possible  "  ;  you  cannot 
eliminate  danger  entirely  ;  but  in  using  calf  lymph  I 


think  you  come  as  near  as  possible  to  safety,  if  vacci-  Mr. 
nation  is  to  be  maintained.  G.  Brown, 

20.373.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  stated  just  now  that  M.R.C.S. 
in  many  cases  one  parent  or  other  had  had  syphilis,  and     2  ' 
yet  that  the  child  was  a  model  of  health,  and  you  went  _ 

on  to  say  that  that  rendered  necessary  a  knowledge  of 
the  family  history.  If  the  child  was  a  model  of  health  P 
— To  look  at. 

20.374.  But  you  knew  -the  father  or  the  mother  to 
have  suffered  from  syphilis,  where  is  your  safeguard 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  family  history  P — I  should 
know  that  the  child  although  it  may  seem  perfectly 
healthy  to  look  at,  yet  from  its  history  could  not  be  a 
healthy  child. 

20.375.  Because  its  father  or  mother  you  know  had 
had  syphilis,  therefore  the  child,  although  it  looked  a 
healthy  child,  could  not  be  a  healthy  child,  that  is  your 
contention  ? — Yes.  that  is  my  contention  ;  becauso  in 
my  experience  there  are  many  children  the  subjects  of 
hereditary  syphilis  who  do  not  manifest  the  symptoms, 
or  only  in  a  very  modified  degree,  at  first ;  it  may  be 
merely  a  slight  symptom,  it  may  be  only  thrush,  or  a 
little  eczema,  which  may  pass  away  in  a  week  or  two, 
and  the  disease  may  not  light  up  asrain  until  there  is 
some  exciting  cause,  such  as  vaccination  or  dentition, 
or  some  other  disease  that  might  weaken  the  system. 
I  have  notes  of  many  cases  in  which  the  children 
apparently  were  healthy  for  months,  and  then,  at  the 
time  of  dentition,  out  came  eczema,  impetigo,  gum- 
mata,  and  a  number  of  other  manifestations.  I  dare 
say  I  have  30  or  40  different  manifestations  of  syphilis 
before  me  which  have  not  come  out  until  long  after  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

20.376.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  regard  eczema 
as  a  manifestation  of  syphilis  P — Not  at  all  times,  but 
when  associated  with  other  symptoms  it  is  a  link  in  the 
chain. 

20.377.  [Br.  Bristowe.)  You  mentioned  thrush,  would 
you  regard  thrush  as  being  a  symptom  of  syphilis  ? — 
It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  ;  I  believe  nearly 
all  congenital  syphilis  cases  have  thrush. 

20.378.  Have  you  the  same  opinion  of  thrush  as  most 
people,  that  thrush  is  a  parasitic  disease  quite  in- 
dependent of  syphilis  ? — Yes,  I  believe  we  may  find  it 
independently  of  syphilis  ;  but,  in  making  inquiries  in 
syphilitic  cases,  it  used  to  be  the  leading  question  I  put : 
Has  the  child  had  thrush,  and  the  reply  in  nearly  all 
cases  was :  ' '  Yes,  it  had  the  thrush  very  badly ;  it 

went  right  through  it." 

20.379.  (Mr.  Butchinson.)  How  long  were  you  house 
surgeon  at  the  Hackney  Road  Children's  Hospital  ? — I 
think  it  was  about  eight  or  nine  months. 

20.380.  You  took  a  great  interest  in  this  question  of 
syphilis  P — I  did. 

20.381.  Did  you  meet  with  any  instance  in  which  you 
thought  the  syphilis  had  been  communicated  by  vacci- 
nation p — I  met  with  a  number  of  cases  in  which  I  could 
not  discover  that  the  parents  had  had  anything  the 
matter  with  them. 

20.382.  But  did  you  meet  with  any  case  in  which  you 
really  thought  upon  investigating  the  evidence  that  the 
vaccination  had  had  anything  to  do  with  conveying  the 
disease  to  the  child  ? — I  have  not  the  notes  of  such  a 
case  with  me. 

20.383.  Such  would  be  a  very  remarkable  fact,  would 
it  not ;  it  would  impress  your  memory  if  you  had  ever 
seen  a  case  in  which  syphilis  really  followed  vaccina- 
tion P — I  cannot  identify  the  cases,  but  I  believe  I  have 
met  with  cases  .;  certainly  I  have  met  with  cases  in  my 
own  practice  where  I  have  strongly  suspected  that  I 
have  been  the  unconscious  medium  of  conveying  the 
disease. 

20.384.  Will  you  tell  me  what  were  your  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  you  had  conveyed  syphilis  by  vacci- 
nation ? — From  the  extremely  long  period  that  the 
ulcers  after  vaccination  took  to  heal,  and  their  be- 
coming indurated. 

20.385.  Did  you  publish  them  ?— No. 

20.386.  Did  you  get  them  investigated  by  anybody 
else  ? — No. 

20.387.  You  had  those  cases  in  your  own  practice  P — 
Yes,  indurations  followed  by  severe  skin  eruptions,  for 
which  I  have  given  mercury  for  a  considerable  period. 

20.388.  You  speak  of  them  as  though  you  had  had 
several  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  several  of  them  from 
time  to  time. 
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20,389.  Could  you  produce  notes  of  anyone  such 
case  ? — No,  I  have  never  taken  notes  of  them. 

»  20,390.  They  did  not  strike  you  as  very  remarkable 
apparently.  Can  you  tell  me  has  there  been  published 
during  the  last  10  years  in  England  any  case  of  vaccinal 
syphilis  ? — J  cannot  refer  to  any  case  at  the  present  time. 
When  I  met  with  those  cases  I  did  not  think  T  was  called 
upon  to  publish  them.  * 

20.391.  Nor  to  get  them  investigated  in  any  way  ? — 
No,  the  general  feeling  of  a  medical  man,  if  he  thinks 
he  has  made  a  mistake,  is  to  say  as  little  about  it  as 
possible,  I  think. 

20.392.  Have  you  found  in  the  hospital,  or  come 
across  any  case,  in  which  the  syphilis  in  a  child  resulted 
from  vaccination  ? — I  did  not  go  into  the  cases  to  find 
out  the  cause. 

20.393.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  As  regards  those  children  of 
yours  which  apparently  contracted  syphilis  after  vacci- 
nation, did  you  follow  up  the  cases  to  find  out  whether 
they  ever  developed  generalised  syphilitic  rashes  or 
anything  indicating  syphilis,  beyond  the  fact  that  there 
was  induration  at  the  seat  of  vaccination  ? — No. 

20.394.  You  were  not  sure  that  they  were  syphilitic 
cases  at  all  P — No. 

20.395.  Yon  only  suspected  it? — I  only  suspected, 
judging  from  the  deep  excavation  and  its  indurated 
condition  that  they  were  all  syphilitic  cases,  and  T  would 
put  them  under  mercury  at  once,  and  the  thing  would 
pass  away  after  three  months  or  six  months,  treatment. 

20.396.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  was  the  object  of 
your  inquiry  while  you  were  at  the  Hackney  Institution, 
you  stated  that  you  were  interesting  yourself  in  conge- 
nital syphilis? — Yes,  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
it  waE  exceedingly  prevalent.  I  intended  to  publish  a 
paper  upon  the  signs  of  congenital  syphilis. 

20,397-  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  of  all  the 
children  who?came  under  your  observation  about  4  per 
cent,  were  affected  with  congenital  syphilis  ? — Yes,  I  took 
notes  of  50  cases  in  one  month. 

20.398.  I  would  ask  yon.  could  you  give  the  Commis- 
sion any  evidence  that  4  per  cent.,  or  1  in  25,  were  affected 
with  congenital  syphilis  ? — I  took  the  total  admitted  to 
the  hospital  as  from  1,200  to  1,500  cases  in  a  month,  and 
we  would  get  50  cases  of  syphilis,  amongst  them. 

20.399.  Have  you  the  notes  of  those? — Yes,  I  Lave, 
and  the  dates. 

20.400.  Will  you  give  us  the  substance  of  the  facts 
which  would  go  to  show  that  4  per  cent,  were  affected 
with  syphilis  ? — I  have  50  cases  with  the  dates  upon 
which  they  were  taken.  Upon  November  the  2nd  I  had 
six  cases  in  one  day  of  congenital  syphilis  ;  on  the  3rd  I 
had  four  cases  ;  that  would  represent  four  cases  out,  of 
about  80  patients. 

20.401.  Do  your  notes  simply  say  "  Congenital 
"  syphilis,"  or  do  they  give  a  description  of  the  condition 
from  which  you  draw  the  conclusion  ? — In  most  casus  I 
have  a  description  and  the  parents,  history :  I  have  for 

example  :  "  Walter  T  ,  gummata  on  buttock,  snuffles, 

"  sores  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  psoriasis,  eczema 
"  of  the  genitals,  thrush  ;  a  tenth  child  ;  three  died  in 
'"'  infancy  under  a  month  ;  two  also  born  dead,  one 
"  miscarriage."    They  are  all  notes  of  that  kind. 

20,402-3.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  an  exceptionally 
large  proportion  ;  do  you  think  that  obtains  all  over 
London  ? — I  should  think  rather  over  the  East  End ; 
it  is  the  poor  districts,  where  the  people  are  very 
promiscuous  in  their  intercourse. 

20.404.  Do  you  think  it  would  obtain  in  the  rest  of 
London  that' 4  per  cent,  of  the  sick  children  brought 
to  hospitals  would  be  affected  with  congenital  syphilis  ? 
— I  should  think  the  North-Western  Hospital  and 
other  children's  hospitals  would  show  about  the  same 
figures. 

20.405.  So  that  your  experience  has  been  very 
large  ? — Very  large  in  regard  to  that  subject. 

20,400.  But  in  relation  to  this  inquiry  of  yours,  would 
it  not  be  a  very  important  factor  when  inquiring  into 
the  subject  of  congenital  syphilis  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  those  children  were  suffering  from  syphilis 
as  the  result  of  vaccination  ? — No  doubt  it  would  have 
been,  but  I  did  not  take  that  view.  Such  an  inquiry 
would  undoubtedly  be  exceedingly  useful. 

20,40?.  You  did  not  take  any  heed  or  note  of  any  case 
of  that  sort  ? — I  did  nob  make  any  note  of  them,  but  T 
asked  in  many  cases. 


20,408.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  you  are  unable  to 
produce  before  the  Commission  any  single  case  in 
which  syphilis  has  been  transmitted  from  child  to  child 
by  vaccination? — I  was  looking  over  the  notes  this 
morning,  and  I  find  I  have  only  made  a  note  in  one 
case.  I  find  a  note  in  one  case:  "Child  has  been 
"  vaccinated,  and  lymph  taken  from  it." 

20,409-  Have  you  got  that  case  there  ?  You  are  aware 
that  this  is  a  very  important  question,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  what  the  case  is  which  shows  that  syphilis 
was  transmitted  by  vaccination  ? — "A.  K. ;  November 
"  3rd,  1874;  aged  six  months  ;  Hoxton  ;  a  third  child  ; 
"  other  two  died  in  infancy ;  vaccine  matter  taken." 
That  is  briefly  my  note. 

20.410.  Was  that  child  supposed  to  be  syphilitic  P — It 
had  marasmus,  eczema  of  the  genitals,  thrush,  and 
snuffles. 

20.411.  Is  that  stated  in  your  note  P  Will  you  read 
your  note  fully  P — "  A.  K. ;  November  3rd,  1874  ;  aged 

"  six  months  ;   Street,  Hoxton.    Signs  :  maras- 

"  mus,  eczema  of  genitals,  thrush,  and  snuffles  ;  a  third 
"  child,  the  other  two  died  in  infancy  ;  vaccine  matter 
"  taken." 

20.412.  Where  is  the  transmission  of  syphilis  by 
vaccination  P — I  do  not  say  anything  about  the  trans- 
mission of  syphilis  by  vaccination. 

20.413.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  for ;  can  you  give 
the  Commission  one  single  case  in  which  syphilis  has 
has  been  transmitted  by  vaccination  P — I  can  only  say 
that  in  that  case  at  least  lymph  was  taken  which  could 
not  have  been  proper  to  vaccinate  a  child  with. 

20.414.  Could  you  give  any  stronger  case  than  that 
to  show  that  syphilis  has  been  transmitted  by  vaccina- 
tion ? — I  cannot ;  I  did  not  come  here  to  prove  anything 
of  the  kind. 

20.415.  I  am  only  asking  for  your  own  evidence. 
You  have  had  very  great  experience  in  this  matter  of 
syphilis  in  children.  I  should  say  quite  an  exceptional 
experience,  and  you  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject;  therefore  it  seems  to  me  an  important  question 
to  put  to  a  man  of  your  experience  ;  if  you  can  give  to 
the  Commission  a  single  case  in  which  syphilis  has 
been  transmitted  by  vaccination ;  in  fact,  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  can  give  any  instance  in  which  any  disease 
of  any  kind  has  been  transmitted  by  vaccination  ? — I 
can  state  that  I  have  observed  many  cases  of  eruptions 
of  a  very  intractable  character  occurring  after  vacci- 
nation when  nothing  had  occurred  previously. 

20.416.  Can  you  produce  any  notes  of  any  definite 
case? — No  ;  but  I  have  met  with  scores  of  cases.  I  do 
not  take  notes  of  every  case,  and  I  did  not  take  notes  of 
any  of  those  cases. 

20.417.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  you  cannot  place 
before  the  Commission  notes  of  any  case  which  we  can 
deal  with  in  which  vaccination  has  been  followed 
specifically  by  any  disease  ?— I  could  name  one  patient 
now  in  whom  a  very  serious  state  of  things  occurred 
after  vaccination  in  which  I  was  accused  of  having  used 
lymph  which  was  not  fit  to  use.  It  occurred  in  the 
Caledonian  Boad,  and  the  name  of  the  patient  was  H. 
I  have  my  books  and  I  could  give  the  particulars  of  the 
case. 

20.418.  What  disease  was  communicated  in  that  case  ? 
— A  most  intractable  form  of  skin  disease,  commencing 
with  a  number  of  secondary  eruptions  around  the 
vaccination  itself,  and  spreading  over  the  neck  and  head 
of  the  child  until  the  head  became  covered  with  an 
impetiginous  kind  of  eruption.  That  occurred  after 
vaccination,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  through 
vaccination.  I  told  the  mother  at  the  time  that  1  did 
not  believe  it  was  due  to  the  lymph. 

20.419.  It  might  or  it  might  not  P — It  might  or  it 
might  not ;  I  have  many  cases  such  as  that,  but  in  no 
case  could  I  say  positively. 

20.420.  You  have  known  many  cases  in  which  after 
vaccination  eruptions  have  followed  P — Yes. 

20.421.  But  you  naturally  decline  to  say  that  vacci- 
nation was  the  cause  of  the  eruption? — It  might  or 
might  not  have  been  the  cause. 

20.422.  Eruptions  are  very  common  things  in  chil- 
dren in  any  case,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  will  follow 
vaccination  or  even  precede  vaccination  ? — Yes.  I 
remember  one  case  in  which,  when  I  was  a  pupil,  I  was 
unable  to  vaccinate  a  child  at  one  visitation.  The  next 
week  when  the  child  was  brought  up  again  to  be 
vaccinated  I  found  there  was  a  large  swelling  in  the 
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axilla  which  developed  into  a  very  large  abscess.  Had 
I  vaccinated  the  child  the  previous  week  it  would  have 
been  said,  and  I  should  have  had  difficulty  in  refuting 
it,  that  that  large  axillary  abscess  was  due  to  vaccina- 
tion. 

20.423.  I  quite  follow  your  argument,  but  my  mind 
was  directed  to  other  diseases  when  I  asked  you  if  you 
had  noticed  other  diseases  transmitted  by  vaccination. 
I  think  you  said  just  now  that  you  thought  tuberculosis 
was  transmissible  by  vaccination  ?— I  think  it  is  a 
possibili  ty. 

20.424.  Could  you  name  any  case  in  which  within 
your  experience  tuberculosis  has  been  transmitted  by 
vaccination  ? — No,  I  have  known  children  waste  after 
vaccination. 

20.425.  But  wasting  is  not  tuberculosis? — No. 

20.426.  Could  you  name  any  disease  of  that  stamp : 
you  know  it  is  by  some  considered  that  there  are 
diseases  wuich  may  be  transmitted  by  vaccination  ;  but 
within  your  experience  can  you  give  a  definite  instance 
in  which  you  have  known  any  of  those  diseases  trans- 
mitted by  vaccination  ? — I  cannot  say  that  1  can  ;  but 
I  should  like  to  supplement  what  I  have  said  by  this 
remark:  that,  knowing  the  extreme  prevalence  of 
disease  amongst  children,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
being  transmitted,  I  should  like  to  see  humanised  lymph 
discarded  altogether.  I  do  not  use  humanised  lymph 
in  my  own  practice  at  the  present  time.  I  use  calf 
lymph  when  I  have  occasion  to  use  any. 

20.427.  But  you  distinguish  between  the  scientific 
use  of  the  imagination  and  a  fact  ? — I  do  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  great  possibility  of  transmitting 
disease  by  the  use  of  humanised  lymph  indiscriminately. 

20.428.  (Mr.  Pictcm.)  In  the  Caledonian  Eoad  case 
did  you  feel  any  surprise  that  the  mother  should  believe 
that  the  disease  was  caused  by  vaccination  ? — I  did  not 
feel  any  surprise.    It  is  what  I  should  have  expected. 

20.429.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  persuade  mothers 
that  the  disease  is  not  caused  by  vaccination  when  it 
follows  the  operation  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade 
them. 

20.430.  Does  that  feeling  cause  a  recalcitanco  against 
vaccination  ? — It  does,  and  they  evade  it  in  every 
possible  way. 

20.431.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  You  did  not  feel 
certain  that  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  disease  ? — I  felt 
a  little  doubtful  about  it. 

20.432.  Bat  you  assured  the  mother  that  it  was  not 
the  case  ? — I  assured  the  mother  that  I  thought  it  was 
not  the  case. 

20.433.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  With  reference  to  the 
children  you  spoke  of  as  being  improperly  used  as 
vaccinifers,  were  they  used  by  private  practitioners  or 
Public  Vaccinators  ? — By  the  Public  Vaccinator.  I 
made  particular  inquiry  in  one  case  as  to  that. 

20.434.  With  reference  to  the  case  of  eruption  upon 
the  arm,  of  which  you  have  witnessed  so  many  scores, 
in  your  experience,  assuming  you  took  a  given  period 
in  the  life  of  children  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated ; 
are  you  of  op:nion  that  the  skin  eruptions  to  which  you 
have  referred  are  more  common  in  the  case  of  children 
who  have  been  vaccinated  than  in  the  case  of  children 
who  have  not  been  vaccinated  ? — I  could  not  state  that. 
Vaccination  is  so  general  that  you  have  not  got  cases  to 
go  upon  to  enable  yon  to  say  whether  skin  diseases  are 
more  general  in  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  than 
in  those  who  have  not.  My  experience  is  that  if  you 
have  a  child  brought  to  you  with  a  skin  eruption  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  child,  has  been  vaccinated  pre- 
viously, but  then  vaccination,  as  I  say,  is  so  universal 
that  that  does  not  help  us  much. 

20.435.  You  cannot  say  that  vaccination  was  the 
cause  of  the  eruption,  but  you  might  draw  some  con- 
clusion if  you  found  that  within  a  given  period  eruptions 
were  much  more  frequent  amongst  children  who  have 
been  vaccinated  ? — I  think  the  most  common  time  for 
eruption  is  about  the  time  of  dentition.  At  that  period, 
whether  the  children  have  been  vaccinated  or  not.  you 
frequently  get  eruptions  from  constitutional  conditions. 
Upon  that  I  would  recommend  that,  if  compulsory 
vaccination  is  to  be  continued,  the  age  should  be  made 
six  months  instead  of  three  months,  because  in  a  lar°-e 
number  of  cases  hereditary  cr  congenital  disease  may 
not  declare  itself  until  the  age  of  dentition,  six  months, 
and  there  would  be  a  greater  safeguard  against  the 
trausmii  uot>  of  disease  by  humanised  lymph  if  you 


raised  the  age  to  six  months,  except  in  the  case  of  an  Mr. 
epidemic  of  small-pox,  when  the  Local  Government      G.  Broivn, 
Board  or  the  Sanitary  Authority  in  any  district  should  M.R.C.S. 

have  the  power  to  order  that  all  children  over  the  age   

of  two  months  to  be  vaccinated.  2  Mar.  1892. 

20.436.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  believe  at  this  hospital 
which  yon  have  spoken  of  you  had  a  staff  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  P—  Yes. 

20.437.  And  you  were  resident  Medical  Officer  ? — 
Yes. 

20.438.  Do  you  recollect  any  case  in  which  you  called 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  physicians  or  surgeons  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  syphilis  was  due  to  vaccination  ? 
— I  was  not  taking  notes  with  that  view. 

20.439.  But.  supposing  such  a  case  had  occurred, 
would  not  it  have  been  your  dut}'  to  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  physician  to  it  ? — No  doubt  it  would 
have  been,  but  they  knew  I  was  taking  certain  notes. 

20.440.  Although  you  paid  great  attention  to  this 
subject  amongst  others,  yet  you  do  not  recollect  ever 
having  a  consultation  with  the  physicians  or  surgeons 
upon  any  case  where  you  suspected  the  disease  to  have 
been  caused  by  vaccination  ? — I  do  not. 

20.441.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to 
add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  may  say  that  I  have  not  so 
much  faith  in  the  necessity  of  vaccination  as  prophy- 
lactic to  small-pox  as  I  have  in  sanitation.  I  believe 
that  small-pox,  like  similar  diseases,  being  essentially 
a  filth  disease — I  repeat  it,  essentially  in  its  inception 
a  filth  disease  (I  do  not  say  it  does  not  occur  where 
there  is  no  filth) — by  sanitation  we  might  stamp  it  out. 
My  observation  from  the  treatment  of  small-pox  is 
that  it  does  not  spread  in  good  houses.  I  have  had 
many  cases,  isolated  cases,  of  small- pox  in  airy  houses 
where  I  have  kept  the  patient  in  the  house  all  through 
the  time  without  the  disease  spreading  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family. 

20.442.  Had  any  of  those  members  been  vaccinated  ? — 
They  were  all  vaccinated  I  think  I  may  say  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  daggers,  or  the  supposed  risks  of  contagion 
by  small-pox,  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

20.443.  {Mr.  Picton.)  The  patient  who  had  small-pox 
had  been  vaccinated  also  perhaps  ? — Yes. 

20.444.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  If  you  had  a  case  of 
smail-pox  in  a  private  residence,  would  you  not  re- 
commend the  members  of  the  family  to  be  re-vacci- 
nated ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  in  vaccination  to  an  extent, 
certainly ;  if  a  person  gens  small-pox  afterwards  it  is 
very  much  modified,  but  I  must  say  that  re-vaccination 
is  very  often  merely  locking  the  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  because  the  member  having  small-pox,  which 
has  subsequently  developed,  has  probably  been  mixing 
with  the  family  for  days  previously  at  the  most  con- 
tagious period  of  the  disease. 

20  445.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  was  your  point  in 
calling  small-pox  an  essentially  filth  disease  ? — I  be- 
lieve it  is  produced  by  filth  ;  that  is  to  say,  want  of 
cleanliness  and  overcrowding  amongst  poor  people. 

20.446.  Do  you  mean  it  would  be  produced  de  novo  ? 
— That  is  a  question  I  would  much  rather  not  go  into. 

20.447.  You  mean  simply  that  it  is  a  disease  which 
spreads  amongst  dirty  people,  if  it  gets  among  them  ? 
— Yes ;  amongst  filthy  people  it  assumes  a  virulent 
form  tvnd  spreads  rapidly  from  individual  to  individual, 
whereas  amongst  cleanly  people,  or  people  in  houses 
where  there  is  no  overcrowding,  it  is  rare  indeed  to 
fiud  it  spreading. 

20.448.  (Dr.  Collins )  Have  you  had  any  experience 
as  to  the  amount  of  examination  that  is  made  of  children 
presented  for  vaccination  before  they  are  vaccinated  ? 
— Do  you  mean  in  other  persons'  practice  ? 

20.449.  Or  your  own  ? — I  always  examine  very  care- 
fully, and  never  vaccinate  a  child  if  I  think  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  it. 

20.450.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  examination  ? — 
Careful  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  child  has  anything 
in  the  nature  of  eruptions,  or  anything  the  matter  with 
it,  and  also  I  make  a  personal  inquiry  as  to  the  parents 

20.451.  Do  you  make  personal  examination  of  the 
children  ? — Yes,  amongst  my  own  patients. 

20.452.  Do  you  think  it  essential  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  the  transmission  of  syphilis  to  make 
personal  examination  of  the  children  P — Yo  5. 
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Mr.  20,453.  I  think  Dr.  Cory, 'whose  experience  you  would 

G.  Brown,  not  dispute,  answered  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  this  effect. 
M.B.C.S.      He  was  asked  at  Question  4480,  "It  is  the  practice  to 

  "  examine  the  buttocks   of   a    child  for  congenital 

2  Mar.  1892.    "  syphilis  before   vaccination,"  and   the    answer  is, 

 "Before  vaccination,  no";  do  you  think  it  essential 

that  such  an  examination  with  a  view  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  syphilis  should  be  made? — 
I  think  it  is  very  necessary. 

20.454.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  is  a 
very  large  body  of  medical  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  syphilitic  results  proceed  from  vaccination  ? 
— I  believe  there  are  many  medical  men  who  think  so. 

20.455.  Do  you  know  any  men  of  eminence  who  do  not  ? 
—I  cannot  answer  for  the  individual  opinions  of  others. 

20.456.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  erysipelas 
following  or  resulting  from  vaccination  ? — I  have  had 
cases  where  erysipelatous  inflammation  has  spread  to 
some  extent,  but  not  very  generally. 

20.457.  In  such  a  case  would  you  connect  the 
erysipelas  with  the  vaccination  or  with  other  circum- 
stances?— If  it  had  not  been  for  the  vaccination  it 
would  not  have  occurred,  so  I  can  connect  them  to  that 
extent.  Of  course  the  child  vaccinated  may  have  been 
subject  to  the  influence  of  some  poison  quite  unknown 
to  me  during  the  time  of  the  open  sores. 

20.458.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  are 
numerous  instructions  in  print  to  the  Public  Vaccinators 
with  a  view  to  the  course  that  should  be  adopted  in 
vaccination  and  inspection  of  children  ? — I  know  there 
are  regulations,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  in  print. 

20.459.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  own  know- 
ledge whether  they  are  or  are  not  carried  out  P — I 
cannot  say  anything  about  that ;  I  would  rather  not  go 
into  that. 

20.460.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  some  recommen- 
dations on  your  own  part ;  is  that  with  a  view  to 
safeguard  the  operation  still  further? — Yes. 

20.461.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable  that  recommenda- 
tions of  that  character  would  be  carried  out  in  the 
routine  of  a  public  vaccination  station  ? — It  would 
lengthen  the  time  occupied  in  vaccination. 

20.462.  Prom  your  own  experience  in  Cornwall,  which 
you  have  related  to  the  Commission,  do  you  think  it 
likely  that  recommendations  of  that  character  would  be 
efficiently  carried  out  ? — It  would  be  to  reflect  upon 
others  if  I  were  to  say  ;  I  think  in  some  cases  that  they 
might  be  evaded  ;  I  do  not  think  regulations  generally 
are  closely  followed. 

20.463.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  would  only 
consider  the  operation  safe  under  precautions  and 
regulations  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
the  adoption  ? — No,  because  if  a  strict  supervision  were 
adopted  over  the  practice  of  medical  men,  that  is  to 
say,  if  a  Government  officer  were  to  go  frequently  to  see 
that  the  rules  were  carried  out,  they  would  be  carried 
out,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  would  be  carried  out 
unless  there  were  some  system  of  inspection  as  well. 

20.464.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a  system  of 
inspection  carried  on  at  the  present  time  ? — I  know 
there  are  Government  inspectors,  but  I  believe  they  see 
very  little  of  the  actual  vaccination  work. 

20.465.  Is  it  Dart  of  your  recommendation  that  the 
staff  of  vaccination  inspectors  should  be  increased  ? — I 
do  not  know  what  the  staff'  is  at  present ;  I  know  that 
their  visits  used  to  be  few  and  far  between,  perhaps 
once  in  six  months  or  once  in  twelve  months  ;  but  they 
never  used  to  come  to  the  vaccination  station  to  see  the 
work  actually  done  ;  there  may  be  now  three  times  the 
number  of  inspectors  that  there  were  then,  and  they 
may  give  more  time  to  it. 

20.466.  Do  you  think  that  a  dozen  inspectors  could 
inspect  twenty  thousand  practitioners  ? — Less  than  50 
inspectors  could  go  all  over  England  and  "Wales  every 
quarter — every  m  onth — if  they  were  active  men. 

20.467.  I  believe  you  are  largely  acquainted  with  the 
opinion  of  general  practitioners  of  medicine  ? — On 
many  points. 

20.468.  Does  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  come  within 
those  points  ? — No. 

20.469.  You  are  not  able  to  state  whether  general 
practitioners  as  a  body  are  in  favour  of  the  present 
system? — I  cannot  answer  for  anyone  ;  we  have  never 
discussed  that  question. 


20.470.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  repeatedly  used  the 
words  in  your  evidence:  "  If  compulsory  vaccination  is 
"  to  be  continued,"  you  must  then  have  considered  the 
alternative  of  discontinuing  compulsory  vacccination ; 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  consequences  ?  You 
have  had  extensive  experience  amongst  poor  children  ; 
would  you  apprehend  any  serious  consequences  from, 
a  discontinuance  of  compulsory  vaccination  ? — I  should 
regard  it  with  great  complacency  myself. 

20.471.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  question  of  the  admission  of  dirty  and 
starving  immigrants  into  this  country  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
it  would  be  naturally  risky  in  seaport  towns,  where 
diseased  and  starving  immigrants  are  admitted,  to  do 
without  vaccination  at  the  present  time ;  if  you  do 
without  vaccination  you  must  certainly  have  strict 
supervision  over  the  admission  of  those  Continental 
paupers  who  are  being  thrown  upon  us  who  certainly 
are  a  great  focus  of  disease,  not  alone  small-pox. 

20.472.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  think  they  ought  to  be 
put  in  quarantine  for  a  time  to  see  that  they  do  not 
develop  small-pox  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  should  be  now  ; 
seeing  that  we  quarantine  cattle,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  quarantine  human  beings,  who  might  bring 
much  greater  evils  upon  us. 

20.473.  (Chairman.)  You  know  the  habits  of  those 
people  immigrating  to  the  East  of  London,  do  you  think 
you  could  devise  a  plan  for  completely  isolating  them? 
— There  should  be  a  large  building  where  they  should 
be  isolated  ;  or  else  they  should  be  kept  in  the  river  on 
board  the  ship  for  a  certain  time  ;  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  land  indiscriminately  and  spread  disease. 

20.474.  You  would  not  let  the  foreign  immigrants 
come  to  England  without  examination  or  detention  ? — 
No. 

20.475.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  heard  that  the  practice 
of  the  United  States  is  that  whenever  anybody  arrives 
there  of  whom  they  have  a  suspicion  he  is  put  into 
quarantine  ? — It  is  their  practice,  and  I  think  it  should 
lie  ours  here. 

20.476.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  If  compulsory  vacci- 
nation were  abolished,  do  you  think  there  would  be  as 
many  vaccinations  as  there  are  at  present  ? — Not  so 
many,  but  there  would  be  a  great  many  vaccinations. 

20.477.  Could  you  form  any  idea  of  what  falling  off 
there  would  be  in  per-centage  ? — I  can  only  speak  from 
my  own  practice  ;  I  think  there  would  be  quite  a  half 
failing  off';  I  know  that  quite  half  of  my  patients  object 
to  the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  only  submit  to  it 
because  they  are  obliged  to  do  so. 

2u,478.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  you  say  you  would  regard 
that  falling  off  with  complacency  ? — Quite  so,  because 
I  consider  the  risk  of  taking  small-pox  in  a  properly 
regulated  community  would  be  infinitesimal.  I  have 
been  vaccinating  since  my  youth  ;  I  have  been  attending 
small-pox  patients  since  1866 ;  I  used  to  sit  down  in 
the  l  oom  with  them,  in  the  surgery  with  the  eruption 
out  upon  them,  and  I  never  took  the  small-pox. 

20.479.  (Chairman.)  You  probably  had  been  re-vacci- 
nated ? — Yes,  I  was  re-vaccinated  about  20  years  ago, 
when  I  was  attending  small-pox  cases,  but  it  was 
unsuccessful ;  I  used  to  sit  by  these  patients  and  feel 
their  pulse,  which  every  doctor  does  not  do,  but  I  took 
no  infection.    I  had  no  fear  of  it  whatever. 

20.480.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  If  compulsory  vacci- 
nation were  abolished  would  you  continue  to  recommend 
vaccination? — I  would  in  certain  cases;  for  people 
travelling  and  moving  about  I  think  it  is  a  safeguard. 
There  are  many  persons  who  are  very  susceptible  to 
disease ;  they  take  everything ;  some  will  take  scarlet 
fever  three  or  four  times ;  some  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated will  take  small-pox ;  they  will  take  every  disease 
that  is  going  repeatedly.  I  have  attended  twice  for 
measles  where  it  has  been  a  third  attack  in  the  same 
patient.  Others  will  take  nothing  at  all.  Those  who 
are  susceptible  certainly  should  be  vaccinated. 

20.481.  (Mr.  Picton,)  You  would  adopt  that  as  a 
safeguard  but  not  necessarily  ? — Not  necessarily. 

20.482.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  You  told  the  Commission 
that  50  per  cent.,  in  your  opinion,  cf  your  patients 
would  cease  to  vaccinate  if  compulsory  vaccination 
were  abolished ;  is  it  that  they  dislike  the  vaccination 
itself  or  the  compulsion  ? — I  think  they  dislike  vacci- 
nation ;  they  are  afraid  of  the  risks;  they  have  either 
known  in  their  own  experience,  or  have  heaid  of  so 
many  dreadful  things  following  upon  vaccination,  that 
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they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  small-pox  than  incur 
the  dangers  arising  from  vaccination. 

20.483.  (Mr.  Meadows  WMte.)  Where  is  your  practice 
now  ? — I  am  practising  now  in  Adam  Street. 

20.484.  Is  yours  a  poor  class  practice  ? — Middle  class 
practice — tradespeople  and  artisans. 

20.485.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  1890  only 
16  people  died  from  small-pox  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ? — I  know  it  is  a  very  small  number. 

20.486.  And  that  43  persons  died  from  vaccinia,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  .Registrar- General  ? — T  do  not  know 
that. 


20.487.  Would  that  not  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  Mr.  G.  Brown, 
that  vaccinia  was  the  more  dangerous  disease  of  the  M.R.C.S. 

two? — I  think  that  fact  would  lead  me  to  regard  that   

disease  with  a  great  deal  of  respect.  2  Mar.  1892. 

20.488.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Would  that  be  an 
inference  you  would  draw  logically  that  vaccinia  was 
the  more  dangerous  disease  of  the  two ;  if  43  died 
from  vaccinia,  and  only  16  from  small-pox,  if  vaccinia 
prevented  small-pox? — No, ,. that  would  not  be  a  fair 
inference.  We  are  dealing  with  two  evils,  and  the 
question  is  which  of  the  two  evils  is  the  least ;  that  is 
the  point. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  LORD  HERSCHELL  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edwin  Henry  G-alsworthy. 
Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 
Dr,  John  Syer  Bristowe. 
Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 
Professor  Michael  Poster. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
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Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Isaiah  Parton  examined. 


Mr.  I.  Partoiu 


20.489.  (Chairman.)  You  live  at  Stanley  Villa,  Heeley, 
near  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

20.490.  What  are  you  ? — A  journalist  and  political 
lecturer. 

20.491.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  undertook,  as  I  believe  you  did,  to  make  an  investi- 
gation as  to  certain  cases  mentioned  in  Dr.  Barry's 
report  on  the  Sheffield  small-pox  epidemic  of  1887-88  ? 
— I  was  requested  to  do  so  by  a  gentleman  in  Sheffield 
who  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest,  I  think,  in  all 
social  questions,  and  is  one  of  our  leading  citizens. 

20.492.  Is  he  an  opponent  of  vaccination  ? — I  think 
he  is.  I  take  it  that  he  was  requested  to  look  out  for 
a  suitable  person,  as  he  thought,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson, 
M.P. 

20.493.  You  yourself  had  not  taken  any  part  in  this 
question  of  vaccination  ? — Not  at  all. 

20.494.  Were  you  given  any  instructions  or  direc- 
tions as  to  the  points  you  were  to  investigate  ? — As  to 
the  tables  that  I  was  to  investigate  ;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  :  that  I  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  upon  matters  of 
fact. 

20.495.  What  were  the  points  upon  which  you  were 
asked  to  make  investigation  ?— Relative  to  vaccination, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places  and  any  contributory 
causes  of  death. 

20.496.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the 
nature  of  your  investigations  and  the  facts  resulting 
from  them  ? — There  are  certain  tables  in  Dr.  Barry's 
report  to  which  I  was  requested  to  give  special  attention  ; 
I  should  like  to  say  that  when  I  undertook  this  matter 
I  had  no  theory  to  support.  I  had  never  given  atten- 
tion to  it  at  all,  and  I  may  say  my  position  is  explained 
in  one  fact,  that  all  my  children  are  vaccinated,  and  I 
have  had  a  good  house  full  of  them,  and  that  if  my  medi- 
cal man,  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic,  had  said  to  me : 
"  get  your  children  re-vaccinated,"  I  should  have  re- 
garded him  as  an  authority,  as  I  had  not  inquired  upon 
the  matter  myself ;  so  that  I  started  without  any  bias 
in  the  matter.  The  firsb  table  I  would  refer  to  is  Table 
XIAr.  on  page  30  of  Dr.  Bairy's  report;  and  I  will 


take  case  No.  5,  of  which  the  report  saya :  "Emily 
"  F."  (Firth),  "aged  8  years,  178,  Attercliffe  Com- 
"  mon;  daughter  of  tobacconist;  never  vaccinated; 
"  father  opposed  to  vaccination;  confluent;  ill  14 
"  days  ;  treated  at  home  ;  previous  health  good."  The 
father  was  opposed  to  vaccination ;  that  was  quite  true. 
The  child  had  not  been  vaccinated ;  the  father  gave  me 
his  reasons,  which  are  as  follows  :  he  had  a  sister  who 
suffered  from  a  skin  disease  from  her  childhood  to 
womanhood,  this  disease  being  attributed  to  vaccina- 
tion ;  this  was  the  reason  why  he  himself  was  not 
vaccinated. 

20.497.  The  question  which  the  Commission  are  now 
upon  is  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  this  table  ;  we  do 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  other  people  are 
opposed  to  vaccination  ? — Dr.  Barry's  report  says  that 
the  child's  previous  health  was  good.  The  father,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  :  "  The  girl  Emily  was  very  delicate 
"  from  infancy.  Pronounced  consumptive.  Was  being 
"  treated  for  this  complaint  when  seized  with  small - 
"  pox.  Father  believes  but  for  consumption  she  would 
"  have  recovered.  Assures  me  the  medical  man 
"  attending  her  holds  the  same  opinion." 

20.498.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Did  he  explain 
why  he  said  to  Dr.  Barry  that  the  health  of  the  child 
was  good,  because  it  was  he  who,  according  to  Dr.  Barry, 
gave  him  the  information  concerning  the  health  of  the 
child  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

20.499.  (Chairman.)  Had  not  you  this  table  before 
you  ? — I  had  not  ;  my  table  was  written  out  in  a  book, 
so  that  I  took  my  notes  independently  of  Dr.  Barry's 
report,  and  compared  the  evidence  concerning  each 
case  with  it  afterwards. 

20.500.  What  is  the  next  case  in  the  table  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  ? — No.  6.  Yictor  F.  (Fountain),  aged 
13  days.  Ripon  Street.  My  note  is  :  "  Witness,  mother. 
"  Vaccinated  within  24  hours  of  its  birth  ;  developed 
"  small-pox  almost  immediately  ;  not  taken  from  the 
"  breast  ;  died  after  about  nine  days'  illness." 

20.501.  But  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  that 
statement  with  what  is  stated  about  No.  6  in  the  table  ? 
— The  report  states  that  it  was  "  vaccinated  two  dn-vs 
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Mr.  I.Parton.  "  before  appearance  of  small-pox  eruption."  My  note 

  is:  "  Vaccinated  within  24  hours  of  its  birth." 

9  Mar.  1892.       20,502.  What  is    your   note  further  ?—"  Developed 
"  small-pox  almost  immediately  "  after  vaccination. 

20.503.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  "What  do  you 
mean  by  "  almost  immediately  "  ? — This  is  the  mother's 
statement. 

20.504.  (Chairman.)  But  what  is  the  inconsistency  ? 
— The  purpose  of  this  note  was  to  show  that  the  child 
was  not  weaned  at  the  time  the  mother  had  the  small- 
pox. 

20.505.  It  would  not  be  weaned  if  it  was  only  13  days 
old  when  it  died  ? — That  is  all  'he  note  I  have  of  that 
case.  We  shall  find  as  we  pass  on  that  a  number  of  the 
children  who  were  at  their  mother's  breast  died  and  the 
mother  recovered;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  something  in  the  point  how  far  it  was  con- 
tributory to  the  death  that  the  child  was  not  taken 
from  the  mother  when  the  mother  was  suffering  from 
small-pox. 

20.506.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  ascertain  that  the 
mother  in  that  case  did  suffer  from  small-pox  ? — She 
did  ;  she  was  suffering  from  small-pox  at  the  time  the 
child  was  liorn.  My  note  is:  "  The  mother  had  small- 
"  pox  at  the  time  of  labour." 

20.507.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  case  P — No.  10. 
As  to  that  the  only  pertinent  note  I  have  is  that  the 
reason  for  the  child  not  being  vaccinated  was  that  he 
was  pronounced  unfit  for  the  operation  by  the  Public 
Yaccinator. 

20.508.  That  is  what  is  stated  in  the  report  :  "On 
"  account  of  ill  health  postponed  once  "  ? — That  is  so. 

20.509.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Would  you  kindly 
show  what  instructions  you  had  when  you  went  upon 
your  inquiries  ? — I  had  no  written  instructions. 

20.510.  But  you  said  that  you  had  something  ? — I 
had  only  an  outline  from  the  report  in  my  book  with 
the  names  copied  out. 

20.511.  Have  you  got  your  book  here  : — I  have  not 
got  that  book  here,  because  only  rough  notes  were  taken 
in  that  book. 

20.512.  If  we  could  see  what  you  were  to  inquire 
into  we  should  understand  much  better  what  was  the 
result  of  your  inquiries  ? — The  top  column  was  given 
"  Name,  Age,  and  Address,"  and  I  filled  the  other 
particulars  in,  the  particulars  obtained  on  inquiry. 

20.513.  (Chairman.)  What  were  you  told  to  inquire 
about  ? — There  was  no  limitation  ;  I  was  to  inquire 
into  all  matters  that  I  thought  fit  ;  I  was  left  with  a 
free  hand  to  bring  out  whatever  facts  occurred  to  me, 
and  to  take  notes  of  them  ;  but  especially  with  regard 
to  vaccination,  sanitary  state  of  dwellings,  and  other 
causes  likely  to  contribute  to  death. 

20.514.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  have  every 
number  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  given  you  or  only  a 
selected  number  ?—  Every  number  in  the  report. 

20.515.  Then  you  inquired  into  all  the  cases  ? — Yes, 
into  all  the  cases,  so  far  as  I  could  trace  them ;  many  of 
them  I  could  not  trace,  and  where  I  found  them  to 
agree  with  the  report  I  made  no  note  at  all. 

20.516.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  you  had 
in  the  book  ? — Column  1  from  Dr.  Barry's  tables  was 
written  out  in  order,  that  is  to  say  the  numbers  ; 
column  2  was  also  written  out  in  order  of  the  num- 
bers ;  then  the  name,  age,  address,  occupation,  and  so 
forth. 

20.517.  All  of  it  ?— Nearly  all  of  it. 

20.518.  (Chairman.)  The  column  headed  "  If  not  vac- 
"  cinated  reason  given  for  non- vaccination  "  ;  was  that 
in  ? — Yes,  that  was  in. 

20.519.  Have  you  given  the  Commission  all  the  facts 
relating  to  Case  No.  10  ? — I  have  not.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  I  must  limit  myself  only  to  cases  where  there 
was  a  conflict  of  lestimony,  and  that  no  additional  fact 
must  be  stated  ? 

20.520.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  we  shall  see 
what  the  additional  facts  are  when  you  state  them  P — 1 
have  also  some  remarks  on  sanitary  considerations. 

20.521.  Sanitary  considerations  would  be  important  ? 
— And  also  where  the  medical  adviser  said,  "  Do  not 
"  get  the  child  vaccinated." 

20.522.  I  do  not  think  that  bears  upon  our  inquiry. 
Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say  with  reference  to 


Case  No.  10  P — With  regard  to  No.  10,  the  important 
point  is  that  the  mother  and  father  died  ;  the  mother 
was  vaccinated,  and  the  father  vaccinated  ;  he  was  a 
very  intemperate  man  ;  drunkenness  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  his  death. 

20.523.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  is  your  note  about  No. 
10  ? — "  William  H.  Richmond,  aged  four  years  and 
"  nine  months.  Died  at  home.  Witnesses,  Mrs.  Rich- 
"  mond,  mother,  and  a  neighbour.  Not  vaccinated; 
"  always  delicate.  Taken  to  Public  Vaccinator  three 
"  times,  and  pronounced  not  fit  to  undergo  the  opera- 
"  tion."  No.  11  comes  next,  the  case  of  Butler  ;  there 
were  three  cases  in  this  family,  the  father  and  mother 
aud  one  of  the  children  ;  the  child  recovered,  but  the 
mother  died,  and  so  did  the  father1 ;  the  mother  had 
been  vaccinated,  the  father  had  not.  There  are  no 
notes  that  would  meet  this  inquiry  under  the  limits  that 
are  now  set  me.  The  next  is  No.  15  ;  Eliza  Piggott, 
six  weeks  old.  If  you  would  allow  me,  I  should  like  to 
read  my  notes  on  this  case.  "  All  the  members  of  this 
"  family  had  an  attack  of  small-pox.    During  the 

mother's  illness,  the  infant  Eliza  was  not  weaned. 
"  Parents  were  not  opposed  to  vaccination.  Eliza  not 
"  vaccinated  because  medical  man  advised  it  should 
' '  not  be  done  ;  two  other  children,  a  boy  of  eight 
"  years,  and  a  girl  of  six  years,  were  not  vaccinated  for 
"  the  same  reason,  on  account  of  their  ill  health.  Eliza 
"  died." 

20.524.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  the  other  children  take  the 
disease  P — They  did,  and  recovered. 

20.525.  (Chairman.)  Who  gave  you  this  information  ? 
— The  mother. 

20.526.  Do  you  know  who  the  medical  man  w.as, 
because  the  child  is  stated  by  Dr.  Barry  in  his  report 
to  have  been  vaccinated  during  the  incubation  of  the 
small-pox  ?  —I  have  not  the  medical  man's  name  in  this 
table  ;  I  have  that  very  seldom  in  this  table. 

20.527.  But  you  might  have  asked  the  mother,  if  you 
were  interested  in  getting  a  complete  investigation  ? 
—I  did  not  do  so  in  this  case  ;  in  the  other  tables  I  did. 

20.528.  Do  you  know  when  the  mother  was  ill,  or 
when  she  recovered  ;  did  you  inquire  about  that  at  all  P 
— The  mother  was  taken  ill  a  short  time  after  her 
confinement ;  "The  father  came  next.  Then  the  infant 
"  Eliza.  Not  weaned  during  mother's  illness.  Medical 
"  advice  that  vaccination  was  not  to  be  done.  Two 
"  others  were  not  done  because  of  ill  health."  Those 
are  my  notes  taken  at  the  time  copied  out  on  the  same 
day  from  my  rough  jottings. 

20.529.  What  is  the  next  case  ?— No.  18.  "  Sarah  S. 
"  P.  B.,  13  days  ;  mother  died  in  childbirth."  That  is 
my  first  note  of  that  case.  "  Developed  small-pox  during 
"  labour;  child  believed  to  have  inherited  small-pox 
'■  from  mother.  Lived  only  a  few  days  after  mother. 
"  Of  course  baby  was  not  vaccinated."  Then  I  make 
a  note  about  the  sanitation:  "The  wretched  hut  in 
"  which  this  double  fatality  occurred  has  since  been 
"  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation." 

20.530.  What  is  the  next  case  ?— No.  19,  Ben.  Bodell. 
Dr.  Barry's  report  says  :  "  Parents  opposed  to  vaccina- 
"  tion;"  and,  under  "previous  health  of  deceased,"  the 
report  says  "good."  This  is  my  note :  "Mother  and 
"  a  neighbour  gave  me  information;  the  parents  did 
"  not  oppose  vaccination  except  on  the  ground  of  the 
"  boy  being  in  bad  health."  Dr.  Barry  says  :  "Good." 
"  Witnesses  above  mentioned  state:  Diseased  bowels; 
"  Malformation  of  abdomen ;  always  weak  ;  stunted 
"  growth.  Neighbour  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
"  boy  could  not  have  lived  long  if  not  seized  with 
"  small-pox." 

20.531.  You  did  not  get  any  information  from  the 
father  there  who  is  the  person  vouched  in  Dr.  Barry's 
report  as  having  stated  that  the  child's  health  was 
good,  and  that  the  parents  were  opposed  to  vaccina- 
tion ? — The  father  was  at  work ;  the  neighbour  who 
gave  me  the  information  was  waiting  upon  the  mother 
at  the  time  ;  the  mother  was  poorly ;  they  were  both 
together  in  the  house  in  which  the  boy  died. 

20.532.  What  is  the  next  case?— No.  20.  I  have 
nothing  here  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Dr.  Barry's 
report,  but  there  is  only  one  fact  here  which  will  come 
under  the  head  of  added  facts.  I  got  this  note  from 
a  gentleman  employed  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Colver 
and  Jonas ;  the  house  was  empty  when  I  called. 

20.533.  At  33,  Bessemer  Eoad  P— Yes.  My  informant 
wrote  to  the  local  press  about  this  case.  He  says,  ' '  The 
"  boy  lay  in  a  front  room  next  the  Bessemer  Road  for 
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"  48  hours  with  open  window ;  no  attendant  during 
"  those  hours.  The  house  since  pulled  down  for 
'•'  works."    I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  parents. 

20.534-  .  What  is  the  next  case  ?— No.  22.  This  is 
another  case  in  which  the  mother  had  small-pox  before 
the  baby  ;  "  The  baby  was  still  kept  to  the  breast ;  was 
"  healthy  when  born  ;  seized  with  small-pox  and  died." 
The  mother  very  significantly  said  in  broad  Yorkshire 
"  Giving  it  breast  cleart  me,  and  kilt  child." 

20.535-  The  child  died  at  two  months  old,  after  a  few 
days'  illness  ;  do  you  know  where  the  mother  became 
afflicted  with  it  ?— No.  My  note  is:  "The  mother 
"  was  seized  by  small-pox.  The  child  continued  at 
"  the  breast  unweaned  after  the  mother  was  seized.  It 
"  sickened  with  small-pox  and  died."  This  is  my  note 
taken  at  the  time. 

20.536.  What  is  the  next  ? — No.  23  ■  the  witness  is 
the  mother.  In  this  case  she  said  she  "  took  the  child 
"  to  the  medical  officer  to  be  vaccinated;  four  days 
"  later  the  child  sickened  with  small-pox ;  she  had  no 
"  suspicion  of  small-pox  when  she  took  the  baby  to  the 
"  medical  officer."    That  is  all  have  about  it. 

20.537.  Have  you  made  inquiries  about  every  case 
in  that  table? — i  did  when  they  were  accessible,  but  I 
did  not  take  notes  of  them  unless  there  appeared  to  me 
to  be  some  reason  for  it,  because  I  understood  that  the 
gentlemen  employing  me  wanted  the  information  with 
regard  to  the  unvaccinated  to  see  how  far  the  report 
was  correct. 

20.538.  Then  so  far  as  you  made  investigations,  except 
in  the  particulars  to  which  you  have  called  attention, 
you  found  nothing  to  call  for  observation  in  the  state- 
ments in  the  table? — But  a  considerable  number  of 
them  I  did  not  see,  I  could  not  see  them. 

20.539.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  proportion  of  them  would 
you  have  seen? — I  should  think  that  what  with  the 
removals  and  vaccinated  there  were  a  good  many.  If 
they  were  not  on  the  unvaccinated  list  I  did  not  trouble 
to  look  after  them,  or  if  they  had  removed,  say,  five  miles 
from  their  houses  I  did  not  often  go  that  distance  to 
search  for  them.  There  were  several  such  cases  in  the 
tables. 

20.540.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  what  propor- 
tion of  the  unvaccinated  cases  which  you  inquired  into 
you  were  unable  to  trace  ? — I  should  think  about  a 
third* 

20.541.  Did  you  not  investigate  any  of  the  vaccinated 
to  ascortain  whether  the  facts  with  regard  to  them  were 
correct  ? — Not  more  than  perhaps  a  dozen ;  not  with 
that  end  in  view. 

20.542.  {Chairman.)  You,  I  suppose,  put  down  in  the 
book  in  some  form  or  other  the  cases  you  saw  ?— Yes, 
I  have  my  notes  here. 

20.543.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  how  many  of 
those  29  cases  you  obtained  information  about  ? — I  can- 
not ;  it  is  two  and  a  half  years  since  I  went  round. 

20.544.  Did  not  you  put  it  down  somewhere  ? — Not 
except  what  I  have  in  my  notes ;  I  did  not  put  down 
every  case  that  1  did  trace  ;  I  followed  my  instructions 
in  the  matter  as  fully  as  possible. 

20.545.  When  you  saw  a  case,  for  instance,  supposing, 
taking  the  first  case  in  Dr.  Barry's  Table  XIV.,  you 
went  to  37,  Broughton  Lane,  and  found  nobody,  or  the 
same  people  not  there,  did  you  make  a  note  of  it  in  the 
book? — I  made  inquiries  from  the  neighbours  in  those 
cases. f 

20.546.  But  did  you  make  a  uote  that  you  could  not 
find  the  case  ? — I  did  not,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  any  note  to  that  effect. 

20.547.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  any  of  your 
original  notes  here  ? — I  copied  these  which  I  have  here 
the  same  day  from  the  original  notes. 

20.548.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  show  me  your  notes 
relating  to  Dr.  Barry's  Table  XIV.  ? — Certainly. 

20.549.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  mentioned  the  character 
of  the  hut,"  as  you  called  it,  in  which  this  unfortunate 
child  No.  18  was  born  ;  what  was  the  character  of  the 
houses  generally  that  you  visited  from  the  table  ? — 
Some  of  thern  were  all  right,  but  many  of  them  were 
very  bad  indeed ;  but  they  are  worse  in  some  of  the 
other  tables  than  in  this  ;  the  authorities  have  made  a 
great  many  sanitary  alterations  since  I  took  my  notes 


*  I  find  the  proportion  not  traced  less  than  a  third. — I.  P. 
t  If  on  inquiry  the  neighbours  gave  me  a  clue  to  the  new  address,  it 
was  my  custom  to  search  them  out. — I.  ?. 
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nearly  three  years  ago.    The  thing  is  not  so  fresh  now    Mr.  I.  Parton. 

as  it  would  have  been  at  the  time  if  I  had  had  the   

opportunity  of  going  through  them  then.  9  Mar.  1892. 

20.550.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  you  make  all  these 
notes  that  you  have  handed  to  the  Chairman  at  the 
time  ?  -I  did  upon  the  same  day  that  I  took  them. 

20.551.  But  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  ? — I  made  short 
rough  notes. 

20.552.  (Chairman.)  I  see  this  note:  "Tick  against 
"  figures  ;  means  that  the  .parents  corroborate  Barry 
"  or  do  not  differ  materially.  "  Now  you  have  written 
against  No.  1  "  correct"  ;  so  I  suppose  you  ascertained 
the  correctness  of  that.  No.  2  dealt  with  and  is 
ticked ;  No.  3  is  dealt  with  and  is  ticked ;  No.  4  is 
dealt  with  and  is  ticked ;  No.  5  is-  the  one  you  have 
given  the  Commission  an  account  of,  Emily  F.  ; 
No.  6  you  have  spoken  of  ;  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  are  dealt  with 
and  are  ticked;  No.  10  is  dealt  with  and  is  ticked; 
No.  11  was  inquired  into  ;  No.  14  was  inquired  into  ; 
Nos.  12  and  13  appear  not  to  have  been  inquired  into. 
With  reference  to  Nos.  15  to  24  have  you  nothing  more 
about  those  than  you  have  given  us  here  ? — No. 

20.553.  The  notes  stop  there;  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  were  none  examined  later  than  No.  26,  but  there 
are  three  cases  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  afcer  that ;  you 
seem  in  that  case  to  have  been  able  to  investigate  all 
except  two  or.  three  cases  in  the  table  ? — I  did  it 
wherever  it  was  possible ;  wherever  I  could  find  them. 
Sometimes  I  walked  five  miles  to  get  particulars.  . 

20.554.  (Br.  Collins.)  Were  you  able  to  find  a  larger 
proportion  in  Attercliffe  than  in  the  more  central 
districts  ? — I  found  two-thirds  in  the  town  districts, 
taking  the  town  through. 

20.555.  Do  you  think  that  this  district  might  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  proportion  of  the  cases 
that  you  were  able  to  find  ? — I  think  it  would  be. 

20.556.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  you  take  notes  in  each  of 
those  cases  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  house  ? 
— Not  in  every  case,  but  where  they  were  very  bad  I 
did. 

20.557.  Was  there  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  were  bad  ? — In  some 
districts  ;  some  worse  than  others. 

20.558.  (Chairman.)  In  how  many  cases  in  this  table 
have  you  a  note  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
house  ? — I  have  not  classified  them  in  this  table  ;  I  have 
not  separate  notes  on  sanitary  matters. 

20.559.  The  first  I  find  is:  "  Sanitary  condition  of  the 
house  fair  "  ;  that  is  No.  2.  No.  3  :  "  House  very  neat 
"  and  clean ;  backdoor  to  back  construction ;  yard 
"  partly  open  ;  sanitary  state  better  than  many  I  have 
"  seen."  No.  5  :  "  Complaints,  not  causeless,  had  been 
"  made  to  corporation  authorities  that  foul  gas  was 
"  wont  to  issue  from  the  street  sewer  into  the  cellar. 
"  When  ill  the  girl  complained  that  this  gas  affected 
"  her  in  her  bedroom.  N.B.  I  once  visited  the  block 
"  of  property  of  which  Mr.  F.'s  premises  form  apart 
"  for  the  purpose  of  valuation.  The  complaint  about 
"  the  sewer  gas  was  made  to  me  then  by  Mr.  Firth." 
The  next  sanitary  note  is  upon  case  No.  11  :  "  Sanitary 
"  state  of  the  property  moderate  for  the  district." 
No.  15  :  "  House  consists  of  livingroom  about  11  ft.  6  in. 
"  square,  a  kitchen  about  11  ft.  by  8  ft.  Two  sleeping 
"  rooms  of  similar  dimensions.  Outside  appurtenances 
"  insufficient  on  sanitary  grounds ;  yard  moderately 
"  open  but  small."  No.  14  ;'' Lived  prior  to  separation 
"  at  the  time  of  the  child's  decease  in  the  most  wretched 
"  of  a  block  of  wretched  hovels."  No.  16  :  "  Sanitation 
"  not  good  ;  domestic  habits  against  health."  No.  18 
you  have  already  alluded  to.  "The  property  in  which 
"  these  people  now  exist  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization 
"  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  This  immediate 
"  neighbourhood  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
"  epidemic's  terrible  and  fatal  grip.  No  one  passing 
"  through  backyards,  &c.  will  wonder  at  the  havoc 
"  wrought  by  small-pox  here  "  ? — That  is  so. 

20.560.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Have  you  paid 
special  attention  to  sanitary  questions,  or  do  you  only 
possess  that  general  knowledge  which  every  good 
citizen  ought  to  possess? — Nothing  more  than  a  general 
knowledge. 

20.561.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  table  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer?— Table  XXIII. ,  page  48  of  Dr. 
Barry's  report.  I  should  be  prepared  to  go  through 
all  the  notes  I  have  if  the  Commission  wish.  I  have 
hitherto  only  been  selecting  the  cases. 

Q 
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Mr.  l.Parton.      20,562.  If  there  is  a  special  sanitary  note  you  might 

  mention  it,  otherwise  you  need  not  deal  with  any  case 

9  Mar.  1892.    unless  there  is  a  point  of  difference  between  you  and 

 Dr.  Barry.    What  is  the  first  case  to  which  you  wish  to 

call  attention  in  this  table  ? — No.  9,  the  only  thing  I 
have  to  note  in  this  case  is  the  additional  fact  that  the 
mother  had  small-pox  first  and  that  the  child  was  not 
weaned. 

20.563.  What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  10 ;  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  My  note 
is :  "  Mary  Frost,  age  28  years  ;  Neepsend  Lane  ;  died 
"  at  home;"  no  reasons  given;  it  is  given  as  anon- 
vaccinated  case.  My  informant  says  :  "  Mrs.  Frost  was 
'  f  vaccinated ;  that  she  has  seen  the  marks  on  her  arm 
"  when  waiting  on  her." 

20.564.  Who  was  your  informant  ? — Mrs.  Stones,  a 
near  and  intimate  neighbour,  who  nursed  her  during 
her  confinement.  Mrs.  Frost  was  the  mother  of  four  or 
five  children,  and  Mrs.  Stones  was  accustomed  to  act 
as  nurse  for  her,  and  she  says  she  saw  the  marks  on 
Mrs.  Frost's  arm  when  washing  her  during  her  con- 
finement. 

20.565.  Do  you  know  whether  her  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  matter  before  you  saw  her  about  it  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

20.566.  How  came  you  to  see  her  ? — I  was  recom- 
mended to  call  upon  her  by  the  neighbours  who  said 
she  could  tell  me.  I  was  inquiring  for  the  house,  the 
husband  had  gone  away,  there  were  none  of  the  family 
left,  and  I  was  inquiring  from  whom  I  could  gather 
information,  and  I  was  recommended  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Stones. 

20.567.  Do  you  know  who  the  medical  attendant  was 
who  stated  that  Mrs.  Frost  was  not  vaccinated? — I 
have  not  the  name  down. 

20.568.  What  is  the  next  case?— No.  16:  "Joseph 
"  H.  Cradock,  65,  Hunsley  Street ;  died  at  home ; 
"  13  days  old."  My  notes  are:  "Born  on  Saturday, 
"  vaccinated  on  the  following  Monday.  A  day  or  two 
"  later  small-pox  appeared;  ill  about  a  week.  The 
"  mother  had  small-pox  when  the  child  was  born." 

20.569.  (Dr.  Collins.)  That  is  a  case  which  is  noted  in 
Dr.  Barry's  report  as  never  vaccinated? — They  are  all 
so  noted. 

20.570.  Who  told  you  that  the  child  had  been  vacci- 
nated ? — Mrs.  Cradock,  the  mother.  My  note  is  that  she 
■was  "vaccinated  when  young;  a  severe  attack;  not 
"  pitted ;  not  re-vaccinated ;  "  those  are  my  notes 
about  the  mother. 

20.571.  The  child  was  treated  at  home,  I  gather  ? — I 
think  so,  and  died  at  home,  13  days  old ;  that  is  my 
note. 

20.572.  What  is  the  next?— No.  22;  this  is  another 
case  in  which  the  mother  had  the  small-pox  also. 
"  Mother  developed  small-pox  during  labour  ;  child  a 
"  few  days  later  ;  mother  recovered,  baby  died  ;  baby 
"  supposed  to  have  had  small-pox  when  born." 

20.573.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction there  ? — It  is  simply  an  additional  fact. 

20.574.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  No. 
24  ?  —Yes,  Isaac  H.  Mother  had  small-pox  first  slightly ; 
recovered ;  the  mother  never  vaccinated ;  child  not 
weaned ;  signs  of  small-pox  only  two  days  before  the 
child  died. 

20.575.  There  is  no  contradiction  there  ? — No. 

20.576.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  27. 
Annie  E.  M.  My  note  on  that  is  also  of  the  same 
character  as  the  last :  "  Vaccinated  seven  days  before 
"  death  ;  the  mother  was  first  attacked  by  small-pox  : 
"  not  re-vaccinated;  child  not  weaned  while  the 
"  mother  had  the  disease." 

20.577.  Who  told  you  that  the  child  was  vaccinated  P 
— The  mother. 

20.578.  Tou  had  not  been  informed  that  the  mother 
was  the  source  of  the  information  that  the  child  had 
not  been  vaccinated  ? — No ;  I  made  it  a  rule  that  I 
never  consulted  Dr.  Barry's  report  until  I  had  made 
my  notes  independently. 

20.579.  Did  you  refer  and  ask  in  any  case  how  it 
came  about  that  the  mother  was  said  to  have  made  the 
contrary  statement  ? — I  did  not. 

20.580.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  is  your  note 
about  the  vaccination  in  this  case  ? — "  Vaccinated  seven 
"  days  bofore  death." 


20.581.  That  would  be  just  about  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  its  illness ;  the  length  of  the  illness  is 
given  as  seven  days? — Yes,  it  would  be  no  doubt.  My 
next  case  is  No.  26:  Albert  S.  C.  "Never  vaccinated ;  " 
that  is  what  Dr.  Barry  says,  ' '  Father  opposed  "  to  vacci- 
nation ;  that  is  true.  My  note  says  :  "  A  large  family, 
"  all  the  children  suffered  from  a  skin  eruption  in 
"  infancy;  parents  held  it  a  duty  to  society  not  to 

have  vaccination  performed  lest  the  lymph  taken 
"  from  them  should  be  used  and  cause  injury  to  others. 
"  In  addition  to  this  the  boy  Albert  was  extremely 
"  delicate  from  infancy  till  death."  He  suffered  also 
from  that  eruption.  "  He  suffered  constantly  from 
"  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  brain  con- 
"  gestion;  given  up  as  hopeless  several  times.  Two 
"  medical  gentlemen  were  attending  for  his  old  com- 
"  plaint  immediately  before  small-pox  was  discovered, 
"  and  pronounced  him  dying.  Mother  says,  Mr. 
"  Turner  "  (who  was  an  assistant  to  a  doctor  in  Atter- 
cliffe)  "  and  Dr.  O'Connor  visited  the  boy  on  the 
"  Sunday  for  consultation,  told  the  parents  to  prepare 
"  for  the  worst,  as  this  time  he  could  not  recover  ;  no 
"  sign  of  small-pox  then.  Some  hours  later  a  rash 
"  broke  out ;  the  medical  adviser  at  once  apprised  of 
"  this  by  the  mother." 

20.582.  (Chairman.)  That  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Sunday  before  his  death  if  he  was  ill  seven  days,  as 
Dr.  Barry  reports,  unless  he  died  on  a  Sunday ;  it 
could  hardly  have  been  before  he  had  the  small-pox  ? — 
I  have  no  mention  of  seven  days  in  my  notes. 

20.583.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  say,  the  eruption 
appeared  some  hours  after  he  was  given  up,  so  he 
must  have  been  ill  from  small-pox  at  the  time  that 
opinion  was  given  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — "  He  suffered  con- 
"  stantly  from  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
"  and  brain  congestion ;  given  up  as  hopeless  several 
"  times.  Two  medical  gentlemen  were  attending  for 
"  his  old  complaint  immediately  before  small-pox  was 
"  discovered,  and  pronounced  him  dying;"  that  was 
before. 

20.584.  That  was  immediately  before  the  eruption 
appeared  ? — At  the  time  really. 

20.585.  He  was  probably  suffering  from  small-pox 
then,  and  they  pronounced  him  dying. 

(Mr.  Picton.)  They  pronounced  him  dying  from  some 
other  disease. 

(Witness.)  The  mother  says  that  the  rash  broke  out 
shortly  before  his  death ;  but  she  is  very  positive  about 
the  doctor  having  given  him  up  on  account  of  his  old 
complaint. 

(Dr.  Bristowe.)  If  he  died  on  the  Sunday  or  Monday 
he  must  have  died  from  the  small-pox. 

20.586.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  doctors  did  not  pronounce 
his  previous  health  to  be  good,  at  any  rate  ? — No. 

20.587.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  p — No.  32  ;  the  only  note  I  have  about 
this  is  that  Dr.  Nadin  had  said  that  the  child  was 
insusceptible,  and  that  it  was  useless  attempting  to 
vaccinate  it. 

20.588.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  It  is  returned  by 
Dr.  Barry  in  his  report  as  insusceptible  P — But  I  have 
another  note  against  this  case,  that  his  brother  Albert, 
who  was  not  vaccinated,  was  also  smitten,  he  having 
previously  suffered  from  small-pox  ;  he  recovered. 

20.589.  (Dr.  Bristovje.)  From  where  does  the  in- 
formation come  that  he  had  had  small-pox  before?— 
From  his  mother. 

20.590.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  you  ask  how  long 
before  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did  ;  I  cannot  remember 
whether  I  did  so  or  not ;  I  have  not  a  note  of  doing  so. 

20.591.  But  when  these  simple  answers,  yes  and  no, 
were  given  to  your  questions,  did  you  not  attempt 
to  verify  those  answers  by  any  further  questions  P — 
Sometimes  I  did. 

20.592.  When  the  mother  said  this  boy  had  had  small- 
pox previously,  did  you  not  ask  her  other  questions  or 
only  put  down  that  answer  ? — I  should  be  sure  to  ask 
other  questions  to  satisfy  myself  that  she  was  telling  the 
truth. 

20.593.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  she  volunteer  the  statement 
that  the  boy  had  had  small-pox  before  P — Yes,  she  must 
have  told  me  of  it,  because  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

20.594.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Did  the  mother 
agree  that  the  vaccination  of  John  William  Gr.  had  been 
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unsuccessful  three  times  P — My  note  is  to  the  effect  that 
Dr.  Nadin  advised  that  on  account  of  the  failure  she 
should  not  attempt  to  hare  it  done  again ;  that  it  was 
useless. 

20.595.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  take  your  next, 
case  ?— That  is  No.  35 !  "  Bzekiel  Able,  7,  Harvest  Lane, 
"age  13  days.  Treated  in  hospital."  The  information  I 
have:  is  "Not  vaccinated  before  removal  to  hospital. 
"  Taken  to  hospital  when  a  week  old,  that  is  as  soon  as 
"  small-pox  appeared.  The  mother  developed  small-pox 
"  during  labour  ;  was  removed  to  the  hospital  at  once  ; 
"  recovered  ;  baby  died." 

20.596.  You  seem  to  have  been  able  to  see  upon  this 
iable  quite  as  large  a  proportion  as  upon  the  last  ? — T 
should  think  it  very  likely  that  I  saw  all ;  I  sometimes 
spent  two  or  three  days  searching  for  a  case. 

20.597.  "What  is  the  next  case? — The  next  case  is 
Table  XXXII.,  on  page  68  of  Dr.  Barry's  report; 
No.  8  is  the  first  instance  that  I  wish  to  touch  upon, 
Eliza  Wingfield,  aged  24.  I  should  like  to  read  my 
notes  in  this  case ;  she  had  not  been  vaccinated. 
"  She  took  the  disease  from  a  neighbour  whom  she 
"  was  wont  to  visit  daily.  Neighbour  had  the  small- 
"  pox  slight;  concealed  it  from  her  friend.  Mrs. 
"  Wingfield  discovered  a  few  spots  on  her  friend  Mrs. 
"  Knott's  face;  was  terrified;  fell  ill,  and  the  result 
"  was  fatal.  She  was  pregnant ;  premature  labour 
"  pains  set  in  ;  nothing  could  be  done  for  her  relief; 
"  small-pox  appeared;  a  severe  attack  :  died  in  about 
"  eleven  days." 

20.598.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Why  do  you  read 
to  the  Commission  these  notes  ? — The  reason  for  reading 
the  notes  is  this  :  that  in  my  judgment  it  seems  that  the 
condition  of  the  mother  was  such  as  to  be  contributory 
to  the  death. 

20.599.  It  is  put  down  in  Dr.  Barry's  report 
"  child-birth,"  which  everybody  knows  is  a  most  grave 
complication  ? — No  doubt. 

20.600.  (Chairman.)  It  is  put  down  "  confluent,  plus 
"  childbirth."  What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  9  ;  there  is 
nothing  in  this  contradictory  to  the  report. 

20.601.  Is  there  any  added  fact? — There  is  an  obser- 
vation of  a  sanitary  character.  This  youth  cleaned  out 
a  cesspit  two  or  three  days  before,  and  complained  that 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  stench  ;  small-pox  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  at  the  time  that  he  sickened . 

20.602.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  A  few  days  before 
he  sickened  ? — Yes,  a  few  days  before  he  sickened  ;  the 
stench  remained  with  him  and  he  sickened. 

20.603.  Not  more  than  three  days  ? — The  mother  says 
"  A  few  days,"  I  could  not  go  beyond  my  note  ;  it  is 
too  long  ago  for  me  to  go  beyond  my  note ;  I  take  it 
that  it  was  under  a  week,  but  I  will  not  go  beyond  that. 

20.604.  From  whom  is  the  information  derived  ? — 
I  got  the  information  from  Mrs.  Marsden,  a  neighbour. 

20.605.  Do  you  know  the  period  of  incubation  of 
small-pox  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  it  medically. 

20.606.  You  do  not  know  that  he  might  have  already 
caught  the  small-pox  before  he  cleaned  out  the  cesspool  ? 
— I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  medical  question  at 
all,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  speak  of  a  matter  that  I 
did  not  understand. 

20.607.  But  the  interest  of  your  observation  rests 
entirely  upon  a  medical  conception  of  the  circumstances  ? 
— I  simply  mention  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  leave 
itthere. 

20.608.  You  see  it  depends  upon  the  exact  time  he 
cleaned  out  the  cesspool  as  to  what  relation  it  has  to 
the  attack  of  small-pox  ? — That  is  information  to  me  ; 
I  know  so  little  about  it  that  I  should  not  have  known 
it  if  you  had  not  told  me  so. 

20.609.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  told  the  Commission  also 
that  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— It  was  ;  my  reason  for  stating  this  case  also  was  that 
other  cases  had  come  within  my  knowledge  of  a  similar 
character,  in  which  persons  passing  by  cesspits  at  the 
time  people  were  opening  them  had  died  of  small-pox. 

20.610.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  13 
Lucy  Carey.  My  note  is  that  she  "  was  very  delicate' 
"  from  infancy,  suffered  from  fits  till  ten  years  old 
"  acted  under  medical  advice  in  not  having  vaccination 
"  performed,  health  improved  a  year  or  two  prior  to 
"  death." 


20,011.  What  is  the  next  P— No.  18;  this  only  re.;  :  Mr.Z.Parton. 

to  the  fact  that  the  man  was  of  dissolute  habits,  and  was   

out  all  the  night  before  he  was  taken  ill.  9  Mar.  1892. 

20.612.  That  is  stated  in  Dr.  Barry's  report,  because, 
although  his  previous  health  is  stated  to  have  been  good, 
"  intemperate  "  is  put  in  in  brackets  ? — The  next  case 
is  No,  21,  George  Edwards  ;  this  is  a  case  in  which  the 
young  man  had  had  an  attack  of  small-pox  previously 
and  had  recovered ;  his  medical  attendant  was  Dr. 
William  Skinner. 

20.613.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Who-gave  you  the  information 
that  he  had  had  small-por  P — Mrs.  Edwards,  the  mother. 

20.614.  Did  she  say  how  long  before  r — She  did  not. 

20.615.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer? — No.  24;  the  witness  in  this  case 
was  the  grandmother  ;  the  child  died  in  her  arms  ;  the 
witness  affirms  that  he  died  of  convulsions  ;  there  was 
no  rash.  I  put  questions  to  her  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  signs  or  not,  and  my  note  is  that  ' '  there 
"  was  no  rash,  no  spot,  no  sign  of  small-pox  was  dis- 
"  covered  on  any  part  of  the  body.  It  expired  in  a 
"  convulsive  fit." 

20.616.  Somebody  must  have  seen  what  they  de- 
scribed as  discrete  small-pox ;  it  looks  as  if  some  medical 
man  had  seen  it ;  did  you  ask  who  was  the  medical 
man  who  certified  the  death  P — Dr.  Frost ;  I  knew  him 
well ;  he  is  dead  now. 

20.617.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wh.ite.)  From  whom  did  you 
make  inquiries  ? — The  grandmother.  I  cannot  .tell 
what  the  grandmother  told  the  doctor ;  I  can  only  say 
what  she  said  to  me ;  I  can  only  state  this  as  coming 
from  the  grandmother  for  what  it  is  worth. 

20.618.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  25, 
Louisa  C.  This  child  had  been  vaccinated ;  the  mother 
said  it  was  not  and  never  had  been  well. 

20.619.  What  is  the  next  case  P— No.  28,  Kate  E.  H. 
My  note  is  :  "  Witnesses,  mother  and  sister ;  not  vacci- 
"  nated;  mother  strongly  opposed;"  she  gives  her 
reasons  :  ' '  she  dreaded  the  operation  for  her  children's 
"  sake;  had  two  others  vaccinated  older  than  Kate. 
"  Vaccinator,  Dr.  Walker;  the  operation  was  im- 
"  mediately  followed  by  a  very  severe  and  offensive 
"  skin  disease,  very  painful,  in  broad  scurvy-like 
"  patches.  This  is  the  reason  given  for  the  non- 
"  vaccination  of  Kate.  Nursed  at  home."  And  I  have 
the  note :  "  The  sanitary  condition  of  this  court  <Je- 
"  mands  attention,  house  overcrowded,  and  should  be 
"  looked  to." 

20.620.  What  is  the  next  case?— No.  30,  Laura  A. 
Dr.  Chadwick  of  Kilamarsh  advised  that  the  child 
should  not  undergo  the  operation.  The  next  is  No.  33. 
My  note  is:  "Edith  Wild,  11  Court,  Allen  Street. 
"  Witness,  grandmother.    Beport  and  note  at  foot  of  it 

quite  correct."  Then  I  have  a  sanitary  note  :  "  Mis- 
"  erable  hovels;  sanitary  state  bad;  drainage  on  the 
"  surface  in  the  yard  very  offensive." 

20.621.  What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  37,  Jane  Hannah 
II.  My  note  is:  "  Mrs.  "Wright,  a  neighbour,  is  the 
"  witness  in  this  case;  she  says  the  operation  was  per- 
"  formed  when  an  infant  without  success.  Mrs.  Wright 
"  learned  this  from  the  girl's  mother." 

20.622.  Is  the  mother  alive,  do  you  know  ? — My  note 
does  not  say. 

20.623.  Which  is  the  next  case  ?— No.  40,  William  B., 
age  five  years.  My  information  from  Mrs.  Bingley,  a 
neighbour,  who  has  known  the  boy's  adopted  mother 
six  years,  is  that  the  child  was  insusceptible  of  vacci- 
nation. 

20.624.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  As  to  that  case 
Dr.  Barry's  report  says:  "  Unsuccessfully  vacci- 
"  nated"? — But  there  is  the  additional  fact  also  that 
just  prior  to  the  small-pox  attacking  him  he  was 
vaccinated  ;  two  attempts  were  made.  My  note  is : 
"  Operation  failed  in  infancy,  also  just  prior  to  small- 
"  pox  attacking  him." 

20.625.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  From  whom  did  you 
get  that  information.  Dr.  Barry  seems  to  have  got  his 
information  from  the  adojDted  mother  ? — The  witness, 
Mrs.  Bingley,  a  neighbour,  has  known  the  boy's  adopted 
mother  for  six  years  as  well  as  knowing  the  boy. 

20.626.  You  did  not  see  the  adopted  mother  your- 
self? — I  did  not. 

20.627.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  P — No.  44, 
Ada  B.  This  is  simply  another  case  in  which  the 
mother  was  first  seized,  the  child  took  the  disease  from 
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Mr.  I.  Par  ton.  its  mother.    The  mother  was  removtl  to  fho  hospital 

  and  recovered.    The  child  died.    The  next  is  No.  48,  a 

8  Mar.  1892.    similar  case  ;  child  insusceptible,  the  mother  had  the 

 _      small-pox  first;  the  former  recovered,  the  latter  died  ; 

the  child  had  not  been  weaned. 

20; 628.  What  is  the  next  case? — I  shall  have  to  ask 
the  pardon  of  the  Commission,  and  go  back  to  No.  36. 
Ellen  Betts.  My  note  is  :  "  Always  delicate.  Dr.  Leach 
"  attended  her  for  illness  prior  to  small-pox  ;  scarcely 
"  a  week  without  medical  attendance  ;  Dr.  Leach  ad- 
"  vised  she  should  not  be  vaccinated." 

20.629.  Who  was  your  informant  ? — The  mother. 

20.630.  What  is  the  next  case?— No.  55,  Mary  B. 
This  is  simply  an  additional  fact  with  regard  to  the 
vaccination;  Dr.  Harrison  is  the  doctor  in  this  case. 
My  note  is  :  "Not  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  be  vacci- 
"  nated  when  an  infant.  The  entire  family  vaccinated 
"  by  the  Public  Vaccinator  about  a  fortnight  before 
"  small-pox  entered  the  house.  Six  of  them  were 
"  attacked."  This  is  the  information  given  by  the 
mother,  that  they  were  ail  done  at  the  same  time. 

20.631.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  mother, 
according  to  the  report,  says  they  were  all  done  three 
days  before  the  eruption  ? — I  cannot  account  for  the 
discrepancy. 

20.632.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  made  your  note  at  the 
time  ? — Ves,  all  my  notes  were  made  with  very  great 
care  at  the  time.  I  remember  asking  the  mother  the 
question ;  she  was  very  particular  as  to  having  it  done 
upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Harrison. 

20.633.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  This  child  was  treated 
in  the  Sheffield  Workhouse,  I  see  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  sani- 
tary note  attached  to  this:  "A  wretched,  small  and 
"  not  clean  house,"  indeed  it  was  unfit  to  live  in. 

20.634.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  56. 
My  note  is  :  "  Henry  Watson,  aged  39,  was  vaccinated ; 
"  his  wife  has  re-married,  and  is  now  called  Mrs.  Cres- 
"  wick  ;"  she  was  my  informant ;  she  says,  "  He  was 
"  vaccinated  when  an  infant  in  Lincolnshire;  always 
"  consumptive;  bad  cough  and  difficult  breathing  for 
"  years  ;  worn  out  with  weakness  before  small-pox 
"  took  him." 

20.635.  Did  you  inquire  if  she  could  tell  you  where  in 
Lincolnshire  he  was  vaccinated? — She  could  not  tell 
me  all  the  particulars,  but  said  if  I  wrote  to  her  father- 
in-law  I  should  probably  get  the  evidence  ;  but  1  did 
not  do  so. 

20.636.  Did  she  give  you  the  father-in-law's  address? 
—  Yes,  I  think  I  have  her  father-in-law's  address,  but 
not  with  me. 

20.637.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  she  know  that  her  late 
husband  was  reported  as  never  vaccinated  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  she  did,  because  I  was  not  accustomed)  o 
tell  them  anything  about  the  object  of  my  inquiry, 
except  that  in  one  or  two  cases  where  they  pat  the 
question  pointedly  to  me  I  did  tell  them. 

20.638.  Did  she  tell  you  voluntarily  that  he  was 
vaccinated,  or  did  you  ask  it  ? — I  put  the  question  to 
her. 

20.639.  (Chairman.)  Was  her  father-in-law  alive  then? 
—Yes. 

20.640.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  worth  while  for 
you  to  have  written  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  where  the  son  was  vaccinated  ? — One  of  the  children 
had  died  of  consumption  ;  Dr.  Eccles  was  the  medical 
man  in  this  case  of  "Watson's,  No.  56. 

20.641.  What  is  the  next  case  P— No.  65,  John  0.  This 
is  simply  a  note  of  the  health,  and  the  note  says  :  "  Very 
"  delicate  from  infancy  ;  carried  about  on  a  pillow  at  two 
"  years  old  ;  old  and  withered  appearance;  never  any 
"  approach  to  good  health.  Died  in  less  than  a  week 
"  after  the  appearance  of  small-pox.  None  of  the 
"  courts  in  this  locality  are  really  fit  for  human  beings 
"  to  live  in." 

20.642.  What  is  the  next  case?— No.  66,  Shipley  W. 
Mrs.  Stephenson,  an  intimate  neighbour  is  my  inform- 
ant ;  she  often  assisted  in  his  domestic  affairs.  This 
«ian  was  a  widower ;  had  been  vaccinated,  and  she 
alleged  that  she  had  often  seen  three  marks  on  his  arm 
similar  to  those  on  her  own.  He  was  taken  on  Sunday, 
removed  to  hospital  on  Friday,  and  died  the  following 
Sunday. 

20.643.  (Mr.  Picton.)  She  did  not  say  where  he  had 
been  vaccinated,  did  she  ? — She  could  not  give  nie  any 
information. 


20.644.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a 
Sheffield  man  P — I  do  not  think  he  was,  but  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  that. 

20.645.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  information  comes 
here  from  a  neighbour  and  from  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Workhouse.  How  many  cases  did  you  investigate 
in  this  Table  XXXII.  ? — I  went  through  all  of  them 
I  could  get  to. 

20.646.  But  you  cannot  tell  how  many  of  them  you 
got  to  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

20.647.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  one  ?— No.  69. 
There  is  nothing  in  this,  except  that  the  imother  dreaded 
vaccination  and  avoided  it. 

20.648.  What  is  the  next  case? — No.  74,  George  A. 
M.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  parents  object,  and  give 
their  reasons .  My  note  is:  "  Father  and  mother  strongly 
"  object  to  vaccination,  especially  father  "  ;  and  Mrs. 
Morley,  the  mother,  who  is  my  informant;  says  :  "  The 
"  child's  health  was  always  ibad ;  received  the  usual 
"  vaccination  notice;  took  him  to  the  medical  officer, 
"  but  he  refused  to  operate  ;  suffered  from  a  spinal 
"  affection  and  general  debility." 

20.649.  What  is  the  next  case  ?— No.  78,  Joseph 
Albert  P.  My  note  is  "  The  doctor  refused  to  vaccinate 
"  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  Was  five  years  old  before 
"  he  could  walk  at  all.  An  out-patient  of  the  Sheffield 
"  Infirmary.  Was  ill  about  14  days  with  small-pox. 
"  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  in  which  it 
"  occurred  is  very  bad.  Witnesses:  father  and  step- 
"  mother." 

20.650.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Does  your  note 
say  anything  about  the  health  of  the  lad  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  attack  ;  the  statement  you  make  refers 
to  his  early  days?  — He  was  five  years  old  before  he 
could  walk. 

20.651.  And  he  was  10  when  ho  was  taken  ill  ? — Yes. 

20.652.  You  have  no  information  as  to  his  health 
immediately  preceding  the  attack?- -I  have  no  note  of 
it. 

20.653.  He  might  have  recovered  and  been  quite 
strong  by  that  time  so  far  as  your  information  goes  ? — 
Two  and  a  half  years  ago  would  be  too  long  for  me  to 
speak  with  safety  as  to  that. 

20.654.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  case?— No.  81 
Winifred  G-.  This  is  an  additional  fact :  "  Family 
"  doctor  advised  that  vaccination  was  unnecessary." 

20.655.  Will  yon  go  now  to  your  next  case.  That  will 
be  Dr.  Barry's  Table  XLI.  on  page  86  of  his  report  ? — 
I  have  only  two  cases  in  that  table.  Tables  LIX.  and 
LXXI.  are  the  more  important  ones 

20.656.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Table  XLI.  is 
practically  accurate  ? — Yes. 

20.657.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  examine  Table 
XLI.,  Sheffield  Park?— Yes. 

20.658.  (Chairman.)  What  are  the  two  cases  of  which 
you  have  a  note  ? — No.  8,  Henry  Bphraim  S.  Mrs. 
Ashmore,  the  aunt  of  the  child,  is  the  witness.  My  note 
is  :  "  Nurse  says  he  was  so  covered  with  small-pox  that 
"  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  marks  of  vaccination 
"  of  a  dozen  years  standing.  The  brother  (21  years) 
"  is  not  positive,  but  believes  Henry  was  vaccinated. 
"  Ada  (17  years),  sister,  is  of  the  same  belief."  That  is 
all  the  note  1  have. 

20.659.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Was  this  a  hospital  nurse? — 
No,  he  was  treated  at  home. 

20.660-  You  did  not  see  the  sister  P — I  did  not  see 
the  sister. 

20,661.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  other  case  you  have 
upon  that  table  P— No.  22,  Mary  Ann  W.  Witness, 
sister.  My  note  is  ;"  Doctor  advised  vaccination  not  to 
"  be  done;"  then  I  have  this  additional  note: 
"Miserable  huts  in  this  row." 

20,662..  What  is  the  next  table  to  which  you  wish  to 
refer  the  Commission  P — Table  LIX.,  page  114  of  Dr. 
Barry's  report,  Case  No.  2,  Henry  F.,  aged  17;  the 
mother  of  the  mother,  that  is  to  say  the  grandmother, 
of  the  child  is  my  informant. 

20,663.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Age  18,  is  it  not  ?— 
I  took  down  the  age  as  given  to  me.  My  note  is  :  "Died 
"  in  hospital ;"  witness,  Mrs.  F's  mother  who  says :  "  not 
"  vaccinated;  very  delicate  in  infancy;  never  in  good 
"  health.  Obtained  a  certificate  from  the  late  Dr. 
"  Pratt  (well  known  in  Sheffield)  of  her  son's  unfitness 
"  for  vaccination.     Has   lost   the   paper.    In  fact* 
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"  owing  to  extreme  poverty  the  goods  were  sold  under 
"  distraint,  for  rent,  and  the  certificate  was  then  lost." 

20.664.  Your  note  does  not  give  the  date  of  the 
certificate  whether  it  was  given  in  infancy  or  not  ? — I 
asked  for  it,  but  could  not  get  it. 

20.665.  They  could  not  give  yon  the  date? — No. 
They  were  extremely  poor  people,  and  living  in  a 
miserable  hole. 

20.666.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case? — ISTo.  6. 

20.667.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  no  observations  to 
make  on  No.  4  ?—  I  will  give  you  my  notes  if  yon  wish 
them  :  "  No.  4,  Lillian  H.  "Witness,  brother ;  medical 
"  attendant  Dr.  Adams  ;  information  ;  not  vaccinated  ; 
"  frequent  removals  when  very  young;  neglect;  no 
",  interference  from  authorities  ;  ill  at  home  about  a 
"  week;  removed  to  Winter  Street  Hospital ;  died  five 
"  days  later.  Strong  feeling  against  the  hospital." 
My  own  note  which  I  make  next  is  this :  "  If  half  that 
"  is  told  concerning  the  treatment  the  unvaccinated 
"  cases  received  during  removal  and  in  hospital  be  true 
"  no  amount  of  verbal  censure  would  meet  what 
"  justice  demands."  That  was  a  feeling  very  preva- 
lent in  Sheffield,  and  well  known. 

20.668.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
unvaccinated  cases  which  were  admitted  to  hospitals 
had  not  the  same  attention  in  the  hospitals  as  the 
vaccinated  cases  there? — I  mean  to  say  that  in  Sheffield 
the  feeling  was  very  strong  to  that  effect,  that  a  parti- 
cular mark  was  put  up  over  a  bed  announcing  that  they 
were  non-vaccinated. 

20.669.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  they  purposely 
let  them  die  on  that  account  ? — Certainly  I  would  not 
say  that. 

20.670.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Then  what  do  you 
mean  ?— The  feeling  in  Sheffield  was  that  if  they  had  not 
been  vaccinated  they  were  not  attended  to  as  they  ought 
to  have  been. 

20.671.  That  there  was  a  difference  in  the  treatment? 
— Yes,  that  there  was  a  difference  in  their  treatment. 

20.672.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  believe  the 
rumour? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it. 

20.673.  Should  yon  feel  satisfied,  as  being  the  agent 
of  these  people  here,  to  come  and  tell  the  Commission 
that ;  it  is  a  most  disgraceful  thing  to  report  of  the 
hospital  treatment  ? — I  do  not  say  anything  about  it 
myself.  I  merely  made  a  note  of  it  here  for  my  own 
information. 

20.674.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Were  you  told  that  the  people 
in  the  hospital  put  up  over  certain  beds ' '  Unvaccinated  "? 
— Yes  ;  and  one  thing  in  particular  came  out.  This  is 
a  thing  I  did  not  want  to  commit  myself  to  unless  I  knew 
it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  to  be  correct ;  I  think 
it  is  too  serious  a  thing  for  me  to  commit  myself  to  the 
truth  of  it  unless  I  had  the  evidence  of  facts,  to  assure 
me  that  it  was  true  ;  if  I  had,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  it  was  true. 

20.675.  Do  you  mean  that  they  paid  more  attention 
to  the  vaccinated  than  to  the  unvaccinated  cases  ? — Yes. 

_  20,676.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Not  that  they  paid  less  atten- 
tion to  the  unvaccinated  cases  because  they  regarded 
them  as  hopeless  ? — No. 

20.677.  (Chairman.)  Save  yen  ever  heard  of  any 
doctor  who  thought  an  unvaccinated  case  hopeless,  and 
therefore  would  not  treat  it  and  try  to  cure  it  ? — I  do 
not  know  of  any  such  case. 

20.678.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  think  you  also  said  it  was  the 
impression  that  there  was  not  an  equal  amount  of  care 
shown  in  the  removal  of  the  cases  when  they  were  un- 
vaccinated ? — That  impression  prevails  also. 

20.679.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Why  should  that  be  ? 
If  those  cases  were  the  more  dangerous  they  would  take 
more  care  in  their  removal,  would  they  not  ?— I  can 
only  say  that  impressions  were  prevalent  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  depth  of  winter  patients  were  taken  out  of 
their  houses  not  sufficiently  wrapped  up,  put  into  cabs, 
and  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  that  they  died  there  ina 
day  or  two. 

20.680.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  that  that  was 
the  case  with  the  unvaccinated  and  not  with  the  vacci- 
nated ? — I  did  not  say  that. 

20.681.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  you  say  that  they  were  put 
into  cabs  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

20.682.  Inlo  the  ordinary  cabs  that  were  used  br- 
other people  ?— Yes,  put  into  the  ordinary  cabs  of  the 


district  in  some  cases.    You  will  find  such  cases  in  my  Mr.  I.Parton. 

notes.    T  have  here  a  case  before  me  of  complaint  as  to   

hospital  treatment.  ;  9  Mar.  1892. 

20.683.  (Chairman.)   What  is  the  number  of  it?—  

No.  18  in  Dr.  Barry's  Table  LIX. ;  Annie  Louisa  0., 

Division  St.  (Broomhall  Street)  ;  that  is  to  say  they  had 
two  places  ;  aged  22  years.  Witness,  father  and  mother. 
My  note  is  :  "  Not  vaccinated ;  parents  were  not  opposed 
"  to  vaccination  as  such.  When  a  child  it  was  de- 
"  layed  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Nothill  owing  to  the 
"  state  of  her  health ;  suffered  from  convulsions ; 
"  health  afterwards  good,  but  vaccination  not  attended 
"  to.  This  case  has  some  painful  features.  The 
"  father  is  a  confectioner;  has  two  retail  shops; 
"  daughter  used  to  help  in  the  business.  A  woman 
"  who  had  just  recovered  from  small-pox  went  to 
"  the  shop  in  Broomhall  Street;  Annie  L.  C.  served 
"  her ;  a  few  hours  later  was  unwell ;  the  sight  of 
"  the  woman  terrified  her;  fancied  she  could  smel! 
"  the  pox  ;  in  a  few  days  the  small-pox  appealed.  She 
"  proposed  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  the  sake  of  the 
"  family  and  the  business;  parents  objected,  but  she 
"  insisted.  The  case  at  this  stage  was  apparently 
"  mild."  (This  is  simply  the  statement  of  the  father 
and  mother.)  "  Two  medical  gentlemen  assured  the 
"  father  and  mother  that  the  case  was  not  dangerous, 
"  and  predicted  her  return  home  and  cure  in  three 
"  weeKS.  The  father  gave  the  removing  offioer  a  small 
"  perquisite  to  induce  him  to  remove  her  with  care, 
"  and  told  him  she  had  not  been  vaccinated.  The  first 
"  word  the  officer  said  on  entering  her  room  was  that 
"  '  not  many  of  the  unvaceinated  came  out  of  the 
"  '  hospital  again  alive.'  The  mother  felt  this  so 
"  keenly  that  she  begged  her  daughter  not  to  go  with 
"  him.  The  daughter  persisted  and  went.  Living 
"  near  the  hospital  they  made  daily  inquiries  and  were 
"  assured  she  would  soon  be  at  home  again.  On  the 
"  last  occasion  they  were  told  she  was  doing  well ;  the 
"  next  day  the  tidings  came  that  she  was  dead.  Re- 
'■'  moved  to  hospital  on  the  fourth  day ;  dead  in  about 
"  a  week  after  entrance.  Winter  Street  Hospital  again  " 
(that  is  my  note  simply  on  account  of  having  these 
complaints).  "  The  grief  and  indignation  of  these 
''  parents  is  very  great.  Information  gathered  from 
"  one  of  the  nurses  about  the  way  non-vaccinated 
"  patients,  of  which  their  daughter  was  one,  was  treated, 
"  has  given  intensity  to  their  sorrow  and  anger.  An 
"  intelligent  and  respectable  family  this."  One  of  tho 
nurses  of  the  hospital  visited  the  family  and  the  father 
told  me  that  the  nurse  told  him  that  there  was  a  mark, 
a  special  note  over  the  beds,  in  which  the  unvaccinated 
lay. 

20.684.  Did  you  inquire  the  name  of  the  nurse  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  did. 

20.685.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Could  you  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  nurse? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  could;  I 
might. 

20.686.  Has  the  family  gone  away? — I  do  not  suppose 
so,  seeing  that  they  were  carrying  on  business  in  two 
places  ;  I  may  say  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed 
to  be  compelled  to  believe  that  the  treatment  they 
received  in  the  Winter  Street  Hospital  was  as  bad  as 
was  represented  to  me  from  time  to  time.  If  ,£  had 
made  notes  of  everything  I  heard  I  should  have  had  a 
volume  of  evidence  as  big  as  a  book,  but  I  did  not  think 
unless  I  had  the  facts  that  it  was  worth  my  while  to 
enter  observations. 

20.687.  (Chairman.)  Has  it  been,  in  your  experience, 
uncommon  to  find  people  who  are  distressed  at  a  death 
attribute  the  death  to  some  preventible  cause  rather 
than  to  the  disease  alone,  and  to  imagine  that  the 
person  might  have  been  saved  if  something  had  been 
done  or  not  done  ? — That  has  been  my  experience  very 
often  ;  but  another  thing  my  experience  has  taught  me 
also  is  that  where  there  is  a  common  impression  there 
is  sometimes  some  reason  for  it. 

20.688.  And  sometimes  none  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — It 
might  be  so. 

20.689.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  any  other  cases  of  the 
same  kind  ? — Not  so  marked  as  this. 

20.690.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Shortly,  the  reports  you  have 
heard  of  the  treatment  in  this  hospital  led  you  to  think 
that  there  was  a  general  laxity  no*  only  with  respect  to 
the  unvaccinated  patients  but  all  patients ;  that  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  they  were  sometimes  con- 
veyed carelessly  ;  was  that  what  it  amounted  to  ?— Yes, 
undoubtedly  it  made  that  impression  upon  my  mind. 

Q  3 
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  it  ought  to  be. 

9  Mar.  1892.       20,691.  That  they  were  conveyed  in  cabs,  and  some- 
fcim.es  kept  -waiting  in  the  cold  ? — Yes. 

20.692.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  "Was  it  your  own 
impression  that  the  unvaccinated  were  not  so  well 
treated  as  the  vaccinated  ? — Not  on  the  facts  ;  I  have 
not  the  facts  to  enable  me  to  say  so. 

20.693.  (Dr.  Brisiowe.)  But  you  used  the  word 
"undoubtedly"  just  now  in  a  way  which  seemed  as 
though  you  undoubtedly  believed  it  ? — The  impression 
made  on  my  mind  was  that  they  were  not  treated  as 
well  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

20.694.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  the  ground  for  your 
belief  to  be  that  there  could  not  be  an  impression  so 
general  as  you  found  without  there  being  a  foundation 
for  it  ? — That  is  so. 

20.695.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  know  whether 
Dr.  Barry  investigated  the  hospital  treatment  at  all  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that ;  I  think  Dr.  Barry  gives  the  hospital 
credit  for  being  a  centre  of  infection. 

20.696.  (Chairman?)  What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  6. 
My  note  is  :  "  Julia  P.,  42  Bailey  Street ;  age  20 ;  died 
•'  at  home ;  Dr.  Skinner.  "Witness,  Mrs.  Tressidale, 
"  mother.  Information;  not  vaccinated;  when  an  in- 
' '  fant,  Dr.  Walker  advised  that  she  should  not  be  vacci- 
"  nated;  neglect  in  after  years.  She  was  married; 
' '  confined  of  a  baby  ;  had  small-pox  ;  confined  on  the 
' '  Friday  ;  died  on  the  following  Monday.  Mother  and 
"  baby  buried  in  one  grave  at  the  same  time."  I  do 
not  know  what  gave  the  small-pox  to  the  baby. 

20.697.  (Mr.  Bright.)  There  is  no  entry  as  to  the 
baby  in  No.  6,  except  "  confluent  plus  childbirth  "  ? — 
No. 

20.698.  (Chairman.)  "What  is  the  next  case  ? — No.  25. 
Annie  R.,  aged  seven  years.  O'he  father,  my  informant, 
says  that  she  was  vaccinated  fourteen  days  before 
small-pox. 

•  20,699.  Did  you  ask  the  mother  anytning  about  it? — 
The  mother  was  present.  I  will  read  my  note  :  ' '  The 
"  father  had  objected  to  vaccination;  chief  objection 
"  being  that  vaccination  spreads  disease.  First  child 
"  suffered  so  severely  that  he  resolved  never  to  allow 
"  another  to  be  done.  Another  child,  however,  was 
"  vaccinated  more  recently,  Henry  R.,  at  two  months 
"  old  by  Dr.  "William  Skinner,  Pnblic  Vaccinator. 
"  Suffered  severely  for  13  months.  Took  it  to  the 
"  dispensary  to  be  treated.  The  doctors  angrily  asked, 
"  on  seeing  the  child's  condition,  if  the  vaccinator  was 
' '  drunk."    The  main  point  is  the  matter  of  14  days. 

20.700.  But  what  is  your  note  about  the  14  days 
before  ? — "  Vaccinated  14  days  before  small-pox." 

20.701.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Annie  was  ? — Yes. 

20.702.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  are  sure  your 
note  refers  to  Annie  and  not  to  the  other  child  ? — Yes, 
it  is  Annie  I  am  speaking  of  here  ;  I  have  marked  it  as  a 
case  in  which  the  evidence  conflicts  with  Dr.  Barry's 
report. 

20.703.  (Chairman.)  If  you  can  give  us  the  name  of 
the  person  who  vaccinated  her,  it  would  be  a  matter 
that  could  be  settled? — I  have  not. the  name  of  the 
vaccinator,  but  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  Dr.  William 
Skinner,  the  Public  Vaccinator.  Annie  was  seven 
years  old  when  she  was  vaccinated ;  her  father  is  a 
respectable  man. 

20.704.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  know  why 
the  mother  should  have  said  that  she  had  never  been 
vaccinated  ? — I  do  not ;  in  fact,  at  the  time  I  was  there, 
I  did  not  know  that  the  mother  had  said  so. 

20.705.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  reason  given  in 
Dr.  Barry's  report  is  that  the  parents  were  opposed, 
which,  according  to  you,  seems  to  have  been  the  fact  ? 
— Yes,  the  parents  were  opposed  on  principle  to  vacci- 
nation, though  they  had  their  children  vaccinated  not- 
withstanding ;  some  of  them,  not  all  of  them. 

20.706.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  ?— No.  29, 
Mary  H.  My  note  on  this  is:  "Always  delicate;  case 
"  hopeless  from  the  first ;  ill  a  fortnight.  Social  and 
"  sanitary  state  wretched  in  the  extreme." 

20.707.  What  is  the  next  case  ?— No.  30,  Herbert  R., 
aged  six  years,  Newcastle  Street.  The  mother  is  the 
witness.  Dr.  Skinner  attended  the  child  when  ill.  This 
was  a  brother  of  the  one  before  taken,  No.  24.  My  note 
is :  ; '  Vaccinated  by  Dr.  Hunt"  (that  is  the  mother's 
testimony)  "  when  three  years  old." 


20.708.  (Mr.  Piaton.)  You  are  sure  you  are  right 
about  that  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  words,  not  in  figures  ; 
"  Sickened  two  days  after  his  brother's  death." 

20.709.  (Chairman.)  But  this  is  stated  by  Dr.  Barry 
to  have  been  "  Unsuccessfully  vaccinated  two  years 
"  ago;"  so  that  that  probably  refers  to  the  same  opera- 
tion ? — The  remainder  of  my  note  refers  to  the  sanitary 
condition.  "The  landlord  was  nine  weeks  without 
"  calling  for  rent "  ;  he  feared  to  go  there;  the  place 
was  full  of  small-pox,  and  the  sanitary  condition  was 
simply  fearful. 

20.710.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Will  you  read  what  you  have  ? 
— "  How  the  mother  lived  through  such  an  ordeal  is  a 
"  mystery.  That  every  member  of  the  family  did  not 
"  perish  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  and  under 
"  such  a  weight  of  misery,  and  in  conditions  so  favour- 
"  able  to  disease,  is  almost  a  miracle.  IS  o  man  with  a 
"  spark  of  sympathy  in  his  nature  can  think  of  scenes 
"  like  this  without  growing  sick  at  heart.  Shut  up  in 
"  huts  about  9  feet  square,  their  only  companions 
"  hunger,  cold,  foul  air,  small-pox.  What  wonder 
"  they  die."  That  is  my  note  about  that ;  of  course  I 
am  only  speaking  of  my  own  feelings  in  saying  that. 

20.711.  (Mr.  Bright.)  What  were  those  huts,  brick  or 
wood  ? — Brick  principally,  but  they  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a  crowded  district,  about  the  worst  part  of 
Sheffield  ;  miserable  hovels ;  you  cannot  call  them 
houses ;  they  are  unfit  for  men  and  women  to  live  in. 

20.712.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Did  many  die  of  small-pox 
from  that  house  ? — This  was  one  of  the  worst  neighbour- 
hoods. 

20.713.  You  say  it  is  a  wonder  they  did  not  all  die  ; 
did  many  die  ? — Two  in  the  same  house. 

20.714.  The  others  were  vaccinated,  probably? — I 
have  no  note  to  that  effect ;  but  it  is  probable  they 
were. 

20.715 .  Is  not  that  rather  evidence  that  the  vaccina- 
tion protected  them  even  under  these  very  unhealthy 
conditions  ? — But  this  one  was  vaccinated. 

20.716.  Unsuccessfully  ?— Yes. 

20.717.  (Mr.  Bright.)  How  many  lived  in  the  same 
house  ? — Five  or  six. 

20.718.  Did  they  all  have  small-pox  ?— No,  they  did 
not  all  have  small-pox  to  my  knowledge. 

20.719.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  mother  told 
you  simply  that  this  child  had  been  vaccinated  by  Dr. 
Hunt  when  three  years  old  ? — Yes. 

20.720.  But  not  that  he  had  been  unsuccessfully 
vaccinated  ? — No. 

20.721.  She  would  probably  consider  that  if  he  had 
undergone  the  operation  that  would  be  regarded  as 
successful  vaccination  ? — I  have  no  note  as  to  its  being 
unsuccessful  or  otherwise.  The  next  case  is  No.  31, 
Frederick  H.  This  again  is  a  case  of  sanitary  wretched- 
ness in  the  same  neighbourhood.  My  note  is:  "House 
"  in  a  wretched  state,  some  half  dozen  half-naked  chil- 
"  dren  huddled  together  ;  no  furniture ;  one  of  them  cut* 
'■  ting  up  a  loaf,  none  the  cleaner  for  handling  ;  mother 
"  sent  for  from  an  adjoining  public-house,"  apd  so  on; 
it  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other  one,  a  nest  of  disease, 
crime,  and  misery.  No.  33  is  the  next ;  this  is  the  same  : 
"  A  wretched  hovel;  sanitary  condition  unfit  for  any 
"  sort  of  useful  life.  Such  surroundings  make  negli- 
"  gence  a  habit." 

20.722.  (Chairman)  What  is  your  next  instance  in 
this  table  ? — No.  36 ;  this  is  another  case  about  the 
cess-pit,  like  that  I  referred  to  some  time  since.  My 
note  is  :  "A  strong  man  passing  a  cess-pit  when  being 
"  emptied  at  the  bottom  of  Corporation  Street  at  the 
"  time  when  small-pox  was  in  the  vicinity,  could  not 
"  rid  himself  of  the  stench."  This  is  the  second  case. 
"  Taken  ill  a  day  or  two  later ;  removed  to  Winter 
"  Street  Hospital ;  died  in  a  few  days."  His  landlady 
told  me  she  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  been  vacci- 
nated or  not ;  Dr.  Barry's  report  says  he  had  not  been, 
I  think.  The  next  is  No.  37.  Mrs.  Armitage,  a  neigh- 
bour, is  the  informant ;  this  is  another  shocking  case 
in  the  same  neighbourhood;  my  note  is  "  Vaccination, 
' '  not  known  ;  not  a  domestic  servant ;  no  furniture  ;  " 
she  slept  in  her  usual  clothing  in  a  wretched  little  place 
about  six  or  seven  feet  wide  with  no  ventilation,  and 
on  Saturdays  she  hawked  pot  mould  about  to  earn  a 
few  pence  to  live. 

20.723.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  She  was  taken  to  the 
Workhouse,  was  she  not  ? — Yes,  she  died  in  the  Work- 
house.   That  finishes  that  table. 
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20,724  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  P— Table  LXXL, 
on  page  136  of  Dr.  Barry's  report.  No.  12  is  the  first 
instance  with  which  I  will  deal.  Fred.  "Walter  M., 
26  years.  This  is  a  case  of  hospital  treatment. 
My  note  is  :  "  Not  vaccinated  ;  delicate  health 
"  from  birth  j  medical  man  pronounced  him  unfit 
"  for  the  operation ;  "  that  refers  to  vaccination. 
Then  there  is  another  note  in  regard  to  sanitation : 
"  This  court  is  more  open  than  any  I  have  seen. 
"  Houses  back-to-back  construction ;  open  channels 
"  convey  slops,  &c.  to  the  sewer  drains ;  cess-pits  a 
"  few  feet  from  the  doors.  Sanitation  the  whole  length 
"  of  Sheldon  Street  is  bad;  in  some  of  the  courts  the 
"  condition  is  shameful." 

20.725.  What  is  the  next  case  ? — There  is  a  note  on 
No.  3  which  I  had  passed  over:  "Stepmother,  Mrs. 
"  Robinson  "  (my  informant)  "  cannot  say  whether 
"  vaccinated.  Father  also  is  not  certain  abcrat  it ; 
"  father  says  he  was  very  delicate  for  years  from  his 
"  birth;"  that  is  all.  No.  14  comes  next.  Samuel  K. , 
aged  16  years.  My  note  is:  "Not  vaccinated.  In 
"  infancy  was  operated  on  three  times  without  effect. 
"  Operator  Dr.  Kemp,  Howard  Street,  Sheffield 
"  (deceased)." 

20.726.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  is  stated  in 
Dr.  Barry's  report  as  unsuccessfully  vaccinated  ? — The 
next,  No.  15  :  Ellen  H.,  is  a  sanitation  note  again,  "  111 
"  three  days  before  removal ;  died  in  about  a  fortnight. 
"  The  court  is  filthy."  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
more  in  that  note  that  I  need  mention  ;  I  made  other 
notes  about  the  sanitary  condition,  but  that  expresses 
all  I  need  say.  The  next  is  No.  17 ;  this  is  the  case  of 
a  baby  again. 

20.727.  There  is  a  baby  connected  with  it  ? — Yes. 
My  note  is:  "  Jane  B.,  aged  23  years.  Not  vaccinated ; 
"  confined  on  Saturday  ;  developed  small-pox  ;  removed 
"  to  Winter  Street  Hospital  on  the  Monday,  two  days 
"  after  confinement ;  died  on  the  Thursday  next  follow - 
"  ing ;  the  baby  also  died."  That  was  a  case  of  the 
mother  and  child  both  dying. 

20.728.  What  do  you  comment  upon  that? — I  offer 
no  comment  upon  that ;  I  simply  state  the  facts. 

20.729.  But  the  facts  are  already  stated  in  Dr.  Barry's 
report ;  I  thought  you  had  come  to  point  out  where  the 
details  there  stated  are  erroneous  ? — I  have  nothing 
more  upon  that.  1 

20.730.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Is  the  death  of  this  baby  any- 
where in  any  of  these  tables,  do  you  know  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  anywhere  to  be 
found. 

20.731.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  It  is  obviously  a 
still-born  baby  ? — I  have  not  got  it  marked  as  a  still- 
born baby  ;  I  have  it  down  as  a  baby,  not  mentioned  in 
the  report. 

20.732.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Did  you  inquire  whether  it 
was  still-born? — I  cannot  remember  whether  I  made 
the  inquiry  or  not ;  I  have  no  note  of  it  at  all  events. 

20.733.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  ?— No.  21, 
Mary  Ann  S.  The  mother  of  this  child  had  had  the  small- 
pox and  recovered  ;  the  child  died  ;  she  was  23  months 
old  ;  the  mother  was  giving  suck  at  the  time  ;  that  is  the 
reason  I  made  that  note.  The  next  is  No.  28.  My  note 
is :  "  Delicate  health  from  infancy.  Previous  to  the 
"  small-pox  the  family  had  suffered  from  fever.  The 
"  boy  John  Arthur  was  attacked  and  much  weakened 
"  by  the  fever.  Was  well  nursed  by  his  mother.  No 
"  other  member  of  the  family  had  small-pox.  Hermi- 
"  tage  Street  is  long  and  narrow  ;  sanitation  very  bad." 
Now  taking  No.  33,  Elizabeth  C,  my  note  says : 
"  Developed  small-pox  a  day  or  two  after  birth  ;  was 
"  literally  covered  with  pustules  ;  the  mother  ill  with 
"  the  small-pox  at  the  same  time  as  the  child,  a  bad 
*'  case,  but  recovered."  The  next  is  No.  47,  the  note 
is  :  "  Mother  took  the  child  to  Dr.  James,  who  refused  to 
"  vaccinate  it ;  about  three  weeks  after  it  sickened  with 
"  small-pox ;  was  nursed  through  the  small-pox  ;  so 
"  weak  that  it  died  from  exhaustion."  It  was  supposed 
that  the  small-pox  was  cured,  so  the  mother  said ;  I  put 
the  note  down  just  as  it  was  made  ;  that  is  the  last  in 
that  table. 

20.734.  What  is  the  next  ?— The  next  is  Table  LXXX., 
on  page  155  of  Dr.  Barry's  report,  Case  No.  5,  Harry 
B.,  aged  14  years.  This  is  a  case  which  refers  to  the 
removals  in  cabs,  about  which  something  has  been 
said.  My  note  is;  "Vaccinated  about  seven  days 
"  before  small-pox  appeared.  Ill  at  home  a  week  ;  re- 
"  m-jved  on  Saturday ;  died  the  following  Tuesday,  a 


"  severe  case.    Had  a  better  night,  not  so  restless  as  Mr.  I.  Parton 

"  before,  the  night  prior  to  removal ;  a  blanket  round   

"  him  ;  the  morning  was  very  cold  when  they  took  him  9  Mar.  1S92. 

"  away  in  a  cab  to  the  hospital."  ■  

20,735-  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  that  case  had  been  vaccinated  at  some  time  ? — 
Yes,  seven  days  before  the  small-pox  appeared. 

20.736.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Who  told  you  it 
had  been  vaccinated  ? — The  boy's  mother. 

20.737.  Why  did  she  say,  according  to  the  report,  it 
had  never  been  vaccinated  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not 
know  that  she  did  say  so. 

20.738.  She  did,  according  to  Dr.  Barry,  who  made 
personal  inquiry  ? — I  can  only  speak  within  my  personal 
knowledge. 

20.739.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  mother  did  not 
tell  you  that  she  had  given  information  to  Dr.  Barry  P — 
Not  at  all. 

20.740.  (8-ir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Did  you  know  that 
she  had  given  information  to  Dr.  Barry  ? — I  did  not. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  said  I  never  consulted  Dr.  Barry's 
particulars  until  I  had  taken  my  own  notes,  and  then 
I  compared  the  particulars  afterwards. 

20.741.  What  other  case  have  you  ? — No.  7 ,  Ernest  G., 
16  years.  I  should  like  to  read  the  whole  of  this  note. 
This  is  the  mother's  testimony;  she  says:  "Doctor 
"  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  was  the  matter 
"  with  him.  Nursed  him  herself;  declares  he  did  not 
"  have  the  small-pox ;  said  there  was  no  spot  of  any 
"  kind  appeared  in  any  part  of  his  body.  During  his 
"  short  illness  a  child  a  little  over  two  years  old  slept 
"  with  him  ;  he  was  letting  fireworks  off  in  the  street 
"  on  Saturday  night,  chased  by  the  watchman,  ran 
"  into  a  yard,  climbed  over  a  wall;  in  doing  so  fell, 
"  hurt  himself  somewhat;  the  wall  was  about  6  feet 
"  6  inches  high."  I  went  to  look  at  this  wall.  "He 
"  perspired  from  running,  took  cold ;  went  to  his  work 
"  on  Monday,  congestion  of  the  lungs  with  heavy 
"  breathing  on  Monday  night.  Tuesday  morning  very 
"  ill,  died  on  Thursday;  only  confined  to  his  room  two 
"  days.  Seven  other  children.  No  small-pox  in  the 
"  family.  Dr.  Johnson  said  if  the  pox  had  developed 
"  the  case  would  be  light.  Mother  affirms  that  no 
"  small-pox  touched  him.  The  undertaker  found  no 
"  marks  or  signs  of  small-pox  at  all;  after  death  there 
"  was  no  appearance  nor  before." 

20.742.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  is  stated  in  Dr. 
Barry's  report  that  there  was  no  eruption  and  bron- 
chitis ;  was  there  a  certificate  given  in  that  case  ? —  [ 
do  not  know.  Dr.  Johnson  assumes  that  that  was 
small-pox. 

20.743.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  suppose  you  quote  this  case 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  small-pox  ? — The 
mother  states  that  it  was  not.  There  are  two  points  ; 
one,  that  the  mother  states  it  was  not  small-pox,  and 
the  other,  that  the  doctor  says  that  if  the  small-pox 
developed  it  must  be  light :  therefore,  the  death  was 
due  to  something  else  ;  that  was  my  way  of  looking  at 
it. 

20.744.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Is  there  any  other 
case  you  wish  to  mention? — No.  8,  James  C.  My 
witness  had  heard  he  had  been  operated  upon  three 
times  without  effect. 

20.745.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  mean  that  that  case  which 
is  recorded  as  "  never  vaccinated  "  was  vaccinated  three 
times  without  effect? — Actually  operated  upon  three 
times  without  effect. 

20.746.  Upon    whose    information    is    that  ?  —  A 
neighbour's. 

20.747.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  same  neighbour 
that  stated  that  it  had  never  been  vaccinated ;  was  that 
the  neighbour  who  made  the  statement  to  you  that  it 
had  been  vaccinated  unsuccessfully  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
from  whom  Dr.  Barry  got  his  information. 

20.748.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsvjorthy.)  How  came  you  to 
get  it  from  a  neighbour  ;  was  there  no  father  or  mochei 
or  sister  of  whom  you  could  inquire? — They  often  are 
working  a  long  way  from  home.  The  members  of  the 
family  down  to  12  years  of  age  work  out  and  do  not 
return  till  night,  so  thaD  you  cannot  catch  them.  If 
any  of  the  family  had  been  there  I  should  not  have 
asked  the  neighbour,  but  should  have  asked  the  family. 

20.749.  It  might  or  it  might  not  have  been  the  same 
neighbour  ? — Yes. 

Q4 
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Mr.I.Parton.      20,750.  What  is  the  next  case  ? -No.  12,  Ada  J?:, 

  aged  25  days.    The  grandmother  is  the  informant,  and 

9  Mar.  1892.    she  informed  me  that  the  child  was  vaccinated ;  that 

 is  all  the  information  I  could  get  from  her.    The  child 

was  ill  14  days. 

20.751.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  grandmother  of  the  child 
tells  you  that  the  child  was  vaccinated,  whereas  the 
cousin  (of  the  child  presumably)  tells  Dr.  Barry  that 
it  was  never  vaccinated  ? — Tes,  there  is  a  conflict  of 
evidence  there. 

20.752.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  on  Table 
L.  (page  100  of  Dr.  Barry's  report)  ? — Tes,  on  case 
No.  5;  Annio  &.,  it  is  a  question  of  sanitation  simply. 
My  note  is:  "A  most  miserable  hole,  let  furnished, 
,;  not  fit  for  human  habitation."  This  was  the  place 
where  she  was  taken  ill ;  she  died  in  hospital. 

20.753.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  her  never  having  been  vaccinated  as  stated 
in  the  report  ? — Not  at  all. 

20.754.  Have  you  any  other  case  to  mention  ? — No. 
6  is  a  sanitary  case  similar  to  the  last ;  most  of  these 
are  of  that  type.  The  next  case  is  No.  16 ;  this  is 
another  case  of  sanitation.  The  next  case  is  No.  10, 
William  C,  23  years.  The  report  says,  "  Never  vacci- 
"  nated."  My  note  says:  "Mrs.  Mitchell,  landlady, 
"  says:  Had  several  lodgers  at  the  time.  Two  of  them 
"  were  re-vaccinated  in  her  front  room,  She  urged 
"  Wm.  C.  to  be  re-vaccinated  at  the  same  time.  He 
"  declined.  Told  her  he  was  vaccinated  when  three 
"  years  old,  and  did  not  tbink  re- vaccination  necessary 
"  in  his  case.  This  was  before  he  was  taken  ill."  I 
have  a  further  note  as  to  this  case,  which  says,  "A 
"  heavy  drinker  of  spirituous  liquors.  Doctor  gave  no 
"  hope  from  the  first  on  account  of  his  intemperate 
"  habits.  No  other  case  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
"  hood." 

20,754a.  But  no  inaccuracy  ? — There  is  no  inaccuracy. 
As  I  stated  in  my  outline  at  the  beginning,  I  noted 
sanitary  cases  because  in  some  cases  which  I  saw  I 
was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  condition  in  which 
the  people  lived  had  contributed  not  only  to  intensify 
the  character  of  the  disease  but  to  the  fatality  of  the 
cases  :  that  there  would  have  been  a  better  chance  for 


them  to  have  lived  through  the  small-pox  apart  from 
vaccination  had  their  sanitary  conditions  been  better. 
This  is  my  note  as  to  the  sanitation  in  case  No.  16. 
"Small  yard;  cesspit  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  door.  A 
"  little  house.  Parents  and  five  children  ;  overcrowded 
"  yard ;  sanitation  bad."  I  think  there  is  nothing 
further.  No.  11,  Annie  L.,  15  years.  My  note  is: 
"  Was  vaccinated  in  infancy  by  the  Public  Yaccinator 
"  at  Vestry  Offices,  Cemetery  Road,  Sheffield." 

20.755.  (Dr.  Gollins.)  Who  informed  you  of  that  ? — 
The  mother. 

20.756.  Whereas  a  neighbour  informed  Dr.  Barry  that 
she  was  never  vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

20.757.  So  that  your  information  is  more  direct  than 
Dr.  Barry's  ? — Yes  ;  mine  comes  from  the  mother.  No. 
28,  is  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Packman  ordered  the  child 
not  to  be  vaccinated  because  it  was  suffering  from  con- 
sumption. No.  22  is  again  a  case  of  sanitation;  they 
are  almost  all  in  Table  L.  This  is  what  I  say  about  it: 
"  This  house  is  situate  in  a  narrow  back  lane.  Channel 
"  for  slops,  &c.  about  3  feet  from  jthe  doors;  pools  of 
"  filth  are  plentiful;  cesspit  very  filthy,  within  a  few 
"  feet  from  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  this  case 
"  happened."  About  twenty  minutes  in  this  horrid 
spot,  crowded  with  human  beings,  inhaling  foul  air, 
some  of  them  extremely  poor,  clothed  in  rags  and 
wretchedness,  sufficed  to  send  me  home  far  from  well, 
and  finished  nvy  work  for  that  day. 

20.758.  With  reference  to  those  cases  which  yon 
have  quoted  of  children  being  at  the  breast,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  suggest  that  those  were  cases  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  in  those  cases  the  mothers  of  the 
children  who  contracted  small-pox  were  suffering  from 
small-pox  at  the  time  of  their  labour  ? — Not  in  every 
case  at  the  time  of  their  labour,  but  the  principal  point 
that  I  wished  to  note  was  this,  that  in  almost  every 
case  where  the  mother  was  taken  with  small-pox  and 
had  a  child  at  her  bosom,  the  child  took  the  small-pox 
and  died  ;  while  the  mother  recovered. 

20.759.  You  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
child  had  been  isolated  from  the  mother  ? — That  is  not 
my  way  of  looking  at  it ;  but  that  the  small-pox  under 
other  conditions  would  perhaps  not  have  killed  it. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mi.  Thomas  Skinnee,  M.D.,  examined. 


20.760.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Doctor  of  Medicine 
of  St.  Andrews  ?— Yes,  I  am. 

20.761.  You  were  assistant  to  the  late  Sir  James 
Simpson  in  Edinburgh  for  two  years  ? — I  was. 

20.762.  And  you  took  the  gold  medal  in  1851-52  for 
highest  merit  as  a  pupil  ? — Yes . 

20.763.  Was  that  at  Edinburgh  ?— At  the  Edinburgh 
University. 


20.764.  You  have  since  been  practising  in  London  at 
25,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square  ? — That  is  so. 

20.765.  You  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  the  case  of  a  lady  which 
came  under  your  experience  at  Liverpool  P- — I  do. 

20.766.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  the  particulars 
of  thp  case  ? — A  young  lady,  15  years  of  age,  living 
at  Grove  Park,  Liverpool,  was  re-vaccinated  by  me 
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at  her  father's  request,  during  an  outbreak  of  small- 
pox in  Liverpool  in  1865,   as  I   had  re-vaccinated 
all   the    girls    in  the   Orphan    Girls'   Asylum  in 
Myrtle  Street,  Liverpool  (over  200  girls,  I  believe), 
and   as  the   young  lady's    father   was    chaplain  to 
the   asylum,  he   selected,   and   I   approved  of  the 
selection,  of  a  young  girl  the  picture  of  health  and 
whose  vaccine  vesicle  was  matured  and  as  perfect  in 
appearance  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive.    On  the 
eighth  day  I  took  off  the  lymph  in  a  capillary  glass 
tube    almost  filling  the  tube  with  clear  transparent 
lymph.   Next  day,  the  7th  March  1865,  I  re-vaccinated 
the  young  lady  from  this  same  tube,  and  from  the 
same  tube  and  at  the  same  time  I  re-vaccinated  her 
mother  and  the  cook.     Before  opening  the  tube  I 
remember  holding  it  up  to  the  light  and  requesting  the 
mother  to  observe  how  perfectly  clear  and  homogene- 
ous, like  water,  the  lymph  was,  neither  pus  nor  blood 
corpuscles  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    All  three 
operations  were  successful,  and  on  the  eighth  day  all 
three  vesicles  were  matured  "  like  a  pearl  upon  a  rose 
"  petal,"  as  Jenner  described  a  perfect  specimen.  On 
that  day,  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation,  I  visited 
my  patient,  and  to  ail  appearance  she  was  in  the 
soundest  health  and  spirits,  with  her  usual  bright  eyes 
and  ruddy  cheeks.    Although  I  was  much  tempted  to 
take  the  lymph  from  so  healthy  a  vesicle  and  subject, 
I  did  not  do  so  as  I  have  frequently  seen  erysipelas 
and  other  bad  consequences  follow  the  opening  of  a 
matured  vesicle.    As  I  did  not  open  the  vesicle  thai 
operation  could  not  be  the  cause  of  what  followed. 
Between  the  10th  and  the  11th  day  after  the  re-vacci- 
nation— that  is,  about  three  days  after  the  vesicle  had 
matured  and  begun  to  scab  over — I  was  called  in  haste 
to  my  patient  the  young  lady,  whom  I  found  in  one  of 
the  most  severe  rigors  I  ever  witnessed,  such  as  gener- 
ally precedes  or  ushers  in  surgical,  puerperal,  and 
other  forms  of  fever.    This  would  be   on  the  18th 
March  1865.    Eight  days  from  the  time  of  this  rigor 
my  patient  was  dead,  and  she  died  of  the  most  fright- 
ful form  of  blood  poisoning  that  1  ever  witnessed,  and 
I  have  bsen  45  years  in  the  active  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession.   After  the  rigor  a  low  form  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis set  in  with  incessant  vomiting  and  pain,  which 
defied  all  means  to  allay.    At  last  stercoraceous  vomit- 
ing and  cold,  clammy,  deadly  sweats  of  a  sickly  odour 
set  in,  with  pulselessness,  collapse,  and  death,  which 
closed  the  terrible  scene  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
March  1865.    Within  20  minutes  of  death  rapid  de- 
composition set  in,  and  within  two  hours  so  great  was 
the  bloated  and  discoloured  condition  of  the  whole 
body,  more  especially  of  the  head  and  face,  that  there 
was  not  a  feature  of  this  once  lovely  girl  recognisable. 
Dr.  John  Cameron,  of  4,  Kodney  Street,  Liverpool, 
physician  to  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital  at  Liverpool, 
met  me  daily  in  consultation  while  life  lasted.    I  have 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  death  here. 

20.767.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  death  there  ?— 
I  can  attribute  the  death  there  to  nothing  but  vacci- 
nation. 

20.768.  But  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death? 
— Peritonitis. 

20.769.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Did  you  make  a  post-mortem 
examination  ?— There  was  no  post-mortem  examina- 
tion made. 

20.770.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  Did  anything  happen 
to  the  mother  and  the  cook? — Nothing  whatever ;  they 
went  their  full  time  normally  ;  the  place  scabbed  over 
and  nothing  happened. 

20.771.  (Chairman.)  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute 
it,  to  the  lymph  introduced  ? — It  is  a  great  mystery  to 
me  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  what  it  was ;  I  put  it 
down  to  blood-poisoning,  but  the  lymph  was  perfectly 
pure  as  far  as  one  could  possibly  judge. 

20.772.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  How  did  the  pocks  go  on  ? 
— In  a  perfectly  normal  manner. 

20.773.  She  had  no  inflammation  in  the  axilla?  No, 

I  never  saw  that  anything  of  the  kind  resulted. 

20.774.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  more  reason- 
able to  attribute  the  death  to  something  independently 
of  the  vaccination,  seeing  that  all  went  on  well  with 
reference  to  the  vaccination  soars  ? — I  can  attribute  it 
to  nothing  except  the  vaccination. 

20.775.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  "Was  the  lymph  in  the  tube 
ever  subjected  to  microscopic  investigation  ?— Not  at 
all, 
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20.776.  Was  the  tube  completely   emptied  by  the  Mr.  T. 
process  of  imparting  the  lymph  to  those  three  sub-  Skinner,  M.D. 

jects? — It  was  entirely  emptied  ;  I  blew  it  out  of  the   

capillary  tube  on  to  a  piece  of  glass  and  took  it  up  on  16  Mar.  1892. 

the  point  of  the  lancet.   

20.777.  You  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  it  with 
the  microscope  ? — No. 

20.778.  There  was  none  of  it  left  to  be  examined? — 
There  was  none  of  it  left  to'  be  examined. 

20.779.  Had  you  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  examining 
with  the  microscope  lymph  that  you  used  in  that  way  ? 
— Not  for  vaccination  purposes. 

20.780.  Have  you  examined  it  for  other  purposes  ? — 
I  have  examined  it  hundreds  of  times  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

20.781.  Taken  from  a  vesicle  in  this  way  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  when  taken  from  a  vesicle,  but  exa- 
mining it  for  corpuscles  in  cases  of  anremia  and  so  on 
constantly. 

20.782.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  any  other 
persons  besides  the  mother  and  the  cook  were  vaccinated 
from  the  same  vaccinifer? — The  whole  of  the  girls  in 
the  orphan  asylum,  I  think  about  200,  were  vaccinated 
by  myself  from  the  same  original  matter,  and  then  I  vac- 
cinated them  from  arm  to  arm  till  I  got  them  all  done  ; 
a  few  of  them,  perhaps  20,  took  erysipelas,  but  by  dust- 
ing the  spot  with  flour  and  keeping  it  from  being  in- 
jured the  cases  healed  and  nothing  occurred  at  all. 

20.783.  Can  you  give  any  suggestion  to  account  for 
the  exceptional  course  taken  in  this  particular  case  ? — 
No.  I  pronounce  it  to  be  a  great  mystery  ;  I  only  give 
the  facts  ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  them. 

20.784.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Could  you  tell  the  Commission 
what  time  elapsed  between  the  vaccination  and  the 
death  ? — Nineteen  days. 

20.785.  So  I  apprehend  that  the  vesicles  had  not 
entirely  healed  ? — It  was  scabbing  over  when  the  rigor 
began. 

20.786.  But  it  had  not  healed  ? — Even  when  I  went 
to  see  my  patient  in  the  rigor  I  could  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  pustule.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
examine  the  vesicle;  I  saw  nothing  wrong  whatever 
with  it — nothing  but  what  I  have  seen  in  hundreds  of 
instances. 

20.787.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  long  after  the 
rigor  did  the  peritonitis  supervene  ? — The  peritonitis 
was  next  day  ;  within  12  hours. 

20.788.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  1  understand  you  to  say 
that  20  out  of  the  20u  girls  yon  vaccinated  in  the  inati- 
tution  had  erysipelas  ? — Erysipelas  surrounding  the 
vesicle. 

20.789.  Do  you  consider  that  the  usual  proportion  ?— 
I  could  not  say  with  reference  to  that';  there  might  be 
atmospheric  influences  in  the  asylum  which  there  would 
not  be  in  a  private  house. 

20.790.  Do  you  think  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
vaccination  have  erysipelas  ?— Not  in  my  practice  ;  I 
never  saw  erysipelas  except  once  in  my  practice. 

20.791.  Then,  I  apprehend,  that  these  vaccinations 
were  to  that  extent  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  you  found 
in  20  out  of  200  ca:-es  erysipelas  ? — Yes,  to  that 
extent. 

20.792.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  far  did  the  in- 
flammation extend  from  the  \esicle  in  the  worst  of 
those  cases  ? — From  about  two  to  three  inches  at  the 
very  outside. 

20.793.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  were  cured 
by  dusting  with  flour? — Yes,  and  protecting  it  from 
being  injured  or  rubbed. 

_  20,794.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Would  you  call  that  ery- 
sipelas ? — It  was  not  a  suppurative  erysipelas;  it  was 
merely  simple  erysipelas  with  swelling  and  redness. 

20.795.  What  some  might  call  erythema  ? — I  should 
call  it  a  form  of  erysipelas. 

_  20,796.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  was  more  inflammation  in  proportion  in  that 
class  which  you  were  then  vaccinating  than  you  ordi- 
narily find  in  private  practice  ? — Yes,  because  my  ordi- 
nary practice  is  in  the  highest  class,  whereas  those  were 
amongst  the  lowest  class — charity  girls  or  orphan  girls. 

20,797.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  seen  many 
cases  of  general  blood  poisoning  following  wounds  and. 
injuries  ?— I  have  seen  a  few ;  in  hospital  chiefly. 
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Mr.  7'.  20,798.  Can  y:>u  remember  any  case,  in  your  ex- 

Skinner,  M.D.  perience,  in  which  sue*  acute  blood  poisoning  occurred 

  following  a  wound,  the  wound  still  healing  and  pre- 

16  Mar.  1892.  senting  a  healthy  character?— I  cannot. 

20.799.  This  would  be  a  single  case,  then,  within 
your  experience  ? — I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  because 
you  cannot  see  exactly  into  a  puerperal  fever  case,  but 
I  have  seen  very  similar  case's  following  parturition. 

20.800.  Supposing  this  were  presented  to  you  as  an 
alternative  view  ;  that  this  young  woman,  after  vacci- 
nation, accidentally  acquired  peritonitis,  what  objec- 
tion should  you  take  to  that  view,  it  being  altogether 
independent  of  the  vaccination  ?— I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  independent  of  the  vaccination. 

20.801.  It  could  not  have  been  independent  of  the 
vaccination,  you  think  ? — I  think  not. 

20.802.  If  one  thing  follows  another,  must  the  second 
thing  be  dependent  upon  the  first?— I  do  not  see  my 
way  out  of  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at, 

20.803.  (Chairman.)  Does  peritonitis  sometimes  occur 
without  any  wound  at  all  ?  -Not  such  as  I  saw  in  this 
case. 

20.804.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  In  what  were  its  cha- 
racteristics different  from  those  of  ordinary  peritonitis  p 
—  Tt  was  a  low  form  of  blood  poisoning;  all  the 
symptoms  pointed  to  blood  poisoning.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  poison  could  have  entered  into  the  system  in 
any  other  way. 

20,80-5.  What  were  the  other  symptoms  of  blood 
poisoning  apart  from  those  of  ordinary  peritonitis  ?— 
After  the  rigor  a  low  form  of  acute  peritonitis  set  in 
with  incessant  vomiting  and  pain,  which  defied  all 
means  to  allay  ;  that  is  my  note. 

20.806.  (Chairman.)  Would  there  be  anything  un- 
usual in  that  in  the  case  of  peritonitis  ?— Yes,  the 
decomposition  of  the  body  immediately  after  the  peri- 
tonitis ■  

20.807.  But  I  am  taking  it  by  steps  as  you  go  along. 
First,  the  vomiting  which  you  describe  ?— That  is 
common  to  all  forms ;  it  is  the  decomposition  of  the 
body  immediately  after  death,  and  the  signs  imme- 
diately before  death,  which  are,  to  my  mind,  strictly  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  acute  peritonitis  that  I 
have  seen  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases.  Then 
my  note  proceeds:  "At  last  stercoraceous  vomiting 
"  and  cold,  clammy,  deadly  sweats  of  a  sickly  odour 
"  set  in.  with  pulselessness,  collapse,  and  death,  which 
"  closed  the  terrible  scene.  Within  20  minutes  of 
"  death  rapid  decomposition  set  in."  I  never  saw  that 
in  ordinary  peritonitis.  Then  within  two  hours  after 
that  came  such  a  rapid  discolouration  of  the  whole 
body  that  there  were  not  two  recognisable  features  in 
the  girl's  body. 

20.808.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Might  not  that  all  follow 
from  acute  internal  strangulation  of  the  bowels  ? — I 
think  not. 

20.809.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  a  rigor  a  common  result  of 
strangulation? — I  am  not  a  surgeon,  and  I  do  not 
come  in  for  these  cases. 

20.810.  Do  you  consider  that  rigor  is  one  feature 
which  contributed  to  your  conclusion  of  blood  poison- 
ing being  the  cause  of  death  ? — When  I  have  seen  a 
very  severe  rigor  after  parturition  or  before  small-pox 
I  could  almost  always  tell  whether  the  patient  would 
die  or  not.  By  the  amount  of  the  rigor  I  could  decide 
the  fatality  of  the  case. 

20.811.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
patients  with  severe  rigors  generally  die  ? — But  this  was 
a  very  severe  rigor,  such  as  I  had  never  witnessed  in 
my  life  before. 

20.812.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Is  rapid  decomposition 
after  death  limited  to  such  cases  as  peritonitis  ? — I 
think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  would 
cause  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  body  that  I  wit- 
nessed except  some  form  of  blood  poisoning. 

20.813.  Tou  regarded  it  as  a  sign  ? — Yes. 

20.814.  You  cannot  mention  any  other  disease  at  all 
in  which  a  very  rapid  decomposition  of  the  body  occurs 
after  death  ? — After  typhcid  fever  and  some  forms  of 
putrid  fever  it  is  very  common. 

20.815.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  You  are  not  aware  that  it 
very  often  follows  peritonitis? — Ordinary  acute  peri- 
tonitis I  never  saw  it  follow. 


20.816.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Was  there  any  action 
this  patient's  bowels  ? — None. 

20.817.  Then  does  it  not  look  very  like  what  Dr. 
Bristowe  has  suggested,  a  ca«e  of  acute  internal  stran- 
gulation followed  by  peritonitis  ?  — I  think  not;  I 
think  the  evidence  I  have  given  is  quite  satisfactory 
to  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  alter  my  conclusion. 

20.818.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
your  mind,  is  it,  because  you  pronounced  it  a"mys- 
"  tery,"  which  rather  indicates  that  it  was  a  case  outside 
your  ordinary  experience? — The  "mystery"  is  what 
carried  the  poison  into  the  system. 

20.819.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  long,  do  I  understand  you 
to  say.  lapsed  between  the  rigor  and  the  peritonitis  ? 
— Certainly  it  occurred  within  24  hours.  I  should  say 
within  12  hours.  I  should  see  her  in  the  morning,  and 
before  the  evening  she  was  in  a  most  dangerous  state. 
I  called  in  Dr.  Cameron  immediately. 

20.820.  May  I  repeat  the  question  ?  I  put  it  to  you 
before.  Do  you  consider  the  rigor  as  symptomatic  of 
blood-poisoning  ? — No,  not  necessarily. 

20.821.  Do  you  consider  it  a  likely  symptom  of  acute 
strangulation? — I  cannot  be  sure  about  that ;  I  never 
met  with  such  a  case,  and  I  do  not  know  it. 

20.822.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Then  you  never  saw  a  case 
of  acute  strangulation  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  remember. 

20.823.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Did  the  child  remain  healthy 
from  whom  the  vaccine  was  taken  ? — Perfectly  healthy. 

20.824.  She  did  not  develop  any  disease? — Nu, 
nothing  went  wrong  with  the  child. 

20,824a.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  And  the  mother  and  the 
cook? — The  mother  and  the  cook  went  the  natural 
course  of  any  number  of  hundreds  I  have  seen. 

20.825.  (Chairman.)  There  is  another  case  you  wish 
to  give  the  Commission  some  information  about — the 
child  of  a  gentleman  at  Eastbourne  ? — This  is  a  case  of 
sarcomatous  tumour  and  virulent  skin  affection  from 
vaccination  with  apparently  pure  vaccine  lymph.  I  am 
allowed  to  give  the  name  here — Hugh  Sumner  Scott, 
sou  of  the  Bev.  Hugh  V^on  B.  Scott,  South  Lynn, 
Eastbourne.  When  born  there  was  a  small  growth  on 
the  left  side  of  the  spine,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the  skin 
being  discoloured  over  the  small  swelling,  resembling 
a  mother  spot.  When  six  weeks  old  it  was  vaccinated 
by  the  family  physician  with  apparently  pure  vaccine 
lymph,  the  child  being  in  comparatively  good  health 
otherwise.  During  the  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  its 
birth  the  tumour  remained  the  same,  but  immediately 
after  vaccination  the  small  tumour  took  on  rapid 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  what  the  mother  called 
"  fiery  eruptions  "  came  out  all  over  the  child's  body, 
driving  it  frantic  day  and  night  for  six  months,  when  I 
was  consulted.  In  six  months  the  growth  or  mother 
mark  had  now  assumed  enormous  dimensions.  It  was 
4J  inches  by  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  least  2J inches 
deep,  or  in  thickness,  and  the  skin  over  the  growth 
was  of  a  livid  hue,  with  a  touch  of  crimson  lake.  The 
following  medical  men  were  either  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  case  or  were  called  in  consultation  : — Mr. 
Colgate  and  Mr.  Farnell,  of  Eastbourne,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Barlow  and  Mr.  Godlee  of  Wimpole  Street,  London. 
They  were  all  of  one  opinion,  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  infantile  mother  spot  and  the  burning,  itching 
eruptions  were  due  to  the  vaccination. 

20,826  What  is  the  source  of  your  information  upon 
that  point  ? — The  mother. 

20,827.  Had  the  other  medical  men  been  called  in 
before  you  saw  it?— Yes,  all  before  I  saw  it.  The 
tumour  they  designated  a  sarcoma ;  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  character  of  it,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  nothing  could  bo  done  except  to  attend  to  the 
general  health  of  the  child.  I  first  saw  the  child  on 
the  6th  November  1889,  and  in  the  November  following 
all  trace  of  the  tumour — not  even  the  congenital  small 
portion,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  was  visible,  as  it  was 
entirely  absorbed — and  months  before  "the  fiery  ernp- 
"  tions  "  had  ceased  to  trouble.  In  fact,  since  November 
1890,  now  nearly  two  years,  the  child  enjoys  perfect 
health,  but  no  thanks  to  the  vaccination,  which  has 
cost  the  child  and  family  much  unnecessary  suffering, 
to  say  nothing  of  doctors'  fees.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  state  that  the  medicines  which  brought  about  the 
happy  result  were  medicines  which  correspond  io  the 
therapeutics  of  variola,  and  the  bad  effects  of  vaccina- 
tion.   No  local  treatment  of  any  kind  was  adopted. 
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20.828.  (Dr.  Bristoxoe.)  What  were  those  medicines  ? 

 They  are  known  to  me,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  know 

them  particularly  I  will  state  them ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  present  company  they  would  not  be  appre- 
ciated. 

20.829.  Is  it  a  secret  ? — It  is  not  a  secret. 

20.830.  Then  you  might  as  well  tell  the  Commission  ? 
 I  wiH  be  straightforward  about  it,  I  am  a  homoeo- 
pathic practitioner. 

20.831.  What  medicine  did  you  use  ? — The  medicine 
which  principally  cured  the  child  was  Thuya  occidentalism 
the  "  Tree  of  Life  "  of  America,  which  corresponds  to 
small-pox,  and  which  has  cured  Hundreds  of  the  bad 
effects  of  small-pox,  and  of  vaccination  also  ;  it  re- 
moved this  tumour  most  certainly,  and  the  doctors 
who  have  seen  it  pronounce  it  the  next  thing  to  a 
miracle  ;  1  mean  men  not  of  my  views  of  medicine. 

20.832.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  suggest  that  vaccina- 
tion caused  the  tumour  ? — No,  it  was  congenital. 

20.833.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  what  the  operation 
of  the  vaccination  was  in  causing  the  tumour  to  grow  ; 
that  is  to  say,  how  it  caused  the  tumour  to  grow  ? — No, 
that  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

20.834.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  How  do  you  know  that  the 
tumour  was  a  sarcoma? — It  was  pronounced  so  by  four 
practitioners.  It  was  a  fleshy  tumour,  as  solid  as  solid 
could  be,  and  quite  the  consistency  of  flesh. 

20.835.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  In  what  did  the  tumour 
differ  from  a  naevus  ? — It  was  only  the  surface  that  was 
a  naevus,  the  other  part  was  solid. 

20.836.  Are  you  aware  that  some  forms  of  nasvus  are 
of  considerable  thickness  ? — Yes. 

20.837.  Are  you  aware .  that  a  naevus  at  a  certain 
period  of  a  child's  age  does  inflame,  swell,  and  becomes 
solid  f — It  was  not  of  that  character. 

20.838.  But  you  are  aware  that  a  naevns  is  very  often 
of  the  character  you  have  described  ;  that  it  swells  up  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  in  this  case  you  could  handle  it  quite  well, 
there  was  no  inflammatory  matter  at  all. 

20.839.  {Chairman.)  What  was  the  "  fiery  eruption," 
was  there  nothing  of  an  inflammatory  nature  to  which 
that  applies  ? — They  were  all  over  the  skin  ;  they  came 
out  by  fits  and  starts  ;  perhaps  there  would  be  two  or 
three  days  without  anything  at  all,  and  then  these 
eruptions  would  come  out  in  the  night-time. 

20.840.  Did  you  see  anything  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  they 
were  frightful ;  very  often  the  child  would  tear  itself 
till  it  bled,  days  and  nights  without  ceasing. 

20.841.  Do  jou  consider  they  were  connected  with 
the  tumour  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were 
because  the  medicine  that  cured  them  was  not  the 
same  as  cured  the  tumour. 

20.842.  Do  tumours  sometimes  increase  and  then 
diminish  without  vaccination  and  without  medicine  ? — 
I  think  most  medical  men  think  so,  but  it  is  not  a 
usual  thing  ;  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

20.843.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  the  child  living  now  ?— It  is 
alive  and  perfectly  well,  and  the,re  is  no  trace  of  the 
tumour  whatever. 

20,844  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  you  are  aware  that  cases 
precisely  similar  to  those,  of  subcutaneous  tumour,  asso- 
ciated with  nasvus,  have  been  carefully  described  which 
run  exactly  the  course  which  you  have  described, 
shrivel  up  and  disappear  ? — But,  excuse  me,  the  ra- 
pidity of  growth  dates  from  the.  instant  of  vaccination. 

20.845.  That  may  have  been  a  coincidence  ?— It  is 
an  unhappy  coincidence  for  the  patient,  very. 

20.846.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  I  think  you  told  the 
Commission  that  Dr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Godlee  were 
satisfied  that  the  increase  of  the  tumour  was  due  to 
vaccination  ? — I  was  told  so  bv  the  mother  of  the 
child. 

20.847.  Did  anybody  else  tell  you  that  but  the 
mother  ? — No,  I  have  her  letter  here. 

20.848.  Have  you  cured  other  sarcomatous  tumours 
by  this  treatment  ? — No,  that  is  the  only  one. 

20.849.  What  do  you  think  a  sarcomatous  tumour  is  ; 
do  you  think  it  is  a  malignant  tumour  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  in  this  case,  although  many  parties  thought  it  was 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  the  ugly  look  of 
it. 

20.850.  Do  you  call  all  tumours  sarcomatous  tumours  ? 
— It  is  not  in  my  line. 


20.851.  But  you  spoke   of  this  as   a  sarcomatous        Mr.  T. 
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men  told  the  parents  of  the  child  that  it  was  a  sar-   
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20.852.  But  you  told  the  Commission  you  agreed      '  " 

with  that  view  ? — I  did  agree  with  that  view. 

20.853.  On  what  ground  did  you  consider  it  was  a 
sarcomatous  tumour  ? — On  the  ground  that  it  was  of 
the  consistence  of  flesh. 

20.854.  Then  all  tumours  which  are  of  the  consis- 
tence of  flesh  would  be  what  you  call  sarcomatous 
tumours  ? — I  do  not  say  that ;  it  is  not  in  my  line. 

20.855.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Did  you  think  that  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Mr.  Godlee  and  the  other  three  doctors 
called  in,  was  sufficient  to  persuade  yon  that  it  was  a 
sarcomatous  tumour  ? — I  did. 

20.856.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  see  the  other 
gentlemen  in  consultation  ? — No,  I  never  met  them  or 
saw  them  ;  I  heard  nothing  from  them. 

20.857.  {Mr.  Bright.)  They  would  probably  refuse  to 
meet  you  ? — I  dare  say  we  should  not  like  to  meet  each 
other,  such  is  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

20.858.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  refer  to 
the  case  of  a  son  of  yours  who  suffered  from  vaccina- 
tion ? — It  is  a  long  time  ago ;  my  son  is  now  30  years 
of  age.  About  six  weeks  after  he  was  vaccinated  in 
Liverpool  he  lost  the  power  of  his  left  limb  without  any 
appreciable  cause.  We  all  know  that  the  pathology  of 
infantile  paralysis  is  not  very  well  known ;  any  way 
I  have  seen  no  less  than  three  cases  in  which  infantile 
paralysis  (in  two  cases  with  the  loss  of  the  power 
of  both  arms)  followed  immediately  upon  vaccination  ; 
one  happened  in  Waterloo,  and  the  other  happened  in 
the  Northern  Dispensary  in  Liverpool,  that  would  be 
35  years  ago. 

20.859.  Were  they  cases  you  were  attending  ? — The 
cases  were  one  in  dispensary  practice  and  one  in  private 
practice;  the  loss  of  the  left  arm  in  one  and  of  both 
arms  in  the  other,  followed  about  the  eleventh  day 
after  vaccination  :  there  was  no  other  cause  to  explain 
the  matter.  My  son  -was  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Marsh  in 
Liverpool,  and  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  his 
vaccination  (there  was  dentition  going  on  at  the  same 
time  he  was  cutting  his  two  eye  teeth  if  I  remember 
rightly),  a  little  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
took  place,  and  he  was  troubled  with  a  flatulent  colic. 
I  put  a  poultice  on  the  abdomen  and  gave  him  dill 
water  to  take,  which  seemed  to  appease  him  and  he 
went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  when  picked  out  of  his 
crib  the  power  of  the  left  leg  was  gone  and  remains  so 
to  this  day.  Sir  Spencer  Wells  and  several  others  were 
consulted  in  the  matter,  but  nothing  was  able  to  be 
done :  he  now  walks  with  a  crutch  and  is  30  years  of 
age.  My  paternal  feelings  must  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation and  to  find  my  son  really  unfitted  for  any  pro- 
fessional business  whatever  following  so  close  upon 
vaccination  has  been  a  very  severe  trial  for  me. 

20.860.  {Br.  Bristowe.)  But  the  vaccination  spo*s  were 
perfectly  well  at  the  time  that  the  paralysis  happened, 
were  they  not  ? — There  was  nothing  went  wrong  with  tho 
vaccination  whatever,  but  I  might  add  that' his  grand- 
mother died  of  paralysis,  and  that  his  mother,  when 
she  gave  birth  to  him,  was  completely  comatose  for 
three  weeks  and  entirely  lost  the  control  of  the  left 
side.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  paraly- 
sis upon  the  mother's  side. 

20.861.  I  suppose  their  attacks  came  on  after  vacci- 
nation, too  ? — I  think  not. 

20.862.  They  had  been  vaccinated  probably  ? — It 
must  have  been  years  and  years  before,  but  my  son's 
case  was  within  six  weeks  of  vaccination. 

20.863.  {Mr.  Bright.)  As  I  understand,  you  make  that 
statement  aboujo  the  paralysis  in  the  grandmother  and 
mother  merely  in  order  to  put  the  case  fairly  as  indi- 
cating that  there  might  have  been  a  chance  of  its 
coming  from  that  ? — It  is  in  the  family,  but  I  hold  that 
it  was  or  might  have  been  precipitated  by  the  vaccina- 
tion. 

20.864.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  you  do  not  suppose,  do 
you,  that  the  kinds  of  paralysis  that  the  mother  and 
grandmother  suffered  from  had  any  relation  to  the 
infantile  paralysis  ? — No,  I  was  speaking  of  paralysis 
in  a  general  way. 

20.865.  Then  the  statement  is  scarcely  relevant,  for 
under  the  general  term  paralysia  are  included  many 
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Skinner,  M.D.  what  the  pathology  of  infant  paralysis  is  ? — I  believe 

  it  is  generally  confessed  that  we  do  not  know  much 

16  Mar.  18S2.  about  it. 

20.866.  I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  we 
know  a  good  deal  about  it  P — When  I  was  at  college 
not  very  much  was  known  about  it. 

20.867.  Have  you  read  much  about  it  lately  P — I 
think  I  have,  being  very  much  interested  in  the 
matter. 

20.868.  {Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  at  this  time  the  dentition  was  going  on,  that  the 
child  was  cutting  his  teeth  r — Yes. 

20.869.  When  was  the  child  vaccinated ;  at  what 
age  ? — It  was  delayed  in  his  case  because  he  was  deli- 
cate, and  now  and  again  troubled  in  one  way  and 
another,  so  that  we  put  it  off.  1  daresay  he  was  a.  yeai 
old  when  he  was  vaccinated. 

20.870.  Why  did  you  attribute  the  paralysis  to  vacci- 
nation rather  than  the  dill  water  P — I  do  not  believe  in 
the  dill  water. 

20.871.  But  why  do  you  not  believe  that  the  dill 
water  did  it  as  much  as  the  vaccination  P — I  should 
never  think  of  coupling  the  two  together.  I  am  not 
aware  that  dill  water  induces  paralysis. 

20.872.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  not  infantile  paralysis 
often  come  on  after  an  acute  fever  ? — Not  that  I  have 
seen  in  particular.  I  have  seen  it  arising  from  very 
mysterious  causes. 

20.873.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  attributed  to 
that  in  some  well-known  text  books  ? — I  do  not  profess 
to  know  all  the  text  books. 

20.874.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  admit  that  it  was  a 
case  of  infantile  paralysis  P — There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

The  witues 


20.875.  Your  experience,  I  suppose,  gives  you  many 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis  in  which  you  could  not 
assign  any  cause  p—  I  quite  agree  ;  it  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  explain. 

20.876.  You  would  admit  that  it  can  come  without 
any  known  cause  P — Yes  ;  I  quite  agree. 

20.877.  Why  should  we  think  it  was  more  than  a 
mere  coincidence  with  the  vaccination  in  this  case  ? — 
I  think  I  mentioned  I  had  seen  three  cases  unmistake- 
ably  following  upon  vaccination,  coming  on  almost 
immediately  afterwards. 

20.878.  (Chairman.)  But  have  you  seen  similar  cases 
of  infantile  paralysis  come  on  with  a  longer  interval 
after  vaccination? — Never  one  within  six  weeks;  it 
has  generally  been  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

20.879.  Have  you  ever  seen  cases  of  infantile  para- 
lysis m  which  tiiere  has  been  no  vaccination  ?—  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  cases  without  vaccination. 

20.880.  I  do  not  quite  see,  if  that  is  the  case,  if  it  is 
a  thing  which  occurs  before  vaccination  and  without 
vaccination,  why  you  should  attribute  it  to  vaccination 
when  it  happens  to  occur  after  vaccination  p — It  is  my 
opinion,  nothing  more ;  I  do  not  give  it  as  a  fact ;  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion. 

20.881.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — I  think  I  have  stated  all  I  wish  to  state. 

20.882.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Has  your  experience  led  you  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  vaccination  r — No. 

20.883.  Do  you  practise  vaccination  nowp — I  have 
almost  retired  from  practice  now,  and  I  have  no  children 
to  deal  with. 

20.884.  When  you  were  practising  did  you  continue 
vaccination  p — It  is  compulsory ;  I  do  not  see  how  I 
was  to  get  out  of  it. 

withdrew. 
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Little,  M.B.       20,885.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the 

University  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of 

the  University  of  Edinburgh  p — I  am. 

20.886.  And  you  practise  in  Nelson,  Lancashire  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

20.887.  You  were  in  practice  previously  at  Wallsend- 
on-Tyne,  at  Oldham,  and  at  Little  Hulton  P — Yes. 

20.888.  Where  did  you  receive  instruction  with  re- 
ference to  vaccination  ? — In  one  of  the  dispensaries  in 
Edinburgh  ;  one  of  the  dispensaries  authorised  by  the 
University. 

20.889.  At  that  time  did  you  entertain  doubts  as  to 
its  value  as  a  method  of  prevention  ? — I  had  really  no 
opinions  upon  the  subject  then. 

20.890.  What  led  to  your  forming  any  special  opinion 
upon  the  subject? — It  was  my  experience  in  Oldham  as 
an  assistant ;  partly  in  what  I  heard  others  say  and 
partly  what  I  saw  myself  in  the  course  of  my  work  as 
an  assistant. 

20.891.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  it  was 
you  heard  from  others  which  led  to  your  forming  an 
opinion  p — I  heard  men,  respectable  and  intelligent 
men,  express  conscientious  reasons  against  vaccination. 
I  listened  to  a  lecture  from  a  medical  man;  that  was 
the  first,  and  I  had  occasion  to  attend  a  child  which  I 
considered  died  entirely  from  the  effects  of  vaccination. 

20.892.  But  what  was  it  you  learned  from  the  other 
medical  men? — He  propounded  especially  the  theory, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  they  did  not  consider  it  right ; 
at  all  events,  that  it  was  perfectly  at  the  option  of  any 
one  to  refuse  to  have  matter  considered  to  be  the  matter 
of  disease  inserted  into  the  body  of  one  in  health. 

20.893.  That  is  to  say,  they  thought  it  was -not  right 
compulsorily  to  enforce  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

20.894.  What  was  the  case  in  your  own  experience  p 
— The  case  in  my  experience  was  that  of  a  child  within 
the  statutory  limit  of  age,  a  few  months  old  which  had 
been  vaccinated  by  another  medical  man  whom  I  did 
not  know,  but  the  doctor  whose  assistant  I  was,  had 
been  called  in  to  attend  the  child  during  the  last  days 
of  its  illness.  I  also  bad  the  privilege  of  attending 
along  with  him  and  saw  the  condition  of  the  arm  and 
the  axilla,  the  swollen  condition  of  the  axilla,  and  of 
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the  child  as  a  whole,  and  I  continued  to  attend  it  until 
it  died. 

•20,895.  What  form  did  the  disease  take  ;  was  it  erysi- 
pelas, or  what  ? — It  was  erysipelas  on  the  arm,  and  I 
at  the  time  formed  the  opinion  that  it  caused  blood 
poisoning,  the  death  of  the  child  arising  from  an  abscess 
also. 

20.896.  That  the  erysipelas  h#d  arisen  from  the 
vaccination  P — Yes,  entirely  from  the  vaccination  ; 
there  were  large  sloughing  ulcers  upon  the  arm,  I 
remember  distinctly,  three  of  them. 

20.897.  What  date  was  that  P — I  cannot  exactly 
recall  the  date. 

20.898.  About  how  many  years  ago  P— About  six 
years  ago. 

20.899.  When  did  you  commence  practice  P — I  com- 
menced practice  I  should  say,  including  the  dispensary 
practice  in  Edinbuiglt,  in  the  year  1882. 

20.900.  Did  you  yourself  assist  in  vaccinations  when 
you  were  at  Wallsend  and  Little  Hulton? — Yes,  I  did. 

20.901.  Was  your  attention  there  called  to  any 
specially  unfavourable  results  of  vaccination  ?• — Yes.  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  several  cases  of  large  slough- 
ing ulcers  on  the  arms,  swollen  glands,  and  the 
ordinary  following  symptoms;  but  1  cannot  say  that 
any  of  those  had  fatal  results  other  than  in  the  one 
case  that  I  have  mentioned  or  that  these  results  were 
due  in  any  way  to  the  manner  of  vaccination. 

20.902.  Did  you  find  much  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  submit  their  children  to  vaccination  P — 
Not  at  Little  Hulton ;  at  Oldham  there  was  consider- 
able opinion  against  vaccination  on  account  of  the 
opposition  which  was  going  on  at  the  time.  There  was 
a  large  amount  of  prosecution  in  the  police  courts, 
which  only  tended  to  make  matters  worse ;  but  at 
Little  Hulton,  strange  to  say,  there  was  no  opposition 
at  all;  it  was  largely  a  colliery  population. 

20.903.  And  at  Wallsend  ? — There  was  no  opposition 
at  Wallsend,  practically  speaking;  that  was  a  similar 
population  ;  the  people  there  were  not  of  the  same 
class  at  all  as  at  Oldham  or  at  Nelson. 

20.904.  Do  you  believe  ir  protection  by  vaccination  P 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  believe ;    I  have  no  decided 
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belief  upon  the  subject,  simply  because  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  come  to  any  decided  opinion.  I  have  tried  to 
study  the  various  accounts  given  ;  I  was  taught  by  my 
professor  to  believe  in  vaccination,  and  I  accepted  the 
usual  statistics  which  were  then  given  ;  but  I  have 
read  since  that  time  accounts  by  men  who  seemed  to  be 
equally  authoritative  on  the  question  which  seemed  to 
me  to  disprove  them,  and  at  the  present  moment,  so 
far  as  the  virtue  of  vaccination  itself  is  concerned,  my 
mind  is  entirely  open. 

20  905.  Do  you  entertain  any  objection  to  arm-to- 
arm  vaccination  in  public  institutions  and  dispensaries 
for  the  poor  P— Yes,  I  think  the  system  is  decidedly 
objectionable  ;  the  lymph  being  chosen  from  arms  in 
cases  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  anything  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
parents  especially  in  the  case  of  dispensary  patients. 

20  906.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  cases  of 
smalt  pox  and  the  isolation  of  small-pox  with  the  view 
to  preventing  its  spread  ? — The  only  experience  I  have 
had  of  small-pox  has  been  on  two  or  three  occasions  in 
which  sporadic  cases  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  I  was,  and  those  were  completely  and  success- 
fully treated  by  means  of  isolation  ;  the  houses  were 
shut  up  at  once,  and  there  was  no  further  outbreak. 
The  last  case  was  that  of  a  navvy  ;  there  happened  to 
be  a  new  railway  making  in  a  place  I  was  in,  and_  the 
navvy  happened  to  come  along  with  his  wife,  I  thir\k ; 
they  were  immediately  removed,  and '  there  wa3  no 
further  outbreak. 

20.907.  Do  you  think  that  if  vacciuation  ceased  to  be 
practised  there  would  be  more  attention  paid  to  sani- 
tary matters? — I  should  think  so,  certainly,  because, 
for  example,  in  the  district  in  which  I  live  now,  there 
is  a  population  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the  town 
of  Burnley  itself  of  200,000  people,  largely  composed  of 
the  industrial  class ;  the  sanitary  condition,  I  should 
say,  at  present  is  on  the  whole  fairly  good,  but  there 
is  no  infectious  disease  hospital  of  any  kind.  The 
guardians  have  done  their  best  to  enforce  vaccination, 
but,  at  ail  events  in  the  town  in  which  I  live,  they  have 
largely  failed,  and  I  should  say  they  would,  in  the 
absence  of  vaccination,  consider  other  means  of,  if 
possible,  preventing  any  other  epidemic  which  might 
arise  by  dealing  with  the  sanitation. 

20.908.  Tou  have  stated  that  your  opinion  as  to  the 
benefit  of  vaccination  is  still  an  open  question ;  have  yon. 
any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  continuing 
compulsion? — Yes,  I  think  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  case,  seeing  that  there  are  opinions  both  for  and 
against,  and  that  any  system  of  vaccination  cannot 
provide  complete  exemption  from  small-pox,  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  compulsory  by  statute.  I  find  that  the 
class  at  the  present  time  who  largely  object  to  vaccina- 
tion, in  the  district  in  which  I  am,  are  the  cla3s  I 
should  say  the  least  likely  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic 
to  be  attacked  by  small-pox.  I  lately  took  the  trouble 
to  ascertain,  in  the  Batley  and  Dewsbury  epidemic 
now  going  on,  that  very  largely  and  almost  entirely  the 
cases  of  small-pox  were  amongst  those  living  in  bad  sani- 
tary conditions,  though  not  one  of  them  was  opposed  on 
principle  to  vaccination  ;  and  that  really  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  vaccination,  and  who,  I  consider,  are 
both  intelligent  and  living  in  fairly  good  sanitary  con- 
ditions, not  one  has  been  attacked,  at  all  events  up  to 
the  date  when  my  information  was  obtained. 

20.909.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission? — I  also 
might  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 
fact  that  in  making  up  the  statistics  for  that  same 
epidemic,  of  six  cases  which  were  recorded  of  deaths 
of  the  unvaccinated,  at  least  two  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  vaccinated  two  to  have  been  declared  unfit,  and 
the  remaining  two  to  have  died  of  the  epidemic,  but 
that  discovery  diminishes  in  the  rate  of  mortality  con- 
siderably amongst  the  unvaccinated. 

20.910.  "What  inquiry  are  you  speaking  of? — I 
directed  one  of  my  friends  in  jSTelsoa  to  go  and  inquire 
for  me  in  connexion  with  this  epidemic,  and  if  you 
care  to  have  the  substance  of  the  result  I  can  show  you 
the  documents. 

20.911.  Is  he  a  medical  man? — ISTo,  he  is  not  a 
medical  man. 

20.912.  What  did  you  do  that  for  ? — I  had  heard  in 
connexion  with  the  Blackburn  epidemic  some  years 
ago  of  similar  doubtful  statistics,  and  I  wished  to  find 
out  really  wliat  the  deaths  that  were  attributed  to  the 
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unvaccinated — which,  of  course,  means  that  they  are  Mr.  W.  G. 
attributed  to  the  want  of  vaccination — were  worth.  Little,  M.B. 

20.913.  But  where  had  you  seen  that  there  were  so 
many  attributed  to  the  unvaccinated  ? — I  had  heard  of 
it ;  I  had  seen  it  in  the  newspapers. 

20.914.  Do  you  mean  that  were  only  six  deaths  alto- 
gether in  Dewsbury  and  Batley  ? — Six  deaths  from  the 
Hospital  Keport  of  those  treated  in  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  at  Dewsbury  as  furnished  by  those  in  atten- 
dance at  the  hospital  to  the  man  I  sent  there. 

20.915.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  vaccinate  now? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

20.916.  Then  you  approve  of  it  on  the  whole  ;  you 
think  it  a  good  thing  ? — I  do  not  express  either  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  except  so  far  as  I  myself  have 
seen  bad  results  from  it.  As  a  theoretical  prophylactic 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  at  all.  I  only 
say  that  if  people  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  vaccinato 
their  children  I  tell  them  that  I  will  try  to  provide  the 
best  lymph  I  can,  by  sending  to  London  for  calf  lymph. 
I  never  use  human  lymph  from  arm-to-arm  vaccination. 

20.917.  But  you  think  it  the  right  thing  if  you 
practise  it?— I  think  it  is  a  right  thing  only  in  this 
respect.  I  have  a  diploma;  according  to  that  diploma 
I  have  certain  duties  to  carry  out,  and  I  am  deputed 
as  a  medical  man  to  do  them,  audi  consider  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  am  asked  to  do  a  thing 
which  is  required  of  it  I  am  justified  in  doing  it ;  I 
leave  it  to  others  if  the  thing  goes  wrong,  seeing  that 
it  is  only  at  their  urgent  request  of  parents  that  the 
vaccination  is  performed. 

20.918.  Would  you  perform  an  act  which  you  thought 
injurious  to  a  patient  ? — I  certainly  would  not ;  but  I 
say  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  any  decided  opinion 
upon  this  subject.  I  say  I  am  open  to  conviction,  and 
that  I  should  certainly  vaccinate  if  I  were  asked  to 
do  so,  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  medical  opinion. 

20.919.  You  stated  that  if  vaccination  were  abolished 
there  would  be  greater  sanitary  improvements  intro- 
duced. Why  should  vaccination  stand  in  the  way  of  sani- 
tary improvements  ? — It  would,  no  doubb,  only  stand  in 
the  way  of  sanitary  improvements,  so  far  as  small -pox 
itself  is  concerned  ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  under  the 
prevailing  ideas  magistrates  and  Guardians,  and  so  on, 
consider  that  if  "they  enforce  the  statutory  vaccination 
they,  at  all  events,  discharge  their  duty  so  far  as  small- 
pox is  concerned,  and  they  do  not  therefore  think  it  their 
duty  to  supervise  and  to  be  as  careful  as  they  might 
be  in  regard  to  other  matters  of  sanitation. 

20.920.  But  sanitation  has  reference  to  other  diseases 
than  small-pox,  and  vaccination  does  not  help  them  ? — 
]So,  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  I  have  been  in  the  way 
of  thinking  in  regard  to  small-pox,  seeing  that  small- 
pox is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  worst  of  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  to  deal  with,  that  in  view  of  that 
they  might  do  more  considering  the  large  amount  that 
is  done  for  vaccination.  There  is  no  other  epidemic 
disease  that  a  Government  system  of  vaccination  is 
prescribed  for,  therefore  1  consider  that  if  they  carried 
out  to  the  full  their  possibilities  they  might  provide 
better  hospital  accommodation. 

20.921.  You  have  just  said  that  out  of  six  cases 
stated  not  to  have  been  vaccinated,  you  could  prove 
that  two  had  been  vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

20.922.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  proof  you  refer  to  ? 
— One  was  a  tramp,  apparently,  who  had  been  received 
into  a  lodging-house,  and  the  statement  is  the  statement 
of  the  keeper  of  the  lodging-house,  who  stated  that  he 
saw  the  marks  himself  upon  the  man's  arm. 

20.923.  Would  you  consider  that  sufficient  proof  ? — 
I  would  not  consider  that  legal  proof  by  any  means. 

23.924.  Would  it  be  a  satisfactory  proof  to  your 
mind  ?■ — First  of  all  I  believe  in  the  probity  of  the  man 
1  sent ;  in  the  second  place,  I  do  nob  consider  that  he 
would  go  there  willingly  and  tell  a  lie  about  a  thing 
like  that. 

20.925.  But  can  an  ordinary  person  not  educated  in 
the  matter  tell  a  vaccination  scar  from  any  other  scar  ? 
— But  three  vaccination  scars  are  generally  understood 
as  being  pretty  well  recognisable. 

20.926.  (Chairman.)  Did  he  say  how  he  came  to  see 
them  ?— Yes,  the  man  was  admitted  into  a  lodging- 
house  before  he  died,  and  the  lodging-house  keeper  saw 
the  three  scars  ;  he  is  considered  to  be  an  intelligent 
man  from  all  accounts. 
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Mr.  W  G.  20,927.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  To  whom  did  lie  tell 
Little,  M.B.    that  ? — To  the  man  I  sent. 

Mar  1892       20,928  And  then  that  man  told  it  to  you? — Yes  ;  he 

'  '         '    took  down  this  statement  :  "I  certify  that  Jim  Haley 

"  was  examined  by  Dr.  Hall,  on  the  7th  of  November 
"  1891,  and  he  found  three  good  vaccination  marks 
"  upon  him.  Haley  had  been  out  for  two  nights  and 
"  three  days  without  food.  (Signed)  John  Wilson,  29, 
"  Leeds  Road." 

20.929.  Upon  whose  authority  was  it  stated  he  .was 
not  vaccinated  ? — In  the  hospital  report  as  furnished  to 
my  informant. 

20.930.  (Chairman.)  That  is  one  case  ;  you  mentioned 
two  P — The  other  is  in  regard  to  John  Micklethwaite, 
who  died  from  small -pox,  and  was  reported  to  have  been 
unvaccinated.  This  is  from  his  sister;  "I  certify 
"  that  I  have  two  sisters  and  three  brothers  who  were 
"  all  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Marsden,  of  Thornhill  " 

20.931.  Was  this  a  child? — No,  he  was  44  years  of 
age. 

20.932.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  the  tramp  d:e  in 
the  hospital  or  in  a  lodging-house  ? — In  the  hospital. 

20.933.  The  report  was  from  the  hospital  return  ? — 
Yes,  from  a  hospital  return  furnished  on  the  spot  to  my 
informant. 

20.934.  That  would  be  the  return  of  the  hospital 
surgeon? — From  information  furnished  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  on  that  occasion. 

20.935.  (Mr.  WJiiibread.)  Is  the  doctor  alive,  Dr. 
Hall,  who  is  reputed  to  have  seen  the  scars  in  the  case 
of  Haley  ? — Yes,  he  is  alive,  I  believe. 

20.936.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  information  that 
he  was  not  vaccinated  was  gathered  from  the  report  of 
the  hospital  surgeon,  the  patient  having  died  in  the 
hospital? — The  information  I  have  was  received  from 
the  hospital  matron. 

20.937.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  But  Dr.  Hall  was  not  the  hos- 
pital surgeon,  was  he  ? — No,  Dr.  Watts,  I  am  informed. 

20.938.  (Chairman.)  Dr.  Hall  appears  to  be  honorary 
surgeon  to  the  Dewsbury  General  Infirmary,  was  that 
the  hospital? — No,  it  was  to  the  special  small-pox 
hospital  that  the  man  was  taken,  where  Dr.  Watts  is  the 
hospital  surgeon. 

20.939.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Have  you  ever  seen  Dr. 
Hall  upon  this  subject  P — I  have  not. 

20.940.  Dr.  Hall  is  the  Medical  Officer  and  Public 
Vaccinator  for  the  Dewsbury  Union  ? — Yes. 

20.941.  Dr.  Watts  is  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  Dews- 
bury borough  ? — Yes. 

20.942.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  respecting  a  case  you  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  evidence  of  a  child  who  died  of  ery- 
sipelas with  sloughing  ulcers  ;  do  you  know  anything 
about  the  source  of  the  lymph  in  that  case  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

20.943.  You  saw  the  child  before  its  death  ? — Yes,  I 
saw  the  child  several  times. 

20.944.  Were  the  sloughs  large  ? — So  far  as  my 
memory  goes  they  were,  I  should  think,  about  the  size 
of  between  a  sixpence  and  a  shilling. 

20.945.  Not  larger  than  that  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
were. 

20.946.  You  mentioned  some  other  cases  of  large 
sloughing  ulcers  upon  the  arm  ;  would  they  be  about 
that  size  ? — About  the  size  of  a  shilling ;  1  only  con- 
sidered them  especially  in  the  light  of  abscesses  in  the 
axilla. 

20.947.  What  was  the  cause  of  death  in  the  first 
case  ? — I  really  do  not  know  what  cause  was  assigned 
by  the  medical  man  for  the  death,  but  I  saw  the  child 
myself. 

20.948.  Had  it  spreading  erysipelas  or  merely  local 
erysipelas  round  the  sore  ? — It  had  merely  local  erysi- 
pelas, with  the  arm  all  swollen  in  the  usual  form,  the 
erysipelas  spreading  up  and  down  the  arm. 

'  20,949.  It  had  spread  extensively  on  the  arm  ? — Yes, 
extensively  on  the  arm. 

20,950.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  In  the  case  of  Rosetta  Hard- 
wick  who  died  and  is  returned  as  one  of  the  unvacci- 
nated, I  see  the  note  at  the  foot,  "  she  survived  small- 
pox and  lingered  ;  no  vitality  ;  exhaustion."  Whose 
notes  are  those  ? — Those  are  the  notes  of  the  man  I 
sent  over. 


20.951.  How  long  did  she  survive  the  small-pox 
attack  ;  uo  you  know  p — It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
notes,  so  i  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  was  the  length 
of  time. 

20.952.  You  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion  as  a 
medical  man  whether  she  really  had  survived  the 
small-pox  attack  ?— I  ehoulu.  think  so,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  recovery  from  small-pox  as  a  rule  is  very 
rapid,  differing  in  that  respect  from  typhoid. 

20.953.  You  could  possibly  find  out  how  long  she 
survived,  because  she  is  another  one  returned  as  dying 
unvaccinated  P — Yes. 

20.954.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  she  die  in  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

20.955.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  public  vaccination  stations  ? — I  have  only  had  ex- 
perience in  so  far  as  I  have  been  assistant  to  two  Public 
Vaccinators. 

20.956.  For  how  long  were  you  such  assistant  P — 
Altogether  I  was  nearly  two  years  with  one,  and  seven 
months  with  the  other,  and  1  attended  the  dispensary 
as  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  where  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  vaccination  done. 

20.957.  What  amount  of  careful  examination  was 
made  of  the  children  before  vaccination? — I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  question,  because 
it  was  not  my  own  work. 

20.958.  Were  the  stations  numerously  attended? — 
Yes  ;  and  I  may  say  that  both  these  vaccinators  received 
the  honorarium  from  the  inspector. 

20.959.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of 
how  many  would  be  vaccinated  in  the  course  of  an 
hour? — From  20  to  30,  possibly. 

_  20,960.  Does  that  allow  sufficient  time  for  examina- 
tion to  answer  the  requirements  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  vary  with  the  individual  medical  man.  I  should 
not  like  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  that  question. 

20.961.  Did  your  experience  lead  you  to  abandon 
arm-to-arm  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

20.962.  You  think  that  it  is  never  safe  to  use  human 
lymph  P — I  consider  it  is  not. 

20.963.  You  do  not  think  it  can  be  guaranteed  by 
careful  and  even  microscopic  examination  P — I  think 
not. 

20.964.  You  never  use  anything  but  animal  lymph? 
— Nothing. 

20.965.  Do  you  consider  that  as  perfectly  safe  p  I 

do  not  consider  it  is  perfectly  safe  ;  but  I  consider 
that  from  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  arm-to-arm 
vaccination  it  is  at  all  events  free. 

20.966.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  vac- 
cinated yourself,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20.967.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  make  the 
incisions  and  apply  the  vaccine  p — I  should  think  five 
minutes. 

20.968.  Yet  you  say  30  can  be  done  in  the  hour,  to 
include  not  only  that,  but  all  the  examinations  and 
everything  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  explicit 
answer  upon  that  point. 

20.969.  But  you  slated  that  in  reply  to  Mr.  Picton, 
and  Mr.  Picton  inquired  whether  that  allowed  sufficient 
time  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  including 
examination  ? — The  vaccination  hours  were  from  2  to  4 
if  I  remember  right,  and  there  would  be  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  fewer  than  that  number  ;  I 
should  think  from  20  to  30  would  be  a  very  large 
average,  but  part  of  the  time  was  taken  up,  of  course 
in  filling  the  tubes  and  so  on.  1  should  not  be  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  exact  length  of  time 
it  took. 

20.970.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  had  seen  cases  of  abscess  of  the  axilla  follow- 
ing vaccination  ? — Yes,  several. 

20.971.  Have  they  been  serious  ? — Yes,  they  have 
been  serious. 

20.972.  You  mean  to  say  they  have  influenced  the 
child's  health  ? — Yes,  they  have  influenced  it  very 
much  indeed. 

20.973.  Have  they  been  followed  by  abscesses  in 
other  portions  of  the  body  ? — I  do  not  recollect  a  case 
in  which  that  was  so. 
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20  974  Have  they  been  cases  of  arm-to-arm  or  calf 
lymph  vaccination  ?— They  have  been  cases  of  arm-to- 
arm  vaccination. 

20.975.  Have  there  been  cases  in  which  the  vaccina- 
tion has  pursued  the  regular  course  ?— Yes,  until  the 
time  when  they  assumed  this  condition  ;  when  they 
begin  to  slough  and  get  irritable  and  erysipelatous 
looking  ;  when  the  abscess  began  to  gather. 

20.976.  Have  you  seen  any  cases  in  which  in  your 
opinion  ski  a  disease  has  resulted  from  vaccination  ?— 
I  have  seen  one  or  two;  but  I  have  not  seen  many  of 
that  kind. 

20  977.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  evil  results 
which  sometimes  follow  vaccination  can  be  avoided 
by  care  ?— To  a  certain  extent  they  can,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  I  should  say,  in  the  cases  of  some, 
especially  amongst  the  poor. 

20.978.  As  I  understood  yon  to  tell  Mr.  Picton  that 
even' from  the  use  of  calf  lymph  you  apprehended  some 
danger  ? — Yes. 

20.979.  "What  danger  do  you  apprehend  ?— I  appre- 
hend the  danger  that  it  will  take  on  the  ordinary 
severe  course  that  vaccination  does  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

20.980.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  seen  any  of  those 
cases  of  abscess  of  the  axilla  in  calf  lymph  p — I  have 
not ;  but  I  have  one  case  in  my  mind  now  where  there 
was'  very  severe  irritation  with  sloughing,  but  that 
case  certainly  was  not  in  good  sanitary  surroundings  at 
all. 

20.981.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion 
which  has  been  expressed,  that  untoward  results  are 
more  frequent  after  the  use  of  calf  lymph  than  of 
human  lymph,  or  would  you  hold  the  opposite  opinion? 

 I  should  certainly  from  experience  hold  the  opposite 

opinion. 

20.982.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  many  cases  do 
you  vaccinate  a  year  now,  on  an  average  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  vaccinate  more  than  10  to  20  cases  in  a  year, 
corresponding  to  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  midwifery 
cases  I  attend. 

20.983.  Do  you  recollect  the  last  case  in  which  you 
saw  mischief  following  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

20.984.  When  was  that  ? — I  cannot  recall  the  exact 
time',  because  I  have  not  got  my  books  here  :  but  I 
should  think  it  is  several  months  ago,  and  this  case  was 
vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator,  as  I  was  informed  ; 
it  was  not  vaccinated  by  myself,  but  the  mother  brought 
it  to  me  to  try  and  do  something  for  it.  The  other  case 
I  vaccinated  with  calflymph,  and  which  seemed  bad, 
occurred  about  two  years  ago. 

20.985.  That  would  be  your  last  case  ?— That  would  be 
the  last  case  of  my  own. 

20.986.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
case  which  the  Public  Vaccinator  had  vaccinated  ?— It 
was  the  case  of  a  child  ;  the  people  were  not  very  wed 
off,  and  it  had  just  taken  on  what  I  conceived  to  be  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  going  to  the  bad,  in  a  vacci- 
nation case  ;  there  were  large  sloughs  with  an  erysipe- 
latous condition  of  the  arm,  and  an  abscess  in  the 
axilla. 

20.987.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  You  stated  just  now  that  a 
large  portion  of  those  two  hours  that  are  devoted  to 
vaccination  is  taken  up  with  filling  the  tubes  ? — A 
certain  proportion  of  the  time. 

20.988.  But  what  was  the  reason  for  filling  the  tubes  ; 
it  was  an  arm-to-arm  vaccination,  was  it  not  ? — Yes, 
partly. 

20.989.  Will  you  describe  the  process  from  the  begin- 
ning, telling  me  every  step  that  was  taken  ;  the  chil- 
dren were  admitted  first  and  they  were  then  examined, 
I  take  it  ? — Yes,  first  at  the  stated  hour  in  the  after- 
noon the  mothers  come  with  babies  which  have  been 
vaccinated  the  week  before,  and  others  come  whose 
babies  are  to  be  vaccinated.  Those  that  have  been 
vaccinated  are  asked  to  come  forward  to  have  the 
marks  examined  and  the  certificates  signed  ;  then  if  any 
particular  child  or  children  seem  to  be  very  healthy- 
looking,  or  to  have  their  arms  in  a  very  good  condition, 
they  are  asked  to  wait,  and  the  process  of  vaccination 
to  the  others  goes  on,  either  from  them,  or  if  the  doctor 


cares  (which  both  those  gentlemen  I  knew  used  to  do),  Mr.  W.  G. 
they  sometimes  fill  one  or  two  vaccination  tubes  from  Little,  M.B. 
the  arms.   

20.990.  Not  for  use  there,  but  for  use  elsewhere  ?—  16  Mar-  1892' 
Yes,  for  use  elsewhere  ;  and  there  were  some  occasions 

when  there  were  not  always  from  20  to  30,  but  there 
might  be  days  upon  which  a  child  of  two  children 
might  come  and  no  mother  bring  her  child  that  had 
been  vaccinated,  and,  of  course,  you  required  to  keep 
a  stock  ot  lymph  as  well  as  taking  it  on  the  spot. 

20.991.  That  is  taken  in  tubes  and  kept  by  the  public 
vaccinator  ? — Yes,  kept  by  the  public  vaccinator. 

20.992.  Is    there   any  examination   made  of  these 
tubes  ? — Not  that  I  know  of  or  have  seen. 

20.993.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
vou  have  seen  the  sloughing  of  a  sore  after  the  use  of 
calf  lymph  ? — Yes,  in  one  case. 

20.994.  I  suppose  you  do  not  consider  the  sloughing 
of  a  sore  to  be  in  any  way  indicative  of  the  introduction 
of  syphilitic  virus  ? — Not  at  all. 

20.995.  And  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  in  the  sore 
would  not  lead  you  to  consider  that  there  was  any 
introduction  of  syphilitic  matter  P — Not  at  all. 

20.996.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  syphilis  ? — Not  at 
all,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  in  connexion  with  vaccination. 

20.997.  (Mr.  Picton.)  With  reference  to  the  In- 
structions to  Vaccinators  under  Contract.  The  first 
instruction  reads,  "  As  regards  infants,  ascertain  that 
"  there  is  not  any  febrile  state,  nor  any  irritation  of 
"  the  bowels,  nor  any  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin  ; 
"  especially  no  chafing  or  eczema  behind  the  ears,  or 
"  in  the  groin,  or  elsewhere  in  folds  of  skin."  Now 
are  pains  taken  to  ascertain  that  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
so  far  as  I  could  see  they  were  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  any  opinion  that  could  be  relied  upon  as  to  the 
precautions  that  are  taken  at  those  places,  because  I 
had  not  full  opportunities  of  ascertaining  or  making 
observations. 

20.998.  But  is  there  time  for  doing  all  that?— Yes, 
I  consider  there  was  time  enough. 

20.999.  Many  vaccination  stations  are  more  crowded 
than  the  one  you  mention  ? — Yes.  I  remember  at  the 
vaccination  station  at  Edinburgh  the  gentleman  who 
taught  us  our  vaccination  said,  "  In  order  to  avoid  any 
"  difficulty  and  to  keep  yourself  right  you  should 
"  always  ask  if  the  child  has  been  healthy." 

21.000.  Another  instruction  is,  "  Consider  yourself 
"  strictly  responsible  for  the  quality  of  whatever 
"  lympth  you  use  or  furnish  for  vaccination.  Never 
"  either  use  or  furnish  lymph  which  has  in  it  any, 
"  even  the  slightest,  admixture  of  blood."  How  is  that 
instruction  carried  out? — I  think  that  is  carried  out 
very  well,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

21.001.  Are  you  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  tho 
slightest  admixture  of  blood  ? — I  should  take  it  not 
microscopically,  but  it  is  possible  to  indicate  difference 
in  colour. 

21.002.  It  is  only  the  red  corpuscles  that  you  could 
ascertain  ? — Unless  they  are  red  corpuscles,  it  is  not 
blood. 

21.003.  You  would  not  consider  it  blood  ? — It  is 
serum,  but  not  blood  I  should  consider,  unless  there 
are  red  corpuscles. 

21.004.  (Mr.  Hutchinson).  What  hours  were  yours 
in  your  vaccination  station  ? — From  two  to  four,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember. 

21.005.  (Mr.  Picton.)  It  is  also  stated  in  the  instruc- 
tions, "  Take  lymph  only  from  subjects  who  are  in  good 
"  health,  and  as  far  as  you  can  ascertain  of  healthy 
"  parentage  ;  preferring  children  whose  families  are 
"  known  to  you,  and  who  have  elder  brothers  or  sisters 
"  of  undoubted  healthiness."  Is  it  possible  to  carry  out 
that  fully  ? — I  uhink  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone. 

21.006.  That  would  prohibit  the  taking  of  lymph 
from  the  first  child  of  a  family,  because  it  implies  that 
they  should  have  elder  brothers  or  sisters  ? — Yes. 

21.007.  Is  the  first  child  of  a  family  always  r?jected  ? 
— No  :  those  precautions  certainly  have  not  been 
carried  out,  so  far  as  I  have  known. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o  clock. 
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21.008.  (Chairman.)  Yon  are  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  am. 

21.009.  Practising  at  Bermondsey? — Yes. 

21.010.  Yon  have  been  a  Public  Vaccinator,  have  you 
not  ? — I  have  not,  but  I  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
Public  Vaccinator. 

21.011.  You  have  performed  the  duties  of  Public 
Vaccinator  ? — I  have. 

21.012.  Where?— At  Aberystwith,  in  Cardiganshire, 
where  my  father  was  a  Public  Vaccinator. 

21.013.  And  you  acted  for  him  ? — Yes,  I  acted  for 
ixim. 

21.014.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Commission 
what  you  wish  to  bring  forward? — I  wish  to  speak 
first  of  the  existing  defects  of  the  system.  The  Public 
Vaccinator  attends  on  a  fixed  day  for  a  limited  time  to 
vaccinate  possibly  100  children.  He  has  no  acquaint- 
ance with  their  constitutions  nor  with  that  of  their 
parents.  All  classes  of  infantile  constitutions  are 
brought,  some  healthy,  but  fhe  majority  are  more  or 
less  diseased. 

21.015.  Will  you  name  the  diseases  to  which  you 
refer? — Congenital  syphilis  commonest  of  all;  scrofula 
and  wasting  diseases  ;  infantile  diarrhoea. 

21.016.  Do  you  say  that  the  mass  of  the  children 
brought  to  be  vaccinated  arc  suffering  from  one  or  other 
of  those  diseases  ? — That  has  been  my  experience. 

21.017.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  was  in  Aberyst- 
with ? — Not  in  Aberystwith,  but  in  the  locality  round 
about  Aberystwith,  and  in  other  places  where  I  have 
been  acting  as  Public  Vaccinator. 

21.018.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  What  would  be  the  proportion 
of  syphilitic  children  amongst  those  who  ccme  up  for 
vaccination,  if  yonr  statement  be  correct,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  children  who  came  up  are  more  or  less 
diseased,  and  that  of  those  the  syphilitic  children  form 
the  majority  ? — I  have  not  looked  it  out. 

21.019.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Would  that  mean 
that  more  than,  or  about,  half  the  children  who  are 
publicly  vaccinated  are  snffering  from  hereditary 
syphilis  ? — I  should  not  like  to  make  a  statement  to 
that  effect. 

21.020.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Are  you  aware  at  all  what 
proportion  of  children  attending  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital are  affected  with  congenital  syphilis  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

21.021.  Could  you  give  me  any  approximation  at  all ; 
even  in  large  cities  ? — I  would  net  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  that. 

21.022.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  But  you  would  repeat  that 
the  majority  of  the  children  were  diseased  ? — Roughly 
speaking. 

21.023.  And  that  the  greater  part  of  that  majority 
had  syphilis  ? — That  is  my  belief;  congenital  syphilis. 

21.024.  [Sir  William  Savory.)  What  is  your  belief 
founded  upon  ? — Upon  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 
phildren, 


21.025.  But  did  you  ever  make  any  notes  or  keep  any 
record  ? — I  have  kept  a  record  in  my  own  practice. 

21.026.  Of  what  ? — Of  cases  brought  to  me. 

21.027.  Of  what  is  the  matter  with  them  ?— Mentally 
I  have. 

21.028.  Is  that  what  you  meant  when  you  said  you 
had  kept  records,  that  they  were  mental  records  ? — 
That  is  what  I  meani. 

21.029.  And  you  have  never  written  anything  down  ? 
— I  hare  not. 

21.030.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  with  any 
degree  of  precision  at  all,  how  many  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis  you  have  ever  seen  in  a  day,  or  week,  or  month, 
or  in  any  given  time  ? — I  have  seen  as  many  as  two  in 
a  week  in  my  own  practice  ;  I  have  not  a  large  mid- 
wifery practice. 

21.031.  Do  you  mean  every  week  all  the  year  round? 
— No,  not  all  the  year  round. 

21.032.  In  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  have  you 
seen  two  a  week? — For  about  three  weeks  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

21.033.  (Chairman.)  What  proportion  would  they  bear 
to  the  number  of  children  whom  you  have  seen  born ; 
bow  many  cases  would  you  be  attending  in  a  week  ? — 
About  two  a  week  of  confinements ;  I  have  not  been 
officially  a  Public  Vaccinalor.  Since  I  have  been  in 
practice  in  Bermondsey  I  have  only  vaccinated  those 
cases  where  I  have  attended  the  women  in  their  con- 
finement, and  occasionally,  other  cases  which  had  not 
gone  to  the  Public  Vaccinator  to  be  vaccinated. 

21.034.  I  am  asking  what  proportion  those  two  syphi- 
litic children  per  week  would  bear  to  the  total  number 
of  children  whose  mothers  you  have  attended  daring 
any  week  in  their  confinement? — I  should  say  there 
would  be  one. 

21.035.  How  many  cases  do  you  attend  in  confine- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  week? — Sometimes  I  have 
attended  two  in  a  week  ;  sometimes  one  in  a  week  ;  and 
sometimes  perhaps  I  go  two  or  three  weeks  without 
attending  a  case. 

21.036.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Did  not  you  say  you 
saw  two  cases  of  syphilitic  children  in  one  week  ? — Yes. 

21.037.  For  three  weeks  P — Not  for  three  weeks  con- 
secutively. 

21.038.  For  three  weeks  out  of  a  year  p — Yes. 

21.039.  That  is  six  such  children  a  year  in  all  ? — Yes. 

21.040.  And  how  many  children  would  you  see  in  a 
year  P — I  could  not  possibly  tell  you. 

21.041.  Would  you  see  100  or  50?— About  50,  I 
should  say,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

21.042.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  see  six  syphilitic 
children  out  of  every  50? — I  could  not  exactly  swear  to 
those  cases  ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  that. 

21.043.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  What  pcr-centage  do  you 
think  of  the  children  you  saw  at  Aberystwith  suffered 
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from  congenital  syphilis  P — I  would  not  like  to  say  :  it 
is  so  many  years  ago. 

21.044.  Have  you  no  idea ;  you  spoke  as  if  you 
thou°ht  it  was  very  common.  Do  you  think  the  pro- 
portion would  be  1  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent.  ?— I  really 
could  not  say. 

21.045.  Would  1  per  cent,  of  congenital  syphilis  at 
the  London  Hospital  for  Toung  Children  be  a  large  or 
small  per-centage  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  a  small 
per-centage. 

21.046.  What  should  you  think  would  be  the  per- 
centage ;  would  20  per  cent,  be  a  large  one  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

21.047.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  go  on  to  your  next 
point?— In  arm-to-arm  vaccination  the  most  favourable 
looking  pock  is  selected,  often  without  inquiring  into 
the  family  history.  Vague  and  general  questions  are 
asked.  "Are  you  healthy?  Is  your  husband?  Has 
"  your  child  ever  had  a  rash?"  From  igtiorance  or 
a  desire  to  save  time  or  trouble,  or  from  other  obvious 
motives,  favourable  replies  are  usual ;  and  the  vacci- 
nator is  not  informed  that  perhaps  a  week  or  a  month 
before  the  child  had  been  treated  for  a  rash  about  the 
buttocks,  soon  removed,  or  that  the  father  had  been 
treated  for  ulcerated  throat,  &c.  How  could  a  Public 
Vaccinator  divine  all  this,  or  within  the  period  of  his 
attendance  investigate  each  case  with  due  care  ?  It 
would  be  unjust  under  the  circumstances,  and  they  are 
ordinary,  to  hold  the  Public  Vaccinator  responsible. 

21.048.  Have  you  seen  the  practice  of  many  Public 
Vaccinators? — I  have  attended  Mr.  Dunn  in  London, 
from  whom  I  got  a  certificate,  and  I  was  then  supposed 
to  be  qualified  to  act  as  a  Public  Vaccinator.  My  father 
was  a  Public  Vaccinator  ;  and  I  would  not  be  positive, 
but  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  assis- 
tant at  Hornoastle  was  a  Public  Vaccinator. 

21.049.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Whan  you  acted  as  a 
Public  Vaccinator  how  did  you  proceed  ? — 1  carefully 
examined  the  cases  under  my  care  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  during  the  time 
that  I  acted  for  my  father  I  was  not  so  careful,  being 
young  and  inexperienced. 

21.050.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission,  when  you 
were  careful,  what  sort  of  examination  you  made  in 
detail? — I  asked  the  questions  I  have  just  read  to  you. 

21.051.  But  you  said  they  were  ''  vague  "  ? — They  are 
not  all  vague. 

21.052.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  ques- 
tions you  asked  which  were  not  vague  ? — I  asked  the 
question,  "  Has  your  husband  ever  suffered  from 
"  any  disease  of  any  kind;  has  he  ever  had  a  sore 
"  throat;  has  the  child  had  any  rash  or  been  suffering 
*'  from  anything;  has  it  always  been  a  healthy  baby 

from  its  birth  ;  have  you  noticed  anything  that  you 
"  can  tell  me  that  would  make  you  believe  otherwise  ?" 

21.053.  But  in  what  respert  were  those  questions 
which  you  have  just  enumerated  more  precise  than, 
those  which  you  have  referred  to? — I  cannot  say  that 
they  are  very  different  from  what  I  have  written  down 
here,  but  at  the  same  time  what  I  mean  is  that  the 
parents  have  not  quite  answered  those  questions  satis- 
factorily. 

21.054.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  make  any  examination 
of  the  children  ?  — I  did. 

21.055.  What  sort  of  examination  ? — I  stripped  off  the 
clothes  of  the  child  and  examined  it  to  see  if  there  was  any 
rash  about  it.  .  1  saw  whether  it  was  a  healthy  child, 
whether  it  was  thin  or  emaciated,  whether  there  were 
any  symptoms  of  anything,  whether  it  had  suffered 
from  any  disease — skin  affection,  for  instance. 

21.056.  Did  you  make  such  an  examination  as  that  in 

all  cases  in  which  you  used  the  child  as  a  vaccinifer  ?  

I  did  not ;  I  had  not  the  time  to  do  it  because  I  had  to 
vaccinate  100  at  a  time  very  often  ;  I  used  to  have  to  o-o 
to  a  little  country  house  where  all  the  children  were 
congregated  together,  and  I  had  to  hurry  through  as 
hard  as  I  could  in  order  to  get  to  the  next  station, 
there  were  half  a  dozen  stations,  and  I  had  to  rush  off 
from  one  to  the  other. 

21.057.  That  was  when  you  were  acting  as  Public 
Vaccinator  ? — Yes,  in  my  father's  practice. 

21.058.  Do  you  think  an  examination  of  the  kind  you 
have  referred  to  is  desirable  ? — I  think  it  is. 

21.059.  Did  you  find  the  time  sufficient  to  make  it  ? 
— Ifo  und  the  time  insufficient  in  each  case. 
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21.060.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Were  you  qualifie  1  at  the  Mr. 
time  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? — I  was  not  qualified    J.  B.  James, 
when  I  was  with  my  father.  M.Ii.C.S. 

21.061.  That  is  the  time  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? —    i  ~ 

That  was  one  time,  but  then  after  that  when  I  was  1892, 
qualified  I  went  as  a  qualified  assistant. 

21.062.  You  said  you  were  uncertain  whether  the 
gentleman  at  Horncastle  was  a  Public  Vaccinator  ? — I 
am  uncertain  about  that. 

21.063.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Will  you  tell  the  Com- 
mission when  it  was  you  were  apprenticed  to  your 
father,  in  what  year? — In  1868. 

21.064.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  such  care  ;is  you 
yourself  have  taken  is  unusual  amongst  Pub' ic  Vacci- 
nators ? — I  do. 

121,065.  You  have  named  three  whose  practices  you 
were  acquainted  with  ;  was  it  so  with  them  ;  were  they 
careful  in  their  examination  ? — I  do  not  consider  they 
were  careful. 

21.066.  Of  the  others  you  have  no  personal  know 
ledge  ? — Only  from  hearsay. 

21.067.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  At  Horncastle  you  say 
you  are  not  sure.  What  were  the  other  places  ? — 
Saxmundham. 

21.068.  Were  you   assistant  to  that  gentleman  ?-~ 
Yes. 

21.069.  Are  you  sure  he  was  a  Public  Vaccinator  in 
this  instance  ? — I  am  really  not  certain  about  it. 

21.070.  Then  you  are  not  sure  of  any  but  your  own 
father  P — As  to  my  own  father  I  know  for  a  fact. 

21.071.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  long  were 
you  with  your  father  as  acting  for  him  ? — I  was  vacci- 
nating for  him  for  six  years. 

21.072.  And  how  long  were  you  with  Mr.  Dunn  ? — I 
simply  went  there  to  get  a  certificate. 

21.073.  That  was  six  weeks  ?— Yes. 

21.074.  So  you  are  making  statement's  with  regard  to 
all  Public  Vaccinators  simply  upon  your  own  experience 
of  six  years  and  your  own  practice,  that  is  to  say,  your 
own  practice  as  a  Public  Vaccinator  acting  as  assistant 
to  your  father  ;  I  understand  the  only  time  you  have 
acted  as  a  Public  Vaccinator  was  the  six  years  you  were 
with  your  father,  and  the  time  you  were  under  instruc- 
tion by  Mr.  Dunn,  because  the  gentlemen  at  Horncastle 
and  baxmundham  you  are  uncertain  about  ? — I  am  un- 
certain, but  it  could  be  easily  found  out  by  reference  to 
the  Medical  Directory.* 

21.075.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  was  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  at  Horncastle  ? — Mr.  Ward  ;  he  is  now  dead. 

21.076.  And  at  Saxmundham  ? — Mr.  Ling. 

21.077.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  the  year  in 
which  you  assisted  Mr.  Ward  at  Horncastle  ? — I  think 
it  was  in  1878. 

21.078.  Could  you  give  the  year  in  which  you  assisted 
Mr.  Ling  at  Saxmundham  ? — 1874. 

21.079.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  When  you  speak  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  brought  being  diseased, 
does  that  include  all  those  experiences  of  yours,  on  each 
of  thoie  three  occasions  which  you  have  named  to  the 
Commission  when  you  acted  as  or  with  a  public  vacci- 
nator ?— Yes,  it  does  include  them. 

21.080.  In  every  one  of  those  instances  the  great 
majority  of  the  childen  that  were  brought  were  diseased, 
and  the  majority  of  those  who  were  diseased  were 
suffering  from  congenital  syphilis  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  is  my  belief. 

21.081.  (Mr.  Bright.)  In  Wales,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
in  Suffolk?— Yes. 

21.082.  (Chairman.)  You  would  say,  then,  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  at  the  age  at  which  they  are 
commonly  brought  for  vaccination  are  diseased,  and 
that  of  that  majority  the  greater  part  are  syphilitic? — I 
believe  so. 

21.083.  Have  you  at  all  thought  what  thai  would 
imply  concerning  the  whole  child  population  of  Eng- 
land ? — No,  I  have  not. 

21.084.  Will  you  now  go  on  with  your  statement?— 
The  attendant  clangers  of  the  present  practice,  namely, 
the  propagation  of  syphilis  and  the  propagation  of  other 
constitutional  diseases,  is  my  next  point. 

*  On  referring  to  the  Medical  Directory  I  find  that  Jlr.  Ling  was 
Public  Vaccinator  at  the  time  1  was  assisting  him, — J.  B.  J. 
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jyir,  21,085.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Did  you  come  here  of 

J.  B.  James,    your  own  motion  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
M.R.C.S.      sion? — I  was  asked  to  come  here.* 

~  21,086.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your 

23  Mar.  1892.  8tatCment  ? — The  next  is  the  remedy;  every  registered 
medical  practitioner  to  act  as  a  Public  Vaccinator,  and 
receive  the  vaccination  fee.  Effects  of  the  proposed 
remedy.  Congenital  syphilis  would  become  scarcer 
every  day.  As  an  illustrative  case,  one  of  my  patients 
brought  her  baby  to  me  for  vaccination.  I  found  the 
child  a  fine  plump  child,  healthy  looking,  with  a  clear 
skin.  Three  days  after  birth  the  child  came  out  in  a  rash 
very  marked  about  the  buttocks  and  anus  which  I  feared 
to  be  syphilitic,  and  suffered  from  purulent  ophthal- 
mia, which,  under  appropriate  treatment,  was  soon  re- 
moved. A  stranger  asking  the  mother  if  her  child  had 
ever  been  ill  would  have  been  answered  in  the  negative. 
Any  practitioner  under  such  circumstances,  misled  by 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  child,  might  have  inocu- 
lated dozens  of  children  with  unhealthy  lymph,  from 
its  seemingly  healthy  arm. 

21.087.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  you  speaking  of 
before  or  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash  when  you  say 
that  the  child  had  this  healthy  appearance  ? — After  the 
appearance  of  the  rash;  after  it  had  been  ur.der  treat- 
ment. 

21.088.  Would  the  mother  have  then  answered  that 
the  child  had  had  nothing  the  matter  with  it  ? — I 
believe  that  in  many  cases  they  would  have  answered 
so.  T  do  not  say  this  woman  would  have  answered  so. 
I  am  simply  quoting  what  I  believe  they  would  say. 

21.089.  But  if  you  will  read  again  what  you  have 
written,  you  will  find  that  you  are  speaking  of  a 
particular  case  ? — I  am  speaking  of  a  particular  case, 
and  I  suppose  such  a  thing  to  be  the  case. 

21.090.  Is  this  a  supposititious  case  altogether? — No, 
this  is  a  genuine  case,  a  case  in  Beimondsey.  • 

21.091.  In  that  case  you  say,  "  If  the  mother  had  been 
"  asked,  she  would  have  said  that  the  child  had  had 
"  nothing  the  matter  with  it  ?  " — I  cannot  say  she  would 
have  said  so. 

21.092.  But  you  said  she  would? — I  am  supposing 
she  would  have  said  that. 

21.093.  How  long  did  this  case  last ;  did  you  treat  it  ? 
— I  did  treat  it. 

21.094.  And  it  soon  recovered  ? — It  soon  recovered. 

21.095.  How  long  did  this  rash  last  which  you  say 
was  indicative  of  syphilis  ? — Three  or  four  days. 

21.096.  But  under  appropriate  treatment  the  syphi- 
litic symptoms,  which  were  very  marked  indeed,  dis- 
appeared in  three  or  four  days  ? — Yes. 

21.097.  Is  that  usual  within  your  experience  as  the 
duration  of  congenital  syphilis  under  excellent  treat- 
ment ? — It  has  been  in  two  or  three  cases  of  mine. 

21.098.  You  give  as  the  average  duration  of  con- 
genital syphilis  under  appropriate  treatment,  three  or 
four  days? — I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  the  case  is 
cured  of  congenital  syphilis,  I  say  that  the  symptoms 
have  gone. 

21.099.  The  symptoms  have  all  disappeared  ? —Yes, 
but  I  do  not  say  that  the  child  was  cured. 

21.100.  So  that  that  child  would  have  been  taken  for 
a  healthy  child  by  anybody  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
history  of  the  case. 

21.101.  1  ask  you,  is  it  your  view  of  the  case,  that 
with  appropriate  treatment  the  congenital  syphilis  did 
so  clear  up  in  three  or  four  days  that  nobodj-  would 
know  anything  about  it? — Yes. 

21.102.  So  that  you  would  give  the  duration  of  con- 
genital syphilis  under  appropriate  treatment  as  three  or 
four  days  ? — Under  appropriate  treatment  the  symptoms 
would  be  relieved. 

21.103.  Excuse  me,  it  is  something  more  than 
"  relief  "  if  all  the  symptoms  have  disappeared  so  that 
a  person  is  not  able  to  detect  anything.  But  I  will  put 
it  more  plainly  to  you.  In  three  or  four  days  all  signs 
of  congenital  syphilis  had  disappeared  ?— Yes. 

21.104.  That  is  your  experience,  that  in  three  or  four 
days  all  the  signs  would  disappear? — Yes. 


*  T  ought  to  have  stated  that  I  was  asked  to  jrive  evidence  because  I 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  public  vaccination  some  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  members  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  As  a  witness  I 
did  i.ot  represent  any  society  or  receive  any  fee  or  recompense  for 
coining  forward. — J.  B.  J. 


21.105.  (Dr.  Brislowe.)  What  is  the  treatment  which 
gets  rid  of  the  symptoms  in  three  or  four  days  ? — Mild 
mercurial  ointment  applied  over  the  abdomen  just 
below  the  umbilicus. 

21.106.  Was  there  any  internal  treatment? — Yes; 
grey  powder. 

21.107.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  apparently  desire  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  disappearance  of  the  syphilitic 
symptoms  and  the  curing  of  hereditary  syphilis  as  I 
understand  ? — Yes. 

21.108.  (Chairman)  In  this  case  was  it  known  to  you 
whether  either  of  the  child's  parents  had  had  syphilis  ? 
— It  was  known  to  me. 

21.109.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
the  child,  in  the  specific  instance  to  which  you  refer,, 
ever  afterwards  developed  symptoms  of  syphilis  P — The 
child  went  away  from  the  district. 

21.110.  How  long  was  it  under  your  observation 
before  it  went  away  ? — About  six  months. 

21.111.  Did  it  within  that  time  show  any  further 
signs  of  syphilis? — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  think  it 
did.  It  was  well  looked  after,  well  nourished,  and 
taken  great  care  of. 

21.112.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  you  have  been  surprised 
if  it  had  shown  further  sj'mptoms  ? — I  would  not  have 
been  surprised. 

21.113.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Was  that  child  vaccinated  ? — 
It  was  vaccinated  by  myself. 

21.114.  What  happened  with  regard  to  the  vaccina- 
tion ;  did  it  take  properly  ? — Yes. 

21.115.  Without  producing  any  rash? — No  rash 
followed. 

21.116.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  did  not  take  any  lymph 
from  it,  I  apprehend  ? — I  should  take  care  not  to  do  so. 

21.117.  Did  you  cite  that  case  because  you  conceived 
it  possible  that  lymph  might  have  been  taken  from 
such  a  child  at  a  station  ? — I  did. 

21.118.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  are  sure  it  was  a 
syphilitic  child  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

21.119.  What  were  the  signs  of  syphilis  besides  the 
rash  ? — I  would  take  it,  sir,  that  you  are  as  well  up  in 
that  as  I  am.  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  medically  ex- 
amined, but  simply  to  give  my  evidence.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  when  I  came  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons to  be  examined  I  was  examined  by  che  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  hardly  expected  to  be  examined  again. 

21.120.  (Chairman.)  The  question  is  whether  this 
child  had  syphilis  or  not  ? — It  had  syphilis. 

21.121.  What  were  the  signs  of  it? — The  rash. 

21.122.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Was  there  any  other 
evidence  ? — It  had  purulent  ophthalmia. 

21.123.  Any  other  signs ;  was  it  the  rash  and  the 
purulent  ophthalmia  that  led  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  congenital  syphilis  ? — And  the  family  history. 

21.124.  What  rash  was  it  the  child  had  ;  what  form 
of  rash  ? — A  coppery  rash  near  the  anus  and  buttocks. 

21.125.  Anything  else  ? — It  had  snuffles. 

21.126.  Is  purulent  ophthalmia  a  proof  of  congenital 
syphilis  ? — It  is  not  a  proof. 

21.127.  Is  it  a  disease  that  you  usually  attribute  to 
congenital  syphilis  ? — No. 

21.128.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  family  history  ?  — 
The  father  had  had  a  hard  chancre  "and  been  treated 
for  it  by  myself. 

21.129.  To  your  knowledge  the  father  had  had  a  hard 
chancre  ? — Yes,  and  he  had  an  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

21.130.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  This  child  you  did  not 
vaccinate  from  ;  you  vaccinated  it  ? — I  vaccinated  the- 
child. 

21.131.  When  did  you  vaccinate  the  child? — When 
the  child  was  three  months  old. 

21.132.  How  long  was  that ;  some  weeks,  was  it  not, 
after  the  total  disappearance  of  these  symptoms  ? — 
Yes. 

21.133.  But  the  child  at  the  time,  so  far  as  could  b& 
judged  by  examination,  was  well  ? — Yes. 

21.134.  Did  the  vaccination  pursue  a  normal  course  P 
-Yes. 

21.135.  Everything  was  quite  satisfactory? — Yes. 
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61.136.  (Chairman-)  What  is  your  next  point  ?— -That 
a  vaccinator  vaccinating  his  own  patients  would  be  best 
able  to  discriminate  between  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able subjects,  and  such  discrimination  would  be  exer- 
cised effectually.  I  might  suggest  incidentally  that,  in 
this  way  the  vaccination  fees  would  be  more  equally 
distributed  and  the  sanitation  better  looked  after.  The 
cbildrcn  would  not  be  brought  to  little  country  houses 
where  the  drainage  is  bad  and  all  crowded  together  in 
the  same  room  and  breathing  impure  air,  and  where, 
if  a  child  was  suffering — say,  from  small-pox — the 
small-pox  would  be  propagated. 

21.137.  Ton  mean  they  would  be  vaccinated  at  their 
own  homes  ? — They  ought  to  be  vaccinated  at  their 
■own  homes  or  at  the  surgery  of  the  medical  man, 
where  they  would  not  be  over-crowded. 

21.138.  Is  there  anything  eke  you  have  to  sayi1 — I 
think  not. 

21.139.  (Mr.  Bicton.)  Have  you  formed  an  opinion 
about  vaccination  as  to  its  effectiveness  in  guarding 
against  small-pox  ? — I  believe  that  it  modifies  small- 
pox, but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  thoroughly  protects  a 
person  from  small-pox. 

21.140.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  is  effective  to  any  extent  in 
modifying  the  disease  ;  would  it  last  for  seven  years? 
— I  believe  that  it  modifies  to  that  extent,  for  seven 
years. 

21.141.  Does  it  modify  it  for  the  whole  of  life  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

21.142.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  vaccinate 
now  ?— Yes. 

21.143.  Then  you  must  think  it  the  right  thing  ? — I 
am  not  an  anti-vaccinator ;  I  approve  of  vaccination 
if  it  is  done  properly,  but  I  certainly  object  to  paying 
a  fee  and  never  being  thoroughly  examined  when  you 
do  pay  that  fee.  When  I  went  to  pay  my  fee  of  a 
guinea  I  simply  went  up  to  the  Board  to  a  gentleman 
and  saw  him  vaccinate  a  few  cases,  and  I  said,  "Is 
■"  there  any  occasion  for  me  to  vaccinate  "  ?  He  said, 
"  No,  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  vaccinate  ;  you 
"  can  simply  come  here  and  go  away  again."  1  said, 
*'  Am  I  to  pay  a  guinea  fee  tor  that ;  do  you  call  your- 
"  self  examiner  in  vaccination;  will  not  you  test 
"  me  to  se-i  if  I  vaccinate  properly  ;  how  I  would 
"  vaccinate,  and  where  I  would  vaccinate  ?  " 

21.144.  But  you  might  have  been  angry  with  him,  if 
he  had  tested  you,  as  you  were  angry  with  me  for 
putting  a  question  to  you? — Not  if  I  were  paying  you 
a  guinea  a  day  for  examining  me. 

21.145.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  At  what  date  was  this 
whell  you  were  examined  by  Mr.  Dunn  ? — Only  five 
years  ago  ;  I  did  not  happen  to  have  a  certificate  from 
an  examiner  in  vaccination,  and  the  law  compelled  me 
to  have  it  if  I  wanted  to  take  an  appointment  as  a 
Public  Vaccinator. 

21.146.  Tou  told  Mr.  Dunn,  I  suppose,  how  long  you 
had  been  in  practice,  and  that  you  had  been  vaccinat- 
ing a  great  deal,  and  you  wanted  a  certificate  ? — No,  I 
simply  said  1  wanted  a  certificate  for  vaccination. 

21.147.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymj>le.)  You  are  of  opinion 
that  the  abuses  with  which  you  were  familiar  23  years 
ago  are  prevalent  now  ? — I  think  there  is  no  very  great 
difference  now. 

21.148.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  no  ex- 
perience of  vaccination  except  the  cases  you  mentioned 
at  those  remote  dates  ? — I  have  been  in  vaccination 
stations  and  seen  vaccination  done  by  the  medical  men 
at  those  stations,  but  I  have  not  been  a  Public  Vaccina- 
tor myself. 

21.149.  One  would  not  like  to  think  that  there  were 
many  cases  such  as  you  describe,  but  I  understand  you 
do  not  allege  that  there  ore,  from  any  knowledge  of 
your  own  ? — What  I  said  was  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

21.150.  But  your  experience  of  these  abuses  as  you 
descr.be  them  belongs  to  a  remote  period  ? — But  I  have 
heard  since  from  friends  of  mine  who  have  told  me. 

21.151.  (Br.  Collins  )  Did  Mr.  Dunn  certify  you  as  a 
proficient  in  vaccination  ? — He  did. 

21.152.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  kind  of 
examination  is  given  by  vaccination  instructors  before 
certifying  proficiency  ?— Applicants  for  certificates 
simply  have  to  appear  at  the  vaccination  station  ;  they 


stand  and  look  on  ;   and  they  are  never  asked  ar.y  Mr. 

questions  at  all ;  they  simply  get  their  certificate.  J.  B.  Jamei 

21.153.  Are  the  candidates  for  certificates  instructed  M.R.C.S. 
in  the  mode  of  recognising  congenital  syphilis  ? — No. 
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21.154.  Or  examined  upon  that  subject? — No,  not   i  

at  all. 

21, 1  r>5.  Are  they  put  through  a  course  of  microscopy 
in  regard  to  vaccine  lymph  ? — No. 

21.156.  (Sir  Edv:in  Galsworthy.)  J  understood  you  to 
say  tha.t  your  opinion  was  that  vaccination  presented 
the  small-pox  r — Modified  it. 

21.157.  Not  prevented  it  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  does 
prevent  if,  from  the  experience  1  have  had. 

21.158.  You  were  unable  you  said  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  per  cenjiage  of  children  suffering  from  syphilis 
who  cam.ii  to  you  ?— 1  was. 

21;  1 59.  Hut  you  stated  that  the  majority  of  children 
were  diseased  who  came  to  you,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

21.160.  And  that  of  that  majority  the  majority  were 
syphilitic  ?—  1  believe  they  were. 

21.161.  Do  you  know  what  per-centage  that  would 
be  on  the  whole  :  it  would  be  26  percent,  at  least,  would 
it  not  ?  If  the  majority  of  the  children  were  diseased 
that  would  be  at  least  51  in  100,  w^uld  it  not  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so. 

21.162.  And  the  majority  of  the  51  would  be  at  the 
least  26  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — It  would  be  so. 

21,163  Your  per-centage  of  syphilitic  children  would 
be  at  least  26  per  cent.;  is  that  your  opinion? — I 
believe  so. 

21.164.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  your  experience  of 
small-pox  which  made  you  doubt  that  vaccination  was 
a  preventative  ? — Cases  which  I  had  treated  for  small- 
pox which  had  been  vaccinated,  and  they  certainly  were 
not  so  virulent  as  those  cases  I  treated  which  had  not 
been  vaccinated. 

21.165.  That  made  you  think  that  it  modified  the 
small-pox  ? — Yes. 

21.166.  What  kind  of  vaccination  marks  did  you  find 
in  those  patients  with  small-pox  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated ? — I  found  in  some  two  marks  upon  the  arm  ;  in 
some,  three  and  four  well-marked  cicatrices. 

21.167.  You  mean  that  patients  within  your  own 
practice  had  contracted  small-pox,  they  having  two, 
three,  and  four,  cicatrices  upon  the  arm  p — Yes. 

21.168.  Could  you  tell  me  how  long  after  vaccina- 
tion p: — Some  of  them  had  been  vaccinated  more  than 
once. 

21.169.  Some  of  the  cases  had  been  re-vaccinated  ? — 
Yes,  within  seven  years. 

21.170.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the 
shortest  period  after  vaccination  or  re-vacciuation  in 
which  you  have  seen  small-pox  follow  ? — About  seven 
years. 

21.171.  Has  this  experience  been  in  Bermondsey  ? — 
Yes. 

21.172.  Have  you  had  much   small-pox   there  ? — I 
have  not  had  many  cases. 

21.173.  Have  you  had  any  fatal  cases  ? — Yes. 

21.174.  Were  you  able  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
the  fatal  to  the  total  number  at  all? — No,  I  could  not 
say  that. 

21.175.  Are  you  able  to  say  from  your  knowledge, 
whether  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  individuals 
have  had  any  effect  upon  small-pnx;  whether  small- 
pox has  been  more  common  in  insanitary  houses  or 
whether  it  has  been  more  severe  ? — It  has  been  more 
common  in  insanitary  houses. 

21.176.  Is  that  a  fact  which  has  impressed  itself  upon 
your  mind  ? — It  is. 

21.177.  Has  isolation  been  carried  out  in  cases  of 
small-pox  of  which  you  have  had  experience  ? — It 
has. 

21.178.  With  what  results  ;  has  it  been  successful  in 
limiting  the  infection  or  not  ? — It  has  limited  it. 

21.179.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  In  what  way  has 
isolation  been  carried  out  ? — In  not  allowing  anybody 
to  enter  the  room  except  the  nurse  who  ia  attending 
the  patient. 

21.180.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  How  have  you  been  able  to 
enforce   that    in  Bermondsey  P — To  the   best  of  my 
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ability  I  have  been  able  to  do  it.  I  have  asked  the 
friends  of  the  patient  to  do  so,  and  1  have  been  told 
they  have  been  isolated ;  that  nobody  but  the  nurse 
has  been  to  see  the  patient. 

21.181.  Could  such  isolation  be  carried  out  in  a  tene- 
ment house  with  families  occupying  a  room  or  two 
each? — in  those  cases  I  hare  had  them  removed  to  the 
hospital. 

21.182.  Have  you  been  able  always  to  get  them  re- 
moved?— Yes,  always  to  the  small -pox  hospital. 

21.183.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  find  much  opposition 
to  vaccination  in  Bermondsey  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  many 
would  never  have  their  children  vaccinated  at  all  if 
they  were  not  compelled. 

21.184.  (Mr.  Ficton.)  What  is  your  opinion  about 
compulsion  after  the  experience  you  have  had?— I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  wrong  to  compel  people  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated,  by  men  who  kro'V  nothing  about 
the  cases. 

21.185.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  Lliat 
people  in  Bermondsey,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
would  not  have  their  children  vaccinated  at  all  if  they 
were  not  compelled  ? — Very  largely. 

21.186.  (Sir  Gayer  Hunter.)  Upon  what  grounds  is 
that  ? — Because  they  do  not  think  there  is  any  benefit 
accruing  from  vaccination. 

21.187.  (Sir  Charles  Balrymple.)  Is  resistance  to  vac- 
cination very  general  in  Bermondsey  ? — Yes,  amongst 
the  patients  that  I  come  in  contact  with. 

21.188.  (Mr.  Meadows  White )  What  do  you  think,  if 
compulsion  were  abolished,  would  be  the  result  in  the 
statistics  of  vaccination  ;  would  it  reduce  considerably 
the  number  of  perse ns  vaccinated  in  the  population  ?  — 
I  believe  it  would. 

21.189.  Would  it  reduce  it  one-half? — I  should  say  it 
would. 

21.190.  And  perhaps  more? — Perhaps  more. 

21.191.  You  mentioned  certain  facts  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Collins'  question  ;  do  you  keep  any  record  or  statistics 
of  these  facts  ;  have  you  any  written  records  amongst 
your  papers  ? — Which  facts  do  you  refer  to  ? 

21.192.  With  regard  to  vaccinated  cases  which  have 
had  small-pox  with  two  or  three  marks  ;  have  you  kept 
any  special  record  of  them  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

21.193.  You  have  not  kept  any  record  in  the  way  of 
statistics  of  your  practice  in  that  respect  p — No,  except 
that  I  have  in  my  visiting  list  kept  an  account  of  a 
number  of  cases. 

21.194.  But  you  have  not  tabulated  or  wrought  them 
out  in  any  form  ? — No,  I  have  not  tabulated  them  in 
any  form. 

21.195.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Have  you  had  any 
cases  in  ycur  private  practice  this  year  of  small-pox 
which  have  not  been  removed  to  the  hospital  ships  P 
— I  have  not. 

21.196.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Have  you  any  auti-vacci- 
nationists  in  Bermondsey  ? — Yes,  there  are  certainly. 

21.197.  Are  they  active  and  zealous  P — Yes. 

21 .198.  Would  they  make  the  most  of  any  accidents 
which  came  to  their  knowledge  in  connexion  with 
vaccination  ? — I  believe  they  would. 


21.199.  If  they  had  heard  of  syphilitic  cases  would 
they  be  likely  to  see  about  them  ?— Yes. 

21.200.  Have  you  ever  heard  whether  they  have 
found  any  syphilitic  cases  in  Bermondsey  P — I  believe 
they  have,  but  I  could  not  remember. 

21.201.  What  is  your  reason  for  believing  that  they 
have  P — As  you  ask  me  that  question,  it  seems  to  come 
to  my  mind  that  such  a  thing  has  been  brought 
forward. 

21.202.  Within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Within  my 
own  knowledge,  but  I  could  not  possibly  tell  you. 

21.203.  Syphilis  lasts  a  considerable  time  usually,, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does,  through  a  life  time. 

21.204.  It  is  conspicuous  ;  it  is  not  a  thing  easily 
overlooked  ? — Any  medical  man  knows  that  if  a  person 
is  kept  in  good  health  and  fed  well  the  syphilis  lies 
dormant. 

21.205.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  a  child  had  contracted 
syphilis  from  vaccination  it  would  probably  suffer  for 
some  months? — Yes,  if  it  were  not  properly  treated 
and  fed  and  looked  after. 

21.206.  It  would  become  a  case  which  would  attract 
attention  ? — Yes. 

21.207.  Have  you  heard  of  any  individual  case  of  that 
kind  occurring  in  Bermondsey  of  a  patient  having 
syphilis  after  vaccination  ? — I  have  not. 

21.208.  Have  you  heard  (I  daresay  you  have  read 
upon  the  subject)  of  any  single  case  in  England  during 
the  last  few  years  of  syphilis  communicated  by  vaccina- 
tion ? — I  have. 

21.209.  Where?— That,  again.  I  must  decliue  to  tell 
you,  because  I  cannot  remember. 

21.210.  Have  the  anti-vaccinationists  got  hold  of  any 
single  case  in  England  within  the  last  ten  years  so  far 
as  your  knowledge  goes  ? — I  believe  they  have. 

21.211.  Could  you  give  me  any  reference  to  any  case 
where  they  have? — I  could  not. 

21 .212.  Should  you  be  astonished  to  be  told  that  they 
really  have  not  within  the  last  ten  years  P — I  would  be 
astonished  at  nothing. 

21.213.  You  have  spoken  as  if  you  thought  syphilis 
was  common,  as  if  you  thought  it  was  really  quite  a 
great  and  real  danger:  but  is  not  the  fact  that  no  such 
case  has  been  published  tolerable  evidence  that  it  is  very 
infrequent? — If  you  say  so. 

21.214.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  probably  have  not 
had  much  time  to  study  the  literature  of  the  subject?-- 
I  have  not  had  much  time  to  study  it. 

21.215.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  the  case  which  appeared 
to  be  in  your  mind  the  one  in  which  the  Coroner's  jury 
at  Leeds  found  that  the  child  had  died  from  syphilis 
acquired  at  or  from  vaccination  two  years  ago  P — I 
believe  that  was  the  case. 

21.216.  (Sir  Charles  Balrymple.)  Had  you  read  about 
it  p — I  had  read  about  it,  but  I  have  a  very  large  prac- 
tice so  that  I  do  not  remember  the  details  of  these 
cases. 

21.217.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  That  was  the  case  in  your 
mind  when  you  made  that  answer  to  me  ? — That  was 
the  case. 

21.218.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  question  of  syphilis  in  connexion 
with  vaccination  P — I  have  not. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  David  Dakers  examined. 


21.219.  (Chairman  )  You  wish,  I  believe,  to  speak 
about  the  case  of  your  child  born  on  October  the  4th, 
1882  ;  will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  you  wish  to 
state  ?  — About  February  1883  she  was  vaccinated  on 
the  left  arm,  in  four  places,  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Walker,  of, 
Brondesbury.  Two  of  the  places  healed  and  two  re- 
mained with  scabs  thereon  which  increased  and  united. 
At  the  age  of  two  years  and  four  months  these  began 
to  ooze  out  matter  from  the  scab,  and  the  child's  eyes 
became  sore.  Up  to  this  time,  by  the  family  doctor's 
advice,  she  took  strengthening  medicine,  chemical  food, 
cod  liver  oil,  &c.  In  1886  she  was  taken  several  times 
to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  where 
an  ointment  was  supplied  which  brought  off  the  scab 
and  left  a  red  sore.  The  eyes,  however,  getting  worse, 
the  treatment  was  stopped,  and  the  scab  returned, 
coming  off  about  every  two  or  three  months.  In  1887 
she  was  taken  to  Moorfields'  Eye  Hospital,  where  Dr. 
Lawson  prescribed  an  eye  wash  and  an  eye  ointment. 
They  have  been  better  ever  since.  Here  it  was  advised 
that  she  become  an  in-patient  for  her  arm ;  but  being  so 
young  and  weak,  consent  was  withheld.  She  was  weak 
and  thin  for  her  age  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  who  are  all  well  and  strong.  She  was  then  sent 
to  Perthshire  for  five  months,  but  the  arm  did  not 
improve.  The  scab  and  running  sore  alternated  con- 
tinually, and  on  the  26th  June  lt90  she  was  examined 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  by  Dr.  Acland.  In 
1891  the  family  doctor  recommended  Dr.  Koch's  treat- 
ment. Accordingly  she  went  to  St.  Monica's  Home, 
Brondesbury,  for  eight  weeks.  The  result  seemed  to  be 
a  cure,  the  skin  being  whole  except  a  few  pimply  look- 
ing points,  which  remained  so  for  about  three  months, 
when  on  each  there  grew  a  scab.  She  was  sent  to 
Perthshire  for  three  weeks  after  leaving  St.  Monica's 
Home.  She  is  now  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Payne.  She  has  been  kept  weak  by  the  pain 
and  the  drain  from  the  sore  these  nine  years,  and  it  is 
feared  she  may  never  be  free  from  the  consequences. 

21.220.  You  speak  first  of  the  time  of  the  vaccination 
and  then  you  say  that  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  four 
months  matter  began  to  ooze;  was  there  any  time 
during  that  interval  when  the  sore  completely  healed  ? 
— No,  there  was  a  scab  on  all  the  time. 

21.221.  And  that  never  healed  from  the  time  of  vacci- 
nation r — No. 

21.222.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  many  sores  were 
there  ? — At  first  she  was  vaccinated  in  fcur  points. 

21.223.  Did  all  four  remain  unhealed  ?— No,  two 
healed,  and  two  remained  unhealed. 

21.224.  With  crusts  upon  them  ? — Yes,  with  crusts. 

21.225.  {Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  formed  any  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  expense  you  were  put  to  by  this  un- 
fortunate occurrence  ? — Yes,  we  have  estimated  it  has 
cost  us  in  money  to  the  extent  of  150Z. 

21.226.  Have  you  lost  much  rest  through  it  ? — It  has 
been  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  and  work  for  both  the 
mother  and  myself. 

21.227.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  child  is  now,  how  old  p— 
Nine  ;  she  will  be  10  in  October. 


21.228.  Since  the  age  of  four  months,  when  the  child 
was  vaccinated  the  arm  has  never  healed,  I  understand  ? 
—No. 

21.229.  There  is  no  consumption  in  your  family  ?— 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

21.230.  Nor  in  your  wife's? — No;  my  father  and 
mother  are  still  alive,  and  they  are  between  60  and  70 
years  of  age. 

21.231.  Do  you  know  what  the  source  of  the  lymph 
was  from  which  the  child  was  vaccinated  ? — No  ;  I  hear 
it  has  not  been  traced. 

21.232.  Was  no  question  asked  at  the  time  when  the 
doctor  vaccinated  the  child  ;  did  your  wife,  for  instance, 
ask  him  where  he  got  it  from  ? — Not  at  the  time  of  the 
vaccination,  but  she  has  asked  often  enough  since. 

21,233  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  obtained  from 
the  calf  or  from  another  baby  P — I  have  heard  it  said 
that  it  was  obtained  from  the  calf,  but  I  have  heard 
later  that  it  is  unknown. 

21.234.  Did  the  doctor,  who  vaccinated  the  child, 
inform  you  where  he  got  the  lymph  ? — He  said  to  mo 
that  it  was  from  the  calf,  but  he  did  not  say  where. 

21.235.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — He  has  been  the 
family  doctor  right  on  through,  and  we  have  had  many 
conversations  about  it  continually,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  date  when  he  told  me  this. 

21.236.  Did  he  tell  you  it  was  from  the  calf  before 
the  case  was  inquired  into  by  Dr.  Acland  ? — I  believe 
so,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

21.237.  Is  the  child's  general  health  good  ? — Yes  ; 
she  has  had  no  other  disorder  of  any  sort,  only  she  is 
not  so  lively  as  our  other  children. 

21.238.  Had  she  any  cough  ? — Nothing  specially ;  she 
might  have  a  cold  at  any  time. 

21.239.  Did  I  understand  that  after  the  treatment  by 
Dr.  Koch's  method  the  arm  did  heal  or  did  not  heal  ? — 
With  the  exception  of  those  pimples  there  were  a  few 
small  pimples  still  left,  but  it  was  clear  of  the  scabs 
for  a  time  ;  it  was  healed  except  those  pimples  which 
again  broke  out. 

21.240.  It  has  got  worse  since  I  think  you  say  ? — Yes, 
it  is  larger. 

21.241.  So  as  to  necessitate  her  admission  into  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

21.242.  At  whose  suggestion  was  she  admitted  into 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital? — Dr.  Ac  land's  ;  he  has  been 
very  friendly  to  us  regarding  the  case,  and  he  advised 
us  to  put  her  in  there. 

21.243.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  When  did  tne  arm  first 
become  troublesome  after  vaccination  ;  after  what 
interval? — It  was  a  trouble  right  on,  in  seeing  that  thti 
scab  never  came  off. 

21 .244.  But  it  was  not  troublesome  at  the  time  the 
scab  was  there,  was  it;  did  that  cause  the  child  any 
trouble  ?  —Yes,  a  scab  on  the  skin  is  always  a  trouble. 

21.245.  Was  there  any  discharge? — Not  till  the 
child  was  two  years  and  four  months  ;  it  began  to  ooze 
out  matter  then. 
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21.246.  It  was  a  dry  scab  until  the  child  was  two 
years  and  four  months  ? — Yes. 

21.247.  vVas  there  any  inflammation ;  was  it  red? — 
That  I  cannot  say  now. 

21.248.  In  what  way  did  it  trouble  the  child?— It  did 
not  trouble  the  child  so  much  as  us,  so  far  as  I  know  ; 
of  course  we  did  not  know  how  far  the  child  felt  it. 

21,24y.  What  trouble  did  it  give  you,  the  fear  of 
further  consequences? — Yes,  and  the  care  of  it;  we 
wanted  to  give  it  every  chance  ;  not  to  knock  the  scab 
off  nor  have  it  injured  in  any  way,  therefore  it  was  a 
trouble  to  us. 

21,250.  Was  there  any  separation  of  the  scab  during 
the  two  years,  or  was  it  a  scab  which  remained  on  all 
the  time  ? — During  that  period,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
it  was:  *  .s  same  scab. 

21, 2J"1.  It  was  a  dry  scab  for  two  years? — Yes. 

21.252.  Then  it  became  troublesome? — Yes,  it  be- 
came a  running  sore. 

21.253.  But  it  was  for  a  period  of  two  years  a  dry 
scab  undisturbed,  which  did  not  come  off? — So  far  as 
my  memory  goes  it  was.  It  may  have  come  off  in  the 
usual  way  little  by  little. 

21.254.  But  during  that  two  years  were  you  aware 
that  at  any  time  there  was  an  open  sore  ? — No,  we  could 
not  call  it  an  open  sore  until  that  period. 

21.255.  There  was  no  discharge  for  two  years,  nothing 
that  stained  the  drer-s  ? — Not  to  our  remembrance. 

21.256.  I  am  only  speaking,  of  course,  to  your  re- 
membrance ;  was  any  care  taken  of  it  in  any  way ; 
was  it  dressed  with  any  particular  appliance  ? — Nothing, 
except  linen  or  lint ;  there  was  no  ointment  or  anything 
of  that  sort  applied  to  it. 

21.257.  Was  a  piece  of  lint  placed  upon  it? — If  there 
was  anything  special  more  than  the  clothes  it  would 
be  a  piece  of  linen  or  lint. 

21,258  A  piece  of  linen  or  lint  put  upon  it  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  dress  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but 
I  could  not  be  certain. 

21,250.  During  those  two  years  was  the  child  quite 
well  ?--Yes,  I  think  so. 

21.260.  It  was  allowed  to  eat  and  play  like  the  other 
children  ? — It  was  weakly  ;  it  was  reckoned  a  weak 
child,  and  was  getting  special  medicine  all  the  time. 

21.261.  Was  it  getting  thinner  ? — It  was  a  growing 
child  ;  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  getting  thinner,  but 
it  did  not  get  so  strong  as  we  thought  it  ought  to. 

21.262.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  say  you  had  special  medi- 
cine for  it;  on  what  account? — On  account  of  its 
weakness,  and  the  doctor  saying  that  the  child  would 
get  over  it  in  a  few  years,  whatever  it  was. 

21.263.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Was  there  one  scab  or 
two  scabs  ? — There  were  two  scabs  to  start  witb,  and 
during  those  two  years  they  united  so  that  they  met. 

The  witness 


21.264.  Then  it  became  one  scab  ? — Yes. 

21.265.  (Mr.  Picton.)  During  these  two  years  was  it 
all  the  time  under  medical  treatment ;  was  the  doctor 
coming  to  see  her  from  time  to  time? — Ycb,  not  every 
day,  of  course,  nor  every  week  jneihaps. 

21.266.  But,  he  had  never  ceased  attending? — No, 
been  still  in  his  hands. 

21.267.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  During  that  period 
had  the  child  any  sore  anywhere  else  P — No. 

21.268.  When  did  the  eyelids  first  become  bad  ?  

Sometime  after  the  sore  began  to  run  ;  I  could  not  give 
the  date. 

21.269.  (Mr.  Picton  )  Your  other  children  were  vacci- 
nated, Were  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  all  been  vacci- 
nated. 

21.270.  Were  any  of  them  affected  in  the  same  way  ? 
— No,  the  points  all  healed. 

21.271.  They  did  not  require  a  doctor  to  attend 
them  for  two  years  after  vaccination? — No,  none  of 
them. 

21.272.  Is  this  child  able  to  use  the  arm  that  was 
vaccinated  ?— Very-  little;  it  is  getting  worse  and 
worse,  and  stiff  at  the  joint,  on  account  of  her  being 
afraid  to  use  it. 

21.273.  It  hurts  her  to  use  it  ?— Yes. 

21.274.  Is  that  a  hindrance  to  her  learning  to  sew,  for 
example ;  she  cannot  hold  things,  I  suppose  ? — It  is  a 
great  hindrance. 

21.275.  (Dr.  QnWms.)  When  was  it  she  had  the 
breaking  out  on  the  head  which  is  stated  by  the  doc- 
tor P — I  think  it  was  about  three  years  ago. 

21.276.  When  she  was  six  years  old  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  about  that ;  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

21.277.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  had  other  children 
since  ? — Yes. 

21.278.  Are  they  vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

21. 279.  Was  this  child  and  were  the  others  vacci- 
nated out  of  any  opinion  of  your  own  on  the  subject; 
had  you  formed  an  opinion  about  vaccination  ? — We 
would  rather  not  have  done  it  with  the  others  after  her, 
only  we  were  compelled  to  do  it. 

21.280.  You  did  it  simply  in  obedience  to  the  law  ? — 
Yes. 

21.281.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  fuither  statement 
to  make? — I  should  desire  to  say  on  behalf  of  that 
child  that  since  she  is  maimed  in  this  way,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  she  ought  to  be  compensated  from  the 
State  by  an  annuity. 

21.282.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  put  it  that  you  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  injury  P — No,  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  injury. 

21.283.  Whom  do  you  regard  as  responsible? — The 
State. 

withdrew. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Moslin  examined. 


21.284.  (Chairman.)  You  had  a  daughter  born,  I 
believe,  in  November  1881,  and  she  was  vaccinated 
when  three  months  old  P — Yes. 

21.285.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  what 
you  wish  to  say  respecting  it ;  whom  was  she  vacci- 
nated by  ? — Dr.  Clareraont,  of  High  Street,  Camden 
Town. 

21.286.  Was  she  vaccinated  from  another  child? — 
Yes,  from  a  baby  about  the  same  age  as  herself;  three 
months,  I  should  say. 

21.287.  Was  that  child  healthy  ?— It  looked  so  ;  of 
course  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  saw  the  child  and  the 
mother. 

21.288.  She  looked  healthy,  did  she  ?—  She  looked  all 
right ;  it  was  a  little  girl. 

21.289.  What  followed  in  your  daughter's  case  ? — As 
the  vaccination  marks  died  off  a  place  seemed  to  gather, 
she  had  a  little  place  like  a  pea,  which  came  out  on  the 
-?hin  ;  that  gradually  increased  in  redness,  and  it  went 
on  from  one  to  the  other,  until  she  had  fourteen  of 
these  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  her  body,  mostly  on 
the  bgs,  arms,  hands,  and  feet. 


21.290.  How  soon  after  the  vaccination  did  it  come 
upon  the  chin  P — I  think  I  first  took  her  to  the  doctor 
when  she  was  about  six  months  old. 

21.291.  That  was  three  months  after  vaccination  ? — 
Yes,  after  the  vaccination  scar  had  thoroughly  cleared 
away.  It  might  have  been  a  few  weeks  before  this 
mark  upon  the  chin  really  came  to  anything  ;  then  it 
became  red,  and  afterwards  it  began  to  gather. 

21.292.  Was  there  any  time  after  the  vaccination 
when  she  seemed  to  be  quite  well  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
tell  with  infants ;  they  are  always  more  or  less 
irritable  and  disagreeable  ;  she  was  a  splendid  baby. 

21.293.  Was  she  ill  after  the  vaccination? — No, 
except  that  the  arm  was  a  little  inflamed  ;  I  did  not 
think  anything  of  it,  except  that  it  would  die  off. 

21.294.  Did  the  vaccinated  arm  get  quite  well  ? — The 
vaccinated  arm  got  quite  well ;  she  was  marked  in  five 
places  ;  they  all  took  and  they  all  healed. 

21.295.  How  soon  after  this  did  this  place  appear 
upon  the  chin  ?— I  should  think  it  would  be  four  or  five 
months  and  in  about  six  months  we  began  to  doctor  her. 
Then  the  abcesses  gradually  increased  from  |jlace  to 
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place,  and  I  found  that  it  had  commenced  about  the 
thumb  on  the  left  hand,  and  it  gradually  spread  all  over 
the  hand.  I  suppose  she  was  going  on  tor  twelve  months 
old  when  it  got  so  dark  red  and  very  inflamed  that  one 
of  my  lodgers  said,  V  If  you  will  take  her  to  the  University 
"  Hospital  they  are  very  clever  there,  and  they  will  see 
"  yon  at  any  time."  I  found  the  child  was  getting  into 
a  state  of  great  agony  :  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so 
I  took  her  there.  There  was  a  black  doctor  at  the 
University  Hospital,  I  do  not  know  his  name,  he  is 
since  dead,  he  committed  suicide.  T  believe.  I  was 
living  then  at  108,  Osnaburgh  Street,  N.W. ,  and 
he  said  "We  must  call  another  doctor;  "  and 
the  house  surgeon  came  to  see  her.  Then  this  black 
doctor  said,  "  It  must  be  opened,  that  is  the  only 
"  thing  to  do  with  it,"  and  then  they  took  her  into 
the  room  and  they  put  the  lancet  through  ;  I  suppose 
in  doing  that  they  cut  the  leaders,  and  the  thumb 
never  grew,  and  now  she  has  a  short  thumb  ;  she 
has  no  use  whatever  of  it ;  the  hand  is  entirely 
ruined.  Then  that  spread  right  over  the  back  of  the 
hand,  right  across  the  knuckles,  it  is  in  little  holes 
where  these  places  have  broken ;  that  was  very  bad 
indeed.  Then  by  degrees  the  other  hand  seemed  to 
come  the  same  ;  but  the  right-hand  thumb  she  can  use 
a  little.  Then  it  spread  all  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  body,  until  at  last  she  had  14  abscesses  ;  I  used  to 
have  14  places  to  dress  every  morning  when  I  washed 
her.  I  took  her  to  the  hospital,  and  they  wished  to 
open  them  all ;  I  objected  ;  I  asked  if  it  was  likely  to 
be  a  permanent  cure,  and  the  doctor  there  said,  "  Cer- 
"  tainly  not ;  "  and  you  know  that  if  you  do  not  let  them 
do  as  they  like,  they  are  done  with  you.  They  said, 
"  Of  course,  if  you  will  not  let  us  do  that  we  will 
"  simply  heal  the  places  up  as  well  as  we  can  and  you 
"  must  abide  by  it."  I  have  been  sent  about  from 
pillar  to  post  at  the  different  hospitals  ;  Dr.  Gould,  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  stiggested  I  should  take  her  to 
the  sea  side. 

21,2>6.  And  she  has  been  to  other  hospitals,  has  she 
not  ?  -•  Yes,  a  number  of  them  ;  to  the  Childien's  Hos- 
pital in  Great  Ormond  Street ;  I  had  her  there  for  a 
long  time. 

21,297.  And  to  others  still  ?— Yes,  to  pretty  well  all 
of  them;  to  the  Temperance  Hospital,  amongst  others; 
Dr.  Collins  had  her  at  the  Temperance  Hospital. 

21,2^8.  Did  any  of  the  doctors  say  what  they  thought 
she  was  suffering  from  ? — They  all  said  vaccination ; 
that  it  was  caused  through  vaccination  ;  I  could  get 
nothing  more  from  them. 

21.299.  What  did  they  call  the  disease  ?— Abscess. 

21.300.  What  else  has  been  done  lor  her? — Nothing 
in  particular;  only  doctoring  from  one  place  to  another. 
She  was  under  Dr.  Collins  in  August  or  September  ;  I 
never  took  any  notice  exactly,  not  thinking  I  was  going 
to  be  examined  about  it.  I  had  her  under  Dr.  Collins 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  he  was  laid  up  with  the  fever ; 
he  was  very  bad  with  the  fever,  and  there  was  another 
gentleman  taking  his  place  ;  1  think  he  was  a  foreigner  ; 
I  could  not  tell  you  his  name,  but  when  I  took  the 
child  down  to  him  he  said,  *■  This  is  your  child?  "  and 
I  said,  "Yes,  it  was,"  and  he  said,  "  Why  do  you  not 
"  send  her  to  the  sea  side  ?  "    I  said,  "  For  the  simple 

reason  that  no  one  will  take  her  ;  they  do  not  seem 
"  to  like  the  case  in  the  hospitals,  and  I  cannot  go 
"  with  her  into  the  country."  He  said,  "  Give  the  case 
"  to  me  and  I  will  try  and  get  her  to  the  Bo  Peep 
"  Hospital  or  Home  at  Hastings,"  I  said,  "Very  well, 
"  sir,  I  will  leave  it  to  you."  He  said,  "  Did  not 
"  Dr.  Collins  suggest  that  you  should  send  her  away  ?  " 
and  I  said,  "  Yes,  we  got  a  letter  for  her  to  go  to  East- 
"  bourne,  but  the  doctor  sitting  at  Margaret  Street 
I"  would  not  pass  her ;  "  he  said,  "  It  was  not  a  Qt  case 
"  for  the  nurses  to  have  to  be  bothered  with."  A  lady 
living  in  Chester  Terrace,  Eegent's  Park,  gave  me  that 
letter.  That  failing,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
then  at  last  a  friend  recommended  me  to  send  her  to 
Pitsea,  where  I  had  a  friend  who  had  a  cottage  The 
Child  was  there  12  months,  for  which  I  paid  7s.  a  week ; 
then  just  after  she  went  away  I  was  married  a^aiu,  and 
had  a  good  home  at  Crouch  Hill  to  which  I  could  take 
her,  but  I  kept  her  at  Pitsea  12  months,  because  the 
doctor  told  me  she  ought  to  stay  there  all  the  four 
seasons. 

21.301.  Was  she  nearly  well  then?— Yes.  She  is 
outside  now.  I  think  some  of  the  honourable  members 
of  the  Commission  ought  to  see  her  thumb,  to  see  how 
she  is  disfigured;  there  is  nothing  whatever  objection- 
able to  look  at. 


21.302.  (Chairman.)   Have  you  anything  more  that  Mm. 
you  would  like  to  state?- No,  I  do  not  think  there. is     32  Maitin 
anything  more  to  be  done  in  the  matter.   

21.303.  (Mr.Pidon.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  you;  .  ,8y 
you  told  us,  I  think,  that  all  the  doctors  you  took  the 

child  to  said  that  the  cause  of  these  sores  was  vaccina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

21.304.  Did  Dr.  Gould  tell  you  so?— Yes  ;  Dr.  Gould 
did  especially. 

21.305.  Did  Dr.  Collins  tell  you  so? — Yes;  most  of 
the  doctors  wanted  me  to  take  her  back  to  Dr.  Clare- 
mont ;  but  how  could  he  help  it?  He  could  not  help 
it ;  he  simply  vaccinated  the  child. 

21.306.  You  have  had  other  children,  have  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

21.307.  Were  they  vaccinated  P— Yes,  all  of  them. 

21.308.  Did  any  of  tbem  suffer  in  the  same  way? — 
None  of  them. 

21  309.  You  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  same 
kind,  have  you  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  we  have  a  gentleman 
friend  living  in  Essex — I  suppose  he  is  going  on 
between  50  and  60 — 1  think,  that  is  the  only  case  I 
ever  saw  like  her;s  ;  he  has  the  flesh  off  his  arms  in  the 
same  way  as  she  has. 

21.310.  But  be  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  ? — No,  he 
was  simply  a  neighbour  ;  he  was  talking  about  it  the 
other  day. 

21.311.  Were  you  at  that  time  carrying  on  business  ? 
— Yes  ;  at  No.  108,  Osr.aburg  Street,  Regent's  Park. 

21.312.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  you  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money  upon  the  case  ? — It  was  not 
really  so  much  the  money  spent  as  the  waste  of  time, 
and  having  to  pay  other  people  while  I  was  taking  her 
to  these  hospitals.  The  greatest  outlay  was  while  I 
had  her  in  the  country  ,  beyond  that  it  was  not  so 
much  loss  of  money  as  loss  of  time,  and  to  me  time  was 
money,  because  f  wras  working  for  a  living  and  had 
three  children  to  keep.  Now  1  am  not  working  for  a 
living. 

21.313.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  arm  healed  up  rightly  after  vaccination, 
and  you  thought  the  child  was  doing  well? — Yes, 
except  that  the  child  was  always  irritable  and  fidgetty 
as  though  there  was  something  inwardly  the  matter 
that  we  could  not  tell  until  the  abscesses  began  to 
appear. 

21.314.  About  three  months  after  vaccination  these 
places  began  to  appear? — Yes,  I  think  she  was  nearly 
six  months  old,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect.  , 

21.315.  What  led  you  to  connect  these  places  in  your 
mind  with  the  vaccination  if  the  arm  healed  up  satis- 
factorily after  vaccination  ? — I  did  not  say  that  I  thought 
it  was  vaccination  ;  I  simply  did  not  trouble  about  it ; 
it  was  the  doctor  suggested  that. 

21.316.  What  doctor? — Any  of  them  ;  the  firefc  doctor 
who  lanced  her  face  was  Dr.  Adamson  or  Adams,  in 
Aldersgate  Street ;  it  is  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you 
go  between  the  Post  Office  and  Aldersgate  Station  ;  he 
was  recommended  to  me  ;  I  paid  him  ;  he  was  a  private 
doctor. 

21.317.  He  attributed  these  places  to  vaccination  ? — 
He  said,  "  What  have  you  done  with  the  child  ?  "  L 
said,  "  I  have  had  her  vaccinated."  He  said.  "Was 
"  she  healthy  before  she  was  vaccinated,"  and  I  said, 
"  To  all  appearance,  so  far  as  I  knew;  "  I  said,  "  She 
"  had  a  very  fine  arm,  and  there  were  five  babies  vacoi- 
"  nated  from  her  arm."  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  except  what  the  doctors  told  me  ;  the  doctors 
suggested  that  it  was  vaccination. 

21.318.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  It  was  Dr.  Adams,  I 
think  ;  are  you  quite  sure  he  told  you  it  was  from  vac- 
cination ?  —Yes,  they  all  did  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

21  319.  As  you  repeated  the  conversation  you  say  he 
asked  you  what  could  be  the  cause  of  it,  and  then  you 
mentioned  vaccination  ;  did  he  then  say  that  was  the 
cause  of  it  ,? — Yes,  he  said,  "Is  this  your  child?"  I 
said,  "  Yes  ;  "  he  said,  "  What  have  you  been  doing 
"  with  her ;  has  she  had  a  knock  or  anything  of  that 
"  kind?"  I  said,  "  No,  she^has  been  vaccinated."  He 
said,  "  Then  I  should  say  this  was  the  result  of  it." 
That  was  the  first  abscess  which  had  been  attended 
to. 

21,320.  Did  Mr.  Gould  tell  you  the  same  thing  in 
plain  language  ;  that  it  was  due  to  vaccination? — Yes. 
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21.321.  What  did  he  tell  youp—  I  could  not  teil  you 
exactly  what  he  said  ;  you  had  as  many  as  50  doctors 
around  3  0U  all  asking  questions. 

21.322.  Did  you  have  as  many  as  50  doctors  round 
you  P — Yes ;  there  are  quite  as  many  as  that  at  the 
University. 

21.323.  Could  you  rememher  the  names  of  any  other 
doctors  who  told  you  this  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  doctor  at  Osnaburg  Street.  Another 
doctor  at  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  said  he  should  have  stamped  it  out  entirely  ; 
she  walked  under  his  care. 

21.324.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of 
the  total  number  of  doctors  who  have  seen  your  child  P 
— ~No,  that  would  be  impossible  ;  there  was  the  Sam- 
maritan  Hospital;  that  was  Dr.  Day,  he  recommended 
me  to  take  her  to  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  She  was  too  young  for  ihem.  The 
doctor  at  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  said  he  would  take 
her  in  tnere  if  the  hospital  was  not  going  r,n  be  upset 
for  the  building  of  a  new  wing,  because  the  left  arm 
was  very  bad ;  he  would  try  and  doctor  it;  we  never 
thought  she  would  get  the  use  of  it,  but  she  has  got 
the  use  of  it,  although  there  is  no  flesh  upon  it  hardly. 

11.325.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  did  not  occur 
.0  you  that  it  was  due  to  vaccination? — ZNTo,  I  cannot 


say  I  troubled  about  it ;  it  is  no  use  saying  I  did,  be- 
cause I  did  not ;  I  simply  thought  the  child  was  going 
wrong ;  I  never  thought  we  should  pull  her  through, 
but  I  did  not  think  the  abcesses  would  go  on  increasing 
from  place  to  place ;  on  the  leg  they  spread  from  one 
to  another;  one  would  come  and  then  another  would 
come,  and  they  would  seem  to  break  into  one  another. 

21.326.  (Dr.  Collins.)  When  you  took  the  child  to  the 
Temperance  Hospital,  did  you  mention,  the  first  time 
you  went  there,  to  the  doctor  you  saw  fciiat  the  cause  of 
the  child's  illness  had  been  suggested  to  you  by  the 
previous  doctors  to  be  due  to  vaccination  P — I  think  it 
is  very  likely  I  did,  but  I  could  not  say  for  certain  ; 
because  one  got  so  muddled  up  at  so  many  different 
places.  ■  I  may  say  that  I  never  went  after  this  exami- 
nation, it  came  to  me  ;  I  never  asked  anybody  to  brin°- 
the  case  forward  before  the  public ;  I  was  applied  to  by 
writing. 

21.327.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Who  applied  to  you  by 
writing  P— Mr.  Lynn,  I  think  his  name  is,  but  how  he 
got  to  know  of  the  case  I  cannot  teil  you  ;  I  had  a  letter 
sent  to  me  with  an  addressed  envelope  for  me  to  send 
back,  but  1  did  not  do  it  because  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
bothered ;  I  never  applied  to  bring  the  case  before 
anyone's  notice. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Gesar  Dudley  Sherrard,  M.R.C.S.,  examined. 


21.328.  (Chairman.)  Tou  are  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

21.329.  And  a  Licentiate  of  King's  and  Queen's 
College,  Ireland? — Yes. 

21.330.  Are  you  surgeon  to  the  Coastguard  Station 
at  Eastbourne  ? — Yes. 

21.331.  What  are  the  facts  which  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the  practice 
of  vaccination  ? — That  I  have  seen  it  followed  by 
certain  diseases  ;  I  have  seen  syphilis  following 
vaccination  in  children. 

21.332.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  a  particular 
case  of  it  ?— Yes  ;  I  have  one  particular  case  where  a 
child  of  perfectly  healthy  parents,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  perfectly  healthy,  was  vaccinated  by  the 
Public  Vaccinator,  and  within  a  month  or  three  weeks 
afterwards,  wheu  I  was  called  to  see  it,  it  had  begun  to 
develop  the  symptoms  of  infantile  syphilis.  *  I  had 
another  doctor  in  to  see  it  at  the  time,  because  1  felt 
interested  about  the  case. 

21.333.  When  was  this  ? — It  was  some  years  ago  ; 
about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

21.334.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  more 
detailed  account  of  the  case  ? — No  I  cannot,  because  I 
?ras  not  taking  any  notes  with  a  view  to  giving 
evidence ;  I  am  not  an  anti- vaccinator  in  that  way  ;  I 


have  not  been  associated  with  the  question  in  any 
way.    I  do  not  keep  any  specific  notes  of  the  case. 

21.335.  How  long  did  you  attend  the  child  P — About 
three  weeks  ;  we  were  puzzled  about  the  symptoms  of 
the  child ;  the  mother  was  so  healthy  and  the  father  so 
healthy,  and  the  other  children  also.  The  symptoms 
pointed  to  its  being  syphilitic,  and  I  could  find  nothing 
else  to  account  for  it,  except  that  the  child  had  been 
vaccinated  :  the  mother  did  not  associate  it  with  the 
vaccination,  because  it  never  entered  her  head  ;  and  I, 
not  being  able  to  acoount  for  the  symptoms  in  any 
other  way,  found  out  that  the  child  had  been 
vaccinated. 

21.336.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Had  the  vaccination  sore 
healed  ? — Yes,  the  vaccination  sore  had  healed. 

21.337.  It  had  cicatrised  ?— Yes. 

21.338.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  What  were  the  symptoms 
which  the  child  presented  ? — It  had  the  usual  symptoms 
of  infantile  syphilis  ;  it  had  a  running  of  the  nose  and 
a  rash. 

21.339.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  was  three  weeks 
or  a  month  after  vaccination  ? — -Yes. 

21.340.  Those  vaccination  places  had  healed  P — They 
had  healed.  The  child  yielded  to  mercurial  treatment 
and  the  anti-syphilitic  treatment  generally  which  I 
gave;  she  improved  under  that,  and  did  not  improve 
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until  I  did  give  her  that.  I  tried  several  other  things 
before  that^  and  she  got  worse;  then  I  put  her  on 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  child  got 
better. 

21.341.  Do  not  you  think  the  period  between  the 
vaccination  and  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  is 
very  much  too  short  P — It  might  be  too  short. 

21.342.  Do  secondary  symptoms,  the  rash  and  so 
forth,  appear  at  a  shorter  period  than  tvro  months  from 
the  date  of  the  reception  of  the  poison  generally  P— I 
did  not  keep  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  date ;  it 
may  have  been  a  month. 

21.343.  You  told  the  Commission  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  the  vaccination,  the  vaccination  places 
having  progressed  satisfactorily,  healed  ? — I  know  the 
cicatrix  was  on  the  arm  at  the  time,  I  know  I  cal- 
culated that  it  was  within  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  from  the  time  the  child  had  been  vaccinated. 

21.344.  Supposing  the  child  had  received  syphilis 
upon  vaccination,  what  would  have  been  tbe  ordinary 
course  of  the  vaccination  places ;  supposing  the 
syphilis  to  have  been  communicated  by  vaccination, 
do  you  think  your  case  was  a  typical  one  ? — I  had  never 
noticed  such  a  case  before,  so  I  could  not  tell. 

21.345.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  vaccination  places 
would  progress  satisfactorily  and  heal  under  such 
circumstances? — I  could  not  express  any  opinion  upon 
that. 

21.346.  Should  you  have  expected  to  find  a  swelling 
in  the  armpit,  supposing  the  syphilis  had  been  com- 
municated ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  had  never  seen  a  case 
of  a  similar  description  before,  and  I  cannot  give  any 
idea  what  I  would  have  expected  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

21.347.  Admitting,  as  I  suppose  wouia  be  generally 
admitted,  that  the  rash  would  not  appear  till  about  two 
months  after  the  inoculation  of  the  poison,  do  not  you 
suppose  it  is  much  more  likely  that  this  child  would 
have  inherited  a  taint  or  contracted  if  in  some  other 
way  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

21,343.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  chancre  upon  the 
arm,  ought  there  not? — I  do  not  know  whether  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  chancre  upon  the  arm  or  not ;  I 
cannot  answer  that  question  ;  I  think  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  if  poison  be  introduced  a  chancre  must 
occur  upon  the  seat  of  the  inoculation,  and  here  none 
did. 

21.349.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Did  you  say  that  the  child 
was  under  your  care  for  three  weeks  P — It  was  under 
my  care  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  I  think. 

21.350.  Did  the  child  get  well  in  that  time  ?— No, 
not  well.it  improved  very  much  and  it  got  permanently 
well  afterwards  ;  they  were  only  poor  people,  and  I 
attended  the  child  until  it  began  to  improve  and  get 
better,  and  then  I  left  oil'  attending  it. 

21.351.  How  long  afterwards  did  you  know  anything 
of  the  child? — I  think  it  was  some  couple  of  months 
afterwards;  I  did  not  collect  the  evidence  in  the  case ; 
it  was  an  anti-vaccinator  who  came  to  me  afterwards 
and  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  told  me  that  the  child 
was  perfectly  well  and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  history 
of  it ;  that  was  the  way  the  case  came  before  me. 

21.352.  Was  that  recently  ?— No,  the  anti-vaccinator 
came  to  me  about  two  or  three  months  afterwards. 
There  was  some  talk  about  it  then,  and  a  man  came  to 
me  about  ic,  and  I  then  recalled  all  the  particulars  I 
could  about  the  case. 

21.353.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  who  the  other 
doctor  was  who  attended  the  child? — I  cannot  remem- 
ber his  name,  because  it  is  three  or  four  years  ago  ;  I 
had  never  seen  a  similar  case  before,  and  for°that 
reason  I  called  him  in. 

21 .354.  "Where  was  the  case  ?— At  Eastbourne. 

21.355.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  the  other  doctor  confirm 
your  diagnosis  ? — Yes. 

21.356.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  you  know  the 
parents  of  the  child? — I  know  where  they  came  from; 
they  were  labouring  people ;  they  had  moved  in  from 
the  country. 

21.357.  Did  you  examine  them  upon  the  question  of 
syphilis  ? — Yes. 

21.358.  Were  they  both  perfectly  free  ? — Yes. 

_  21,359.  Was  there  no  history  of  syphilis  on  either 
eide  ? — No,  I  took  some  trouble  about  that  at  the  time. 
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21.360.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Was  the  child  vaccinated  Mr.  C.  I). 
from  some  other  child  ? — That  I  could  not  say  ;  I  know  Shertard, 
she  was  vaccinated  b\  Dr.  Wallis,  and  he  was  the  Public  M.lt.C.S. 
Vaccinator.   

21.361.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  vac-  6^1^-J^9'- 
cinated  from  some  other  child  ? — No. 

21.362.  (Chairman.)  Is  Dr.  Wallis  living  now  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  living  now. 

21.363.  Where  was  heP^Al  a  place  called  Alfreston, 
in  Sussex. 

21.364.  (Dr.  Brislowe.)  Did  you  inquire  from  him  at 
the  time  what  the  source  of  the  vaccine  was  ? — No,  1 
did  not  make  any  such  inquiry. 

21.365.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  the  other  doctor  whom  you 
called  in  also  believe  that  it  was  caused  by  vaccination  ? 
— Yes. 

21.366.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  You  cannot  remember  who 
the  other  doctor  was? — No;  I  remember  there  was  a 
second  opinion,  but  I  could  not  say  which  of  the  various 
doctors  it  was. 

21.367.  Wa3  the  other  medical  man  who  saw  the  child 
with  you  then  filling  any  public  position,  do  you 
remember  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

21.368.  Do  you  know  if  the  parents  and  the  child  are 
still  at  Eastbourne? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  nearly  out 
of  practice  ;  1  do  not  do  any  practice. 

21.369.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  know  whether 
the  mother  had  other  children  ?— Yes,  she  had  several ; 
I  forget  the  exact  number,  but  I  know  there  wero 
several  children. 

21.370.  Had  the  mother  had  any  miscarriages  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  she  has  had ;  I  think  I  inquired  upon  that 
matter. 

21.371.  You  are  sure  you  inquired  into  that  ?  —Yes,  I 
inquired  into  all  matters  of  that  kind,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  evidence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
myself  that  such  a  thing  was  possible;  I  never  thought 
it  was  possible  before. 

21.372.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  sec  the  child  any  length 
of  time  after  you  had  visited  it  professionally  ? — I  saw 
it  some  time  afterwards,  I  think ;  this  anti-vaccination 
man  came  and  asked  me  to  see.  it,  because  it  was  quite 
well. 

21.373.  How  long  ago  would  that  be  ? — It  was  about 
two  or  three  months  afterwards  ;  it  had  recovered. 

21.374.  Can  you  give  the  name  and  the  then  address 
of  the  parents  ? — I  could  not,  but  I  could  find  out. 

21.375.  The  Commission  would  be  giad  if  you  would 
supply  it  for  their  information,  and  also  the  name  of 
the  medical  man  who  attended  with  you  ? — I  think  I 
could  find  that  out ;  I  think  the  anti- vaccination  man 
would  know  it. 

21.376.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  furnish  that  infor- 
mation to  the  Commission  ? — I  will  procure  all  the 
information  I  can  upon  the  matter. 

21.377.  There  is  another  case  which  I  think  3rou 
desire  to  bring  before  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a  remarkable  case  in  Homer  ton,  that  was  in  the 
year  1881  ;  it  was  a  case  I  had  never  seen  anything  like 
before ;  it  was  a  case  of  confluent  small-pox,  and  was 
sent  the  second  day  after  I  saw  it  to  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  ;  it  was  the  case  of  a  general  servant  in  the 
house  of  a  family  who  were  strong  anti-vaccinators  ; 
none  of  the  children  were  vaccinated ;  the  grown-up 
people  bad  been  vaccinated  in  their  youth,  but  none  of 
the  children;  and  there  were  several  children  in  the 
house.  This  girl  had  been  vaccinated  about  three 
months  previously.  I  know  it  was  about  three  months  ; 
she  was  taken  when  I  came  in ;  she  had  small-pox  of  a 
very  bad  type.  I  ordered  her  removal  to  the  hospital, 
and  she  was  removed  immediately  to  the  Small-pox 
Hospital.  I  expected  some  of  the  people  of  the  house 
to  be  taken  with  it ;  they  were  all  very  much  afraid, 
but  none  of  them,  were  taken  with  it.  I  noted  it  at  the 
time  as  being  a  very  curious  fact. 

21.378.  Did  you  vaccinate  her? — No,  she  had  been 
perfectly  vaccinated,  she  had  the  marks  on  her  arm. 

21.379.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  many  marks  had  she? — 
I  think 'she  had  four ;  I  know  she  had  been  vaccinated. 

21.380.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  What  age  wa3  she  ? — 
About  25- 

21.381.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  That  was  a  ca3e  of 
co.ifluent  small-pox  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  C.  I).        2  1  ,382.  Very  bad  indeed  ?— Yes. 

Alec's'         21,383.  How  long  had  it  been  out  when  you  saw  her  ? — 
'         '  I  do  not  know  what  day  it  was  ;  but  I  was  very  much 
.  .  r  jgg2  astonished  to  find  that  they  had  not  sent  for  me 
 '  '  previously. 

21.384.  You  bad  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
vaccination  scars  upon  the  arm  ? — I  do  not  remember 
any  difficul  ty ;  I  remember  I  noticed  she  had  been 
vaccinated. 

21.385.  The  marks  were  distinct  enough  for  you  to 
observe  them  ? — I  cannot  remember  that. 

21.386.  But  it  is  a  very  important  point,  whether 
there  were  scars,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  important 
point. 

21.387.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  there,  were  four 
scars  ? — I  satisfied  myself  that  she  was  efficiently 
vaccinated  ;  she  had  three  or  four  scars. 

21.388.  You  satisfied  yourself  by  the  scars  that  she 
had  been  efficiently  vaccinated? — Yes. 

21.389.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  "Was  it  a  second  vaccina- 
tion ? — Yes,  a  second  vaccination. 

21.390.  Do  you  know  that  the  scars  were  not  the 
result  of  the  first  vaccination  ? — -I  do,  because  they  were 
shown  to  me  at  the  time. 

21.391.  Upon  what  evidence  do  you  rely  as  showing 
that  the  marks  were  not  from  the  first  vaccination 
instead  of  the  second  ? — From  the  girl  herself. 

21.392.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Were  there  any 
other  cases  in  the  house  from  which  she  came  ? — No. 

21.393.  How  was  it  supposed  she  got  small-pox? — 
There  was  an  epidemic  of  it  at  the  time  ;  I  was  seeing 
cases  every  day ;  I  think  it  was  in  1881  or  18S2.  g 

21.394.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  "When  you  came  to  the 
house,  did  you  find  the  people  had  taken  any  steps  to 
isolate  her,  or  was  she  mixing  freely  with  the  family  ? — 
She  was  in  bed,  but  the  people  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  her  at  all ;  she  had  not  been  isolated. 

21.395.  The  rash  was  thickly  out,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

21.396.  (Dr.  ^Collins.)  Did  you  recommend  the  vac- 
cination of  the  unvaccinated  children  ? — Yes,  1  think  at 
the  time  I  did. 

21.397.  Did  the  parents  adopt  your  recommendation  ? 
— 1  do  not  think  they  did  j  I  think  they  were  very 
much  set  against  it. 

21.398.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  You  are  not  aware 
that  they  did  ? — They  may  have  been  vaccinated  by 
somebody  else  ;  but  I  know  that  nobody  took  the  small- 
pox in  the  house  ;  I  know  that  they  would  not  let  me 
vaccinate  the  children  at  the  time  ;  I  was  not  very 
pressing  about  it. 

21.399.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  The  servant  was  taken  to  the 
small-pox  hospital  ? — Yes,  she  was  taken  to  the  small- 
pox hospital  at  Homerton. 

21.400.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Did  she  recover  ?— Yes. 

21.401.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Could  you  give  her  name?-  ■ 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  find  her  name  out. 

21.402.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Could  you  give  her 
address,  which  would  answer  the  same  purpose  ? — No, 
I  did  not  take  it,  except  for  my  own  information  at  the 
time,  which  would  be  some  10  or  11  years  ago ;  I  was 
rather  interested  in  the  case  at  the  time,  but  I  had  no 
idea  of  giving  evidence  in  any  way. 

21.403.  (Br.  Bristowe)  Did  you  attend  the  family 
after  the  removal  of  the  servant  ? — I  saw  the  family 
afterwards. 

21.404.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Did  any  other  case 
arise  in  the  house  ? — No. 

21.405.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  ask  afterwards 
whether  they  had  had  their  children  vaccinated? 
—I  cannot  remember  ;  but  the  impression  upon  my 
mind  is  that  they  were  anti-vaccinators,  and  that  they 
held  out  against  it ;  that  they  were  not  vaccinated 
afterwards  ;  and  that  none  of  them  had  small-pox  ;  I 
think  the  man  came  and  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

21.406.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
is  the  point  of  the  case.  I  understand  this  person  got 
the  small-pox  in  spite  of  vaccination ;  but  as  to  the 
others  not  taking  it,  do  you  think  small-pox  is  not 
infectious  ? — I  think  it  is  infectious,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
very  curious  fact  that  the  others,  being  unvaccinated, 
did  uot  take  it, 


21.407.  Are  you  sure  that  what  she  had  was  small- 
pox ? — I  am  quite  sure. 

21.408.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  But  you  say  you  are 
not  sure  that  the  others  were  not  vaccinated  afterwards  ; 
you  say  your  impression  is  that  they  were  not  ? — I  know 
that  they  were  not  vaccinated  within  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night of  that  time. 

21.409.  (Mr.  Picton.)  That  would  be  too  late  to 
counteract  any  effect  of  infection  ? — Yes. 

21.410.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  sort  of  a  house  was 
this  ? — They  were  middle-class  tradespeople ;  they  had 
a  general  servant. 

21.411.  Who  attended  upon  the  girl  when  she  was 
ill  ? — 1  think  her  mistress  took  her  what  she  wanted. 

21.412.  The  mistress  attended  her :  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  children  went  to  her? — No,  I  daresay 
not ;  but  they  had  no  suspicion  that  it  was  a  case  of 
small-pox. 

21.413.  (Sir  Charles  Ba,lrym,ple.)  You  never  thought 
of  having  to  give  evidence  on  this  case,  therefore  you 
made  no  record  of  it  at  the  time  P — I  had  no  idea  of  it ; 
it  was  only  for  my  own  information  that  I  collected  the 
facts  ;  L  never  had  any  idea  of  giving  evidence.  I  am 
not  an  anti-vaccinator  in  that  sense  ;  I  am  not  thrown 
in  with  that  party. 

21.414.  Therefore  you  have  no  record  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  girl  as  to  whether  it  was  her  first  or  seccnd 
vaccination  ? — I  have  only  gone  by  my  recollection.  I 
took  no  note  at  the  time,  but  I  have  often  related  the 
circumstances. 

21.415.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  fact  that  you 
desire  to  mention  P — -The  only  other  fact  I  have  against 
compulsory  vaccination,  which  I  am  opposed  to,  is  that 
I  have  seen  erysipelas  following  so  severely  in  one  case, 
and  so  frequently. 

21.416.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  one  of  the  facts  which 
impressed  the  case  of  the  servant  girl  upon  your  mind 
the  fact  that  the  small-pox  was  so  severe  after  only 
three  months  from  the  successful  vaccination  P — Yes, 
tbat  was  what  impressed  it  upon  my  mind. 

21.417.  (Chairman.)  Were  the  marks  you  saw  those 
of  re-vaccination  or  the  original  vaccination,  or  do  not 
you  know  that? — As  well  as  I  remember,  the  girl 
was  one  mass  of  confluent  small-pox,  the  eruption 
bursting  out  all  over  her. 

21.418.  You  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  original  or 
re- vaccination  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  I  was  satisfied 
at  the  time  that  it  was  re-vaccination,  because  the  girl 
showed  me  she  was  re-vaccinated  ;  she  showed  me  her 
arm,  and  I  remember  that  there  were  recent  scars  upon 
it. 

21.419.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  a  clear  remembrance 
that  the  scars  were  recent  ? — I  do  not  keep  in  my  mind 
what  the  scars  were,  but  I  remember  that  I  satisfied 
my  mind  at  the  time  that  what  the  girl  said  was  true  ; 
that  is  all  I  can  say  of  it. 

21.420.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  seen  small-pox  in 
other  vaccinated  persons  P — Yes,  I  have  seen  small- 
pox in  other  vaccinated  persons. 

21.421.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had 
seen  several  cases  of  erysipelas  following  vaccination  ? 
-Yes. 

21.422.  Where  were  those? — In  different  parts  of 
the  country.  I  have  seen  some  dozen  cases  of  very 
bad  erysipelas. 

21.423.  What  course  did  it  pursue? — There  is  one 
of  them  that  is  in  my  mind  as  having  proved  fatal ; 
but  I  did  not  mention  it  in  my  evidence,  because  it 
would  have  been  rather  difficult  to  prove ;  but  I  have 
a  distinct  belief  in  my  own  mind  that  one  of  the  cases 
of  erysipelas  was  fatal ;  the  others  recovered ;  but  in 
the  only  one  case  in  which  death  did 'follow  I  ascribed 
it  to  erysipelas  following  vaccination.  I  know  it  was 
the  thing  which  set  me  against  compulsory  vaccination. 
I  changed  my  view  in  the  matter. 

21.424.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  you  get  a  certificate  of 
death  P — No,  1  do  not  think  I  was  attending  the  case. 
I  think  I  was  called  to  see  it  for  another  doctor. 

21.425.  Do  you  remember  what  the  certificate  stated  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  pansed  out  of  my  hands  altogether  ; 
tbat  was  the  case  that  set  me  really  against  compulsory 
vaccination ;  the  mother's  state  of  mind  at  the  time, 
and  the  father's,  and  the  disturbance  there  was  about 
it. 
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21.426.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  How  long  ago  was  that?— 
About  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

21.427.  Where  was  it  ?— I  cannot  remember  quite. 
21  428.  How  soon  did  the  erysipelas  come  on  after 

vaccination  ?— It  came  on  immediately,  almost  as  soon 
as  ever  the  scar  had  healed,  about  a  fortnight ;  the 
erysipelas  was  really  marked  in  about  a  fortnight. 

21 429.  When  the  vaccination  scars  had  about 
healed  ?— Yes,  just  when  they  had  healed. 


21.430.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  live  at  Eastbourno  now  ? 
—Yes. 

21.431.  Do  you  sec  any  small-pox  there? — No. 

21.432.  Is  Eastbourne  a  well-vaccinated  to"wn?— No, 
very  badly. 

21.433.  — Is  there  much  opposition  to  the  law  there  ? 
— There  is  a  great  deal  ot  opposition  to  the  law,  and 
it  is  increasing  every  day.  ,. 


Mr.  C.  D. 
Sherrard, 
M  Ji.C.S. 

(>  Apr.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mrs.  Amelia  Whiting  examined. 


21.434.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  mother  of  Charles 
William  Whiting,  are  you  not  ?— Yes. 

21.435.  And  you  live  near  Norwich  ?— Yes. 

21.436.  Your  child  was  vaccinated  on  the  12th  of 
March  1890,  by  Mr.  Lynch?— Yes. 

21.437.  He  was  acting  for  Dr.  Masson  ?— Yes. 

21.438.  Your  child  was  vaccinated  in  three  places, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

21.439.  The  child  was  seen  by  Dr.  Oxley  and  Dr. 
Gillett?— Yes. 

21.440.  And  died  on  the  1st  of  April  1890  ?— Yes. 

21.441.  He  suffered  from  inflammation  ?— Yes. 

21.442.  Your  husband  was,  I  believe,  summoned  to 
the  Swainsthorpe  Petty  Sessions  in  December  last 
year  ? — Yes. 

21.443.  Was  that  on  account  of  not  having  had  a 
child  vaccinated  ?— Yes  ;  that  was  my  last  baby,  which 
I  have  not  had  vaccinated. 

21.444.  One  younger  than  Charles  William  ? — Yes. 

21.445.  Did  you  attend  at  the  court  ? — Yes. 

21.446.  Did  you  explain  to  the  magistrates  why  you 
were  unwilling  to  have  the  child  vaccinated  ? — Yes,  I 
told  them  the  reason  I  had  not  had  it  done,  because  the 
first  boy's  dear  little  arm  very  nearly  rotted  off. 

21.447.  You  gave  the  magistrates,  or  someone  did, 
an  account  of  the  case  ? — It  was  not  myself,  it  was  a 
gentleman  who  was  there,  who  spoke  for  me. 

21,4-48.  I  believe  a  fine  was  inflicted  of  one  shilling 
and  no  costs  ? — There  were  no  costs. 

21.449.  Was  the  child  in  great  pain  ? — Yes,  frightful ; 
its  shrieks  and  groans  were  something  frightful. 

21.450.  You  were  nursing  it  night  and  day  for  a 
fortnight  ? — Yes,  and  I  was  very  ill  indeed  afterwards. 

21.451.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Was  this  Charles  William 
your  first  child  ? — That  was  the  second  child. 


21.452.  Was  the  previous  one,  the  eldest  one,  vacci- 
nated p — The  eldest  one  lived  only  seven  and  a  half 
hours  after  it  was  born. 

21.453.  You  have  had  another  child  since,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

21.454.  How  far  had  you  to  go  on  this  summons ; 
how  farjwas  the  magistrates'  court  from  you  ? — Four 
and  a  half  miles,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

21.455.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Had  you  to  carry  the  child 
four  and  a  half  miles  ? — I  pushed  it  in  the  bassinette  and 
back  again. 

21.456.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  expense 
you  were  put  to  by  this  misfortune  ? — Yes,  the  doctor's 
bill  was  11.  12s.  6d.,  and  the  charge  of  the  woman  I  had 
to  come  in  and  do  for  me  was  6s.,  besides  my  mother-in- 
law  doing  what  she  did  for  nothing. 

21.457.  When  you  pleaded  the  suffering  of  this  child 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  have  another  vaccinated, 
what  was  the  reply  made  to  you  ?— They  said  I  tihould 
have  to  pay  a  shilling  ;  the  other  gentleman  who  was 
there  got  up  and  said  :  "I  hope  you  will  be  as  gentle 
"  with  this  woman  as  ever  you  can  ;  she  is  not  in  the 
"club";  they  did  not  say  anything  more;  they 
just  asked  me  whether  my  mother's  was  a  healthy 
family. 

21,458-  It  was  in  December  when  you  had  the 
summons  ? — Yes. 

21.459.  Has  it  been  renewed  since? — No,  I  have 
never  heard  anything  more. 

21.460.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  you  will  hear 
more  about  it  ?— Yes,  because  the  magistrate  at  Swains- 
thorpe told  me  that  that  would  not  settle  it. 

21.461.  Have  you  had  any  intimation  from  anybody 
that  you  will  be  summoned  again  ? — No,  not  since. 

21.462.  Have  yon  had  the  Vaccination  Officer  calling 
upon  you  ? — Not  since  I  had  the  summons. 

21.463.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  is  your  husband's  occu- 
pation ? — A  labourer. 

21.464.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  what  wages  he 
had  ? — He  had  been  having  lis.  a  week. 


Mrs. 
A.  Whiting. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Sca 

21 .465.  ( Chairman.)  What  are  you  ?  —  I  am  a 
builder. 

21.466.  Living  where  ? — At  Norwich. 

21.467.  What  is  the  matter  which  you  wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  ? — The  twenty  cases  of 
injury  which  we  published  as  a  league.  I  am  the 
secretary  of  the  anti-compulsory  vaccination  league 
of  Norwich,  who  inquired  into  some  20  cases  of  injuries 
which  happened  in  villages  close  around  in  1890,  and 
published  a  report  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here. 

21.468.  Are  those  cases  cases  in  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  reported,  do  you  know? — No;  I 
know  that  there  was  an  inspector  sent  round  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were  inquiring. 

21.469.  Was  there  a  medical  man  sent  on  behalf  of 
the  anti-vaccination  league? — Yes,  Dr.  Wells  of 
Leeds  reported,  and  you  sent  down  Dr.  Barlow,  I  think. 

21.470.  Have  you  anything  beyond  what  we  have  had 
from  either  Dr.  Wells  or  Dr.  Barlow  or  the  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  have  our  description 
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Mr. 

W.  T.Scarles. 

of  all  those  cases  which,  I  take  it,  would  be  very  much   j 

fuller  than  Dr.  Barlow's. 

21.471.  Dr.  Wells'  is  that  of  a  medical  man;  whose 
is  this  ? — Of  the  president  and  myself  as  secretary  of 
the  league.  Our  description  would  be  the  description 
of  ordinary  matter-of-fact  people,  and  we  were  the  first 
on  the  spot.  Dr.  Barlow  came  on  April  29th,  whereas 
we  went  round  on  April  14th  and  15th. 

21.472.  What  day  did  Dr.  Wells  go  round  ?— Dr.  Wells 
went  round  about  the  22nd  ;  with  myself  on  the  22nd, 
and  with  Mr.  Burgess  on  the  21st ;  those  cases  were 
vaccinated  on  the  12th  of  March. 

21.473.  What  day  do  you  say  you  saw  them? — I  saw 
them  on  the  15th  of  April. 

21.474.  That  would  be  only  a  day  or  two  before  Dr. 
Wells? — A  month  after  the  vaccination;  Dr.  Barlow 
did  not  get  round  till  April  29th. 

21.475.  But  Dr.  Wells  had  been  there  before  that  ?— 
Yes ;  I  am  not  complaining  of  the  medical  man's  report ; 
all  I  say  is  that  our  view  of  these  cases  is  the  view  of 
oidinnry  people  who  taw  them  in  their  first  stages. 

T  2 
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M  21,476.    The  Commission  are  of  opinion    that  as 

W.  T.  Scarles.    they   have   the    repoit   of   Dr.   Wells   and    of  Dr. 

  Thompson   of  tlie  Local   Government  Board,  and  of 

6  Apr.  1892.     the  medical  man  sent  down  by  themselves,  it  would 

 be  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  further  particulars  of 

these  cases ;  but  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you 
wish  to  say  to  them  beyond  the  details  of  those  cases  if 
there  is  anything? — I  should  like  to  observe  that  since 
Dr.  Barlow  went  down  one  of  thoBe  children  has 
died. 

21.477.  What  was  the  name  ?— Smith.  I  saw  the 
mother  a  few  days  after  the  child  died.  I  also  wrote 
to  Mr.  lnce,  and  gave  him  the  history  of  the  child's 
death,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  inform  Dr.  Barlow 
what  had  occurred.    I  have  the  original  letter  here. 

21.478.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Barlow, 
it  is  stated,  "child  subsequently  died  "  ?— I  have  the 
details  of  the  subsequent  state  of  this  child  ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  read  it  if  it  is  not  desired  ;  of  the  abscess  which 
formed  inside  its  buttock,  and  had  to  be  pressed  on  one 
side  to  allow  the  stools  to  pass. 

21.479.  Who  is  that  from?— The  mother. 

21.480.  You  can  place  before  the  Commission  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  accompany  the  records  of  the  case  ? — I 
will  do  so.  I  saw  one  of  those  dead  children  myself ; 
that,  was  the  child  at  Newton  ;  that  child  lay  dead  when 
Dr.  Wells  came  round.  I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  those  three  deaths  none  of  the  certifi- 
cates mentioned  vaccination  ;  I  obtained  the  certificates, 
and  sent  them  on  to  Mr.  Lynn;  he  has  mislaid  them  or 
something  of  the  kind,  but  I  kept  a  copy  of  them.  In 
the  case  of  Blake,  the  death  which  occurred  on  April 
13th  was  given  as  from  "  convulsions,  two  days  "  ;  that 
is  signed  by  Dr.  Masson.  That  is  called  the  sixteenth  case 
in  the  report  I  have  given  in  just  now.  In  the  case  of 
the  child  Smith,  Dr.  Goldney  gives  the  certificate, 
dated  May  24th,  '■'  Death  from  asthenia ;  tabes 
"  mesenterica,  two  months,"  but  with  no  mention  of 
vaccination.  In  the  case  of  "Whiting,  it  was  certified 
by  Dr.  Oxley  to  have  died  on  April  1st  from  "  pyaemia, 
"  four  days";  in  none  of  those  cases  is  vaccination 
mentioned,  whereas  we  think  the  children  absolutely 
died  from  vaccination. 

21.481.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  p — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  need  add  anything  further  about  these 
cases  so  far  as  the  details  go.  I  wish  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  all  these  parents  were  poor  parents  put 
to  no  end  of  expense  ;  the  men  could  scarcely  get  rest, 
and  they  were  consequently  unfit  for  their  work  ;  the 
children  were  crying  for  weeks.  I  have  here  two  letters 
from  parents  written  at  the  time  ;  one  of  them  says  : 
"  The  poor  little  child  has  wasted  away  and  does  not 
"  take  much,  and  is  always  fretting  night  and  day; 
"  la8t  night  we  never  got  half  an  hour's  sleep  all  night, 
"  the  child  was  crying  so  "  ;  that  is  dated  the  22nd  of 
April ;  this  child  was  vaccinated  on  the  12th  of 
March,  and  right  away  to  the  end  of  April  those  parents 
were  exposed  to  all  this  trouble  and  toil  and  broken 
rest.  We  have  a  good  many  letters  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  I  will  not  trouble  1he  Commission  with  : 
but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  a  note  of  ;  one  of  those 
parents  wrote  to  your  Lordship  on  April  the  23rd 
complaining  of  her  child's  condition  and  sufferings. 
May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  same 
Union  the  Guardians  are  prosecuting  very  much  more 
than  in  any  other  Union  in  Norfolk.  The  prosecutions 
in  Norfolk  this  last  year  are  very  much  more  numerous 
than  they  have  been  for  years  past ;  for  instance,  from 
our  league  funds  in  1887  we  paid  91.  lis.  for  fines  and 
costs  for  the  whole  year;  in  1888  we  paid  5/.  3s.  4d.  ; 
in  1889,  when  for  the  first  time  we  included  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  we  only  paid  21.  0s.  3d.  ;  in 
1890  we  paid  31.  14s.  2d. ;  aud  in  1891,  51.  12s.  6d.  ; 
whereas  in  the  year  ending  February  1892  we  paid 
away  18L  Is.  -id.,  and  the  whole  of  this  expenditure  was 
for  the  county,  and  none  of  it  for  the  city  of  Norwich, 
nor  for  the  towns  of  Yarmouth  and  Lynn.  The  longer 
the  Commission  sits,  the  more  these  rural  Guardians 
show  their  animus  by  prosecuting.  We  have  had  no 
prosecutions  in  Norwich  since  August  1887. 

21,482.  But  is  the  expense  of  last  year,  considering 
that  it  applies  to  the  whole  county,  more  than  that  of 
the  first  year  you  read,  which  only  applied  to  a  limited 
district? — We  first  took  in  the  whole  county  in  18S9, 
when  we  had  five  county  members,  when  our  expendi- 
ture was,  as  I  have  stated,  21.  0s.  3d.  In  1890  we  had  25 
county  members  and  our  expenditure  was  31.  14s.  2d. 
In  1891,  when  we  had  55  county  members,  we  paid 
bl.  12a.   6d.,  and  in  1892,  when  we  had  90  county 


members,  we  paid  18L  Is.  3d.  ;  in  each  case  entirely 
for  the  county  members.  Thus  for  the  last  year,  while 
our  county  membership  did  not  double,  our  expenditure 
was  more  than  treble  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

21.483.  I  suppose  you  only  pay  the  fines  for  members  ? 
—The  fines  and  costs  of  our  members  only. 

21.484.  Was  that  increase  because  the  fines  were 
higher,  or  were  there  more  people  summoned  ? — Many 
more  people.  I  have  an  account  receipted  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Justices  of  the  Swninsthorpe  Division, 
upon  which  I  paid  him  81.  lis.  Ad.  Those  cases  occurred 
on  December  the  18th,  1891,  the  same  date  as  Mrs. 
Whiting  was  summoned.  There  were  20  persons  sum- 
moned; 15  of  those  were  members  of  our  league,  and 
the  rest  were  not.  I  had  to  pay  on  that  occasion 
8L  lis.  Ad.,  and  out  of  that  only  2s.  were  fines.  There 
were  two  cases  of  Is.  fine  each,  Mrs.  Whiting's  being 
another;  and  all  the  balance  of  that  money  was  costs, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  the  initial 
stage.  These  are  mainly  the  costs  of  making  the 
order,  which  order  has  to  be  fulfilled  within  four 
months,  or  then  those  cases  come  on  again.  To-day 
we  have  a  man  being  sold  up  at  Diss,  20  miles  from 
Norwich  ;  this  man  has  paid  now  lately  21s.  for  his 
first  child,  23s.  for  the  second,  and  lis.  for  the  third ; 
this  small  amount  was  accounted  for  by  an  error  made 
by  the  relieving  officer  ;  and  for'  the  fourth  child  he  is 
asked  to  joay  34s.,  being  13s.  for  the  order  and  21s. 

,fine  and  costs.  This  is  to-day  at  Diss,  "At  the 
"  Saracen's  Head,  Diss,  VV.  B.  Chapman  will  sell  by 
"  auction  six  mahogany  chairs,  one  easy  chair,  and  a 
"  marble  timepiece,"  and  so  on,  "  sale  to  commence  at 
"  12  o'clock."  This  is  a  gentleman  in  a  good  position, 
one  of  the  leading  drapers  in  Diss;  he  is  now  being  sold 
up  ;  he  has  had  six  mahogany  chairs,  one  easy  chair,  and  a 
marble  timepieceseizedfor  13s. ;  his  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  Rober  t  Bryant,  a  grocer,  has  paid  within  12  months 
31.  13s.  He  was  summoned  for  default  with  his  boy,  and 
there  was  an  order  made  and  12s.  6d.  costs  inflicted,  in 
default  a  penalty  of  10s.,  and  costs,  14s.  6d. ;  in  his  girl's 
case  an  order  m  December  1891,  and  14s.  6d.  costs  ; 
February  24th,  1892,  penalty  10s.,  and  costs  of  order, 
lis.  6d.  He  has  paid  3/.  13s.  in  less  than  12  months. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the  town. 
I  defended  his  case  the  last  time.  Mr.  Francis 
Taylor,  the  Member  of  Parliament,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  surely 
was  very  inconsistent ;  that  he  came  up  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  got  from  them  a  Commission,  thereby 
expressing  doubt,  and  then  came  down  to  the  bench 
and  inflicted  fines  upon  his  neighbours  for  entertaining 
the  same  doubt  that  he  implied  existed. 

21.485.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Did  he  tell  you  that  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  appoint  the  Commission  ? — No, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  seek  to  please 
all  by  offending  none.  The  Commission  was  certainly 
appointed  as  the  result  of  agitation  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

21.486.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that 
you  would  like  to  mention  P — Yes  ;  I  should  like  to 
mention,  as  a  set-off  against  the  rural  prosecutions, 
that  in  Norwich  they  let  us  alone.  We  have  had  no 
prosecutions  in  Norwich  since  1887.  The  defaulters 
in  Norwich  are  increasing  very  fast.  I  make  out  that 
in  1888  there  were  7  per  cent,  of  defaulters  ;  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1889  there  were  12  per  cent.  ;  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1890  there  were  22  per  cent.  ;  in  the 
twelve  months  of  1890  there  was  a  total  average  of  21 
per  cent.,  and  to  June  1891,  six  months,  the  defaulters 
had  increased  to  34  per  cent.  In  the  country  districts, 
where  there  are  no  newspapers,  and  where  things  can 
be  done  quietly,  prosecution  becomes  persecution ;  but 
in  the  city,  where  we  band  together  and  are  prepared 
to  pay  as  much  penalty  as  they  like  to  fine  us,  we  are 
left  alone.  There  is  a  premium  on  rebellion,  and  we 
are  carrying  rebellion  as  far  as  we  can  into  the  villages. 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  a  Bill 
that  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  10th  of  February  1888,  which,  I 
think,  would  be  acceptable  as  a  fair  settlement  of 
this  question.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Commission  have 
seen  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Picton 
and  supported  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman,  our  local  member. 
We  thought  that  would  be  a  very  fair  settlement  if  the 
Commission  could  see  its  way  to  recommend  it.  I 
have  three  or  four  photographs  of  the  case  of  the  child, 
Pygall,  which  I  should  like  to  hand  in. 

21.487.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  You  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  of  cases  where  parents  have  been  fined, 
when  a  penalty  has  been  inflicted  upon  them  for  one 
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child  ;  have  you  ever  known  a  case  where  that  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  a  second  child  of  the  same  parents 
up  to  be  vaccinated  P— The  parent  has  resisted  more 
strongly  than  ever. 

21.488.  Do  you  know  any  case  to  the  contrary  ?— Not 
one  ;'  if  he  had  not  hitherto  belonged  to  the  league  he 
immediately  joins  ;  if  he  has  joined  already,  he  gets  his 
neighbours  to  join  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  a 
man  is  prosecuted  he  gets  the  sympathy  of  his  neigh- 
bours. We  have  been  in  a  great  way  in  Norwich  from 
the  point  of  view  of  anti-vaccinators  in  respect  that  we 
do  not  get  any  prosecutions. 

21.489.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  How  long  have  you  been  the 
secretary  of  this  institution  ?— For  five  years.  I  was  led 
to  look  at  the  question  through  the  disaster  which  hap- 
pened in  Norwich  in  1882.  T  had  not  been  married 
lono- ;  my  second  child  had  just  been  born,  and  when  I 
found  that  nobody  could  guarantee  the  purity  of  the 
lymph,  I  thought  it  time  to  make  a  choice  in  the 
matter ;  we  had  a  Dr.  Liddon  there  who  had  a  large 
practice,  and  he  asiured  the  public  then,  as  it  has  since 
been  asserted  before  the  Commission,  that  no  man  can 
guarantee  the  purity  of  lymph,  and  that  is  what  has 
made  me  an  anti-vaccinator. 

21.490.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  think  Dr.  Barlow  states.  with 
reference  to  the  cases  he  had  brought  to  his  notice  in 
Norfolk :   "  To   sum  up,  from  the  brief  provisional 

investigation  that  I  was  able  to  make  of  these  cases, 
it  appeared  to  me  obvious  that  some  septic  material 
had  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  insertion  of 
the  vaccine  lymph,  and  that  this  was  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  untoward  results  obtained.''  I  presume 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
medical  reports  which  have  been  received  ? — No  ;  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lynn  for  them  ;  I  wrote  also  to  Mr.  Corrie 
Grant,  but  was  informed  that  I  could  not  have  them. 

21.491.  You  have  not  received  the  last  Local  Govern- 
ment Board's  report?— No  ;  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing reflecting  on  Dr.  Barlow  ;  but  he  was  in  Norwich 
only  a  very  few  hours ;  he  arrived  in  Norwich  at  nine 
and  left  in  the  afternoon  ;  during  the  interval  he  ran 
round  the  villages. 

21.492.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  heard  what  the  magis- 
trate said  in  comt  in  Mrs.  Whiting's  case  ? — Yes. 

21.493.  Did  they  tell  her  that  that  would  not  settle 
the  case? — Yes,  they  particularly  warned  her  that  that 
was  no  settlement  of  the  case. 


you 


21.494.  She  knew  that  she  was  likely  to  be  prosecuted 
again  ? — Yes. 

21.495.  She  has  not  been  as  yet? — Not  as  yet. 

21.496.  Nor  threatened  ?— Not  as  far  as  I  know.  I 
may  say  I  was  there  defending  15  or  16  cases.  1  did 
not  know  that  Mrs.  Whiting  was  going  to  be  summoned 
or  that  her  case  was  coming  on,  or  1  would  have  under- 
taken to  defend  it  for  her;  or  I  would  have  got  up  the 
case  for  her ;  but  I  saw  what  Mr.  Ritchie  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Channing  stated  with  reference  to  Mrs.  Whiting's 
case,  that  there  was  a  Is.  fine  and  no  costs  were 
inflicted,  and  inferring  that  that  was  due  to  the 
leniency  of  the  authorities.  The  facts  are  these.  I 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  magistrates  to  allow  me  to 
say  that  her  husband  was  not  a  member  of  our  league, 
and  any  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  husband  would 
come  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  not.  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  league  ;  and  Dr.  Bateman,  the  chairman,  made 
me  own  that  I  pleaded  poverty  on  behalf  of  the  woman  ; 
he  said  "Then  you  plead  poverty  on  behalf  of  the 
"  woman."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  in  that 
"  way :  but  that  is  what  it  amounts  to." 

21.497.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  That  rather  points  to  the  fact; 
that  that  small   fine   with  no   costs  was  inflicted  in 
leniency  ? — Yes,  as  to  the  person's  pocket ;  but  there 
was  very  little  question,  I  think,  in  the  magistrate's 
mind  as  to  the  fact  of  one  child  having  beer,  killed 
being  a  sufficient  excuse.    I  do  not  know  that  I  ought 
to  express  a  feeling  here,  but  our  league  thinks  it  very 
unfair  that  any  medical  man  should  sit  as  chairman  of 
petty  sessions  in  these  vaccination  cases ;  I  do  not 
imply  in  the  slightest  degree  that  Dr.  Bateman  was 
unfair ;  I  think  he  tried  to  be  fair,  but  when  a  person  is 
summoned  as  an  anti- vaccinator  before  a  doctor,  there 
certainly  may  be  a  suspicion  of  prejudice  arise.    I  do  not 
say  that  with  a  view  of  making  any  reflection  upon  Dr. 
Bateman  at  all ;  but  when  I  went  to  the  petty  sessions 
at  Swansthorpe,  I  was  confronted  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Bateman  was  a  member  of  the  medical  profession  and 
that  the  advising  clerk  to  the  Guardians  was  also  the 
clerk  to  the   magistrates ;  and  he,  as  clerk   to  the 
magistrates,  did  all  he  could  to  put  me  out  of  court. 
We  appear  before  the  same  clerk  to  the  magistrates  as 
advises  the  Guardians  to  prosecute  ;   that  happens  at 
several  places,  Long  Stratton,  Soddon,  and  Dereham  for 
example;  the  same  gentleman  advises  the  Guardians  as 
to  prosecutions  and  comes  into  court,  and  advises  the 
magistrates  as  to  procedure  and  penalty. 


W. 


Mr. 

T.  Scarles. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  27th  April,  at  1  o'clock. 
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Wigan  in  Lancashire,  and  the  next  was 


21.498.  (Chairman.)  You  area  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  P — Yes- 

21.499.  And  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  ? — Yes. 

21.500.  And  you  are  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at 
Harrogate  ?— Yes. 

21.501.  You  have  had  large  experience  in  vaccina- 
tion for  many  years  past  ? — I  have. 

21.502.  Where  has  that  been  chiefly  ?— The  first  was 
during  my  apprenticeship  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
between  the  years  1860  and  1865  ;  the  next  was  in  the 


town  of 
London. 

21.503.  You  were  yourself  a  vaccinator,  I  believe  ?— 
Yes,  but  not  a  Public  Vaccinator 

21.504.  You  have,  I  believe,  watched  the  apparent 
relation  of  vaccination  to  other  diseases  during  your 
occupation  in  Harrogate  especially  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

21.505.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  your 
observations  have  led  you  to  believe  ? — Harrogate  is  a 
place  where  we  get  a  large  number  of  cases  of  eczema 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  it  was  that  fact,  which 
particularly  drew  my  attention  to  the  relation  between 

T  3 
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Mr.  W.  J.  C.    vaccination  and  other  diseases  ;  I  was  specially  struck 
Ward,        by  the  large  number  of  parents  and  people  who  brought 
M.R.C.S.      their  children  to  Harrogate  to  be  treated  for  eczema, 

  which  they  asserted  the  children  had  simply  suffered 

27  Apr.  1892.    from  since  they  were  vaccinated. 

21.506.  Have  you  yourself  frequently  observed  ec- 
zema following  vaccination  in  those  whom  you  Lad 
vaccinated  ?— Not  frequently ;  I  have  occasionally  ;  I 
have  observed  one  very  curious  thing,  a  nondescript 
sort  of  eruptions  coming  out  in  children  who  have  been 
several  times  vaccinated  and  have  never  taken.  That 
is  what  I  have  observed  during  the  last  10  years  ;  that 
if  children  have  been  vaccinated  several  times  and  not 
taken,  curious  eruptions  came  out  on  them.  I  should 
not  like  to  designate  them  by  any  particular  name, 
but  that  is  the  fact  I  have  observed. 

21.507.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Of  what  group 
should  you  say  those  eruptions  were  ?—  Of  somewhat 
of  a  scaly  nature ;  coming  out  for  a  time  with  slight 
delicate  scales  upon  the  surface,  and  then  disappearing. 

21.508.  Upon  children  who  had  never  taken  ? — Yes. 
children  who  had  never  taken. 

21.509.  Not  children  who  had  been  vaccinated  success- 
fully  primarily,  and  whose  succeeding  vaccinations  bad 
failed ;  but  children  who  had  been  returned  as  "  un- 
"  successfully  vaccinated  "  ?— Yes,  exactly.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  seen  eczema  following  cases  of  successful 
vaccination. 

21.510.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  observed  other  di- 
seases following  vaccination  besides  eczema  ? — In  the 
children  of  delicate  parents,  and  likewise  in  children 
who  are  brought  up  artificially,  I  have  noticed  that 
when  they  have  been  vaccinated  the  operation  has 
certainly  had  a  very  deleterious  effect  upon  many  of 
them  for  the  time  being,  and  that  very  frequently  a 
peculiar  condition  of  anaemia  has  remained,  which  has 
run  on  to  very  deleterious  effects  in  many  of  the 
children. 

21.511.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  peculiar  anaamia  ? — It  is  not  a  mere  pallor,  it  is  a 
kind  of  yellowy  waxy  pallor  in  those  children,  especially 
up  to  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  or  over  three  years  of 
age  ;  many  of  these  cases  I  have  seen  ending  iu 
marasmus. 

21.512.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Have  you  any  record  at  all  of 
the  number  of  those  cases  you  have  seen ;  have  you 
made  any  tabulated  record  ? — No,  I  have  no  tabulated 
record. 

21.513.  How  many  children  do  you  suppose  you  have 
seen  in  this  condition  in  the  course  of  the  period  you 
have  spoken  of  ? — I  have  been  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  Harrogate  for  14  years. 

21.514.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  observed  this 
peculiar  anaemia  of  which  you  speak  ? — I  nev^r  had  any 
suspicion  of  vaccination  at  all  until  I  came  to  Harrogate  ; 
I  was  a  very  firm  believer  in  it. 

21.515.  But  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  observed 
these  facts  ? — It  would  be  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

21.516.  How  many  children  do  you  suppose  you  would 
have  vaccinated  during  that  time  ? — A  good  many 
hundreds. 

21.517.  Would  you  say  thousands  ?— I  have  done  none 
for  the  last  18  months,  and  very  few  for  the  last  two 
years ;  I  should  perhaps  put  my  vaccinations  at  from 
500  to  600  altogether  during  that  time,  namely,  since  I 
came  to  Harrogate,  but  during  my  apprenticeship  and 
whilst  in  practice  in  London  and  Wigan  I  had  vaccinated 
some  thousands. 

21.518.  How  many  of  those  children  have  been 
anaemic  in  the  way  you  speak  of  ? — I  should  say  30  or 
40  of  them. 

21.519.  Have  you  not  seen  this  anasmia  you  have 
spoken  of  amongst  other  children  ? — Yes,  I'  have  seen 
it  amongst  children  in  large  towns,  but  it  is  such  a 
curious  thing  that  it  should  occur  in  such  a  fine  healthy 
town  as  Harrogate,  where  we  have  no  poor  practically, 
but  where  the  people  can  feed  their  children  properly. 
In  large  populous  working  towns,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  poverty,  and  not  such  good  air,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  anaemia. 

21.520.  Have  you  drawn  public  attention  to  this  fact  ? 
— Not  public  attention,  but  the  attention  of  our  local 
Bociety  I  have. 


21.521.  (Sir  William  Savory).  Will  you  tell  the 
Commission  again  within  what  period  your  experience 
is  comprised  with  reference  to  these  statements  you 
have  made  ? — First  of  all,  I  served  my  apprenticeship 
from  1860  to  1865,  where  I  perhaps  saw  the  most  severe 
forms  of  small-pox,  and  where  I  had  the  most  experience 
of  vaccination.  Then  in  the  beginning  of  1869  I  had 
eight  months'  experience  in  the  town  of  Wigan,  where 
there  was  a  pretty  severe  outbreak  of  small-pox.  In 
1872  or  1873  I  saw  small-pox  again  in  London,  but  I 
have  had  experience  of  vaccination  ever  since  I  started 
my  apprenticeship. 

21.522.  When  did  you  go  to  Harrogate  ? — I  went  to 
Harrogate  in  1877. 

21.523.  I  think  you  said  it  was  at  Harrogate  you  first 
recognised  these  deleterious  effects  from  vaccination  ? 
— I  first  recognised  them  from  the  fact  of  children 
being  brought  to  me  whose  parents  asserted  that  they  had 
suffered  from  eczema  ever  since  they  were  vaccinated. 

21.524.  That  was  at  Harrogate? — Yes. 

21.525.  But  previously  to  your  experience  at  Harro- 
gate, had  you  had  any  experience  of  these  ill  effects 
from  vaccination  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

21.526.  What  where  they? — Chiefly  erysipelas  and 
enlargement  of  the  glands. 

21.527.  Have  you  known  erysipelas  fatal  from  vacci- 
nation ? — Not  in  my  own  practice  ;  I  have  known  of  it 
from  others. 

21.528.  When  you  say,  "  you  have  known  of  it,"  do 
you  mean  you  have  heard  of  it  or  seen  it  ? — I  cannot 
remember  at  this  moment  that  I  have  seen  a  fatal  case. 

21.529.  You  cannot  remember  that  you  have  ever 
seen  a  fatal  case  of  erysipelas  from  vaccination? — I 
cannot  remember  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  fatal  case  of 
erysipelas  from  vaccination. 

21.530.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cases  of  erysi- 
pelas after  vaccination  you  have  seen  which  have  not 
been  fatal  ? — I  have  seen  a  hundred  cases  of  erysipelas, 
I  daresay. 

21.531.  In  your  own  practice  ? — Yes,  in  my  own 
practice ;  and  I  have  been  asked  to  see  them  in  con- 
nexion with  other  medical  men. 

21.532.  But  the  great  bulk  of  those  would  be  in  your 
own  practice  ? — Yes,  the  bulk  of  them  certainly. 

21.533.  Will  you  describe,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the 
wor&t  cases  of  erysipelas  you  have  seen  ;  none  of  those 
were  fatal,  but  how  far  did  those  you  have  seen  go  ? — 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  have  extraordinary  narrow 
escapes. 

21.534.  Will  you  describe  the  extent  to  which  the 
erysipelas  you  met  with  prevailed? — The  worst  case  I 
saw  was  the  last  case,  which  finally  decided  me  never 
to  touch  another  child. 

21.535.  This  was  at  Harrogate  ? — Yes,  at  Harrogate. 
This  was  a  fine  healthy  child,  brought  to  me  between 
the  age  of  three  and  four  months ;  the  mother  asked 
me  to  vaccinate  the  child,  and  as  I  had  been  prosecuted 
for  not  vaccinating  my  own  children  about  a  year  or 
two  before,  I  happened  to  remark  to  her  that  I  had 
been  thinking  of  drawing  the  line  somewhere,  and  that 
as  this  was  such  a  particularly  healthy  child  I  thought 
I  would  draw  it  at  it.  She  said,  "  You  refuse  to  do  it, 
"  then?"  I  said,  "I  do." 

21.536.  You  refused  to  vaccinate  the  child  ?— Yes,  I 
refused  to  vaccinate  this  paroicularly  fine  child.  She 
said  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  I  said,  "You  can  go  to  my 
"  neighbour,  he  has  some  of  my  vaccine  lymph,  and  is 
"  a  particularly  careful  man,  he  will  vaccinate  it  for 
"  you."  That  was  done,  and  about  12  days  afterwards 
he  went  away  for  his  holidays,  and  I  was  called  in  to 
see  this  child.  As  my  patient  had  taken  it  to  my 
neighbour,  I  considered  it  a  patient  of  his  for  the  time 
being,  but  I  went  to  see  it  for  him.  First  of  all,  right 
over  the  shoulder  blade,  all  over  the  shoulder  to  the 
fore  arm  was  a  mass  of  erysipelas ;  the  glands  under  the 
arms  were  inflamed,  and  one  of  them  ultimately  sup- 
purated ;  and  I  thought  an  abscess  would  have  formed 
at  the  wrist,  but  it  did  not. 

21.537.  Do  you  know  what  date  after  vaccination  the 
erysipelas  began  ? — I  think  it  was  about  the  12th  or 
14th  day,  I  think  the  12th. 

21.538.  And  in  what  condition  was  the  vaccination 
mark  at  that  time  ? — There  was  a  slight  crust  over  it, 
and  there  was  a  slight  amount  of  pus  issuing  from  the 
edges  of  one  or  two  of  the  crusts. 
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21.539.  "Was  there  only  one  vaccination  mark  ?—  No, 
there  were  fonr  vaccination  marks. 

21.540.  "Were  they  all  in  the  same  condition  ? — No, 
two  of  them  were  worse  than  the  others. 

21.541.  "What  was  the  condition  of  the  other  two  ?— 
They  did  not  look  so  angry  and  so  bad  as  the  others. 

21.542.  Did  you  attend  the  child  till  it  got  well  ?— 
Yes.' 

21.543.  Do  you  remember  how  long  it  was  ill? — Yes, 
it  was  ill  for  three  weeks  at  least. 

21.544.  The  illness  was  comprised  within  a  period  of 
three  weeks  ?— Yes,  from  the  time  I  saw  it ;  but  from 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  vaccination  it 
was  longer. 

21.545.  I  thought  you  told  the  Commission  that  yon 
saw  the  child  as  soon  as  the  erysipelas  began,  which 
was  about  the  12th  day?— Yes,  and  I  carried  it  on  to 
the  time  my  friend  returned. 

21.546.  That  is  to  say,  three  weeks  for  an  attack  of 
erysipelas  ? — No,  the  erysipelas  did  not  remain  all  that 
time,  the  erysipelas  subsided. 

21.547.  How  long  did  the  erysipelas  last?— About 
eight  days. 

21.548.  The  erysipelas  had  come  and  gone,  as  I 
understand  you,  in  eight  days  ?— Yes,  from  eight,  to  ten 
days,  certainly. 

21.549.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  the  time  of 
this  occurrence  you  had  practically  given  up  vaccina- 
tion ? — No,  that  was  the  case  which  decided  me  not  to 
continue  vaccination. 

21.550.  But  you  had  refused  to  have  your  own 
children  vaccinated  ?— Yes  ;  from  the  serious  results  I 
had  seen  in  other  children  from  vaccination,  I  was 
beginning  to  get  very  shy  of  it  indeed. 

21.551.  On  account  of  the  erysipelas  ?— It  was  on 
account  of  the  erysipelatous  attacks,  and  on  account  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  glands,  which  I  had  seen  follow- 
ing vaccination. 

25.552.  Do  you  separate  the  enlargement  of  the 
glands,  as  an  effect  of  vaccination,  from  erysipelas  ? — 
Yes,  you  may  have  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other. 

21.553.  Is  it  a  common  thing  after  successful  vaccina- 
tion to  get  some  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands  ?— 
Temporarily  yon  may  get  a  slight  enlargement,  but  not 
to  remain  anything  like  permanently. 

21.554.  Do  those  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  glands 
remain  permanently  ? — I  have  seen  enlargement  of  the 
glands  come  on,  not  immediately  after  vaccination,  but 
coming  within  six  months  afterwards,  especially  in  the 
cases  of  children  of  delicate  parents  and  of  children  who 
have  been  nourished  artificially,  and  more  particularly 
where  that  curious  anaemia,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
had  occurred. 

21.555.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  other  points  you 
wish  to  state  respecting  the  evils  which  may  follow 
vaccination? — No,  only  t bat  I  am  convinced  of  these 
two  facts  which  I  have  placed  before  the  Commission, 
that  erysipelas  does  frequently  follow,  and  I  would 
specially  note  the  fact  that  children  of  delicate  parents 
and  children  brought  up  artificially,  after  they  are 
vaccinated,  get  a  very  pernicious  form  of  anaemia  re- 
sulting, which  very  frequently  ends  in  marasmus  ;  that 
combined  with  other  things  has  made  me  resolve  that 
I  could  not  conscientiously  touch  any  child  with  any 
form  of  matter. 

21.556.  Were  you  in  the  habit  ever  of  not  vaccinating 
children  until  a  later  age  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  I  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
postponing  the  vaccination  of  children  of  such  parents 
every  two  months,  till  they  get  over  the  age  of  2§  years, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  better  chance  of  tiding 
ever  any  trouble  likely  to  be  induced  by  vaccination. 

21.557.  Have  yen  seen  similar  troubles  follow  in  the 
children  whom  you  vaccinated  when  they  were  2i  years 
old  ? — I  have  not,  strange  to  say.  I  have  been  very 
pleased  to  see  the  result  there.  I  have  not  done  such 
children  until  they  have  been  over  2\  years  old. 

21.558.  "What  number  of  children  do  you  think  yon 
have  vaccinated  at  that  age  ? — I  should  think  150  chil- 
dren at  least. 

21.559.  And  you  have  not  seen  any  evil  following 
those  cases  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  evil  of  any  kind 
follow  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  those  children. 


21.560.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  You  were  telling  me  j^r%       j  q 
that  in  certain  cases  the  glands  became  enlarged  at  Ward  * 
a  period  of  some  months  subsequent  to  the  operation  of  M.R.C.S. 
vaccination  ? — Yes.  . 

21.561.  Will  you  describe  a  little  more  particularly    2?  Apr.  189i-. 

such  cases ;  suppose  a  child  is  vaccinated  at  the  begin-  " 

ning  of  the  year,    what  would  happen  ? — In  those 

delicate  children  I  have  alluded  to  you  get  that  form 
of  anaemia  to  which  I  have  alluded  during  three,  or  six, 
or  nine  months  afterwards  ;  ,and  you  generally  find  that 
an  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  will  take  place. 

21.562.  Do  you  ever  see  that  without  vaccination? — 
Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  in  children  who  have  not 
been  vaccinated  at  all  ? 

21.563.  Yes  ? — Of  course  it  is  liable  to  occur  in  thoso 
sort  of  children. 

21.564.  When  you  say  it  is  liable  to  occur,  you  have 
seen  it  ? — I  have  seen  enlarged  glands  in  children  who 
have  not  been  vaccinated,  at  least,  so  far  as  I  remember 
at  this  moment  I  have. 

21.565.  Then  why  do  you  attribute  it  to  vaccination 
in  the  case  of  children  who  have  been  vaccinated?—! 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  vaccination  has  so 
lowered  or  impaired  the  natural  vitality  of  the  children 
that  it  has  offered  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  to  arise ;  the  vaccination  has  set 
it  up. 

21.566.  If  you  get  it  both  in  children  who  have  been 
vaccinated  and  in  children  who  have  not  been  vaccina- 
ted, why  do  you  attribute  it  to  vaccination  as  the  cause 
when  it  occurs  in  those  children  who  have  been 
vaccinated  ? — I  think  I  ought  to  modify  that  answer  by 
aaying  that  children  are  generally  vaccinated  before 
you  do  see  enlargement  of  the  glands. 

21.567.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  glands  occur  in  children  who  have  been  vaccinated  ? 
—Yes. 

21.568.  But  it  does  occur,  nevertheless,  does  it  not, 
in  children  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  ? — I  cannot 
recall  any  case  of  the  kind  positively. 

21.569.  Would  you  deny  that  it  does? — I  would  not 
say  that.    It  might  occur  before  they  were  vaccinated. 

21.570.  But  it  is  rather  important  as  evidence  in  the 
case,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  look  at  it  in 
that  light. 

21.571.  You  think  you  have  established  the  fact  by 
what  you  have  stated,  that  vaccination  is  the  cause  of 
enlarged  glands  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  say  vac- 
cination produces  a  condition  of  anaemia  or  mal-nutri- 
tion  in  the  children,  and  that  that  is  a  favourable  state 
for  the  development  of  the  enlargement  of  the  glands. 

21.572.  Then  vaccination  is,  at  least,  indirectly  the 
cause  of  the  enlargement  of  the  glands? — Yes,  in  such 
children,  undoubtedly. 

21.573.  Still  the  position  remains  as  it  was  before, 
that  yon  have  no  further  evidence  than  what  you  have 
stated  to  show  that  vaccination  is  the  case  of  anaamia 
with  enlargement  of  the  glands  ? — No  d.oubt. 

21.574.  Is  it  not  a  recognised  fact  that  anaemia  with  ' 
enlargement  of  the  glands  frequently  occurs  in  young 
children  without  vaccination  ? — No,  they  have  to  be 
somewhat  older  before  they  get  enlargement  of  the 
glands. 

21.575.  You  have  seen  cases  of  enlargement  of  the 
glands  in  older  children  ? — Yes,  in  older  children  ;  but 
I  should  not  put  that  down  to  vaccination  ;  that  would 
be  after  the  vaccination  period. 

21.576.  But  why  should  you  not  put  it  down  to 
vaccination  ? — I  should  think  any  mischief  they  had 
derived  from  vaccination  they  would  have  outgrown. 

21.577.  At  what  period  would  you  expect  they  would 
have  outgrown  it? — I  should  not  like  to  detine  any 
period. 

21.578.  You  say  children  before  vaccination  might 
sutler  in  the  same  way,  and  that  you  would  not  attribute 
to  vaccination ;  but  that  in  older  children  you  would 
attribute  it  to  vaccination  ? — I  will  give  an  illustration. 
1  have  had  13  children  ;  the  first  seven  of  my  children 
were  all  vaccinated,  as  I  was  a  very  strong  believer  in 
vaccination  ;  four  of  those  children  developed  during  the 
earlier  period  of  childhood  glandular  enlargement. 

21.579.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  at  what  dates 
they  were  vaccinated,  and  at  what  dates  they  developed 
this  condition? — All  the  four  first  children  were  vaccU 
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Mr.  W.  J.  C.    nated  within  four  or  six  months  of  age ;  three  out  of 
Ward.        those  four  developed  glandular  enlargement ;  the  eldest 
M.R.C.S       girl  died,  but  she  developed  glandular  enlargement 

  before  she  was  three  years  old. 

•27  Apr.  1832.       21,580.  That  would  be  two  and  a  half  years  after 
vaccination  ? — Yes  ;  the  second  girl  did  the  same. 

21.581.  About  the  same  time?- — No,  earlier;  she 
developed  glandular  enlargement  very  soon,  about  18 
months  afterwards ;  and,  as  to  r.he  boy,  I  can  hardly 
remember  when  he  began  to  develop  it ;  but  he  was 
about  four  years  old  when  I  opened  the  abscess  on  the 
boy's  neck. 

21.582.  Do  you  attribute  in  each  case  the  glandular 
enlargement  and  the  suppuration  to  vaccination  ? — In 
the  case  ol"  the  elder  girl,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  from 
vaccination,  she  was  liable  to  these  curious  eruptions 
which  I  mentioned  before  ;  as  soon  as  those  eruptions 
subsided  she  began  with  the  glandular  mischief;  two 
of  the  children  have  recovered  and  are  still  alive  ;  the 
older  child  and  the  secon  girl  I  sent  to  Margate  to 
school  for  three  or  four  years  ;  the  elder  girl  got  very 
much  benefited ;  she  however  got  a  siTdden  chill,  the 
glands  all  disappeared,  and  she  died  at  16  years  of  age  ; 
the  second  girl  is  still  alive  and  the  eldest  boy  is  still 
alive. 

21.583.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  did  the  eldest  girl  die  of  ? 
— That  was  a  mystery  ;  my  friend,  Professor  Haldane,  of 
Edinburgh,  said  it  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  material 
in  the  glands  ;  they  disappeared  in  a  marvellous  way, 
all  in  three  weeks,  and  that  produced  a  curious  creep- 
ing form  of  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis,  all  through  the 
lungs  ;  but  the  curious  fact  is  that  my  younger  children 
who  have  not  been  vaccinated  are  the  healthiest  children 
it  is  possible  to  see. 

21,584-  (Chairman.)  How  many  children  have  you 
unvaccinated  ? — I  had  five  unvaccinated,  one  of  whom  is 
dead. 

21.585.  You  have  bad  13  children,  of  whom  five  were 
vaccinated,  I  think  ? — No,  there  were  seven  vaccinated. 

21.586.  Were  *hey  all  affected  in  the  same  way  ? — No, 
the  three  eldest  all  suffered  from  glandular  enlargement, 
and  the  eldest  girl  of  all  from  the  eruptions  I  have 
spoken  of. 

21.587.  There  were  four  who  were  unvaccinated  ?  — 
The^e  were  five,  but  one  died  ;  but  I  may  tell  you  that 
one  of  my  two  girls  who  were  vacciuated  developed  that 
curious  anosmia  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  she  has 
never  got  out  of  it  yet :  she  is  a  tall  fine  active  child  ; 
but  although  she  lives  in  a  fine  bracing  air  and  we  have 
given  her  ali  our  iron  waters  and  she  takes  plenty  of 
exercise,  is  a  great  cyclist,  and  so  on,  she  has  never 
recovered  from  that  anaemia. 

21.588.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  at  jthat  period  of 
life  of  which  you  have  spoken  amongst  yoar  children, 
is  not  that  commonly  recognized  as  a  likely  thing  to 
occur  ? — Not  unless  there  is  a  tuberculous  condition  as 
well. 

21.589.  But  I  understand  in  your  eldest  girl  it  was 
tuberculosis  ? — That  is  what  it  came  to. 

21.590.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  glands  of  that  nature  are 
too  common  in  children  in  this  country  of  that  age  ? — 
Yes,  which  I  put  down  to  vaccination. 

21.591.  Are  we  to  understand  that  those  cases  which 
abound  so  everywhere,  are  due  to  vaccination  ? — I  am 
very  suspicious  of  it. 

21.592.  That  is  your  view  ?— Yes. 

21.593.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  these  cases  of 
tuberculous  glands  which  are  seen  so  often  in  our  towns 
and  elsewhere  are  started  indirectly  through  vacci- 
nation ?— Yes,  in  my  view. 

21.594.  Through  anaemia,  induced  by  vaccination, 
those  tuberculous  glands  are  induced? — Through  a 
pernicious  form  of  anaemia. 

21.595.  There  is  a  form  of  anaemia  which  physicians 
recognise  as  "  pernicious,"  is  there  not? — 'Yes. 

21.596.  Is  that  the  form  of  which  you  are  speaking 
now? — No,  this  is  what  I  should  call  a  pernicious 
form  of  infantile  anaemia. 

2L597.  Is  it  at  all  allied  to  what  physicians  recognise 
as  ''pernicious  anaemia  "  Yes,  it  very  much  resembles 
it  in  a  way. 

21,598.  Does  it  differ  from  it  in  any  way  ?— Yes, 
there  is  not  that  peculiar  discolouration  of  the  pigment, 
and  that  dark  swarthy  discolouration  of  the  skin  that 


you  have  in  many  eases  of  "  pernicious  anaemia,"  you 
have  a  yellowish  waxy  appearance  of  the  child,  which 
you  do  not  get  in  ordinary  cases  of  "pernicious 
•'  anremia." 

21.599.  When  did  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion  of  the 
pathology  of  enlarged  glands  ;  when  did  this  conviction 
occur  to  you  which  you  have  now  stated  to  the 
Commission  ?— It  has  come  on  gradually  from  my 
experience  of  cases. 

21.600.  It  was  formed  before  you  went  to  Harrogate, 
was  it? — No. 

21.601.  Was  it  formed  after  you  went  to  Harrogate  ? 
— Yes,  after  I  had  been  more  careful  in  my  observations. 

21.602.  The  real  reason,  I  understand  you  to  say,  why 
you  became  opposed  to  vaccination  was  in  consequence 
of  the  erysipelas  that  followed  ? — On  account  of  this 
fearful  case  that  I  have  just  detailed  I  determined 
never  to  vaccinate  again,  but  I  had  seen  many  other 
cases  before  that. 

21.603.  You  have  told  the  Commission  also  that  you 
had  seen  erysipelas  as  a  very  frequent  result  of  vacci- 
nation before  you  went  to  Harrogate  ? — Yes. 

21.604.  Then  why  did  you  goto  Harrogate  convinced 
ofthe\alue  of  vaccination? — I  was  convinced  of  the 
value  of  it  up  to  the  time  I  went  to  Harrogate. 

21.605.  But  you  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  erysipelas  ?  — 
Yes,  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  I  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  accident*  which  were  likely  to  occur. 

21. 606.  How  did  that  alter  your  mind  after  you  got  to 
Harrogate  ? — Because  I  was  so  frequently  told  by  parents 
that  eczema  had  occurred  in  vaccinated  children. 

21.607.  Tt  was  eczema  added  to  erysipelas? — It  was 
not  the  eczema  alone  which  made  me  give  up  vaccination, 
but  that  case  I  mentioned  was  the  last  straw. 

21.608.  The"  last  straw  "was  the  eczema,  apparently? 
— Not  at  all,  it  was  the  last  case  I  spoke  of. 

21.609.  You  have  spoken  of  eruptions  which  were 
not  eczema? — Yes,  scaly  eruptions. 

21.610.  So  that  we  have  eczema,  another  form  of 
scaly  eruption,  enlarged  glands,  and  last  of  all  this 
pernicious  anaemia  as  the  result  of  vaccination  ? — I 
think  you  are  putting  it  rather  too  strongly. 

21.611.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  put  it? — I  say  I 
have  seen  eczema  follow  vaccination  ;  I  have  seen  a 
severe  form  of  anaemia  follow  the  vaccination  of, 
children  of  delicate  parents  and  children  brought  up 
artificially  ;  I  have  seen  in  such  children  a  development 
of  enlarged  glands  follow  very  shortly  after  their  vac- 
cination. 

21.612.  And  other  forms  of  eruption  besides  eczema? 
— Yes,  I  have  noticed  this  curious  eruption  ;  you  may 
call  it  psoriasis  if  you  like. 

21,613  You  have  seen  those  four  evil  results  ? — Yes  ; 
in  cases  of  eczema  and  in  cases  of  scaly  eruption  I  have 
been  told  by  parents  that  those  have  been  produced  by 
vaccination.  I  have  seen  in  my  own  practice,  eczema 
follow  vaccination. 

21.614.  But  there  is  a  very  important  distinction,  as 
you  are  of  course  aware,  between  one  thing  following 
another  and  one  thing  being  the  cause  of  another  P — 
Yes,  and  I  hope  this  Commission  will  be  able  to  settle 
what  is  the  actual  cause. 

21.615.  Do  you  accept  the  parents'  statement  when 
they  say  it  is  vaccination,  and  put  forward  vaccination 
as  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

21.616.  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  the  cases  of 
children  who  are  delicate  or  of  delicate  parents  and 
who  have  been  artificially  fed,  vaccination  has  been 
followed  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  by  this 
anaemic  condition  ;  I  think  you  said  in  30  or  40  out  of 
600  cases  ? — 1  should  be  inclined  to  put  it  higher  than 
that. 

21.617.  What  should  yoa  be  prerjared  to  put  it  at  P — 
I  should  say  50  or  60  out  of  600. 

21.618.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  out  of  delicate 
children    or  those   artificially   brought  up   one  in 

10  would  develop  ? — Develop  that  peculiar  form 

of  anaemia. 

21.619.  As  far  as  you  know  is  that  experience  of 
yours  consonant  with  the  general  experience  of  medical 
men  with  whom  you  are  acquainted ;  have  you  ever 
discussed  the  point  ? — I  have  discussed  the  point  in  our 
own  medical  society,  comprising  from  24  to  30  members. 
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21.-620.  Do  they  agree  with  you  p— No,  I  was  in  a 
minority  of  one,  but  I  believe  there  are  several  of  my 
medical  friend?  who  are  coming  round  to  my  side. 

21.621.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Have  they  come  round? — I 
will  give  you  as  an  illustration  that  when  I  was  prose- 
cuted for  the  non -vaccination  of  my  children  the  man  who 
pressed  ine  most  severely  in  the  witness-box,  although  a 
personal  friend  of  my  own,  was  the  medical  man,  like- 
wise a  magistrate,  who  signed  the  summons  and  dealt 
with  me  very  summarily  indeed.  We  had  a  discussion 
at  the  Medical  Society  of  which  he  is  a  very  honourable 
member,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  challenged  him  to  come 
to  my  own  house  and  see  these  children  of  mine  and  to 
hear  the  family  history  of  the  whole  of  the  children, 
when  I  converted  him  so  far  that  he  gave  me  a  certifi- 
cate to  say  that  my  children  were  never  to  be  vac- 
cinated; aud  I  have  induced  several  of  my  medical 
brethren,  having  pointed  out  this  condition  of  anaemia 
in  these  artificially  nourished  or  children  of  delicate 
parents,  to  adopt  my  plan  of  giving  postponements 
until  the  children  are  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  I 
believe  the  number  of  such  children  is  increasing, 
also  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  vaccination 
in  our  neighbourhood  of  Harrogate. 

21.622.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  we  to  understand 
that  there  are  medical  practitioners  in  Harrogate  who 
shire  the  views  you  have  stated  to  day  ? — No,  none  of 
them  share  the  views  I  have  stated  to-day,  but  some 
of  them  begin  to  think  there  is  something  in  them. 

21.623.  None  of  them  share  your  views  at  present? 
—No,  there  are  none  of  them  that  will  not  vaccinate. 
I  am  the  only  medical  man  in  the  town  who  will  not 
vaccinate. 

21.624.  But  so  far  as  you  know,  your  views  on  patho- 
logy which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  bring  before 
us  to-day  are  peculiar  to  yourself? — No,  I  think  a 
good  many  men  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  my 
views  in  that  way. 

21.625.  Sympathy  is  hardly  conviction? — Hardly 
any  two  medical  men  in  the  world  will  agree  upon  any 
subject. 

21.626.  But  no  medical  man  in  Harrogate  accepts 
your  pathological  view  ? — There  are  several  medical 
men  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  postpone  the  vacci- 
nation of  children. 

21.627.  Where  they  have  not  been  well  ? — Who  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  giving  postponements  as  a  rule. 

21.628.  They  have  been  more  cautions  ? — Yes,  and 
I  believe  most  of  them  have  given  up  arm-to-arm 
vaccination. 

21.629.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  common  view, 
would  it  not,  that  if  children  were  not  in  good  health 
there  would  be  a  risk  added  to  vaccination  ? — 
There  would  be  that  common  view  amongst  medical 
men. 

21.630.  That  would  be  hardly  coming  to  adopt  your 
views  about  vaccination  ? — I  think  several  of  my 
friends  have  been  more  careful  since  my  views  have 
been  expounded. 

21.631.  You  stated  that  you  had  been  once  a  firm 
believer  in  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

21.632.  ,And  you  are  not  now  ? — No. 

21.633.  What  does  it  mean,  your  not  believing  in 
vaccination  ? — I  believed  that  vaccination  prevented 
small-pox.  1  believed  that  vaccination,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  prevent  small-pox,  modified  it,  and  I  be- 
lieved that  re-vaccination,  if  only  frequent  enough, 
absolutely  gave  total  immunity  ;  experience  has  driven 
all  that  out  of  my  head. 

21.634.  May  I  suggest  to  you  two  quite  [different 
facts  in  connexion  with  vaccination  ;  the  one  would 
be  its  effect  in  checking  small-pox,  the  other  would 
be  the  evil  it  might  induce  in  the  system  apart 
from  checking  small-pox.  You  have  been  telling  us 
what  evils  may  accrue  from  vaccination,  but  that  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  vaccination 
in  relation  to  small-pox  ? — It  does  not. 

21.635.  Now  ycu  are  a  disbeliever  in  its  efficacy  in 
checking  small-pox  ? — I  have  seen  that  people  who 
have  been  vaccinated  get  small-pox,  and  people  who 
have  been  re-vaccinated  get  small -pox,  and  I  have 
seen  people  who  have  had  small-pox  once,  get  a  second 
attack  of  small-pox,  and  die  from  it. 

21.636.  When  you  say  that  you  are  no  longer  a 
believer  in  vaccination  you  mean  that  you  are  no 
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longer  a   believer  in   the  efficacy  of   vaccination  in  Mr.  W.  J.  C. 

checking  small-pox  ? — That  is  so.  Ward, 

21.637.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  does  not  M.R.C.S. 
check  small-pox  ? — I  am  certain  it  does  not.   
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21.638.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  

has  no  influence  at  all  in  checking  small-pox  ? — The 

only  point  I  am  doubtful  upon  is  whether  it  has  any 
modifying  effect  upon  those  who  take  small-pex, 

21.639.  You  have  a  doubt  upon  that  ? — Yes,  I  have 
a  lingering  suspicion  of  doubt  upon  it,  not  from  ex- 
perience but  from  statistics  which  I  have  seen  or  had 
placed  before  me. 

21.640.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  gather  that  your  belief 
is  really  the  other  way  ? — That  it  has  no  effect  in 
preventing  small-pox,  that  I  am  convinced  of  front 
oersonal  experience. 

21.641.  And  you  have  only  a  lingering  suspicion  that 
it  may  modify  in  an  actual  attack  ? — That  is  sc. 

21.642.  Are  you  at  all  influenced  in  forming  your 
opinion  by  the  evidence  of  statistical  tables,  or  do  yon 
come  to  that  conclusion  entirely  from  your  own 
experience  p — Chiefly  from  my  own  experience  ;  I  am 
not  a  very  great  believer  in  statistics  as  a  rule. 

21.643.  Are  you  at  all  influenced  by  the  published 
records  ? — Not  as  regards  my  own  conviction  respecting 
the  fact  that  vaccination  does  not  prevent  small-pox. 

21.644.  You  have  read,  I  suppose,  many  papers  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  have  you  not  ? — I  have  read  a 
good  deal,  but  I  have  not  gone  thoroughly  into  the 
study  of  the  question  whether  vaccination  modifies 
small-pox  or  not. 

21.645.  You  have  not  gene  into   that? — Not  very 
extensively. 

21.646.  So  that  the  conviction  in  your  mind  is  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  your  own  experience  ? — Yes,  my 
three  experiences  of  three  epidemics  of  small-pox,  have 
showed  me  that  both  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated 
persons  suffer  from  small-pox. 

21.647.  But  that  would  hardly  be  enough  proof, 
would  it ;  the  question  of  degree  comes  in  ? — No,  1 
think  you  want  a  large  hospital  where  you  get  thou- 
sands of  cases  before  you  can  possibly  determine  that. 

21.648.  People  may  be  vaccinated  and  may  sub- 
sequently suffer  from  small-pox  and  yet  vaccination 
may  have  a  very  large  effect,  indeed,  in  checking  and 
mitigating  small-pox  ? — In  mitigating  the  attack,  you 
mean  ? 

21.649.  No  one  would  say  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible after  vaccination  that  you  could  suffer  from 
small-pox.  I  gather  from  your  statement  just  now 
that  you  think  vaccination  has  no  influence  in  checking 
small-pox,  because  you  have  seen  small-pox  after 
vaccination  ? — No,  I  do  not  put  it  that  way. 

21.650.  Put  it  your  own  way? — I  state  that  vaccina- 
tion does  not  prevent  people  taking  small-pox,  as  1 
have  seen. 

21.651.  Never? — I  have  seen  plenty  of  vaccinated 
people  take  small-pox,  children,  young  men,  maidens, 
and  old  people  too  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  a  case  of 
small-pox  has  been  modified  on  account  of  the  patient 
having  been  vaccinated,  that  is  what  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  you. 

21.652.  You  have  answered  that  very  clearly  by 
saying  that  your  belief  is  that  it  does  not  do  so,  but 
that  opinion  is  qualified  by  a  lingering  suspicion  that 
it  possibly  might  ? — I  should  not  accept  that  as  my 
statement. 

21.653.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  in  any  way 
with  reference  to  numbers,  how  many  cases  which 
have  been  vaccinated  you  have  seen  with  small-pox  ; 
did  you  ever  keep  any  notes  ? — It  was  impossible  ;  I 
was  in  a  large  colliery  district  when  I  first  saw  small- 
pox. 

21.654.  You  did  not  keep  notes  ? — No,  but  we  saw 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases  there. 

21,655  You  did  not  have  time  to  keep  notes  ?-  I 
had  not  time  tc  keep  notes. 

21,656.  Therefore  you  are  speaking  from  recollection  p 
— I  am  speaking  from  recollection  as  a  general  practi- 
tioner of  30  years'  standing.* 


*  I  meant  to  say  "  I  am  speaking  of  things  which  occurred  between 
29  and  :i0  years  ago."— \V.  J.  C.  W. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  C.      21,657.  Of  course,  I  cannot  press  yoti  very  closely  for 
Ward,        accuracy  of  detail,  but  I  gather  from  what  you  said 
M.R.C,S.     that  you  have  seen  hundreds  of  cases  of  small-pox  in 

  people  who  have  been  vaccinated? — Yes.    I  have  seen 

27  Apr.  1892.    thousands  of  cases  of  small-pox,  and  amongst  those 

 X  have  seen  hundreds  of  cases  in  people  who  have  been 

vaccinated. 

21.658.  That  is  important ;  you  have  seen  thousands 
of  cases  of  small-pox  ;  amongst  them  hundreds  of  cases 
in  people  who  have  been  vaccinated? — Supposing  we 
put  it  that  I  have  seen  1,200  cases  of  small-pox. 

21.659.  That  is  about  the  number  you  have  seen  ? — 
Yes. 

21.660.  That  would  hardly  be  thousands  ?— You  may 
say  1,200  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  over  30  years'  experi- 
ence and  a  man  cannot  always  be  very  particular  in  his 
numbers. 

21.661.  Particularly  if  he  does  not  keep  notes  P— I 
will  guarantee  that  of  that  number  at  least  200  have 
been  vaccinated  cases. 

21.662.  And  the  other  cases  would  be  unvaccinated. 
I  do  not  want  to  tie  you  to  any  exact  figure,  but  would 
it  be  a  fair  interpretation  of  your  view  that  you  have 
seen  in  round  numbers  about  1,200  cases  of  small-pox, 
and  that  out  of  those,  200  were  in  vaccinated  persons, 
and  the  remainder  in  unvaccinated  ?— Yes,  I  should  be 
more  inclined  to  say  the  former  were  re-vaccinated. 

21.663.  200  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated ;  how  about 
the  other  1,000?— I  am  speaking  of  from  25  to  27  years 
ago ;  we  can  scarcely  say  what  were  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  vaccinated  then. 

21.664.  But  I  thought  you  remembered  the  200  who 
had  been  re-vaccinated  ? — I  was  putting  the  whole  lot 
together  that  I  had  seen  in  my  experience. 

21.665.  May  we  say,  that  you  have  seen  in  your  30 
years'  experience,  1,200  cases  of  small-pox  ?  —Yes. 

21.666.  1,200  cases  ol  smnJl-pox,  out  of  which  200  at 
least  had  been  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

21.667.  How  would  it  be  with  the  other  1,000  so  far 
as  your  memory  serves  you,  that  they  were  unvacci- 
nated altogether  or  that  they  had  been  vaccinated 
once  ? — So  far  as  my  memory  will  carry  me  in  the 
first  outbreak  of  small-pox  which  I  saw,  which  was  in 
1862  or  1863,  I  believe  the  majority  of  people  then 
were  unvaccinated. 

21.668.  Then  at  least  it  would  be  fair  to  say  this, 
that  out  of  the  1,200  cases  of  small-pox,  the  majority 
of  them  were  in  unvaccinated  persons? — I  should  not 
like  to  say  anything  upon  that  point,  because  I  was 
led  to  consider  it  between  15  and  20  years  ago. 

21.669.  But  it  was  upon  this  experience  that  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  vaccination  was  of  no  use 
in  regard  to  small  pox  ? — Not  upon  that. 

21,673.  I  thought  you  said  upcn  that  chiefly? — 
Chiefly  from  what  I  have  seen  and  read  upon  that  and 
other  subjects ;  you  cannot  open  any  book  upon 
small-pox  but  what  you  find  a  number  of  cases 
occurring  which  must  have  been  vaccinated. 

21.671.  But  you  have  to  go  further  than  that  to  show 
that  vaccination  has  no  influence  in  checking  small-pox  ; 
in  the  fact  that  people  may  get  small-pox  after  vaccina- 
tion, you  have  only  proof  that  it  is  not  infallible  in  every 
case,  but  granting  that  it  succeeds  in  considerable 
numbers,  then  the  extent  to  which  it  checks  small-pox 
is  most  important  ? — Apparently  ;  but  there  are  so  many 
cases  of  vaccinated  persons  who  have  had  small-pox, 
that  is  what  staggers  me. 

21.672.  But  is  the  proportion  of  vaccinated  cases 
much  greater  than  the  proportion  of  unvaccinated 
cases  ? — Not  from  what  we  see  in  statistics,  certainly. 

21.673.  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  your  experience 
the  majority  of  the  cases  which  took  small-pox  would 
be  unvaccinated  ?--That  was  in  1862. 

21.674.  It  does  not  matter  when  it  was  ? — Yes,  it 
surely  does.  Look  at  the  number  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated since  then. 

21.675.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  within  your 
experience  ? — My  impression  is  that  in  1863  we  had 
not  a  tenth  part  of  the  community  vaccinated. 

21.676.  (Chairman.)  Was  that  so  ;  that  there  was  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  people  vaccinated  ? — In  the  district 
in  which  I  lived,  I  should  say  that  at  that  time  there 
was  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  vaccinated. 

21.677.  Where  was  this? — In  the  county  of  Durham. 


21.678.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  it?— No,  I  did  not 
keep  any  careful  record  of  it. 

21.679.  But  you  stated  it  as  if  you  knew  it  to  be  so  ? 
— Iam  only  giving  an  opinion ;  I  should  say  at  the 
time  before  vaccination  was  made  compulsory  a  very 
small  proportion  were  vaccinated. 

21.680.  But  you  made  no  careful  inquiry  into  it? — 
No,  my  impression  at  the  time  was  that  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  were  unvaccinated,  so  many 
grown  up  and  young  people  rushed  to  be  vaccinated  on 
the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic. 

21.681.  A  tenth  is  a  very  small  proportion? — It  is, 
but  I  will  not  tie  myself  to  figures  ;  1  wish  to  convey 
that  vaccination  was  not  theu  nearly  so  general  as  it  is 
now. 

21.682.  In  later  times  what  proportion  have  you  seen 
of  vaccinated  persons  with  small-pox  ? — My  last  ex- 
perience was  in  1872. 

21.683.  You  seem  to  have  formed  very  positive  opin- 
ions ;  could  you  state  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
formed  those  opinions? — The  grounds  upon  which  I 
formed  the  opinion  that  I  did  not  believe  in  vaccina- 
tion ? 

21.684.  Yes  ? — The  general  grounds  upon  which  I 
formed  my  opinion  that  I  do  not  believe  in  vaccination 
is  the  fact  that  I  have  observed  in  my  own  practice  and 
from  statistics  that  vaccination  does  not  prevent  small- 
pox, and  a  very  large  number  of  vaccinated  children 
take  small-pox. 

21.685.  Have  you  ever  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  were  vaccinated  suf- 
fered with  small-pox  than  of  those  who  were  unvac- 
cinated ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have ;  but  to  recapitulate 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  arrived  at  my  con- 
clusion, they  are  first  of  all  that  the  fact  has  been 
eliminated  irom  my  mind  that  vaccination  prevents 
small-pox.  I  was  taught  originally  that  vaccination 
was  a  prophylactic  for  small-pox,  and  we  have  had  it 
come  out  in  books  and  recent  statistics  that  it  does  not 
so  operate. 

21.686.  That  would  go  to  show  that  out  of  1,000 
persons  vaccinated  and  1,000  persons  unvaccinated  the 
number  attacked  by  small-pox  would  be  equal? — There 
have  been  many  tables  produced  on  the  subject,  and  I 
think  anybody  examining  them  must  see  from  them 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  vaccinated  children 
taking  small-pox  that  no  one  can  any  longer  believe 
that  vaccination  prevents  small-pox. 

21.687.  It  is  not  supposed  to  prevent  small-pox  in 
every  vaccinated  person ;  have  you  been  able  to  con- 
vince yourself  that  in  any  case  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
small-pox  among  the  vaccinated  has  been  as  great  as 
among  the  unvaccinated? — I  have  not  gone  sufficiently 
into  that. 

21.688.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  the 
Report  of  the  Highgate  Small-pox  Hospital  for  the 
year  1886  the  per-centage  of  vaccinated  to  the  total 
cases  was  93£  per  cent.  ? — I  am  surprised  to  hear  it. 

21.689.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  what  proportion 
of  the  population  is  vaccinated,  or  may  have  been 
vaccinated  ?— I  am  not;  it  differs  so  much  in  different 
districts. 

21.690.  What  is  it  in  London?— I  should  think  70 
per  cent,  of  the  population  might  be  vaccinated. 

21.691.  You  would  not  guess  it  to  be  90?— It  might 
possibly  be  90. 

(Dr.  Collins.)  Has  it  ever  been  shown  to  be  93  per 
cent,  in  London  ? 

21.692.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it  ? — I  have  never  heard  that  it  was  93  per  cent. 

21,963.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  seen,  I 
think  you  said,  cases  of  small-pox  in  persons  who  had 
previously  had  small-p%x? — I  have  only  seen  one  case, 
and  I  have  never  forgotten  it ;  it  was  during  my  first 
experience  of  small-pox  ;  it  was  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  lost  an  eye  with  small-pox,  he  took  small-pox  again 
and  died. 

21,694.  You  inferred  from  that  that  one  attack  of 
small-pox  was  no  protection  against  a  second  attack  of 
small-pox  ? — I  remember  it  because  the  gentleman  I 
was  with  at  the  time  desired  me  to  make  a  note  of  it, 
because  he  expected  I  should  never  see  such  a  case 
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21.695.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Could  you  at  all  say  the 
number  of  years  that  elapsed  between  the  two  attacks  ? 

 No,  I  cannot,  but  it  must  have  been  several  years, 

because  I  bad  seen  him  for  years  with  his  one  eye. 

21.696.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  what  is  the 
shortest  interval  between  a  re-vaccination  and  an 
occurrence  of  small-pox  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
fix  any  time. 

21.697.  Have  you  seen  any  case  at  all  in  which  an 
attack  of  small-pox  has  occurred  within  a  short  interval 
of  a  successful  re- vaccination,  or  a  successful  primary 
vaccination  ? — The  curious  thing  about  re  -vaccination  is 
this,  that  sometimes  the  marks  come  up  in  the  form  of 
what  you  might  call  successful  vaccination,  whereas  in 
other  cases  they  come  up  as  freely  at  first  and  then 
seem  to  die  down  again. 

21.698.  Could  you  recollect  any  case  in  which  the 
interval  between  the  vaccination  and  the  occurrence  of 
small-pox  has  been  short? — I  could  not  specify  any 
particular  case,  but  my  impression  is  that  during  the 
great  outbreak  of  small-pox  I  alluded  to,  in  1863,  which 
was  the  largest  and  most  severe  I  ever  experienced,  we 
were  largely  engaged  in  vaccinating  children,  adults,  and 
so  on.  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  re-vaccinated  cases 
took  small-pox.  Another  very  curious  fact  which  was 
impressed  upon  my  mind  at  the  time  was  that  some 
of  the  re-vaccinated  cases  took  small-pox ;  another  was 
that  all  pregnant  women,  if  they  took  small-pox,  mis- 
carried and  died. 

21.699.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  could 
remember  any  single  case  in  which  a  short  interval  was 
all  that  occurred  between  the  re-vaccination  or  primary 
vaccination  and  the  small-pox ;  has  any  such  case 
impressed  itself  upon  your  memory  ? — No,  I  did  not 
think  so  much  of  the  interval. 

21.700.  You  have  yourself  been  much  engaged  in  the 
treatment  of  small-pox,  have  you  not  ? — No,  not  lat  ely. 

21.701.  Did  you  ever  take  it  yourself? — No. 

21.702.  Were  you  vaccinated  ? — Yes,  I  was  vaccinated. 

21.703.  Do  you  believe  that  your  vaccination  has  any 
influence  upon  your  immunity  ? — I  did  not  believe  so  at 
the  time. 

21.704.  Do  you  believe  so  now  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

21.705.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  immunity? — 
When  I  was  an  apprentice  we  attributed  our  immunity 
to  the  fact  that  we  always  smoked  when  we  visited 
such  cases. 

21.706.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  fellow- 
apprentices  were  vaccinated  ?  — Yes. 

21.707.  Did  any  of  them  take  smail-pox? — Not  that  I 
remember. 

21.708.  Do  you  remember  a  single  case  in  which  a 
medical  man  took  small-pox  ? — I  do  not  remember  one. 

21.709.  You  are  aware  that  there  must  be  numberless 
cases  in  which  medical  men  like  yourself  must  be  freely 
exposed  to  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

21.710.  Yet  you  do  not  know  any  cases  in  which 
medical  men  have  taken  small-pox  ? — It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  medical  men  seldom  take 
anything. 

21.711.  Do  you  know  that  statistics  show  that 
although  medical  men  hardly  ever  take  small-pox,  yet 
they  do  take  other  contagious  diseases  ? — I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  statistics. 

21.712.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  medical  men  do 
take  exanthemous  diseases  and  take  them  home  to  their 
families  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  general  population  ? 
— Then  how  is  it  that  I  with  my  large  family  have 
never  caught  any  infectious  disease  nor  taken  it  home. 

21.713.  I  suppose  you  have  had  scarlet  fever? — I 
have  never  had  scarlet  fever. 

21.714.  At  all  events  your  experience  does  not  supply 
you  with  a  single  instance  of  a  medical  man  having 
small-pox,  all  of  whom  would  have  been  vaccinated  and 
probably  most  of  them  re-vaccinated? — It  never 
occurred  to  me  before. 

21.715.  Supposing  you  were  administering  at  a  small- 
pox hospital,  should  you  believe  you  were  justified  in 
allowing  a  nurse  to  go  into  a  ward  without  being 
vaccinated  ? — I  should  not  insist  upon  it  myself.* 

21.716.  You  would  allow  her  to  go  in  without  being 
vaccinated  ? — Yes.* 


*  I  understood  the  questioner,  in  both  these  questions,  to  say 
re-vaccinated.— W .  J.  C.  W. 


21.717.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  seen  state-    Mr.  W.  J.  C. 
ments  as  to  nurses  in  small-pox  hospitals  escaping  Ward, 
small-pox  ?— Yes.  MM.C.S. 

21.718.  You  have  seen  cases  in  which  nuises  who  have    or  /  ~ 

been  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  have  escaped  small-      '  1892- 

pox?— Yes. 

21.719.  And  in  cases  where  they  have  not  been 
vaccinated  they  have  taken  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

21.720.  That  has  been  repeatedly  stated  ? — Yes. 

21.721.  Have  you  seen  Dr.  Barry's  Sheffield  Report? 
— Yes,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it. 

21.722.  There  is  a  similar  statement  to  that  effect 
there  ? — Yes. 

21.723.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  if  vaccination 
has  no  protective  influence  ? — I  have  observed  that 
many  people  are  frightened  into  diseases.  I  believe 
that  people  who  go  into  the  presence  of  disease  feeling 
"  Now  I  am  protected,  I  do  not  think  I  shali  catch  the 
disease,"  that  may  help  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

21.724.  That  may  give  them  a  certain  faith? — Yes,  1 
believe  that  it  is  so  with  reference  to  homeopathy,  the 
homeopath  who  is  simply  contented  with  every  part  of 
his  system  does  not  suffer  anything  whatever. 

21.725.  Do  ym  believe  that  vaccination  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it  ? — I  think  it  largely  depends 
upon  confidence — the  absence  of  fear. 

21.726.  But  if  you  go  into  the  facts  of  small-pox 
hospitals  in  which  the  exemption  of  nurses  from  attack 
is  a  very  striking  feature,  does  not  that  impress  you  ? — 
It  does  certainly. 

21.727.  Your  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that  would 
be  that  the  nurses  had  confidence  ? — Yes. 

21.728.  But  people  who  had  not  been  vaccinated 
might  have  confidence  ;  perhaps  more  confidence  in 
neglecting  vaccination  ? — I  have  seen  people  who  have 
not  been  vaccinated  have  charge  of  small-pox  cases  and 
not  take  it.  The  very  last  case  of  small-pox  which  1 
saw  in  Harrogate  was  a  similar  case. 

21.729.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of 
the  number  of  cases  of  persons  who  unvaccinated  have 
nursed  small-pox  cases  and  not  taken  the  disease? — No. 
you  will  understand  that  I  have  had  very  little  experi- 
ence of  small-pox  indeed  during  the  last  20  years.  1 
have  only  had  one  outbreak  of  small-pox  while  I  have 
been  in  Harrogate,  and  that  was  an  imported  case — the 
father  and  mother— I  do  not  mean  that  they  were 
unvaccinated,  they  were  not  re-vaccinated. 

21.730.  I  ask  you  could  you  tell  the  Commission  of 
any  unvaccinated  person  in  close  attendance  upon  a 
small-pox  case  who  did  not  take  small-pox  ? — There 
were  many  of  them  in  the  first  outbreak  of  small-pox  1 
witnessed. 

21.731 .  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  what  number? 
— No,  there  were  so  many  people  unvaccinated  in  those 
days. 

21.732.  Do  you  refer  to  nurses? — No,  not  nurses; 
there  were  no  nurses  ;  brothers  and  sisters  and  parents. 

21.733.  Nurses  in  a  hospital  upon  the  sick  are  much 
more  closely  associated  with  patients  than  such  people 
as  those  would  be? — Not  in  such  houses  as  those  in  the 
colliery  districts. 

21.734.  I  take  it  your  mind  has  not  been  favourably 
impressed  in  favour  of  vaccination  from  the  report  of 
the  immunity  of  nurses  ? — No,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  that. 

21.735.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  not  also  seen  reports 
of  cases  in  which  the  attendants  upon  the  sick  had  not 
been  re-vaccinated  and  not  taken  the  disease  ? — No. 

21.736.  I  think  such  a  case  occurred  in  Paris  during 
the  siege  ? 

21.737.  (Mr.   Meadovjs    White.)    Are  you  aware  of 
that  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

21.738.  I  thought  you  said  that  when  you  went  to 
Harrogate  you  were  a  believer  in  vaccination? — I  was, 

21.739.  Your  experience  of  small-pox,  I  th'nk  you 
said,  was  20  years  ago  ? — Yes,  my  experience  of  out- 
breaks. 

21.740.  All  the  evidence  upon  which  you  formed  your 
opinion  that  vaccination  was  of  no  service  must  have 
been  present  to  you  before  you  went  xo  Harrogate  ?  — 
No,  it  is  only  by  gradually  summing  up  the  results  of 
my  experience  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
vaccination  is  of  no  service. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  C.      21,741.  I  thought  you  said  that  when  you  went  to 
Ward,        Harrogate  you  were  a  believer  in  vaccination  ? — So  I 
M.R.C.S.      was,  and  for  some  years  afterwards. 

21,742-3.  But  your   experience   of  small-pox  was 
27  Apr.  1892.    before  you  went  to  Harrogate  ?— Yes,  chiefly. 

(Mr.  Picton)  You  told  the  Commission  that  you  had 
known  cases  of  re-vaccinated  persons  in  whom  small- 
pox followed. 

21.744.  Have  you  ever  known  one  that  died? — Ire- 
member  distinctly  in  the  first  outbreak  of  small-pox, 
when  I  was  serving  my  apprenticeship,  there  was  a 
man  who  was  our  chemist  in  the  village  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  I  believe  he  was  re-vaccinated,  1  can  say 
no  more,  but  he  died. 

21.745.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  how  long  before  he 
died  he  was  re-vaccinated  ?— No,  I  cannot  say ;  my 
impression  was  that  he  was  one  of  our  re-raccinated 
sases. 

21.746.  But  he  may  have  been  re-vaccinated  after 
he  was  infected  with  small-pox  ? — I  do  not  remember 
that. 

21.747.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  know  his  age? — Yes 
he  was  a  man  between  50  and  60  years  of  age. 

21.748.  You  have  had  experience  of  three  distinct 
outbreaks  of  small-pox  ?  —  Yes,  three  distinct  out- 
breaks. 

21.749.  The  first  was  in  1862-63  ?— Yes. 
"21,750.  You  were  very  young  then? — Yes. 

21.751.  "When  was  the  next  ?  —  The  next  was  in 
1869. 

21.752.  "Where  were  youthen? — InWigan.in  Lan- 
cashire. 

21.753.  Was  that  a  severe  outbreak  ?  -  Yes. 

21.754.  What  was  the  state  of  the  population  of 
Wigan  as  to  vaccination  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  that. 

21.755.  But  you  told  us  that  in  1862  and  1863  there 
was  not  so  much  vaccination  ? — I  am  quite  convinced 
upon  that  point. 

21.756.  You  think  that  the  extent  of  vaccination  had 
increased  in  1869  ? — Yes 

21.757.  Then  you  came  to  London? — Yes. 

21.758.  You  were  in  London  in  1872  and  1873  ?— 
Yes. 

21.759.  There  was  a  considerable  outbreak  of  small- 
pox then,  was  there  not  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  out- 
break. 

21.760.  Was  the  population  amongst  whom  you 
worked  a  well-vaccinated  population  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
was. 

21.761.  Did  you  meet  with  many  small-pox  cases  ? — 
Yes. 

21.762.  Did  you  find  many  small-pox  cases  amongst 
persons  who  had  been  vaccinated? — Yes,  who  had  been 
vaccinated  in  their  infancy. 

21.763.  Did  you  find  many  who  had  not  been  vacci- 
nated ? — Very  few. 

21.764.  "Would  you  put  the  question  to  them  or  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  it? — Yes;  I  would  generally  ask 
them,  "  Have  you  been  vaccinated,"  or  I  would  examine 
the  case  particularly  if  I  was  struck  with  the  severity  or 
non-severity  of  the  case. 

21.765.  Did  that  experience  have  any  eff  ect  upon  you 
at  the  time  ? — No,  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  vaccination 
for  a  long  time  after  that. 

21.766.  How  did  yon  account  for  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  attacks  of  small-pox  in  vaccinated  cases  ? — I  did 
not  believe  for  long  before  that  that  vaccination  pre- 
vented small-pox  absolutely ;  I  have  long  lost  faith 
in  that.  The  ordinary  statistics  which  one  sees  have 
shown  me  that;  furthermore,  if  vaccination  prevented 
small-pox,  you  ought  to  have  no  cases  of  small-pox  in 
vaccinated  persons,  whereas  you  have  thousands. 

21.767.  Did  your  discovery  that  vaccination  is  not  an 
absolute  preventative  affect  your  opinion  about  the 
law,  did  you  think  about  the  compulsory  law  ?  —No ; 
my  attitude  about  compulsory  vaccination  did  not  come 
at  all  from  the  small-pox  idea.  I  felt  what  a  frightful 
injustice  it  rras  to  compel  the  children  of  delicate 
parents  or  delicate  children  themselves  to  be  vaccinated 


within  three  or  six  months  ;  the  law  allows  a  little 
margin  ;  it  appeared  to  me  to  do  a  deal  of  harm. 

21.768.  But  you  are  aware  the  law  allows  a  postpone- 
ment upon  a  medical  certificate? — Yes,  but  where  do 
you  get  your  medical  certificate;  from  your  Public 
Vaccinator,  who  is  not  very  anxious  to  postpone. 

21.769.  You  believe  that  in  many  cases  delay  ought 
to  be  granted,  but  is  not  granted? — Yes. 

21.770.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  it  may  be  granted 
by  a  medical  man  ? — Certainly,  but  I  think  it  has  not 
been  granted  so  often  as  it  should  be. 

21.771.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  doctor  ?— Doctors  are 
busy  men. 

21.772.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  believe  it  is  also  the 
fault  of  the  compulsory  system  ?— Yes,  that  it  com- 
pels those  children  to  be  vaccinated  long  before 
they  should  be.  I  maintain  that  you  put  a  spoke  into 
the  existence  of  those  children  if  you  touch  them  at 
such  an  early  age  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
have  also  dentition  to  go  through,  and  I  believe  you 
put  a  spoke  into  their  life  which  renders  it  very  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  them  to  go  through  the  dentition, 
and  very  frequently  they  stumble  into  marasmus. 

21.773.  We  have  had  reports  of  cases  in  which  it  is 
said  that  vaccination  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  death 
of  a  child  ;  is  it  not  possible  that  many  such  cases  fall 
under  the  category  you  mention,  of  delicate  infants  in 
whom  disease  is  facilitated  by  vaccination  ? — Yes  ;  that 
means  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  medical  man 
attending  would  give  a  certificate  that  the  child  died 
from  vaccination ;  I  do  not  believe  he  would  think  it 
was  caused  by  vaccination,  but  I  think  the  fact  would 
be  that  the  child  would  have  had  a  much  better  chance 
of  existence  had  it  not  been  touched.  I  daresay  the 
medical  man  would  put  it  down  to  marasmus  without 
thinking  it  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  vaccination. 

21.774.  From  your  professional  experience,  have  you 
had  many  cases  in  which  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
death  was  caused  by  vaccirntion,  but  in  which  the 
death  was  accelerated  by  vaccination  or  induced  by  it  ? — 
Yes. 

21.775.  But  in  such  cases  the  vaccination  would  not 
be  specified  as  an  element? — No,  it  would  be  put  down 
as  marasmus  or  tabes  mesenterica. 

21.776.  You  believe  that  vaccination  has  a  large 
influence  in  such  cases? — I  believe  that  the  vaccina- 
tion has  so  impaired  the  system  of  the  child  that  the 
child,  if  affected  by  any  of  these  infantile  diseases,  has 
less  chance  of  recovery. 

21.777.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  long  is  it  since  you  were 
appointed  Medical  Officer  for  Harrogate  ? — In  1879. 

21.778.  Is  that  an  appointment  which  requires  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Local  Government  Board  ?  —Yes,  it  is. 

21.779.  How  many  times  have  you  been  prosecuted 
for  non-vaccination  ? — Once  ;  I  was  summoned  for  the 
three  children. 

21.780.  And  fined?— Yes. 

21.781.  When  was  the  last  prosecution  ? — Three  years 
ago  last  January. 

21.782.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  summonses  were 
all  in  one  ? — Yes,  I  had  three  summonses  :  they  were 
adjourned  once  or  twice,  and  I  appeared  upon  all  of 
them  at  once. 

21.783.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  been  proceeded 
against  since  ? — No',  they  have  dropped  it. 

21.784.  And  you  have  still  four  children  unvacci- 
nated  P — Yes. 

21.785.  Have  you  seen  much  small-pox  in  Harrogate 
since  you  have  been  Medical  Officer? — No  ;  there  have 
been  two  cases  ;  one  of  which  was  under  my  charge. 

21.786.  Is  Harrogate  well  vaccinated? — No,  Harro- 
gate is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Knaresborough 
Board  of  Guardians;  Dr.  Barry  was  there  some  two 
years  ago  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  there  were  so 
many  defaulters,  and  I  think  I  was  prosecuted  before 
that. 

21.787.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  any  idea  of 
the  proportion  of  the  vaccinated  to  the  un  vaccinated  ? — 
I  have  not. 

21.788.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Could  you  give  the  Commission 
an  idea  of  the  per-centage  of  "unaccounted  for"  in. 
Knaresborough  and  Harrogate  for  the  last  few  years  P — 
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I  should  say  there  are  20  per  cent,  "unaccounted 
for." 

21.789.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  did  you  get  that? 

 I  once  saw  the  returns  of  the  vaccination  officer  which 

showed  about  that  figure. 

21.790.  Tou  are  sure  that  they  showed  that? — No,  I 
cannot  carry  figures  in  my  head  ;  but  I  will  put  it 
down  at  the  very  lowest  as  10  per  cent. ;  say  from  10  to 
20  per  cent. ;  I  am  quite  within  a  correct  statement  if 
I  put  it  at  that. 

21.791.  {Dr.  Collins.)  You  were  going  to  give  your 
experier.ee  with  reference  to  that  one  outbreak  of  small- 
pox at  Harrogate,  will  you  kindly  P — There  was  an  out- 
break of  small-pox  at  Arraley  Gaol.  There  were  two 
cases,  one  of  which  fell  into  my  hands  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  I  think  it  was  the  tailor  who  was 
working  there,  and  the  authorities  gave  me  carte 
blanche  to  do  what  I  possibly  could  with  the  case.  The 
man  lived  in  a  house  with  his  father,  mother,  and 
brother  ;  they  kept  him  in  an  upper  room,  his  father 
and  mother  attended  to  him  ;  we  isolated  the  whole 
lot;  we  paid  them  their  wages  and  took  them  their 
food  and  everything,  so  that  there  was  no  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  The  man  recovered,  and  we  had  no 
more  trouble  with  them  ;  everything  in  the  room  and 
every  particle  of  his  clothing  was  destroyed  and  dis- 
infectants used,  and  we  had  no  more  cases. 

21.792.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not 
re-vaccinate  those  who  had  been  in  contact  with  him  ? 
— Yes,  they  were  not  re-vaccinated. 

21.793.  Were  those  who  had  been  in  contact  with 
him  of  such  an  age  as  that  they  might  be  presumed  to 
have  outgrown  their  infantile  protection  ? — I  should 
think  the  mother  was  between  40  and  50,  and  I  should 
say  the  father  was  50. 

21.794.  I  understand  you  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
you  have  seen  cases  of  glandular  enlargement,  which 
you  attribute  to  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

21.795.  Sometimes,  I  gathered  Irom  your  answer,  at 
some  considerable  period  subsequent  to  vaccination  ? — 
Not  immediately  following,  but  any  time  within  three, 
six,  oi  twelve  months  afterwards.  I  have  distinctly 
seen  cases  of  glandular  enlargement  arise  within  a 
brief  period  of  vaccination. 

21.796.  The  beneficial  effect  of  vaccination  as  regards 
small-pox  has  been  held  to  last  for  at  least  10  years, 
has  it  not? — Opinions  differ  very  much  upon  that 
subject. 

21.797.  That  is  as  officially  stated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  believe  it  is  something  like 
that. 

21.798.  Do  you  think  the  pernicious  effects  may  be 
calculated  to  last  for  the  same  period  P — I  should 
hardly  say  that.  I  think  that  a  good  many  children 
outgrow  the  pernicious  effects,  which  I  have  certainly 
observed  at  the  time. 

21.799.  Are  you  able  to  state  any  theory  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  virus  from  the  arm  is  absorbed  into 
the  system,  is  it  by  the  lymphatics  ? 

21.800.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Have  you  studied 
pathology  very  largely  ? — Not  since  my  ordinary  course 
of  pathology  prior  to  my  examinations. 

21.801.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  you  have  been  asked  a 
good  many  questions  as  to  the  views  of  the  profession  ; 
would  you  kindly  give  the  view  of  the  profession  in 
that  particular  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  how  the  virus  is 
absorbed  into  the  system  P 

21.802.  Yes?— I  should  there  are  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent opinions,  because  I  do  not  think  anybody  really 
knows. 

21.803.  Amongst  the  thousand  should  you  think  the 
lymphatics  would  be  probably  one  mode  ? — I  should 
think  probably  so. 

21.804.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had 

seen  lymphatic  abcesses  following  vaccination  P  Yes  ■ 

but  of  course  the  virus  is  absorbed  into  the  system, 
and  there  is  a  certain  time  which  must  elapse  before 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  affected. 

21.805.  Do  you  think  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
affected  to  any  degree,  or  to  some  degree,  in  every 
case  ? — Not  visibly  ;  I  hold  that  in  every  case  of  vacci- 
nation they  were  affected  to  a  certain  extent,  but  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  produce  any  visible  or  painful 
impression  upon  the  glands. 


21.806.  Do  you  associate  the  lymphatic  enlargement  J/,-,  w.  J.  C. 
of  which  you  have  spoken  with  the  lymphatic  absorp-  Ward 
tion  of  the  virus  ? — My  impression  is  that  something  M.R.C.S. 

has   gone   along  with  the  virus  which  has  set  up   

mischief  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  that  the  virus  27  Apr.  J 892. 

itself  is  sufficient  to  excite  inflammatory  mischief  in  the   — — 

lymphatic  glands  themselves. 

21.807.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  number 
of  children  unaccounted  for,  I  think  it  would  be  wotl 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Local  Govern., 
ment  Board  reports  that  in  the  Knaresborough  district 
the  number  of  children  unaccounted  for  in  1888  was 
8'7  per  cent  ? — My  experience  was  a  little  later  than 
that. 

21.808.  And  that  in  the  previous  years  from  1883  to 
1887  it  was  5'80  per  cent.,  a  good  deal  less  therefore 
than  the  10  to  20  per  cent,  that  you  spoke  of? — That 
was  prior  to  1888  ;  but  anti-vacoination  has  made  very 
rapid  strides  in  our  district  since  1838. 

21.809.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of? — Subse- 
quent to  1888.- 

21.810.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  thought  you  said 
it  was  two  years  ago  that  Dr.  Barry  went  down  there  P 
— Ye3,  that  would  be  in  1890,  be  came  down  to  hold  an 
inquiry  at  Knaresborough  into  the  number  of  defaulters, 
and  just  at  that  time  I  was  shown  the  list  of  defaulters 
and  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  10  per  cent,  at  that  time. 

21.811.  (Sir  Fdwin  Galsworthy.)  Have  you  paid  any 
attention  to  the  different  rates  of  mortality  between  the 
vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated  ? — Yes,  I  have  observed 
that  in  the  statistics. 

21.812.  What  have  you  observed  ?  — That  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  mortality  as  between  the  vaccinated 
and  the  unvaccinated. 

21.813.  Much  difference  ? — At  certain  times  there  in 
not  so  much  difference  as  you  would  expect. 

21.814.  Dr.  Collins  quoted  you  a  passage  from  the 
report  of  the  small-pox  hospital  at  Highgate  ;  do  you 
know  that  in  that  year,  1885,  the  mortality  amongst 
the  unvaccinated  was  50  per  cent.,  and  amongst  the 
vaccinated  12"3  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  1  have  had  that  fact 
pointed  out  before. 

21.815.  That  is  a  very  considerable  difference  ;  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

21.816.  Do  you  know  that  those  or  similar  figures 
are  borne  out  by  various  other  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  and  statistics  from  different  hospitals  ? — 
I  have  not  seen  that  they  have  been  borne  out ; 
the  last  I  have  seen  was  the  account  of  the  Sheffield 
outbreak. 

21.817.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  told  the  Commission 
that  you  had  never  known  a  medical  man  suffer  from 
small-pox ;  may  we  extend  the  question  by  asking 
whether  you  have  ever  known  a  medical  man's  family 
or  children  suff  er  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have.* 

21.818.  But  you  have  known  plenty  of  their  families 
suffer  from  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles  ? — I 
have  known  them  have  measles,  but  I  have  never 
known  a  medical  man  lose  a  child  from  diphtheria. 

21.819.  (Mr.  Picton.)  In  answer  to  Sir  William 
Savory  you  stated  that  you  had  known  a  case  in  which 
an  unvaccinated  nurse  attended  a  small-pox  patient 
and  had  not  taken  the  disease  ? — I  corrected  myself  by 
saying  "  re-vaccina.ted  "  ;  I  understood  Sir  William 
Savory  to  ask  if  I  knew  an  unvaccinated  person  who 
had  taken  charge  of  a  small-pox  case  and  had  not  taken 
the  disease,  and  I  corrected  myself  and  said  that  the 
nurse  had  been  vaccinated,  but  not  re-vaccinated. 

21.820.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  your  convictions 
upon  this  subject  been  at  all  shaken  by  what  you  heard 
to-day  ? — Not  one  iota. 

21.821.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  50  per  cent,  to 
which  Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy  has  called  attention  is 
based  upon  32  cases  and  16  deaths  in  the  Highgate 
hospital  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  before  mc. 

21.822.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  had  considerable 
experience  now  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
district  of  Harrogate,  what  have  you  gathered  from  your 


*  In  givirnr  this  answer  I  had  completely  forgotten  at  the  moment 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  medical  man  with  whom  I  served  my  appren- 
ticeship took  small-pox  in  1SG3  and  was  treated  in  the  house  in  which 
we  all  lived.  He  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  and  was  7  or  8  years 
old  at  the  time  he  suffered.  No  other  inmate  of  the  household  of  9 
persons  took  it. — W.  J.  C.  W. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  C.  experience  as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  down  small- 
Ward,  pox? — Rigorous  sanitation. 
M.R.C.S.  21,823.  Ton  think  that  is  quite  adequate  ? — I  believe 
'  that  where  you  have  rigorous  sanitation  in  any  large 
27  Apr.  1892.  aggregate  of  individuals  small-pox  is  an  impossibility. 

21.824.  Do  you  include  isolation? — Certainly;  catch 
the  first  case  and  stamp  it  out. 

21.825.  You  think  that  would  always  be  effectual  if  it 
could  be  adopted  ?— I  believe  if  it  were  adopted  it  would 
always  be  effectual. 

21.826.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  effectual 
altogther,  apart  from  vaccination?  —  Yes,  altogether 
apart ;  that  is  my  conviction. 

21.827.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Upon  what  grounds ; 
• — I  can  give  you  an  illustration  in  my  own  borough  ? 
Small-pox,  in  fact,  I  may  say  infectious  diseases  are 
almost  impossible  in  my  own  borough.  In  my  last  annual 
report,  that  for  last  year,  there  were  three  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  known,  and  there  was  only,  I  think,  three 
deaths  from  other  zymotic  diseases  in  a  population  of 
14,000 ;  two  of  those  were  from  whooping  cough  and 
one  from  diarrhoea.  Where  you  have  put  up  a  rigorous 
sanitation  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  infectious 
disease  cannot  exist. 

21.828.  Do  yon  give  as  the  evidence  on  which  that 
belief  is  founded,  that  statement  which  you  have  just 
given  about  your  borough  ? — No,  it  is  only  a  general 
conclusion  that  I  have  come  to. 

21.829.  But  I  ask  upon  what  grounds  is  that  opinion 
formed  ?  —  By  observing  the  facts  within  our  own 
borough,  and  by  observing  the  general  increase  of 
immunity  from  infectious  diseases  in  large  towns 
according  to  the  proportion  and  the  progress  of 
sanitation  that  exists  there. 

21.830.  But  those  diseases  are  not  wholly  prevented 
by  sanitation  ;  take  small-pox,  for  example  ? — 1  believe 
it  is  prevented  chiefly  by  sanitation. 

21.831.  No  doubt  it  is  mitigated  ;  nobody  denies  that 
sound  sanitation  has  a  most  important  influence  in 
checking  the  spread  of  small-pox  and  other  diseases,  but 
the  question  is  whether  you  are  able  to  prevent  them  ? 
— Where  you  have  a  good  sanitary  area  and  with  good 
sanitation  you  can  prevent  them.  Take  Harrogate, 
Buxton,  and  Scarborough,  or  any  of  our  large  health 
resorts,  you  will  not  find  small-pox  there. 

21.832.  Never  ? — We  had  two  cases  in  Harrogate  in 
20  years.  I  think  if  you  wont  to  Scarborough  and 
Buxton  you  would  find  very  few  i-ideed. 

21.833.  That  has  been  your  experience  of  small-pox 
there  ;  there  have  been  two  caset;  of  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

21.834.  Of  which  one  was  not  under  your  care  ? — One 
was  not  under  my  care  ;  we  are  surrounded  by  small- 
pox at  this  moment  and  our  sanitary  authorities  have  not 
adopted  any  extra  precautions ;  we  say  it  is  impossible ; 


we  have  such  a  splendid  sanitary  area  that  we  do  no 
believe  that  small-pox  can  take  hold  in  it. 

21.835.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Where  are  you 
surrounded  by  small- pox  ?— Pateley  Bridge,  Batley, 
Dewsbury,  and  many  of  the  minor  populations  of  the 
West  Riding. 

21.836.  (Mr.Picton.)  Is  any  uneasiness  caused  by  the 
fact  that  vaccination  has  diminished  in  Harrogate  and 
its  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  amongst  medical  men. 

21.837.  Medical  men  think  you  are  running  a  risk  p— 
Yes. 

21.838.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in 

obtaining  calf  lymph  when  you  have  applied  for  it  ?  

No,  but  1  certainly  have  not  liked  the  specimens  I  have 
received. 

21.839.  In  what  way? — The  first  specimen  of  calf 
lymph  I  got  frightened  me  when  I  got  it ;  it  was  on  a 
number  of  points  and  there  was  so  much  blood  mixed 
in  it  that  I  hesitated  to  use  it. 

21.840.  Where  did  you  receive  it  from  ? — From  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

21.841.  Before  you  ceased  to  vaccinate  had  you  given 
up  arm-to-arm  vaccination  ? — No,  I  tried  calf  lymph  in 
some  few  cases. 

21.842.  But  have  you  not  habitually  practised  with 
calf  lymph  ? — Not  habitually. 

21.843.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  any 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  practitioners  who  had  desired 
to  avoid  the  practice  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  in 
getting  calf  lymph  from  the  central  establishment  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

21.844.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  If  any  cases  of  small- 
pox should  be  imported  into  Harrogate  what  steps 
should  you  take  ? — I  should  tell  my  sanitary  authority, 
"  Now  you  must  find  me  a  place  for  isolation." 

21.845.  (Mr.Picton.)  Should  not  that  be  provided 
already  ? — Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  ratepayers  are  difficult 
to  deal  with  ;  we  have  been  at  them  for  13  or  14  years, 
and  I  believe  they  will  join  with  some  neighbouring 
districts  in  providing  an  isolation  hospital. 

21.846.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Whom  would  you 
isolate  ? — The  cases  that  occurred. 

21.847.  You  would  isolate  cases  which  •  actually 
occurred ;  you  would  not  isolate  cases  of  persons  who 
had  been  in  contact  with  them  ? — No. 

21.848.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  done 
in  Leicester  ? — Yes. 

21.849.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  would  not  care 
whether  the  persons  who  were  attendant  upon  those 
cases  were  vaccinated  or  not  ? — No,  if  we  had  a  properly 
ventilated  hospital  I  should  not  care  whether  they  were 
vaccinated  or  not. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock, 
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Ninety-second  Day. 


Wednesday,  4th  May  1892. 


PRESENT : 


The  Eight  Hon.  The  LORD  HERSCHELL  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  J  ames  Paget,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  Guyer  Huntek,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  William  Savoky,  Bart. 

Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 

Professor  Michael  Foster. 


M.P. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P. 
Mr.  P.  Meadows  White,  Q.O. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Taylor,  F.R.C.S.,  examined. 


21.850.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

21.851.  You  practice  at  10,  Brunswick  Place, 
Brighton  ? — Yes. 

21.852.  You  were  formerly  resident  medical  officer  at 
the  Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton  ? — I  was. 

21 .853.  You  are  prepared,  I  believe,  to  give  the  Com- 
mission some  information  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
lonnexion  between  syphilis  and  vaccination  ? — I  am. 
That  the  syphilistic  virus  could  not  be  inoculated 
coinciden tally  with  that  of  vaccinia  was,  during  more 
than  half  the  present  century,  the  opinion  of  ths 
gTeat  majority  of  the  medical  profession.  And  even 
at  the  present  time  the  possibility  of  such  coinci- 
dent inoculation  is  only  fully  recognised  by  few.  A 
paper  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1857 
by  Mr.  John  Simon,  Medical  Officer  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  contains  the  following  opinion : 
"  I  must  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly  impossible, 
"  except  under  circumstances  of  gross  and  punishable 
"  misconduct,  for  any  other  infection  than  that  of 
"  cow-pox  to  be  communicated  in  what  pretends  to  be 
"  the  performance  of  vaccination."  I  notice  that  this 
same  paper  is  again  produced  as  evidence  before  this 
Commission  ;  and  that  the  sentence  stands  as  quoted 
without  any  correction.  It  is  right  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  such  is  still  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Simon. 
In  a  leaflet,  which  I  present,  circulated  by  thousands, 
and  "  Revised  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
"  issued  with  their  sanction,"  we  read  :  "  As  to  the 
"  alleged  injury  from  vaccination,  all  competent  autho- 
"  rities  are  agreed  that,  with  due  care  in  the  perform  - 
"  ance  of  the  operation,  no  risk  of  any  injurious  effects 
"  from  it  need  be  feared." 

21.854.  We  have  had  all  this  before  us  already  ? — I 
was  just  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  Commission 
the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  syphilis  is  denied  in 
these  publications.  "  The  fear  that  a  foul  disease 
"  may  be  implanted  by  vaccination  is  an  unfounded 
"  one.  Such  mischief  could  only  happen  through 
"  the  most  gross  and  culpable  carelessness  on  the  part 
"  of  the  vaccinator;  and  as  ail  medical  men  now  re- 
"  ceive  special  training  in  vaccination  no  risk  of  this 
"  kind  need  be  at  all  apprehended.  Of  course  vacci- 
"  nation,  like  everything  else,  requires  a  reasonable) 
"  amount  of  care  in  its  performance.  The  alleged 
"  injury  arising  from    vaccination   is,  indeed,  dis- 

'  proved  by  all  medical  experience."  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  last  sentence  is  in  large  type.  I  pro- 
pose to  produce  evidence  which  places  beyond  any 
doubt  that  syphilitic  results  have  followed  carefully 
performed  vaccination  ;  and  indeed,  that  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  practically  unavoidable.  In  order  to  econo- 
mise as  much  as  possible  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Commission,  I  will  put  in  a  table,  which  I  regret  is  far 
from  complete,  of  alleged  cases  of  vaccinal  syphilis, 
and  will  merely  describe  now  a  few  of  the  most 
important  and  best  authenticated.  In  investigating 
the  reports  of  alleged  cases  of  inoculation  of  syphilis 
by  vaccination,  one  great  difficulty  at  once  pre- 
sents itself,  and  that  is  the  close  resemblance  that 
inoculated  cow-pox  in  some  cases  bears  to  syphilis. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  it  is  doubtful  if  a  correct  diagnosis 
can  be  arrived  at.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  recorded 
cases  were  drawn  up  by  men  who  were  unaware  of 
this  resemblance,  and  many  important  particulars  are 
omitted,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide,  with 


any  certainty,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  their  cases.  I 
have,  therefore,  headed  my  table  "  alleged  cases  of 
"  vaccinal  syphilis,"  notthat  I  have  any  doubt  that  the 
results  which  followed  were  due  to  vaccination,  but 
because  I  think  it  is  impossible  in  many  of  them  to  say 
whether  the  signs  which  followed  vaccination  were 
the  manifestations  of  syphilis  or  cow-pox.  (The 
table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  II.,  page  617.)  I 
would  crave  permission  to  make  some  short  remarks 
on  the  analogy  of  syphilis  and  cow-pox  later  on. 
Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  a  few 
points  in  connexion  with  syphilis  which  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  this  subject.  Syphilis  is  a  specific 
disease  communicable  only  by  inoculation,  or  may  be 
congenital.  No  pathogenic  organism  has  as  yet  been 
demonstrated  in  connexion  with  it.  When  hereditary 
the  child  at  birth  rarely  shows  any  signs  of  being 
affected.  But  usually  within  three  or  four  weeks  coryza 
(snuffles)  and  skin  eruptions  appear.  However,  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  delayed. 
Diday  collected  158  cases  of  inherited  syphilis.  In  131 
of  these,  signs  appeared  before  the  second  month  ;  in  86 
they  appeared  before  the  30th  day  ;  but  in  12  or  9'5  per 
cent,  the  signs  were  delayed  beyond  the  third  month, 
that  is  beyond  the  time  at  which  the  child  might  be 
used  as  a  vaccinifer.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  says  of 
congenital  syphilis,  "  In  certain  cases,  therefore,  it  is  to 
"  be  admitted  that  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  or 
"  even  impossible."  Another  remarkable  and  imjjortant 
fact  is  that  a  woman  may  bear  a  syphilitic  child,  and 
herself,  protected  from  infection  from  that  child,  present 
no  visible  signs  of  disease.  I  will  here  quote  some  of 
the  authorities  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Bamberger,  of 
Wiirzburg,  said:  "I  am  indeed  convinced  that  con- 
"  tagious  diseases,  syphilis,  for  instance,  are  communi- 
"  cable  with  the  lymph  in  vaccination,  nay,  such  a  case 
"  has  even  happened,  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  town  but  a 
"  few  miles  from  this  place." 

21.855.  Where  does  that  occur  ? — That  occurs  in  Mr. 
Henry  Lee's  work  on  syphilis.  Dr.  Lever,  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  said  :  "  I  have  known  syphilis  communicated 
"  to  a  child  by  the  hand  of  a  supposed,  but  legally 
*'  educated,  medical  practitioner."  Dr.  Ballard,  now 
one  of  the  Medical  Inspectors  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  a  prize  essay  on  vaccination  written  in  1868 
before  his  appointment,  says:  "The  thing  has  hap- 
"  pened  over  and  over  again  in  cases  which  may  be 
"  counted  by  hundreds  ;  so  that  this  disposes  for  ever 
"  of  the  cry  of  '  impossible.'  The  one  virus  does  not 
"  destroy  the  other;  each  produces  its  specific  result." 
I  wili  now  quote  some  short  extracts  from  the  minutes 
of  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Vaccination  Law  in  Melbourne  in  1880.  Charles  Henry 
Hardy,  M.D.,  Public  Vaccinator,  said,  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  any  other  disease  can  be  communi- 
cated together  with  vaccinia  (23),  "  I  believe  syphilis 
,,  maybe"  (24),  "  I  have  known  such  cases."  Jean 
Werner  Giinst.  M.D.,  had  "  seen  syphilis  conveyed  by 
*'  vaccination"  (418).  James  George  Beaney,  M.D., 
was  "  of  opinion  that  syphilis  could  be  communicated 
"  by  vaccination."  I  may  here  quote  part  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

21.856.  (Chairman.)  We  have  had  the  report  of  that 
Committee  before  us  ? — I  desire  only  to  read  a  very 
thort  extract.  "  Greater  unanimity  prevailed  on  the  com- 
"  munication  of  extraneous  diseases,  such  as  syphilis 
"  and  scrofula,  by  vaccination,,  although,  some  of  the 
"  witnesses  maintained  that  there  would  be  no  liability 
"  to  such  transmission  unless  blood  were  drawn  during 
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Mr.  "  the  operation.  Dr.  Beaney  and  Dr.  Sparling,  however, 

H.  H.  Taylor,  "  mentioned  instances  that  came  under  their  observa- 

F.B.C.S.       "  tion  of  syphilis  and  erysipelas  being  communicated  to 
— —         "  children  from  purely  colourless  vaccine  matter  which 
4  May  1892.    "  contained  no  trace  of  blood."     Dr.  James  George 

  Beaney,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Constitu- 

"  tional  Syphilis,"  1880,  writes :  "I  now  approach  a 
"  question  which  will,  I  am  aware,  meet  with  con- 
"  siderable  criticism,  and  one  that  has  already  been 
"  the  cause  of  earnest  and  prolonged  discussion  ;  and 
"  I  at  once  announce  at  the  onset  my  firm  belief  that 
"  syphilis  is  in  very  many  instances  communicated  by 
"  means  of  '  child's  vaccine  lymph.'  This  opinion  I 
"  have  deliberately  formed  and  as  firmly  defend.  The 
"  evidences  of  such  being  the  case  have,  in  my  practice 
"  been  numerous  and  well  pronounced ;  so  distinct, 
"  indeed,  that  no  doubt  whatever  could  exist  as  to  the 
"  nature  of  the  eruptions,  and  the  certainty  of  trans- 
"  mission.  Many  of  my  medical  confreres  in  Melbourne 
'r  hold  an  opposite  opinion;  but  notwithstanding  the 
"  respect  in  which  I  hold  most  of  them,  I  am  com- 
"  pelled,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  science,  and  the 
"  common  weal,  to  differ  in  toto  from  the  commonly 
"  received  opinion  ;  and  alone,  if  necessary,  I  am  pre- 
"  pared  to  stand  out  in  defence  of  the  statement  as  to 
"  the  possibility  of  transmitting  syphilis  by  means  of 
"  vaccination"  (page  393).  "  Believing  as  I,  do  that 
' '  syphilis  is  very  freely  transmitted  by  vaccination  in 
"  this  colony,  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  sm*geon  to 
"  enter  my  protest  against  the  present  system  of  pub- 
"  lie  vaccination.  It  is  reckless  and  dangerous,  and 
"  ought  by  all  means  to  be  changed.  Some  may  say, 
"  that  admitting  the  theory  of  transmitting  this  taint, 
"  very  few  are  infected  ;  but  it  is  idle  on  such  grounds 
"  as  that  to  pooh  pooh  the  necessity  for  more  caution. 
"  The  statement  that  very  few  cases  of  syphilitic 
"  transmission  take  place  is  not  in  accordance  with 
"  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  truth  is  nearer  at  hand  in 
"  saying  that  few  men  are  sufficiently  expert  to  discern 
"  it  when  present  in  the  vaccinated  arm." 

21.856.  "Would  you  accept  the  statement  of  this 
gentleman ;  do  you  know  anything  of  him  which  would 
make  you  accept  his  statement  as  against  the  state- 
ments of  all  the  other  practitioners  who  may  entertain 
a  different  view  ? — Do  you  mean  with  recognizing  the 
disease  ? 

21.857.  Yes.  What  he  says  is  this  :  "  My  experience 
"  is  that  it  is  a  frequent  thing  that  syphilis  arises  from 
"  vaccination  ;  that  is  not  the  experience  of  my  fellow 
"  practitioners,  nevertheless  I  assert  it.  If  they  do  not 
"  come  to  the  same  conclusion  it  is  because  they  cannot, 
"  as  I  can,  recognise  the  connexion  of  one  disease  with 
"  the  other."  It  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
you  are  to  accept  the  one  individual  as  against  the 
others,  or  the  others  against  the  one.  I  do  not  know 
why  one  is  to  accept  this  gentleman  rather  than  the 
others  who  differ  from  him  ? — But  we  must  view  the 
evidence  of  others. 

21.858.  We  must  view  the  evidence  of  all  ;  but  are 
you  reading  that  as  evidence  to  be  taken  as  an  accepted 
fact,  or  merely  as  that  which  is  to  be  reviewed  ? — As 
that  which  is  to  be  reviewed. 

21.859.  The  Commission  have  had  the  evidence  of 
this  gentleman  before  them,  and  we  have  had  his  book  ? 
— I  am  only  quoting  his  book  and  his  experience.  I 
am  unable  to  criticise  what  his  experience  has  been. 

21,8b'0.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  are  giving 
the  Commission  a  number  of  opinions  ? — I  am  giving  a 
few  cases. 

21.861.  (Chairman.)  You  are  giving  the  Commission 
the  views  of  all  those  people  you  find  who  believe  in  the 
connexion  between  syphilis  and  vaccination  ? — Who 
believe  that  syphilis  has  been  conveyed  by  vaccination. 

21.862.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  you  giving 
the  Commission  the  exact  account  P — It  is  my  selection 
of  their  words. 

21.863.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Are  you  going  to  give,  from 
your  own  experience,  reasons  for  attaching  importance 
to  those  views  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

21.864.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  any  experi- 
ence upon  this  point  ? — Yes,  some. 

21.865.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  cite  these  opinions  in 
"  order  to  disprove  the  statement  that  "  the  alleged 
"  injury  arising  from  vaccination  is  indeed  disproved  by 
"  all  medical  experience  "  ? — Yes,  I  am  giving  it  with 
regard  to  that  point,  that  medical  opinion  is  against 
syphilis  being  conveyed  by  vaccination. 


21.866.  (Chairman.)  After  the  reports  which  have 
been  made,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  member  of  the 
Commission  would  doubt  that  the  statement,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  convey  syphilis  by  vaccination,was  an  over- 
statement or  a  mis-statement  ? — That  I  did  not  know. 

21.867.  If  you  would  refer  the  Commission  to  any 
particular  work,  and  so  on,  that  would  be  acceptable  ; 
but  the  quotation  of  passages  which  have  been  already 
before  the  Commission  is  not  quite  what  we  want  ? — ■ 
This  is  only  introductory,  to  show  that  certain  medical 
men  believe  in  the  transmission  of  syphilis  by  vaccina- 
tion, and  that  they  have  seen  cases  ;  it  makes  the 
history  complete. 

21.868.  As  I  understand,  the  document  you  have  put 
in,  "Alleged  cases  of  vaccinal  syphilis,"  contains,  as 
far  as  you  know,  with  the  names  of  the  authority,  all 
the  cases  which  have  come  before  the  public  in  which 
there  has  been  an  allegation  of  causation  of  syphilis  by 
vaccination  P — Yes. 

21.869.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  say  that  is  a  complete 
list  ? — No,  it  is  very  far  from  complete.  I  have  been 
unable  to  verify  many  other  references. 

21.870.  (Chairman.)  But  it  is  as  complete  as  you  can 
make  it  ? — Yes,  at  present. 

21.871.  That  enables  a  reference  to  them  all, 
because  you  give  the  authority  in  each  case  ;  all  I 
meant  was  that  these  quotations  of  passages  from 
wTorks  and  records  of  very  distinguished  people  which 
the  Commission  have  already  had  before  them  occupy 
time  unnecessarily  ? — Not  knowing  what  you  had  had 
before  you,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  these 
cases  in  order  to  controvert  such  statements  as  you 
have  before  you  in  this  Local  Government  Board 
leaflet. 

21.872.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  aware  whether  that 
pamphlet  is  still  being  sold  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

21.873.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  statement  in  the 
pamphlet  amounts  to  this  :  that  syphilis  cannot  be  com- 
municated by  vaccination  without  gross  and  culpable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operator  P  —I  think  it 
goes  further  than  that. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  discussed  that  circular  over  and 
over  again,  and  unless  you  can  tell  us  something  new 
about  it  it  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  deal  with  it 
further. 

21.874.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Could  you  give  the  Com- 
mission your  own  facts  as  observed  by  yourself? — Yes, 
I  propose  to  do  that. 

21.875.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  satisfactory  to 
quote  opinions  about  which  you  know  nothing  P — Some 
of  these  expressions  are  official ;  they  are  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

21.876.  You  may  proceed  with  that? — The  first  case 
is  a  case  of  vaccinal  syphilis,  without  the  admixture  of 
blood. 

21.877.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  those  your  own 
cases?— -No,  these  are  not ;  these  are  the  official  cases. 
In  the  Medical  Officer's  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Dr.  Cory  

(Chairman.)  All  that  is  before  the  Commission.  I 
think  you  may  take  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  all  those 
cases  of  alleged  syphilis  which  have  been  made  publio, 
which  had  been  discussed  in  works  upon  the  subject, 
are  before  the  Commission. 

21.878.  (Br.  Collins.)  Taking  the  view  which  Mr. 
Meadows  White  has  put  to  you  that  the  quotation  from 
the  pamphlet  "Facts  for  the  heads  of  families"  only 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  possibility  of  vaccinal  syphilis 
can  only  happen  by  gross  and  culpable  carelessness, 
you  are  prepared  to  give  evidence,  are  you  not,  to  show 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  carelessness  syphilis  may 
follow  ? — I  am. 

21.879.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Have  you  experience  of 
your  own  upon  that  P — Not  of  my  own. 

21.880.  (Chairman.)  If  you  would  simply  give  the 
Commission  the  references  to  the  cases  which  show 
that  yon  may  have  syphilis  in  connexion  with  vaccina- 
tion, although  due  care  is  used,  that  would  be  what  we 
should  require  ? — -Your  Lordship  asked  me  to  give  my 
own  practical  experience.  I  have  one  case  here  which 
I  have  very  little  doubt  was  a  case  of  vaccinal  syphilis  ; 
but  I  admit  at  once  that  vaccinal  syphilis  is  rare.  I  am 
not  going  to  contend  for  a  moment  that  vaccinal  syphilis 
is  veiy  common ;  my  own  belief  is  that  it  is  rare,  and  if 
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I  vent  on  with  the  cases,  I  should  say  a  good  many  of 
those  cases  I  believe  to  be  cases  of  cow-pox  simulating 
syphilis.  I  cannot  put  before  you  any  large  record  of 
my  own  on  vaccinal  syphilis;  there  as  no  man  who  can. 
Even  Mr.  Hutchinson  with  his  large  experience  has 
seen  but  few  cases.  I  do  not  know  what  evidence  the 
Commission  has  had  before  it  on  that  point.  I  am 
giving  these  classical  cases  for  their  information.  If 
they  know  that  syphilis  has  been  conveyed,  my  evidence 
would  be  unnecessary. 

21  881.  If  you  would  read  the  list  of  the  cases,  without 
giving  us  particulars  of  them,  in  which  you  say  there  is 
evidence  that  syphilis  was  caused  by  vaccination  without 
any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operator  that  would  be 
all  we  should  wish  you  to  do  ?— Then  my  first  case 
which  I  was  going  to  report,  is  that  it  can  be  conveyed 
without  the  admixture  of  blood,  and  I  cite  Dr.  Cory's 
case  upon  that.  Might  I  give  the  report  of  the 
committee  upon  that  ? 

21.882.  What  committee  do  you  mean  P — It  was  a 
committee  of  doctors. 

21.883.  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?— In  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Report  for  1882-83.  Then  the  next  case  is  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  case,  in  which  the  vaccinifer  was  in  perfect 
health  at  the  time  the  lymph  was  taken  from  it. 

21.884.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  was  before  1871  ? 
— These  cases  are  of  1871. 

21.885.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  the  original  authority 
with  you  P — Of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases  I  have. 

21.886.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  the  date  of 
it  ?— February  7th,  1871. 

21.887.  (Chairman.)  Then  your  reference  is  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  "  Illustrations  of  Clinical  Surgery  "  ? — 
Tes,  for  a  full  report  of  those  cases. 

21.888.  Then  what  other  cases  do  you  wish  to  call 
attention  to  ?— -There  is  another  case  reported  by 
Monsieur  Depaul. 

21.889.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— 1867. 

21,990.  (Mr  Meadows  White).  Is  that  mentioned  in 
the  evidence  of  1871  ? — I  think  not. 

21.891.  (Chairma-n.)  That  is  not  in  your  summary  p 
— I  think  it  is  ;  it  should  be. 

21.892.  And  what  was  that  p — It  was  a  case  of  vaccinal 
Byphilis. 

21.893.  Where  is  it  reported  ? — In  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris. 

21.894.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  the  Bulletin 
de  L'Academie  ? — This  is  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Imperial  Academy. 

21.895.  Of  what  date  ?— 1867. 

21.896.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  case  P — The 
next  case  is  a  case  of  my  own,  which  I  saw.  Do  you 
want  the  full  particulars  ? 

21.897.  Of  your  case,  certainly  ?—  This  was  a  man 
aged  29 ;  he  lives  in  Hornsey.  He  was  vaccinated  six 
years  ago  on  entering  the  Tramway  Company's  service  ; 
he  had  a  very  bad  arm. 

21.898.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  attend  this 
case  yourself? — No,  I  have  seen  it  since,  but  I  did  not 
attend  it  at  the  time. 

21,8y9.  But  the  facts  of  which  ycu  are  speaking  are 
not  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — No,  they  are  the 
history  which  the  man  gives  of  himself. 

21.900.  When  did  you  see  the  case  first?— I  saw  it 
about  12  months  ago. 

21.901.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  This  is  a  case 
which  has  not  been  published  ? — It  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. There  was  no  appearance  of  syphilis  in  his 
wife,  and  none  of  his  children  ever  had  a  si<m  of 
syphilis.  He  is  a  very  respectable  man,  and  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  perfectly  honest ;  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  syphilitic  inoculation  upon  him,  except  in  reo-ard 
to  the  vaccination  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
inoculated  venereally  anywhere  else  ;  he  was  vacci- 
nated four  years  previously  and  had  a  very  bad  arm  •  it 
was  much  swollen  and  very  painful.  Six  weeks  later 
an  eruption  came  out  upon  his  arms  and  chest.  When 
I  saw  him  he  had  undoubtedly  syphilis.  He  went  to 
the  hospital  at  Moorfields,  and  the  diagnosis  was  that 
he  had  syphilitic  keratq-iritis.  He  was  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Waren  Tay. 
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21.902.  (Chairman.)  How  long  did  the  undoubted  Mr. 
symptoms  of  syphilis  appear  after  vaccination  P — Soon  H.  H.  Taylor 
after  vaccination  ;  within  two  or  three  months.     He  F.R.C.S, 
went  to  Moorfields  on  December  the  8th,  1887.   

21.903.  And  when  was  the  vaccination  ?— He  only  4  May  1892- 
says  "  four  years  ago."    I  could  not  get  any  definite 

date  out  of  him  beyond  that. 

21.904.  When  did  he  say  "four  years  ago"? — Last 
year.  I  saw  him  about  April,  and  the  history  he  gave 
me  was  that  four  years  previously  he  was  vaccinated 
on  entering  the  Tramway  Company's  service. 

21.905.  I  think  you  said  he  went  to  Moorfields  in 
December  1887  ? — Tes,  subsequent  to  his  vaccination 
those  symptoms  came  on  followed  by  the  eye  symptoms, 
and  then  he  went  to  Moorfields. 

21.906.  Did  you  examine  the  place  of  vaccination 
when  you  saw  him  p — Yes,  he  had  very  bad  scars  ; 
there  was  nothing  more  characteristic  about  it  than 
that. 

21.907.  Where  did  you  see  him,  at  the  hospital? — 
Not  at  Moorfields.  He  had  left  off  attending  at  Moor- 
fields ;  he  has  been  to  one  or  two  hospitals  ;  his  eyes 
are  in  an  extremely  bad  condition  ;  he  is  almost  totally 
blind,  and  has  been  to  several  hospitals  to  get 
relief. 

21.908.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  did  not  see  him  till 
four  years  afterwards  P — No. 

21.909.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Waren  Tay  ? — With  his  house  surgeon,  who  is  now 
registrar  and  pathologist. 

21.910.  Did  you  get  any  documents  from  Moorfields 
about  him  ? — Yes,  furnished  by  the  house  surgeon. 

21.911.  Stating    that    they    considered    it  to  be 
syphilis  P — Yes. 

21.912.  And  from  the  vaccination? — No,  not  from 
that ;  they  do  not  express  any  opinion  about  vaccination 
being  the  cause  of  the  syphilis. 

21.913.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  How  long  after  he  was 
vaccinated  did  he  apply  to  the  Moorfields  Hospital, 
because  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  year;  1887 
would  be  five  years  ago  ;  it  was  five  years  ago  that  he 
was  vaccinated  ? — He  did  not  give  me  the  date  of  his 
vaccination. 

21.914.  That  is  rather  important,  is  it  not  P— Yes. 

21.915.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)   He  said  four  years 
previously  to  your  seeing  him  P — Yes. 

21.916.  That  is  five  years  ago,  making  it  1887  when 
he  went  to  Moorfields  ? — Yes. 

21.917.  I  understand  he  went  to  Moorfields  in  De- 
cember 1887,  subsequent  to  his  vaccination  P — Yes. 

21.918.  But  he  could  not  give  you  a  nearer  date  than 
four  years  ago  ? — He  said  he  could  not  give  me  a  nearer 
date  than  four  years  ago. 

21.919.  But  it  was  subsequent  to  his  vaccination  that 
he  went  to  Moorfields  ? — That  these  symptoms  arose. 

21.920.  Could  this  man  be  seen  by  any  member  of 
the  Commission p — I  think  so;  1  had  got  his  address, 
but  he  is  a  very  poor  fellow ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he 
could  be  found  by  following  him  up. 

21.921.  (Chairman.)  What  are  the  notes  you  say  you 
have  of  his  case  ? — These  were  furnished  by  the  regis- 
trar of  the  hospital. 

21.922.  What  is  the  effect  of  them  P — That  the  case  is 
one  of  syphilis. 

21.923.  Will  you  read  them  P —  "  Thomas  Simpson, 
"  aged  29,  an  omnibus  driver,  of  66,  Sunny  Side  Road, 
"  Hornsey  Rise.  Admitted  December  8,  1887.  Under 
"  Mr.  Tay.  Left  eye  inflamed  one  month.  Right  eye, 
"  14  days,  no  injury.  Has  never  had  rheumatism. 
"  Father  had  rheumatism  and  died  of  heart  disease. 
"  Mother  died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Denies 
"  syphilis.  Was  vaccinated  about  four  years  ago,  and 
"  had  a  very  bad  arm  at  the  time.  It  was  very  much 
"  swollen  and  had  sore  places,  which  remained  open 
"  about  a  month ;  six  weeks  after  had  a  rash  on  arms 
"  and  chest,  no  sore  throat  or  loss  of  hair.  Right  ciliary 
"  injection  ;  keratitis  punctata,  deep  anterior  chamber. 
"  Iris  muddy  looking,  pupil  not  dilated.  Five  fingers 
"  at  3  feet.  Temperature  normal.  Left  ciliary  injec- 
"  tion;  keratitis  punctata.  Hypopyon;  deep  anterior 
"  chamber.  Iris  muddy  looking,  pupil  not  dilated. 
"  Temperature  normal,  Discharged  February  20th, 
"  1888." 
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Mr.  21,924.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  There  is  nothing  said  about 

id  ^       syphilis  ?— I  take  that  to  be  syphilitic. 

  21,925.  T  thought  you  said  that  it  was  declared  to  be 

4  May  1892     syphilitic  ? — The  house  surgeon  told  me  so. 
 ■         21,926.  He  has  not  written  that  down? — No. 

21.927.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  There  is  no  record  from 
what  you  heard  from  the  man  of  syphilitic  eruption  ? — 
He  had  syphilitic  eruptions  when  I  saw  him. 

21 .928.  That  was  three  years  later  ? — Tes. 

21.929.  "What  eruption  was  it? — He  had  a  copper- 
coloured  rash  upon  his  body  then. 

21.930.  That  is  four  years  after  vaccination,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  acquired  syphilis ;  it 
appears  more  like  inherited  ? — I  was  informed  that  it 
was  syphilitic  by  Mr.  Waren  Tay's  house  surgeon. 

21.931.  Tou  are  aware  that  Mr.  Warren  Tay  has 
taken  great  interest  in  this  class  of  cases,  and  he, 
knowing  that  it  was  syphilitic,  would  have  attributed  it 
to  vaccination,  if  he  bad  reason  to  think  so  ? — Yes. 

21.932.  Did  the  house  surgeon  give  you  any  idea 
that  it  was  due  to  vaccination  ? — Tes,  it  was  Mr. 
Treacher  Collins  who  wrote  out  the  notes. 

21.933.  Mr.  Tay  would  have  gone  into  all  the  facts 
if  he  had  such  a  case  under  his  notice  ? — Tes,  no  doubt. 

21.934.  When  did  you  last  see  the  man  ? — Last  year. 

21.935.  (Sir  James  Vaget.)  Tou  cannot,  as  I  under- 
stand, give  the  Commission  the  dates  of  the  vaccination 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  syphilitic  disease  of  the  eye  ?  —  I 
I  cannot  give  you  the  dates.  It  says  in  the  notes  that 
he  was  admitted  in  1887,  and  the  history  of  the  case 
was  that  he  had  been  vaccinated ;  but  there  is  no  date 
of  the  vaccination  on  the  notes  supplied  to  me ;  he 
told  me  that  a  year  ago. 

21.936.  1887  would  take  you  five  years  back ;  a  year 
taken  from  that  would  make  it  four  years  ;  is  it  the 
case  that  he  was  admitted  for  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
eye  in  the  same  year  or  in  the  same  month  as  he  was 
vaccinated  ? — In  what  he  told  me  of  the  vaccination  he 
did  not  give  the  exact  date ;  he  said  several  years  at 
first ;  he  was  indefinite,  and  then  when  I  pressed  him 
he  said  four  or  five  years. 

21.937.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  ask  him  how 
soon  after  vaccination  the  symptoms  came  on  ? — Tes, 
he  said  within  12  months,  as  I  understood  him. 

21.938.  Did  you  ask  how  long  he  hod  been  vacci- 
nated before,  or  lead  fvt  all  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
vaccination  which  caused  it ;  how  did  the  idea  that 
vaccination  had  caused  it  occur  to  him  P — He  attributed 
it  to  the  vaccination  himself. 

21.939.  Were  you  practising  in  that  neighbourhood 
at  the  time  ? — I  saw  him  as  a  matter  of  interest,  I  am 
interested  in  all  such  cases. 

21.940.  Tou  heard  of  it  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  case  I 
"  might  examine"  ? — Tes. 

21.941.  And  you  went  to  see  him,  as  being  a  case  in 
which  vaccination  has  produced  syphilis  ? — Tes. 

21.942.  (Chairman.)  Did  not  it  occur  to  you,  if  you 
saw  him  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  of  his  com- 
plaint, to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  vaccination,  and  the 
date  of  the  first  examination  by  another  medical  man  P 
— Tes,  it  did. 

21.943.  (Svr  James  Paget.)  But  you  cannot  give  us 
the  dates  exactly  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

21.944.  (Chairman.)  Did  he  tell  you  who  vaccinated 
him,  and  where  P — No,  he  did  not. 

21.945.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Did  he  tell  you  whether 
he  was  vaccinated  from  calf  lymph  P — No,  he  did  net. 

21.946.  He  might  have  been  vaccinated  from  the 
calf? — He  did  not  say. 

21.947.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  He  would  be  vacci- 
nated as  a  tramcar  conductor,  when  he  entered  their 
service  p  — Tes. 

21.948.  Then  upon  the  books'  of  the  company  this 
man's  service  would  be  noted  P — Tes  ;  that  would  lead 
you  to  the  date  of  the  vaccination. 

21.949.  Then,  at  the  time  it  would  be  known  to  the 
tramway  company  who  was  the  surgeon  employed  by 
them  to  vaccinate  ? — That  is  so. 

21.950.  Did  you  ascertain  all  these  facts  ? — I  did  not. 


21.951.  Then  you  would  have  got  to  the  surgeon  who 
vaccinated  him,  or  the  Public  Vaccinator  to  whom  he 
went,  and  then  you  would  have  had  the  commencement 

at  least  of  an  intelligent  investigation  of  this  case  p  I 

took  his  statement  of  the  case. 

21.952.  But  I  thought  you  were  investigating  this 
case  ? — So  I  was. 

21.953.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Twelve  months  elapsed, 
you  say,  between  the  vaccination  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  symptoms  P— He  was  doubtful  about  that. 

21.954.  Supposing  you  inoculated  from  a  syphilitic 
sore,  would  you  expect  12  months  to  elapse  between  the 
inoculation  and  the  eruption  p — No  ;  but  in  most  of 
those  cases  I  have  mentioned  a  difficulty  arises  in 
distinguishing  between  the  cases  of  cow-pox  and 
syphilis. 

21.955.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  putting 
forward  this  as  a  case  of  syphilis,  as  the  result  of 
vaccination  ? — But  in  my  evidence  I  alluded  to  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  cases  of  vaccinal 
syphilis  and  cases  of  cow-pox  ;  that  is  the  real  difficulty, 
that  in  all  these  cases  this  difficulty  comes  in.  I  would 
not  in  the  least  dogmatize  that  this  was  a  case  of 
syphilis,  because  great  authorities  have  recognized  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  telling  whether  cases  are  really 
cases  of  syphilis  or  cow-pox.  The  analogy  between 
syphilis  and  cow-pox  is  a  somewhat  close  one,  and  that 
is  where  the  difficulty, arises,  in  drawing  the  distinction 
between  the  two. 

21.956.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  But  you  have  no  doubt 
that  the  affection  of  the  eye  was  syphilitic  p — I  have  no 
doubt  myself,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  the  house 
surgeon  for  saying  so. 

21.957.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  ariy  order  of 
dates  which  would  make  it  clear  that  it  followed  upon 
syphilitic  infection  by  vaccination  ? — Not  syphilitic 
infection.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  followed  upon 
vaccination ;  but  whether  that  was  a  true  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  eye,  or  a  subsequent  result  of  cow-pox, 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide. 

21.958.  Do  you  think  that  cow-pox  could  produce 
such  a  disease  of  the  eye  as  that  ? — I  think  it  is  quite 
possible. 

21.959.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Have  you  any  grounds  for 

that  statement,  beyond  that  you  think  it  possible  P  

Cow-pox  produces  other  symptoms  closely  resembling 
syphilis,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  produce 
that. 

21.960.  Have  you  any  proof  of  that  of  your  own  P — 
Tes. 

21.961.  I  ask  about  this  affection  of  the  eye? — No; 
not  with  regard  to  this  affection  of  the  eye. 

21.962.  But  you  only  think  it  possible  ?— Tes ;  I 
think  it  possible. 

21.963.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Tou  are  going  to  give  the  Com- 
mission your  own  evidence  or  reasons  for  thinking  that 
cow-pox  and  syphilis  are  closely  analogous  P — Tes. 

21.964.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  it  possible  that  such 
an  affection  of  the  eye  could  come  from  hereditary 
syphilis  ? — Tes,  it  is  quite  possible ;  but  there  is  no 
symptom  of  any  hereditary  taint  in  this  man  ;  he  was 
29  years  of  age,  and  that  is  somewhat  late  in  life  to 
get  these  symptoms,  without  any  pre-existing  symptons 
of  hereditary  syphilis. 

21.965.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  have  to  produce  ; 
is  there  any  instance  you  have  of  syphilis;  in  your 
judgment,  having  followed  vaccination? — Not  true 
syphilis. 

21.966.  Tou  have  no  other  case  than  that? — No. 

21.967.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  other  recorded 
cases  to  which  you  would  like  to  refer  the  Commission, 
besides  those  you  have  already  brought  before  them  ? 
— Tes  ;  the  cases  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  recently  drawn 
attention  to  in  his  "  Archives  of  Surgery." 

21.968.  Those,  of  course,  are  before  us  ? — Those  are 
the  only  actual  cases  I  want  to  refer  to,  showing  the 
great  difficulty  there  is  in  distinguishing  between 
syphilis  and  cow-pox.  Mr.  Hutchinson  admits  it  him- 
self; he  draws  attention  to  it. 

21.969.  Would  you  give  the'  Commission  the  refer- 
ence to  those  cases  in  the  "Archives  of  Surgery?" — 
Thev  are  given  in  the  "Archives  of  Surgery"  for 
October  1889,  and  also  January  1890,  July  1890,  and 
January  1891. 
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21.970.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  those  the  cases  about  which 
Mr.  Hutchinson  says  he  "  cannot  but  freely  admit  that 
"  they  bring  with  them  much  suspicion,  and  that  this 
"  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  well-experi- 
"  enced  surgeons  who  saw  these  various  symptoms  and 
"  examined  "them  carefully  thought  that  they  could  be 
"  none  other  than  sjphilis  ?  "—That  is  so. 

21.971.  But  which  he  concludes  to  be  the  result  of 
vaccination  ? — Of  vaccinia. 

21.972.  (Chairman.)  Are  those  all  the  cases  you  wish 
to  cite  ?— Yes. 

21.973.  You  wish  to  say  something  upon  the  analogy 
between  syphilis  and  vaccinia  ? — Yes.  As  showing  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  Smyth  Stuart  wrote  to  Squirrell, 
"  I  was  led  to  consider  the  cow-pox  virus  as  possessing 
"  a  suspected  venereal  taint,  or  as  an  infection  of 
"  the  same  deleterious  quality.  '  Auzias  Turenne 
wrote  in  1865:  "Between  syphilis  and  cow-pox 
"  the  analogy  may  be  a  long  way  followed  up. 
"  The  inoculation  of  cow-pox,  a  malady  with  a 
"  fixed  virus  sufficiently  well  named  pox  of  the  cow 
"  may,  for  example,  give  rise  to  polymorphic  vac- 
"  cindes,  and  sometimes  to  disseminated  pathognomic 
"  vesico-pustules,  just  as  the  contagion  of  the  mucous 
"  patch,  symptoms  of  a  malady  with  an  equally  fixed 
"  virus,  gives  rise  to  various  secondary  eruptions,  and, 
"  sometimes,  to  the  appearance  of  disseminated  mucous 
"  patches.  But,  happily  for  the  vaccinated,  cow-pox 
"  passes  through  a  rapid  evolution,  and  does  not  leave 
"  virulent  remains  for  so  long  a  time  or  so  frequently 
"  as  syphilis."  The  vaccinal  sore  is,  in  some  cases,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  chancre  ;  and  has  often  been 
taken  for  a  syphilitic  sore. 

21.974.  Are  you  quoting  there  ? — JSTo,  that  is  my 
own  observation. 

21.975.  (Mr.  Meadows  WJiite.)  Have  you  seen  it  ? — I 
have  seen  it  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic  sore.  Professor 
Boeck  made  an  interesting  observation,  namely,  that 
artificial  chancres  on  the  sides  and  on  the  arms  are 
always  smaller  than  those  on  the  thighs,  and  the  series 
of  inoculations  shorter.    Professor  Pournier  mentions 
the  cases  of  two  young  women  who  accidentally  inocu- 
lated themselves  on  the  genitals  with  vaccinia.  The 
result  seems  to  have  resembled,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, syphilitic  lesions.    Dr.  Seaton  wrote:  "About 
"  four  years  ago  one  of  those  amongst  us  most  conver- 
"  sant  with  syphilis,  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  announced  to  the 
"  Medico-Chirurgical     Society   that  he  had   a  case 
"  under  his  care  in  which  a  syphilitic  chancre  had 
"  been  produced  on  the  arm  of  a  child  by  vaccination. 
"  The  case  had  been  seen  by  many  members  of  the 
"  profession,  some  of  whom  agreed  with  Mr.  Lee, 
"  while  others  saw  nothing  but  a  sore  arm,  the  result 
"  of  a   degenerated  vaccine  vesicle."     Mr.  George 
Berry,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,   Edinburgh  Royal  In- 
firmary, wrote  in  the   "British  Medical  Journal," 
June  28th,  1890  :  "The  main  interest  in  these  cases" 
(vaccinal  sores  on  the  eyelids)  "  consists  in  the  possi- 
"  bility  of  the  inoculation  taking  place  at  all,  and  in 
"  the  differential  diagnosis  between  vaccinia  and  a 
"  primary  syphilitic    sore."     "With  regard   to  the 
general  manifestations  of  the  two  diseases,  Professor 
Pournier  has  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  them,  and  to  draw  up, 
in  parallel  columns,  the  signs  of  each.    That  this  is 
necessary  is  proved  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  in 
his  "Archives  of  Surgery"  (No.  2),  narrating  three 
cases  in  which  the  origin  of  the  disease  from  syphilis 
is  seriously  discussed.    In  the  Leeds  case,  the  medical 
officers  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary  seemed  to  have  had  no 
doubt  that  the   lesions   observed  were    syphilitic  in 
nature,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  believes  it  to  have  been  a 
case  of  what  he  calls  "vaccinia."    He  says:  "In  each, 
"  certain  symptoms  had  occurred  which  were  sug- 
"  gestive  of  syphilis,  whilst  in  all  there  were  strong 
"  negative  facts.    I  may  state  at  once  that  I  do  not 
"  feel  able   to    give   any   confident    opinion  as  to 
"  the  real  nature   of  the  malady  in  question."  I 
am  still  quoting  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "Although  in  my 
"  introductory  statements  I  admitted  that  these  cases 
"  seemed  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
"as  to  diagnosis,  I  may  now  avow  my  own  clear 
"  belief  that  not  one  of  them  is  an  instance  of 
"  vaccination-syphilis."    Again,   in  No.  7,  he  says : 
"'  The  final  supposition  is  that  it  is  possible  for  vacci- 
"  nation,  independently  of  any  syphilis,  whether  im- 
"  planted  or  hereditary,  to  evoke  symptoms  which 
' '  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  latter 
"  malady,  and  which  are  apparently  greatly  benefited 


"  by  specific  treatment."    I  may  add  that  I  carefully 

studied  the  features  of  the  Leeds  case,  having  seen  the       H.  Taylor, 

parents  and  the  two  elder  children  ;  and  although  some  F.R.C.S. 

of  the  symptoms  manifested  in  the  child  that  died  were 

indistinguishable  from  those  of  acquired  syphiiis,  yet  I  ^  1®9^ 

entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  that  there  were 

the  gravest  doubts  of  their  being  of  venereal  origin.  In 

an  outbreak  which  occurred  at  Motte-aux-Bois  the  same 

difficulties  and  doubts  aroso  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 

disease  ;  but  as  the  facts  have  been  already  before  the 

Commission  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  it.  I 

may  say  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  vaccinal  injury 

somewhat  like  those  cases,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a 

local  sore  with  indurated  edges,  secondary  buboes,  and 

those  fores  remained  open,  one,  two  months,  another, 

four  months,  and  rashes  .followed  in  a  short  time  after 

vaccination.    One  of  those  cases  was  pointed  out  to  me 

by  a  medical    friend    in  large  practice  as  being  of 

syphilitic  origin. 

21.976.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  in  a  case  of  that  sort 
your  judgment  would  be  in  some  degree  affected  by 
the  consideration  whether  the  disease  might  have  been 
possibly  hereditary  syphilis  ;  that  is  to  say,  given  the 
symptoms,  if  the  two  are  so  much  alike  the  deter- 
mination whether  it  was  syphilis,  or  whether  it  was 
vaccinia,  would  depend  upon  either  investigation  or- 
judgment  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  hereditary  ? 
— Whether  the  symptoms  were  due  to  hereditary  taint 
or  vaccination  ? 

21.977.  Yes?-Quite  so. 

21.978.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  hereditary  syphilis  give 
buboes,  or  chancres,  or  swellings  in  the  axilla? — No, 
there  is  no  so-called  primary  lesion  in  congenital  syphilis. 

21.979.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  suppose  the  apparent 
similarity  in  some  cases  of  vaccinia  to  syphilis  would 
account  for  the  constant  mistakes  that  are  made  about 
the  transmission  of  syphilis  by  vaccination  ? — I  think 
most  likely. 

21.980.  A  great  number  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
reported  as  syphilis  have  really  not  been  cases  of 
syphilis  at  all,  but  simply  cases  of  exaggerated  vaccinia  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

21.981.  And  when  you  speak  of  the  analogy  between 
the  two,  of  course  you  do  not  mean  analogous  effects 
upon  the  patient  in  constitution  and  mischief? — They 
are  not  so  great,  but  you  get  analogous  symptoms. 

21.982.  Symptoms,  so  far  as  observation  from  without 
is  concerned,  but  you  would  not  regard  vaccinia  as  a 
disease  comparable  in  mischief  to  syphilis? — I  should 
not,  not  as  we  see  it,  or  as  we  are  cognizant  of  it. 

21.983.  You  have  read  Dr.  Creighton's  essays? — I 
have  read  most  of  the  authorities,  I  think,  on  the 
subject. 

21.984.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  says  upon  vaccinia 
and  syphilis  ? — May  I  ask  what  portion  of  what  he  says 
you  are  referring  to.  I  ask  that  because  he  has  been 
somewhat  misrepresented  as  saying  that  the  two 
diseases  are  identical.  Dr.  Oreighton  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind — he  says  they  are  analogous. 

21.985.  Do  you  agree  in  what  you  believe  him  to  say  P 
—I  do. 

21.986.  Do  you  accept  his  view ? — Yes;  that  the  two 
diseases  are  analogous. 

21.987.  Were  you  lead  to  your  present  opinions 
through  reading  his  work  ? — Not  entirely. 

21.988.  Did  that  start  the  notion  with  yon  may  I  ask  P 
—Yes. 

21.989.  (Chairman.)  Upon  what  ground  do  you  use 
the  word  "  analogous  "  ? — Many  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
two  diseases  are  the  same,  and  that  is  proved  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  distinguishing,  even  by 
experts,  between  the  two  diseases.  I  might  read  you  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  "  Archives  "  bearing 
upon  that  point.  He  says,  "  Lastly,  the  question  has 
"  to  be  entertained  whether  the  cases  are  examples  of 
"  syphilis  in  any  form.  To  many  I  am  aware  it  will 
"  seem  undue  scepticism  to  doubt  this.  When  such 
"  symptoms  as  snuffles,  thrush,  and  eruption  on  the 
"  genitals  in  infancy  are  mentioned,  not  a  few  will 
"  hold  that  the  suspicion  is  rendered  very  strong,  if 
"  not  actually  proven.  In  the  same  way  nodes  on 
"  the  head,  bubo  in  the  armpit,  phagedasnic  sores, 
"  abscesses  and  eruptions  on  the  genitals  occurring  in 
"  connexion  with  a  vaccination  sore  which  has  gone 
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Mr.         "  wrong,  will  be  held  by  many  as  conclusive  proofs 
11.  H.  Taylor,  «  that  syphilis  has  been  introduced.     I  cannot  but 
F.R.C.S.       "  freely  admit  that  they  bring  with  them  much  sus- 

  "  picion,  and  that  this  suspicion  is  strengthened  by 

4  May  1892.  «  tne  fact  that  well-experienced  surgeons,  who  saw 
"  these  various  symptoms  and  examined  them  care- 
"  fully,  thought  that  they  could  be  none  other  than 
"  syphilis.  Further,  there  is  the  fact  that  two  of 
"  the  infants  were  thought  to  have  been  much  bene- 
"  fited  by  mercurial  treatment."  Then  in  a  footnote 
he  says:  "It  will  be  well  worth  while  to  keep  the 
"  families  under  observation  in  reference  to  these 
"  points.  For  my  own  part  I  may  confess  that  the 
"  cases  are  so  closely  parallel  that  I  should  be  pre- 
"  pared,  were  syphilis  conclusively  proved  in  any  one, 
"  to  admit  it  in  the  others." 

21.990.  But  those  cases  of  vaccinia,  if  you  look  at  the 
general  mass  of  cases,  are  quite  exceptional,  are  they 
not  P — Yes,  no  doubt. 

21.991.  Therefore  it  would  only  amount  to  this, 
that  there  are  exceptional  cases  of  vaccinia  in  which 
the  phenomena  resemble  cases  of  syphilis? — But  then 
vaccinia  is  only  a  mitigated  form  of  cow-pox. 

21.992.  I  am  only  trying  to  understand  your  use  of 
the  term  ;  when  you  say  that  syphilis  and  cow-pox  are 
"analogous,"  you  mean  as  judged  by  the  symptoms 
exhibited  ? — Yes. 

21.993.  But  the  symptoms  exhibited,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  your  allegation  as  to  that  analogy,  are  the 
symptoms  exhibited  not  in  the  general  run  of  cases,  but 
in  the  exceptional  cases  ?— Certainly  ;  but  my  contention 
is  this,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  virus  of  cow- 
pox  has  been  mitigated  and  modified  by  selection.  If 
you  took  cow-pox  direct  from  the  cow,  you  would  prob- 
ably get  a  great  many  more  of  these  vaccinal  disasters  ; 
that  is  to  say,  symptoms  such  as  we  have  in  those  cases. 
The  tendency  is  at  times  for  the  virus  to  revert  to 
its  original  character  of  virulence.  Vaccina  I  look  upon 
as  a  mitigated  and  attenuated  form  of  cow-pox  ;  it  is 
not  the  old  form  of  cow-pox  which  milkers  used  to  get 
upon  their  hands  from  the  milking  of  the  cow  ;  there- 
fore in  dealing  with  the  disease  I  think  you  ought  to 
go  back  to  the  original  form  of  the  disease  in  order  to 
draw  any  just  conclusions  from  analogy.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  you  cultivated  syphilis,  as  Mr.  Henry  Lee 
did,  you  could  get  very  much  less  severe  symptoms  in 
syphilis  than  you  do  get. 

21.994.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Have  we  any  evidence  of 
that  at  all  ?— Yes,  the  history  of  the  old  cow-pox  cases 
is  that  they  were  very  severe. 

21.995.  Are  there  any  examples  recorded  in  which  the 
old  cases  of  cow-pox  were  followed  by  symptoms  like 
those  which  you  have  described  as  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis  ?— 1  do  not  say  anything 
of  tertiary  symptoms. 

21.996.  But  there  is  that  characteristic  in  syphilis  that 
h,  is'followed  by  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms  P — 
Analogy  does  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Auzias  Turenne 
points°out  that  it  can  only  be  followed  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Syphilis  is  a  disease  which  has  been  going  on 
for  many  centuries,  and  probably  it  had  become  more 
severe  by  having  been  neglected  in  former  times.  I 
would  point  out  that  probably  syphilis  was  a  mild 
disease  when  it  was  first  known. 

21.997.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  All  this  is  hypothesis ;  you 
have  no  proof  of  this  ?-  I  do  not  consider  that  syphilis 
has  always  been  what  it  is  now. 

21.998.  But  I  put  it  to  you  that  all  this  is  hypothesis  ? 
 Yes,  I  cannot  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

21.999.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  syphilis  is  more  severe  now  than  it  was  say 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  ?— No. 

22.000.  Did  we  not  understand  you  to'say  that  syphilis 
ha  l  become  more  severe  since  its  beginning  ? — Yes,  and 
it  has  declined  in  severity  since  it  has  been  properly 
treated.  I  do  not  think  that  syphilis  when  it  first 
started,  centuries  back,  was  so  severe  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages,  for  example.  It  must  have  had  a  mild 
beginning  and  then  in  time  gone  on  to  a  severe  disease. 

22.001.  What  evidence  have  we  of  anything  of  the 
kind  P — I  cannot  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  it :  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  syphilis  was,  in  its  beginning,  as 
severe  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages. 

22  002.  Surely  if  there  is  evidence  of  that,  you  having 
studied  the  subject  would  have  found  it  ?— I  think 


attention  was  only  drawn  to  it  when  by  carelessness 
and  dirt  it  became  a  very  severe  disease. 

22.003.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  natural  history  of  syphilis, 
in  fact,  is  not  covered  by  medical  literature  P — It  is  not. 

22.004.  Therefore  you  can  only  guess  what  it  was 
before  the  appearance  of  medical  literature  on  the 
subject  p — Yes,  you  can  only  guess  what  it  was. 

22.005.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  believe  on 
purely  theoretical  grounds  that  syphilis  existed  before 
there  is  any  record  of  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

22.006.  And  yon  believe  it  to  have  existed  in  a  mild 
form  ? — Yes. 

22.007.  But  you  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
asserting  that  as  a  fact  P — There  is  no  literature  on  the 
stibject,  I  admit. 

22.008.  (Dr.  Collins.)  There  is  farther  evidence 
given,  is  there  not,  in  the  writings  of  Estlin  and  others, 
that  on  going  back  to  natural  cow-pox  they  got  severer 
symptoms  than  are  found  in  ordinary  vaccinations  to- 
day ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  J enner  was  haunted  by 
the  deep  ulcerations  he  got  in  his  early  vaccinations. 

22.009.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Arguing  from  analogy,  should 
we  not  assume  that  vaccinia  should  go  back  to  its 
early  mildness  rather  than  to  its  later  severity  P — No, 
because  there  has  been  a  process  of  selection  going  on 
in  cow-pox. 

22.010.  But  why  should  you  not  assume  that  cow-pox 
like  syphilis  (as  you  assume)  began  at  one  time  or 
another  mildly,  and  then  by  neglect  became  severe  in 
its  form  ;  you  argue  that  syphilis  began  mildly  and  then 
gradually  developed  into  a  severe  disease  ? — Yes,  by 
neglect. 

22.011.  Would  you  not  equally  argue  that  cow-pox 
must  have  begun  as  a  mild  disease,  and  gradually 
developed,  from  neglect,  into  a  severe  disease  ? — I  do. 

22.012.  Then  why  should  you  assume  that  cow-pox 
now  is  reverting  to  its  original  severe  form,  instead  of 
assuming  that  i  t  might  revert  to  its  original  very  mild 
form  ? — I  do  not  suggest  that  cow-pox  is  reverting  in 
all  instances  to  its  original  severity. 

22.013.  But  why  should  it  not  revert  to  the  other 
form,  the  mild  form  P — I  maintain  that  it  does  revert 
in  cases  to  its  original  severity. 

22.014.  (Chairman.)  The  question  which  Dr.  Bris- 
towe is  putting  to  you  is,  that  the  severe  is  not  its 
original,  bat  intermediate  condition ;  if  cultivated 
vaccinia  is  reverting  to  its  original  type,  why  should  it 
not  revert  to  its  original  mild  type,  and  not  the  severe 
which  is  the  intermediate  form  of  it  P — No  doubt  in 
some  cases  it  does  revert  to  the  mild  type,  and  in  other 
cases  to  the  severe  type  which  prevailed  at  one  time. 
This  is  known  at  the  present  time  that  if  you  inoculate 
a  child  with  neglected  cow-pox,  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
take  the  matter  late,  you  may  get  a  very  severe  form 
of  cow-pox  in  the  child.  In  some  cases  we  know  it 
reverts  back  to  the  virulent  type.  The  cases  in  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  book  prove  that ;  and  cow-pox  in  some 
cases,  as  I  have  seen  myself,  is  quite  a  mild  disease. 

22.015.  You  mean  in  the  case  of  the  cow?  — 
Yes,  if  you  treat  it  by  mild  ointment  and  gently 
deal  with  the  teats  of  the  cow  you  get  a  very  mild 
form  of  the  disease  ;  but  if  you  milk  the  cow  roughly 
and  pull  the  scabs  of  the  ulcers  off  the  teats  you  may 
get  a  very  much  more  virulent  form. 

22.016.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  that  virulence  is  pro- 
duced accidentally  ;  that  is  not  the  natural  form  of  the 
disease.  You  say  that  both  syphilis  and  cow-pox  became 
aggravated  by  neglect  ? — Yes. 

(Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  that  is  not  the  normal  condition  ; 
that  is  a  produced  condition ;  not  the  one  to  which 
they  would  revert. 

22.017.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  mean  that 
by  rubbing  the  udder  you  would  cause  cow-pox  to 
revert  to  its  original  virulence  P — I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  if  you  roughly  handle  the  ulcers  on  the  cow's 
teats  as  in  the  act  of  milking  you  may  get  a  very 
virulent  form  of  cow-pox. 

22.018.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  The  facts  are  that 
there  is  great  variation  in  both  cow-pox  and  syphilis? 
—Yes. 

22.019.  It  is  out  of  that  experience  that  this  view  has 
been  constructed  ? — Yes. 
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22  020  Is  not  that  a  general  fact  that  diseases, 
particularly  of  a  certain  class,  vary  very  widely  m 
severity  at  different  times  ?— Certainly. 

22  021.  Then  that  does  not  establish  any  peculiar 
relation  between  cow-pox  and  syphilis  ?— Not  that 
itself,  but  the  symptoms  of  cow-pox  m  cases,  such  as 
Mr.  Hutchinson  cites,  are  very  closely  analogous  to  the 
symptoms  of  syphilis. 

22.022.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  analogy 
which  you  seek  to  establish  by  means  of  this  fact, 
that  they  have  varied  very  much  at  different  times 
in  severity ;  you  agree  that  syphilis  has  at  different 
periods  and  under  different  circumstances  varied  very 
widely,  and  that  cow-pox  has  at  different  times  of  its 
history  and  under  different  circumstances  varied?— 
Yes,  but  that  they  have  varied  is  not  one  of  my  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  analogy  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have 
stated  that ;  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  if  I  did. 

22.023.  Does  not  it  rather  convey  an  erroneous  Im- 
pression to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  tnat 
there  is  some  relation  between  cow-pox  and  syphilis 
which  there  is  not  between  other  diseases  ;  is  not  the 
tendency  of  this  rather  to  direct  attention  in  that  way  ; 
would  it  not  be  fairer  to  group  all  the  class  of  diseases, 
zymotic  diseases  especially,  and  diseases  which  are 
capable  of  being  spread  by  inoculation,  and  show  that 
in  the  whole  class  they  have  varied  very  widely  at 
different  times  ?— Certainly ;  but  I  am  only  drawing 
attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  syphilis 
and  cow-pox  have  an  analogy  much  closer  between  une 
another  than  you  can  draw  between  any  other  two 
diseases. 

22.024.  And  this,  which  you  have  stated,  is  one  of 
the  grounds  ?— No,  I  have  not  at  all  put  it  as  one  of 
the  grounds  of  analogy  that  they  vary  in  their  intensity. 

22.025.  {Chairman.)  Is  not  "similarity"  what  you 
mean  rather  than  "  analogy  "?— That  is  a  question  of 
terms  ;  but  because  I  say  they  vary  in  severity  I  have  not 
gone  upon  that  as  establishing  any  analogy,  I  have  gone 
upon  the  facts.  I  quote  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  the  greatest 
authority  in  Europe,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
symptoms  must  be  very  similar  when  eminent  men  are 
doubtful  as  to  which  category  to  put  them  into. 

22.026.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  analogy  of  cow-pox  and  syphilis  is  partly 
established  by  the  fact  that  they  have  both  varied 
at  different  periods  of  their  history  ?— If  I  have  said 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 

22.027.  (Chairman.)  All  you  relied  upon  was  the 
similarity  of  symptoms  ?—  Yes,  those  symptoms  are 
facts  ;  there  is  no  "  opinion  "  at  all  about  them. 

22.028.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  in  the  quotation  you 
made  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  you  stated  that  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson was  rather  doubtful  whether  the  cases  were 
cases  of  syphilis  or  pure  vaccinia? — He  rather  does 
suggest  that. 

22.029.  So  that  the  cases  are  not  conclusive  by  any 
means  as  proving  that  the  two  diseases  are  similar  or 
analogous  ? — Mr.  Hutchinson  does  not  say  that  the  two 
diseases  are  similar  or  analogous. 

22.030.  But  you  were  arguing  from  what  you  quoted 
from  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  prove  that  the  two  diseases 
were  similar  or  analogous,  and  I  am  pointing  out  to 
you  that  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  words  he  expressed  some 
doubt  whether  those  cases  you  were  speaking  of  were 
syphilitic  or  pure  cases  of  vaccinia  ? — He  first  of  all 
says  that  some  authorities  have  no  doubt  as  to  their 
nature. 

22.031.  I  am  taking  the  cases  you  quoted  from  him  ;  in 
regard  to  those  he  expresses  doubts  ? — But  he  says  that 
other  medical  experts  have  no  doubt  about  it,  and  he 
qualifies  his  remarks  by  saying  it  is  excusable  that  they 
should. 

22.032.  He  says  there  is  a  doubt  about  it,  so  that  the 
cases  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  showing  thr\t  the  two 
diseases  of  cow-pox  and  syphilis  are  similar  ? — I  think 
that  is  just  what  they  do  show.  If  the  symptoms  had 
not  been  very  similar  there  would  have  been  no  doubt 
about  .the  nature  of  the  cases.  If  Mr.  Hutchinson 
thought  there  was  great  doubt,  and  other  medical  men 
thought  there  was  no  doubt,  then  I  think  there  must  be 
a  doubt. 

22.033.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Diseases  may  vary 
most  widely  in  nature,  and  yet  not  vary  very  much  in 
symptoms  ? — That  is  quite  true. 


22.034.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  think  the 
mischief  of  vaccinia  can  be  inherited? — I  have  no 
proof  one  way  or  the  other. 

22.035.  Have  yon  ever  doubted  whether  it  can  be  ? — 
There  are  medical  authorities  who  say  they  believe 
that  the  influence  of  vaccination  is  hereditary  for  good. 
I  say  that  if  vaccination  has  any  evil  effects  it  is  just 
possible  to  put  the  answer  the  other  way  ;  but  I  would 
not  express  any  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  that  kind 
where  I  have  any  doubt  about  it. 

22.036.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  inheritance  of 
syphilis,  is  there  ? — None  whatever. 

22.037.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  knowledge  respecting  the 
inheritance  of  syphilis  is  of  recent  date  ? — Yes. 

22.038.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  syphilis  or  vaccinia  is  a  great 
warrant  for  saying  that  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  two  diseases? — Yes,  certainly;  that  is  just  my 
point. 

22.039.  (Chairman.)  By  "  analogy,"  whether  that  is 
an  accurate  word  or  not,  yon  are  only  speaking  of  the 
phenomena  being  similar  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  we  can 
only  judge  by  phenomena. 

22.040.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Now  I  will  ask  you  this: 
Do  not  you  think  they  are  both  original  forms  of 
specific  animal  poisons,  and  therefore  relate  to  the 
s?me  origin? — Yes,  I  do  think  so.  I  believe  they  are 
buuh  diseases  which  are  caused  by  some  pathogenic 
micro-organism. 

22.041.  You  answered  Sir  William  Savory  a  little 
time  ago  by  saying  that  your  idea  of  the  analogy  had 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Creighton's  work  ;  is  it  not 
much  older  than  Dr.  Creighton  that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  all  exanthemata  and  syphilis  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

22.042.  This  should  be  put  to  you  as  regards  analogy  : 
Do  you  think  the  analogy  between  vaccinia,  cow-pox, 
and  syphilis  is  more  close  than  between  small-pox  and 
syphilis  ? — I  should  say  much  closer. 

22.043.  In  what  way  could  you  at  all  prove  that? — 
Small -pox  is  an  infectious  disease  ;  cow-pox  and  syphilis 
are  both  contagious. 

22.044.  I  asked  whether  you  thought  the  relation- 
ship was  closer  between  vaccinia,  cow-pox,  and  syphilis 
than  between  true  variola  and  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

22.045.  Are  you  aware  that  syphilis  sometimes  pro- 
duces an  eruption  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
variola  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

22.046.  As  regards  the  phenomena,  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  it  is  exactly  the  same  ? — In  that  one 
particular  point  only  ;  there  is  no  other  resemblance  I 
know  of  between  the  two  diseases. 

22.047.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  given  attention  to 
the  microscope,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

22.048.  Have  you  examined  vaccine  lymph  under  the 
microscope  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

22.049.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  the  Commission  of 
your  observations  in  that  respect  ? — I  once  examined 
some  tubes  (which  I  obtained  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board],  and  I  found  great  dilficulty  in  examining 
them  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  power  ;  in  all  of  them 
I  saw  blood  corpuscles  in  different  stages  of  degenera- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  tubes  I  examined,  which 
were  seven  ;  but  I  could  only  distinguish  them  clearly 
when  I  spread  the  lymph  upon  a  cover  glass. 

22.050.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Were  those  from  the  calf? — 
It  was  human  lymph. 

22.051.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Were  they  red  or  white  cor- 
puscles ? — They  were  degenerated  red  corpuscles. 

22.052.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  In  what  state  of  degene  ation 
were  they  ? — The  edges  were  all  crenated. 

22.053.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  In  what  relation  do  you 
place  syphilis  to  chicken-pox ;  do  you  not  think  you 
could  establish  as  much  analogy  between  chicken-pox 
and  syphilis  as  you  could  between  vaccinia  and  syphilis  ; 
it  is  often  followed  by  bone  disease,  abscesses,  and  ter- 
tiary symptoms? — But  chicken-pox  is  an  infectious 
disease,  syphilis  is  not. 

22.054.  That  is  a  difference;  but  the  point  of  simi- 
larity is  very  close  in  most  of  the  facts.  In  admitting 
your  assertion  that  they  are  analogous,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  group  at  any  rate  ; 
do  you  not  agree  with  me  ? — Yes,  to  the  whole  group. 
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Mr  22,055.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  You  were  asked  what  the 

I  H  Taulor    difference  was  between  small-pox  on  the  one  hand,  and 
FRCS    '  OW"POX  and  syphilis  on  the  other,  and  yon  began  by 
'         '      baying  that  in  the  first  place  syphilis  is  contagious  and 
4  May  1892.    small-pox  is  infectious,  and  you  were  going  on  to  draw 

.   some   differences   between  small-pox,    cow-pox,  arid 

syphilis  ;  will  you  proceed  to  do  so  ? — Small-pox  is  an 
infectious  disease,  the  other  two  are  only  contagious ; 
the  other  two  diseases  are  spread  by  inoculation  ;  small- 
pox naturally  is  not. 

22.056.  (Chairman.)  But  it  could  be,  could  it  not? 
— It  could  be,  but  it  is  not  naturally;  small-pox  is 
now-a-days  only  spread  by  infection. 

22.057.  But  that  would  not  make  a  difference  between 
the  two  diseases  ;  that  is  only  because  you  treat  people 
in  a  different  way.  you  inoculate  people  in  one  and  not 
in  the  other? — The  great  point  is  that  the  one  is 
infectious  and  the  other  two  are  only  contagious. 

22.058.  (Mr.  Wliitlread.)  Is  there  any  other  distinc- 
tion ? — There  are  many  others ;  there  is  yery  little 
similarity  between  a  small-pox  pustule  and  a  vaccinal 
or  syphilitic  chancre ;  the  only  comparison  you  could 
make  would  be  between  a  patch  of  confluent  small-pox 
and  a  vaccinal  or  syphilitic  chancre. 

22.059.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  The  eruption  of  small-pox 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  secondary  eruption  of 
syphilis,  not  with  chancre  ? — There  you  have  missed 
one  stage,  the  initial  lesion  of  primary  syphilis. 

22.060.  (Chairman.)  If  you  are  comparing  the  two, 
of  course  yon  will  find  differences  wheu  you  compare 
the  one  as  artificially  propagated  with  the  other  not  as 
artificially  propagated,  though  it  might  be ;  those 
would  not  be  what  you  would  call  essential  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  diseases ;  they  would  result 
from  the  fact  that  you  are  comparing  persons  in  whom 
the  disease  has  been  produced  in  a  different  way  ? — 
Then  you  would  have  to  compare  accidentally  inocu- 
lated small- pox  and  accidentally  inoculated  vaccinia. 

22.061.  Take  those  cases  of  accidentally  inoculated 
small-pox  ? — But  we  know  nothing  about  accidentally 
inoculated  small-pox. 

22.062.  But  you  are  asked  the  difference  between 
two  diseases,  both  of  which  may  be  inoculated,  and  you 
are  comparing  the  one  as  inoculated  with  the  other  not 
as  inoculated ;  that  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  just 
comparison  of  the  two,  is  it? — Not  put  in  that  parti- 
cular way. 

22.063.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  we  not  know  plenty 
about  inoculated  small-pox? — Yes. 

22.064.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  the  primary  result  of  in- 
oculated small-pox  liable  to  the  ulceration  which  has 
been  associated  with  natural  cow-pox  and  syphilis  ? — No. 

22.065.  Would  there  be  any  point  of  distinction  be- 
tween small-pox  on  the  one  hand,  and  cow-pox  and 
syphilis  on  the  other,  in  the  fact  that  the  eruption  fol- 
lowing small-pox  is  of  a  tolerably  constant  pustular 
character,  while  the  rashes  which  follow  syphilis  and 
cow-pox,  if  inoculated,  are  generally  of  a  polymorphic 
character  ? — Certainly  a  very  great  distinction. 

22.066.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Is  it  true?— Yes,  in  small- 
pox the  eruption  is  fairly  constant,  whereas  in  syphilis 
it  is  not. 

22.067.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  the  same  kind  of  poly- 
morphism in  small-pox  as  is  recognised  in  the  other 
case  ? — No. 

22.068.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Is  there  not  the  same 
appearance  as  in  syphilitic  eruption,  which  is  recognised 
as  polymorphic  ? — Cow-pox  eruption  is  polymorphic. 

22.069.  (Chairman.)  Always  ? — No ;  but  you  get  a 
polymorphism  in  cow-pox. 

22.070.  Because  you  may  get  a  particular  kind  of 
eruption  exceptionally,  would  yon  not  rather  look  to 
see  what  was  the  general  character  of  the  eruption  than 
take  exceptional  cases  when  you  are  comparing  two 
diseases  ? — In  ordinary  vaccinia  you  have  an  attenuated 
or  mitigated  virus,  but  the  careful  selection  of  it,  to  my 
mind,  makes  all  the  difference. 

22.071.  But  are  there  not  cases  of  eruption  which 
follow  where  yon  have  that  mitigated  virus  ? — There 
are  cases  in  which  eruption  occurs  where  every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken. 

22.072.  Are  you  alluding  to  such  cases  as  you  were 
referring  to  just  now  when  you  were  saying  that  they 
might  ce  polymorphic? — They  are  not  polymorphic  in 
all  cases. 

22.073.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  not  the  polymorphism  of  the 
eruption  as  great  in  the  case  of  syphilis  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  cow-pox? — Yes. 


22.074.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Is  it  not  much  greater  in 
syphilis  ? — Yes,  because  eruptions  are  very  much  more 
frequent  in  syphilis  than  in  cow-pox. 

22.075.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
in  cases  of  small-pox  in  children,  after  the  specific 
eruption  of  small-pox  has  passed  away,  they  are  liable 
to  eruptions  upon  the  skin  which  follow  upon  the  small- 
pox eruption  ? — I  have  heard  of  them. 

22.076.  Would  it  not  be  those  eruptions  which  are 
polymorphic  which  would  correspond  to  the  post- 
vaccinal polymorphic  eruptions  ? — Yes. 

22.077.  In  which  case  they  would  not  be  specific  erup- 
tions ;  they  would  be  accidental  eruptions  ? — I  should 
not  say  they  were  accidental  when  they  do  occur  in 
cow-pox,  because  they  are  part  of  the  disease.  When 
you  get  gangrenous  ulcers  and  vaccine  ulcercuse 
following  vaccination,  I  should  not  say  that  was 
accidental ;  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  part  of  the 
disease.  1  do  not  look  upon  eruptions  of  syphilis  as 
accidental. 

22.078.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Going  back  to  my  questions ; 
you  had  seven  tubes  you  said  ? — Yes. 

22.079.  They  were  all  supplied  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board? — They  were. 

22.080.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? — They  were  given 
me  by  different  friends  ;  they  came  direct  from  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

22.081.  And  they  were  certified  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Boai'd? — They  were. 

22.082.  And  you  examined  the  whole  seven  ? — Yes. 

22.083.  And  in  all  the  seven,  I  think  you  said,  you 
found  corpuscles  ? — Yes. 

22.084.  Were  they  red  ?-  Yes. 

22.085.  They  were  broken  down,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
they  were  all  degenerated. 

22.086.  Would  you  say  that  they  were  capable  of 
carrying  the  germs  of  any  disease  ? — ?  do  not  think  I 
consider  that  corpuscles  of  the  blood  do  carry  infection  ; 
it  is  not  established  that  infection  can  only  be  conveyed 
by  the  medium  of  blood — corpuscles.  We  know  from 
Dr.  Cory's  experiments  that  diseases  can  be  conveyed 
without  blood  being  apparently  present. 

22.087.  Are  you  aware  that  great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  lymph  free  from  blood  ? — Yes. 

22.088.  They  attach  importance  to  that? — Yes. 

22.089.  Do  they  not  attach  importance  to  that,  be- 
cause the  idea  prevails  that  the  germs  of  disease  are 
conveyed  by  the  blood? — I  should  conclude  that  was 
the  reason. 

22.090.  Is  it  at  all  possible  to  prevent  taking  blood 
in  the  lymph,  do  you  think  ? — I  have  never  made  actual 
experiments  of  my  own ;  but  Professor  Fournier  had 
some  experiments  made  for  him,  and  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  withdraw  lymph  without  introducing  cor- 
puscular elements.  The  reference  to  that  is  "  Lecons 
"  sur  la  Syphilis  Vaccinale,"  by  Alfred  Fournier,  page 
113  (footnote). 

22.091.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Hut  you  did  not  finish 
the  quotation ;  what  do  you  mean  by  "  corpuscular 
"  elements"  ? — The  red  blood  cells. 

22.092.  That  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  lymph 
without  the  introduction  of  red  blood  cells  P — Yes. 

22.093.  [Mr.  Picton.)  You  were  not  thinking  of  white 
corpuscles,  when  you  said  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw 
lymph  without  the  corpuscular  elements;  did  you  in- 
clude the  white  corpuscles  ? — I  was  referring  to  the  red 
cells. 

22,094-  Do  you  think  the  white  are  capable  of  con- 
veying any  disease  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  they 
would  ;  I  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  blood 
corpuscles  do  convey  germs  or  not. 

22.095.  You  would  say  the  same  of  the  red  and  the 
white  ? — Yes,  we  have  no  evidence  upon  that  point. 

22.096.  (Mr.  Bright.)  It  is  the  opinion  generally  that 
those  blood  corpuscles  ought  to  be  avoided  in  taking 
the  lymph  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment authorities. 

22.097.  You  judge  from  examining  these  samples 
that  the  lymph  obtained  under  the  best  possible  cir- 
cumstances is  not  trustworthy  for  vaccination  ?— I  do 
not  know  that  they  were  oDcained  under  the  best 
possible  circumstances,  but  they  were  furnished  by  the 
Government  authorities. 
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22.098.  The  lymph  furnished  by  Government  autho- 
rities is  supposed  to  be  the  best  that  people  can  pro- 
cure ? — Yes. 

22.099.  And  your  examinaiion  through  the  micro- 
scope goes  to  shew  that  the  lymph  which  is  the  best 
that  the  authorities  can  procure  is  untrustworthy  ? — I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  untrustworthy  ;  I 
only  say  it  contained  corpuscles.  I  would  not  say  it 
was  untrustworthy  on  that  ground;  but  that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities,  I  presume. 

22.100.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  May  I  ask  you  about 
those  seven  tubes  from  different  friends,  did  you  obtain 
them  all  at  the  same  time  P — Tes,  within  10  days. 

22.101.  Did  you  have  one  from  each  friend,  or  did 
you  procure  some  from  each  friend,  and  take  seven 
from  them  ;  was  there  any  principle  of  selection  ?— No, 
I  took  them  quite  impartially. 

22.102.  Tou  asked  your  friends  to  write  for  them  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  wrote  for  one  myself. 

22.103.  Tou  wrote  to  the  authorities  ? — Yes. 

22.104.  Did  they  come  from  the  central  station  or 
from  some  subordinate  station  ? — They  were  sent  direct 
from  Whitehall;  the  vaccine  establishment. 

22.105.  Did  you  at  all  communicate  with  the  autho- 
rities that  you  had  found  those  corpuscles  in  all  the 
seven  ? — No. 

22.106.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  you  use  them? — 
No,  it  was  impossible,  as  I  spread  them  out  on  cover 
glasses  and  stained  them  for  micro-organisms  subse- 
quently. 

22.107.  Do  you  vaccinate? — 1  do  not,  if  I  can  avoid 

it. 

22.108.  But  if  you  cannot  avoid  it  ?  — If  a  patient  asks 
me  to  vaccinate  a  child  I  always  state  my  opinion  about 
vaccination,  and  since  I  have  been  in  actual  practice  I 
have  only  vaccinated  one  child,  which  I  did  with 
antiseptic  precautions. 

22.109.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  advise  that  children 
should  not  be  vaccinated  ? — I  do  not  advise  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  vaccinated. 

22.110.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  never 
vaccinated  if  you  could  avoid  it  ? — Yes. 

22.111.  Why  is  that  ? — Because  I  do  not  believe  in 
vaccination ;  I  do  not  believe  that  vaccination  is  a  pro- 
tection against  small-pox. 

22.112.  Upon  the  ground  that  you  do  not  think  it 
protects  against  small-pox? — Certainly. 

22.113.  Do  you  think  it  has  any  influence  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  has  no  influence,  but  my  belief 
is  that  it  has,  if  any,  a  very  slight  influence  ;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  dogmatically  it  has  none  whatever. 

22.114.  (Chairman.)  When  did  you  adopt  this  prac- 
tice?— It  is  some  years  ago  now,  about  four  or  five 
years  I  daresay,  ever  since  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  subject. 

22.115.  Before  Dr.  Creighton's  writing  P — No,  my 
interest  in  the  subject  was  first  aroused  when  Professor 
Crookshank  read  his  paper  on  cow-pox  to  the  Patho- 
logical Society  ;  I  found  I  had  absolutely  no  knowledge 
whatever  about  cow-pox. 

22.116.  You  have  studied  Dr.  Creighton's  and  Professor 
Crookshank's  views  ;  have  you  gone  into  statistical 
views  upon  the  subject? — To  some  extent  only.  My 
attention  was  first  aroused  by  the  pathological  side  of 
the  question.  As  I  said  at  first,  I  knew  nothing  about 
cow-pox,  I  did  not  even  know  where  we  got  cow-pox 
from  ;  I  had  no  idea  about  the  existence  of  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street.  My  attention  was  aroused  by  my  absolute 
ignorance  about  cow-pox,  and  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
study  the  subject,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  studied  the 
subject. 

22.117.  Did  you  not  think  that  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  subject,  a  study  of  the  statistical  side 
of  the  question  was  essential  ? — I  did,  but  I  have  not  a 
statistical  head,  and  I  have  a  great  distrust  of  statistics, 
especially  if  I  cannot  get  at  all  the  facts.  I  once  started 
a  large  set  of  statistics  of  my  own  upon  the  subject,  and 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  becoming  biassed. 

22.118.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  not  you  think  with 
reference  to  vaccination  that  the  clinical  facts  are  more 
important  than  the  history  of  cow-pox  ? — What  are  the 
clinical  facts  ? 

22.119.  What  is  going  on  in  Brighton,  for  example. 
You  had  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  children 
vaccinated  if  you  chose  ? — Yes. 


22.120.  Have  you  any  experience  in  that  direction  ?— 
1  have  never  attended  a  public  vaccination  station  in 
Brighton. 

22.121.  Y'ou  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  vaccination  ?_ 
Yes,  I  have. 

22.122.  Have  you  been  impressed  with  the  mischief 
that  it  does  ?— 1  cannot  say  L  have.  I  have  seen  some 
cases  of  mischief,  and  some  no  doubt  are  not  reported. 
I  know  two  in  high-class  practice  that  were  severe, 
one  of  the  cases  resulted  in  a  vaccinal  chancre,  which 
lasted  two  months,  and  made  the  child  extremely  ill,  but 
they  could  not  be  put  on  record. 

22.123.  Taking  the  facts  so  recorded  about  vaccination, 
and  within  your  experience,  do  you  consider  it  a  dan- 
gerous process  ?— Not  considering  the  number  of  people 
who  are  vaccinated. 

22,121  That  has  to  be  considered,  has  it  not  ?— Yes  ; 
but  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree  between  the  pro- 
tection and  the  amount  of  injury,  the  protection  may  bo 
so  slight  ihat  the  possibility  of  injury  is  not  worth  it. 

22.125.  Where  do  you  derive  your  notion  from,  as  to 
its  non-protective  power  ?— Might  I  quote  authorities 
upon  the  subject?  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the 
Asylums  Board  for  the  year  1890. 

22.126.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  this  :  does  an 
impartial  study  of  the  tables  of  vaccination  with  refer- 
ence to  small-pox  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
no  protective  influence  ?— Together  with  the  patho- 
logical side  of  the  question. 

_  22,127.  I  do  not  see  precisely  where  the  pathological 
side  of  the  question  comes  in  there  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  simple  fact,  surely;  the  relation  that  vaccination 
bears  to  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  small-pox? — 
When  I  studied  the  pathological  side  of  the  question  I 
became  convinced  that  cow-pox  is  not  small-pox  cv 
variolas  vaccinas,  as  Dr.  Jenner  stated  it ;  that  would 
make  me  very  much  more  suspicious  of  all  statistics, 
because  I  cannot  see  how  a  disease  of  the  lower 
animals,  like  cow-pox,  can  protect  against  the  dis.ease 
of  man,  namely,  small -pox ;  we  have  no  analogous 
instance  in  pathology  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

22.128.  Because  yon  cannot  see  a  certain  relation, 
should  that  be  considered  of  importance  beside  the 
facts  which  we  have  recorded  of  the  protective  influence 
of  vaccination  ? — I  think  so. 

22.129.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  why  all  medicines 
which  are  given  produce  the  effect  they  do  ?— No. 

22.130.  Would  you,  therefore,  say  they  could  not 

produce  that  effect  if  you  could  not  say  they  did  it  ?  

No. 

22.131.  Is  the  basis  of  belief  always  what  is  likely  ?  

No  ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  conclude  what  1  was 
going  to  say,  I  would  read  a  passage  to  show  why  I 
view  the  statistics  as  so  suggestive. 

22.132.  Would  you  base  your  conclusion  on  any 
single  table  ?  In  order  for  statistics  to  be  of  anv  value, 
or  for  any  judgment  to  be  formed  upon  them  at  all, 
must  you  not  go  over  a  very  much  wider  range  than 
your  own  experience  P — I  have  several  tables. 

22.133.  How  many  tables  have  you  formed  your 
opinion  upon  statistically  ;  you  told  the  Commission  a 
little  while  ago  that  you  were  not  capable  of  judging 
statiotically  ? — Not  complicated  statistics,  like  those  of 
Sheffield  ;  but  when  you  have  got  facte  which  point  out 
that  under  some  circumstances  vaccination  does  not 
protect,  then  I  think  with  the  pathological  evidence 
it  strengthens  one's  disbe'  ef. 

22.134.  Tf  it  is  proved  by  statistics  that  it  does  not 
protect,  you  do  not  want  the  pathology  ? — I  think  one 
strengthens  the  other. 

22.135.  If  statistics  prove  that  it  does  not  protect 
there  is  an  end  of  it ;  would  you  say  that  statistics 
cannot  be  correct  because  of  your  pathological  views  ? 
— The  pathological  facts  would  regulate  very  much  the 
value  of  statistical  evidence. 

_  22,136.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  think  you  told  the  Commis- 
sion that  there  were  certain  statistics  which  rather 
strengthened  your  negative  opinion ;  would  you  give 
those  to  the  Commission  ?— In  1890,  taking  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  report,  there  were  26  cases  of 
small- pox  admitted ;  there  were  two  deaths  ;  there 
were  five  unvaccinated  people  and  none  of  the  unvac- 
einated  died ;  the  two  deaths  occurred  in  the  vac- 
cinated people  ;  one  was  successfully  vaccinated  at  the 
age  of  10,  and  the  other  at  7  and  21  years  of  age. 
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22.137.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  What  is  the  interval  between 
the  vaccination  and  the  death  P — The  first  one  was  aged 
26,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  having  been 
successfully  vaccinated  at  10  years  of  age. 

22.138.  That  is  16  years  between  them  p— Then  the 
other  one  was  44,  and  was  vaccinated  at  7  and  again 
at  21  years  of  age. 

22.139.  There  is  20  years  there  P— Yes. 

22.140.  (Chairman.)  You  have  taken  one  case  with 
26  patients,  should  you  think  that  upon  that  material 
alone,  shutting  your  eyes  to  all  other  statistics,  you 
would  be  justified  in  forming  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion P — Not  alone  upon  that ;  I  have  others. 

22.141.  We  shall  have,  I  hope,  all  before  us ;  must  not 
you,  if  you  are  to  look  into  the  question  of  experience 
at  all,  go  into  the  thing  very  largely  and  widely  P — But 
I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  reconsider  my 
views  upon  the  report  of  this  Commission.  I  had  much 
rather  that  impartial  men,  who  are  well  up  in  statistics, 
and  can  critically  examine  them,  and  also  what  is  still 
more  important,  who  can  get  behind  the  facts,  should 
give  their  opinion  upon  the  point ;  but  starting  as  I  do 
with  the  pathological  side  of  the  question,  from  the 
improbability  of  one  disease  protecting  against  another, 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  expected  myself  to  criti- 
cally examine  all  these  statistics,  when  some  of  them 
appear  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  protective 
action  of  cow-pox.  We  have  no  evidence  how  far  cow-pox 
actually  protects  against  itself ;  if  cow-pox  does  not 
protect  against  itself,  why  are  we  to  assume  that  it 
protects  against  small-pox  ? 

22.142.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  If  you  were  merely 
investigating  the  matter  for  your  own  satisfaction  I 
could  tmderstand  your  position,  but  as  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  it  right  to  state  in  public 
that  you  do  not  believe  in  vaccination  when  you  ac- 
knowledge you  have  only  very  partially  and  imperfectly 
examined  the  statistics  ? — I  think  it  is  ;  I  think  every 
man  must  have  an  opinion,  and  ought  to  state  it. 

22.143.  Surely  you  incur  grave  responsibility  in 
expressing  it ;  ought  not  you  to  have  studied  carefully 
all  available  evidence,  on  what  I  call  the  clinical  side, 
before  you  state  publicly  that  you  do  not  believe  in 
vaccination? — You  mean  the  statistical  side. 

22.144.  I  mean  the  whole  question,  with  the  clinical 
side  which  includes  the  statistical  side  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  can  agree  with  you. 

22.145.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  long  ago  were 
those  seven  tubes  furnished  to  you  ;  you  had  them  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  whose  duty  it  is  to  exa- 
mine them,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  date  exactly 
it  was  that  those  seven  tubes  were  furnished  to  yon  ? — 
It  would  be  in  1890. 


22,146.  You  cannot  go  nearer  the  date  than 
-I  cannot. 


1890  "  ? 


22.147.  Have  you  a  note  of  those  tubes  ? — I  took  a 
note  of  those  tubes,  but  it  was  mislaid  ;  but  I  know  the 
gentlemen  who  got  those  tubes  for  me. 

22.148.  Did  you  keep  a  note  of  the  numbers  of  the 
tubes  you  received  ? — My  investigation  was  not  so 
critical  as  that.  I  never  knew  that  I  should  make  any 
use  of  it  whatever.  I  simply,  for  my  own  information, 
got  some  friends  to  get  those  tubes  for  me. 

22.149.  If  those  tubes  fairly  represented  all  the  tubes 
issued,  the  inference  from  your  evidence  is,  that  all  the 
tubes  issued  contained  those  blood  corpuscles.  I  was 
only  asking  as  to  the  date  at  which  you  obtained  those 
tubes,  and  whether  you  couid  give  me  the  numbers  of 
the  tubes  or  identify  them  in  any  way  ? — I  cannot.  I 
got  them  without  any  idea  of  ever  mentioning  the 
subject  again. 

22.150.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Could  you  make 
any  statement  as  to  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles  in 
those  tubes  ? — I  could  not,  but  they  were  very  few. 

22.151.  (Dr.  Bristoive.)  I  think  you  said  that  one  of  the 
tubes  was  sent  to  you  direct  ? — Yes. 

22.152.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  result  of  your  investigation 
was  that  in  every  case  you  searched  you  found  that 
which  it  is  the  obj'  ct  of  the  microscopic  examination  at 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  exclude  ? — Yes. 

22.153.  Did  I  understand  that  you  made  some  further 
examination  in  the  matter  of  bacteriology  p— -I  stained 
them  for  micro  organisms, 


22.154.  What  were  the  results  ?— In  some  cases 
I  found  micro-organisms  ;  micro-cocci. 

22.155.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.')  I  understood  you,  in  reply 
to  Sir  William  Savory,  to  hint  at  certain  cases  of 
vaccinal  syphilis  beyond  those  stated  in  the  report  ?— 
They  were  not  cases  of  vaccinal  syphilis,  I  r.hink  they 
were  cases  of  cow-pox  ;  one  man  did  call  them  syphilis, 
and  I  think  many  medical  men  would  have  called 
them  syphilis. - 

22.156.  Having  paid  great  attention  to  the  question 
I  would  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  other  case  of 
true  vaccinal  syphilis  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

22.157.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  in  the  last 
10  years  which  were  referred  to  you  as  cases  of  vaccinal 
syphilis  ?— Two  cases  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
friends,  but  they  are  not  my  personal  experience. 

22.158.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Your  table',  I  think,  includes  25 
cases  at  Turin  in  1835  ?— Yes,  and  then  the  Motte-aux- 
Bois  cases.  The  difficulty  arises  whether  they  were 
syphilis  as  they  were  stated  to  be  in  the  one  French 
disaster,  or  cases  of  ccw-pox  ;  they  occurred  in  1889. 

22.159.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  believe  you  used  the  word 
chancre  in  reference  to  those  two  cases  which  you 
believed  to  be  only  cow-pox  ;  would  it  not  be  better  to 
modify  that  expression  ;  it  is  misleading  as  it  stands, 
because  everybody  but  ourselves  would  believe  that  a 
chancre  is  a  syphilitic  chancre,  and  if  that  goes  down 
on  our  minutes  it  will  go  forth  that  you  believe  those 
cases  to  be  syphilis  ? — I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  so. 

22.160.  (Chairman.)  Has  the  term  chancre  ever  been 
used  except  in  the  case  of  syphilis? — Yes,  Monsieur 
Fournier  uses  it;  he  calls  some  of  those  aberrant 
forms  of  cow-pox  chancres. 

22.161.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Is  that  the  recognised  form  of 
using  the  term  chancre  ? — It  is  not. 

22.162.  It  is  usually  purely  applied  to  syphilis  and 
nothing  else  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  authority  who 
states  that  it  should  only  so  be  used. 

22.163.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  mean  by  a  chancre  ? 
— There  are  two  forms  of  chancres  ;  that  goes  into 
pathological  questions. 

22.164.  What  I  meant  was  that  you  were  speaking 
of  it  as  if  it  were  a  specific  thing  which  would  be 
understood  by  everybody,  as  apart  from  the  disease 
of  syphilis  ;  I  suppose  speaking  of  chancre  in  con- 
nexion with  syphilis  it  would  represent  to  every 
medical  man  a  certain  idea,  but  is  there  a  general  idea 
conveyelby  the  use  of  the  word  "chancre"  as  apart 
from  the  disease  of  syphilis?— I  think  that  usually 
most  men  would  consider  that  if  you  spoke  about  a 
chancre  you  were  referring  to  a  syphilitic  lesion  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows. 

22.165.  (Mr.  Hutchi  nson.)  In  order  that  your  evidence 
may  not  mislead  those  who  read  it,  I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  append  a  note  that  when  you  use  the  word 
"chancre"  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  syphilitic 
chancre  ? — I  will  make  that  clear. 

22.166.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  would  use  it  in  the  same 
way  as  Monsieur  Fournier,  who  is  a  syphilographer  of 
some  repute  P — Yes. 

22.167.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  stated  that  you  vac- 
cinated only  one  child,  and  then  under  strict  antiseptic 
precautions  ;  would  yon  state  what  were  those  precau- 
tions?— I  cleansed  the  arm  thoroughly  that  I  was 
going  to  vaccinate  with  carbolic  acid. 

22.168.  Of  what  strength? — One  in  30.  I  also  gave 
my  lancet  a  soaking  in  the  same  solution  for  about  10 
minutes,  and  then  I  used  the  lymph,  calf  lymph  it  was, 
on  points. 

22.169.  And  subsequently? — I  took  no  subsequent 
precautions  ;  the  lymph  dried  at  the  seat  of  puncture. 

22.170.  Was  it  exposed  to  the  air  without  any  anti- 
septic precautions  P — No  antiseptic  precautions  beyond 
those  I  have  mentioned. 

22.171.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  The  calf  lymph  was  on  points? 
—Yes. 

22.172.  Exposed  to  the  air  ?— Yes. 

22.173.  And  therefore  might  have  been  septic9  

Yes. 

22.174.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  stated  that  you  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Leeds  case  p — Yes, 
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22  175.  Did  you  state  you  had  seen  the  elder  children  ? 
—Yes. 

22.176.  It  has  been  reported  to  the  Commission  that 
the  two  eld«r  children  were  stunted  in  growth,  and 
that  the  little  girl  had  syphilitic  teeth  ?— The  children 
were,  in  my  opinion,  well-grown,  and  I  saw  no  sug- 
gestion in  the  teeth  which  would  indicate  inherited 
syphilis. 

22.177.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  family  to  suggest 
that  it  could  have  been  the  subject  of  inherited  syphilis  ? 
—I  saw  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

22.178.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Where  did  you  see  the 
family  ? — I  saw  them  in  London. 

22.179.  (Chairman.)  Was  that  when  they  came  up  to 
be  examined  by  Dr.  Barlow? — Yes. 

22.180.  Did  you  see  them  at  the  instance  of  the 
anti-vaccination  association,  or  for  what  purpose  ? 
— I  saw  them  for  my  own  personal  interest. 

22.181.  How  did  you  know  they  were  to  be  here, 
somebody  must  have  brought  you  into  communication 


with  them  ? — I  heard  from  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  that  they 
were  here. 

22.182.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  condition  were 
the  teeth  in  ;  what  sort  of  teeth  had  thsy  ?— They  were 
fairly  healthy  teeth  so  far  as  I  saw. 

22.183.  Did  you  examine  them  ? — Yes. 

22.184.  Did  you  thoroughly  examine  the  teeth  ? — 
Yes,  there  were  slight  irregularities  of  the  enamel,  but 
nothing  more. 

22.185.  Do  you  state  that  the  teeth  of  the  children 
were  quite  normal  teeth? — There  was  a  slight  irregu- 
larity in  the  enamel. 

22.186.  Where  they  large  teeth,  fully  developed  p— . 
Not  large  teeth,  but  fairly  developed  ;  there  was  nothing 
about  them  characteristic  of  syphilis. 

22.187.  The  central  incisors  ? — Those  weie  very  fairly 
developed.  I  am  very  conversant  with  what  are  called 
"Mr.  Hutchinson's  teeth,"  but  I  saw  no  similarity 
between  the  teeth  of  those  children  and  those  that  you 
(Mr.  Hutchinson)  have  drawn  attention  t^ 


Mr. 

H.  H.  Taylor 
F.R.C.S. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjonrned_till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  11th  May  1892. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  LORD  HERSCHELL  in  the  Chaie. 


Sir  W.  Guyer  Hunter,  K.O.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 

Dr.  John  S\er  Bristowe. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 

Mr.  John  Stratford  Dugdale,  Q.C.,  M.P. 


Mr.  Frank  Thorpe  Porter 

22.188.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  a  Member  oE  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  and  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

22.189.  Do  you  practice  as  a  medical  man  in  Ireland  ? 
— Yes,  in  Herald's  Cross  at  present ;  I  do  not  hold  any 
dispensary  of  my  own.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting  as 
locum  tenens,  and  was  for  10  years  connected  with  the 
school. 

22.190.  Were  you  at  the  South  Dublin  Union  Hos- 
pital in  1871  and  1872  ? — Yes,  for  a  short  time  ;  I  was 
there  three  weeks  temporarily. 

22.191.  What  information  have  you  to  give  the  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  vaccination  ? — I  think  vacci- 
nation loses  its  influence  in  the  face  of  an  epidemic, 
and  at  best  but  modifies  small-pox.  When  the  disease 
is  epidemic  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  potent  as  when  it  is 
not. 

22.192.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the  results 
of  vaccination  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  many  cases  (when 
I  say  a  good  many  cases  I  would  say  two  or  three 
dozen)  of  very  bad  erysipelas  after  vaccination,  espe- 
cially since  the  system  came  in  of  cutting  the  children 
in  four  punctures.  I  think  young  children  at  three 
months  are  not  able  to  sustain  so  much. 

22.193.  What  would  you  recommend? — I  would  re- 
commend that  question  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  operator  whether  he  would  cut  two,  three,  or  four 
punctures;  especially  in  cities,  as  the  children  in  cities 
have  not  the. same  strong  constitutions  as  they  have  in 
the  country  from  overcrowding  and  everything  of  that 
kind. 

22.194.  With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  children 
prior  and  subsequent  to  vaccination,  what  do  you 
suggest?— That  would  bring  in  the  whole  question  of 
hygiene.  I  have  been  both  in  cities  aud  in  the  country. 
The  children  in  Dublin,  at  present,  are  very  badly 
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managed  as  regards  their  surroundings  ;  they  are  badly 
fed  and  overcrowded,  and,  of  course,  that  must  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  vaccination. 

22.195.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  limit  of  age,  at 
what  age  should  it  be  done  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  the 
old  system  of  six  months.  I  think  six  months  is  the 
proper  time,  in  my  humble  opinion.  I  think  three 
months  too  early  in  the  majority  of  children  I  have 
seen  in  cities. 

22.196.  Then,  with  regard  to  animal  vaccination, 
what  do  you  say  to  that?— That  is  a  point  I  have  no 
personal  experience  of,  but  I  have  been  reading  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  and  I  am  not  in  favour  of  having 
lymph  taken  from  a  calf.  I  think  there  is  the  danger 
of  tuberculosis  in  all  those  bovine  animals,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  animal  vaccination  it  ought  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  some  animal  which  has  no  tendency  to 
tuberculosis.  80  per  cent,  of  calves  at  present  have 
that  tendency,  especially  as  in  cities  they  are  not 
brought  up  properly. 

22.197.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Could  you  suggest  any  other 
animal  which  might  advantageously  be  used  ? — I  have 
been  consulting  with  some  professional  friends  and 
some  friends  in  the  country  upon  that  point,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  the  most  healthy 
animal  to  select  for  that  purpose  would  be  the  goat,  for 
it  is  never  affected  with  tuberculosis  nor  attacked  by 
any  lung  affection  :  it  is  an  extremely  healthy  animal. 

22.198.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  produce  upon  it  the 
same  effects  as  vacciuia  produces  upon  a  calf  ? — It 
would  be  worth  trying  the  experiment,  I  have  not 
tried  it  myself  yet,  but  some  friends  of  mine  have  been 
speaking  of  it. 

22.199.  Then  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of 
students,  you  have  some  observations  to  make  to  the 
Commission  ?—  There  is  no  system  at  present  for  the 
thorough  instruction  of  students,  except  upon  a  very 
sjiall  scale  so  far  as  Dublin  is  concerned.  Sometime 
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Mr.  ago,  the  students  had  to  get  a  certificate  of  having 

F.  T.  Porter,  attended  a  practical  course  of  vaccination.  That  has 
F.R.  C.S.I.     been  discontinued;  the  certificate  is  now  only  retricted 

  to  the  parties  at  the  head  of  the  institution.    There  is 

11  May  1892.  ll0^  same  extensive  system  of  instruction  that  there 
was,  and  there  is  no  system  of  inspection  of  vaccination 
in  Ireland  ;  there  are  no  inspector  of  vaccination  and 
no  rewards  for  proficiency  in  carrying  out  vaccinations 
as  there  are  here.  As  I  understand,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  here  gives  rewards  at  certain  times  to  the 
most  successful  vaccinators. 

22.200.  So  that  the  system  in  Ireland  differs  in  those 
t  :spects  from  what  it  is  in  England  ? — Yes.  it  does. 

22.201.  Then  with  reference  to  prosecutions,  what  do 
you  say  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  a  medical 
officer  to  be  concerned  m  prosecutions  at  all,  if  it  can 
be  avoided  ;  I  think  it  should  be  left  to  other  hands. 
On  one  occasion,  1  had  a  woman  prosecuted  for  not 
having  returned  upon  the  eighth  day,  and  she  was  fined, 
and  I  was  most  unpopular  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
long  time  afterwards. 

22.202.  In  Ireland,  are  prosecutions  instituted  by 
medical  officers  ? — Yes,  by  the  medical  officer. 

22.203.  By  the  medical  officer  who  ha?i  charge  of  the 
vaccination,  do  you  mean  that  ? — Yes,  he  either 
institutes  them  himself,  or  hands  them  over,  on  what 
they  call  the  Form  P,  to  the  Guardians  ;  sometimes  they 
get  out  of  it  that  way,  but  very  often  the  medical 
officer  prosecutes  t!  e  case  himself. 

22.204.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  means  that  the 
surgeon  who  actually  performs  the  operation,  himself 
has  to  prosecute  ? — Yes. 

22.205.  Or  institute  the  prosecution  p — Yes,  or  get 
the  summons  served  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
■who  did  not  appear  upon  the  eighth  day.  I  had  to 
appear  upon  the  summons  myself. 

22.206.  (Chairman.)  Then  what  do  you  say  with 
reference  to  clerical  assistance  ? — I  think  that  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  the  officer  ;  it  is  an  old  i-aying  in  Ireland, 
that  doctors  do  not  write  well,  that  is  to  say,  do  not 
write  long  papers  ;  and  with  the  amount  of  attention 
which  a  medical  officer  has  to  give  to  his  other  duties, 
the  clerical  work  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 

22.207.  "What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  re- 
vaccinat'on  ? — I  want  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the 
Commission  in  reference  to  that.  My  remarks  on 
re-vaccinat.on  were  made  20  years  ago,  and  that  is  a 
long  time  for  one  to  refer  back  to  facts ;  that  war,  about 
the  South  Dublin  Union  Hospital  sheds  when  I  was  on 
temporary  duty  there. 

22.208.  (Mr.  Meadoics  White.)  Do  you  hold  the 
same  opinions  now  as  you  did  20  years  ago  ? — I  do.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  for  changing  ;  that  is  with  reference 
to  re- vaccination. 

22.209.  (Chairman.)  In  your  view,  re-vaccination  is 
not  necessary  ? — I  do  not  think  re-vaccination  is 
necessary,  and  I  would  even  go  further  than  that,  I 
would  say  it  is  specially  dangerous  if  you  re-vaccinate 
late  in  life. 

22.210.  First,  as  to  its  beiDg  unnecessary ;  on  what 
do  you  found  that  view  ? — That  when  primary  vaccina- 
tion is  properly  successful,  it  renders  the  re -vaccination 
unnecessary,  in  fact,  re-vaccination  will  not  take, 
according  to  Mr.  Seaton  and  other  authorities  upon  the 
subject. 

22.211.  The  passage  which  yon  refer  to  in  which  you 
are  quoted,  is  this,  "  The  experiment  of  not  re-vaccinat- 
"  ing  the  nurses  was  tried  at  the  small-pox  hospital  of 
"  the  South  Dublin  Union  in  1871-72 ;  29  out  of  the 
"  36  attendants  had  not  been  re -vaccinated,  and  these 
"  all  escaped  small-pox  as  well  as  the  other  seven." 
That  was  the  statement  from  which  you  were  quoted  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Creighton  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 

22.212.  You  say  you  were  only  three  weeks  at  this 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

22.213.  Did  you  yourself  investigate  the  question  as 
to  which  of  the  nurses  had  been  re-vaccinated  ? — I 
ascertained  that  seven  had  been  re-vaccinated  ;  it  was 
not  I  who  re-vaccinated  them  ;  they  were  re-vaccinated 
before  I  took  up  duty,  but  the  remainder  were  not 
re-vaccinated,  and  I  did  not  see  any  effects  of  previous 
small- pox  upon  them  ;  there  were  no  marks  upon 
them. 

22.214.  But  did  you  ascertain  yourself  that  the  29 
had  not  been  re -vaccinated  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

22.215.  By  inquiring  ?  —  By  inquiry  of  each  party 
individually  and  inquiring  of  the  matron;  but  I  did 
not  carry  it  out  in  a  very  minute  manner.    I  just  went 


about  and  casually  inquired,  and  saw  that  they  had  not 
been  re-vaccinated,  and  I  did  not  see  any  appearance  of 
small-pox  marks  upon  them. 

22.216.  But  you  did  not  examine  their  arms  yourself 
did  you  ? — I  did. 

22.217.  All  the  nurses  in  the  hospital  P— Yes. 

22.218.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Did  you  examine 
each  one  of  them  P — In  a  general  way,  not  minutely; 
but  I  looked  at  their  arms  and  I  looked  at  their 
countenances  and  saw  if  there  were  any  marks. 

22.219.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  you  inquired  of 
them  personally,  as  I  urderstand  you,  and  they  told 
you  they  had  not  been  vaccinated? — Yes,  and  the 
matron  especially. 

22.220.  (Chairman.)  "And  the  matron  especially," 
what  ? — She  told  me  that. 

22.221.  As  to  the  others,  you  mean? — Yes. 

22.222.  ^  (ifr.  Meadows  White.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  inquired  of  them  individually,  ai:d  that  each 
one  of  them  told  you  that  she  had  not  been  re- vac- 
cinated ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  seven,  but  tc- 
hnnt  up  a  list  of  names  now  of  the  seven,  a  good  many 
of  them  are  probably  dead,  would  be  impossible.  I  did 
not,  as  I  say,  perform  the  re-vaccination  of  them ;  it 
was  done  before  I  took  over  the  duty. 

22.223.  Was  it  the  habit  of  the  hospital  to  re-vac- 
cinate ?— It  has  been  pretty  usual  since  ;  then  the  new 
regulation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  came  in 
since. 

22  224.  (  Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  seven 
who  had  been  re -vaccinated  were  re-vaccinated  at  the 
hospital  ? — I  am  almost  sure  they  were  before  I  took 
up  the  duty. 

22.225.  Do  you  know  how  long  those  36  attendants 
had  been  there  when  you  took  up  duty  p — I  could  uot 
say  how  long  they  were  there  before  that. 

22.226.  You  do  not  know  what  stage  in  the  epidemic 
it  was  when  you  took  up  the  duty  ? — It  was  pretty  far 
advanced. 

22.227.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  the  date 
when  the  epidemic  began  p— In  1871  and  1872  I  had  a 
temporary  duty. 

22.228.  But  you  were  only  there  three  weeks  ;  when 
were  those  three  weeks  P — I  think  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter. 

22.229.  Of  1871-72  P— I  could  not  swear  to  the  exact 
day  I  was  there  ;  I  was  there  about  three  weeks.  I 
had  an  attack  of  inflammation  in  my  right  eye,  and  I 
had  to  discontinue;  it  was  not  not  until  after  I  had 
recovered  from  this  illness  that  I  read  this  pappr.  All 
I  could  be  positive  about  is  the  general  fact  that  the 
parties  who  were  not  re-vaccinated  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
same  immunity  as  those  who  had  been. 

22.230.  Then  you  were  going  to  say  something  with 

regard  to  tho  bad  consequences  of  re-vacoination  ?  I 

think  if  any  person  has  a  gouty  tendency  it  is  sure  to 
bring  it  out.  I  would  not  be  in  favour  of  it  at  all  at 
the  turn  of  life.  I  have  known  a  case  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  breast ;  whether  there  was  any  connexion 
between  cause  and  effect  I  cannot  say,  buc  it  followed 
upon  re- vaccination. 

22.231.  When  do  you  think,  if  at  all,  re-vaccination 
should  be  employed  P — I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  do 
it  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  primary 
vaccination ;  if  I  did  it  at  all  it  would  be  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  success  of  the  primary  vac- 
cination ;  because  if  there  is  a  proper  primary  vacci- 
cination,  re-vaccination  will  not  take;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

22.232.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  reference  to 
personal  immunity  ?  —  I  have  known  great  medical 
men  to  attend  to  very  bad  cases  of  small-pox  and 
they  did  not  take  the  infection,  although  they  were 
not  re-vaccinated.  I  attended  a  very  bad  case  of  mis- 
carriage myself,  where  the  woman  had  confluent  small- 
pox, and  if  a  man  is  likely  to  take  small-pox  he  would 
be  likely  to  take  it  from  a  case  of  that  kind,  and  I  was 
not  re-vaccinated  and  took  no  infection. 

22.233.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  been  re- 
vaccinated  since  infancy  P — No,  never. 

22.234.  Then  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
variola,  what  information  do  you  propose  to  give  to  the 
Commission? — I  think,  as  I  stated  in  the  same  paper 
referred  to,  isolation  is  the  best  way.  We  have  not 
got  a  properly  constructed  hospital  yet.  I  would  not 
have  confluent  and  discreet  cases  in  the  same  ward ; 
but  I  would  have  a  number  of  little  wards  like  pigeon 
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Doxes,  well  ventilated,  each  with  a  confluent  case  to 
itself. 

22.235.  And  wioh  reference  to  the  prevention  of 
small-pox,  what  do  you  say  ?— A  good  deal  would  de- 
pend upon  attending  to  the  general  laws  of  health  and 
proper  arrangements  with  reference  to  primary  vac- 
cination ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that  primary 
vaccination  has  much  force  in  the  face  of  an  epidemic. 

22.236.  I  do  not  quite  gather  what  you  mean  by 

that?  Infantile  vaccination,  or  adult  vaccination,  if 

the  infantile  vaccination  has  not  been  performed. 

22.237.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  less  effect  in  the 
case  of  an  epidemic,  than  when  you  come  in  contact 
with  sporadic  cases  ? — It  has  less  effect  then. 

22,2:S8.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  have 
information  to  give  to  the  Commission  P — No,  nothing 
else  suggests  itself  to  me  at  present. 

22.239.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  case  of  the  36  nurses  who  have  been 
mentioned  to-day  ;  you  were  appointed  to  the  sheds  of 
the  South  Dublin  Small-pox  Hospital  in  1872?— Yes, 
in  1871-72. 

22.240.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  you  held  the  ap- 
pointment for  throe  weeks  as  you  have  just  stated;  it 
is  a  long  time  back  ? — I  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  three 
weeks,  because  I  got  ill. 

22.241.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  you  held  the 
appointment  for  one  week  from  the  18th  to  the  25th 
of  January  1872  P — I  held  it,  I  know,  for  some  days, 
probably  a  fortnight,  and  then  I  got  sick. 

22.242.  You  would  not  speak  positively  on  that 
point  P— No. 

22.243.  Is  it  true  that  you  gave  up  the  appointment 
because  the  Department  declined  to  sanction  your  ap- 
pointment ? — It  was  perfectly  true.  I  had  a  misunder- 
standing with  them  which  was  subsequently  arranged. 

22.244.  You  are  quite  clear  in  your  recollection  that 
out  of  the  36  nurses  seven  were  re- vaccinated,  and  the 
29  were  not  re-vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

22.245.  And  none  of  those  29  had  had  small-pox  ? — I 
did  not  notice  any  sign  about  them  or  any  marks. 

22;246.  Did  you  go  into  that  question  with  thera  p — I 
did. 

22.247.  Can  you  say  positively  that  none  of  the  29 
had  previously  had  small -pox  ?  —I  can. 

22.248.  Yon  are  quite  certain  about  that? — At  all 
events  as  a  general  rule. 

22.249.  But  would  it  not  have  been  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  the  establishment  that  a  nurse  who  had  not  had 
small-pox  could  take  charge  of  small-pox  patients 
without  being  re-vaccinated  P — That  rule,  i  think  only 
came  into  force  in  1879.' 

22.250.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Burnside  ? — Yes,  I  was 
there  along  with  him. 

22.251.  And  he  had  a  longer  experience  there  than 
you,  had  he  not  p — Yes. 

22.252.  He  writes  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  nurses  were  employed  were  the  following:  "That 
"  they  should  be  middle-aged,  should  have  no  dread 
<:  of  infection,  and  that  if  they  had  the  disease  before 
'.'  so  much  the  better,  and  that  if  they  have  not  had  it 
"  in  the  most  modified  form,  they  should  be  re-vac- 
"  cinnated."  And  he  adds,  "Dr.  F.  T.  Porter  is 
"  wrong"  as  to  his  statement.  What  do  you  say  to 
that? — I  do  not  think  that  is  altogether  right. 

22.253.  You  still  adhere  to  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

22.254.  (Or.  Collins.)  Has  that  contradiction  been 
brought  to  your  notice  before  P — No 

22.255.  Not  during  the  past  20  years?— No;  at  the 
time  I  read  the  paper  it  was  not  called  to  my  notice. 

22.256.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  when  did  you 
make  this  statement ;  you  did  not  make  this  statement 
20  years  ago? — I  made  it  in  1871-72. 

22,2)7.  Have  you  got  the  paper  here? — No,  I  have 
not  got  the  original  paper.  I  sent  it  to  the  "  Medical 
"  Press,"  and  it  was  published  in  the  "  Medical  Press  ;" 
it  was  read  before  the  Surgical  Society  and  published 
in  the  "  Medical  Press." 

22.258.  (Chairman.)  Who  read  it? — I  read  it. 

22.259.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  It  appears  to  have 
attracted  no  attention  until  this  quotation  from  it 
appeared  Lm  the  "  Encyclopoedia  Britannica  ;  "  is  not 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

22.260.  Do  you  know  Dr.  MacCabe  ?— I  do. 

22.261.  He  says,  "  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  Dublin 
"  district  during  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1870  to 


"  1873,  but  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Dublin  district  Mr. 

"  during  the  outbreak  of  1879-80,  and  the  South  Dub-    F.  T.  Porter, 

"  lin  small-pox  sheds  were  frequently  visited  by  me."  F.R.C.S.I. 

And  then  he  continues,  "  The  practice  then  was  to  em-   

"  ploy  as  nurses,  only  such  inmates  of  the  Workhouse    11  !892. 

"  as  bore  evidence  of  having  had  small-pox  ;  all  others 

"  were  re-vaccinated.    I  think  it  very  probable  that 

"  the  same  course  was  adopted  in  1870-73,  and  that 

"  Dr.  Porter  has  not  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  29 

"  who  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  were  protected  by 

"  previous  small-pox"? — I  did  not  see  any  sign  of 

small-pox  about  them. 

22.262.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  say  that  in  your  paper  ? 
— I  did  not. 

22.263.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Dr.  MacCabe  says,  "I 
"  have  seen  Dr.  Porter  who  made  the  original  statement 
"  in  the  '  Medical  Press,'  and  in  answer  to  my  question 
"  as  to  how  many  of  the  nurses  not  re- vaccinated  had 
"  previously  had  small-pox,  he  said  that  was  a  point 
"  into  which  he  had  not  inquired  ;"  is  that  correct  ? — I 
do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  except  in  a  general 
way,  what  they  did. 

22.264.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  a  general  way"  ? — A 
general  inspection. 

22.265.  But  I  thought  you  told  the  Commission  that 
you  had  inquired  into  every  one  of  the  cases  of  those 
nurses,  and  you  were  certain  the  29  had  not  had  small- 
pox ;  is  that  true  ? — I  did  not  make  a  very  minute 
inquiry. 

22.266.  May  I  take  it  that  you  are  not  very  clear 
upon  the  subject.  I  should  like  to  read  what  another 
gentleman  says  who  was  employed  only  for  a  short 
time  as  yuu  were  ;  he  says, ' '  During  my  short  attendance 
"  at  the  Kilmainham  sheds  to  my  recollection  the 
"  usage  was  that  all  attendants  on  the  sick  who  had 
"  not  had  the  small-pox  were  vaccinated  immediately 
"  on  taking  up  the  duty,  but  as  such  a  long  time  has 
"  elapsed,  and  my  term  of  office  was  so  short  I  cannot 
"  give  any  special  information."  Yoa  would  not,  I 
suppose,  in  the  face  of  this  evidence  now  state  that  you 
are  clear  that  those  29  nurses  were  neither  re-vaccinated 
nor  had  previously  had  small-pox  would  you  ? — They 
were  not  re-vaccinated. 

22.267.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  how  it  came  about 
that  they  were  not  re-vaccinated  ;  did  you  ask  them  ? — 
I  made  inquiries. 

22.268.  Who  had  charge— who  would  have  re-vac- 
cinated them  if  tbey  had  been  re-vaccinated  ?— I  think 
Dr.  Burnside  most  likety. 

22.269.  (Mr.  Meadoivs  White.)  Is  Dr.  Burnside  alive 
still? — I  think  so.  After  such  a  lapse  of  time  it  is 
very  difficult  to  remember  all  the  circumstances. 

22.270.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  why  they  were 
not  re-vaccinated  ;  was  it  because  they  were  rejected, 
because  Dr.  Burnside  thought  it  was  unnecessary,  or 
why  ? — I  cannot  say. 

22.271.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Could  you  say  what 
led  to  the  re- vaccination  of  the  seven  in  the  hospital 
who  were  re-vaccinated  P — I  could  not  say  why  they 
were  re-vaccinated,  because  I  was  not  there  at  the 
time. 

22.272.  If  the  29  were  not  re-vaccinated  there  must 
have  been  some  reason  for  the  seven  being  re-vaccinated 
who  were  re-vaccinated  ;  did  you  hear  what  that  reason 
was  ? — I  do  not  know. 

22.273.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Had  it  been  the  practice 
before  you  went  there  that  the  nurses  should  be  re- 
vaccinated? — 1  think  it  was  usual  to  re-vaccinate  them, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  compulsory. 

22.274.  (Mr.  Bug  dale.)  I  want  to  know  what  you 
meant  just  now  when  you  used  the  term  "  general 
inspection ;  " — did  you  mean  by  your  making  a  general 
inspection  of  these  nurses  that  you  had  subjected  them 
to  a  medical  examination,  or  that  you  had  only  just 
looked  at  them  when  they  were  dressed  ? — I  looked  at 
the  in  in  the  wards. 

22.275.  But  you  did  not  subject  them  to  a  medical 
examination,  strip  them,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — 
No. 

22.276.  You  saw  what  was  visible  of  them,  their 
hands  and  faces,  but  what  was  under  their  clothes  yon 
did  not  see  P — No. 

22.277.  (Mr.  Albert  Bright.)  I  think  you  said  you 
examined  their  arms  ? — I  examined  the  arms  of  some  of 
them. 

22.278.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Where  are  you  now  in 
practice  ? — Near  Dublin,  at  Herald's  Cross. 
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22.279.  Dr.  Burnside,  when  you  had  this  temporary 
employment,  was  the  person  in  charge  ? — Yes. 

22.280.  He  was  the  chief  person  ? — Yes. 

22.281.  And  would  have  the  responsibility  of  course 
of  the  re-vaccination,  if  re-vaccination  had  been  the 
rule  ? — Yes,  but  when  my  memorandum  was  published 
no  notice  was  taken  at  the  time,  by  way  of  contra- 
diction. 

22.282.  Bat  you  have  not  got  exactly  what  you  said 
about  it ;  you  have  not  got  your  document  here  ? — It 
is  published ;  you  will  have  to  send  to  the  library 
for  it. 

22.283.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  a  copy  of  your  article  ?— 
No,  not  the  whole  of  it. 

22.284.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  take  it  that  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  quotation  from  your  paper  in  the 
"  Medical  Press  and  Circular"  by  Dr.  Creighton  in  the 
"  Eucyclopoedia  Britannica  "  ? — Yes. 

22.285.  Haa  he  correctly  quoted  you  there  ?— The 
whole  of  the  paper  is  not  quoted. 

22.286.  Has  he  omitted  any  circumstance  which  you 
regard  as  material  ? — I  think  not. 

22.287.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  the  answer  to 
Question  5295,  at  page  174  of  the  Commission's  Second 
Report,  and  tell  me  whether  you  regard  that  as  a 
correct  representation  of  your  views  ? — That  is  a 
correct  representation  of  what  I  read  to  the  Surgical 
Society  ;  it  was  published  in  the  "  Medical  Press." 

22.288.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  portion  of  the 
"  Medical  Press  "  is  not  destroyed,  is  it.  There  is  a 
copy  still  to  be  had  of  the  "Medical  Press"  which 
will  give  the  exact  words  you  used  ? — Yes. 

22.289.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  consider  that  in  that 
quotation  there  is  any  omission  of  any  material  cir- 
cumstance that  you  stated  with  regard  to  the  nurses  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious  omission.  I  might 
be  mistaken  probably  with  reference  to  the  number ;  I 
have  made  a  mistake  of  one  or  two  in  it. 

22.290.  I  suppose  if  they  had  had  small-pox  you 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  see  it  in  the  pock 
marks  and  pits? — Yes;  I  must  candidly  admit  that 
the  examination  I  made,  if  I  can  call  it  an  examination, 
was  of  a  very  superficial  character. 

22.291.  Did  you  observe  whether  the  faces  of  any  of 
the  29  were  pock-marked? — I  did  not  notice  that  any 
of  them  were  pock-marked. 

22.292.  Did  you  look  for  them  P — Yes,  I  did,  and  I 
did  not  notice  any  pock-marks ;  it  was  not  likely, 
because  before  the  epidemic  of  1871-72  there  had  been 
no  other  epidemic  for  a  great  many  years. 

22.293.  Dr.  MacCabe  was  not  in  Dublin  in  1871-72  ?— 
No. 

22.294.  You  would  probably  be  in  a  better  position 
to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case  than  Dr. 
MacCabe  ?— He  was  not  there  I  think  until  1879. 

22.295.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Was  Dr.  Burnside 
there  ?— Yes,  he  was,  but  he  left  it.  I  was  only  there 
temporarily. 

22.296.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  For  a  week?— I  think 
I  was  there  for  a  little  longer. 

22.297.  I  thought  you  told  the  Commission  that  Dr. 
Burnside  was  in  charge  when  you  came,  and  remained 
after  you,  but  left  shortly  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

22.298.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  read  your  paper  before 
the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland,  I  think  ?-  Yes. 

22.299.  It  was  subsequently  published  in  the  "  Medi- 
cal Press  and  Circular  "  ? — Yes. 

22.300.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  the  time  before 
the  Surgical  Society  ?— There  was  some  discussion 
upon  some  of  the  points,  but  none  on  the  re-vaccination 
point. 

22.301.  Has  the  question  been  raised  or  been  brought 
before  you  before  the  present  wcasion  with  regard  to 
those  nurses  ? — No. 


22.302.  Has  Dr.  Burnside  previously  suggested  that 
any  coirection  is  necessary  in  your  statement  of  the 
facts  ? — No. 

22.303.  Do  I  understand  that  you  did  not  re-vaccinate 
yourself? — No,  I  did  not. 

22.304.  And  you  escaped  small-pox  ? — I  did,  although 
I  attended  a  case  of  confluent  small-pox. 

22.305.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  similar  expe- 
rience, with  regard  to  not  re-vaccinating  nurses,  has 
happened  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  have  with 
regard  to  others. 

22.306.  To  what  extent  do  you  regard  primary  vacci- 
nation as  protective  P — I  think  that  if  the  operation  is 
properly  performed  its  protective  power  will  last  a  life- 
time. 

22.307.  How  often  is  it  properly  performed  P — That 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator  greatly. 

22.308.  Are  you  able  to  say  from  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  your  own  observation,  what  proportion 
were  vaccinated  and  what  proportion  were  not? — No,  I 
am  not  able  to  give  full  statistics  of  the  unvaccinated 
number,  because  I  am  not  permanently  in  any  appoint- 
ment.   I  just  act  as  locum  tenens. 

22.309.  You  mentioned  certain  ill-results  which  you 
regarded  as  resulting  from  vaccination ;  I  gathered 
that  erysipelas  was  one? — Yes,  erysipelas  is  one. 

22.310.  What  were  the  others  ? — I  have  seen  some 
cases  of  coppery  rash.  I  have  seen  cases  in  county 
Limerick  which  looked  very  like  vaccinal  syphilis. 

22.311.  How  many  cases  have  you  seen? — About 
four. 

22.312.  Cases  in  which  you  regarded  syphilis  as 
having  resulted  from  vaccination? — The  syphilis  might 
have  been  in  the  constitution  and  brought  out  by  vacci- 
nation ;  however,  I  considered  it  prudent  not  to  vacci- 
note  for  some  little  time  after. 

22.313.  What  was  the  local  result  of  the  vaccination 
in  those  cases  P — There  was  a  copper  coloured  rash. 

22.314.  That  would  .be  rather  a  general  result,  if  it 
was  any  result? — The  hair  fell  out. 

22.315.  Was  there  anything  abnormal  in  the  course 
of  the  vaccination  of  the  arm  ? — It  did  not  take'  the 
usual  course. 

22.316.  Are  you  able  to  speak  more  precisely  than 
that  P — It  is  a  good  while  ago  since  I  saw  those  cases. 

22.317.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Was  Dr.  Burnside  present 
when  your  paper  was  read  ? — No. 

22,31H.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Dr.  Burnside  was  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  South  Dublin  small-pox 
sheds  in  1872,  the  period  to  which  you  refer,  was  he 
not  ?— Yes. 

22.319.  The  gentleman,  an  extract  from  whose  letter 
T  read  to  you  stating  a  contradiction  of  what  you 
asserted  ? — Yes. 

22.320.  (Br.  Collins.)  Could  you  tell  the  Commission 
who  Mr.  Phelan  is,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in 
Question  5277  ? — The  clerk  to  the  Union. 

22.321.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Would  you  tell  me 
what  led  you  to  examine  those  nurses  P — I  did  not  exa- 
mine them,  except  in  a  general  way. 

22.322.  But  what  led  you  to  examine,  even  in  a 
general  way,  if  you  were  not  responsible ;  but  Dr. 
Burnside  was  responsible  P — Just  merely  to  see  the 
effects  of  the  re-vaccination. 

22.323.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  you  in  Dublin 
now  ? — In  the  suburbs. 

22.324.  Do  you  know  where  Dr.  Burnside  is  P— The 
last  time  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in  Clondalkin. 

22.325.  Is  that  a  suburb  of  Dublin  P — Yes  ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  such  a  time,  and  after  my  illness  came  on 
just  a  tew  days  after  my  duty  at  the  Union  ceased,  it  is 
very  hard  to  recall  old  facts. 

22.326.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  But  your  paper  was  read  after 
your  illness,  was  it  not  P — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  P.  M 
Davidson, 
L.R.C.P. 


Mr.  Patrick  Mom  Davidson,  L.R.C.P.,  examined. 


22.327.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  you  are  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Congleton  borough  and  Buglawton  ? — I 
am. 

22.328.  And  you  are  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vacci- 
nator for  the  Eaton  and  Martin  district  of  the  Maccles- 
leld  Union  ?— That  is  so. 


22,329.  You  desire  to  bring  before  the  Commission 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  vaccination  exercises  the 
influence  upon  small-pox  which  is  claimed? — Yes,  I 
have  not  at  all  made  up  my  mind  upon  the  question  of 
vaccination  ;  I  would  put  it  in  this  way  that  I  wish 
to  lay  certain  doubts,  and  the  reason  I  have  for  those 
doubts,  before  the  Commission. 
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22.330.  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  with  them  ? 

 First,  I  would  say  that  although  the  amount  of 

small- pox  in  the  country  now  (that  is  extending 
over  a  number  of  years)  may  be  less  than  before  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  (as  may  be  said  also  of 
other  zymotic  diseases,  especially  fever,)  when  it  breaks 
out  as  in  1871-72  we  have  as  much  of  it  and  as  high  a 
rate  of  fatality  as  ever,  instead  of  having  fewer  cases 
and  a  reduction  in  fatality,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  vaccinated  people  taking  it,  but  escaping  with  a 
small  death-rate.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  assumption  that  in  the  unvaccinated  the  disease  has 
become  more  malignant,  unlike  all  other  diseases  which 
have  not,  or  have  become  less  so.  If  this  be  the  case, 
seeing  that  this  extra,  malignity  has  occurred  coinci- 
dently  with  vaccination,  it  might  be  quite  as  fairly 
contended  that  it  is  due  to  it  as  that  the  total  amount  of 
small-pox  is  less  in  consequence  of  vaccination,  because 
the  diminution  has  been  coincident  with  it.  Secondly, 
that  vaccination  does  not  prevent  small-pox,  and  that  a 
person  vaccinated,  even  beyond  the  highest  standard  said 
to  be  necessary  by  anyone,  may  have  the  worst  form  of 
disease  and  die  of  it,  and  that  an  unvaccinated  person 
in  the  next  bed  may  have  it  in  the  mildest  form 
possible.  Thirdly,  that  in  order  to  believe  in  vaccina- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  admit  many  things  that  appear 
to  be  illogical  and  ridiculous,  or  to  shut  your  eyes  to 
them.  In  illustration  I  refer  to  Table  XC,  page  170 
of  Dr.  Barry's  report  with  regard  to  attacks  and  deaths 
in  invaded  houses.  This  table,  made  up  of  returns 
from  the  nine  sub-districts  of  Sheffield,  shows  that  the 
attack-rate  under  one  year  is,  roughly,  1  in  27,  and 
1  in  2  at  from  15  to  20.  These  two  facts  run  through 
the  returns  from  all  the  sub-districts.  If  vaccination 
is  the  only  cause  of  the  slight  attack  rate  of  1  in  27, 
the  high  rate  of  1  in  2  must  be  due  to  the  want  of  it, 
and,  if  the  protective  power  has  been  worn  off  from  1 
in  27  to  1  in  2  in  20  years,  surely  in  30  years  more, 
or  at  50  years  of  age,  its  influence  must  be  completely 
spent,  and  at  and  beyond  that  age  the  people  may  be 
looked  upon  as  virtually  belonging  to  the  unvaccinated 
class.  At  50  the  rate  of  protection  rises  again  to  1  in 
10,  and  gradually  continues  to  rise  until  at  60  it  is 
1  in  15.  Can  vaccination  possibly  exercise  its  influence 
in  this  irregular,  in  and  out  manner,  protecting  almost 
absolutely  at  one  year,  ceasing  to  protect  as  completely 
at  20  years,  and  reasserting  its  power  at  50  ?  If  it  be 
contended  that  the  -increased  protection  at  50  is  not 
due  to  vaccination,  but  to  a  less  degree  of  susceptibility 
at  that  age,  as  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  case  seeing 
the  attack-rate  of  the  unvaccinated  is  then  about  the 
same,  then  how  does  it  come  about  that  both  classes 
being  virtually  unvaccinated  the  death-rate  is  so  diffe- 
rent, viz.,  1  in  9  and  1  in  2  P  Is  it  contended  that, 
although  vaccination  cannot  influence  attacks  after  20, 
it  retains  its  power  to  prevent  death  ? 

22.331.  Are  those  per-centages  worked  out  by  your- 
self?— Yes,  but  roughly. 

22.332.  They  do  not  appear  upon  the  table  ? — 'No, 
you  see  the  per-centages  there,  and  I  have  worked 
them  out  from  the  table  ;  they  are  roughly  correct. 

22.333.  When  you  have  used  figures  snch  as  1  in  27 
what  do  those  figures  refer  to  ;  are  they  cases  of  small- 
pox or  the  deaths  from  small-pox  to  the  number  of 
people  in  that  class  ? — To  the  rate  of  attack. 

22.334.  To  the  number  of  what  ?— The  number  of 
persons  does  not  matter,  because  you  get  one  attack 
in  27. 

22.335.  One  in  27  of  what  ? — Of  people  in  invaded 
houses. 

22.336.  But,  as  regards  people  in  invaded  houses 
the  difference  might  arise  in  this  way  :  they  might  be 
in  invaded  houses,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  person  who  had  the  illness  in  the  house. 
You  might  have  one  invaded  house  where  a  person  of  a 
particular  age  was  actually  in  the  room,  one  of  the 
family  amongst  whom  the  suffering  from  small-pox 
took  place  ;  and  another  house  where  other  people  lived 
in  the  other  rooms,  the  case  of  small-pox  being  on  the 
ground  floor  ? — But  still  there  would  be  the  same  rela- 
tion in  the  various  ages. 

22.337.  There  would  not  necessarily  be  the  same 
number  of  people  in  each  of  those  houses,  at  each  of 
those  ages,  in  the  same  relation,  because  the  numbers 
are  but  small  ? — There  are  302  attacks  under  one  year 
of  age,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  attacks  in 
invaded  houses  under  five  years,  so  that  I  think  we 
may  take  it  that  the  circumstances  of  the  one  age  and 


of  the  other  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  invaded  Mr.  P.  M. 
houses.  David'soni 

22.338.  {Mr.   Albert _  Bright.)  Have   you   the   total  L.R.C.P. 

number  of  persons  living  in  those  invaded  houses  ? —   

Yes,  that  is  in  Dr.  Barry's  report.  H  May  1892. 

22.339.  {Chairman.)  You  take  the  proportion  which 
the  cases  bear,  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  bouse  ? 
Yes,  that  is  what  Dr.  Barry  does. 

22,34-0.  He  does  not  take  the  proportion,  he  shows 
the  facts  ? — I  show  the  proportions ;  he  shows  the 
numbers. 

22.341.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Which  are  the  two 
terms  of  the  proportion  which  establish  your  1  in  27? — 
The  302  vaccinated  and  the  1J.  attacks,  that  would  give 
roughly  that  proportion.  These  are  the  broad  grounds 
upon  which  I  doubt  vaccination,  but  there  appears  to 
be  a  strong  statistical  case  made  out,  and  I  should  like 
to  say  something  about  that.  The  objections  to  this 
mode  of  deciding  the  matter  are  so  numerous  and  strong 
that  T  think  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them. 
The  objections  which  occur  to  me  are  these.  First  that 
comparisons  of  large  numbers  even  where  their  other 
circumstances  are  tolerably  equal,  are  not  to  be  relied 
on  as  giving  results  at  all  approximating  to  the  truth. 
For  example,  take  the  comparison  of  Dr.  Barry,  which 
you  will  find  at  pages  186  and  187,  of  the  results  of. 
vaccination  of  children  under  10  year3  of  age  by 
Public  Vaccinators  and  private  practitioners.  There 
are  57,532  by  Public  Vaccinators,  and  33,886  by 
private  vaccinators.  It  is  shown  that  the  type  of  small- 
pox is  so  much  per  cent,  worse  in  the  latter.  There 
were  451  attacks  among  the  two  classes ;  358  or  one 
attack  in  161  among  the  public  vaccinations,  and  93,  or 
one  attack  in  364  among  the  private  vaccinations,  so 
that  if  it  is  statistic  ally  correct  that  in  the  93  the  type 
of  disease  was  more  severe,  which  is  a  small  matter,  it 
is  equally  correct  statistically  that  by  the  bad  vaccina- 
tion of  the  private  vaccinators  the  33,886  were  better 
protected  against  attack  than  the  57,532  by  Public 
Vaccinators  in  the  proportion  of  2'27  to  1.  This  is  of 
course  ridiculous,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  any- 
thing so  silly  as  that,  but  it  just  shows  what  these 
statistics  are  made  up  of. 

22.342.  {Chairman.)  Where  does  he  give  the  propor- 
tion of  the  attack  in  the  private  vaccinated  cases,  as 
compared  with  the  public  vaccinated  cases  P — At  page 
187  immediately  below  the  table. 

22.343.  B  ut  the  451  includes  both  classes ;  those 
vaccinated  by  private  practitioners  as  well  as  by  Public 
Vaccinators  ? — Yes,  but  the  total  number  is  451. 

22.344.  Going  Lack  to  the  comparison  you  were  just 
making  between  the  results  of  those  vaccinated  by 
private  practitioners  and  Public  Vaccinators  ;  where 
do  you  get  the  figures  from  on  which  you  base  that 
statement? — On  page  186.  "Of  the  451  vaccinated 
"  children,  329  or  73  per  cent,  had  been  vaccinated  by 
"  Public  Vaccinators  resident  in  Sheffield,  29  or  6"4  per 
"  cent,  by  Public  Vaccinators  resident  elsewhere,  80  or 
"  17'7  per  cent,  by  private  vaccinators  resident  in 
"  Sheffield  and  10  or  2'2  percent,  by  private  vaccinators 
"  resident  elsewhere.  The  person  who  had  performed 
"  the  operation  in  3  cases  or  0'7  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
"  could  not  be  ascertained,"  making  it  np  to  93.  So 
that  there  were  358  done  by  Public  Vaccinators  and  93 
by  private  practitioners. 

22.345.  {Br.  Bristoive.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  point  ? — My  point  is  this,  that  comparing  these 
two  classes  it  is  made  out  by  these  statistics  that  the 
type  of  small-pox  from  which  they  suffered  was  mild  in 
those  done  by  the  Public  Vaccinator  as  compared  with 
those  done  by  the  private  practitioner. 

22.346.  I  do  not  see  where  that  is  shown? — Dr.  Barry 
states  it  here  very  clearly.  If  the  Commission  will 
kindly  refer  to  Table  XCVIII,  page  186,  you  will  see  he 
gives  the  per-centage  of  how  much  worse  they  are. 

22.347.  {Chairma?i.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  how 
"  much  worse  they  are  "  ? — The  death-rate  of  those  done 
by  the  Public  Vaccinator  is  0'002. 

22.348.  Where  is  that  ? — On  page  186  upon  the  lower 
line  under  "  Public  Vaccinators." 

22,319.  That  is  only  a  question  of  being  susceptible 
or  insusceptible;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
attacks  of  the  disease.  Your  point  is  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  so  good  as  by  the  Public  Vaccinator. 
The  allegation  there  is  that  the  insusceptibility  is  less 
due  to  the  want  of  skill  than  to  the  use  of  stored  lymph 
on  the  part  of  private  practitioners  ? — It  does  not 
matter  what  it  is  due  to  so  long  as  it  is  not  so  well 
done. 

Y  3 
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Mr.  P.M.  22,350.  {Mr.  Albert  Bright.)  The  children  taken  to 
Davidson,  private  practitioners  would  be  generally  of  the  better 
L.R.C.P.      classes3,  and  stronger  and  healthier  than  those  who  were 

  taken  to  the  Public  Vaccinators  ? — I  do  not  think 

il  May  1892.  there  are  many  of  the  better  class  in  Sheffield;  they 
—  are  mosLly  of  the  working  class. 

22.351.  (Chairman.)  Still  the  privately  vaccinated 
would  include  the  better  class,  whatever  they  were, 
and  the  publicly  vaccinated  would  include  all  the 
poorer  class  ? — That  might  be  so  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would.  I  suppose  the  very  poor  that  could  not 
afford  to  pay  would  be  done  by  the  Public  Vaccinator; 
but  I  Relieve  in  these  large  towns  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  getting  them  done  by  private  practitioners  ; 
they  get  them  done  for  6d.,  or  that  kind  of  fee. 

22.352.  But  still  the  better-off  classes  would  certainly 
not  have  their  children  vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vacci- 
nator ? — Certainly  not. 

22.353.  {Mr.  Albert  Bright.)  That  was  what  I  wanted 
to  elicit — that  in  probability  the  very  poorest  class 
would  go  to  the  Public  Vaccinator? — No  doubt. 

22.354.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  probable  that 
the  children  of  the  poorest  class  would  be  the  most 
weakly  ;  at  all  events,  the  less  robust  children  of  the 
town  ? — I  should  think  they  would. 

22.355.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
■difference  between  the  susceptibility  to  vaccination 
between  strong  and  weak  children  ? — I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  difference  of  susceptibility.  I  should 
think  there  would  be  some  difference  in  the  death-rate, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  the  attack-rate  would  be  much 
influenced. 

22,356".  You  are  showing  from  this  table  that  the 
-children  vaccinated  by  private  vaccinators  showed  a 
larger  amount  of  insusceptibility  than  the  children 
vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators  ;  that  is  to  say,  insus- 
ceptibility to  vaccination  ? — I  was  speaking  of  the  in- 
susceptibility to  small-pox.  not  to  vaccination. 

22.357.  "  Insusceptible  to  Vaccination,"  I  see  here 
in  the  table? — That  is  merely  a  table  showing  the 
results.  Dr.  Barry  made  inquiry  about  these  cases, 
and  found  so  many  were  insusceptible,  but  those  were 
not  owing  to  that ;  he  alleges  that  those  well  vaccinated 
by  Public  Vaccinators  (because  he  contends  that  it  is 
better  done  by  public  than  by  private  vaccinators) 
had  a  much  better  type  of  disease  when  they  got  it. 

22.358.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Where  is  that 
shown  ? — It  is  shown  in  Table  C. 

22.359.  In  what  part  of  Table  C.  P— "  The  quality  of 
the  vaccination." 

22.360.  Table  C.  is  only  the  "  character  of  vacci- 
"  nation  observed  in  children  "  ? — Who  were  "  attacked 
"  with  small-pox." 

22.361.  It  does  not  give  anything  about  the  relative 
effect  of  small-pox  ? — Yes,  if  you  look  down  the  column 
you  will  find  it  in  per-centages  there. 

22.362.  {Chairman.)  Per-centages  of  what? — Of  at- 
tacks. 

22.363.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Those  are  the  per- 
centages in  reference  to  cicatrix  ? — In  reference  to  cica- 
trices that  those  had  who  took  small-pox. 

{Professor  Michael  Foster.)  It  is  the  relative  per- 
centage with  reference  to  cicatrix  of  the  total  cases. 

22.364.  {Chairman.;  It  does  not  show,  does  it,  which 
of  them  came  from  the  Public  Vaccinator  and  which 
from  the  private  vaccinator  ? — Yes,  it  does,  in  the 
"  per-centage  of  children  vaccinated  by  private  vacci- 
nators." 

{Chairman.)  That  is  of  the  total ;  it  does  not  split 
them  up  so  far  as  I  can  see  into  private  and  public. 

22.365.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  table  simply 
shows  that  of  the  total  children  vaccinated  by  the 
Public  Vaccinator  so  many  had  no  mark,  so  many  had 
one  mark,  and  so  many  two  marks,  and  so  on,  and  the 
same  with  private  vaccinators  ;  it  does  not  tell  you 
anything  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of  small-pox  or 
of  the  lethality  of  small-pox  ? — That  is  so. 

22,866.  It  shows  that  the  marks  of  private  vaccination 
are  not  so  high  as  of  public  vaccination,  it  does  not 
show  anything  as  to  small-pox  ? — It  shows  that  he 
makes  out  here  that  those  done  by  Public  Vaccinatora 
had  a  less  severe  type  of  the  disease  than  those  done  by 
private  practitioners. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  see  where  that  is  shown. 

{Mr.  Bright.)  It  shows  at  the  end  of  the  table  on 
page  189,  the  effect  of  the  small-pox  on  those  cases, 
does  not  it  ? 


{Chairman.)  No,  that  only  shows  the  per-centage  of 
small-pox  in  children  having  so  many  vaccination 
cicatrices,  but  it  does  not  show  the  proportion  of  small- 
pox as  between  the  private  and  the  publicly  vaccinated. 

{Witness.)  But  you  know  the  proportion  without  his 
showing  that,  because  it  is  90  in  the  one  case  and  it  is 
358  in  the  other.    We  get  the  proportion  for  ourselves. 

22,367.  You  find  the  mild  and  severe  cases  you  mean  P 
— Yes,  he  says  the  average  number  of  marks  in  cases 
done  by  a  Public  Vaccinator  is  so  many,  the  average 
number  of  marks  in  cases  done  by  private  practitioners 
is  so  many  less,  and  his  contention  throughout  the 
whole  report  is,  that  as  you  diminish  the  number  of 
marks  you  increase  the  severity  of  the  small-pox,  and 
totaling  up  the  numbers,  the  Public  Vaccinators  he  finds 
put  on  a  large  number  more  marks  than  the  private 
practitioners,  and  if  his  contention  is  right,  he  would 
show  that  there  was  a  worse  type  of  small-pox  among 
the  private  practitioners'  cases  than  among  the  Public 
Vaccinators  . 

22,363.  Does  he  find  that  ?— He  does  show  that  most 
thoroughly. 

22.369.  I  do  not  find  where  he  shows  it,  does  he  any- 
where classify  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  disease,  the 
private  with  the  public  vaccinated  cases  ? — Yes. 

22.370.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  On  page  189  he  shows, 
does  he  not,  the  per-centage  of  severity  in  proportion  to 
the  per-centage  of  cicatrices,  and  then  in  the  other  lable 
at  page  188,  he  shows  that  private  practitioners  do  not 
produce  such  a  high  average  of  cicatrices  as  the  public 
vaccinators.  That  is  the  connecting  link  is  it  not,  that 
the  small-pox  is  more  severe  with  the  less  number  of 
cicatrices  P — Yes. 

22.371.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Would  you  state 
what  your  point  is,  and  what  is  the  evidence  of  it  P — 
My  p  >int  is  simply  this,  (and  I  think  you  may  take 
it  that  it  runs  through  the  whole  of  this  report,) 
that  Dr.  Barry  contends  that  private  vaccination  is  very 
much  less  protective  and  very  much  worse  than  public 
vaccination. 

22.372.  Does  he  say  that  the  public  vaccinations 
showed  a  greater  number  of  cicatrices  than  the  private 
vaccinations  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

22.373.  Where  does  he  say  that  P— At  the  bottom  of 
page  188. 

22.374.  (Dr.  Bristome.)  But  that  only  refers  to  those 
children  attacked  with  small-pox? — That  is  so. 

22.375.  {Mr.  Dugdale.)  I  cannot  understand  your 
point,  is  this  your  point  that  private  vaccination  is 
worse  than  public  vaccination  ? — Yes,  that  he  says  so. 

22.376.  Do  you  contend  from  that,  that  everybody 
ought  to  be  compulsorily  vaccinated  by  a  Public 
Vaccinator? — I  am  not  contending  that  at  all,  I  am 
now  wishing  to  show  that  these  statistics  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  when  he  says  that  public  vaccination  is 
more  protective  than  private  vaccination.  I  know  his 
tables  show  that,  but  I  say  his  reasons  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  because  if  that  were  so  you  would  expect 
the  attack  i  ate  to  be  less  also  in  those  done  by  the 
public  vaccinators,  if  it  can  produce  a  less  type  you 
would  have  less  of  it. 

22.377.  {Chairman.)  Assuming,  as  one  might  naturally 
do,  that  those  vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinators  live 
in  houses  where  they  are  all  crowded  together,  wbile 
the  others  live  in  iess  crowded  neighbourhoods,  would 
you  not  expect,  quite  apart  from  vaccination,  that  there 
would  be  a  less  attack  rate  amongst  the  latter  p — But 
that  would  be  against  the  public  vaccinated  cases 
because  they  are  the  poor  people. 

22.378.  No,  you  are  saying  that  if  they  are  so  much 
better  vaccinated  thej'  ought  to  be  more  free  from 
attacks  in  proportion  than  the  others,  and  I  am  putting 
it  to  you,  may  not  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
live  apart  from  anything  else  render  them  more  liable 
to  attack  P — I  do  not  know  about  attack,  but  I  think 
they  would  render  the  type  very  much  worse,  so  that  it 
would  tell  the  other  way 

22.379.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  children  vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator  the 
type  of  small-pox  is  apparently  milder? — Yes,  that 
Dr.  Barry  says  so. 

22.380.  But  the  attack  rate  is  larger  p — It  is  larger  in 
the  proportion  of  2-27  to  1. 

22.381.  {Br.  Bristovoe.)  Where  do  you  get  that  per- 
centage ? — At  the  bottom  of  page  186,  there  were  451 
attacks  among  the  two  classes,  that  is  to  say,  among  the 
57,000  and  the  33,000. 
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22.382.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  amongst  the  addition 
of  those  two  together  ?— Yes. 

22.383.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  attack  rate  was  73 
per  cent,  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators,  and  the 
balance  by  private  vaccinators  is  that  right? — Yes,  that 
is  right. 

22.384.  Bui  that  does  not  show  what  was  the  propor- 
tion of  children  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators,  and 
the  proportion  of  children  vaccinated  by  private 
vaccinators  F — But  if  you  take  the  proportion  of  cases 
occurring  in  the  vaccinated  children  and  divide  the 
57.000  by  it  you  would  get  so  many  attacks,  the  number 
is  1  attack  in  161  amongst  those  done  by  the  Public 
Vaccinators,  and  it  is  only  one  attack  in  364  among 
those  done  by  private  practitioners. 

22.385.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  your  point  that  the 
attack  rate  of  those  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators  is 
greater  than  the  attack  rate  of  those  vaccinated  by 
private  vaccinators  ? — Yes. 

22.386.  Although,  as  you  say,  the  vaccination  by  the 
Public  Vaccinators  was  the  better  of  the  two  ? — I  did 
not  say  it  was  better,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  I 
grant  that  it  is  better. 

22.387.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
refer  ? — That  the  comparison  of  large  with,  small 
numbers,  as  was  invariably  and  necessarily  done 
throughout  Dr.  Barry's  Report,  is  even  more  mis- 
leading, and  that  although  the  other  circumstances  are 
equal.  For  instance  at  page  144  of  his  report  where  a 
large  number  or  a  comparatively  large  number,  320  is 
concerned. 

22.388.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  are  the  320  ? 
— Vaccinated  people  in  invaded  houses  ;  if  you  look  at 
the  age  one  to  five  and  run  your  eye  along  the  line,  you 
will  see  it.  Where  a  large  number  (320)  is  concerned 
the  attack  rate  of  the  vaccinated  in  invaded  houses  at 
one  to  five  years  of  age  is  5  per  cent. 

22.389.  How  do  we  get  that— 16  out  of  320  is  5  per 
cent.  ? — Yes.  I  am  only  attempting  to  show  how  these 
statistics  teach  almost  anything.  Then  at  page  105, 
at  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  column  of  the  table, 
where  a  small  number  is  concerned  (111),  the  rate  is  a 
little  over  10  per  cent. ;  those  are  the  same  classes  of 
people. 

22.390.  It  was  Nether  Allen,  in  the  one  case,  and 
West  Sheffield,  in  the  other  case  ;  those  are  not  the 
same  classes  of  people  ? — They  are  the  same  class  of 
people  in  respect  of  ages  and  vaccination  at  least. 

22.391.  But  not  in  other  respects.  I  thought  Nether 
Hallam  was  a  well-to-do  place  with  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, and  that  West  Sheffield  was  a  poor  and  crowded 
place? — But  a  difference  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  attack- 
rate  would  be  something  tremendous ;  there  was  no 
such  thing  ever  alleged  by  Dr.  Barry. 

22.392.  (Chairman.)  Your  point  I  understand  to  be 
this,  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  small  numbers 
statistics  are  apt  to  be  misleading  ? — Yes,  where  you 
are  comparing  unequal  numbers,  and  especially  when 
one  number  is  small. 

22.393.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  in  Terence  do  you  want  to 
draw  from  that?  Are  you  trying  to  show  that  Dr. 
Barry's  statistics  are  misleading  ?— That  is  the  object. 

22.394.  But  his  quoted  tables  are  simply  recorded 
facts  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  not  true  so  far  as 
Dr.  Barry  kiiev* . 

22.395.  Then  the  fault  would  be  what  ?— Founding 
anything  upon  them  ;  I  do  not  say  the  figures  are  not 
correct,  so  far  as  Dr.  Barry  knew,  but  I  say  the  infor- 
mation from  which  they  were  collected  might  be  all 
wrong,  a  point  which  I  shall  have  to  say  something  about 
afterwards. 

22.396.  Assuming  them  to  be  correct,  these  figures 
are  very  valuable? — They  have  a  certain  value,  no 
doubt ;  I  am  using  them  at  present  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  they  show  one  thing  on  one  page  of  the 
book  and  quite  another  thing  on  another. 

22,39?.  That  means  that  you,  making  use  of  these 
figures,  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  that  of 
Dr.  Barry  ? — I  do. 

22,398.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Does  Dr.  Barry 
say  anywhere  that  either  5  or  10  per  cent,  is  the  actual 
theoretical  per-centage  which  there  ought  to  be  under 
all  circumstances  ? — No  ;  throughout  the  Sheffield  epi- 
demic a  small  number  of  unvaccinated  people  are  beincr 
constantly  compared  with  a  large  number  of  vacci- 
nated persons.  My  point  is  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
fair  comparison  to  institute  at  all,  and  I  take  these 
instances  to  show  how  it  tells  upon  the  unvaccinated. 


22.399.  (Chairman.)  It  might  be,  therefore,  a  very     Mr.  P.  M. 
unwise  thing  to  take  either  of  those  alone,  you  would  Davidson, 
probably  have  to  compare  a  great  many  other  things  L.R.C.P. 
with  them  before  you  could  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  - 
how  far  you  could  draw  any  inference  from  them  ;  that    11  May  1892. 
is  all  it  comes  to,  is  it  not? — Yes.   — — 

22.400.  You  are  using  these  to  impioss  upon  the 
Commission  that  ihey  must  employ  their  intellects  in 
a  rational  manner  in  judging  of  Dr.  Barry's  statistics, 
is  not  th  it  so  P — Yes,  that  is- one  point. 

22.401.  What  is  your  next  point  ?— Thirdly.  That 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  classes  compared  must  be 
equal,  which  they  are  very  far  from  being  in  the  case  of 
Sheffield,  as  a  consideration  of  the  i  easons  given  for 
non-vaccination  shows.  There  was  really  no  objection 
to  vaccination  in  Sheffield,  and  the  chief  reasons  for 
not  being  vaccinated,  as  given  by  Dr.  Barry  (page  198), 
were  "  neglect,"  "  ill-health,-'  and  "  too  young,''  which 
at  once  reveal  a  material  difference  between  the  two 
classes  (vaccinated  and  unvaccinated).  Neglect,  without 
any  objection  lo  vaccination,  would  point  to  a  lowei  and 
more  degraded  class  of  the  population,  who  would  also 
be  neglectful  of  cleanliness  and  other  sanitary  measures  ; 
and  Dr.  Barry  admits  this,  practically,  when  he  tells  us 
that  tbe  density  of  population  of  unvacccinated  houses 
was  nearly  six  as  opposed  to  a  little  over  four  of  the 
vaccinated.  Overcrowding,  dirt,  and  defective  sani- 
tation, if  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  an  outbreak  of  small- 
pox, would  certainly,  unless  different  from  all  other 
zymotic  diseases,  render  it  more  malignant  and  fatal. 
Fourthly,  that  to  have  any  value  there  must  be  some 
guarantee  that  the  necessary  information  has  been 
collected  with  reasonable  care,  and  that  it  is  accurate. 
There  is  no  such  guarantee  in  the  case  of  the  Sheffield 
statistics,  for,  except  with  regard  to  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, the  information  was  supplied  by  the  census 
enumerators,  and  Dr.  Barry  virtually  admits  that  the 
information  brought  to  him  in  this  way,  and  on  which 
he  iounds  his  reports  and  arguments,  contained  one 
truth  for  14  untruths. 

22.402.  Where  was  that ;  what  do  you  refer  to  ? — 
If  the  Commission  would  excuse  me,  I  am  coming  to 
that,  directly. 

22.403.  (Mr.  Dugdale.)  Could  you  tell  the  Commis- 
sion in  what  part  of  Dr.  Barry's  report  he  admits  that 
there  was  only  one  truth  for  14  untruths? — I  say  he 
virtually  admits  that  as  ascertained  by  himself  on  the 
occasion  in  which  he  made  a  personal  scrutiny 
of  their  results.  In  the  usual  way  352  people  were  re- 
ported to  him  to  have  suffered  from  small -pox  after  re- 
vaccination  ;  but  on  personal  inquiry  he  found  that 
only  26  of  these  had  been  really  re-vaccinated,  or  one 
in  14  (Sheffield  Report,  page  200).  So  that  when  it  is 
said  by  the  census  enumerators  (page  '201),  and  their 
statement  adopted  by  Dr.  Barry,  that  8,198  had  been 
revaccinated  previous  to,  and  56,233  during  the  epi- 
demic, these  figures  must  be  divided  by  14  to  get  at  the 
truth,  according  to  Dr.  Barry. 

22.404.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  is  a  safe  use 
of  statistics  ? — I  think  <o. 

22.405.  Are  the  cases  necessarily  exactly  parallel  ? — ■ 
If  he  founds  his  arguments  upon  information  which  he 
co aid  not  collect  himself,  which  applies  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  figures  of  Sheffield,  (he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  them,  and  none  at  all  with  regard 
to  the  deaths,  because  the  people  were  dead  and  buried), 
if  I  suy  he  finds  on  investigating,  with  his  power  of 
investigating  it.  that  it  is  wrong  to  the  extent  of  95 
per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  that  only  26  out  of  352  are 
right,  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  statistics  are 
not  reliable. 

22.406.  (Mr.  Dugdale)  But  you  have  just  told  us 
that  arguments  from  statistics  are  not  reliable,  and 
that  is  dangerous  to  argue  from  statistics  where  the 
numbers  are  very  small ;  how  do  yon  reconcile  what 
you  have  just  read  with  your  former  observation  ? — 
But  here  we  have  a  large  number  of  people. 

22.407.  (Mr.  Bright.)  What  you  mean  is  that  when 
Dr.  Barry  found  that  the  people  whom  he  had 
used  in  procuring  this  information  are  so  very  in- 
correct in  320  cases  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  equally  incorrect  in  any  number  r 
—Yes. 

22.408.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Is  it  your  object  to  show  the 
Commission  that  all  the  statistics  which  they  have  had 
brought  before  them  might  just  as  well  be  thrown  into 
into  the  fire  ? — I  am  confining  myself  to  Dr.  Barry's 
statistics,  and  I  think  they  may  be  taken  to  represent 
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Mr.  P.  M.  mo3fc  of  those  that  are  given  upon  the  subject  ;  I  am 
Davidson,  merely  pointing  this  out,  and  would  leave  it  to  the 
L.R.C.P.      Commission  to  do  what  they  like  with  them  ;  he  tells  us 

  that  nearly  all  the  information  he  gives  us  in  this 

11  May  1892.    report  was  collected  from  the  enumerators,  and  if  they 

 are  only  right  in  26  cases  out  of  352  cases  in  what  they 

say  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  trustworthy. 

22,409  (Mr.  Bright.)  Would  you  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  page  where  he  admits  this  ?— The  reference  I 
have  is  Royal  Commission,  Second  Report,  page  59, 
Question  2085,  and  also  by  his  own  report,  pages  16 
and  17,  and  pages  200  and  201. 

22.410.  (Chairman.)  But,  of  course,  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  distributed  would  be  important,  for  example, 
,vhen  yovi  reduce  them  to  26,  there  were  70  who  were 
re-vaccinated,  but  who  were  re-vaccinated  during  the 
incubative  stage  of  the  small-pox,  but  still  it  was 
perfectly  correct  to  return  them  as  re-vaccinated;  that 
W33  rot  a  blunder  ;  that  raises  your  26  to  96  directly  ? 

 Yon  would  only  have  to  take  them  off  the  352,  add 

and  divide  them  to  get  the  number  of  errors  ;  you 
cannot  add  them  to  my  26. 

22.411.  If  you  say  that  out  of  352  alleged  cases  it 
was  found  there  were  only  26  correct,  you  do  not  make 
them  the  less  alleged  cases  ;  they  must  remain  in  the 
352  alleged  cases,  only  it  will  turn  out  that  out  of  that 
352  alleged  cases  96  instead  of  26  had  really  been  re- 
vaccinated  ?— Still  I  take  it  you  would  contend  that 
the  statement  was  a  mistake,  and  Dr.  Barry  points  it 
out  as  a  mistake  he  had  discovered. 

22.412.  How  was  it  a  mistake ;  they  had  been  re- 
vaccinated  and  they  had  small-pox  subsequently  to  their 
re-vaccination? — The  information  in  the  report  (except 
this)  is  only  with  regard  to  children  under  10,  that  is 
to  say,  all  people  over  10  Dr.  Barry  had  made  no 
inquiry  with  regard  to. 

22.413.  Your  point  was,  that  inasmuch  as  out  of  352 
alleged  cases  it  turned  out  that  there  were  only  26 
correctly  reported  as  having  been  re-vaccinated  ;  that 
showed  that  when  it  was  investigated  the  blunders 
were  in  the  relation  of  14  to  1,  therefore  you  assumed 
in  the  others  they  were  14  to  1,  but  it  was  not  14  to  1 
or  anything  like  it,  because  really  there  were  96  cases 
out  of  352  which  were  properly  reported.  You  are 
still  entitled  to  say  that  there  are  errors,  but  it  gives  a 
very  different  number  from  your  14  to  1  ? — Still, 
there  was  error  with  regard  to  the  seventy  although  of 
a  more  excusable  kind  ;  but  it  still  leaves  a  very  large 
proportion,  so  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  it  as  your 
Lordship  puts  it. 

22.414.  But  you  only  gave  me  one,  I  do  not  know 
about  the  others  ? — I  think  they  would  all  be  in  the 
same  place,  you  would  not  find  that  there  was  anything 
that  could  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  with  regard 
to  the  others, 

22.415.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  each  district  he 
tabulates  the  details  and  the  facts  of  each  re-vaccinated 
case  ?— Yes. 

22.416.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  point? — I 
was  going  to  add  that  to  get  the  true  death-rate  the 
the  alleged  death  rate  must  be  multiplied  by  14.  How 
much  more  accurate  his  own  inquiries  were  than  those 
of  his  enumerators  may  be  inferred  from  what  he  tells 
us  of  his  method  ;  that  he  questioned  the  mother,  if 
available,  or  if  not  the  father,  sister,  brother,  grand- 
mother or  neighbour,  as  to  vaccination  or  no  vaccination, 
the  number  of  marks,  their  size  and  depth,  the  type 
of  disease,  and  all  this  even  with  regard  to  dead  and 
buried  people.  It  can  be  imagined  how  absurdly  the 
answers  of  these  people  would  differ  from  the  real  facts. 
I  have  not  kft  this  to  imagination,  however,  but  have 
tried  the  experiment  myself  and  know  the  result.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  whether  a  person  who  is 
suffering  from  small-pox  in  a  severe  form  is  vaccinated 
or  not  is  great.  This  I  have  found  in  tny  own  experience 
and  it  is  admitted  by  all.  It  is  admitted  by  the  witness 
of  the  greatest  experience  of  any  yet  examined  by  the 
Eoyal Commission,  Dr.  Gayton(Second  Report,  Questions 
3790  and  1821  and  following),  that  it  is  considerable  on 
the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  and  that  sometimes  it  is 
impissible  to  determine. 

22,417.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  our  attention  to 
matters  that  are  in  our  evidence,  we  are  going  to 
■consider  our  evidence  even  though  nobody  had  called 
our  attention  to  it,  it  is  no  use  repeating  it  over  again  ? 
— I  only  mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an 
argument  upon  it  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  A 
little  error  in  this  respect  will  account  for  the  whole 
alleged  difference  in  fatility  between  the  vaccinated  and 


the  unvaccinated.  At  the  census  enumeration  4,191 
vaccinated  and  553  unvaccinated  were  attacked,  the 
unvaccinated  being  as  1  to  8  of  the  others,  or  for  con- 
venience as  20  to  160.  Supposing  the  determination  of 
the  question  to  hang  upon  these  two  numbers  and  that 
their  fatality  had  been  found  equal  but  for  two  doubtful 
cases  ;  if  it  were  decided  that  they  were  vaccinated  it 
would  make  very  little  difference  to  the  death  rate  of 
the  160,  only  raising  it  I '25  per  cent. ;  but  if  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  20,  their  rate  would  be  raised  10  per 
cent.  For  every  case  added  wrongfully  to  the  un- 
vacinated  by  the  Sheffield  statistics  the  mortality  iB 
raised  5  per  cent,  and  for  every  one  placed  to  the  other 
class  only  fths  per  cent.;  so  that  a  single  mistake 
against  the  vaccinated  in  160  cases  makes  little  difference 
to  them,  but  against  the  unvaccinated  in  20  cases,  5 
per  cent. ;  and  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  many 
more  than  one  mistake  would  occur  on  that  number. 
Although  put  in  this  way  argumentatively  any  error 
occurring  in  hospital  cases  must  always  be  against  the 
unvaccinated.  No  error  can  happen  among  the  others 
as  they  are  only  counted  vaccinated  when  a  mark  is 
seen. 

22.418.  Does  that  conclude  all  you  have  to  say  upon 
Dr.  Barry's  report,  or  is  there  anything  further? 
— T  do  not  know  that  I  need  go  further  into  it.  I  have 
something  to  say  about  marks  and  the  difficulty  in 
finding  them  but  I  think  I  might  put  it  generally  in 
this  way,  that  the  contention  is  that  the  type  of  small-pox 
increases  in  severity  as  the  number  of  marks  diminishes. 
I  say  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  marks  also 
increases  with  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

22.419.  Does  not  that  depend  upon  the  stage  at  which 
you  look  for  them  ? — It  does  to  some  extent  depend  upon 
the  stage  at  which  you  look  for  them ;  it  is  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  find  vaccination  marks  in  severe  cases 
of  small-pox. 

22.420.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  had  large  experience 
of  small-pox  yourself? — No,  a  very  slight  experience. 

22.421.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  know  that 
evidence  has  been  brought  before  the  Commission  by  the 
officers  of  the  small-pox  hospitals  as  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  a  difficulty  occurred  in  the  determination 
of  vaccination  marks,  owing  to  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

22.422.  (Chairman.)  You  have  something  to  say  as  to 
the  objections  to  numerous  vaccination  marks  ? — I  object 
to  numerous  marks  iu  the  first  instance,  on  account  of 
the  fact  thaj  they  cause  an  amount  of  suffering  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  them  ;  the  occurrence  of  bad 
arms  ;  diffuse  inflammation  often  extending  from  the 
neck  to  the  wrist,  and  axillary  abscesses  are  much  more 
frequent. 

22.423.  Your  point  upon  this  part  of  the  case  is  that 
the  greater  number  of  scars  does  not  indicate  that  there 
is  any  greater  protection,  and  that  being  so  that  they 
are  undesirable  ? — That  is  the  point. 

22.424.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  say  that  they  occasion 
suffering  ? — They  cause  suffering  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  them  ;  four  marks  will  cause  four  times  as 
much  suffering  as  one  mark. 

22.425.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  important  considera- 
tion where  infants  are  concerned? — I  thiuk  it  a  very 
important  thing  indeed.  Secondly,  that  the  more 
general  resort  to  vaccination  which,  on  the  assumption 
that  vaccination  should  be  performed,  is  desirable,  is 
thereby  hindered. 

22.426.  Are  you  yourself  favourable  to  vaccination  or 
not  P — I  have  never  doubted  vaccination  up  till  very 
lately,  and  I  do  not  at  all  say  that  vaccination  is  not  a 
protection.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  but  I  say 
I  doubt  it. 

22.427.  You  wrote  as  lately  as  1839  upon  it  ? — I 
was  tthen  as  strongly  in  favour  of  vaccination  as  any 
person  in  this  country. 

22.428.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  facts  since  1889 
have  altered  your  view  ? — I  have  read  the  evidence  given 
before  this  Commission,  and  I  have  thought  the  matter 
out,  in  fact  I  might  say  I  never  thought  of  the  matter 
before  ;  I  accepted  all  that  was  said. 

22.429.  (C haii  man.)  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
the  evidence  before  this  Commission,  has  been  largely 
on  one  side  as  yet  as  regards  the  opposition  to  vaccina- 
tion, and  that  the  Commission  will  hear  witnesses  on 
the  other  side  ? — My  mind  is  quite  open  to  be  convinced 
that  vaccination  is  the  right  thing.    I  am  not  an  anti- 
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vaccinator.  I  do  not  say  I  do  not  believe  in  vaccination , 
I  am  only  pointing  out  things  that  raise  doubts  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it. 

22.430.  Then  what  is  your  next  point  ? — To  show  my 
own  experience  of  vaccination  scars  :—  Perhaps  the  Com- 
mission would  allow  me  to  read  just  this  extract  from 
my  Report  as  medical  officer  of  health  : — "  We  have  had 
"  17  cases  of  small-pox."  That  is  in  our  outbreak  at 
Congleton.  "  Five  confluent  (of  which  four  were  very 
"  severe,  and  one  hemorrhagic),  three  semi-coufluent 
"  (two  very  severe,  and  the  other  moderately  so),  and 
"  nine  discrete  cases,  only  one  of  which  was  severe,  the 
"  others  having  spots  varying  from  30  or  40  to  seven 
"  or  eight  in  number.  All  the  confluent  cases,  except 
"  one,  had  well  pitted  vaccination  scars,  three  of  them 
"  had  each  four  scars,  one  had  eight,  and  the  other  two, 
"  the  average  being  about  4£.  The  sizes  of  the  scars 
"  were  respectively,  in  fractions  of  a  square  inch,  f,  %, 
"  1,  1,  and  averaging  f ,  and  all,  separately,  consider- 
"  ably  above  the  standard,  J  inch." 

22.431.  When  did  you  ascertain  that ;  after  they  had 
recovered  or  before  ? — As  soon  as  I  got  them  in  the 
hospital,  the  day  after  they  came  in  I  examined  them, 
and  then  all  after  they  had  recovered.  "  Of  the  three 
"  semi-confluent  cases  two  were  severe,  and  the  other 
"  moderately  so.  They  had  respectively  3,  5,  and  3 
':  scars,  the  5  scar  one  being  decidedly  the  most  severe  ; 
"  their  average  number  was  3 1,  their  average  super- 
"  ficial  area  was  1,  and  their  respective  areas  lj 
"  and  1^.  The  nine  discrete  cases  had  2,  3,  3,  4,  4,  1, 
"  2,  1  and  4  scars,  or  an  average  of  2f  ;  their  super- 
"  ficial  areas  were  respectively  f ,  f,  \,  ■§,  },  J,  J  and 
"  J,  and  their  average  i.  The  most  severe  case  of  the 
"  nine  had  2  scars  measuring  f  th  of  an  inch,  and  the 
"  3  mildest  4,  1,  and  1  scars,  and  2,  i,  and  J  superficial 
"  area." 


22.432.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  you  reading 
from  a  printed  document  P — I  am  reading  from  my  own 
report — it  is  a  special  report  on  the  recent  outbreak  of 
small-pox  in  Congleton,  dated  June  1889. 

22.433.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Of  those  17  cases  how 
many  had  not  been  vaccinated? — They  had  all  been 
vaccinated.  I  am  merely  giving  that  in  relation  to 
the  scars,  showing  that  all  the  best  scars  had  the  worst 
small-pox. 

22.434.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  told  the  Commission  about 
one  hemorrhagic  case ;  could  you  give  the  particulars 

of  the  scars  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  Margaret  T  ,  40 

years  of  age,  confluent  hemorragic ;  she  had  four 
scars  ;  they  measured  f  of  an  inch  in  area. 

22,4:35.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  got  the  ages 
of  the  patients  there  ? — Yes. 

22.436.  Were  they  adults  ? — The  average  age  was 
2.9. 

22.437.  And  over  how  long  a  period  did  the  epidemic 
extend  ? — It  extended  from  December  to  March,  I 
think. 

22.438.  There  were  17  cases  in  three  months  ? — We 
do  not  call  it  an  epidemic ;  I  call  it  an  outbreak. 

22.439.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Were  there  other  cases  besides 
the  17? — Those  were  all  the  cases. 

22.440.  Those  were  all  that  occurred  at  Congleton?— 
Yes. 

22.441.  They  were  all  vaccinated? — Yes,  tbey  were 
ail  vaccinated. 

22.442.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  was  the  youngest 
age?— 18. 

22.443.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Were  there  any  unvaccinated 
people  at  Congleton  at  the  time  you  made  that  report  ? 
— Not  many.    Congleton  is  a  well-vaccinated  place. 

22.444.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  those  particulars  in 
a  tabular  form  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  as  follows  : 


Mr.  P.  M. 

JJdvidsov, 
L.R.C.P. 

11  May  1892. 


Table  of  Small-pox  Cases,  showing : — 


aceination 

Diameter 

v  Scars  in 
quarelnch. 

Character 
of  Primary 
Scars. 

No.  of 
Primary 
Scars  in 

Cases. 

No.  of  Cases. 

Names  of 
Patients. 

Age. 

Character  of  Disease. 

No.  of  Primary  V 
Scars. 

of  Primary 
Vaccination 
Scars  in 
Lines. 

Area  of  Primar 
Fractions  of  a  S 

Deeply  Pitted. 

Pitted. 

Superficial. 

Confluent. 

Semi-Confluent. 

Discrete. 

Results  as  to  Pitting,  &c. 

1 

George  T. 

18 

Semi-confluent ;  severe 

5 

64, 6, 8, 74, 7 

1\ 

5 

5 

Numerous  pits. 

2 

Henry  B. 

43 

Discrete ;  very  mild  - 

1 

n  -  - 

1 

1 

1 

No  pitting.   Worked  through- 
out illness. 

S 

George  "W.  - 

23 

Semi-confluent 

3 

9,  9  and  8 

li 

1 

2 

3 

Very  few  pits. 

4 

Emma  B. 

40 

Discrete ;  very  mild  - 

2 

85  and  74 

21 

2 

2 

No  pitting.   Had  only  about 
20  spots ;  never  in  bed. 

5 

Annie  S. 

25 

Discrete  ;  very  mild  - 

4 

4, 4i  4  and  6 

1 

2 

2 

4 

No  pitting. 

6 

Randel  B.  - 

32 

Confluent ;  severe 

4 

64,  6,  44,  3 
• 

3 

1 

4 

Pitted  deeply,  extensively,  and 
permanently.      Face  com- 
pletely covered. 

7 

Harry  B. 

26 

Confluent 

8 

5,  5,  5,  4|. 
6, 5iu,3i 

1 

2 

6 

8 

Pitted  considerably. 

8 

John  P. 

19 

Confluent 

2 

6  and  5  - 

2 

2 

Extensively  and  permanently 
pitted. 

9 

Daniel  C. 

27 

Discrete  ;  very  mild  - 

3 

4,  34  and  3 

1 

2 

3 

No  pitting.   Very  mild  case. 

10 

James  C. 

20 

Discrete 

4 

7, 8, 6  and  4 

f 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Some  pitting. 

11 

John  C. 

19 

Confluent ;  severe 

4 

84, 8, 44,  a 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Much  pitted.   Severe  cnse. 

12 

William  T.  - 

25 

Discrete 

4 

44.  44, 4, 4 

1 

4 

4 

A  few  slight  pits. 

13 

Thomas  S.  - 

55 

Semi-confluent 

3 

54,  Si,  and  3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Slightly  pitted. 

14 

Annie  P. 

18 

Discrete  ;  very  mild  - 

3 

8, 7  and  5| 

1 

2 

3 

2  or  3  pits.  Very  mild  case. 

15 

Mrs.  C. 

43 

Discrete ;  severe 

2 

8|  and  7  - 

a 

2 

2 

Slightly  pitted. 

16 

Margaret  T.  - 

40 

Confluent ;  haemor- 
rhagic. 

4 

5,  a,  4i,  9 

a 
« 

4 

4 

Pitted  extensively.   The  most 
severe  case. 

17 

Sarah  A. 

27 

Discrete ;  very  mild  - 

1 

74    -  - 

1 

1 

1 

No  pitting.     Milde>t  of  all 
cases  except  2  and  4. 

Totals  - 

"n 

503 

57 

11* 

24 

15 

18 

22 

11 

24 

Averages  • 

29 

3J 

2 

44 

say 
4 

2f 

Note.— The  lines  were  measured  by  me,  and  converted  roughly  into  fractions  of  a  square  inch  by  a  friend.  Both  are  given,  so  that  errors  can  te 
detected. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  P.  M.  22,445.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  youngest  being  18, 

Damdson,  what  was  the  oldegt  p_55 
L,.K.  i^.r . 

  22,446.  Were  there  any  re-vaccinated  to  your  know- 

11  May  1892.  ledge  ? — There  were    none  re-vaccinated  outside  the 
  incubative  period  of  small-pox. 

22.447.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Were  any  of  the 
oases  fatal  ? — None. 

22.448.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  said  there  was  one  case 
of  eight  marks  ? — Yes ;  he  was  vaccinated  by  an 
irregular  practitioner  in  Macclesfield  who  did  a  great 
deal  of  vaccination  at  the  time,  and  he  always  put  eight 
marks  on. 

22,249.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Why  do  you  bring 
these  facts  before  the  Commission  ;  is  it  to  show  that 
17  vaccinated  people  can  have  small-pox  ? — No. 

22.450.  (Chairman.)  The  object  appears  to  be  to  show 
contrary  to  Dr.  Barry's  report,  that  the  number  of 
scars  is  not  any  indication  of  the  degree  of  protection  p 
— Yes,  I  discus0  it  statistically  as  well  as  theoretically. 

22.451.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Po  you'  regard  these  17  cases 
as  furnishing  statislics  adequate  to  be  compared  with 
the  many  thot.  sands  which  have  been  brought  forward 
by  other  persons  ? — f  do  not  compare  them  at  all, 

22.452.  You  simply  record  your  own  cases  ? — I  did 
not  know  what  the  Commission  wanted ;  therefore  I 
brought  up  what  I  thought  was  suitable. 

22.453.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  finished  all  you  wish 
to  call  attention  to  ? — Yes. 

22.454.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Dr.  Barry's  table  is 
not  the  only  table  in  reference  to  the  question  of  marks  ; 
there  are  other  tables  showing  the  same  thing  ? — Yes, 
I  am  aware  of  that ;  I  have  examined  them  and  they  are 
of  the  same  character. 

22.455.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  see  any  importance 
in  the  fact  that  17  people  seized  by  small-pox  in  Oon- 
gleton  were  all  vaccinated  people  ? — No ;  although 
since  then  I  have  found  that  some  unvaccinated  people 
did  not  take  small-pox,  who  were  thrown  very  much  in 
the  way  of  getting  it. 

22.456.  But  if  all  the  17  had  been  unvaccinated  and 
no  vaccinated  person  had  taken  it  you  would  have 
considered  that  an  important  thing,  would  you  not  f — 
Yes,  that  is  to  say,  if  all  the  17  had  been  unvaccinated 
and  not  any  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  none  else  had 
taken  it,  one  would  then  have  considered  that  of  con- 
siderable importance:  but  in  Congleton  we  have  very 
few  other  people  to  take  it  except  vaccinated  people. 

22.457.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  did  you  do?— 
We  carried  out  isolation  very  strictly,  and  disinfection 
too. 

22.458.  Did  you  succeed  in  preventing  infection  from 
spreading  by  isolation? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  more  due 
to  that  than  anything  else. 

22.459.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  you  take  the  patients  to  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

22.460.  Did  you  take  away  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house  ? — No. 

22.461.  (Professor  Michal  Foster.)  Did  you  quarantine 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  except  when  the 
patients  were  removed  to  the  hospital. 

22.462.  How  did  you  do  that? — Practically,  we  shut 
them  up  in  the  houses,  and  we  left  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation  to  see  that  they  had  what  they  wanted  ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  off  the  premises. 

22.463.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  How  did  you  prevent  them  ? 
— We  could  not  have  prevented  their  going  off  if  it 
came  to  that ;  but  we  asked  them  not  to  do  so,  and 
they  did  not. 

22.464.  You  are  sure  you  did  prevent  them  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  we  did. 

22.465.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Could  you  say  how 
long  they  were  kept  in  quarantine  P — A  month  I  think. 

22.466.  A  month  without  going  outside  their  houses  ? 
— They  could  go  into  their  yards,  and  so  on. 

22.467.  Did  you  repeat  that? — T  do  not  think  we  had 
occasion  to  do  it  in  many  houses  because  they  were 
nearly  all  taken  to  the  hospital. 

'22,468.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Did  you  find  the  people 
agreeable  to  it? — Yes,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  out. 

22,469.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  many  cases  did 
you  find  of  people  who  would  not  move  out  of  the 


houses?— I  think  we  only  had  to  carry  oat  quarantine 
in  two  houses  altogether. 

22,470.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  But  how  about  thj  other 
houses? — I  cannot  say  at  this  moment.  In  one  of  the 
houses  there  was  an  unvaccinated  child  who  slept  with 
its  father  up  to  the  3rd  or  4th  day  of  his  (the  father's), 
eruption  and  did  not  take  small-pox. 

22471.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  many  inmates  were 
there  in  the  two  houses  ? — There  was  one  child  un- 
vaccinated, slept  with  its  father  up  to  the  fourth  day 
of  the  eruption,  and  the  father  did  not  take  it. 

22.472.  That  was  a  quarantine  case  ? — Yes. 

22.473.  (Chairman.)  Were  you  hostile  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  scars  before  the  outbreak  in  Congleton  P — No. 

22.474.  But  you  write  very  strongly  against  it  ?' 
— Yes,  arising  from  the  experience  that  we  had. 

22.475.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  You  told  the  Commission  in 
your  evidence  here  that  yon  attach  very  little  value  to- 
statistics  based  upon  small  numbers  P-^— Yes,  quite  so, 
but  oae  attaches  a  comparative  value  to  things. 

22.476.  (Chairman.)  You  state  in  your  proof  that 
from  what  we  know,  or  are  supposed  to  know  of  the 
pathology"  of  vaccination  as  long  as  the  vaccine  is 
introduced,  it  is  immaterial  whether  at  1  p^int  or 
20,  so  that  it  was  not  merely  the  result  of  your  ex- 
perience alone;  you  hold  that  view  pathologically? — 
When  I  saw  this,  it  led  me  to  think  the  whole  matter 
over. 

22.477.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.  You  cannot  remember 
the  facts  about  the  other  case  ? — If  the  Commission 
wished  I  would  send  the  whole  facts  to  them. 

22.478.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  am  not  quite  clear 
what  your  position  is  now ;  what  view  do  you  take  of 
vaccination  ? — I  merely  doubt  that  it  effects  what  is 
clained  for  it. 

22.479.  But  "what  is  claimed  for  it "  is  a  very  vague 
term  ;  do  you  think  that  it  has  any  influence  in  pre- 
venting an  attack  of  small-pox  or  modifying  it  when  it 
occurs?— I  should  not  like  to  say,  I  think  so,  or 
to  say  anything  about  it,  because  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  studied  vaccination  at  all  thoroughly. 

22.480.  Your  mind  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion ? — It  is  quite  open. 

22.481.  Up  to  what  date  were  jou  a  firm  believer,  as 
I  believe  you  were,  in  vaccination  ? — Quite  up  to  the 
date  of  this  Commission.  What  led  me  to  inquire  into 
vaccination  as  vaccination  apart  from  the  marks,  was 
simply  the  fact  that  seeing  that  the  Government  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  grant  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  it,  there  must  be  some  grounds  for  doubting  it ; 
that  was  my  basis. 

22.482.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  tell  the 
Commission  in  a  few  words  what  were  the  facts  which 
induced  that  change  of  mind  in  you? — I  think  I  must 
ask  the  Commission  to  excuse  me  from  going  any 
further  into  the  matter. 

22.483.  You  would  rather  not  state  before  the  Com- 
mission any  of  the  grounds  upon  which  your  attitude 
towards  vaccination  has  been  changed  ? — Not  further 
than  those  I  have  stated. 

22.484.  I  think  all  we  have  explicitly  from  you  is  the 
appointment  of  this  Commission? — Except  that  I  found 
small- pox  occur  very  much  of  the  same  type  indiffe- 
rently in  the  vaccinated  and  in  the  unvaccinated  ;  that 
was  one  very  strong  point  with  me. 

22.485.  And  have  you  gone  carefully  into  that  at  all  ? 
— No,  I  have  not,  and  I  do  not  offer  any  evidence  upon 
that  point. 

22.486.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  I  suppose  you  have  given  up 
your  new  vaccination  theory  ? — No,  that  is  an  assump- 
tive theory  as  to  vaccination  in  its  relation  to  small- 
pox ;  to  make  it  applicable  to  vaccination  in  that  relation 
you  would  have  first  to  assume  that  vaccination  was  an 
equivalent  to  small-pox. 

22.487.  You  have  a  new  theory  as  to  vaccination  or 
re-vaccination  protecting  against  small-pox? — Yes,  and 
applicable  if  they  are. 

22.488.  (Mr.  Picton.)  As  Medical  Officer  is  it  your 
duty  to  observe  what  makes  for  the  public  health  ? — 
Decidedly. 

22.489.  Do  you  take  particular  notice  of  what  affects 
small-pox  ? — Yes. 

22.490.  Have  you  observed  within  your  experience 
that  vaccination  does  not  exclude  small-pox  ? — It  does 
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not  exclude  small-pox.  I  imagine  that  is  admitted  by 
everybody.  I  have  one  or  two  points  which  I  should 
like  to  add  to  my  evidence  in  chief.  These  are  my 
•objections  to  vaccination:  (1.)  That  the  operation 
•causes  suffering  in  all  cases,  increasing  with  the  number 
of  marks.  (2.)  That  extensive  inflammation,  perhaps 
simple  in  character,  is  often  set  up.  (3.)  That  bad 
arms  of  a  suspicious  character  often  occur,  where  the 
vaccination  wound  does  not  heal  from  three  to  six 
months,  and  then  only  after  more  or  less  specific 
treatment. 

22.491.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  experience 
there  ? — That  is  my  own  experience. 

22.492.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  do  yon  mean  by 
the  word  "  suspicious  "  ?— I  would  think  there  was  a 
certain  suspicion  of  syphilis. 

22.493.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  how  many  cases 
have' you  found  it  ? — I  have  not  the  cases  here,  but  they 
are  rather  common. 

22.494.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  speaking  of  cases 
vaccinated  by  yourself? — No,  not  necessarily  cases 
vaccinated  by  myself.  I  have  vaccinated  comparatively 
few  of  the  number  actually  vaccinated. 

22.495.  Are  you  not  a  Public  Vaccinator  ? — I  am,  but 
my  district  is  a  comparatively  trifling  one. 

22.496.  What  are  the  cases  that  you  have  seen 
vaccinated  ? — Cases  vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator 
mainly,  because  he  does  the  greater  number  of  the 
vaccinations. 

22.497.  They  come  to  you  to  be  treated  afterwards  ? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

22.498.  Have  you  any  notes  of  such  cases  ? — I  would 
prefer  not  to  give  you  notes  of  that  class  of  cases  ;  but 
I  would  come  to  the  next  point.  (4.)  That  syphilis  is 
undoubtedly  occasionally  communicated;  I  can  give 
cases  of  that.  I  am  only  giving  this  (the  suspicious  cases) 
as  a  matter  which  occasionally  comes  before  me.  I  do 
not  say  the  cases  are  cases  of  syphilis,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  describe  them  and  let  the  Commission  form 
their  own  opinionias  to  whether  they  are  syphilis  or  not. 

22.499.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  No  doubt  you  are 
aware  that  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
question  ? — Yes. 

22.500.  Are  the  Commission  to  understand  that  you 
have  seen  cases  about  which  you  have  entertained 
suspicion,  but  of  which  you  have  taken  no  record,  ' 
and  that  you  have  not  further  investigated  them  ? — 
'There  is  no  way  of  further  investigating  them.  In  the 
cases  I  have  described  here  as  suspicious  cases  there 
are  a  number  as  to  which  if  you  put  it  to  me  whether 
they  are  syphilis  or  not  I  could  not  say  that  they 
were  not  syphilis. 

22.501.  Have  you  notes  of  those  cases  ? — I  have  not. 

22.502.  Could  you  produce  notes  of  a  single  case  of  a 
suspicious  nature  ? — No,  but  I  can  produce  several  of 
the  t  a«os  themselves  and  1  will  produce  notes  of  two 
cases  of  undoubted  syphilis.  I  have  the  notes  of  one 
case  here,  and  I  could  send  the  Commission  the  other. 

22.503.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  I  understand 
that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  which  you  suppose  to  be  syphilis,  and 
that  you  take  no  further  notice  concerning  them,  but 
simply  pass  them  off  as  probable  syphilis  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  we  could  do  otherwise  very  well,  even 
supposing  we  knew  them  to  be  syphilis. 

22.504.  (Br.  Bristoive.)  You  do  not  know  them  to  have 
been  syphilis  then  ? — I  suspect  them  to  be  syphilis  on 
account  of  their  not  healing  up  and  requiring  special 
treatment  to  get  them  to  heal ;  but  I  do  not  make 
any  point  of  those.  I  say  I  have  had  two  cases 
of  undoubted  syphilis. 

22.505.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  read  what  note  you 
have  of  either  of  those  cases? — "  F.  B.,  12  years 
"  next  October.  Vaccinated  at  six  months,  with  four 
"  marks.  The  marks  did  not  heal  for  three  months, 
"  and  were  long  before  then  in  one  hole." 

22.506.  Whose  account  is  this  you  are  reading? — My 
own,  confirmed  by  the  doctor  who  vaccinated  the  child, 
and  who  does  not  make  any  concealment  about  it.  I 
saw  the  later  symptoms.  "  Had  a  rash  over  the  body 
"  of  a  dark  reddish  colour  long  before  the  arm 
*'  healed." 

22.507.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  you  see  that  ?— I 
did  not  see  that.     ' '  When  rash  appeared  sent  for 


"  doctor  who  vaccinated  child,  and  he  gave  it  medicine 
"  and  a  wash  for  the  arm  under  which  it  healed  slowly. 
"  Brought  tome"  (that  is  myself)  "in  October  with 
"  rupial  ulcers,  three  or  four,  one  on  occiput  and  one 
"  on  parietal."    Treated  as  syphilis. 

22.508.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  make  any  investigation 
as  to  the  parents,  whether  there  was  any  chance  of 
there  being  any  hereditary  taint  ? — I  know  the  parents 
very  well,  and  I  did  not  make  any  investigation  to  that 
effect.  I  knew  them  to  be  "healthy,  and  they  had  a 
large  family  all  very  healthy.  This  thing  happened  as 
you  would  expect  it  to  happen,  and  at  the  time  it  should 
have  happened  after  vaccination. 

22.509.  (Br.  Bristoive.)  How  long  after  the  vaccina- 
tion ? — "  The  marks  did  not  heal  for  three  months,  and 
"  were  long  before  that  in  one  hole.  Had  a  rash  over 
"  the  body  of  a  dark  reddish  colour  long  before  the 
"  arm  healed,"  that  was  before  the  three  months. 

22.510.  You  have  not  got  the  date  when  the  rash 
appeared,  which  is  a  very  important  thing  ? — No,  a 
woman  of  this  class  would  not  remember  that;  with 
accuracy. 

22.511.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  said  you  knew  the 
gentleman  who  vaccinated  the  child  ;  did  you  make  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  vaccinif'er  ? — The  medical  man  who 
vaccinated  the  child  got  his  vaccine  from  a  Public 
Vaccinator,  he  was  so  much  put  about  when  this  rash 
appeared  that  he  and  the  Public  Vaccinator  both  went 
into  it,  and  they  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  syphilis. 

22.512.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  colour  is  a  rash 
in  general ;  what  would  be  the  colour  of  an  ordinary 
rash  ;  what  colour  would  you.  expect  a  mother  to  call 
it  P — She  would  call  it  a  reddish  or  brownish  colour. 

22.513.  And  it  would  be  quite  right  to  describe  it  so  ? 
—Yes. 

22.514.  Would  such  a  description  be  worth  anything 
at  all? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  a  great  deal, 
because  the  rash  is  just  what  you  expect. 

22.515.  But  would  the  fact  of  the  mother  describing 
the  rash  as  a  dark  reddish  rash  be  of  any  importance  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  of  the  greatest  importance. 

22.516.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  not  a  number  of  rashes 
independent  of  vaccination  which  occur  in  children  ? — 
But  not  followed  by  rupial  ulcers. 

22.517.  (Mr.  Piclon.)  You  interpreted  the  rash  by 
your  later  observations  ? — Yes,  you  expect  other 
rashes. 

22.518.  The  statement  of  the  mother's  description 
could  hardly  be  called  your  interpretation  P — If  there 
were  nothing  but  the  mother's  description  I  would 
throw  the  thing  aside. 

22.519.  (Chairman.)  You  did  not  see  the  child  for  a 
year  after  the  vaccination  ? — No. 

22.520.  Did  any  medical  man  see  it  in  the  interval  ? 
— Yes,  the  doctor  who  vaccinated  it  saw  it  up  to  the 
time  that  I  was  called  in. 

22.521.  (Mr..  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  attended  the 
child  since  at  all  ? — I  saw  the  child  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

22.522.  Is  it  still  ill? — It  is  quite  well  now,  appa- 
rently ;  it  is  a  little  child,  for  a  child  of  12  years  of 
age. 

22.523.  How  long  did  it  remain  ill  ? — I  think  it  was 
three  years  or  so  before  it  was  anything  like  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

22.524.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  At  the  time  you  saw 
the  patient  was  there  anything  else  to  be  observed 
besides  the  rupial  ulcers  ? — No,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember. 

22.525.  That  was  the  sole  thing? — Yes. 

22.526.  Where  were  the  rupial  ulcers  ? — One  was  on 
the  back  of  the  bead  on  the  occiput,  one  on  the  parietal 
region,  and  one  low  in  the  neck. 

22.527.  They  were  confined  to  that  region  ? — Yes. 

22.528.  On  what  ground  do  you  call  them  rupial 
ulcers,  from  what  you  saw? — Prom  what  I  saw  of 
them  ;  there  were  large  limpet  shell  crusts  formed 
upon  them  ;  those  c  ime  off,  and  I  saw  a  nasty  un- 
healthy ulcer  (vith  elevated  edges,  hard  base,  and  so 
on  ;  those  crusts  would  come  off  and  come  on  again. 

22.529.  What  size  were  t  he  ulcers  ? — They  were  very 
large,  and  later  on  they  were  the  size  of  a  halfpenny. 
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22.530.  What  size  were  they  at  their  largest  ? — I 
should  think  those  ulcers  would  not  be  much  less  than 
the  size  of  a  penny. 

22.531.  Each  of  them  ?— Yes. 

22.532.  "Was  that  the  size  of  the  limpet  crust  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  was. 

22.533.  Was  the  limpet  crust  nearly  of  that  size? — I 
think  it  was. 

22.534.  What  size  should  you  say  it  was  P — I  cannot 
tell  exactly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  much 
lesd  than  the  size  of  the  ulcer. 

29.535.  That  would  be  nearly  the  size  of  a  penny  ? — 
It  perhaps  might  uot  be  quite  that  size. 

22.536.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  say  the  child 
is  still  suffering  from  ulcers? — No,  the  child  is  quite 
well  now  ;  those  were  the  ulcers  I  saw  11  years  ago 
that  1  was  speaking  of. 

22.537.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  The  ulcers  were  indu- 
rated throughout  ? — Yes. 

22.538.  Is  that  the  usual  character  of  a  syphilitic 
rupial  ulcer  to  be  indurated  throughout. ;  those  would 
be  tertiary  ulcers? — Yes,  the  rupial  symptom  is  gene- 
rally tertiary. 

22.539.  Is  that  the  general  character  of  it  ? — I  do  not 
see  a  great  deal  of  syphilis,  and  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
positively  as  to  it. 


22.540.  But  you  speak  rather  positively  of  these  as 
being  rupial  ulcers  ? — Yes,  they  struck  me  as  being 
rupial  ulcers,  and  the  doctor  who  saw  the  child  agreed 
with  me  as  to  their  being  rupial  ulcers.  Then  I  should 
like  to  add  my  fifth  point  of  objection  :  That  supposing 
syphilis  to  be  occasionally  communicated,  and  that 
vaccination  affords  the  protection  from  small-pox  it  is 
contended  it  does,  it  is  fairly  open  to  debate  whether, 
even  on  economic  grounds,  the  practice  can  be  justi- 
fied. 

22.541.  {Chairman.)  That  would  have  to  be  for  the 
Commission  to  determine.  Now,  with  reference  to  your 
second  case,  what  is  that? — That  is  a  child  whom  I 
myself  saw  after  vaccination  ;  it  had  syphilitic  roseola 
and  a  bad  arm ;  after  that  the  child  had  mucous 
tubercles,  a  sore  mouth,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

22.542.  How  long  ago  was  tha.t? — That  child  is  now 
four  years  of  age. 

22.543.  This  was  sojn  after  ic  was  six  months  old,  or 
before  ? — I  have  not  the  notes  of  that  case  with  me.  I 
think  the  child  would  be  three  or  four  months  old ;  it 
was  vaccinated  at  the  usual  time. 

22.544.  Did  you  vaccinate  the  child? — No. 

22.545.  Who  did  ?— I  ■  think  it  was  the  Public  Vacci- 
nator, but  cannot  say  positively. 
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22.546.  {Sir  James  Paget.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  practising  in  Clapton 
Square  ? — Yes. 

22.547.  You  were  formerly  resident  physician  and 
house  surgeon  at  the  London  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

22.548.  You  wish  to  speak  of  cases  of  bad  sequels  of 
vaccination ;  will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  the 
cases  are  ? — These  were  a  series  of  cases  which  I 
vaccinated  two  years  or  so  ago  which  were  followed  by 
severe  erysipelas.  I  took  a  few  notes,  if  I  may  refer  to 
them. 


22,549. 
-Yes. 


They  were,  you  say,  vaccinated  by  yourself  ? 


22.550.  What  was  the  lymph  that  was  supplied  to 
you  ? — It  was  calf  lymph  from  the  Marylebone  Road — 
Dr.  Renner's.  I  have  always  got  lymph  from  him  for 
some  seven  or  eight  years  past.  I  had  at  one  time  two 
or  three  nasty  cases  arising  from  the  use  of  human 
lymph,  and  since  then  I  have  used  only  calf  lymph ; 
this  has  been  the  only  series  of  bad  cases  I  have  had 
with  calf  lymph.  One  of  the  cases  has  been  mentioned 
to  the  Commission  by  a  friend  of  mine  Mr.  Beurle  who 
happened  to  hear  of  it,  of  the  name  of  Grace  Maffia. 
{See  Questions  12,443-6.)  The  child  was  born  on 
August  4th ;  it  was  vaccinated  on  22nd  of  October ; 
on  the  29th  of  October  I  certified  it  as  a  successful 
vaccination  running  the  normal  course.  I  have  no 
notes  between  the  29th  of  October  and  the  15th  Novem- 
ber, although  I  find  by  my  ledger  that  I  saw  the 
child  twice  during  that  time.  On  the  15th  Novem- 
ber I  was  called  to  see  the  child,  its  temperature  was 


105  ;  there  was  induration  round  the  sores  and  redness 
extending  down  the  right  arm  (which  had  been  vac- 
cinated) distinctly  erysipelatous  ;  it  travelled  down  the 
right  arm  and  across  to  the  left  arm  and  down  the  left 
arm.  Prom  November  15th  to  November  28th  the  child 
was  very  ill,  its  temperature  varying  between  103  and 
105  ;  for  two  or  three  days  I  thought  the  child  was 
going  to  die.  On  the  28th  November  the  child  was 
getting  convalescent,  the  redness  leaving  the  left  hand. 
Another  child  was  vaccinated  at  the  same  date  from 
the  same  lymph,  ran  the  same  course,  certified  as 
successfully  vaccinated  on  the  29th  of  October  normal 
vesicles.  I  was  called  on  November  5th  to  see  that  child, 
the  last  having  been  the  15th.  There  was  erysipelas  in 
that  case,  with  sores  with  hardness  round  them  and 
axillary  abscess  ;  the  child  was  very  ill  from  November 
10th  to  November  20th.  Another  child  vaccinated  at 
the  same  date  and  certified  "  ordinary  "  ;  on  the  same 
day  had  erysipelas  ;  abscess  in  the  axilla,  sloughing 
sores,  ill  from  the  10th  to  the  15th.  There  were  three 
other  cases  which  had  erysipelas  all  more  or  less  slightly, 
not  so  as  to  make  me  anxious  ;  but  being  connected  in 
this  way  with  the  three  I  have  just  mentioned  I  looked 
them  up,  I  generally  get  three  tubes  from  Dr.  Renner 
at  one  time  and  vaccinate  six  children  with  them. 

22.551.  Were  those  the  only  six  vaccinated  from  that 
lymph  ? — Yes,  three  being  slightly,  and  the  other  three 
severely  ill. 

22.552.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  make  any 
special  inquiries  as  to  the  lymph  from  the  establishment 
from  which  you  got  it  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  I  think  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Renner  and  said  that  it  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
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22.553.  But  you  did  not  pursue  any  investigation,  and 
so  far  as  you  know,  perhaps,  Dr.  Eenner  did  not,  from 
your  information,  take  any  steps  to  pursue  any  investiga- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  I  received  any  reply  from  Dr. 
Eenner  about  it.  I  did  not  intend  to  report  the  case 
[at  all,  but  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  anti-vaccinator, 
has  been  worrying  me  to  come  and  state  these  cases  to 
the  Commission. 

22.554.  [Dr.  Bristowe.)  Did  you  obtain  the  three  tubes 
at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

22.555.  Did  you  mix  the  lymph  ?—  No  ;  I  always  break 
a  tube  and  vaccinate  two  children  from  it.  I  do  not 
break  a  second  tube  until  the  first  is  used. 

22,556*.  So  that,  supposing  the  first  tube  to  have  been 
contaminated,  there  was  no  possibility  of  more  than  two 
children  being  affected  by  it  ? — No,  because  I  do  not 
!  vaccinate  at  my  surgery,  but  I  call  at  patients'  houses. 

22.557.  The  first  cases  appeared  to  be  going  on  well 
on  your  second  visits? — In  the  first  case  1  was  15  days 
before  I  saw  the  child,  in  the  second  12  days,  and  in  the 
third  10  days. 

22.558.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Were  the  two  case3 
which  were  less  severe  vaccinated  from  the  same  tubeP 
— That  I  cannot  say  ;  there  were  three  cases  less  severe. 

22.559.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  And  they  were  all  vacci- 
nated in  their  own  houses? — Yes. 

22.560.  (Sir  William  Savory."1  But  in  different  housos  P 
—Yes. 

22.561.  (Mr.  Bright)  Were  they  in  a  class  of  houses 
.were  the  children  would  be  likely  to  be  kept  clean  and 
well  attended  to  ? — In  the  case  of  two  of  them  distinctly 
|so  ;  the  others  were  of  a  medium  ciass. 

22.562.  Not  of  the  poorest  class? — No,  none  of  them 
were  of  the  poorest  class. 

22,5^3.  (Mr.  Meadotvs  White.)  Have  you  had  any  other 
cases  of  erysipelas  with  calf  lymph? — No,  never. 

22.564.  How  many  years  have  you  been  vaccinating 
with  calf  lymph  ? — Eight  or  nine  years. 

22.565.  How  many  patients  do  you  suppose  you  have 
vaccinated  ? — I  suppose  I  have  vaccinated  about  100 
cases  a  year. 

22.566.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  was  the  date  of 
the  vaccination  in  the  first  case  ?— October  22nd  ;  they 
were  all  vaccinated  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  October. 

22.567.  On  what  day  did  you  see  the  first  case  ? — 
November  15th. 

22.568.  That  will  be  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  ? 
— They  were  certified  as  successful  on  October  29th  ;  it 
would  be  17  days  after  that. 

[  22,569.  What  was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  erysipelas  ? — November  15th  was  the  date  when  it 
was  really  ill. 

22.570.  That  was  between  three  weeks  and  a  month 
after  vaccination,  was  not  it ;  it  would  have  been  24 
days  ? — Yes. 

22.571.  Did  not  the  erysipelas  commence  till  24  days 
after  the  vaccination  in  the  first  case  ? — I  cannot  say 
whether  it  did  or  not ;  I  see  by  my  ledger  I  had  seen 
the  child  in  the  meantime,  but  I  have  no  notes  of  it. 

22.572.  You  have  no  notes  whether  or  not  it  had  any 
erysipelas  before  the  24th  day ;  it  is  important  with 
reference  to  the  question  whether  the  erysipelas  was 
conveyed  by  the  vaccine  lymph  or  from  some  subsequent 
source? — That  I  cannot  say,  I  have  no  notes  of  that. 

22.573.  In  what  condition  was  the  vaccine  vesicle  on 
the  last  occasion  you  saw  it  before  the  erysipelas  mani- 
fested itself  ? — There  were  three  vesicles. 

22.574.  What  was  the  condition  of  them  on  the  last 
occasion  you  saw  the  child  before  the  15th  November  ? 
— From  what  I  remember  they  were  perfectly  normal 
vesicles. 

22.575.  Then  they  must  have  been  pretty  well 
healed  ? — Do  you  mean  when  I  saw  them  at  the  in- 
spection ? 

22.576.  Upon  the  22nd  of  October  you  vacoinated ; 
you  saw  the  erysipelas  on  the  15th  of  November,  and 
you  had  seen  the  child  between  those  two  dates  ?-T 

I  had  seen  it  between  those  twc  dates,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it.    My  ledger  says  "  a  visit." 

22.577.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  you  must 
have  seen  it  upon  the  29th  ? — I  saw  it  upon  the  29th, 
and  I  certified  that  it  was  then  a  normal  vaccination . 


22.578.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
unless  something  went  wrong  before  the  occurrence  of  It.  D.  Smith, 
the  erysipelas  those  vaccine  vesicles  must  have  been  M.B.C.S. 

practically  healed  ? — They  should  have  been,  but  I   

have  no  notes  as  to  what  state  they  were  in  ;  my  impres-  18  May  1892. 

sion  is  that  they  could  not  have  been  right.   

22.579.  What  condition  were  they  in  when  you  saw 
them  upon  the  J  5th  of  November  ? — There  were  nasty 
sloughing  sores  then. 

22.580.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  with  reference  to 
that  point,  the  condition  of  the  sores  previously  ? — 
Had  I  thought  of  reporting  them  I  should  have  made 
notes  at  the  time,  but  I  am  now  spjaking  of  the  vear 
1890. 

22.581.  But  those  notes  you  are  referring  to  are  not 
made  from  memory? — No  ;  after  the  15th  of  November 
I  have  notes. 

22.582.  When  did  the  erysipelas  appear  in  the  second 
case  which  was  vaccinated  upon  the  22nd  of  October? 
—Erysipelas  appeared  upon  November  5th,  followed 
by  axillary  abscess,  and  the  child  very  ill  from  the  10th 
to  the  20th. 

22.583.  Then  the  erysipelas  appeared  10  days  earlier 
in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

22.584.  And  in  the  third  case  ? — The  child  was  very 
ill  from  November  the  10th  to  November  the  15th. 

22.585.  That  was  five  days  earlier,  while  the  second 
case  was  10  days  earlier  than  the  first  case  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a  difference  of  10  days. 

22.586.  They  all  recovered,  did  they  not  ? — Yes,  they 
all  got  well. 

22.587.  Those  are  the  only  cases,  I  understand,  that 
you  have  seen  of  erysipelas  following  vaccination  ? — 
Speaking  from  memory,  I  should  say  that  they  are  the 
only  cases  I  have  seen  go  wrong  after  the  use  of  calf 
lymph.  I  may  have  had  a  little  trouble,  but  nothing 
to  make  me  anxious  at  all  after  calf  lymph  has  been 
used. 

22.588.  It  is  rather  odd,  is  it  not,  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence of  erysipelas  in  those  three  cases  ? — The  period  of 
incubation  of  erysipelas  is  not  very  definite,  is  it  ? 

22.589.  Certainly  not,  but  nearly  a  month  is  rather 
a  long  time  ? — 10  days  is  the  difference  here. 

22.590.  In  the  first  case  you  have  24  days  ? — 24  days 
from  the  vaccination  to  the  date  of  the  erysipelas.  I 
think  I  saw  the  case  in  the  meantime,  but  I  have  no 
notes  of  it.    From  my  ledger  I  know  I  saw  the  case. 

22.591.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  say  there  was 
no  erysipelas  in  the  first  case  before  the  15th  of  No- 
vember ? — I  am  not. 

22.592.  So  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that 
the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  erysipelas  in  the  first 
case  was  the  15th  November  ? — Except  that  I  have  a 
note  that  erysipelas  appeared  on  the  15th. 

22.593.  Hal  you  visited  the  case  prior  to  the  15th  p 
— 1  believe  I  had. 

22.594.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  the  date 
that  you  attended  it  first  ? — I  did  not  make  a  note  of 
it. 

22.595.  Do  you  thins  if  the  sores  were  in  a  sloughing 
state  upon  the  15th  of  November  with  erysipelas  around 
them  that  the  erysipelas  had  only  commenced  upon  the 
15th  of  November  ? — Looking  back  to  the  case,  I  think 
the  child  bad  been  ill  two  or  three  days  when  I  saw  it 
upon  the  15th.  I  think  there  had  been  erysipelas  two 
or  three  days  before,  but  I  am  only  speaking  from 
memory. 

22.596.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  erysipelas  in 
those  six  cases  ? — I  can  only  attribute  it  to  vaccination. 

22.597.  Was  there  any  other  common  fact  as  to  those- 
six  children  beyond  the  fact  of  the  vaccination  ? — I 
think  not. 

22.598.  They  were  vaccinated  in  different  houses  ? 
— Yes,  one  of  them  was  a  well-to-do  patient,  one  was 
a  butcher,  and  one  was  in  flats  well  ventilated  and 
healthy. 

22.599.  (Mr.  Bright.)   No  two  were  in  the  same 
house  ? — No. 

22.600.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  There  was  no 
erysipelas  about  at  the  time  so  far  as  you  know  ? — So 
far  as  I  remember.  I  do  not  remember  attending  any 
erysipelas  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  22,601.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 

It.  D.  Sm-lh,  that  you  thought  you  would  not  have  heard  of  the 

M.R.C.S.  three  last  cases  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  you 

  purposely  hunted  them  up  ? — I  hunted  them  up  simply 

18  May  1802.  to  complete  the  cases  of  the  six  children  to  form  a 
  report. 

22.602.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Did  you  get  those  three  tubes 
all  at  once  ? — Yes. 

22.603.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  there  any  number  affixed  to 
the  tubes  you  get  from  Dr.  Renner  P — Always,  but  I 
do  not  keep  the  numbers. 

22.604.  (Mr.  Meadows  While.)  Did  Dr.  Renner  make 
any  inquiry? — He  did  not  send  me  any  reply. 

22.605.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  remember  writing  to 
him  ? — 1  do.  I  complained  to  him  that  the  lymph  had 
not  been  satisfactory. 

22.606.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  resorted  to  calf 
lymph  because  of  one  or  two  nasty  cases  you  had  had  with 
human  lymph ;  could  you  give  the  Commission  any 
detail  about  those  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  date  at  all ; 
but  I  have  a  family  living  at  the  bottom  of  Clapton 
Park,  amongst  whom  there  was  one  death.  The  anti- 
vaceinationists  made  a  great  stir  about  that ;  they  had  a 
procession  which  halted  outside  my  house  with  banners, 
"A  doctor  legally  qualified  to  kill,"  and  so  on,  which 
rather  annoyed  me,  and  from  that  time  I  have  never 
used  human  lymph. 

22.607.  What  was  the  cause  of  death  in  that  case  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  cause  was  vaccination  ;  it  was  really 
scarlet  fever,  I  believe  ;  the  Local  Government  Board 
wrote  to  me  and  there  was  a  correspondence  upon  it. 

22.608.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  do  not  connect 
vaccination  with  that  case  ? — It  was  not  the  vaccination 
which  caused  the  death. 

22.609.  Then  it  was  the  procession  which  stopped 
the  use  of  human  lymph  ? — Quite  so  ;  there  was  a  pro- 
cession outside  my  house  with  flags  and  banners,  and 
I  did  not  like  it. 

22.610.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  that  the  only  case,  you 
had  in  mind  in  speaking  of  human  lymph  ? — I  have 
several  cases  of  human  lymph,  but  I  could  not  give 
anything  more  precise  than  that. 

22.611.  You  used  the  word  "  nasty  "  ;  in  what  sense 
■did  you  use  it,  a  social  sense,  or  a  pathological  sense  ? 
— I  had  one  case  with  all  the  appearance  of  indurated 
sores  after  vaccination,  followed  by  a  well  marked  rash, 
the  child  ultimately  got  quite  well ;  but  I  thought  it 
was  syphilised,  and  in  another  case  it  was  followed  by 
a  nasty  eczema  which  was  persistent  for  some  months. 

22.612.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  case  is  certified  as 
normal  upon  the  eighth  day,  that  is  any  guarantee  that 
no  ill-result  will  follow  subsequently  ? — Those  cases 
would  rather  prove  otherwise,  I  think. 

22.613.  Although  I  understood  you  to  definitely 
attribute  the  untoward  results  in  all  those  cases  to 
vaccination  ?  — Because  I  could  not  account  for  them  in 
any  other  way. 

22.614.  Except  that  you  were  pressed  to  mention 
these  cases,  1  understand  that  you  would  not  have 
reported  them? — No;  there  has  been  a  correspondence 
ever  since  January,  to  try  to  get  me  up  here  before  this 
Commission  ;  I  did  not  want  to  come. 

22.615.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  think  you  said  that 
in  those  cases  you  were  speaking  of,  the  six  cases,  three 
•of  them  had  induration  ? — Induration  round  the  sores, 
but  not  followed  by  any  rash  afterwards. 

22.616.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  offer  to  the 
Commission  any  evidence  from  your  own  experience 
upon  any  of  the  other  points  within  our  purview  ;  have 
you  aDy  evidence  to  offer,  for  example,  upon  the  subject 
of  means  other  than  vaccination  for  combating  small- 
pox ? — Better  sanitation  in  the  poorer  houses;  and  I 
like  isolation  itself  in  the  house  where  the  disease  takes 
place  better  than  a  hospital  treatment ;  we  generally 
vaccinate,  but  whether  we  do  or  we  do  not  we  do  not 
get  the  small-pox  spread  in  the  same  house. 

22.617.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  continue  to  vac- 
cinate ? — Yes,  if  there  was  a  case  in  my  family,  or  if  I 
came  across  small-pox,  I  should  vaccinate  my  children 
and  myself  to-morrow. 

22.618.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Those  disadvantageous 
results  of  which  you  have  told  the  Commission  have 
not  shaken  your  faith  r — No. 


22.619.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  I  think  you  wish  to  speak 
of  some  of  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  present 
method  of  public  vaccination  ? — I  do  not  like  the  present 
method  of  public  vaccination.  I  tLink  that  e\ury 
medical  man  should  be  a  vaccinator,  so  that  the  public 
should  go  to  the  medical  man  to  be  vaccinated  free  of 
cost ;  half  the  outcry  is  about  going  to  a  strange  place, 
and  going  to  a  Public  Vaccinator  as  they  think. 

22.620.  [Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  P — I  am. 

22.621.  How  does  the  question  stand  as  legards 
prosecutions  in  Hackney  P — We  are  not  prosecuting 
during  the  sittings  of  this  Commission. 

22.622.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  one  <_ase  you 
thought  syphilisation  had  taken  place  through  the 
vaccine  ? — I  did ;  it  was  a  child  where  there  was 
distinctly  a  hardness  around  the  vesicles,  and  followed 
afterwards  by  a  rash  ;  but  there  were  no  symptoms 
after  that.    The  child  got  quite  well. 

22.623.  Did  the  child  get  quite  well  without  any 
special  treatment? — 1  probably  gave  a  Kfew  grey 
powders  or  something  like  that,  but  the  child  got  quite 
well. 

22.624.  You  did  not  inqn're  into  the  case  to  nscertam 
if  there  was  any  reason  to  think  that  the  child  had  been 
syphilised  by  vaccination  ? — I  think  the  child  it  was 
vaccinated  irom  came  out  in  sores,  but  I  have  no  notes 
as  to  the  facts. 

22.625.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Did  you  vaccinate  others 
from  the  same  source  at  the  same  time  P — I  do  not 
remember. 

22.626.  Do  you  remember  how  soon  the  indmation  of 
the  sore  appeared  after  vaccination  ? — No,  it  would 
probably  be  normal  for  tome  time.  I  had  been  called 
in,  but  what  length  of  time  it  was  I  cannot  say. 

22.627.  Do  you  feel  any  confidence  in  suggesting 
that  this  was  a  case  of  syphilis  P — I  think  it  was. 

22.628.  The  child  got  well  without  any  definite 
treatment  ? — I  should  have  been  sure  to  give  it  some 
grey  powders. 

22.629.  The  child  got  quite  well  P— Yes. 

22.630.  Is  the  child  still  under  observation  P — I  saw 
the  child  some  few  weeks  ago. 

22.631.  How  long  did  the  eruption  remain  out  ? — I 
do  not  remember. 

22.632.  Do  you  really  think  it  was  syphilised? — I 
really  think  it  was  a  case  of  syphilis. 

22.633.  You  did  not  get  anyone  else  to  see  the  case, 
did  you  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

22.634.  Whom  else  did  you  get  to  see  the  case  ? — It 
was  seen  by  three  or  four,  but  I  do  not  remember  their 
names. 

22.635.  (Br.  Collins)  Did  they  confirm  your  diagnosis 
or  otherwise? — I  rather  think  there  was  a  dispute  upon 
the  point.    I  cannot  say  now. 

22.636.  (Mr.  Bright.)  This  occurred  some  years  ago  ? 
— Yes,  it  occurred  some  years  ago. 

22.637.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  the  child  has  remained 
well  since,  has  it  P—  I  saw  the  child  some  weeks  ago, 
and  it  was  not  suffering  that  way  then. 

22.638.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  it  a  very  slight  affair?— 
Yes.  but  in  the  case  of  any  ra-di  after  vaccination  1 
should  be  sure  to  get  in  someone  to  see  it. 

22.639.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  That  is  the  only  case  you  have 
had  under  your  care  in  which  you  have  suspected  that 
syphilis  was  caused  by  vaccination  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
only  case  of  vaccination  in  which  I  saw  a  rash  after- 
wards which  I  should  think  was  syphilitic  ;  we  fre- 
quently do  not  take  notes  in  cases. 

22,610.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  a  case  of  syphilis  after 
vaccination  is  a  case  of  extreme  interest  p — IMo  d  mbt. 

22.641.  Have  you  really  preserved  no  note  of  it  at 
all  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  any. 

22.642.  Nor  of  those  whom  you  consulted  P — I  do  not 
think  I  have  any. 

22.643.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Was  the  first  case,  1he 
case  of  Grace  Mama,  which  has  been  mentioned  1o  the 
Commission,  one  of  the  most  severe  cases  ? — It  is  by 
far  the  moat  severe  case. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  Henky  Bltjmbekg,  M.D.,  examined. 


I  22,644.  (Chairman.)  You  practise  as  a  physician  at 
Southport? — Yes. 

22,615.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  of  hospital 
arid  private  practice  ?— Yes,  for  very  nearly  40  years. 

22,646.  You  have  long  been  connected,  I  believe,  with 
the  North  of  England  Children's  Sanatorium  at  South- 
port  ? — Yes. 

22.617.  And  there  you  hnve  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  influence  of  vaccination  ? — Yes,  to  a 
great  extent. 

22.618.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  the  chief  facts 
you  have  observed  ? — I  was  the  founder  of  the  Sana- 
torium about  the  year  1859,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  about  6,000  children  in  it ;  it  is  connected  with  the 
Cotton  Famine  Fund.  In  the  Cotton  Famine  Fund  the 
trustees  gave  us  a  large  sum,  and  they  reserved  to 

1  themselves  the  right  of  having  always  30  beds  at  their 
disposal,  which  are  filled  with  children  who  come  from 
j  different  hospitals  in  Lancashire,  free.  Therefore  it  is 
a  very  good  place  to  study  their  diseases.  Now  the 
I  princip  il  diseases  which  we  have  to  battle  with  in  the 
I  Sanatorium  are  strumous,  in  fact,  struma  represents 
,  about  half  the  cases,  and  in  dealing  with  them  my 
I  attention  was  a  good  deal  called  to  the  cause  of  struma, 
j  About  26  or  27  years  ago  I  believed  fully  in  vaccina- 
j  tion,  but  I  examined  many  of  these  children  and  I 
'  cross-questioned  the  mothers  or  the  relations  who 
brought  them,  and  they  very  often  told  me,  in  identical 
words  very  nearly,  "  The  child  was  strong  and  healthy 
"  until  it  was  vaccinated,  then  it  began  to  be  ill-tem- 
'"  pered,  and  had  blotches  and  boils ;  "  so  I  connected 
the  two  and  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  consequence  was  that  I  lost  somewhat  my 
high  opinion  of  vaccination,  and  then  I  gave  it  up 
entirely,  so  much  so  that,  having  five  children  of  my 
own,  I  have  not  vaccinated  one  of  them.  One  of  them 
is  a  doctor  himself.  The  connexion  between  struma 
and  vaccination  seems  to  present  very  curious  pheno- 
mena ;  I  have  found  that  the  struma  of  vaccination 
differs  somewhat  from  the  general  struma.  I  have 
found  that  it  does  not  affect  so  much  the  bones  as,  for 
instance,  syphilitic  struma  does  ;  syphilitic  struma,  as  a 
rule,  I  should  say.  ends  in  hip-joint  disease.  We  have  a 
great  many  hip-joint  disease  cases  in  our  hospital,  and 
we  trace  that  a  good  deal  to  syphilis.  Now  the  struma 
of  vaccination  seems  to  attack  simply  the  glands, 
particularly  of  course  the  cervical  glands,  and  there 
are  abscesses  continually  in  different  parts  of  the 
glandular  system.  The  mode  in  which  it  proceeds 
(this  is  partly  thoretical,  of  course  ;  we  must  form  some 
hypothesis  in  these  cases  as  they  are  not  susceptible 
of  absolute  demonstration,  but  ray  opinion  from  what 
I  have  observed  of  the  mode  in  which  it  proceeds)  is 
this :  some  vaccine  matter  is  had  from  the  child  of  a 
tuberculous  father  or  mother,  then  a  healthy  child  is 
vaccinated  with  it ;  the  first  year  or  two  after  vaccina- 
tion it  only  shows  some  blotches  or  boils  sometimes. 
Then  struma  begins,  and  struma  is  of  two  different 
kinds,  which  we  all  know  of  course  ;  it  is  either  erethic 
or  torpid,  the  erethic  struma  predisposes  very  much  to 
tubercular  consumption.  I  have  worked  out  that  mode 
in  my  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Scrofulosis  which 
appeared  in  1885.  The  connexion  between  struma  and 
phthisis  is  pretty  well  admitted,  I  should  say;  the  torpid 
variety  does  not  lead  to  anything  of  the  kind  as  a  rule. 
From  my  experience,  which  is  pretty  large,  1  should  say 
the  torpid  variety  ends  simply  in  general  weakness, 
and  a  sort  of  peculiar  habit  of  body,  thick  lips,  thick 
nose,  and  general  torpidity,  even  of  the  intellect. 
Another  reason  why  I  should  say  there  is  a  connexion 
brtween  vaccination  and  struma,  or  scrofulosis,  is  the 
curious  fact  that  although  sanitary  knowledge  has 
increased  so  wonderfully  among  the  middle  and  the 
higher  classes,  and  although  physical  education  is  really 
excellent  now,  still  we  see  even  among  the  middle  and 
higher  classes,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  even  in  the 
highest  class,  very  often  in  young  girls  and  boys  scars 
on  the  neck.  Now  those  scars  proceed  nearly  always 
from  strumous  glandular  swellings.  I  beg  to  ask 
where  do  those  children,  very  often  of  very  healthy 
and  physically  strong  parents,  get  that  horrible  thing, 
that  scrofulosis  ? 

22,649.  Would  you  say  they  all  get  it  from  vaccina- 
tion?— I  would  not  say  absolutely  all,  but  I  should  say 
the  probability  is  that  some  get  it.  Now  in  the  lower 
classes  we  know  that  where  struma  proceeds  very  largely 
from  quite  different  causes,  imperfect  sanitation,  de- 
fective clothing,  and  conditions,  particularly  insufficient 


food  produce  struma,  but  where  do  the  higher  classes 
get  theirs  from  ? 

22.650.  Have  ycu  any  positive  evidence  to  show  that 
the  higher  classes  get  it  from  vaccination? — No,  I  have 
no  positive  evidence  except  the  following  :  that  I  have 
found  cases  in  my  own  practice  where  vaccination 
affected  the  glandular  system  nearly  immediately  ;  the 
axillary  glands  are  often  in  a  swollen  condition  after 
vaccination,  and  in  some  cases  after  re- vaccination, 
even,  I  have  found  glandular  swellings,  not  only  in  the 
axillary  part,  but  also  in  the  cervical  glands.  The 
effect  which  the  introduction  of  a  virus  has  is  so  much 
more  marked  in  the  infantile  constitution  than  it  would 
be  in  a  grown-up  man.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should 
like  to  read  the  opinion  of  Professor  Felix  Von  Nie- 
meyer,  which  has  been  translated  ;  it  is  this  :  "  The 
"  injurious  influence  which  diseases  have  on  the  con- 
"  stitution,  and  thereby  on  the  tendency  to  consump- 
"  tion,  manifests  itself  most  frequently  and  in  the 
"  most  lasting  manner  in  earliest  infancy.  It  is  for- 
"  tunate  if  children  escape  disease,  particularly  in  the 
"  first  years  of  their  life,  during  which  by  far  the  most 
"  rapid  development  of  the  body  takes  place,  and  when 
"  by  favourable  or  unfavourable  external  circumstances 
"  the  foundation  is  laid,  in  a  great  measure,  for  a  strong 
"  and  robust,  or  a  weak  and  delicate,  health.  Even 
"  vaccination  may,  by  the  febrile  disturbance  preceding 
"  the  eruption,  as  well  as  by  that  accompanying  the 
;'  suppuration,  both  of  which  are  never  absent,  and, 
"  according  to  my  numerous  thermometrical  observa- 
"  tions,  sometimes  reach  a  very  high  degree,  consider - 
"  ably  weaken,  more  especially  those  children  who  are 
"  not  very  strong,  and  may  leave  behind  it  the  germs 
"  of  a  disposition  to  consumption."  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  direct  transmission  of  consumption  by  vaccine 
matter,  but  my  theory  is  that  first  of  all  the  child  be- 
comes strumous,  and  then,  in  the  erethic  variety  of 
struma,  the  danger  of  tubercular  phthisis  is  very  great 
indeed. 

22.651.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  do  you  mean  by  struma  ? 
— I  mean  by  struma,  scrofulosis. 

22.652.  What  is  that  ? —Scrofulosis  is  a  peculiar 
tainted  condition  of  the  blood,  which  shows  itself  in 
glandular  swellings  and  abscesses  ;  and,  if  it  is  bad,  in 
caries  of  the  bones,  or  hip-joint  disease  and  other  bone 
disease. 

22.653.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween struma  and  tuberculosis  ? — That  is  just  what  my 
dissertation  was  about  which  I  wrote  in  Latin  in  1850, 
and  in  which  I  tried  to  prove  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connexion  between  struma  and  tuberculosis. 

22.654.  But  you  know  what  has  been  done  of  late 
years  ;  do  not  you  believe  that  struma  and  tuberculosis 
are  identical  ? — Yes. 

22.655.  Then  the  preceding  stage  of  which  }rou  speak, 
the  stage  of  struma,  as  distinct  from  tubercle,  does  not 
really  exist  ? — As  regards  the  microbe  which  may  pro- 
duce them,  that  is  a  question  I  will  not  enter  into,  but 
they  are  not  identical  in  symptoms  ;  struma  is  generally 
an  affection  of  childhood,  mostly  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  16. 

22.656.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Most  children  are  vacci- 
nated, are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

22.657.  And  struma  is  a  very  common  disease,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is  a  very  common  disease. 

22.658.  You  say  that  in  your  institution  half  the  chil- 
dren are  strumous  ? — Yes. 

22.659.  Are  all  cases  of  struma  dependent  on  va:cina- 
tion  ?  When  you  see  a  case  of  struma,  how  do  you 
know  it  is  due  to  vaccination ? — I  could  not  say  posi- 
tively that  it  is  due  to  vaccination,  but  if  you  hear  the 
same  statement  repeated  week  after  week  that  the  child 
was  strong  and  well  and  healthy,  and  that  it  only  began 
to  be  ill  after  vaccination,  your  faith  in  vaccination 
must  get  shaken  when  you  afterwards  see  a  certain 
series  of  symptoms  transpire,  as  I  pointed  out,  which 
are  different  from  those  of  syphilitic  struma. 

22.660.  But  vaccination  is  practised  early  in  life, 
within  the  first  three  or  four  months  ? — Yes. 

22.661.  Struma  does  not  appear  till  a  later  period  ? — 
That  is  so. 

22.662.  Therefore  all  cases  of  struma  must  occur  after 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

22.663.  Then  how  do  you  know  that  your  vaccination 
is  the  cause  of  struma? — 1  do  not;  but  at  I  he  same 
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Mr.  fime  the  supposition  that  the  inoculation  of  foreign 

H.  Blumberg,  matter,  that  is,  of  virus,  can  produce  effects  a  long  time 

M.D.  after  it  has  been  done  is  a  supposition  which  is  taken  as 

  the  basis  of  vaccination  ;  therefore,  if  vaccinators  affirm 

18  May  1892.  that  the  effect  of  vaccination  is  to  protect  for  so  many 

~~~  years,  we  can  equally  affirm  that  vaccination  is  able, 
after  so  many  years,  to  produce  disease. 

22.664.  That  is  a  theory  to  account  for  the  fact;  but 
what  is  the  proof  of  the  fact  itself  that  vaccination  pro- 
duces the  struma  ? — We  cannot  in  medicine  give  yon 
mathematical  proof  of  anything.  Medicine  is  in  a 
great  many  respects  a  science  which  is  liased  to  a  great 
extent  on  some  hypothesis. 

22.665.  (Chairman.^  Would  not  the  best  investigatioir 
by  way  of  proof  of  it  be  to  ascertain  whether  struma 
was  exhibited  in  greater  proportion  in  vaccinated 
children  than  in  unvaccinated  children  ? — Yes ,  certainly, 
but  we  have  not  the  material  to  do  that. 

22.666.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with 
reference  to  what  you  say  as  to  the  children  having 
been  quite  well  until  vaccinated.  In  your  experience, 
have  you  not  found  it  not  uncommon  for  people  when  a 
person  is  ill  to  refer  back  to  some  positive  act  which 
they  can  point  to,  even  although  you  may  be  satisfied 
that  that  act  is  not  connected  with  the  illness  ;  is  that 
not  the  tendency? — It  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
that  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc ;  but  those  people  have 
hardly  those  logical  sort  of  ideas.  Mothers  par  ticularly 
are  very  knowing  in  these  things  ;  they  very  often  have 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  their  children,  necessarily 
so  (there  may  be  some  who  jump  to  a  conclusion),  but 
when  you  see'  hundreds  and  hundreds  repeating  it  in 
the  same  words,  "My  child  has  been  strong  and  well 
"  until  it  was  vaccinated,"  the  conviction  must  aris°  in 
one's  mind  that  there  must  be  something  in  it.  It  is 
not  any  solitary  instance,  but  there  are  6,000  cases  in 
my  hospital  which  I  founded,  and  I  should  say  that 
very  nearly  half  are  strumous  cases.  I  should  not  be 
very  far  wrong  if  I  were  to  say  that  between  600  and 
700  of  the  parents  of  those  strumous  cases  (because  I 
made  a  point  of  asking  that  question)  have  answered  me 
in  that  way. 

22.667.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Ton  put  the  leading  question 
in  all  cases  P — I  put  the  leading  question  in  all  cases.  I 
grant  that ;  I  am  interested  in  the  question. 

22.668.  [Chairman.)  Have  you  tried  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  in  which  they  were  vaccinated  or  not  ? — I 
have. 

22.669.  Could  you  tell  tho  Commission  what  the 
number  was  who  came  to  your  hospital  unvaccinated  P 
— There  have  been  very  few  unvaccinated,  except  of 
late  years.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  been 
consulting  physician  simply,  and  have  not  carried  on 
investigations. 

22.670.  Has  there  been  a  less  number  of  vaccinated 
children  come  to  your  hospital  of  late? — There  has 
been  less  vaccination  in  Southport. 

22.671.  Is  the  number  coming  with  struma  less  P — 
Our  hospital,  I  should  say,  is  not  a  hospital  for  South- 
port  ;  it  is  a  hospital  for  the  different  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  children  are  sent  there  under  the  Cotton 
Famine  Fund  ;  and  they  are  also  sent  from  all  parts  of 
England  to  the  hospital.  Although  vaccination  in 
Southport  has  been  less  practised  of  late  years  than  it 
formerly  was,  still  I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  has 
been  the  case  in  other  districts. 

22.672.  We  know  that  it  has  in  many  districts,  but 
you  cannot  say  whether  the  number  of  unvaccinated 
children  has  been  larger  than  it  used  to  be  ? — My  con- 
nexion with  the  hospital  has  been  only  honorary  lately, 
and  I  could  not  say. 

22.673.  [Chairman.)  Was  there  a  record  kept  of  those 
children  who  came  to  the  hospital  in  former  years  ? — ■ 
Yes,  there  was. 

22.674.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  When  you  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  source  of  struma  in  a  strumous  child, 
have  you  asked  after  other  facts  ? — Yes,  I  have  often 
asked  whether  the  children  had  been  properly  fed  ;  we 
often  try  to  find  the  anamnesis  of  every  case,  and  the 
history  of  the  parents,  to  find  out  what  the  real  cause  of 
the  child's  illness  is.  I  must  guard  myself  against  the 
assumption  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  that  the  con- 
dition of  every  strumous  child  which  comes  in  was 
caused  by  vaccination. 

22.675.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  inheritance  of 
Hl/ruma? — That  is  a  different  question;  in  many  of  the 
r  ases  in  is  inherited. 


22.676.  In  every  case  where  you  have  asked  about 
vaccination,  have  you  also  inquired  into  the  health  of 
the  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  ?— That  is 
one  of  the  questions  we  always  ask,  but  in  some  of  the 
cases  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  consumptive  parent,  and 
in  some  cases,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  a  syphilitic 
parent ;  but  in  some  ca^es  the  parents  themselves  came 
with  the  children,  and  they  looked  well  and  healthy 
and  strong,  and  we  examined  those  parents. 

22.677.  But  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  children 
inheriting  tuberculosis,  although  their  immediate 
parents  maybe  healthy;  have  you  inquired  carelul'y 
after  the  family  history  of  strumous  children? — Not 
after  the  remote  family  history  ;  we  do  not  go  beyoi.d 
th"  father  and  mother;  and  when  we  found  that  the 
father  and  mother  died  of  consumption  we  should  know 
what  to  think. 

22.678.  Would  it  not  be  unfair  to  put  down  vaccina- 
tion as  the  source  of  struma,  and  to  exclude  all  other 
possible  sources  ? — Certainly.  I  am  only  giving  the 
Commission  my  full  impression  of  the  matter,  having 
given  it  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  have  given  up 
vaccination  for  25  years,  though  it  was  a  pecuniary  loss 
to  me  of  some  moment ;  I  have  not  vaccinated  one  cf 
my  children,  although  it  is  a  great  risk  according  to 
your  theory,  and  I  have  refused  to  vaccinate  a  child  of  a 
member  of  your  Commission  ;  therefore  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  credit  for  believing  honestly  what  I  have  said. 

22.679.  I  should  not  think  of  doubting  the  integrity 
of  your  belief,  but  the  Commission  would  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  give  evidence  and  facts  in  support  of  your 
belief  P — I  gave  you  evidence  which  requires  a  certain 
induction. 

22.680.  Does  that  amount  to  more  than  a  general 
belief  amongst  parents  that  vaccination  made  children 
scrofulous  ?— And,  secondly,  the  prevalence  of  struma, 
even  amongst  the  higher  classes,  which  I  have  found 
to  exist,  is  a  very  great  argument  in  my  favour ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  peculiar  s'ruma  which  is  produced,  which 
I  have  laid  some  stress  upon,  not  the  struma  which 
shows  itself  in  bone  caries  and  joint  disease,  but  mostly 
in  continual  abscesses  of  the  glands. 

22.681.  To  which  would  you  ascribe  the  struma 
which  appears  in  bone  and  joint  disease  ? — I  think  to 
syphilis  mostly. 

22.682.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  were  asked  whether  you 
had  any  proof  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  vaccina- 
tion and  the  struma  which  came  on  subsequently.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  sometimes  immediately 
after  vaccination  the  glands  were  affected,  and  that 
this  disease  or  inflammation  of  the  glands  continued 
until  something  more  definite  was  seen  ? — Yes,  there 
were  some  cases  even  in  re-/accination,  which  is,  of 
course,  less  trying  for  the  organism,  where  the  con- 
nexion between  the  vaccination  and  the  glandular 
swelling  was  immediately  apparent  and  definite. 

22.683.  The  glandu'ar  swelling  resulted  immediately 
after  vaccination,  and  continued  till  more  definite 
symptoms  of  stiuma  appeared,  connecting  the  two? — 
Yes,  when  the  glands  swell  and  become  so  bad  that  an 
abscess  forms,  one  naturally  is  inclined  to  think  it  is 
strumous. 

22.684.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  think  that  every  case 
in  which  the  glands  swell  after  vaccination  (supposing 
you  had  a  swelling  under  the  arm,  for  example)  was 
necessarily  strumous  ? — TSTo,  but  supposing  the  swelling 
continued  and  showed  itself  in  the  cervical  glands 
afterwards,  I  should  say  it  was  strumous. 

22.685.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  At  what  age  do  the  children 
come  to  your  hospital  P — From  birth  ;  boys  up  to  16 
and  girls  up  to  14. 

22.686.  What  is  the  usual  age  P — Nine  or  ten. 

22.687.  Those  that  come  from  birth,  do  they  come 
vaccinated  P — We  do  not  get  them  under  six  months  as  a 
rule  ;  we  have  them  at  six  months,  although  we  do  not 
like  them  so  young,  because  they  require  so  much 
care,  but  we  have  had  children  of  six  months. 

22.688.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  any  notes  of 
particular  cases  in  which  you  have  traced,  conclusively 
to  your  own  mind,  the  connexion  between  struma  and 
vaccination  ? — I  could  not  say  I  have  any  notes. 

22.689.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  you  have  not  with 
you  here  notes  of  any  single  individual  case  ? — [  have 
no  notes  exactly ;  but  as  regards  re-vaccination  and 
glandular  swelling  I  can  distinctly  quote  the  case  of 
two  young  Yorkshire  girls  of  12  to  14  years  of  age, 
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who  came  to  Southport,  there  being  some  epidemic  it 
was  thought  in  Huddersfield,  and  they  were  anxious  to 
be  re-vaccinated.  I  objected,  and  tried  to  persuade 
them  not  to,  but  they  were  re-vaccinated,  and  after 
about  six  weeks  they  came  back  to  Southport  with 
glandular  swellings,  and  one  of  them  was  certainly 
very  ill  with  a  cow  type  of  strumous  glandular  swell- 
ings. 

22.690.  That  is  all  you  can  tell  the  Commission 
definitely,  that  there  were  those  two  young  ladies  who 
came  on  that  occasion  and  after  an  interval  came  back 
to  you  re-vaccinated  in  the  condition  you  describe  ? — 
After  a  short  interval. 

22.691.  But,  having  pursued  this  subject  with  in- 
terest, you  cannot  show  us  any  definite  history  of  any 
particular  case  ? — I  could  not  say  either  yes  or  no 
absolutely  to  that.  The  great  thing  is  this  ;  if  you 
pursue  a  certain  theory  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  lay 
down  mathematically  that  if  a  child  has  been  vacci- 
nated to-day,  and  in  four  years  hence  has  strumous 
symptoms,  that  therefore  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
this  child  has  been  made  strumous  by  vaccination  ; 
such  a  thing  does  not  exist ;  such  demonstration  is, 
unfortunately,  absolutely  impossible  in  medicine. 

22.692.  (Chairman.)  But  must  you  not  have,  in  order 
to  make  a  result  reliable,  first,  a  tolerably  wide  field  of 
inquiry,  and,  next,  negative  considerations  as  well  as 
positive  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  examine  what  the  amount 
of  struma  shown  is  in  those  who  have  and  have  not 
been  vaccinated,  and  compare  the  one  with  the  other  ? 
— Tes  ;  every  individual  case  is  weak,  but  if  you  take 
hundreds  of  cases  all  presenting  the  same  feature  then 
conviction  grows. 

22.693.  Still,  if  amongst  those  hundreds  of  the  vacci- 
nated and  unvaccinated  in  the  community,  you  do  not 
ascertain  what  the  proportion  is  of  the  strumous  in  the 
vaccinated  as  compared  with  the  unvaccinated,  you  do 
not  get  very  far.  do  you  ? — But  formerly  we  had  so 
very  little  material  in  unvaccinated  cases.  I  am  speak- 
ing without  absolute  certainty,  but  I  should  say  that  of 
the  cases  which  came  to  us  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  1  per  cent,  was  unvaccinated. 

22.694.  When  did  you  begin  to  practise  there  ? — In 
1859. 

22.695.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  connect  the 
enlarged  glands  which  immediately  follow  vaccination 
with  struma? — No;  I  know  very  well  that  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  vaccination,  particularly  if  there  is  a 
little  tendency  to  erysipelas,  will  affect  the  glands. 

22.696.  But  that  is  a  different  thing  from  struma? — 
It  is. 

22.697.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  follow  that  out 
by  saying  that  glands  which  were  thus  enlarged,  as  one 
consequence  of  vaccination  remaining  large,  became 
strumous  ? — Tes. 

22.698.  Where  are  the  strumous  glands  usually  seen? 
— About  the  neck. 

22.699.  Where  are  the  glands  which  enlarge  after 
vaccination  usually  found  ? — Usually  in  the  axilla. 

22.700.  That  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  is  it  ? — No ; 
but  I  have  cases  in  which  the  cervical  glands  also  were 
swelling. 

22.701.  How  do  you  get  from  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  axilla  to  the  neck,  according  to 
your  theory? — We  know  that  all  the  glands  are  in 
sympathy  with  each  other,  and  that  if  one  gland  swells 
it  is  very  easy  for  the  others  to  swell  too. 

22.702.  From  the  axilla  to  the  neck?— Tes,  any- 
where. 

22.703.  What  constitutes  the  sympathy  between  the 
different  glands ;  what  is  the  cause  of  the  sympathy 
you  speak  of? — I  think  there  must  be  some  taint  in  the 
blood  which  pervades  the  whole  system. 

22.704.  Tou  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  course  of 

the  lymphatics  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  

The  lymphatics,  certainly. 

22.705.  But  the  lymphatics  would  not  go  from  the 
axilla  to  the  neck  ? — Not  from  the  axilla  to  the  neck, 
but  they  would  certainly  affect  the  whole  of  the  blood. 

22.706.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  strumous  glands 
in  the  neck  which  subsequently  appear  are  due  to 
sympathy  with  the  glands  in  the  axilla,  which  have 
been  irritated  by  vaccination  ;  is  that  your  v;ew  p— It  is 
very  fairly  my  view, 
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22.707.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  there  not  lymphatics  pass- 

Mr. 

ing  from  the  axilla  to  the  neck  ? — There  are.  Blumberg, 

22.708.  Do  you  agree  with  the  eminent  pathologists 

who  regard  tuberculosis  as  an  inoculable  disease  ? — I    jg  18g3 

do  ;  except  that  I  differ  in  this  respect,  speaking  as  a  

general  practitioner,  I  doubt  whether  tubercle  can  be 
inoculated  immediately,  I  think  there  must  be  a  pre- 
liminary stage  of  morbid  symptoms,  which  in  a  child 
aro  strumous. 

22.709.  Do  you  agree  with-- those  pathologists  who 
think  that  tubercle  can  be  conveyed  from  bovine  animals 
to  mankind  through  milk  ? — Tes  ;  we  know  that  in 
Germany  cows,  instead  of  being  sent  out  into  the  fields, 
are  very  often  fed  all  the  year  round  in  stables,  and 
that  they  get  a  disease  which  the  Germans  call  "  perle," 
which  is  a  sort  of  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  milk  of  those  cows  very  often  produces  diseases 
of  a  consumptive  nature. 

22.710.  I  think  you  have  given  your  opinion  to-day 
that  tubercle  can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance  P— 
Tes,  certainly. 

22.711.  Tou  would  agree,  then,  that  there  are  various 
methods  in  which  tubercle  can  be  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another  ? — Tes. 

22.712.  Tou  think  vaccination  is  a  possible  mode  P — 
In  my  opinion  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

22.713.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  experiments  of 
M.Toussaint  ? — Tes,  I  know  the  experiments  of  M.  Tous- 
saint;  but  they  are  not  conclusive  exactly  ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  a  friend  of  mine  is  now  making  ex- 
periments which,  when  they  are  published,  will  show, 
one  way  or  the  other,  very  conclusively. 

22.714.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  M.  Toussaint  inocu- 
lated animals  from  a  tuberculous  cow  which  had  been 
previously  vaccinated,  and  that  all  the  animals  that 
were  inoculated  became  tuberculous? — That  was  one  of 
his  experiments. 

22.715.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  think  they  were 
not  conclusive  ? — I  am  afraid  I  may  rather  shock  some 
of  my  medical  brethren  when  I  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  conclusiveness  of  experiments  on 
animals  as  rsgards  diseases  of  mankind. 

22.716.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  you  would  admit  that 
animal  tubercle  was  transmitted  to  animals  by  the 
experiment  to  which  I  have  referred  you? — Tes,  but 
how  far  that  absolutely  proves  the  transmission  of 
tubercle  in  the  human  race  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

22.717.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Will  you  just  allow  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  point ;  you  did  not  mean 
to  tell  the  Commission  that  the  lymphatics  from  the 
axilla  go  into  the  neck,  in  that  part  of  the  neck  where 
the  glands  are  enlarged,  did  you? — No,  but  they  go 
into  the  large  lymphatics  in  the  thorax. 

22.718.  But  not  in  the  neck  P— Not  directly. 

22.719.  With  regard  to  the  experiments  upon  animals 
where  tubercle  has  been  transmitted,  do  you  know  the 
date  after  the  introduction  of  the  bacillus,  when  the 
tubercle  has  appeared  P — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

22.720.  What  is  the  usual  age  at  which  tuberculous 
glands  appear  in  children? — It  varies  very  much.  I 
have  seen  them  in  children  as  young  as  two  years  old ; 
and  I  have  seen  them  begin  very  early  and  develope 
tubercle  only  when  they  were  13. 

22.721.  May  I  take  it  that  you  mean  that  tuberculous 
glands,  before  two  years  of  age,  are  very  uncommon  in 
children  P — Very  uncommon. 

22.722.  At  what  period  is  vaccination  usually  prac- 
tised?— That  is  exactly  the  question  I  tried  to  answer 
before — there  is  no  doubt  the  virus  seems  dormant,  but 
that  is  assumed  by  both  parties  in  the  question  ;  if  it  be 
not  dormant  how  can  the  virus  protect  after  any  number 
of  years  ? 

22.723.  But  it  would  be  a  long  while  dormant  in  those 
cases  of  tuberculous  glands  ? — So  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  its  protective  power. 

22.724.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  theory  that  it  can  only 
protect  because  it  is  dormant? — The  theory  of  vaccina- 
tion is,  that  there  is  a  certain  virus  in  one  which  pre- 
vents the  other  virus,  that  of  small-pox  taking  hold ; 
therefore  the  virus  must  be  there  according  to  the 
theory  of  vaccination.  J enner  believed  that  it  remained 
there  all  the  life — modern  vaccinators  do  not  believe 
that,  they  only  claim  a  limited  protection ;  but  even 
that  is  very  long,  in  fact,  if  you  do  not  accept  the 
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Mr.  dormant  virus  theory,  the  whole  theory  of  vaccination 
H.  Blumberg,    falls  to  the  ground  at  once. 

M.D.  22,725.  In  the  case  of  these  children,  you  say  that 

ism     ^sqo    tuberculosis  does  not  manifest  itself  until  after  two 
18  May  J 89-..    years  .  your  suggestion  is  that  it  is  dormant  during 
"  that  time,  and  that  it  manifests  itself  after  two  years  ; 

but  that  period  when  you  say  it  is  dormant  is  as  great 
a  period  of  protection,  is  it  not ;  you  do  not  suggest 
that  protection  is  less  during  the  first  two  years  when 
you  say  it  is  dormant  than  it  is  afterwards — do  you 
understand  the  point  ? — you  say  the  vaccination  virus  is 
there,  and  is  producing  an  effect  for  several  years,  and 
you  suggest,  when  asked  why  it  had  not  produced 
tuberculosis  before,  because  it  is  dormant  ? — The  ques- 
tion would  be  better  asked  of  a  vaccinator,  because  of 
course  if  the  virus  is  there,  the  vaccinator  would 
necessarily  say  it  protects  during  those  two  years  in 
which  it  has  no  ill  effects. 

22.726.  Supposing  it  to  be  correct  that  during  those 
first  two  years  it  was  protecting,  that  would  show  that 
it  was  not  dormant  in  the  natural  sense  ;  it  is  at  all 
events  sufficiently  active  ? — It  is  sufficiently  active  for  a 
certain  purpose,  but  it  is  not  active  enough  to  produce 
the  disease  which  it  does  produce  during  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

22.727.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  The  vaccine  virus  does  not 
produce  a  disease  after  a  certain  number  of  years; 
assuming  your  own  view  of  the  matter,  there  would  be 
a  difference  between  the  vaccine  virus  and  the  tubercle 
virus,  that  they  both  remain  dormant,  as  you  say,  but 
the  one  becomes  virulent  in  time,  while  the  other 
remains  dormant  or  ceases  altogether? — Would  you 
allow  me  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
quality  ;  or  if  it  is  a  question  of  quality  it  can  be  easily 
solved,  by  just  pointing  out  that  vaccination  is  harmless 
either  for  protecting  against  small-pox,  or  for  producing 
illness  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ;  and  perhaps  in  more. 
I  only  speak  of  certain  particular  cases  in  which  the 
vaccination,  either  by  its  own  constitution  or  by  reason 
of  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  produces  certain 
effects. 

22.728.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  it  is  not,  as  I  understand 
according  to  your  suggestion,  the  vaccine  virus  itself, 
but  something  introduced  in  vaccination  which  produces 
the  tuberculosis,  it  might  be  dormant  no  doubt  accord- 
ing to  your  suggestion  for  a  considerable  time,  and  not 
appear  till  the  child  was  three  years  old  ;  but  why  is  it 
to  be  assumed  that  it  would  be  its  regular  course  to  be 
dormant  for  such  a  considerable  time  P — We  know  in 
other  viruses  that  they  vary  very  much  in  degree  as  to 
what  we  call  the  time  of  incubation. 

22.729.  I  am  speaking  in  ignorance,  but  would  not 
the  time  that  that  takes  be  a  period  longer  than  would 
ordinarily  result  from  an  inoculation  with  tuberculous 
matter.  I  mean  supposing  you  put  tuberculous  matter 
in  directly  you  would  not  expect  that  to  remain  dormant 
as  long  as  two  years  or  longer,  would  you  P — I  would 
expect  it  to  produce  some  constitutional  symptoms  very 
soon.  But,  first  of  all,  if  the  vaccine  matter  contains 
any  cocci,  bacilli,  or  any  microbe,  which  must  be  of 
course  in  very  inconsiderable  quantity,  even  then  it  may 
not  produce  so  quickly  a  constitutional  effect.  I  must 
say  that  all  these  are  theories  which  are  not  proved  by 
any  medical  man  in  the  world  as  yet,  but  they  are 
theories  which  are  very  much  accepted  by  the  profession, 
that  the  bacilli  have  a  tendency  to  multiply,  and  gra- 
dually there  comes  a  point  at  which  the  constitutional 
disease  breaks  out ;  we  cannot  exactly  tell  you  whether 
it  is  longer  or  shorter. 

22.730.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Are  there  not  many  cases  in 
which  apparently  inherited  tuberculosis  does  not  appear 
till  very  late  in  life  ? — Yes,  very  many. 

22.731.  And  where  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
bacillus  or  the  virus  has-  remained  dormant  during  all 
those  years  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  we  see  sometimes  con- 
sumptive parents  having  children  who  are  apparently 
very  well  and  strong,  not  manifesting  the  slightest  sign 
of  any  constitutional  disturbance,  but  who,  when  they 
come  lo  be  17  or  18  years  of  age  or  at  puberty,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  begin  to  get  thin  and  cough  and 
have  night  perspirations,  and  exhibit  all  the  signs  of 
rapid  phthisis. 

22.732.  (Chairman.)  Has  not  some  doubt  been  thrown 
lately  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  those  are  inherited 
cases ;  I  am  speaking  without  much  knowledge,  but  I 
have  read  the  review  of  a  work  upon  consumption,  in 
which  the  writer  was  supposed  to  believe  in  these  cases 
being  hereditary  to  a  much  less  extent  than  was  gene- 


rally supposed  ;  but  that  they  were  much  more  probably 
caused  by  the  use  of  milk  and  other  causes  P — But  when 
both  parents  are  dead,  as  I  have  seen,  and  the  children 
survived,  and  they  have  not  seen  their  parents  for  10 
years,  and  then  they  become  ill  just  at  the  very  same 
age  as  the  par  ents  showed  the  symptoms  of  consumption, 
that  seems  to  point  to  heredity. 

22.733.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Suppose  a  person  does 
not  develope  tubercle  until  21  years  of  age,  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  the  tubercle  must  have  remained 
dormant  all  the  time  P — I  do  not  know  the  other  view. 

22.734.  May  it  not  be  that  there  is  under  certain 
conditions  an  appropriate  soil  which  at  some  time  or 
other  receives  the  tubercle  seed,  which  then  developes ; 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  remains  so  long  dormant  in 
the  system  ? — That  is  the  very  same  thing  in  other 
words,  the  predisposition  is  the  very  illness. 

22.735.  But  it  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  the  assump- 
tion that  it  remains  dormant  for  20  years  P — Your  view 
is  plausible,  but  I  should  say  that  when  there  is  pre- 
disposition there  must  be  some  cause  for  the  predisposi- 
tion. 

22.736.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  you 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission  ? — I  wish  to 
mention  one  or  two  more  points  very  briefly.  First,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  idea  that  small -pox  is  such  a 
very  serious  disease  is  a  sort  of  popular  prejudice.  I 
have  in  my  40  years'  practice  seen  a  good  deal  of  small- 
pox. It  is  a  bugbear  which  has  been  created  mostly 
by  these  stringent  rules  about  vaccination,  I  should  say. 
Now  I  maintain  that  of  all  the  exanthematous  and 
zymotic  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  chicken- 
pox,  small-pox  is  the  most  innocent  and  least  dangerous  ; 
it  has  no  complications  as  a  rule.  Now  scarlet  fever 
and  measles  have  complications  which  are  very  dan- 
gerous indeed ;  small-pox  has  no  complications,  and 
I  think  the  prejudice  has  arisen  a  great  deal  from  the 
fact  of  people  having  been  marked  so  much  in  former 
times  ;  but  that  was  simply  owing  to  the  most  ignorant 
brutaljtreatment  patients  were  subjected  to — feather — 
beds  and  hermetically  closed  windows.  At  the  present 
time  I  think  the  medical  man  who  allows  his  patient  to 
be  marked  by  small-pox  ought  to  be  prosecuted, 
because  it  is  as  simple  as  possible  to  prevent  anything 
of  the  kind.  Simple  ventilation  of  the  rooms  and 
cleanliness  is  all  that  is  required.  This  is  the  point  I 
want  to  impress  upon  the  Commission,  that  small-pox 
is  by  no  means  a  dangerous  illness.  I  have  treated 
small-pox  patients,  both  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated 
(it  certainly  does  not  look  well  for  me  to  say  it  of 
myself)  with  the  result  that  they  had  not  a  single 
mark. 

22.737.  How  many  do  you  suppose  you  have  treated  P 
■ — I  must  have  treated  a  hundred  quite  ;  we  had  a  sort 
of  epidemic  in  Southport  once. 

22.738.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  do  not  mean  that  they  all 
escaped  without  a  single  mark  P — I  should  say  under 
the  treatment  now,  fin  de  siecle,  they  ought  all  to  escape. 
Medical  progress  has  been  so  great  in  all  zymotic 
diseases  that  1  do  not  see  why  the  progress  should  not 
be  as  great  in  treating  small-pox  without  vaccination. 

22.739.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  ascertained  whether 
in  the  best  regulated  hospitals  and  under  the  best  treat- 
ment the  patients  escape  without  a  mark  at  all  now  P — 
I  could  not  say  so  from  my  own  experience,  but  I  should 
say  that,  under  proper  treatment,  Bmall-pox  ought  to 
leave  no  marks,  and  certainly  there  ought  to  be  no  fatal 
cases. 

22.740.  Have  you  had  no  fatal  cases  in  your  hundred  P 
— Not  one. 

22.741.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  think  that  it  ought 
to  leave  no  blindness  P — No,  I  have  seen  the  eruption 
upon  the  cornea,  which  sometimes  takes  place,  that  can 
also  be  treated  properly,  and  although  it  may  leave  a 
few  marks,  they  will  gradually  disappear. 

22.742.  Your  experience  upon  which  you  base  this 
statement  is  of  about  one  hundred  cases  P — Not  more 
than  that. 

22.743.  What  proportion  of  those  cases  would  have 
been  vaccinated  patients  P — Most  of  them  were  vac- 
cinated. 

22.744.  One  or  two  per  cent,  were  unvaccinated  P — No 
more  than  that,  because  near  where  I  come  from  is 
Wigan,  a  large  manufacturing  town. 

22.745.  Are  you  aware  that  blindness  was  a  very 
frequent  result  from  small-pox  in  former  days  ? — Yes. 
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22  746.  Do  you  not  think  it  may  be  proper  to  assume 
that 'the  less  severe  form  of  small-pox  of  the  present 
day  is  due  to  nearly  all  the  people  having  been  vac- 
cinated ?— I  would  be  more  inclined  to  think  so  if  I 
had  not  seen  persons  unvaccinated  doing  equally  well. 

22  747  But  their  number  is  very  small  ? — Still  one 
would  believe  that  they  ought  to  suffer  more  severely 
no  matter  how  small  their  number  is. 

22  748.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  estimate  the 
frequency  of  scrofula  before  the  days  of  vaccination; 
have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  how  far  vacci- 
nation is  responsible  for  scrofula? — I  should  certainly 
Bay  that  vaccination  is  not  absolutely  responsible  for 
scrofula.  Some  of  the  very  old  Latin  writers — I  believe 
Celsus,  for  instance — described  a  state  which  is  very 
much  like  scrofula. 

22  749.  Apart  from  Celsus,  have  we  not  abundant 
evidence  that  scrofula  was  very  common  in  the  days 
before  vaccination  P — Yes,  beyond  doubt  there  was 
King's  evil,  but  what  I  say  is  that  some  cases  of  struma 
are  in  my  opinion,  judging  from  these  continual  com- 
plaints of  the  mothers  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
struma,  owing  to  vaccination. 

22.750.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  for  believing 
that  scrofula  is  at  all  more  common  now  than  it  was  in 
the  days  when  children  were  touched  for  the  King's 
evil  p — j\To,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  we  have  all 
this  wonderful  sanitation  in  modern  days,  and  people 
are  so  well  looked  after  in  those  directions,  that  struma 
ought  not  to  exist  at  all  theoretically  ;  but  then  how  is 
one  to  account  for  its  existence  in  the  higher  classes. 

22.751.  There  are  many  explanations  of  it  P — It  is 
very  curious  as  it  appears  to  me  that  strong  and  healthy 
people  in  the  higher  classes  should  have  children  such 
as  I  know  now,  I  know  a  case  of  people  in  a  very  good 
position  indeed  who  have  six  children  and  there  is  one 
girl  who  has  struma,  and  struma  of  a  very  marked 
degree. 

22.752.  (Chairman.)  May  there  be  no  cases,  even 
among  the  upper  classes,  of  children  not  nursed  by 
their  mothers  whose  nutrition  was  not  satisfactorily 
attended  to  in  early  years  ? — Certainly,  but  by  no  means 
to  the  extent  that  they  used  to  be.  The  knowledge  of 
hygiene  and  of  sanitation  being  so  extended,  as  it  is 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  and 
repugnant  to  one's  feelings  that  there  should  be  any. 

22.753.  Supposing  that  there  is  neglect  of  proper 
precautions  even  amongst  some  of  the  upper  classes 
that  would  account  for  it,  would  it  not,  unless  you  found 
the  proportion  of  strumous  cases  greater  than  you 
found  to  be  the  proportion  of  people  who  are  careless  ? — 
Yery  often  you  find  amongst  young  girls  and  boys  of 
the  better  class  marks  on  the  neck,  and  that  is  nearly 
absolutely  a  sign  of  some  strumous  taint;  now  I  cannot 
help  asking  myself  why  should  that  be. 

22.754.  Do  not  those  things  come  after  scarlet  fever 
or  measles  ? — They  do,  but  they  very  rarely  suppurate 
unless  there  is  some  strumous  constitution ;  then  they 
suppurate. 

22.755.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  I  did  not  gather  out  of 
your  own  hundred  cases  how  many  had  been  unvacci- 
nated?— I  could  not  say  exactly,  still  I  should  say  about 
six  or  seven  per  cent. 

22.756.  But  still  you  are  bringing  these  hundred  cases 
before  the  Commission  as  of  great  importance,  and  one 
would  have  thought  you  would  have  made  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  number  of  them  who  were  unvaccinated  P — 
My  practice  has  extended  over  40  years  and  I  have  not 
had  the  time  to  make  notes.  If  I  had  known  I  should 
ever  have  the  honour  of  appearing  before  this  Com- 
mission I  should  have  been  more  careful  to  have  noted 
it  down. 

22.757.  May  I  ask  how  many  cases  were  cases  of 
confluent  small-pox  out  of  the  100? — I  had  two  cases 
out  of  the  100. 

22.758.  The  other  98  cases  were  very  mild  cases  ? — 
One  of  the  two  was  very  nearly  dying,  I  must  say. 

22.759.  The  98  cases  were  mild  cases  P — Yes,  but  I 
pride  myself  that  they  were  milder  because  the  treat- 
ment of  them  from  the  beginning  was  according  to  the 
present  theories  of  treatment. 

22.760.  You  think  it  was  your  treatment  rather  than 
the  protecting  influence  of  vaccination  that  was  the 
cause  of  their  not  beiiig  confluent  ? — What  I  want  to 
prove  is  that  small-pox  is  not  a  terrible  disease,  and 


does  not  require  such  Draconian  measures  as  are  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  necessary. 

22.761.  Still  if  they  were  not  cases  of  confluent 
small-pox,  you  would  not  expect  much  marking,  would 
you,  from  it  ? — No. 

22.762.  Do  you  consider  marking  the  worst  misfortune 
that  can  happen  in  a  small- pox  case  P — No,  death  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen. 

22.763.  And  blindness?— Yes. 

22.764.  Is  there  anything  else  which  has  been  observed 
in  countries  unprotected  b'y  vaccination  where  small- 
pox has  been  endemic  or  epidemic  P — I  do  not  remember 
anything  else. 

22.765.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  think  that  the  100  cases 
you  have  brought  before  the  Commission  are  a  fair 
sample  of  any  100  cases  that  might  come  before  them  ? 
— Yes,  as  an  average. 

22.766.  (Chairman.)  Should  you  be  surprised  amongst 
persons  apparently  well  treated  at  hospitals-  if  you 
f  ound  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  confluent  cases 
than  that  ? — Hospital  practice  is  in  itself  a  little  more 
conducive  in  this  complaint  particularly  to  that  danger, 
because  so  many  patients  are  put  together;  whereas  in 
private  practice  we  are  able  to  isolate  them  and  to  give 
them  a  well-ventilated  room,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  principal  thing. 

22.767.  Would  that  tend  to  turn  a  discrete  into  a 
confluent  case  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  any  want  of  sanitation 
would  make  a  most  innocent  case  of  small-pox  into  a 
confluent  case.  I  have  noticed  that  as  a  student  in  a 
small-pox  hospital,  sometimes  hospitals  are  crowded 
with  small -pox  patients,  and  nearly  every  case  becomes 
confluent  at  such  times. 

22.768.  Were  your  cases  chiefly  of  the  very  poor 
classes  ? — No,  not  of  the  very  poor  classes.  I  may  say 
that  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  very  good  sani- 
tary arrangements  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

22.769.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  do  not  think  that  because 
there  were  only  two  confluent  cases  out  of  100  cases 
that  is  any  proof  that  they  were  at  the  beginning  cases 
of  a  very  mild  type ;  you  would  consider  that  they 
were  cases  which  received  good  treatment  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  ? — It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  speak 
about  good  treatment,  but  I  submit  that  small-pox 
need  not  be  regarded  now  in  a  very  terrible  light, 
because  with  the  proper  treatment  which  our  knowledge 
of  sanitation  and  medicine  permits  it  is  the  most 
innocent  of  all  the  zymotic  diseases,  that  is  my  opinion. 

22.770.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  put  down  as  the 
per-centage  of  deaths  from  small-pox  now? — Do  you 
mean  in  England  p 

22.771.  Yes  ?— I  forget,  but  I  think  it  is  small. 

22.772.  Before  vaccination,  do  you  know  what  it  was 
considered  to  be  ? — This  is  rather  a  moot  question,  be- 
cause the  statistics  are  so  very  variable,  we  have  no 
data  which  we  can  perfectly  rely  upon  as  regards  the 
statistics  of  small-pox. 

22.773.  When  you  are  saying  that  it  is  a  disease  to  be 
regarded  lightly,  one  important  question  would  be  the 
per-centage  of  people  who  die  from  it  as  compared 
with  other  diseases  which  they  take,  would  it  not ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  higher  per-centage  of  small-pox  cases 
died  than  of  scarlet  fever  cases  would  you  not  be  dis- 
posed to  say  that  small-pox  was  the  more  serious  disease 
of  the  two  ? — Yes,  the  only  thing  would  be  to  say  the 
profession  rely  too  much  upon  vaccination  in  the  treat- 
ment of  small-pox,  and  neglect  a  great  many  things 
which  they  ought  to  do,  because  they  think  that  vac- 
cination is  a  perfect  preventative. 

22.774.  Do  they  neglect  it  even  after  people  have 
got  it? — Yes,  they  rely  so  much  upon  the  expected 
mildness  of , the  attack,  because  people  have  been  vacci- 
nated. 

22.775.  Do  you  mean  doctors  ? — I  would  not  like  to 
say  anything  against  my  brother  doctors. 

22.776.  Doctors  treat  diseases ;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  doctors  do  not  pay  attention  to  small-pox  cases 
because  they  think  the  people  have  been  vaccinated? — 
The  fact  is  that  vaccination  has  obscured  the  mind  of 
the  profession  and  the  public.  For  instance,  T  may 
mention  this  as  a  curious  fact,  there  has  not  been  a 
new  therapeutic  agent  introduced  for  small-pox  from 
the  commencement,  whereas  you  find  that  new  thera- 
peutic ag  ;nts  have  been  introduced  for  every  other 
disease. 

A  a  2 
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22.777.  Can  yon  suggest  any  other  therapeutic  agent  ? 
— I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question. 

22.778.  If  not  it  may  be  that  there  are  none  to  sug- 
gest. The  view  of  medical  men  being  that  it  renders 
you  less  likely  to  take  the  disease,  and  may  render  the 
disease  a  less  dangerous  one  than  it  would  otherwise, 
be  ;  do  you  suggest  that  they  take  the  view  that  there- 
fore they  omit  any  precaution  or  care  either  sanitary 
or  therapeutic  ? — They  would  not  omit  anything  know- 
ingly ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  the  feeling  that 
vaccination  has  done  what  it  could  do. 

22.779.  Still  it  has  left  something  for  them  to  do  ?— 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  vaccination  will  be  abolished, 
and  then  we  will  see  what  will  be  the  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  small-pox. 

22.780.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  death-rate  of  the  vaccinated  and  the  un- 
vaccinated  in  cases  of  attacks  of  small-pox  ? — I  assume 
this  question  must  have  been  debated  a  great  deal 
before  this  Commission. 

22.781.  I  wanted  your  opinion  ;  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  death-rate  between  the  vaccinated  and  the  un- 
vaccinated  in  cases  of  small-pox  ? — I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  

22.782.  You  ought  to  know  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion p — 1  cannot  give  an  opinion  upon  it  because  this  is 
a  large  question,  and  I  myself  doubt  the  statistics  for 
many  reasons  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention. 
I  doubt  that  those  men  who  have  a  vested  interest  in 
anything  would  be  the  proper  persons  to  make  statistics 
for  it.  You  would  not  trust  publicans,  for  instance,  to 
give  statistics  of  the  drunkenness  in  their  public-houses. 

22.783.  I  am  sorry  that  you  suggest  so  very  low  an 
opinion  of  the  members  of  your  profession  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  it. 

22.784.  You  mean  they  are  biassed  ;  not  impartial,  but 
biassed  ? — Yes,  they  are  biassed. 

22.785.  (Chairman.)  How  are  they  necessarily  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  vaccination ;  how  is  a 
doctor  at  a  small-pox  hospital  interested  in  vaccination  ? 
— The  house  surgeon  is  not  interested  in  vaccination  ; 
but  he  is  interested  in  keeping  it  up  in  his  after 
practice ;  people  do  not  remain  house  surgeons.  Vac- 
cination is  really  one  of  the  best  paying  things  in  the 
medical  profession.  I  remember  I  re-vaccinated  at  a 
ladies'  college  28  ladies  at  half-a-guinea  each  ;  it  only 
took  me  an  hour  and  I  got  14  guineas. 


22.786.  But  do  you  think  that  is  the  idea,  that  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  profession  if  those  fees 
should  be  done  away  with  ? — No ;  but  I  go  further 
than  that.  Taking  the  case  of  the  young  house  surgeon, 
when  some  smalL-pox  patient  dies,  does  anybody  think 
that  with  his  bias  he  will  go  actually  and  examine 
carefully,  feeling  as  he  necessarily  does  the  danger  of 
infection,  for  the  vaccination  markfi. 

22.787.  {Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Why  should  he  not  ? — I 
have  been  a  house  surgeon  myself. 

22.788.  But  they  may  not  all  have  felt  like  you  upon 
this  matter  ? — But  they  will  not  examine  for  marks  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives. 

22.789.  If  a  medical  man  in  charge  of  a  case  believes 
in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  against 
small-pox,  how  can  he  fear ;  is  it  not  his  feeling  of 
safety  under  the  protecting  influence  of  vaccination 
which  enables  him  to  go  round  among  these  patients  ? 
— How  can  he  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination 
when  he  sees  vaccinated  patients  die  by  hundreds  P 

22.790.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  give  me  the 
death  ratio  between  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvacci- 
nated,  and  now  you  talk  of  vaccinated  persons  dying 
by  hundreds  of  small-pox.  Give  me  the  death-rate 
between  the  two,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  put  another 
question  to  you  ? — I  cannot. 

22.791.  (Mr.  SrigM.)  I  understand  you  answered  the 
question  according  to  the  experience  of  your  own 
practice  regarding  these  hundred  patients  ? — Yes. 

22.792.  (Chairman.)  You  dismiss  the  statistics,  wrongly 
or  rightly,  because  you  do  not  believe  those  who  have 
provided  them,  therefore  you  are  without  any  statis- 
tical information  except  the  experience  of  your  own 
hundred  cases  P — Yes,  exactly  ;  but  will  you  permit  me 
to  add  one  word  before  I  leave.  I  have  been  a  medical 
man  for  40  years  ;  I  have  been  a  magistrate  for  12 
years,  and  I  know  a  great  deal  of  the  people  who  object 
to  vaccination,  and  I  hope  that  my  words  will  carry 
some  weight.  I  know  that  among  the  non-vaccinators 
of  the  working  classes  you  find  the  very  best  of  their 
class,  that  they  are  sober  and  industrious,  good  citizens, 
peaceful,  excellent  fathers  ;  whereas  among  the  people 
who  never  object  to  vaccination  you  will  find  the 
drunken  and  dissolute  classes  ;  those  people  who  in- 
sure their  children's  lives  for  their  own  benefit,  they 
will  never  object  to  vaccination  ;  but  many  of  the  best 
ciass  of  workmen  are  objectors. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  tilt  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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22.793.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
and  a  Master  of  Surgery  P— Yes,  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  I  practice  in  Edinburgh. 

22.794.  Are  you  opposed  to  compulsory  vaccination  P 
— Yes,  I  am. 

22.795.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  any  circumstances 
which  have  come  within  your  knowledge,  such  as  an  acci- 
dent or  any  other  form  of  information  you  have  obtained, 
or  is  it  only  the  conclusion  you  have  arrived  at  from  read- 
ing? I  would  beg  to  say  how  I  oppose  it.    I  am  not  an 

anti-vaccinationist ;  I  am  more  of  a  sceptic  than  anything 


else.  First,  I  consider  the  law  illogical  and  effete ; 
secondly,  that  the  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of 
vaccination  is  not  sufficiently  conclusive  ;  thirdly  (and 
I  think  this  is  chiefly  from  observation),  that  the 
dangers  are  greater  than  are  usually  acknowledged ; 
fourthly,  I  do  not  think  that  isolation,  which  promises 
good  results  if  efficiently  carried  out,  has  been  tried  to 
the  extent  I  would  like  to  see  it  tried ;  those  are  my 
propositions. 

22,796.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  your 
views  to  the  Commission? — I  think  it  is  illogical,  be- 
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cause  it  does  not  attain  the  results  that  it  is  intended 
to.  I  think  the  really  logical  operation  of  the  law  would 
be  to  take  the  child  and  see  that  it  is  efficiently  vacci- 
nated. It  seems  to  me  that  a  person  can  escape  very 
readily  under  the  law  ;  but  of  course  I  suppose  under 
our  modern  system  of  government  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  do  what  I  have  just  suggested.  In  that 
sense  I  think  it  is  effete.  As  regards  the  demonstration 
of  the  advantage  of  vaccination,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  first  about  the  doctrine  of  immunity  ;  and, 
secondly,  about  the  statistical  method.  I  would  ask  the 
Commission  to  bear  with  me  a  little  and  I  shall  try 
not  to  be  diffuse  ;  but  in  thinking  seriously  over  this, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  doctrine  of  imm  unity  needs 
reconsideration.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  ask,  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  immunity  as  an  entity,  or  is  it  simply 
secured  by  the  absence  of  subjective  and  external  factors 
combined,  which  must  all  be  present  to  secure  infection  P 
These  may  never  occur  in  a  lifetime,  or  they  may  occur 
once  or  twice.  We  do  know  something  about  toleration, 
for  instance,  in  alcohol,  morphia,  and  syphilis  ;  but  it 
seems  to  ma  that  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the 
poison  should  be  constantly  present,  that  is  to  say,  after 
a  time  of  absence  from  the  poison,  this  or  toleration 
disappears.  And,  by-the-way,  the  plea  for  re-vaccina- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  this. 
Then  I  think  we  ought  to  dwell  upon  what  price  we  pay 
for  this  toleration.  It  is  well  known  that  the  men  who 
can  tolerate  those  poisons  are  seriously  diseased  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  very  often  in  the  brain.  Then, 
finally,  we  have  this,  that  there  is  the  protest  of  the 
system  at  the  end  in  delirium  tremens,  &c.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  toleration  is  bought  at  a  very  serious 
price.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  that  we  must  be  re- 
peatedly vaccinated,  and  as  I  am  driven  to  conclude  the 
poison  must  be  constantly  present.  Then  with  zymotic 
diseases  we  confess  our  ignorance  of  this  immunity  by 
the  metaphor  "  suitable  nidus,"  we  do  not  seem  to  know. 
But  this  is  what  I  want  to  point  out  specially,  that  in 
many  cases,  however,  this  immunity,  whether  it  is  a 
peculiar  bodily  resistance,  or  whether  it  is  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  factors,  is  certainly  not  begotten  by 
vaccination  nor  by  previous  attacks.  I  know  an  example 
of  a  house,  for  instance,  which  was  practically  an  open 
cesspool ;  there  were  constantly  in  this  house  10  people 
and  numerous  visitors.  Now  there  was  in  a  course  of 
years  only  one  inhabitant,  a  child  who  took  typhoid 
fever,  that  immunity  was  not  secured  by  any  previous 
attack,  it  must  have  been  then  either  this  natural  resist- 
ance, or  it  must  have  been  this  non-coming  together  of 
the  subjective  conditions  and  these  external  factors  which 
we  call  susceptibility.  Then  there  was  another  instance 
which  seems  to  bear  on  this,  there  was  a  case  with 
five  children,  and  three  children  came  as  visitors  to 
this  house  ;  after  some  hours  of  play  and  contact  it 
was  found  that  one  of  those  children  was  attacked 
with  measles.  Now  not  one  of  those  children,  except 
the  one  already  attacked,  developed  measles.  That  seems 
to  me  also  to  bear  upon  this  point  of  immunity,  not 
secured  by  vaccination  nor  by  previous  disease.  Then 
of  some  interest,  we  have  recurrent  cases  where  a  pre- 
vious attack  has  not  secured  immunity  ;  for  instance, 
I  know  cases,  have  attended  one  of  three  attacks 
of  measles  following  pretty  quickly  in  the  life-time 
of  a  child  ;  the  one  attack  not  securing  any  im- 
munity from  the  other  attacks,  and  I  have  noticed  lately 
that  second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  reported 
in  medical  papers,  and  actually  before  the  recovery  from 
the  first  attack. 

22,797.  Do  you  infer  from  that  that  there  is  no  pro- 
tection at  all  against  attack  of  measles  by  a  prior 
attack? — I  do  not  want  to  put  it  so  forcibly  as  that,  be- 
cause I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  other  facts  which 
are  very  strong  ;  only  I  want  to  show  that  we  need  to  be 
exceedingly  careful  (that  is  my  position  about  this 
question  of  immunity).  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair.  And 
even  from  syphilis,  which  I  mentioned  with  regard  to 
tolerance,  it  has  been  reported  that  a  second  attack  of 
syphilis  can  be  got.  Then  again  we  get  tolerance  with- 
out vaccination.  1  came  across  a  very  interesting  case 
of  a  woman  who  told  me  that  when  a  child  they  got 
small-pox  into  the  house ;  she  had  so  mild  an  attack 
that  she  counted  the  pustules  and  there  were  only  about 
12;  her  sister  had  a  severe  attack,  but  neither  of  them 
died ;  the  interesting  thing  is,  that  neither  of  them 
were  vaccinated.  I  think  we  ought  to  lay  stress  upon 
that  with  reference  to  this  question  of  immunity.  And 
lastly,  there  are  some  cases  where  no  modification  is 
evident.  For  instance,  I  was  attending  a  widow  lady 
lately,  and  incidentally  she  spoke  of  her  former 
husband's  death ;  I  found  on  questioning  her  that  he 


had  died  of  confluent  small-pox,  but  he  had  had  two     Mr.  D.  W. 
large  cicatrices  on  his  arm  which  she  certified  to.    It    Aitken,  M.D. 
seems  from  a  consideration  of  these  cases  that  at  any  ■ 
rate  the  question  of  immunity  is  doubtful.     If  you  will     25  May  1892. 

allow  me  as  a  rough  illustration  I  will  put  it  this  way.   

I  am  here  at  this  Commission  to-day,  the  circumstances 
which  have  brought  me  here  never  occurred  in  my 
life  befor  e  ;  I  have  been  living  over  40  years  ;  circum- 
stances arise  and  here  I  am  all  of  a  sudden,  and  those 
circumstances  may  never  occur  again  in  my  life.  It 
will  not  be  said  that  I  had  immunity  from  this  Com- 
mission because  I  had  been''  present  here.  I  mean  that 
we  need  to  be  exceedingly  careful  that  this  immunity 
is  really  something  and  not  a  mere  accident,  as  it  were 
a  certain  factor  happening.*  The  second  point  I  wish  to 
refer  to  is  this.  L  know  an  instance  where  a  father 
consulted  me  suffering  from  tertiary  syphilis,  and  just 
about  that  time  his  first-born  child  was  actually  being 
taken  in  a  doctor's  carriage  to  be  shown  to  some  doubt- 
ful people.  As  it  were  saying — "  Now,  this  is  actually 
"  a  healthy  child." 

22,798.  You  are  now  upon  the  point  of  the  danger  of 
vaccination  ? — Yes.  It  may  be  said  that  in  tertiary 
syphilis  no  bad  results  follow.  But  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  quote  another  case  of  syphilis,  I  think  you 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dangers  are 
serious.  I  was  called  to  attend  a  young  lady  about 
25  who  was  about  to  be  confined,  and  the  first  thing 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  that  she  seemed  to  be 
about  a  month  before  her  time.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
why  my  suspicion  was  aroused,  but  I  looked  "ivj  care- 
fully at  the  placenta,  the  afterbirth,  and  I  found  it  was 
fattily  degenerated  ;  that  is  one  of  the  signs  of  syphilis. 
Now  she  seemed  a  perfectly  healthy  woman — there 
were  no  signs  of  syphilis  about  her,  except  the  signs 
I  have  mentioned,  and  the  child  seemed  perfectly 
healthy ;  but  here,  when  we  get  the  opportunity, 
we  see  there  are  signs,  and  signs  of  a  very  serious 
kind,  if  we  think  of  what  those  attenuated  poisons 
are  doing  and  may  do.  That  is  a  subject  which  is 
being  greatly  worked  at  just  now,  and  will  doubt- 
less throw  a  great  light  upon  the  question  in  the 
future  ;  but  the  interesting  point  of  this  last  case 
also  is,  that  the  husband  consulted  me  shortly  after- 
wards for  tertiary  syphilis.  There  is  another  case 
I  would  like  to  fill  in  there  to  show  that  this  can 
be  attended  by  serious  consequences.  I  was  asked  to 
see  a  young  woman,  aged  21,  who  was  pregnant,  and 
who  was  sutler ing  from  syphilis,  and  after  considerable 
difficulty  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  her  husband  ;  he  at 
once  manfully  acknowledged  that  he  had  had  syphilis, 
but  10  years  previously,  and  he  had  no  signs  and  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  it ;  he  believed  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  healthy  man,  and  yet  he  had 
communicated  to  his  wife  a  thoroughly  typical  syphilis 
with  the  mucous  tubercles  in  the  throat,  and  with  the 
skin  eruption,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  both  she  and 
the  child  to  an  outsider  appear  healthy.  I  think,  then, 
that  those  three  cases  make  a  little  picture  to  show 
that  the  dangers  are  far  more  serious  than  have  come 
out,  because  showing  the  insidiousness  of  the  poison 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  mistake  these  for  perfectly  healthy 
cases,  when  the  facts  are  not  known,  as  must  be  the 
case  in  two  of  the  instances  quoted.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  we  have  a  safety  in  this  from  calf  lymph. 
Well,  I  may  have  been  very  unfortunate,  for  my 
experience  of  calf  lymph  has  been  rather  a  sad  one. 
The  first  case  I  vaccinated  was  my  own  child;  the 
pustule  was  exceedingly  large,  and  the  interesting 
point  about  this  case  was,  that  although  there  was  an 
immense  quantity  of  lymph— I  goc  ever  so  many  tubes 
— it  would  vaccinate  no  one  else.  This  bears  upon 
the  question  of  immunity.  It  so  happens  that  in 
my  family  we  have  not  succumbed  to  any  zymotic 
disease ;  I  have  never  had  any  one  except  measles, 
I  have  attended  many  cases  of  all  kinds  ;  of  typhoid, 
and  especially  many  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  father  are  the  same.  This 
looks  as  if  there  is  seme  peculiarity  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Then  my  second  child,  who  was  vaccinated 
with  calf  lymph,  would  not  take  at  all ;  but  other 
three  cases  all  developed  this  peculiar  ulcerative  con- 
dition that  Dr.  Creighton  speaks  about  as  characteristic  ; 
all  those  three  cases  developed  tuberculosis.  1  am 
bound  to  admit  that  there  was  a  history,  not  very 
definite  in  all  those  cases,  perhaps  I  should  say  in  two 


*  I  omitted  to  state  here  that  I  considered  the  statistical  method 
faulty,  in  that  ic  was  not  a  statement  of  facts,  but  a  mere  ratio  which 
was  given.  Even  then  it  is  not  correct,  because  it  is  assumed  that  all 
the  conditions  remain  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  cases  from  which 
the  ratio  is  obtained— D.  W.  A. 
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Mr.  D.  W.  not  very  definite,  the  other  seemed  definite  enough,  of 
Aitken,  M.B.    tuberculosis  in  the  family  ;  but  when  you  consider  these 

  ulcers,  with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 

25  May  1892.    the  serious  inflammation,  the  question  occurred  to  me, 

  Is  it  possible  that  I  lighted  up  this  latent  tendency  ? 

To  me  it  presented  a  very  serious  aspect  indeed — two 
of  these  children  died  of  tuberculosis,  the  other  re- 
covered. 

22,799.  At  what  age  ? — That  was  the  remarkable 
thing.  They  developed  the  tuberculosis  at  the  same  age, 
about  15  months  ;  it  made  a  very  serious  impression  on 
my  mind.  But  there  is  another  thing  which  is,  per- 
haps, more  important  to  refer  to.  Some  years  ago 
it  fell  to  me  to  visit  the  slaughter-houses.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  something  that  was  going  on,  and  I  was 
assured  at  that  time  that  you  scarcely  ever  see  an 
animal,  that  is  to  say,  an  ox,  with  absolutely  healthy 
internal  organs,  that  the  livers  were  nearly  always 
affected  with  dystoma,  or  fluke,  and  that  this  lead  to  a 
sort  of  degeneration  of  a  dense  fibrous  or  cartila- 
ginous appearance  in  the  bile  ducts.  I  did  not  ex- 
amine it  by  the  microscope,  but  to  a  degeneration  of 
the  liver  ;  it  seems  a  serious  thing  that  so  many  cattle 
are  diseased  in  that  way.  But  the  more  striking  part 
of  the  matter  is  that  latterly  I  had  also,  in  connexion 
with  some  experiments  I  was  making,  to  attend  another 
slaughter-house,  and  there  I  saw  them  cutting  off  the 
"  grapes  "  which  Dr.  Creighton  speaks  about,  that  is 
to  say,  small  nodules  of  tubercle  in  the  internal  fat. 
I  asked  the  man,  "  Are  you  going  to  pass  that  P  "  and 
he  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  we  would  never  think  of 
"  sacrificing  a  splendid  animal  just  for  the  sake  of  that." 
That  may  be  all  very  well  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  food 
and  cooked  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly serious  thing  in  connexion  with  the  question  of 
vaccination,  if  it  is  so  common  as  one  may  judge  it  to 
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be,  and  this  man  seemed  quite  familiar  with  it. 
Perhaps  I  need  not  take  up  further  the  time  of  the 
Commission,  except  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
isolation  has  been  efficiently  carried  out.  We  usually 
have  our  fever  hospitals  iu  the  centre  of  a  town  to 
begin  with  ;  in  Edinburgh  we  have  this  large  hospital, 
the  old  Royal  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  turned  into  a  fever 
hospital  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Then  we  have  all 
the  cases  in  one  building  ;  that  seems  to  me  not  isolation 
but  concentration.  It  is  only  my  opinion,  and  a  very 
humble  one,  but  I  think  a  fever  hospital  should  be 
built  in  the  country  remote  from  the  town,  and  that  it 
should  be  of  separate  small  wards  where  only  a  few 
cases  of  the  same  kind  could  be  treated.  I  wanted  to 
say  something  about  normal  vaccination,  but  I  think  I 
will  not  impose  further  upon  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

22.800.  {Mr.  Picton.)  Were  you  able  to  ascertain  at 
all  what  proportion  of  bovine  animals  were  attacked 
with  tuberculosis  ? — No,  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do.  I  only  lay  stress  upon  this  point,  that  the  man 
seemed  quite  familiar  with  it;  "that  is  the  thing" 
they  said. 

22.801.  You  believe  that  if  tuberculosis  were  in  the 
system  of  the  calf,  even  if  it  were  latent,  the  lymph 
would  convey  it  ? — I  do  not  speak  as  a  specialist  upon 
that  point,  but  that  is  my  impression,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  infectiveness  of  tuberculosis  ;  that  is  a 
matter  upon  which,  if  you  will  allow  mo,  I  can  give  an 
illustration  ;  a  perfectly  healthy  man  who  had  a  tuber- 
culous wife,  with  no  history  in  his  own  family,  but 
with  a  very  bad  history  in  hers,  developed  very  serious 
tuberculosis,  and  that  while  the  wife's  disease  was  quite 
latent,  for  which  I  have  had  him  in  band  for  many 
years. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  James  Sutherl, 
J.  Sutherland, 

M.B.  22,802.  {Chairman.)  Ton  are  a  Doctor  of  Medicine 
  practising  in  Ancoat  Street,  Manchester  P — Yes. 

22,803.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  Commission  infor- 
mation witb  regard  to  cases  of  fatal  sequelas  of  vacci- 
nation ? — I  have  had  one  case  of  a  child  that  was 
Vaccinated  from  a  vaccinifer  that  was  known  to  me  to 
be  syphilitic,  this  child  developed  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis  after  being  vaccinated  from  the 
syphilitic  child.  This  child  was  not  vaccinated  by 
me  ;  both  children  were  known  to  me ;  the  first  child 
was  treated  by  me  for  congenital  syphilis  ;  the  other 
child  was  brought  to  me  after  its  vaccination  by  its 
mother,  the  mother  stating  that  the  child  was  healthy 
until  after  the  vaccination. 

22,804  Did  you  learn  from  the  mother  who  the 
vaccinifer  had  been  P — I  knew  the  vaccinifer  because 
it  was  treated  by  myself  as  a  child  suffering  from 
congenital  syphilis. 

22.805.  But  how  did  you  know  that  the  child  you 
were  treating  was  the  vaccinifer  in  the  other  case  P — 
The  two  mothers  were  friends,  and  they  both  came 
to  my  surgery  the  same  day.  The  first  day  I  saw 
.the  child  that  was  vaccinated  (it  is  15  years  ago,  but 
those  circumstances  were  impressed  upon  my  memory) 
both  mothers  came  to  my  surgery,  and  the  mother  of 
the  child  that  was  vaccinated  from  the  first  child  made 
the  statement  that  her  child  was  perfectly  healthy 
until  it  was  vaccinated  from  the  other  child  who  was 
present  in  the  room  at  the  same  time. 

22.806.  That  is  what  I  asked — did  you  learn  from 
the  mother  who  the  vaccinifer  had  been  P — Yes,  I 
learned  from  the  mother  of  the  child ;  both  mothers 
being  present  at  the  same  time  when  the  statement 
was  made. 

22.807.  Had  you  been  attending  this  vaccinifer  before 
the  date  when  the  lymph  was  taken? — Yes,  I  had 
attended  it. 

22.808.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  long  before  ? 
—I  really  cannot  tell  you ;  it  is  a  long  time  ago.  I 
am  very  sorry  I  cannot  give  dates  or  names,  as  1  have 
said  it  is  peihaps  15  years  ago,  but  it  was  strongly 
impressed  uoon  mv  mind  at  the  time  that  this  was  a 
case  of  vaccino-syphilis,  that  is  all  I  can  say  upon  the 
matter. 

22.809.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  see  the  children  after- 
wards and  learn  their  subsequent  history  ? — For  some 
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time  the  infected  child  showed  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis. 

22.810.  Had  you  attended  either  of  the  parents  of  the 
vaccinifer? — I  had  attended  the  parents  of  the  vacci- 
nifer, but  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  parents 
of  the  child  who  was  vaccinated. 

22.811.  But  speaking  of  the  vaccinifer,  have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  case  of  that  child  it 
was  a  case  of  congenital  syphilis  P — Yes,  that  was  my 
impressinn  from  the  symptoms  of  the  mother. 

22.812.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  your  impression,  that  the  mother  suffered  from 
syphilis  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  strong  impression.  Before 
the  child  was  born  I  think  the  mother  had  been  to  me 
with  symptoms  pointing  to  constitutional  syphilis. 

22.813.  {Dr.  Biistowe.)  You  say  "you  think"  she 
came  to  you  P — Yes,  I  treated  her,  I  think  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  for  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis. 

22.814.  {Chairman.)  You  have  no  notes  of  the  case  ? — 
I  have  not. 

22.815.  And  you  cannot  give  the  Commission  any 
more  specific  information  ? — Nothing  more  than  I  state 
at  present. 

22.816.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  when  you  last 
saw  either  of  the  children  ? — It  was  14  or  15  years 
ago. 

22.817.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Could  you  state  what  were 
the  signs  of  syphilis  in  the  recond  child  P — A  coppery 
rash  about  the  buttocks,  and  the  usual  congestion  and 
snuffling  of  the  nose. 

22.818.  How  soon  did  those  symptoms  come  on  after 
vaccination  P — I  cannot  state  the  dates,  "  after  vacci- 
nation "  is  all  I  can  say. 

22.819.  How  long  do  you  think  afterwards  P — I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that. 

22.820.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  parents  of  the 
vaccinated  child  were  quite  free  from  syphilis  p — I  do  not 
know  that,  but  the  mother  of  the  child  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  child  was  perfectly  healthy  until  it  was 
vaccinated  from  the  vaccinifer  which  was  known  to  me 
to  be  syphilitic. 

22.821.  {Mr.  Bright.)  you  know  who  vaccinated 
the  child  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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22,822.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  know  whether 
it  was  a  case  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  ?— Tes,  the 
mother  stated  that  it  was  vaccinated  from  the  first 
child,  and  the  mother  of  the  second  child  was  a  friend 
of  the  vaccinifer's  mother. 

22  823.  Was  the  lymph  taken  from  one  child  and 
inserted  into  the  other  in  the  presence  of  both  p — That 
is  the  impression  I  was  led  to  gather. 

22  824.  Are  you  sure  of  it  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  it,  but 
the  two  mothers  came  together  to  my  surgery. 

22,825.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  the  second 
cujl(j  p  Yes,  that  was  the  first  time. 

22,853.  Do  you  remember  how  long  that  was  after  the 
child  was  vaccinated  ? — I  do  not  know. 

22.827.  Have  you  no  idea  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

22.828.  Did  you  examine  the  arm  of  the  vaccinated 
cinild  ? — Probably  I  would,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

22.829.  Did  not  the  case  strike  you  as  an  important 
one  p — Yes,  to  the  effect  that  I  thought  it  was  traceable. 

22.830.  Did  the  idea  occur  to  your  mind  at  the  time 
that  the  second  child  had  received  syphilis  from  the 
first  ? — Yes,  I  came  to  that  conclusion. 

22.831.  Without  examining  the  arm  of  the  second 
child? — It  is  a  very  long  time  ago,  it  is  14  or  15  years 
ago. 

22.832.  You  cannot  remember  whether  you  ex- 
amined the  arm  of  the  other  P — I  should  suppose  I 
went  through  all  the  circumstances,  but  I  cannot 
remember  the  appearance  of  the  arm  now. 

22.833.  Can  you  remember  the  grounds  now  upon 
which  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  child 
had  received  syphilis  from  the  first  ? — From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rash  and  the  snuffling. 

22.834.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  appearance  of  the 
rash  would  enable  you  to  distinguish  between  congenital 
syphilis  and  syphilis  received  from  vaccination  ? — It 
would  not  necessarily  tell  me  so  far  as  I  know. 

22.835.  I  thought  you  said  that  from  the  appearance 
of  the  rash  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
received  from  the  vaccinifer  p — I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  syphilis. 


22,836.  Could  not  it  have  been  possible  that  the 
second  child  had  congenital  syphilis  ? — That  is  quite     ■  S«w$W«H$ 
possible.  ML>- 


22.837.  If  so,  would  not  the  case  require  a  little  more 
investigation  before  you  could  come  positively  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  second  child  received  syphilis  from 
the  first? — I  think  I  said  it  was  following  vaccination 
from  a  syphilitic  vaccinifer.  I  have  not  said  that  it 
was  traceable  to  the  syphilis  in  the  first  child.  I  leave 
the  Commission  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  upon 
that  point. 

22.838.  It  was  quite  an  open  question? — It  was  quite 
possible  that  the  second  child  was  in  a  syphilitic  state, 
not  showing  it  before  the  vaccination. 

22.839.  {Chairman.)  "Would  it  not  be  important  to 
know  as  nearly  as  possible  at  what  date  after  vaccina- 
tion the  first  symptoms  of  syphilis  appeared,  and  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  arm  ? — Yes,  those  dates  would 
be  important,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  usual  to  vaccinate 
getting  on  to  the  end  of  the  third  month,  that  is  my 
impression,  and  that  congenital  syphilis,  as  a  rule,  I 
should  say  mostly  shows'  itself  between  the  third  and 
the  sixth  week.  This  child  I  should  say  would  not  be 
vaccinated,  I  cannot  state  positively,  but  I  should  say 
the  child  was  vaccinated  later  than  that,  and  if  the 
child  was  syphilitic  congenitally  it  would  have  shown 
itself  before  the  time  of  vaccination,  but  that  is  only 
my  impression,  I  cannot  give  the  dates,  it  is  too  long  a 
time  ago. 

22.840.  Are  you  opposed  to  compulsory  vaccination  ? 
— Without  answering  the  question  by  simply  saying 
yes  or  no,  I  may  say  I  have  a  great  sympathy  for  the 
man  who  is  punished  repeatedly  for  doing  the  best  foi 
his  child  according  to  his  lights,  having  seen  evil 
results  following  from  vaccination  iu  his  own  or  other 
people's  families  ;  I  think  that  appears  to  be  injustice 
or  cruelty. 

22.841.  Have  you,  from  any  experience  of  your  own, 
formed  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  suggestion 
that  cases  in  which  there  are  several  marks  indicate 
better  protection  than  those  in  which  there  are  fewer  ? 
— My  experience  of  small-pox  is  very  limited  indeed  ; 
I  cannot  give  any  evidence  upon  that  point. 

22.842.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Did  any  other  medical  man  see 
the  case  you  have  mentioned  to  the  Commission? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  T.  Brett, 
M.D. 


22.843.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Doctor  of  Medicine 
and  a  Member  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons ? — Yes. 

22.844.  Practising  at  East  Sheen?— Yes. 

22.845.  What  information  are  you  in  a  position  to 
give  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  vaccination  is  a  preventative  of  small-pox 
or  otherwise  ? — That  it  is  not  decidedly  ;  I  rather  think 
it  would  increase  small-pox  tha,n  prevent  it.  Prom  my 
experience  of  60  years  I  say  decidedly  that  it  is  no 
prevention. 

22.846.  Why  ? — Because  I  have  seen  so  many  cases 
of  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated,  and  have  subse- 
quently had  small-pox ;  and  moreover,  I  say  that  if 
vaccination  would  prevent  small-pox  why  do  we  need 
so  many  small-pox  hospitals  P  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
family  in  which  two  boys  were  vaccinated  three  times 
successfully,  and  one  child  was  never  vaccinated.  I 
met  the  father  one  day  when  he  pulled  up  his  gig  and 
called  out  "  Dr.  Brett  will  you  call  at  my  house,  Alfred 
"  is  very  bad,  and  the  doctor  does  not  know  what  is 
"  the  matter  with  him."  I  went  to  the  house  and  I 
said  at  once  "  The  boy  has  small-pox."  His  mother 
said  "  He  cannot,  doctor,  he  has  been  vaccinated."  I 
said  "  I  do  not  care  for  that,  he  has  small-pox."  Now 
the  boy  who  never  was  vaccinated  waited  upon  those 
two  boys,  and  he  never  took  the  small-pox :  the  other  two 
boys  had  small-pox  after  three  vaccinations,  and  they 
were  removed  to  the  small-pox  hospital. 

22.847.  Had  they  both  been  vaccinated  three  times  ? 
— Yes,  three  times. 

22.848.  What  was  their  age  P— I  should  think  at  that 
time  they  were  about  10  or  12  years  of  age. 


22.849.  Do  you  know  why  they  had  been  vaccinated 
the  third  time  if  they  had  alreadj'  been  vaccinated 
successfully  twice  before  ? — It  is  the  law  of  the  country 
that  you  must  be  revaccinated. 

22.850.  Not  if  you  have  been  successfully  vaccinated 
a  few  years  before? — I  can  only  speak  from  memory. 

22.851.  How  long  ago  was  this? — It  wouid  be  six  or 
seven  years  ago  ;  they  might  have  b.een  older  than  that, 
but  I  am  speaking  without  notes. 

22.852.  Do  you  know  why  tho  third  one  had  not  been 
vaccinated  ? — No,  I  do  not,  excepting  this,  that  I  con- 
jecture people  got  a  thorough  dislike  to  vaccination 
and  lost  their  faith  in  it,  and  well  they  might,  because 
it  is  farcical  in  my  opinion ;  if  I  had  children  I  would 
not  do  it.  I  sawoDe  man  without  his  nose  in  Peckham, 
and  everybody  said  it  was  syphilis ;  he  said  that  before 
he  was  vaccinated  he  was  perfectly  healthy,  but  after  he 
was  vaccinated  ho  became  bad  and  lost  the  cartilage 
of  his  nose. 

22.853.  What  age  was  he  when  he  was  vaccinated ; 
do  you  know  P — That  I  cannot  say,  he  was  over  40 
when  I  saw  him,  a  married  man. 

22.854.  Did  not  you  ask  him  Low  long  tho  disease 
had  been  going  on  P — No,  we  are  not  inquisitive  to 
patients  hi  that  way. 

22.855.  I  speak  in  ignorance  ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  if  a  person  consulted  me  with  a  disease  I 
should  have  asked  him  how  long  it  had  been  going  on  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that.  I  only  know  that  he  had  lost 
his  nose,  and  very  bad  he  looked  without  it;  he  told 
me  that  until  he  was  vaccinated  he  had  been  perfectly 
healthy. 
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Mr.  T.  Brett,      22,856.  Have  you  any  other  facts  within  your  own 
M.D.         experience  which  yon  wonld  wish  to  tell  the  Oommis- 

  sion  as  indicating  why  you  are  opposed  to  vaccination  ? 

25  May  1892.    — I  hold  the  view  that  if  a  person  is  in  perfect  health, 

 and  you  wish  to  generate  a  disease  in  him,  vaccinate 

him.  I  have  a  lady  now,  who  has  an  eruption  on  the 
skiii ;  she  has  been  into  the  hospital  and  they  cannot 
cure  her  ;  she  is  incurable ;  her  parents  attribute  the 
eruption  entirely  to  vaccination. 

22.857.  What  age  is  she?— This  lady  is  30  years  old 
now. 

22.858.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  she  was 
vaccinated? — I  should  think  she  would  have  been 
vaccinated  20  years  ago. 

22.859.  When  did  you  first  see  her  ? — I  have  3een  her 
for  25  years. 

22.860.  Has  she  been  ill  all  that  time  P— She  has  been 
ill  for  the  last  20  years  with  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
which  I  attribute  entirely  to  vaccination. 

22.861.  Did  you  ever  know  her  at  the  time  when  she 
had  not  the  eruption  ? — Tes,  I  knew  her  before  she  had 
the  eruption  and  she  had  been  vaccinated. 

22.862.  How  long  after  the  vaccination  did  the 
eruption  appear? — I  am  not  aware,  but  I  should  say,  as 
a  rough  guess,  it  would  be  10  years  after  vaccination. 

22.863.  What  would  you  call  the  disease  which  she 
had  ? — It  puzzles  everybody  ;  it  appears  to  me  from  the 
look  of  the  eruption  to  be  what  I  should  call  pityriasis  ; 
scales  formed ;  she  is  always  obliged  to  be  using  some 
ointment;  she  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  her 
parents  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  vaccination,  and  so 
do  I. 

22.864.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Was  she  healthy  for  10 
years  after  the  vaccination  ? — Tes,  for  10  years  after  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  not  from  vaccination 
— one  may  contract  secondary  syphilis;  it  may  not 
affect  the  first  child  but  it  may  affect  the  third 
generation.  In  the  case  of  a  strumous  habit  if  the 
blood  gets  into  a  strumous  state  there  is  no  stating  how 
far  it  may  extend. 

22.865.  (Chairman.)  You  have  known  cases,  T  suppose, 
of  skin  eruptions  which  could  not  be  attributed  to 
vaccination  because  there  had  been  no  vaccination? — 
Vaccination  where  there  was  skin  disease  ? 

22.866.  I  am  asking  whether  other  things  will  not 
produce  it,  that  is  to  say,  whether  children  who  have 
not  been  vaccinated  have  not  displayed  skin  eruptions  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  in  this  malignant  incurable  form. 

22.867.  Is  there  any  other  fact  you  would  wish  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Commission  ? — I  do  not 


vaccinate  now.  I  have  a  case  of  a  clergyman,  a 
respectable  man  I  take  him  to  be,  who  has  two  sons ; 
they  are  both  in  a  public  school,  and  the  mother,  who  is 
now  living,  stated  to  me  that  one  boy  was  vaccinated  ; 
that  his  arm  was  very  bad  and  he  became  very  ill ;  his 
father  said  "  I  do  not  care  for  the  laws  of  England  ; 
"  I  will  never  have  another  child  vaccinated." 
This  boy  ever  since  he  was  vaccinated  became  so  bad 
that  the  father  would  not  have  the  second  boy  vac- 
cinated, and  he  is  in  perfect  health.  I  did  vaccinate 
him  to  be  sure  because  they  would  not  admit  him  into 
the  institution  without.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  could 
give  him  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  but  it  took  very 
slightly.  The  first  boy  is  now  labouring  under  acute 
disease  of  the  heart ;  three  weeks  after  he  was  vac- 
cinated he  became  ill,  and  his  father  attributed  it  to 
vaccination.  People  are  thoroughly  set  against  it.  I 
have  a  patient  now  who  told  me  that  every  boy  she  has 
had  vaccinated  died  three  weeks  afterwards  ;  she  said, 
"What  is  the  cause  of  it?"  I  said,  "I  dare  not  tell 
you." 

22,8G8.  How  many  had  she  had  ? — Four  or  five  ;  they 
all  died  after  vaccination. 

22.869.  Is  there  any  other  fact  that  you  desire  to 
mention  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

22.870.  (Sir  Guyer  Hwtter.)  You  mentioned  the  case 
of  two  children  who  had  been  vaccinated  three  times  ; 
did  you  examine  the  arms  of  those  children  yourself,  or 
was  it  told  you  by  the  father  or  mother  that  the  children 
had  been  vaccinated  three  times  ? — The  two  children 
who  had  been  vaccinated  had  the  marks  upon  their 
arms, 

22.871.  Did  you  see  that  yourself  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

22.872.  Were  they  typical  cicatrices  ? — They  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  they  had  been  vaccinated — ■ 
they  had  not  been  inoculated. 

22.873.  How  many  scars  were  there? — I  should  think 
one  had  three  and  the  other  had  four  or  five,  but  I  can- 
not say  for  certain  because  1  did  not  put  it  down. 

22.874.  They  had  been  vaccinated  three  times  and 
there  were  three  or  four  cicatrices  on  their  arms  ? — 1  do 
not  mean  to  say  positively  that  all  three  vaccinations 
took  ;  the  mother  told  me  they  did  take,  but  the  cica- 
trices I  saw  myself. 

22.875.  In  your  opinion  they  were  typical  cicatrices  ; 
they  were  successful  vaccinations? — Yes,  I  was  satisfied 
with  that.  They  both  had  small-pox  and  we  thought 
they  would  have  died,  whereas  the  third  never  took  it, 
although  he  nursed  the  others  ;  and  a  good  job  he  was 
not  vaccinated,  or  he  might  have  had  it  too. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  12  o'clock. 
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Mrs.  Caroline  Kate  Beresford  examined. 


22.876.  (Chairman.)  Your  daughter  Gladys  Kate  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  November  1888  ?— Yes. 

22.877.  And  she  was  vaccinated  on  the  4th  April 
1889  by  Mr.  Edmund  Fyson  of  Walthamstow  ? — Yes. 

22.878.  Do  you  know  whether  she  was  vaccinated 
from  calf-lymph  ? — It  was  from  calf-lymph  ;  so  Mr. 
Fyson  said. 

22.879.  Was  the  child  taken  to  Mr.  Fyson  on  the 
eighth  day  ? — No  ;  he  came  to  see  her. 

22.880.  How  was  the  arm  then  P — It  was  going  on  all 
right,  he  said. 

22.881.  Was  he  the  medical  man  attending  your 
family  ? — Yes. 

22.882.  How  did  it  proceed  after  that  ? — It  became 
very  inflamed  and  discharged  very  much. 

22.883.  How  long  was  that  after  the  vaccination  ? — In 
about  two  or  three  Hays,  I  think,  it  began  to  be  very 
bad. 

22.884.  Do  you  mean  two  or  three  days  after  the 
eighth  day  P — Yes. 

22.885.  Did  the  inflammation  become  very  bad? — 
Yes,  all  the  places  ran  into  one,  and  then  other  places 
came. 

22.886.  Whereabouts  did  the  other  places  come  P — 
All  around  the  four  places  of  vaccination;  they  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  went  under  the  arm. 

22.887.  Did  the  sores  come  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body  P — Yes,  there  was  one  on  the  lace. 

22.888.  How  long  was  that  afterwards  P— About  a 
fortnight ;  about  the  16th  day,  I  think  it  was  from  the 
vaccination,  that  it  appeared  in  the  face,  the  arm  was 
very  bad  indeed  then. 

22.889.  Did  they  continue? — Yes,  then  we  noticed 
another  place  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  another  by 
the  side  of  the  mouth,  in  fact  they  came  all  oyer  the 
face. 

22.890.  Was  there  great  irritation  P — Yes,  very  great 
irritation  ;  her  little  arms  had  to  be  tied  to  prevent  her 
rubbing:  herself. 


22.891.  On  the  25th  May  1889,  was  she  taken  to  see 
Dr.  Frederick  Taylor,  Physician  at  Guy's  Hospital? — 
Yes,  I  took  her  myself  with  Mr.  Fyson. 

22.892.  Did  Dr.  Taylor  give  a  letter  of  admission  to 
the  Evelina  Hospital  P — Yes. 

22.893.  When  was  she  admitted  ? — The  same  day. 

22.894.  And  she  died  on  the  31st  of  May  ?— Yes, 
just  six  days  afterwards. 

22.895.  How  many  other  children  have  you  ?— Two 
others  I  had  then. 

22.896.  Are  those  children  healthy?  —  Yes,  very 
healthy  indeed. 

22.897.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Was  the  child  that  died 
healthy  previously  to  vaccination? — Very  healthy 
indeed  ;  Mr.  Fyson  remarked  how  healthy  she  was 
when  he  came  to  see  her. 

22.898.  How  old  was  she  ? — She  was  4§  months  when 
she  was  vaccinated. 

22.899.  Have  your  other  children  been  vaccinated  ? — 
Yes. 

22.900.  Have  any  untoward  results  arisen  from  their 
vaccination  ? — £To,  they  were  not  done  from  the  calf. 

22.901.  Where  they  cases  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  P 
—Yes. 

22.902.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
the  certificate  of  death  was  ? — ■"  Vaccinia  absorption." 

22.903.  Did  the  doctors  who  saw  the  case  attribute 
the  disease  from  which  the  child  died,  to  vaccination  ? 
— Yes,  all  of  them.  Dr.  Barker  from  the  Shadwell 
Hospital,  I  think  he  said  it  was;  and  Dr.  Vincent,  who, 
I  think,  was  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Fyson  saw  her ;  and 
the  child  had  every  attention  I  am  sure,  for  I  nursed 
her  myself;  I  would  not  let  anybody  else  have  her, 
because  if  anyone  else  had  her  I  feared  she  might  have 
rubbed  herself  and  caused  the  place  to  spread. 


Mrs.  C.  K. 
Beresford. 

1  June  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Henry  Clarke, 'M.D.,  examined. 


22.904.  (Chairman  j  \'ou  are  a  doctor  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

22.905.  And  you  practice  in  Clarges  Street,  London  p 
—I  do. 

22.906.  What  are  the  points  to  which  you  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
their  inquiry  ? — The  imperfection  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  ;  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
importation  of  the  vaccine  virus,  and  the  unjustifiable- 
ness  of  compulsion,  in  my  estimation. 

22.907.  First,  with  reference  to  the  imperfect  pro- 
tection afforded  by  vaccination,  what  do  you  say  ? — I 
have  seen  one  severe  case  of  small-pox  in  a  vaccinated 
patient,  and  I  have  met  several  patients  (though  not 
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under  my  care)  who  had  been  vaccinated  and  yet  have 
had  the  small-pox  very  badly.  In  one  case  a  patient 
I  had  had  been  vaccinated  twice,  and  had  also  had 
small-pox  twice  after  the  vaccination. 

22.908.  In  that  case  the  small-pox  had  not  proved  to 
be  a  complete  protection  ? — No,  the  small-pox  had  not. 

22.909.  Would  you  infer  from  that  that  it  was  no 
protection  to  have  had  small-pox  once  already  ? — I  should 
not  say  it  was  no  protection. 

22.910.  But  that  it  was  only  imperfect? — Only  im- 
perfect. 

22.911.  That  is  the  observation  you  make  also  with 
reference  to  vaccination,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

B  b 
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Mr.  J.  H.  22,912.  Then  with  reference  to  the  objections  or 
Clarke,  M.D.  dangers  arising  from  the  introduction  of  vaccine  virus, 
what  are  the  points  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  ? — The  first  point  is  that 
tne  danger  is  an  unknown  one.  When  a  patient  takes 
small-pox,  he  takes  small-pox  and  nothing  else  ;  when 
there  is  matter  put  into  his  arm  from  some  human  being 
or  some  animal  he  has  vaccinia  imparted  to  him,  but 
he  has  also  the  possibility  of  other  things. 

22.913.  Have  you  had  any  experience  yourself  which 
would  enable  you  to  afford  the  Commission  any  evidence 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  introduction  of  such  other 
things  ? — I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  patients  in 
whom  the  consequences  of  vaccination  have  appeared 
to  be  very  serious.  That  is  to  say,  the  illness  has  begun 
with  the  vaccination  and  has  continued  long  after  the 
acute  vaccinia  disease  has  passed  away. 

22.914.  Illness  of  what  description? — I  have  seen 
various  kinds;  skin  diseases  of  various  forms,  and  bono 
diseases.  There  is  one  case  I  am  particularly  thinking 
of  now  in  a  small  boy ;  he  was  the  only  member  of  his 
family  who  was  delicate,  and  his  delicacy  dated  from 
his  vaccination,  and  was  attributed  by  his  parents  to 
the  vaccination,  on  what  I  consider,  pretty  fair  evidence. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  was  scrofulous  disease  of  a 
large  number  of  his  joints,  making  him  quite  a  help- 
less cripple  ;  that  is  one  case.  One  case  of  a  syphilitic 
affection  I  had  under  my  care  ;  in  that  case  the  con- 
tamination evidently  dated  from  the  vaccination. 

22.915.  Why  do  you  say  it  "  evidently  "  dated  ;  what 
is  the  evidence? — The  evidence  is  this  :  that  the  other 
children  of  the  iamily  were  quite  healthy.  The  mother 
of  the  infant  (it  was  a  case  of  vaccination  in  infancy) 
observed  after  the  vaccination  had  been  performed, 
that  the  vaccinifer  was  an  illegitimate  child  and  that 
the  child  had  an  eruption. 

22.916.  You  got  that  information  from  the  mother  p — 
Yes,  I  got  the  information  from  the  mother ;  the  nature 
of  the  case  was  quite  unmistakeable ;  the  case  had  been 
seen  by  a  number  of  othor  medical  men  besides  myself, 
and  it  was  syphilis  in  a  very  bad  form  which  affected 
almost  the  whole  of  the  body  ;  namely,  the  bones  were 
affected,  the  eyes  were  affected.  The  patient  had  been 
for  some  time  working  in  an  institution  for  the  semi- 
blind,  but  she  became  eventually  absolutely  olind  ;  she 
was  so  very  ill  in  other  ways  that  she  was  unable  to  do 
her  work  ;  she  was  then  about  20,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

22  917  What  age  was  the  child  when  it  was  vac- 
nated  ? — An  infant  two  or  three  months  old. 

22.918.  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  20  years  ago  then  ? 
— It  is  now  about  12  years  ago  since  I  saw  the  patient, 
but  the  vaccination  was  in  infancy  and  the  illness  dated 
from  vaccination. 

22.919.  Was  the  vaccination  more  than  20  years  ago  ? 
— The  vaccination  was  more  than  20  years  ago. 

22.920.  The  person  now  being  20  yearo  old  P— -The 
person  was  20  years  old  when  I  saw  her,  which  would 
be  about  12  years  ago. 

22.921.  Then  the  vaccination  must  have  been  over 
30  years  ? — The  vaccination  was  30  years  ago  from 
now. 

22.922.  You  saw  her  20  years  after  the  vaccination 
had  taken  place;  had  you  any  information  except  from 
the  mother  ? — I  do  not  recollect  what  other  information 
I  had,  but  I  know  she  was  seen  by  a  number  of  other 
medical  men  and  there  was  practically  no  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  illness. 

22.923.  Had  the  mother  any  younger  childi'en  than 
this  one  ? — Yes,  she  had. 

22.924.  Is  there  any  other  case  to  which  you  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission? — There  is  one 
instance  of  a  pretty  large  family,  the  healthiest  of 
whom  escaped  vaccination,  and  the  unhealthiest  of 
whom  was  very  much  vaccinated,  on  both  arms. 

22.925.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  unhealthiness  aroso 
from  the  ill-effects  of  vaccination  P — Yes,  I  do. 

22.926.  You  do  find,  do  you  not,  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  health  of  members  of  the  same  family 
although  not  from  vaccination  p — Yes,  you  do.  That 
is  only  an  isolated  fact  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

22.927.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  desire 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  ? — I  have 
seen  a  number  of  very  severe  cases  of  skin  disease 
pretty  clearly  traceable  to  vaccination.    I  have  seen 


one  case  to-day  in  a  woman  of  about  30 ;  she  was 
vaccinated  about  10  years  ago. 

22,928  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Then  she  was  vaccinated 
when  she  was  20  years  of  age  P — Yes,  about  that ;  she 
was  very  ill  with  vaccinia,  and.  she  developed  a  skin 
eruption  which  lasted  three  years  before  it  was  got  rid 
of,  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  was  liable  to  return  ; 
she  had  never  had  that  skin  affection  before. 

22.929.  (Chairman.)  Had  you  seen  her  with  the  skin 
afection  ? — [  had  not. 

22.930.  So  you  cannot  describe  it  P — I  cannot  describe 

it. 

22.931.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  P — 
Only  that  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  results  of 
vaccination,  I  think  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  compel 
anyone  who  does  not  wish  to  be  protected,  to  be  pro- 
tected. There  is  one  case  of  death  I  have  seen,  it  was 
not  in  my  own  practice,  but  I  may  mention  ic.  I  saw 
the  case  of  an  infant,  who  had  the  natural  amount  of 
inflammation  which  follows  upon  vaccination,  which 
increased  and  spread  and  affected  the  chest  and  eventu- 
ally the  lungs,  and  caused  death. 

22.932.  When  was  that  ?— That  is  about  13  years 
ago. 

22.933.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  I  think  you  practice  as  a 
homoeopath? — Yes,  I  do. 

22.934.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  conclusions  you  have 
arrived  at  from  evidence  in  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience, or  from  your  own  experience  and  that  of 
others  ? — From  my  own  and  that  of  others. 

22.935.  How  many  cases  of  vaccination  have  occurred 
in  your  own  practice  within  the  last  10  years  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

22.936.  Do  you  not  keep  any  account  at  all? — Yes, 
but  not  an  account  that  I  could  go  through  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

22.937.  How  many  do  you  think  you  would  have 
vaccinated  in  10  years  ? — I  should  say  about  30, 
perhaps. 

22.938.  As  regards  this  case  in  which  the  child,  as 
you  believe,  was  suffering  from  syphilis,  you  said  the 
mother  iuformed  you  that  the  child  was  vaccinated 
from  another  child,  which  had  an  eruption? — That  is 
what  she  told  me. 

22.939.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matter  yourself  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matter. 

22.940.  There  are  numerous  varities  of  skin  disease, 
are  there  not  P — A  great  number  of  varieties. 

22.941.  What  is  the  reason  you  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  child  had  been  inoculated  with  syphilis 
from  being  vaccinated  from  a  syphilitic  child?— The 
principal  reason  was  that  there  was  no  other  traceable 
source  of  the  syphilis  ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
syphilis. 

22.942.  Did  you  examine  into  the  history  of  the 
father  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did,  but  the  other  children 
were  all  right. 

22.943.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  It  very  often  occurs,  I 
suppose,  that  you  see  syphilis  without  being  able  to 
trace  its  source  ?—  Generally  you  can  make  it  out. 

22.944.  You  can,  generally,  when  you  see  a  case  of 
syphilis,  trace  its  source  ? — I  think  so. 

22.945.  Can  you  produce  any  evidence  stronger  than 
that  which  you  have  just  offered  to  the  Commission,  to 
show  that  syphilis  is  communicated  by  vaccination  ;  is 
that  the  strongest  evidence  you  can  produce  P — That  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  my  own,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  outside. 

22.946.  But  that  is  the  strongest  evidence  you  can 
produce  from  your  own  experience  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

22.947.  Should  you  call  that  case  evidence  from  your 
own  experience  ? — Partially. 

22.948.  I  think  you  mentioned  scrofula  as  induced  by 
vaccination  p — I  mentioned  the  appearance  of  scrofula 
as  dating  from  vaccination  in  a  family  not  otherwise 
scrofulous. 

22.949.  You  would  not  put  it  stronger  than  that? — 
No,  that  is  as  strong  as  I  would  be  justified  in  putting 
it. 

22.950.  Do  you  yourself  conclude  from  that,  that  vac- 
cination was  the  cause  of  the  scrofula  P — I  conclude 
that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  in  that  child. 
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22.951.  Upon  that,  ground  ?— Ye„-<. 

22.952.  And  from  the  time  at  which  it  occurred  ? — 
Tea.' 

22.953.  Vaccination  is  a  very  common  thing,  is  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

22.954.  Scrofula  is  a  common  thing,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

22  955.  And  it  is  tbe  coincidence  of  the  two  which 
suggests  to  your  mind  that  the  one  was  the  cause  of 
the  other  ? — Only  the  fact  of  its  being  an  isolated  case 
in  that  family,  and  the  ill-health  dating  in  origin  from 
the  time  of  the  vaccination. 

22.956.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own,  how 
vaccination  produced  scrofula? — It  appears  to  me  that 
the  product,  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  an  individual  con- 
tains something  besides  the  vaccine  poison  in  it,  and  it 
appears  to  me  not  unlikely  that  this  individual  product 
may  contain  the  disease  potencies  of  the  individual  from 
whom  it  is  taken ;  that  is  the  shape  it  takes  in  my  own 
mind. 

22.957.  Exactly.  I  want  your  theory,  if  I  may  so 
put  it,  your  way  of  looking  at  it  ? — That  is  my  way  of 
looking  at  it. 

22.958.  Have  you  any  other  explanation  to  offer 
besides  that  of  the  mode  in  which  vaccination  produces 
scrofula? — Only  this,  that  vaccinia  is  in  itself  a  consti- 
tutional disease,  and  it  may  so  act  on  the  vitality  as  to 
allow  latent  disease  in  an  individual  to  show  itself  after 
the  vaccinia  disease. 

22.959.  Do  you  use  the  word  "  scrofula"  in  the  sense 
of  tuberculosis  ;  are  they  synonymous  terms  with  you  ? 
— Not  quite. 

22,960  How  would  you  distinguish  them ;  in  what 
respect  would  you  say  scrofula  differed  from  tuber- 
culosis ? — I  should  say  that  scrofula  is  more  a  glandular 
manifestation  of  the  tuberculous  tendency. 

22.961.  Do  you  recognise  a  specific  cause  for 
tubercle  ;  the  bacillus  ? — Yes,  I  do,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  whole  of  it. 

22.962.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  essential  part  of  it? — 
Of  acute  tuberculosis,  yes. 

22.963.  Then  with  scrofula,  would  it  be  an  essential 
part  of  scrofula  ? — I  have  not  worked  it  out,  but  my 
own  feeling  is,  no. 

22.964.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  your  theory  ;  do  you  suppose  the  bacillus  of 
tubercle  is  introduced  into  the  vaccine  lymph  ;  is  that 
your  notion  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

22.965.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  your  previous? 
answer  that  you  would  not  say  that  true  tuberculosis 
was  produced  by  vaccination? — I  would  not  say  it 
might  not  be. 

22.966.  Could  you  give  any  evidence  that  it  is  ?—No. 

22.967.  How  long  was  it  in  this  case  you  mentioned 
after  the  vaccination,  that  Tuberculosis  or  scrofula 
appeared  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  but  he  was  a  small  boy  about 
eight  years  old  and  the  disease  was^in  a  very  advanced 
stage,  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  ;  it  is  some  time  ago 
since  I  saw  the  boy. 

22.968.  Do  you  know  what  age  he  was  vaccinated  atP 
— At  the  usual  age,  about  three  months. 

22.969.  He  was  eight  years  old  when  you  saw  him  ? 
—Yes. 

22.970.  Could  you  be  certain  that  the  evidence  of 
scrofula  which  you  observed  had  existed  for  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  ? — Yes,  I  could. 

22.971.  Why?— That  is  from  my  recollection  of  the 
case. 

22.972.  What  do  you  recollect — how  long  do  you 
recollect  that  it  had  existed  ? — My  recollection  of  the 
case  is  that  it  had  existed  for  considerably  more  than 
12  months. 

22.973.  How  long?— That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

22.974.  But  in  starting  such  a  view  as  you  have  pro- 
pounded, is  it  not  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  case  to  know  what  interval  elapsed  between  the 
vaccination  and  its  supposed  effect  ? — There  was  no 
interval  between  the  vaccination  and  the  ill-health;  the 
ill-health  dated  from  the  vaccination,  but  I  cannot  say 
just  now  how  long  the  particular  joint  disease  was  in 
appearing. 


22.975.  "  Ill-health  "  is  rather  an  indefinite  term,  is  it  f*r;  JV?'n 
not  ?— rt  is  rather  an  indefinite  term.  Clarke,  M.V 

22.976.  But  you  could  not  state  positively  that  any-     )  ,jUIle  1892. 

thing  you  saw,  as  a  definite  disease  which  you  call   ____ 

scrofula,  had  existed  for  more  than  two  or  three  years  ? 

— Just  now  I  could  not  affirm  that  it  did,  but  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  did. 

22.977.  With  that  child  was  there  an  interval  of  five 
years  intervening  between  the  vaccination  and  the 
occurrence  of  scrofula,  in,.any  form  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  was. 

22.978.  You  are  not  sure  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

22.979.  It  might  be  five  years  ? — It  might  have  been, 
but  I  do  not  think  so. 

22.980.  You  said  just  new  upon  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination,  that  it  was  hard  to  insist  upon  a 
person  being  vaccinated  who  did  not  wish  to  be  pro- 
tected;  is  the  whole  case  summed  up  in  that? — Pos- 
sibly not  the  whole  of  it. 

22.981.  Is   not   there   another  important  question 
besides  the  person  ? — The  public. 

22.982.  Other  people  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  but  the  other 
people  can  protect  themselves  if  they  like. 

22.983.  But  supposing  that  a  person  who  is  not  vac- 
cinated takes  small-pox.  may  he  not  be  a  source  of 
infection  to  others  s — Not  if  they  are  protected  as  they 
have  every  possibility  of  protecting  themselves,  if 
vaccination  is  a  perfect  protection. 

22.984.  But  you  havy  agreed  yourself  that  it  is  not 
practically  a  perfect  protection  ? — If  it  is  not  a  perfect 
protection  then  it  is  hardly  justifiable  forcing  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  it  appears  to  me. 

22.985.  But  is  not  the  question  of  the  safety  of  other 
persona,  concerned  in  the  question  of  anyone  being 
vaccinated — would  you  allow  a  person  who  had  small- 
pox to  walk  about  as  usual  ? — Certainly  not. 

22.986.  Would  you  restrain  him  if  he  wished  to  walk 
about  ? — Certainly. 

22.987.  On  what  grounds  ? — On  public  grounds. 

22.988.  The  ground  of  safety  to  others  ? — Certainly. 

22.989.  Would  not  that  apply  to  vaccination  ? — Not 
so  much,  I  think. 

22.990.  Would  it  apply  at  all? — It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  other  things  to  be  considered  besides  those. 

22.991.  I  understand  you  still  vaccinate  ?—  If  people 
wish  very  much  to  be  vaccinated,  I  will  vaccinate 
them. 

22.992.  Then  you  approve  of  it? — So  far  as  my 
experience  goes  there  is  some  protective  value  in  it  ; 
if  people  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  that  amount  of 
protection,  accompanied,  as  I  consider  it  to  be,  with 
the  risks  of  it,  I  have  no  objection  to  vaccinating  them. 

22.993.  But  you  would  have  an  objection  to  vacci- 
nating other  people  if  you  did  not  think  the  advantages 
outweighed  the  evils,  may  I  assume  that  for  you  ? — If 
the  danger  of  vaccination  were  distinct  in  every  case  I 
should  not  perform  it,  I  should  not  do  it ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  dangers  of  vaccination  do  exist  in 
every  case ;  they  are  possibilities,  if  I  put  the  possi- 
bilities before  the  persons  who  are  the  authorities  in 
the  matter,  parents  or  governors,  or  individuals  both 
ways,  and  if  they  say,  "Well,  I  am  determined  to  be 
"  vaccinated,  will  you  vaccinate  me,  or  shall  I  ask 
"  somebody  else  ?  '  'Very  well,'  I  say,  4 1  will  vacci- 
"  nate  you.' " 

22.994.  But  all  the  determination  in  the  world  of 
another  person,  would  not  induce  you  to  do  that  which 
you  thought  was  more  harm  than  good  to  him  ? — If  I 
thought  it  would  do  positively  more  harm  than  good  to 
him,  certainly,  I  would  not. 

22.995.  Then  may  I  come  back  to  my  assumption 
that  in  vaccinating  another  person  you  do  it  because 
you  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  evils  ? — That  is  in  individual  cases. 

22.996.  Whenever  you  vaccinate  you  do  it  with  that 
belief? — I  do  it  with  the  belief  that  the  chances  are 
tnat  no  harm  will  come  of  it ;  if  you  will  take  that  as 
my  explanation. 

22.997.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  any  family  of  your 
own  ? — No. 

22.998.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Vaccinated  people  as  well  as 
unvaccinated  j^eople  take  small-pox,  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 
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22,999.  Do  you  think  a  vaccinated  person  who  has 
small-pox  is  as  much  a  nuisance  to  the  public  as  an 
unvaccinated  person  who  has  small-pox  ? — Of  course. 

23.000.  Is  an  unvaccinated  person  who  has  not  small- 
pox capable  of  giving  small-pox  to  other  persons? — 
Certainly  not. 

23.001.  (Dr.  .Bristowe.)  You  do  not  know  how  long 
the  signs  of  syphilis  were  in  appearing  after  vacci- 
nation in  the  case  you  mentioned  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

23.002.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  the  vaccination  ?  —That  I  am  not  sure 
about. 

23.003.  Then,  again,  are  you  sure  that  all  the  other 
children  escaped  syphilis  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure. 

23,004  Did  you  see  all  the  others  ?— Either  I  did  or 
my  partner  did,  but  I  am  quite  certain  there  were  no 
symptoms  in  the  others. 

23.005.  Such  evidence  is  surely  hardly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  scientific  man  ? — I  considered  myself  a  scientific 
man. 

23.006.  At  any  rate  you  can  hardly  expect  it  to  satisfy 
the  Commission  ? — I  never  expected  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  Commission. 

23.007.  On  what  grounds  do  you  assume  that  neither 
the  father  nor  the  mother  had  had  syphilis,  and  that 
therefore  the  disease  could  not  have  been  congenital 
syphilis  ? — There  were  no  evidences  of  syphilis  about 
the  parents ;  the  mother  I  saw  ;  she  had  no  evidence  of 
syphilis  about  her. 

23.008.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  see  the  father  ? 
— I  did  not  see  the  father. 

23.009.  So  that  so  far  as  you  know  he  might  have 
had  syphilis  ? — From  personal  knowledge,  I  do  not  know. 


23,0,0.  Do  you  believe  that  a  syphilitic  father  or 
mother  necessarily  produces  children  affected  with 
syphilis  ? — Not  necessarily. 

23.011.  So  that  the  fact  that  one  child  only  had 
syphilis  and  the  rest  escaped  would  not  prove  that  it 
was  not  inherited  from  the  father  or  mother  ? — It 
would  not  prove  it. 

23.012.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  consider  that 
a  vaccinated  person  is  as  likely  to  take  small-pox  as  an 
unvaccinated  person  ? — From  my  own  experience  I  do 
not  consider  that  a  vaccinated  person  is  so  liable. 

23.013.  Then  it  confers  some  protection? — Yes,  it 
confers  some  protection. 

23.014.  Assuming  a  person  to  take  small- pox  after 
vaccination,  is  it  likely  to  be  as  severe  as  in  the  case  of 
an  unvaccinated  person  ? — I  should  think  not. 

23.015.  Therefore  you  would  modify  your  answer  in 
saying  that  a  vaccinated  person  with  small-pox  would 
be  as  great  a  nuisance  to  the  public  as  an  unvaccinated 
person,  not  only  because  he  is  less  liable  to  take  the 
disease,  but  that  if  he  took  it,  it  would  be  a  mild  case  ? 
— But  I  think  there  is  no  difference  in  the  infectiveness. 

23.016.  Practically,  you  think  that  between  a  very 
mild  case  of  small-pox  and  one  of  the  worst  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  point  of  infectiveness  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

23.017.  {Dr.  Collins. )  Are  you  aware  that  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the  Highgate 
Small-Pox  Hospital  for  treatment  have  been  vacci- 
nated ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

23.018.  You  have  not  consulted  the  records  of  the- 
hospital,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  have  not. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  15th  Juue,  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Fyson,  L.R.C.P.,  examined. 


23.019.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  vaccinate  the  child  of 
Mrs.  Beresford  on  the  4th  of  April  1889  ?— Yes. 

23.020.  Are  you  a  Public  Vaccinator  P — No,  a  private 
practitioner. 

23.021.  You  were  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family  ? 
— I  was. 

23.022.  Was  the  child  vaccinated  from  calf  lymph  or 
humanised  lymph  ? — Calf  lymph. 

23.023.  What  was  the  source  of  the  calf's  lymph? — 
Dr.  Benner. 

23.024.  Was  it  fresh  at  the  time  ? — It  was  fresh. 

23.025.  You  came  to  see  the  child  upon  the  eighth 
day  ? — Yes,  upon  the  eighth  day. 

23.026.  At  that  time  the  Commission  have  been  told 
that  the  arm  seemed  to  be  progressing  favourably  ? — 
Yes,  as  they  usually  do — well. 

23.027.  We  are  told  that  two  or  three  days  after  the 
eighth  day  it  became  inflamed  and  discharged ;  did 


you  see  the  child  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  every  day  after 
the  eighth  day. 

23.028.  Then  it  is  coirect  to  say  that  two  or  three 
days  after  the  eighth  day  those  symntoms  manifested 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

23.029.  Will  you  describle  to  the  Commission  the 
character  of  the' symptoms  ?— I  have  not  any  very  close 
notes  about  the  case  ;  it  is  about  four  years  ago.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  the  places  seemed  to  enlarge, 
and  after  one  or  two  days  there  appeared  a  fresh  vesicle 
by  the  side  of  the  large  one,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days  they  ran  into  one  big  place.  That  occurred 
with  all  three  as  they  increased  in  size,  continually 
repeating,  each  going  through  the  eight  days'  process- 
there  was  a  large  leathery  mass  on  each  sore ;  it  kept 
on  increasing,  as,  I  suppose,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
right  on.  It  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  child  from 
rubbing  the  arm  on  account  of  the  irritation  ;  the 
mother  was  nursing  the  child  day  and  night,  but  by 
some  means  or  other  it  unquestionably  inoculated  itself 
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close  upon  the  eye,  and  another  place  upon  the  side  of 
the  nose,  which  took  on  the  same  character  exactly 
and  went  through  the  same  process  of  vaccination. 
Then  I  took  the  child  up  to  see  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor 
at  St.  Thomas'  Street,  and  asked  him  to  admit  it  into 
the  Evelina  Hospital,  because  I  did  not  think  the  child 
was  being  nursed  sufficiently,  on  account  of  the  over- 
strain in  the  mother  continually  nursing  it ;  and  then 
I  think  it  died  a  week  after  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Evelina  Hospital. 

23.030.  You  did  not  see  it  after  that? — I  did  not; 
they  kept  it  in  the  Evelina  Hospital  about  seven  days. 

23.031.  You  had  seen  the  child  continuously  P — I 
had  seen  the  child  continuously  every  day,  from  the 
second  or  third  day  after  the  eighth  day. 

23.032.  The  note  says  vaccinated  the  4th  of  April, 
and  it  was  taken  into  the  Evelina  Hospital  about  the 
26th  of  May,  I  suppose.  From  about  the  14th  of  April 
until  the  25th  of  May  you  saw  it  ?— Yes. 

23.033.  (Dr.  ColUus.)  Could  you  form  any  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  ? — Yes,  I  formed  the 
opinion  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  not  syphilis 

23.034.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  it  was  ? 
— No,  I  could  not. 

23.035.  Was  it  diagnosed  as  a  case  of  vaccinia  gan- 
grenosa ? — It  was  diagnosed  as  resulting  from  vaccina- 
tion, but  the  appearance  was  very  peculiar.  I  could 
not  recognise  it  as  anything  I  had  ever  seen  ;  in  fact  in 
all  the  vaccination  I  have  done  I  have  seen  no  case  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  compare  to  it. 

23.036.  Did  you  vaccinate  it  in  the  usual  way  ? — 
Quite  so. 

23.037.  With  the  usual  precautions  ? — I  must  tell  you 
this,  for  the  last  six  years  I  have  done  nothing  but  use 
calf  lymph.  I  have  always  vaccinated  two  children 
from  one  tube,  and  I  have  always  used  a  clean  darning 
needle  for  each  case  ;  a  new  one  out  of  a  new  packet. 

23.038.  Did  you  yaccinate  any  other  children  from 
the  same  tube  ? — -I  only  do  two  from  a  tube. 

23.039.  Then,  I  apprehend,  you  vaccinated  one  other 
child? — I  did,  within  20  minutes. 

23.040.  With  what  result  P— It  did  absolutely  well. 

23,041  How  long  afterwards  did  you  follow  the  case 
up  ? — Although  they  have  moved  out  of  my  neighbour- 
hood, I  saw  it  the  other  day.  I  saw  the  mother  and 
asked  after  the  child.  I  saw  the  child  for  months 
afterwards. 

23.042.  Did  you  apply  to  Dr.  Eenner  and  explain  to 
him  that  this  one  case  had  gone  wrong  ?--I  did  not. 

23.043.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  lymph 
which  had  been  supplied  from  the  same  calf  to  other 
practitioners? — No,  1  did  not,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  other  child  I  vaccinated  from  the  same  tube 
had  done  so  well ;  if  that  child  had  done  badly  I  should 
have  done  so ;  but  certainly,  in  this  case,  I  could 
hardly  blame  the  lymph. 

The  witness 


23.044.  To  what  other  cause  could  you  attribute  the  Mr.  E.  Fyson, 
untoward  result  in  the  first  case? — To  the  peculiar  and  L.R.C.P. 
characteristic  state  of  the  child.  — — 

15  June  1892. 

23.045.  Was  the  peculiar  state  of  the  child  capable  of   

being  diagnosed  before  vaccination  ? — Certainly  not, 

in  my  opinion. 

23.046.  (Mr.  Bright.)  It  was  a  healthy  child  to  all 
appearance  P — It  was. 

23.047.  Was  there  nothing  in  the  family  to  indicate 
anything  wrong  ? — Nothing' whatever ;  the  other  child- 
ren have  all  done  well.  I  have  known  them  for  a  long 
time. 

23.048.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  say  that 
these  additional  places  which  occurred  ran  through  the 
usual  course  of  vaccine  vesicles  ? — Yes,  each  one,  and 
then  joined  the  mass. 

23.049.  First  as  a  clear  vesicle  and  then  becoming 
pustular  p — Yes. 

23.050.  And  then  joining  the  mass  P — Yes. 

23.051.  Were  they  pitted — unmitigated? — Yes,  as 
they  came  along  till  they  became  pustular  and  then 
they  joined  the  mass. 

23.052.  If  you  had  seen  each  of  them  separately  you 
would  have  said  they  were  vaccine  vesicles  ? — Yes,  and 
the  same  on  the  face.  It  seemed  as  if  the  child  could 
not  get  from  under  the  influence  of  vaccination  at  all  ; 
it  kept  repeating  itself  straight  on.  I  think  the  child' 
would  have  lived  some  time  longer,  but  that  from  the 
large  places  in  the  nose  and  eye  there  was  some  absorp- 
tion, and  that  the  child  died  from  septic  pneumonia. 

23.053.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
there  was  anything  abnormal  in  the  places  on  the  arm, 
prior  to  the  places  appearing  upon  the  face  P— Quite  so  ; 
they  came,  I  should  think,  it  might  be  a  week  after  the 
arm  had  started  badly  ;  the  arm  was  running  on  a  bad 
course,  and  I  think  the  child  inoculated  the  nose  from 
rubbing  itself. 

23.054.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  the  area  of  the 
place  on  the  arm,  how  large  was  it? — I  should  think 
they  did  not  quite  coalesce  ;  I  should  think  each  place  . 
would  be  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

23.055.  Four  places,  was  it  P — Three. 

23.056.  An  inch  and  a  half  each  ? — Yes. 

23.057.  They  were  done  some  distance  apart,  I  sup- 
pose ? — They  were  done  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart. 

23.058.  They  would  very  nearly  have  coalesced? — In 
some  parts,  but  not  to  have  run  into  one  compact  mass. 

23.059.  Did  it  slough  at  all? — No,  it  was  quite  dry. 

23.060.  Was  the  ulceration  deep? — That  is  a  ques- 
tion, because  I  could  not  get  the  huge  leathery  layer 
off. 

23.061.  There  was  a  large  crust? — Yes,  like  a  very 
diphtheritic  membrane. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Frederick  Tai 

23.062.  (Chairman.)  The  little  girl  Gladys  Kate 
Beresford  was  brought  to  you  at  Guy's  Hospital  by 
Mr.  Fyson,  I  believe  ? — She  was  brought  to  me  at  my 
own  house,  which  was  then  close  by  Guy's  Hospital  in 
St.  Thomas's  Street. 

23.063.  That  was  on  the  25th  of  May  1889  ?— Yes. 

23.064.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  the  condition 
in  which  you  found  the  child? — If  the  Commission 
wish  to  know  the  condition  it  could  be  shown  by  some 
illustrations  I  have  of  it ;  there  was  a  large  sloughing 
wound  on  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm  where  the 
child  had  been  vaccinated ;  there  were  sloughing 
wounds  on  the  face  and  other  sores  or  vesicles  ;  that 
is  to  say,  one  below  the  wound  on  the  arm  and 
another  on  the  side  of  the  chest.  I  have  here  a 
photograph  that  was  taken  two  or  three  days  after  I 
saw  it ;  the  child  died  on  the  31st  of  the  month,  as  I 
think  has  been  reported  to  the  Commission.  That 
photograph  was  taken  upon  a  day  I  cannot  specify,  but 
within  two  or  three  days  of  the  time  I  saw  it.  I  have 
here  a  drawing  which  might  perhaps  show  the  extent 
of  the  trouble  on  the  arm  better  than  the  photograph, 
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that  drawing  was  taken  on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  day  ' 
after  I  first  saw  it,  and  it  represents  the  extent  of  the 
lesion,  showing  an  extensive  slough  of  many  colours, 
with  a  line  of  vesicle  formation  around  the  edge  of  it, 
from  which  a  small  amount  of  sero-purulent  fluid  exuded. 

23.065.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  appearances ; 
to  what  did  you  attribute  the  illness  of  the  child  P — I 
supposed  that  it  was  the  result  of  vaccination  ;  in  part 
at  least ;  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  child  had  been 
vaccinated  at  the  same  time  with  another  ;  that  calf 
lymph  had  been  used,  and  that  the  other  child  was 
perfectly  well.  There  was  nothiug  I  could  ascertain  in 
the  history  of  the  child  which  explained  to  me  why  the 
vaccination  had  gone  wrong  in  the  way  it  did . 

23.066.  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  abnormal 
course  you  were  not  able  to  determine  ? — It  was  an 
extensive  gangrenous  sore  instead  of  a  mere  vesicle 
recovering  in  a  few  days,  which  commonly  takes  place 
as  the  result  of  vaccination. 

23.067.  And  the  points  elsewhere  than  on  the  arm  ; 
what  did  you  take  those  to  have  resulted  from  ? — I 
supposed  that  the  vesicle  on  the  arm  became  the  sore 
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Mr.  F.  Taylor,  that  is  there  represented  ;  the  sores  on  the  side  and  the 
M.D.         sores  on  the  face  must  have  been  produced  by  inocula- 

  tion  or  infection  from  the  sore  on  the  arm.    The  child 

15  June  1£92.   was  observed  when  it  was  taken  to  the  Evelina  Hospital 

 to  be  scratching  itself  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  supposed 

that  when  scratching  itself  upon  the  arm  it  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  the  nose,  eye,  and  side  by  direct 
infection  ;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  imagine 
the  sores  to  have  arisen. 

23.068.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Did  you  give  the  disease 
any  definite  name  P — No,  I  could  not  get  further  than 
recording  the  fact  that  it  was  a  gangrenous  wound  after 
vaccination. 

23.069.  Have  you  seen  similar  results  in  the  case  of 
sloughing  sores? — Tes,  I  think  I  have  seen  similar 
cases.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  call  them  to  mind 
particularly  at  the  present  time. 

23.070.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  place  on  the 
nose,  when  you  saw  it,  was  also  sloughing  ? — -Yes. 

23.071.  With  reference  to  this  place  below  the  sore 
on  the  arm,  did  you  see  that  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  a  true  vesicle  with  clear  fluid? — It  had  yellow 
fluid,  and  that  is  represented  fairly  well  by  the  colour 
on  the  picture  before  you. 

23.072.  You  did  not  see  it  as  a  pellucid  vesicle  ? — 
That  is  as  I  saw  it  first,  or  at  least  one  day  after  I  first 
saw  the  child  ;  there  was  no  material  change  in  her 
during  the  time. 

23.073.  You  would  not  speak  of  that  as  a  character- 
istic vaccine  vesicle  ? — No.  I  would  not  speak  of  it  as 
a  characteristic  vaccine  vesicle,  but  it  is  a  flat  vesicle 
and  it  is  a  good  deal  like  it.  Of  course  I  saw  it  seven 
weeks  after  vaccination  ;  that  picture  represents  it 
seven  weeks  after  the  vaccination. 

23.074.  But  you  suggest  tbat  the  vesicle  or  pustule 
had  only  recently  made  its  appearance  P  —Yes. 

23.075.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  seen  that  by  itself 
you  would  have  considered  that  a  vaccine  vesicle  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  should — I  should  not  have  felt  sure 
of  it  certainly. 

The  witnei 


23.076.  (Dr.  Gollms.)  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  in  this  case  that  the  vaccinator  was  to  blame  ?— I 
cannot  say  how  it  occurred.  He  told  me  he  had  vacci- 
nated with  calf  lymph ;  he  said  he  had  made  it  a  rule 
to  vaccinate  two  children  at  the  same  time  ;  he  told  me 
he  had  done  for  a  long  time  what  he  did  on  that  occa- 
sion, namely,  to  vaccinate  with  two  new  sewing  needles  ; 
that  he  always  presented  the  needle  to  the  mother  so 
that  she  might  have  evidence  that  it  was  not  used  for 
any  other  child. 

23.077.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  previous  condition 
of  the  child  ? — I  cannot  say  much  as  to  that.  I  have 
here  a  rough  sketch  which  would  show  that  the  child 
was  not  badly  nourished. 

23.078.  It  did  not  strike  you  as  a  child  whose  con- 
dition  should  have  precluded  vaccination  ? — No. 

23.079.  Was  there  any  reason  to  think  that  there 
had  been  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ? — No, 
the  mother  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  respectable 
woman.  I  do  not  know  what  state  of  life  she  was  in. 
I  suppose  she  was  the  wife  of  a  small  shopkeeper 
or  artisan  ;  she  was  in  a  position  to  pay  the  fee  at 
first. 

23.080.  Was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
had  been  septic  contamination  from  without  ? — There 
was  no  evidence  of  it. 

23.081.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  That  must  be  quite  an 
open  question,  I  presume  ? — Quite  so.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  negative  evidence  would  be  of  any  value  in 
regard  to  that. 

23.082.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Possibly  you  have  read  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  cases  of  vaccinia  gangrenosa ;  do  yon 
regard  this  as  a  case  of  vaccinia  gangrenosa  ? — That 
is  the  name  you  could  apply  to  it.  I  cannot  see  any 
other  cause  ;  the  vaccination,  I  take  it,  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  still  there  must  have 
been  another  factor,  because  the  other  child  did  not 
suffer;  the  question  is,  what  the  other  factor  is. 

23.083.  Mr.  Fyson  did  not  inquire  from  Dr.  Eenner 
whether  the  same  lymph  had  been  used  for  the  vac- 
cination of  other  children.  I  do  not  suppose  you  would 
know  anything  about  that  P — No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  P.  M. 
Davidson, 
L.R.C.P. 


Mr.  Patrick  Moir  Davidson,  L.B.C.P.,  further  examined. 


23.084.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  In  answer  to  Question 
22,502  you  say,  "I  have  the  notes  of  one  case  here, 
and"  I  could  send  the  Commission  the  other"? — A 
little  time  before  leaving  home  the  last  time  to  come 
before  the  Commission  I  had  the  notes  of  that  case, 
but  when  I  came  away  I  could  not  find  them.  I  have 
searched  everywhere  since  I  went  back,  but  I  cannot 
find  the  notes  of  the  second  case  ;  the  notes  of  the  first 
case  you  had  when  I  was  here  before. 

23.085.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  further 
information  about  either  of  those  cases  beyond  what 
appears  in  your  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  have  hunted  up  my 
day  book  for  the  date  on  which  I  told  the  Commission 
I  attended  this  child.  That  is  the  first  case  of  un- 
doubted syphilis,  and  to  medical  members  of  this 
Commission  it  will  be  perfectly  intelligible.  On  the 
9th  day  of  November  1881  I  saw  this  child  and  pre- 
scribed for  it  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  15  grs.,  aromatic 
chalk  powder  15  grs.,  divided  into  12  powders  ;  one  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day. 

23.086.  Is  that  F.B.,  the  12th  of  October  ?— Yes,  I 
must  have  taken  the  view  I  fancy  that  what  it  was 
suffering  from  was  of  a  tertiary  character,  because  on  the 
28th  I  stem  to  have  changed  the  medicine  somewhat, 
and  ordered  a  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  2\  drams  to  3 
ounces  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  three  times 
a  day,  and  unguentum  hydrargyric  nitratis  half  an 
ounce.  I  have  brought  that  before  the  Commission  to 
show  that,  whether  a  correct  opinion  or  not,  it  must 
have  been  my  opinion  at  the  time  that  this  was  a 
syphilitic  case  I  had  to  deal  with. 

23.087.  This  was  a  case  of  what  you  described  as 
rupial  eruptions  ? — I  only  saw  it  in  its  rupial  state. 

23.088.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  further 
evidence  than  that  of  the  nature  of  the  case ;  did  not 
you  speak  of  other  people  seeing  the  case  ? — The  next 
witness  will  speak  of  having  treated  it  in  its  primary 
stage,  and  having  seen  it  the  other  day,  and  being  con- 
firmed by  what  he  saw  in  his  original  opinion  as  to 
what  the  nature  of  the  case  was. 


23.089.  And  you  have  told  the  Commission  all  that 
you  know  about  it? — Yes,  all  that  I  know  about  it. 

23.090.  (Dr.  Collitis.)  I  was  not  present  when  you 
were  examined  before,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  about  your  criticisms  upon  Dr  Barry's 
report ;  did  I  rightly  understand  your  point  to  be,  in 
answer  to  Question  22,341  and  the  following  questions, 
that,  while  the  proportion  of  children  under  10  in 
Sheffield  who  were  vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator 
compared  to  those  vaccinated  by  private  vaccinators 
was  something  like  2£  to  1,  those  attacked  by 
small-pox  who  were  vaccinated  by  the  Public 
Vaccinator  compared  to  those  vaccinated  by  private 
vaccinators  were  as  four  to  one? --The  proportions  of 
attacks  were  given  as  one  in  those  done  by  Public 
Vaccinators  and  2'27  by  private  vaccinators. 

23.091.  Whereas  you  show  that  of  those  attacked  by 
small- pox  under  ten  the  proportions  vaccinated  by 
Public  Vaccinators  to  private  vaccinators  were  as  four 
to  one  ? — As  regards  the  children  attacked  by  small- 
pox  there  were  90  in  one  case  and  358  in  the  other,  that 
is  four  to  one. 

23.092.  You  called  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  Table  C.  on  page  189  and  190,  which  shows  the 
character  of  small-pox  in  children  vaccinated  by 
private  and  Public  Vaccinators  respectively.  In  that 
table  I  see  there  were  altogether  seven  deaths  of 
children  under  10  years  of  age  from  small-pox ;  did  you 
happen  to  look  to  see  whether  those  seven  deaths  were 
of  children  who  had  been  vaccinated  by  public  or  by 
private  vaccinators  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

23.093.  Have  you  the  table  before  you ;  that  shows 
seven  deaths  from  small-pox  under  10  years  of  age,  does 
it  not  ?  There  were  no  fatal  cases  under  10,  with  no 
vaccination  mark  or  only  one  cicatrix  ? — No. 

23.094.  There  were  three  with  two  vaccination 
cicatrices  ? — Yes. 

23.095.  And  three  with  three  vaccination  cicatrices 
and  one  with  four  or  more  P — Yes. 
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23.096.  That  makes  seven  P— Yes. 

23.097.  Have  you  followed  out  these  seven  to  see 
■whether  they  were  vaccinated  by  public  or  by  private 
vaccinators  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did  at  the  time. 

23,09:*.  Will  you  take  the  fatal  case  in  Attercliife  in 
column  21  and  look  at  page  27,  which  gives  the  details 
of  cases  of  small-pox  under  10  in  vaccinated  children 
or  Attercliffe  ;  will  you  look  at  No.  35,  that  is  a  fatal 
case,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

23.099.  Is  that  vaccinated  by  a  Public  Vaccinator  or  a 
private  vaccinator  ?— By  a  Public  Vaccinator. 

23.100.  Now  will  you  take  the  two  cases  in  Bright- 
side  ;  on  page  42,  Table  XX.,  No.  62  and  79  are  the  fatal 
cases,  I  think  ?— They  are  vaccinated  by  the  Public 
Vaccinator. 

23.101.  Putting  it  shortly,  do  you  happen  to  kn^w 
that  of  the  seven  fatal  cases  under  10  yeais  of  age  five 
were  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators,  one  only  by  a 
private  practitioner  and  one  was  unknown  ? — Yes. 

23,102  Then  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  cases 
which  you  regarded  as  suspicious  of  syphilis  arising 
from  vaccination,  bu^  which  you  did  not  consider  to  be 
conclusive  of  syphilis  ?  —Yes. 

23.103.  What  class  of  cases  did  you  mean  by  that  P — 
Those  weie  cases  where  the  vaccination  wound  did  not 
heal  under  from  three  to  six  months,  and  when  healed 
left  scars  which  in  no  way  resembled  vaccination  scars ; 
they  are  bluish  in  colour  and  not  depressed  anywhere 
except  a  little  here  and  there  at  their  edges  ;  the  centre 
is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and 
they  give  almost  a  feeling  of  fluctuation,  years  after- 
wards ;  they  give  you  tne  impression  that  you  could 
put  your  finger  through  them  and  break  them  down 
instead  of  being  firm  like  the  surface  of  a  proper 
vaccination  scar.  Then  as  to  the  wound,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  amount  of  induration  at  the  base  of 
these  vaccination  scars  before  they  heal  up,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  more  than  that  they 
excite  a  suspicion  in  my  mind,  leading  me  always  to 
give  them  something  in  the  shape  of  specific,  treatment, 
probably  hydrargyrum  cum  cretd,  and  some  mercurial 
ointment  to  apply  to  the  part.  I  have  never  seen 
any  secondary  symptoms,  in  those  cases,  so  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  they  are  syphilis  ;  but  I  merely  put 
them  before  the  Commission  as  I  found  them,  leaving 
it  to  the  Commission  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
I  decline  to  say  anything  other  than  that  I  look 
upon  them  as  suspicious  ;  whatever  they  are  they  are 

..  not  vaccination  marks  which  are  left  behind.  I  have 
seen,  I  should  say,  on  the  average,  not  less  than  three 
of  them  every  year,  and  I  have  several  now  I  can  put 
my  hands  on  at  any  time. 

23.104.  (Chairman.)  Three  o  it  of  how  many? — I 
mean  brought  to  me.  I  do  not  mean  out  of  so  many 
vaccinated,  but  cases  brought  to  me  for  treatment. 

23.105.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Which  have  been 
vaccinated  ? — Vaccinated  by  some  person. 

23.106.  You  say  you  can  produce  six  cases  now  ? — I 
can  produce  several  of  such  cases.  The  next  witness 
will  tell  you  of  several  that  I  have  shown  him  before  I 
came  away.  In  connexion  with  those  suspicious  cases 
I  told  the  Commission  that  I  never  saw  secondary 
Symptoms.  Now  I  went  to  a  house  the  other  day 
where  I  knew  I  had  one  of  these  cases  of  bad  cicatrices, 
four  large  cicatrices,  each  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  the 
character  I  have  described  to  you  ;  and  when  I  went  to 
the  house  I  found  the  two  children  of  the  house,  one 
four  years  of  age,  and  one  17  months,  were  convalescing 
from  chicken-pox.  The  baby,  the  one  with  a  bad  arm, 
yra.B  shown  to  me  first,  and  on  its  leg  I  saw  a  round 
copper  coloured  mark,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  a  chicken- 
pox  cicatrix,  so  I  asked  the  mother  if  she  would 
Strip  the  child  and  let  me  look  at  it.  She  did,  and  I 
found  upon  the  chest  and  the  inner  side  of  the  abdomen 
and  also  upon  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the 

i  arm  were  these  marks,  shown  on  the  photograph 
which  I  have  here,  of  a  bronze  colour  (I  think  you  will 
have  further  evidence  that  they  were  of  a  bronze 
Colour),  and  in  the  centre  there  was  this  small  point, 
which  was  the  chicken-pox  mark  of  a  rather  violet  tint, 
brighter  than  the  other  a  great  deal.  I  then  asked  the 
mother  if  she  saw  anything  peculiar  about  this  child 
different  from  the  other.  She  said,  "  Yes,  those  marks  ; 
"  there  was  nothing  ot  that  kind  about  the  other 
*  child,  upon  her  I  can  see  white  marks  bat  I 
"  cannot  see  those  marks."  I  examined  the  other 
child  and  found  nothing  the  matter  there ;  this  areola 


around  the  cicatrix  developed  about  three  weeks  after  it  Mr.  P.  if. 

began  with  chicken-pox  ;  it  was  six  weeks  from  the  Davidson, 

bsginning  of  the  attack  of  chicken-pox  when  I  saw  L.R.C.P. 

I  hem.   

23.107.  (Chairman.)  How-  long  was  tha',  after  vac-  15  ,f"oe  ls9i 
cination? — Might  I  just  read  the  notes  of  this  case? 

"  E.  J.  S.,  Moor  Street.  Note  made  10th  June 
"  1892,  child  will  be  17  months  on  the  17th  of  this 
"  month.  When  six  months  old  (July)  was  vaccinated 
"  in  four  places  ;  arm  became  very  bad  and  ulcerated, 
"  and  did  not  heal  for  over  three  months.  Had  no 
"  rash  or  breaking  out  at  any  time  that  mother  can 
"  remember  till  about  six  weeks  ago  when  it  and 
"  another  child  four  years  of  age  had  chicken-pox." 

23.108.  That  would  be  about  10  months  after  vaccina- 
tion ? — That  would  be  so. 

23.109.  And  about  seven  months  after  the  arm  had 
completely  healed? — Yes.  "Asked  if  both  children 
"  had  it  equally  severely,  and  she  replied,  yes  ;  asked 
"  if  the  places  where  the  pox  were,  present  the  same 
"  appearance  now  in  both  children  ;  she  replied,  no, 
"  on  the  boy  nothing  can  be  seen,  but  the  baby  has  a 
"  very  dark  spot  where  each  pox  was,  very  much 
"  bigger  than  the  pox  was.  She  then  brought  the  boy. 
"  He  seemed  healthy  and  well,  no  discolouration  on 
"  skin  anywhere,  but  some  small  white  cicatrices 
"  over  the  body.  The  baby's  arm  presented  the  follow- 
"  ing  appearance:  four  scars  each  about  an  inch  in 
"  diameter  —  irregular  and  slightly  depressed,  and 
"  rough  at  some  points  of  the  edges — raised  and  soft 
"  and  pulpy  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  bluish  or  purple 
"  colour,  the  centre  of  the  marks  higher  than  the 

"  surrounding  skin.  A  considerable  number,  per-'  0 
"  haps  30  or  more  dark  bronze  coloured  spots,  on 
"  chest,  arms,  abdomen,  legs,  and  a  few  on  back, 
"  and  in  centre  of  these  could  be  seen  the  small 
"  chicken-pox  mark  or  cicatrix  of  a  pinkish  colour. 
"  The  spots  varied  in  size  from  a  sixpence  to  a  three- 
"  penny  piece."  I  have  here  the  photographs.  I 
asked  the  photographer  to  colour  the  marks  as  well 
as  he  could  for  me.  You  will  see  he  has  made  the 
violet  spot  too  large,  and  that  the  violet  has  run 
through  into  the  copper  colour — the  explanation  is 
that  he  had  to  do  it  all  in  a  hurry — the  thing  war.  not 
dry,  and  he  had  to  paint  it  while  it  was  wet ;  but  you  . 
will  see  where  the  colours  have  run  by  looking  at  those 
which  are  not  painted. 

23.110.  What  do  you  suggest  as  to  that  case? — I 
merely  put  it  before  the  Commission  as  something  sus- 
picious. This  is  one  of  my  suspicious  cases.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  more  than  that  it  is  a  suspicious 
case.  I  leave  it  to  the  Commission  to  judge  whether 
there  is  not  sjmetbing  to  justify  me  in  saying  that 
there  was  something  suspicious  about  this  case. 

23.111.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  understand  that  your 
suspicions  are  founded  upon  the  character  of  the  scars? 
—Yes. 

23.112.  The  fact  that  the  scars  did  not  heal  for  some 
time  ?--Yes. 

23.113.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  upon  that 
point? — No.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  than  tnat, 
and  that  there  is  some  induration  about  the  wounds 
before  healing. 

23.114.  (Chairman.)  You  connect  that  with  this  rash 
which  now  appears  ? —Yes,  I  think  there  might  be  a 
connexion,  I  think  this  might  be  some  secondary 
affection.  I  think  that  is  possible.  I  say,  assuming 
that  this  is  a  syphilitic  case  or  that  we  have  established 
a  suspicion  of  syphilis,  this  would  tend  to  confirm  it, 
that  here  you  get  after,  we  will  say  an  injury,  something 
occurring  which  has  a  syphilitic  appearance  about  it ; 
this  copper  or  bronze  coloured  appearance  is  a  very 
common  characteristic  of  syphilis. 

23.115.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Why  do  you  connect 
the  character  of  the  cicatrix  which  you  have  described 
with  syphilis? — I  believe  that  a  very  good  authority 
says  that  this  is  the  character  of  a  syphilitic  cicatrix. 

23.116.  Will  you  mention  the  authority? — Erichsen. 

23.117.  Will  you  quote  what  Mr.  Erichsen  says? — 
"  Blueish  or  brownish  cicatrices  often  thin  and  smooth 
"  and  apt  to  break  open  again  on  slight  irritation;" 
that  is  from  Erichsen,  eierhth  edition,  t  olume  1,  Dace 
1108.  P  ° 

23.118.  But  you  describe  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
in  your  cicatrix,  you  describe  a  sort  of  soft  fluctua- 
tion, you  only  speak  in  your  quotation  of  a  bluish  or 
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brownish  cicatrix  which  is  imperfectly  formed  ? — I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  in  every  way  resembles  what 
Erichsen  describes,  but  it  resembles  it  in  being  smooth 
and  soft,  and  of  a  purplish  or  bluibh  colour. 

23.119.  Are  not  those  characteristics  common  to  a 
great  number  of  scars  ? — I  should  say  not. 

23.120.  You  say  in  those  cases  there  was  no  rash  ? — 
Yes.    Not  that  I  saw. 

23.121 .  And  no  signs  of  secondary  symptoms  ?— -I 
want  to  put  that  very  clearly  that  I  saw  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  secondary  or  tertiary  symptoms.  I  do  not 
put  it  as  being  beyond  question,  I  only  put  it  as  being 
sufficiently  suspicious  to  my  mind  to  induce  me  always 
to  treat  those  cases  when  they  come  to  me,  with  some 
specific  remedy. 

23.122.  If  you  adopt  the  specific  treatment  for  syphilis 
in  those  cases  you  must  have  a  pretty  strong  conviction 
that  yon  have  syphilis  to  deal  with  ? — I  have  found  that 
simple  treatment  does  not  heal  them,  but  that  this 
treatment  does. 

23.123.  But  you  describe  them  as  healed  ? — No,  those 
cases  did  not  come  to  me  healed.  I  did  not  treat  this 
child  with  the  spots  at  all. 

23.124.  You  could  produce  one  or  two  of  those  cases 
which  you  consider  the  most  suspicious,  could  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  more  than  one  or  two. 


M.  H.  Mosst 
M.D. 


23,125.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  the  explanation  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  cases  of  sloughing 
sores  following  vaccination  occurred  to  you  which  is 
given  on  page  214  of  his  "Archives"  for  1891  in 
which  he  says,  "The  final  supposition  is  that  it  is 
"  possible  for  vaccination  independently  of  any  syphilis 
"  whether  implanted  or  hereditary  to  evoke  symptoms 
"  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
"  the  latter  malady  and  which  are  apparently  greatly 
"  benefited  by  specific  treatment "  ? — I  had  not  in  view 
anything  of  that  kind  at  all;  when  I  treated  these 
cases  specifically,  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  there 
must  be  something  specific  the  matter  with  them. 

23,126  Does  this  explanation  occur  to  you  as  a 
reasonable  one  ? — I  cannot  say  really. 

23.127.  May  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  on 
each  inspection  during  the  last  18  years  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  you  have  received  the  highest 
grant  for  good  vaccination? — That  is  so.  May  I  correct 
that  by  saying  at  any  rate  during  the  18  years  I  have 
reqeived  it  four  or  five  times,  and  my  impression  is 
that  I  have  received  it  every  time. 

23.128.  {Chairman.)  You  cannot  give  the  Commission 
any  further  information  than  you  have  given  them 
about  the  second  case  ? — Not  further  than  I  told  you, 
I  think,  on  a  former  day  that  it  was  brought  to  me 
with  syphilitic  roseola  ;  afterwards  that  it  had  mucous 
tubercles  and  a  sore  mouth  ;  that  is  all  I  know. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Hugh  Moss,  M.D,  examined. 


23.129.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Congleton  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

23.130.  Dr.  Davidson  informs  the  Commission  that 
you  can  give  them  some  information  about  the  case  of 
F.  B.,  which  he  attended.  When  did  you  first  see 
the  child  ? — I  saw  the  child  when  it  was  about  five 
months  old.    I  vaccinated  it. 

23.131.  Did  you  see  it  at  the  eighth  day  after  vacci- 
nation ? — I  did. 

23.132.  What  condition  was  it  in  then  ? — I  think  it  is 
only  right  to  say  I  did  not  take  any  notes  at  the  time,  but 
there  were  certain  leading  features  in  the  appearance 
of  the  marks  that  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me, 
therefore  I  should  first  like  to  state  exactly  what  was 
my  impression  then.  Then,  if  necessary,  if  it  is  ad- 
missible, to  state  the  other  points  upon  which  my 
memory  has  been  refreshed  by  the  patient.  In  the 
first  instance,  on  the  eighth  day,  the  wound  itself,  the 
vesicles  were  looking  inflamed,  and  several  of  them 
were  discharging  ;  there  was  little  surrounding  inflam- 
mation. It  was  in  such  a  condition  that  I  did  not  take 
any  vaccine  from  it.  I  gave  some  general  directions  as 
to  treatment,  soothing  remedies,  and  saw  it  again,  I 
think,  within  the  following  week;  that  is  to  say,  within 
u  fortnight  of  vaccination.  Then  it  looked  really 
T.uhealthy,  all  the  vesicles  had  become  ulcerated.  The 
intermediate  tissue  or  skin  was  breaking  up,  until 
ultimately  it  became  one  large  wound,  and  I  then 
applied  a  little  stimulating  treatment ;  it  looked  un- 
healthy, and  did  not  get  any  better,  and  very  shortly, 
within  three  or  four  days,  I  altered  my  treatment.  It 
looked  to  me  a  very  suspicious  case,  and  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  treat  it  specifically.    I  mean  by  that  that  I 


put  it  under  a  course  of  mercury  in  small  doses,  I 
applied  black  wash  to  the  arm,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  it  began  to  improve,  and  ultimately  got  well,  I 
should  say,  in  about  four  or  five  months,  I  cannot  say 
exactly  which,  but  it  was  a  long  time  in  healing.  I  may 
add  that  when  the  child  wes  brought  to  me,  within  about 
three  weeks  of  the  time  of  vaccination,  when  it  was  in 
my  surgery,  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Public  Vacci- 
nator to  it.  My  impression  is  that  I  obtained  the 
vaccine  from  him  (I  am  speaking  of  12  years  ago,  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  recollect  exactly),  as  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  I  asked  him  to  look  at  the  arm. 

23.133.  Have  you  any  record  which  would  enable 
you  to  say  whether  you  vaccinated  others  from  the 
same  lymph  P — I  cannot  say,  but  I  had  no  bad  arms  at 
the  time,  and  it  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me  for 
the  child  was  in  very  great  suffering. 

23.134.  Were  you  a  Public  Vaccinator  or  did  you  do 
it  privately  ? — I  did  it  privately. 

23.135.  You  cannot  tell  whether  you  vaccinated 
others  from  the  same  lymph  ? — My  belief  is  that  I  did 
not ;  my  habit  is  to  send  for  a  tube,  and  I  should  use 
one  tube  for  one  vaccination.  I  have  made  an  outline 
of  the  mark  upon  the  arm  in  order  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  see  its  form. 

23,13d.  Lately,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes  ;  on  this  paper  I 
have  in  my  hand..  I  can  only  express  my  suspicion  that 
the  case  I  have  spoken  of  was  of  a  syphilitic  character; 
the  others  were  on  arms  which  now  aud  then  came 
under  my  notice  as  being  injured,  and  may  depend 
upon  other  causes.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  I 
shonld  form  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  a  specific 
character. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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PRESENT  : 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  LORD  HERSCHELL  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy. 
Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 
Dr.  John  Syer  Brtstowe. 
Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 


Professor  Michael  Foster. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  F.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Augustus  Johnston,  M.B.,  examined. 


23  137.  (Chairman)  You  are  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
and  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  P-  Yes. 

23.138.  Are  you  Medical  Officer  for  the  Ambleside 
district  of  the  Kendal  Union  P— Yes. 

23.139.  Yon  are  now  the  Public  Vaccinator  there  ?— 
Yes.' 

23  140  Have  you  some  information  which  you  are 
prepared  to  give  to  the  Commission  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  vaccination  P— I  think  so. 

23  141  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission on  what  points  P— First  of  all,  I  wish  to  say 
something  in  the  way  of  objection  to  the  usual  infe- 
rences from  statistics. 

23  142.  What  do  you  say  with  respect  to  that  ?— In  a 
letter  written  by  me'  to  a  friend  some  time  ago,  I  have 
stated  it  thus:  "  Your  honest  deductions  from  hospital 
"  facts  which  have  come  under  your  observation  must 
"  have  their  fair  share  of  weight,  but  they  may  be 
"  largely  tinctured  with  fallacy  ;  and  if  reduced  to 
"  fio-ures  may  be  vastly  misleading.  Medical  statistics 
"  are  proverbially  fallacious,  but  there  is  no  inherent 
"  reason  why  they  should  be  so,  unless  it  is  that  the 
"  delicate  and  complex  fac+or  of  life  is  involved  in 
"  them  Carefully  collected,  they  are  of  inestimable 
"  value,  but  without  care  they  are  not  only  worthless 
"  but  misleading.  Here  it  is  that  the  contest  between 
"  the  vaccinists  and  the  anti-vaccinists  originates.  The 
"  vaccinists  charge  the  anti-vaccinists  with  sublime 
"  indifference  to  evidence.  The  anti-vaceimsts  retort 
"  the  charge,  asserting  that  a  great  part  of  the  evidence 
"  adduced  is  lumped  without  discrimination,  and  that 
"  with  just  discrimination  it  bears  an  interpretation 
"  widely  different  from  that  assigned  to  it.  This 
"  remark  is  fitly  illustrated  by  your  own  observation. 
"  We  have  it  on  official  authority  that  97  per  cent,  of 
"  the  juvenile  population  of  London  is  vaccinated  ;  and 
"  no  doubt  a  similar  statement  might  be  made  with 
"  regard  to  most  of  the  large  towns  of  England.  Well, 
"  then,  the  residual  3  per  cent,  will  represent  the 
"  un vaccinated." 

23,143.  Unvaccinated  children,  do  you  mean,  or  un- 
vaccinated of  the  total  population  ?  —Unvaccinated 
children. 

23  144.  But  they  are  not  necessarily  the  unvac- 
cinated of  the  population  ?— They  will  be  after  a  time. 

23  145.  That  depends  upon  how  long  you  have  had 
97  per  cunt,  vaccinated? — For  about  a  couple  of 
decades  now  that  would  be.  "The  vaccinists  hold  and 
"  teach  that  the  difference  between  their  being  vac- 
"  cinated  or  unvaccinated  represents  the  sole  difference 
"  between  the  97  per  cent,  and  the  3  per  cent,  quoad 
"  the  mortality  between  the  two  classes  respectively 
"  when  attacked  by  small-pox.  The  anti-vaccinists 
"  reply  :— 'Pardon  us  you  are  dropping  out  of  sight  a 
"  '  material  factor  in  the  calculation.  The  97  per 
•'''cent,  and  the  3  per  cent,  are  differentiated  not 
o  79800. 


'  '  merely  or  chiefly  by  being  vaccinated  or  unvac- 
'  '  cinated,  but  by  other  most  weighty  considerations  ;  ' 
'  and  they  pertinently  inquire,  '  What  caused  the  3  per 
'  '  cent,  to  remain  unvaccinated?'  And  the  answer 
!l  comes  either: — 1st.  That  they  or  some  of  them  are  of 
"  such  itinerant  habits  as  not  to  fall  within  the  grasp 
"  of  the  law,  and  are  therefore  presumably  under  un- 
"  favourable  conditions  ;  or  2nd.  That  the  balance  not 
"  thus  accounted  for  were  exempted  from  the  opera- 
"  tion  by  medical  certificate  of  unfitness,  implying  a 
"  low  state  of  vitality  or  general  unhealth,  a  condition 
"  rendering  them  liable  to  succumb  to  any  grave 
"  disease  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  vaccination 
"  or  non-vaccination. 

"  I  call  to  mind  a  case  somewhat  d  propos.  Some 
"  years  ago  I  vaccinated  six  babies  from  the  same 
"  source  and  in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  Five  of 
"  them  had  four  very  fine  marks  on  their  arms.  The 
"  sixth  (whom  I  should  have  acted  more  wisely  not  to 
"  have  vaccinated)  had  indeed  four  marks  also,  but  in- 
"  stead  of  being  fine  or  good  marks,  they  were  merely 
"  long,  irregular-shaped  seamings.  Here  was  the  same 
"  infection  and  in  the  same  dose,  but  with  what  different 
"  results!  Now,  then,  suppose  these  six  children  had 
"  subsequently  been  exposed  to  small-pox,  and  had 
"  caught  the  disease,  and  that  the  five  well-marked 
"  ones  had  weathered  the  storm,  while  the  sixth  had 
"  gone  down  before  it,  can  we  doubt  what  would  have 
"  been  the  pro-vaccinist's  report  ?  Would  it  not  have 
"  been  in  this  wise: — 'Five  efficiently  protected  by 
"  '  vaccination  recovered,  the  sixth  inefficiently  pro- 
"  '  tected  died.'  But  would  that  have  been  a  correct 
"  statement  or  conclusion  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  The 
"  sixth  in  the  case  supposed  would  have  succumbed 
"  from  the  same  cause  which  prevented  the  response, 
"  as  in  the  others,  to  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine 
"  virus,  namely,  deficient  or  perverted  vitality.  The 
"  other  five  would  have  recovered  for  the  same  reason 
"  which  enabled  them  to  present  good  marks,  namely, 
"  their  relatively  superior  vitality. 

"  I  would  here  observe  that  just  as  you  will  have 
"  greater  incidence  of  small-pox,  as  also  greater 
"  mortality  from  that  disease,  among  the  residual  3 
"  per  cent,  who  are  unvaccinated,  so  likewise  in  the 
"  event  of  their  having  the  disease  badly  will  they  be 
"  more  likely  to  exhibit  pock-marked  and  seamed 
"  faces." 

23.146.  But  why  would  the  child  which  was  delicate 
and  feeble  show  less  effect  of  vaccination  than  healthy 
ones  ? — It  was  not  less  effect,  it  was  perverted  effect ;  it 
was  a  different  mark. 

23.147.  Was  it  less  strongly  marked  ? — It  was  not 
less  strongly  marked,  but  perhaps  more  strongly 
marked,  but  not  "good  marks"  as  vaccinists  call 
them;  they  were  not  circular  marks;  they  were  for 
all  the  world,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  like  the 
shape  of  Lake  Windermere,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
familiar  to  the  Commission. 


Mr. 
A.  Johnston, 
M.B. 
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23.148.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Does  that  make  them  less 
satisfactory  because  the  shape  is  different  ? — Certainly  ; 
according  to  the  view  of  vaccinists  they  were  not  good 
marks. 

23.149.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Were  you  a  pro- 
vaccinist  when  you  vaccinated  those  children  ? — I  was 
not  when  I  vaccinated  those  children.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  an  ardent  pro-vaccinist. 

23.150.  {Chairman.)  I  have  heard  of  "  decided 
"  character  "  and  "  number  "  of  marks,  but  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  shape  is  new  to  me  ? — I  think,  my  Lord, 
that  if  you  further  inquire  you  will  find  that  it  is 
universally  held  amongst  pro-vaccinists,  that  unless 
the  mark  or  marks  present  the  distinctive  character  of 
good  marks,  one  marked  character  of  which  is  circu- 
larity, they  are  not  good  marks.  Then  I  say  if  the 
child  goes  down  before  an  attack  of  small-pox,  it  will 
be  explained  away,  as  one  may  describe  it,  by  the 
fact  of  their  not  having  been  efficiently  vaccinated. 

23.151.  Do  you  say  that  because  those  marks  were 
not  circular  it  showed  that  the  child  had  not  taken  the 
poison? — I  do  not  say  that.  I  am  simply  rather  re- 
echoing the  statement  of  pro-vaccinists,  or  the  opinion 
of  Jenner,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  not  good  marks, 
and  that  it  was  not  good  vaccination,  but  spurious 
vaccination.  I  ask  why  spurious  vaccination  ?  It  was 
done  witn  the  same  lymph,  in  the  same  manner,  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  conditions  exactly  similar  in 
all  the  cases,  save  that  that  particular  child  was  evi- 
dently a  weakly  child.  I  should  not  have  vaccinated 
it,  but  practically  we  are  forced.  I  should  have  done 
more  wisely  not  to  have  vaccinated  that  child. 

23.152.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  the  vaccination 
marks  in  the  last  child  differ  from  normal  vaccination 
marks  in  any  other  respect  than  that  of  shape  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  did. 

23.153.  Except  for  the  irregularity  of  shape,  they  had 
all  the  characters  of  normal  vaccination* — Yes,  i 
believe  they  had. 

23.154.  {Chairman.)  You  saw  the  child  upon  the 
eighth  day,  I  suppose  ? — I  did. 

23.155.  Were  the  vesicles  normal  except  as  regards 
shape  ? — Except  as  regards  shape  they  were. 

23.156.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Were  the  scars  foveated  ? — I 
did  not  see  the  scars :  I  have  something  to  say  upon 
that  subsequently  ;  but  of  course  we  do  not  see  scars 
upon  the  eighth  day,  as  you  are  aware. 

23.157.  Have  you  never  seen  the  scars  in  that  case  ? — 
No. 

23.158.  {Chairman.)  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of 
the  scars ;  you  are  merely  speaking  of  the  vesicle 
upon  the  eighth  day  ? — Yes,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
vesicles. 

23.159.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  If  after  vaccinating 
a  child  it  exhibited  all  the  normal  characteristics 
except  shape,  would  you  pronounce  that  child  spuri- 
oitsly  vaccinated  ? — Jenner  would :  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  should. 

23,]  60.  But  I  thought  that  just  now  you  called  it  a 
spurious  vaccination  ? — No,  I  was  only  echoing  the 
orthodox  cry. 

23.161.  Do  you  consider  the  last  child  vaccinated  or 
not? — Honestly,  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  passed  him 
as  vaccinated ;  therefore  I  must,  at  anyrate.be  pre- 
sumed to  have  considered  it  vaccinated. 

23.162.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  ever  see  the  child 
after  the  eighth  day  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  was  observing 
that  "just  as  you  will  have  greater  incidence  of  small- 
"  pox,  as  also  greater  mortality  from  that  disease 
"  among  the  residual  3  per  cent,  who  are  un-vac- 
"  cinated,  so,  likewise,  in  the  event  of  their  having 
"  the  disease  badly,  will  they  be  more  likely  to  exhibit 
"  pock-marked  and  seamed  faces,  these  results  being 
"  due  to  more  unfavourable  conditions  initially,  alto- 
"  gether  irrespective  of  vaccination  present  or 
"  absent." 

23.163.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  weakly  per- 
sons are  likely  to  be  more  marked  with  small-pox  than 
others  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

23.164.  Is  that  generally  recognised,  that  ihe  extent 
of  the  marking  will  depend  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  person  P — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ;  I  think  that  is 
our  contention.  When  I  say  "  our,"  I  mean  the  anti- 
vaccinists'  contention. 


23.165.  But  what  is  the  ground  of  that  contention  P 
— I  am  hardly  prepared  to  state  that  now.*  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  have  come  under  very  great  pressure  to  this 
Commission  altogether  ;  I  have  not  got  up  the  subject. 
Eight  or  nine,  or  ten,  years  ago  I  should  have  been 
much  better  prepared  to  meet  the  Commission  than  I 
am  now.  I  have  been  in  times  gone  by  a  most  ardent 
pro-vaccinist,  but  by  the  force  of  a  good  many  things 
I  have  been  gradually  brought  to  my  present  position ; 
partly  by  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own  practice,  which, 
however,  I  must  say,  does  not  assist  me  to  any  large 
extent,  owing  to  two  circumstances  chiefly  ;  namely, 
first,  the  fact  that  my  practice  is  in  a  healthy  rural 
district,  and  next  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  my 
having  used  scrupulous  care  in  vaccination,  I  have  had 
remarkably  few  of  what  are  called  casualties.  My  pre- 
sent position  is  largely  due  to  reading  and  reflection. 

23.166.  Would  you  favour  the  Commission  with  all 
the  information  you  can  give  of  cases  within  your  own 
practice  which  have  assisted  you  to  the  adoption  of 
your  present  views  P— I  was  just  about  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  the  unfavourable  cases  in  my  36  years  of 
practice  would  number  more  than  14  altogether. 

23.167.  What  sort  of  number  would  you  have  vacci- 
nated in  your  practice  P — During  the  12  or  13  years  I 
have  neld  the  office  of"  public  vaccinator  I  have  vacci- 
dated  somewhere  about  1,100.  During  the  24  years 
previous  to  that  I  vaccinated  somewhere  about  the 
same  number. 

23.168.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Are  you  a  Public  Vaccinator 
now  ? — Yes. 

23.169.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Then  would  your  statement  that 
you  do  not,  as  a  rule,  see  your  vaccination  cases  after 
the  eighth  day  apply  to  these  cases  also  ? — Not  to  these 
cases  lam  going  to  name. 

23.170.  But  to  the  two  eleven  hundreds  that  you  are 
speaking  of? — Precisely,  as  a  rule,  yes. 

23.171.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  see  them  more  in 
your  private  practice  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen 
them,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  more 
or  less  casualty  cases,  and  those  in  my  own  practice  have 
not  numbered  more  than  about  14  altogether. 

23.172.  Would  any  considerable  numbers  of  them  be 
living  in  your  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — -Un- 
doubtedly. 

23.173.  Now  what  do  you  say  about  these  particular 
cases  ?— These  particular  cases  were  not  cases  to  make 
any  account  of,  but,  as  you  have  asked  me  the  question, 
I  would  say  that  they  were  simply  cases  of  slow  healing, 
— so  slow  that  they  made  me  anxious — half  a  dozen  of 
those  may  have  happened  during  the  24  years  of  my 
private  practice ;  about  seven  or  eight  may  have  hap- 
pened during  my  official  connexion  with  vaccination. 
But  there  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  insist  upon : 
the  cases  are  few  bearing  it  out,  but  nevertheless 
they  mean  something,  that  those  cases  which  I  have 
observed,  which  were  slow  in  healing,  and  which  gave 
me  some  uneasiness,  have  been  very  much  quicker  than 
the  previous  cases  which  occurred  during  the  time  I 
was  not  officially  connected  with  vaccination,  this 
being  due  to  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance,  namely, 
that  I  used  mercurials,  sometimes  with  local  applica- 
tion and  sometimes  both  locally  and  generally.  Those 
mercurials  had  a  marked  effect  in  healing  those  re- 
sistant sores. 

23.174.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  suppose  mercurials  heal 
almost  all  sores  that  are  slow  in  healing,  do  they  not  ? 
— They  do,  undoubtedly — unquestionably  they  are  a 
very  good  stimulant ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have 
such  a  special  or  par  excellence  healing  property  over 
many  another  stimulant. 

23.175.  Still  they  are  very  excellent  in  all  cases  P — 
Yes,  they  are  very  excellent  in  all  cases,  undoubtedly. 

23.176.  So  that  there  was  nothing  special  to  be  said 
about  them  in  relation  to  vaccination  ? — Excuse  me, 
I  think  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  them 


*  I  must  have  been  quite  off  my  guard  in  giving  this  answer.  There 
is  surely  no  fact  more  constantly  and  universally  observed  than  that 
any  lesion  of  tissue,  whether  the  result  of  disease  or  accident,  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  restrained  within  definite  limits  if  the  constitution 
he  sound  and  healthy.  This  remark  applies  also  to  Questions  23,146  et 
seq.  There  were  only  two  possible  lactors  to  cause  the  difference  of 
result  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  child  referred  to, and  of  the  other  live; 
namely,  firstly,  difference  in  the  lymph  or  circumstances  immediately 
connected  with  its  application  ;  and,  secondly,  difference  in  the  health 
or  constitution  of  the  child.  The  first-named  factor  is  put  out  of  court 
by  the  facts  in  evidence.  The  second  factor  therefore  plnne  remains.— 
A.  J. 
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in  relation  to  the  question  whether  syphilis  is  mixed 
up  with  the  so-called  vaccination  or  not. 

23,177-8.  You  would  be  obliged  to  admit,  would  yon 
not,  that  even  in  the  case  of  sores  not  syphilitic  in  the 
least  mercurials  are  very  efficient  in  causing  chronic 
sores  to  heal  ? — Yes ;  but  often  times  not  more  than 
other  applications. 

23.179.  But  in  themselves  they  are  very  effective  as 
stimulants  ?— Yes. 

23.180.  I  do  not  understand  whether  the  14  casual- 
ties you  spoke  of  occurred  in  one  series  of  1,100  or  the 
two  ? — Half  a  dozen  of  those  occurred  in  the  first 
series  of  1,100,  and  another  eight  in  the  second  series 
of  1,100. 

23.181.  That  is  to  say,  the  14  refer  to  the  2,200?— 
Yes. 

23.182.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  about 
cases  in  your  own  practice  ? — That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  in  reference  to  that. 

23.183.  What  is  your  next  point? — I  then  come  to 
"  Vaccination  not  a  preventive  of  sraa]l-pox,"  first  as 
illustrated  by  epidemics.  Then  I  take  the  Registrar- 
General's  statistics  for  'England  and  Wales,  which  of 
course  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with,  but  perhaps  I 
might  put  this  before  you. 

23.184.  On  any  particular  point  to  which  you  desire 
to  speak  we  should  be  glad  to  listen? — "Assuming 

the  correctness  of  Percival's  statistics "  (I  am  still 
writing  to  my  friend)  "  of  the  epidemic  of  1768-74 
"  you  ask,  'What  is  it  that  has  reduced  the  relative 
"  '  mortality  in  children  under  five  to  such  a  great 
"  '  extent  if  it  be  not  vaccination  ? '  I  would  answer 
"  '  more  rational  treatment.'  Do  you  forget  the 
"  mortality  (through  the  same  irrational  treatment 
"  that  was  in  force  for  small-pox  last  century)  that 
"  obtained  in  the  case  of  simple  miliary  fever  after 
"  confinement?  an  ailment  that  we  now  think  nought 
"  of  when  it  does  accidentally  occur ;  which  we  have 
"  every  reason  to  believe  was  then  not  merely  inten- 
"  sified  and  made  fatal,  but  was  actually  produced  by 
"  the  irrational  treatment  then  in  vogue.  The  same 
¥  reason  too  affords,  I  think,  the  rational  explanation 
"  of  the  comparative  absence  of  small-pox-marked 
•''  face  nowadays  which  cannot  be  due  to  the  com- 
"  parative  absence  of  severe  small-pox  competent  to 
"  produce  such  disfigurement,  inasmuch  as  the  official 
"  returns  of  small-pox  mortality  show  that  this  has 
"  steadily  increased  pari  passu  with  increased  dili- 
"  gence  in  vaccination.  Thus  the  first  Act  making 
"  vaccination  compulsory  in  England  was  passed  in 
"  1853,  the  second  in  1867,  and  the  third  in  1871. 
"  Each  Act  was  more  stringent  than  its  predecessor, 
"  and  each  small-pox  epidemic  was  more  fatal  than 
"  its  predecessor.  Thus  in  the  first  epidemic  in 
"  1857-8-9  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  England  and 
"  Wales  were  14,244;  in  the  second  epidemic,  in 
*'  1863-4-5  the  deaths  were  20,059;  and  in  the  third 
■  '  epidemic  in  1870-1-2  the  deaths  were  44,840.  In- 
"  crease  of  population  from  first  to  Becond  epidemic 
"  7  per  cent.  Increase  of  small-pox  mortality  from 
"  first  to  second  epidemic  50  per  cent.  Increase  of 
"  population  from  second  to  third  epidemic  10  per 
"  cent.  Increase  of  small-pox  mortality  from  second 
"  to  third  epidemic  120  per  cent.  But  there  is  another 
"  aspect  of  this  question.  The  records  show  that 
"  18  per  cent,  was,  for  this  country,  the  average  total 
"  mortality  from  small-pox  last  century,  and  18  per 
"  cent,  remains  the  average  total  mortality  from  the 
"  same  disease  since  vaccination  was  made  compul- 
"  sory.  If,  then,  the  average  mortality  from  small- 
"  pox  in  these  latter  years  be  in  the  face  of  vastly 
"  improved  sanitation,  and  vastly  improved  medical 
"  treatment  the  same  as  it  was  last  century,  it  surely 
"  follows  to  demonstration  that  small-pox  must  have 
"  become  more  extended  or  more  virulent,  or  both. 
"  We  ask  vaccinists  for  the  reason  of  this,  and  pause 
"  indefinitely  for  their  reply." 

23,185.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Will  you  proceed  with 
any  other  points  you  wish  to  mention  ? — I  would  also,  in 
reference  to  the  same  point,  say  that  in  the  year  1878, 
Dr.  Grimshaw,  the  present  Registrar-General  for  Ireland, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
l   subsequently  published  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medical  Science.  I  remember  reading  the  paper  at  the 
time,  and  being  very  much  struck  with  it,  and  saying 
!    there  is  something  wrong  about  that.    The  following 
|   year  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  Di .  Pearce,  on  which  I 


have  the  following  note: — "As  an  illustration  of  this 
"  latter  class,  I  shall  quote  some  figures  put  forward 
"  in  the  year  1878,  the  whole  history  of  which  will,  I 
"  think,  tend  to  your  edification  and  enlightenment ; 
"  and  will  it  be  believed  that  these  statistics  which  were 
"  read  before  the  medical  society  of  the  Royal  College 
"  of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  and  subsequently  published 
"  in  a  journal  of  repute,  were  actually  the  production  of 
"  no  less  an  authority  than  a  gentlemau  who  in  the 
"  following  year  was  appointed  Registrar-General  for 
"  Ireland,  and  who  still  holds  that  appointment  ?  The 
,;  paper  in  question  was  entitled  '  On  the  prevalence  of 
"  '  small-pox  in  Dublin,'  and  its  object  was  stated  as 
"  intended  '  to  show  in  most  conclusive  manner  the 
"  '  great  benefit  which  vaccination  has  conferred  on 
"  the  community.'  He  was  called  over  the  coals  for 
"  it  early  in  the  following  year  by  Dr.  Pearce,  in  whose 
"  volume,  entitled  'Vital  Statistics,'  his  criticisms 
"  on  the  paper  may  be  found,  which  I  shall  now  quote. 
"  Dr.  Grimshaw  writes  :  '  During  the  last  decade,  1861 
"  '  to  1871,  the  most  important  change  took  place  in 
"  '  the  vaccination  laws.  The  result  of  the  enforce- 
"  '  ment  of  this  Act  is  remarkable  ;  for  during  the 
"  '  decade  the  moitality  fell  from  1,273  to  411.'  Again, 
"  '  These  statistics  show  that  the  deaths  from  small- 
"  '  pox  have  decreased  in  the  decade  1861  to  1871,  and 
"  '  are  accounted  for  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
"  '  by  the  progress  of  vaccination.'  "Dr.  Grimshaw 
"  '  read  his  paper  and  published  it  only  last  year, 
"  1878,  and  he  must  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
"  '  official  statistics  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Local 
"  '  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  published  in  1874, 
"  '  which  includes  the  mortality  from  1864  to  1873. 
"  '  Indeed,  at  page  6  of  his  paper,  he  gives  the  number 
"  '  of  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Ireland  in  each  year 
' '  '  from  1864  to  1877,  comprising  a  period  of  14  years, 
"  '  thus  :— 
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Year 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox. 

Year. 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox. 

181)4 

854 

1871 

665 

1865 

461 

1872 

3,218 

18o6 

194 

1873 

504 

1867 

21 

1874 

569 

1S68 

23 

1875 

639 

1869 

20 

1876 

21 

1&70 

32 

1877 

61 

•'  '  Dr.  Grimshaw  makes  his  decade  end  as  given  above 
"  '  in  1871  ;  why  he  excluded  the  following  six  years 
"  '  can  be  interpreted  only  by  inferring  that  the  in- 
•'  '  eluding  of  those  years  of  increased  mortality  would 
"  '  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  his  assertions.  Let  us 
"  '  take  these  14  years  and  divide  them  into  two  equal 
"  '  periods.  In  the  first  seven  years,  1864  to  1870,  the 
"  '  deaths  from  small-pox  were  1605;  in  the  second 
"  '  seven  years,  1871  to  1877,  the  deaths  were  5607.'  " 
Upon  that  my  comment  is,  "  These  figures  are  suffi- 
"  ciently  remarkable,  and  allow  me  here  just  to  call 
"  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
"  year  1871  that  the  third  and  most  stringently  com- 
"  pulsory  Vaccination  Act  was  passed,  by  which  the 
"  neglect  to  vaccinate  was  made  punishable  with  im- 
"  prisonment,  immediately  following  on  which  witness 
"  the  tremendous  rise  in  small-pox  mortality."  Dr. 
"  Grimshaw  tells  the  Medical  Society  that,  "  In  1864 
"  a  serious  epidemic  of  small-pox  (causing  854  deaths) 
"  prevailed,  which  had  commenced  in  the  previous 
"  year.  The  enforcement  of  the  new  Act  and  the 
"  panic  caused  by  the  epidemic  had  stimulated  vacci- 
"  nation  to  such  an  extent  that  191,810  persons  were 
"  vaccinated  by  the  dispensary  medical  officers  during 
"  the  year  ending  September  1864  ;  the  number  of 
"  vaccinated  persons  considerably  exceeding  the 
"  number  of  births  registered.  The  result  of  this 
"  activity  in  vaccination  was  a  diminished  prevalence 
"  of  small-pox,  the  deaths  from  this  disease  falling  to 
"  461  in  1865,  and  further  falling  the  next  year  when 
"  the  epidemic  ceased."  So  far  Dr.  Grimshaw,  on 
which  Dr.  Pearce  comments,  "  Here  we  have  a  restora- 
"  tion  of  the  oft -told  story.  '  See  what  vaccination 
"  '  has  done?'  When  the  epidemic,  in  this  instance, 
"  as  in  every  other,  had  subsided  by  a  natural  law,  it 
"  died  out,  and  immediately  the  vaccinators  exclaimed 
"  '  See  what  we  have  done  ?  We  have  stamped  out  the 
"  '  epidemic  ?  '  Now  for  a  moment  let  us  look  at  the 
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Mr.  "  relation  between  the  number  of  vaccinations  and  the 

A.  Johnston,    "  number  who  died  of  small-pox." 

M.B.   ;  


Year. 

Vaccinated. 

Died  of 
Small -pox. 

1864  - 

191,810 

854 

1865  - 

4(51 

1866  - 

- 

137,124 

194 

1S67  - 

- 

125,741 

01 

1868  - 

■ 

131,426 

OQ 

1869  - 

on 

1870  - 

T  Art  OOA 

Oa 

1871  - 

T7Q  CfiQ 

GG5 

1872  - 

282,484 

3,248 

1873  - 

138,873 

504 

1874  - 

139,587 

569 

1875  - 

137,340 

535 

1876  - 

114,487 

12 

1877  - 

.  61 

And  we  see  that  in  the  year  1867,  when  the  number 
of  vaccinations  was  fewest,  represented  by  the  number 
of  125,741,  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  was 
also  fewest,  represented  by  the  number  21.  In  the 
year  1872  the  number  of  vaccinations  was  largest, 
namely,  282,484,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox was  3,248.  "  So  much  for  Ireland."  I  am  still 
quoting  from  Dr.  Pearce.  "  I  will  conclude  this  paper 
' '  by  referring  briefly  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  we 
"  have  the  usual  phenomenon  presented  to  us,  that 
"  small-pox  was  'stamped  out'  by  vaccination,  a 
"  '  proof  of  which  was,  it  was  boasted,  evident  from 
"  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1867  there  were  only  two 
"  deaths  from  small-pox,  in  1868  one  death  only,  in 
"  1869  one  death,  in  1870  not  a  single  death.  '  Stamped 
"  out.'  The  cry  was  uttered  not  only  by  Sir  Dominic 
"  Corrigan.  but  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  by  Dr.  Brewer, 
"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  by,  indeed,  every  member  of 
"  that  committee,  to  all  of  whom  I  said,  when  the 
"  '  fact '  was  thrown  in  my  face,  'Wait  till  the  epi- 
"  '  demic  visits  Ireland,  and  then  you  will  see  that 
"  '  the  small-pox  will  pay  no  respect  to  the  vaccinated.' 
"  Before  that  year  expired  207  died  of  small-pox  in 
"  Dublin  alone.  In  the  following  year  (1872)  no  fewer 
"  than  1,350  died,  or  at  the  rate  of  7,500  per  million 
"  of  the  population.  The  deaths  in  Cork  were  1,173, 
"  or  at  the  rate  of  9,600  per  million  of  the  population. 
"  In  my  examination  before  the  Committee  of  the 
"  House  of  Commons  in  1871  the  following  questions 
"  were  put  to  me  (on  March  10th),  namely,  Question 
"  1141.  '  Then,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  slate- 
"  '  ment  that  I  have  often  seen  of  late>  that  Ireland  is 
"  '  free  from  small-pox  because  it  is  more  completely 
"  '  vaccinated  than  England  is  not  a  true  statement? 
"  '  (A.)  It  is  not  foanded  on  fact.'  In  answer  to  pre- 
"  vious  questions  I  had  furnished  the  official  statistics. 
"  Then  again  at  Question  1143,  '  Can  you  tell  me,  then, 
"  '  how  it  is  that  vaccination  should  be  thought  to 
"  '  prevent  small-pox,  and  yet  that  in  spite  of  vaccina- 
"  '  tion  we  have  an  epidemic  in  this  country  at  this 
"  'time?'  (A.)  'Simply  from  the  absence  or  the  epi- 
"  '  demic.  In  all  probability,  following  the  epidemic 
"  '  wave  which  is  now  passing  over  Europe,  Ireland, 
"  '  next  year,  or  even  this,  will  present  a  very  large 
"  '  mortality  from  small-pox.'  " 

I  will  also,  if  you  will  allow  me,  quote  a  few  more 
figures.  These  were  figures  given  by  Earon  Emly 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Limerick  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  win  over  Joshua  Jacob,  a  recalcitrant  friend 
who  would  not  vaccinate  his  child.  Joshua  Jacob  is 
writing  him  a  letter,  and  he  says,  "I  now  proceed  to 
"  the  examination  of  thy  Scottish  figures  which  were 
"  quoted  as  follows  :  (Scotland,  Compulsory  Act  intro- 
"  duced  1865).  In  1864  there  were  1,741  deaths  ;  in 
"  1865,  383;  in  1866,  201;  in  1867,  100;  in  1868,  15; 
"  and  in  1869  there  was  one  death."  Joshua  Jacob 
goes  on  to  sny,  "  These  statistics  were  put  forward  by 
"  thee  with  the  remark,  '  There  is  no  getting  over  such 
"  '  facts.'  And  the  board  responded  by  ordering 
"  another  prosecution.  I  am  bound,  Baron  Emly,  to 
"  put  the  best  possible  construction  upon  tnen's  words  : 
"  but  seeing  that  1  am  a  great  sufferer,  i  ask  thee,  in 
"  the  face  of  1  he  whole  country,  to  tell  me  how  thou 


"  hast  been  led  into  the  error  of  selecting  just  those 
"  figures  which  appear  to  favour  your  action  and  of 
"  suppressing  further  statistical  evidence  from  Scot- 
"  land  which  would  condemn  you  and  justify  me.  The 
"  items  chosen  are  from  the  returns  of  the  Scottish 
"  Be gistrar- General,  and  are  correct  with  the  excep- 
"  tion  of  that  for  1869,  which  is  erroneously  given  as 
"  one  instead  of  64.  But  in  justice,  why  stop  at  the 
"  year  1869?  The  returns  of  the  Registrar-General 
"  go  on  to  state  that  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in 
*'  Scotland  were  in  1870,  114;  in  1871,  1,442  ;  in  1872, 
"  2,448;  in  1873,  1,126.  Now  if  the  prevalence  of 
"  vaccination  caused  the  abatement  of  small -pox  from 
"  1864  to  1869,  as  we  are  invited  to  believe,  to  what 
"  must  we  attribute  the  great  increase  in  1871,  1872, 
"  and  1873  ?  As  regards  thy  Dublin  statistics,  art 
"  thou  aware  that  Dr.  Kenny  and  the  Guardians  of  the 
"  South  Dublin  Union  have  officially  reported  that  the 
"  vaccination  laws  are  thoroughly  and  stringently 
"  enforced?  Although,  in  the  face  of  that  fact,  as  if 
"  in  mockery  of  it,  we  have  the  intelligence  that  the 
"  worst  small-pox  epidemic  of  this  century  is  still  tin- 
"  subdued."  There  is,  again,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
a  little  further,  a  gentleman  in  my  town  by  the  initials 
J.  W. ,  a  naval  engineer,  aged  about  40.  This  is  from 
personal  information  given  to  me  quite  recently. 

23.186.  [Dr.  Bristowe.)  "Would  you  give  his  name  ? — I 
do  not  wish  to. 

23.187.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  do  not  think  you  can 
give  it  in  if  it  is  anonymous  ? — I  will  give  the  name 
confidentially.    He  is  a  naval  engineer. 

23.188.  Does  he  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  ? — Not 
the  least.  It  will  explain  itself  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
read  my  note  ;  he  objects  to  having  his  children  vacci- 
nated, and  that  is  why  1  read  it.  "  When  at  school  at 
"  Maryport,  being  then  12  years  old,  and  having  been 
"  twice  vaccinated,  once  as  an  infant,  and  a  second 
"  time  subsequently,  was  attacked  by  small-pox  which 
' '  marked  him  very  severely,  while  his  two  brothers,  aged 
"  10  and  8  respectively,  who  had  never  been  vaccinated, 
"  were  attacked  at  the  same  time,  but  had  the  disease 
"  in  the  mildest  form,  being  confined  to  bed  for  only  a 
''  day  or  two,  and  not  being  in  the  least  degree  marked. 
"  This  I  had  from  his  own  lips.  His  wife  told  me  within 
"  the  last  day  or  two  that  having  just  returned  from 
"  visiting  him  at  Sunderland,  the  captain  of  her  hus- 
"  band's  ship  had  told  her  that  his  (the  captain's)  little 
"  girl  (aged  16)  was  ruined  owing  to  severe  pitting 
"  by  smail-pox  recently  contracted,  she  having  been 
"  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  again  at  12  years  of  age. 
"  the  captain  himself,  according  to  my  informant, 
"  was  also  badly  marked,  and  told  my  informant  that 
"  he  had  been  twice  vaccinated  previous  to  the  invasion 
"  of  small-pox;"  and  you  remember  Badcock,  in  his 
article,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  in  his  intro- 
duction of  what  is  known  as  "  Badcock's  lymph,"  states 
that  he  himself  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  small- 
pox which  happened  only  a  few  months  after  revacci- 
nation.  Then  I  have  another  point.  "Mrs.  O.,  age 
"  36,  vaccinated  by  me  several  years  ago,  with  the 
"  result  that  she  had  perfect  vaccination.  This  lady 
"  stated  (and  good  marks  corresponding  to  the  state- 
"  ment  were  present)  that  she  had  been  successfully 
"  vaccinated  five  times  previously  at  intervals  of  seven 
"  years,  the  presumption,  amounting  almost  to  cer- 
"  tainty,  being  that  had  this  subject  been  exposed  to 
"  small-pox  infection  at  any  one  of  these  vaccine 
"  periods  she  would  have  accepted  it  as  readily  as  she 
"  did  the  vaccine  contagion." 

23.189.  Did  she  ever  have  small-pox  ? — She  never 
had.  Somewhere  about  28  years  since,  being  at  that 
time  an  ardent  vaccinist,  I  revaccinated,  owing  to  a 
small-pox  panic,  a  number  of  children  of  all  ages  down 
to  five  years  upon  whom  I  had  successfully  performed 
infantile  vaccinations.  Several  of  these  were  between 
five  and  six  years  old,  of  whom  the  greater  number 
took  the  re-vancination  perfectly,  the  almost  certain 
presumption  being  that  had  they  been  exposed  to  the 
infection  of  small-pox  they  would  have  taken  it  as 
readily  as  they  took  the  vaccine  contagion.  I  was  in- 
duced to  practise  re- vaccination  at  this  early  age 
through  having  somehow  come  across  a  copy  of  ''  In- 
structions "  issued  to  public  vaccinators  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  I.  looked  upon  as  utterly 
illogical:  these  ran  as  follows: — viz.  "  That  public 
"  vaccinators  were  not  to  perform  re- vaccination  under 
"  12  years  of  age,  except  small-pox  was  prevalent."  Now 
vaccination  either  protects  until  12  years  of  age  or  it 
does  not  so  protect.    If  it  does  protect  until  that  age, 
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■why  re-vaccinate  previously  even  though  small-pox  be 
prevalent?  If  it  do  not  protect  until  that  age,  why 
not  re-vaccinate  previously  even  though  small-pox  be 
not  prevalent?  It  seems  to  me  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff. 

Then  my  next  point  is, — "Vaccination  not  preventive  of 
small-pox,  which  is  illustrated  more  particularly  by  the 

family  of  ,  her  father  a  doctor.   They  had  small-pox 

in  their  house  for  seven  months  about  six  years  ago.  It 
attacked  every  child  successively  and  deliberately.  All 
the  children  were  re-vaccinated  ;  even  the  baby,  seven 
months  old  was  re-vaccinated  and  yet  did  not  escape  the 
disease.  Nevertheless,  as  I  understand,  the  father's 
belief  in  the  protective  efficacy  of  the  operation  con- 
tinues unshaken. 

23.190.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Is  that  a  case  within  your 
knowledge  ? — It  is  a  case  within  my  own  knowledge. 

23.191.  Did  you  attend  it  ?— No,  I  did  not ;  a  friend 
of  mine  did. 

23.192.  He  has  simply  given  you  that  account  ? — His 
wife  did. 

23.193.  Have  you  given  the  name  ? — I  had  rather  not, 
but  I  will;  the  name  is  B  . 

23.194.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  you  say  they  were  all 
attacked  ? — They  were  all  attacked;  the  small-pox  was 
seven  months  in  the  house.  That  was  similar  to  a 
ease  of  scarlatina  I  had  to  do  with,  in  which  the  mother 
was  desirous  the  family  should  all  take  it  when  one 
took  it,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  child,  so  to 
speak,  hung  fire  for  about  five  or  six  weeks  after  the 
previous  child  had  it.  So  in  this  case  the  small-pox 
attacked  these  children  successively  and  deliberately  ; 
so  deliberately,  that  the  house  was  kept  seven  months 
under  small-pox. 

23.195.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  This  is  the  family  of 

Dr.  B   ;  is  Dr.  B          within  reach  ? — He  is  not 

aiive. 

23.196.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ? — 
Again,  I  have  a  friend  in  Preston,  resident  in  a  quarter 
of  the  town  by  no  means  aristocratic.  He  has  a  large 
family,  not  one  of  whom  has  been  vaccinated,  and  for 
whom  he  ha?  paid  about  300Z.  in  vaccination  fines.  At 
different  times  he  has  had  small-pox  at  close  quarters; 
small -pox  to  right  of  him.  small  pox  to  left  of  him 
(absolutely  next  door),  and  small-pox.  in  front  of  him, 
in  those  who  had  been  vaccinated.  Yet  not  one  of  his 
nn-vaccinated  family  contracted  the  disease.  He 
actually  told  me  himself  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  small-pox  epidemic,  he  got  in,  and  with  impunity, 
a  garment  from  his  tailor  who  lived  nearly  opposite, 
in  whose  house  small-pox  existed. 

23.197.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  How  many  children 
had  he  ? — Six,  I  think. 

23.198.  He  paid  over  300L  in  fines,  you  say  ? — He 
paid  over  290L  Had  this  experience  been  reversed, 
had  his  family  been  vaccinated  and  his  neighbours  un- 
vaccinated,  what  a  glorification  there  would  have  been 
of  the  protective  operation !  Then  my  next  point  is 
"  The  communicability  of  other  diseases."  I  need  not 
go  beyond  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  I  presume  the  Com- 
mission know  all  about  him. 

23.199.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  is  your  next 
point  ? — "  Anything  reliable  as  to  other  maladies." 
I  can  only  name  this  case,  and  the  Commission  may 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  was  the  case  of  a  girl 
whom  I  attended  and  who  had  been  vaccinated  as  an 
infant  (she  was  nearly  20  years  of  age),  by  the  then 
Public  Vaccinator  of  Ambleside,  who,  fortunately  for 
himself,  had  given  the  mother  a  choice  of  vaccinifers. 
The  mother  chose  a  certain  child  who  appeared  perfectly 
healthy  ;  that  child's  mother  died  within  12  months  of 
galloping  consumption.  Three  years  before  this  girl,  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  died,  I  said  to  the  mother  that  I 
was  sure  there  was  something  wrong  on  the  road  ;  I 
could  not  tell  what,  but  I  feared  consumption.  She  had 
a  permanent  pulse  up  to  140,  and  even  higher.  In  the 
third  year  tubercle  developed  itself  in  the  lungs,  and  she 
died  after  six  months'  illness.  Now  in  neither  branch  of 
the  family,  either  the  mother's  or  the  father's,  for  three 
generations  back  could  they  trace  anything  in  the 
shape  of  pulmonary  disease  existing. 

Then  my  next  point  is  "  Local  Government  Board's 
"  Instructions  to  Public  Vaccinators:  (a)  Inconsis- 
"  tencies  in  (b)  Impossibility  of  execution,  and  (c) 
"  memorandum  accompanying  supply  of  calf  lymph."' 
Here  I  may  just  allude  to  a  point  which  I  have  not 
seen  noticed  anywhere.  In  the  '■'instructions''  (I 
have  just  received  from  the  Local  Government  Board 


a  copy  of  "  New  Instructions,"  which  are  very  wisely  Mr. 
modified)  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to    A.  Johnston, 
Public  Vaccinators,  it  is  enjoined: — "Take   it   (the  M.li. 

"  lymph)    AS  MAY  BE  DONE  IN  ALL  REGULAR  CASES  ON  THE   

"  day  week  after  vaccination,  when  the  vesicles  are    22  June,  1892. 

"  fully  formed  and  plump,  »hut  when  there  is  no  per-  

"  ceptible  commencement  o  f  areolae :"  modified  thus  in 
the  New  Instructions :  "Delete  words  in  capitals  and 
"  change  the  italics  to  "  Do  not  take  it  from  a  vesicle 
"  round  which  there  is  any  conspicuous  commencement 
"  of  areola."  And  again,  "  Consider  that  your  lymph 
"  ought  to  be  changed  if  your  cases,  at  the  usual 
"  time  of  inspection  after  vaccination,  have  not,  as  a 
"  rule,  their  vesicles  entirely  free  from  areolae :  "  modi- 
fied thus  in  the  New  Instructions  :  "  Change  italics  to 
"  '  show  any  conspicuous  areolaa  round  their  vesicles.'  " 
In  relation  to  these  "  instructions  "  I  can  only  aver, 
that  working  as  I  do  in  a  healthy  district,  were  I  to  be 
limited  by  the  restrictions  laid  down  in  the  "in- 
structions" (old  or  new),  I  should  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  be  debarred  from  performing  arm-to-arm 
vaccination  at  all,  from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the 
practical  impossibility,  of  conforming  to  the  conditions 
laid  down,  inasmuch  as  taking  my  virus  from  the 
healthiest  vaccinifers  I  can  find,  I  am  very  certain 
that  over  80  per  cent,  of  my  cases  have  on  the  day 
week  after  vaccination,  their  vesicles,  not  merely,  as  in 
the  old  "  instructions  "  not  "  entirely  free  from  areola," 
or  as  in  the  new  "  instructions  "  with  merely  a  "con- 
"  spicuous  commencement  of  areola,"  but  that  they 
have  very  conspicuous  and  extensive  areolae,  or  rather 
that  they  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  one  ex- 
tended areola^  due  to  the  coalescence  of  the  several 
areola?.  Then  the  almost  grotesque  absurdity  of  the 
whole  thing  is  here,  which  is  what  I  referred  to  when  I 
said  I  had  not  seen  it  noticed  anywhere,  that  whereas 
Jenner  taught  that  the  vaccine  vesicle,  to  be  thoroughly 
protective,  should  not  merely  not  have  any  areola  on 
the  eighth  day,  but  also  should  have  an  adequate  areola 
on  the  tenth  day,  failure  of  either  of  which  conditions 
proves  it,  according  to  him,  non-genuine,  and  by  con- 
sequence, non-protective,  the  Local  Government  Board 
professing  to  be  his  disciples  enjoin  merely  that  the 
"  lymph  "  be  taken  from  the  vaccinifer  on  the  eighth 
day,  after  which  he  is  not  seen  again,  when,  even  if  the 
first  condition  (absence  of  areola)  be  fulfilled,  the  vacci- 
nator has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  second 
condition  (presence  of  areola  on  the  tenth  day,  wanting 
which  the  result  would  be  vitiated)  is  fulfilled  or  not. 

My  next  point  is,  "Other  facts  deemed  to  be  rele- 
"  vant."  I  would  say  for  one  thing,  the  unreasonably 
rapid  rise  of  the  operation  into  popularity.  Nothing 
of  any  stable  structure  ever  rose  so  quickly  in  popu- 
larity as  vaccination  did.  Jenner  had  already  in  1797 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  admission  for  his 
Treatise  "  into  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society," 
but  he  wTas  given  to  understand  that  "  he  ought  not  to 
"  risk  his  reputation  by  presenting  to  that  learned 
"  body  anything  which  appeared  so  much  at  variance 
"  with  established  knowledge  and  withal  so  incredible." 

23.200.  We  have  had  this  before  us  already,  from 
what  is  this  an  extract  ? — I  think  it  is  from  Baron's 
"Life  ;  "  it  was  written  several  years  ago. 

23.201.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  write  it  for  a 
lecture  to  be  delivered  before  a  society  ? — Yes. 

23.202.  A  medical  society  or  a  lay  society? — A  lay 
society. 

23.203.  (Prof  essor  Michael  Foster.)  You  wish  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  rapid  rise,  may  we  not  take  that  for 
granted  ? — I  think  you  may.  Then  I  say  the  law  is 
unjust  and  only  partially  operative,  because  of  its 
unequal  incidence  on  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  it  is  a  law 
which  is  not  a  law  at  all,  it  is  law  compliance  with 
which  can  be  bought  off,  so  to  speak.  1  know  people 
in  good  positions  who  have  none  of  their  children  vac- 
cinated, they  have  simply  paid  the  fines,  and  not  a  word 
more  has  been  said  about  it  to  them.  Then,  again,  1 
would  submit  that  dependence  upon  vaccination  lead" 
to  the  neglect  of  hygiene.  I  have  seen  it  over 
and  over  again  stated  by  medical  authorities  that 
although  hygiene  had  a  large  effect  in  preventing 
other  diseases,  it  was  absolutely  inoperative  in  pre- 
venting small-pox,  that  vaccination  and  vaccination 
alone  had  any  influence  upon  it.  There  is  just  one 
point  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  Jenner  says,  "I  have 
"  ever  considered  the  variolous  and  the  vaccine  radi- 
"  cally  and  identically  the  same."  Sir  John  Simon 
says  in  the  1 2th  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Privy  Council,  March  the  31st,  1870.    Thus  "not  once 
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Mr.  "  or  twice  but  at  least  hundreds  of  times  something  to 

A.  Johnston,    "  the  following  effect  has  occurred: — A  patient  after 
M.B.         "  exposure  to  the  infection  of   small-pox  has  been 

  "  vaccinated  a  little    too   late   for    his  protection. 

22  June  1892.    "  Warned  of  his  danger  he  has  had  recourse  to  vacci- 

  "  nation  when  already  small-pox  was  latent  in  his 

"  system.  The  two  contagia,  the  inoculated  vaccine 
"  contagium  and  the  previously  inhaled  contagium  of 
' '  small-pox,  have  been  simultan  eously  operative  in  him, 
"  the  latter  producing  the  general  eruption  and  high 
"  febrile  disturbance  of  small-pox,  while  the  former 
"  has  produced,  at  the  vaccinated  spots,  characteristic 
"  Jennerian  vesicles.  And  from  the  lymph  of  those  Jen- 
"  nerian  vesicles  again  and  again  successful  vaccination 
"  on  other  subjects  have  been  performed,  vaccinations 
"  pure  and  simple,  without  any  communication  of 
"  small-pox  though  the  patients  whose  Jennerian 
"  vesicles  had  yielded  lymph  for  these  vaccinations 
"  had  at  the  same  time  their  bodies  generally  pervaded 
"  and  drenched  with  the  infection  of  the  other  disease." 
Before  making  any  comment  upon  that  £  should  like 
to  read  in  connexion  with  it  this  very  remarkable 
case.  Sir  Cordy  Burrows,  the  well-known  physician, 
sitting  as  magistrate  on  the  Brighton  bench  and  dealing 
with  a  vaccination  case,  observed  :  "  The  public  seem 
"  scarcely  to  understand  what  vaccination  means.  The 
"  vaccine  lymph  taken  from  a  child  is  nothing  more 
"  than  what  has  passed  from  a  small-pox  patient 
"  through  a  cow.  In  1858  1  assisted  in  the  inoculation 
"  of  17  cows  with  small-pox,  three  of  which  produced 
"  vaccine  lymph,  and  from  these  the  world  has  been 
"  supplied."  That  is  what  is  known  as  "  Badcook's 
"  Brighton  lymph."  "I  explained  the  process  the 
"  other  day  to  a  gentleman  who  objected  to  vaccination, 
"  and  when  I  had  finished  he  intelligently  remarked  : 
' '  '  Then  according  to  your  account  the  cow  is  a  filter, 
"  '  and  small-pox  poison  passed  through  it  loses  its 
"  '  virulence  and  contagious  natare.'  "  "  Nothing 
"  could  be  more  explicit  and  candid  than  this  state- 
"  ment  of  Sir  Cordy's.  All  mystery  is  dispensed  with, 
"  and  the  public  are  unreservedly  informed  that 
"  what  is  known  as  vaccination  is,  in  reality,  old- 
fashioned  inoculation  mitigated  by  the  intervention 
"  of  the  cow." 

23.204.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  that  your  own  com- 
ment P — No,  it  is  not. 

23.205.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  the  refer- 
ence ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  reference  ;  it  was  written 
some  years  ago ;  it  is  taken  from  a  number  of  the 
"  Vaccination  Inquirer." 

23.206.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  We  have  had  this 
before  us  ? — It  is  referring  to  the  Galway  Board.  Then 
I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  upon  this  utterance 
of  Sir  John  Simon.  I  honestly  say  I  am  incredulous 
about  the  whole  paragraph.  Tou  will  see  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  sentence  he  makes  a  definite  statement 
that  "vaccinations  pure  and  simple"   in  the  cases 


mentioned,  without  any  communication  of  small-pox, 
had  been  performed;  but  yet  in  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph  quoted  he  indulges  in  the  loosest  possible 
phraseology,  strange  as  coming  from  a  man  calling 
himself  scientific  ;  he  says,  "  Not  once  or  twice,  but  at 
"  least  hundreds  of  times  something  to  the  following 
"  effect  has  occurred,"  although  in  the  latter  part  of  it 
he  states  that  a  certain  thing  has  occurred.  If  you 
reflect  for  a  moment,  what  it  really  means,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  very  frequently  that  such  a  thing  happens 
as  that  patients  are  so  placed  that  they  are  exposed,  to 
small-pox  contagion  and  are  then  vaccinated — the  one 
running  pari  passu  with  the  other.  Again,  medical 
practitioners,  as  a  rule,  are  not  experimenters,  and  1  do 
believe  that  that  paragraph  issued  out  of  Sir  John 
Simon's  own  fertile  brain.  I  cannot  foi  a  moment 
believe  that  medical  practitioners  would  go  on  experi- 
menting in  that  manner. 

23.207.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  mean  you 
are  absolutely  ignorant  of  all  the  investigations  which 
have  been  made  in  this  century  upon  that  special  sub- 
ject p — I  am  not  aware  of  them. 

23.208.  Obviously? — Yes,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  they  are — I  may  state  that  just  before  I  came 
down  to  the  Commission,  my  son  having  been  doing 
locum  tenens  duty  at  Penistone,  I  telegraphed  to  him 
last  night — I  had  not  ten  minutes  to  talk  to  him,  but 
it  seems  small-pox  has  broken  out  there — the  father  of 
a  family  (I  believe  a  Workhouse  patient)  had  died  of  it 
in  the  confluent  form,  having  been  vaccinated  in 
infancy,  and  five  out  of  his  seven  children,  ranging  from 
seven  to  14  years  of  age,  are  down  with  it,  three  very 
ill  indeed,  all  of  them  having  been  primarily  vacci- 
nated. 

23.209.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Did  you  tell  us  that 
you  were  still  a  Public  Vaccinator  P — Yes. 

23.210.  How  n.any  cases  a  year  do  you  vaccinate  P — 
I  have  vaccinated  about  1,100  altogether,  that  would 
be  somewhere  about  100  a  year. 

23.211.  But  you  do  not  believe  in  vaccination,  do 
you  P — I  do  not  believe  in  it  as  a  protective  now. 

23.212.  Yet  you  go  on  vaccinating  ? — I  do  go  on  vac- 
cinating. I  presume  the  import  of  that  question  is 
this  :  I  am  a  Public  Vaccinator.  I  have  never  been 
asked  why  I  am  a  Public  Vaccinator.  I  shall  answer 
that  under  three  heads.  Firstly,  until  very  lately  I 
had  been  in  partnership  and  was  bound  both  legally 
and  morally  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  my  partner; 
secondly,  knowing  the  very  grave  risks  involved  in  the 
operation  I  am  very  much  more  likely  to  avoid  those 
risks  than  would  be  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  them 
at  all ;  and,  thirdly,  I  believe  that  any  word  I  say  with 
reference  to  them  will  come  with  more  force  of  autho- 
rity from  me,  holding  that  appointment,  than  if  I  did 
not  hold  that  appointment. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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The  Reverend  Frederick 

23.213.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  Baptist  minister 
living  at  the  Manse,  Otley,  near  Ipswich  ? — Yes. 

23.214.  At  the  age  of  18,  I  believe  you  enlisted  in 
the  army  ? — I  did. 

23.215.  Was  that  in  January  1868  ?  -The  1st  of 
January  1868.    I  have  my  discharge  with  me. 

23.216.  Did  you  enlist  in  the  105th  Light  Infantrv  ? 
—I  did. 

23.217.  Did  you  join  the  depot  at  Shorncliffe  after 
having  passed  a  medical  examination  at  St.  George's 
Barracks,  London  ? — I  did. 

23.218.  Were  you  in  good  health  ? — I  was,  and  had 
been  in  perfect  health. 

23.219.  Were  you,  with  20  other  soldiers,  vaccinated 
at  the  Military  Hospital  at  Shorncliffe  on  the  1st 
March  1868  ? — Yes  ;  but  before  that  we  were  passed  for 

I  foreign  service  in  India,  and  then,  of  course,  all  of  us 

I  were  re-vaccinated.    I  give  the  number  as  20,  but  I 

!  believe  there  were  more  than  20.    I  give  it  at  the 

J  lowest  number,  because  I  would  rather  be  under  than 

1  over. 

|i  23,220.  After  vaccination,  were  you  and  some  of  the 

I  others,  or  all  the  others,  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the 

I  skin  ?— We  were. 

23.221.  You  were  yourself ;  could  you  say  how  many 
i1  of  the  others  were,  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  do 
|l  not  think  that  one  escaped  it. 

23.222.  How  many  do  you  remember  suffering  in  the 
\\  same  way  as  yourself? — Atone  time  there  were  16  to 
il  18  of  us  struck  off  from  duty.  Some  remained  some 
I;  months  in  the  hospital  in  a  very  dreadful  state. 

23.223.  What  wei  e  the  symptons  of  the  complaint  ? — 
|  It  first  commenced  with  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  and 
I   afterwards  it  festered  with  large  black  sores,  more  like 

putrid  blood  than  anything  else. 

23.224.  Upon  different   parts   of  the  body  ? — Upon 

I  the  chest  and  back  I  suffered  from  it,  and  do  to  this 

II  day  to  some  extent. 

23.225.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  how  long  after 
I  the  vaccination  that  condition  exhibited  itself? — It 
I  would  be  something  like  three  weeks  after  the  vaccina- 
I  tion  that  I  commenced  to  feel  the  irritation  upon  that 
t  side. 

23.226.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  arm  at  the 
time  P — So  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  had  no  marks  upon 
the  arm  from  the  vaccination.    I  had  been  vaccinated 

'[  as  a  child,  and  from  that  there  was  no  injury  whatever, 
i  I  never  remember  having  so  much  as  a  pimple  upon 
' !  my  face  until  I  was  vaccinated  this  time. 

23.227.  But  did  the  vaccination  upon  your  arm 
>   produce  the  ordinary  vesicle  ? — No,  only  a  sore  ;  even 

i  now  a  little  sore  will  came  up  where  I  was  vaccinated  ; 
[  but  there  was  not  any  vaccine  marks. 

23.228.  Those  sores  which  came  up  did  not  come  up 
I  in  the  place  of  vaccination,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
|  body  p — In  other  parts  of  the  body. 


ohn  Harsant,  examined.  j^ev 

F.  J.  Harsant. 

23.229.  About  three  weeks  after  vaccination  p — Yes,   . 

about  three  weeks.  29  June  1892. 

23.230.  You  purchased  your  discharge  in  June  of  

that  year  ? — I  did ;  my  discharge  is  dated  the  1st  of 

June. 

23.231.  At  that  time  were  some  of  the  men  who  were 
vaccinated  with  you  in  the  hospital  P — Several  of  them 
were  in  hospital  at  the  time;  I  remember  particularly 
one  man  named  Jackson  who  was  in  a  frightful  state, 
all  under  his  arms  he  had  great  sores  which  you  could 
almost  get  your  fist  into. 

23.232.  Have  you  suffered  since  from  those  sores  that 
you  have  described? — From  that  day  to  this  I  have 
suffered  from  them,  although  owing  to  a  course  of 
medicine,  (I  have  spent  a  small  fortune  in  doctoring), 
I  have  been  able  to  mitigate  its  effects  ;  but  I  have  not 
a  place  of  any  size  all  over  my  back  and  chest  which  is 
not  scarred,  I  have  always  had  to  wear  a  small  calico 
shirt  next  to  my  body,  and  for  years  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  me  in  taking  it  off  to  pull  eight  or  ten  big 
holes  in  my  back  with  the  blood  dropping  down  me  from 
them  ;  I  suffered  from  that  for  years,  but  I  was  in 
business  and  doing  very  fairly,  so  I  spared  no  expense 
to  get  it  out  of  the  system. 

23.233.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  the  name  of 
any  one  who  attended  yon,  who  could  give  us  a  medical 
view  of  it  ? — Dr.  Wallace  of  Leiston  attended  me  for 
chest  disease,  and  oftimes  spoke  of  the  state  of  my 
back,  &c. 

23.234.  How  soon  did  he  attend  you  after  the  sores 
commenced  P — It  would  be  from  seven  to  ten  years 
after  the  sores  commenced. 

23.235.  You  cannot  tell  the  Commission  of  any  one 
who  saw  you  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  p — ISTo,  at 
that  time  I  was  living  in  London,  and  I  could  not  tell 
you  who  the  doctors  were  who  attended  me,  for  I  tried 
first  one  and  then  another,  but  no  one  seemed  to  do  me 
much  good. 

23.236.  Is  the  doctor  you  mentioned  still  practising  ? 
— He  is  still  practising  at  Leiston  in  Suffolk. 

23.237.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  It  was  a  re-vaccination 
in  your  case  ? — Yes. 

23.238.  Did  the  primary  vaccination  go  through  all 
its  stages  so  far  as  you  know  without  any  interruption, 
did  it  take  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  marks  on  my  left  arm  very 
plainly. 

23.239.  Characteristic  marks  ? — Yes,  I  never  had  a 
sore. 

23.240.  If  there  had  been  any  such  thing  you  would 
have  heard  of  it  from  members  of  your  family  ? — I 
should,  certainly. 

23.241.  This  was,  you  say,  a  re-vaccination  at  Shorn- 
cliffe, by  whom  was  it  performed  ? — By  the  medical 
officer  of  the  regiment ;  there  were  two  or  three  doctors 
at  the  time  I  was  there,  there  being  a  great  number 
of  men  from  the  Depot  of  the  lC5th  and  otbei  Depots 
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Rev.  who  were  there,  who  were  passed  for  foreign  service, 

F.  J.  Harsant.  and  they  were  vaccinating  us  all,  but  the  worst  cases  I 

  knew  were  in  the  1/  Company  and  M  Company,  to 

S9  June  1892.  which  I  belonged. 

23.242.  Were  the  20  men  who  were  vaccinated  with 
you  all  by  the  same  medical  officer  and  from  the  same 
lymph  ? — I  cannot  say  that ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  all 
suffered  the  same  more  or  less. 

23.243.  Were  they  all  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  ? 
— Yes,  all  at  the  same  time  as  we  came  out  of  the 
surgery  ;  I  can  remember  one  of  the  medical  attendants 
being  there  to  see  that  we  did  not  rub  it  off,  but  I  was 
rather  too  sharp  for  him,  I  did  give  it  a  rub  when  his 
back  was  turned  to  speak  to  some  one  else. 

23.244.  How  soon  after  vaccination  did  it  show  ? — ■ 
Three  weeks  afterwards  the  irritation  commenced,  it 
very  soon  broke  out  into  a  sore. 

23.245.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  long  ago  did  this 
occur  P  — More  than  20  years  ;  my  discharge  is  dated  the 
1st  of  June  1868. 

23.246.  Are  you  speaking  from  memory  of  the  course 
of  events? — Yes,  they  are  too  rslosely  branded  on  my 
memory  to  be  forgotten. 

23.247.  Do  you  remember  the  exact  number  of  men 
that  were  vaccinated  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
number  of  all,  but  from  our  own  company,  I  should 
give  the  number  as  about  20. 

23.248.  Not  less  than  20  ?— No. 

23.249.  Could  you  say  that  all  of  them  suffered  in 
this  way  ? — All,  there  was  not  one  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  fit  for  duty  ;  some  suffered  more,  some  less. 

23.250.  Could  you  tell  whether  the  interval  of  three 
weeks  elapsed  in  other  cases  besides  yours  after 
vaccination,  before  any  evil  effects  occurred?— I  am  not 
able  to  say  that ;  there  was  a  little  bit  of  reticence  about 
making  it  known  from  one  to  the  other  at  first ;  some 
did  not  like  to  go  to  the  doctor  about  it. 

23.251.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  others 
suffered  except  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  ? — I 
heard  of  none  others. 

23.252.  Should  you  have  been  in  a  position  to  know 
that  none  did  suffer  except  those  who  had  been  vaccin- 
ated ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  none  did  suffer  except 
those  who  had  been  vaccinated,  because  the  rest  of 
them  were  on  duty. 

23.253.  {Chairman.)  Except  those  who  had  newly 
joined  ? — Except  those  who  had  newly  joined  and  were 
vaccinated,  we  were  ail  of  us  struck  off  duty. 

23.254.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  understand  you  have 
suffered  from  these  attacks  for  over  20  years  ? — Yes. 
for  over  20  years. 

2-V255.  Is  the  disease  as  bad  now  as  it  was  ? — No. 

23.256.  Is  it  getting  well  ? — Sometimes,  I  am  pretty 
free  from  it  for  three  or  four  months,  in  the  spring  and 
aatumn  it  is  the  worst. 

23.257.  But  when  it  comes  out  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  is  it  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be  ? — It  is  not,  not 
nearly  so  bad. 

23.258.  Were  you  laid  up  with  it  when  you  got  it  ? — 
Not  quite,  I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  treatment  that  I 
applied  at  once  for  my  discharge. 

23.259.  When  it  first  came  out  were  you  able  to  get 
about  with  it? — I  was  able  to  get  about,  but  I  was 
struck  off  duty  ;  we  were  so  ill  through  it  at  the  time 
that  we  were  all  struck  off  duty. 

23.260.  How  long  was  it  so  painful  that  jon  were 
unable  to  perform  your  duty  ? — I  do  not  think  after  I 
was  struck  off  duty  that  I  ever  did  three  weeks  duty 
till  I  got  my  discharge. 

23.261.  Did  it  last  continuously  ?— For  the  first  few 
years  there  was  very  little  interruption  from  the 
suffering  of  it :  it  would  be  more  violent  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  bu'j  I  was  never  clear  of  it  for  the  first  few 
years. 

23.262.  Is  the  character  of  the  disease  from  which 
you  suffer  now  the  same  as  that  from  which  you  suffered 
20  years  ago  ? — It  is,  but  in  a  much  milder  form  ;  the 
sores  come  with  a  great  black  place,  looking  very 
inflamed,  and  then  in  the  middle  of  them  there  is  what 
is  like  a  soft  pudding.  I  at  that  time  went  to  bed  at 
night,  and  when  I  come  to  get  up  in  the  morning  I 
find  my  shirt  is  sticking  to  my  back,  and  then  with  a 


pull  out  comes  the  middle  of  it,  i.e.,  the  heads  of  the 

sores. 

23.263.  How  large  do  they  become  P — Sometimes  a 
five-shilling  piece  would  not  cover  it. 

23.264.  Is  that  what  you  describe  to  the  Commission 
that  these  sores  are  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece  P' 
— I  do  not  say  the  black  is  so  large  as  that,  but  they 
would  be  inflamed  to  that  size,  and  many  of  them 
would  be  black  to  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece. 

23.265.  How  many  have  you  had  at  a  time  p — I  have 
had  sometimes  eight  or  nine  at  a  time  on  the  back  and 
chest. 

23.266.  Have  you  had  eight  or  nine  of  them  at  one 
time  with  a  black  spot  as  big  as  a  shilling,  and  with 
an  inflamed  area  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece  P — 
Yes ;  you  must  know  that  I  have  known  many  times 
what  it  is  to  be  laid  up  six  months  at  a  time,  not  able 
to  do  a  stroke  of  work. 

23.267.  Owing  to  these  sores  P — I  have  suffered  also 
with  an  infection  of  the  lungs  ;  whether  it  arose  from 
the  same  cause  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but,  at  any  rate, 
when  I  was  worst  with  that,  I  was  worst  with  the 
sores. 

23.268.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  those  who 
suffered  at  the  same  time  as  you  suffered  with  those 
sores,  have  continued  ill  with  them  P — From  the  time  1 
left  Shorncliffe  till  now,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them. 

23.269.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  who  was  the 
medical  officer  at  Shorncliffe  when  you  were  re-vacci- 
nated P — No,  but  I  knew  the  captain's  name  ;  he  was 
Captain  Brady  or  Bradish,  and  a  very  kind  gentleman 
he  was. 

23.270.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  suppose  you  do  not 
happen  to  remember  how  you  were  vaccinated,  how  the 
lymph  was  applied  to  you  ? — All  I  can  remember  is 
that  one  gentleman  made  the  incision,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  with  something  like  a  quill,  and  another 
gentleman  applied  something  to  it,  I  think,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  with  lint  or  wadding. 

23.271.  When  you  were  vaccinated,  did  anything 
happen  to  the  little  pricks  that  were  made  P — The  whole 
arm  swelled  tremendously  ;  it  looked  for  a  few  days 
almost  as  if  it  must  burst ;  the  sores  were  all  round  it, 
but  there  were  no  marks  left. 

23.272.  (Chairman.)  There  were  none  left,  but  was 
there  any  &ore  at  the  place  of  vaccination  P — The  place 
itself  was  sore,  only  it  was  a  black  sore,  not  a  healthy- 
looking  sore. 

23.273.  That  was  what  came  out  three  weeks  after- 
wards ? — But  the  place  itself  was  sore  in  a  day  or  two. 

23.274.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  how  many 
places  were  you  vaccinated  P — Three. 

23.275.  Each  of  those  places  became  a  sore  P — Yes. 

23.276.  Became  a  pimple  ? — A  scabby  sore. 

23.277.  Upon  what  part  of  the  body  did  sores  from 
which  you  suffered  first  of  all  appear  ?— On  my  chest. 

23.278.  Not  on  your  arm  p — No.  My  arm  was  sore  at 
the  time,  then  it  spread  to  chest  and  afterwards  to  the 
back. 

23.279.  You  say  that  20  of  your  company  suffered?^ 
There  were  quite  20. 

23.280.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  company  P — I 
cannot  say  ;  it  will  be  present  to  your  mind  that  a 
young  fellow,  only  a  short  time  in  the  army,  would  not 
take  notice  of  such  a  point  as  that.  In  Shorncliffe 
they  are  in  huts,  which  will  hold  about  25  men  each. 

23.281.  You  are  not  sure  as  to  whether  those  who 
were  not  vaccinated  did  not  suffer  in  the  same  way?  — 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it ;  I  only  know  they  were  at 
their  duty,  and  I  think  if  the  Commission  know 
anything  of  barrack-room  life,  they  will  be  certain  that 
if  there  was  anything  of  that  description,  all  would 
know  it. 

23.282.  None  of  the  rest  of  the  company  to  your  ' 
knowledge  were  put  off  their  duty  in  the  same  way  as 
the  20  who  were  vaccinated  ? — None  of  them. 

23.283.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  have  consulted 
medical  men  about  it,  have  you  not  ?  —Yes,  I  have  been 
to  doctor  after  doctor.  There  were  some  doctors  who 
would  not  have  it  that  it  was  vaccination  ;  there  were 
others  who  said,  well,  it  is  an  unfortunate  case. 
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23  284.  Did  any  of  the  doctors  tell  you  what  it  was  ? 
—I  have' been  told,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
true,  that  undoubtedly  the  man  or  person  from  whom 
the  'lymph  was  taken  was  suffering  from  venereal 
disease. 

23,285.  By  whom  have  you  been  told  this  ? — By  a 
doctor. 

23  286.  By  more  than  one  ?--Not  more  than  one. 

23  287.  Have  any  of  the  doctors  you  have  seen  taken 
the  view  that  what  yor  suffered  from  was  venereal 

disease?  Only  one.     This   one  doctor  told   me  he 

thought  from  the  appearance  of  it  that  that  was  the 
cause. 

23,283.  One  doctor  only  told  you  that? — But  doctors, 
as  a  rule,  have  been  quiet  when  they  have  seen  me  about 
it ;  they  have  seen  me,  and  they  would  not  tell  tue  but 
very  little  about  it. 

23,28!).  One  doctor  only  told  you  this  ? — One  doctor 
-told  me  that  he  thought  it  was  venereal  disease. 

23.290.  Did  he  attribute  it  to  vaccination  ? — Yes,  he 
said  he  thought  it  had  been  imparted  to  the  blood  at 
the  time. 

23.291.  But  no  other  doctor  has  called  it  by  any 
■specific  name  ? — Not  by  any  specific  name. 

23.292.  Have  you  asked  ? — 1  have  asked  Mr.  Wallace, 
of  Leiston,  who  has  attended  me  through  many  long 
illnesses  ;  he  is  an  upholder  of  vaccination,  and  would 
never  tell  me  anything,  all  he  would  say  is,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  case. 

23.293.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  doctors 
you  have  seen  ? — I  have  none  ;  I  have  gone  from  the  one 
to  the  other  for  years. 

23.294.  Do  you  think  you  may  have  seen  a  dozen  ? — 
Yes. 

23.295.  Out  of  those  dozen,  only  one  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  venereal  disease  communicated  by 
vaccination? — Only  one. 

23.296.  All  the  others  were  silent  as  to  its  probable 
origin  ? — Yes. 

23.297.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  kept  up  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  other  men  who  were  vaccinated  with  you  ? 
— No ;  after  going  home  again,  my  friends  and  those 
that  purchased  my  discharge  being  in  rather  a  different 
position  from  those  of  some  of  the  other  men  wished 
me  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  the  army,  and  I  did 

..  so. 

23.298.  How  long  were  you  in  the  army  ? — Five 
months.  I  think  there  were  six  or  seven  weeks  between 
the  time  of  applying  for  my  discharge  till  I  obtained  it 

23.299.  During  that  time  were  some  of  your  comrades 
in  the  hospital  ? — Some  were  back  to  duty,  some  were 
not ;  there  were  some  in  the  hospital  when  I  left,  one 
or  two  bad  cases. 

23.300.  You  have  stated  that  one  or  two  days  after 
vaccination,  the  place  in  which  you  were  vaccinated 
became  sore  ? — Yes,  a  scabby  sore  ;  the  arm  was  very 
much  inflamed  and  swollen  to  a  great  size. 

23.301.  You  do  not  know  where  the  lymph  came 
|  from  ? — No,  it  would  not  do  for  a  soldier  to  ask  such  a 
i  question  ;  his  position  is  to  submit.    I  was  quietly  told 

when  I  complained  about  it,  that  the  Queen  could  get 
!  a  man  any  day  for  a  shilling,  I  thought  if  I  was  only 
i  valued  at  a  shilling  I  had  better  pay  the  20?.  to  get  out 

of  it. 

23.302.  (Dr.  Collins.)  When  did  this  occur  ?— I  enlisted 
;  on  the  1st  of  January  1868,  and  I  was  discharged  upon 

the  6th  of  June,  and  I  was  vaccinated  in  March. 

23.303.  Were  there  any  other  troops  besides  the  105th 
I  Light  Infantry  at  Shorncliffe  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  it 
I  was  a  depot  battalion,  I  should  say  it  was  the  depot  of 
H  a  score  of  regiments  forming  one  battalion. 

23.304.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  say  you  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  ? — T  was  dissatisfied  in 

;  being  ruined  in  my  health,  apart  from  that  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  Queen's  Service. 


23.305.  By  "  treatment,"  do  you  mean  the  way  in 
which  the  sores  were  treated  by  the  medical  officer,  or 
the  general  result  ? — The  general  result  of  it ;  and  the 
way  in  which  the  matter  was  treated  all  through;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  did  hot  care  whether  the  men 
lived  or  died. 

23,305a.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  any  name  given  to  the 
complaint  by  the  army  doctor  at  the  time  ? — No. 

23.306.  Did  you  see  the  arms  of  the  other  men  who 
were  vaccinated  P — I  did. 

23.307.  Did  their  arms  swell  too? — They  were  in  e> 
dreadful  state,  some  were  worse  than  others;  my  case 
was  one  of  the  lightest  of  them.  I  attributed  that  to 
my  taking  advantage  of  the  orderly  when  his  back  was 
turned,  and  wiping  some  of  the  stuff  off. 

23.308.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  at  all,  within 
how  many  days  the  swelling  began  ? — Almost  imme- 
diately, 1  should  say  within  three  days. 

23.309.  Do  you  know  whether  on  the  arms  of  any  of 
the  men  who  were  vaccinated,  the  ordinary  vaccination 
places  occurred  ? — I  could  not  say. 

23.310.  Do  you  know  whether  any  report  was  rnade 
to  the  War  Office  on  the  subject? — I  do  not  think  so; 
1  was  in  a  position  after  I  got  my  discharge  to  make  a 
complaint  or  a  report,  but  if  any  of  those  men  had  gona 
and  lodged  a  complaint,  it  would  have  been  a  pretty 
warm  job  for  him  ;  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
lodge  a  complaint,  because  he  would  have  got  a  black 
draught  every  time  he  went  to  the  doctor,  and  every 
soldier  knows  what  that  is  if  he  gets  wrong  with  the 
doctor. 

23.311.  Do  you  know  whether  anv  questions  were 
asked  in  the  House  upon  the  subject? — I  do  not  know. 

23.312.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  cases 
terminated  fatally? — I  do  not  know  that,  I  know  one 
of  the  cases  was  very  bad  in  the  hospital  when  I  left, 
a  chum  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Jackson ;  he  was  in 
a  dreadful  state. 

23.313.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
cases  terminated  fatally  or  not? — I  do  not. 

23.314.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  were  the 
subjects  of  any  operation  ? — J  do  not  know. 

23.315.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  You  were  at  Shornclift'e  for 
three  months  from  the  time  you  were  vaccinated  till 
the  time  when  you  left  ?— From  some  time  in  March. 

23.316.  Between  two  and  three  months  ? — Yes. 

23.317.  Do  you  know  how  you  were  treated  for  it. 
that  is  to  say,  what  was  done  ? — No,  except  that  I  w  as 
given  medicine. 

23.318.  Was  anything  applied  locally? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  any  application. 

23.319.  Was  the  eruption  limited  to  your  chest  and 
back  ? — To  the  chest  at  that  time,  it  was  not  so  bad 
until  I  got  home. 

23.320.  But  I  am  talking  of  the  time  when  you  were 
at  Shorncliffe,  did  the  eruption  attack  other  parts  of 
the  body? — The  chest  and  back. 

23.321.  Not  upon  the  arms  and  legs  ? — Upon  the  arm 
upon  which  I  was  vaccinated. 

23.322.  Not  the  other  arm?— No. 

23.323.  Not  upon  the  hands  or  the  feet? — No. 

23.324.  Nor  the  face  ? — It  did  not  appear  upon  my 
face  at  the  time. 

23.325.  Did  it  irritate  very  much  ? — Very  much. 

23.326.  In  what  way  ? — It  seemed  as  if  you  wanted 
perpetually  to  rub  yourself. 

23.327.  Did  you  ever  come  across  the  itch  in  the 
army? — No,  but  I  have  come  across  it  out  of  the  army. 
I  know  what  the  itch  is,  and  I  would  prefer  to  have 
that  a  thousand  times  over  than  to  have  what  I  had  ;  I 
should  be  very  pleased  to  strip  down  to  the  waist  bet  ore 
any  member  of  the  Commission,  and  then  you  will  see 
what  I  have  had,  you  will  see  the  marks  as  if  I  had  had 
the  small-pox  very  badly. 


Rev. 
F.  J.  Harsant. 

29  June  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mrs.  A.  Ge.all. 


29  June  1892. 


Mrs.  Anne  Geall  examined. 


23.328.  {Chairman.)  You  live  at  73,  New  Road, 
Lewes  P — Yes. 

23.329.  Was  one  of  your  children  vaccinated  on  the 
4th  of  February  1882  by  Dr.  Crosskey  ?— Yes. 

23.330.  Being  five  months  old  ? — It  was  five  months 
old  the  day  it,  was  vaccinated. 

23.331.  Did  the  child  die  on  the  26th  of  February 
1882  ?— Yes. 

23.332.  That  would  be  a  little  over  three  weeks  after 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

23.333.  The  cause  of  death  was  certified  as  ' '  erysipelas 
"  after  vaccination  "  ?— Yes. 

23.334.  Did  Dr.  Crosskey  attend  the  child  subse- 
quently to  the  vaccination  ? — Yes,  he  attended  it  all 
the  time. 

23.335.  He  was  the  doctor  who  certified  p— Yes,  he 
vaccinated  it,  and  I  called  him. in  afterwards  to  see  it. 

23.336.  Did  he  regard  the  erysipelas  as  having 
resulted  from  the  vaccination,  do  you  know  ? — Yes. 

23.337.  Did  he  write  any  letter  to  you  with  reference 
to  the  cause  of  the  child's  death  P — No. 

23.338.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  soon  the 
erysipelas  showed  itself,  and  the  child  became  seriously 
ill  after  the  vaccination  P — It  was  vaccinated  on  a 
Saturday  ;  he  came  to  see  it  the  next  Saturday  and  took 
matter  from  it ;  it  got  inflamed  ;  the  next  day  it  was 
worse,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  either  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  that  I  sent  for  him. 

23.339.  At  the  end  of  the  first  eight  days  there  were 
no  unusual  symptoms  P — No,  it  was  the  same  as  they 
usually  are  then. 

23.340.  Was  your  next  child  vaccinated  P — Yes,  the 
next  child  was  vaccinated  about  12  months  afterwards, 
and  that  went  on  just  the  same  as  the  first  one,  only  it 
did  not  go  further  than  the  one  arm. 

23.341.  That  child  would  now  be,  I  suppose,  nine 
years  old  ? — Yes. 

23.342.  Has  it  suffered  from  the  vaccination  in  any 
way  ? — It  is  not  a  healthy  child  like  the  others,  when  it 


scratches  itself  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  gathers  up 
and  I  have  to  poultice  it,  whereas  the  other  children 
are  not  like  that. 

23.343.  How  many  other  children  have  you  P — I  have 
five  besides  that. 

23.344.  Have  you  five  younger  than  that  ? — I  have 
four  younger  than  that ;  the  first  child,  the  eldest  child, 
was  vaccinated,  and  that  went  on  very  well,  and  it  ha* 
been  all  right  ever  since. 

23.345.  The  one  whose  death  you  have  been  speaking 
about  was  the  second  child,  was  it  not? — Yes,  the 
second  child. 

23.346.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  other  four 
children  have  not  been  vaccinated  P — No. 

23.347.  {Mr.  Picton.)  Is  that  your  sole  reason  for  not 
having  had  the  other  children  vaccinated,  that  the 
previous  one  suffered  from  it  p — Yes,  I  was  afraid  to 
have  them  done. 

23.348.  Have  you  ever  been  summoned  for  not  having 
them  vaccinated  ? — I  was  never  summoned,  but  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  notices. 

23.349.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  another  child  vaccinated 
with  the  lymph  that  was  taken  from  your  child? — Yes  ; 
that  was  the  first  thing  that  Dr.  Crosskey  said  when  I 
sent  for  him  ;  he  said,  I  vaccinated  a  child  from  your 
child,"  and  I  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  said  it  never 
took. 

23.350.  It  was  his  wish,  I  presume,  and  not  yours, 
that  he  should  take  lymph  from  your  child  ? — I  did  not 
mind  either  way  ;  he  asked  if  he  might,  and  I  said, 
"Yes."  The  second  child  he  did  not  take  any  from  > 
I  wished  him  not  to. 

23.351.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  Dr.  Crosskey  living 
still  where  he  was  P — Yes,  he  lives  in  Albion  Street, 
Lewes,  now,  and  I  think  he  was  in  the  same  place  then. 

23.352.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
case  of  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Ford  ? — N"o,  only 
that  I  have  this  death  certificate  to  bring.  Mrs.  Ford 
was  to  have  come  up  with  me  to-day ;  I  expected  to 
meet  her,  but  I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  why  she  did 
not  come.  I  only  know  that  I  was  asked  to  bring  this 
certificate  with  me. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


j\jrs.  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 

i.Pearce.      23,353.  (Chairman.)  You  live  at  Bardford's  Farm, 
Wokingham  P — Yes. 

23.354.  Had  you  a  daughter,  Mabel  Caroline,  vacci- 
nated on  the  18th  of  April  1889  ?— Ye.--. 

23.355.  By  Dr.  Hicks  ?— Yes. 

23,556.  Your  child  w  as  then  two  months  old  ? — Yes. 

23.357.  Was  she  healthy  at  the  time  of  the  vaccina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

23.358.  How  long  after  the  vaccination  did  she  die  p 
— Two  months. 

23.359.  How  soon  did  she  become  ill? — The  arm 
became  imflamed  the  first  day. 

23,330.  Did  she  get  worse? — Yes,  she  gradually  got 
worse  every  day. 

23.361.  The  cause  of  death  was  certified  to  be 
"  vaccination  ;  septic  infection  ;  two  months  "  P — Yes. 

23.362.  Were  you  and  the  father  healthy  P — Yes. 

23.363.  Did  any  sores  appear  on  the  child  ? — No. 

23.364.  Were  not  there  any  sores  on  the  child  P — No, 
more  than  as  if  he  had  the  dropsy,  a  swelling  of  the 
fingers  and  one  of  the  eyes,  and  he  was  discoloured  in 
the  ears. 

23.365.  Had  you  other  children  at  the  time  p — Yes, 
four. 

23.366.  Were  any  of  your  other  children  ill  ? — One 
was,  my  eldest  daughter,  from  a  diseased  hip  and  spine. 

23.367.  Is  there  any  discharge  from  the  hip  ? — Yes  ; 
but  she  is  away  from  home  now,  and  has  been  these 
three  years. 

23.368.  But  was  she  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  illness 
of  Mabel  Caroline  ? — Yes,  she  was  at  home  at  the  time. 


Pearce  examined. 

23.369.  Was  Dr.  Hicks  the  medical  man  practising  at 
Wokingham  P — Yes. 

23.370.  Is  he  there  still  ?— Yes. 

23.371.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  some  other  doctor  come 
down  to  investigate  the  case? — Yes. 

23.372.  At  your  suggestion  ? — No. 

23.373.  Do  you  know  who  he  -was  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  his  name. 

23.374.  Did  he  see  the  child  before  it  died?— No,  she 
was  dead  then. 

23.375.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  any  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  child  who  had  the  hip  disease  could 
have  got  into  the  arm  of  the  child  who  was  vaccinated  ? 
— No  ;  the  other  child  never  was  near  her  ;  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  child  who  died  till  she  was 
vaccinated. 

23.376.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Did  you  attend  to 
the  child  with  the  hip  disease  P — I  did. 

23.377.  Did  the  hip  require  any  attending  to  P — Only 
poulticing. 

23.378.  Did  you  put  the  poultices  on  ?— I  did. 

23.379.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  it  at  your  request  that  the 
child  was  vaccinated  with  calf  lymph  P — It  was  done  by 
the  public  vaccinator  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  done 
from. 

23.380.  Did  you  hear  whether  any  of  the  children  that 
were  vaccinated  upon  the  same  day  with  the  same 
lymph  also  suffered  ? — No. 

23.381.  Did  you  say  the  arm  was  more  inflamed  than 
it  should  be  the  day  after  vaccination? — Yes,  ihe  day 
after  vaccination. 

23.382.  Have  you  seen  other  children's  arms  which 
have  been  vaccinated  ? — Yes,  because  I  have  seen  my 
own. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Mossendew  examined. 


23.383.  (Chairman.)  You  live  at  7,  Randerson's  Yard, 
Ellerby  Lane,  Leeds?— I  do. 

23.384.  Was  a  child  of  yours  vaccinated  in  1877  by 
Dr.  Holmes  P—  Yes. 

23.385.  Was  he  the  Public  Vaccinator  ? — Yes. 

23.386.  Was  it  vaccinated  from  another  child,  or  from 
the  calf  P— From  another  child. 

23.387.  How  old  was  your  boy  at  the  time? — Five 
months. 

23.388.  Was  he  well  P— Yes. 

23.389.  What  symptoms  followed  the  vaccination  p — 
He  started  being  poorly  and  pining  and  cross,  and  then 
he  started  with  fits. 

23.390.  Did  any  sore  form  ? — Yes,  an  abscess  formed 
just  above  his  elbow. 

23.391.  Was  that  the  vaccinated  arm  P — Yes. 

23.392.  Was  there  anything  unusual  about  the  place 
where  it  occurred? — It  turned  black,  and  never  healed. 

23.393.  Had  he  had  fits  before  at  any  time  P — No. 

23.394.  When  was  its  first  fit  after  vaccination  P — 
About  eight  days  ;  in  fact  it  was  eight  days  after  vacci- 
nation. 

23.395.  How  long  after  vaccination  did  the  boy  die  ? 
— He  was  14  months  old  when  he  died. 

23.396.  That  was  9  months  after  vaccination? — Yes. 

23.397.  What  was  the  cause  of  death  stated  to  be  ? — 
They  put  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  on  the  certificate. 

23.398.  Was  he  suffering  from  bronchitis  ? — No,  but 
he  had  that  when  he  died  ;  for  about  a  fortnight  before 
he  died  he  had  bronchitis. 

23.399.  What  medical  man  attended  him  ? — Dr.  Heald 
of  Kirkgate. 

23.400.  Do  you  know  when  the  doctor  who  vaccinated 
him  last  saw  him? — When  I  took  him  up  to  be  exam- 
ined. 

23.401.  Upon  the  eighth  day  ?— Yes. 

23.402.  How  soon  did  you  call  Dr.  Heald  in  ? — When 
he  had  the  first  fit. 

23.403.  Did  the  fits  continue  from  time  to  time  P— 
Yes,  he  had  them  at  intervals. 

23.404.  How  long  did  he  have  them  before  his  death  ? 
He  had  five  altogether. 


23.405.  Did  they  get  less  frequent? — No,  he  would 
have  them  every  two  or  three  weeks,  or  a  month  or  so, 
I  did  not  notice  the  exact  times  between. 

23.406.  He  lived  9  months,  so  possibly  he  had  one 
every  two  months,  would  you  say  that  ? — I  did  not  take 
particular  notice. 

23.407.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Had  he  any  teeth  P — 
Yes,  he  had  eight  teeth,  but  in  his  fits  he  pushed  his 
teeth  out  of  his  head  and  swallowed  them. 

23.408.  Do  you  remember  when  he  began  to  cut  his 
teeth  P — I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  notice. 

23.409.  (Br.  Collins.)  How  old  was  'he  child  when  it 
was  vaccinated  P — Five  months. 

23.410.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  place 
never  healed? — It  never  healed  up,  to  the  time  the 
child  died;  it  was  bad  all  the  time  and  black  all  thf 
time  from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulder. 

23.411.  Do  you  mean  the  whole  of  the  arm  wasp— 
That  is  so,  it  never  healed  at  all  where  he  was  vaccin- 
ated. 

23.412.  Did  Mr.  Heald  see  the  child  before  it  was 
vaccinated  ? — No. 

23.413.  But  he  had  attended  it  previously  to  the 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis  of  which  he  said  it  died  ? — 
Yes,  I  fetched  him  in  at  first. 

23.414.  (Chairman.)  Who  attended  when  the  child  was 
born  ?— I  had  a  midwife. 

23.415.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  Mr.  Heald  say  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  vaccination  ? — He  wanted  to  lance 
it,  he  pushed  the  sleeve  up  and  said  "Oh,  here  is  a 
"  dreadful  arm,  this  has  come  from  the  vaccination." 

23.416.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  say  that  the  child 
had  eight  teeth  before  he  died  and  that  he  pushed  them 
all  out  of  his  heud  ? — Yes. 

23.417.  All  at  one  time  P — He  broke  the  first  three 
front  ones  off  and  swallowed  them,  he  had  five  at  the 
bottom  and  three  at  the  top. 

23.418.  That  was  when  he  had  a  fit  P — Yes. 

23.419.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Was  there  any  question  of  hold- 
ing an  inquest  in  this  case  ? — N  o. 

23.420.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
vaccination  places  were  healed  ? — No,  they  nevei 
healed. 

23.421.  Then  you  mentioned  another  place  on  his 
arm,  did  that  never  heal  ? — It  never  healed  at  all. 


Mrs. 
S.  Mossendtw. 

29  June  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Frederick  Robert  Nugent  examined 
You  reside  at  25,  St.  John's  Road, 


23.422.  (Chairman 
Battersea  ? — Yes. 

23.423.  Your  son  was  vaccinated  in  January  1886  ? — 
Yes. 

23.424.  How  old  was  he  at  the  time  ? — Six  months. 

23.425.  Was  he  vaccinated  from  another  child  r  — 
Yes,  it  was  taken  from  glasses. 

23.426.  It  was  not  calf  lymph,  was  it  ? — No,  so  the 
doctor  said. 

23.427.  The  vaccinating  medical  man  was  Dr.  Read  ? 
—Yes. 

23.428.  He  was  then  practising  at  Clapham  Common 
Gardens  ? — Yes. 

23.429.  Is  he  there  still?— No,  he  has  left  Battersea. 

23.430.  Is  he  dead  ?— No,  he  has  left  Battersea,  but  he 
is  not  dead;  he  used  to  practice  with  Dr.  Oram,  who 
practises  still  at  Nightingale  Lane,  Wandsworth 
Common,  but  Dr.  Read  has  left. 

23.431.  Was  the  child  well  at  the  time  of  the  vaccin- 
ation ? — Yes,  perfectly  well. 

23.432.  What  happened  after  the  vaccination  p — He 
was  vaccinated  on  Monday  afternoon  about  4  o'clock 
and  on  Tuesday  evening  he  was  taken  rather  poorly 
and  brought  up  his  food ;  we  did  not  think  it  was 
anything,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  about  half-past 
7  we  were  woke  up  with  the  child  in  a  fit,  and  he 
kept  in  that  fit  until  about  half-past  2  on  the 
Wednesday. 

23.433.  Having  been  vaccinated  about  4  o'clock  on 
the  Monday  P — Yes. 

23.434.  Was  there  a  post-mortem  examination  ? — 
Yes. 


23.435.  Who  conducted  it? — Dr.  Read  and  a  friend 
of  his,  whom  I  did  not  know,  from  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street. 

23.436.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  shown  by  the 
the  post-mortem  examination  ? — Dr.  Read  sai  1  he  could 
not  give  any  cause  at  all. 

23.437.  Do  you  know  where  Dr.  Read  came  from  ? — 
I  think  he  came  from  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Great 
Ormond  Street. 

23.438.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Had  the  child  ever  before 
had  any  convulsion  ? — No  ;  the  doctor  had  never  seen 
it  from  its  birth  until  he  went  to  vaccinate  it. 

23.439.  (Chairman.)  What  is  certified  as  the  cause  of 
death  ? — "  Convulsions." 

23.440.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Was  nothing  said  about 
vaccination  ? — No  ;  I  said  at  the  time  that  we  thought 
it  was  through  the  vaccination,  but  Dr.  Read  said  we 
had  no  right  to  say  that  it  was  so,  seeing  that  we  could 
not  prove  it  to  be  that ;  I  asked  him  if  he  could  prove 
that  it  was  anything  else  and  he  said,  No  ;  it  was  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  he  had  to  confess  ignorance,  and 
could  not  determine  the  cause  ;  the  brain  was  healthy 
and  the  body  perfectly  healthy. 

23.441.  (Sir  William  Savory.  At  that  age  the  child 
had  not  got  any  teeth  ? — No,  we  asked  Dr.  Read  if  he 
was  cuttiug  any  teeth  and  he  said  "  No." 

23.442.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  There  was  everything 
going  on  satisfactorily  with  the  vaccination  ? — There 
was  no  sign  of  anything  coming  at  the  point  of  vaccina- 
tion, but  after  death  some  red  patches  came  out  on  the 
body. 

23.443.  (Chairman.)  Did  the  child  seem  to  suffer  at 
the  place  of  vaccination  ? — No. 
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Mr.  23,444.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  say  1he  child  seemed  ill  on 

F.  R.  Nugent,  the  Tuesday  between  the  day  of  the  vaccination  and 

  the  day  of  his   death? — Yes  he  seemed  poorly  and 

39  June  1892.  brought  up  his  food. 

23.445.  Had  he  suffered  similarly  to  that  at  any  time 
previously  ? — No,  he  never  had  a  day's  illness. 

23.446.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Have  you  any  other 
children  ? — Yes,  I  have  three  others,  the  eldest  is  nine 
years  and  the  youngest  child  two  years  and  four  months 
old. 


23.447.  Have  they  been  vaccinated? — Yes,  I  only 
have  had  one  since,  that  was  done  from  the  calf. 

23.448.  Have  the  others  done  well  with  their  vaccina- 
tion P — Yes,  the  second  one  had  a  flush  come  out  on 
the  skin,  but  no  sickness  of  any  kind,  and  that  went 
away  when  she  went  down  to  the  sea  ;  the  youngest  has 
done  very  well ;  she  is  two  years  and  four  months  old, 
we  had  her  done  by  Dr.  Hunter  on  Lavender  Hill,  from 
the  calf. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mrs. 
M.  Perkins: 


Mrs.  Mary  Perkins  examined. 


23.449.  ( Chairman.)  You  live  at  Sarah  Street,  Berman- 
tofts,  Leeds  ? — Yes. 

23.450.  Was  one  of  your  children  vaccinated  from  a 
tube  on  the  23rd  of  January  1877  P— Yes. 

23.451.  What  was  it  p— A  girl. 

23.452.  How  old  was  she  then? — -Three  months. 

23.453.  Was  she  quite  well  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  she 
was  quite  well. 

23.454.  How  soon  afterwards  did  she  die  ?  —The 
matter  was  taken  off  the  arm  on  the  Tuesday  ;  she  lived 
till  4  o'clock  on  Friday  the  week  following. 

23.455.  On  the  eighth  day  when  she  was  taken  to  be 
seen  by  the  doctor  was  she  well,  that  is  to  say,  during 
the  first  eight  days  ? — Yes. 

23.456.  When  did  it  first  appear  to  begin  to  go 
wrong  ? — -On  the  Thursday  morning  after  the  lymph 
had  been  taken  out. 

23.457.  On  what  day  had  the  lymph  been  taken  out  ? 
— On  the  Tuesday. 

23.458.  Then  this  would  be  the  10th  day  ?— Yes. 

23.459.  And  she  died  a  week  after  that  ? — Yes,  she 
died  on  the  9th  of  February. 

23.460.  That  would  be  17  days  after  vaccination  ? — 
Yes. 

23.461.  What  was  certified  as  the  cause  of  death, 
have  you  j^ot  the  certificate? — I  have  not. 

23.462.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was 
stated  on  it? — "  Primary  cause,  vaccination  ;  secondary 
"  cause,  erisipelas." 


23.463.  Who  was  the  certifying  doctor  who  attended  t 
— Dr.  Corrie. 

23.464.  Was  there  an  inquest  held  ? — Yes. 

23.465.  Were  Mr.  Scattergood,  Dr.  Hitchwood,  and 
Dr.  Corrie  examined  then  ? — Yes. 

23.466.  What  was  the  verdict  ? — That  she  died  from 
erysipelas,  but  what  caused  the  erysipelas  they  could 
not  agree;  and  the  Coroner  said  that  such  a  verdict 
could  be  brought  in. 

23.467.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  remember  who  the 
Coroner  was  ? — Mr.  Malcolm. 

23.468.  Is  he  Coroner  still  ? — I  think  so. 

23;-A69.  (Dr.  Collins.)  When  you  say  it  went  wrong 
on  the  eighth  day.  what  happened  to  the  arm  ? — 
Erysipelas  set  in. 

23.470.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  children 
were  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  lymph  ? 
— The  matter  that  she  was  vaccinated  with,  was  taken 
from  a  tube,  there  were  six  or  seven  children  vaccinated 
from  my  child. 

23.471.  Do  you  know  whether  they  suffered  in  any 
way  ? — I  do  not  think  any  of  them  did. 

23.472.  Was  there  any  inquiry  made  to  find  out  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

23.473.  Was  there  a  post-mortem  examination  made  ? 
—Yes. 

23.474.  (Chairman.)  By  whom,  do  you  remember  ? — 
By  Mr.  Scattergood  and  Dr.  Corrie ;  there  were  four 
doctors  there. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  13th  July,  at  1  o'clock. 


One  Hundredth  Day. 


Wednesday,  13th  July  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  LOBD  HEBSCHELL  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 

Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 


Professor  Michael  Foster. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P. 
Mr.  F.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mi.  W.  F 

Crosskey, 
M.D. 

13  July  1892. 


Mr.  Walter  Francis  Crosskey,  M.D.,  examined. 


23.475.  (Chairman.)  You  practise  medicine  at  Lewes, 
I  believe  ?— I  do. 

23.476.  Do  you  remember  vaccinating  on  the  4th  of 
February  1882  the  child  of  Mrs.  Geall,  living  in  the 
New  Boad,  Lewes  ? — I  do. 

23.477.  That  child,  we  are  informed,  died  on  the  26th 


February,  just  over  three  weeks  after  vaccination  ? — • 
Yes. 

23.478.  Was  the  cause  of  death  certified  as  being 
"  erysipelas  after  vaccination  "  P — Yes. 

23.479.  The  certificate  was  given  by  you,  was  it  not 
— Yes,  it  was  given  by  me. 
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23.480.  Will  yon  give  the  Oomnission  such  infor- 
mation as  you  c  m  as  to  the  progress  of  the  case  after 
vaccination,  and  when  the  erysipelas  first  developed 
itself?  The  child  was  vaccinated  oil  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary and  on  the  11th  I  saw  the  child  and  took  matter 
from  it ;  the  arm  was  then  apparently  in  a  perfectly 
normal  condition.  There  was  nothing  at  the  time  to 
excite  any  alarm ;  and  on  the  18th  I  was  called  in 
a^ain  to  see  the  child ;  at  that  time  the  vesicles  were 
slightly  inflamed  and  there  was  a  very  distinct  flush,  of 
an  erisy  oelatous  character  around  the  vesicles.  This 
flush  gradually  extended  shortly  afterwards  across  the 
trunk  and  down  the  other  arm  ;  and  after  some  days 
nearly  the  whole  body  was  covered  with  erysipelatous 
redness,  and  on  the  26th,  I  think,  of  February  the  child 
suddenly  died,  in  my  opinion,  from  blood  poisoning  as 
the  effect  of  erysipelas  which  had  been,  no  doubt,  in- 
duced by,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  which  the  vaccine  vesicle 
was  the  exciting  cause. 

23.481.  Did  you  vaccinate  any  child  with  the  lymph 
you  took  ? — T  vaccinated  one.  I  find  on  February  10th 
that  I  vaccinated  two  children,  but  I  cannot  speak 
certainly  as  to  the  result  of  those  two  vaccinations, 
because  it  lias  escaped  my  memory  ;  but  had  anything 
untoward  resulted  I  should  have  remarked  it  at  the 
time.  My  impression  is  that  Mrs.  Geall's  statement, 
that  one  child  which  1  vaccinated  from  her's  did  not 
take  is  correct ;  but  1  cannot  give  the  Commission  any 
information  about  the  other. 

23:482.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  vaccination 
was  quite  normal  on  the  11th? — On  the  eisrhth  day  it 
was  perfectly  normal. 

23,483.  "Was  fchtre  any  erysipelas  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  all?— Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  made 
inquiries  afterwards,  but  I  could  not  find  that  it  was 
epidemic. 

23,481.  (Chairman.)  Had  the  child  been  kept  at  home, 
do  you  knew,  during  the  interval  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

23.485.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  was  the  condition 
of  the  home  ? — The  home  was  in  a  very  s  uiitary  con- 
dition ;  there  was  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  com- 
plain of  about  it.  The  man  was  a  master  blacksmith 
and  had  a  comfortable  house,  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  suspect  insanitary  conditions  there. 

23.486.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  have  read  Mrs.  Geall's  evi- 
dence, have  you  not? — I  have. 

23.487.  I  think  you  say  we  may  take  it  to  be  correct  ? 
— I  think  it  is  perfectly  correct. 

23.488.  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
vaccine  vesicle  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  erysipelas  ? 
— 'Certainly.    I  had  no  doubt  of  that  at  the  time. 

23.489.  (Chairman.)  You  are  speaking  of  her  evidence, 
of  course,  so  far  as  she  is  speaking  with  reference  to 
matters  with  which  you  had  to  do  ? — Yes. 

23.490.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Mrs.  Geall  says  that 
her  next  child  was  vaccinated  about  13  months  after- 


wards, and  that  went  on  just  the  same  as  the  first  one 
only  that  it  did  not  go  further  than  the  one  arm? — 
That  is  a  correct  statement ;  it  had  the  same  erysipelas 
of  the  arm,  but  that  was  limited  to  the  arm  itself, 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  erysipelas  round  the 
vesicle  in  the  case  of  the  second  child. 

23.491.  Was  there  more  redness  than  is  usual  in 
vaccination  ?—  Certainly. 

23.492.  Do  you  know  what  the  source  of  the  lymph 
was  that  was  used  in  the  vaccination  of  that  child  ? — 
Ic  was  lymph  which  I  procured  from  Mr.  E.  Darke, 
in  Pall  Mall,  the  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Pure 
Vaccine  Lymph. 

23.493.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  beyond 
that  ? — He  sends  a  number  with  each  tube.  I  wrote  to 
him  telling  him  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  if  he 
could  give  any  explanation.  He  said  he  could  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  matter ;  that  the  vaccine 
had  been  carefully  selected  in  this  case  as  it  was 
always. 

23.494.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  second 
child  having  had  erysipelas  P — I  attach  importance  to 
it  so  far  that  it  indicates  an  erysipelatous  tendency  in 
the  family,  and  although  Mrs.  Geall  had  several 
children  after  this  I  gave  her  a  certificate  that  the 
children  were  unfit  for  vaccination  owing  to  that 
tendency  to  erysipelas. 

23.495.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  tendency  was 
recognisable  previously  to  the  vaccination  ? — I  should 
not  have  thought  so  unless  several  attacks  in  the 
family  had  called  my  attention  to  it.  There  was 
nothing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  so. 

23.496.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  When  you  speak 
of  vaccination  being  the  exciting  cause  do  you  mean 
that  in  the  same  way  as  that  any  sore  developed  might 
be  an  exciting  cause? — Yes,  in  the  same  way  as  any 
cut  might  be. 

23.497.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think 
there  is  a  greater  likelihood  in  the  case  of  a  vaccine 
vesicle  than  in  the  case  of  a  simjole  cut  of  exciting  erysi- 
pelas?— I  do  not  think  you  can  quite  compare  the  two. 
A  cut  with  a  clean  knife  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
produce  it  as  a  scratch. 

23.498.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Or  say  a  burn  ?— 
I  do  not  think  so. 

23.499.  (-Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of 
suppuration  connected  with  the  vaccine  vesicle  would 
be  more  likely  to  excite  erysipelas  than  a  clean  cut 
which  did  not  suppurate  P — I  do. 

23.500.  (Chairman.)  When  Mrs.  Geall  was  before 
the  Commission  she  mentioned  the  child  of  a  Mrs. 
George  Ford ;  I  see  you  did  not  certify  the  death  of 
that  child,  but  did  you  vaccinate  the  child  ? — I  did  not. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  case. 


Mr.  W.F. 
Crosskey, 
M.D 

13  July  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Fkedekick  Holmes,  M.R.C.S.,  examined. 


23.501.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  medical  man  prac- 
tising your  profession  at  Leeds  ? — Yes. 

23.502.  Did  you  in  1877  vaccinate  the  child  of  Mrs. 
Mossendew  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure,  but  I  think  it  pro- 
bable I  did,  because  it  is  in  my  vaccination  district, 
but  unfortunately  the  register  has  been  lost,  it  is  so 
long  ago,  and  cannot  be  found. 

23.503.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  case  ? — I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  case  at  all. 

23.504.  We  are  told  that  after  the  vaccination  an 
abscess  formed,  and  the  child  commenced  having  fits ; 
do  you  remember  anything  of  it  ? — I  never  saw  the 
case  after  the  inspection  on  the  eighth  day. 

23.505.  And  you  cannot  remember  the  state  of  the 
arm  at  that  time  ? — 1  cannot  remember  at  all. 


23.506.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  have  no  note  of 
it,  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  have  a  very  large  vaccination 
district,  and  I  vaccinate  something  like  from  1,000  to 
1,100  cases  a  year.  I  should  have  been  able  to  have 
got  some  information  from  the  book  as  to  the  source 
of  the  lymph  if  I  could  have  found  it.  Unfortunately 
the  book  was  lost  at  the  Poor  Law  Office,  and  the 
Vaccination  Officer  has  since  died. 

23.507.  You  have  no  books  in  which  you  would  have 
entered  any  untoward  circumstance  of  this  kind  ? — T 
should  have  entered  it  if  I  had  been  called  to  see  the 
case,  but  1  was  not  called  in  to  see  the  case. 

23.508.  (Dr.  Collins.)  There  might  have  been  some 
irregularity  after  the  eighth  day  without  your  know- 
ledge?— Certainly  there  might  have  been. 


Mr. 
F.  Holmes, 
M.R.C.S. 

13  July  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  George  Henry  Heald,  M.E.C.S.,  examined. 


are  a 
-I  am. 


medical  man  prac- 


23.509.  (Chairman.)  You 
tising  at  Leeds,  I  believe  ?- 

23.510.  Do  you  remember  attending  the  child  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Mossendew  ?  —  I  do  not  remember  that ;  I  have 
no  recollection  whatever  of  the  case  except  what  my 
ledger  states  ;  it  does  not  allude  to  vaccination.  I  have 
brought  up  my  ledger  and  my  day-book  of  that  time, 
and  in  it  are  some  of  the  prescriptions  ;  there  is  men- 
tion of  an  abscess  upon  the  15t!i  of  December,  buo 
where,  that  abscess  was  I  cannot  say;  the  mixtures 
prescribed  are  expectorant  mixtures.  On  my  first  visit, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  I  see  there  is  a  lead  lotion 
prescribed  besides  the  mixture,  but  where  that  lead 
lotion  was  to  be  applied  I  cannot  say.  I  then  attended 
her  up  to  the.  17th  of  Decembtr,  and  crossed  it  off.  I 
was  called  in  again  upon  the  30th  of  January  and 
finished  on  the  6th  of  February,  but  whether  that  was 
a  death  finish  it  does  not  state  ;  I  only  know  that  at  that 
particular  time,  and  before  and  since  I  have  been  very 
friendly  with  Dr.  Holmes  and  seen  him  daily,  living, 
as  I  do,  in  close  contiguity  to  him  and  we  were 
frequently  having  chats,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  should 
have  mentioned  this  case  to  him  if  I  had  thought  it  was 
in  the  condition  which  Mrs.  Mossenclew  states.  I  could 
no*  possibly  have  avoided  mentioning  the  case  to  him  ; 
but  neither  of  us  remember  any  conversation  tran 
spiring  at  ail  about  it ;  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it  at 
all. 

23.511.  You  do  not  remember  whether          P--I  do 

not  remember  the  case  at  all,  I  only  find  it  in  my 
ledger  and  day-book  and  most  of  the  mixtures  are  ex- 
pectorant mixtures.  I  should  have  had  some  note  of  it 
if  it  had  been  due  to  vaccination  ;  but  I  find  that  when 
I  was  first  called  in  to  the  case  the  mixture  was  an 
expectorant  mixture,  and  again  on  being  called  in  on 
the  30th  of  January  I  commenced  with  an  expectorant 
mixture.  If  there  had  been  convulsions  I  feel  positive 
I  should  have  prescribed  bromide. 

23.512.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  this,  the 
witness  said  that  you  wanted  to  lance  the  child'  arm  and 
said,  "  Here  is  a  dreadful  arm,  this  has  come  from 
"  the  vaccination  ?" — I  do  not  remember  that  except 
that  I  have  an  entry  on  the  15th  of  December  which 
states  "  incisu  abscess,"  but  it  does  not  state  where  the 
abscess  was  ;  that  is  the  only  entry  approaching  to 
what  she  states. 

23.513.  She  states  that  the  child  had  been  apparently 
suffering  from  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  died  f — Yes. 
My  prescriptions  point  in  that  way  rather  than  to  any 
mischief  upon  the  arm,  except  upon  the  6th  of  December 
this  lead  lotion  ;  but  I  used  often  to  apply  a  lead  lotion 
to  the  hf>ad  if  a  child  was  hot  and  feverish  or  fretful  ; 
I  am  positive  that  if  it  had  been  in  the  state  that 
the  mother  says  I  should  have  told  Dr.  Holmes  about 
it. 

23.514.  And  your  impression  is  that  if  you  had 
learned  that  it  had  constant  fits  you  would  have  made 
some  entry  of  that? — There  would  have  been  some 
entry  of  bromide  and  chloral. 

23.515.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  The  mother  states  that 
the  child's  arm  was  black  all  the  way  from  the  fingers  to 
the  shoulder  ;  do  you  think  that  you  would  be  likely  to 
have  forgotten  that  if  you  had  seen  it  ? — No,  I  should 
have  been  certain  to  have  remembered  anything  of  the 
kind. 

23.516.  Have  you  ever  seen  another  case  like  that  P— 
I  do  not  think  I  have. 

23.517.  Then  it  would  rather  have  impressed  you, 
would  it  not  P— I  am  sure  it  would,  and  I  should  not 
have  dared  to  pass  the  case  over  without  an  inquest.  I 
was  surgeon  to  the  police  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  there 
were  frequent  inquests  at  the  time  that  were  due  to 
vaccination,  or  credited  to  it. 

23.518.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  child's 
teeth  being  knocked  out  in  a  fit  and  swallowed  P — No. 

23.519.  If  that  had  occurred  would  you  have  been 
likely  tc  remember  it  P — I  should  not  have  believed  it 
unless  I  had  seen  it. 

23.520.  You  would  not  have  believed  it  P — It  looks 
like  a  gross  exaggeration,  as  I  have  read  the  story  and 
just  what  you  would  expect  from  that  part  of  Leeds ; 
it  is  the  lowest  part  of  Leeds  where  all  the  low  Irish 
accumulate,  and  they  exaggerate  to  a  frightful  extent. 


23;5.J1.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Youdidnot  certify  the 
death  P — I  could  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  could 
not  remember. 

23.522.  She  says  the  child  had  bronchitis  a  fortnight 
before  it  died,  the  date  of  the  death  is  not  stated.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  your  prescriptions  are  for  the 
child  a  fortnight  before  it  died  or  not,  because  I  see 
that  the  child  lived  ten  months  after  vaccination  P — No, 
1  have  no  entry  of  any  death  certificate,  but  I  have  the 
date  of  my  last  visit. 

23.523.  When  was  that  p— The  6th  of  February. 

23.524.  The  6th  of  February  1878  ?— Yes. 

23.525.  I  see  the  date  of  vaccination  is  not  given, 
that  is  all  the  date  you  have? — Yes  ;  my  first  visit  was 
on  the  6th  of  December,  and  my  last  visit  was  on  the 
6th  of  February,  and  I  notice  she  has  not  paid  her  bill. 

23.526.  When  is  the  prescription  for  the  expector- 
ation P — I  have  my  day  book  in  the  other  room  which 
mentions  the  dates  if  the  Commission  wish  to  see  it. 

23.527.  You  would  supply  the  date  of  the  prescription 
for  bronchitis  P — Yes. 

23.528.  (Chairman.)  The  mother  says  she  called  you 
in  when  the  child  had  the  first  fit  ;  that  he  hadthe  first 
fit  eight  days  after  vaccination  and  that  he  lived  ten 
months  after  vaccination,  so  if  that  is  correct,  he  must 
have  lived  many  months  after  your  last  visit.  If  you 
were  called  in  first  upon  the  6th  of  December,  and  if 
that  was  eight  days  after  vnccination  and  yonr  last  visit 
was  on  the  6th  of  February  he  must  ,  from  the  mother's 
statement,  have  lived  eight  months  after  your  last  saw 
him  P — That  would  be  so,  but  I  cannot  prove  the  date 
of  the  death. 

23.529.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  you  say  you  could 
give  the  date  of  the  prescription  of  the  expectorant? — 
Yes,  I  could  refer  to  my  day  book  for  it.  This 
is  from 'my  day  book:  "6th  December,"  that  is  the 
first  visit.  It  was  a  special  visit  to  the  child;  I  find 
I  prescribed  liquor  potassag  mixture  with  lead  lotion  on 
the  6th  of  December ;  on  the  7th  there  is  an  expecto- 
rant mixture. 

23.530.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Won't  you  read  the 
prescription  ?— I  have  only  "  mist,  pect."  down — the 
first  mixture  consists  of  chlorate  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash.— Liquor  potassae  ;  the  other  is  a  lead  lotion  on  the 
6th,  and  on  the  7th  1  have  "  mist.  pect.  loz."  ;  that 
would  consist  of  squills,  ether,  m.  t.  nit.  tinct.  camph. 
eo.andsal  volatile.  On  the  8th  it  is  again  "  mist,  pect.," 
and  a  tonic  mixture  four  ounces :  so  the  expectorant 
mixture  would  be  to  be  taken  occasionally  and  the  tonic 
mixture  to  be  taken  regularly.  On  the  10th  there  is  a 
tonic  mixture  four  ounces,  and  there  is  a  mixture  of  an 
ounce,  consisting  of  sal  volatile  and  paregoric.  On  the 
12th  December  there  is  a  tonic  mixture  of  an  ounce, 
and  on  the  14th  December  there  is  a  tonic  mixture  of 
an  ounce,  so  that  the  chill  was  evidently  becoming  con- 
valescent when  I  was  prescribing  that.  I  have  no 
further  entries  of  that  first  illness  in  my  day-book  ;  it 
is  continued  in  my  ledger,  but  simply  only  a  mixture  of 
an  ounce;  and  on  the  15th  "  incisu  abscess."  Now 
when  I  was  called  in  again,  which  was  upon  the 
30th  of  January,  I  see  there  is  a  an  expectorant  mixture 
again  an  ounce  ;  and  on  the  31st  of  January  there  is 
' '  pulver  aperient "  and  an  expectorant  mixture ;  on  the 
1st  of  February  an  expectorant  mixture  and  a  powder; 
on  the  2nd  of  February  liquor  potassae  mixture,  that 
would  consist  of  the  same  ingredients  as  the  first  mix- 
ture ;  on  the  4th  of  February  here  is  a  sal  volatile 
mixture  with  a  little  simple  syrup  ;  on  the  6th  of 
February  the  prescription  is  repeated,  and  that  is  my 
last  visit. 

23.531.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  able  from  your  books 
to  assert  positively  that  you  did  not  see  the  child  before 
or  after  the  two  dates  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  can 
only  judge  by  my  usual  proceedings ;  I  never  visit 
without  entering. 

23.532.  Unless  there  were  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sion upon  which  you  omitted  to  enter  your  visit  it 
would  be  found  in  the  book  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  remember 
ever  omitting  anything,  it  would  be  a  very  unusual 
thing  if  I  did. 

23.533.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  your  mixture 
"liquor  potassae"  for? — If  the  child  were  teething  I 
should  give  that,  or  if  it  were  suffering  from  a  febrile 
disturbance  I  should  give  that,  or  if  I  were  net  able  to 
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make  out  what  was  the  matter  with  the  child  ;  if  I  was 
doubtful,  I  should  give  that. 

23.534.  (Chairman.)  Did  the  mother  at  the  time  you 
were  attending  the  child  live  at  17,  Little  Leman  Street, 
High  Street  ?— Yes,  according  to  my  books. 

23.535.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  I  understand  she  has  not  paid 

yon  P  No,  I  put  her  on  the  District  Trade  Protection 

in  July  ;  she  has  not  paid,  and  if  she  still  resided  there 
it  would  have  been  collected  ;  but  seeing  that  she  has 
not  paid  I  take  it  that  she  is  not  residing  there. 

23.536.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  think  that  if  it  had  been  a  vaccination  case 
you  would  have  talked  it  over  with  Dr.  Holmes  ? — 
I  am  sure  I  should,  because  we  are  in  daily  intercourse. 

23.537.  Had  you  talked  over  vaccination  cases  with 
Dr.  Holmes  before  this  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  parti- 
cular vaccination  case  ;  but  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
talk  over  cases  with  him  and  ask  his  opinion  upon 
them. 


23.538.  Yon  say  there  had  been  some  inquests  held 
upon  alleged  vaccination  cases? — At  that  time  there 
were. 

23.539.  I  suppose  if  is  within  your  experience  that  a 
mother  in  detailing  the  symptoms  of  her  child  would 
hardly  use  the  precise  terminology  that  you  would 
employ  ? — I  do  not  think  she  would. 

23.540.  Sc  that  it  might  not  have  been  an  inten- 
tional exaggeration,  although  the  account  you  give 
may  be  a  more  precise  statement  of  the  facts  r—  I  am 
sure  1  should  not  have  told  her  it  was  from  vaccination 
even  if  I  thought  so. 

23.541.  I  gathered  that  your  statement  that  this  was 
a  gross  exaggeration  was  based  upen  your  perusal  of 
the  evidence,  rather  than  upon  any  evidence  that  you 
can  give  to  the  Commission? — Yes,  and  from  ^knowing 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  class  of  people  she  came 
from,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of  folks 
like  that. 


Mr. 
<r.  U.  Heald, 

M.R  as. 

13  July  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Mabyn  Bead,  M.D.,  examined. 
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23,542-  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  doctor  of  medicine? 
— I  am. 

23.543.  Were  you  in  practice  with  Dr.  Oram  of 
Wandsworth,  in  1887? — I  was. 

23.544.  Do  you  remember  vaccinating  the  child  of  a 
Mr.  Nugent  in  January  1887  ? — It  was  1886  ;  the  date 
of  the  month  is  right,  but  it  was  in  1886. 

23.545.  Do  you  remember  how  old  the  child  was  at 
the  time?— It  was  born  on  the  30th  of  July  1885;  it 
was  just  six  months  old. 

23.546.  Then  the  mistake  is  only  the  date  of  the 
year  ? — Yes. 

23.547.  Did  yon  vaccinate  the  child  from  another 
child  ? — From  a  tube  of  lymph  which  I  had  taken  from 
another  child  ;  at  least  I  judge  so,  because  in  my  book 
I  have  not  got  "calf  lymph"  against  it,  whereas  I 
find  Thave  for  some  others. 

23.548.  We  were  told  it  was  vaccinated  on  Monday 
afternoon  about  4  o'clock,  and  on  Tuesday  it  was 
taken  poorly  and  brought  up  its  food,  and  on  Wednes- 
day morning  the  child  was  in  a  fit,  and  kept  in  that 
fit  till  half-past  2  on  that  day ;  do  you  remember  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  ? — I  remember  it  was  in 
convulsions.  I  was  called  in  that  morning  at  half- 
past  8  o'clock  to  see  it.  I  have  a  note  in  my  day- 
book that  I  stayed  an  hour  with  it,  and  it  was  in 
convulsions. 

23.549.  Do  you  remember  at  what  hour  you  vacci- 
nated the  child  on  Monday  ? — I  do  not. 

23.550.  The  child  died  on  the  Wednesday,  did  it  ?— 
Yes. 

23.551.  We  were  told  that  there  was  a  post-mortem 
examination  ? — Yes. 

23.552.  Which  was  conducted  by  yourself  and  a 
friend  of  yours  who  came  from  the  Children's  Hospital? 
— No,  he  did  not  come  from  Great  Orruond  Street, 
he  came  from  Bolingbroke  House,  Wandsworth  Com- 
mon, his  name  was  Lyster. 

23.553.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  result  of  that 
post-mortem  examination  ? — I  could  find  no  cause 
of  death,  nothing  abnormal  except  irritation  of  the 
stomach. 

23.554.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  that  was 
spoken  to,  the  witness  who  has  been  called  here  say- 
ing he  thought  it  was  through  vaccination,  and  your 
saying  you  conld  not  prove  it  to  be  ? — I  do  not  re- 
member the  conversation,  but  I  think  it  is  correct. 

23.555.  The  child  had  not  any  teeth  at  that  time  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  that. 

23.556.  Did  you  examine  the  vaccination  marks  ? — 
Yes.  There  was  nothing  to  see  in  the  arm  whatever 
except  the  scratches.  I  always  use  the  pins  which 
Warlomont  issues  with  glass  heads. 

23.557.  After  death  it  is  said  that  some  red  patches 
came  out  on  the  body  ;  do  you  remember  that  ? — I  do 


_iot  remember  that.  I  have  not  any  notes  concerning 
the  post-mortem  examination  whatever. 

23.558.  (Sir  Wiliam  Savory.)  You  found  nothing  to 
connect  vaccination  with  the  cause  of  death  P — No. 

23.559.  Convulsions  are  very  common  in  children,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

23.560.  And  fatal  very  often  ?— Yes. 

23.561.  (Chairman.)  Would  there  be  any  abnormal 
symptoms  discovered  in  the  case  of  death  from  con- 
vulsions P — You  would  be  likely  to  find  perhaps  some 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  buL  nothing 
beyond  that. 

23.562.  Did  you  find  any  in  this  case  P — I  do  not 
remember  ;  I  presume  not.  I  think  the  evidence  giveD 
is  a  substantially  correct  representation  of  what  1  said 
at  the  time. 

23.563.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  certify  the 
cause  of  death  ? — Yes.  I  have  brought  a  copy  of  the 
certificate,  the  counterfoil;  "Intestinal  irritation, 
"  primary  ;  convulsions,  secondary  cause." 

23.564.  It  was  your  conviction  at  the  time  that  that 
caused  the  death  ? — Yes. 

23.565.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  did  connect  it 
with  the  cause  of  intestinal  irritation  then  p — Yes. 

23.566.  On  what  grounds? — The  child  had  been 
vomiting  I  was  told.    I  did  not  see  anything  of  that. 

23.567.  That  congestion  of  the  brain  you  just  spoke 
of  would  be  the  effect  of  the  convulsions  or  associated 
with  them ;  it  would  not  explain  the  cause,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No,  it  would  not.  I  should  say  it  would  be 
caused  by  the  convulsions. 

23.568.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  there  any  evidence  of 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestines  ? — I 
cannot  remember.  The  only  evidence  I  have  is  from 
what  I  signed  ;  it  is  six  and  a  half  years  ago. 

23.569.  Do  you  remember  if  there  was  any  more 
evidence  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  than  there  was  on 
the  arm  ? — I  think  so. 

23.570.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  was  no  irritation  of  the  arm  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  was  anything  to  see  except  the  scratches 
I  had  made  with  the  pin ;  there  was  no  redness  or 
vesicles  raised. 

23.571.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  remember  whether 
there  was  any  visible  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or 
not  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

23.572.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  said  "  irritation," 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

23.573.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  the  irritation  only  an 
inference  from  the  fact  of  the  vomiting,  or  the  result, 
of  observation  ? — So  far  as  my  memory  goes  it  was  an 
inference  from  the  fact  of  the  vomiting. 


M.  Read. 
M.D. 


rne  witness  witnarew 
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Mr.  Edward  Ward,  M.B.,  examined. 


23,574.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
and  Bachelor  of  Surgery  of  Cambridge,  aad  a  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

'23,575.  And  you  are  honorary  surgeon  to  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary  P — Yes. 

23.576.  Do  you  remember  Emily  Maud  C  coming 

under  your  care  as  an  in-patient  on  the  1st  of  June 
1889  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

23.577.  The  child  was  at  that  time  suffering  from 
deep  ulceration  of  the  right  arm  ? — Yes. 

23.578.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  a  description 
of  the  character  of  the  case  ? — There  was  deep  ulcera- 
tion of  the  right  arm  extending  almost  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  and  spreading  round  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  arm  until  it  almost  met  on  tbe  inner  side. 
The  ulceration  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  what  we 
regard  as  unmistakably  phagedoenic ;  it  was  sharply 
margined  and  cleanly  punched  out  at  the  edges  for  the 
most  part,  slightly  irregular  here  and  there  as  if  it  were 
worm-eaten,  with  a  grey  sloughy  base,  and  the  skin 
round  the  ulcer  wa3  inflamed  bright  red,  tense,  and 
shiny. 

23.579.  Was  that  the  arm  which  had  been  vaccinated  ? 
— That  was  the  arm-wbich  had  been  vaccinated;  there 
was  no  mark  of  any  kind  on  the  other  arm. 

23.580.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  condition  of  the 
vaccination  ? — No,  the  whole  of  the  skin  there  had 
entirely  disappeared ;  the  ulceration  extended  almost  to 
the  bone. 

23.581.  On  the  eyelids  was  there  anything  ? — On  the 
eyelids  and  on  the  right  ear  there  were  patches  of  what 
we  diagnosed  to  be  a  secondary  syphilitic  eruption, 
whai  are  usually  known  as  mucous  patches  :  those  on 
the  right  ear  ulcerating  more  deeply. 

23.582.  Those  are  what  are  described  in  the  deposi- 
tion as  moist  sores  ? — Yes,  they  are  what  are  described 
as  moist  sores.  On  the  buttocks  and  external  genitals 
there  was  a  scaly  rash  and  pigmented  stains  as  though 
some  spots  of  the  rash  were  disappearing.  I  regarded 
the  case  as  one  of  considerable  importance;  I  asked  my 
colleagues  to  see  it,  and  they  all  concurred  in  the 
diagnosis  that  it  was  undoubtedly  syphilis  ;  the  child 
was  placed  under  treatment  for  syphilis,  and  rapidly 
improved 

23.583.  You  say,  "  The  ulceration  of  the  arm  and  ear 
"  also  presented  features  which  are  almost  conclusive 
"  of  syphilis";  what  were  those  P — The  arm  was  in  a 
condition  of  phagedsena,  which  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
see,  except  in  syphilitic  conditions.  The  mucous  patches 
are  easily  recognisable  as  syphilis  ;  one  has  no  more 
difficulty  in  recognising  mucous  patches  as  syphilis 
than  one  would  have  in  recognising  one's  father. 

23.584.  You  obtained  a  description  of  the  child's 
condition  prior  to  her  being  brought  to  you? — Yes, 
the  history  of  the  case  was  carefully  gone  into  at  the 
time. 

23.585.  It  was  stated,  according  to  the  depositions, 
that  up  to  the  age  of  15  weeks,  when  it  was  vaccinated, 
;he  child  had  been  perfectly  healthy  : — "  A  week  after- 
"  wards  a  red  mark  appeared  at  the  site  of  the  vacci- 
"  nation.    At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  a  blister  formed 

over  the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards  a  large  number  of 
*"  spots  developed  around  the  first  one.  These  spread 
"  and  joined  together,  and  made  a  large  ulcerating 
"  surface.  A  month  after  vaccination  the  ear  began  to 
*'■.  ulcerate,  and  two  days  later  the  sores  appeared  round 
"  the  right  eye."  That  was  the  description  given  to 
you  at  the  time  ? — That  was  the  history  of  the  case 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  child  came  under  ob- 
servation in  the  Leeds  Infirmary. 

23.586.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
syphilitic,  and.  that  the  syphilis  was  acquired  and  not 
congenital  P — Yes. 

23,537.  What  are  your  grounds  for  so  thinking? — As 
regards  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  acquired 
syphilis  and  not  congenital,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
formulate  them  precisely. 

23,588.  The  first  reason  you  gave  was:  "  Because  it 
'*  did  notrun  the  usual  course  of  congenital  syphilis"  ? 
— The  fact  of  the  child  remaining  perfectly  healthy  for 
15  weeks  after  birth,  would,  as  a  rule,  go  against  its 
being  congenital  syphilis,  the  manifestations  of  which 


usually  appear  earlier  than  that.  The  child  never  had 
snuffles  ;  the  disease  did  not  begin  in  the  usual  way  ;  it 
began  with  the  arm.  The  first  thing  that  appeared, 
apart  from  the  arm,  was  the  moist  rash  upon  the  eye- 
lids and  ear.  ^  There  is  a  difficulty  here  again,  because 
that  appeared  earlier  than  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in 
in  acquired  syphilis ;  it  may  be  possible  that  where  the 
patients  an?  very  young  the  symptoms  run  their  course 
more  rapidly. 

23.589.  Would  it  be  outside  your  experience  that  it 
should  commence  so  early  in  the  case  of  acquired 
syphilis  ? —  fes ;  assuming  it  was  inoculated  at  the  time 
of  vaccination,  the  appearance  of  a  secondary  rash  after 
a  month  would  be  decidedly  unusual,  quite  foreign  to 
my  experience.    I  can  only  account  for  it  in  that  way. 

23.590.  You  say,  "there  is  no  evidence  in  either 
"  parent  of  any  taint  of  syphilis  recent  or  remote"; 
did  you  examine  the  parents  P — Yes,  I  examined  both 
the  parents  and  the  other  children  most  carefully,  and 
I  could  find  nothing.  There  was  some  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  some  who  examined  the  case,  but  it  did 
not  present  any  suspicion  to  my  mind  at  all.  I  think 
Mr.  Littlewood,  who  is  coming  after  me,  has  photo- 
graphs of  the  suspected  teeth. 

23.591.  You  express  the  opinion  that  "  the  fact  of 
"  other  children  being  vaccinated  from  the  same  sub- 
"  ject  and  remaining  healthy,  is  no  argument  against 
"  its  being  a  tainted  source  "  ? — It  would  not  be  a  very 
strong  argument.  I  have  known  in  my  own  expe- 
rience of  two  other  cases  of  vaccinated  syphilis  and 
undoubtedly  many  of  the  children  who  were  vaccinated 
from  the  same  vaccinifer  escaped.  It  is  a  well  recog- 
nised condition  that  many  may  escape. 

23.592.  Would  you  expect  to  find  some  symptoms  in 
the  vaccinifer  itself,  I  do  not  mean  at  the  time,  but 
subsequently? — If  the  disease  is  produced  in  others  I 
should  think  it  extremely  likely,  but  I  never  saw  this 
vaccinifer. 

23.593.  Supposing  the  vaccinifer  to  have  remained 
healthy  and  to  have  shown  no  signs  of  syphilis,  would 
that  be  a  fact  rather  against  the  view  that  the  syphilis 
arose  from  vaccination? — Undoubtedly,  but  not  con- 
clusively. 

23.594.  You  were  going  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of 
the  child? — The  child  rapidly  improved  under  treat- 
ment by  mercury.  Unfortunately  the  report  of 
the  case  was  handed  round  to  various  people  at  the 
time,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  it  goes,  it  has 
disappeared,  but  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  the 
child  w»s  placed  under  treatment  by  grey  powder  inter- 
nally and  mercurial  lotions  to  the  ulcerations,  and 
improved  so  rapidly  that  on  the  21st  of  June  she  was 
allowed  to  be  taken  home  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
parents.  She  was,  however,  brought  back  to  the  in- 
firmary on  the  26th  of  June  very  much  worse,  and  by  that 
time  there  had  appeared  other  signs,  viz.,  acute  inflam- 
mation about  the  buttock  and  the  inner  end  of  the  left 
collarbone;  eventually  the  buttock  sloughed  and  fell 
into  a  condition  of  mortification  and  the  child  sank, 
and  died  upon  the  1st  of  July. 

23.595.  It  was  seen  besides  by  Dr.  Littlewood?  — 
Yes  ;  the  child  was  seen  by,  I  should  think,  almost 
every  member  of  the  staff  on  the  surgical  side.  The 
reason  why  I  happened  to  be  in  charge  of  the  case  was 
that  at  that  time  I  was  only  assistant  surgeon,  but  was 
in  temporary  charge  Mr.  Jessop's  beds,  and  naturally  I 
was  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  my  senior  colleagues, 
so  that  they  all  saw  it. 

23.596.  One  of  those  who  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest 
I  think  has  since  died  P— Yes,  Mr.  McGill. 

23.597.  How  long  was  the  child  in  the  hospital  the 
second  time  P — From  the  26th  of  June  to  the  1st  of 
July,  five  days. 

23.598.  Had  it  been  treated  in  the  meantime  ? — The 
parents  said  that  they  had  not  carried  out  the  treat- 
ment quite  so  regularly  as  they  had  been  instructed  to 
do,  but  we  did  not  think  that  the  treatment  had  been 
entirely  suspended. 

23.599.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
the  vaccinifer  in  this  case  has  been  kept  under  observa- 
tion ? — I  cannot.  I  know  nothing  about  the  vaccinifer, 
I  did  not  at  the  time,  and  I  know  nothing  of  its  sub- 
sequent history. 
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23  600.  Do  you  know  whether  anyone  knows  its 
subsequent  history  ? — So  far  as  I  could  gather  at  the 
at  the  inquest  there  was  some  little  doubt  about  the 
source  of  the  lymph  ;  there  was  some  talk  of  the  tubes 
having  been  misplaced  in  a  drawer. 

23.601.  "Points,"  I  think  ? — It  might  have  been;. 
I  was  present  at  the  time  but  could  not  quite  follow  the 
evidence. 

23.602.  So  that  the  vaccinifer  has  not  been  really 
identified? — It  has  not  been  identified,  I  believe. 

23.603.  So  that  we  must  put  aside  any  evidence 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  inquiries  about 
the  vaccinifer  ? — That  is  so. 

23.604.  With  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  syphilis 
in  this  case,  you  have  told  us  that  in  your  opinion  it 
was  unquestionably  a  case  of  syphilis  ? — It  was. 

23.605.  You  have  mentioned  the  "  mucous  patches  " 
on  the  eyelids  and  on  the  ear  as  being  characteristic  of 
syphilis;  now  I  want  to  know  whether  those  "mucous 
•'  patches  "  that  you  saw  in  this  case  were  really  charac- 
teristic ? — I  have  been  alwa}Ts  accustomed  to  recognise 
them  as  characteristic  of  syphilis  of  which  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  unfortunately. 

23.606.  You  have  described  the  patch  on  the  ear  as 
being  an  ulceration  of  a  similar  character  to  that  on  the 
arm? — That  is  a  mistake  in  the  transcription  of  my 
"words. 

23.607.  You  know  that  it  is  so  stated  in  your  evidence  ? 
— Yes,  but  there  was  no  deep  ulceration  on  the  right 
ear  ;  there  was  some  slight  ulceration  on  the  right  ear, 
and  none  on  the  eyelid. 

23.608.  Have  you  seen  any  cases  of  acquired  syphilis 
in  children  ? — Not  so  young  as  this. 

23.609.  You  told  us  that  you  have  seen  some  cases  of 
vaccinal  syphilis  ? — I  have  seen  two  other  cases,  not 
infants  either  of  them. 

23.610.  Two  other  canes  which  were  undoubtedly 
syphilitic  as  the  result  of  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

23.611.  In  either  of  those  two  cases  did  the  arm 
slough  as  it  did  in  this  case  ? — Perhaps  in  what  I  have 
said  I  have  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  miscon- 
ception, I  only  saw  one  case  at  a  late  stage,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  McG-ill,  but  the  other  easel  know  more 
about. 

23,613.  Have  you  seen  any  case  in  which  the  site  of 
the  sore  of  vaccination  sloughed  as  in  this  case  ? — 
There  was  some  ulceration  in  the  case  I  allude  to,  but 
nothing  like  there  was  in  this  case  ;  the  whole  arm 
became  acutely  inflamed,  but  nothing  approaching  this. 

23.613.  Is  the  sloughing  of  the  arm,  such  as  occurred 
in  the  case  you  are  speaking  about,  at  all  a  common 
phenomenon  in  vaccinal  syphilis  ? — I  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  of  vaccinal  syphilis  to  offer  an 
opinion. 

23.614.  But  you  have  read  a  good  deal,  I  daresay,  of 
the  literature  which  has  been  printed  about  it  ? — I  have 
read  some. 

23.615.  You  know  that  plates  have  been  published 
indicating  the  condition  of  the  primary  sore  in  vaccinal 
syphilis  ? — I  think  I  have  seen  some  of  your  own  plates 
on  the  subject. 

23.616.  Could  you  quote  from  your  experience  any 
case  parallel  to  this  in  the  fact  of  sloughing  ? — Not 
resulting  from  vaccination,  but  I  have  seen  similar 
conditions  come  on  in  phagedasnic  sores  acquired  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

23.617.  You  mean  that  on  the  genitals  you  have 
seen  extensive  sloughing  ? — Yes. 

23.618.  But  not  sloughing  which  would  lay  bare  a 
bone  ? — It  did  not  quite  lay  bare  the  bone  in  this  case, 
but  it  had  gone  deeply  through  the  subcutaneous 
tissues. 

23.619.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought 
sloughing  occurred  only  from  syphilis  p — I  did  not  say 
that. 

23.620.  You  have  seen  cases  of  cancrum  oris  ? — Yes. 

23.621.  Those  were  very  similar  conditions  to  this 
arm,  were  they  not  ? — One's  impression  of  them  is  that 
they  were  not  quite  similar  ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
formulate  the  subtle  differences  between' the  one  and 
the  other.  I  daresay  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  clinical 
impression  and  ought  not  to  go  for  much. 
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23.622.  What,  symptoms  should  you  expect  in  a 
case  of  inoculated  syphilis  in  a  child  ?— To  run  a  typical 
course  do  ycu  mean  p 

23.623.  Yes  P — I  should  expect  that  vaccination  would 
run  its  ordinary  course  and  would  subside,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  a  niunth  the  sore  would  become  indurated ; 
but  the  history  of  this  case,  ro  far  as  we  could  get  it 
from  the  parents,  did  not  convey  that  impression. 

23.624.  The  history  of  the  stage  at  which  the  slough- 
ing began  is  beyond  doubt,  is  it  not  p— It  is  quite 
beyond  doubt. 

23.625.  So  that  your  case  did  not  conform  to  a 
typical  case  of  syphilis  from  vaccination  ?— No,  I  am 
bound  to  say  our  diagnosis  simply  rested  upon  the 
physical  signs  that  were  present  to  us  at  the  examina- 
tion. 

23.626.  Which  were  they  ?— The  scaly  eruptions 
about  the  buttocks  and  genitals,  and  the  moist  sores 
about  the  eyelid  and  ear,  and  of  course  the  fact  that 
the  child  improved  rapidly  under  mercurial  treatment. 

23.627.  Having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  child  died 
within  a  month  of  coming  under  your  care  should  you 
consider  the  case  an  instance  of  successful  treatment  ? — 
No;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  the  child  was  so  much  better  that  we 
allowed  it  to  be  removed  from  the  hospital. 

23.628.  And  it  died  shortly  after  that  P —Yes,  10 
days  afterwards. 

23.629.  I  think  you  cannot  quote  it  as  any  proof  of 
your  diagnosis  that  the  treatment  cured  it,  because 
it  was  not  cured  ;  it  died  ? — So  long  as  we  were  treating 
it  up  to  a  certain  point  it  improved  rapidly,  and  then 
it  was  removed,  and  when  it  came  back  to  us  it  was  in 
so  bad  a  condition  that  we  had  no  hope  of  it. 

23.630.  Have  you  ever  known  anything  like  that  to 
occur  after  successful  treatment  with  mercury,  that 
within  10  days  the  child  should  relapse  and  die  P— No, 
I  have  not. 

23631.  Syphilis  is  a  slow  disease,  is  it  not  p — It  is,  as  a 
rule. 

23.632.  Have  you  ever  known  a  single  case  of  syphilis 
attended  with  sloughing  abscesses  in  the  buttocks  or 
elsewhere  ?— They  looked  to  me,  if  one  could  imagine 
such  conditions,  more  like  acutely  inflamed  and 
sloughing  gummatous  areas,  it  wa3  a  curiously  inflamed 
washleather  looking  condition. 

23.633.  The  skin  sloughed  widely  and  abscesses 
formed  in  several  places  ? — Over  the  buttocks,  and  I 
think  at  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle. 

23.634.  Have  you  in  any  other  case  of  undoubted 
syphilis  seen  similar  conditions  ? — I  have  seen  con- 
ditions which  looked  the  same,  but  which  did  not  run 
such  an  acute  course. 

23.635.  It  is  a  thing  unknown,  is  it  not,  for 
sloughing  gummata  to  form  within  three  months  of  the 
beginning  of  syphilis  ?— It  is,  in  my  experience. 

23.636.  Is  the  eruption  in  acquired  syphilis  usually 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  body  ?— All  the  secondary 
eruptions  tend  to  become  diffused  and  symmetric;!!. 

23.637.  To  become  bilateral?— Yes. 

23,638  How  do  you  account  for  the  marked  one-sided- 
ness  in  this  case  ;  the  right  arm,  the  right  ear  and  the 
right  eyelid  being  attacked  ?— I  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  that.  I  do  not  think  it  was  markedly  unilateral 
for  there  is  the  rash  on  the  buttocks  and  the  genitals 
on  both  sides. 

23.639.  As  to  these  "  mucous  patches,"  they  were  on 
the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  child  had  been 

vaccinated  and  they  were  wholly  on  one  side  ?  Yes, 

they  were  wholly  on  one  side,  on  the  right  ear  and  right 
eyelid. 

23.640.  Had  the  child  any  general  eruption,  putting 
aside  what  it  had  on  the  genitals,  had  it  any  general 
eruption  on  the  body  ? — None,  except  on  the  buttocks. 

23.641.  Or  on  the  arm  ? — Nor  on  the  arm.  I  have 
stated  all  the  external  conditions. 

23.642.  The  two  suspicious  things  were  the  eruption, 
upon  the  eyelid  and  the  ear  which  were  upon  the  same 
side  as  the  vaccination,  and  then  the  eruption  upon  the 
genitals  ? — Yes. 

23.643.  Is  it  not  very  common  to  see  eruptions  on 
the  genitals  of  infants  from  ordinary  causes,  apart 
from  syphilis  ? — Yes  ;  but  not   eruptions  like  these. 

E  e 


Mr.  E.  Ward, 
M.B. 

13  July  189S. 
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Mr.  E.  Ward,  Nothing  would  ever  convince  me,  nor  anyone  who  saw 
M.B.         -the  case,  that  the  eruptions  we  saw  were  non-syphilitic. 
13  July  1392        23,6-44.  Do  you  refer  to  Ihe  eruption  on  the  genitals 
 vj       '    or  to  the  ulcers  on  the  ear  and  eyelid  ? — To  both. 

23.645.  As  regards  those  eruptions  which  occur  on 
the  genitals  in  syphilis,  have  yoi  ordinarily  seen  them 
in  connexion  with  inherited  or  acquired  syphilis?  — 
Inherited. 

23.646.  It  is  a  symptom  of  inherited  syphilis  rather 
than  of  acquired  syphilis  ?— Yes,  but  not  exclusively 
of  inherited. 

23.647.  Still  you  have  no  evidence  that  in  acquired 
syphilis  it  would  occur  ? — I  have  seen  a  precisely 
similar  eruption  in  the  case  of  a  boy  in  a  glass  works, 
who  contracted  a  lip  chancre  from  a  blow-pipe  and  who 
had  an  eruption  upon  the  genitals  and  chest. 

23.648.  Do  you  remember  the  condition  cf  the  child 
as  regards  its  mouth  and  the  throat  ?—. -The  mouth 
was  in  an  apthous  condition ;  we  did  not  like  to 
express  any  positive  opinion  about  what  we  saw  in 
the  throat ;  the  throat  was  in  no  way  conclusive ;  it 
never  had  snuffles  from  beginning  to  end. 

23.649.  You  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  its  tonsils 
presenting  any  specific  condition  ? — No  ;  I  only  re- 
member that  the  mouth  was  very  sore. 

23.650.  You  remember  that  the  child  has  been  de- 
scribed as  having  a  false  membrane  covering  the  velum 
palati  ?-  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

23.651.  I  have  published  seme  cases  which  have  been 
thought  parallel  to  this  ? — I  have  read  those  cases. 

23.652.  In  those;  cases  are  recorded  precisely  similar 
facts  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  the  ulcers  on  the 
same  side  of  the  face  as  in  your  case,  and  yet  the 
children  had  been  vaccinated  with  calf  lymph.  Has 
the  perusal  of  these  cases  made  no  impression  upon  your 
mind  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  this  might  have  been 
blood  poisoning  from  vaccinia  and  not  syphilis  ? — Not 
the  slightest. 

23.653.  So  far  as  the  facts  have  been  placed  on  record 
those  other  cases  are  quite  parallel  with  yours,  whereas 
you  cannot  quote  from  the  literature  of  syphilis  any 
cases  parallel  ? — I  cannot. 

23.654.  Whereas  you  do  get  at  once  parallel  cases  to 
them  under  circumstances  in  which  syphilitic  contagion 
was  impossible  ? — That  is  so  according  to  the  description 
of  those  cases. 

23.655.  With  regard  to  the  "  mucous  patches  "  which 
I  did  not  see  lam  doubtful  what  term  should  be  applied 
to  them — since  they  were  unilateral  why  do  you  con- 
sider them  charactei  istic  ? — We  see  a  great  deal  of 
syphilis ;  we  are  accustomed  to  recognise  the  com- 
moner manifestations  of  it,  and  these,  although  they 
were  somewhat  anomalous  conformed  so  much  to  type 
that  we  could  not  get  away  from  that  conclusion. 

23.656.  I  entirely  admit  the  evidence  of  the  close 
similarity  of  them  to  syphilis,  yet  I  put  it  to  you 
whether  the  evidence  which  I  have  placed  on  record 
does  not  appear  to  point  to  the  view  that  this  group 
of  cases  is  not  syphilitic  ? — I  know  that  is  the  view  you 
have  taken,  but  it  has  not  modified  the  opinion  of  us 
who  saw  this  case. 

23.657.  Still  you  are  quite  unable  to  quote  any  cases 
similar  to  them  ? — I  began  by  stating  that  we  regarded 
this  as  an  anomalous  case  in  some  respects. 

23.658.  (Chairman.)  Had  you  at  the  time  you  ex- 
amined the  case  in  your  mind  any  cases  of  the  descrip- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  referred  P-I  had 
not ;  I  had  not  read  his  book  at  the  time  ;  excepting  from 
the  general  literature  that  one  reads,  I  had  not  any 
e,uch  conditions  prominently  in  my  mind  at  the  time. 

23.659.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Are  you  aware  that 
sloughing  at  the  site  of  vaccination  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon ?—  Yes. 

23.660.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases  of  sloughing  there  is  no  suspicion  of  syphilis  what- 
ever ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

23.661.  You  are  aware  that  in  this  long  series  of 
cases  which  I  published  illustrating  true  vaccinal 
syphilis  in  children  no  sort  of  sloughing  occurred  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  knew  it  at  the  time. 

23.662.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  I  understand  you  rightly 
just  now  to  say  that,  including  this  Leeds  case,  you 
have  seen  three  cases  which  you  cannot  doubt  were 
cases  of  syphilis  from  vaccination  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 


23.663.  (Chairman.)  I  thought  you  said  that  of  the 
other  two  you  only  saw  one  ? — I  only  saw  one  of  Mr. 
Holmes's  cases,  and  that  was  long  after  vaccination. 
Two  of  his  cases  contracted  syphilis  I  believe  and  four 
escaped.  The  other  case  which  I  saw  was  one  vaccinated 
four  years  ago,  the  patient,  a  young  woman  of  22  when 

'  vaccinated,  died  two  years  afterwards,  and  there 
was  undoubted  induration  at  the  site  of  the  vaccination 
between  four  and  five  weeks  after;  the  case  ran  a 
typical  characteristic  course  of  extreme,  or  what  one 
might  almost  call  virulent  syphilis ;  and  she  died  of 
some  curious  cerebral  manifestations  at  the  end  of  two 
years  having  shown  almost  everything  one  co.ild  think 
of  that  was  necessary  to  the  diagnosis. 

23.664.  When  did  you  see  her  after  vaccination  ? — I 
saw  her  about  a  month  afterwards. 

23.665.  And  you  satisfied  yourself  that  she  could  not 
have  contracted  syphilis  in  any  other  way  ? — Quite  ; 
the  examination  was  against  it ;  the  whole  circum- 
stances were  entirely  against  it. 

23.666.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Has  any  record  of  that  case 
taken  place ;  is  it  in  print  anywhere  P — No,  it  is  not.  I 
do  not  kD<~>w  how  far  I  was  justified  in  such  a  course, 
I  did  not  attend  her  except  from  time  to  time ;  her 
death  was  certified  by  a  Fellow  of  the  College  who  at- 
tended her  at  the  end  of  her  illness. 

23.667.  Certified  as  what  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  a 
case  which  for  special  reasons,  possibly  improper  ones, 
of  a  personal  nature,  I  was  anxious  that  no  kind  of 
publicity  should  be  given  to  ;  and  no  publicity  ever  vas 
given  to  it;  but  that  it  was  a  death  due  to  syphilis 
acquired  from  vaccination  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt. 

23.668.  What  did  she  die  of? — Some  curious  'cerebral 
manifestations  ;  she  had  convulsive  seizures  for  about  a 
month  before  her  death,  and  eventually  died  comatose 
after  chronic  convulsion  for  24  hours;  she  was  vac- 
cinated in  July  1888,  and  died  on  the  6th  May  1890. 

23.669.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  With  regard  to  what  you 
call  the  manifestations  of  syphilis,  were  they  after  the 
vaccination? — There  were  three  points  of  vaccination 
on  the  arm  and  all  three  became  indurated  ;  at  the  end 
of  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  she  got  a  general 
rash  with  sore  throat,  and  falling  of  the  hair,  and  she 
had  a  papular  rash  which  became  markedly  tubercular 
after  a  while,  and  one  of  the  legs  fell  into  a  condition 
of  ulceration  as  if  the  tubercles  had  ulcerated,  some  of 
them  making  rather  deep  sores.  About  the  seventh 
month  she  got  acute  iritis  with  rusty  nodules  in  both 
eyes,  the  left  being  worse  than  the  right. 

23.670.  Was  there  any  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
vaccinifer  in  that  case  ? — No  ;  I  was  extremely  anxious 
myself,  as  were  the  relatives,  that  no  undue  fuss  or  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  it ;  I  have  made  no  inquiry 
into  the  case  any  further. 

23.671.  Then  there  was  no  certainty  but  that  the 
inoculation  with  syphilitic  matter  might  have  taken 
place  after  the  vaccination? — Of  course,  there  might 
have  been  an  accidental  inoculation  with  syphilitic 
matter  on  the  scratch  of  the  vaccination  ;  but  that,  if  I 
may  so,  is  rather  going  out  of  one's  way  to  find  the 
cause. 

23.672.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in 
the  vaccinifer  ? — I  know  nothing  about  the  vaccinifer. 

23.673.  Would  you  think  that  the  inoculation  from 
the  vaccinifer  was  the  possibly  sole  source  of  the 
syphilis  ? — So  far  as  one  could  say,  humanly  speaking, 
it  was  the  only  possible  source, 

23.674.  (Chairman.)  She  was  an  unmarried  woman, 
was  she  not  ? — Yes,  she  was  unmarried. 

23.675.  But  you  have  known  of  the  inoculation  of 
syphilis  among  surgeons  and  others,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes  :  I  am  unfortunately  an  example  of  that  myself. 

•  23,676.  Then  the  same  thing  might  possibly,  without 
imputing  blame  to  the  patient,  ha^e occurred  to  her? — 
It  is  possible,  but  unlikely. 

23,677.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  surgeons? — But  I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  much  more  likely  to  occur 
in  the  case  of  surgeons  who  have  to  deal  with  such 
cases  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  a  young  lady  could 
possibly  have  to  do. 

23,fi78.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  the  symptomn 
of  the  other  case,  too ;  you  said  there  were  two  cases 
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besides  the  one  we  have  been  specially  examining  you 
about  ?— I  have  not  sufficient  recollection  of  the  other 
case ;  I  only  know  that  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  case  of 
vaccinal  syphilis,  and  it  was  treated  by  Mr.  McGill  in 
the  Leeds  Infirmary  ;  the  patient  died  some  time  after  it 
was  sent  out.  Mr.  Holmes  has  told  me  that  this  after- 
noon, because  he  vaccinated  the  child. 

23,679.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Are  you  absolutely  sure  that 
in  the  last  case  the  syphilis  was  communicated  by  vac- 
cination ?  Tes,  so  far  as  I  can  be  certain  about  any- 
thing which  has  been  the  result  of  my  own  personal 
examination. 

23  680.  But  I  understand  that  you  had  not  examined 
this  case,  which  was  not  under  your  care  ? — That  is  Mr. 
McGill's  case.  I  had  not,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it. 

23.681.  You  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  it  was  a  case 
©!  vaccinal  syphilis  ? — I  am  not ;  but  Mr.  Holmes  said 
to  me  this  afternoon  that  it  was. 

23.682.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Are  those  all  the  cases  of 
vaccinal  syphilis  you  have  known  ? — Yes,  with  regard 
to  other  conditions  inoculated  at  vaccination,  my  sister 
who  was  re-vaccinated  got  acute  erysipelas  on  the 
arm,  and  has  ever  since  that  time  been  subject  to  facial 
erysipelas ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  it  to  be 
understood  from  anything  I  have  said  either  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson  or  at  any  other  time  that  I  am  personally 
opposed  to  vaccination ;  I  have  been  recently  re- 
vaccinated. 

23.683.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  date  was  the  second  case 
that  you  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  details  about  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  my  recollection  of  it  was  that 
it  wa^  shortly  after  I  became  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
infirmary,  which  wa3  in  "1884;  it  is  certainly  since 
1883. 

23.684.  Do  you  know  what  the  verdict  was  in  the 

case  of  Emily  Maud  C  ?— It  was  in  accordance 

with  the  medical  evidence. 

23.685.  That  the  disease  from  which  the  child  died 
was  syphilis. acquired  at  or  from  vaccination? — Yes. 

23.686.  Mr.  Ritchie  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  were  not  the  same  as  those 
arrived  at  at  the  inquest;  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  he  " 
(that  is  the  inspector)  "  states  that  the  cbild  in  question 
"  was  the  only  sufferer  from  subsequent  syphilis  among 
"  all  the  children  he  reached,  and  whom  he  saw,  that 
"  had  been  vaccinated  with  the  same  or  any  other  lymph 

•  "  in  the  whole  course  of  the  vaccinator's  March  vacci- 
"  nations,  and  further  that  the  entire  family  to  which 
"  the  allesed  vaccinifer  belonged  were,  as  far  as  he 
"  could  discover  by  examination  of  them,  free  from 
"  any  syphilitic  taint  or  suspicion  of  such  taint;" 
should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  syphilis  in  this 
case,  presuming  it  to  be  syphilis,  must  have  been  either 
inherited  or  acquired  ? — Yes,  in  every  case. 

23.687.  You  are  convinced  in  your  own  mind  that  it 
is  syphilis  ? — Absolutely. 

23.688.  Did  you  examime  the  two  elder  cbildren, 
the  brother  and  sister  of  Emily  Maud  C.  P — Yes,  on 
several  occasions. 

23.689.  Did  you  find  them  "stunted  in  growth"? — 
No.  they  struck  me,  the  girl  particularly,  as  being  re- 
markably fine  children. 

23.690.  Did  you  find  the  central  upper  permanent 
incisors  of  Eva,  the  eldest  child,  notched  in  the  charac- 
teristic syphilitic  manner? — I  do  not  think  it  was  at 
all  characteristic  of  syphilis  ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Hutchinson  thinks  so. 

23.691 .  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  what  was  referred 
to  as  the  "  notching  "  P — Yes,  perfectly. 

23.692.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  get  any  history  of 
''prolonged  snuffles  "  in  the  second  child,  the  boy? — 
No,  that  is  uothing  ;  when  I  saw  the  boy  he  was  a  little 
stuiTy  in  the  nostrib,  but  so  many  children  are  that — 
nothing  that  I  should  attach  any  importance  to — it 
was  long  after  any  snuffles  found  in  the  ordinary  course 
even  of  congenital  syphilis  would  have  disappeared. 

23.693.  Did  you  obtain  any  history  of  any  symptoms 
at  all  suspicions  of  congenital  syphilis  in  Emily  Maud 
prior  to  the  vaccination  ? — No  ;  she  was  stated  to  be 
perfectly  healthy  15  weeks  after  birth,  when  she  was 
vaccinated. 

23.694.  Was  there  any  of  the  physiognomy  cf  con- 
genital syphilis  ? — No,  there  was  not  any  such  physi- 


ognomy of  congenital  syphilis  ;  the  child  had  that  curioua  Mr.  E.  Ward. 
translucent  waxy  white  look  which  you  see  in  many         31. B. 

conditions  of  chronic  dyscrasia  in  children;  there  was   

nothing  at  all  suggestive  of  congenital  syphilis  in  her  13  July  1892. 

appearance.  ,.   '  

23.695.  (Chairman.)  At  what  period  does  congenital 
syphilis  ordinarily  manifest  itself? — Generally  about 
a  month  after  birth.    I  believe  that  is  the  usual  exper. 
ence,  it  is  certainly  mine. 

23.696.  (Br.  Collins.)  Does  it  ever  manifest  itself  by 
a  sloughing  phagedama  of  the  arm? — 1  never  heard 
of  such  a  case. 

23.697.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  as  it  is  stated 
that  the  mother  who  suckled  the  child  was  not 
infected,  was  evidence  of  her  being  the  subject  of 
.syphilis? — That  is  a  very  strong  point,  if  a  child  has 
syphilis  and  the  mother  suckles  it,  not  having  herself 
previously  had  syphilis  the  chances  of  her  contracting 
syphilis  are  I  should  think  very  strong  ;  there  iiS  no 
doubt,  however,  that  they  do  escape  sometimes ;  it 
depends  upon  so  many  conditions. 

23,698  (Chairman.)  Supposing  the  mother  not  to 
ha^e  had  syphilis  before,  that  would  be  a  fact  m 
addition  to  what  you  have  mentioned  which  would 
rather  differentiate  it  from  the  case  of  syphilis  ;  or, 
putting  it  in  another  way,  you  stated  certain  aspects 
in  which  the  case  differed  from  your  experience  of 
syphilis ;  would  it  be  an  additional  fact  that  the  mother, 
assuming  her  not  to  have  had  syphilis,  suckled  the 
child  witho  it  suffering  P — That  would  be  an  inference 
in  favour  of  its  being  congenital  syphilis. 

23.699.  Would  it  not  be  equally  an  additional  fact  in 
favour  of  its  not  being  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

23.700.  (Dr.  Collins:)  Does  "  Colles'  Law "  imply 
that  every  non-syphilitic  woman  who  suckles  an  infected 
child  should  become  infected  with  syphilis  ?  —No ; 
"  Collis'  Law  "  only  means  that  a  child  which  is  suf- 
fering from  inherited  syphilis  does  not  infect  its  own 
mother;  that  is  an  obvious  truism. 

23.701.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  family  was 
in  any  sense  a  "syphilitic  family"? — I  should  say 
certainly  not. 

23.702.  Would  you  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  that 
"  the  two  elder  children  were  well-grown,  rosy,  and 
"  healthy  looking"? — Entirely. 

23.703.  Did  you  obtain  any  history  from  the  mother 
which  would  in  any  way  suggest  that  she  had  been  the 
subject  of  constitutional  disease  P — None  whatever  at 
any  time. 

23.704.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  she  has  borne  another 
child  since,  I  think,  has  she  not  ? — I  am  not  aware.  If 
it  has  ever  been  mentioned  to  me  I  have  forgotten  it. 
I  have  not  pursued  the  case  up  to  any  recent  date. 

23.705.  (Br.  Collins.)  As  you  have  read  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's valuable  paper  in  the  Archives  of  Surgery,  and 
noted  that  he  stated  that  the  cases  looked  to  him  quite 
as  much  like  vaccinia  as  syphilis  (including  this  as  one 
of  the  three  cases  be  is  alluding  to),  would  the  observa- 
tions you  had  previously  made  indicating  that  in  your 
opinion  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  syphilis,  incline 
to  make  you  differ  from  that  view  ? — My  experieuce  of 
vaccinia  is  so  extremely  limited,  that  it  docs  not  enable 
me  to  say  that  vaccinia  may  simulate  syphilis  in  the 
same  way  that  syphilis  simulates  other  things. 

23.706.  Do  you  think  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  the 
explanaiion  of  this  case,  that  it  was  a  case  of  vaccinia, 
not  of  syphilis? — Certainly  not;  that  would  traverse 
my  own  fixed  conviction. 

23.707.  If  it  were  proved  to  be  true  that  this  was  a 
case  of  vaccinia  and  not  syphilis  we  should  have  to 
conclude  that  vaccinia  and  syphilis  could  show  symp- 
toms which  very  much  resemble  each  other? — I  should 
have  to  conclude  that  the  symptoms  were  almost  iden- 
tical symptoms  during  a  brief  period. 

23.708.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  that  might  mean  for 
the  whole  duration  of  the  case,  whereas  all  that  could 
oe  said  would  be  that  for  certain  periods,  at  certain 
times  certain  phenomena  might  be  indistinguishable  ? 
— But  surely  that  is  true  of  syphilis  as  also  that  certain 
people  who  manifest  severe  symptoms  in  the  early 
stages  do  not  suffer  from  any  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
later  periods. 

23.709.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  consideredtho.se  cases 
which  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  authorities,  though 
vaccinated  with  calf  lymph,  yet  have  presented  similar 
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Mr  E.Ward,  symptoms  to  your  case  ?— The  difference  between  the 
M.B.         cases  one  reads  about  and  the  cases  one  sees  is  all  the 

  difference  between  seeing  and  reading.   It  is  not  a  sub- 

13  July  1892.   ject  which  comes  very  much  within  the  scope  of  my  own 

  practice,  experience,  and  observation,  and  L  say  quite 

frankly,  that,  apart  from  these  two  cases,  it  is  not  a 
subject  I  have  pursued  at  all  carefully,  so  that  I  should 
uot  like  to  express  any  opinion. 

23.710.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  read  perhaps  of 
the  rapid  course  and  fatal  issue  of  vaccinal  syphilis 
which  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Fournier  ? — No  ;  1  have 
read  a  good  deal  of  Professor  Fournier's  generalisations 
many  years  ago  but  I  do  not  carry  details  in  my  mind. 
I  suppose  it  is  what  Professor  Fournier  would  describe 
as  a  mixed  inoculation,  syphilis  and  something  else. 

23.711.  This  case  was  extremely  rapid  in  its  course  ? 
—Yes. 

23.712.  Have  you  considered  the  explanation  of  out- 
breaks of  so  called  vaccinal  syphilis  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  Dr.  Creighton  ? — I  have  not  read  Dr.  Creigh- 
ton's  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

23,173.  I  am  referring  to  an  account  contained  in  a 
separate  monograph  ? — I  have  not  read  any  of  his  works 
upon  this  subject. 

23,714.  You  have  not  considered  that  pathological 
doctrine  F — I  have  not.  It  appeared  to  mo  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  conclusion  for  Professor  Creighton  to  come 
to  under  the  circumstances  of  his  investigation. 

2-'(,715.  You  apparently  doubt  whether  the  child  in 
this  case  who  has  generally  been  represented  to  be  the 
vaccinifer  was  the  vaccinifer  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
was  anything  in  the  evidence  at  the  inquest  to  show 
that  it  could  be  proved  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
about  the  tubes  or  points  or  something  which  Dr.  Ritchie 
of  Otley  had  put  somewhere  or  which  had  got  mislaid. 

23.716.  Dr.  Ritchie,  I  believe,  is  no  longer  living?— 
No,  he  died  about  a  year  ago. 

23.717.  {Chairman.)  Dr.  Ritchie's  assistant  says :  "I 
"  am  quite  positive  I  used  the  lymph  from  Mrs.  R  — 's 
"  child"? — I  am  referring  to  the  evidence  of_  Dr. 
Ritchie's  assistant ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
reported  in  extenso,  but  there  certainly  was  a  good  deal 
stated  about  it,  i.e.,  the  misplacement  of  the  lymph. 

23.718.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You,  I  think,  have  given  it  as 
your  opinion  that  the  escape  of  a  certain  number  of 
vaccinees  vaccinated  from  a  syphilitic  vaccinifer  would 
be  no  argument  against  subsequent  syphilis  in  one  of 
the  vaccinees? — No.  Put  in  other  words,  supposing 
the  occurrence  of  vaccinal  syphilis  amongst  a  few 
vaccinees  from  a  certain  vaccinifer,  the  fact  that  any 
escaped  would  be  no  evidence  against  the  syphilis  in 
the  vaccinifer  ;  that  is  my  opinion  certainly. 

23.719.  Then  I  suppose  it  might  so  happen  that  only 
one  of  the  group  vaccinated  from  the  syphilitic  vacci- 
nifer might  subsequently  develop  syphilis  ? — Yes,  or 
even  they  might  all  escape. 

23.720.  You  told  the  Commission  that  you  considered 
these  patches  in  the  case  of  Emily  Maud  C.  to  be  true 
condylomata  ? — I  do  not  think  I  used  that  term — I  used 
the  term  mucous  patchep.  I  regard  them  both  as 
syphilitic,  but  I  think  the  condyloma  looks  very  dif- 
ferent and  grows  differently  from  a  mucous  patch. 

23.721.  Sloughing  phagedena,  I  suppose,  is  quite  a 
possible  result  locally  from  syphilis  as  ordinarily  ac- 
quired ? — Yes,  as  acquired  under  any  circumstances 
except  a  pure  cultivation,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  pro- 
cured. I  think  that  sloughing  phagedena  is  a  possible 
accident  in  any  case  of  syphilis.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
believes,  I  think,  in  the  unity  of  syphilis  ;  but  I  believe 
phagedena  is  syphilis  and  something  else.  I  do  not 
think  that  phagedena  is  always  syphilitic  in  its 
origin  ;  it  is  often  associated  with  syphilis,  and  it  is 
often  associated  with  primary  inoculations  which  sub- 
sequently manifest  themselves  as  syphilis ;  I  believe 
in  double  inoculations. 

23.722.  Can  you  imagine  the  case  of  Emily  Maud  C. 
to  be  a  case  of  congenital  syphilis  ? — I  cannot.  It  does 
not  present  itself  to  my  mind  as  a  reasonable  theory. 

23,722.  Does  the  local  result  in  her  case  strike  you 
as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  congenital 
syphilis  P — It  does. 

23,724.  Dc  you  think  the  vaccination  of  a  congenitally 
syphilitic  child  with  entirely  uncontaminated  vaccine 


could  possibly  produce  such  a  result  as  that  ? — I  think 
syphilis  may  implant  itself  upon  any  acute  condition. 
I  do  not  like  to  put  it  any  more  definitely  than  that; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  everything  is 
syphilitic  after  syphilis ;  that  would  lead  one  into  the 
position  of  saying  that  a  broken  leg  was  syphilis,  if 
it  was  carried  far  enough. 

23.725.  Supposing  in  this  case  it  is  put  forward  that 
the  lymph  was  not  infected  with  syphilis,  but  that  the 
child  was  congenitally,  could  that  explain  the  series  of 
phenomena  that  you  have  seen  ? — I  think  it  might 
certainly ;  that  the  supervention  of  an  acute  infective 
condition  in  a  congenitally  syphilitic  child  might  give 

rise  to  all  the  manifestations  we  saw  in  this  case  I 

certainly  think  that. 

23.726.  But  to  accept  that  view  I  apprehend  that  the 
evidence  of  congenital  syphilis  would  have  to  be  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  it  is  at  present  ? — Stronger  than  it  is 
in  this  case. 

23.727.  I  understand  you  that  it  is  entirely  absent 
from  this  case? — In  the  mind  of  everybody  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Ballai  d,  who  saw  the  case  ;  he  examined 
into  it. 

23.728.  May  I  ask  you,  as  Mr.  McGill  is  no  longer 
living,  what  his  view  was  ? — It  was  exactly  like  that  of 
all  of  us,  that  the  case  was  one  of  syphilis,  and  he 
believed  it  to  be  acquired  syphilis  contracted  at  or 
about  the  time  of  vaccination. 

23.729.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  What  is  the  usual  effect  of 
gangrene  attacking  a  sore  which  has  been  inoculated 
with  syphilis  ?— The  sore  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  and 
spreads  very  much  more  rapidly,  if  it  has  previously 
had  a  cleanly  punched  out  and  sharply  defined  margin. 

23.730.  I  am  rather  asking  you  what  would  be  its 
probable  effect  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
secondary  syphilis.  If  phagedena  attacks  the  sore 
within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  of  the  contagion,  what  is 
its  effect  upon  the  development  of  secondary  symptoms  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  affects  them. 

23.731.  You  do  not  think  that  it  prevents  them  ? — No. 

23.732.  You  know  that  the  cutting  out  of  chancres 
has  been  largely  practised  ? — Yes. 

23.733.  And  that  cauterization  has  been  largely 
practised  too  P — Yes,  but  I  think  that  when  the  primary 
manifestation  is  there  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything. 

23.734.  If  quite  at  an  early  sta^e,  say,  within  a 
week  of  the  introduction  of  the  virus,  the  whole  thing 
sloughed  freely,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
prevent  secondary  symptoms  ? — I  have  thought  over  it 
a  great  deal ;  it  is  a  purely  speculative  question  ;  we  do 
not  know  how  far  it  has  got  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

23.735.  You  have  seen  phagedena  attacking  chancres  ? 
— It  is  my  opinion  that  the  secondarj'  manifestations 
and  symptoms  come  on  in  the  usual  way  about  the 
average  time  in  the  cases  I  have  seen. 

23.736.  Is  it  not  the  belief  of  most  persons  in  the 
profession  that  the  complete  sloughing  out  of  a  large 
piece  of  skin  comprising  the  original  chancre  would  have 
considerable  effect  in  preventing  secondary  symptoms? 
— I  cannot  say  "most  persons,"  it  would  not  be  my 
opinion. 

23.737.  The  two  sores  which  occurred  on  the  eyelids 
a  nd  the  ear  were  both  on  the  right  side  ? — Yes,  they 
were. 

23.738.  Is  it  not  possible  that  those  two  sores  might 
have  been  the  result  of  direct  inoculation  of  matter 
from  the  arm  to  the  ear  and  to  the  eyelid.  You  have 
the  curious  fact  that  they  were  both  close  to  the  vac- 
cination sore,  and  that  there  were  none  anywhere  else  ? 
— But  a  mucous  patch,  if  you  have  one  on  one  side  of 
the  anus,  will  infect  the  opposite  side. 

23.739.  But  was  not  this  a  direct  inoculation  of 
contaminating  matter  from  the  sore  which  was  near  to 
it?— It  never  occurred  to  me.  They  were  not  really 
near ;  I  do  not  think  it  likely  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  matter  much  even  if  it  was. 

23.740.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Collins,  you  stated  that  you 
had  no  doubt  it  was  syphilis  ;  now  I  put  it  once  more, 
this  child  had  no  chancres,  the  sores  having  all 
sloughed,  it  had  no  generalized  eruption ;  that  is 
admitted? — I  think  I  stated  that  I  had  seen  no- 
generalized  eruption. 

23.741.  It  had  no  characteristic  sore  throat? — No. 
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20.742.  And  no  snuffles  ?— No  snuffles. 

23.743.  It  died  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  specific  treat- 
ment?—I  do  not  think  that  that  is  quite  a  fair  way  to 
put  it.  It  did  improve  markedly  while  the  treatment 
was  carried  out  under  our  own  supervision.  I  should 
be  most  anxious  to  believe,  if  I  could,  that  it  was  not  a 
case  of  syphilis  ;  but  the  case  was  brought  home  so 
convincingly  that  we  cannot  get  away  from  it ;  and  the 
essential  difference  between  us  and  you  is  that  we  saw 
the  case  while  you  did  not. 

23.744.  Without  in  the  least  impugning  your  judg- 
ment, I  have  seen  cases  in  which  I  could  give  no 
opinion? — 1  have  known  cases  in  which  yon  have  said 

The  witnesi 


so  to  personal  friends  of  my  own  who  have  consulted  Mr.  E.  Ward, 
you  about  their  condition.  M.B. 

23.745.  (Chairman.)  Is  ifc  not  possible  that  you  may    J3  jul  j8gC 
have  taken  at  the  time  a  stronger  impression  in  favour  ' 

of  the  view  you  have  put  before  us  than  you  would  hare 
done  if  you  had  at  that  time  considered  the  alternative? 
— I  am  speaking  with  hesitation  at  this  interval  of  time, 
but  I  do  not  think  so. 

23.746.  (Dr.  Collins)  Whether  it  were  vaccinia  or 
syphilis,  I  apprehend  that  you  would  equally  recognise 
that  the  child  died  as  the  results  of  vaccination  ? — -That 
the  child  died  as  the  result  of  vaccination  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  the  least  doubt. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Hakky  Littlewood,  F.R.C.S.,  examined. 


23.747.  [Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ?— I  am. 

23.748.  And  you  are,  I  believe,  house  surgeon  at  the 
Leeds  General  Infirmary  ?— I  was  the  resident  surgical 
officer  there. 

23.749.  At  the  time  when  Emily  Maud  C.  was  in 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

23.750.  Was  the  child  under  your  observation  during 
the  whole  time  it  was  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

23.751.  Did  you  form  the  conclusion  that  the  child 
was  suffering  from  syphilis  ? — I  did. 

23.752.  Did  you  consider  any  other  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  or  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
you  came  at  once  that  it  was  syphilis  ? — I  considered 
every  side  of  the  question  as  much  as  one  could.  There 
were  students  abont,  and  one  had  to  speak  to  them 
of  the  pi'os  and  cons  and  the  possibility  of  other 
conditions. 

23.753.  Had  you  before  you  at  that  time  the  view 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hutchinson? — Not 
at  that  time. 

23.754.  That  was  not  one  of  the  alternatives  that  you 
considered? — I  did  not  know  of  that  alternative. 

23.755.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  I  understand  that 
you  came  to  the  conclusion  at  once  that  it  was  a  case  of 
syphilis  ? — Net  absolutely  at  once ;  I  admitted  the 
patient  into  the  infirmary  from  the  casualty  room,  and 
then  when  it  got  into  the  ward  it  was  mv  business  to 
see  it  in  the  evening,  and  I  took  notes  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  probably  a  case  of  syphilis. 

23.756.  Before  it  died  were  you  quite  clear  in  your 
own  mind  that  it  was  a  case  of  syphilis  ?  —Yes,  as 
certain  as  I  could  be. 

23,757  I  ask  you  this  because  it  is  stated  by  you  as 
reported  in  your  information  that  "  in  my  opinion  the 
"  cause  of  death  was  blood  poisoning,  following  vacci- 
"  nation"? — That  was  after  consultation  with  the 
Coroner.  I  had  spoken  to  the  Coroner  about  the  case, 
and  he  thought  it  would  not  be  advisable  before  he 
could  get  the  whole  of  the  evidence  out,  to  make  an 
exact  statement  of  the  cause  of  death,  so  I  used  the 
term  "blood  poisoning"  as  a  generic  term,  covering 
syphilis  and  other  conditions. 

23.758.  That  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  you  had 
any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  ? — Not  at  all. 

23.759.  Then  you  further  say,  "  In  my  opinion  the 
"  child  died  from  syphilis,  consistent  with  its  having 
"  arisen  from  vaccination  "  ;  you  had  no  doubt  that  it 
arose  from  vaccination  when  you  said  that  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

23.760.  It  looks  as  if  you  had  some  doubt  in  your 
mind  when  you  said  that? — I  do  not  suppose  one 
could  make  any  absolute  statement  about  anything.  I 
thought  in  all  human  probability,  so  far  as  I  knew,  that 
this  was  a  case  of  syphilis  ;  there  might,  of  course,  be 
another  explanation  of  it. 

23.761.  Do  you  recognise  any  elements  of  doubt  upon 
the  question  that  it  was  a  case  of  syphilis  imported  by 
vaccination? — Having  read  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper, 
and  heard  of  his  three  cases,  and  seeing  their  similarity 
to  this  case,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  be 
something  of  that  kind. 

23.762.  There  are  strange  feature-:  about  the  case, 
are  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  are  strange  features  about 
the  cps"3 


23.763.  It  does  not  at  all  crrrespond  with  the  usual 
features  of  syphilis  imparted  by  vaccination  ? — It  does 
not. 

23.764.  It  is  quite  a  reasonable  view  founded  upon 
sound  surgery,  is  it  not,  that  it  might  have  been  a  case 
of  blood  poisoning  from  other  causes  P — But  the  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  growths  around  the  ear  and  eye 
presented  to  my  mind  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
what  one  looks  upon  as  a  syphilitic  condition. 

23,705.  Those  who  saw  them  would  be  very  much 
more  impressed  by  that  no  doubt,  but  might  you  not  be 
giving  too  much  importance  to  physical  signs  under 
such  circumstances  when  you  weign  them  against  a 
number  of  conditions  which  tell  the  other  way  ?  Have 
you  gone  into  the  question  of  the  vaccinifer  ? — Yes,  I 
do  not  think  from  what  I  could  make  out  that  we  could 
definitely  say  from  whom  the  child  was  vaccinated. 

23.766.  Is  it  so  much  in  doubt  as  all  that  ?— Yes,  I 
think  so  ;  I  heard  Dr.  Ritchie's  evidence  and  his 
assistant's  evidence,  and  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  doubt  from  whom  the  child  had  been  vaccinated. 

23.767.  Did  not  Dr.  Ritchie  speak  rather  positively 
upon  the  subject  ? — Yes  ;  he  spoke  rather  positively  upon 
the  subject,  but  still  he  told  us  that  the  tubes  had  been 
lying  about  in  his  drawer,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
exactly  where  they  came  from. 

23.768.  Did  not  they  say  that  they  came  either  from 
the  reputed  vaccinifer  or  two  others  ? — One  does  not 
know  how  much  to  believe  of  the  statement ;  he  told 
the  friends  of  the  child  that  it  had  been  vaccinated  with 
calf  lymph. 

23.769.  That  was  the  friends'  statement ;  was  not 
Dr.  Ritchie's  assistant's  statement  that  it  was  pure 
lymph,  that  he  evaded  the  question  as  to  its  being  calf 
lymph  and  told  them  that  it  was  pure  lymph  ? — Yes. 

23.770.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Dr.  Ritchie  told 
the  friends  that  it  was  calf  lymph  ? — No,  except  that  he 
took  a  bigger  fee  for  it  on  the  assumption  that  he  was 
vaccinating  with  calf  lymph. 

23.771.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  evidence  of  that  ? — 
I  think  the  woman  had  to  pay  half-a-crown  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  on  the  understanding  that  her  child 
had  been  vaccinated  with  calf-lymph. 

23.772.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  stated  in  the 
evidence  at  the  inquest? — I  do  not  ki.ow  whether  that 
is  in  the  depositions,  but  that  is  what  I  heard  at  the 
time,  and  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  we  were  not  having 
the  whole  truth  laid  before  us. 

23.773.  By  whom  was  that  stated  ?  —By  the  mother. 

23.774.  Was  it  admitted  by  Dr.  Ritchie  ?— That  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

23.775.  Was  it  denied  by  Dr.  Ritchie  ?— I  do  not 
know. 

23.776.  Or  was  he  not  asked  about  it  all  ? — His  assis- 
tant was  asked  about  it. 

23.777.  But  to  accept  the  statement  that  he  charged 
for  calf  lymph  more  because  it  was  calf  lymph,  when  it 
was  in  reality  not  calf  lymph,  if  such  a  statement  were 
made  without  hearing  what  Dr.  Ritchie  had  to  say  upon 
the  matter,  would  seem  rather  hard  upon  Dr.  Ritchie 
would  it  not? — Yes,  perhaps  it  would. 

23.778.  You  assume,  without  his  having  any  opportu- 
nity of  having  any  say  in  (he  matter,  that  hewa3  guilty 
of  an  acb  of  that  description  ? — His  assistant  had  evaded 
the  question,  and  2  understood  it  in  that  way. 

E  e  3 
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Mr.  [Hi.  Collins.)  I  observe   upon  a  question   put  by 

H.  Litllewood,   Mr.  Summers  iu  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Bitchie 
F.B.C.S       upon  Enrlv  Vand  O.'s  case,  Mr.  Summers  asked, 

  Whether  the  mother  specially  requested  that  calf 

13  July  1892.    "  lympb  might  be  used  in  the  operation  ;  whether  the 

 •*  gentleman  who  performed  the  operation,  according 

"  to  his  own  words  at  the  inquest,  'avoided  the 
"  '  question  by  saying  it  would  be  pure  lymph '  "  ;  and 
Mr.  Eitchie's  reply  was:  "The  facts  as  regards  the 
"  request  of  the  mother  and  the  statement  of  the 
"  vaccinator  as  to  the  lymph  appear  to  be  substantially 
"  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  question." 

(Chairman.)  But  the  question  I  was  asking  was 
whether  there  was  any  question  put  to  Dr.  Bitchie  as 
to  the  subject  of  using  calf  lymph. 

23,778a.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Careful  inquiries  were 
jraade  so  far  as  they  could  be  carried  out  as  to  the 
source  of  the  lymph,  were  there  not? — Tes. 

23.779.  "With  a  wholly  negative  result,  I  believe  ? — 
Yes,  with  a  wholly  negative  result. 

23.780.  The  other  children  were  vaccinated  from  the 
same  lymph  ?— Apparently. 

23.781.  That  would  be  to  some  extent  evidence, 
would  it  not,  against  it?— That  is  evidence  against  it. 

23.782.  By  no  means  conclusive  ? — No  ;  but  evidence 
against  it. 

23.783.  Then  taking  all  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they 
stand,  including  some  apparently  contradictory  facts, 
does  not  that  seem  to  be  a  case  in  which  reasonable 
doubt  may  be  entertained? — Anyone  reading  the 
description,  and  not  having  seen  the  case,  would  be 
more  inclined  to  doubt  than  one  who  actually  »aw  the 
condition  of  the  child,  that  is  to  say,  reading  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  cases;  but  having  seen  it, 
one  would  consider  that  the  most  reasonable  ex- 
planatiou  of  the  case  would  be  that  the  child  had 
syphilis. 

23.784.  That  is  a  long  way  from  being  established? 

 Yes,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  otherwise  ;  it  is  simply  my 

opinion  from  having  seen  it ;  it  is  quite  possible  that 
another  explanation  would  be  as  likely  to  be  correct. 

23.785.  (Mr.  Pidon.)  You  mean  there  would  be  as 
much  certainty  in  that  case  as  in  most  diagnoses? 

 There  would  be  as  much  certainty  in  that  case  as  in 

most  diagnoses  of  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature.  In 
syphilis  there  are  always  cases  in  which  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  diagnosis. 

23.786.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  So  that  you  place  it  in  one 
of  the  doubtful  categories  ?— No,  in  my  own  mind  I 
do  not. 

23.787.  In  answer  to  Sir  William  Savory  you  told  us 
that  you  went  by  what  you  really  saw.  What  did  you 
really  see  which  was  convincing  to  you  ? — I  thought 
the  condition  of  the  sore  place  on  the  arm  itself  was 
conclusive. 

23.788.  What  in  that  ?— It  sloughed,  and  there  was 
a  certain  appearance  about  it  as  if  it  were  the  breaking 
down  of  a  growth— it  looked  like  the  growth  of  an 
infective  granuloma  which  was  breaking  down — like 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  connective  tissue  growth 
which  had  formed  rapidly  and  had  broken  down. 

23.789.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  results  of  vac- 
cination ?— I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  results  of 
vaccination;  I  vaccinated  the  whole  of  the  household 
and  the  nursing  staff  of  the  infirmary  about  three  years 

•  ago. 

23.790.  Have  you  seen  the  sores  slough  after  vac- 
cination ? — Yes. 

23.791.  You  are  aware  that  that  happens  in  the 
practice  of  various  surgeons  ?—  Yes,  and  such  cases  are 
brought  to  the  out-patient  department  of  the  infirmary. 

23.792.  Where  the  sores  slough  ?— Yes. 

23.793.  Without  any  connexion  with  syphilis  ?— Yes. 
23  794.  They  are  more  common  a  great  deal ,  are 

they' not,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
syphilis  than  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  ?— Yes. 

23.795.  I  suppose  you  are  familar  with  the  literature 
of  the  real  syphilitic  cases  ? — Yes. 

23.796.  Are  they  in  any  large  number  attended  with 
gangrene  ?— I  believe  they  are  not. 

23  797-  What  would  be  an  ordinary  case  of  inoculation 
attended  by  syphilis  in  an  infant ;  i3  there  any  case  of 
free  slouching  like  this  within  a  week  of  vaccination  ? 

 j       j^yfc  know  of  a  case  unless  the  other  two  that 

you  have  recorded  are  such  cases. 


23.798.  What  would  be  your  impression  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sloughing,  occurring  at  so  early  a  period,  on 
the  subsequent  progress  of  syphilis ;  would  it  tend  to 
prevent  secondary  symptoms  p — If  you  get  two  diseases 
working  together  you  may  get,  I  suppose,  some  altera- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

23.799.  The  sloughing  would  be  in  favour  of  getting 
rid  of  the  chancre,  would  it  not,  supposing  it  were  the 
result  of  an  inoculation  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would. 

23.800.  You  used  the  term  "growths  on  the  eye  and 
ear";  the  term  "growths"  has  not  been  used  to  us 
before ;  how  would  you  describe  these  sores  on  the  eye 
and  ear  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been 
attached? — They  were  like  mucous  patches,  small 
round  elevations  in  the  skin,  having  round  edges. 

23.801.  But  they  were  only  two? — They  had  begun 
in  a  series  of  four  or  five,  which  had  apparently  become 
confluent ;  they  began  as  discreet  nodules,  raised 
papulary  growths,  and  then  became  confluent.  The 
one  on  the  ear  was  more  ulcerated  than  the  one  on  the 
eye. 

23.802.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  tney  were 
phagedaanic  ? — I  should  not  consider  that  that  was  the 
right  description  of  them,  unless  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  destruction  of  tissue  than  there  was  bere. 

23.803.  They  were  on  the  same  side  as  the  vaccination  ? 
The  right  arm  ? — Yes. 

23.804.  And  there  were  none  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body  P — Except  that  there  was  some  ulceration  about 
the  anus. 

23.805.  That  is  the  first  time  that  that  has  been 
mentioned  ? — There  was  a  rash  on  the  buttocks,  and 
some  ulceration  near  the  anus. 

23.806.  Supposing  this  case  were  one  of  syphilis,  would 
you  not  expect  to  have  had  a  generalised  eruption  on 
the  limbs  and  body  ? — Yes. 

23.807.  And  there  was  not  a  generalised  eruption  ? — 
There  was  not. 

23.808.  There  was  no  history  of  it  ? — There  was  no 
history  of  it  at  all. 

23.809.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  two  sores  being 
on  the  same  side  of  the  baby  with  its  arm,  so  close  to  its 
eye  and  ear, 'were  simply  the  result  of  direct  inoculation 
from  the  arm  ? — But  they  were  not  like  pustules  in 
growth,  they  were  solid  nodules  ;  they  were  not  like  the 
ordinary  furunculi  you  get  from  the  inoculation  of  a 
staphylococus,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

23.810.  But  did  not  their  close  proximity  to  the  site  of 
inoculation  suggest  to  you  the  possibility  of  a  direct 
contagion  from  the  arm? — No. 

23.811.  Did  the  period  of  the  coming  on  of  the  sores  on 
the  eye  and  the  ear  suggest  to  you  any  doubt  as  to 
syphilis  ? — It  occurred  about  a  month  after  vaccination. 

23.812.  Was  not  that  rather  early? — -Yes,  no  doubt, 
but  it  sometimes  takes  an  earlier  course  than  usual. 

23.813.  Ihe  case  is  an  unusual  one,  is  it  not? — It 
is  an  unusual  case. 

23.814.  You  tell  me  that  you  have  read  the  cases  I 
have  published  which  bore  upon  this  case,  are  they  not 
very  closely  parallel  ? — They  are  very  closely  parallel. 

23.815.  You  will  have  noted  that  two  out  of  the  four 
were  vaccinated  from  calf  lymph  ? — I  have  only  seen 
three  cases. 

23.816.  There  are  four  in  which  the  phenomena  are 
exactly  alike.  In  one  the  ulceration  occurred  very  near 
to  the  sore.  Does  that  fact  that  thete  results  arose  from 
vaccination  unquestionably  with  calf  lymph  at  all  alter 
your  conclusion  that  this  case  was  one  of  syphilis  ? — One 
always  must  doubt  when  there  is  such  evidence  as  you 
bring  forward  as  to  certain  conditions. 

23.817.  This  child  had  no  chancre  ? — It  had  no 
chancre. 

23.818.  And  no  generalised  eruption  P — No. 

23.819.  It  had  no  sore  thoat? — Not  that  one  could 
make  out ;  in  children  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out. 

23.820.  You  did  examine  the  throat  — Yes. 

23.821.  It  had  no  snuffles  P— No. 

23.822.  And  it  died  in  spite  of  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment ? — It  improved  a  great  deal  under  the  treatment. 

23.823.  But  still,  although  the  child  improved,  it 
died  in  a  month? — Yes,  but  still  it  improved  so  much 
that  we  let  it  go  out  to  its  home  on  the  urgent  request 
of  the  parents. 
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23.824.  Was  not  it  a  most  exceptional  thing  that  a 
child  which  had  improved  so  much  that  you  let  it  go 
out  of  the  hospital  should  come  back  and  die  in  a 
week  from  syphilis,  which  is  a  slow  disease  ? — No 
doubt  it  is  remarkable. 

23.825.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  patient  die  from  a 
syphilitic  disease  in  a  few  weeks  ?— No. 

23.826.  (Mr.    Whitbread.)   There   was   a  Coroner's 
inquest  in  that  case,  was  there  not  p — Yes. 

23.827.  What  medical  men  were  present  at  the 
inquest  ? — Dr.  Ritchie  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Ward, 
Dr.  Barrs,  Mr.  McGill,  and  m}  self.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  any  other  medical  witnesses  there, 

23.828.  Did  they  all  give  evidence? — Yes,  I  think 
they  all  gave  evidence. 

23.829.  How  many  concurred  in  your  view  that  the 
death  was  due  to  syphilis  following  on  vaccination? — 
The  four  members  of  the  infirmary  staff.  I  do  not 
think  Mr,  Ritchie  or  his  assistant  doubted  it,  nor  was 
it  doubted  that  it  was  a  case  of  syphilis. 

23.830.  What  was  recorded  as  the  cause  of  death  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  recorded  cause  of  death  was 
because  the  Coroner  issues  the  certificate  in  these 
cases. 

23.831.  (Chairman.)  The  verdict  was  that  she  died  of 
syphilis  acquired  at  or  from  vaccination  ?— The  certifi- 
cates are  signed  by  the  Coroner. 

23.832.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  I  under.- tand  rightly  that 
you  used  the  phrase  "blood  poisoning"  rather  than 
another  at  the  request  of  the  Coroner? — I  talked  the 
matter  over  with  him  and  he  t*ionght  it  would  be  more 
convenient  until  he  had  got  all  the  witnesses  together 
to  use  the  term  ''  blood  poisoning." 

23.833.  Was  that  with  the  idea  of  protecting  vacci- 
nation from  reproach  ? — 1  cannot  tell  you  that ;  it 
might  have  been  possibly  for  that  reason. 

23.834.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  It  is  a  perfectly  correct 
statement,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  perfectly  correct  state- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  Infirmary  or  surgical  staff  saw 
this  ca-e  at  the  consultation  on  Wednesday  morning  ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  it ;  various 
views  were  discussed,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  this,  although  not  a  typical  case  and  an  obscure 
one,  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  syphilis. 

23.835.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Your  expression  "blood 
"  poisoning  following  vaccination  "  was  surely  not 
intended  to  protect  vaccination  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

(Mr.  Picton.)  My  question  was  whether  the  Coroner 
directed  the  using  of  that  expression  with  the  view  of 
protecting  vaccination. 

23.836.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  suppose  it  is  common  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "  syphilis  "  in  many  cases  to 
save  the  relatives'  and  parents'  feelings  ? — That  is  so. 

23.837.  But  you  did  not  intend  to  shelter  vaccination 
that  is  clear  ? — That  was  not  our  intention. 

23.838.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  see  the  parents  and 
the  elder  children  in  this  case  ? — Yes. 

23.839.  Is  it  true  to  say  that  they  were  "  a  syphilitic 
"  family"? — Certainly  not. 

23.840.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  that  the 
children  were  "stunted  in  growth"? — I  should  cer- 
tainly have  said  that  they  were  not. 

23.841.  Were  the  upper  permanent  incisor  teeth  of 
the  elder  daughter  characteristically  notched  ? — I  did 
not  understand  that  they  were. 
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23.842.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Ward  that  you  paid 
particular  attention  to  them  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

23.843.  Did  you  photograph  them  ? — Yes.  but  I  have 
lost  the  photographs  1  took.  I  have  a  photograph  taken 
at  the  time  when  the  child  wsis  in  London,  when  it  came 
up  to  see  Dr.  Barlow. 

23.844.  So  far  as  the  photograph  shows  thev  do 
not  appear  to  differ  much  from  perfectly  normal 
recently  cut  incisors  ? — I  did  not  see  anything  to  suggest 
anything  differently. 

23.845.  Did  you  examine  the  parents  as  to  any 
hisiory  of  syphilis? — Yes,  I  went  very  carefully  into  it 
to  see  if  I  could  get  any  indication  of  u  historv  of 
syphilis,  and  I  failed  to  do  so. 

23.846.  You  did  not  get  an  "unwilling  admission" 
of  syphilis  from  the  mother  ?— No  ;  I  think  she  told  me 
that  her  hair  had  come  off";  that  was  the  only  thing, 
and  one  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  that. 

23.847.  You  would  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  that 
"  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  syphilis  in 
"  either  parent  "  ? — Yes. 

23.848.  Then  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind,  I 
understand  the  doubt  is  not  between  congenital  syphilis 
and  vaccinal  syphilis,  but  between  vaccinal  syphilis  and 
vaccinia  ?— Yes,  and  something  else. 

2^,849.  That  something  else  being  in  the  nature  of 
a  non-specific  blood  poisoning? — A  non-syphilitic  blood 
poisoning. 

23.850.  Have  you  considered  the  case  in  reference  to 
its  being  a  case  of  vaccinia  ? — Yes. 

23.851.  What  was  the  result?— The  result  was  that  I 
thought  the  case  was  one  of  vaccinal  syphilis. 

23,^52.  If  it  be  one  of  vaccinia,  the  symptoms  thereof 
in  this  case  must  have  been  very  like  those  of  syphilis  ? 
—  Yes,  in  my  idea  they  would  be. 

23.853.  So  much  so  as  to  deceive  all  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Leeds  Infirmary? — Yes. 

23.854.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  the  medical  staff 
make  any  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  house  in 
which  the  child  was  born  in  which  the  mother  lived  p 
— Yes,  we  made  inquiries  into  the  conditions  of  the 
house,  but  none  of  us  went  over  to  see  it.  It  is  a 
healthy  country  place,  and  the  man  is  a  fairly  well-to- 
do  man,  a  gamekeeper,  so  he  probably  lived  under  good 
conditions. 

23.855.  You  did  not  go  over  to  see  the  house  or  make 
any  inquiries  into  the  history  of  it  ? — No. 

23,858.  [Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  lay  the  information 
you  have  given  the  Commission  before  Dr.  Ballard? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  Dr.  Ballard  came  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  we  gave  him  the  notes  and  every  facility  for  making 
examination  ;  we  gave  every  facility  to  everyone  who 
wanted  to  inquire  and  investigate  the  case.  Dr.  Ballard 
admitted  in  talking  it  over  with  me  that  it  was  a  case 
of  syphilis,  and  when  he  came  back  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  parents  and  children,  he  said,  "  Oh,  yes.  it  is 
"  syphilis  right  enough,  but  it  is  congenital  syphilis." 

(Chairman.)  His  ground  for  saying  at  first  it  was 
syphilis  was  from  your  statement? — Yes,  he  ,iever 
saw  the  child. 
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23,857.  (Br. 
report  ? — No. 


Collins.)  Have  you  seen  Dr.  Ballard's 


23,858.  You  are  aware  that  the  case  was  subsequently 
examined  by  Dr.  Barlow  at  the  instance  of  this  Corn- 
mission  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  that  it  was. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Alfred  George  Barks,  M.D.,  examined. 


23.859.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  doctor  of  medicine  of 
Edinburgh  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  ? — Yes. 

23.860.  You  were  Honorary  Pathologist  of  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary  in  1890  ? — Yes,  in  1890. 

23.861.  You  did  not  see  this  child,  Emily  Maud  C, 
during  her  lifetime,  did  you  ? — I  almost  think  I  did 
once,  but  it  was  not  my  business  to  see  her  ;  I  had  no 
official  connexion  with  the  case  during  life. 

23.862.  You  made  the  post-mortem  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

23.863.  Would  you  describe  the  symptoms  which  you 
found  ? — May  I  read  a  copy  of  what  I  reported  ? 

23.864.  Is  it  a  copy  of  what  appeared  at  the  inquest  ? 
—It  is. 


23.865.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  to  that, 
because  we  have  that  before  us  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is. 

23.866.  You  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  child 
died  from  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

23.867.  Was  that  from  symptoms  you  had  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  case,  or  from  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion ? — I  think  from  both,  but  mainly  from  the  post- 
mortem appearances. 

23.868.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  post-mortem 
appearances  did  you  chiefly  rely  on  for  the  formation 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  syphilis  ?— In  the  first  place 
I  should  say  the  wide  distribution  of  the  lesions  ;  there 
were  lesions  on  the  site  of  the  vaccination,  on  the  anus, 
the  external  genitals,  the  eyelids,  the  ear.  and  on  the 
buttock,  too,  there  was  a  very  large  sore.    There  was 
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Mr  a  very  remarkable  (if  it  "was  not  syphilis)  staining  of 
A.  G.  Bans,    the  skin  about  the  sore  on  the  arm  which  one  is  accus- 
M.  D.        tomed  to  recognise  as  due  to  syphilis  and  not  to  anything 
  else. 
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 staining  cf  the  skin,  with  a  little  swelling  as  well,  so 

that  if  it  had  occurred  during  life  one  would  have  called 
it  an  eruption  almost. 

23,670.  Do  you  think  the  skin  was  structurally  altered 
at  the  spot  ? — Yes,  it  was  distinctly  thickened. 

23.871.  Is  that  evidence  of  syphilis  ? — I  thought  it 
was  at  the  time. 

23.872.  Take  a  case  of  blood-poisoning,  do  you  know 
any  disease  in  which  you  find  pathological  effects  more 
widely  distributed  than  in  blood-poisoning  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  I  do. 

23.873.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  give  very 
strong  grounds  for  your  conclusion  that  it  was  syphilis  ? 
—One  would  take  it  that,  the  lesions  being  widely 
spread  the  disease  was  of  an  infective  nature. 

23.874.  But  we  are  talking  of  syphilis  ?— I  regard 
syphilis  as  an  infective  disease. 

23.875.  Can  you  give  other  grounds  tban  those  you 
have  mentioned  for  the  opinion  that  it  was  syphilis  ?  — 
It  is  very  difficult  at  the  moment  to  give  the  specific 
grounds,  except  that  one  could  not  say  what  else  it 
Xfuld  be. 

23.876.  Tou  had  heard  of  the  case  before  you  made 
the  post-mortem  examination,  had  you  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  had  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Of  course  I  saw 
the  clinical  records  before  I  made  the  post-mortem 
examination. 

23.877.  But  you  knew  that  conclusions  had  been 
drawn  ? — Yes,  the  clinical  records  had  been  endorsed 
to  that  effect. 

23.878.  May  I  put  it  to  you  thus :  would  you  have 
come  to  tbe  conclusion  from  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion that  it  was  syphilis  if  you  had  not  read  the  clinical 
notes  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should. 

23.879.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Was  the  child  in  a  state 
of  shrivelling  or  atrophy  at  the  time  you  made  the 
post-mortem  examination  ?— I  described  it  as  a  well- 
nonrished  child. 

23.880.  From  what  cause  do  you  say  that  it  died  ? — 
From  an  immense  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body  ;  there  was  an  immense  destruction  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  especially  about  the  buttocks. 

23.881.  Have  you  ever  seen  in  a  syphilitic  case  in  this 
stage  such  a  destruction  of  cellular  tissue  ? — In  this 
stage  of  syphilis  1  should  say  that  I  have  not. 

23.882.  This  child  died  of  a  large  sloughing  abscess 
in  the  buttock? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  symptoms. 

23.883.  It  had  left  the  hospital  apparently  almost 
cured  the  week  before ;  is  not  that  a  fair  statement? — 
I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  clinical 
facts  at  this  distance  of  time  to  correct  you  if  you 
are  wrong. 

23.884.  It  had  a  large  abscess  in  the  buttock  and  was 
still  a  well-nourished  thild  ? — Yes. 

23.885.  Is  that  like  the  course  of  syphilis  ?— One's 
experience  of  syphilis  fatal  at  that  age  is  very  limited 
— mine  is. 

23.886.  Is  there  any  experience  of  fatal  syphilis  in 
children  which  remain  well  nourished  up  to  the  time  of 
death  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  but  personally  I  should  say 
not. 

23.887.  Could  you  tell  me  as  a  pathologist  what  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  multiple  abscesses  in  infants  ? 
— I  should  say  syphilis  and  tuberculosis. 

23.888.  Should  you  say  that  syphilis  was  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  suppurating  gummata  are  a  cause  of  multiple 
abscesses  but  not  the  commonest  cause. 

23.889.  You  are  familiar  with  abscesses  and  multiple 
abscesses  after  varicella  ? — Yes. 

23.890.  Have  you  seen  abscesses  after  vaccinia? — I 
have  seen  abscesses  after  small-pox  frequently,  but  not 
after  vaccinia. 

23.891.  You  have  seen  them  after  small-pox  ? — Yes, 
I  have  seen  extensive  sub-cutaneous  abscesses. 

23.892.  But  you  could  not  call  this  an  ordinary  case 
>of  gummata  ? — No,  the  case  was  remarkable  one  in 
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that  respect;  the  appearance  abovo  the  sore  on  the 
arm  was  the  fact  that  influenced  me  most. 

23.893.  Would  it  be  possible  as  to  syphilis  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  its  cause  whatever  on  the  dead- 
house  table  of  a  large  sloughing  ulcer  on  the  arm  ? — It 
was  not  the  sloughing  on  the  arm  so  much  as  the 
discolouration  of  the  arm  above ;  there  was  the  dis- 
colouration of  the  arm  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
recognise  as  the  cafe-au-lait  discolouration  of  syphilis. 

23.894.  Could  that  be  recognised  on  the  post-mortem 
tahle  ? — Yes,  it  is  permanent. 

23.895.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  suppose  most  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases  of  syphilis  in  children  are  congenital 
syphilis  ?—  Yes. 

23.896.  Have  you  made  a  post-mortem  examination 
on  a  child  with  congenital  syphilis  ? — No  ;  nor  ac- 
quired either  with  such  exteusive  lesions  as  here  were 
present. 

23.897.  Would  you  have  expected  a  different  result, 
pathologically,  in  acquired  syphilis  in  an  infant  as 
compared  with  congenital  syphilis  ? — I  think  I  should. 

23.898.  Would  that  go  in  the  direction  of  making 
you  less  likely  to  expect  that  marked  wasting  which  is 
usually  associated  with  congenital  syphilis  ? — I  think 
it  would  myself. 

23.899.  Did  I  understand  that  there  was  an  abscess  in 
the  episternal  notch  ? — I  describe  the  abscess  as  in  the 
sub-cutaneous  tissue  of  the  episternal  region. 

23.900.  Was  that  connected  with  bone  ?— Not  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  it  was  a  purely  sub-cutaneous  abscess. 

23.901.  Was  there  any  tissue-proliferation  round  any 
of  the  abscesses  ? — I  could  not  say  at  this  distance  of  time. 
I  have  mentioned  it  in  the  report.  One  did  not  know  at 
the  time  that  there  was  likely  to  be  any  inquiry  into  it, 
and  it  was  drawn  perhaps  not  quite  so  exhaustively  as 
it  might  have  been,  but  so  far  as  my  recollection  carries 
me  these  were  obviously  acute  suppurations  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  with  no  limiting  wall  at  all. 

23.902.  Was  there  any  proliferation  in  connexion 
with  the  sore  upon  the  arm  P — The  edges  were  thick 
and  the  skin  above  was  raised  ;  there  was  a  tabular 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  healthy  parts. 

23.903.  You  said  you  had  some  experience  of  vacci- 
nation sores  which  have  gone  wrong?— One  sees  in  the 
out-patient  department  children  brought  up  with 
eczematous  conditions  round  about  the  vaccination 
sores. 

23.904.  Do  you  regard  this  as  a  case  of  that  kind?— 
Not  the  same  at  ali. 

23.905.  A  difference  of  kind  as  well  as  of  degree  ? — A 
difference  of  kind  as  well  as  of  degree.  I  had  never  seen 
anything  of  this  kind  before,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  have  recognised  the  syphilitic  condition  except 
that  one  had  to  explain  first  of  all  the  widespread  range 
of  this  infectious  process,  and  there  was  only  this  typical 
discolouration  of  the  skin  above  the  vaccination  sore 
which  would  elucidate  the  case  so  far  as  the  post-mortem 
appearances  weri)  concerned. 

23.906.  What  are  the  points  which  induced  you  to 
exclude  blood-poisoning  or  pyaemia  as  accounting  for 
the  death  ? — I  have  never  Been  extensive  destruction  of 
the  skin  in  pyaemia. 

23.907.  Was  there  no  erysipelas  in  this  case  ? — There 
were  no  post-mortem  appearances  of  it. 

23.908.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  go  into  the  clinical 
and  previous  and  family  history  p — Yes,  after  the  post- 
mortem examination,  I  did. 

23.909.  Did  you  examine  the  parents  ? — I  have  seen 
the  parents,  but  I  did  not  examine  them  ;  I  saw  them 
in  Leeds  at  the  Inquest ;  they  were  in  the  same  room 
with  me,  but  beyond  that  I  did  not  come  into  contact 
with  them. 

23.910.  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  of 
the  Coroner's  jury  represents  the  true  state  of  the  case  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  the  precise  words. 

23.911.  The  verdict  was  that  the  child  died  from 
syphilis  acquired  at  or  from  vaccination? — That  was 
my  opinion  at  the  time,  and  it  is  still. 

23.912.  Whether  it  be  syphilis  or  not,  do  you  think 
that  the  vaccination  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
disease  from  which  the  child  died? — I  think  so,  I 
cannot  see  any  other  explanation  of  it. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  P.  Meauows  White,  Q.C. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Whiteside  Hime,  M.D.,  examined. 


23.913.  (Chairman.)  You  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  vaccination,  I  believe  ? — I  have,  very  large. 

23.914.  In  what  capacity? — Only  as  a  private  prac- 
titioner, and  as  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Children 
and  Women  in  Sheffield. 

23.915.  You  wish  to  speak,  I  believe,  of  the  case  of 
Emily  Maud  C.  ? — I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  case. 

23.916.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  you  know 
of  it  ? — My  attention  'was  drawn  to  the  case  first  by  a 
notice  in  the  newspaper  on  the  opening  of  the  Inquest 
at  Leeds,  in  which  it  was  stated  by  the  Coroner  to  the 
jury,  before  they  had  heard  the  evidence,  that  the 
case  was  one  of  syphilis  inoculated  in  vaccination. 
The  inquest  was  then  adjourned  for  a  week.  On  that 
day,  which  was  the  4th  of  July,  I  went  to  see  the 
mother  of  the  child,  and  I  saw  the  mother  and  father 
and  the  other  children,  and  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  picking  up  the  particulars  of  the  case  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

23.917.  What  was  your  conclusion  ? — My  conclusion 
was,  briefly,  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  at 
that  date  that  it  was  syphilis  at  all.  That  was  before 
any  evidence  had  been  tendered  at  the  Inquest,  but 
after  the  Corner  had  stated  in  court  that  the  case  was 
syphilis  inoculated  in  vaccination. 

23.918.  Did  you  alter  that  opinion  after  the  Inquest  ? 
—Not  in  the  least. 

23.919.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  No  evidence  of  syphilis 
you  mean  in  the  child  which  died  ? — Neither  in  the 
child  nor  in  any  other  member  of  the  family. 

23.920.  But  you  did  not  seethe  child  that  died? — 
That  is  quite  true,  I  did  not  see  the  child  that  died. 

23.921.  Then  upon  what  was  it  that  you  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  syphilis  in 
the  child  ? — Yes,  from  the  particulars  furnished  me  by 
the  mother,  and  subsequently  by  the  evidence  given  at 
the  Inquest. 

23.922.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
not  a  case  of  syphilis  from  what  yoa  had  heard  at  the 
Inquest  apart  from  what  you  ascertained  from  the 
mother  ? — Yes,  from  the  evidence  so  far  as  it  went  at  the 
Inquest,  and  also  so  far  as  it  was  supplied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

23.923.  You  are  aware  that  a  question  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  that  case  ? — I  understand  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  it. 

23.924.  You  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  announce  a 
positive  conclusion  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  from 
any  statement  made  by  the  mother,  would  you  ? — I 
think  there  are  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of  a  per- 
fectly ignorant  person  who  has  no  prepossession,  that 
is  to  say,  who  does  not  know  in  what  direction  the 
expression  of  his  or  her  opinions  will  tend,  is  often 
very  much  more  valuable  than  the  evidence  of  a 
person  who  has  a,  point  to  prove  and  wishes  to  prove  it. 

23.925.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  with  a 
further  question.  What  did  the  mother  tell  you  which 
led  you  to  that  conclusion  ? — I  had  a  lengthy  interview 
with  the  mother  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  inherited  syphilis,  or 
whether  it  was  piimary  inoculated  syphilis,  I  went 
through  the  detaiis  of  the  mother's  life  history,  her 
history  before  marriage,  and  I  may  say  that  1  have 
alsj  seen  her  medical  attendant  who  knew  the  woman 
almost  from  before  birth  down  to  that  particular 
uate. 

23.926.  I  thought  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
from  what  the  mother  said  that  it  was  not  syphilis, 
not  only  that  it  was  not  inherited  syphilis,  but  not 
syphilis  at  all  ? — Quite  so.    I  was  then  coming  to  the 
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question  as  to  whether  it  was  inherited  or  whether  it 
was  inoculated,  assuming  it  were  syphilis.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mother 
was  not  syphilitic,  and  when  I  saw  the  husband  and 
questioned  him,  and  so  on,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  she  had  been  syphilitic  he  at  all  events  was  not. 
I  also  examined  carefully  the  other  children,  and  I 
satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  they 
were  syphilitic.  Then  came  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  was  primary  syphilis.  Tne  mother  gave  me  full 
details  as  to  the  vaccination  and  how  it  was  done, 
and  how  the  pocks  progressed.  There  were  some  little 
points  of  importance  connected  with  the  operation, 
which  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  the  mention.  For 
instance,  sho  said  that  the  gentleman  who  performed 
the  vaccination  came  to  her  house ;  I  asked  her 
then  :  "  Did  you  provide  any  towels  or  water,  or  any- 
"  thing  of  the  sort  for  his  use?"  she  said,  "No, 
"  certainly  not."  By  putting  that  question  and  getting 
that  answer  it  was  clear  that  he  had  not  washed  nor 
performed  any  kind  of  ablution  either  of  his  instrument 
or  of  the  child's  arm.  She  told  me  that  he  took  the  lancet 
out  of  his  pocket,  never  wiped  it  in  any  way,  and  never 
wiped  the  child's  arm,  but  performed  the  vaccination, 
and  returned  the  lancet  unwashed  to  his  pocket  for 
further  use.  Then  she  told  me  the  vaccination  went 
on  exceedingly  well  for  some  time.  I  may  say  that  she 
was  an  exceedingly  intelligent  little  woman,  and  that 
she  had  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  in  a 
general  sort  of  way,  of  vaccination  ;  she  was  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family  ;  she  had  seen  all  the  younger  members 
vaccinated  and  had  seen  all  her  own  children  vaccinated, 
and  was  able  to  say  to  a  certain  extent  what  was 
satisfactory  progress  of  vaccination.  She  told  me  that 
up  to  the  twelfth  day  everything  went  well,  and  that  she 
mentioned  upon  that  day  to  her  husband  that  she 
never  saw  a  more  lovely  arm  in  her  life.  Prom  that 
day  the  arm  went  to  the  bad ;  she  told  me  it  became 
largely  swollen,  brawny,  and  red,  and  the  matter,  she 
said,  "  fairly  poured  from  it  "  ;  she  could  hardly  keep  it 
dry  ;  she  was  continually  applying  cloths  to  mop  up  the 
profuse  discharge  which  came  from  it.  Then  the  sores 
gradually  became  excavated,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sore  was  a  foul,  rugged,  discharging  surface ;  she 
particularly  laid  stress  upon  the  brawnyness  of  the  arm 
down  to  the  elbow,  she  said,  "  it  was  as  hard  as  aboard." 
None  of  these  things  are  characteristic  of  syphilis  at 
any  stage.  Then  she  related  to  me  how  the  child  got 
worse,  she  still  continued  to  suckle  it,  as  she  had  done, 
and  the  child  never  wasted  ;  she  told  me  very  particu- 
larly it  never  had  anything  in  the  way  of  eruption 
whatever  except  about  its  buttocks,  as  children  will 
have  sometimes  ;  that  it  never  had  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  a  cold  in  the  head  ("  sniffles  ") ;  but,  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  at  last  the  child  was  removed  to  the  Infirmary. 
She  had  no  instructions  there  as  to  continuing  to  nurse 
the  child  afterwards,  or  not,  from  the  medical  attendant. 
The  child  got  somewhat  better  there  ;  returned  home  ; 
got  worse  again  ;  went  back  to  the  Infirmary  and  died. 
Those  are  the  principal  things  I  ascertained  from  tho 
mother. 

23.927.  Y'cu  added,  I  think,  to  your  statement  just 
now  that  your  view  that  it  was  not  syphilis  was  derived 
partly  from  what  you  heard  at  the  Inquest  ? — Yes. 

23.928.  What  did  you  hear  at  the  Inquest  ?— I  heard 
the  evidence  given  ;  there  was  very  little  really  except 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
men;  there  was  very  little  detailing  of  symptoms, 
merely  a  detailing  on  the  part  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men, of  very  considerable  experience  no  doubt,  of  tho 
reasons  leading  them  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wa* 
syphilis.  No  symptoms  of  syphilis,  primary  or  con- 
genital, were  mentioned  as  having  been  present  in  the 
child. 

F  £ 


Mr.  T.  W. 
Hime,  M.D. 

20  July  1892. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  T.  W.  23,929.  (Chairman.)  Did  the  mother  not  mention  to 
Hime,  M.D.    you  that  the  child  had  spots  ? — Yes,  she  mentioned 

 that  the  child  had  spots  on  the  ear. 

V)  July  1892.      23,930.  And  on  the  eyelid  ?— Yes. 

23.931.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  From  all  that  you  had 
been  able  to  learn  of  the  case  from  the  mother,  and  at 
the  Inquest,  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  syphilis  ? — Quite  so. 

23.932.  Either  congenital  or  acquired  ?— Yes,  I  quite 
believe  that  if  any  number  of  medical  men  had  seen  the 
case,  and  had  never  heard  of  the  vaccination  at  all, 
they  would  have  said  that  it  was  an  ordinary  foul  sore. 

23.933.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  what  the 
child  dit-d  of  ? — I  have. 

23.934.  What  was  that  ? — Septic  infection. 

23.935.  In  your  opinion  all  the  symptoms  and  effects 
which  this  child  exhibited  pointed  rather  to  septic 
infection  than  to  the  specific  action  of  syphilitic 
poison? — Yes,  that  is  so.  All  the  classical  signsof 
syphilis  were  absent,  and  the  well  known  and  familiar 
signs  of  septic  infection  were  present. 

23.936.  (Mr.  Picton.)  When  did  you  hear  first  that  the 
child  had  been  vaccinated  with  calf  lymph  ? — My  first 
information  about  the  case  was  from  the  newspapers, 
on  the  4th  of  July. 

23.937.  Did  you  learn  then  that  it  had  been  vacci- 
nated with  calf  lymph  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
I  did  not  learn  it  from  Dr.  Ritchie  himself;  but  that 
has  slipped  my  memory. 

23.938.  You  heard  that  before  you  saw  the  mother  ? 
—Yes. 

23.939.  If  it  had  been  'vaccinated  with  calf  lymph,  I 
suppose  syphilis  would  be  impossible  ? — Yes. 

23.940.  Did  you  form  the  opinion,  from  seeing  the 
fact  that  it  was  vaccinated  with  calf  lymph,  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  case  of  syphilis  ? — That  of  course 
necessarily  excludes  the  possibility  of  syphilis. 

23.941.  You  are  aware  that  the  child  was  seen  by 
medical  men  of  reputation,  who  distinctly  said  it  was 
syphilis? — Yes.  The  staff  of  the  Infirmary,  I  know, 
maintain  that  it  was  syphilis.  I  heard  them  say  so  at 
the  Inquest. 

23.942.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  did  not  quite  gather  in  what 
capacity  you  made  the  investigation? — I  made  it 
entirely  as  a  person  very  much  interested  in  this  as  a 
great  public,  practical,  and  scientific  question. 

23.943.  You  did  not  see  the  child  ?— No. 

23.944.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  of  any  medical 
man  who  did  see  the  child,  who  formed  the  opinion 
that  you  have  stated  to  the  Commission  ? — I  cannot, 
except  Dr.  Ritchie  himself. 

23.945.  He  was  responsible  for  the  vaccination,  I 
believe,  but  not  actually  the  performer  of  it  ? — Yes, 
through  his  assistant. 

23.946.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  good 
many  medical  men  besides  Dr.  Ritchie  did  see  the 
case  ? — I  believe  a  number  of  them  at  the  Infirmary 
did. 

23.947.  And  all  who  did  see  the  child,  except  Dr. 
Ritchie,  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of 
syphilis  ? — Yes,  so  I  heard. 

23.948.  I  have  before  me  the  "Illustrated  Medical 
"  News"  of  July  20th,  1889,  in  which  it  is  stated  in  a 
leading  article  :  "It  would  be  unadvisable,  even  if  it 
"  were  possible,  to  prejudge  in  any  way  the  con- 
"  elusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  Commission 
"  on  Vaccination  which  is  sitting  at  the  present  time. 
"  It  seems,  however,  as  though  the  opponents  of  the 
"  practice  of  vaccination  had  selected  the  present  as  a 
"  suitable  opportunity  for  launching  upon  the  world 
"  all  sorts  of  vague  and  easily  disprovable  statements. 
"  Quite  recently  at  Bradford  the  case  was  reported  of 
"  undoubted  death  from  vaccino-syphilis.  Happily, 
"  however,  this  case  was  not  allowed  to  go  unchai- 
"  lenged,  and  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Dr. 
"  Whiteside  Hime,  who  went  over  to  Arthington, 
"  where  the  parents  resided,  and  made  full  inquiries 
"  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  found,  as  he 
"  states,  that  they  were  intelligent  people,  and  gave 
"  him  all  the  details  in  a  perfectly  connected  and 
"  consistent  form,  without  any  pronounced  notions  as 
"  to  the  history  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  their 
"  statements  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the 
"  report  of  the  medical  evidence  given  at  the  Inquest 
'•'  itrelfwas  too  brief  to  enable  one  to  arrive  at  any 
"  opinion  as  to  its  value,  or  to  know  the  grounds  on 
"  which  it  was  based.  It  turn3  out,  on  further  inquiry, 


"  that  calf  vaccine  was  used  for  the  vaccination.  It, 
"  therefore,  becomes  absolutely  clear  that  syphilis 
'"  could  not  have  been  introduced  in  this  way,  since 
"  cows  are  not  capable  of  being  infected  with  the 
"  disease."  I  suppose  that  refers  to  the  investigation 
you  have  mentioned  to  the  Commission  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  does ;  but  the  paper  you  are  quoting  from  I 
am  not  familiar  with. 

23.949.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  you  responsible 
for  that  statement  ? — ]STo,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
the  paper  in  my  life.  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
it. 

23.950.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  write  to  any  daily 
newspaper  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  to  the  Leeds  newspapers. 

23.951.  Did  you  not  state  when  writing  to  the  Leeds 
newspapers  that  you  had  found  that  calf  vaccine  had 
been  used  with  this  case  ? — I  went  to  Leeds  the  other 
day  to  try  to  hunt  up  the  correspondence,  and  am 
sorry  to  say  I  failed.  I  had  not,  at  that  time,  with  me 
the  date  of  the  correspondence  to  enable  me  to  turn 
to  it,  and  after  spending  the  whole  morning  in  looking 
over  the  "Leeds  Mercury"  and  the  "Post"  I  could 
not  find  the  letter  ;  but  if  you  say  so,  I  admit  it  at 
once. 

23.952.  But,  apparently,  the  author  of  this  paper 
says  so  ? — No  doubt  if  it  says  so  I  stated  it. 

23.953.  Did  you  not  state,  in  writing  to  the  Leeds 
newspapers,  that  you  found  that  calf  lymph  was  used 
in  this  case  ? — I  am  under  the  impression  that  at  one 
stage  of  the  inquiry  the  theory  did  exist  that  the  child 
had  been  vaccinated  with  calf  vaccine  ;  and  I  remem- 
ber in  one  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  Leeds  newspapers 
I  said  that  if  the  child  had  been  done  with  calf  vaccine 
it  was  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  syphilised 
as  to  suppose  that  a  person  had  got  hydrophobia  from 
a  shark  bite,  but  how  I  got  the  impression  that  it  wa3 
calf  vaccine  I  could  not  say. 

23.954.  At  all  events,  you  stated  so  in  the  news- 
papers ? — I  assumed  that  it  was  ;  but  where  I  got  the 
idea  from  has  altogether  escaped  my  memory. 

23.955.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Picton,  that  you  had  found  that  it  was  calf  vaccine 
before  you  saw  the  mother? — I  did  not  find  it;  but 
somehow  or  other  I  was  informed  of  it,  but  how  I  can- 
not tell  you. 

23.956.  You  were  informed  that  calf  lymph  had  been 
used  before  you  saw  the  mother  ?  —  I  will  not  say 
"  before  I  saw  the  mother."  It  may  have  been  at  the 
Infirmary.  Whether  I  knew  it  or  not  at  the  time  I  saw 
the  mother  I  cannot  say.  I  may  have  been  in  com- 
munication, possibly,  with  Dr.  Ritchie. 

23.957.  May  you  have  been  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Ritchie  before  you  saw  the  mother  ? — I  may  have 
been  in  writing,  but  I  had  not  seen  him. 

23.958.  Had  you  any  communication  in  writing  with 
him  ? — Yes.  I  know  I  went  to  see  the  mother  upon  the 
same  day  as  I  saw  the  case  in  the  newspaper,  but  I 
certainly  did  not  see  Dr.  Ritchie  then.  It  is  just 
possible  I  may  have  had  a  letter  from  him. 

23.959.  Had  you  known  him  personally  ?  —  Yes,  I 
had. 

23.960.  He  is  no  longer  living,  I  believe  ? — No,  he 
died  about  2J  years  ago. 

23.961.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  subsequently  that 
calf  lymph  was  not  used  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Taylor  admitted 
at  the  Inquest  that  he  had  not  used  calf  lymph. 

23.962.  The  mother  was  deceived  then?  —  Yes.  I 
believe  Mr.  Taylor's  exact  words  as  reported  in  the 
paper  are  that  when  she  pressed  him  about  it,  he  pre- 
varicated and  said  that  it  was  pure  lymph,  but  did  not 
say  exactly  whether  it  was  calf  or  human  vaccine. 

(Sir  William  Sa.vory.)  Does  Mr.  Taylor  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  certain  that  it  was  not  calf  lymph, 
or  that  he  was  uncertain  ? 

23.963.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  vaccinifer  was  produced 
in  Court.  (To  the  Witness.)  Does  the  vaccinator  now 
profess  to  have  used  calf  lymph  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but 
at  the  Inquest  he  admitted  that  he  prevaricated. 

23.964.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Does  Mr.  Taylor 
admit  that  he  used  human  lymph? — Yes,  he  does. 

23.965.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  gathered  from  an  answer  you 
gave  to  Mr.  Picton  that  if  it  had  been  undoubted  that 
calf  lymph  had  been  used  in  this  case  that  would  have 
been  conclusive  that  syphilis  could  not  have  been  the 
result  of  vaccination  ? — Always  assuming  the  instru- 
ments, and  so  on,  were  clean,  of  course. 

23.966.  Then  supposing  results  which  were  recog- 
nised as  syphilis  by  experienced  and  able  medical  men 
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-were  to  follow  a  vaccination  done  with  calf  lymph, 
■would  it  be  a  necessary  inference  that  the  syphilis  was 
congenital  and  not  acquired  ?— No ;  it  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  ths  instrument  might  have  been  foul; 
infected  ;  and  if  the  symptoms  were  those  of  congenital 
syphilis,  of  course  they  could  be  due  to  vaccination. 

23  967.  Assuming  the  instrument  not  to  have  been 
infected  would  the  inference  then  be  correct  that  the 
subsequent  syphilis  must  have  been  of  congenital  and 
not  of  inoculated  origin  ? — Do  I  understand  you  to  ask 
whether,  supposing  calf  vaccine  were  used  and  the 
possibility  of  infection  through  the  instrument  were 
excluded,  syphilis  could  not  have  occurred? 

23.968.  That  any  subsequent  syphilis,  recognised  as 
such  by  able  and  experienced  medical  men,  must  have 
been  of  congenital  origin,  and  not  of  invaccinated 
origin  ? — Not  of  invaccinated  origin  ;  it  might  have 
been  possible  that  the  wound  caused  by  vaccination 
might  have  been  affected  by  some  extraneous  influence ; 
but  not  the  vaccine  from  the  calf  itself.  I  have  tried 
to  syphilise  a  calf  and  have  failed,  and  I  think  other 
experimenters  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  But 
there  could  be  no  confusion  between  the  symptoms  of 
primary  and  of  congenital  syphilis. 

23.969.  Then  if  calf  lymph  were  used,  with  proper 
precautions,  and  syphilis  manifested  itself  afterwards, 
you  would  say  that  that  syphilis  must  have  been  of 
congenital  origin  ? — I  cannot  see  any  possible  alterna- 
tive if  the  symptoms  were  of  congenital  and  not  of 
primary  syphilis. 

23.970.  You  would  not  agree  with  Dr.  Ballard  when  • 
he  states  that  "  the  family  was  a  syphilitic  family"  ? — 
Certainly  not.    Even  if  true  this  would  not  account  for 
a  primary  pock  on  the  child's  arm  after  vaccination. 

23.971.  Tou  saw  the  two  elder  children  ? — I  did. 

23.972.  "Were  they  stunted  in  growth? — I  think  not; 
they  were  fine  children. 

23.973.  Were  the  teeth  of  the  elder  child  those  indica- 
ting inherited  syphilis  ? — I  think  not ;  they  were  not 
regularly  first-class  teeth,  but  they  were  not  at  all 
what  are  generally  recognised  as  syphilitic  teeth. 

23.974.  Your  attention  was  directed  to  them  ? — Yes. 

23.975.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  that 
"  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  syphilis  in  either 
"  parent"  ? — I  do,  but  I  was  quite  unaware  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  investigated  the  case  until  long  after 
I  was  there.  But  the  whole  case  at  the  Inquest  was  of 
primary  syphilis,  not  of  congenital.  It  was  alleged  the 
child  got  syphilis  from  the  doctor,  not  from  its  parents. 

23.976.  You  were  the  first  on  the  spot  ? — Yes. 

23.977.  Do  you  also  agree  with  him  that  "  the  two 
"  elder  children  were  well  grown,  rosy  and  healthy- 
"  looking  children  "  ? — They  were  when  I  saw  them. 

.  23,978.  Have  you  considered  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  that  the  case  might  be  one  of  vac- 
cinia. He  says  in  the  conclusion  of  his  article  in  the 
"  Archives  of  Surgery  "  for  October  1889  :  "I  may  yet 
"  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  cases  "  (and  he  is  allud- 
ing to  two  others  besides  this  case)  "  look  quite  as 
"  much  like  vaccinia  as  syphilis"? — Yes.  1  do  not 
quite  know  what  Mr.  Hutchinson  means  by  that, 
whether  he  means  that  it  is  an  ordinary  vaccinal  sore 
which  has  gone  wrong,  or  whether  he  is  speaking  about 
a  going  wrong  which  is  of  a  specific  character.  If  he 
means  that,  I  have  never  read  anything  to  indicate  that, 
when  a  vaccinal  sore  begins  to  suppurate  and  go  wrong, 
it  is  different  from  any  other  sore  going  wrong. 

23.979.  Have  you  read  the  cases  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
report  P — Yes. 

23.980.  Have  you  noticed  that  they  were  cases  in 
which  calf  lymph  was  used? — Yes;  the  effects  which 
arose  in  those  cases  were  subsequent  to  the  use  of  calf 
lymph. 

23.981.  The  results  in  some  respects  resembled  syphilis 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  deceive  even  experienced  medi- 
cal men? — Yes,  I  have  read  what  he  stated.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  cases  of  alleged 
vaccinal  syphilis;  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  real  "one. 
And  of  all  the  cases  of  arms  "  gone  wrong  "that  I  have 
seen  none  ever  occurred  in  my  own  practice  which  had 
any  real  similarity  to  syphilis  •  they  all  proved  to  be 
simple  sores. 

23.982.  What  was  the  character  of  such  sores? — One 
case  was  the  child  of  a  woman,  an  out-patient  at  the 
Sheffield  Hospital  for  Women,  of  which  I  was  (and 
I  am  now  Hon.  Consulting  Physician),  one  of  the 
doctors.  I  inquired  of  her  how  the  child  was  (it  was 
not  vaccinated  by  myself,  but  under  my  immediate 
supervision  by  another   officer  of  the  hospital),  she 


replied  :  "  Oh,  very  badly  indeed  ;  the  doctor  says  the  Mr.  T.  W. 
"  child  cannot  live."    I  gave  her  a  couple  of  shillings     Hime,  M.D. 

and  said,  "  Take  a  cab  and  bring  it  here  at  onco  if  it  is  '  

"  well  enough  to  be  brought  hero  ;  if  you  cannot  bring    20  July  1S92. 

"  it  here  I  will  go  myself  and  see  it."    She  took  a  cab  

and  brought  the  child  back  in  about  20  minutes.  1 
found  the  arm  red  and  swollen ;  it,  was  then  about 
the  ninth  day,  so  far  as  I  remember,  speaking  from 
memory,  this  being  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  I  gave 
the  woman  a  little  lotion  to  apply  to  the  arm,  and  the 
child  was  perfectly  well  in  four  or  five  days,  so  far  as 
any  severe  symptoms  wont.  That  is  a  typical  case  of 
many  that  I  have  seen. 

23.983.  In  what  condition  would  such  cases  differ 
from  normal  vaccination  ? — In  the  excessive  redness 
and  swelling  and  suppuration,  none  of  which  arc 
characteristic  of  syphilis. 

23.984.  Was  there  any  excessive  ulceration  ? — No ; 
it  was  longer  in  healing  than  an  ordinary  case  ;  it  did 
not  form  a  scab  straight  off. 

23.985.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  stated  by  medical 
men,  who  saw  this  case  at  Leeds,  that  there  was  a  scaly 
eruption  on  the  genitals  and  buttocks,  and  ulceration 
of  the  anus  ? — I  understand  that  there  was  an  eruption 
on  the  buttocks,  but  that  is  not  uncommon  in  infants, 
especially  ailing  children  who  are  lying  on  their 
backs  all  day  long ;  but  at  the  Inquest  there  was 
nothing  said  about  specific  or  characteristic  eruption 
or  ulceration  of  the  anus  or  specific  ulceration  of 
any  mucous  membrane.  That  was  one  of  the  points 
which  largely  influenced  my  opinion  against  its 
being  syphilitic,  the  complete  absence  of  any  of  those 
features. 

23.986.  Mr.  Ward  stated  in  his  deposition  that, 
"  There  were  also  moist  sores  on  and  around  the  right 
"  eyelids,  and  a  scaly  rash  about  the  buttocks  and  ex- 
"  ternal  organs  of  generation.  These  were  of  a  well 
"  recognised  and  undoubtedly  syphilitic  nature"  ? — If 
that  is  a  verbatim  report  my  memory  must  be  quite 
wrong. 

23.987.  I  think  you  told  the  Commission  that  you 
were  satisfied  from  the  mother's  account  that  the  child 
had  gone  on  well  up  to  the  twelfth  day  ? — Yes. 

23.988.  When  do  you  suggest  that  the  blood-poison- 
ing from  your  point  of  view,  or  the  poison  whatever  it 
was,  was  introduced  ? — It  must  have  been  within  a  very 
short  time  of  the  twelfth  day. 

23.989.  Did  you  purposely  lay  stress  upon  the  want 
of  cleanliness  of  instruments  which  you  detailed  ? — I 
wished  to  tell  every  detail  so  far  as  they  have  been 
related  to  me  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  might  know  the  particulars  upon  which  I 
founded  my  opinion. 

23.990.  Do  you  regard  the  want  of  precaution 
and  the  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  instruments  as  a 
likely  source  of  the  blood  poisoning  which  in  your 
opinion  followed  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  possible  source, 
bub  at  the  same  time  it  might  have  occurred  more 
recently,  because  from  the  first  day  to  the  twelfth  is 
rather  a  long  time ;  but  how  long  it  will  take  before 
the  germ  of  putrefaction  or  septic  mischief  introduced 
into  a  very  minute  scratch  will  take  to  develop  a  large 
sore  is  a  subject  I  cannot  go  into. 

23.991.  I  do  not  gather  from  you  that  there  was  any 
other  source  which  you  would  think  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  septic  infection  ? — The  ordinary  dirt  of  a.  house  :  in 
any  house  in  which  people  and  animals  are  living  there 
is  an  abundance  of  sources  of  pollntion  of  an  open  sore. 

23.992.  Then  what  would  you  deem  to  have  been  the 
source  of  poisoning  of  the  sore  ? — I  cannot  say.  Whether 
it  originated  from  the  dirty  lancet  of  the  vaccinator  or 
from  filth  about  the  house  I  should  not  be  desirous  of 
giving  an  opinion. 

23.993.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  dirty 
lancet  of  the  vaccinator  was  a  more  proximate  source 
than  any  other  which  occurs  to  you  ? — I  am  rather 
of  that  opinion. 

23.994.  I  believe  there  was  no  taking  of  lymph  upon 
the  eighth  day?— I  believe  there  was  none. 

23.995.  The  case  was  not  inspected  upon  the  eighth 
day,  was  it  ? — I  believe  not. 

23.996.  So  that  there  was  no  disturbance  of  tko 
vesicle  ? — If  no  lymph  were  taken  from  it  there  would 
not  be,  and  I  believe  no  lymph  was  taken  from  it.  On 
the  other  hand  one  knows  how  very  difficult  it  is  to 
avoid  the  breaking  of  the  vaccinal  pock  ;  the  child's  own 
scratching  will  do  it. 

23.997.  This  vaccinal  blood  poisoning  had  rather  a 
special  quality,  had  it  not  ? — I  believe  uot ;  septic 
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Mr.  T.  W.  symptoms  arising  after  vaccination  have  no  specific 
Hime,  M.D.    character  to  distinguish  them  from  those  arising  uiider 

  different  circumstances,  but  the  illness  lasts  a  long  time. 

J0jJuly^l892.  23,998.  Presuming  the  infection  to  have  been  at  the 
date  of  the  vaccination,  the  onset  of  the  blood  poisoning 
symptoms  on  the  twelfth  day  would  be  rather  unusual, 
would  it  not  ? — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  vaccination 
sores,  or  at  all  events  one  has  seen  them,  as  I  have 
mentioned  already  to  honourable  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, arms  which  have  gone  badly,  and  whether  in 
those  cases  the  bad  results  ensued  from  the  original 
vaccination  and  did  not  show  themselves  until  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  or  whether  they  occurred 
subsequently,  is  a  point  on  which  I  would  not  like  to 
speak  :or  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  reliable  evi- 
dence upon  the  point;  it  is  commonly  assumed  that 
the  mischief  was  done  at  the  moment  of  the  insertion 
of  the  vaccine,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  satisfac- 
torily established  at  all. 

23,999.  Would  the  places  upon  the  eyelids,  and  the 
scaly  eruption  upon  the  buttocks,  be  ordinary  symptoms 
of  blood  poisoning  ?■ — Only  saying  that  it  was  a  "  scaly 
"  eruption  "  does  not  convey  a  very  accurate  description 
to  my  mind.  In  the  case  of  a  child  which  had  been 
ailing  as  that  child  was  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
July,  three  or  four  months,  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised at  its  having  desquamation  of  the  buttocks  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  should  have  been  very  much  surprised 
if  the  skin  had  remained  at  ail  healthy. 

24.000.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Ward,  who  saw  the  rash 
which  you  had  not  an  opportunity  of  investigating, 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  would 
not  in  your  opinion  go  for  much  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
establishes  hi3  case  at  all. 

24.001.  Although  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
by  every  medical  man  who  saw  the  case  except 
Dr.  Eitchie  ?— Yes. 

24.002.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Do  you  now  know  that  the 
laucet  which  was  employed  was  foul  ? — No. 

24.003.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  see  the  house 
in  which  the  child  lived? — Yes,  I  went  down  to  the 
house. 

24.004.  "What  state  did  you  fin>l  it  in  ? — I  found  it  a 
very  nice  little  house,  charmingly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill.  Inside  the  house  certainly  was  not  a  dirty 
house ;  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  refuse  outside 
as  there  is  in  all  country  cot.tages,  but  I  certainly 
would  not  say  it  was  a  dirty  house,  and  the  woman  I 
thought  to  be  particularly  clean. 

24.005.  Did  you  hear  of  any  illness  which  there  had 
been  in  the  house  ? — Dr.  Ritchie  stated  that  there  had 
been  diphtheria  in  the  house,  and  he.  went  further  than 
that ;  he  stated  that  it  was  a  very  filthy  dirty  house. 
I  do  not  know  what  state  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the 
vaccination,  but  when  I  was  there  three  or  four  months 
afterwards  on  a  "  surprise-visit"  I  would  certainly  not 
describe  it  in  that  way. 

24.006.  Did  you  form  any  theory  from  the  history 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house  with  reference  to  illness  ? 
— No,  nothing  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  follow  out. 

24.007.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  happen  to  learn  that 
the  case  of  diphtheria  had  occurred  eight  or  ten  yeaio 
ago  ? — I  know  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 

24.008.  And  in  the  family  of  the  predecessors  to  the 
C.'s?— Yes. 

24.009.  The  C.'s,  I  think,  had  been  there  some  three 
years  ? — Yes. 

24.010.  Are  you  aware  that  the  drainage  and  sanitary 
arrangements  had  been  thoroughly  gone  into  at  Dr. 
Ritchie's  own  suggestion,  as  I  understand,  the  year 
previously  to  this  occurrence  ? — I  heard  that  something 
had  been  done  in  that  way. 

24.011.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  To  clear  up  an  answer 
you  gave  to  Dr.  Collins,  I  think  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  his,  you  stated  that  you  were  not  aware  that  there 
were  ulcers  about  the  anus  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  not  aware 
of  that.    I  think  he  used  the  term  "  moist  patches." 

24.012.  Mr.  Ward's  statement  is  not  that  there  wns 
ulceration  of  the  anus,  but  that  there  was  a  scaly  rash 
about  the  buttocks  and  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion ;  you  distinguish  between  the  rash  about  the 
buttocks  and  the  external  organs  of  generation,  and 
ulcers  about  the  anus  ? — Yes,  I  understood  that  they 
were  nuggested  by  Dr.  Collins  to  be  distinct  things. 

24.013.  I.  understood  Dr.  Collins  put  the  question  to 
you  that  there  were  ulcerations  about  the  anus  ? — Yes, 
and  a  scaly  eruption. 


24.014.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  ulcer  ? 
— Yes. 

24.015.  Mr.  Ward  does  not  say  it  is  about  the  anus 
but  about  the  buttocks  and  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion. I  presume  the  explanation  of  that  is  that  where  a 
child  has  been  lying  a  long  time,  and  has  not  been  kept 
particularly  clean,  a  scaly  or  eczematous  rash  is  not  an 
uncommon  circumstance,  quite  independent  of  syphilis  ? 
— That  is  so. 

24.016.  Again  it  was  put  to  you  that  if  a  child  were 
vaccinated  from  a  calf,  and  medical  men  pronounced  the 
effects  which  followed  to  be  those  of  syphilis,  it  must 
therefore  follow  that  it  was  congenital  syphilis  ;  would 
that  be  the  case  ? — .[  think  I  replied  co  the  question 
when  repeated  that  there  were  possibilities  of  infection 
from  other  sources  from  anybody's  hands,  and  so  on. 

24.017.  Is  not  there  a  possibility  that  medical  men 
may  make  a  mistake  ?— I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  so. 

24.018.  It  is  upon  record  that  such  things  have 
occurred? — "Aliquando  dormitat  Homerus." 

24.019.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject? — One  of  the 
most  eminent  syphilographers  in  England,  and  probably 
in  Europe,  has  expressed  a  doubt  about  it;  the  very 
fact  that  the  child  died  is  rather  in  favour  of  its  not 
being  syphilis. 

24.020.  Are  you  not  aware  that  these  very  gentlemen 
who  examined  the  child  when  questioned  about  this 
point  expressed  a  doubt  about  it  ? — I  have  not  seen  the 
evidence  that  they  gave. 

(Dr.  Collins.)  I  might  say  that  my  reference  to  the 
ulceration  of  the  anus  was  based  upon  Dr.  Littlewood's 
answer  to  Question  23,805.  What  Iread  from  Mr.  Ward's 
deposition  was  that  "  there  were  also  moist  sores  on  and 
"  around  the  right  eyelids,  and  a  scaly  rash  about  the 

buttocks  and  external  organs  of  generation.  These 
"  were  of  a  well  recognized  and  undoubtedly  syphilitic 
"  nature." 

24.021.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  I  observe  you  said 
in  answer  to  Sir  William  Savory  that  sometimes  from 
an  ignorant  person  without  prepossession  you  were  able 
to  arrive  at  a  good  account  of  the  facte,  but  I  observe 
a  little  later  you  spoke  of  the  mother  as  a  person  of 
some  little  experience  in  vaccination  as  a  member  of  a 
large  family.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  experience 
do  you  think  she  would  have  been  likely  under  any 
circumstances  to  have  admitted  to  you,  an  entire 
stranger,  that  she  was  syphilitic  ?— I  put  my  question 
to  her  in  quite  another  way.  If  I  had  put  it  to  her, 
"  Have  you  ever  had  what  they  call  among  poor  people 
"the  bad  disorder,"  she  would  have  been  certain  to 
have  indignantly  denied  it.  The  way  I  got  out  the 
information  about  the  lancet  being  possibly  dirty  and 
hands  not  being  washed  was  by  asking  whether  she 
had  supplied  any  towels  or  water. 

24.022.  Why  did  you  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
instrument  was  not  wiped,  is  it  likely  that  a  man  would 

put  an  instrument  into  his  pocket  without  wiping  it  ?  

I  did  not  take  it  for  granted.  I  asked  the  question 
specially.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  practice 
of  wiping  lancets  is  not  so  common  as  it  should  be  even 
among  Public  Vaccinators  who  have  large  responsibili- 
ties in  that  way. 

24.023.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  go  to  your  next 
point,  viz.,  your  experiments  demonstrating  the 
transformation  of  small-pox  into  cow-pox? — If  the 
Commission  have  before  them  copies  of  the  "  British 
"  Medical  Journal"  for  July  16th,  1892,  that  contains 
practically  the  whole  of  the  particulars  except  as  to 
subsequent  experiments  which  I  have  made  since 
this  was  published,  with  a  view  of  testing  these  pre- 
vious experiments. 

24.024.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  experiment  you 
performed  ?— It  was  briefly  this  :  I  obtained  upon  the 
16th  of  May  some  variolous  matter  irom  a  patient  at 
Brighouse  through  the  kindness  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  district,  Dr.  Bond ;  we  were  working  together. 
At  the  time  when  wc  collected  the  lymph  in  sterilised 
capillaiy  tubes  it  was  in  that  state  when  it  was  perfectlv 
limpid  and  colourless  in  the  small  tubes,  not  at  ail 
opaque.  We  sealed  the  tubes  there  and  then  and  I 
brought  them  home  to  my  place  at  Biadford.  The 
next  day  I  inoculated  a  calf  with  the  lymph  in  company 
with  the  Medical  Officer  for  Bradford,  that  calf  having 
been  carefully  shaved  on  the  left  side  and  the  skin 
disinfected.  The  inoculation  was  made  partly  by 
incision  and  partly  by  abrasion  and  partly  by  multiple 
scratches  in  one  place.  As  the  result  of  this  inocula- 
tion the  calf  had  an  illness,  became  poorly,  and  refused 
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its  food  :  was  generally  dejected,  its  temperature  rose 
considerably,  and  it  had  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhoea. 
On  examining  it  a  couple  of  flays  after  the  inoculation 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  insertions  were  aborting. 
The  first  day  I  thought  they  were  going  to  take  ;  they 
looked  a  little  bit  red,  some  few  of  them,  but  that 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  48  hours.  Then  I  discovered 
some  papules.  The  first  T  found  were  just  over  the 
heart  upon  the  left  side,  the  anterior  portion  ot  the 
place  where  the  calf  was  shaved  on  the  side.  These 
papules  "-radually  increased  in  size,  and  became  more 
pock-like°  in  character  ;  they  became  elevated.  They 
were  all  discrete,  indurated,  elevated  and  umbilicated. 
and  Gradually  a  pearly  line  appeared  round  the  margin 
of  the  depression  at  the  smmmit.  I  showed  this  to  a 
number  of  medical  men  and  to  a  very  experienced 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  town  who  were  very  mucn 
interested  in  this  question.  Ultimately  I  took  some 
material  from  this  calf  and  with  it  I  inoculated  myself. 
I  have  one  or  two  photographs  showing  the  pocks  on 
the  calf  which  might  be  interesting  to  the  Commission. 
The  Journal  does  not  show  them  very  well. 

24025.  These  pocks  were  not  at  the  seat  of  any  of 
the  incisions  ?— No,  except  in  two  cases,  and  I  can 
show  you  water-colour  drawings  which  will  show  you 
where  those  two  showed  themselves. 

24,026.  The  others  did  not  appear  ?.t  the  places  of 
incision  ?— The  others  did  not.  If  you  look  at  the 
photographs  I  will  hand  round,  you  will  see  a  roughish 
line.  That  shows  you  two  of  the  insertions  where, 
they  aborted.  Besides  that  one  which  is  shown^  in 
the  water  colour,  there  was  one  other  _  case  of  a 
pock  appearing  upon  the  seat  of  the  inoculation  ,  but  you 
will  notice  that  pock  which  appears  there  is  a  tiny 
round  pock.  The  whole  length  of  the  insertion  is  not 
involved  in  the  result  of  the  inoculation ;  it  did  not 
all  inflame  and  become  a  pock.  As  I  say,  I  took 
some  of  this  material  and  inoculated  my  own  arm 
with  it  on  the  same  day.  I  may  say  that  I  have  been 
many  times  re-vaccinated,  but  this  produced  a  local 
sore  without  any  constitutional  symptoms,  and  a  scab 
of  the  usual  character  appearing  after  re -vaccination  of 
an  active  kind.  I  have  still  a  somewhat  foveated  mark 
on  my  arm  where  it  was  done.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards from  the  same  material  I  inoculated  another 
medical  man,  a  devotee  to  science,  in  Bradford.  I 
have  here  a  photograph  of  what  happened  on  his 
arm ;  it  had  all  the  symptoms  of  primary  vaccin- 
ation. He  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  30  years 
or  so  previously,  but  had  not  been  revaccinated.  He 
had  local  irritation,  extending  to  the  glands  under 
the  arm,  and  a  certain  amount  of  malaise  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  of  the  two  insertions  I  made,  one 
developed  into  a  primary  pock.  For  some  time  after 
that  I  continued  inoculating  from  that  first  calf  to 
other  calves,  and  on  the  second  calf  I  got  no  genera- 
lized eruption  whatever,  no  serious  general  symptoms. 
The  only  pocks  which  resulted  were  those  at  the  seats  of 
insertion,  and  they  were  superb  ;  they  were  the  charac- 
teristic pocks  of  very  successful  calf  vaccination  ;  they 
were  plump  and  full  of  lymph,  with  a  beautiful  areola,  and 


contained  a  large  quantity  of  beautiful  glassy  or  vitreous 
lymph.    With  some  of  the  lymph  I  vaccinated  another 
calf,  and  continued  as  far  as  calf  IV.    From  calf  II.  I 
also  vaccinated  a  child  of  four  months  old,  and  that 
child's  arm  I  had  photographed ;  it  had  no  general 
symptoms,  more  than  of  ordinary  vaccination.  Tn 
fact,  the  mother,  who  had  four  other  children  vacci- 
nated, declared  that  this  child  had  done  better  than  any 
of  those.   I  have  here  a  photograph  showing  the  child's 
arm  on  the  eighth  day ;  that  is  after  seven  times  twenty- 
four  hours.    I  took  one  of  our  most  experienced  Public 
Vaccinators  to  see  this  child  without  telling  him  what 
he  was  going  to  see.    T  merely  told  him  I  had  an  inter- 
esting case.    When  ho  saw  the  arm  ho  smiled  and  said, 
"  You  have  not  brought  me  to  soe  this  arm,  have  you  ; 
"  it  is  a  very  ordinary  case  of  successful  vaccination." 
He  was  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
Jennerian  pock.    Subsequently  I  tested  the  character  of 
the  pocks.  This  same  Public  Vaccinator  vaccinate  d  tho 
child  with  human  vaccine  and  made  two  insertions  and 
they  both  aborted ;   neither   of  them   took.  From 
calf  II.,  from  which  I  vaccinated  the  infant,  I  vacci- 
nated a  third  calf,  and  the  result  upon  this  calf  was  a 
typical  successful  vaccinal  ion.    Some  of  1he  lymph 
from   calf  II.   I   sent   to  Sanitats-Rath  Fischer,  at 
Carlsriihe,  told  him  what  it  was,   and   asked  him 
if  he  would  use  it.    I  also  sent  some  to  others.  He 
telegraphed  me   afterwards   that  he  had  vaccinated 
a  calf  with  this  material,  and  he  also  sent  me  tho  large 
photograph,  which  I  have  handed  to  the  Commission, 
which  I  think  you  will  recognise  not  only  as  a  beautiful 
photograph,  but  as  a  beautiful  success  in  vaccination. 
From  that  calf  he  did  six  children,  and  he  wrote  to  me 
saying,  in  most  eulogistic  terms,  that  he  was  delighted 
with  the  result ;  that  these  children  had  taken  in  the  most 
successful  manner  that  any  one  could  possibly  desire, 
without  any  supernumerary  pox,  and  without  any  seveve 
constitutional  symptoms  at  all ;  in  particular  there  was 
no  rash  and  no  fever  whatsoever.    The  experiment  w  as 
continued  a  little  further.    From  the  infant  I  vacci- 
nated myself  I  did  another  calf,  because  that  is  a  point 
upon  which  great  stress  is  laid  by  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  variolation  of  bovines.'that  if  you  do  take 
it  back  from  the  child  to  the  calf  it  is  impossible  to  get 
successful  pocks.    I  vaccinated  this  calf  and  got  six 
successful  pocks.    I  had  an  exceedingly  small  quantity 
of  the  lymph.    I  do  not  think  I  had  more  than  a  good 
minim  altogether  ;  some  of  the  pocks  were  very  small, 
but  I  had  some  lj'mph  from  that  calf  and  with  that  I. 
did  four  babies  ;  yesterday  was  the  eighth  day  with 
two  of  them  ;  those  two  have  taken  successfully  ;  yes- 
terday was  the  fourth  day  with  the  other  two,  as  to 
whom  I  cannot  say  whether  it  will  take  or  not.    I  saw 
them  in  the  morning  before  leaving  for  London,  and 
there  were  apparent  signs  of  a  successful  issue.  Then 
from  calf  III.  I  did  two  children  ;  and  also  another 
calf.    Of  eight  insertions  made  upon  the  two  children 
seven  have   taken    beautifully,    producing  beautiful 
pocks  with  slight  areola  and  with  a  fine  pearly  ring. 
That,  in  substance,  is  the  result  of  the  experiments  so 
far.    For  greater  clearness  I  will  add  a  short  tabular 
history  of  the  variola- vaccine. 


Mr.  T.  W. 
Jlime,  M.D. 
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Mrs.  T. 

Patient  who  died  of  small-pox  (at  Brighousp). 
From  her  there  wis  inoculated 


Calf  I. 

Scanty  eruption,  not  at  the  seats  of  insertion  (except  2), 
Subsequently  proved  refractory  to  vaccination. 


Dr.  Hinie. 

(Several  times  re-vaccinated)  local  effect 
only,  with  scab :  one  insertion. 


Calf  II. 

Every  insertion  took,  producing  typical 
vaccinal  pocks  ;  no  supernumerary  pocks. 


I 
I 

Dr.  W.  D. 

(never  re-vaccinated)  2  insertions,  botli  luu 
producing  ger.cral  and  lucai  effects  same  as 
primary  vaccination.   One  poek  "  primary. 


Infant  T.  A. 

!  insertions,  both  took,  producing  perfectly  typical 
Jennerian  pocks.   Subsequently  proved  refiac- 
tory  to  vaccination  with  human  vaccine. 


Calf  III. 
Every  insertion  took  typically, 
no  supernumerary  pocks. 


Calf  X. 

7  insertions,  with  very  small  quantity  of  lymph 
(perhaps  2-3  minims).   Six  took. 


Calf  IV. 
Every  insertion  took, 
many  supernumerary 
pocks. 


2  infants,  7  out  of  8 
insertions  took ;  true 
Jennerian  pocks. 


Calf  IIIa. 

Inoculated  at  Carlsriihe  by  Sanitiits-Kath 
Dr.  Fischer.   Perfect  success.  Photographed. 


fi  children  vaccinated  by  S  milats-Bsth. 
Dr.  Fischer.   Every  insertion  took,  producing 
a  perfect  Jennerian  pock,  no  untoward 
symptcroj. 


!  infants  at  Nest.     2  infants.  Mchtr. 

Kd.  Successful. 


F  f  $ 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  T.  W.     I   sent    a  history   of    the  case    and    some   of  the 
Himc,  M.D.    matter  to  Dr.  Voigt,  of  Hamburgh,  who  has  worked  in 
•  — —         the  same  direction,  and  who  has  had  some  very  re- 
20  July  1892.    niarkable  and  interesting  results.    He  promised  me  he 

  would  use  it,  and  let  me  know  the  result,  but  I  have 

not  yet  heard  from  him. 

24.027.  You  have  some  impression  as  to  the  reason 
which  led  to  the  greater  success  of  your  experiments 
than  of  those  of  Badcock  and  Ceely — what  is  that  P — I 
have  the  impression  that  the  greater  success  of  my 
experiments  was  due  to  the  use  of  the  calf  instead  of 
the  adult  bovine.  That  seems  to  be  the  probable  ex- 
planation. One  knows  that  in  the  human  species 
the  young  are  probably  more  susceptible  to  small-pox, 
and  a  great  many  other  diseases,  than  adults ;  and 
think  it  is  probably  true  with  regard  to  bovines  also. 

24.028.  You  have  not,  in  any  of  your  cases,  or  any 
others  that  you  are  aware  of,  seen  anything  like  a 
reproduction  of  small-pox  in  the  transfer  from  the  calf 
to  the  child?— -Not  in  the  least.  I  have  here  a  photo- 
graph where  there  are  only  two  spots  upon  the  child's 
body,  and  they  were  beautifully  marked. 

24.029.  You  are  aware  that  that  has  been  suggested 
as  an  objection  to  the  process  of  endeavouring  to  vario- 
late the  cow  ? — Wot  only  is  that  possible,  but  you  have 
had  it  occur  in  the  practice  of  various  experimenters, 
Chauveau,  for  example.  He  however  even  now  will  not 
use  the  calf,  but  insists  upon  using  the  cow. 

24.030.  Do  you  think  it  was  possibly  from  his  use 
of  the  cow  instead  of  the  calf  that  the  result  occurred  P 
— Possibly  if  he  had  not  taken  the  matter  back  from 
the  cow  at  the  stage  he  did  it  might  have  undergone 
some  further  transformation ;  but  that  is  only  a 
supposition. 

24.031.  At  what  date  did  you  take  the  matter  from 
the  calf  ? — I  inoculated  myself  on  the  eight  day,  eight 
times  24  hours,  and  the  other  doctor  I  mentioned  was 
done  with  matter  taken  the  same  day,  but  he  was  not 
inoculated  with  it  until  the  results  on  myself  were 
demonstrated  to  be  safe. 

24.032.  You  regard  this  then  as  completely  confirming 
the  results  obtained  by  Ceely  and  Badcock  ? — I  think 

BO. 

24.033.  And  they  did  not  produce  small-pox  ? — It 
has  been  alleged  by  certain  parties  that  they  did,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  did. 

24.034.  A  large  number  of  children  have  been  vac- 
cinated from  the  lymph  they  obtained  without  any  bad 
results  occurring  amongst  them  ? — A  very  eminent 
man,  Dr.  Orookshank,  says  that  these  children  were 
small-poxed,  but  from  the  evidence  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  medical  men  who  saw  them  it  is  quite  clear 
they  were  vaccinated,  and  not  small-poxed  ;  it  did  not 
spread  from  those  cases. 

24.035.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Nor  has  it  in  your  cases 
spread  ? — No. 

24.036.  {Chairman.)  Other  inquiries  have  been  made 
on  the  same  subject? — Yes,  Dr.  Fischer  succeeded  in 
doing  it.  Two  gentlemen  in  Geneva,  Messrs.  Haccius 
and  Eternod,  have  done  it,  and  Dr.  Voigt,  of  Hamburgh, 
and  also  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Calcutta.  I  was  sent  by  some 
gentleman,  whom  I  do  not  happen  to  know,  a  copy  of  a 
paper  containing  Dr.  Simpson's  results.  Might  I  be 
permitted  to  make  a  remark  with  reference  to  Voigt's 
experiments?  In  a  very  important  work  recently 
issued  it  is  alleged,  and  stands  in  print,  that  Voigt  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  use  of  his  variola-vaccine  in 
consequence  of  the  very  severe  results  that  he  got  when 
he  vaccinated  children  with  it.  This  is  alleged  in  Dr. 
Crookshank's  book.  When  I  read  that  statement  I  was 
very  much  taken  aback,  because  amongst  the  very  many 
places  I  went  to  on  the  continent  when  I  was  studying 
the  question  of  calf-vaccine  was  Hamburgh  ;  I  saw  Dr. 
Voigt's  place  and  the  vaccinated  infants,  and  he  gave  me 
some  of  his  vaccine,  assuring  me  that  it  was  variola- 
vaccine,  and  I  used  it  myself.  When  I  read  that  state- 
ment I  wrote  to  Dr.  Voigt  asking  him  whether  I  was 
labouring  under  any  delusion,  or  whether  the  author  of  it 
was  mistaken.  He  wrote  and  told  me  that  t  he  book  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  author  was  mistaken  ;  that  he  had 
not  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  use  of  his  variola- 
vaccine,  but  was  still  using  the  same  variola-vaccine 
and  had  not  been  obliged  to  give  it  up.  He  also  re- 
marked that  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  he,  like 
myself  and  othei-s,  had  been  trying  to  cultivate 
vaccine  in  gelatine  and  other  materials,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  it  artificially. 
He  got  a  growth  upon  one  occasion  upon  agar.  At  that 
time  they  were  anti-septing  their  calves  rather  strongly 


with  1  per  cent,  perchloride,  and  they  very  nearly 
destroyed  the  vaccine  in  consequence ;  and  when  the 
supply  got  too  low  they  were  obliged  to  use  the  result 
he  got  by  inoculating  with  the  artificial  vaccine  culti- 
vated  upon  agar,  and  they  got  a  vesicle  from  it ;  and 
since  that  date,  he  says,  the  whole  of  the  vaccine  used 
has  really  come  from  that  artificial  culture  ;  unfortu- 
nately he  lost  his  culture  after  that,  so  that  be  has  not 
been  able  to  continue,  but  he  wished  me  very  strongly 
to  show  on  every  opportunity  I  had  that  the'statement 
made  m  Crookshank  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  in  consequence  of  untoward  results,  was  quite  un- 
founded. 

24.037.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Where  is  that  state, 
ment  to  be  found  in  Crookshank  ?— That  is  at  pa°-e  304 
volume  I.  °  ' 

24.038.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  statement  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Layet  ?— That  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  the  statement.  M.  Layet  is  a 
gentleman  living  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  author  of  this 
book  quotes  a  good  deal  from  M.  Layet  about  the 
doings  of  Voigt,  who  lives  in  Hamburgh  and  who  was 
rather  a  voluminous  writer  upon  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  but  strangely  enough  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  Voigt's  own  writings,  whereas  M.  Layet  is 
quoted.  But  I  may  say  that  M.  Layet  not  only  says 
what  Crookshank  says,  but  something  further,  he  not 
only  says  chat  Voigt  gave  up  the  use  of  variola- 
vaccine,  but  he  also  volunteers  a  statement  as  to  what 
Voigt  is  using  instead.    He  says  "he  is  using  instead 

vaccine  he  got  from  Rotterdam  ;  "  so  the  story  goes. 

24.039.  (Chairman.)  Voigt  denies  that  ?— Yes,  he  says 
he  is  using  his  own  vaccine,  and  never  used  any  other. 

24.040.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  that  the  only 
inaccuracy  you  have  discovered  in  reading  Crookshank's 
book  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are  others  of  so  much 
importance. 

24.041.  Have  you  compared  Crookshank's  statement 
with  Voigt's  own  paper?— I  have  read  some  of  the 
original  papers  of  Voigt. 

24.042.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Dr.  Voigt  had  only 
before  him  the  extract  from  Crookshank  which  was 
sent  to  him  p— That  is  so,  the  verbatim  extract. 

24.043.  (Svr  William  Savory.)  You  lave  had  a  great 
deal  of  experence  of  vaccination,  have  you  not  P— I  have 
had  a  good  deal. 

24.044.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  a  rough  idea 
of  the  number  of  cases  you  have  vaccinated  ?  No. 

24.045.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in 
vaccination  ?— I  have  been  engaged  in  vaccination, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  I  have  been  qualified. 

24.046.  May  I  ask  how  long  that  is  ? — I  think  it  was 
in  1869,  so  far  as  I  remember,  or  1870,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  which. 

24.047.  What  is  being  done  now  with  this  lymph 
which  you  have  cultivated  from  the  calf;  are  they  still 
vaccinating  with  it  P— You  mean  this  variola  vaccine  P 

24.048.  Yes?— Nothing  has  been  done  yet  with  it. 
I  am  going  to  vaccinate  another  calf  on  Saturday.  I 
am  only  using  it  for  experimental  purposes. 

24.049.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  lymph 
from  the  calf  p— Probably  let  it  die  after  about  20 
generations. 

24.050.  But  you  propose  to  go  on  using  it  with  the 
calf? — Yes. 

24.051.  How  many  medical  men  have  seen  the 
vesicles  which  you  raised  ?— On  the  child  they  have 
only  been  seen  by  two,  one  a  private  practitioner  and 
the  other  a  Public  Vaccinator. 

24.052.  And  they  both  confirm  your  view  that  they 
are  of  the  type  of  ordinary  vaccine  P— I  think  it  was 
one  day  later,  and  the  scab  was  rather  longer  in  fall- 
ing off,  but  in  every  other  respect  it  was  perfectly 
normal. 

21.053.  I  think  I  noticed  one  interesting  point,  that 
in  the  first  calf  the  vesicles  did  not  rise  at  the  point  of 
puncture  ;  is  that  so  ? — It  is  so. 

24.054.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  before? — I  have 
never  seen  variolation  before. 

24.055.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  in  other  circumstances 
before  ?— Yes,  in  the  sense  of  supernumerary  pocks  I 
have.  In  one  of  those  cases,  the  calf  I  noticed  had  a 
number  of  supernumerary  pocks. 

24.056.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  on  a  child  too?— 
Yes,  I  have,    I  vaccinated  a  young  woman  who  was 
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eoino-  to  the  United  States ;  I  made  four  insertions, 
and  she  had  two  beautiful  supernumerary  pocks. 

24.057.  But  there  were  also  the  pocks  at  the  seat  of 
the  puncture  ? — Yes. 

24.058.  But  in  the  calf  there  were  not  ?— No. 

24.059.  {Chairman.)  I  thought  you  said  that  two  did 
occur  at  the  seats  of  incisions  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

24.060.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  others  rose  with- 
out that  ?— Yes,  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 

24  061.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been  experi- 
ments in  that  direction  by  Dr.  Simpson  ?— Yes. 

24.062.  You  vaccinated  by  scratching  lines  upon  the 
calf  ?— I  used  different  modes.  In  some  places  I  made 
an  incision  in  the  epidermis;  in  other  cases  I  did  it, 
as  one  does  usually  in  the  child,  by  a  number  of  tiny 
scratches  run  together. 

24.063.  In  those  cases  in  which  you  did  it  with  a 
simple  scratch,  of  which,  there  were  many  altogether, 
where  did  the  vesicle  rise  in  relation  to  the  scratch  ? — 
The  whoie  thing  became  involved. 

24.064.  In  the  calf  ?— Yes. 

24.065.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  vesicle  to  rise  at  the 
commencement  or  termination  ? — No. 

24.066.  In  some  of  your  cases  did  the  vesicle  rise  at 
the  commencement  or  termination  ? — Yes,  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  before  nor  since.  That  is  the  only  case  in 
which  I  have  seen  these  things  occur. 

21.067.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  cases  it  hae 
occurred? — I  am  not  aware. 

24.068.  May  I  ask  where  the  vesicle  usually  rises  in 
relation  to  the  scratch  ?— In  the  calf,  almost  invariably 
it  involves  the  whole  scratch  ;  one  expects  it  if  the  case 
is  going  to  do  well. 

24.069.  But  some  of  the  scratches  are  of  great  length  ? 
—Yes.  In  some  stations  in  Germany  they  make  them 
very  long.    You  may  have  one  a  foot  long. 

24.070.  You  would  not  expect  a  vesicle  a  foot  long, 
would  yon?— You  would— the  whole  length.  They 
employ  the  "  pulp  "  usually  there. 

24.071.  But  in  a  calf  the  rule  is  that  the  vesicle  as  it 
first  comes  up  is  circular  ? — That  depends  upon  how 
you  insert  the  vaccine.  If  you  insert  it  by  puncture 
you  will  get  a  round  vesicle,  but  if  you  make  a  long 
incision,  like  that  of  Professor  Fischer  shown  in  the 
photograph,  you  will  get  the  vesicle  along  the  whole 
line  arid  you  will  have  a  pearly  line  surrounding  the 
track. 

24.072.  You  would  say  that  the  vesicle  would  occupy 
the  whole  scratch  ? — Yes. 

24.073.  For  half-an-inch  ?  — Yes;  and  longer  than 
that.   I  have  seen  them  two  and  three  inches  in  length. 

24.074.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  gather  that  al- 
though you  speak  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  your 
communication  to  the  "  British  Medical  Journal "  of 
your  "  experiments,"  you  have  only  made  one  experi- 
ment ? — Only  one  with  variola,  and  then  the  corrobor- 
ating experiment. 

24.075.  You  took  a  good  deal  of  care  in  sterilising 
the  knife  and  disinfecting  the  surface  ? — Yes. 

24.076.  You  say  that  the  calf  was  placed  on  the 
ordinary  vaccination  table  used  for  those  animals  ;  was 
that  the  table  which  is  usually  used  at  Bradford  ? — Yes, 
it  is  the  well-known  Dutch  table  invented  by  the 
Amsterdam  calf  vaccinators,  and  it  is  used  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  vaccinators  here. 

24.077.  How  long  before  had  it  been  used  for  vacci- 
nating a  calf? — It"  had  been  used  three  or  four  days 
before. 

21.078.  Had  it  been  sterilised?  —  It  is  always 
thoroughly  Avashed  and  scrubbed. 

24.079.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
remove  the  chance  of  its  being  able  to  communicate 
vaccine  ? — I  think  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  it 
to  communicate  anything. 

24.080.  Does  not  the  "  utterly  impossible  "  constantly 
occur  in  experimental  inquiry  ?  You  scratched  your 
calf— the  table  had  been  used  for  vaccination  pre- 
viously— when  the  calf  is  released  from  the  table,  the 
table  is  turned  vertically  and  the  calf  rolls  over ;  do 
you  say  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  might  not 
have  been  some  vaccine  attached  to  that  table — that  is 
what  would  occur  to  me  if  I  were  carrying  out  the  in- 
quiry ? — It  is  utterly  impossible.  I  should  say  there 
are  probably  from  30  to  40  gallons  of  water  poured 
upon  that  table  after  it  is  used. 


24.081.  Is  wood  a  thing  which  it  is  easy  to  sterilise  f     Mr.  T.  W. 
— This  table  is  made  of  exceedingly  hard  wood,  and  id    Hime  M.D. 
is  covered  thickly  with  varnish,  exceedingly  unlikely   

to  absorb  anything.    I  should  say  there  are  from  30  to    20  July  180J. 

40  gallons  of  water  poured  over  that  table  always  after  

a  calf  has  been  vaccinated  upon  it.    It  is  not  so  easy  at 
all  to  make  your  vaccination  tube,  when  you  want  it, 

24.082.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lake  special 
precautions  ? — I  do  bhink  it  is  necessary  to  take  special 
precautions,  and  I  took  them.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  necessary  after  a  surgical  operation, 
and  I  can  say  that  the  care  taken  to  disinfect  that  table 
is  quite  as  great  as  that  taken  with  regard  to  tho 
operating  bed  for  a  patient. 

24.083.  I  notice  these  pocks  were  covered  with  a 
brown  scab  upon  the  seventh  day  ? — Yes. 

24.084.  Does  not  that  mean  that  there  had  been  some 
previous  injury  to  the  epidermis  in  the  centre,  seeing 
that  the  lymph  on  the  eighth  day  was  still  limpid? 
— I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

24.085.  Take  the  first  line  on  page  117  of  the  "  British 
"  Medical  Journal "  :  "with  the  central  depression  on 
"  the  summit  covered  with  a  brown  scab,"  may  one  infer 
from  that  that  there  had  been  at  that  spot  some  injury 
to  the  epidermis  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

24.086.  You  would  not  have  a  brown  scab  naturally, 
would  you,  while  the  lymph  was  still  limpid,  as  it  was 
on  the  eight  day  upon  which  you  took  it  ? — I  do  not 
see  the  sequitur. 

24.087.  The  scab  does  not  appear,  does  it,  until  a 
late  period  in  the  vaccine  vesicle  ? — I  had  no  opinion 
whatever  as  to  what  may  occur  upon  the  variolation  of 
the  calf.    This  was  not  vaccination. 

24.088.  In  vaccine  you  do  not  get  that  brown  scab, 
do  you  ;  this  calf  was  rather  late  in  developing,  was 
it  not ;  you  had  lymph  upon  the  eighth  day  instead  of 
upon  tho  fourth  day  ? — It  iwas  very  late,  but  it  was 
variolation. 

24.089.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  there 
was  any  indication  of  injury  to  the  epidermis  ? — There 
was  no  indication  of  injury  to  the  epidermis,  except  the 
existence  of  a  scab.  If  that  was  an  indication,  that 
was  there. 

24.090.  Is  not  the  existence  of  a  brown  scab  upon 
the  vaccine  vesicle  while  the  lymph  is  still  limped  a 
suggestion  that  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  there  had  been  some  injury  to  the  epidermis  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  necessarily  suggest  that  to  my  mind. 
You  see  the  small-pox  pustule  commencing  to  grow ; 
and  although  it  does  not  exactly  form  a  scab  at  that 
particular  date  you  can  readily  follow  that  out. 

24.091.  Let  me  confess  to  you  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  quite  a  possibility  that  you  infected  your  calf  at 
the  operating  table  ? — But  it  had  none  of  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  ordinary  vaccine. 

24.092.  Save  for  the  date,  it  was  rather  slow  in  de- 
velopment, but  otherwise,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  it  was  typical  vaccine  ? — -The  lateness  in  develop- 
ment is  one  essential  point,  and  the  fact  that  the  pocks 
did  not  occur  at  the  points  of  insertion  is  another  ;  the 
time  of  evolution  in  the  children  afterwards,  also.  I 
have  vaccinated  a  very  large  number  of  calves  and  have 
seen  a  large  J  number,  but  I  never  heard  of  limpid 
vaccine  being  obtainable  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 

24.093.  Do  I  take  it  that  you  consider  that  an 
essential  feature  of  your  vaccine  that  it  was  so  late  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  result  in  the  calf 
that  it  was  unlike  in  that  respect  anything  I  have  ever 
seen  or  read  of. 

24.094.  But  otherwise  identical,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
character  of  the  vaccine.  Do  you  not  say  in  your 
account  that  they  were  typical  vaccine,  referring  to 
calf  I.  ? — I  say  when  it  was  transferred  to  calf  II. 

24.095.  What  were  the  characters  in  calf  I.  in  which 
it  differed  from  typical  vaccine  ? — The  lateness. 

24.096.  Besides  the  lateness  ? — The  shape  and  ap- 
pearance were  entirely  different,  and  the  points  where 
they  occurred,  and  the  later  history  of  the  child., 

24.097.  How?  "The  pocks  were  round,  discrete, 
"  indurated,  elevated,  umbilicated  with  the  central 
"  depression  on  the  summit  covered  with  a  brown  scab, 
"  and  round  the  depression  ran  a  slender  pearly-white 
"  line.  There  was  also  a  beautiful  delicate  rose-red 
"  areola  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  pocks  were 
"  about  \  to  \  inch  in  diameter."  That  is  a  descrip- 
tion surely  of  ordinary  vaccinia  ? — It  is  a  description 
with  a  difference  ;  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  an 
example  of  the  supernumerary  pock  on  a  calf;  en  a 
pock  made  by  puncture  you  get  alittle  round  thing 
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Mr.  T.W.    umbilicated,  but  it  is  very  different  from  this  cne.  The 
Himii  M.D.    size  of  the  central  depression  is  very  much  less,  as  I 
-J_     '    have  always  seen  it  in  the  pock  resulting  from  the 
20Julfi892.    puncture  in  the  calf.    In  the  photograph  which  I  have 

.  '   here  you  see  what  a  very  much  wider  plateau  that  is  at 

the  top.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  pock  made  by  puncture 
on  a  calf  you  would  say  that  is  exceedingly  unlike  it ; 
it  is  elevated  like  ordinary  pock,  and  umbilicated  like 
ordinary  pock,  but  that  depression  on  the  top  is  very 
much  unlike  what  I  have  seen  before. 

24,098.  Do  not  they  vary  a  great  deal ;  may  you  not 
in  different  calves,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
skin,  and  so  on,  get  differences  as  great  as  those  which 
you  are  now  detailing,  with  undeniable  vaccinia? — 
Speaking  from  personal  experience  I  have  never  seen 
any  such  results  in  any  of  my  own  calves,  or  Yoigt's, 
or  those  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  them. 

21,091).  You  say  that  Chauveau  operated  only  on 
cows  ? — I  did  not  say  absolutely  "  only." 

24.100.  Mainly  ?— Chiefly,  if  not  entirely. 

24.101.  "What  is  an  adult  cow;  when  does  a  cow 
become  an  adult  ? — I  believe  a  bovine  is  capable  of  pro- 
creation at  a  very  early  age,  if  that  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  criterion. 

24.102.  You  have  read  Chauveau's  account? — Yes. 

24.103.  You  know  that  out  of  his  12  the  first  nine 
cases  were  "genisses,"  which  may  vary  from  imme- 
diately after  birth  up  to  first  pregnancy  P— Quite  so. 

24.104.  Nine  out  of  twelve;  is  that  "  chiefly  adult 
"  cows  "  ? — I  rather  form  my  opinion  from  the  explana- 
tions he  has  given  in  various  parts  ;  his  references  to 
"  vaches,"  and  so  on. 

24.105.  But  do  you  know  that  he  made  his  experi- 
ments so  as  to  cover  all  ages,  and  that  in  those  twelve 
he  took  nine  "  genisses,"  one  cow  in  milk  and  one  an 
old  cow  which  had  ceased  bearing,  so  as  to  cover  all 
ages,  so  that  he  was  quite  as  aware  as  yourself  of  the 
possibility  of  the  influence  of  age  upon  his  experiments, 
and  therefore  chose  all  ages,  in  order  to  obviate  that. 
That  is  a  little  at  variance  with  your  statement  that 
he  chose  "chiefly  cows"? — Comparing  that  remark  of 
yours  with  his  latest  publication  that  I  have  seen  I  do 
not  think  he  realises  the  importance  of  age  upon  the 
question.  I  have  read  his  last  paper  upon  the  "  Trans  ■ 
"  formation  of  Virus,"  and  I  do  not  think  he  appears 
to  be  aware  of  the  difference  ;  anyhow  he  certainly  did 
not  recognize  it  in  practice. 

24.106.  There  is  the  fact  that  of  his  twelve  animals 
nine  were  calves ;  one  was  small,  a  genisse  is  still  a 
calf,  I  presume ;  is  a  heifer  an  adult  cow  ? — No,  a 
heifer  is,  I  suppose,  what  they  would  call  a  hobble-de- 
hoy. 

24.107.  Would  that  have  passed  susceptibility  with 
reference  to  variola  ? — So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
altogether  fishing  with  regard  to  these  experiments  ;  I 
have  never  done  them  before,  and  my  opinion  upon 
that  subject  may  be  worth  nothing.  I  only  express  it 
as  my  opinion  that  age  is  of  importance  ;  it  may  not 
be  of  importance,  and  my  opinion  may  be  entirely 
wrong,  but  referring  to  Chauveau's  most  recent  publica- 
tion, his  criticism  of  the  Geneva  experiments,  I  cer- 
tainly think  he  does  not  repeat  the  Geneva  experi- 
ments properly ;  in  fact,  he  gives  reasons  for  not 
selecting  the  calves  in  this  book,  which  is  admitting  he 
did  not  properly  repeat  the  Geneva  experiments  in 
which  calves  were  used. 

24.108.  In  the  Lyons  Commission  he  did  select  nine 
young  beasts  out  of  the  twelve  P — What  the  age  of  the 
"  young  beasts  "  was  I  cannot  tell. 

24.109.  He  does  not  state  the  age  exactly  of  the 
young  beasts,  but  he  calls  them  "  genisses  "  without 
giving  the  age  of  the  individuals ;  and  Badcock  him- 
self was  successful  in  adult  cows,  was  he  not  ? — .In 
some  cases. 

24.110.  All  his  cases  were  cows,  were  they  not? 
Badcock  always  speaks  of  "  cows."  In  Badcock's  ac- 
count there  is  no  mention  of  the  word  "  calf,"  so  that 
he  was  successful  in  the  cow  ? — But  that  might  pos- 
sibly refer  to  a  statement  of  my  own  in  the  "  British 
Medical  Journal."  I  say  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  the 
secret  of  the  failure  of  Badcock ;  I  think  he  only 
succeedod  in  7  or  8  per  cent. 

24,111  Twenty-seven  out  of  200?— Yes,  a  very  small 
number  ;  whereas  these  gentlemen  at  Geneva  say  they 
succeed  with  their  calves  in  every  cas  e  ;  they  never 
failed  ;  they  say  so  expressly.  In  a  contribution  to  the 
"  Semaine  Medicale  "  they  say  so. 


24.112.  Of  course  you  are  aware  of  Chauveau's  de- 
scription of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  special  effect 
of  the  inoculation  of  variola  on  the  cow  and  also  the 
horse  and  other  quadrupeds ;  a  papule  where  the  in- 
cision has  been  simply  a  puncture.  You  apparently  do 
not  meet  with  that,  that  is  to  say,  a  papule  which  re- 
mains a  papule,  and  does  not  go  beyond  ?— No. 

24.113.  He  quotes  that  as  the  invariable  result  P — 
Yes. 

(Chairman.)  Is  not  that  because  hs  may  have  made  a 
small  puncture  ? 

24.114.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  you  aware 
that  he  speaks  of  the  effect  of  variola  as  leading  to  an 
elevation  of  the  skin  which  in  the  case  of  a  puncture  is 
a  papule,  and  from  that  papule  he  is  able  to  carry  on 
the  inoculation  to  one  or  sometimes  to  three,  or  even 
in  the  horse  to  four,  generations.  You  apparently  saw 
nothing  of  that  effect  ? — I  saw  nothing  of  that  effect, 
and  other  experimenters  have  not  seen  anything  of  it 
either.  Dr.  Fischer  and  these  Geneva  men  have  not 
seen  it. 

24.115.  Is  Dr.  Fischer's  paper  published  ? — Yes,  I 
have  a  copy  of  it  from  the  "  Medicine  Vochenschrift," 
1890,  and  he  gives  a  photograph  of  the  pocks  in  that  case. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  Chauveau,  speaking  of  the 
animals  upon  which  he  experimented,  refers  to  "  jeunes 
"  vaches  laitieres." 

24.11  fi.  But  you  must  put  side  by  side  with  that,  that 
in  the  report  of  the  Lyons  Commission  he  usee,  the  term 
"genisses  "  ? — I  do  not  dispute  that. 

24.117.  You  say  "chiefly  cows,"  whereas  he  used 
nine  animals  out  of  twelve  which  had  not  arrived  at 
the  milking  period  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

24.118.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  exactly  do  you  claim  to 
have  succeeded  in  showing  by  these  experiments  of 
yours  ? — I  think  I  have  produced  a  transformation  of 
the  variola  virus  into  cow-pox. 

24.119.  That  you  have  turnsd  small-pox  into  cow. 
pox  ? — Yes. 

24.120.  (Chairman.)  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the 
very  term  that  Chauveau  himself  uses,  that  he  believes 
that  one  is  transformed  into  the  other  ? — Quite  so. 

24.121.  You  would  adopt  that  word  rather  than  the 
word  "  attenuation"  ? — I  think  the  word  "  transforma- 
"  tion  "  is  a  more  vague  and  general  word  than  "at- 
"  tenuation  "  ;  it  is  not  attenuation  in  any  general  sense. 

24.122.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  do  not  claim  to  have  done 
anything  which  has  not  been  done  before  ? — Certainly 
not. 

24.123.  Although  your  experiments  differ  in  very 
remarkable  features  from  other  experiments  in  the 
same  direction  ? — There  are  some  remarkable  differ- 
ences. 

24.124.  You  inoculated  one  calf  with  variola,  with 
what  you  regard  as  a  successful  result  P — Yes. 

24.125.  Whereas  Ceely  succeeded  only  twice  in  many 
experiments,  and  Badcock  only  in  27  out  of  200? — 
Yes. 

24.126.  The  local  results  from  which  you  derived 
the  stock  you  carried  on  were  mostly  not  at  the  seat  of 
the  inoculations  ? — Quite  so. 

24.127.  The  inoculations  altogether  aborted,  did  they 
not  P — With  two  exceptions  ;  there  were  two  exceptions 
in  which  the  pock  appeared  in  the  tract  of  the  incision 
where  the  inoculation  was  made. 

24.128.  (Chairman.)  Was  that  the  same  in  the  second 
calf  P — No,  in  the  second  calf  all  the  vaccinations  took 
completely. 

24.129.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Speaking  of  the  first  calf,  you 
claim  that  the  first  calf  was  constitutionally  affected  ? 
—Yes. 

24.130.  You  regard  the  local  results  not  at  the  seat 
of  inoculation  aa  indications  of  a  constitutional  effect  P 
—Yes. 

24.131.  Would  it  be  right  to  consider  the  other 
results  which  happened  to  appear  near  the  seats  of  in- 
oculation as  also  a  part  of  the  general  effect  P — It  would 
probably,  because  it  is  not  within  my  experience  ever  to 
have  seen  a  round  elevated  papule  appear  in  the  track 
of  a  seat  of  inoculation  an  inch  long.  I  have  never 
seen  that  before. 

24.132.  You  were  careful  you  told  us  to  sterilize  the 
inoculating  instruments? — Yes,  all  my  knives,  forceps, 
and  everything  1  boiled  immediately  after  completing 
the  operation  of  vaccination. 

24.133.  And  you  think  the  doubt  which  Professor 
Foster  has  suggested  with  regard  to  the  table  is  not  a 
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reasonable  one?— Yes;  and  if  I  might  do  so  with  all 
respect  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  ground  for  that  whatever. 

24,13k  Did  you  shave  the  calf  yourself  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

24.135.  What  precaution  did  you  take  with  the  razors, 
did  you  sterilize  them  P — Yes,  the  razors  are  always 
washed  and  disinfected  with  carbolic. 

24.136.  Of  what  strength  ?— Five  per  cent. 

24.137.  Did  you  sterilize  the  razor  yourself  F — Yes,  it 
is  a  matter  of  routine  to  sterilize  it,  besides  washing  it 
before  shaving  this  particular  calf.  The  razor  would 
be  used  before  vaccinating  and  nob  after,  so  that  the 
chances  of  the  razor  being  infected  would  not  exist ; 
it  is  only  used  upon  an  animal  which  is  not  infected. 

24.138.  Do  you  always  shave  the  calves  yourself  ? — 
Not  always,  but  generally.  With  regard  to  these 
experimental  cases  I  did  them  myself. 

24.139.  I  suppose  there  are  sometimes  abrasions  as 
the  result  of  shaving? — That  does  sometimes  happen. 

24.140.  Is  it  ever  your  experience  that  vaccine  pocks 
arise  at  the  seat  of  the  abrasion  by  the  razor  when  you 
have  vaccinated  calves  ? — 1  have  seen  that  occur. 

24.141.  Would  you  regard  that  as  the  result  of  local 
or  general  effects? — [  think  this  probably  would  be 
direct  inoculation,  as  one  sees  frequently  any  number 
of  supernumerary  pocks  arise  where  there  has  been  no 
abrasion  whatever.  I  particularly  noticed  it  in  the 
case  of  one  of  those  calves  where  a  great  number  of 
supernumerary  pocks  appeared.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting features  that  you  see  that  the  supernumerary 
pocks  are  later  than  the  inoculated  pock  ;  you  can  get 
vaccinated  matter  from  the  supernumerary  pock  a  day 
or  two  later  than  from  the  puncture. 

24.142.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  which  you 
have  pointed  out  as  the  special  character  of  this  experi- 
mental vaccine  may  depend  upon  the  mode  of  im- 
pregnating with  the  virus  ? — Bub  in  the  one  case  it  is 
a  question  of  24  hours,  whereas  in  the  other  case  it  is  a 
question  of  four  or  five  days'  difference.  They  ran  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  great  regularity.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  which  suggests  to  me  that  you  may  have 
lymph  from  a,  pock  of  that  kind  at  eight  times  24 
hours  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ninth  day,  never. 

24.143.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  this  generalised  eruption 
found  anywhere  else  except  upon  the  shaved  surface  ? — 
I  could  not  find  a  single  spot  although  I  searched  care- 
fully ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  on  a  hairy  animal. 

24.144.  Is  that  surprising  ? — It  did  somewhat  surprise 
me. 

24.145.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  you  got 
supernumerary  vesicles  when  you  were  vaccinating  a 
calf  those  were  usually  later  than  the  inoculated  vesi- 
cles ? — In  the  case  of  pustules  arising  from  punctures 
those  are,  as  a  rule,  later. 

24.146.  You  do  not  think  those  are  evidence  of 
generalised  rash  ? — Yes,  I  thiuk  they  may  be  in  some 
cases. 

2 1.147.  Begarding  them  as  a  generalised  rash,  is  it 
usual  for  them  to  come  to  maturity  later  than  an 
inoculated  case  ? — Yes. 

24.148.  Is  it  ever  your  experience  that  you  may  get 
generalised  rash  while  the  local  inoculations  abort? — I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it  occur. 

24.149.  In  the  variolation  of  the  human  subject,  so  far 
as  you  can  ascertain  by  reading,  was  it  ever  the  case 
that  generalised  eruptions  took  place  without  local 
manifestation  usually  preceding  the  eruption  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

24.150.  You  have  read  widely? — I  have;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  could  give  you  an  answer  that  would 
satisfy  myself  upon  the  point. 

24.151.  Does  it  strike  you  as  remarkable  that  while 
your  local  insertions  almost  uniformly  were  abortive, 
yet  you  had,  so  early  as  the  fourth  day  I  think  you  said, 
a  result  of  constitutional  infection? — It  did  strike  me 
as  very  remarkable  indeed,  especially  when  I  contrast 
my  results  with  those  of  Fischer  and  with  the  two  men 
at  Geneva  who  got  the  whole  of  their  incisions  like 
that  large  photograph  of  Fischer's,  occupied  by  a  large 
po  .k,  bub  they  did  not  use  undiluted  material ;  they 
diluted  the  virus  in  every  case  with  glycerine.  I  did 
not  mix  anything  with  mine.  I  used  mine  as  I  got  it. 
That  addition  of  glycerine  may  possibly  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  result  which  they  obtained. 

24.152.  Could  you  point  to  any  similar  result  to  that 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  in  the  case  of  other 
experimenters  ? — I  could  not. 
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24.153.  In  that  respect  yTour  experience  is  almost,  if  Mr.  J'.  H'. 
not  quite,  unique? — Yes.  JJime,  M.I). 

24.154.  (Chairman..)  That  is  your  first  experiment,    0Q  .  .     g  _ 

not  the  second? — Yes,  the  second  calf  gave  quite  an    "   ^ 

ordinary  result. 

24.155.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You-  used  a  clamp  forceps  to 
extract  what  you  extracted  ? — Yes. 

24.156.  Why? — Because  the   lymph  does   not  run 
readily  from  the  calf  without  it. 

24.157.  Was   it   particularly    scanty  ? — Very  ;  the 
pocks  were  very  tiny  little  things. 

24.158.  I  do  not  think  that  you  ever  speak  of  them  as 
vesicles,  is  tha,t  for  any  special  reason  ? — The  word 
"  pock"  seems  to  me  a  very  convenient  word. 

24.159.  Was  it  ever  what  you  would  describe  as  a 
vesicle? — It  was  precisely  similar  to  what  are  called 
vesicles  in  other  cases.  I  have  called  it  "  pocks"  upon 
the  child  as  well. 

24.160.  Were  those  small  results  that  you  got  in  the 
one  calf  that  you  inoculated  with  variola  as  good 
vaccine  vesicles  as  you  ordinarily  get  from  vaocinabing 
calves? — No,  they  were  not;  they  were  miserable 
little  things  compared  with  what  you  get  from  making 
a  good  incision. 

24.161.  lit  the  child  that  you  inoculated  with  your 
lymph  (at  a  second  remove,  was  it  not)  you  say  there 
was  no  fever,  and  no  trace  of  general  eruption  ? — None 
whatever. 

24.162.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  constitutional 
effect  at  all? — There  was  the  same  as  one  sees  in 
probably  all  cases  of  vaccination.  I  do  not  know  that 
in  any  good  case  of  vaccination  you  see  any  serious 
results.  I  saw  it  three  or  four  times  in  the  eight  days, 
and  have  pictures  of  its  arm  drawn  upon  the  several 
dates  ;  I  got  it  photographed,  and  the  mother  told  me 
afterwards  that  this  child  had  done  as  well  as  any  of 
the  others. 

24.163.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  fever  in  ordinary  vaccination  P — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  absolutely  true.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  a  slight  rise  of  temperature. 

24.164.  Do  you  think  that  was  less  than  the  ordinary 
constitutional  effect  ? — I  should  say  it  was  an  average 
good  successful  vaccination.  The  child  was  remarkably 
healthy  and  well.  I  had  it  photographed  on  the  seventh 
day;  I  remember  its  being  in  exuberant  spirits  and 
full  of  fun  at  the  photographer's  on  the  day  that  the 
pock  was  at  its  height. 

24.165.  To  accept  the  view  which  you  share  that 
small-pox  is  convertible  into  cow-pox,  we  should  have 
to  reject  a  large  amoitnt  of  evidence  pointing  the  other 
way,  should  we  not  ? — I  really  do  not  know  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  evidence  pointing  either  way.  There 
is  only  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  cases  reported,  and  I  think 
the  majority  is  on  the  other  side  ;  for  instance,  of  the 
seven  or  eight  who  claim  to  have  successfully  done  it. 
The  most  important,  I  think,  on  the  other  side  are  Ckan- 
veau  and  the  Lyons  Commission. 

24.166.  He  succeeded  in  producing  variola  in  those 
upon  whom  he  inoculated  his  lymph? — So  i ii  was 
said. 

24.167.  Was  it  not  also  the  experience  of  Martin  ? — 
I  do  not  know  much  about  Martin  beyond  the  brief 
reference  in  Crookshank's  book. 

24.168.  Have  yrou  the  cases  of  Klein? — No,  only  the 
cases  in  which  he  failed. 

24.169.  Did  he  not  fail  in  31  instances  in  the  year 
1879-80  ? — I  do  not  lay  much  store  by  his  results. 

24.170.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  why? — From 
his  record. 

24.171.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Did  he  use  calves, 
hj  the  way  ? — Without  my  report  I  cannot  tell  what  he 
used.    I  think  he  used  both  cows  and  calves. 

24.172.  (Dr.  Collins.)  IfindNos.l  to  10  were  heifers; 
No.  11  was  a  small  milch  cow ;  No.  12  was  a  big  milch 
cow  ;  No.  13  a  big  heifer,  nearly  white  ;  No.  14  was  a 
big  heifer ;  Nos.  15  to  18  he  does  not  specify ;  No.  19 
was  a  white  milch  cow  ;  No.  20  a  red  and  white  milch 
cow;  Nos.  21  and  22  were  white  milch  cows  in  calf. 
In  short,  it  would  appear  that  10  at  least  out  of  his  31 
experiments  were  on  heifers.  Have  you  communicated 
with  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  reference  to  your  experiments  ? — - 
"Ver bally  I  have. 

24.173.  You  have  not  supplied  them  with  any  lymph  ? 
— I  have  sent  them  photographs  and  had  a  long  con- 
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Mr.  T.  W.     versation  with  Dr.  Thorne  some  weeks  ago,  in  which  I 
Hime,  M.D.    gave  him.  all  the  particulars. 

20  Jul  1892  24,174.  (Chairman.)  You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Klein 
has  succeeded  completely  with  some  lymph  sent  from 
Calcutta? — I  have  heard  something  to  that  effect ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  material  taken  from  a  variolated  calf. 
I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

24.175.  [Br.  Collins.)  Are  there  not  numerous  diseases 
of  the  teats  of  cows  which  can  be  propagated  by  inocu- 
lation on  calves,  other  than  vaccinia? — I  believe  there 
are  a  great  many. 

24.176.  (Dr.  Sristo'we.)  Do  you  know  that  of  your 
own  knowledge  ?  —Not  of  my  own  knowledge,  because 
I  never  saw  a  calf  with  a  skin  eruption  of  any  serious 
kind  used  for  vaccination. 

24.177.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  your  attention  been 
directed  to  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Local  G-overnment  Board  for  1888-89,  in  which  he 
says:  "Dr.  Klein  has,  during  1888,  extended  his  re- 
"  searches  into  the  characters  and  nature  of  those  teat 
"  eruptions  upon  milch  cows,  which  have  been  con- 
"  sidered  in  previous  reports  of  this  series.  They 
"  have  been  shown  to  have  abundant  interest  to  man. 
' '  To  identify  or  to  discriminate  the  various  diseases 
"  exhibiting  this  common  symptom  of  sore  teats  proves, 
"  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  work  of  no  small 
"  labour.  Those  which  agree  in  being  inoculable 
"  from  cows  into  calves  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
"  course  and  aspect,  each  one  retaining  its  special 
"  character  throughout  a  succession  of  animals"? — I 
just  had  a  glance  into  that  report.  I  have  not  studied 
it,  but  I  remember  the  fact  to  which  you  refer. 

24.178.  So  that  the  fact  of  inoculability  on  calves, 
and  the  fact  of  the  disease  which  results  being  capable 
of  being  carried  on  by  inoculation  from  calf  to  calf, 
would  not  of  itself  prove  that  we  were  dealing  with 
either  variolous  or  vaccinal  virus,  would  it  ? — It  might 
or  might  not.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  confined  your- 
self to  the  calf  the  character  of  the  eruption  produced 
would  go  some  way  towards  indicating  whether  it  was 
vaccinia  or  what  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  ;  but 
when  it  is  carried  from  calf  to  child,  and  from  child  to 
calf,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  reproduced  on  both 
child  and  calf  the  characteristic  result  and  no  other, 
and  with  the  subsequent  immunity  to  vaccination,  I 
think  one  is  justified  in  drawing  his  conclusion. 

24.179.  Is  your  identification  of  the  disease  with 
vaccinia  confined  to  the  appearances  of  the  vesicle  ? — 
Not  entirely. 

24.180.  What  are  the  other  factors  ?— The  fact  that 
either  the  child  or  the  calf,  or  both,  have  been  rendered 
refractory.    I  think  that  is  a  very  important  element. 

24.181.  Is  there  not  much  evidence  tending  to  show 
refractoriness  resulting  from  one  virus  towards  that  of 
another  disease  ? — -I  do  not  know  as  to  there  being  very 
much.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  inoculations  of 
one  kind  of  microbe  have  led  to  protection  against  some 
other  complaint,  but  I  do  not  know  at  present  anything 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  cptestion  of  vaccination 
which  could  be  adduced  in  that  way. 

24.182.  "Were  you  not  the  author  of  criticism  of  a 
work  on  vaccination  in  the  "  Midland  Medical  Journal,  " 
in  which  that  point  was  rather  developed  p — I  refer  to 
that  point. 

24.183.  That  there  was  a  refractoriness  exerted  by 
one  disease  against  another  disease  ? — Quite  so ;  that 
is  the  fact. 

24.184.  Are  you  able  to  produce  any  bacteriological 
evidence  which  would  show  you  that  a  particular  vesci- 
cular  disease  is  vaccinia  ? — I  am  not.  *  I  have  worked 
very  hard  at  it,  but  so  far  my  labours  have  been  fruit- 
lass.  Like  Voigt,  of  Hamburgh,  I  once  obtained  a 
growth  on  agar  in  the  incubator,  and  I  have  produced 
along  with  vaccinia  two  fine  healthy  pocks,  but  I  was 
not  satisfied  that  the  simultaneous  inoculation  of  the 
two  together  was  a  satisfactory  test.  Unfortunately  I 
lost  that.  The  exigencies  of  business  prevented  me 
going  on  with  it,  but  I  have  other  cultivations  going 
on  now  which  may  turn  to  something  better. 

24.185.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  as  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  if  it  be  the  fact  that  the  inoculation  of  a 
bovine  with  human  small-pox  produces  cow-pox,  the 
inoculation  of  a  human  being  with  cow-pox  should 
produce  small-pox  ? — That  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary results  of  the  transformation  apparently,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  this  modification  or 
transformation  effected  in  variola  by  passing  through 
the  cow  differs  entirely  from  all  the  ordinary  attenu- 


ations produced  by  Pasteur,  that  you  can  bring  back 
his  attenuated  viruses  to  their  original  intensity  ;  but 
so  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  been  accepted  that  vac- 
cina has  been  brought  back  to  small-pox,  although 
perhaps  the  Commission  will  allow  me  to  suggest 
this :  that  possibly  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a 
general  eruption  might  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  recurrence  to  the  original  condition  of  the  virus,  and 
if  such  cases  of  general  eruption  were  to  be  selected 
for  propagation,  true  reversion  to  smail-pox  might  be 
.  attained,  if  that  were  desirable. 

24.186.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  case  known  in 
which  that  so-called  generalised  vaccine  has  been 
itself  infectious  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

24.187.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  case 
in  which  small-pox  eruption  developed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cow-pox  ? — Yes ;  I.  have  heard  of  small- 
pox appearing  upon  the  vaccine  spot. 

24.188.  In  young  children — I  am  not  now  referring 
to  a  time  of  epidemic — but  have  you  ever  known 
a  case  in  which  a  young  child  was  vaccinated 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  it  broke  out  with 
small-pox  ?  —  I  personally  knew  such  a  case,  but 
the  vaccine  had  not  taken ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
simultaneity  of  the  appearances  in  that  way  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  vaccination  of  a  calf  I  have 
noticed  an  interesting  fact ;  some  kinds  of  calf  vac- 
cine have  seemed  to  ripen  a  good  deal  earlier  than 
others.  The  Berlin  stock  that  I  used  once  is  at  its 
best  for  purposes  of  ordinary  public  vaccination  the 
third  day ;  the  stock  which  I  work  with,  which  is 
Belgian  stock,  is  at  its  best,  as  a  rule,  about  the  fifth 
day.  If  you  inoculate  the  same  calf  with  those  two, 
which  are  both  alleged  to  have  originated  in  spon- 
taneous cow-pox,  they  will  still  run  their  ordinary 
course;  the  one  will  come  to  its  full  ripeness  on  the 
fifth  day,  the  other  which  has  undergone  some  little 
modification,  ripens  earlier. 

24.189.  (Sir  William  Sa.vory.)  Going  back  to  a  ques- 
tion which  Professor  Foster  raised,  I  understand  that 
every  part  of  the  apparatus  which  was  used  in  those 
experiments  was  very  carefully  cleansed,  was  not  it  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  most  extreme  care. 

24.190.  It  is  a  point  which  is  borne  in  mind  with 
reference  to  the  table  ? — Yes. 

24.191.  But  with  reference  to  the  straps  that  are  put 
ou  the  legs,  do  you  know  how  they  were  dealt  with  ? — 
Yes. 

24.192.  How  were  they  dealt  with? — There  is  a  long 
strap  which  goes  round  the  body,  that  strap  is  washed  ; 
and  then  there  is  a  strap  which  goes  round  the  two 
front  legs,  that  is  also  washed. 

24.193.  All  the  straps  were  carefully  cleansed  ? — Yes, 
all  of  them. 

24.194.  Because  even  assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  table  could  contain  some  matter, 
that  would  hardly  come  in  contact  with  the  inoculated 
part  of  the  calf? — No,  nor  the  straps.  I  will  explain 
how  it  is  done.  The  calf  lies  on  its  right  side,  in  this 
instance  ;  it  is  securely  fastened  at  the  angle,  and  its 
left  hind  leg  is  elevated. 

24.195.  So  that  it  is  partly  on  its  side  and  partly  on 
its  back,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  partly  on  its  side  and 
partly  on  its  back.  Its  pelvis  is  a  little  turned  up, 
but  when  it  is  released  the  table  is  turned  down  and 
it  walks  away. 

24.196.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  not  there  a 
struggle  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  is  liberated,  and  it  walks 
away  in  half  a  minute. 

24.197.  When  I  have  seen  calves  liberated  there  has 
been  always  a  great  deal  of  struggling  ? — That  is  not 
our  experience.  I  have  never  seen  greater  precau- 
tions than  were  taken  in  this  case  to  guard  against 
infection. 

24.198.  I  observe  in  Dr.  Fischer's  account  that  in  his 
first  case  he  says:  "  The  appearance  of  those  pustules," 
or  vesicles  as  we  should  translate  it,  "  which  were 
'"'  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  variola,  differed 
"  in  no  way  from  other  animal  vesicles,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  vesicles  I  suppose  produced  by  ordinary  vaccination 
"  except  that  the  areola  was  somewhat  more  marked," 
so  that  his,  unlike  yours,  were  typical  in  appearance  ? 
—Yes. 

24.199.  Then  in  his  second  case  he  says:  "All  the 
"  places  of  insertion  succeeded  in  the  most  beautiful 
"  manner,  and  the  animal  offered  on  the  fifth  day  the 
"  appearance  of  a  quite  typical  result  of  inoculated 
"  calf  lymph."  So  that  also  in  time  his  result  differed 
from  yours  ? — Yes. 
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2-1  200  So  that  neither  the  prolongation  of  the 
ripeness  nor  any  feature  of  the  character  of  the  vesicle 
can  be  held  as  at  all  distinctive  of  the  variolous  origin 
of  the  vaccine  F— That  will  be  lor  the  Commission  to 
judge.    I  am  only  quoting  the  facts. 

24  201  I  understood  you  to  put  forward  as  an  argu- 
mcnt^oin"-  to  show  that  your  vesicles  had  a  variolous 
ori"-in°  that  they  were  later  m  development  and  had  a 
special  character  ?— That  is  a  matter  of  my  opinion. 

24  202.  I  just  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
Fischer's  results,  who  equally  maintains  that  his  vesicles 
were  vesicles  of  variolous  origin,  those  vesicles  differed 
neither  in  character  nor  in  time  of  ripeness  from 
ordinary  vesicles  ? — M.  Etcrnod,  of  Geneva,  says  the 
same  thing. 

21.203.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Might  it  not  be  the 
case 'that  when  the  virus  becomes  so  attenuated  the 
change  may  be  a  gradual  one  and  not  at  once  complete 
—that  in  the  first  instance,  the  case  vaccinated  might 
show  more  intense  results  than  the  calf  that  was  vac- 
cinated from  that ;  that  by  successive  experiments  upon 
;i  succession  of  animals  there  might  be  a  gradual  trans- 
formation to  the  milder  form  ?— But  in  the  gentleman 
who,  like  myself,  was  inoculated  from  calf  I.  the  result 
produced  was  that  of  ordinary  vaccine. 

21.204.  But  still  it  could  very  well  occur  that  you 
might  get  results  something  between  small-pox  and 
vaccinia  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

24.205.  In  some  of  those  cases  if  the  experiments 
were  carried  on  you  would  arrive  at  what  may  be  called 
pure  vaccine,  and  that  gives  rise  of  course  to  the 
interesting  question,  whether  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  same  vaccine  virus  a  further  alteration  may  occur 
either  in  one  direction  or  the  other ;  have  you  any 
opinion  upon  that  subject;  have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  virus  of  vaccine  by  being  used  through 
many  children  alters  in  anyway? — My  personal  experi- 
ence of  vaccination  (it  is  largely  thai;  of  Public  Vaccina- 
tors rather  than  my  own)  is  that  the  pock  which  is 
produced  has  not  the  same  lively  character  as  has  been 
described  by  the  older  writers.  I  know  one  Public 
Vaccinator  now  who  gets  the  Local  Government  Boa'-d 
awards,  and  he  produces  what  I  believe  is  approved  of 
highly  by  the  Board,  namely,  a  little  pale  pock  without 
any  notable  areola  at  all ;  very  small,  not  much  bigger 


than  the  head  of  a  lead  pencil.    That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  poor  result. 

24.206.  But  the  potency  of  the  matter  which  is  used 
is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera  tion , 
and  that  may  largely  depend  upon  tho  course  it  has 
taken  through  successive  cases? — That  is  a  question 
which  wants  elucidation,  what  is  the  relative  effect  of 
a  large  insertion,  and  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of 
vaccine  as  contrasted  with  a  small  insertion  and  tho 
use  of  a  small  quantity  of  vaccine.  We  know  with 
regard  to  anthrax  that  you  can  select  a  quantity  so 
small  that  it  will  not  infect  an  animal ;  what  will  kill 
a  mouse  will  not  affect  a  guinea-pig,  the  quantity  is  so 
small ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  animals  in  the  case 
of  anthrax ;  the  quantity  of  virus  which  suffices  to  kill 
a  rabbit  will  not  kill  a  sheep. 

24.207.  [Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  the  vesicle  is 
the  sign  of  infection ;  what  you  are  speaking  of  is 
rather  cases  of  vaccination  which  have  not  taken 
through  the  want  of  sufficient  material ;  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  area  of  the  actual  infection  developed;  is 
not  that  so  ? — Not  at  all.  The  general  infection  is 
the  result  of  the  pock,  not  the  pock  of  the  general 
infection.  You  will  notice  that  if  you  use  the  same 
tube,  and  in  one  case  you  make  four  insertions,  little 
ones,  and  you  reserve  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  your 
vaccine  for  one  large  one,  using  approximately  the 
same  quantity  in  the  two. 

24.208.  (Sir  Williayn  Savory.)  Have  you  any  evi- 
dence at  all  to  suggest  that  this  vaccine  virus  when 
once  attenuated  (to  use  the  ordinary  term)  ever  shows 
any  tendency  to  revert  to  a  greater  degree  of  viru- 
lence ? — In  the  calf  it  does.  You  may  have  a  calf  thai- 
does  very  badly,  where  the  pocks  are  poor,  and  do  not 
contain  any  quantity  of  material,  with  an  areola  which 
is  poor  and  badly  marked  ;  it  is  better  not  to  use  that 
except  for  another  calf;  you  get  another  calf  and  use 
some  of  this  vaccine  which  gave  only  poor  results  on 
the  preceding  calf,  and  if  your  vaccination  is  successful 
all  your  pocKS  will  be  full  and  ripe,  and  contrast  very 
favourably  with  Ike  previous  one  which  had  done  very 
badly. 

24.209.  You  have  not  seen  that  in  the  human  being  ? 
— I  have  not. 

24.210.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Have  you  not  heard  that 
in  the  human  subject  of  the  vaccine  eruption  looking 
exactly  like  variola  ? — I  have  seen  it. 


Mr.  T.  W. 
Hi  me,  M.D. 

20  July  1892. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  TnoMAS  Whiteside  Hime,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


21,211.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Befor?  putting  any  direct  ques- 
tion to  vou  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask  you,  is  there  any 
point  upon  which  you  wish  to  amplify  your  evidence  as 
given  on  the  last  occasion  ? — There  are,  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  allude  to  one  or  two  questions  put  to  me 
on  the  last  occasion.     One  or  two  of  the  members 

of  the  Commission  asked  me  if  1  had  seen  the  C  

family  since  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  a  few 
years  ago.  I  went  to  see  them  on  Monday  last.  I  saw 
the  two  surviving  children  and  the  father  and  mother  ; 
I  may  say  that  they  arc  in  excellent  health  ;  the  parents 
assured  me  that  they  were  so  fortunate  that  they 
had  never  required  the  services  of  a  doctor  since 
the  death  of  the  child  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  inquiry  by  the  Commission :  they  had  all  been 
perfectly  well.  I  thought  the  Commission  might 
like  to  hear  that.    There  are  one  or  two  other  matters 


to  which  I  should  like  to  refer.  There  was  consider- 
able discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  genisse  ;  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  I  was  not  justified  in  the  account  of 
my  experiments  in  saying  Cbauveau  had  failed  to 
variolate  bovines  chiefly  because  he  had  used  adult 
animals  instead  of  calves.  I  red  a  ietter  from  Paris 
yesterday  morning  telling  me  that  my  variola-vac- 
cine which  I  had  myself  obtained  by  experiment 
had  been  inoculated  upon  a  genisse  aged  20  months, 
which  is  certainly  not  a  "  calf  "  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term.  I  have  also  a  letter,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  from  Professor  MacFadyen  of  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College  of  Edinburgh.  He  says  : — "A  !  heifer  '  in 
"  this  country  is  a  term  which  is  extended  up  to  the 
"  third  year  ;  it  means  anything  from  10  or  11  months 
"  to  three  years  old."    Professor  Baillet,  a  well-known 
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Mr.  T.  W. 
Hime,  M.D. 

27  July  1892. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  Yre-nuh.  authority,  speaks  also  of  genisses  of  22  and  24 
Hime,M.D.    Ul0nths  old;   so  that  I  do  not  think  I  was  yery  far 

  wrong  in  saying  in  my  article    on  the  subject  that 

27  July  1892.  chauveau  had  used  adult  animals  mainly,  and  I  drew 
the  conclusion  from  that  that  his  failure  to  variolate 
hovines  had  probably  been  due  to  that  fact. 

24.212.  (Chairman.)  HaTe  you  any  reason  to  know 
how  soon  they  call  an  animal  a  genisse  ? — It  seems  to 
vary  in  a  very  vague  way  from  about  10  or  11  months — 
my  impression  is  that  a  heifer  is  what  farmers  call  the 
animal  when  fit  to  be  served  ;  it  is  about  that  time 
that  they  come  to  be  called  heifers  in  this  country  and 
genisses  in  Prance.  I  may  further  say  that  a  well- 
known  German  authority  translates  "genisse"  as 
"Rind."  "Now  "  Rind  "  certainly  does  not  mean  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  calf. 

24.213.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  look  at  Lit  fare*  ? 
—I  did;  Littre  is  rather  vague;  he  says,  contrary' to 
what  other  authorities  say,  that  a  genisse  is  a  young 
animal  which  has  not  calved.  I  asked  several  of  our 
local  veterinary  people  and  farmers ;  they  say  that  a 
cow  means  an  animal  which  has  had  two  calves,  and 
that  a  heifer  ceases  to  be  a  heifer  at  the  end  of  her 
first  calving.  Professor  Nocard  of  Alfort  and  also  Pro- 
fessor Baiilet  and  Professor  MacFadyen  are  perfectly 
reliable  authorities. 

24.214.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  I  understand 
you  that  the  term  ge'nisse  is  not  applied  to  a  calf  before 
the  age  of  10  months  ?— That  is  my  impression,  and 
that  is  the  statement  of  those  persons  that  I  have 
referred  to,  and  who  are  very  competent  to  decide. 

21.215.  What  is  the  French  for  an  animal  under  10 
months  ? — "  Veau." 

24.216.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  For  both  genders,  both 
male  and  female  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  it  never  occurred 
to  me,  but  I  think  it  means  both  sexes.  There  is 
another  explanation  which  I  should  like  to  make  in 
reference  to  Question  24,037,  where  I  refer  to  Professor 
Crookshank's  account  of  the  abandonment  of  his 
variola- vaccine  by  Voigt  of  Hamburg.  I  did  not  wish 
the  impression  to  prevail  that  Voigt  had  never  had  any 
severe  results  whatever,  but  I  do  wish  most  emphati- 
cally to  say  that  he  had  never  been  obliged  permanently 
to  abandon  the  use  of  his  vaccine.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  I  refer  now  to  Question  24,038  and  the  two 
following  questions  and  answers. 

24.217.  (Br.  Collins.)  It  is  correct,  is  it,  that  at  some 
of  the  earlier  removes  there  were  some  irregular  and 
rather  serious  results  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  quite  true, 
but  still  that  strain  of  lymph  remains  in  use  up  to  the 
present  time  in  Hamburg,  and  not  only  is  that  so,  but 
the  Hamburg  stock  has  been  largely  used  as  the  starting 
point  of  a  considerable  number  of  vaccination  stations 
in  Germany,  and  I  believe  in  other  countries  as  well. 

24.218.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Do  you  think  part  of  the 
lymph  sent  out  from  Hamburg  and  other  places  was 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  by  which  an 
imitation  of  small-pox  was  produced  in  some  per- 
sons ? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  rather  think  it  was  later  in 
the  day  that  Voigt  sent  out  his  stock  to  various  persons 
as  a  source  for  regular  vaccinations. 

24.219.  It  may  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
stock  as  that  from  which  he  produced  untoward  results  ? 
— Yes,  at  a  later  stage,  because  he  never  used  any 
lymph  but  from  the  same  stock. 

24.220.  It  may  have  been  the  fact  that  at  a  certain 
time  that  stock  produced  untoward  results,  and  that  by 
repented  inoculations  from  it  he  produced  true  vaccine  ? 
—Yes. 

24.221.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  it  be  tiue  to  say  that 
those  irregular  results  did  resemble  small-pox  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  they  were  rather  severe. 

24.222.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  at  the  second 
remove  there  was  acute  eczema  in  one  case  and  swelling 
of  the  glands  in  another,  and  in  another  case  "  des 
"  petites  nodosites  dissemine'es  "  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  a  correct  reproduction  of  Voigt's  own  account. 

24.223.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Does  not  Voigt 
discuss  them  and  regard  them  as  not  at  all  true  variola  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Voigt  ever  for 
a  moment  recognised  them  as  being  variolous  in 
character.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that. 

24.224.  You  attach  great  importance  to  Professor 
Voigt'a  own  description  of  these  cases  ? — Yes. 

24.225.  Is  there  anything  in  his  own  description 
which  indicates  that  he  regards  them  as  variolous  P — I 
do  not  think  so.  There  is  another  point  I  wish  to 
allude  to  which  I  regard  as  important  as  bearing  upon 
the  pathology  of  vaccination  and  the  importance  of 


the  operation  being  thoroughly  done.  In  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  general 
stock  of  vaccine  now  in  use,  I  stated  that,  in  my  own 
experience,  I  had  seen  results  which  had  led  me  to 
believe  that  it  was  rather  failing  or  weak;  that  is  at 
Question  24,205,  and  some  of  the  following  answers. 
Professor  Michael  Poster  said  in  reference  to  that 
matter,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  vesicle  was  a  sign  of 
infection,  and  that  in  the  next  place,  that  1  was  refer- 
ring to  cases  which  I  had  seen  which  had  not  taken 
through  the  want  of  sufficient  material,  that  is  Question 
24,207.  I  would  beg  to  say  that  I  was  not  referring  to 
cases  which  had  not  taken  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
cases  which  had  taken  as  first-class  cases,  signed  by 
the  Public  Vaccinator,  a  man  of  very  large  experience, 
as  cases  which  had  taken,  and  they  were  cases  analo- 
gous to  many  others  that  I  have  seen.  With  regard  to 
the  other  point,  as  to  the  vesicle  being  a  sign  of  infec- 
tion, I  would  respectfully  beg  to  differ  entirely  from 
Professor  Poster.  I  think  we  have  the  strongest 
evidence  that  we  have  local  sores  without  general  in- 
fection not  only  in  vaccination  but  in  other  diseases. 
We  know,  as  a  fact,  that  you  can  have  local  sores  with- 
out any  general  infection.  In  a  case  of  anthrax  we 
may  have  local  sores  without  any  general  infection,  and 
there  are  other  diseases  to  which  that  would  apply. 

24.226.  Can  you  have  vaccination  without  the  vaccine 
vesicle  ? — Certainly,  both  in  the  child,  in  the  human 
being,  and  in  the  calf. 

24.227.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  have  a  "  vaccine 
"  vesicle"  without  vaccination? — That  is  the  question  at 
issue;  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you  can,  that  is  if  by 
"  vaccination  "  you  mean  protection  ;  that  you  can  have 
a  local  sore  with  a  minimum  amount  of  constitutional 
infection  and  protection .  That  is  the  great  point  at  issue 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  multiple  insertions  so 
as  to  saturate  the  constitution,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  protective  material ;  I  do  not  believe  at  all  that  the 
microbe  of  vaccinia,  which  has  never  been  discovered, 
is  ever  present  in  the  blood  at  all.*  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  merely  a  local  infection,  so  far  as  the  local 
character  of  it  is  concerned,  but  that  it  is  a  protective 
albumosis  which  gives  protective  results  according  to 
the  quantity  introduced.  I  might  refer  to  analogous 
cases  which  have  been  worked  out  by  Professor  Ehrlich 
with  ricine  and  abrine,  showing  that  he  cau  give  a 
varying  amount  of  protection  up  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  degree,  and  up  to  complete  protection. 
Pasteur's  antirabic  treatment  requires  numerous  inocu- 
lations of  virus  to  produce  effect.  In  anthrax,  I  believe, 
you  can  have  strictly  analogous  results,  so  that  I  would 
venture  respectfully  to  differ  totally  from  Professor 
Michael  Foster  with  regard  to  that  point.  Then  in  a 
child  you  can  produce  a  primary  pock  if  you  vaccinate 
every  successive  day  for  a  week,  but  not  alter ;  evi- 
dently complete  protection  has  not  been  attained  until 
the  seventh  successive  insertion,  after  which  primary 
pocks  cannot  be  produced. 

24.228.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  May  I  ask  you 
what  is  the  evidence  of  vaccine  existing  without  a 
vesicle  ?— I  have  here  an  extract  from  Ffeiffer,  who 
was  reporter  to  the  Medical  Congress  in  Germany 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  refers  to  a  number  of  au- 
thorities whose  experiments  support  his  view  that  an 
eruption  is  not  essential. 

24.229.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Are  you  aware  whether 
any  of  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
vaccinated,  but  in  whom  no  vesicle  was  found,  were 
submitted  to  any  test  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
no  further  reference  beyond  what  is  there.  I  have  a 
second  reference  here  in  a  book  of  Schultz,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Government  vaccination  station  in 
Berlin,  a  man  of  large  experience,  whom  I  know 
personally;  this  is  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  and 
on  page  46  he  refers  to  experiments  made  by  Pfeitfer 
upon  calves,  by  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  animals 
at  the  height  of  the  vaccination  period,  when  they 
were  at  the  acme  of  the  infectious  condition.  Those 
calves  were  found  by  experiment  to  have  been  protected 
by  the  transfusion  of  this  blood,  without  any  eruption 
occurring. 

24.230.  What  would  have  been  the  test  upon  them  ? 
— I  presume  it  would  have  been  a  subsequent  vaccina- 
tion to  see  whether  they  were  susceptible  or  not. 

24.231.  (Chairman.)  What  is  that  passage? — It  runs 
in  this  way: — "  Pfeiffer  by  means  of  a  transfusion  of 
"  the  blood  of  vaccinated  animals,  taken  at  the  acme 

*  Sinrfi  this  evidence  was  given,  some  proof  has  been  obtained  that 
the  protective  substance  is  present  in  the  blood,  but  in  exceedingly 
small  quantity.— T.W.H. 
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"  of  the  development  of  their  pocks,  rendered  other 
"  calvca  immune  to  a  subsequent  experimental  inocu- 
"  lation."  The  author,  Schultz,  mentions  here  that  ho 
himself  repeated  the  experiment  with  a  negative 
result ;  he  does  not  say  with  regard  to  the  eruption  ; 
he  does  not  explain  himself  as  to  that,  but  apparently 
with  reference  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  trans- 
fused blood. 

24  232.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  know  Chau- 
veau's  experiment  ?— Yes. 

24  233.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to 
add?— Dr.  Collins  asked  me  at  Question  24.129,  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  there  being  a  constitutional  affec- 
tion whether  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
calf' was  constitutionally  affected  when  I  performed 
the  experiment  of  variolation.  As  a  proof  of  the 
constitutional  affection  I  might  say  that  there  is 
almost  invariably  an  increase  of  temperature  in  a 
vaccinated  calf  during  the  evolution  of  the  pocks;  in 
fact  you  can  fairly  well  judge  as  to  the  coming  success 
or  failure  of  your  vaccinations  by  the  increase  of 
temperature ;  it  is  fairly  pathognominic,  just  as  in 
Pasteur's  experiments  in  rabies,  one  can  always  tell 
whether  the  rabbit  is  going  to  become  rabid  or  not 
by  taking  its  temperature  daily  ;  the  temperature  will 
rise  before  the  rabies  occurs.  So  here  the  temperature 
rises  before  the  pocks  rise,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a 
strong  indication  that  there  is  a  constitutional  affection 
when  you  have  a  general  fever  ;  in  addition  there  is 
the  fact  that  the  animal  variolated  was  subsequently 
found  to  have  been  rendered  refractory  to  vaccination, 
which  is  proof  of  constitutional  affection  caused  by  the 
variolation. 

24.234.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  think  you  said  the 
calf  exhibited  certain  other  symptoms,  such  as  being 
off  its  food  ? — That  particular  calf  did,  but  it  is  general 
experience  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  a  patho- 
gnominic rise  of  temperature  under  vaccination. 

24.235.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  your  results  the  possibility  of 
contamination  with  actual  vaccine  matter? — My  evi- 
dence already  given  says  so ;  and  I  have  considered 
these  things  carefully  since  :  it  appears  to  me  to  be  from 
the  dates  and  the  appearance  of  the  pocks  on  the  vario- 
lated calf,  and  their  character,  which  was  quite  different 
from  anything  that  is  usual  in  vaccination,  apart  from 
the  physical  difficulty  of  such  contamination,  that  any 
question  of  such  contamination  is  inconceivable. 

24.236.  Had  you  calves  undergoing  vaccination  in 
the  ordinary  way  on  your  premises  at  the  same  time  ? 
— We  had  bad  a  week  before. 

24.237.  You  had  had  so  recently  as  the  week  before  ? 
—Yes. 

24.238.  In  what  stage  was  that  calf?— That  calf 
disappeared  the  week  before ;  it  went  off  the  premises. 

24,230.  Had  you  more  than  one  calf  on  the  premises 
at  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

24.240.  Had  you  at  the  time  this  experiment  was 
going  on  ? — No ;  there  was  no  other  calf  there,  and 
had  not  been  for  a  week. 

24.241.  Was  the  same  stabling  used? — -Yes,  the 
same  premises  were  used,  but  not  the  same  stalls, 
nor  even  the  same  side  of  the  building ;  the  same 
stalls  had  not  been  used  for  two  months  or  more 
before.  I  should  think  three  months  before.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  more  possibility  of  there  being  any 
infection  there  than  there  is  in  any  laboratory.  Your 
implication  would  mean  this ;  that  you  should  never 
perform  a  second  operation  in  a  hospital ;  that  you 
should  knock  it  down  and  build  a  new  one ;  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  a  laboratory — that  you  should 
knock  it  down  and  build  another  one  when  you  want  to 
inoculate  a  second  mouse.  Besides,  even  when  you 
want  it  you  do  not  so  readily  succeed  in  vaccinating 
your  calves. 

24.242.  I  understand  that  you  admitted  so  far,  in 
answer  to  Professor  Michael  Poster,  that  that  might 
explain  your  experiments  ? — Yes,  it  is  conceivable  ; 
that  is  all. 

24.243.  Do  you  claim  to  have  confirmed  all  Ceely's 
results  ? — Yes,  all  his  chief  conclusions. 

24.244.  Then  you  claim  to  have  converted  small-pox 
into  cow-pox  ? — Yes. 

24.245.  Is  not  that  precisely  the  point  which  Chau- 
veau's  experiments  entirely  negative  ? — Upon  some  of 
the  points  I  certainly  think  Chauveau  was  not  right. 
If  Chauveau  would  repeat  my  experiments,  or  would 
repeat  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Haccius  and  Eternod, 
of  Geneva,  and  would  not  use  heifers  of,  perhaps,  a 
year  or  two  old,  but  would  use  calves,  and  would  use 


variolous  material  taken  at  the  same  age  as  they  and  Mr.  T.  TP. 
I  took  ours,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  whatever  that    Hime,  M.  V. 

he  wouldgctthe  same  results.   I  should  like  to  mention   

an  interesting  fact  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge    2'  Joty  1892. 

bearing  on  the  question.   I  sent  some  of  my  material  to   

Professor  Nocard  at  Alfort  to  use  ;  he  wrote  and  told 
me  that  he  had  perfect  success  with  it  on  a  caif,  but  on 
a  genissehe  failed,  which  would  look  as  if  it  still  re- 
tained some  of  its  primitive  properties,  and  would  not 
take  upon  the  more  aged  animal. 

24.246.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Do  you  know  whether  ho 
had  previously  accepted  Chauveau's  view  ? — I  think  he 
had.  Since  then  T.  have  also  had  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Voigt,  of  Hamburg,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  got  perfect  vesicles  with  my  variola-vuccme,  and  in 
one  respect  he  verifies  my  statement  by  showing  that 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  maturity  of  the  material  I 
sent  him,  when  inserted  in  calves,  it  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  his  own  variola-vaccine  of  1881 ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  a  longer  time  in  coming  to  maturity  than  the 
ordinary  vaccine.  That  is  an  interesting  point  on  which 
stress  is  laid  by  various  authorities.  Pfeiffer,  of  Wei- 
mar, gives  a  table  showing  the  progress  of  various  stocks 
of  vaccine,  and  the  way  the  period  of  maturation 
varies  after  some  time.  The  table  is  really  Voigt's, 
though  I  have  it  in  Pfeiffcr's  book.  The  old  Passy 
stock,  established  in  1836,  became  three  days  shorter  at 
the  expiration  of  eight  years  ;  the  old  Beaugency  stock, 
which  is  very  largely  used  throughout  Europe,  in  16 
years  got  three  days  shorter.  Voigt's  own  stock  in  one 
year  became  four  days  shorter  ;  this  last  is,  of  course, 
inoculated  small-pox  on  a  calf.  The  others  were  sup- 
posed to  be  what  is  known  as  spontaneous  cow-pox  ; 
that  is  to  say,  nobody  knew  exactly  how  it  origi- 
nated in  the  animal  which  was  found  to  suffering  from 
it  ;  and  in  Jenner's  stock  the  variation  has  been  five 
days  in  39  years.  So  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference.  Voigt's  has  shortened  four  days  in  one 
year,  whereas  in  Jenner's  stock  he  says  there  has  been 
a  shortening  of  five  days  in  39  years. 

24.247.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  thought  your 
calf  No.  II.  was  at  its  height  on  the  fourth  day? — It 
was  somewhat  later. 

24.248.  The  lymph  was  limpid,  was  it  not  ?— Yes, 

24.249.  Is  not  that  the  ordinary  period  ? — I  took  the 
material  from  calf  No.  I.,  as  soon  as  it  was  to  be  had 
abundantly,  but  the  great  point  is  to  know  when  it 
would  become  purulent,  not  when  it  was  possible  to  get 
any  ;  because  I  should  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
some  material  from  the  calf  at  the  end  of  two  days, 
and  material  quite  fit  for  use ;  since  in  the  child  it  may 
be  got  long  before  the  eighth  day.  Jenner  often  took 
it  on  the  fifth  day. 

24.250.  Is  Voigt  referring  in  the  date  he  gives  to 
the  date  of  its  becoming  purulent? — "  Maturation  and 
"  dying  of  the  pustules,"  he  calls  it. 

24.251.  Not  to  the  time  at  which  lymph  can  be 
taken  ? — And  the  falling  off  of  the  scab  ;  it  is  the  dif- 
ference between  those  times  ;  and  Jenner  himself  states 
that  he  frequently  took  vaccine  on  the  fifth  day,  from 
a  child.  Perhaps  Sir  James  Paget  will  have  noticed 
that  in  the  original  MS.  letter  of  Jenner  I  lent  him  the 
other  day. 

24.252.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Assuming  that  you  have  been 
very  successful  in  transforming  sinall-pox  into  cow-pox, 
can  you  equally  transform  cow-pox  into  small-pcx  ? — 
No,  biu  one  might  deny  many  things,  because  you  cannot 
prove  a  contrary  ;  a  man  might  say,  it  is  quite  true 
that  you  allege  that  a  boy  under  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion can  become  a  man,  but  until  you  make  that  man 
into  a  boy  I  will  not  believe  my  own  senses  ;  I  believe 
you  are  telling  me  a  fable. 

24.253.  (Sir  Gfuyer  Hunter.)  Have  yoxr  experi- 
mentalised in  that  direction  that  Dr.  Collins  has 
suggested  ? — -No  ;  the  human  being  is  the  only  subject 
in  which  you  can  produce  true  small-pox,  and  the  ex- 
periment has  been  done  upon  such  a  large  scale,  in  the 
way  of  vaccination. 

24.254.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  not  the  very'  experiment  of 
inoculating  cow-pox  upon  human  beings  precisely 
the  converse  experiment  of  inoculating  small-pox  on 
cows  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  brought  out  to  the  same 
condition  as  in  the  case  of  cows. 

24.255.  Do  you  regard  cow-pox  as  the  small-pox  of 
the  cow  ? — I  certainly  believe  that  cow-pox  is  a  trans- 
formed small-pox.  *'  Small-pox  "  of  the  "  cow '"' is  a 
thing  that  one  does  not  quite  understand.  If  you  mean 
that  the  result  of  variolating  a  calf  is  the  same  as  cow- 
pox,  I  think  there  is  indubitable  evidence  to  that 
effect. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  24,256.  Then  although  small-pox  inoculated  upon  a 
Hhne,  M.D.    cow  will  produce  vaccine,  you  cannot  conceive  any 

  means  by  which  the  vaccine  can  be  again  returned  to 

27  July  1892.    small-pox? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  desirable  experi- 
  ment.    I  think  the  possession  of  the  secret  of  manu- 
facturing small-pox  is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

25.257.  You  distinguish,  of  course,  between  the 
scientific  and  the  social  desirability? — You  allude  to 
the  scientific  side  of  the  question.  If  you  asked  me 
whether  I  could  extinguish  small-pox  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  do  so ;  to  manufacture  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
possible,  but  certainly  undesirable,  except  as  a  scientific 
result  which  would  be  supremely  interesting. 

24.258.  Was  not  the  result  of  Chauveau's  experiment 
to  produce  a  small  outbreak  of  small-pox? — Yes. 

24.259.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Was  that,  from  any  one 
who  had  previously  had  small-pox  transformed  into 
vaccine  ? — He  produced  small-pox  by  using  material 
from  a  bovine  upon  which  he  had  inoculated  variola, 
and  unfortunately  it  produced  variola  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  such  true  variola  that  it  spread  by  infection. 

24.260.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  mother 
caught  it  ? — Yes. 

24.261.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  But  did  he  ever  do  that 
by  taking  lymph  from  a  child  in  whom  from  a  variolated 
cow  anything  similar  to  vaccine  vesicle  had  been 
produced  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

24.262.  Therefore  the  cases  in  which  he  propagated 
small-pox  were  cases  in  which  the  inoculation  produced 
conditions  unlike  those  of  vaccine  ? — Quite  so  ;  he 
produced  only  the  papule,  which  is  quite  unlike 
anything  that  is  produced  in  the  bovine  when  it  has 
been  successfully  variolated  ;  whether  it  was  the  same 
variolous  matter  that  he  had  originally  placed  there 
or  not  is  a  thing  that  will  always  remain  in  doubt. 

24.263.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  know  his 
argument  in  reference  to  it  ? — Yes. 

24.264.  Do  you  think  that  is  conclusive  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

24.265.  Do  you  know  what  his  argument  is ;  that  it 
could  not  be  old  material;  that  he  injected  the  small- 
pox, the  variola  upon  an  animal  which  had  been 
rendered  immune  by  previous  vaccination,  and  he  took 
from  the  place  of  insertion  material  in  the  same  way  as 
he  had  taken  it  from  his  papule,  and  that  was  without 
effect  ?— Yes. 

24.266.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Would  you  consider  the 
doctrine  of  the  tranformation  of  variola  into  vaccine  to 
be  disproved  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  in  variolating 
a  cow,  and  from  the  cow  variolating,  as  he  would  call 
it,  certain  children,  in  some  it  produced  the  likeness  of 
small-pox,  and  in  some  the  likeness  of  vaccine  ? — I 
think  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  variola  may  have 
been  got  from  a  variolated  cow  cannot  at  all  invalidate 
the  fact  that  in  other  cases  variola  was  not  got  from  a 
variolated  cow,  but  instead  of  it  vaccinia.  Here  are  a 
number  of  gentlemen  saying,  "We  have  inoculated 
"  children  from  variolated  bovines,  and  we  got  true  vac- 
"  cine."  Another  gentleman  says,  "  I  did  not  get  it  "  ; 
but  his  failure  cannot  affect  the  positive  results  of  the 
others,  I  think. 

24.267.  Would  it  not  rather  imply  a  very  close  rela- 
tion between  variola  and  vaccine,  if  in  some  cases 
variola  is  produced,  and  in  others  vaccine  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  the  origin  of  the  two. 

24.268.  (Chairman.)  Only  if  you  compare  the  one  set 
of  experiments  with  the  other,  you  doubt  whether  the 
fact  of  variolation  and  not  vaccination  resulting  in  one 
set  of  cases  was  not  due  to  some  extent  to  a  difference 
of  treatment  from  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
other  result  was  arrived  at  ? — Yes.  One  would  think 
the  experiment  could  not  have  been  quite  performed  in 
the  same  way. 

24.269.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  Chauveau  in  any  of  his 
operations  get  anything  resembling  vaccine  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  He  contests  the  whole  thing ;  he  is  a  most 
voluminous  writer,  and  I  do  not  like  to  give  a  general 
answer,  but  he  contests  the  whole  question  of  producing 
cow-pox  by  variolation  of  bovines. 

24.270.  And  the  dispute  is  based  upon  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  experiments  ?  — It  is. 

24.271.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Surely  h?  does  not 
contest  the  possibility  ;  he  says  that  in  every  case  that 
he  has  treated  he  has  failed  ? — Yes,  but  he  goes  much 
farther  than  that ;  he  is  very  dogmatic. 

24.272.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  very  distinct  sen- 
tence in  his  works  in  which  he  says  that  theoretical 


views  would  be  satisfied,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
vaccinia  was  only  variola  modified  ;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  possibility ;  he  simply  says  that  his  results  do  not 
permit  him  to  hold  that  view?— I  think  he  is  much  too 
eminent  and  philosophical  an  investigator  to  deny  that 
the  thing  might  possibly  be  done. 

24.273.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Have  you  read  his  paper : 
"  Sur  la  Transformation  des  Virus  ?" — I  have. 

24.274.  Have  you  quoted  from  that  ?_ Yes,  I  quoted 
it  on  the  last  occasion.  ! 

24.275.  You  know  what  he  says  of  the  lymph  sent  him 
by  Haccius  and  Eternod  P— Yes,  that  it  was  small-pox. 

24.276.  But  small-pox  more  or  less  attenuated  ?  Yes, 

it  is  most  extraordinary. 

24.277.  And  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  any 
demonstration  of  its  being  so  ? — Yes. 

24.278.  That  the  observations  of  Haccius  and  Eternod 

had  been  too  few  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  them  ?  

Yes. 

k  24,279.  He  says  I  have  some  inclination  to  believe 
that  this  lymph  contained  variolous  virus  more  or 

"  less  attenuated;  but  unhappily  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  a  demonstration  of  it.  These  demonstrations 
would  only  be  possible  with  a  great  number  of  human 

"  beings  ;  and  those  have  not  been  made  by  Haccius 

"  and  Eternod  ?— Yes. 

24.280.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  read  a  work  by 
Surgeon  Major  W.  G.  King,  of  Madras,  on  the  culti- 
vation of  animal  vaccine  from  small-pox  ?— I  have  not 
seen  his  paper. 

24.281.  I  notice  he  states  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
' '  at  that  constant  endeavours  have  been  made  to  prove 
"  in  practice,  a  matter  comfortable  in  theory."  Ao-ain 
he  says,  "Dr.  Simpson,  Health  Oflicer  of  Calcutta. 
"  when  in  Aberdeen,  started  a  stock,  which  was  for 
"  some  time  in  use  in  the  London  animal  vaccine 
"  station."  Then  I  notice  he  says,  speaking  of  India, 
"  In  this  country  the  matter  is  one  of  peculiar  im- 
"  portance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  most  desirable  to  prove 
"  to  natives  that  the  vaccine  disease  is  true  small  - 
"  pox  modified  in  virulence  and  deprived  of  infective- 
"  ness  by  passing  through  the  holy    cow ;  "  which 

apparently  would  have  a  special  bearing  for  India  ?  

No  doubt  it  would  tend  to  remove  some  prejudice  there. 

24.282.  Did  I  understand  that  you  regarded  the 
action  of  vaccine  as  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  protec- 
tive albumose  ? — Yes. 

24.283.  I  think  you  cited  abrine  as  an  analogous 
case  ? — Abrine  is  not  a  microbic  infection,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  analogous  ;  you  have  only  one  sore  produced  at 
the  place  of  insertion,  and  if  it  produced  blood  disease 
proper  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  microbes 
from  without  you  would  expect  a  multiple  rash.  But 
the  reference  I  made  to  abrine  was  only  to  show  by 
analogy  that  there  were  cases  of  protection  varying  in 
degree  of  efficiency. 

24.284.  You  would  expect  that  anything  analogous 
to  abrine  would  act  by  way  of  a  chemical  product 
rather,  than  of  a  micro-organism  ? — That  is  so. 

24.285.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  other  viruses 
which  produce  what  would  be  recognised  as  the  vaccine 
vesicle  other  than  cow-pox,  and,  in  your  opinion 
variola ?— When  you  say,  "in  my  opinion,"  I  have 
seen  vaccine  very  like  variola,  but  I  have  never  seen 
variola  like  vaccine.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
virus  that  does  produce  anything  that  could  be  con- 
fused with  it. 

24.286.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  Erench  authors 
use  the  term  "Maladies  vaccinogenes  " ? — I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  term. 

24.287.  Are  you  aware  that  in  France  vaccine  is 
largely  produced  from  a  disease  of  the  horse?— I 
believe  it  is. 

24.288.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  a  vaccine 
vesicle  is  so  produced? — None  whatever.  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

24.289.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  a  vaccine  vesicle  has  been  produced  by  the 
virus  of  cattle  plague? — I  have  seen  it  asserted  in 
print. 

24.290.  Are  you  aware  that  that  statement  is  borne 
out  by  Mr.  Ceeiy  before  the  Cattle  Plague  Commis- 
sion ? — I  take  it  as  correct  that  he  said  so  if  you  assert 
it. 

24.291.  He  would  be  a  good  authority  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vaccine  vesicle?— An  excellent  autho- 
rity. 
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24  292.  Are  you  aware  that  a  vaccine  vesicle  has 
been  produced,  or  has  been  claimed  to  be  produced, 
from  a  disease  of  the  sheep,  variola  ovina  ?— When  I 
said  I  did  not  know  of  any  other  disease  I  was  not 
referring  to  these,  because  I  class  these  as  being  of  a 
similar  character,  except  the  cattle  plague. 

24  293.  Have  you  ever  seen  natural  cow-pox? — 
Never.  I  have  inquired  largely  about  it  in  Yorkshire 
anion"  farmers  and  other  people,  to  ascertain  if  they 
have  'ever  seen  it,  but  I  haVe  never  been  able  to  get 
any  reference  to  anything  like  it  amongst  farmers  in 
the  district. 

24,294.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  an  out- 
break of  natural  cow-pox  has  been  traced  to  the  infec- 
tion of  human  variola? — At  this  moment  I  cannot 
recollect  any. 

24,295  Do  you  believe  that  human  variola  is  the 
one  and  only  source  of  natural  cow-pox  ? — That  is  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  form  any  definite  opinion  upon. 
It  seems  something  in  favour  of  it  that  it  should  be 
sometimes  due  to  human  variola,  but  I  have  no  positive 
evidence  whatever  that  I  know  of  on  the  subject. 

24.296.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  lymph 
which  you  had  obtained  by  your  experimental  inocula- 
tion of  variola  upon  the  calf  you  proposed  to  give  up 
after  some  20  generations  ? — At  present  I  have  no  other 
object  in  view  ;  it  was  simply  an  experimental  thing  ; 
one  does  not  know  what  may  turn  up  in  the  course  of 
a  research  ;  one  changes  one's  mind  very  often. 

24.297.  You  would  not  substitute  it  for  the  ordinary 
lymph  ? — I  think  not,  on  the  ground  of  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 

24.298.  You  state  in  a  footnote  to  your  paper  : — "  It 
"  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  variola-vaccine 
"  developed  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  related 
"  above  is  in  no  way  associated  with  the  calf- vaccine — 
"  never  humanised —  which  I  supply  for  vaccination. 
"  There  has  never  been  any  association  of  them 
"  whatever?  " — It  is  simply  a  question  of  prejudice. 

24.299.  Is  the  lymph  which  you  supply  for  vaccina- 
tion that  of  which  I  see  an  advertisement  on  page  52  of 
the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  the  same  paper  in 
which  your  article  appears  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

24.300.  T  notice  you  state  in  the  advertisement 
"  'Conserve'  as  used  by  Public  Vaccinators  in  Ger- 
"  many  (specially  recommended)  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  &c, 
"  according  to  quantity.  Eeissner's  powder  and  other 
"  forms,  as  desired,  on  reasonable  notice.  Postage 
"  Id." ;  would  you  tell  me  what  the  "  Conserve"  is, 
and  what  "  Eeissner's  powder  "  is  ? — The  Conserve  is  a 
scraping  of  the  pock,  mixed  up  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  glycerine  to  make  it  keep  moist.  Eeissner's  powder 
is  the  same  material  dessicated  rapidly  and  ground 
up  into  a  fine  powder  so  as  not  to  be  moist  but  dry. 

24.301.  Do  you  think  the  adventitious  material  which 
is  employed  is  likely  to  have  any  undesirable  effect  ? — 
That  is  the  glycerine  ;  the  glycerine  was  recommended 
by  the  German  Commission  as  a  permissible  thing,  and 
it  is  authorised  by  the  German  law  to  be  used ;  and 
seeing  that  material  prepared  in  the  same  way  has  been 
long  generally  used  now  over  almost  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, the  country,  where  probably  vaccination  is  better 
attended  to  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  I  may  say  in  this  country 
also,  for  the  vaccination  of  the  British  Army,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  Navy  as  well,  I  think  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  disadvantageous. 

24.302.  I  think  you  also  issue  a  circular,  do  you  not, 
to  practitioners,  and  others  ? — I  have  done  so. 

24.303.  I  notice  you  state  in  the  circular  : — "  The 
"  source  of  my  lymph  is  a  recent  spontaneous  case  of 
"  cow-pox  which  occurred  at  Bouge  near  Namur  in 
"  Belgium."  Is  that  ihe  same  source  bJiat  Dr.  Warlo- 
mont  employed  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The  Belgian  Go- 
vernment, until  the  outbreak  at  Bouge,  used  either 
Beaugency  or  Passy  lymph,  but  after  using  this  new 
one  experimentally,  they  abandoned  the  other.  I  do 
not  think  Warlomont  had  anything  to  do  with  that ; 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  old  friend.  I  cannot  assert 
that  positively,  but  I  know  the  discovery  of  the  stock 
at  Bouge  is  long  posterior  to  Warlomont's  celebrity 
as  a  vaccinator. 

24.304.  I  notice  you  state  in  the  circular :  "  The 
"  calves  are  all  carefully  selected  and  are  examined 
"  and  approved  of  by  an  experienced  veterinary 
"  surgeon,  Mr.  J.  S.  Carter " ;  is  that  the  same  Mr. 
Carter  who  examined  the  calf  that  you  experimented 
upon  ? — Yes. 

24.305.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 


24.306.  I  notice  in  the  prices  of  the  different  vaccines 
that  you  furnish,  a  great  variation  ;  is  that  merely  a 
question  of  quantity,  or  is  there  a  difference  of  selec- 
tion. "  Eeissner's  powders,  20s.  a  phial  ? — Eeissner's 
powder  is  rather  a  troublesome  thing  to  make.  You 
have  to  collect  it,  and  dry  it-;  and  the  conserve  in  the 
same  way  is  fortunately  very  much  cheaper  than  the 
tubes,  because  the  collecting  of  the  lymph  in  capillary 
tubes  from  the  calf  is  a  very  laborious  and  time- 
robbing  thing.  So  far  as  the  original  selection  goes 
there  is  no  difference,  all  forms  are  from  equally  good 
pocks. 

24.307.  Do  you  think  Eeissner's  powder  is  likely  to 
decompose? — Not  if  it  is  kept  perfectly  dry  ;  it  might 
become  inert,  but  would  not  decompose. 

24.308.  Then  you  mention  "  One  excised  pock,  20s."  ? 
— That  is  the  removal  of  the  entire  pock ;  they  use 
that  in  Italy  at  times  ;  it  is  generally  preserved  in 
glycerine,  and  then  they  rub  it  up  as  they  require  it. 

24.309.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely  to  decompose  ? — 
I  have  never  known  it  to  be  used  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  likely  to  decompose,  of  course. 

24.310.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Are  you  aware  of  a 
statement  made  by  Surgeon-General  Cornish  in  tho 
"  British  Medical  Journal"  with  reference  to  Surgeon- 
General  King  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service  having 
succeeded  in  inoculating  a  calf  with  small-pox  virus, 
and  having  passed  the  lymph  through  seven  other 
calves,  and  that  he  is  using  that  lymph  so  obtained 
now  for  purposes  of  vaccination  throughout  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  ? — I  only  know  that  which  you  have 
stated. 

24.311.  He  states  that  the  results  have  been  so  excel- 
lent that  he  has  gradually  replaced  the  whole  of  his 
stock  of  vaccine  lymph  by  the  new  lymph  p — -That  is 
so ;  and  quite  right  too. 

24.312.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  are  aware,  are 
you  not,  that  a  good  deal  of  error  and  confusion  havb 
been  current  regarding  the  source  of  vaccine  lymph  ? — 
Yes.  I  know  that  there  are  people  who  have  strange 
ideas  upon  the  subject. 

24.313.  That  is  a  condition  which  naturally  would 
arise  around  every  question  of  this  sort  ? — Yes. 

24.314.  Do  you  know  of  any  evidence  at  all  compar- 
able to  that  to  be  derived  from  the  experiments  of 
Ceely,  Badcock,  Simpson,  [and  yourself,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  of  others,  to  show  that  vaccine  lymph 
has  any  other  source  than  from  variola  ? — No,  there 
is  only  the  evidence  so  far  as  I  know  of  Jenner's 
early  theory  with  reference  to  the  grease  of  the  horse, 
but,  that  I  say,  is  not  comparable  with  later  experi- 
ence. 

24.315.  But  we  must  separate  theory  and  speculation 
from  the  facts  which  evidence  reveals  ? — I  know  of  no 
other  evidence  which  is  reliable  showing  any  other 
source. 

24.316.  Not  comparable  with  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  authorities  I  have  quoted  ? — Not  in  quality 
nor  quantity. 

2^,317.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  not  paid 
any  attention  to  the  cases  quoted  by  Dr.  Collins  as  to 
the  transformation  in  India  of  the  virus  of  the  cattle 
plague  ? — I  do  not  know  the  details  of  it. 

24.318.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Your  absence  of  knowledge 
may  not  imply  an  absence  of  the  evidence  ? — By  no 
means. 

24.319.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  It  only  means 
that  you  are  not  prepared  to  criticise  it  ? — I  am  not. 

24.320.  If  I  said  there  were  great  failures  in  the 
evidence  you  would  not  be  able  to  contradict  me  ? — No, 
I  have  no  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  do  not  like  to 
hazard  one. 

24.321.  (Chairman!)  You  have,  I  believe,  some  sug- 
gestions to  make  to  the  Commission  with  reference 
to  the  administration  of  the  vaccination  laws,  and 
proposed  amendments? — There  are  one  or  two  points 
bearing  upon  that  subject  that  I  should  like  to  refer  to. 

24.322.  What  is  the  first  of  those  ? —I  would  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  what 
I  am  about  to  suggest  is  entirely  the  result  of  my 
personal  experience  as  Medical  Officer  of  two  very  large 
towns,  Sheffield  and  Bradford  ;  in  both  of  those  towns 
we  had  at  one  time  or  another  threatenings  of  small- 
pox, and  I  had  in  that  way  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  existing  regime  worked  in  respect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  existing  vaccination  laws  by  a  body 
distinct  from  the  sanitary  authority.  Then  there  is 
another  point  connected  with  this  which  I  would  ask 
you  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  practically  speaking,  the 
question  of  compulsion   and   the   administration  of 
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Mr.  T,  \V.  public  vaccination  really  only  bears  upon  the  poor, 
Hime,  M.D.    and  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  all  things 

  that  bear  irksomely  upon  that  part  of  the  population 

27  July  1892.    who  can  less  easily  help  themselves  than  the  more 

  comfortable  classes,  should.as  far  as  possible.be  removed. 

The  rich  can  help  themselves  in  many  ways  ;  they  can 
select  their  own  times  and  persons  and  material,  whereas 
the  poor  cannot  do  so  ;  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  some  modification  of  the  existing  regulations 
should  be  considered  with  this  view,  that  it  is  the  poor 
and  ignorant  people  who  mainly  are  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  vaccination  laws.  The  first  sugges- 
tion which  I  would  venture  to  make  would  be  this  : 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  public  vaccination  laws 
should  be  enforced  rather  by  public  sanitary  authorities 
than  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  very  fact  that  the 
public  health  authority  is  an  elective  authority  ism  its 
favour  ;  they  are  directly  interested  in  sanitary  matters.; 
the  prevention  of  disease  is  their  main  function  in  one 
direction  or  another  ;  the  public  in  all  large  towns  are 
beginning  now  to  take  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  sanitary  authority  called  oyer  the  coals 
very  severely  by  the  press  and  the  public  in  places 
where  disease  prevails,  the  sanitary  authority  being 
looked  upon  as  negligent  or  wanting  in  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  duty  if  preventible  disease  is  allowed 
to  prevail. 

24.323.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  are  referring,  are  you 
not,  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past  ? — And  to  the 
feeling  of  the  present  day. 

24.324.  The  Act  of  1891  laid  it  down  definitely  that 
the  sanitary  authority  was  the  responsible  body  ;  that 
in  the  event  of  any  preventible  disease  breaking  out  the 
ratepayers  could  obtain  summary  jurisdiction  without 
proceeding  by  indictment,  as  was  the  case  formerly  P — 
You  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  repeating  my 
argument  that  it  is  the  sanitary  authority  which  is 
responsible  for  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and,  that,  therefore,  so  very  important  a  preventive 
measure  as  the  vaccination  laws  ought  prima  facie  to 
be  in  their  hands ;  that  is  my  argument.  Another 
fact  which  I  would  mention  makes  this  much  more 
important.  In  the  great  majority  of  large  towns 
now  and  in  districts  also  they  have  compulsory 
notification.  Here  you  have  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  possession  of  all  information  in  reference  to 
patients,  where  they  reside,  and  so  on,  and  all  details  ; 
but  he  is  not  the  vaccinator  and  he  has  no  authority  to 
vaccinate ;  whereas  the  Public  Vaccinator  has  none  of 
this  information ;  he  has  no  notification  served  upon 
him.  Of  course  in  any  very  well-regulated  town  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  will  undoubtedly  communi- 
cate as  early  as  possible  to  the  Public  Vaccinator  all 
information  with  reference  to  cases  of  small-pox ;  but 
that  divided  function  is  a  cause  of  delay.  It  means  at 
the  best  than  you  must  have  these  two  authorities 
working  together  upon  very  amicable  terms,  otherwise 
yon  have  a  failure  to  secure  vaccination  ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, sanitary  authorities  and  Boards  of  Guardians  do 
not  always  hit  it  off  very  comfortably.  I  know  a,  case 
where  a  Public  Vaccinator  called  upon  the  Medical 
Officer  and  gave  him  a  good  rating  for  having  the 
audacity  to  vaccinate  his  sanitary  inspectors.  Small-pox 
was  very  badly  there,  and  the  Medical  Officer  thought 
it  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to  vaccinate  all  the  inspec- 
tors, but  the  Public  Vaccinator  did  not  think  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  it.  One  can  quite  see  .that  this  feeling 
amongst  people  more  or  less  human,  as  one  might  say, 
can  easily  prevail,  and  I  think  that  its  existence  is  a  very 
strong  ground  for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  being 
the  person  primarily  responsible  for  vaccination.  Then 
I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  asso- 
ciation with  pauperism  and  the  parish,  where  the  vac- 
cination officer  is  the  parochial  officer.  I  am  speaking 
especially  of  districts  I  know,  manufacturing  districts. 
They  do  not  altogether  like  this  association  with  the 
parish  ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  pauperism  about  it,  and  I 
know  from  personal  experience  that  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  has  very  much  less  difficulty  in  securing  vacci- 
nations and  re-vaccinations  in  times  of  epidemic  than 
parochial  officers  have.  I  might  speak  of  what  oc- 
curred to  myself  at  Bradford.  We  had  several  cases  of 
small-pox  there  I  at  once  sent  off  word  by  cab  to  the 
clerk  to  the  Guardians,  to  tell  him  and  to  urge  him  to 
send  down  his  officer  to  vaccinate ;  his  officer  went 
down  and  did  what  he  could,  but  nobody  would  allow 
him  to  vaccinate  them,  whereas  I  vaccinated  98  per- 
sons in  one  street.  I  had  calf  vaccine  for  one  tiling, 
which  induced  people  to  get  themselves  done.  That 
shows  how  the  public  will  readily  receive  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  whose  business  is  the  prevention  cf 


disease,  while  they  have  considerable  objection  to  being 
treated  by  the  parochial  officer. 

24.325.  (Chairman.)  Your  next  point,  I  think,  is  as 
to  the  obligation  to  allow  lymph  to  be  taken  from  the 
arm? — Yes;  that  is  a  point  of  some  importance.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
parent,  that  I  know  from  my  own  and  other  people's 
experience ;  the  parents  have  very  great  objection  to  it. 
I  think  the  objection  is  partly  a  reasonable  one,  and 
partly  a  sentimental  one,  no  doubt  the  sentimental  one 
is  infinitely  the  stronger  ;  it  influences  the  public  very 
much  more  than  facts  do,  but  I  think  there  is  some  actual 
ground  for  the  unwillingness  that  is  frequently  mani- 
fested. I  think  the  arms  are  much  more  likely  to  become 
inflamed  after  they  have  been  "  opened  "  as  it  is  called, 
in  some  places,  and  vaccine  taken  from  them ;  the 
skin  is  broken,  moisture  exudes,  and  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  dirt  of  various  kinds  will  stick  to  the  arm 
after  that,  than  when  the  arm  has  not  been  opened.  I 
think  the  term  applied  to  the  operation  by  poor  people 
somewhat  expresses  their  feeling  ;  they  call  it  up  in 
Yorkshire  "  cutting  them  a  second  time,"  and  they 
object  to  that  very  much. 

24.326.  (Mr.  Whiibread.)  The  objection  being  to  cut- 
ting the  arm  of  the  child  from  which  the  vaccine 
matter  is  to  come,  is  that  your  objection  ? — The  parent 
brings  the  child  on  the  day  week  to  the  station,  and 
as  the  parent  calls  it,  it  has  to  be  "  cut  a  second  time  ;" 
they  look  upon  it  as  cutting  a  second  time. 

24.327.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  the  parents  ever  refuse  to 
have  it  done  ? — They  do,  frequently. 

24.328.  Is  there  any  remedy  against  them  if  they 
refuse  ? — No  ;  except  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  it 
done  by  law,  if  required. 

24.329.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  effect  would  it 
have  on  the  stock  of  lymph  if  that  operation  were  to  be 
discontinued  ? — That  is  a  point  I  will  refer  to  later  on  ; 
it  would  necessitate  making  good  the  supply. 

24.330.  (Chairman.)  You  propose  that  the  obligation 
to  bring  a  chifd  for  inspection  upon  the  eighth  day 
should  in  some  cases  be  abolished ;  what  cases  do  you 
refer  to  ? — It  is  a  very  hard  thing  upon  poor  people  in 
certain  districts  to  have  to  come  the  distance  they  have 
to  come  notwithstanding  wind,  weather,  or  distance. 
The  parent  is  according  to  law  compelled  to  put  in 
an  appearance  with  the  child  in  order  that  its  arm 
may  be  examined.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  little 
elasticity  about  the  law,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  officer  (no  donbt  the  vaccinator  himself 
is  the  person  best  able  to  judge),  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  go  and  see  the  child  at  its  home,  rather 
than  that  the  child  should  be  obliged  to  come  at 
a  certain  fixed  hour,  two  or  three  o'clock,  in  any 
weather  to  a  certain  place.  I  have  known  great  diffi- 
culties arising  from  this  necessity,  it  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  which  I  think  is  avoidable. 
I  think  it  is  highly  advisable  to  do  away  with  every 
ground  tending  to  produce  unwillingness  to  come  for 
vaccination. 

24.331.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Is  it  not  at  that  time  that 
the  certificate  of  vaccination  is  given  ? — Yes. 

24.332.  How  would  you  make  provision  for  giving 
that  certificate  ? — If  the  vaccinator  arranges  to  go  and 
see  a  child  and  sees  it,  he  can  himself  sign  a  certificate 
that  he  has  seen  the  child  and  that  the  arm  has  taken 
or  not  as  the  case  may  be. 

24.333.  If  the  vaccinator  vaccinates  20  or  30  children 
in  one  day  and  they  live  in  various  districts,  he  could 
hardly  visit  them  all  upon  the  eighth  day  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  probably  the  whole  of  them  would  be  cases 
that  would  recjuire  excusing,  but  I  have  known  cases 
myself  where  a  parent  has  a  lot  of  little  children  to 
look  after  and  it  was  hard  enough  to  get  to  the  station 
to  get  one  of  them  vaccinated,  but  circumstances  arose 
which  made  it  doubly  hard  to  get  back  to  the  station 
upon  the  eighth  day.  I  live  in  a  town  in  which  a  large 
number  of  women  both  married  and  single  go  to  the 
mills,  and  to  have  to  go  to  the  station  means  giving  up 
half  a  day's  work. 

24.334.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  are  now  shifting 
the  responsibility  for  vaccination  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  parent  on  to  the  vaccination  officer  ? — I  think 
the  law  ought  to  take  the  responsibility  when  it 
requires  compulsory  vaccination. 

24.335.  (Mr.  Whitbreacl.)  Is  there  anything  to  prevent 
the  child  being  visited  at  its  home  by  the  vaccinator  ? 
— I  think  the  regulations  apply  to  the  mother  attending 
at  the  vaccination  station  on  the  eighth  day,  and  there 
is  no  arrangement  or  payment  for  the  vaccinator  to 
visit  the  child. 
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24.336.  But  that  is  not  the  law  is  it ;  that  is  only  a 
regulation.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way. 
Practically  has  the  child  of  wealthy  people  to  attend 
the  vaccination  station  to  be  reported  on  ?— Never. 

(Br.  Collins.)  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  1869  says 
"  shall  again  take  the  child." 

(Chairman.)  It  is  compulsory  where  the  operation 
has  been  performed  by  the  Public  Vaccinator. 

24.337.  (Mr.  Whiibread.)  Does  it  allow  no  loop  hole 
for  a  visit  ? — It  would  bo  permissible,  but  it  is  not 
carried  out  in  practice ;  it  is  not  the  vaccinator's  duty. 

24  338.  (Mr.  Bright.)  There  are  cases,  are  there  not, 
where  the  mothers  have  to  carry  their  children  a  great 
distance,  and  often  in  very  wet  weather  to  bo  there  at 
the  due  time  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  in  the  country  districts 
that  evil  is  intensified. 

24,339-  And  with  greater  possibility  of  evil  to  the 
child  by  exposure  ? — Undoubtedly. 

(Chairman.)  Not  only  is  ir  made  obligatory,  but  there 
is  a  distinct  imposition  of  a  penalty.  Section  29  says  : — 
,;  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  be  liable  to  be 
"  proceeded  against  summarily,  and  upon  conviction 
"  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings." 

24.340.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  want  to  transfer  the 
responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the  mother  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  Public  Vaccinator  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  Public  Vaccinator  having  vaccinated,  as  Sir 
James  Paget  said,  20  or  30  cases  in  one  day,  would  on 
the  eighth  day  have  to  make  a  large  circuit,  and  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  that  circuit, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  that  vaccination  was 
successful  or  not,  do  you  think  one  Public  Vaccinator 
would  be  able  to  do  all  that  work  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  suggestion 
J  made.  Say  that  20  or  30  people,  as  you  suggest,  are 
vaccinated  to-day  at  the  station ;  I  have  all  their 
addresses.  Here  is  a  woman  four  miles  off ;  I  say  to 
the  woman,  "  Very  well,  now  you  have  come  to-day  to 
"  get  the  child  vaccinated  and  I  will  come  and  see  it 
"  this  day  week."  The  other  cases  I  see  reside  close 
to  the  station,  and  I  say  to  them,  "  You  will  all  have  to 
"  come  back  again  next  week."  Besides,  even  if  it 
were  so  I  would  say  that  vaccination-law  is  made  for 
the  people  and  not  the  people  for  the  vaccination-law, 
that  all  law  should  be  made  for  the  people  and  not  the 
people  for  the  law. 

24.341.  (Chairman)  "Would  you  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  Public  Vaccinator  to  see  the  child  elsewhere  when 
it  lived  more  than  a  certain  distance  from  the  station  ? 
— I  would. 

24.342.  You  think  that  that  burden  and  that  duty 
should  fall  upon  the  State  who  order  the  vaccination  ? 
— Yes.  I  think 'that  if  the  State  ordered  it  the  State 
should  regulate  it  in  such  an  manner  that  it  should  be 
carried  out  with  as  little  irksomeness  as  possible. 

24.343.  Your  next  point  has  reference  to  the  abolition 
of  the  rules  as  to  public  vaccination  only  being  done 
in  a  public  station  at  one  fixed  hour  ? — I  make  that 
suggestion  in  consequence  of  the  very  rigid  character 
of  the  present  regulations.    At  the  present  time  a 
Public  Vaccinator  is  not  allowed,  except  by  special 
resolution  of  his  Board,  to  vaccinate  at  any  other  time 
or  place  than  those  fixed  for  his  station ;  and  that 
leads,  I  think,  to  considerable  difficulties.   I  venture  to 
think  no  sufficient  reason  whatever  exists  why  the  vac- 
cinator should  not  vaccinate,  for  instance,  at  his  own 
house  at  certain  times ;  if  the  working  men  or  work- 
ing women  could  come  more  conveniently  to  his  house 
in  the  evening  than  go  to  the  station  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  day,  I  see  no  valid  objection  to  their  going  there. 
This  difficulty  tells  against  re-vaccinations  in  the  same 
way.    It  is  not  always  so  easy  for  poor  people  to  attend 
exactly  at  a   fixed  time  and  place,  especially  when, 
as  in  many  districts,  the  times  and  places  are  exceed- 
ingly few  and  far  between.    There  is  a  station  in  Brad- 
ford where  vaccination  is  only  done  eight  times  a  year, 
although  the  law  says  that  everybody  shall  be  done 
before  the  age  of  three  months  is  past.    There  is  an 
exception  of  course  for  such  stations  as  these,  but  still 
members  of  the  Commission  will  see  that  it  necessarily 
does  lead,  as  I  know  it  does,  to  a  certain  amount  of 
feeling.    "In  a  certain  part  of  the  borough  of  Brad- 
ford," people  can  say,  "a  woman  need  not  take  her 
"  baby  at  three  months,  but  they  are  bothering  me  to 
"  take  my  baby,"  and  that  leads  to  the  impression 
that  the  law  is  not  the  same  for  one  part  of  the 
country  as  for  another,  and  that  impression  I  think 
ought  to  be  removed.     Again  this  difficultv  arises 
at  the  very  time  when   it  ought  1o  be  the  lsast; 
I  believe  many  people  would  be  willing  to  go  and 
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get  vaccinated :  that  is  to  say,  the  poor,  to  whom  jV' ■  ■'■  W ■ 
this  mainly  relates;   but  they  cannot  go  during  the  Hime.M.l) 

working  hours  of  the   day.     The  ordinary  time  is   , 

between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  That,  no  -7  Jl»b'  1-^9->- 
doubt,  is  the  most  convenient  time  for  the  vaccinator  ; 
but  I  think  that  the  people  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
made  for  the  vaccinator,  but  that  a  regulation  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  made  to  suit  the  multitude.  It  is 
very  hard  upon  them  to  have  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at 
a  certain  hour  on  a  certain  d;iy,  whether  it  is  conve- 
nient or  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  creating  a  per- 
fectly unnecessary  hardship,  and  an  obstruction  to 
vaccination. 

24,314.  (Chairman.)  You  would  think  that  to  fix  the 
time  for  vaccination  during  the  time  they  were  not  at 
work  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ? — I  think  such  an 
alteration  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  public  and 
likely  to  promote  the  end  the  Jaw  has  in  view. 

24.345.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Say  in  the  evening,  in 
the  summer  time  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  a  time  when  it 
would  be  most  convenient  to  those  who  had  to  be  done. 
With  regard  to  making  additional  provision  for  public 
vaccination,  I  would  direct  your  attention,  for  instance, 
to  another  district  in  Bradford,  which  is  entirely 
an  urban  district  really,  but  is  not  in  the  Bradford 
Union ;  although  it  is  in  the  borough  it  is  in  another 
Union  outside.  It  is  a  purely  urban  district,  as  crowded 
as  the  average  part  of  the  borough  is,  yet  there  they 
only  have  a  public  vaccination  a  dozen  times  a  year. 
That  arrangement  must  produce  a  district  which  is  very 
imperfectly  vaccinated  ;  the  parents  are  not,  many  of 
them,  very  anxious  to  rush  to  get  it  done  ;  so  that  you 
have  a  large  number  of  unvaccinated  children  running 
on  from  one  period  to  another ;  and  if  small-pox  should 
get  introduced  into  the  district  it  would  undoubtedly 
rind  a  very  large  number  of  children  unvaccinated, 
because  they  have  no  adequate  opportunity  of  getting 
it  done.  The  same  difficulty,  no  doubt,  prevails  with 
other  towns  where  they  have  very  imperfect  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  their  children  vaccinated  in  place  of 
having,  as  they  should,  every  opportunity  of  getting 
them  done. 

24.346.  Is  not  that  a  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Guardians? — Fes;  but  many  of  the  Guardians  do  not 
want  people  to  get  vaccinated.  In  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Halifax  the  Chairman  of  the  Vaccination  Com- 
mittee is  an  anti-vaccinator.  and  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  also. 

24.347.  (Chairman.)  What  have  you  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  private  vaccination  :  that 
is  to  say,  every  vaccinator  being  a  Public  Vaccinator  r1 
— I  think  it  would  be  an  immense  public  benefit.  I 
speak  partly  from  my  own  experience  and  partly  from 
that  of  others.  I  might  refer  to  Dr.  Barry's  evidence 
with  reference  to  what  he  saw  in  Sheffield. 

24.348.  We  have  that  before  us  ? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  published  a  further  illustration  of  the 
disadvantages  of  private  vaccination  in  another  case.  I 
know  that  private  practitioners  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make 
a  sufficient  amount  of  insertions  to  ensure  anything 
like  satisfactory  results.  The  parents  think  that  the 
grievance  of  being  vaccinated  is  enormously  increased 
with  every  insertion.  The  public  have  an  idea  that  one 
insertion  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  medical  men  have  the  same  idea,  founded 
upon  a  false  theory ;  at  all  events  they  have  the  idea 
that  one  microbe  ought  to  be  as  good  as  a  million, 
and  that  as  it  is  a  microbs  there  is  no  necessity  for 
putting  in  more  than  one  microbe,  which  is  not  at  all 
true ;  at  all  events  making  one  insertion  is  done,,  as  a 
rule,  largely  only  to  gratify  the  parent.  I  have  known 
vaccination  stations  being  almost  emptied,  young  men 
coming  in  to  perform  vaccination,  and  being  anxious 
to  earn  the  Government  grant,  making  four  insertions, 
and  the  station  has  been  almost  emptied,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  private  vaccinator,  who  only  makes  one, 
I  think  that  is  the  reason.  The  parent  likes  it  best, 
and  the  medical  man  likes  to  please  the  parent, 
whereas  experience  shows  that  that  is  very  inferior 
vaccination.  I  think,  again,  a  very  large  number 
of  medical  men  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
responsibility  of  vaccination  entirely.  In  many  districts 
of  Yorkshire  where  vaccination  is  unpopular,  where 
the  people  do  not  like  it,  I  believe  the  proposal  would 
be  welcomed  that  it  should  be  done  by  one  public  vac- 
cinator; that  would  tend  to  get  rid  of  the  imperfect 
vaccination  now  practised. 

24.349.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that 
people  should  be  vaccinated  in  more  than  one  place  ? — 
Yes. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  24,350.  Have  you  not  seen  statistics  to  show  that 

Htme,  M.D.  children  vaccinated  by  private  vaccinators  have  much 

  less  small-pox  than  those  vaccinated  by  Public  Vac- 

27  Jnly  1892.  cinators  ?  —  That  is  possible;  but  it  does  not  follow 

*   that  it  is  in  consequence  of  having  fewer  marks. 

24.351.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  their  being  more 
efficiently  vaccinated  ? — Those  who  are  done  by  private 
practitioners  are  those  who  suffer  less  from  all  disease 
of  that  kind ;  they  are  more  fortunately  situated  in  the 
social  scale. 

24.352.  That  would  go  to  show  tbat  the  social  scale 
ie  more  effective  in  preventing  small-pox  than  vaccina- 
tion?—I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  the  rich  get  off  better  than  the 
poor,  apart  from  personal  insusceptibility  in  certain 
cases  ;  but  I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  protection  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
marks. 

24.353.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Up  to  a  certain  point? 
— I  do  not  know  what  the  limit  is.  I  have  never 
known  anything  more  than  12  marks. 

24.354.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Accepting  your  view,  would 
not  transfusion  be  better  than  insertion,  in  that  it 
would  give  a  better  dose  of  the  protective  albumose  ? — 
No  doubt  it  might,  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  the 
point. 

24.355.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  It  would  be  hardly  so 
simple  an  operation  ? — I  beg  to  differ  with  you  ;  sub- 
cutaneous injection  is  a  very  simple  business. 

24.356.  Dr.  Collins  said  "transfusion"? — I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons.  Transfusion  is  not  a  formidable 
operation. 

24.357.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  if  you  only 
ha.d  albumose  you  could  inject  tbat  sub-cutaneously ? — 
Yos. 

24.358.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  said  that  parents  and 
medical  men  liked  one  mark  better  than  more,  and  you 
gave  the  reason  why  parents  liked  one  mark  better ; 
what  is  the  reason  why  medical  men  like  it  ? — Because 
the  parents  like  it ;  and.  secondly,  because  many  general 
practitioners  are  not  properly  instructed  in  vaccination. 
In  my  belief  it  arises  from  that  very  much,  and  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  hundreds  of  men  on  this 
point.  They  hold  the  belief,  as  I  have  just  said,  that 
it  is  the  injection  of  a  microbe,  and  they  believe  that 
one  ought  to  be  as  good  as  a  hundred. 

24.359.  Are  they  not  influenced  by  experience  ? — No, 
very  few  of  them  have  any  experience  as  to  the  relative 
efficiency  of  one  or  more  marks.  Small-pox  is  not  such 
an  every-day  thing  in  England,  fortunately.  Then  I 
was  going  to  say  further  that  private  practitioners  have 
no  direct  interest  in  promoting  vaccination.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  it  is  a  lucrative  thing  ;  but  practical 
experience  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  nothing.  It  gives 
trouble  to  parents,  and  the  small  remuneration  given 
for  it  to  the  practitioner  is  no  inducement  to  do  it  what- 
ever ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  inducement  to 
pass  it  over. 

24.360.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  improved 
teaching  of  vaccination  ?  —  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 
The  regulation  at  present  existing  is  that  before  a 
man  is  qualified  to  practice  he  must  have  attended 
during  six  weeks  at  a  public  vaccination  station, 
one  of  those  that  are  scheduled  by  the  Government. 
I  have  a  very  strong  belief  that  the  teaching  that  is 
given  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  man  conversant  with 
such  a  very  important  thing  as  vaccination.  Un- 
fortunately the  operation  is  so  very  simple ;  anybody 
can  make  a  scratch  and  produce  a  pock  ;  but  that  is  very 
different  from  knowing  the  great  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  a  man  how  to  carry  out  this  important  operation 
in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  way,  I  do  not  think  the 
teaching  that  is  given  for  that  purpose  is  at  all  suffi- 
cient. I  know  that  from  correspondence  with  many 
hundreds  of  medical  men.  I  know  the  questions  they 
put  to  me  indicate  that  they  have  very  little  idea  in- 
deed of  what  they  are  doing. 

24.361.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Teaching  is  given  by  Public 
Vaccinators,  specially  selected  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes  ; 
quite  so. 

24.362.  Would  you  not  trust  them  to  teach  properly  ? 
— I  do  not  think  the  students  get  sufficient  teaching  ; 
nor  are  they  sufficiently  examined. 

24.363.  It  is  a  question  of  quis  custodes?  —  Yes; 
exactly. 

24.364.  (Chairman.)  Then  with  reference  to  the  re- 
vaccination,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — The  question  of 
re-vaccination  is  in  a  very  chaotic  condition.  The 
highest  authority  in  the  land  on  the  subject,  the  Local 


Government  Board,  says  that  everybody  ought  to  be 
re-vaccinated,  and  strongly  recommends  it,  but  does 
nothing  whatever  to  encourage  it ;  in  fact,  the  existing 
regulations,  I  think,  place  many  obstacles  in  the  •way. 
I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  remuneration  for 
re-vaccination  is  laid  down  as  not  to  exceed  two-thirds 
of  that  given  for  primary  vaccination.  Now  it  requires 
the  same  skill  and  the  same  experience  and  the  same 
time  to  do  the  one  operation  as  the  other.  Yet  a  man 
may  get  Is.  6d.  for  one  operation,  and  only  Is.  for  the 
other  ;  that  is  a  thing  which  does  not  encourage  Public 
Vaccinators  to  do  any  extensive  re-vaccination.  There 
are  other  and  greater  difficulties.  The  Public  Vacci- 
nator is  not  authorised  to  re-vaccinate  a  person,  except 
above  a  certain  age.  But  the  Public  Vaccinator  has 
no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  the  age.  I  know  a 
case,  not  long  since  where  a  medical  man  re-vaccinated 
a  girl,  who  said  she  was  12,  whereas  she  was  only  a 
little  over  11 :  his  fee  of  Is.  was  disallowed  on  this 
ground,  and  he  vows  he  will  never  re-vaccinate  until 
they  bring  a  certificate  of  birth  with  them-;  but  that  is 
the  law  ;  the  law  says  they  must  not  re-vaccinate  any- 
body under  a  certain  age,  yet  it  makes  no  provision 
for  the  age  being  ascertained.  Then;  again,  the 
Public  Vaccinator  cannot  get  the  fee  paid  to  him 
legally  unless  the  re-vaccination  is  successful ;  but  in 
99  cases  out  of  100  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
result.  An  adult  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  going 
once  to  get  himself  re-vaccinated,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  unique  experience  to  find  a  working  man  who  went 
back  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  to  exhibit  his  arm 
to  show  that  it  was  properly  done.  1  know  medical 
men,  Public  Vaccinators  in  Bradford,  have  all  that 
experience  ;  they  have  had  the  trouble,  and  spent  their 
time  in  re -vaccinating,  and  have  had  nothing  for  it; 
they  cannot  say  it  was  a  success,  and  they  get  the 
minimum  fee  for  it  if  they  can.  Then  the  re-vaccina- 
tion are  at  a  fixed  hour  and  place,  and  that  is  an  addi- 
tional obstacle  to  working  people  getting  re-vaccinated ; 
they  will  not  come  in  the  daytime,  thereby  losing  their 
work,  and  with  the  prospective  penalty  of  having  to 
come  back  aga  n. 

24.365.  Then  as  to  the  use  of  calf  vaccine,  what  do 
you  say  p — I  have  a  little  hesitation  in  speaking  about 
this,  partly  in  consequence  of  myself  being  personally 
interested  in  the  subject  of  calf  vaccine.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  say  this,  that  if  my  suggestions  were 
carried  out  my  personal  interest  would  cease  to  exist ; 
my  personal  interest  would  probably  be  eliminated. 
With  that  explanation  possibly  I  might  be  allowed  to 
deal  with  the  subject. 

24.366.  Certainly ;  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  upon  it  ? — Abroad  calf  vaccine  has 
come  to  replace,  to  a  very  great  extent,  human  vaccine ; 
almost  universally  over  Germany  has  calf  vaccine 
replaced  humanised  lymph.  The  same  is  true  of  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
I  may  say  that  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  ago  our 
own  Government  showed  its  appreciation  of  calf  vaccine 
by  establishing  a  station  at  Aldershot  for  the  vaccination 
of  the  Army,  and  I  believe  it  is  also  used  for  the  Navy. 
The  Government  also  maintain  an  establishment  in 
London,  where  any  Londoner  can  be  done  free  of  cost 
with  calf  vaccine,  and  I  believe  about  6,000  or  7,000 
people  a  year  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Then 
it  should  be  noticed  that  vaccination  from  the  calf  is 
quite  as  successful,  as  experience  shows  now,  as  vacci- 
nation from  a  child,  that  you  can  get  readily  a  hundred 
per  cent,  of  successes  in  vaccination  from  the  calf.  So 
late,  as  the  publication  of  Seaton's  book,  it  was  thought 
that  it  was  very  much  more  difficult ;  that  the  propor- 
tion of  successes  was  very  much  less,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  objections  to  its  use ;  but  now  larger  expe- 
rience shows  that  it  may  be  used  with  quite  the  same 
success  as  arm-to-arm  vaccination.  Experience  is  now 
demonstrating,  that  in  this  country  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  calf  vaccine.  All  those  who  can  afford  a 
couple  of  shillings  get  done  with  calf  lymph ;  and  in 
many  districts  that  I  could  name,  Boards  ot  Guardians 
are  anxious  to  have  calf  vaccine  for  the  use  of  the 
public  officer.  Only  two  weeks  ago  the  Halifax  Board 
of  Guardians,  which  is  an  anti-vaccination  Board,  and 
where  the  district  round  about  is  more  or  less  of  the 
same  kind,  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Public  Vac- 
cinator should  use  calf  vaccine  and  not  use  human 
vaccine  ;  but  the  Local  Government  Board  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Apparently,  although  the  Public 
"Vaccinator,  according  to  the  Government  instructions, 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  vaccine  he 
uses,  he  may  not  use  calf  vaccine,  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions. For  certain  reasons,  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  stop  the  merit  grant,  if  calf  vaccine  is  used 
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for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  authorise  it  to  be  used 
to  start  a  series  of  vaccinations  at  a  station  ;  but  if  it  is 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  stop  the 
grant.  I  believe  the  Halifax  Board  ot  Guardians 
have  taken  legal  advice,  and  found  that  legally  the 
Public  Vaccinator  is  not  authorised  to  use  anything 
but  arm-to-arm  vaccination  continuously.  I  have  been 
told  that  that  is  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  present 
time.  I  could  mention  several  other  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians. The  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  for  instance, 
was  anxious  to  get  calf  vaccine  as  an  alternative  supply 
for  those  who  objected  to  the  use  of  humanised  lymph  ; 
the.  Local  Government  Board  also  intimated  there  that 
they  had  the  same  objection  to  that.  The  Skipton 
Board  have,  for  a  couple  of  years,  supplied  all  their 
public  vaccinators  with  calf  vaccine,  but  one  member 
of  the  board  has  very  liberally  undertaken  to  be 
responsible  for  the  amount  if  they  should  be  sur- 
charged, which,  I  am  told,  is  very  likely  will  happen, 
when  the  question  of  paying  for  it  comes.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  real  and  legitimate 
grievance,  and  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  upon  the  poor 
man  in  the  first  place,  that  being  obliged  to  be  vaccina- 
ted he  should  be  obliged  to  be  done  with  material  which 
he  objects  to.  He  is  willing  to  be  done  in  many  cases 
from  the  calf,  but  the  authorities  say,  "  No,  you  shall 
"  not  have  a  choice,"  yet  that  man  not  only  objects  to 
the  material,  but  he  has  to  pay  for  the  material ;  for 
although  vaccination  is  nominally  gratuitous  the  man 
pays  for  it  in  his  rates.  Further  than  that,  he  is 
obliged  to  be  vaccinated  with  material  which  the  rich 
do  not  in  practice  use  in  this  country,  and  which  the 
Government  do  not  use  themselves  at  the  Government 
station  in  London ;  which  they  do  not  use  for  the  army, 
and  which  foreign  governments,  many  of  them,  have 
ceased  to  use  for  public  vaccinations  at  all.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  these  are  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  alternative  supply  for  those  who  object 
strongly  to  the  use  of  humanised  lymph.  The  Halifax 
Board  of  Guardians  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  will  either  have  calf  vaccination  or  no  vaccination. 
That  is  the  position  of  things  just  now  ;  they  will  not 
vaccinate  at  all.  I  believe  a  very  large  number,  hun- 
dreds of  vaccinations,  have  been  done  privately  in  the 
district  with  calf  vaccine  which  never  would  have  been 
done  but  that  calf  lymph  was  available,  and  small-pox 
being  rife  in  the  district  I  cannot  but  think  it  an 
unmitigated  advantage  if  calf  vaccine  was  the  means  of 
getting  a  thousand  people  vaccinated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

24.367.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  conclude  all  the  points 
you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission  P — It  does. 

24.368.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  As  you  have  had  a  large 
experience  with  respect  to  the  difficulties  of  vaccina- 
tion I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  on  a  practical  question. 
Would  it  not  simplify  matters  if  a  registrar  should  be 
appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  vaccination  had  been  properly  performed  with- 
out any  regard  to  where  it  had  been  done  ;  who  should 
receive  the  certificate  and  should  be  empowered  when 
necessary  to  inspect  the  cicatrices  and  that  this  should 
be  the  end  of  it.  Such  registrar  should  register  efficient 
vaccinations  on  his  own  authority,  having  satisfied  him- 
self of  their  efficiency,  so  that  the  vaccination  could  then 
be  done  by  any  person,  not  necessarily  by  those  ap- 
pointed by  Government  but  by  any  surgeon  quali- 
fied to  do  it  ?  —  I  should  hardly  like  to  entrust  the  respon- 
sibility of  certifying  the  efficiency  of  vaccination  to  an 
ordinary  registrar. 

24.369.  I  did  not  mean  an  ordinary  registrar,  I 
meant  a  specially  qualified  medical  registrar  qualified 
to  inspect  the  scars,  and  see  that  they  were  well 
marked  foveated  scars.  The  parents  under  such  a  plan 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  child  to  any  one  whom 
they  liked  ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  valuable  suggestion 
and  one  that  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
feeling  which  at  present  exists. 

24.370.  Would  it  not  lead  to  medical  men  adapting 
themselves  and  their  hours  to  the  wishes  and  necessities 
of  their  patients  ; — ihe  medical  man  not  being  neces- 
sarily appointed  by  the  Government,  but  receiving  his 
fees  for  the  number  of  those  who  became  registered 
as  efficiently  vaccinated  by  him  ? — I  think  it  would ;  I 
think  it  a  very  valuable  suggestion. 

24.371.  As  regards  compulsory  vaccination  I  wish  to 
asK  you  whether  you  think  from  your  experience  that 
the  compulsory  vaccination  laws  can  be  enforced  in  your 
district  P — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  people  have  been 
very  badly  educated  for  some  years  past  in  this  matter. 
I  think  the  difficulty  is  largely  due  to  the  apaihv  of 
the  central  authority.    I  think  it  would  be  very  much 


better  to  have  no  law  at  all  than  to  have  a  law  which 
anybody  can  flout. 

24.372.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  opposition  to  vac- 
cination is  increased  by  the  result  of  attempts  at  com- 
pulsion ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  a  spirit  of  opposition  is 
generated  by  the  continuance  of  prosecutions? — 1  do 
not  think  so.  There  is  a  small  clique  of  people  who 
will  be  interested  sentimentally  in  the  matter,  but  I  do 
not  think  much  of  that. 

24.373.  Supposing  that  there  were  a  fine  for  a 
person  not  presenting  himself  for  registration  rather 
than  for  non- vaccination  ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  that 
the  public  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  chose  as  to  being 
vaccinated  or  not,  but  were  required  to  make  a  small 
payment,  say  once  in  five  years,  if  they  were  not 
vaccinated, — if  they  were  compulsorily  required  to 
register  themselves  and  a  fine  imposed  upon  them  for 
non-registration,  what  would  you  say  to  that  P — I  am 
rather  afraid  that  if  the  people  had  not  the  great 
advantage,  in  fact  the  necessity,  of  protecting  them- 
selves by  vaccination  presented  to  them,  they  would  be 
apathetic  about  it. 

24.374.  Until  the  small-pox  occurred? — Until  the 
small-pox  occurred  or  until  they  were  better  instructed 
as  to  the  results  of  neglect. 

24.375.  But  they  are  badly  educated  and  apathetic 
now  ?  — Not  what  they  would  be  if  it  were  not  com- 
pulsorily to  be  done.  I  think  the  vast  majority  think 
nothing  of  it,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

24.376.  I  am  suggesting  that  every  five  years  say, 
there  should  be  a  tine  for  non-registration  ? — I  think 
you  would  get  the  5s.,  or  whatever  the  fine  was,  and  not 
get  the  vaccination. 

24.377.  Would  not  the  poor  prefer  the  vaccination  to 
the  payment  ?  —  I  think  you  would  have  martyrs  ; 
people  sold  up  for  the  5s.,  just  as  you  have  now  for  non- 
vaccination  fines,  and  that  you  would  have  as  much 
hub-bub  from  that  form  of  martyrdom  as  from  any 
other. 

24.378.  It  would  not  be  for  the  non-performance  of 
the  operation,  it  would  simply  be  for  non-registration 
if  they  preferred  to  be  not  vaccinated  ? — A  man  does 
not  like  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion  upon  an  im- 
portant scheme  of  that  kind  at  the  moment,  but  my 
first  impression  is  that  you  would  have  the  fines  paid 
en  bloc  regularly  rather  than  securing  the  vaccina- 
tion. Clubs  and  insurance  societies  would  arise  for  the 
payment  of  such  fines,  and  the  public  would  conclude 
that,  vaccination  was  not  of  much  value  if  it  could  be 
escaped  by  a  small  fee.  In  fact,  vaccination  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  raising  money, 
rather  than  as  a  great  hygienic  measure. 

24.379.  That  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  secure 
vaccination  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

24.380.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  I  understand  your  opinion 
to  be  generally  that  you  would  remove  all  subsidiary 
grievances  such  as  bringing  a  child  an  unnecessarily 
long  distance  to  a  station,  and  that  having  done  that 
you  would  propose  to  administer  the  law  more  strin- 
gently than  it  is  at  the  present  time  ? — If  it  is  the  law 
it  should  be  carried  out,  generally  speaking  that  is  my 
view;  but  every  difficulty  and  hardship  should  be 
removed.  Everything  which  hinders  vaccination  should 
be  done  away  with  and  every  facility  should  be  offered. 

24.381.  (Mr.  Meadoivs  White.)  I  suppose,  assuming 
vaccination  to  be  useful,  you  think  the  more  general 
and  universal  it  is,  the  better  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  ? — Undoubtedly.  This  suggestion  of  the  removal 
of  avoidable  troubles  is  with  a  view  of  doing  away 
with  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 

24,3S2.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  compulsion  but  the  removal,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  every  source  of  objection  ? — Exactly. 

24.383.  You  promised  to  say  something  with  refer- 
ence to  the  provision  of  lymph  if  you  were  to  stop  arm- 
to-arm  vaccination  ? — That  was  what  I  said  with  regard 
to  calf  vaccination. 

24.384.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  make  the  produc- 
tion of  calf  lymph  sufficiently  cheap  for  the  purpose  ? — 
If  a  poor  place  like  the  German  States  can  and  does 
do  it,  the  richest  country  in  the  world  could  do  it, 
and  I  think  we  ought  not  to  be  stingy  in  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  promote  vaccination. 

24.385.  You  think  calf  lymph  is  as  good  as  hu- 
manised lymph  ? — With  regard  to  its  taking  properties, 
I  think  it  is  quite  as  good,  and  I  think  its  success  in 
Germany  warrants  us  in  believing  that  it  i.-,  equally 
protective. 
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Mr  T  W.  24,386.   (Chairman.)  "What  steps   do  you  suggest 

Hime  M.D.  should  be  taken  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  law 

_J   more  effective  ?  — That  appears  to  me  to  be  so  much  a 

27  July  1892.  statesman's  question  that  I  feel  some  hesitation  in 
  answering  it. 

24.387.  Have  you  looked  at  the  matter  as  to  whether 
there  would  not  be  very  great  difficulty  owing  to  the 
popular  feeling.  It  might  be  done  possibly  by  taking 
the  matter  more  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  authority, 
who,  you  say,  do  not  enforce  it,  and  then  giving  power 
to  the  central  authority ;  but  do  not  you  think  that 
would  cau;ie  immense  opposition  in  the  localities,  and 
that  even  some  of  those  who  do  not  object  to  vaccina- 
tion would  resent  the  introduction  of  central  authorities 
overriding  the  local  authorities  ? — At  the  outset  there 
might  be  some  question  of  the  sort  arising,  but,  I  think, 
if  the  law  were  firmly  carried  out,  and  the  public  were 
aware  that  the  vaccination-law  had  to  be  obeyed  like 
any  other  law,  they  would  fall  in  with  it. 

24.388.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  thought  you  said 
that  you  would  take  it  from  the  Guardians,  and  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  sanitary  authority  ? — So  I  did. 

24.389.  (Chairman.)  But  just  as  you  have  the 
Guardians  elected  upon  the  anti-vaccination  platform, 
so  you  will  get  your  County  Council  elected  upon  the 
anti-vaccination  platform.  You  would  not  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  by  changing  it  from  the  Guardians  to  the 
sanitary  authority? — No  ;  but  the  sanitary  authority 
is  always  aware  that  the  prevention  of  disease  is  their 
primary  function,  whereas  the  primary  function  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  is  relief. 

24.390.  Still,  you  are  aware  that  in  many  districts 
the  election  of  the  Guardians  has  entirely  turned  upon 
the  Question  of  the  enforcement  of  the  vaccination  law? 
—Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  But  I  wish  to  show  that 
the  whole  work  of  Guardians  is  dissociated  from  sani- 
tary work  ;  it  is  not  their  line. 

24.391.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  if  you  transferred  it 
to  the  sanitary  authority  the  same  thing  would  occur 
upon  the  election  of  the  sanitary  authority  ? — I  do  not 
think  so  to  the  same  extent.  The  fact  of  the  Medical 
Officer  sitting  at  all  the  sanitary  meetings  gives  them 
the  opportunity  of  having  those  questions  called  before 
them  ;  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
no  medical  adviser. 

24.392.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Are  you  not  confusing 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  with  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity ? — No  ;  I  say  the  Medical  Officer  is  bound  to  advise 
his  Sanitary  Authority,  but  the  Guardians  have  no 
medical  adviser. 

24.393.  (Chairman.)  The  Sanitary  Authority  would 
be  the  County  Council  ? — In  the  rural  districts. 

24.394.  The  Sanitary  Authority  would  be  just  as 
much  an  elective  body  as  the  Boards  of  Guardians  P — 
Yes. 

24.395.  And  would  be  quite  as  susceptible  to  the 
determination  of  their  election  by  that  question  as 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  even  more  so,  would  they 
not  ? — I  still  think  that  the  Sanitary  Authority  having 
much  greater  responsibility,  being  primarily  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  disease  would  not  readily  come  to 
the  belief  that  vaccination  was  not  an  effective  means 
of  checking  small-pox.  When  a  Sanitary  Authority 
has  had  to  spend  30,000£.  to  4-0,0002.  for  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox,  as  Sheffield  had,  they  will  not  readily  care 
to  neglect  vaccination.  Bub  the  Guardians  at  Sheffield 
had  not  to  bear  this  great  cost,  and  cared  very  little. 
The  public  looked  to  the  Corporation  to  stop  the  epi- 
demic of  small- pox,  as  the  Sanitary  Authority  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  Sanitary  Authority  was  not  the 
vaccination  authority. 

24.396.  But  before  they  come  to  the  responsibilities 
they  have  to  be  elected  ;  if  you  elect  people  pledged  to 
a  particular  course,  the  sense  of  responsibility  subse- 
quently acquired  may  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
when  you  have  been  elected  on  a  particular  policy  ? — 
It  is  a  choice  of  evils,  no  doubt ;  from  that  point  of  view 
it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  evils  is  likely  to  be 
the  least. 

24.397.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  assume  from  that  that  you 
do  not  favour  representative  government  ?— On  many 
iiiibjects  I  am  afraid  that  the  public,  "  the  many- 
"  headed,"  would  not  be  the  best  judges. 

24.398.  I  understood  that  your  object  was  to  dis- 
connect the  administration  of  the  vaccination  law 
from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

24.399.  You  spoke  of  the  "apathy  of  the  central 
*'  authority";  laid  not  understand  what  you  meant 


by  that  ? — History  shows  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  sits  quite  quiet  and  does  nothing,  it  allows  the 
local  boards  to  vaccinate  or  not  as  they  like. 

24.400.  Have  you  not  heard  that  they  have  issued  a 
circular  from  time  to  time  setting  forth  the  virtues  of 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  they  have  gone  that  far  ;  they  have 
taken  that  amount  of  vigorous  action  and  stop  there, 
never  troubling  their  minds  as  to  what  attention  is  paid 
to  their  proffered  advice ;  but,  for  instance,  there  is 
this  matter  of  supplying  calf  vaccine,  which  in  Germany 
is  already  solved.  The  Local  Government  Board  here 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  done  nothing  ;  they  have 
started  one  station  in  London,  it  is  true,  but  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
is  left  out  in  the  cold.  If  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to 
have  calf  vaccine  in  London  for  the  London  people,  I 
do  not  see  why  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians  should 
not  have  it  for  the  Halifax  people. 

24.401.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  has  refused  to  furnish  it  for  habitual 
vaccinations,  but  will  only  supply  it  for  starting  a 
series  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  most  childish  the  way  it  is  carry- 
ing on  in  Bradford.  To  give  an  illustration,  I  found 
a  man  down  with  confluent  small-pox  in  a  common 
lodging-house  with  48  other  people  in  the  place.  T 
telegraphed  to  the  Local  Government  Board  asking  if 
they  could  send  me  a  hundred  or  so  tubes  of  calf  vaccine 
in  this  emergency,  and  I  got  a  telegram  back  saying 
that  the  request  was  a  most  unparalleled  one,  and  that 
they  had  sent  me  more  than  they  had  sent  to  any  living 
or  dead  person.  They  actually  sent  me  15  points  ;  those 
I  had  for  48  persons  who  had  been  actually  living  with 
a  diseased  man,  and  I  had  to  go  begging  and  borrowing 
and  buying  what  I  could.  Thai;  is  what  other  vaccina- 
tors have  to  do  ;  they  have,  when  they  run  short,  to  get 
any  sort  of  stuff  they  can. 

24.402.  Which  would  vary  considerably  in  quality? 
— Yes,  no  doubt. 

24.403.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  had  much 
experience  in  vaccinating  both  with  human  and  calf 
lymph  P — I  have  had  a  good  deal. 

24.404.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  two  ? — No,  except  that 
the  calf  vaccine  produces  a  much  finer  and  more 
typical  pock  than  the  otner. 

24.405.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  local  or  constitu- 
tional disturbance  with  the  one  than  the  other  ? — I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  the  other  way. 

24.406.  Which  way  ?— That  there  is  less  with  the 
calf  vaccine.  There  are  very  many  people  who  have 
communicated  with  me  to  that  effect. 

24.407.  (Sw  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  have  referred  fre- 
quently to  Germany  in  reference  to  the  use  of  calf 
vaccine  ;  are  yon  aware  that  in  Bombay  vaccination  is 
carried  out  almost  entirely  with  calf  lymph  ?— In 
Calcutta,  I  believe,  it  is  ;  in  Bombay  I  was  not  aware 
that  it  was. 

24.408.  In  Bombay  it  is  ? — In  Calcutta  I  believe  they 
p-o  so  far  as  to  bring  the  calf  to  the  door. 

24.409.  And  in  Bombay  they  bring  the  calf  to  the 
door  of  the  better  class  of  residents  who  can  pay  for  it  ? 
— Whereas  in  this  country  it  appears  to  be  too  much 
for  the  vaccinator  to  go  and  see  -whether  vaccination 
has  been  properly  done  or  not.  Why  should  it  not  come 
to  the  poor  man's  door  too  ?  It  is  quite  as  troublesome 
for  him  to  go  to  the  station  as  it  is  for  the  rich  man. 

24.410.  (Dr.  Collins.)  With  reference  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  operation,  do  you  think  that  that  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority  ?  —  I 
think  it  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
authority. 

24.411.  Could  you  suggest  the  constitution  of  such 
an  authority  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question. 

24.412.  Why  do  you  not  propose  to  carry  on  this 
variolous  lymph  which  you  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing ? — It  is  simply  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of 
people ;  people  would  have  the  idea  that  even  at  the 
hundredth  generation  they  were  being  inoculated  with 
something  which  was  not  puie-cow-pox. 

24.413.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a  letter 
sent  from  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
Galway  Board  of  Guardians  in  which  they  state  that 
such  lymph  would  be  "  a  fertile  source  of  propagating 
"  that  disease"  (small-pox),  "and  would,  moreover, 
"  render  the  operator  liable  to  prosecution  under  the 
"  4th  section  of  the  31st  and  32nd  Vict,  cap,  87  "  ?— 
That  is  my  very  idea  of  prejudice,  and  it  is  quite 
erroneous. 
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24  414.  Does  the  inoculation  of  calves  require  the 
vivisection  license  ?— No.  I  believe  certain  ladies, 
who  were  anxious  as  regards  preventing  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  doctors,  inspected  the  Government  Calf 
Vaccination  Station,  and  they  were  good  enough  to 
state  that  they  would  not  prosecute  the  doctor  for 
cruelty  to  the  calves  (seeing  that  the  babies  were  done 
alongside),  and  that  it  was  all  right. 

24  415-  It  wonld  hardly  entirely  rest  with  the  ladies, 
I  take  it  ?— Very  largely, 

24.416.  (Mr.  Bright.)  They  did  not  inquire  into 
whether  it  was  a  case  of  cruelty  to  the  children  ? — I 
believe  it  occurred  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals, 
bhat  the  inspector  appointed  under  the  Act  arrived  in 
the  wards  and  went  to  inspect  the  patients,  but  then  he 
found  it  was  a  mistake  ;  that  it  was  the  rats  and  mice 
down  in  the  cellar  that  ho  wanted  to  see  and  not  the 
patients. 

24.417.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  I  gather  that 
your  view  is  that  among  poor  people  the  objection  to 
vaccination  is  based  much  more  upon  their  feeling  of 
the  irksomeness  to  which  you  have  referred  that  dislike 
to  the  actual  practice  itself? — I  believe  it  is  very 
largely  that,  but  not  entirely.  There  are  some  who 
are  very  strongly  opposed  to  it,  but  I  believe  a  great 
many  of  them  feel  that  there  are  little  annoyances 
which  might  be  got  rid  of. 

24.418.  A  great  deal  of  tho  objection  felt  by  the 
working  classes  would  probably  be  removed  if  those 
difficulties  to  which  you  have  referred  were  removed  ? 
—That  is  very  strongly  my  feeling. 

24.419.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  strong  anti- vacci- 
nation league  or  association  in  Bradford  ? — Not  very 
strong,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition. 

24.420.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  do  not  get 
done,  but  it  has  not  assumed  anything  like  the  pro- 

The  witne; 


portions  you  have  heard  of  in  other  places  ? — Nothing  Mr.  T.  W. 
like.    We  have  had  public  meetings  and  protests  as    Hime,  M.L>. 

other  places  have.    But  as  bearing  upon  the  question   

of  calf  vaccine  I  might  mention  that  a  very  consider-  27Julyl8&2. 

able  number  of  notorious  anti-vaceinators  in  Bradford  

have  submitted  to  being  vaccinated  with  calf  vaccine. 

24.421.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  children  born  in  Bradford  who  succeed  in 
escaping  vaccination? — I  cannot  give  you  any  idea. 
The  last  time  I  made  up  statistics  I  think  the  propor- 
tion of  vaccinated  was  81  per  cent. 

24.422.  You  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  tho 
Local  Government  Board  did  not  accede  to  your  request 
for  calf  vaccine  though  the  man  was  ill  in  a  lodging 
house;  did  you  have  that  man  isolated? — Yes,  within 
two  hours. 

24.423.  "Was  there  any  way  of  putting  the  other 
people  in  quarantine  ? — The  Corporation  on  my  sugges- 
tion hired  the  whole  house  and  undertook  to  pay  the 
proprietor  his  ordinary  fee  for  every  bed  in  the  place  as 
long  as  they  wanted  to  keep  the  house.  I  then  induced 
all  the  men  in  the  place  to  go  to  bed  and  we  removed 
their  clothes ;  we  had  them  put  into  an  oven  and 
disinfected,  and  did  not  send  them  back  to  them  for 
48  hours.  To  a  few  of  those  that  were  engaged  in 
trades  that  we  thought  rather  dangerous  we  paid 
their  wages,  they  remaining  in  the  place,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  excuse  to  go  out ;  there  were  one  or  two 
old  men  who  sold  matches  and  that  sort  of  thing  who 
were  exceedingly  unlikely  to  convey  infection  whom  we 
allowed  to  go  out.  We  had  the  place  washed  down, 
with  water  and  perchloride,  and  whitewashed  the  whole 
building,  and  we  had  no  further  outbreak  j  not  a  single 
case. 

24.424.  (Mr.  Bright.)  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
that  answered  as  well  as  if  they  had  sent  you  3,000 
tubes  of  vaccine  matter  from  London? — As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  had  no  further  outbreak. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Frederick  William  Barry,  M.D.,  recalled  and  examined. 


24.425.  (Chairman.)  You  have  read  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Parton 
with  reference  to  your  report  on  the  Sheffield  small- 
pox epidemic  of  1887-88  ? — I  have  done  so  ;  and  I  pro- 
pose, with  your  permission,  to  go  through  the  whole 
evidence,  noting  any  points  that  require  notice,  and 
making  any  comments  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
make  ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  commence  with 
the  evidence  of  the  80th  day,  beginning  at  Question 
19,349  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wheeler. 

24.426.  He  was  recalled  specially  with  regard  to  the 
Sheffield  Report? — Yes.  The  first  set  of  questions  to 
which  I  should  like  to  deal  will  be  from  19,350  to 
19,356,  which  mainly  refer  to  the  length  of  time  that 
was  taken  by  me  in  considering  tho  evidence,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  my  report,  as  well  as  to  the  time 
that  Dr.  Buchanan  took  to  consider  the  report  after  it 
was  handed  to  him.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some 
dates,  which  perhaps  might  be  interesting.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  I  returned  to  London 
at  a  certain  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  resident 
inspector  in  Yorkshire,  and  accordingly  did  not  return 
to  London.  I  stayed  in  Yorkshire  the  whole  time  and 
kept  returning  to  Sheffield  to  clear  up  any  points  I 
found  necessary  during  the  whole  time. 

The  first  thing  done  by  me  was  to  prepare  sub- 
district  tables  for  Attercliffe,  Brightside,  and  so  on. 
These  were  done  separately,  and  the  sections  of  the 
report  referring  to  the  sub-districts,  each  as  soon  as  it 
was  completed,  sent  up  at  once  for  press.  But  when 
the  sub-district  analyses  and  the  test  relating  to  them 
were  returned  from  the  printer  in  octavo  proof,  (and 
they  were  got  into  proof  between  June  a,nd  Septem- 
ber,) this  form  was  found  not  to  be  a  very  convenient 
one ;  so  they  were  then  ordered  to  be  put  up  into  folio, 
and  had  consequently  to  be  reprinted.  While  this  was 
being  done,  I  wrote  (during  October)  what  I  had  to 
say  on  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  town,  and 
made  a  summary  of  the  sub-district  returns  with  refer- 
ence to  small-pox  and  vaccination.  Not  until  Novem- 
ber 1888.  therefore,  did  I  bsgin  the  facts  for  Sheffield 
as  a  whole.  The  "Hospital  Influences"  and  the 
"Conclusion"  were  finished  in  December  and  were 
sent  in  on  the  17th  of  the  month.  My  report  being 
dated  "December"  of  that  year.  The  revise  of  the 
report  came  to  me  in  February,  and  the  final  stage 
was  reached  the  15th  of  March  1889.  At  that  time  I 
handed  it  in  to  Dr.  Buchanan.     That  was  the  first 


time  he  had  seen  the  report  in  its  completed  form, 
and  I  believe  he  signed  his  report  upon  the  31st  of 
March  ;  so  that  he  had  14  days  in  which  to  consider  my 
report  and  to  write  his  observations  upon  it.  That 
settles  the  question  of  the  three  months. 

There  is  another  assertion  which  Mr.  Wheeler  has 
made  which  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
correcting,  for  he  has  made  it  several  times.  After  the 
issue  of  my  report,  it  was,  he  says,  altered.  It  was 
only  altered  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  on  a  little  label 
to  say  that  the  price  had  been  reduced  from  24s.  to 
10s. 

The  next  point  I  refer  to  is  Question  19,357,  and  the 
following  questions  which  have  reference  to  the  exa- 
mination of  school  children  made  in  1862  at  Sheffield 
by  the  Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  so  very 
much  stress  is  laid  by  Mr.  Wheeler  upon  that  examina- 
tion of  school  children,  I  have  sought  to  find  out 
exactly  what  numbers  were  involved  in  that  particular 
inquiry.  I  find  that  the  inspector's  report  in  question 
occurs  in  the  6th  Report  cf  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Privy  Council,  which  was  published  in  1861.  The  facts 
are  stated  on  page  165  of  tliat  report.  They  show  that 
Dr.  Stevens,  who  was  at  lhattime  Medical  Inspector  to 
the  Privy  Council,  examined  in  the  whole  of  Sheffield 
1,409  children,  of  whom  913  were  Sheffield  children 
and  496  were  Ecclesall-Bierlow  children ;  and  that  he 
found,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  points  out,  from  13  tc  14  per 
cent,  of  the  total  1,409  unvaccinated.  1  find,  however, 
from  the  census  of  1861  that  there  were  at  that  time 
43,292  children  at  school  ages  living  in  Sheffield : 
in  the  Sheffield  Union  28,855,  and  iu  the  Ecclesall- 
Bierlow  Union  14,437  :  so  that  consequently  Dr.  Stevens 
examined  only  about  3'3  per  cent,  of  the  Sheffield 
children  at  school  ages.  My  vaccination  census,  how- 
ever, which  took  something  like  278,000  Sheffield  people, 
was  a  sample  representing  something  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population. 

24.427.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  object  of  Dr. 
Stevens'  examination  ?  —  It  was  an  examination  of 
school  children  for  the  purpose  of  the  Privy  Council ;  to 
ascertain  how  far  vaccination  has  been  carried  out 
amongst  the  school  children  in  Sheffield. 

24.428.  It  was  thought  that  the  information  he 
obtained  would  be  satisfactory  for  that  purpose  ? — 
It  was  thought  that  the  information  he  obtained  wonld 
be  of  value  so  far  as  the  children  attending  public 
schools  were  concerned.    The  exact  number  can  easily 
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Mr.  F.  W.  be  obtained  in  each  of  the  schools.     The  following 

Barry,  M.B.  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Stevens  on 

- —  vaccination  in  Yorkshire  contained  in  the  Sixth  Report 

27  July  1892.  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1863 : 


(a.j  From  Table  F.,  page  165.    Showing  the  result  of 
an  examination  made  of  school  children  in  1862. 


Union. 

District. 

Number  of 
Children 
examined. 

Per-cent- 
age  un- 
vaccinated. 

r 



Ecclesall  Biei-low,  S.  - 

156 

W7 

Pcclesall  Biei'low  < 

Ecclesall  Bierlow,  N."W. 
Hallams  -        -  - 

139 
150 

15-8  . 
9'3 

Norton,  &c.       -  - 

51 

5'8 

Sheffield,  N. 

185 

WO 

Oioffiolrl   "XT  TV 

t>iiij[iieiu,  in .  vv  ■  ■ 

72 

12*5 

Sheffield,  S. 

94 

11-7 

Sheffield,  S.E.  - 

135 

14-8 

Sheffield  - 

Sheffield  Infants 
Brightside 

79 

,      ;  ,'  ...92 

1.7-7 
13-0 

Brightside  Infants 

93 

10-7 

Attei'cliffe 

62 

11-2 

Attercliffe  Infants 

101 

13-8 

(&>)  Prom  Table  E.,  page  163.    Showing  the  result  of 
examination  of  Workhouse  children  in  1862. 


Union. 

Number  of 
Children  examined. 

Per-centage 
unvaccinated. 

Ecclesall  Bierlow 

94 

17'0 

Sheffield - 

229 

16-1 

(o.)  Prom  Table  A.,  page  158-9.  Showing  number  of 
cases  of  infant  vaccination  per  100  of  registered 
births  for  three  years  ended  30th  September  1862  ; 
also  the  proportion  of  older  vaccinations  calcu- 
lated on  the  gross  number  vaccinated,  and  the  per- 
centage found  unvaccinated  in  the  Public  Schools 
visited. 


Union. 

Infants 
vaccinated. 

Infant 
vaccina- 
tion per 
100  of 
registered 
births. 

Olrler 
vaccina- 
tions per 

100  of 
children 
vaccinated. 

Found  un- 
vaccinated 
in  Public 
Schools 
per  100  of 
children 
examined. 

Ecclesall  Bierlow 

3,073 

41-6 

15-3 

13-2 

Sheffield 

6,404 

40-1 

17-6 

13-9 

Then  in  answer  to  the  same  question  Mr.  Wheeler 
handed  in  his  Table  A.,  which  I  have  in  manuscript. 
[See  Appendix  I.,  Table  A. ;  page  610.)  This  shows 
the  number  of  vaccinations  yearly  in  the  Sheffield 
district  from  1860  to  1886,  and  which  professes  to 
show  also  the  per-centage  of  vaccinations  to  births. 
I  propose  to  give  a  table  which  corrects  this  in 
some  minor  points,  not  very  important  ones,  but  with 
respect  to  the  early  period  from  1860  to  1871,  that 
part  being  extracted  from  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheffield  Corporation ;  there  were  some  books  that 
were  drawn  up  for  their  own  purposes ;  the  portion 
from  1 872  to  1 888  I  have  taken  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board's  own  reports,  and  in  that  list  I  give  the 
year  1872,  which  Mr.  Wheeler  does  not  give — I  do  not 
know  why  exactly  :  he  states  that  he  does  not  give  it,  but 
there  is  no  particular  reason  given  by  him  for  its  omis- 
sion. It  is  in  the  Local  Government  Board  report, 
and  accordingly  I  have  now  put  it  in.  In  Mr.  Wheeler's 
return  he  gives  the  per-centage  of  vaccinations  to  births. 
Now  that  does  not  give  you  any  notion  of  the  number 
of  persons  unvaccinated.  From  the  Local  Government 
Board  report  I  give  you  new  for  the  Sheffield  Union 
and  for  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  the  proportion  of 
children  who  had  not  been  certified  as  vaccinated  at  a 
date  13  months  after  the  termination  of  the  year  in 
which  their  births  were  registered,  showing,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  1872  to  1888  in  Sheffield  something  like 
5  percent,  of  the  births  not  certified  as  vaccinated  or  as 
dead  at  a  date  13  months  subsequent  to  the  termina- 


tion of  the  year  in  which  birth  was  registered.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: 


Births  and  Vaccinations  registered  in  the  Borough  of 
Sheffield  during  each  of  the  years  1860-71  as 
recorded  in  the  Corporation  Registers. 


Year. 

Births. 

Vaccinations , 

Per-centage  of 
"Vaccinations 
to  Births. 

1860 

7,428 

3,208 

43-1 

1861  - 

7,547 

3,235 

42-9 

1862  ■ 

7  588 

3  599 

47*4 

1863  - 

7,885 

5,977 

75-7 

1864  - 

8,436 

3,917 

46-4 

1865  - 

8,769 

4,203 

48-0 

1866     -         -  '  - 

8,865 

4,851 

54-7 

1867  - 

9,289 

4,771 

51-3 

1868  - 

9,170 

8,027 

87-4 

1869 

9,297 

8,077 

86-7 

1870 

9,782 

7,738 

79-1 

1871  (part  of) 

3,531* 

2,684 

76-2 

*  Total  births  1871  =  9,764. 


Births  and  Vaccinations  registered  in  the  Unions  of 
Sheffield  and  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  during  each  of  the 
years  1872-88,  as  recorded  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 


Per-centages 

of 

Year. 

Births. 

Primary 
Vaccina- 
tions. 

Primary 
Vaccina- 
tions to 

Children  who  were 
"  unaccounted*  for  "  as  regards 
Vaccination  13  Months  after 
the  Year  in  which  they 
were  born. 

Births. 

Sheffield 
Union. 

Ecclesall 
Bierlow  Union. 

1872 

10,534 

8,388 

79-9 

9-7 

4-3 

1873 

11,255 

9,172 

81-5 

8-4 

3-2 

1874 

11,455 

9,359 

81-6 

6-7 

3-5 

1875 

11,579 

9,504 

82-0 

7'3 

4-1 

1876 

11,831 

9,682 

81-8 

8-1 

6-2 

1877 

11,422 

9,606 

84-1 

7-1 

5-5 

1878 

11,485 

9,476 

82-5 

5-8 

5-0 

1879 

11,105 

9,417 

84'7 

5-4 

1880 

11,293 

9,458 

83-8 

5'2 

4-4 

1881 

11,321 

9,610 

85-0 

5'0 

4-3 

1882 

11,368 

9,494 

83-6 

"  .      ,  5-l 

5-7 

1883 

11,406 

9,643 

84-5 

5-3 

4-7;  :,_"r,j 

1884 

11,657 

9,820 

84'2 

4-6 

4'2 

1885 

11,292 

9,589 

84-8 

4-3 

4*9 

1886 

11,164 

9,558 

85-6 

3-4 

4-0 

1887 

10,961 

9,452 

86-2 

2-8 

1-9  "''lii 

1888 

10,468 

8,661 

82"8 

3'4 

4-0 

*  "  Unaccounted  for  "  includes  children  in  default,  postponements, 
and  children  removed  from  the  district. 


24.429.  I  suppose  you  deduct  the  "dead  unvac- 
"  cinated"  ? — Yes,  they  are  deducted.  They  have  been 
"  accounted  for." 

24.430.  And  what  about  the  "  dead  vaccinated  "  p — 
I  do  not  deduct  the  "  dead  vaccinated."  It  will  not 
make  any  material  difference  in  the  proportions  of 
vaccinnted  aud  unvaccinated  added  to  the  population. 

24.431.  Is  there  no  means  of  arriving  at  it  ? —One 
mi<*ht  arrive  at  it  for  particular  years  from  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health's  Reporti,  but  the-e  reports  have  not 
been  continuous  all  through.  If  they  had  been  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  deducted  children  under  one 
year  that  "  died  vaccinated  "  ;  but  ib  would  have  proved 
n>  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

24.432.  It  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  would  it 
not,  as  to  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  ratio  of 
vaccinations  to  births  ?—  I  do  not  think  it  would  mate- 
rially affect  the  ratio  of  the  unvacicnated  in  the  living 
population. 

24.433.  The  proportion  of  the  unvaccinated  to  the 
total  must  surely  depend  upon  what  the  proportion 
other  than  the  "  unvaccinated  "  is  composed  of? — But 
you  have  deaths  continuing  to  occur  amongst  the  un- 
vaccinated as  well  as  among  the  vaccinated  all  through  ; 
you  have  a  certain  number  of  unvaccinated  dying  who 
are  not  included  in  the  return. 

24.434.  You  are  able  to  deduct  those  who  died  un- 
vaccinated ? — I  leave  out  of  account  all  those  who  have 
died  unvaccinated  under  a  year  old,  but  those  who 
died  unvaccinated  over  a  year  old  are  included  among 
the  "  unaccounted  for." 
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24.435.  Have  you  any  equal  facilities  for  deducting 
the  "  dead  vaccinated"'  under  a  year  old?— No,  I  can- 
not do  that ;  but,  as  I  have  baid,  I  do  not  see  that  in- 
clusion of  the died  vaccinated  "  materially  alters  the 
proportion  of  vaccinated  and  un vaccinated  added  to  the 
population.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  answer  to  Question 
19  357,  there  is  a  note  there  that  "  In  1863  it  will  be 
"  noticed  that  there  are  75  per  cent,  of  the  births  vacci- 
"  nated."  This  is  a  mistake.  The  vaccinations  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  dealing  with  are  not  those  performed  on 
children  born  in  1863,  but  the  total  public  vaccinations  of 
all  sorts  at  all  ages  during  the  year.  For  the  purpose 
in  view,  a  better  criterion  would  be  the  provision  of 
vaccinations  at  ages  under  one  year  with  the  births  of 
the  year.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  pages  158-59  of  the 
6th  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
we  get  for  the  three  years,  1860  to  1862,  the  exact 
number  of  infants  publicly  vaccinated  in  the  two  Shef- 
field Unions.  In  hicclesafl  Bierlow,  in  the  three  years 
in  question,  there  are  3,073  infants  vaccinated,  or  4P6 
per  cent,  of  the  births  for  1  hose  three  years,  and  in 
the  Sheffield  district  there  are  6,404  infants  vaccinated, 
or  401  per  cent.  That  would  seem  to  leave  large  pro- 
portion of  infants  unvaccinated  at  that  particular 
period. 

24.436.  {Chairman.)  Having  read  Mr.  Wheeler's 
answer  in  which  he  says  : — "  In  1863  it  will  be  no' iced 
"  that  there  are  75  per  cent,  of  tho  births  vaccinated," 
how  can  that  statement  be  modified  to  make  it  accu- 
rate ? — I  am  afraid  the  real  facts  cannot  be  got ;  you 
can  only  consider  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  records  of 
infant  vaccinations  from  1860  to  1863.  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  doubtless  including  a  large  number  who  are  not  in- 
fants among  the  vaccinated.  I  do  not  see  any  means  of 
absolulely  correcting  the  figures. 

24.437.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  the  figures  given  for  the 
vaccinations  75  per  cent,  of  the  figures  given  for  the 
births? — They  are  given  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  figures;  he 
states  that  in  his  evidence. 

24.438.  Is  that  correct  ? — No  ;  the  total  vaccinations 
in  Sheffield  duriDg  that  year  1863  of  all  classes,  vacci- 
nations and  ru-vaccinations,  and  vaccinations  of  per- 
sons over  a  year  old  amount  to  75  per  cent. 

24.439.  Of  what  ?— Of  the  births. 

24.440.  So  that  the  figures  given  for  vaccinations, 
of  whatever  age,  are  75  per  cent,  of  the  figures  given 
for  the  births  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means 
all  infant  vaccinations. 

24.441.  (Chairman.)  The  statement  is : — "  In  1863  it 
"  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  75  per  cent,  of  the 
"  births  vaccinated";  you  understand  by  that,  "  of 
"  the  children  born"? — Yes;  whereas  I  say  a  great 
many  of  the  children  and  other  persons  who  had 
escaped  vaccination  in  previous  years  had  been  vacci- 
nated that  year  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic. 

24.442.  What  would  make  it  accurate  would  be  to 
say  that  the  number  of  vaccinations  in  that  year  bears 
to  the  number  of  births  the  proportion  of  75  per  cent.  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  what  it  comes  to  ;  although  in  answer  to 
Question  19,359  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  they  are 
"  primary,"  whereas  they  are  not  all  primary ;  they 
were  all  classes  of  vaccination. 

24.443.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Or  re-vaccinations? —  Yes, 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  re-vaccination  then, 
because  there  was  an  epidemic. 

24,414.  Were  they  paid  for? — Ye3,  they  were;  be- 
cause there  were  no  rules  about  it  at  the  time. 

24.445.  Were  there  many  re-vaccinations  paid  for  at 
the  public  expense  in  1863  ? — Yes,  there  would  be. 

24.446.  Would  there  be  many  of  those  ? — Yes,  very 
probably  a  great  many  of  them  in  an  epidemic  year. 

24.447.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  there  being  a  great 
many  ? — I  have  no  evidence  of  that,  but  that  is  always 
the  practice  in  an  epidemic. 

24.448.  Would  there  have  been  a  great  many  in  1863  ? 
— Yes,  arguing  from  what  we  know  to  have  happened 
in  small-pox  epidemics  elsewhere. 

24.449.  Not  only  in  Sheffield,  but  elsewhere  ? — • 
Yes ;  that  is  merely  my  statement  as  opposed  to  Mr. 
Wheeler's  statement  in  answer  to  Question  19.362  that 
there  were  not  any.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  or 
warrant  for  his  saying  that. 

24.450.  In  answer  to  Question  19,361  he  says  :  "  I  am 
"  not  quite  clear  about  that  point  of  re-vaccinations  "  ; 
he  says  the  figures  arc  very  small ;  but  you  say  they 
are  very  large? — Yes,  arguing  from  analogy. 

24.451.  But  you  cannot  give  the  figures  ? — It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  figures.    Then  in  answer  to 


Question  19,367  reference  is  again  made  by  Mr.  Wheeler     Mr.  F.  W. 
to  "  13  or  14  per  cent,  in  1862   of  school  children    Barry,  M.J). 
"  unvaccinated,"  as  tending  to  show  that  many  more  — — 
infants  were  vaccinated  in  that  year  than  would  appear    -1  July  1892. 

from  the  "returns  "  which  he  himself  quotes.    I  do  not  

think  that  the  number  of  school  children  found  vacci- 
nated at  a  particular  time'  ean  be  said  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  births  vaccinated  in  any  given 
year,  you  might  find  that  at  the  school  ages  there  were 
at  a  given  time  85  per  cent,  of  children  vaccinated, 
when  for  several  years  previously  infant  vaccinations 
had  ceased  altogether.  The  school  children  who  were 
inspected  in  1862  certainly  had  not  been  vaccinated  in 
1862.  Probably  it  was  many  years  before,  in  each  case. 
Then  at  Question  19,368  there  is  a  small  point  for  cor- 
rection. Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  the  books  were  written 
up  by  medical  gentlemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
written  up  and  kept  by  the  superintendent  registrars 
of  the  two  registration  districts  of  Sheffield  and  Eccle- 
sall  Bierlow.  Then  at  Question  19,370,  he  speaks  of 
the  omission  of  data  for  the  year,  1872.  He  says, 
"  Then,  again,  in  lb70,  or  rather  1872,  you  notice  a 
"  lapse."  He  means  a  "lapse  "  in  his  return.  I  have 
put  in  now  in  my  table  the  data  for  1872,  taking  them 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  Report. 

21.452.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  explain  what  appears 
startling  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  Table  A. — the  drop  in  the 
births  m  1871  from  9,800  to  3,500?— There  was  no  such 
drop  in  the  births  in  1871 .  I  find  the  births  for  1871 
were  9,764,  not  3,531  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wheeler. 

24.453.  So  that  the  3,531  was  the  number  after  the 
Act  came  into  operation,  was  it  ? — I  think  the  Act 
really  came  into  operation  upon  the  1st  of  January 
1872.  The  data  for  1871  given  by  Mr.  Wheeler  are 
the  only  records  for  that  year  they  happened  to  have 
at  Sheffield,  the  figures  probably  refer  to  the  births  in 
one  only  of  the  two  Sheffield  Unions.  There  is  another 
point  about  Mr.  Wheeler's  Table  A. ;  that  is  that  from 
1872  onwards  Mr.  Wheeler's  table  refers  to  the  ivhole 
of  the  two  Unions  of  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall  Bierlow, 
whereas  the  former  part  of  his  table,  from  I860  to  1871, 
refers  to  those  portions  only  of  those  Unions  which  are 
within  the  borough  of  Sheffield ;  the  figures  seem  to 
take  rather  a  sudden  jump  in  the  second  part  of  the 
table,  and  that  accounts  for  it. 

Then  comes  a  discussion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act 
of  1868,  and  at  Question  19,374  Mr.  Wheeler  states 
that  it  took  effect  in  1867.  It  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  January  1st  1868.  Then  at  Question  19,377 
the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the  increased 
number  of  vaccinations  in  1868  was  not  due  to  the  Act, 
to  some  extent.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
increased  number  of  vaccinations  in  1868  was  due  to 
the  Act  of  1867,  because  the  table  shows  an  increase  of 
3,000  at  once  ;  an  increase  that  was  kept  up  in  the 
subsequent  years.  No  doubt  the  increase  in  1868  was 
to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the  presence  of  small-pox 
in  the  town.  That  would  certainly  have  an  effect  in 
the  direction  of  increase ;  but  I  should  say  that  both 
causes  operated  largely  in  bringing  about  that  increase. 
In  answer  to  Question  19,379  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that 
the  Act  of  1867  enabled  the  vaccination  returns  to 
be  made  perfect  by  compelling  medical  men  to  make 
returns.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Act  which  compels 
private  practitioners  to  make  returns,  and  I  do  not, 
therefore,  see  the  meaning  of  that  reference  of  Mr. 
Wheeler's. 

24.454.  One  of  the  Acts  ordained  the  person  to  whom 
the  certificate  was  to  be  sent,  and  in  that  way  enabled  a 
more  accurate  supervision  to  be  kept  over  the  question 
whether  the  vaccinations  had  been  performed  or  not  ? 
— The  Act  of  1871  required  the  certificate  of  vaccina- 
tion to  be  sent  to  the  Vaccination  Officer,  a  new  officer 
compulsorily  appointed  under  the  Act. 

24.455.  The  Act  of  1867  had  no  such  operation  ?  — 
No  ;  under  it  the  registrar  simply  received  and  regis- 
tered such  certificates  as  found  their  way  to  him.  In 
answer  to  Question  19,380  Mr.  Wheeler  again  says  he 
believes  that  the  Act  of  1867  did  not  affect  vaccinations 
to  any  considerable  extent ;  but  I  think  when  you  find 
that  the  increase  of  vaccination  of  infants  which  then 
set  in  is  maintained  year  by  year  afterwards,  it  is  very 
clear  that  this  must  be  due  to  the  Act.  Then  the  fol- 
lowing Questions  19,381,  19,382,  and  so  on  refer  to  Dr. 
Stevens'  examination  for  the  Privy  Council  of  the  vac- 
cination of  Sheffield  children,  which  i  have  already 
dealt  with.  At  Question  19,383  Mr.  Wheeler  is  tasked 
whether  Dr.  Stevens'  figures  refer  to  the  borough 
alone,  and  he  replies  that  they  do.  This  is  a  mistake, 
they  do  not  refer  to  the  borough  ;  they  refer,  as  I  have 
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Air.  F.  W.  aheady  said,  to  a  larger  area,  namely,  to  the  two 
Barry,  M.IK    Unions.    The  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  includes  certain 

 1         townships  not  in  Yorkshire  at  all,  but  in  Derbyshire. 

27  July  1892    They  are  Dore,  Totley,  and  Norton.    The  Sheffield 

 union  includes,  too,  the  large  township  of  Handsworth, 

which  is  not  in  the  borough.  The  question  was  then 
taken  up  at  length.  Mr.  Wheeler  stated  that  it  is 
claimed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  that  the  13  or  14  per  cent, 
of  the  school  children  remaining  unvaccinated  in  1862 
had  been  reduced  by  1887  to  less  than  1  per  cent. 
That  refers,  of  course, to  the  time  of  my  Census  ;  at  the 
time  small-pox  commenced  in  Sheffield  the  amount 
unaccounted  for  as  regards  vaacfnation  was,  I  have 
estimated,  on  the  whole  returns  of  Sheffield  about 
5  per  cent. 

Then  I  find,  Question  19,385,  a  complaint  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  of  absence  from  my  report  of  "vaccinal 
"doctrines."  But,  of  course,  I  do  not  attempt  to  state 
anything  in  my  report  except  the  facts  which  I  observed 
with  reference  to  Sheffield.  A  little  further  down  in 
the  same  answer  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wheeler  that, 
"  The  report  implies  that  the  vaccinated  if  attacked 
"  by  small- pox  will  suffer  in  an  average  way  to  a  less 
"  degree  than  the  unvaccinated."  I  think,  without 
exception,  throughout  my  report  you  will  find  matter 
of  fact  only  as  to  an  enormously  less  degree  of  small- 
pox in  the  vaccinated  than  the  unvaccinated,  whether 
the  borough  is  considered  as  a  whole,  or  whether  each 
sub-district  is  separately  considered. 

24.456.  (Dr.  Collins.)  As  based  upon  the  vaccination 
returns  ? — Yes,  and  even  based  upon  the  registration 
of  vaccination. 

24.457.  The  incidence  of  small-pox  would  apparently 
be  derived  from  the  Census  Returns  ? — Yes  ;  but  even 
on  the  Vaccination  Officers'  returns  the  proportion  of  the 
population  unvaccinated  would  appear  not  more  than  5 
per  cent.  ;  and  this,  as  regards  children  under  10  years  of 
age,  may  be  accepted  as  accurate,  at  any  rate,  at  the  com- 
mencement cf  the  epidemic.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  (at 
19,385)  that  my  report  shows  that  the  vaccinated  had 
the  immense  majority  of  the  small-pox  cases.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  rather  a  misleading  sort  of  statement ; 
naturally  in  a  population  19  times  more  numerous  than 
the  other  one  would  expect,  other  conditions  being 

•  equal,  a  majority  of  cases.  Then,  further  on,  at  the 
end  of  his  answer  to  that  question  he  adverts  again  to 
the  amount  of  births  vaccinated,  and  states  that  Eccle- 
sall Bierlow  Union  86  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  1874 
and  1875  were  vaccinated,  and  that  "  86  per  cent,  has 
"  never  been  touched  in  recent  years  since  1881  ;  "  and 
further  he  states  that  "the  old  Sheffield  Union  has 
"  always  been  much  behind  the  other  parts  of  Shef- 
"  field  "  in  the  amount  of  vaccination.  He  is  here  quot- 
ing data  from  the  Local  Government  Boards  reports,  but 
is  ignoring  the  "died  unvaccinated."  These  he  is 
regarding  as  still  comprised  in  the  living  population. 
A  fairer  way  of  judging  the  amount  of  unvaccinated 
children  added  each  year  to  the  living  population,  is  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  births  yearly  had  not 
been  returned,  either  as  vaccinated  or  as  dead  at  the 
date  of  each  supplemental  return  by  the  vaccina- 
tion officer,  i.e.,  13  months  after  termination  of  the 
year  in  which  the  births  in  question  were  registered. 
Thus  considered,  the  facts  for  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union 
are  as  follows:  In  1875  there  was  4'4  per  cent,  in 
default,  not  in  the  above  sense.  That  includes  all 
removal  cases.  In  1881,  4*4  per  cent  ;  in  1882,  4"3 
per  cent. ;  in  1884  there  was  44  per  cent ,  and  in  1886 
4  per  cent. ;  so  that  it  really  keeps  very  much  the  same. 
In  the  Sheffield  Union  in  that  earlier  year  there  is  a 
larger  per  centage  unvaccinated;  7'5  was  about  the  aver- 
age in  the  earlier  years  ;  there  was  5  per  cent,  default 
in  1881,  5-1  in  1882,  5"3  in  1883,  4'6  in  1884,  and  so 
on ;  so  that  you  may  take  it  that  the  average  for 
Sheffield  was  about  5  per  cent.  There  was,  in  fact, 
very  little  difference  between  the  two  Unions. 

24.458.  (Chairman.)  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  they  seem  to  correspond  P — In  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  the  default  is  almost  exactly  the 
same.  Then,  taking  the  next  few  questions  19,386, 
19,388  and  19,389,  and  19,397,  I  am  stated  to  have  said 
that  the  vaccinated  ivill  suffer  in  certain  proportions. 
I  certainly  did  not  say  that  they  would  suffer  in  such 
proportions  ;  my  statements  had  to  do  with  the  extent 
to  which  they  did  suffer  in  every  instance.  I  simply 
state  the  facte.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  the  vac- 
cinated will  suffer   in  any  particular   instance.  In 


answer  to  Question  19,401  Mr.  Wheeler  goes  on  to  say 
he  will  show  how  my  figures  conflict.  I  have  said  the 
proportions  are  not  always  exactly  the  same  in  the 
different  districts  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
conflict.  As  matter  of  fact  the  general  result  is  about 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  report.  Then  in  answer 
to  Question  19,403  Mr,  Wheeler  again  makes  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  immense  majority  of  cases  amongst  the 
vaccinated ;  and  again  ignores  the  difference  in  the 
proportions  of  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  living  in 
Sheffield.  From  Question  19,406  to  Question  19,409 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  complaming  that  the  vaccination  regis- 
ters were  not  examined  by  me.  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand for  what  purpose  the  registers  should,  in  his 
opinion,  have  been  examined;  whether  with  reference 
to  the  278,000  persons  that  were  included  in  my 
Census,  or  with  reference  to  the  6,088  cases  of  small- 
pox, or  with  reference  to  the  small-pox  deaths.  I  do 
not  exactly  see  the  use  of  referring  to  the  registers, 
because  a  largo  number  of  the  people  in  Sheffield  were 
born  before  1853,  which  was  the  year  when  registers  in 
Sheffield  and  elsewhere  fir.st  began  to  be  kept.  There 
has  been  such  an  enormous  amount  of  emigration  and 
immigration  in  Sheffield  in  recent  years  that  one  would 
have  had  to  seai'ch  through  not  only  Sheffield  registers, 
but  the  registers  of  the  county  also.  Many  thousands 
of  Sheffielders  wore  born  before  there  was  registration 
of  vaccination  ;  thousands,  again,  were  born  before  it 
was  compulsory  for  vaccination  to  be  registered. 
Again,  by  looking  at  the  Census  of  1881  I  find  that 
25  per  cent,  of  the  then  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  had 
been  born  outside  Yorkshire  ;  not  outside  Sheffield  but 
outside  Yorkshire.  That  25  per  cent,  would  amount  to 
75,000  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  another  15,000 
had  been  born  in  different  towns  in  Yorkshire.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  town  in  which  there  has  been  more 
emigration  and  immigration  than  in  Sheffield  ;  so  that 
I  do  not  see  what  help  could  be  got  from  the  registers 
in  the  way  of  correcting  statements  made  by  Sheffield 
people  as  to  their  having,  or  not  having,  been  vacci- 
nated. 

24.459.  (Dr.  Collins.)  They  were  not  searched  P — They 
were  not  searched  for  the  above  reason.  Instead,  in 
every  case  the  word  of  the  people  was  accepted  with 
reference  to  their  vaccination  or  otherwise.  Then  at 
Questions  19,410  and  19,412  there  is  a  statement  with 
reference  to  "further  additions  to  "  small-pox  deaths 
and  cases.  These  I  really  cannot  find  in  my  report  at  all. 
There  were  indeed  some  later  cases  and  deaths  re- 
turned to  the  Board  after  my  inquiry  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  these  are  noted  at  the  foot  of  page  192  of  my 
report  as  furnished  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
But  I  do  not  deal  with  them.  They  amount  to  980 
cases  and  90  deaths,  though  Mr.  Wheeler  in  his  state- 
ment gives  them  as  913  cases  and  63  deaths.  There 
must  have  been  a  mis-quotation  there  ;  no  such  figures 
appear  at  the  page  quoted. 

Then  Mr.  Wheeler  goes  on  to  add  up  all  the  num- 
bers of  small-pox  cases  and  small-pox  deaths  that  have 
occurred  since  1853;  and  I  may  as  well  notice  that 
in  answer  to  Question  19,418  he  refers  to  3,400  deaths 
as  having  all  of  them  occurred  in  Sheffield  since  com- 
pulsory vaccination  came  into  force.  On  looking  at 
the  epidemic  years  alone,  I  find  that  660  of  those 
deaths  occurred  amongst  persons  born  before  compul- 
sory vaccination  came  into  force  at  all.  Then  I  come 
to  his  answer  to  Question  19,420 ;  which  is  rather 
a  mixed  up  statement  altogether.  I  do  not  exactly  see 
what  he  is  dealing  with ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
he  is  adding  up  all  the  small-pox  deaths  which  have 
occurred  since  1853,  and  including  with  them  all 
the  small-pox  cases  of  which  he  can  find  record. 
Thus,  in  answer  to  Question  19,421  he  says,  "  Here, 
"  at  any  rate,  is  a  total  of  more  than  28,000  persons 
"  who  have  had  small-pox  in  Sheffield  in  our  own 
"  time,  or  if  we  take  the  mean  population  of  the  town 
"  in  the  same  time,  then  we  shall  have  abotit  one 
"  person  in  eight  in  this  town  who  has  had  the  stnall- 
"  pox."  His  28,000  comprises  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  immigrants,  and  who  had  not  had  their 
small-pox  in  Sheffield  at  all,  and  further,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  he  is  counting  up  "  died  of  small-pox  "  and  "  died 
"  after  small-pox  "  in  the  living  population.  In  fact, 
there  is  involved  in  his  method  of  calculation  a  statis- 
tical fallacy  which  I  think  scarcely  requires  comment. 

24.460.  (Chairman.)  Still  you  had  better  point  it 
out  ? — I  will  do  so. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  26th  October,  at  one  o'clock. 
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One  Hundred  and  Third  Day. 


Wednesday,  26th  October  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Honourable  the  LORD  HERSCHELL.  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  Guyer  Hunter,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy. 
Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 


Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe. 
Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 
Professor  Michael  Foster. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  F.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Henry  Havelock  Sturge,  M.R.C.S.,  examined. 


24.461.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  I  believe  you  were  ap- 
pointed in  1883  District  Surgeon  of  Xalanga,  a  Kaffir 
district  in  South  Africa,  with  a  population  of  9,000  ?— 
Yes. 

24.462.  Where  you  observed  the  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  1884  ?— Yes. 

24.463.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  the  chief  facts 
which  came  within  your  notice  ? — There  was  then  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox  at  the  diamond  fields  ;  and  a  man 
came  down  from  Kimberley  sickening  for  the  small-pox 
and  went  to  some  friends  who  lived  in  my  district ; 
shortly  after  his  arrival  there  small-pox  broke  out.  I 
went  there  and  asked  straight  off  how  many  of  them  had 
been  vaccinated  and  how  many  of  them  had  not  been. 
Then  by  shutting  the  people  all  in  and  putting  a  cordon  of 
soldiers  round  them  we  kept  those  affected  with  small- 
pox within  a  certain  area.  When  it  had  all  died  out 
I  found  there  had  been  51  cases  and  13  deaths.  The 
13  deaths  were  all  among  the  unvaccinated  people. 

24.464.  Had  all  the  51  cases  been  kept  within  the 
cordon  ? — They  all  had  been  shut  in  by  soldiers,  that  is 
to  say,  by  Kaffirs — they  were  men  employed  by  the 
chief,  really  acting  as  soldiers. 

24.465.  Did  any  extension  of  small-pox  follow  ? — It 
did  not  break  out  again  in  that  particular  locality.  We 
burnt  their  huts  and  their  clothes  when  they  had 
finished  peeling,  when  all  the  scabs  came  off.  We  shut 
them  in  till  the  last  scab  fell  off,  and  then  we  burnt 
their  clothes  and  huts. 

24.466.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  any  statistics 
as  to  vaccination  among  the  cases  which  survived  ? — 
No ;  there  were  some  who  were  vaccinated,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  many. 

24.467.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Will  you  give  us  your  next 
experience  of  small-pox  ? — My  next  experience  was  in 
1885.  It  broke  out  again  in  some  villages  ;  it  broke  out 
altogether  in  that  year  in  19  different  centres  in  my 
district ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1885  I  had  seen  in 
all  370  cases  with  a  mortality  of  118.  It  was  my  custom 
whenever  an  epidemic  broke  out  to  go  to  the  chief  and 
to  get  him  to  put  a  cordon  round  the  village  and  shut 
in  those  who  were  diseased  and  otherwise  until  the 
last  scab  had  fallen  off,  when  we  iised  to  burn  their 
huts.  I  found  throughout  that  year  1885,  that  I  never 
saw  a  single  person  who  had  been  vaccinated  take 
the  small-pox.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  saw  a 
unprotected  person,  a  person  who  had  never  been 
vaccinated,  nurse  and  lift  a  patient,  sick  with  small- 
pox, without  catching  the  disease,  and  I  know  that 
there  was  a  minority  in  all  those  infected  villages,  who 
had  been  vaccinated,  because  I  vaccinated  some  of 
them  myself,  not  one  of  those  who  were  vaccinated 
took  the  disease,  except  so  far  as  this  goes,  that  some- 
times I  would  vaccinate  a  child  or  a  man  who  was 
living  in  a  Irat  perhaps  10  yards  from  where  small-pox 

I  was,  and  I  would  say,  "  I  cannot  say  that  this  vac- 
I  cinaticn  will  protect  you  because  you  have  been 
I  exposed  to  the  infection "  ;  and  on  going  to  the 
same  place  the  next  week  I  would  find  that  the  vac- 
cination marks  had  swollen,  and  that  the  individual 
was  also  covered  with  small-pox  ;  that  the  two  things 
ran  their  course  at  the  same  time.  But  where  I  was 
able  to  find  out  that  the  vaccination  of  the  arm  had 
swelled  without  infection  then  that  person  never  took 
the  small-pox. 

o  79800. 


24.468.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  gather  that  you 
are  speaking  entirely  of  native  cases  ? — I  am  speaking 
entirely  of  Kaffirs ;  my  district  was  a  Kaffir  country. 

24.469.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  You  would  make  the  con- 
trast complete  by  saying  that  no  one  who  had  been 
vaccinated  caught  small-pox  and  no  one  who  had  not 
been  vaccinated  and  who  was  exposed  to  tending  and 
lifting  patientB  or  anything  of  that  kind  escaped  it  ? — 
Yes.  I  make  that  contrast  complete,  because  from  the 
beginning  of  the  epidemic  I  was  interested  in  watching 
it.  I  was  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  care  of  the 
health  of  that  district,  and  without  any  ultimate  idea 
of  making  the  information  useful  I  used  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  I  may  say  that  the  natives  only  wear  a 
blanket,  and  I  used  to  say,  "  throwback  your  blanket." 
I  would  then  look  at  their  arms ;  I  never  took  their 
word  for  it  that  they  had  been  vaccinated ;  I  always 
used  to  look  at  the  scars. 

24.470.  Did  you  vaccinate  any  considerable  number 
of  the  Kaffirs  ? — I  did  not  keep  a  complete  list  for  all 
the  years,  but  in  my  report  to  the  Cape  Government  in 
1885  I  mentioned  that  I  vaccinated  in  the  last  four 
months  about  260  people,  and  I  complain  that  from 
want  of  material  I  was  not  able  to  vaccinate  more.  So 
you  may  take  it  that  throughout  that  year  I  was  vac- 
cinating about  that  ratio. 

24.471.  Why  did  you  not  vaccinate  more? — Because  I 
could  not  get  the  people  to  come  back  upon  the  eighth 
day  lo  take  the  lymph  from  them.  When  I  first  went 
they  used  to  go  to  their  witch  doctors,  but  by  talking 
to  the  Kaffirs,  and  the  results  being  seen,  their  aversion 
was  overcome  in  a  large  measure.  The  first  year  I 
could  not  get  them  to  come,  but  after  that  they  came 
so  freely  that  I  said  to  the  Government  "The  only 
"  thing  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  pass  a  law  that  they 
"  shall  be  fined  10s.  if  they  will  not  come  back  upon 
"  the  eighth  day." 

24.472.  Were  all  your  vaccinations  arm-to-arm  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  get  some  lymph  to  start 
with  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  up  unless  those 
vaccinated  would  come  back  to  enable  the  supply  to  be 
kept  up. 

24.473.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Why  did  they  not  come 
back ;  was  it  from  selfishness  ? — Yes,  they  are  not  a 
highly  moral  class  of  people  ;  they  have  no  idea  of 
helping  one  another ;  they  are  utterly  selfish ;  when 
people  were  ill  many  of  them  used  to  burn  their 
neighbours'  huts  and  steal  their  sheep. 

24.474.  But  as  regards  the  individual  vaccinated, 
why  did  he  not  come  back  upon  the  eighth  day  ? — I 
put  it  down  to  selfishness.  I  used  to  get  the  magistrates 
to  do  all  they  could,  and  I  used  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
chiefs  to  induce  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  to  come 
back  on  the  eighth  day.  In  some  districts  where  the 
chiefs  were  men  of  force  of  character  I  could  get  them 
to  come  back,  but  where  they  were  old  chiefs  and  of 
less  power  the  people  set  their  word  at  defiance  and 
would  not  come  back  on  the  eighth  day. 

24.475.  Had  they  not  seen  the  advantage  of  vaccina- 
tion ? — They  had  seen  it,  but  they  would  say,  ' '  I  am 
all  right  and  I  will  not  go  back  " ;  they  did  not  care 
about  others. 

24.476.  (Sir  James  Paget.)  Did  you  observe  any  ill 
effects  from  vaccination  ? — There  were  a  great  number 
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Mr.         of  deaths  in  1884,  but  I  did  not  have  any  that  died.  The 
H.  H.  Sturge,  deaths  from  vaccination  were  not  amongst  those  that  I 
M.RC.S.      vaccinated  myself,  but  who  had  been  vaccinated  by 

  others.    I  had  a  population  of  9,000,  and  I  was  the 

26  Oct.  1892.    only  surgeon  in  that  country,  so  I  used  to  take  some 

 ivory  points  and  lymph  and  give  them  to  one  or  two  of 

the  petty  chiefs  and  shopkeepers  and  show  them  how 
to  do  it  in  one  case,  and  then  tell  them  to  keep  it  up  by 
talking  fresh  lymph  upon  the  eighth  day.  In  some 
cases  these  men  used  unclean  instruments,  or  did  not 
take  sufficient  care,  and  several  of  those  who  they 
vaccinated  in  1884  died. 

24.477.  What  did  they  die  from  ?— From  blood 
poisoning,  I  presume,  because  they  told  me  their  arms 
swelled  very  largely  and  they  got  delirious ;  so  I 
presume  it  was  blood  poisoning. 

24.478.  Did  you  see  them  yourself  ? — Not  after  death '; 
but  one  or  two  came  up  to  have  their  arms  treated  who 
had  been  vaccinated  at  a  distance,  by  chiefs  or  traders. 

24.479.  Did  they  die  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  the 
individual  cases  I  saw  died,  but  there  were  deaths. 

24.480.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  did  you 
observe  in  those  cases  where  there  was  swelling  ? — The 
arm  was  largely  swollen,  so  I  took  it  that  it  was 
erysipelas. 

24.481.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  did  you  have 
yourself  in  any  cases  that  experience  ? — No,  I  never 
did  one  that  was  ill  more  than  three  weeks. 

24.482.  Tou  took  greater  precautions  no  doxibt  ? — 
When  I  first  went  there  I  did  not  use  to  take  the 
precaution  of  washing  with  soap  and  water,  but  when  I 
did  take  that  precaution  I  had  not  so  many  swollen 
arms. 

24.483.  Are  the  natives  of  cleanly  habits? — No,  I 
should  not  say  that  they  were,  they  do  not  wash  them- 
selves particularly,  preferring  to  anoint  themselves  with 
clay  and  grease. 

24.484.  Did  you  find  the  small-pox  spread  largely  ? — 
Yes,  it  had  done,  but  when  we  shut  it  in  it  did  not 
spread  ;  and  when  it  broke  out  in  a  neighbouring 
village  I  could  usually  trace  that  the  person  suffering 
from  it  had  come  from  a  small-pox  centre  or  been 
infected  by  one  who  had. 

24.485.  {Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Did  you  ever  have  a 
death  consequent  upon  vaccination  by  itself? — I  never 
had  one. 

24.486.  And  no  untoward  local  symptoms? — I  have 
had  their  arms  swollen,  but  I  have  never  had  one  that 
lasted  more  than  three  weeks, 

24.487.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  think  you  said  that 
that  was  the  case  before  you  adopted  the  mode  of 
thorough  cleansing,  and  that  after  that  you  had  not 
such  cases  ? — I  could  not  swear  that  I  had  no  untoward 
cases  after  I  adopted  the  system  of  thorough  cleansing, 
but  I  had  none  that  were  ill  more  than  three  weeks  ; 
and  I  had  very  much  less  of  them  after  I  adopted  the 
mode  of  cleansing  with  water.  I  do  not  say  necessarily 
soap  and  water,  because  soap  could  not  always  be 
procured. 

24.488.  Excepting  those  which  came  to  you  with 
swollen  arms  from  other  vaccinators,  you  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  following  the  alleged  cases  of  injury  ? — They 
might  have  lived  80  miles  away ;  I  only  heard  the 
facts  from  those  who  had  seen  those  who  died. 

24.489.  Could  you  believe  what  they  said  ? — They 
were  truthful  in  matters  like  that,  because  as  a  rule  it 
is  their  duty  in  case  of  death  to  come  and  report  it. 

24.490.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  none  of  those  who  were  vaccinated  to  your 
knowledge  died  ?• — No,  that  was  not  quite  so  ;  several 
died  who  were-  vaccinated  by  unskilled  people,  such 
as  the  chiefs  or  shopkeepers  who  used  to  vaccinate. 

24.491.  I  mean  died  of  small-pox ;  your  opening 
statement,  as  I  understood  it,  was  to  the  effect,  I  think, 
that  none  of  those  who  were  vaccinated  died  from  small- 
pox ? — But  I  immediately  qualified  that  statement  by 
saying  that  sometimes  I  vaccinated  people  who  were 
closely  exposed  to  the-  small-pox,  and  that  some  of 
them  died. 

24.492.  Did  any  die  who  had  been  vaccinated  at  a 
time  when  they  had  not  the  small-pox  on  them? — 
No. 

24.493.  Did  any  of  those  who  had  been  fully  vac- 
cinated take  the  small-pox  ? — Never. 


24.494.  You  inform  the  Commission  that  there  was 
no  case,  not  only  of  death,  but  of  small  pox  in  those 
who  had  been  vaccinated  ? — Not  from  the  beginning 
of  the  epidemic. 

24.495.  We  may  take  it  as  clear  that  every  case  of 
small-pox  that  you  saw  must  have  occurred  in  an  un- 
vaccinated  person  ? — Yes. 

24.496.  Did  you  verify  it  by  an  examination  of  the 
arms  in  every  case  ? — So  far  as  I  could,  but  if  the 
disease  was  upon  the  person,  and  there  were  no  means 
of  seeing  the  scars,  I  had  to  take  the  evidence  of  him- 
self or  of  his  friends ;  but  where  I  could  see  the  scars, 
or  where  the  spot  was  not  covered  by  the  disease,  I 
used  to  verify  it  by  sight.  But  sometimes  it  would 
happen  that  a  man  would  say  he  was  vaccinated,  and 
he  would  be  covered  with  small-pox  on  both  arms. 

24,497-  So  far  as  the  evidence  went  in  such  cases, 
the  statement  was  that  he  was  vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

24.498.  So  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
in  no  case  of  small-pox  could  you  ascertain  for  your- 
self the  evidence  of  previous  vaccination,  but  that  you 
had  sometimes  a  statement  from  the  patient  or  ,his 
friends  that  he  had  been  vaccinated  ? — Yes,  I  grant 
you  that ;  but  those  cases  were  extremely  seldom 
in  their  occurrence. 

24.499.  But  a  small  number  of  such  cases  did  occur? 
— Yes.  To  be  precise,  I  would  say  that  not  more  than 
12  of  such  cases  occurred. 

24.500.  In  12  of  such  cases  out  of  the  total  number 
was  there  any  doubt  as  to  their  having  been  vaccinated 
or  otherwise  ? — That  would  be  all. 

24.501.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  keep  a  note  of  all 
those  cases  ? — Yes,  I  made  notes  at  the  time,  because 
directly  I  got  back  from  my  visitations  my  duty  was 
to  send  a  report  to  the  magistrate  upon  the  condition 
of  the  district  I  had  visited.  I  used  to  take  those 
journeys  every  week  or  every  fortnight,  and  when  I 
got  back  I  used  to  send  the  reports  upon  the  condition 
of  the  districts  to  the  magistrate. 

24.502.  Have  you  brought  any  of  your  notes  with 
you? — No,  I  have  not  brought  them  with  me;  but  I 
could  send  copies  of  my  notes  from  my  letter  book  if 
that  were  desired. 

24.503.  (Chairman.)  Did  that  statement  as  to  the  12 
exceptional  cases  include  both  the  51  cases  you  ob- 
served in  1884  and  the  370  cases  p — No.  the  370  case  s 
would  be  the  total  of  the  cases  that  I  saw.  I  only  saw 
370  cases  with  118  deaths  altogether. 

24.504.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  As  regards  all  those 
people  who  were  vaccinated  and  who  did  not  take 
small-pox,  had  you  vaccinated  them  all  yourself  ? — No. 
I  had  vaccinated  a  good  number  of  them,  but  some  of 
them  had  been  vaccinated  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

24.505.  Therefore  you  did  not  know  yourself  that 
they  were  vaccinated  ? — -No,  except  that  I  used  to 
inquire  of  them  whether  they  had  been  vaccinated  or 
not. 

24.506.  Did  the  communities  consist  of  men,  women, 
and  children  ? — Yes,  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

24.507.  Of  those  men,  women,  and  children  some 
were  vaccinated  and  some  were  not  ?— That  is  so. 

24.508.  Of  those  men  and  women  who  had  been  vac- 
cinated could  you  give  us  any  idea  how  long  before 
the  small-pox  broke  out  they  had  been  vaccinated  ;  had 
they  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  or  in  adult  life  ? — A 
fair  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  were 
vaccinated  in  1883  by  me  ;  but  again  it  ought  to  be 
stated  that  a  great  number  of  the  Kaffirs  go  into  the 
Cape  Colony  to  work  as  servants,  and  they  would  have 
been  vaccinated  there  and  have  returned  afterwards  to 
their  own  country. 

24.509.  Were  you  able  to  trace,  in  some  cases,  how 
long  an  interval  had  elapsed  between  the  vaccination 
and  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  as 
long  an  interval  as  20  years.  I  know  that  some  had 
been  vaccinated  20  years  before.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Kaffirs  when  they  are  young  to  go  out  to  work  to 
earn  money  in  order  to  buy  them  a  wife,  and  they  go 
to  Cape  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  earning  that  money, 
and  having  worked  there  for  some  time  they  come 
back. 

24.510.  In  respect  to  those  deaths  from  small-pox, 
did  the  death-rate  bear  any  relation  to  the  age  of  the 
persons  so  far  as  you  could  observe  ? — I  can  only  say 
that  the  older  people  perished  most  readily. 
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24,511.  Small-pox,  you  would  tell  us,  was  more  fatal 
amongst  those  advanced  in  life  than  amongst  the 
children  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

24  512.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
you  'isolated  them ;  the  small-pox,  as  I  understand, 
broke  out  in  a  sort  of  village  ? — Yes,  it  would  break 
out  in  the  Kaffir  village. 

24.513.  That  would  consist  of  about  how  many  people  ? 
—Of  about  80  people. 

24.514.  How  did  you  isolate  those  who  had  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion  ? — We  would  shut  up  the 
whole  80  people  together,  or  whatever  the  number 
might  be. 

24.515.  Did  you  take  out  those  wiio  were  not  in- 
fected ? — No,  it  was  not  possible  to  do  that ;  that  would 
have  been  to  spread  the  infection.  I  simply  said,  "  You 
"  must  all  be  shut  up  ;  you  must  all  take  your  chance, 
"  for  fear,  if  we  let  you  out,  of  spreading  the  disease 
"  to  other  districts."    So  we  shut  them  all  up. 

24.516.  But  the  small-pox  would  bo  distributed  about 
rather  widely,  would  it  not? — No,  it  would  be  in 
perhaps  four  huts,  and  I  would  shut  iu  the  15  huts  or 
whatever  the  number  was  that  there  might  be  near. 

24.517.  How  were  you  able  to  do  that  ? — I  should 
manage  it  by  going  to  the  Kaffir  chief  and  telling  him 
those  people  were  there,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
ill  with  this  disease,  and  that  if  he  was  not  on  his 
guard  they  would  escape  by  night,  and  spread  it 
amongst  his  people.  Upon  telling  him  that  he  would 
put  a  number  of  people  all  round  the  kraal,  and  warn 
them  to  stay  inside  the  cordon. 

24.518.  Taking  any  particular  instance,  could  you 
tell  us  what  proportion  of  those  who  were  shut  in  took 
small-pox — they  would  be  both  vaccinated  and  unvac- 
cinated  people,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  both  vaccinated  and 
unvaecinated. 

24.519.  Did  the  majority  escape  or  did  the  majority 
succumb  to  the  small-pox  ? — The  majority  succumbed 
to  the  small-pox.  Referring  to  a  question  which  was 
put  to  me  just  now,  I  have  one  slip  of  my  notes  with 
me,  which  were  taken  in  1884  and  1885,  which  is  to 
this  effect:  "At  M'quininis' kraal  the  boy  I  did  last 
"  month  took.  Prom  him  they  took  lymph  and 
"  successfully  vaccinated  the  rest  in  the  kraal.  Only 
"  those  two  cases  of  small-pox  occurred." 

24.520.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Does  your  note  state 
the  number  of  people  with  which  you  are  dealing  ? — 
No,  but  I  should  say  that  it  would  have  been  about  30 
people.  Then  I  have  a  further  note.  "The  boy 
"  vaccinated  at  M'bechis'  took  well,  but  by  the  time 
"  the  virus  was  ripe  the  others  were  sick  of  the  disease. 
"  The  boy  escaped." 

24.521.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  you  vaccinate 
always  in  the  same  way  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same 
number  of  jilaces  ? — My  habit  was  to  vaccinate  in  three 
places. 

24.522.  Now  going  back  to  the  question  of  death 
following  vaccination,  will  you  tell  the  Commission  in 
how  many  cases,  within  your  knowledge,  death  followed 
vaccination  ? — I  can  say,  in  my  own  practice,  never 
one. 

24.523.  But  speaking  of  cases  within  your  know- 
ledge ? — Speaking  now  from  my  memory  of  1884,  when 
those  deaths  occurred,  I  should  say  there  would  have 
been  seven  or  eight  deaths  that  were  reported  to  me, 

24.524.  You  tell  the  Commission  that  you  have 
known  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  deaths  following 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  cases  which  had  been  reported  to 
me. 

24.525.  Reported  to  you  by  whom  ? — When  a  man 
died,  one  of  his  friends  would  come  up  to  the  English 
Residents'  Office  and  report  it,  saying  "  So-and-so  has 
"  died."    That  is  how  I  heard. 

24.526.  That  would  be  a  report  by  a  native  ? — Yes. 

24.527.  Is  it  upon  his  evidence  alone  that  it  is 
assumed  that  the  vaccination  has  been  the  cause  of 
death? — Yes,  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  the  native; 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  I  saw  some  of  them 
on  the  fourth  day  after  vaccination,  and  the  arm  was 
very  much  swollen,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
a  few  days  later  that  the  case  had  terminated  fatally. 

24.528.  "  Swollen  arm  "  is  an  indefinite  description  ; 
was  there  anything  else  about  the  arm  except  its 
swollen  condition  that  led  you  to  infer  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  it  ? — There  would  be  fever  and 
throbbing. 


24.529.  The  man  was  very  ill  ? — Yes,  the  man  would  Mr. 
be  very  ill  beyond  a  doubt.  H.  II.  Stun 

24.530.  How  did  the  places  look?— Very  similar  to  M.R.C& 
other  places.   
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24.531.  Do  you  know  how,,  the  vaccination  was  per-  

formed  when  it  was  performed   by  the   chiefs  ? — I 

showed  them  how  to  do  it  when  I  was  there. 

24.532.  Had  they  lancets,  for  example  ? — They  used 
to  get  at  the  traders'  places  clean  needles,  which  I 
instructed  them  to  use,  and  if  they  had  not  needles  I 
used  to  tell  them  to  make  use  of  any  clean  sharp  in- 
strument. 

24.533.  Did  you  tell  them  how  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration ? — I  instructed  them  to  scratch  or  prick  the  arm 
with  a  needle. 

24.534.  But  did  you  inform  them  when  they  pricked 
the  arm  with  the  needle  how  to  communicate  the 
vaccine  to  the  spot  ? — I  told  them  to  scratch  the  arm 
of  the  people  they  were  going  to  vaccinate.  I  used  to 
do  one  case  in  their  presence  for  an  example. 

24.535.  To  scratch  the  arm  with  a  needle  ? — Yes. 

24.536.  What  then?— Then  I  would  say,  "  Prick  the 
"  swollen  place  on  the  vaccinated  person's  arm  ;  do  not 
"  let  any  blood  come  out,  but  when  a  clear  fluid  comes 
"  out  of  the  place  rub  it  into  the  scratch  you  have 
"  made  on  the  other  man's  harm."  It  was  always  my 
practice  to  scratch  with  a  needle  and  then  rub  the 
vaccine  in. 

24.537.  {Chairman.)  The  native  rubbing  it  would  rub 
in  the  dirt  from  his  own  fingers  I  suppose,  and  that  of 
the  skin  if  it  were  not  clean  ? — Yes,  he  would  if  he 
were  not  careful. 

24.538.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  thought  you  said 
that  of  the  first  50  or  51  cases  in  which  there  Was  a 
cordon  of  soldiers  round  the  village  you  knew  that 
there  were  some  vaccinated  persons  amongst  them  ? — 
Yes. 

24.539.  Did  none  of  the  vaccinated  amongst  them 
catch  the  small-pox  ? — No,  not  a  single  one  of  those 
vaccinated  amongst  them  caught  the  small-pox  during 
the  first  two  years.  I  may  say  that  I  was  interested 
in  searching  for  any  such  case,  but  I  could  not  find 
it.  Frequently,  people  would  come  and  give  evidence 
to  that  effect  themselves.  Por  instance,  I  was  stopping 
at  a  missionary's  house,  the  Rev.  Doig  Young's,  in 
St.  Mark's  district.  He  had  a  converted  Kaffir  there, 
and  he  said,  "  My  servant  there  is  going  into  the  small- 
"  pox  village,"  that  is  to  say,  through  the  cordon  into 
the  infected  centre,  "because  his  father  is  very  ilk" 
They  allowed  him  to  pass  through  the  cordon,  telling 
him  of  course  that  he  must  not  come  out,  but  he  went 
in  and  he  stayed  there.  When  I  went  there  the  next 
week  I  found  that  he  had  been  where  his  father  was, 
and  I  was  surprised  that  he  did  not  get  the  disease  ;  so 
I  asked  him  to  take  off  his  clothes,  and  I  fouud  that  he 
had  three  or  four  good  marks  upon  his  arm.  I 
remember  also  a  case  in  which  a  woman  had  been 
nursing  one  who  had  been  sick  of  small-pox,  and  I 
asked  her  to  show  me  her  arm.  I  found  that  she  had 
been  vaccinated  in  the  Cape  Colony ;  she  had  good 
marks.  I  can  recall  two  or  three  cases  of  that  kind 
which  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  me. 

24.540.  When  did  you  first  find  out  that  these  people 
had  confidence  in  vaccination  ? — In  1885.  These  people 
would  come  80  or  90  miles  or  more  to  me  to  be 
vaccinated,  and  I  had  to  send  them  away  because  I 
had  no  lymph  to  vaccinate  them  with,  and  it  was 
most  disheartening  to  me  that  they  desiring  it;  I  should 
not  be  able  to  do  it. 

24.541.  Did  you  report  that  circumstance  to  the 
Government  ? — Yes  ;  in  my  report  to  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment I  said  that  the  belief  in  vaccination  had  so  much 
increased  that  all  we  wanted  now  was  a  law  to  fine  the 
Kaffirs  10s.  who  did  not  come  back  upon  the  eighth 
day.  The  people  used  to  see  their  own  doctors  dying 
of  it  in  the  kraals,  and  that  effected  a  change  in  public 
opinion. 

24.542.  {Br.  Collins.)  May  I  ask  did  you  volunteer  to 
give  your  evidence  before  the  Commission  or  were  you 
invited  to  give  it  ? — I  volunteered  my  evidence. 

24.543.  Do  I  understand  that  the  appointment  you 
held  was  under  Government  ? — Under  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment. 

24.544.  What  experience  had  you  had  of  small-pox 
prior  to  this  ? — I  had  never  seen  any  case  of  small-pox 
prior  to  this. 
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Mr.  24,545.  Your  experience  is  rather  exceptional,  is  it 

H.  H.  Sturge,  not  ?— Of  small-pox  do  you  mean  ? 
M.R.C.S.        24, 546.  Of  the  effect  of  vaccination  upon  small-pox  ? 

— No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.    I  am  not  sufficiently 
26  Oct.  1892.    Up  ^n  ^e  literature  of  the  subject  to  be  able  to  say. 
"~~ "*— ~~~      I  can  only  say  what  I  have  seen  myself. 

24.547.  Can  you  cite  any  other  district  in  the  world 
in  which  no  vaccinated  person  took  the  small-pox,  but 
all  +he  unvaccinated  took  the  disease  ? — No,  I  cannot. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  had  such  a  busy  life  that  I  have 
had  all  I  could  do  to  attend  to  my  work  without  reading 
much.  This  that  I  have  been  stating  to  the  Commission 
is  observation,  not  reading.  I  do  not  say  all  the  unvac- 
cinated took  the  disease. 

24.548.  "Was  it  part  of  your  duty  as  an  official  of  the 
Cape  Government  to  make  reports  to  them  from  time 
to  time  ? — Yes.  After  every  Government  journey  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  a  report ;  and  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  stated  here  to-day  is  to  be  found  in  the 
District  Surgeons'  Reports  for  1884  and  1885.  In  those 
years  I  had  to  send  a  report  for  each  year,  and  in  that 
for  the  year  1885  I  mention  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  natives  with  respect  to  vaccination, 
stating  that  now  it  was  only  necessary  to  pass  a  law 
enabling  the  magistrates  to  fine  them  for  not  coming 
back  upon  the  eighth  day;  whereas  in  my  report  for 
the  preceding  year  it  will  be  seen  that  I  bewailed  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  be  vaccinated  at  all. 

24.549.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  I  thought  I  understood 
you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  men  would  come  as  far 
as  80  or  90  miles  in  order  to  be  vaccinated,  whereas  now 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  reluctance  to 
be  vaccinated  ? — I  am  speaking  of  two  different  years. 
In  1884  there  was  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  be  vaccinated,  in  1885  a  series  of  epidemics,  and  the 
result  of  vaccination  upon  them  induced  such  confi- 
dence in  the  Kaffir  mind  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1885  instead  of  men  not  being  willing  to  be  vaccinated 
they  would  come  80  or  90  miles  in  order  to  be. 

24,551.  So  we  may  take  it  that  from  personal 
experience  they  had  learnt  the  advantage  of  being 
vaccinated  ? — Yes,  or  rather  not  from  personal  ex- 
perience but  from  hearing  from  their  neighbours  what 
had  been  the  result. 

24.551.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  resigned  your  appointment 
in  January  1885,  did  you  not  ? — No,  in  January  1886. 

24.552.  Is  it  not  stated  in  the  "  British  Medical 
Journal"  that  you  resigned  your  appointment  in  January 
1885  ?— - If  it  is  so  stated  it  should  be  January  1886. 

24.553.  Has  there  not  since  1885  been  an  outbreak  of 
small-pox  in  that  district  ? — After  I  resigned  my 
appointment  the  small-pox  prevailed  in  my  own  district 
very  badly. 

24.554.  "What  was  the  cause  of  that  ? — Unvaccinated 
people  catching  the  disease. 

24.555.  What  is  the  evidence  that  unvaccinated  people 
caught  the  disease? — I  had  a  letter  from  the  magis- 
trate's clerk  there  to  that  effect  some  few  months 
before  I  sent  that  article  to  the  "  British  Medical 
Journal." 

24.556.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  letter  ?— That 
the  small-pox  prevailed  amongst  the  natives  in  my 
district. 

24.557.  Amongst  the  unvaccinated  ? — I  do  not  say 
amongst  the  unvaccinated,  I  say  in  my  district. 

24.558.  I  understood  you  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  the 
magistrate's  clerk  as  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
small-pox  in  1886  amongst  the  unvaccinated? — No, 
not  at  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurred  amongst 
the  vaccinated  or  the  unvaccinated  in  1886,  but  I  know 
that  in  1884-5  it  only  occurred  amongst  the  unvac- 
cinated ;  but  as  to  what  body  it  affected  in  1886  I  have 
no  means  of  telling  you,  whether  it  was  the  vaccinated 
or  the  unvaccinated,  because  I  have  no  evidence  and 
no  observation. 

24.559.  Could  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  your 
original  notes  which  you  took  ? — I  will  do  my  best  to 
do  so,  but  being  here  to-day  I  do  not  think  I  can  cer- 
tainly say  that  I  should  be  able  to  find  more  than  those 
I  have  here. 

24.560.  You  are  referring  to  circumstances  which 
happened  in  some  place  nine  years  ago  ? — Yes,  but  my 
memory  is  perfectly  clear  upon  the  subject. 

24.561.  Do  I  understand  that  that  piece  of  paper  you 
now  produce  represents  all  the  notes  you  are  able  to 
produce.? — No,  I  could  produce  more,  but  none  so  im- 


portant as  that  note  at  the  bottom.  But  I  may  also  say 
that  my  reports  for  1884  and  1885  can  be  referred  to  for 
evidence,  because  they  establish  the  facts  to  which  I 
refer,  and  those  two  reports  were  written  when  every- 
thing was  fresh  in  my  mind. 

24.562.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Is  the  substance  of 
these  notes  mentioned  in  those  reports  ? — No,  it  is  not, 
not  the  individual  instances,  but  the  gist  of  the  whole 
of  my  experiences  is  mentioned  in  those  reports. 

24.563.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  stated  that 
your  notes  might  lie  obtained  from  your  letter  book? — 
When  I  used  to  send  my  notes  to  the  Government  I 
used  to  keep  copies  in  my  letter  book. 

24.564.  So  that  any  notes  the  Commission  might 
want  could  be  recovered  from  your  letter  book  ? — Yes, 
but  nothing  so  important  as  the  note  which  has  been 
handed  to  a  member  of  the  Commission,  because  there 
I  mention  a  case  in  which  I  vaccinated  a  boy  who 
escaped  while  the  others  got  it. 

24.565.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  this  the  important  note  to 
which  you  refer  :  "At  M'quinini's  kraal  the  boy  I  did 
"  last  month  took,  From  him  they  took  lymph,  and 
"  successfully  vaccinated  the  rest  in  the  kraal.  Only 
"  those  two  cases  of  small-pox  occurred.  The  boy 
"  vaccinated  at  M'bechis  took  well,  but  by  the  time 
"  the  virus  was  ripe  the  others  were  sick  of  the  disease. 
"  The  boy  escaped  "  ? — Yes. 

24.566.  Could  you  tell  us  the  number  of  "the 
"  others  "  to  whom  you  allude  there  ? — I  should  say  that 
there  were  never  less  than  25  to  30  in  any  of  those 
cases.  When  small-pox  was  in  a  village  I  used  to 
enclose  the  huts,  and  I  never  enclosed  less  than  25  to 
30  persons. 

24.567.  Do  you"  not  think  that  that  number  would 
have  been  a  material  fact  to  have  incorporated  in  your 
notes  ? — Of  the  vaccinated  ? 

24.568.  And  also  the  unvaccinated  ? — I  did  that.  If 
you  will  read  through  the  reports  of  the  district 
surgeon  fcr  1884  you  will  see  that  about  one  third  of 
the  population  of  my  district  I  estimated  as  being 
vaccinated,  so  that  in  all  those  epidemics  there  was 
always  a  minority  of  vaccinated  people  amongst  the 
unvaccinated  people,  and  not  one  of  that  minority  ever 
got  the  small-pox. 

24.569.  I  may  be  doing  you  an  injustice,  because 
members  of  the  Commission  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  the  reports  to  which  you  refer  ; 
but  I  take  it  that  the  material  facts  which  you  wish  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  are  contained  in 
those  reports  ? — Generally  what  I  have  said  to-day. 

24.570.  I  notice  that  the  "  British  Medical  Journal " 
of  January  19th,  1884,  states  with  regard  to  this 
outbreak  :  "  With  regard  to  the  mortality  it  is  to  be 
"  regretted  that  no  tabulated  returns  of  the  vaccinated 
"  and  the  unvaccinated  cases  have  been  published." 
That  is  a  statement  in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal  " 
about  the  outbreak  to  which  yon  are  alluding  in  South 
Africa.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  say  whether  that  is 
correct  or  not  P — I  say  it  is  incorrect,  because  I  give 
in  the  reports  of  the  district  surgeon  of  1884  the  pro- 
portion of  vaccinated  as  about  one  third. 

24.571.  Do  those  returns  give  the  number  of  vac- 
cinated and  unvaccinated,  and  of  the  cases  and  deaths 
in  each  class  ? — No. 

24.572.  Then  the  "British  Medical  Journal"  is 
correct  in  saying  that  no  returns  showing  the  number 
of  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  and  the  number  of 
cases  and  deaths  in  each  epidemic  is  published? — Yes. 
We  had  about  20  epidemics,  and  there  was  never  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  vaccinated,  unvaccinated, 
and  deaths  in  each  epidemic  published. 

24.573.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  arose  in  South  Africa  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  this  disease,  as  to  whether  it  was  small-pox 
or  not  ? — No,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
at  Kimberley,  but  not  anywhere  else. 

24.574.  Do  I  understand  that  Kimberley  is  in  South 
Africa  ? — Yes,  certaiuly. 

24.575.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy was  ? — It  began  in  a  very  petty  way.  There  was 
some  animus  between  two  of  the  practitioners  at  Kim- 
berley, so  the  matter  was  fomented.  One  or  two  of  the 
doctors  said,  I  believe,  that  the  disease  was  simply  a  form 
of  eczema  ;  others  said  it  was  smalVpox,  and  an  inquiry 
was  made.  I  think  the  fragment  of  a  body  which  had 
died  from  the  disease  was  sent  to  the  "  British  Medical 
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Journal,"  and  then  the  editor  of  the  "  British  Medical 
Journal  "  said  it  was  small-pox.  In  the  meantime  the 
fact  was  that  a  man  brought  the  disease  to  my  district ; 
so  that  we  had,  experimentally,  evidence  that  it  was 
small-pox;  and  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  it  was 
generally  confessed  and  allowed  to  be  small-pox. 

24,576.  Did  papers  appear  upon  the  subject  in  the 
South  African  press  ?— Yes,  papers  appeared,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Dr.  Sauer  and  Dr.  Jameson. 

24  577.  Do  you  remember  what  Dr.  Jameson's  view 
was  ?•— I  do  not  remember  his  view. 

24  578.  Were  there  not  several  medical  men  who 
disputed  that  it  was  small-pox  at  all  ? — I  do  not 
remember  their  names. 

24.579.  Might  I  suggest  Dr.  Crook,  Dr.  Matthews, 
and  Dr.  Jameson,  for  instance  ? — I  remember  Dr. 
Jameson  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  and  I  remember 
that  a  piece  of  a  body  was  sent  to  London  of  one  of 
the  patients  who  died. 

24.580.  Was  not  it  suggested  that  it  was  epidemic 
ecthyma? — I  know  there  were  people  who  objected 
that  it  was  not  small-pox — that  it  was  a  simple 
eruption. 

24.581.  Did  the  dispute  ultimately  result  in  litiga- 
tion ? — I  know  that  there  was  an  action  for  defamation 
of  character,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  eventually 
it  was  agreed  at  Kimberley  that  it  was  small-pox.  I 
remember  that  the  Cape  Government  sent  up  a  doctor 
from  Cape  Town  to  examine  into  the  qiiestion.  They 
said,  "  These  people  up  there  are  all  squabbling  about 
"  this  matter  ;  they  do  not  know  what  the  disease  is." 
So  this  doctor  came  up  to  Kimberley,  and  having  exa- 
mined into  the  question  he  returned  to  Cape  Town  and 
said,  "It  is  undoubtedly  small-pox  that  they  have  up 
"  there." 

24.582.  Was  the  disease  introduced, into  the  Carnar- 
von Hospital  at  Kimberley  ? — I  cannot  remember  that, 
it  was  so  far  from  where  I  was. 

24.583.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  far  were  you  from 
Kimberley? — It  took  this  man  who  brought  it  to  us  18 
days  to  come  down  on  foot  to  my  district  from  Kim- 
berley.   It  would  have  been  200  miles,  I  should  think. 

24.584.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  dispute  had  reference  to 
the  same  outbreak  as  you  have  been  referring  to  ? — 
The  outbreak  in  1884,  I  refer  to  Kimberley,  but  not 
that  in  1885.  Its  appearance  in  Kimberley  was  traced 
to  the  arrival  at  Cape  Town  of  the  "  Drummond 
Castle,"  on  board  of  which  there  had  been  an  outbreak 
of  small-pox.  It  was  the  same  disease,  but  not  the 
same  outbreak. 

24.585.  It  is  stated  in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal  " 
that  it  was  an  outbreak  of  "  the  malady  "  ? — They  have 
only  the  same  word,  ' '  Isifoosa,"  which  means  a  malady. 

24.586.  Was  not  the  disease  in  Dr.  Jameson's  neigh- 
bourhood said  to  be  the  same  disease  as  that  to  which 
you  have  referred  ? — It  was  not  a  Eimple  skin  disease  ; 
another  medical  man,  Dr.  Woolby,  in  the  neighbouring 
district  had  outbreaks  of  small-pox  there.  Lady  Frere 
also  had  outbreaks  ;  it  was  killing  people  all  round  us. 
They  also  had  outbreaks  of  it  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

24.587.  Was  not  it  the  same  disease  that  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dr.  Jameson  ? — Yes. 

24.588.  Did  he  not  dispute  that  it  was  small-pox  ? — 
I  know  there  was  some  dispute  about  it. 

24.589.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy .)  Do  you  recollect  how 
many  said  it  was  small-pox  ? — The  reports  of  1883-4 
will  show  you  how  many  district  surgeons  stated  that 
they  had  this  same  disease  in  their  district. 

24.590.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Who  was  the  gentle- 
man who  went  up  to  Kimberley  ? — He  was  a  medical 
gentleman,  who  had  had  a  large  experience  in  Cape 
Town.* 

24.591.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  say  that  the  large 
majority  held  that  it  was  small-pox  ? — I  would  rather 
say  that  an  infinitesimal  minority  said  that  it  was  not. 

24.592.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  see  that  the  "  British  Medical 
Journal"  mentions  four  doctors  who  held  that  it  was 
small-pox,  and  three  who  believed  that  it  was  not?  — 
The  editor  was  quite  misinformed.  There  would  be  40 
to  50  doctors  in  South  Africa  who  would  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  there  would  be  about  20 
doctors  in  Cape  Town  alone. 


*  I  was  unable  at  the  moment  to  recall  this  gentleman's  name  but  I 
have  since  remembered  it  was  Dr.  Falkiner.— H.  H.  S. 


24.593.  You  contributed  an  article  to  the  "  Britisli 
Medical  Journal  "  in  1889,  did  you  not?— I  did. 

24.594.  Did  you  not  state  in  that  article  :  "  Here 
"  and  there,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  tribesmen  quite 
"  close  to  a  small-pox  centre  would  refuse  vaccination. 
"  In  one  instance,  with  the  disease  raging  only  forty 
"  yards  away,  a  large  family  preferred  the  witch 
"  doctor's  remedy  to  mine.  It  was  thought  quito  safe 
"  to  predict  for  this  household  small-pox  for  a  com- 
"  panion,  but  the  course  of  events  proved  the  unwis- 
"  dom  of  prophesy,  for  although  remaining  all  the 
"  time  on  their  original  ground  until  the  quarantine 
"  was  relaxed,  the  plague  never  touched  them"? — 
That  is  quito  true,  and  it  struck  me  as  very  remarkable 
that  being  only  40  yards  away  they  never  got  it. 

24,595  .  That  there  should  be  houses  within  that  short 
distance  where  the  people  did  not  catch  it,  although 
unvaccinated  ? — The  point  of  my  evidence  was  that 
there  was  never  any  unvaccinated  person  who  nursed 
or  tended,  or  lifted  patients,  who  did  not  catch  it.  It 
struck  me  as  remarkable  that  the  air  did  not  carry  it. 

24.596.  Was  it  borne  in  upon  your  mind  at  all  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  very  close  contact  to  produce 
infection  ? — The  only  thing  that  struck  me  with  sur- 
prise was  that  people  could  live  within  40  yards  of 
infection  and  yet  not  get  it. 

24.597.  Were  they  within  the  line  ? — Yes,  they  were 
within  the  cordon  of  the  police. 

24.598.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Which  way  were  the 
prevailing  winds,  from  the  infected  to  the  uninfected, 
or  the  other  way  ? — That  I  could  not  say,  but  they 
were  all  shut  in  together  for  several  weeks. 

24.599.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Do  you  say  within 
the  40  yards,  or  outside  ? — I  say  within  the  40  yards. 

24.600.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Your  third  conclusion  is,  "The 
"  disease  was  extremely  contagious,  but  people  (unvac- 
"  cinated)  lived  within  40  yards  of  active  confluent 
"  small-pox  without  suffering "  ?  —  Yes.  within  40 
yards. 

24.601.  (Sir  Edwin  Galstvovthy.)  "Within  ;  "  but  how 
near? — " Within  "  would  mean  that  it  would  be  about 
40  steps  ;  not  within  10,  but  within  40. 

24.602.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  is  the  only 
case  possibly  of  such  an  exception  ? — That  is  the  only 
case,  and  it  struck  me  with  astonishment  that  it  should 
be  so,  because  I  had  prophesied  that  they  would  have 
small-pox,  but  when  I  came  back  again  the  next  week 
they  had  a  laugh  at  me  because  they  had  not  got  it. 

24.603.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsivorthy.)  Was  there  any 
communication  between  the  infected  and  the  unin- 
fected huts  ? — Not  until  a  case  occurred.  So  far  as 
they  could  each  family  would  keep  itself  away  from  all 
infection  until  they  had  a  case  in  their  own  huts.  After 
that  they  would  not  be  so  particular.  But  it  will  bo 
seen  that  in  that  way  they  had  practically  a  quarantine 
within  a  quarantine,  the  uninfected  families  keeping 
themselves  apart  from  the  others,  and  that  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  The  one  quarantine  was  enforced 
by  the  Kaffir  police,  the  other  was  the  quarantine  of 
the  people  themselves. 

24.604.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Did  the  people  go 
into  the  open  air? — Yes,  they  would  sit  outside  their 
huts  a  great  deal. 

24.605.  (Sir  Eclivin  Galsworthy.)  They  would  keep 
outside  the  infected  huts,  I  take  it  ? — Yes,  they  would 
keep  the  infected  people  from  coming  near  them  ;  or  they 
would  throw  an  assegai  at  them  if  they  did.  They 
were  very  much  frightened  of  the  infection,  beyond  a 
doubt. 

21-606.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Had  the  infected  people  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  small-pox  ? — Yes,  as  regards  the 
skin  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  small-pox  ;  but  I 
would  also  mention  that  the  premonitory  symptoms 
mentioned  in  the  text  books  are  headache,  pain  in  the 
back,  and  vomiting,  whereas  the  only  premonitory 
symptom  they  used  to  complain  of  here  was  headache. 

24.607.  You  state  that  their  usual  symptom  was 
only  headache  ;  is  not  the  absence  of  pain  in  the  back 
a  very  remarkable  thing  ? — Yes,  that  struck  me  so  at 
the  same  time  ;  that  is  why  I  mentioned  it.  I  cannot 
account  for  it,  unless  it  be  that  the  books  have  copied 
one  from  another,  and  it  may  be  an  error. 

24.608.  I  understand  that  the  mortality  was  greater 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  owing  to  the 
insufficient  care  that  the  people  had  bestowed  upon 
them  ? — That  is  true. 

Ii  3 
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Mr.  24,609.  The   mortality,  I    see,  according  to  your 

H.  H.  Sturge,  figures,  was  about  30  per  cent.  ? — 370  cases  and  118 
M.R.C.S.  deaths. 

26  Oct  1892       24,610.  That  would  be  about  30  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

 24,611.  Do  you  think  that  that  mortality  might  have 

been  reduced  by  greater  care  and  attention  ? — Yes,  if 
they  had  had  good  nursing  and  attendance  it  might 
have  been,  but  sometimes  they  would  be  all  ill  with 
small-pox.  I  think  I  mentioned  in  the  note  I  handed 
up  to  the  Chair  that  there  would  be  only  those  two  to 
attend  on  all  the  others  who  were  sick.  Sometimes 
you  woidd  get  a  case  where  the  whole  lot  had  small- 
pox except  one  or  two,  so  that  there  would  be  nobody 
to  nurse  them. 

24.612.  Would  the  infection  show  any  difference  of 
proportion  with  regard  to  sex  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it 
did,  except  that  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  it  in 
the  aged. 

24.613.  Would  your  notes  state  anything  upon  that 
point  ? — No.  My  journeys  were  all  done  on  horseback 
on  six  or  seven  day  rides,  which  did  not  afford  much 
opportunity  of  making  notes.  Moreover,  I  was  only 
interested  in  ascertaining  what  protection  vaccination 
would  afford.    I  did  not  go  into  the  statistics. 

24.614.  Do  your  notes  give  you  any  information  as 
to  the  various  ages  ? — No.  The  natives  do  not  know 
their  own  ages — they  only  know  that  they  were  born  in 
the  year  of  such  and  such  a  war,  or  of  a  comet,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind ;  they  do  not  know  their  own  ages 
otherwise. 

24.615.  Do  you  think  the  mode  of  quarantine  you 
adopted  a  good  one,  that  of  including  both  the  healthy 
and  the  affected  in  one  enclosure  ? — It  was  cruel,  I 
admit,  but  in  order  to  make  it  effective  I  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do.  If  we  had  let  any  out  through 
the  cordon  we  should  have  had  a  more  frightful  mor- 
tality still. 

24.616.  Could  there  have  been  no  means  adopted  of 
isolating  the  sick  from  the  uninfected  ? — I  could  do 
nothing. 

24.617.  Could  none  have  been  improvised  ?  —  If 
money  had  been  forthcoming  we  could  have  done 
better  in  the  way  of  erecting  hospitals,  and  so  on,  but 
that  was  not  the  case. 

24.618.  Do  you  think  that  the  quarantine  was  effec- 
tive ? — Yes,  it  was  effective. 

24.619.  In  what  sense  was  it  effective  ? — We  used  to 
keep  them  shut  in  until  the  last  scab  had  dropped  off ; 
then  we  would  set  fire  to  their  belongings  and  let  the 
people  out.  I  got  one  magistrate  to  collect  some 
money,  and  he  did  collect  money,  and  bought  them 
new  blankets. 

24.620.  I  see  you  state  that  "  Vaccination  was  abso- 
"  lutely  protective  "  ;  in  what  sense  do  you  mean  that  ? 
— In  this  way :  that  in  all  my  20  outbreaks  of  small- 
pox I  never  found  a  person  who  had  been  successfully 
vaccinated  catch  the  small-pox,  although  I  repeatedly 
found  amongst  them  persons  who  had  been  nursing 
and  tending  patients.  There  was  not  one  person  who 
had  been  vaccinated  who  caught  small-pox  ;  but,  as  I 
told  one  member  of  the  Commission,  occasionally  I 
vaccinated  two  or  three  people  whose  arms  would  swell 
concurrently  with  the  outbreak  cf  small-pox  upon  their 
bodies,  because  they  were  vaccinated  after  exposure. 

24.621.  How  long  after  exposure  is  it  possible  to 
vaccinate  and  yet  protect  ? — That,  again,  is  a  point 
which  I  am  no  authority  upon. 

24.622.  Did  not  these  cases  of  concurrent  variola  and 
vaccine  strike  you  as  very  interesting  ? — Undoubtedly 
they  did  strike  me  as  very  interesting,  and  I  observed 
a  few  of  them. 

24.623.  Did  you  not  make  any  note  of  the  dates  ? — 
No  ;  but  I  saw  the  vaccination  swelling  together  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  pustules.  Those  cases  were  inte- 
resting, and  I  noted  a  few  of  them. 

24.624.  Did  it  make  no  difference  as  to  at  what  stage 
of  the  vaccination  they  had  got  to  with  reference  to 
the  subsequent  eruption  ?  —  I  found  this — it  was  a 
matter  of  fortune  in  one  way :  You  would  pick  out  a 
child  and  vaccinate  it,  and  say,  "  If  this  child  does  not 
"  catch  the  small-pox,  upon  the  eighth  day  take  lymph 
"  from  its  arm  and  vaccinate  the  others  with  it ;  but  if 
"  he  gets  small-pox  do  not  touch  the  arm."  In  many 
cases  I  was  successful,  and  got  a  child  who  was  living 
within  the  area  whose  arm  swelled,  and  the  chief  would 
take  the  lymph  and  vaccinate  the  others  from  it.  But 


I  never  did  see  a  case  in  which  vaccination  had  gone  on 
to  maturation  in  which  the  person  caught  the  small- 
pox, although  I  looked  for  such  a  case. 

24.625.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  cases 
in  which  the  natives  stated  that  they  had  been  vacci- 
nated, but  that  owing  to  the  eruption  you  were  unable 
to  verify  whether  it  was  the  fact  or  otherwise  ?— Yes. 
I  said  there  were  about  eight  to  ten  of  those  people. 

24.626.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  was  in  the 
second  outbreak  ?— There  might  have  been  some  in  the 
first  outbreak  too. 

24.627.  {Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  How  large  would  your 
district  have  been?— It  took  me  three  days  to  ride 
across  it.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  150  miles  across. 
I  may  say  that  there  were  other  epidemics  breaking  out 
in  my  district,  because  in  1885  the  Government  gave 
me  about  20,000lmore  people  to  look  after,  making  over 
30,000  altogether. 

24,628v  So  that  your  observations  could  not  be  so 
correct  mathematically  or  in  detail  because  you  had  so 
much  to  do,  so  many  stations  to  visit ;  therefore  neces- 
sarily you  could  not  go  into  the  details  of  every  case  as 
you  could  have  done  if  you  had  boon  left  with  a  smaller 
district  ?•— I  did  go  into  them  as  particularly  as  1  could 
having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  other  matters  I 
had  to  look  at. 

24.629.  {Sr.  Collins.)  Do  I  understand  that  30,000 
was  the  population  under  your  charge  ? — The  popula- 
tion of  my  first  district  was  9,000.  Then  in  1885  the 
Government  gave  me  a  district  containing  23,000  more 
to  look  after,  that  was  the  district  of  St.  Mark's,  so 
that  altogether  I  had  32,000  people ;  and  besides  the 
20  epidemics  I  told  you  of  there  were  other  epidemics 
in  my  district  which  I  could  not  go  to  see,  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  many  died  in  them.)  I  could  not  attend 
to  the  large  district  sufficiently. 

24.630.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Commission  at  all 
what  proportion  of  the  32,000  would  be  vaccinated  ? — 
No,  but  I  could  tell  you  the  proportion  at  the  end.  of 
1884,  I  should  say  it  was,  roughly  speaking,  about  a 
third.    That  is  what  I  say  in  my  report. 

24.631.  When  you  say  20  epidemics,  do  I  understand 
those  to  be  equal  to  the  370  cases  ? — Yes. 

24.632.  Some  of  them  being  of  limited  dimensions  ? — 
Yes. 

24.633.  {Chairman.)  You  saw  the  whole  of  them  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  some  epidemics  were  occurring,  of  which  I 
could  see  nothing. 

24.634.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  mean  local  out- 
breaks ? — Yes. 

24.635.  {Dr.  Collins.)  What  proportion  of  white  men 
would  you  have  within  your  district? — About  every 
five  miles  there  would  be  a  Kaffir  shop  with  two  white 
men,  and  there  would  be  one  or  two  missionaries,  that 
would  be  all. 

24.636.  Did  any  of  the  white  men  take  the  small 
pox  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  of  the  white  men  getting 
it. 

24.637.  Are  you  aware  that  from  the  writings  of 
Hirsch  and  others,  Kaffirland  is  supposed  to  be  the 
natural  habitat  of  small-pox  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that 
may  be.  I  could  speak  the  language  before  I  came 
away,  and  I  used  to  speak  to  the  natives  about  it,  and 
if  I  asked  any  of  the  natives  when  they  had  an  outbreak 
before,  they  told  me  that  it  was  many  years  ago.  They 
knew  of  the  disease.  An  old  Kaffir  'said  .they  called 
the  disease  by  a  particular  name. 

24.638.  Do  you  mean  that  they  identified  it  ? — Yes, 
by  name. 

24.639.  By  what  name  ? — They  used  to  call  it  by  a 
native  name  with  peculiar  clicks,  ngqagaqa. 

24.640.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  does  that 
signify-? — It  signifies  this  particular  complaint  "  killing 
"  the  people." 

24.641.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Then  they  distinguished  small- 
pox from  other  diseases  ? — Yes,  this  particular  disease 
they  do  ;  but  when  I  would  ask  a  man  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  he  would  say  generally  "  Isifoosa." 

24.642.  I  think  you  told  the  Commission  that  you 
noticed  it  was  the  older  people  who  perished  more 
particularly  P — Yes,  t/hey  suffered  more  particularly 
than  the  others,  the  aged  ones  went  off  most. 

24.643.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  would  you  call 
"aged"? — Over  60  or  70,  they  appeared  to  be  quite 
feeble. 
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24  644  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  say  what  pro- 
portion of  the  118  deaths  would  have  occurred  m  old 
people  ?— I  could  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

24  645  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  find  that 
infants  caught  it?— Infants  caught  it  abundantly. 

24  646  Did  thev  ever  die  of  it  ? — I  could  not  say  that, 
but  'infants  caught  it.  Another  argument  I  may 
mention  in  favour  of  their  appreciation  of  vaccination, 
though  it  is  not  evidence  of  its  protection,  is  that  the 
witch  doctors  themselves  copied  my  method,  they  used 
to  stop  giving  drinks  of  roots,  and  so  on,  and  they  used 
to  vacefnate  themselves.  Indirectly  that  shows  that 
there  is  a  change  of  opinion  in  Kamrland,  although  it 
in  uot    \  nl  -iiiv  in  favour  of  vaccination. 

24',647.  (Dr.  CplUns.)  Wh:\t  did  they  use  the  roots 
for ;  had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  vaccination  ?— 
No  ;  they  used  to  vaccinate  and  rub  the  roots  in.  They 
used  to  take  an  ox  from  the  Kaffirman  whom  they 
vaccinated  and  tell  him,  "  Now  you  are  vaccinated." 

24.648.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  that  the  usual 
charge? — Yes,  always  an  ox;  they  would  take  an  ox 
from  each  man's  family. 

24.649.  (Dr.  Collins.)  As  regards  these  cases  of 
injury  and  death  from  vaccination,  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  vaccinated  a  child  to  show  them  how 
it  was  done,  and  then  told  them  how  to  continue  it? — 
I  showed  them  how  to  continue  it. 

24.650.  Did  you  indicate  the  necessity  of  taking  pre- 
cautions in  the  way  of  cleanliness,  and  so  on  ? — I  used 
to  tell  them  to  do  it  as  I  did  it,  but  I  did  not  tell  them 
to  wash— not  as  I  did  myself. 

24.651.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Tou  did  not  think 
it  was  any  good,  perhaps  ? — I  used  to  tell  them  how  to 
do  it  in  as  few  words  as  I  could. 

24.652.  (Dr.  Collins.)  From  what  lymph  was  it  done  ? 
— From  lymph  which  I  supplied  in  the  first  place,  and 
I  would  tell  them  to  take  the  lymph  from  the  person 
vaccinated,  eight  days  afterwards  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  same  place. 

24.653.  And  those  arms  which  had  gone  wrong  were 
swollen  ? — Yes,  enormously  swollen. 

24.654.  "Were  the  vaccine  vesicles  ordinary  vesicles  ? 
— Yes,  I  never  saw  anything  wrong  in  the  vesicles 
when  the  vaccine  was  applied  in  the  ordinary  way. 

24.655.  What  would  have  been  the  longest  period 
within  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you  to 
have  kept  those  you  vaccinated  under  observation  ? — I 
always  used  to  visit  the  same  place  and  look  at  the 
arms,  that  is  when  I  was  on  those  journeys,  and  then 
after  they  had  finished  I  used  to  keep  them  no  longer 
under  observation. 

24.656.  When  were  most  of  your  vaccinations  done, 
in  what  year  ? — In  1885. 

24.657.  And  in  1886  you  left  the  colony  ? — I  retired 
on  January  1st,  1886. 

24.658.  So  that  the  absolute  protection  of  which  you 
speak  from  your  own  vaccinations  could  not  from  your 
observation  have  been  more  than  one  year  ? — 1885,  yes. 

24.659.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  you  spoke  of 
others  also  ? — I  told  Sir  William  Savory  just  now  that 
in  this  infected  centre  I  frequently  found  people 
who  had  been  vaccinated  as  far  back  as  20  years,  not 
by  me  of  course  ;  but  also  I  may  say  that  wherever 
there  were  vaccination  marks  I  never  found  such  a 
person  catch  the  small-pox.  although  he  lived  in  the 
same  hut  with  an  infected  person. 

24.660.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  there  was  any- 
thing peculiar  in  the  quality  of  the  lymph  used  which 
produced  this  exceptional  result?— No,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  was,  but  I  was  very  particular  to  vac- 
cinate healthy  boys  to  get  lymph  from. 

24.661.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  noted  particularly 
persons  who  had  been  vaccinated  by  other  people  than 

yourself,  who  were  mixing  with  infected  persons  ?  I 

did.  I  noted  that  wherever  they  were  vaccinated  they 
were  safe,  lifting  and  nursing  patients  and  being  with 
them  day  after  day. 

24.662.  (Sir  William,  Savory.)  You  were  exposed  very 

largely  yourself,  I  cake  it,  to  the  risk  of  infection  ?  

Yes,  I  was.  I  used  to  go  into  the  villages  in  which  the 
infection  existed  which  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon. 

24.663.  How  many  times  have  you  been  vaccinated  ? 
— I  was  vaccinated  first  as  a  baby,  afterwards  when  I 
was  12  years  old,  and  directly  the  small-pox  epidemic 


broke  out,  I  did  myself  ;  it  took  with  me,  and  I  never 
took  the  infection  at  all. 

24.664.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Did  yon  over  try  to 
account  for  the  cause  of  any  particular  outbreak  ? — I 
always  used  to  say,  '•'  Who  lias  freshly  arrived  at  this 
"  village"?  And  they  would  say,  "Oh,  a  man  has 
"  come  from  Burgersdorp,"  or  whatever  the  place 
might  be.  I  used  to  find,  as  a  rule,  that  some  one 
brought  it  from  a  place  where  this  disease  was  pro- 
vailing. 

24.665.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had 
isolated  your  first  case  you  would  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  ? — I  daresay  I 
could  if  I  had  been  down  there  early  enough. 

21.666.  Your  methods  of  drawing  a  cordon  round  an 
infected  district  appear  to  have  been  administered 
sufficiently  severely ;  do  you  think  that  if  you  had 
isolated  the  first  case  you  would  have  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  outbreak  ? — Yes,  if  I  had  been  informed 
of  it  at  the  time  of  its  first  occurrence  ;  but  I  did  not 
as  a  rule  hear  of  it  in  time  to  enable  me  to  do  that. 
They  would  tell  me  when  I  heard  of  a  case,  "  A  man 
"  came  from  Burgersdorp  a  week  ago,"  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

24.667.  What  would  be  the  sanitary  condition  of 
those  kraals  ? — The  air  of  the  country  is  beautiful,  and 
the  people  themselves  are  very  clean  in  their  habits,  in 
this  sense,  that  their  latrines,  if  I  may  call  them  so, 
would  be  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  ;  in  the 
neighbouring  bush,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

24.668.  I  understood  you,  in  describing  their  vaccina- 
tion, to  suggest  that  their  habits  were  anything  but 
clean  ? — That  had  reference  to  the  smearing  of  them- 
selves with  clay  and  grease,  but  there  is  no  sewage 
contamination  or  anything  of  that  kind  connected  with 
them. 

24.669.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  the  air  inside  the  kraals  free 
from  smell  ? — I  could  not  say  much  for  that ;  but  it  is 
only  thatch  on  the  top.  I  never  noticed  any  bad  smell 
in  their  kraals  ;  it  was  the  smoke  that  bothered  me. 
You  have  to  stoop  as  you  go  in  and  in,  that  way  you  to 
a  certain  extent  escape  the  smoke. 

24.670.  Do  they  ever  wash  their  bodies? — Yes,  they 
occasionally  wash  their  bodies. 

24.671.  How  often? — When  they  come  to  a  river  on 
their  way  they  would  bathe,  but  otherwise  it  would  bo 
clay  and  grease  that  they  would  apply.  When  dressing 
for  a  dance,  for  example,  they  would  smear  their 
bodies  with  clay  and  grease. 

24.672.  Had  they  any  apprehension  of  infection  from 
this  disease  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  it  was  owing  to  their 
fears  that  I  was  able  to  keep  the  cordon  around  the 
villages.  One  chief  told  me  that  he  chose  as  his 
guards  young  and  handsome  unmarried  men,  who, 
being  very  proud  of  their  appearance,  would  be  afraid 
of  getting  the  small-pox  themselves,  and  would  take 
care  on  that  account  that  nobody  came  out. 

24.673.  I  notice  that  amongst  the  370  cases  you  refer 
to  in  your  paper  there  was  one  case  of  blindness  ? — 
Yes,  only  one  that  I  noticed  individually  myself. 

24.674.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  the  disfigurement 
great  ? — Yes,  those  who  had  the  small-pox  were  dis- 
figured, pitted  in  just  the  same  way  as  I  have  seen 
people  pitted  with  small-pox  at  home. 

24.675.  Severely  fitted  ?— They  were  all  bad  cases 
that  I  had,  and  they  were  pitted  pretty  generally. 

24.676.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Owing  to  the  black  skin 
the  scarring  is  much  more  observable  than  it  is  in  a 
European,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  more  observable  after  the 
disease  is  over  because  the  marks  look  whitish. 

24.677.  The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  much  plainer  r 
—It  is. 

24.678.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  attend  the  118  cases 
that  died  ? — I  saw  them. 

24.679.  After  death  ?— Not  all  of  them  after  death, 
because  some  of  them  were  buried  before  I  arrived  at 
the  spot. 

24.680.  How  did  you  obtain  the  information  cf  their 
death  ? — I  would  go  down  to  the  village  inside  the 
cordon.  Then  I  would  call  the  rolls  and  should  be 
told.  "  So-and-so  is  dead  and  buried." 

24.681.  Was  the  information  derived  from  a  medical 
man  ? — No,  from  the  head  of  the  village  himself.  If 
they  should  tell  me  that  a  man  was  not  dead  who  was 
I  should  soon  have  found  it  out. 

I  i  1 


Mr. 
H.  H.  Slurgc, 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  24,682.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the 

H.  H.  Sturge,  total  number  you  included  within  any  cordon,  or  all 

M.E.C.S.  the  cordons  put  together  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that, 

  but  I  could  tell  you  that  there  were  never  less  than 

26  Oct.  1S92.  from  25  to  30  people  put  within  a  cordon  at  one  time. 

 •  One  cordon  would  be  larger  than  another  ;  there  would 

be  never  less  than  25  people  within  it. 

24.683.  Is  that  one  cordon  for  each  epidemic  ? — For 
each  of  the  20  places  in  which  an  outbreak  occurred. 
I  had  a  separate  cordon  which  I  dealt  with  ;  20  times 
we  put  a  quarantine  around  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
20  little  outbreaks  we  put  these  policemen  around. 

24.684.  That  would  make  about  400  people  at  least 
who  would  have  been  quarantined  ? — There  would  have 
been  more  than  400  people  shut  in  altogether. 

24.685.  Can  you  give  me  any  figures  upon  that 
point  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  but  as  you  quoted  me  just  now 
as  giving  40  yards  away  from  a  small-pox  centre,  where 
a  family  escaped,  that  family  would  probably  be  of  12 
people. 

24.686.  That  family  would  not  be  within  the  cordon, 
would  it  ? — Pardon  me,  it  would.  I  said  there  would 
be  a  quarantine  within  a  quarantine  ;  they  would 
quarantine  themselves  from  others  so  long  as  they  were 
not  affected  themselves. 

24.687.  Those  that  were  shut  inside  who  were  not 
affected,  were  they  vaccinated  or  not  ? — Some  would 
be  vaccinated  and  some  would  not  be. 

24.688.  Could  you  give  us  anything  more  definite 
than  that  as  regards  the  proportions  numerically  ? — I 
cannot  give  you  anything  more  definite  than  that,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

24.689.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  said  the  magis- 
trate's clerk  wrote  you  a  letter  stating  that  in  1886, 
the  year  after  you  left  the  district,  there  were  out- 
breaks of  small-pox.  What  was  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lation as  to  vaccination  when  you  left  them  in  1886  ? — 
I  should  say  there  would  be  over  one-third  of  them 
vaccinated  then. 


24.690.  The  other  two-thirds  being  un vaccinated  ? — 
Yes,  two -thirds  being  un  vaccinated. 

24.691.  I  think  you  said  you  traced  the  small-pox  to 
Kimberley,  the  disease  being  brought  there  from  the 
"  Drummond  Castle  "  ? — Yes,  we  traced  it  in  the  first 
instance  to  Kimberley.  The  disease  had  been  conveyed 
there  from  Cape  Town,  where  there  was  an  epidemic 
after  the  "  Drummond  Castle  "  arrived. 

24.692.  Was  that  when  the  "Drummond  Castle" 
arrived  at  Cape  Town  ? — Yes,  she  brought  the  disease 
from  England.  After  the  "  Drummond  Castle  "  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  small- pox  broke  out  there,  and  soon  after- 
wards at  Kimberley. 

24.693.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  small-pox  there  ? 
— Yes.  I  remember  also  that  after  that,  when  the 
"Drummond  Castle"  went  to  England,  on  the  return 
voyage  to  Cape  Town,  small- pox  broke  out  in  the  very 
same  cabin. 

24.694.  From  Kimberley  it  was  dispersed  into  the 
districts  over  which  you  had  control  P — Yes. 

24.695.  According  to  the  best  information  you  can 
discover  it  came  to  Kimberley  from  the  "  Drummond 
"  Castle"? — From  Cape  Town,  and  in  1884  it  was 
brought  into  my  district. 

24.696.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  do  not  find  any  figures  in  the 
reports,  either  of  1884  or  1885,  to  which  you  allude  ? — 
No,  but  you  will  find  that  about  one-third  are  stated  to 
be  vaccinated. 

24.697.  But  I  find  no  returns  of  the  outbreak  of  small- 
pox ? — There  are  no  separate  returns  of  each  separate 
outbreak. 

24.698.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  When  you  speak  of  40 
yards  as  being  the  distance  of  the  uninfected  family 
from  the  huts  where  the  disease  was  raging,  is  that  a 
correct  measurement,  or  is  that  observation  or  calcula- 
tion ? — I  take  it  as  40  yards  from  having  been  there 
several  times. 

24.699.  But  you  never  measured  it  ? — No. 


Mr.  J.  C. 
McVail,  M.D. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.,  examined. 


24,700.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  made  a  very 
complete  study  of  small-pox  in  all  its  bearings  ? — I 
have  studied  it  a  good  deal. 


Including  the  history  of  it? — Yes, 

Of  which,  I  think,  you  wish  to  speak  to-day  ? 


24,701. 

24,702. 
—Yes. 

24.703.  Could  you  especially  point  out  facts  in  its 
history  which  bear  upon  the  subject  before  the  Com- 
mission ? — Yes,  the  questions,  in  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence appended  to  the  Commission's  Second  Report, 
to  which  the  first  part  of  my  evidence  will  relate,  are 
principally  Questions  5500  to  5504.  These  deal  with 
the  antiquity  of  small-pox,  the  question  being  whether 
it  is  merely  a  casual  visitor  to  this  country,  or  whether 
there  is  any  reason  to  think  it  has  been  here  for  a 
long  time;  whether  there  is  reason  to  think  it  has 
been  here  for  only  200  or  300  years,  or  whether  it 
has  been  here  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  first 
point  I  have  noted  is  the  antiquity  of  small-pox  in 
Hindustan.  That,  I  believe,  is  generally  accepted. 
Holwell  is  the  authority  here.  He  wrote  in  1767, 
and  he  states  that  the  disease  is  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Atharva 
Veda,  and  that  a  form  of  service  is  laid  down  there  in 
connexion  with  small-pox.  There  is  the  worship  of 
a  goddess  of  small-pox,  and  there  is  a  service  also  in 
connexion  with  the  practice  of  inoculation  which  is 
almost  equally  ancient  apparently. 

24.704.  Does  he  give  the  dates  of  either  of  those 
institutions  ? — He  only  states  that  they  are  recorded 
in  the  Atharva  Veda,  and  that  is  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  writings  dating  from  a  good  many  centuries 
before  Christ.  Holwell  puts  it  down  as  3,366  years 
before  his  time,  but  I  see  that  Moore  has  a  note 
that  some  modern  Orientalists  would  take  1,000  years 
off  that. 

24.705.  Then  following  that  ? — Following  that  there 
is  its  antiquity  in  China.  It  seems  to  be  acknowledged 
that  it  prevailed  in  China  in  the  dynasty  of  Tsche-u, 
which  began  in  the  12th  century  before  Christ  and 
ended  in  the  3rd  century  before  Christ.  It  is  on  the 
authority  of  Moore  that  I  have  taken  that,  but  the 


antiquity  of  the  disease  in  China  is  testified  to  by  other 
writers.  Then  the  next  point  is  its  antiquity  in  Arabia. 
The  ground  there  is  better  known.  Ahron  is  the  first 
writer.  He  wrote  in  the  7th  century.  Then  there  fol- 
lowed another  writer,  Messue  the  Elder  as  he  is  called, 
and  some  others  ;  but  all  that  we  know  of  these  writers 
is  from  the  works  of  Rhazes  ;  they  are  quotations  which 
Rhazes  gives ;  the  original  writings  do  not  remain. 
Rhazes  wrote  in  the  9th  century,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Rhazes  does  not  speak  of  small-pox  as  a  new  dis- 
ease at  all,  neither  does  he  quote  Ahron,  nor  Messue, 
nor  any  of  the  other  writers  as  giving  any  indication 
that  in  their  time  it  was  a  new  disease.  There  is  no 
hint  of  that,  and  if  it  had  been  a  new  disease  in  the 
time  of  Ahron  he  probably  would  have  called  attention 
to  so  notable  a  fact. 

Then  there  has  been  a  very  long  controversy  as  to 
the  disease  in  classical  Greece  and  Rome.  There  have 
been  a  good  many  differing  opinions  upon  that  subject. 
Rhazes  himself  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  disease  was 
known  to  Galen,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  he  is  mis- 
taken at  least  as  to  the  value  of  his  evidence,  because 
he  had  only  got  an  Arabian  version  of  Galen.  He  did 
not  know  the  language  himself;  he  only  had  the 
Arabian  translation,  so  that  that  opinion  of  his  does 
not  go  for  much.  The  Greek  translator  of  Rhazes  also 
looks  upon  small-pox  as  known  in  classical  times. 
Then  another  well  known  writer,  Ali  Abbas,  whose  date.- 
is  980  A.D.,  held  that  small-pox  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  so  did  Constantinus 
Africanus,  who  practised  in  Italy  in  the  11th  century. 

24.706.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  the  original  references 
to  all  these  ? — No,  I  have  taken  such  facts  from  Wood- 
ville,  Willan,  and  Moore.  They  give  the  original 
references.  Then,  coming  nearer  to  our  own  time, 
Salmasius  (De  Annis  Climacteribus  1648)  held  that 
small-pox  wajS  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

24.707.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Does  he  give  any  autho- 
rity ? — He  refers  to  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Celsus. 
Then  a  Dutchm.an,  called  Hahn,  took  the  same  side, 
and  last  of  all  Willan,  whose  miscellaneous  works  were 
published  posthumously  in  1821,  held  the  same  view. 
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On  th-  other  side,  Freind,  who  wrote  his  History  of 
Medicine  in  1726,  denied  entirely  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  anything  about  small-pox;  and 
Werlholf  who  wrote  in  1735,  replied  to  Hahn,  taking 
the  opposite  view.  Then  again  Woodville,  in  1796,  in 
his  "  History  of  Inoculation,"  also  denies,  and  Moore 
ridicules  the  notion  in  1815.  Lastly,  Greenhill,  the 
translator  of  Rhazes,  in  1848,  contends  that  Rhazes' 
evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  disease 
was  "known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
reason  for  so  much  debate  seems  to  have  been  this : 
that  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  called  almost  every 
form  of  epidemic  disease  "  h linos,"  and  the  Romans 
"  pestis"  or  " pestilentia."  For  example,  the  Greek 
translator  of  Rhazes  when  he  translates  the  word 
"  small-pox  "  calls  it  "  loimic  disease."  Now  a  curious 
difference  of  opinion  has  taken  place  over  this.  Willan 
looks  upon  it  as  evidence  that  the  Greeks  knew  small- 
pox. On  the  other  hand,  Greenhill  looks  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  had  no  distinct  term  for  small-pox, 
as  shoeing  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  The 
evidence  is  inconclusive,  and  one  must  accept  Green- 
hill's  position  that  it  is  not  proved  that  they  knew  of  it. 

21.708.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  historic  _  evidence 
which  satisfies  yon  yourself  that  they  knew  it  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome? — No.  On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  establish  that  it  was  not  known. 
Willan  argues  that  the  reason  why  it  was  not  more 
distinctly  referred  to  was  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
did  not  deal  at  very  close  quarters  with  infectious 
disease;  but  he  says  that  when  the  Christian  era 
began  the  early  Christians  were  not  afraid  to  deal  with 
it,  and  that  in  consequence  they  described  it  quite 
sufficiently.    That  is  the  next  point  I  would  come  to. 

24.709.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  understand  that  in  your 
mind  there  is  equally  no  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
was  known  in  ancient  Greece  ? — Equally.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  evidence  on  either  side. 

24.710.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  no  Greek  or  Roman 
classical  writer  is  there  any  allusion  to  this  disease  in 
such  specific  language  that  it  would  enable  you  to 
identify  it  by  its  description ;  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  you  are  acquainted  with  using  the  general 
word  "  loimos"  and  "pestis"  respectively? — Yes,  that 

*  is  so.    It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  they  do  not  distin- 
guish other  acute  infectious  diseases. 

24.711.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  a  purpose 
in  bringing  this  before  the  Commission  ;  it  is  a  little 
antiquarian,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  this  is  in  passing.  My 
purpose  is  to  endeavour  to  establish  that  small-pox  is 
not  so  recent  a  disease  in  England  and  in  Europe  as  it 
has  been  maintained  to  be. 

24.712.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  give  the  Commission 
the  evidence  which  satisfies  yourself  that  it  was  in 
Europe  long  ago  ? — Willan  finds  that  in  Syria  in  the 
year  302  A.D.  according  to  Eusebius  the  disease  existed 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  holds  that  opinion  are 
that  the  disease  "  was  characterized  by  a  dangerous 
"  eruption,  which,  unlike  the  true  plague,  spread  over 
"  the  whole  body  ;  which  also  affected  the  eyes  and 
"  often  resulted  in  loss  of  sight";  he  also  says  that 
one  attack  prevented  a  second  attack,  and  that  a  later 
writer  says  that  the  disease  was  "  accompanied  by  a 
"  very  offensive  smell."  I  do  not  think  myself  that 
that  is  conclusive,  though  it  is  certainly  suggestive. 
That  is  the  last  case  I  deal  with  outside  Europe. 

Coming  to  evidences  of  the  disease  in  Europe  in  early 
times,  we  find  that  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  a  detailed 
statement  relating  to  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century, 
and  Willan  translates  Gregory's  narrative  in  this  way: 
'•  Last  year  the  State  of  Tours  was  desolated  by  a 
"  severe  pestilential  sickness  (Lues  Valetudinaria) ; 
"  such  was  the  nature  of  the  infirmity  (languor)  that  a 
"  person  after  being  seized  with  a  violent  fever  was 
"  covered  all  over  with  vesicles,  and  small  pustules 
"  (vesicis  ac  minu  t  is  pustulis).  The  vesicles  were  white, 
"  hard,  unyielding,  and  very  painful.  If  the  patient 
' '  survived  to  their  maturation  they  broke  and  began 
"  to  discharge,  when  the  pain  was  greatly  increased  by 
"  the  adhesion  of  the  clothes  to  the  body."  '•  Amonp- 
"  others  the  Lady  of  Count  Eborin,  while  labouring 
"  under  this  pest,  was  so  covered  with  the  vesicles 
"  that  neither  her  hands  nor  feet,  nor  any  part  of  the 
"  body,  remained  exempt,  for  even  her  eyes  were 
"  wholly  closed  up  by  them."  Then  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  miracle  in  her  case  ;  one  of  the  miracles  of 
St.  Martin.  "  When  nearly  at  the  point  of  death  she 
"  received  some  of  the  water  in  which  the  tomb  of  the 

Adjourned  till  Wocbi 


"  blessed  Saint  had  been  washed  at  the  Lord's  I  asm  >ver.      jj/y.  £ 
"  This  having  been  taken  as  a  drink,  and  applied  to  MeVail,M.D. 

"  her  sores,  the  fever  abated,  the  discharge  from  the   

"  vesicles  was  made  without  pain,  and  she  was  soon  26  Oct.  1S92. 
"  after  healed."   

24.713.  Have  you  verified  these  references  from 
Gregory  in  the  original? — No,  that  would  have  taken 
up  too  much  time.    Willan  gives  the  references  fully. 

24.714.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  accept  Willan  without 
independent  evidence  ? — This,  I  think,  is  given  by 
others  as  well  as  by  Willan,  but  Dr.  Willan  was  a  very 
well  known  medical  man  and  a  distinguished  scholar. 

24.715.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Willan  quotes 
Gregory  and  gives  the  reference  ?— Yes,  Willan  quotes 
Gregory  and  gives  the  reference.  (See  Question  2 1,72  k) 

24.716.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  he  give  Gregory's  words  ? 
—Yes. 

24.717.  What  are  the  terms  that  are  translated 
"  pustules  "? — The  terms  that  are  translated  "  vesicles  " 
and  "  small  pustules  "  are  "  vesicis  ae  minutis  pustulis." 
and  the  disease  itself  he  calls  a  pestilential  sickness 
(lues  valetudinaria).  Then  there  is  a  curious  point 
regarding  Marius,  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Gregory.  Gregory  was  referring  to  a 
pestilential  disease  in  the  State  of  Tours,  and  Marius 
has  a  note  that  a  disease  which  he  names  "  variola" 
prevailed  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy  ;  that  is 
also  given  in  this  way  by  Willan. 

24.718.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Does  he  use  those 
very  words? — Yes.  "This  year"  (that  was  569-70) 
"  a  violent  fever,  with  flux  of  the  bowels  and  variola, 
"  afflicted  both  Italy  and  France."  On  account  ot 
that  reference  I  see  that  Bishop  Marius  is  held  in 
Jaccoud's  Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  havo 
been  the  first  to  apply  the  term  "variola"  to  small- 
pox. It  appears  to  be  the  same  epidemic — or  at  any 
rate  it  is  near  the  same  time  as  that  of  which  Gre- 
gory writes.  Willan  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Gregory,  at  the  same  time  that  he  describes  dis- 
eases accompanied  by  vesicles  and  pustules,  mentions 
that  the  plague  prevailed  elsewhere,  at  Narboimc. 
The  only  point  there  is  that  Gregory  appeared 
to  distinguish  between  the  plague  and  the  small- 
pox. Then  there  are  a  good  many  other  references, 
which  I  have  noted.  In  the  first  place  Moore  traces  or 
tries  to  trace  the  spread  of  small-pox  into  Europe  by 
the  Arabians ;  they  carried  it,  he  says,  along  the  north- 
ern shores  of  Africa,  and  thence  across  into  Europe. 
I  am  not  sure  myself  that  he  quite  establishes  the  line 
of  connexion.  The  disease  was  in  North  Africa  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  Then  there  is  evidence 
that  it  was  in  Europe  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  quite  succeeds  in  tracing  the 
connexion  ;  he  holds  that  he  does. 

Next,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I  will  give  the 
Commission  one  or  two  references  to  monastic  writings. 
Those  were  really  the  only  writings  in  the  Dark  Ages 
of  Europe  that  one  can  appeal  to  in  the  matter.  Re- 
ferring to  the  plagues  of  the  period,  I  may  note  that 
Dr.  Creighton  says  "the  common  name  for  all  such 
"  epidemics  is  'pestis'  or  '  pestilent  ia '  or  '  magna 
"  '  mortalitas.'  " 

24.719.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  that  in  his  evidence,  or  where 
do  you  take  it  from  ? — It  is  in  his  "  History  of  Epide- 
"  mics."  In  the  year  907,  it  is  noted  that  "  Princess 
"  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,"  had  the 
small-pox. 

24.720.  How  is  that  stated  ;  what  is  the  word  used — 
it  is  in  Latin,  I  suppose  ? — I  will  find  that  out.*  In  the 
year  961  there  is  a  statement  that  Baldwin,  son  of  Ar- 
nulph,  Earl  of  Flanders,  died  of  small-pox — and  here 
we  get  the  term  "  Yariolas  sive  Poccas."  The  passage 
is  ns  follows  :  ' '  Circa  natali  Domini  Baldwinus  filius  Ar- 
"  nulphi  Flandri.ce  Comitis  morbo,  quern  medici  variolas 
"  sive  poccas  nominant  corripitur."  That  is  from  a 
chronicle  called  the  "  Bertinian  Chronicle  ;"  the  "  Ber- 
"  tinian  Chronicle  "  itself  was  written  by  John  Iperius, 
or  de  Ipra,  who  was  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  in  cr  near 
St.  Omcr  ;  he  died  in  1383. 

24.721.  What  other  mention  of  variola  is  there  be- 
tween the  time  of  Marius  in  570  and  this  mention  of 
it?— In  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  Willan  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Du  Fresne,  that  there  are  constant  refer- 
ences to  the  disease  between  the  year  800  and  the  year 
1400  ;  there  are  various  forms  of  the  word  "  vayroia," 
and  a  number  of  other  forms. 

*  The  word  variola  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  this  case.— 
J.  C.  McV. 

:sday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


24,722.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  continue  your  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  small-pox  ? — In  the  first 
place  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  exactly  to  what  the 
first  part  of  my  evidence  refers.  In  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 5251  Dr.  'Creighton  speaks  of  small-pox  as  an 
exotic  in  this  country.  In  answer  to  Question  5501  he 
gives  the  16th  century  as  the  most  probable  elate  of  the 
rise  of  the  disease  in  Europe,  while  in  England  he 
holds  that  there  was  very  little  small-pox  until  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  At  Question  5506  it  is 
asked  by  Dr.  Collins  whether  Sydenham  did  not  refer 
to  the  disease  as  tending  to  die  out  of  itself,  and  in 
the  previous  questiou  whether  he  did  not  look  on  it  as 
a  new  disease.  To  these  queries,  however,  Dr.  Creigh- 
ton replied  that  he  was  not  aware  and  could  not  agree. 
At  Questions  5612  to  5614  Dr.  Creighton  repeats  his 
opinion  regarding  England  before  the  16th  century, 
and  refers  to  evidence  about  to  be  published,  and 
which,  has  now  presumably  been  published,  in  his 
History  of  Epidemics.  At  page  32  of  his  previous 
work  on  "  Jenner  and  Vaccination  "  he  argues  that 
syphilis  got  the  name  of  "  Pock "  in  England  and 
Verole  in  France,  because  in  the  syphilitic  epidemic 
beginning  in  1494,  and  spreading  over  Europe,  the 
disease  was  characterised  by  a  "  general  eruption  on 
the  skin  ;  "  pustules  and  blebs,  &c.  being  described  by 
various  authors  and  overshadowing  the  other  symptoms. 
These  pustules,  he  says,  are  nowthe"  secondaries,"  and 
the  type  of  the  disease  is  milder,  but  (these  are  his  own 
words),  "  It  was  the  original  pustulae  on  the  skin  that 
"  gave  it  its  French  name  of  verole  and  its  English 
"  name  of  pox.  Therefore,  when  a  disease  of  entirely 
"  different  antecedents  and  pathology  came  into  com- 
"  mon  notice,  namely  the  contagious  pustular  skin 
"  disease  which  had  been  known  in  Arabia  and  the 
"  East  for  centuries,  and  in  Europe  bore  the  mediaeval 
"  Latin  name  of  variola, — it  was  called  the  lesser  pox 
"  or  the  small-pox,  because  it  had  as  its  obvious  rea- 
"  ture  an  outbreak  of  true  pustules  resembling  in  their 
"  common  and  loathsome  aspect,  although  by  no  means 
"  in  minute  or  distinctive  characters,  those  so-called 
"  pustitlce,  which  had  been  the  most  obvious  feature, 
"  especially  on  the  face,  of  the  great  epidemic 
"  that  first  became  notorious  as  syphilis,  having 
"  determined  the  colloquial  name  of  the  latter." 
Then  in  his  work  on  "  Epidemics  "  he  says,  at  page  48, 
"There  is  no  independent  evidence  that  small-pox 
"  or  measles  existed  in  England  in  the  14th  and  15th 
"  centuries;"  and,  again,  at  page  51,  "it  is  by  no 
"  means  clear  that  variola  in  mediaeval  Latin  may 
"  not  have  been  used  generically  also;"  and  at 
page  52,  he  says,  "Perhaps  the  first  mention  of 
"  small-pox  in  English  literature  proper  occurs  in  a 
"  collection  of  lyrical  poems  published  in  1602."  The 
inference  from  such  views  naturally  is,  that  if  small- 
pox came  to  us  from  the  East,  only  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  or  thereby,  its  decline  from  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  may  mean  merely  its 
return  journey  to  the  East,  and  may  have  no  relation- 
ship to  any  special  prophylaxis.  The  suggestion  is  a 
most  ingenious  one,  and  appears  to  me  not  uniminortant, 
so  that  I  have  devoted  some  time  and  trouble  to  the 
evidence,  but  of  course  if  the  Commission  thinks  either 
that  the  question  has  no  bearing  on  vaccination,  or 
that  the  evidence  wnich  has  been  put  before  it  requires 
no  refutation,  then  I  may  put  aside  what  I  have  pre- 
pared.   But  it  is  for  the  honourable  members  of  the 


Commission  to  say  whether  they  think  it  desirable  for 
me  to  go  into  the  question. 

24.723.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  you 
think  sufficient  evidence  that  small-pox  did  exist  pre- 
viously to  Sydenham's  time  ? — That  is  what  I  am  coming 
to.  Then  in  regard  to  my  previous  evidence  as  to  the 
epidemic  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  as  occurring 
in  the  State  of  Tours,  I  would  notice  that  in  another 
place,  referring  to  the  disease  which  he  says  is  accom- 
panied by  pustulas  he  indicates  that  the  time  of  scabbing 
or  incrassation  of  the  virus  is  the  most  dangerous  time. 
That  seems  to  me  to  go  so  far  to  show  that  it  really  was 
small-pox.  His  expression  is,  "  Quanti  apusulis  veneno 
"  incrassante  prcemortui."  That  is  from  his  work  "  Be 
"  Gloria  confessorum."  I  may  say  that  I  have  verified 
most  of  the  references  since  I  was  here.  I  have  seen 
them  at  the  British  Museum. 

24.724.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  any  direct 
authority  that  it  was  in  this  country  before  the  16th 
century  ? — I  am  coming  to  that.  I  think  it  proper  to 
show  that  it  was  in  countries  around  Britain  first.  Then 
in  regard  to  Question  24,713  to  24,715  which  were  put 
to  me  on  the  last  occasion,  Hirsch  in  volume  I,  page 
126,  accepts  Marius,  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  as 
speaking  of  small-pox  in  the  sixth  century.  Besides, 
he  gives  an  older  reference  than  any  I  have  noticed.  He 
refers  to  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  a  physician  in 
the  time  of  Trajan.  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  that 
up.  Then  continuing  my  reply  to  Question  24,721 
where  we  broke  off  on  the  last  occasion,  I  have  verified 
the  reference  to  Du  Fresne's  Dictionary.  There  is  one 
at  least  of  the  quotations  given  there  which  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Commission.  It  is  by  a  writer 
called  Andreas  Agnellus ;  and  the  reference  in  Du 
Fresne  is  to  the  term  "  variolosus  "  which  he  gives  as 
meaning  punctis  variolarum  deformis.  He  gives  the 
reference  as  follows  : — "  Statura  pusillus,  oculos  habens 
"  parvos,  magnum  os,  eimagnos  denies  habens,  variolosus 
"  in  facie."  Agnellus  who  wrote  that  died  in  the  10th 
century.  I  have  verified  that  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  other  references  are  mostly  to  blindness  caused  by 
small-pox.  These  are  also  useful  as  indicating  that 
variola  meant  small-pox,  because  it  caused  blindness. 
But  the  important  point  with  regard  to  all  such  passages 
is  rather  when  the  annals  were  written  than  when  the 
miracles  were  performed  which  are  recorded  as  having 
removed  the  blindness.  Bearing  upon  that  I  have 
another  reference  to  the  disease  in  Switzerland  by  an 
author  who  died  before  the  end  of  the  10th  century. 
The  mention  of  variola  occurs  in  this  way  :  "  Odorato 
".  cruore  variolarum  morbum  die  ei  prcsdixit  futurum." 
That  is  written  by  a  monk  called  Eccardus  or  Ekke- 
hard,  who  died  about  990.  The  reference  is  to  Moore's 
history  of  small-pox,  pages  91,  92,  and  93 ;  but  I 
have  found  the  date  of  the  author  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Then  the  Icelandic  chronicles  are  more  directly 
statistical  than  those  we  have  been  dealing  with  ;  they 
are  Government  records  that  were  supplied  to  Sir  John 
Simon,  so  I  merely  call  attention  to  them.  Epidemics 
occurred  m  Iceland  in  1257,  causing  several  thousand 
deaths  ;  again  in  1291,  causing  1,600  deaths  in  1310-11 ; 
the  disease  was  very  severe  also  in  1347-8  ;  it  pre- 
vailed again  in  1379-80 ;  it  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  loss  of  8,000  lives  in  1430-2 ;  it  prevailed  again 
in  1462,  1472,  1511,  1555,  1574,  and  so  on,  to  1590  and 
1616. 
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24  725.  Will  you  give  the  reference  ? — It  is  to  Sir 
John  Simon's  Papers  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
First  Report  of  the  Commission,  and  originally  printed 
in  1857.  He  got  his  information  from  the  Danish 
Government.  Some  of  the  same  records  are  referred 
to  by  Mackenzie  in  his  "  Travels  in  Iceland." 

Now  we  come  to  the  Irish  records.  In  Ireland,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  history  at 
earlier  dates  than  in  most  other  countries.  Therefore 
the  mention  of  small-pox  goes  further  back.  I  have 
consulted  two  Irish  dictionaries,  namely,  O'Brien's  and 
O'Reilly's,  and  they  give  two  names  for  small-pox — 
one  Bolgach  the  other  Galar  (plural  Galra)  Breac. 
"Galar-Breac"  means  "speckled  distemper."  In  an 
early  volume  of  the  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal," 
about  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Barry  writes  to  the  journal 
from  Cork,  and  mentions  that  the  name  for  small -pox 
amongst  the  people  of  whom  he  was  speaking  was 
"  Galar-Breac."  In  the  report  of  the  census  of  Ireland 
in  1851,  which  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commission  by  Sir  Frederick  MacCabe,  it  is  stated 
that  both  names  were  in  existence  at  the  same  time, 
and  through  Sir  Frederick  MacCabe  I  have  learnt  that 
in  Mayo  at  the  present  day  Galar-Breac  still  means 
small-pox.  Bolgach  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  675  A.D., 
in  679,  in  680,  in  742,  in  772,  and  in  778.  In  1327 
Galar-Breac  is  mentioned  as  prevailing  ;  in  1368  the 
deaths  of  two  persons  of  note  are  recorded  as  due  to  it. 
There  are  similar  entries  for  the  years  1402, 1432,  1438, 
1488,  and  1498. 

Coming  now  to  England,  the  first  evidence  is  from 
the  works  of  an  old  medical  writer.  It  is  contained  in 
the  series  of  Saxon  leech  books:  "  Leechdoms,  Wort- 
"  cunning,  and  Starcraft,"  published  in  1865,  the  editor 
being  the  Reverend  Oswald  Cockayne.  There  are 
three  volumes  of  the  leech  books.  In  the  index  the 
name  "  pock  disease  "  is  mentioned.  In  the  40th 
section  of*  the  first  leech  book  there  are  six  prescrip- 
tions for  "  pock  disease,"  which  might  be  interesting, 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  read  them.  The  evidence  that 
this  was  really  small-pox  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  latter  part  of  it,  where  it  is  said,  talking 
of  pox,  "  If  they  break  out  one  must  delve  away  each  of 
"  them,  with  a  thorn."  That  is  in  the  10th  century,  the 
same  century  in  which  Rhazes  wrote.  ]Sow,  part  of 
Rhazes'  treatment  where  the  pocks  were  large,  or 
appeared  near  the  joints,  was  to  open  the  pocks.  John 
of  Gaddesden  and  Gilbert  Anglicus  also  recommend  the 
same  treatment. 

24.726.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  the  Commission 
any  account  showing  whether  the  disease  was  very 
fatal  ? — I  have  a  note  of  that,  which  I  propose  to  deal 
with  presently. 

24.727.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Which  description  given  in  the 
leech  book  convinces  you  that  the  disease  was  small- 
pox ? — Largely  the  name  pock  disease  and  the  treat- 
ment. I  do  not  think  they  would  have  thought  of 
"  delving  out  the  pustules  with  a  thorn  "  if  the  disease 
had  been  syphilis. 

24.728.  Is  there  anything  else  which  leads  you  to 
that  conclusion  ? — Only  such  references  as  variolas  sive 
poccas,  which  two  terms  are  used  alternatively  as  I 
have  already  shown  ;  and  a  great  many  authors  men- 
tion the  same  treatment  for  small-pox  and  do  not 
mention  it  for  any  other  disease. 

24.729.  You  are  relying  rather  upon  the  treatment 
than  upon  the  symptoms  ? — This  book  does  not  give 
the  symptoms  ;  you  must  take  what  Bald,  the  physician 
from  whose  prescriptions  I  am  quoting,  gives  ;  it  would 
have  been  interesting  if  he  had  given  the  symptoms. 

24.730.  Does  he  give  measles,  or  anything  you  would 
identify  as  measles  ? — I  have  not  looked  through  the 
leech  books  fully,  but  of  course  there  would  be  no 
delving  out  of  measles  with  a  thorn. 

In  his  work  on  the  "  History  of  Small-pox,"  Moore 
refers  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  an 
exorcism  against  the  small-pox,  and  Moore  gives  both 
the  Latin  and  the  English,  though  he  has  not  copied 
the  Latin  quite  correctly.  The  MS.  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  10th  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  and  the  point  of  interest  is  that  it  contains 
a  prayer  against  postestate  variolar — a  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  small-pox.  It  is  a  praver 
which  he  says  shows  strongly  the  terror  which  the 
small-pox  had  inspired.  That  would  partly  meet  the 
Chairman's  question  as  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
I  have  verified  this  reference  ;  I  have  seen  the  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum  and  have  asked  in  the 


Anglo-Saxon  Department  for  the  date  of  it,  and  I  am      Mr.  J.  C. 
giving  the  date  as  it  has  been  given  me.  Mc  Vuil.M'o. 

There  is  another  manuscript  from  the  Cottonian   

Collection  in  the  Museum,  which  also  refers  to  the     2  Nov.  1892. 

disease  in  vhe  eleventh  century.     It  also  shows  the  - 

necessity  of  paying  attention  rather  to  the  date  of  the 
records  themselves  than  to  any  statement  of  dates  of 
miracles  recorded  in  them.  It  refers  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  amulets  by  the  use  of  the  name  of  Saint  Nicaise  ; 
Saint  Nicaise  it  happens  lived  in  the  fifth  century  at 
Rheims,  but  that  is  not  of  great  consequence.  The 
point  is  that  in  the  11th  century  in  England  it  wa? 
thought  necessary  to  consecrate  amulets  for  the  purpose* 
of  preservation  against  small-pox. 

24.731.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  the  term  made 
use  of  there  ? — This  is  the  term  "  Sanctus  Nicaise  habuii 
"  minntam  variolam  et  rogavit  Dominum  ut  quicumauc 
"  nomen  suum  secum  portaret  scriptum,  tyc  '" 

24.732.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  suggest  that  the  term 
"variola"  at  that  date  had  no  other  application  than 
to  small-pox  ? — 1  suggest  that  the  disease  called  variola, 
against  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  forms 
of  prayer,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  consecrate  amulets,  was  no  other  disease 
than  small-pox.  I  suggest  that  no  other  disease  for 
which  the  term  "variola  "  was  at  all  likely  to  be  used 
would  be  such  as  would  be  likely  to  involve  these 
precautionary  measures. 

24.733.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question. 
My  question  was  whether  you  suggest  that  the  term 
"  variola,"  at  that  time,  was  not  used  for  any  other 
disease  than  small-pox  ? — I  would  not  care  to  go  be- 
yond what  I  have  stated  in  my  reply.  The  word  "  pock  " 
was  occasionally  used  with  a  local  signification,  and 
so  also  conceivably  may  have  been  the  word  variola, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  use.  In  this  old  leech  book 
there  is  mention  of  "a  poc  on  the  eye  "  which  was 
not  small-pox.  probably.  (See  Question  24,922.)  But  I 
think  these  references  are  unmistakeably  to  small-pox. 

24.734.  (Chairman.)  You  quote  these  passages  in 
effect  to  prove  that  there  was  a  disease  called  "  variola  " 
which  was  dangerous  to  life  and  widely  prevalent  in 
those  days  ? — Yes,  a  pestilential  disease.  In  regard  to 
one  of  these  invocations  the  old  English  term  "  lathan 
"  poccas,"  loathsome  pox,  is  also  used.  Following  the 
Latin  prayer  a  line  or  two  of  Saxon  comes  in,  and  there 
is  a  petition  to  be  preserved  from  the  "  lathan  poccas." 
"  Poccas  "  there  evidently  refers  to  the  disease  spoken 
of  in  the  prayer,  and  it  is  just  the  same  as  the  variolas 
sive  poccas  already  mentioned.  As  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  manuscript,  Moore  notes  that  it  is 
followed  by  a  calendar  of  the  Pascal  terms  beginning 
at  988  and  going  on  to  1268  ;  but  I  would  not  found 
upon  that  myself.  I  would  rather  take  the  statement 
of  the  authorities  in  the  British  Museum  who  put  it 
down  as  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  which  is  a 
few  years  later  than  the  date  Moore  gives  for  it. 

Then  we  come  to  a  couple  of  early  English  physi- 
cians, Gilbert  Anglicus  and  John  of  Gaddesden.  Freind 
gives  evidence  to  show  that  Gilbert  flourished  early  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  as,  for  example,  his  references 
to  the  writings  of  Averrhoes  and  also  to  thewiitings 
of  Roger  Bacon,  though  Bale  writing  (about  1540)  had 
placed  him  rather  earlier ;  John  of  Gaddesden  comes 
a  little  later.  Both  of  these  authors  refer  to  variola 
and  to  its  treatment  so  far  as  the  opening  of  the  pustules 
is  concerned.  Gaddesden  gives  the  old  red  cloth  treat- 
ment for  small-pox  ;  advises  that  the  patient  should  be 
clothed  in  red,  that  the  bed  clothes  and  drapings  should 
be  red,  and  so  on.  Of  course  both  of  those  copied 
largely  from  the  Arabians  ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  fact, 
that  in  the  10th  century  Bald  had  given  the  same 
treatment  of  the  pustules  as  they  gave  two  or  three 
centuries  afterwards,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  they  were  merely  Arabists.  John  of 
Gaddesden  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  confirms  the 
nature  of  the  disease  by  mentioning  the  red  cloth  treat- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  King's  son.  He  says  he  used 
this  treatment  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  "  est  bona  vara." 

24.735.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  May  I  ask  you  if  Dr. 
Creighton  makes  any  reference  in  his  work  on  the 
"  History  of  Epidemics"  to  these  early  quotations  ? — 
Yes,  to  Gilbert  Anglicus  and  John  of  Gaddesden.  He 
suggests  that  Gilbert  Anglicus  was  not  English  and 
that  John  of  Gaddesden  simply  took  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  from  the  Arabians,  and  that  probably  the 
King's  son  had  nothing  of  the  sort  wrong  with  him  at 
all,  and  that  he  only  wanted  to  alarm  the  King  and 
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 —      for  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  leech  book  of  the 

physician  Bald.  Dr.  Creighton  has  seen  this  leech 
book,  and  he  writes  thus:  "There  are  extant  various 
"  mediaeval  prescription-books,  in  which  remedies  are 
"  given  for  all  the  usual  diseases.  If  the  name  of 
"  variola,  or  any  English  form  of  it,  occur  therein, 
"  we  should  draw  the  same  inference  as  from  the 
"  prescriptions  for  maladies  of  children  such  as  '  the 
"  '  kernels  '  and  '  the  kink  '  or  whooping  cough."  Dr. 
Creighton  had  missed  this  reference  that  I  have  found  ■ 
but  he  evidently  attaches  considerable  importance  to  the 
book,  and  suggests  that  if  the  name  of  "  variola  "  or  any 
form  of  it  were  found  to  occur  therein  we  should  draw 
the  same  inference  as  from  the  prescriptions  for  com-' 
mon  maladies  of  children,  such  as  the  "kernels"  or 
the  "  kink." 

24.737.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  satisfied  from  your  own 
reading  that  John  of  Gaddesden  really  saw  the  disease  ? 
—From  the  fact  that  there  is  other  evidence  that  the 
disease  was  in  England  before  his  time  and  from  what 
he  says  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  John  of  Gaddesden, 
did  see  the  disease.  John  of  Gaddesden  was  not  a 
practitioner  who  can  be  measured  by  modern  standards 
of  medical  ethics.  He,  as  Dr.  Creighton  notes,  had 
very  expensive  medicines  of  which  he  gave  a  double 
dose  to  the  rich,  and  he  did  a  number  of  things  that 
we  would  not  consider  correct ;  and  that  seems  to  sug- 
gest to  Dr.  Creighton  that  he  may  not  have  treated  the 
King's  son  for  small-pox. 

24.738.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
makes  that  remark,  I  think  ? — Yes,  he  speaks  of  the 
double  dose  ;  he  refers  to  Gaddesden  in  his  Lectures. 

I  now  go  on  to  another  reference  given  by  Dr. 
Creighton  though  he  would  not  agree  with  me  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  it.  In  1366  small-pox  pre- 
vailed in  England.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is 
preserved  a  chronicle  which  goes  down  to  1419,  and 
which  was  repeatedly  printed  in  later  years.  Under  the 
year  1366  it  says  :  "  Also  that  tyme  fell  a  sekness  that 
"  men  call  ye  pokkes,  slogh  both  men  and  women 
"  thorgh  ther  enfectyne."  You  have  "infection" 
there  which  suggests  so  far  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
local  disease.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  dates  I  gave  in  the  Irish  lists  of  epidemics 
is  1368.  G alar -breae  existed  in  Ireland  at  practically 
the  same  time  as  infectious  "  pokkes "  prevailed  in 
England.  Two  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  it  had 
become  desirable  to  distinguish  variolas  from  another 
disease,  syphilis,  that  had  by  that  time  also  obtained 
the  name  of  pock  in  England,  Holinshed  in  his 
Chronicles  very  sensibly  (though  now-a-days  we  would 
not  take  even  so  small  a  liberty  without  expressly 
noting  the  fact)  altered  "pokkes  "  into  "  small  pocks." 

24.739.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— Holinshed  wrote 
in  the  16th  century. 

24.740.  But  at  this  time  the  distinction  was  made  ? — 
Between  Holinshed's  writing  and  the  original  chronicle 
there  was  an  interval  of  about  two  centuries.  The 
original  chronicle  gave  the  name  of  the  disease  as 
"  pokkes."  Then  came  the  'great  epidemic  of  syphilis 
in  1494.  That  got  also  to  be  called  "pox."  Then 
came  Holmshed's  chronicle,  and  referring  to  the  same 
prevalence  of  disease  in  1366,  Holinshed  alters  the  old 
chronicle  word  from  "  pokkes  "  into  "  small  pocks." 

24.741.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  note  of  the  time 
when  the  name  "morbus  gallicus "  was  given  to 
syphilis  ? — I  am  coming  to  that  directly. 

24.742.  Has  it  any  relation  to  the  Irish  name  that  you 
gave  to  small-pox? — No  doubt.  To  the  name  "  Bol- 
"  gach,"  which  meant  small-pox,  the  Irish  seem  to  have 
added  on  a  word,  making  it  either  bolgach-francach  or 
Gall-bolgach. 

24.743.  That  would  indicate  that  they  called  syphilis 
by  a  name  implying  a  Gallic  origin  ? — Yes. 

24.744.  There  was,  therefore,  a  total  change,  in  that 
the  term  "morbus  gallicus"  came  to  be  applied  in 
Ireland  in  this  form  to  syphilis  ? — At  first  small -pox 
in  Ireland  was  called  "  bolgach."  My  Irish  diction- 
aries do  not  give  the  dates  of  the  introduction  of 
the  name  Gall-bolgach  or  Bolgach-francach  ;  they  only 
give  Gall-bolgach  as  meaning  French  pox,  and  bol- 
gach-francach as  also  meaning  it.  I  would  assume 
that  that  prefix  and  termination  were  added  on  when  in 
Ireland  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 


two  kinds  of  pox ;  at  any  rate  the  name  bolgach  goes 
back  in  Ireland  to  the  seventh  century,  and  there  is  no 
reference  in  these  old  records  to  gall-bolgach  or  bol- 
gach-francach in  any  period  to  which  I  am  alluding. 

24.745.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  it  was  not  until  the  16th  century  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  clearly  drawn  between  syphilis  and  small- 
pox ? — I  would  fix  that  as  the  date  when  it  became 
necessary  to  draw  any  distinction.  I  find  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  name  "  pox  "  or  "  variola  "was  ever 
applied  to  syphilis  previous  to  the  great  syphilis 
epidemic  of  1494.  That  was  the  time  when  syphilis 
first  overran  Europe  in  an  epidemic  form  ;  the  French 
call  it  the  Neapolitan  disease,  and  most  other  places 
called  it  the  French  disease.  It  was  spread  by  wars 
that  were  going  on  at  the  period,  and  it  is  after 
that  that  we  begin  to  hear  of  French  pox,  the  morbus- 
gallicus.' 

24.746.  (Mr.  Bright.)  This  Irish  name,  indicating 
French  origin,  did  not  occur  until  after  that  epidemic 
of  syphilis  ? — It  does  not  occur  in  the  annals  contained 
in  the  Census  report.  I  get  it  in  one  of  the  Irish  dic- 
tionaries. 

Dr.  Creighton  gives  another  reference,  which  I  have 
verified  also,  to  the  14th  century  in  the  poem  well 
known  as  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman."  "  Kynde 
"  came  after  with  many  keen  sores,  as  pokkes  and 
"  pestilences,  and  much  people  shent."  "Shent" 
means  destroyed. 

I  think  I  had  better  refer  a  little  more  in  detail  to 
the  syphilitic  epidemic.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  some  confusion  arose  in  the  application  of  the 
French  and  Saxon  terms.  In  1494  the  great  pandemic 
of  syphilis  began  in  southern  Europe,  whence  it  spread 
rapidly  amongst  the  nations  of  the  continent  and  reached 
Britain  in  its  course.  At  first  it  was  called  the  "  Nea- 
"  politan  Disease  "  or  the  "  Morbus  Gallicus  "  ;  but  ulti- 
mately the  name  "  pox  "  was  also  given  to  it.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  the  "  pocky  "  appearance  of  the  local 
sore  or  of  a  general  syphilide  it  would  be  use- 
less to  speculate.  Dr.  Creighton  (and  very  likely 
he  is  right)  suggests  that  it  was  due  to  the  eruption 
on  the  face,  which  is  now  a  "  secondary,"  but  which,  he 
says,  at  that  time  appeared  very  early  ;  the  disease  was 
much  more  acute  then  ;  much  more  like  a  fever.  The 
adjectives  "  French  "  or  "  great "  came  to  be  frequently 
prefixed  to  the  word  "  pox,"  as  used  for  the  newer 
disease,  while  the  prefix  "  small"  was  retained  for  or 
applied  to  the  older,  though,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
we  find  the  term  "  minutam  variolam  "  used  at  least 
once  at  a  much  earlier  date.  When  that  term  was  used 
the  word  "  minutam  "  could  not  have  been  inserted  for 
distinction  from  any  other  form  of  pox,  but  simply 
because  (I  would  suggest)  the  pocks  were  small  objects 
compared  with  the  ordinary  things  with  which  men  and 
women  had  to  deal,  and  besides  they  were  small  compared 
with  ordinary  buboes  of  the  plague  or  boils,  as  other  such 
eruptions.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  quotation  I  gave 
from  Dr.  Creighton  at  the  beginning  of  my  evidence  to- 
day, Salmasius,  in  his  book  "  De  Annis  Climacteribus," 
Elzevir,  1648,  refers  to  the  "  variolce  quas  ad  distinc- 
"  tionem  parvarum,  magnas  indigetamus "  (Indigeta- 
mus  in  medieval  latin  means  vocamus) ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
variolas  which  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the 
small  we  call  "great";  the  suggestion  there  being 
that  the  word  "  variola  "  originally  referred  to  small- 
pox, and  that  subsequently  the  word  "great"  was 
added  to  distinguish  the  French  disease.  According  to 
Salmasius,  therefore,  it  was  small-pox  that  was  first 
called  variola.  But  these  explanatory  adjectives  have 
been  by  no  means  invariably  prefixed,  so  that  when  the 
word  "pox"  itself  is  used,  unless  the  context  makes 
the  meaning  clear,  there  is  abundant  room  for  disputa- 
tion, and  there  has  been  disputation. 

In  1463  it  was  said  of  Edward  IV.  that  "  he  was  then 
"  vysyted  with  the  sykenesse  of  pockys,  that  he  was 
"  forcyd  to  leave  that  journey  " — he  was  going  north. 
It  is  usually  assumed  that  he  had  small-pox  then,  but  it 
is  also  urged  that  it  was  syphilis.  There  is  another  refer- 
ence by  John  Bale  in  his  "Image  of  Both  Churches," 
written  about  1545.  He  says : — "  Then  was  God  able 
"  to  helpe  no  disease,  but  ymages  were  soughte  up 
"  every  where,  Sayncte  Job  for  the  poxe,  Sayncte 
"  Roke  for  the  pestilence."  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "poxe"  here, 
unless  we  assume  that  Bale's  view  was  the  Lame  as  that 
of  Massey,  who  preached  against  inoculation  in  Lady 
Mary  Worthy  Montagu's  time,  and  who  held  that  Job's 
illness  as  described  in  the  liible  was  small-pox. 

Belonging  to  the  year  1562  there  is  an  old  book  by  a 
writer  called  Bullein  on  "  Sickness  and  Health."  His 
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Work  contains  a  "  Boke  of  Simples.  In  the  index  there 
is  "a  medicenfor  'the  small-pox,'  and  I  may  give  it:— 
"  Aples  be  very  cold  and  windie  ....  They  be 
"  of  many  kinds  ....  the  distilled  water  of  aples, 
"  camphere,  vinegar,  and  milke,  is  a  good  medicen,  to 
"  anoint  the  faces  of  children  that  have  the  small  pockes, 
"  when  the  said  pockes  be  ripe,  to  keep  them  from 
"  i>ittes,  or  erres,  provided,  that  thei  have  given  them 
"  in  the'ir  milke  saffron,  or  mithridatum,  so  expell  the 
"  v.  tiome,  and  keepe  them  from  the  aire,  during  the 
"  said  sicknesse  .  .  .  ."  That,  you  will  observe, 
is  a  century  before  Sydenham.  Then  there  is  another 
writer  to  whom  1  wish  to  refer.  Dr.  Creighton  men- 
tions him;  Simon  Kellwaye,  who  wrote  in  1593. 

24  747-  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  these  criticisms  based  on 
l)r.  Crouton's  evidence,  or  on  his  book  ? — Dr.  Creigh- 
ton does°  not  mention  Bullein  at  all  in  his  book.  I 
found  the  book  at  the  British  Museum,  and  I  am  point- 
in"  out  that  it  is  about  a  hundred  years  earlier  than 
Snl-.-iiliam.  Simon  Kellwaye.  writing  in  1593,  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Creighton ,  as  I  have  said. 

24.748.  Are  you  criticising  his  "History  of  Epi- 
"  demies,"  as  well  as  his  evidence  ? — I  am  speaking 
independently  of  Dr.  Creighton.  I  want  to  show  the 
Commission  that  small-pox  is  a  very  old  disease  in  this 
country.  I  have  merely  indicated  the  need  for  showing 
that,  by  references  to  Dr.  Creighton's  evidence,  and  I 
also  give  a  quotation  from  his  work  on  "  Jenner  aud 
"  Vaccination." 

24.749.  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  you  have  to- 
day criticised  any  passages  or  references  or  comments 
in  his  "History  of  Epidemics "?— I  mentioned,  in 
replying  to  a  question,  that  he  had  not  observed  the 
reference  to  "  pock  disease  "  in  the  Saxon  leech  book 
of  the  10th  century.  I  did  not  criticise  at  all.  I 
simply  mentioned  that  he  had  not  found  that ;  that  in 
goiug  over  the  book  he  had  only  found  the  mention  of 
a  pock  in  the  eye. 

24.750.  Did  not  you  refer  to  his  remarks  upon  John 
of  Caddesden  in  that  book? — Yes,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Sir  William  Savory,  I  referred  to  his  remarks 
upon  John  of  Gaddesden  in  his  book. 

24.751.  {Chairman.)  I  observe  that  in  the  last  quota- 
tion von  gave  there  is  mention  of  the  disease  in  children, 
is  that  the  first  time  that  you  have  met  with  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  it  is  ;  in  1562.  Then  following  the 
syphilis  epidemic  of  1494,  Dr.  Creighton,  in  his  "  His- 
''  tory  of  Epidemics,"  mentions  that  the  name  of 
"  sinall-uox  "  is  used  in  England  in  1518,  1537,  and  1541. 

In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 
diseases,  syphilis  or  small-pox,  was  first  called  "  pox  "  or 
' "  variola,"  that  is  to  say,  whether  "  variola  "  first  meant 
"  great  "or  "small"  pox,  I  have  argued  that  it  first 
meant  small-pox,  and  that  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
great  pox  subsequently  to  the  epidemics  of  1494.  A 
certain  confirmation  of  that  position  is  given  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  the  French  and  English  tongues,  compiled 
by  Randolph  Cotgrave,  and  published  in  1611.  He  gives 
the  word  "  verole  "  as  meaning  the  "  the  small  pocks." 
To  that  he  adds  "  La  grosse  verole.  The  Neapolitane 
"  disease,  called  by  us  the  French  pockes,  though  not 
"  verie  justly,  the  Spaniards  having  first  brought  it 
"  out  of  the  Indies  into  Christendome,  and  bestowed 
"  it  among  the  French,  their  enemies,  at  the  seige  of 
"  Naples,  in  the  year  1528."  That  statement,  I  may 
note  in  passing,  gives  the  now  exploded  view  that 
syphilis  came  to  Europe  after  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  thoroughly  the  name  of 
the  disease  has  been  incorporated  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  Shakespeare's  play,  "  Love's  Labour  Lost," 
Rosaline  exclaims,  "  Oh  !  that  your  face  were  not  so  full 
"  of  O's,"  to  which  the  Princess  replies  :  ':  A  pox  of  that 
"  jest."  Donne  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  the  World,"  first 
published  in  1611,  asks  :  "  Are  these  but  warts  and  pock 
"  holes  in  the  face  of  the  earth  ?"  In  Fletcher's  "  Fair 
"  Maid  of  the  fnn,"  which  was  first  produced  after  his 
death  in  1625  (it  seems  to  have  been  written  some  years, 
possibly  10  years  or  so  earlier) ,  he  refers  both  to  small-pox 
aud  to  the  resulting  pit-holes.  In  act  2,  scene  I.,  Dyce's 
edition,  the  clown  says,  "  Yes,  I  have  known  a  lady 
"  sick  of  the  small  pockets,"  (it  is  so  printed,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  printed  so  in  other  editions),  "  onely  to  keep 
"  her  face  from  pit-holes,  take  cold,  strike  them  in 
"  again,  kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanish."  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  passage  in  Shakespeare,  in  Pericles, 
where  quite  evidently  he  refers  to  the  disease  "  great  " 
pox  under  the  simple  name  of  pox.  He  seems  to  use  the 
word  either  way.    As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  name 


"pox"  has  never  since  the  great  epidemic  of  1494  Mr.J.C. 
been  applied   generally  to  small-pox,  but  has  been  McVail,  M.L 

reserved  for  great  pox,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  the   

Register  of  Mortality  of  the  Canongate  in  Edinburgh  2  Nov.  18U2. 
there  are  entire  pages  almost  with  "pox"  evidently 
referring  to  small-pox  as  the  cause  of  death,  and  in 
the  Kilmarnock  register  of  mortality,  with  which  I  am 
better  acquainted,  from  1728  to  1764  you  have  the 
same  fact — whole  pages  of  registration  of  "  pox,"  obvi- 
ously referring  to  small-pox  in  children  and  infants. 

24.752.  Those  are  records  of  death  ? — Yes. 

24.753.  What  would  be  the  dates?— The  Kilmar- 
nock Register  runs  from  1728  to  1764,  the  Canongate 
Register  also  belongs  to  the  last  century.  I  d.j  not 
know  whether  it  does  not  begin  with  the  year  1743, 
my  recollection  is  that  it  does,  but  I  would  not 
be  sure.  There  are  very  few  of  those  records  any- 
where. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
small-pox.  From  Orookshank's  first  volume,  I  find 
that  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  Russell  says  the  term  for 
inoculation  was  "  buying  the  small-pox."  Woodville 
refers  to  a  similar  expression  prevailing  at  Pavia,  in 
Italy,  and  curiously,  when  inoculation  first  comes  into 
prominence  in  our  own  country  evidence  at  once  comes 
to  hand  that  in  South  Wales  the  term  "  buying 
"  the  small-pox  "  was  in  vogue.  You  have,  therefore, 
this  expression  in  different  languages  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world ;  in  North  Africa,  in  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  apparently  also  in  Italy  and  South  Wales. 
Take  that  fact,  and  then  take  this  other  fact,  that 
in  the  10th  century  Rhazes  wrote  his  work  on  small- 
pox and  recommended  the  opening  of  the  pustules 
where  they  were  large  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
joints,  and  that  Bald,  a  Saxon  physician  of  the  same 
century  (it  is  doubtful  whether  he  belongs  to  the  earlier 
or  later  part  of  the  century),  writing  in  England,  recom- 
mended the  opening  of  the  pocks  with  a  thorn  ;  and  I 
do  not  see  myself  what  other  view  these  facts  can 
suggest  than  that  there  has  been  almost  a  pre-historic 
prevalence  of  small-pox  ;  that  this  curious  term  used 
for  inoculation,  has  lingered  in  South  Wales  and 
here  and  there  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  world 
long  after  the  popular  knowledge  of  inoculation  as  a 
means  of  prevention  had  gone,  and  that  that  same 
pre-historic  method  of  treating  the  disease  had 
come  down  both  to  Rhazes  in  Arabia  and  to  Bald  in 
England.  1  put  that  forward  not  as  proof  but  as 
indication. 

24.754.  What  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  you  find 
the  term  "buying  the  small-pox"  used? — All  the 
writers  give  it  as  from  time  immemorial.  On  page  8 
of  Dr.  Crookshank's  first  volume,  there  is  this  reference 
to  it:  "The  practice  was  well  known  to  the  Arabs. 
"  who  termed  it  '  buying  the  small-pox.'  "  Then  on 
page  10,  "  Mr.  Colden  thought  that  inoculation  origi- 
"  nated  in  Africa,  in  other  parts  of  Africa  a  similar 
"  custom  existed.  Here  also  it  was  called  '  buying  the 
"  '  small-pox.'  " 

24.755.  No  date  is  given  in  either  of  those  cases  ? — 
No  ;  simply  that  the  practice  is  immemorial.  And  it 
is  the  same  in  Wales. 

You  were  asking,  Sir,  about  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  small-pox.  You  do  not  get  statistical  evidence 
very  early,  but  there  are  a  number  of  statements  bearing 
on  the  question.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  reference  to  the 
epidemic  of  small-pox  already  spoken  of,  says:  "  The 
"  State  of  Tours  was  desolated  by  it."  Isaas,  the  Jew, 
who  wrote  before  Rhazes,  and  a  part  of  whose  work 
is  given  by  Rhazes,  writing  in  the  ninth  century  says 
that  "  Small-pox  happens  to  almost  all  persons." 
Rhazes  himself  says  that  "  hardly  any  one  escapes  it," 
and  the  Greek  translation  of  Rhazes',  made  in  the 
10th  century,  states  that  "  every  man  is  born  liable  to 
"  it ;"  and  if  you  read  Rhazes'  "  theory  of  the  Causa- 
"  tion  of  Small-pox,"  you  find  that  the  theory 
is  set  forth  in  order  apparently  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  everybody  does  take  the  disease. 

24.756.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that. 
Rhazes  stated  that  "measles  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
"  than  small-pox,  except  in  the  eye"  ? — If  you  say  it 
is  so,  no  doubt  it  is  so. 

24.757.  Has  that  passage  (page  92)  not  come  within 
your  reading  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Then  emerging  from  the  Middle  Ages,  Vidus  Yidins 
in  1550  incidentally  refers  to  small-pox  as  attacking 
all  persons  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  another 
writer  of  the  same  century,  Mercurialis,  bom  in  1530, 
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Mr.  J.  C.  holds  that  "  almost  every  person  must  have  it  once  ;" 
McVad,M.l>.  and  Jlelvetius,  physician   to  the  King   of  France, 

■   in   his   work,  "  Observations  upon  the  Small-Pox  " 

•2  Nov.  1892.  (an  English  translation  of  which  was  published 
 in  1723,  previously  to  the  spread  of  inocula- 
tion), speaks  of  "  the  almost  unavoidable  necessity 
"  of  undergoing  it  at  one  time  or  another."  -Hillary, 
in  a  work  published  in  1735,  says,  "  there  is  no  dis- 
"  temper  more  difficult  to  guard  against  than  they 
"  are,  and  always  have  been  ever  since  they  appeared 
"  in  the  world."  Again,  writing  in  1767,  Schultz 
said:  "in  our  countries  seldom  any  escape  the  small 
"  pox."  Then  coming  to  those  who  wrote  about 
Jenner's  time,  Lettsom  in  1801  spoke  thus :  "  In  re- 
"  fleeting  upon  its  ravages  the  mind  revolts  in  horror." 
Goldson,°who  was  a  critic  of  vaccination,  thought 
that  small-pox  killed  probably  more  than  war.  feir 
Gilbert  Blane  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  destroyed  100 
for  every  one  that  had  perished  by  the  plague.  I  give 
that  for  what  it  is  worth. 

24.758.  Do  you  accept  Lettsom  as  reliable  ? — I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  discuss  his  reliability. 

24.759.  I  thought  you  quoted  him  ?— Yes,  I  quoted 
him  ;  and  1  give  what  he  states  as  his  statement. 

24.760.  You  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  enter  into 
•independent  evidence  with  regard  to  him  ?— I  think 
it  desirable  to  give  a  statement  of  the  impression  made 
by  the  disease  upon  the  minds  of  leading  physicians. 
Statistics  are  useful,  and  statistics  existed  at  the  time 
Lettsom  wrote,  and  those  statistics  have  been  before 
the  Commission  already,  but  it  adds  to  the  evidence 
to  state  what  impression  the  disease  had  made. 

24.761.  Have  you  seen  Lettsom's  statistics  ? — Ho,  I 
did  not  say  "Lettsom's  statistics."  I  say  statistics 
existed  at  the  time  he  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

24.762.  Yon  do  not  say  he  does  not  give  statistics,  do 
you  ? — No. 

24.763.  Have  you  seen  his  statistics  ? — I  could  not 
say  now,  but  I  believe  I  must  have  seen  Lettsom's 
statistics  some  years  ago. 

21.764.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  into  Lettsom's  statistics 
when  you  have  time,  and  to  tell  me  whether  you  con- 
sider his  conclusions  are  reliable  ?  —  I  will  do  so. 
Then  a  Scotch  writer,  George  Bell,  of  Edinburgh, 
about  the  same  time  wrote  this  :  "  The  small-pox,  one 
"  of  the  most  severe  and  dangerous  diseases  to  which 
•'  mankind  is  subject,  ever  since  its  introduction  into 
"  Europe,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  has  des- 
"  cended  with  undiminished  violence  from  generation 
"  to  generation,  and  every  effort  hitherto  made  to 
"  extirpate  it  has  failed."  I  may  say,  speaking  of  the 
Edinburgh  School,  that  I  have  noticed  that  general 
statement  by  writers  at  the  beginning  of  this  century— 
that  small-pox  had  been  in  this  country  for  about  a  thou- 
sand years.  How  far  one  writer  took  it  from  the  other  I 
really  cannot  tell,  but  that  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  in  the  Edinburgh  School  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Passages  like  these  might  be  multiplied 
infinitely.    I  have  given  enough  of  them  probably. 

The  full  power  of  small-pox  could  hardly  be  seen  in 
this  country  where  it  was  almost  continuously  present. 
In  London  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  at 
any  given  time  had  already  had  small-pox  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  London  was  really  small  com- 
pared with  the  population ;  that  is  as  against  the 
number  of  deaths  that  occurred  in  an  epidemic  in 
countries  where  the  population  was  unprotected.  In 
1507  it  is  stated  that  in  the  West  Indies  "  it  was 
"  so  disastrous  that  whole  tribes  were  exterminated." 
That,  I  think,  is  taken  from  Sir  John  Simon,  but 
I  have  not  got  the  reference  here.  In  Mexico,  in 
the  16th  century,  "  it  even  surpassed  the  cruelties 
"  of  the  Conquest,  suddenly  smiting  down  three 
"  and  half  millions  of  the  population,  and  leaving 
"  none  to  bury  them."  In  Quito,  according  to  De  la 
Condamine,  "  it  destroyed  upwards  of  100,000  Indians." 

While  we  have  not  exact  statistics,  a  number  of 
calculations  as  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  have 
been  made  by  various  writers.  Hahn,  the  Dutch 
writer,  records  that  it  killed  about  80  in  every  thou- 
sand, that  is  to  say,  oat  of  1,000  deaths  80  were  due  to 
small-pox.  De  la  Condamine  held  that  it  was  re- 
sponsible for  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in 
France  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
in  Sweden,  Rosenstein  wrote  that  in  that  country  it 
killed  every  tenth  boy  and  every  ninth  girl.  Then 
the  French  writer,  Colin,  set  down  the  deaths  in 
France  as  from  60,000  to  72,000  annually.    I  think  it 


would  be  possible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
these  figures  until  one  knew  upon  what  they  were 
based,  but  until  we  can  come  at  exact  statistics  we 
must  take  what  do  exist. 

24,765.  (Chairman.)  Among  the  earlier  writers  whose 
works  you  have  looked  at,  do  you  find  any  references  in- 
dicating an  excessive  fatality  of  small-pox,  that  is  to 
say,  whether  it  was  ever  spoken  of  as  a  disease  com- 
parable in  fatality  with  those  you  have  recently  quoted  ? 
— Those  are  the  references  just  as  I  have  given  them ; 
there  are  many  others.  Regarding  the  prevalence  of 
it,  I  have  in  my  book,  ' '  Vaccination  Vindicated,"  at 
pages  154  and  155,  a  passage  that  bears  upon  some 
portion  of  the  question.  ' '  In  Manchester,  according 
"  to  Percival,  in  the  six  years  1769-74,  there  were  589 
"  deaths  from  small- pox.  The  deaths  in  Salford  do 
"  not  appear  to  be  included  here,  and  in  1773  the 
"  population  of  Manchester  was  22,481,  so  that  the 
"  small-pox  mortality  per  million  would  be  4,359  ;  but 
"  if  Salford  be  included  the  population  was  27,246, 
"  and  the  rate  per  million  3,597.  In  Glasgow,  in  the 
"  18  years  1783-1800,  the  mean  annual  deaths  from 
"  small-pox  were  331.  In  1801  the  population 
"  was  fully  77,000,  but  it  had  increased  very 
"  rapidly,  so  that  if  we  take  the  mean  population  of 
"  the  18  years  as  70,000  we  are  probably  overstating 
"  it  considerably.  But  even  this  gives  a  small-pox 
"  death  rate  of  over  4,700  per  million.  Next  in  Boston, 
"  Lincolnshire,  in  the  54  years  1749-1802,  there  were 
"  505  small-pox  deaths  in  a  mean  population  (as  calcu- 
"  lated  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Partridge,  vicar,  from 
"  censuses  taken  in  1767  and  1801)  of  4,120,  the  rate 
"  being  2,718  per  million.  And  the  vicar  thinks  it 
"  '  highly  probably  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  by 
"  '  this  disorder  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
"  '  (and  perhaps  other  countries)  is  not  less,  but  greater, 
"  '  than  within  the  parish  of  Boston.'  "  I  have  a  foot 
note  here  : —  "  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
"  Boston  figures,  as  they  are  taken  at  second  hand 
' '  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  White  (on  Kilmarnock  Small  - 
"  pox)  in  the  Vaccination  Inquirer  of  July  1st,  1887.  I 
"  have  failed  to  get  a  copy  of  the  original  Report." 
Then  I  continue  :  "  In  Kilmarnock,  the  rate  must  have 
"  been  at  least  4,000  per  million.  In  Chester,  which 
"  according  to  Haygarth,  was  a  town  of  '  almost  in- 
"  '  credible  '  healthiness  "  (those  are  his  words),  "  the 
"  average  small-pox  mortality  in  a  population  of 
"  14,173  was  at  the  rate  of  3,300  per  million.  And  in 
"  1775  it  contained,  as  Paget  notes,  only  1,060  persons, 
"  or  one  out  of  every  14,  who  had  not  contracted 
"  small-pox." 

24.766.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  notice  on  page  154  of  your  book, 
"Vaccination  Vindicated,"  which  you  have  just  quoted, 
that  you  state  :  "In  the  beginning  of  the  century  Dr. 
"  Lettsom  mentioned  that  about  3,000  a  year  died  of 
"  small-pox  in  London  and  its  environs, in  a  population  of 
"  about  a  million ;  so  that  this  gave  a  total  annual  small- 
"  pox  mortality  of  '  about  36,000  in  Great  Britain  and 
"  '  Ireland.'  Thus  again  Lettsom.  assumed  that  the 
"  disease  prevailed  about  equally  in  London  and  the  pro- 
"  vinces.  This  is  now  denied,  and  not  without  some 
"  show  of  reason  ;  "  may  I  take  it  that  you,  therefore,  to 
some  extent,  doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  Lettsom  ? — 
There  is  a  statement  that  I  have  seen  as  to  the  population 
of  London  lately  which  has  rather  suggested  to  me  to 
inquire  whether  Lettsom  would  not  be  right.  I  cannot 
at  this  moment  tell  you  where  the  reference  is,  but, 
wherever  it  is,  it  states  that  the  population  of  London, 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  near  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

24.767.  But  you  state  that  "  Lettsom  assumed  that 
"  the  disease  prevailed  about  equally  in  London  and 
"  the  provinces  ;  "  do  you  think  he  is  right  ? — No,  I 
think  he  is  quite  wrong  there.  I  think  the  disease 
was  not  nearly  so  prevalent  in  country  places,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  statistics  of  the  disease  for  the  whole 
kingdom  should  be  founded  upon  the  mortality  of 
London  ;  but  what  I  am  not  quite  convinced  of  is  this  : 
as  to  whether  we  would  not  in  London  get  a  con- 
siderably higher  rate  than  3,000  per  million  if  we  could 
get  hold  of  the  correct  population  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  upon  that  point 
just  now  ;  but  if  that  is  so  it  is  obvious  that  3,000  per 
million  in  the  country  must  be  considerably  less  than 
the  rate  in  London. 

24.768.  You  think  that  Dr.  Lettsom's  calculation  of 
small-pox  mortality  as  36,000  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  a  reasonable  one  ? — I  would  require  to  consider 
that  in  view  of  the  note  I  have  recently  seen  as  to  the 
population  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality.    I  could  not 
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answer  that  without  getting  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
rate  in  London.  Whoever  has  stated  the  population 
as  a  quarter  of  a  million  may  be  quite  wrong. 

24  769  Yon  have,  however,  stated  that  the  denial  of 
Lettsom's  figures  is  "  not    without   some    show  of 

"  reason"?  Yes;  I  accept  the  position  that  small-pox 

could  not  be  so  prevalent  in  the  country  generally  as  in 
London,  and  if  3,000  per  million  was  correct  for  Lon- 
don I  would  expect  that  a  good  deal  less  than  that 
would  be  correct  for  the  country. 

24,770.  Then  that  mortality  there  of  36,000  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  not  be  correct  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  that,  because  for  that  purpose  you  must  go 
back" to  ascertain  the  London  mortality  rate,  and  you 
would  have  to  take  the  London  population. 

24  771.  Would  it  be  right  to  calculate  at  the  London 
rate '  for  the  country  rate  ? — No  ;  but  you  must  not 
even  calculate  the  London  rate  until  you  have  the 
population,  and  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  upon. 
My  impression  is  that  I  lately  saw  it  stated  that  the 
London  population  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  at  that 
time  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  I  think  I  have 
made  a  note  of  that,  but  until  I  have  found  it  and 
gone  into  it,  I  cannot  speak  upon  it. 

24.772.  Do  you  think  that  your  figure  for  London 
which  you  have  discovered  would  make  it  out  that  the 
small-pox  mortality  for  London  was  greater  than  3,000 
per  million  ? — Yes  ;  if  that  population  was  correct  then 
the  mortality  in  London  must  have  been  very  much 
greater  than  3,000  per  million. 

24.773.  What  is  the  authority  for  that  new  population  ? 

 I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  just  now.    I  would 

rather  not  go  into  the  point  at  all  until  first  of  all 
I  see  whether  I  can  find  a  reference  to  the  statement, 
and  then  see  what  the  value  of  it  is. 

24.774.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  chance  of 
Lettsom's  mortality  for  the  whole  of  the  country  being 
correct  depends  upon  whether  the  reduced  population 
in  London,  which  you  think  you  have  discovered  would 
balance  the  over-calculation  which  he  has  made  for 
the  whole  of  the  country,  upon  the  strength  of  the 
mortality  in  London  itself  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  go  into  the  mortality  at  all  until  one  ascertains 
what  facts  are  available.  First,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  set  at  the  statement  of  the  London  population  and 
calculate  by  that  if  it  is  reliable. 

24.775.  You  had  not  done  so  at  the  time  of  publishing 
your  book  ? — No,  my  book  was  published  five  years  ago, 
and  I  have  only  come  upon  this  information  within 
the  last  month.  If  you  turn  to  page  3  of  my  book  you 
will  see  a  very  well  known  table,  which  was  published 
by  Sir  John  Simon,  the  materials  for  which  were 
originally  collected  by  the  Epidemiological  Society. 
It  is  a  very  rough  way  of  calculation,  but  if  you  add  up 
the  first  column  of  the  table  and  divide  it  by  the  total 
number  of  populations  you  will  get  a  very  considerable 
death-rate  per  million.  It  is  not  of  great  value  at  all. 
Making  the  calculation,  however,  I  find  that  the  rate 
is  very  nearly  3,000  per  million,  taking  the  average  of 
these  figures. 

24.776.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  How  could  you  take  the 
average  of  these  figures  ;  they  are  rates ;  you  must 
know  the  populations  first ;  so  it  is  no  use  to  add  them 
up  and  take  the  average  ? — Very  little,  I  admit. 

24.777.  None,  surely  ? — I  am  only  endeavouring  to 
help  out  the  elucidation  of  this  point. 

24.778.  But  it  hardly  does  help  it  out,  if  you  have  a 
population  of  10,000  where  you  ought  to  have  a  popu- 
lation of  one  million,  that  error  would  dominate  the 
whole  thing  ? — It  is  not  an  average  of  facts  ;  it  is  an 
average  of  rates. 

24.779.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Some  of  these  rates  are  based 
upon  four  years  only,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  have 
omitted  three  or  four  given  by  Sir  John  Simon  which 
are  based  upon  one  year  only. 

24.780.  But  you  still  give  some  that  are  based  upon 
four  years  ?~ Yes. 

24.781.  Where  were  the  originals  of  these  tables  got 
from  ? — I  can  only  tell  you  that  they  were  got  by  the 
Epidemiological  Society. 

24.782.  By  the  Secretary  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society,  was  it  not  ? — I  cannot  tell  that ;  but  when 


anything  is  done  by  a  Society  it  is  usually  done  bj      ji/r.  j.  c. 
one  or  twe,  and  then  it  gets  the  imprimatur  of  tho  McVail  M.D. 
Society.   

24.783.  Are  you  aware  that  laborious  search  has  been    2       ' 1 
made  for  Dr.  Seaton's  original  papers,  and  that  they 

have  been  unable  to  find  them,;  that  statement  appears 
in  answer  to  Question  807  in  the  evidenco  of  Dr. 
Thome.  Now,  I  think  the  most  striking  figure  of  tho 
table  on  page  3  of  your  work  is  that  before  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination  in  Prussia  the  mortality  is  given 
at  3,321,  and  after  vaccination  at  56  ? — I  learn  from  tho 
"  Vaccination  Inquirer  "  of  last  month  that  the  figure 
"  5  "  has  been  dropped  out  before  the  56. 

24.784.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  your  quotation  of 
"  56  "  is  not  correctly  taken  from  Simon's  table,  which 
you  state  you  quote  in  the  footnote  ? — It  is  quite  right 
to  assume  that  I  have  taken  these  figures  from  Simon's 
tables  from  what  appears  in  the  footnote,  but  I  do  not 
exactly  say  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  occurred  was 
this.  I.  got  the  loan  of  Dr.  Simon's  papers  as  originally 
published  from  Dr.  Russell  of  Glasgow.  I  took  some  notes 
from  them  and  took  a  note  of  the  name  of  the  title,  and 
while  I  had  the  work  I  discovered  that  the  whole  had 
been  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1871.  Then  I  gave  Dr.  Russell 
back  his  copy  and  used  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee without,  however,  having  altered  my  note  which 
I  made  when  I  took  the  title  from  the  original  publica- 
tion. My  quotation  was  from  the  second  edition  of 
Simon's  table  and  the  figure  "  5  "  had  got  dropped  out 
from  that  edition,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  at  present 
lam  founding  anything  upon  this  "56."  Generally 
speaking,  one  founds  upon  the  table  the  diff'crenco 
between  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  before  vaccination 
and  after  it. 

24.785.  (Chairman.)  But  you  are  speaking  at  present, 
I  think,  only  as  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  before 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

24.786.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  wish  to  correct  the  56 
into  556  ? — Clearly  ;  I  would  have  corrected  it  when 
I  came  to  the  subject  of  vaccination. 

As  showing  the  notions  that  medical  men  had 
about  the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  I  have  taken  a 
note  of  their  views  as  to  the  proportion  of  insus- 
ceptible persons.  Kirkpatrick,  writing  in  1761  an 
"Analysis  of  Inoculation,"  thought  "it  possible  that 
"  two  persons  in  a  hundred  might  be  naturally 
"  exempted,"  but  he  mentions  that  another  author, 
Reidlin,  thought  that  per-centage  too  large.  Cantwell 
said  that  in  Prance  every  fiftieth  or  hundredth  person 
entirely  escaped.  Cases  are  quoted  by  Monro  tertius, 
on  the  authority  of  Elkington  and  Bryce,  in  which  there 
was  entire  resistance  both  to  small-pox  and  cow-pox. 
Haygarth  and  Sauvage  considered  that  the  proportion 
of  exempted  persons  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent.,  and 
Cross,  in  the  Norwich  Epidemic  of  1820,  found  in  603 
persons  that  10  to  15  were  insusceptible  to  the  epidemic. 
Woodville  gives  1  in  20,  that  is  5  per  cent.,  as  repre- 
senting the  temporary  insusceptibility  of  adults  ;  and 
among  children  he  states  it  as  1  in  60.  Marson  records 
a  fatal  case  at  83  years  old,  and  refers  to  a  similar  case 
mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  is  the  fatality  of  small-pox. 
I  mean  by  "  fatality"  the  case-mortality. 

24.787.  (Chairman.)  Will  this  refer  to  the  cases  pre- 
vious to  vaccination  alone  ? — Yes,  the  fatality  of  natural 
small-pox  independently  of  vaccination.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  very  largely  discussed  both  before 
this  Commission  and  outside  of  it.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  fatality  of  small-pox  very  largely  depends  upon 
the  age  of  the  persons  attacked  ;  that  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  measuring  the  fatality  is  the  age  of  the 
cases.  Small-pox  is  a  very  fatal  disease  in  early 
infancy.  The  fatality  gradually  gets  reduced  until  in 
the  third  quinquennium  of  life  it  is  at  a  minimum ; 
then  it  steadily  rises  again  throurt  the  rest  of  life. 

24.788.  (Professor  Michael  Fostei .)  O  a  what  evidence 
do  you  make  this  statement  ? — It  is  almost  universally 
accepted  by  all  writers  upon  the  subject.  I  did  not 
take  a  note  of  the  evidence. 

24.789.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  When  you  speak  of  tho 
rate  of  mortality  is  it  in  relation  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons attacked  or  to  the  population  ? — I  think  the  word 
"  fatality  "  is  a  very  convenient  word  to  use  as  meaning 
"  case-mortality."  For  some  time  I  have  always  used 
"  mortality  "  as  meaning  the  death-rate  to  population 
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Mr.J.C.  and  "fatality"  as  meaning  the  death-rate  to  cases 
MiiVailyM.D.  attacked.    I  make  that  distinction  now,  and  am  now 

t   upon  the  question  of  fatality.    Taking  it  as  accepted 

>,  Nov.  1892.    that  small-pox  is  a  disease  very  fatal  in  infancy  and 

■  that  the  fatality  gradually  lessens  up  to  10-15  years 

of  age,  and  then  gradually  rises  again,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  any  statistics  of  fatality  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  ages  should  be  known. 
Statistics  belonging  to  the  present  or  any  other  cen- 
tury which  do  not  state  the  ages  are  of  comparatively 
little  valu3. 

Then  there  is  another  question  going  behind  the 
question  of  age  incidence.  1  hold  that  one  of  the 
determining  agencies  on  the  age  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  past  times  was  the  frequency  or  infrequency 
of  epidemics,  and  that  when  epidemics  came  at  inter- 
vals, say  of  four  or  five  years,  the  average  age  inci- 
dence would  be  very  low  ;  when  they  came  with  an 
interval  of  10  years  the  average  age  would  be  higher, 
and  consequently  the  average  fataiitywcuid.  be  rather 
less.  If  there  were  an  epidemic  after  an  interval  of  15 
or  20  years  there  would  be  a  still  higher  range  of  ages, 
and  on  the  whole  a  still  lower  rate  of  fatality.  There- 
fore,  there  are  two  factors  to  be  taken  into  account; 
first  of  all  the  length  of  time  between  the  epidemics 
would  influence  the  average  age  of  the  persons  attacked, 
and  secondly,  the  age  would  influence  the  fatality.  If 
you  take  different  epidemics  in  the  last  centnry  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  fatality  varies  greatly.  There  is  a 
i  ef erence  given  by  Marson — I  could  not  find  the  book 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  reference  is  given  in 
"  Reynolds' Medicine,"  Vol.  I.,  to  Bulkeley's  American 
edition  of  Dr.  Gregory's  book,  to  the  effect  that  among 
a  tribe  of  American  Indians  "  every  individual  of  the 
"  tribe  was  swept  away." 

24.790.  (Dr.  Collins.)  That  does  not  help  us  much  as 
to  the  age  incidence  ? — No.  I  am  endeavouring  to 
give  some  facts  as  to  fatality  independently  of  age 
incidence. 

24.791.  Do  you  quote  that  seriously  as  evidence  of  a 
rate  of  fatality  ? — I  quote  that  seriously  as  evidence  of 
a  very  high  rate  of  fatality.  I  do  not  quote  it  as  evi- 
dence of  100  per  cent.  Then  in  Greenland,  in  1734,  it 
is  stated  that!  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
numbering  from  6,000  to  7,000,  were  destroyed.  Simon 
gives  that ;  his  authority  is,  I  think,  either  "  Crantz*s 
"  History  of  Greenland"  or  papers  obtained  from  the 
Government  of  Denmark. 

24.792.  That  would  be,  I  apprehend,  already  con- 
tained in  the  Appendix  to  our  own  Report  ? — Yes. 
Then  in  Mexico,  in  1520,  it  is  said  that  "  half  of  those 
"  infected  died  of  the  distemper." 

24.793.  Is  that  also  Simon  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  gives  it.  I  take  it  from  "  Black's  Observations, 
"  Medical  and  Political,  on  the  Small-pox,  London 
"  1781."  Then  Catlin  mentions  that  of  12,000,000 
American  Indians  6,000,000  fell  victims  to  small-pox. 
I  have  verified  that  in  Catlin's  book. 

24.794.  (Chairman.)  Does  he  state  at  all  upon  what 
grounds  be  founded  that  statement  ? — He  may  give  the 
reference  ;  I  have  taken  it  from  Catlin's  "  History  of  the 
"  North  American  Indians."  In  the  Icelandic  epidemic 
of  1707,  from  records  furnished  by  the  Government 
of  Denmark,  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Island  (that  is  to  say,  18,000  out  of  50,000)  peri- 
shed. That  means  a  mortality,  as  distinguished  from 
fatality,  of  36  per  cent.,  so  that  it  must  mean  a  con- 
siderably greater  fatality. 

24.795.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  give  the  figures  in  rather 
round  numbers  ;  have  you  lothing  more  precise  than 
that  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  more  precise  given.  The 
population  was  about  50,000  and  there  were  18,000 
deaths. 

24.796.  In  what  year  was  that  ?— In  1707,  in  Iceland. 
There  is  another  authority  for  this  whom  I  might 
perhaps  quote,  namely,  Mr.  William  White. 

24.797.  Do  you 'accept  Mr.  William  White  as  an 
authority  ? — No,  I  merely  mention  him  in  reply  to 
your  question.  He  makes  the  statement.  Prom  such 
figures  as  these  I  would  judge  that  the  fatality  is 
greatest  in  new  countries  and  among  unseasoned 
peoples.  But  in  addition  the  element  of  age  incidence 
comes  in  there.  In  1707  there  had  been  no  epidemic 
for  a  good  many  years  in  Iceland,  and  in  Greenland  it 
was  the  first  entrance  of  small-pox  into  the  country  so 
far  as  history  shows,  so  that  there  was  there  practically 
a  population  which  had  not  had  small-pox.  I  may 
mention  that  in  regard  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in  an 


old  book,  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "  Statistical  Account  of 
"  Scotland,"  it  is  stated  that  in  Shetland  the  disease 
came  about  once  in  20  years  ;  and  in  a  work  called  "  A 
"  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,"  by  Martin,  in  1762,  he 
states  that  the  disease  came  there  about  once  in  17  years. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  such  places  the  range  of  ages  would 
be  higher  than,  say,  in  Bengal,  where  Holwell  gives 
the  periodicity  as  about  seven  years. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  would  be  other 
factors  influencing  the  fatality  in  addition  to  those  I 
have  mentioned,  as  we  find,  say,  in  scarlet  fever  epi- 
demics ;  there  might  be  one  outbreak  with  a  very 
different  fatality  from  another  outbreak  in  the  same 
place,  and  also  there  might  be  a  difference  between 
different  place  I  also  believe  that  a  certain  amount 
of  protection  would  be  obtained  in  places  that  had 
very  frequent  epidemics  through  the  weeding  out 
of  races  or  families  of  people  easily  subject  to  be 
killed  by  srnall-pox  ;  that  if  you  had  a  place  where 
small-pox  came  very  frequently  and  killed  a  consider- 
able number,  then  m  those  who  survived,  if  this  went 
on  from  generation  to  generation  you  would  have  a 
certain  constitution  of  body  which  would  offer  more 
than  an  average  resistance  to  small-pox.  Of  course 
we  know  that  in  the  present  day  some  families  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  fatal  scarlatina  and  others  arj 
not.  If  in  one  generation  there  wore  in  any  population 
a  per-centage  of  people  very  susceptible  to  death  by 
small-pox,  and  small-pox  were  continually  prevalent, 
then  by  the  next  generation  there  would  be  fewer  of  the 
susceptible  families. 

Now  I  wish  to  apply  some  of  these  remarks  to  Dr. 
Jurin's  statistics  which  have  already  been  before  the 
Commission.  For  convenience  1  take  them  from  my 
own  book,  at  page  57,  and  I  have  also  some  of  Jurin's 
pamphlets  here.  Over  5,000  of  Jurin's  cases  were  from 
Boston  in  New  England ;  that  was  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  cases  given  by  him.  There  are 
no  age  statistics  given  in  regard  to  Boston.  The  average 
fatality,  however,  of  the  Boston  cases  was  under  15  per 
cent.  Now  in  Boston,  Hirsch  (Sydenham  Society's 
translation)  states  that  an  epidemic  occurred  in  1721, — 
that  was  two  or  three  years  before  Jurin  wrote.  There 
had  been  no  epidemic  previously  in  Boston  for  19  years  ; 
therefore  the  mean  age  of  attack  in  Boston  in  1721  would 
be  considerably  higher  than  in  places  which  had  a . 
a  small-pox  epidemic  very  frequently.  There  had  been 
no  small-pox  there  for  19  years  ;  so  that  you  would  have 
as  a  field  for  the  epidemic  the  children  who  had  been 
born  during  that  time,  including  those  who  were  from 
10  years  of  age  to  15  years  of  age.  From  10  to  15  is  the 
most  favourable  age  for  small-pox  as  regards  fatality. 
It  is  obvious  therefore  that  in  Boston  you  would  have  on 
the  whole  a  favourable  series  of  ages,  and  this  compara- 
tively low  fatality  in  Boston  (under  15  per  cent.),  would 
so  far  dilute  the  rest  of  the  figures  given  by  Jurin. 
In  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  there  is  a  volume  of 
manuscript  papers  relating  to  Jurin's  figures.  I  had 
perhaps  better  give  the  exact  figures  for  Boston. 
Nearly  6,000  of  the  cases  belonged  to  Boston,  and 
there  were  811  deaths. 

24,7.98.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  total  number  of 
cases  ? — 5,742  belonged  to  Boston. 

24,799.  What  was  the  total  number  of  cases  cited  by 
Jurin  ? — The  total  number  of  cases  as  given  in  my 
book  is  18,066,  but  I  make  a  deduction  of  3,405  from 
that  on  account  of  certain  cases  being  given  twice  over 
by  Duvillard  from  whom  Mr.  Wheeler  copied.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  last  of  Jurin's  reports ;  he 
issued  reports  once  a  year  for  six  or  seven  years. 
Then  another  writer  issued  them  for  a  year  longer. 
In  the  Glasgow  faculty  library  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  final  report,  so  I  cannot  give  you  the  total 
number,  but  a  deduction  of  3,405  should  be  made 
from  the  18.066  quoted  there,  and  that  18,066  con- 
tains the  5,742  from  Boston  ;  so  that  following  my 
book  you  have  to  deduct  3,405  from  the  18,066  ;  that 
leaving  14,661  ;  and  the  14,661  contains  5,742  cases 
from  Boston  in  New  England,  those  5,742  having 
among  them  only  841  deaths,  an  average  fatality  of 
14'6  per  cent.  ;  and  so  far  diluting  or  lowering  the 
total  fatality.  That  is  the  first  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention,  the  next  is  even  more  important. 

In  the  volume  of  Jurin's  manuscripts  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Society  there  is  unfortunately  only  one  popula- 
tion as  to  which  the  age  statistics  are  given.  Jurin's 
correspondence  is  given  with  numerous  writers,  Net- 
tleton  and  a  great  many  more.  I  have  the  figures  here, 
for  that  one  population — for  Aynho  in  Northamptonshire 
from  September  27th,  1723,  to  December  29th,  1729. 
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The  reference  is  to  pages  290  and  following  pages  of 
the  volume. 

24.800.  (Professor  Michael  Forster.)  Is  there  not  an 
account  of  the  fatality  and  the  population  in  Ware  ? — 
Yes,  of  the  population  and  mortality,  but  not  the  ages. 

24.801.  Are  not  the  ages  given  for  Ware  ? — No  ;  this 
is  the  only  one  where  the  ages  are  given. 

24  802.  I  thought  they  were  given  for  Ware,  and 
that  it  was  remarkable  in  that  case  that  they  were 
nearly  all  adults  ? — I  believe  that  is  a  mistake.  I  have 
looked  through  the  papers  and  wish  to  put  in  the  table 
from  Aynho.    The  figures  are  as  follows  : 


Small-pox. 

Ages. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 

per 
cent,  of 
Cases. 

0-1 
1- 
2- 

3 

2 

66-6 

~i  Observe  this  omission 
>■    of  every  mention  of 
)    small-pox    under  2 
years. 

3- 

4 

1 

25-0 

4- 

6 

o-o 

( Under  5  years) 

13 

3 

23-1) 

5-9 

15 

1 

6-6  , 

10-14 

33 

3 

9-l 

15-19 

14 

1 

7-1 

20-24 

16 

3 

17"8 

25-29 

9 

3 

33-3 

30-39 

12 

3 

25-0 

40-49 

10 

4 

40-0 

60-59 

4 

1 

25'0 

60-69 

4 

2 

50-0 

Above  70 

2 

1 

50-0 

(Over  5  years 

119 

22 

18-5) 

All  ages 

132 

25 

19-0 

Aynho  is  a  small  place,  but  it  is  all  you  have  to  go 
upon  as  to  ages.  Under  two  years  there  are  no  deaths 
at  all  mentioned.  I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
that  fact.  Between  the  ages  of  two  and  three,  ther3 
are  three  cases  with  two  deaths,  a  mortality  of  66'6, 
but  upon  a  very  small  number,  of  course.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  life  there  are  four  cases  with  one 
death  ;  in  the  fifth  year  there  are  six  cases  without 
a  death  ;  then  the  cases  from  five  years  up  to  15  are 
numerous  ;  there  are  15  cases  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  nine,  and  they  have  only  one  death.  There  are 
33  cases  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  and  they  have 
only  three  deaths.  Then  from  15  to  19  there  are  14 
cases  with  one  death  ;  from  20  to  24  there  are  16 
cases  with  three  deaths.  Then  the  fates  of  fatality 
rise,  and  the  actual  figures  go  down.  The  fatality  rises, 
but  the  number  of  cases  falls  as  you  go  on  through 
life.  Of  the  total  of  132  cases,  there  are  62  between  5 
and  20  years  of  age  ;  that,  of  course,  is  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  than  the  ordinary  number  of  the  popu- 
lation at  that  age.  Those  62  cases  have  a  very  low 
fatality,  the  total  deaths  among  them  being  only  5. 
That  reduces  enormously  the  average  small-pox  fatality 
of  Anyho,  which  is,  I  think,  over  18,  including  all 
cases  and  ages.  That  emphasises  what  I  have  stated 
as  to  the  necessity  for  having  ages  in  order  to  be  able 
to  calculate  the  value  of  the  fatality  rates. 

But  as  I  have  said,  I  want  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  any  statements  of  death  under 
two  years.  In  his  book  on  the  subject,  Jurin  is 
concerned  with  estimating  "  the  hazard  which  all 
"  mankind  one  with  another  are  under,  of  dying  of 
"  the  natural  small-pox."  Deriving  his  data  as  to 
small-pox  all-causes  rate  from  the  London  Bills,  he 
reasons  from  the  figures  thus  derived  concerning  the 
population  over  one  or  two  years  of  age,  and  satisfies 
himself  that  the  remainder  of  mankind  above  that  age 
"  who  are  all"  [with  some  exceptions]  "supposed  to 
"  undergo  that  disease  sooner  or  later  "  run  the  risk 
of  dying  to  the  extent  of  "  nearly  2  out  of  17, 
"  so  that  no  more  than  between  seven  and  eight  can 
"  recover  from  that  distemper  for  one  that  dies  of 
"  it."    .Turin  there  takes  the  total  deaths  from  small- 


pox, and  calculates  them  in  relation  to  the  popula       j/,.  j  q 
tion  over  two  years  of  age.    He  makes  no  reference  Me  Vail  M  D 

whatever  to   any   deaths  from  small-pox  under  two         -  L 

years;  that  is  the  extraordinary  fact;  ho  does  not    2  Nov.  1892. 

seem  to  think   that   there   were   any   deaths  from  

small-pox  under  two  years  -of  age.  He  assumes,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  argament,  that  "  allowing  that  out 
"  of  every  1,000  children  that  are  born,  386  "  [made 
up  of  deaths  in  chrysoms,  and  infants,  and  dying 
from  infantile  complaints]  die  under  one  or  two 
years  of  age  "without  having  the  small-pox,"  there 
remain  614  persons  surviving  the  1,000  births  to 
the  age  of  one  to  two  years  who  may  be  all  supposed 
(with  small  exceptions)  to  take  sniall-pox  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  an  extraordinary  assumption,  because  it  is 
so  utterly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  small-pox 
fatality,  and  of  small-pox  incidence.  We  know 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  small-pox  is  naturally  a 
very  fatal  disease  under  two  years,  and  that  it  is  also  a 
prevalent  disease  (though  not  in  the  first  months  of  life), 
that  is,  of  course,  not  in  our  day,  but  in  populations  of 
which  we  have  the  statistics  for  the  last  century.  Now, 
Jurin  assumes  that  nothing  under  one  or  two  years  of  ago 
should  be  called  "  small-pox  "  ;  he  drops  out  the  whole 
of  the  deaths  under  that  age,  the  386  in  every  1,000  born, 
and  he  takes  only  the  other  deaths  that  remain  ;  then 
he  takes  the  total  small-pox  deaths  and  calculates  them 
upon  the  614  odd  deaths  that  are  left,  in  order  to  get  the 
fatality  rate.  I  thought  that  might  be  singular  on  his 
part,  but  taking  it  along  with  the  statement  of 
figures  from  Aynho  where  there  are  no  deaths  given 
under  two  years,  it  would  suggest  whether  all  Jurin's 
correspondents  held  the  same  view  as  he  did,  or 
whether  corresponding  with  them,  he  did  not  ask 
them  to  give  him  statistics  only  of  those  over  two 
years  old.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Dimsdale, 
in  1781,  in  his  "  Tracts  on  Inoculation,''  agrees  with 
Jurin.  He  says,  "  On  examining  the  table  it 
"  appears  that  within  these  last  32  years  760,098 
"  persons  have  died,  and  of  these  268,829  have 
"  been  infants  under  two  years  of  age,  which 
"  agrees  with  Dr.  Jurin's  calculation  in  being  rather 
"  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole."  Then  he  goes 
on:  "I  suppose,  with  Dr.  Jurin,  that  the  deaths  of 
"  these  are  occasioned  by  various  diseases  incidental 
"  to  infancy,  and  I  deduct  them  out  of  the  whole 
"  number :  the  remainder  is  491,569."  Dimsdale 
looks  on  deaths  under  two  years  as  being  of  no  kind  of 
consequence  as  regards  the  cause  of  death ;  many  of 
them  were  called  "  infants,"  or  "  chrysoms."  I  took 
some  trouble  to  find  out  what  ' '  chrysoms  "  meant,  and 
it  seems  to  mean  unbaptised,  but  many  deaths  are  just 
put  down  as  in  "  infants."  Still  later,  in  1807,  Adams 
writes  thus:  "Between  the  year  1728,  when  the  age.-; 
"  were  first  marked,  and  the  year  1738,  the  number  of 
"  deaths  under  two  years  amounted,  one  year  with 
"  another,  to  10,000  ;  in  the  next  decade  to  9,000 ;  in 
"  the  following  to  7,800 ;  and  between  1790  and  1800 

"  to  a  little  more  than  6,000  Tho  first 

"  proves  how  many  more  children  are  reared  to  the  age 
"  at  which  they  may  be  likely  to  receive  the  small-pox." 
He  is  talking  of  the  reduction  in  the  deaths  under  the 
age  of  two  years,  and  he  says  this  reduction  which  is 
shown  to  have  occurred  in  London,  proves  how  many 
more  children  are  reared  to  the  age  at  which  they  may 
be  likely  to  receive  small-pox.  He  also  assumes  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  writing  down  small- 
pox as  the  cause  of  death  of  any  child  dying 
under  two  years.  Now  my  view  is  that  Jurin's 
statistics  are  essentially  vitiated  by  these  facts  that 
I  have  elucidated.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  note  for  his  purposes  of  any  deaths  under  two 
years  as  being  small-pox  deaths,  and  his  rates  of 
fatality  are  given  entirely  without  reference  to  those. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  how  very  fatal  small-pox  is 
under  two  years,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  the 
deduction  which  follows  naturally  from  these  passages 
and  from  these  Aynho  figures  is  correct,  Jurin's 
statistics,  as  they  stand,  are  absolutely  worth- 
less as  showing  the  mean  fatality  of  small-pox  in 
the  last  century ;  and  that  is  what  I  suggest.  If 
one  wanted  to  make  any  use  of  Jurin's  figures  what 
one  would  require  to  do  would  be  this,  and  I  out  it 
to  yon  whether  even  here  they  are  of  any  real  use  or 
not :  to  take  for  comparison  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
sent time,  taking  the  vaccinated  and  uuvaeci- 
natad  together,  but  leaving  out  all  deaths  under  two 
years  and  calculating  from  two  years  and  upwards.  I 
do  not  say  that  would  be  perfect ;  it  would  be  very  far 
from  it,  but  it  would  be  better  than  to  take  the  total 
fatality.     Now    the   handiest  figures   are  those  for 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Sheffield.  I  take  Table  CI.,  at  page  191  of  Dr.  Barry's 
McVail,  M.D.  Eeport.    Prom  that  table  I  deduct  all  the  cases  and  all 

  the  deaths  under  two  years  ;  and  that  leaves  6,088  cases 

?,  Nov.  1892.     and  589  deaths  ;  which  is  equal  to  a  fatality  of  8'6  per 

  cent.    Or,  if  you  take  it  that  a  comparatively  small 

number  of  people  in  the  last  century  were  attacked  by 
small-pox  after  15,  (and  what  one  knows  of  Geneva  and 
Kilmarnock  and  .elsewhere  seems  to  suggest  that,  and 
it  is  supported  somewhat  by  these  Aynho  cases,) 
if  it  is  of  any  use  to  the  Commission,  I  may  point 
out  that  taking  the  ages  from  two  to  fifteen  years 
from  the  table  in  the  Sheffield  Eeport  of  deaths  you 
get  2,998  cases,  and  707  deaths,  equal  to  a  fatality  of 
6'9  per  cent.  I  would  suggest  that  so  faras  they 
go  those  rates  are  more  comparable  in  regard  to  age 
incidence  than  the  total  fatality  rate  of  the  London 
hospitals  or  any  other  hospitals  of  the  present  century  ■ 
and  while  Jurin  found,  taking  the  figures  all  over,  that 
he  had  got  a  rate  of  something  like  18  per  cent., 
presumably  omitting  all  cases  under  two  years,  we  find 
that  in  Sheffield,  omitting  all  cases  under  two  years,  the 
rate  was  only  8"6  per  cent.  That  rate  takes  no  cogni- 
zance of  vaccination ;  it  is  taking  the  vaccinated  and 
••mvaccinated  together,  and  simply  replying  to  the 
question,  what  was  the  total  fatality  of  small-pox  in  the 
last  century  and  in  this  century. 

To  indicate  how  much  one  requires  ages  in  order  to 
measure  the  value  of  the  rates  of  fatality  I  have  calcu- 
lated the  rates  as  they  stand  in  some  of  .Turin's  papers. 
The  first  figures,  for  the  year  1724,  are  on  page  12  of 
Turin's  annual  volume.  At  Shaftesbury  there  were  660 
cases  and  100  deaths  ;  that  gives  a  fatality  of  15'2  per 
cent.  At  Deadham,  near  Colchester,  there  were  339 
cases  and  106  deaths;  which  gives  a  fatality  of  31  "3, 
double  that  of  the  other.  At  Plymouth  there  were 
188  cases  and  32  deaths ;  the  fatality  being  17'2. 
Then  in  his  next  year's  volume,  for  the  year  1725, 
Jurin  gives  the  Aynho  figures,  18'8.  I  see  that 
every  one  is  apt  to  make  mistakes  in  adding  figures. 
Jurin  gives  133  cases  and  25  deaths.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  papers  in  the  Eoyal  Society's  library 
give  only  132  cases  and  25  deaths.  There  is  that 
discrepancy ;  but  what  I  have  put  in  agrees  with 
the  Eoyal  Society's  papers.  At  Stratford-on-Avon  the 
fatality  was  15'8.  At  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  Lancashire, 
the  fatality  was  18-8.  At  Cobham,  in  Surrey,  it  was 
19.  Those  are  all  that  I  have  here,  but  in  one  place  I 
noted  that  it  was  as  low  as  11. 

24,803.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  think  it  was  even 
below  10  at  some  place,  I  think  at  Bath.  What  struck 
me  in  reading  over  the  figures,  was  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely variable,  and  even  perfectly  independent  of 
the  number  of  cases  in  each  report ;  you  could  not  say 
lihat  those  that  were  the  more  numerous  verged  to- 
wards a  common  result,  you  get  sometimes  a  higher 
result  with  the  more  numerous,  and  sometimes  a  higher 
res-ilt  with  the  less  numerous  ? — Looking  to  these  great 
variations,,  from  11  to  30  per  cent. ;  looking  to  the 
absence  of  the  statement  of  ages  in  all  cases  except 
Aynho  ;  looking  to  Jurin's  view  regarding  the  absolute 
unimportance  of  taking  out  the  causes  of  death  under 


two  years,  my  opinion  is  that  his  statistics  are  ab- 
solutely  useless. 

24,804.  (Mr.  Picton.)  What  do  you  think  is  the 
reason  why  they  did  not  put  down  any  deaths  under 
two  years  in  Aynho  ;  do  you  think  they  regarded  the 
lives  of  children  under  two  years  as  if  no  importance  ? 
— The  list  was  a  list  of  small-pox  deaths.  They  put 
down  no  deaths  from  small-pox  under  two  years.  If  the 
correspondent  writing  from  Aynho  had  been  sending  a 
list  of  the  causes  of  all  deaths,  I  presume  that  under 
two  years  you  would  have  so  many  infants,  and  so 
many  chrysoms,  and  so  on.  My  suggestion  is  that 
the  writer  from  Aynho  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Jurin ;  that  deaths  under  two  years  did  not 
need  to  be  set  down  at  all  to  small-pox. 

'  24,805.  You  quoted  a  passage  from  Jurin  to  show  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  children  under  two  years  of  age 
were  susceptible  to  small-pox,  but  that  they  grew  up 
to  an  age  at  which  they  were  susceptible,  as  though  in 
his  opinion  under  that  age  they  were  not  susceptible  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  appears  to  have  been  his  opinion,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  correspondent 
from  Aynho. 

24.806.  Was  not  it  founded  upon  experience  ? — If 
you  go  to  the  statistics  of  the  last  century  you  have 
abundance  of  cases  where,  even  under  two  years,  the 
causes  of  death  are  given,  with  accuracy,  from  one  year 
to  another  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  present  century 
the  same  thing  exists.  We  hold  of  course  that  under 
two  years  the  small-pox  deaths  are  practically  limited  to 
the  unvaccinated  ;  but  leaving  out  of  sight  the  question 
of  vaccination  there  are  figures  of  the  last  century 
which  state  plenty  of  cases  of  small-pox  under  two  years. 

24.807.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  say  that 
Jurin  paid  no  regard  to  the  real  cases  of  small-pox 
under  two  years  ;  do  you  think  that  we  have  no  right 
to  conclude  from  the  figures  of  Aynho  that  so  far  as 
that  place  was  concerned,  there  were  no  deaths  of 
children  under  two  years  from  small-pox  ? — I  think  it 
is  inconceivable  that  there  were  no  deaths  of  children 
under  two  years'  from  small-pox. 

24.808.  You  form  that  opinion  from  theory  ? — No  ;  I 
form  it  from  the  fact  that  in  places  where  the  ages  of 
the  deaths  are  given  and  the  causes  of  death  you  have 
cases  of  small-pox. 

24.809.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Where  are  the  statistics  other 
than  those  of  Aynho,  where  you  have  the  age  mortality 
given  for  the  last  century  apart  from  Jurin  ? — Kil- 
marnock for  one  ;  and  for  Geneva  there  are  figures 
given. 

24.810.  Tor  all  the  different  ages  ? — Yes,  in  Sir  John 
Simon's  Appendix  to  the  first  Eeport  there  is  a  table 
in  which  the  figures  are  given.  I  think  in  the  Geneva 
table  they  are  given  only  from  0  to  5  years  perhaps  ; 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

24.811.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  bring  before  the  Com- 
mission the  places  where  there  are  such  records  to  con- 
trast with  Jurin's  where  there  are  none  ? — I  will  try 
to  do  so. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  one  o'clock. 
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One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Day. 


Wednesday,  9th  November  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

Sir  JAMES  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 

Dr.  .John  Syer  Bristowe. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 

Mr.  John  Stratford  Dugdale,  Q.C. 


Professor  Michael  Foster. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince.  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


24.812.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  a 
statement  amplifying  some  of  the  facts  that  you  put 
before  the  Commission  at  their  last  meeting  ? — Prom 
my  evidence  regarding  the  antiquity  of  small-pox,  I 
find  I  have  omitted  a  reference  to  an  old  glossary  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1440  called  "  Prompter  turn  parvulorum 
"  et  clericorum."  It  is  written  in  the  Norfolk  dialect 
and,  just  as  in  modern  works,  it  refers  for  the  meaning 
of  the  words  given  to  a  number  of  earlier  authorities 
which  are  given  in  a  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
Some  of  those  authorities  are  not  now  known  to  exist, 
but  the  work  itself  is  of  well  recognised  value.  It  was 
re-published  by  the  Camden  Society  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  under  the  name  "  Pokke  Sekenesse,"  it  gives 
first  of  all  the  meaning  "  porrigo,"  then  it  gives  another 
meaning  "  variolus,  vel  morhulus,  secundum  medicos  "  ; 
and  for  the  various  meanings  it  gives  reference  to 
various  old  authorities  of  whom  practically  nothing  is 
known  now.  It  gives  also  a  third  meaning,  "  Cesia," 
which  is  a  word  apparently  not  in  use  in  classical 
writings. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  position  which  small-pox  had 
taken  in  literature  I  omitted  to  notice  Ben  Jonson's 
"  Epigram  to  the  Small-pox  "  (he  died  in  1637),  which 
begins  thus : — 

"  Envious  and  foule  disease,  could  there  not  be 
One  beautie  in  an  age,  and  free  from  thee." 

That  seems  to  me  to  suggest  a  very  considerable  pre- 
valence of  small-pox. 

24.813.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  consulted  Hudibras 
to  see  if  there  is  any  reference  to  small-pox  there  ?— 
No,  I  have  not,  but  I  consulted  Chaucer  where  I  found 
there  was  one  reference,  but,  curiously  enough,  it  was  to 
sheep-pox.    That  is  in  the  Pardoner's  Tale. 

Then  dealing  further  with  the  reply  to  Question 
5506,  I  have  been  interested  in  regard  to  Sydenham's 
views  as  to  the  antiquity  of  small-pox.  The  ques- 
tion put  by  Dr.  Collins  was :  "  Did  not  Sydenham 
"  also  refer  to  a  tendency  or  likelihood  of  small- 
"  pox  to  die  out  of  itself."  Sydenham  is  so  high 
an  authority,  that  I  have  been  looking  through  his 
works  to  find  where  that  occurred  and  Dr.  Collins 
will  be  able  perhaps  to  advise  me  whether  I  have  got 
the  right  passage.  It  is  at  page  238  of  the  Sydenham 
Society's  Translation  : — "At  the  present  time,  the  small- 
"  pox  and  the  continued  fever  have  prevailed  for 
"  nearly  two  years.  However  they  have  become  milder 
"  and  seem  to  be  wearing  themselves  out."  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that  to  be  the 
passage  to  which  Dr.  Collins'  in  his  question  referred. 

24.814.  That  is  not  the  passage  that  was  in  my  mind. 
May  I  take  it  that  you  have  read  Sydenham  with  a 
view  tD  finding  such  a  passage  and  have  failed  ? — Yes. 
that  is  so.  Then  I  think  I  have  been  more  successful 
in  regard  to  the  previous  Question  5505.  The  ques- 
tion is,  "  Do  you  happen  to  remember  a  passage  in 
"  Sydenham  where  he  says,  speaking  of  small-pox, 
"  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  new  method  should 
"  not  be  applied  to  a  new  disease  ? "  Now,  of 
course,  the  discussion  in  connexion  with  these  questions 
was  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  disease  in  England — 
as  to  Dr.  Creighton's  statement,  that  he  believed 
that  there  was  very  little  small-pox  in  England, 
and  in  London  particularly,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  I  would  like  to  read  the  full  passage 
in  Sydenham  in  order  to  enable  the  Commission  to 


judge  what  bearing  it  has  upon  that  question ;  it  is 
from  page  224  of  the  Sydenham  Society's  Translation : — 
"  Yet  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  new  method 
"  should  not  be  applied  to  a  new  disease  ;  inasmuch 
"  as  (unless  we  distort  a  single  passage  by  a  forced 
"  interpretation)  small-pox  is  mentioned  neither  by 
"  Hipprocates  nor  Galen."  It  is  in  that  sense  that 
Sydenham  suggest  that  small-pox  is  a  new  disease — 
because  it  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Hipprocates  or 
Galen ;  but  the  passage  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear 
upon  the  existence  of  small-pox  in  England  either  in 
the  15th  or  16th  centuries,  or  the  Middle  Ages. 

24.815.  Does  not  Sydenham  state  this  a  little  further 
on: — "  Moreover,  just  as  other  diseases  have  existed 

long  ago,  yet  have  already  either  wholly  been  ex- 
tinguished or  else  have  become  well-nigh  worn  out 
from  age  (leprosy,  for  instance,  and  probably  others), 
so  shall  those  diseases  which  now  prevail,  some 
time  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  become  extinct,  and 
in  their  extinction  give  way  to  new  species,  the 
natures  whereof  are  beyond  even  our  conjectures  "  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  that  does  not  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  the  existence  of  small-pox  in  this  country  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Then,  perhaps,  we  had  better  come  to  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  small-pox  under  two  years  of  age. 

24.816.  (Chairman.)  Did  not  you  promise  to  give 
some  facts  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  fatality  of  small- 
pox in  the  last  century  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a  note  of  that ; 
but  I  would  prefer,  with  your  permission,  to  take  this 
first.  In  regard  to  the  rate  of  fatality  of  small-pox 
under  two  years  of  age,  I  have,  from  Duvillard's  book, 
page  107,  published  in  Paris  in  1806,  some  figures  to  the 
following  effect:  In  Geneva,  from  1580  to  1760  there 
were  25,349  deaths  from  small-pox  ;  of  those  there  were 
in  the  first  year  of  life  6,792,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
life  5,416 ;  the  per-centages  of  small-pox  deaths  at 
those  ages  to  the  total  small-pox  deaths  were,  for  the 
first  year  of  life  26'8,  and  for  the  second  year  of  life 
21"4,  making  48"2  between  them,  nearly  one  half  of 
the  total.    The  table  is  as  follows : — 


Mr.  J.  C. 
Mc  Vail,  M.D. 

9  Nov.  1892. 


Age. 

Deaths. 

Per-centage  of 
Small-pox  Deaths  at 
each  Age  to 
Total  Small-pox 
Deaths. 

0 

6,792 

26-8 

1 

5,416 

21-4 

2 

4,116 

16-2 

3 

2,826 

11-1 

4 

1,928 

7-6 

5 

1,325 

5-2 

6 

944 

3-7 

7 

643 

2-5 

8 

454 

1-8 

9 

345 

1-4 

10- 

267 

1-0 

15- 

141 

0-6 

20- 

87 

0-3 

25- 

48 

0-2 

30- 

17 

o-i 

35- 

40- 

45- 

L  1  2 
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ItOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


Mr.  J.  C.  24,817.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  this  table  give  the  ages  in 

Mc  Vail,  M.D.  the  first  five  years  of  life  ? — I  give  them  separately  for 

  each  of  the  first  10  years  of  life  in  my  table.  The 

9  Nov.  1S92.  question  before  the  Commission  was  as  to  the  preva- 
  lence  of  deaths  under  two  years. 

24.818.  (Chairman.)  This  is  especially  bearing  upon 
•Turin's  Table  of  Mortality  where  he  omitted  the  first 
wo  years  ? — Tes. 

24.819.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  how 
Duvillard  collected  these  figures  ? — He  gives  a  pre- 
liminary footnote  to  a  general  table  where  he  states 
the  sources  of  his  information  i  the  following 
terms  : — "  Except  the  facts  regarding  the  mortality  at 
"  Geneva,  which  have  been  extracted  from  the  Mor- 
'*  tuary  Registers  of  that  town  by  the  late  Dr.  Cramer, 
"  and  which  have  been  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Butini, 
"  all  those  which  I  am  about  to  cite,  will  be  found  in 
"  the  tables  of  Corbyn-Morris,  in  Susmilchs'  work,  in 
"  the  Memoirs  of  De  la  Condamine,  the  Journal  de 
"  M?decine,  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  An- 
"  nals  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  a  collection  of 
"  Papers  on  Inoculation,  published  at  Paris  by 
"  Desainte  and  that  of  Moehsen  at  Berlin,  &c. 
"  Drs.  Odier  and  De  la  Boche  have  also  published 
"  extremely  interesting  observations  on  the  question  of 
"  mortality  of  which  I  have  made  use."  That  is  from 
page  105  ;  and  it  includes  the  authority  for  the  Geneva 
statistics. 

24.820.  Were  they  all  cases  in  Geneva ;  you  men- 
tioned De  la  Condamine  ? — De  la  Condamine  does  not 
.relate  to  Geneva  ;  and  as  regards  the  general  table,  the 
figures  which  I  have  put  in  with  reference  to  Geneva 
are  included  in  it. 

24.821.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  table  that  you 
have  put  in  was  of  Geneva,  the  data  of  which  were 
derived  as  the  author  says  from  the  Mortuary  Becords  ? 
—Yes. 

24.822.  Accurate  statistics  were  kept  in  Geneva,  I 
think,  exclusively  ? — Yes. 

24.823.  For  a  long  time?— Yes;  the  next  table  I 
have  is  also  from  Duvillard :  he  gives  the  authority 
in  the  same  quotation.  It  is  for  the  Hague  for  15 
years  ;  he  does  not  state  the  years  beginning  and  ending 
the  15  years  ;  he  just  says  "  for  15  years."  His  work 
was  published  in  1806,  but  beyond  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  to  what  years  he  refers.  The  total  deaths  in  the 
the  15  years  from  small-pox  were  7,473  ;  under  the  age 
of  12  months  they  were  1,455  ;  from  12  months  to  two 
years  they  wers  1,283;  the  total  being  2,738  out  of 
7,473.  The  per-centage  under  one  year  was  19  *  4 ; 
between  one  and  two  years  17  "  1,  that  is  a  per-centage 
of  36  '  5.    The  table  is  as  follows  : — ■ 


Age. 


0 
1 

2 
3 

..:4j 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10- 
15- 
20- 
25- 
30- 
35- 
40- 
4  5- 


Per-centage  of 
Small-pox  Deaths  at 
each  Age  to 
Total  Small-pox 
Deaths. 


19-4 
17-1 
14-9 
12-5 
9-5 
7-4 
5-4 
3-8 
2-8 
2-0 
1-7 
1-1 
0-9 
0-6 
0-4 
0-2 
0-1 
0-08 


Then  for  Berlin,  Duvillard  also  gives  a  statement,  for 
the  years  from  1757  to  1774,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  so  satisfactory,  because  he  give  the  deaths 
for  each  year  of  age  up  to  five  years  ;  but  then  he  makes 
a  sudden  leap,  up  to  15  years,  and  puts  down  a  figure, 
but  gives  nothing  between  6  and  15,  and  nothing 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  45.  The  total  deaths  there 
are  19,164 ;  of  those  there  were  6,705  under  one  year, 
and  4,915  between  one  and  two  years,  making  together 
11,620,  or  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  total.  The 
per-centage  ander  one  year  was  33 "  9,  and  between  one 
and  two  years  24  ■  9.    The  table  is  as  follows :— 


Age. 

Deaths. 

Per-centage 
of  Small-pox 

Deaths  at 
each  Age  to 
Total  Small- 
pox Deaths, 

0 

6,705 

33-9 

1 

4,915 

24-9 

2 

3,499 

17-7 

3 

2,386 

12-1 

4 

1,385 

7-0 

5 
6 
7 

829 

4-2 

8 
9 
10 

15 

45 

0-2 

Next  for  Sweden  I  have  some  figures  from  a  pamphlet 
by  Siljestrom,  bnt  he  does  not  give  the  deaths  between 
one  and  two  years.  He  gives  them  first  of  all  under  one 
year,  then  between  one  and  three  years,  then  be- 
tween three  and  five  years,  and  then  between  five  and 
10  years,  so  that  it  is  only  those  between  0  and  1 
year  that  bear  upon  ths  question  before  the  Commis- 
sion. There  is  a  total  of  4,131  between  1774  and  1798, 
of  which  1,137  were  under  one  year  and  1,233  were 
between  one  and  three  years.   The  table  is  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


Deaths  from  Small-pox  during  the  under-mentioned  Ages. 


Under 
1  Year. 


1774 
1775 
177G 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

Averaee 


579 
338 
281 
429 
4,465 
1,785 
869 
309 
627 
871 
3,016 
1,154 
215 
526 
1,697 
2,039 
1,664 
938 
670 
685 
1,131 
1,936 
1,292 
548 
371 


1,137 


1-3 
Years. 


770 
540 
637 
694 
4,514 
1,994 
1,015 
487 
739 
1,288 
3,783 
1,519 
189 
619 
1,824 
2,039 
1,842 
992 
545 
671 
1,275 
2,257 
1,655 
537 
405 


1,233 


3-5 
Years. 


377 
291 
381 
430 
3,164 
1,497 
669 
388 
504 
900 
3,189 
1,110 
126 
286 
1,024 
1,292 
1,203 
756 
359 
538 
739 
1,223 
1,099 
314 
247 


870 


5-10 
Years. 


247 
80 
28 
265 
953 

2,201 
549 
194 
390 
578 

1,801 
770 
95 
216 
716 
952 
829 
447 
260 
287 
653 

1,019 
703 
219 
184 


585 


All  Ages. 


2,065 
1,275 
1,503 
1,943 

16,607 
5,102 
3,374 
1,485 
2,482 
3,915 

12,453 
5,077 
671 
1,771 
5,462 
6,764 
5,893 
3,101 
1,939 
2,103 
3,964 
6,740 
4,503 
1,733 
1,357 


4,131 
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ttext  in  Kilmarnock,  between  1728  and  1764,  there  146;  but  the  ages  of  nine  are  not  given,  so  that 
was  a  total  of  622  small-pox  deaths.  Under  one  year  instead  of  622  one  should  take  the  total  as  613.  The 
there  were  118  ;  between  one  and  two  years  there  were     Kilmarnock  figures  are  as  follows  :— 


Mr.  J.  C. 
Mc  Vail,  M.D. 

9  Nov.  1992. 


Year. 


Jan.  4th  to  Aug.  2nd 


May  11th,  1728 
to  Feb.  29th,  1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 

July  16th  to  Dec.  20th  -  1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 

Eeb.  25th  to  Aug.  3rd  -  1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 

Aug.  6th,  1744 
to  May  17th,  1745 
June  9th  to  Dec.  29th    -  1746 
1747 
1748 

Oct.  20th,  1749 
to  Mar.  15th,  1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 

Mar.  1st  to  Oct.  5th  -  1754 
1755 
1756 

Mar.  15th,  1757 
to  Sept.  5th,  1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 

Mar.  5th  to  Aug.  30th    -  1762 


Total 
Deaths. 


Age  in  Years  at  Death. 


Under  L. 


} 


66 


45 


66 


1763 


Totals 


66 

74 
8 

2  ' 
84 
1 

1 

95 

46 
66 


622 


12 


12 


15 


15 

3 


12 


1 

23 


11 


14 


20 


21 


13 


17 


25 


10 


118 


146 


12 


13 


20 


19 
1 

1 

99. 


15 


13 


10 
1 


14 


14 


11 
1 

1 
15 
1 

15 


4. 


10 


12 


10 


136 


101 


6  and  Upwards. 


Age 
not 
stated. 


10 


62 


1  each  aged  G,  11, 
16,  22  "  - 


1  aged  7 

3  aged  6,  1  aged  10 
1  aged  6,  1  aged  8 


1  each  aged  6,  7,  9  - 
1  aged  6  - 


3   aged  6,    1  each 
aged  7  and  21 


2  aged  7 


23 


2    aged   6,   1  each 

aged  9  and  20. 
1  aged  26  - 


27 


For  Chester  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions'' 
for  1778  (I  have  the  work  with  me)  Hay  garth  writes, 
and  from  Table  2  of  that  communication  I  find  that 
in  the  year  1774  there  was  a  total  of  202  small-pox 
deaths ;  of  those  51  were  under  one  year  of  age,  and 
38  between  one  and  two  years. 

24,824.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  In  your  earlier 
examples  you  have  given  the  proportion  of  deaths,  as 


well  as  the  absolute  numbers,  you  have  not  given  the 
proportions  lately,  but  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  ? 
— I  was  put  off  giving  the  per-centage  by  the  fact  that 
the  Swedish  table  gives  the  deaths  from  one  to  three 
years  of  age,  and  I  have  not  resumed  it ;  but  the  51 
under  one  year  would  be  about  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
38  would  be  about  17  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the 
various  ages  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Diseases. 

Under 
1  Year. 

Between 
1  and  2. 

2-3. 

3-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

Age 
0-20. 

Above 
20. 

Totals 
all  Ages.  ' 

Fever  .... 

1 

1 

5 

3 

10 

25 

35 

Mortification  - 

1 

1 

5 

6 

Sore  throat              •  * 

1 

S 

4 

1 

5 

Teething  - 

3 

1 

4 

4 

Natural  small-pox 

51 

3S 

42 

49 

22 

202 

202 

Consumption  - 

1 

1 

1 

8 

11 

43 

54 

Convulsions  - 

37 

11 

6 

1 

1 

56 

1 

57 

italic-  .... 

1 

1 

1 

Weakness  of  infancy  - 

13 

2 

1 

1 

17 

17 

Dropsy  .... 

1 

1 

13 

14 

Dropsy  of  the  brain 

1 

1 

1 

Unknown  disease 

1 

1 

14 

IB 

Casualty  .... 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

Other  Diseases  - 
A             Total       -  - 

127 

127 

105 

52 

45 

62 

30 

5 

12 

311 

235 

546 

In  the  same  work  the  figures  are  given  in  months. 
For  the  first  year  of  life  un<3  er  one  month  there  are 
no  deaths  ;  between  one  and  two  months,  two  ;  between 
two  and  three  months,  one  ;  between  three  and  six 
months,  four  ;  between  six  and  nine  months,  22  ;  and 


between  nine  months  and  one  year,  22  ;  making  a 
total  of  51  deaths  for  the  year.  Then  bearing  on  the 
same  question  there  is  another  table  from  the  Chester 
figures,  as  to  which  Haygarth  says  :  "It  will  be  evinced 
"  by  the  following  table,  that  in  Chester.  Half  as  many 

L  1  3 
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ROY4.L  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  J.  C.  "  die  of  the  small-pox  under  ten  years  old  as  of  all  other 

McVail,  M.  D„  "  diseases  "  (the  capitals  and  italics  are  Haygarth's) ,  and 

  he  gives  these  figures,  relating  to  the  years  1772-7 

9  Nov.  1892.  inclusive,  as  showing  that : — 


Under  1. 

1-2. 

2-3. 

3-5. 

5-10. 

Total. 

Deaths  by  small  pox 

75 

83 

86 

!  34 

369 

All  other  diseases 

392 

155 

68 

68 

I  53 

736 

483 

230 

151 

154 

87 

1,105 

Then  in  regard  to  Pudsey  there  are  old  records 
which  belong  to  the  years  1779  to  1810.  During  that 
time  there  were  216  small-pox  deaths  ;  of  those,  54 
were  under  one  year  old,  that  is  exactly  25  per  cent. 
Unfortunately  in  the  figures  that  I  have  got  the  next 
group  is  from  one  to  five  years,  so  that  I  cannot  give 
them  between  one  and  two  years. 

24.825.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  know  what 
amount  of  vaccination  was  practised  in  Pudsey  ;  I 
thought  you  were  quoting  ante- Jennerian  statistics, 
whereas  this  runs  a  good  deal  over  that  time  ? — Yes, 
there  are  31  years  altogether  comprised  in  this  Table, 
from  1779  to  1810.  I  could  leave  out  the  later  years 
because  I  have  got  them  year  by  year. 

24.826.  Unless  you  could  state  that  vaccination  had 
not  got  as  far  as  Pudsey  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
them  ? — Yes ;  one  of  the  authorities  I  quoted  in 
support  of  Jurin'  position,  was  Adams  who  wrote  in 
1807,  so  that  I  thought  these  figures  did  not  go  much 
beyond  his  time,  but  I  will  take  a  note  of  that.  Prom 
Manchester  I  have  got  out  figures  from  Percival's 
Essays,  vol.  III.,  page  89,  published  in  1776:  "An 
"  Account  of  Deaths  by  the  Small-pox  during  six 
"  years,  viz.,  from  1768  to  1774;  collected  from  the 
"  Register  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Manchester." 
The  total  small-pox  deaths  for  all  ages  were  589  ;  of 
those  140  were  under  one  year,  and  216  between  one 
and  two  years,  the  140  giving  nearly  24  per  cent.,  and 
the  216  giving  36  per  cent.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : — 


Ages. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Annual 
Deaths  by  the 
Small-pox. 

Deaths 

by 
all  Dis- 
eases. 

from  birth  to  3  mouths 

3  months  to  6  months  - 
»    6    „      „  1  year 
2 
3 
4 
5 

2 
9 
51 
103 
55 
33 
18 

2 
8 
C8 
113 
55 
26 
16 

A.D. 

1769  74 

1770  41 

1771  182 

1772  66 

1773  139 

1774  87 

549 
689 
678 
608 
648 
635 

10 

17 

12 

20 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Total 

289 

300 

589 

3,807 

For  Warrington  in  the  year  1773  Percival  also  gives 
figures  ;  there  were  211  small-pox  deaths  in  that  year  ; 
of  those  49  were  under  one  year,  and  84  were  between 
one  and  two  years,  the  per-centages  being  23  and  40 
respectively.    The  Warrington  figures  are  as  follows : — 


Ages. 

Deaths. 

Under  1  month  - 

0 

From  1  to  3  months      -   ■       -  - 

4 

„     3  „  6  „ 

6 

6      12  - 

39 

„     1  „  2  years 

84 

..,     2  „  3  „ 

33 

„     3  „  4  ., 

18 

„     4  „  5  „ 

15 

5  »  6  „ 

4 

„     6  „  7  „ 

2 

„     7  „  8  „ 

2 

»>     8  „  9  ■„ 

4 

(None  above.) 

Total  -  211 

For  Edinburgh  during  the  years  from  1764  to  1783 
there  was  a  total  of  2,318  small-pox  deaths  ;  of  those, 
660  were  under  one  year,  and  804  were  from  one  to 
two  years,  amounting  to  63  per  cent,  under  two  years. 

24.827.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Will  you  state  to  the  Commis- 
sion where  you  obtained  that  from  ? — From  Dr.  Blair 
Cunynghame,  of  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  but, 
state  more  fully,  the  figures  refer  to  "  Burials  from 
"  small-pox  in  the  burial  grounds  of  Canongate,  St. 
"  Cuthbert's,  andBuccleugh  Street,  Edinburgh  "  ;  they 
are  for  the  same  years  that  Dr.  Monro  gives  in  his 
"  Account  of  Inoculating  the  Small-pox."  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : — 0-6  months,  109  ;  6-12  months,  551 ; 
0-1  year,  660  ;  1-2  years, $04 ;  2-3  years,  388  ;  3-4  years, 
221 ;  4-5  years,  111 ;  1-5  years,  1,524;  5-10  years,  99  ; 
10-15  years,  8 ;  15-25  years,  6 ;  25-45  years,  3  ;  over 
45,  0 ;  age  not  stated,  18 ;  total  at  all  ages,  2,318.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  got  out  the  figures  for  Glasgow , 
but  I  had  not  time  to  do  so,  although  from  a  book 
written  by  Dr.  Watt  in  1813,  it  appears  that  the  mate- 
rials exist.  I  have  also  noted  some  figures  for  Norwich 
in  1820,  and  from  the  Registrar-General's  first  Report 
in  1839-40,  and  again  in  1847 ;  but  possibly  the  Com- 
mission do  not  wish  for  these,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
read  them. 

24.828.  (Chairman.)  It  is  after  the  vaccination 
period  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  the  same  for  Ireland.  I 
think  those  are  all  the  figures  I  have  to  show. 

24.829.  Can  you  state  any  general  summary  of 
these  observations  in  regard  to  fatality  ? — Yes  ;  leaving 
out  those  cases  in  which,  like  Sweden,  the  figures  are 
not  exactly  available  for  the  periods  in  question,  I  have 
made  a  table  including  Kilmarnock,  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester, Warrington,  Chester,  Geneva,  Berlin,  and  The 
Hague ;  but  I  have  also  put  it  alternatively,  omitting 
Berlin  on  account  of  the  apparent  flaw  in  the  table 
there.  Omitting  Berlin,  the  total  small-pox  deaths  in 
the  periods  in  question  were  36,755  ;  of  those,  17,252 
were  under  two  years  of  age,  that  is  to  say,  very  nearly 
one  half. 

24.830.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  proportion  deaths 
ought  to  be  added  to  Jurin's  table  ? — Jurin's  tables,  of 
course,  deal  with  fatality ;  these  are  tables  of  mortality. 
The  object  is  to  show  that  Jurin  was  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  he  had  any  right  to  calculate  the  average 
small-pox  fatality,  and  at  the  same  time  to  omit  all 
reference  to  deaths  under  two  years  of  age ;  and  that 
as  he  has  chosen  to  do  so  his  figures  are  entirely  value- 
less. 

24.831.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  cite  any  figures 
of  pre-Jennerian  times  giving  the  cases  and  deaths 
under  two  years  of  age  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  just 
now  ;  but  I  will  take  note  of  the  question,  although  I 
should  be  doubtful  of  getting  any  result. 

24.832.  But  you  want  to  get  the  true  fatality  under 
two  years  ? — I  recollect  no  such  figures  just  now  ;  those 
that  I  have  put  in  are  deaths ;  we  de  not  know  the 
number  of  cases  that  they  represent,  but  they  are 
deaths,  and  they  demonstrate  that  any  statistics  of 
fatality  which  exclude  all  deaths  under  two  years  are 
by  that  fact  rendered  worthless. 

24.833.  Wholly  "  worthless  "?— Worthless  for  our 
purposes.  I  have  held  that  they  are  worthless  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  fatality  in  the  present 
time,  that  is  to  say,  practically  worthless ;  they  show 
that  the  fatality  was  not  100  per  cent.  I  gave,  as  well 
as  I  could,  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Commission  a  com- 
parison with  the  Sheffield  figures,  excluding  the  period 
under  two  years.    I  gave  that  for  what  it  is  worth. 

24.834.  Would  they  be  worthless  for  comparison 
with  similar  ages  now-a-days  ? — If  you  take  the  period 
from  two  years  onwards,  then  you  would  have  the 
same  period  of  life  to  deal  with  as  Jurin  dealt  with, 
but  between  two  years  and  death  you  would  now,  I 
believe,  have  a  different  arrangement  of  the  age  inci- 
dence of  the  cases.  You  would  now  have  far  fewer 
cases  in  the  earlier  years,  and  far  more  in  proportion  in 
the  later  years.  Looking  to  that  fact,  I  do  think  that 
Jurin's  figures  even  over  two  years  are,  I  will  not  say 
worthless,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  worthless. 

24.835.  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  you  your- 
self instituted  comparisons  between  Jurin's  figures 
over  two  years  of  age  and  the  Sbeffield  figures  over 
two  years  of  age  ? — No  ;  I  have  just  stated  that  in 
putting  that  before  the  Commission  I  was  careful  to 
guard  myself  as  to  the  value  of  it. 

24.836.  Do  you  regard  that  comparison  as  valueless  ? 
— Approximately ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  a  great  deal 
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of  use,  because  you  would  require  to  separate  out  the 
various  ages  and  get  the  fatality  at  each  period  in 
order  to  make  any  useful  comparison. 

24,837.  {Chairman.)  Does  that  conclude  your  evi- 
dence upon  that  point  ? — Yes. 

1  see  that  I  have  omitted  a  reference  to  the  question 
that  was  asked  regarding  Simon's  table  ;  I  refer  to  Ques- 
tion 24,786  of  the  last  day's  evidence.  In  the  second 
edition'of  Simon's  Papers  the  "5"  was  dropped  out 
before  the  "56"  as  regards  the  small-pox  mortality 
per  million  living  since  Jenner's  time.  The  "Vaccina- 
"  tion  Inquirer,"  which  noted  this  fact,  also  notes  very 
properly  that  in  the  first  report  of  the  Commission  the 
same  table  appears,  and  that  there  is  an  additional 
figure  dropped  out ;  that  instead  of  giving  3,321  as  the 
fatality  for  the  last  century  it  gives  only  321,  I  think 
it.  would  be  as  well  that  should  be  corrected  also. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  death-rates  per 
million  living.  In  addition  to  the  statement  that  I  made 
on  the  last  day  I  find  that  Haygarth,  at  page  142  of  his 
work  published  in  1793,  states  that  the  population  of 
Liverpool  in  the  year  1773  was  34,407.  "  The  annual  aver- 
"  age  of  deaths  by  the  small-pox  in  Liverpool  "  (these 
are  his  words)  "  are  220,  the  population  being  34,407;" 
that  gives  a  rate  of  6,394  per  million.  The  lowest  rate 
per  million  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and  I  give  it 
the  Commission  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  also  from 
Percival's  Essays.  I  refer  to  the  parish  of  Ackworth, 
apparently  a  small  rural  parish,  probably  with  a  village 
in  it.  The  population  in  1776  was  728.  Now,  un- 
fortunately, the  small-pox  figures  refer  to  a  previous 
time,  between  1757  and  1767;  that  is  about  15  years 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  census  for  which  the  popu- 
lation is  given.  And  during  those  10  years  there  were 
either  13  or  14  deaths  from  small-pox ;  the  essay  gives 
it  as  13  at  one  place  and  as  14  at  another.  What  one  is 
to  do  with  that  population  of  728  in  regard  to  those 
figures  I  do  not  very  well  know,  for  I  have  no  know- 
ledge whether  the  population  was  less  than  728,  15 
years  before  ;  but  if  the  population  were  stationary  at 
728,  then  the  mortality  rate  would  be  either  1,725  per 
million  or  1,923  per  million,  according  as  the  deaths 
were  13  or  14 ;  a  table  gives  them  as  13,  but  in  the 
text  they  are  spoken  of  as  14. 

24.838.  Is  it  stated  how  the  writer  obtained  the 
population  of  728  ? — Yes,  he  states  that  it  is  from  the 
rector  or  vicar  of  the  parish. 

24.839.  Had  there  been  a  census  of  the  parish  of 
Ackworth  in  1766  ? — I  have  a  note  of  the  page  in 
Percival's  Essays :  "  This  Account  of  Ackworth,"  he 
says,  "  was  written  and  transmitted  to  my  friend 
"  Mr.  White  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Lee,  rector  of  the 
"  parish";  that  is  the  authority  for  it.  The  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  census  does  not  give  the  exact 
origin  of  it ;  it  simply  says,  "  In  this  parish  there  are 
"  184  houses,  11  of  which  are  uninhabited ;  and  728 
"  persons."  Then  follow  the  ages,  but  the  date  of 
that  seems  to  be  1776. 

Next  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  mortality  per 
million  in  London,  I  stated  that  it  was  in  my  mind 
that  I  had  found  some  authority  who  said  that  the 
London  population  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  I  find  that  it  is  Seaton  who  says  so  in  his 
Hand-book  of  Vaccination  at  page  251 ;  but  Ijhave  looked 
into  the  question,  and  there  is  a  very  decided  difference 
of  statement  upon  the  subject.  In  the  Appendix  to 
Simon's  Papers,  Article  H.,  by  Greenhow,  he  gives  the 
population  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  1801  as 
742,000  ;  that  is  just  about  three  times  that  stated  by 
Seaton.  Seaton  does  not  give  the  reference  in  his 
Hand-book.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  writing  a  quarter  of  a  million  instead  of 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  but  practically,  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  material  for  founding  on  in  regard  to 
the  death-rate  per  million  of  London  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Lettsom,  as  Dr.  Collins  pointed  out,  states  it  at 
3,000  per  million.  I  understand  that  Dr.  Collins  and 
I  are  of  one  mind  that  small-pox  was  less  prevalent  in 
the  provinces  than  in  London.  We  do  not  have  the 
population  for  London,  but  we  do  have  the  population 
for  a  numbsr  of  places  in  the  provinces,  and  we  have 
the  rates  given.  I  quoted  a  number  of  those  on  the 
last  day  of  my  examination,  and  I  have  added  to-day 
Ackworth  and  Liverpool ;  the  rates  vary  from  about 
1,900  in  the  rural  parish  of  Ackworth  up  to  over  6,000 
in  Liverpool.  The  rate  is  2,700  in  Boston,  and  Boston 
is  said  by  the  rector  there  to  be  a  remarkably  healthy 
place,  as  I  quoted  last  day.  In  Chester  the  rate 
was  3,300,  and  Haygarth  dilates  repeatedly  on  the 


healthiness  of  Chester.  Ho  says  it  is  "  a  place  of  almost      Mr.  J.  C 
"  incredible  healthiness,"  and  nc  returns  to  ine  point.  McVail,  M.D. 

He  says  that  the  healthiness  of  Chester  is  so  remarkable   

that  he  wishes  to  assure  everybody  that  the  figures  ho    9  Nov.  1892. 

gives  are  quite  correct.    He  himself  is  astounded  at  tho  

health  of  Chester,  and  the  Chester  rate  is,  as  I  have 
stated,  3,300  per  million.  Then  wo  have  in  Glasgow 
at  least  4,700,  and  in  Kilmarnock  something  like  a  4.000 
rate.  In  Manchester  4,300,  in  Liverpool  6,400.  If  it 
be  the  case  that  London  had  more  small-pox  than 
other  places,  then  obviously  London  had  a  much 
higher  rate  than  Lettsom  gives,  namely,  a  3,000  rate. 

There  is  another  way  of  approaching  the  question 
of  tho  mortality  in  London.  In  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for 
London  no  deaths  from  small-pox  appear  to  be  set  down 
under  two  years  of  age.  Taking  the  table  I  have  put  in 
referring  to  Kilmarnock,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  War- 
rington, Chester,  Geneva,  and  The  Hague,  and  leaving 
out  Berlin,  we  find  that  out  of  36,755  small-pox  deaths, 
there  were  17,252  under  two  years  of  age,  and  19,403 
over  two  years  of  age.  Comparing  that  with  London, 
the  figure  with  which  London  is  comparable  is  not  the 
36,755 ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  19,403  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  total  small-pox  deaths  from  small-pox  over  two 
years  of  age.  If  we  assume  that  the  deaths  under  two 
years  of  age  were  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
total  deaths  in  London  as  they  were  elsewhere,  then 
for  every  19,403  deaths  which  are  stated  as  having 
occurred  in  London  from  small-pox,  we  have  to  add 
17,252  as  having  occurred  under  two  years  years  of 
age.  The  actual  deaths  per  annum  recorded  in  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  in  London  in  the  concluding  10  years 
of  the  last  century  average  1780  ;  if  you  add  to  those 
in  the  same  proportion  you  bring  them  up  to  an 
actual  total  of  something  like  3,370  deaths.  Now 
the  population  as  given  by  Greenhow  in  1801,  when 
the  first  census  was  taken,  within  the  area  included  ia 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  was  rather  less  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million — I  think  742,000  or  so.  Of  course,  in 
the  previous  decade  the  average  would  be  considerably 
under  that.  We  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  taking 
it  at  that,  we  have  three  quarters  of  a  million  with  a 
total  number  of  deaths  amounting  to  3,370  or  thereby.  ' 
You  have  to  add  to  that,  to  make  it  up  to  the  rate  per 
million,  more  than  another  thousand — that  would  give  an 
average  mortality  in  London  of  about  4,500  per  million  ; 
and,  if  so,  then  Lettsom  in  stating  that  the  total  mortality 
throughout  the  country  was  3,000  per  million  was 
actually  putting  it  at  1,500  per  million  less  than  the 
London  rate,  though  he  did  not  appear  to  think  of  that 
himself  ;  he  thought  he  was  estimating  it  at  the  London 
rate,  and  applied  that  rate  to  the  whole  country,  which 
was  quite  fallacious. 

24.840.  (Br.  Collins.)  Can  you  give  the  Commission 
any  other  authority  than  that  in  Seaton's  Hand-book 
for  stating  that  the  population  of  London  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  ? — I 
think  that  is  the  only  authority  ;  possibly  it  was  a  slip 
of  the  pen. 

24.841.  Is  this  the  passage  on  page  251  of  Seaton  : — 
"  The  1780  average  annual  deaths  which  took  place 
"  from  small-pox  in  London  within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
"  tality  between  the  years  1790  and  1800  on  a  popula- 
"  tion  little  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  ? — That 
is  so. 

24.842.  He  does  not  give  any  authority  for  that  state- 
ment ? — None  whatever,  and  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
figures  given  in  the  census  table  ;  my  opinion  is  that 
the  "  quarter"  must  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  "  three- 
quarters." 

24.843.  It  is  about  one-third  of  the  estimate  of  Green- 
how and  of  the  census  ? — I  think  you  may  take 
Greenhow  as  correct ;  but  some  correction  would  have 
to  be  made  for  the  population  between  1790  and  1800. 

24.844.  On  the  last  occasion  of  your  examination  I 
understood  that  you  considered  it  possible  that  Lett- 
som's  estimates  for  the  small-pox  mortality  for  the 
whole  of  the  country  might  be  accurate,  because  you 
thought  you  had  discovered  an  authority  for  tne  state- 
ment that  the  population  of  London  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  ? — Yes,  I  told 
the  Commission  then  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  ascertain  the  population,  if  the  facts  could 
be  got,  before  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  Lettsom's  figures. 

24.845.  Having  now  considered  the  authority  yo^. 
had  in  your  mind  would  you  withdraw  the  criticisms 
you  passed  upon  Lettsom  in  your  "  Yaccinated  Yindi- 
"  cated,:s  namely,  that  "  his  figures  had  been  denied, 
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Mr.  J.  C.  "  and  with  some  show  of  reason "  p — I  think  I 
McVail,  M.D.  have  already  fully  stated  my  view  upon  the  subject. 

  I  havo    stated,  and    I  beg  to   repeat,   that  I  do 

9  Nov.  1892.    not  think  small-pox  was  so  prevalent  in  the  country 
.  as  it  was  in  London,  and  that  any  man  who  took  the 

London  figures  and  extended  the  same  rates  to  the 
whole  country  would  be  making  a  blunder  in  doing  so. 
If  that  be  so  then  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  small- 
pox rate  throughout  the  country  was  more  or  less 
than  3,000.  would  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  Lettsom's 
data  regarding  London.  To-day  I  have  put  before  the 
Commission  such  materials  as  I  can  find  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  form  an  estimate,  and  these  figures 
show  that  in  various  populations  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  in  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
provinces,  the  rate  varied  from  about  1,900  per  million 
up  to  6,400  per  million.  I  would  therefore  think  that 
very  likely  the  3,000  per  million  is  not  any  overstate- 
ment of  the  total  rate  for  the  country;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  London  rate  was  in  all  probability 
considerably  more  than  that ;  and  I  would  point  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Farr  gives  the  London 
rate  for  10  years  (I  think  it  is  from  1770  to  1780)  as 
5,000  per  million.  Dr.  Parr  does  not  suggest  that  that 
is  anything  more  than  an  approximation. 

24.846.  Last  "Wednesday  I  understood  you  to  suggest 
that  the  chance  of  Lettsom's  estimate  for  the  whole  of 
the  country  being  correct  depended  upon  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  population  he  took  for  London  being  too 
large  ? — Yes. 

24.847.  Since  then  I  understand  you  nave  discovered 
that  the  estimate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  instead  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  is,  in  your  opinion,  an 
unreliable  one  ?— Yes. 

24.848.  Now,  I  understand,  that  the  chance  of 
Lettsom's  estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  country  being 
correct  depends  not  upon  his  estimate  for  the  popula- 
tion of  London  having  been  too  large,  but  upon  his  esti- 
mate  of  the  mortality  of  London  not  having  been  large 
enough  ? — That  is  so. 

The  next  point  1  wished  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mission was  the  question  of  the  amount  of  protection 
afforded  against  small-pox  by  natural  small-pox.  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  work  published  in 
1820,  went  into  the  question  of  the  protective  power  of 
small-pox  very  largely,  and  gave  a  number  of  autho- 
rities for  the  opinion  that  second  small-pox  was  no 
uncommori  occurrence.  In  the  appendix  to  his  work 
he  gives  authorities  from  the  10th  century  to  the  year 
1720,  and  he  mentions  that  "Ehazes  (de  Variolis 
"  et  Morbilli;))  the  first  writer  on  small-pox  whose 
"  works  have  reached  our  times  evidently  con- 
"  sidered  the  recurrence  of  that  disease  as  by  no 
"  means  unfreqiient,  particularly  in  those  who  had 
"  passed  through  it  when  young,  in  a  mild  form,  or  in 
"  whom  the  disposition  to  the  disease  had  not  been 
"  completely  destroyed  by  the  first  attack."  He  also 
quotes  Avicenna  ;  Avicenna  states  : — "  That  a  person 
"  frequently  labours  twice  under  small-pox  when  the 
"  matter  is  collected,  so  as  to  be  expelled  at  two 
"  different  times."  Then  he  refers  to  John  of  G-addes- 
den,  and  Fernelius,  and  Amatus  Lusitanus,  and  a  number 
of  other  authorities  who  concurred  in  the  possibility  of 
second  small-pox — including  Diemerbroeck,  Willis,  and 
Harvey  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Small-pox  and  Measles  ;  " 
he  also  mentions  Boerhaave.  I  have  some  other  autho- 
rities noted,  but  I  hardly  think  I  need  add  them  to  those 
Thomson  has  given. 

24.849.  {Br.  Bristowe.)  Does  Thomson  give  any  ex- 
perience of  his  own  ? — I  have  not  taken  a  note  of  that 
particularly.*  Then  I  have  a  note  that  Bryce  refers  to 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London,  for  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
small-pox  a  second  time.  I  have  also  an  account  of 
an  epidemic  which  occurred  at  Bhurtpoor  ;  the  title 
of  the  work  is  "  A  Sketch  of  the  late  Epidemic  of 
"  Small-pox  in  Bhurtpoor,  by  Bobert  Harvey,  M.D., 
"  Calcutta,  1870," —  and  on  page  8  he  says  :  "Eight 
"  cases  were  reported  as  second  attacks,  but  three  of 
"  these  are  doubtful.  Pive  were  distinctly  pitted,  in 
"  two  instances  deeply,  and  the  history  of  the  previous 
"  attacks  was  clear  and  distinct.  The  ages  of  the 
"  five  were  5,  8,  16,  23,  and  25.  In  all  the  disease 
"  was  distinct  and  much  modified.  They  all  re- 
"  covered.  The  disease  resembled  post  -  vaccinal 
"  small-pox  (varioloid)  in  every  respect  and  in  all  the 
'•'  cases,  and  there  was  no  secondary  fever  in  any  one 
' '  of  them.    Pour  were  known  to  have  been  exposed 
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"  to  strong  infection,  and  the  cases  at  23  and  25  years 
"  of  age  were  in  women  who  had  nursed,  children 
"  suffering  from  small-pox."  On  page  9  he  says: 
"  The  total  number  of  reported  cases  was  2,162." 

24.850.  {Br.  Collins.)  Is  it  your  object  to  show  that 
second  small-pox  can  occcur  ?— It  is  my  object  to  show 
that  whenever  epidemics  come,  cases  of  second  small- 
pox are  apt  to  occur,  and  that  they  do  occur  in  ap- 
preciable numbers ;  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
two  points  made  by  Ehazes  that  the  second  attacks 
are  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  original  attack  has 
been  in  childhood,  and  has  been  mild. 

24.851.  Are  you  able  to  conclude  with  a  numerical 
statement  ? — I  have  just  given  the  total  number  of 
second  cases  in  Bhurtpoor,  and  the  total  number  of 
cases  that  occurred.  Then  I  was  going  to  quote  from 
Cross's  History  of  the  Norwich  Epidemic  :— "  I  have 
"  also  met  with  several  who  were  supposed  to  have  had 
"  small-pox  formerly,  and  have,  notwithstanding,  taken 
"  it  lately."  One  clear  case  is  detailed  by  Cross  of  a 
child  having  small-pox  leaving  scars  at  two  years,  and 
at  13  years  again  having  it.  "  This  second  attack,"  says 
Cross,  "  went  through  as  regular  a  course  and  formed 
"  as  large  pustules  as  any  moderately  severe  case  that 
"  I  witnessed  during  the  epidemic."  Then  at  page  18 
he  says  :— "  Second  small-pox.  A  child  had  a  plentiful 
"  eruption.  At  ast  24,  in  the  epidemic,  he  had  it 
"  again,"  and,  in  Cross's  words,  "  went  through  a 
"  severe  and  regular  course." 

24.852.  {Chaw-man.)  You  are  not  able,  I  think,  to 
make  any  general  numerical  statement  of  the  propor- 
tions of  those  who  having  had  small-pox  have  incurred 
a  second  attack  ? — No. 

24.853.  {Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  make  any  nu- 
merical statement  as  to  the  fatality  of  second  small- 
pox ? — I  have  referred  to  that  in  my  book  on  vaccina- 
tion, but  I  could  not  give  you  the  reference  at  the 
moment. 

24.854.  Is  it  a  common  experience,  or  not,  that  the 
fatality  from  second  small-pox  is  considerable,  some- 
thing like  25  per  cent.  ? — I  would  rather  look  up  what 
facts  I  can  upon  that  point  before  answering  your 
question. 

24.855.  {Chairman.)  Then,  I  think,  the  next  point 
you  wish  to  speak  on  is  inoculation  p — In  the  first  place 
I  wish  to  refer  to  what  has  been  put  before  the  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  the  practice  of  Maitland,  the 
physician  to  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople  ;  it  is  not 
of  any  great  importance  as  regards  the  subject  before 
the  Commission,  but  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  he  was  the  originator  of  the  "  severe  "  method 
of  inoculation.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  Maitland 
himself  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  dif- 
ference between  mildness  of  method  and  severity 
of  method.  He  does  not  in  what  he  writes  upon 
the  subject  gives  details  as  to  the  particular  way 
in  which  he  operated.  He  says  he  made  incisions,  and 
he  appears  to  have  inserted  the  matter  directly,  not  on 
pledgets  of  lint.  Evidently,  however,  he  dressed  the 
sores,  because  in  regard  to  the  Newgate  cases  he 
speaks  of  having  removed  some  dressing  from  the 
sores. 

24.856.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  it  not  probable 
that  Maitland  simply  applied  the  Turkish  method, 
which  was  the  severe  method  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
Turkish  method  could  be  called  the  "  severe"  method. 
When  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  child  was  being 
inoculated  he  objected  to  the  old  woman  using  a 
blunt  and  rusty  needle,  and  used  his  own  instrument ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  that  he  either 
made  deep  incisions  (he  does  not  go  into  details)  or 
that  he  used  pledgets  of  cotton  ;  he  appears  to  have 
gone  into  the  matter  very  generally,  and  to  have  had 
very  little  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  operation. 

24.857.  {Chairman.)  Did  he  select  mild  cases  ? — Yes, 
he  selectsd  favourable  cases,  I  think  ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  appreciated  the  important  points  of  the 
operation  ;  he  just  followed  the  method  that  came  to 
hand,  and  he  does  not  go  into  detail  upon  the  subject. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  it  is  right  to  assume  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  "  severe  "  method.  I  refer  to 
Question  10,356,  and  to  page  254  of  Professor  Crook- 
shank's  first  volume.  All  that  Maitland  says  is  that 
he  made  incisions.    {See  Question  25,007.) 

24.858.  {Br.  Collins.)  Has  that  evidence  to  -which 
you  have  been  referring  been  published  ? — No,  but  I 
have  had  permission  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mission  to  look  at  Professor  Crookskank's  evidence 
in  view  of  the  evidence  I  was  about  to  give. 

24.859.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Professor  Crookskank's  evidence  then  before  it  was 
published  ?— Yes. 

Then  going  back  to  the  question  1  was  dealing 
with  I  think  that  the  severe  method  originated, 
partly  unintentionally,  in  the  hands  of  Nettleton  ; 
he  introduced  pledgets  of  lint;  he  writes  that 
' '  the  fever  and  small-pox  are  mildest  in  those  who 

have  most  suppuration";  that  is  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  No.  370,  at  pages  .  37  and 
49.  The  American  method  is  also  given  in  these 
Transactions,  and  it  appears  to  have  originated  in- 
dependently of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  proba- 
bly from  reading  the  accounts  by  Timoni,  Pylarini, 
and  Kennedy  previously.  It  is  certainly  a  severe 
mothod  ;  it  is  described  by  "  Henry  Newman,  Esq.,  of 
"  the  Middle  Temple,"  in  the  Transactions. 

24.860.  Have  you  been  able  in  the  course  of  your 
considerable  research  to  find  any  earlier  reference  in 
England  to  inoculation  than  Kennedy  ? — No,  except 
the°reference  in  South  Wales  to  the  "buying"  of 
small-pox. 

24.861.  That  would  be  in  print  later  than  Kennedy  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  custom  of  buying  small-pox  appears  to 
have  been  from  time  immemorial,  although  the  state- 
ment is  after  Kennedy.    Newman  says  : — "  We  make 
"  usually  a  couple  of  incisions  in  the  arms  where  we 
"  make  our  issues,  but  somewhat  larger  than  for  them, 
"  sometimes  in  one  arm,  and  one  leg.    Into  these  we 
"  put  bits  of  lint  (the  patient  at  the  same  time  turning 
"  his  face  another  way,  and  guarding  his  nostrils), 
"  which  have  been  dipt  in  some  of  the  variolous 
"  matter  taken  in  a  vial,  from  the  pustules  of  one  that 
"  has  the  small-pox  of  the  more  laudable  sort,  now 
"  turning  upon  him,  and  so  we  cover  them  with  a 
"  plaister  of  diacylon.     Yet  we  find  the  variolous 
"  matter  fetched  from  those,  that  have  the  inoculated 
"  small-pox,  altogether  as  agreeable  and  effectual  as 
"  any  other.    And  so  we  do  what  is  taken  from  them 
"  that  have  the   confluent  sort.     Within  four  and 
"  twenty  hours  we  throw  away  the  lint,  and  the  sores 
*'  are  dressed  once  or  twice  every  four  and  twenty 
"  hours,  with  warmed  cabbage  leaves.    The  patient 
"  contrives  to  do  all  things,  as  at  other  times,  only 
"  he  exposes  not  himself   into  the  injuries  of  the 
"  weather  if  that  be  at  all  tempestuous."    Then  a 
little  further  on  he  says  :  "  On  or  about  the  third  day 
"  from  the  decumbiture  the  eruption  begins.  The 
"  number  of  the  pustules  is  not  alike  in  all,  in  some 
"  they  are  a  very  few,  in  others  they  amount  to  an 
"  hundred,  yea,  in  many  they  amount  unto  several 
"  hundreds,   frequently  unto   more   than   what  the 
"  accounts  from  the  Levant  say  is  usual  there." 
That  is  why  I  think  the>  American  method  began 
not  through  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  but  through 
the  accounts  coming  from  the  East.    Then  he  adds : 
"  The  sores  of  the  iucision  do  seem  to  dry  a  little  in 
"  three  or  four  days  of  the  feverish  preparation  for 
"  eruption.    After  this  there  is  a  plentiful  discharge 
"  at  them.    The  discharge  may  continue  a  little  while 
"  after  the  patient  is  quite  well  on  other  accounts  ;  but 
"  the  sores  will  soon  enough  dry  up  of  themselves  ;  but 
"  the  later  the  better,  as  we  think."    Newman  thinks 
the  later  the  sores  dry  up  the  better,  and  that  appears 
to  me  along  with  the  same  doctrine  as  held  by  Nettle- 
ton,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  method  of  local  severity ; 
they  thought  the  more  discharge  thera  was  from  the 
sores,  and  the  more  severe  were  the  local  symptoms, 
the  less  eruption  there  would  be,  and  that  the  poisonous 
matter — the  small-pox  matter — in  the  system  would  be 
largely  expelled  through  the  local  sores.    I  have  been 
looking  through  the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that,  leaving  aside  the  preparation  as 
irrelevant,  the  difference  between  the  early  or  severe, 
and  (he  later  or  mild  method  was  that  the  earlier  ope- 
rators aimed  at  producing  an  open  suppurating  wound, 
whereas  the  later  operators  of  Sutton's  time  wanted  a 
pustule  ending  in  a  crust ;  the  earlier  operators,  like 
Jurin  and  even  Kirkpatrick  so  late  as  1761  preferred 
deep  cuts  through  skin,  whereas  nearly  all  the  later 
operators  made  shallow  incisions.    In  1767,  which  was 
just  about  the  time  that  the  Suttons  were  at  work,  or  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  Schultz  recommends  a  shallow 
incision.   Besides,  the  earlier  operators  used  pledgets  of 
cotton  or  lint,  plaisters,  ointment,  cabbage  leaves,  and 
so  on,  while  the  later  operators  applied  the  matter 
directly.    There   are   exceptions,  but  those   are  the 
general  conclusions  I  have  come  to  from  the  evidence. 
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some  of  them,  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  state  

of  the  matter. 

In  reference  to  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  impor- 
tant question  of  the  use  of  the  mother  pustule,  that  is 
the  pustule  of  inoculation,  as  a  source  of  matter,  1 
want  to  note  the  facts  as  to  some  of  the  authors. 
Blake,  in  1771,  was  indifferent  whether  the  mother 
pustule  was  used,  or  whether  the  matter  from  the 
eruption  was  used.  Schultz,  in  1767,  says  it  is  "all 
"  the  same  ....  provided  only  the  pustules  are 
"  well  filled  with  a  yellow  matter."  The  Greek  women 
used  matter  either  from  the  natural  or  artificial  pustule. 

24.862.  (Chairman.)  What  did  they  mean  by  "  arti- 
"  ficial "  p  —  That  is  not  perfectly  clear.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  meant  the  pustules  of  the  artificial  dis- 
order or  the  inoculated  pustule  on  the  arm. 

24.863.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Pustules  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation,  surely  ? — One  would  take  it  that 
way  if  the  writing  were  strictly  correct ;  but  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  such  an  expression,  as  "  artificial 
"  pustules  "  referred  to  eruptive  pustules  produced 
artificially  on  the  body. 

24.864.  That  is  the  interpretation  which  would  alone 
agree  with  the  various  statements  ?  —  They  early  began 
to  use  the  expression  "  mother  pustule,"  meaning  the 
pustule  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  as  compared  with 
the  pustule  which  appeared  along  with  what  they 
called  the  secondary  eruptions  ;  no  doubt  the  Greek 
women  used  either.  Dimsdale  pref erred  "  secondary 
"  matter,"  and  I  would  note  that  he  holds  to  that 
opinion  until  the  very  end;  even  in  his  '"Tracts," 
published  in  1781,  he  prefers  secondary  matter. 

24.865.  I  thought  Dimsdale  held  that  it  was  really 
indifferent,  although  he  generally  used  one  form  ? — He 
does  prefer  secondary  matter ;  I  think  you  may  take  that 
from  me.  (See  Question  24,936.)  Sutton, in  his  book  called 
"  The  Inoculator,"  published  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
about  the  end  of  the  century,  gives  no  indication  of 
any  preference  for  the  mother  pustule.    My  own  im- 
pression is  that  very  likely  he  often  did  use  the  mother 
pustule,  and  did  very  often  have  a  series  of  inocula- 
tions  from   the    mother   pustule ;  but    in   his  only 
published  work  he  does  not   at   all  say  so.  The 
same  question  as  Professor  Foster  has   alluded  to 
comes  up  in  the  Brahmin  method.    Holwell,  in  his 
book,  says  that  the  Brahmins  used  "  matter  from  the 
"  inoculated  pustules  of  the  preceding  year,  for  they 
"  never  inoculate  with  fresh  matter,  nor  with  matter 
"  from  the  disease  caught  in  the  natural  way,  how- 
"  ever  distinct  and  mild  the  species."    Strictly  inter- 
preted, that  would  mean  matter  from  the  inoculated 
pustule  ;  but  I  question  myself  whether  Holwell  was 
not  writing  loosely,  and  did  not  there  mean  pustules 
from  the  inoculated  disease.    But  his  words  are  as  [ 
have  given  you  them.    The  latest  experimenter  in  this 
connexion  is  Trousseau,  and  in  his  second  volume  (Syden- 
ham Society's  Translation),  at  pages  92  and  93,  he  refers 
to  experiments  for  the  cultivation  of  mild  small-pox  from 
the  mother  pustule.    He  had  to  give  up  the  attempt ; 
he  found  that  there  was  danger  of  reversion  to  a  severe 
type,  even  after  he  had  got   a  short  mild  series. 
(See    Question  24,931    et   sea.)     Another   attempt  at 
mildness  was  that  made  by  Adams.    He  worked 
on   different    lines  ;   he    started   with    a   "  sport  " 
of  small-pox,   with   the   white   or   pearl   pox.  He 
states  that  he  got  what  he   calls  "  vaccine  appear- 
ances "  in  a  number  of  cases.    I  think  that  that  attempt 
must  be  put  in  a  different  category.    And  there  is  the 
curious  fact  in  this  connexion  in   regard  to  Jenner 
himself,  that  in  1789  he  inoculated  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  he  there  used  the  matter  of  the  swine 
pox ;  I  think  the  passage  is  not  without  importance  as 
showing  the  breadth  of  view  which  belonged  to  Jenner 
in  all  questions  bearing  upon  protection  against  small- 
pox.    It  occurs  in  Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  at  page 
129: — "  While  deliberating  on  the  subject  of  vaccine 
"  inoculation  he  made  some  experiments  regarding 
"  the  nature  of  swine-pox  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called). 
"  From  facts  elsewhere  detailed  it  has  been  found 
"  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  disease,  as  well  as 
"  the  common  variolas  and  the  variola?  vaccinas  had 
"  one  common  origin,  and  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of 
"  the  same  affection.    The  circumstance  which  I  am 
"  now  to  mention  affords  a  strong  corroboration,  and, 
"  moreover,  forms  a  striking  incident  in  the  history 
"  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  unfold.    In  November 
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Mr.  J.  C.  "  1789,  he  inoculated  his  eldest  son  Edward,  who  was 
HcVail,M.D.  "  then  about  one  year  and  a  half  old,  with  swine-pox 

  c5  matter.    The  progress  of  the  disease  seemed  similar 

9  Nov.  1892.     "  to  that  which  arises  from  the  insertion  of  true  sniall- 

.  "  pox  matter  when  the  disease  is  very  slight.  He 

s'  sickened  on  the  eighth  day  :  a  few  pustules  appeared  ; 
"  they  were  late  and  slow  in  their  progress,  and  small. 
"  Variolous  matter  was  carefully  inserted  into  his 
5'  arms  at  five  or  six  different  periods  without  the 
"  slightest  inflammation  being  excited  in  the  part." 
Then  he  gives  details  of  the  variolous  test  applied  to  this 
case  in  April  1791,  and  again  in  March  1792. 

24.866.  (Dr.  Collins.),  Do  you  take  it  that  that  was 
an  inoculation  of  the  chicken-pox  ? — Not  at  all.  I  take 
it  that  it  was  an  inoculation  with  a  mild  variety  of 
small-pox,  not  the  same  variety  perhaps,  but  a  variety 
on  parallel  lines  with  that  used  by  Adams  when  he 
inoculated  pearl-pox. 

24.867.  Why  ?— If  you  look  into  the  old  literature 
on  the  subject,  you  find  all  through  the  last  century 
references  to  a  number  of  poxes  that  we  know  nothing 
about  now.  Horn-pox,  wind-pox,  water-pox,  swine- 
pox, and  quite  a  variety  of  such  names.  My  own 
impression  is  that  those  were  varieties  or  modifica- 
tions of  small-pox,  modifications  very  possibly  due  to 
attacks  of  small-pox  in  infancy.  We  do  not  have  those 
diseases  now  ;  we  do  not  have  horn-pox,  swine-pox, 
and  so  on.  Moreover,  in  the  last  century,  the  pre- 
valent belief  was  that  small-pox  could  not  be  taken  a 
second  time,  and  that  belief  was  adhered  to  very 
rigidly  all  through  the  inoculation  period.  I  think  we 
must  take  these  many  different  poxes  as  modifications 
of  small-pox. 

24.868.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  I  understand  that  swine- 
pox was  a  human  disease  ? — Yes. 

24.869.  And  not  called  so  because  it  was  found  in 
the  swine  ? — -No  ;  just  as  chicken-pox  is  a  human  dis- 
ease, so  with  horn-pox,  and  wind  and  water  pox.  In 
Scotland  a  common  name  was  nirle  pox.  I  think 
Jenner  is  very  likely  right  that  those  were  species  of 
small-pox. 

24.870.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  not  swine-pox  another 
name  for  chicken-pox  ? — I  have  no  doubt  the  name 
"  swine-pox"  was  sometimes  applied  to  chicken-pox. 

24.871.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  not  you  think  that 
several  of  those  names  were  names  for  severe  chicken- 
pox  ? — I  think  that  in  the  present  day  we  have  know- 
ledge enough  to  enable  us  to  separate  one  specific 
disease,  chicken-pox,  from  the  various  diseases  that 
were  spoken  of  in  the  past  century,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  all  the  references  to  these  diseases  of 
the  past  century  apply  to  what  we  now  understand  as 
chicken-pox.  I  think  that  a  large  number  of  them 
were  modifications  of  small-pox. 

24.872.  But  is  it  not  probable  that  a  great  number  of 
those  names  have  been  confusedly  applied  to  varieties 
of  chicken-pox  ? — Yes. 

24.873.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  introduces  a 
fallacy  into  the  argument  you  have  been  supporting, 
that  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  people  having 
had  small-pox  to  have  second  attacks  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  in  many  cases  the  scars  left  by  chicken- 
pox  were  taken  for  the  scars  of  small-pox  ? — It  is  a 
point    no  doubt  in  many  cases  confusion  existed. 

24.874.  In  Rhazes!  time  there  was  no  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  small-pox  and  chicken-pox,  was 
there  ? — I  am  not  aware.  I  will  look  into  the  question 
and  see  if  I  can  adduce  further  evidence  with  regard 
to  it. 

24.875.  Chicken-pox  may  leave  very  severe  and 
conspicuous  scars  sometimes  ? — -Yes  ;  it  strikes  me  in 
the  meantime  to  say  that  the  references  are  so  very 
numerous  to  all  these  different  poxes  that  I  do  not 
think  they  are  likely  to  have  been  all  chicken-pox. 

24.876.  I  would  not  say  "all"  but  I  should  think 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  large  fallacy  in  that  direction  ? 
— Very  possibly.    (See  Questions  24,936-7.) 

24.877.  (Dr.  Bristowe)  Even  Hebra  regards  chicken- 
pox  as  a  kind  of  small-pox,  does  he  not  ? — Yes.  The 
question  of  chicken-pox  comes  up  occasionally  with 
reference  to  its  inoculability.  Some  old  writers  held 
that  chicken-pox  was  inoculable  ;  others  held  that  it 
was  not.  I  have  the  idea  that  when  chicken-pox  was 
described  as  inoculable  it  was  small-pox,  and  that  where 
the  disease  was  not  inoculable  probably  it  was  what  we 
now  understand  as  chicken-pox.  I  cannot  quote 
authority,  but  this  is  in  my  mind  that  the  occasional 
failure  of  inoculation  to  protect  was  sometimes  blamed 


on  chicken-pox  matter  having  been  used  instead  of 
small-pox  matter  for  inoculation.  I  think  there  is  an 
outbreak  in  reference  to  which  that  is  stated  ;  obviously 
that  could  not  have  been  chicken-pox ;  it  is  not 
inoculable. 

24.878.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  it  infectious  ?— Yes. 

24.879.  But  not  inoculable  ?— No. 

24.880.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  endeavoured  to  in- 
oculate  it  ? — No. 

24.881.  Then  how  do  you  say  it  is  not  inoculable  ? — 
From  my  reading  on  the  subject. 

24.882.  Have  not  observers  who  have  tried  distinctly 
stated  that  they  have  succeeded  in  inoculating  it  ? — 
That  raises  the  question,  what  is  chicken-pox,  and 
what  is  not ;  one  would  define  chicken-pox  as  a  non- 
inoculable  disease. 

24.883.  That  is  rather  a  petitio  principii,  is  it  not  ? — 
I  have  not  at  the  moment  the  authorities  in  my  mind ; 
but  I  take  it  that  where  you  find  one  of  these  pox  inocu- 
lable you  would  set  it  down  as  not  chicken-pox,  that  you 
would  have  the  right  to  separate  out  from  all  these 
modified  eruptions  of  the  past  century  the  one  which 
was  not  inoculable ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  present 
day  there  is  a  disease  which  is  not  inoculable,  and  we 
call  that  disease  chicken-pox. 

24.884.  Has  any  one  at  the  present  day  tried  to  in- 
oculate chicken-pox  and  unsuccessfully  ? — I  will  look 
up  that  point. 

24.885.  To  be  clear,  pathologically  you  accept  the 
view  that  there  is  a  disease  varicella  which  is  totally 
distinct  from  variola  ? — Yes. 

24.886.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  would  accept 
the  view  that  it  is  in  no  way  protective  against  variola  ? 
—Yes. 

24.887.  Is  it  protective  against  itself  ? — I  believe  so. 

24.888.  And  not  inoculable  ? — Not  inoculable. 

24.889.  The  evidence  on  that  point  you  have  not  to 
hand  at  the  present  moment? — No.  (See  Qwesiiim  24,972.) 

The  point  from  which  we  diverted  was,  I  think,  the 
amount  of  use  of  the  mother  pustule  that  prevailed  in 
the  last  century.  It  appears  to  me,  looking  to  the 
literature  generally,  that  little  heed  was  paid  to  the 
use  of  the  mother  pustule- ;  that  it  was  not  generally 
used ;  that  it  was  used  I  have  no  doubt  in  series  by 
Sutton  occasionally,  and  possibly  by  others ;  but  that 
it  was  not  the  common  habit  to  use  it. 

Then  I  think  there  are  three  writers  who  agree  gene- 
rally in  regard  to  crude  lymph ;  they  agree  that  crude 
lymph  was  very  active  lymph. 

24.890.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  crude  " 
lymph  ? — Fresh  lymph  not  containing  pus.  Sutton  in 
his  book  "  The  Inoculator,"  at  page  66,  is  clear 
on  the  point  that  "  crude  lymph  "  was  "  active  lymph." 
I  have  the  reference  to  that  but  perhaps  what  I  have 
said  will  be  sufficient.  Adams  in  his  book  on  "  Morbid 
"  Poisons  "  at  page  396  is  also  quite  clear  that  "  crude  " 
lymph  was  "  active  "  lymph,  Gregory  writing  in 
"  Tweedie's  Medicine,"  first  volume,  page  319,  is 
equally  cleas  about  the  activity  of  crude  lymph  ;  in  fact 
one  of  these  writers  rather  suggests  that  there  is  a  risk 
from  using  it  owing  to  its  activity.  My  point,  therefore, 
is  that  the  use  of  crude  lymph  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
last  century  as  resulting  in  a  mild  disease  in  the  sense  of 
a  mild  infection  of  variola,  but  rather  that  it  produced 
an  active  disease.  I  think  that  the  essentials  of  a 
mild  result  combining  with  it  success  in  the  sense  of 
protection  were  to  u&e  crude  lymph,  to  use  it  in 
small  quantity,  to  apply  it  fresh,  to  apply  it  direct, 
and  by  a  shallow  incision.  Crude  lymph,  I  believe, 
while  it  produced  an  active  disease,  did  not  tend  to 
produce  a  complicated  disease  ;  it  did  not  tend  to  set 
up  any  general  mischief,  such  as  you  would  think 
likely  to  result  from  the  insertion  of  pus  or  of  inflam- 
matory or  putrefactive  matter.  It  appears  to  me  that 
those  were  the  important  points  in  regard  to  producing 
mildness,  and  yet  obtaining  protection. 

24.891.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
which  were  the  most  effective  methods  of  inoculation, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  completely  protective  ? — The 
protection  would  be,  I  think,  to  some  extent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eruption  resulting ;  the  eruption  would 
be  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the  protection, 
but  not,  I  think,  the  inflammation  about  the  arm  or 
any  feverish  symptoms  depending  on  local  inflamma- 
tions and  swollen  glands  in  the  arm-pit,  and  on  ery- 
sipelas in  the  wound  or  large  ulcers  following  the 
wound. 
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24.892.  (Dr.  Collins.)  "Would  you  suggest  any  other 
measure  of  protection  besides  the  amount  of  eruption  ? 
 it  is  the  only  measure  that  I  know  of. 

24.893.  Yon  do  guard  it  a  little  when  you  say  "  to 
"  some  extent.'"'  1  thought  possibly  you  had  some  other 
measure  of  the  protection  in  your  mind  p — The  mea- 
sure may  not  be  a  very  accurate  or  rigid  one,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  only  measure  that  we  have  in  history. 

24.894.  That  the  degree  of  eruption  is  the  only 
measure  of  protection  ?— Yes. 

24.895.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  there  was  only  a 
very  slight  protection  given  by  the  plan  under  which 
they  endeavoured  to  produce  the  local  pustule  alone  ? 

 Xt  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very  doubtful  whether 

there  was  much  protection  from  the  local  pitstule  ;  that 
point  appears  to  have  been  discussed  by  the  inoculators 
as  an  academic  question.  There  were  diversities  of 
opinion  about  the  protection  afforded  by  the  production 
of  a  local  pustule  ;  one  man  holding  that  it  was  protec- 
tive and  another  holding  that  it  was  not,  but  I  do  not 
think  at  all  that  the  production  of  a  local  pitstule  was 
common.    I  look  upon  it  as  distinctly  exceptional. 

24.896.  It  was  tried  for  by  many,  was  it  not  ? — I 
believe  it  was  tried  for  by  Gatti  especially.  I  think 
he  went  further  in  that  direction  than  anybody  else  ; 
but  there  is  a  curious  fact  with  reference  to  G-atti,  when 
small-pox  began  to  occur  after  his  inoculations,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  very  well-known  case  which  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  when  it  occurred,  the  case  of  the 
Duchesse  De  Boufflers.  She  had  been  inoculated  by 
Gatti  under  his  method  with  a  local  result,  and  some 
years  afterwards  developed  a  decided  attack  of  small- 
pox. Gatti  wrote  in  explanation  that  he  viewed  this  local 
result  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  constitution 
had  been  protected  against  small-pox  ;  he  did  not  think 
that  the  local  pustule  had  given  protection  ;  he  thought 
that  it  indicated  that  the  constitution  was  not  suscep- 
tible to  any  more  than  that ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
local  pustule  was  all  the  result  which  could  be  produced. 
Of  course,  if  he  believed  that  small-pox  might  occur  in 
infancy  and  be  called  chicken-pox  or  by  some  other 
name,  not  showing  its  real  nature,  then  he  would  have 
ground  for  supposing  that  in  the  case  of  the  Duchesse 
De  Bouffler's,  she  probably  had  had  some  early  attack  of 
variola  protecting  her;  but  he  held  that  he  never 
believed  that  her  local  pustule  was  protective  of  itself, 
but  merely  that  it  was  an  indication  that  the  constitu- 
tion was  not  susceptible  to  any  further  manifestation 
of  variola.  He  was  an  extremist  who  tried  to  refine 
inoculation  down  to  a  very  small  point. 

24.897.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of 
natural  small-pox  with  only  one  pustule  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  known  it  personally,  but  I  would  quite 
accept  the  position  that  cases  of  natural  small-pox 
sometimes  occur  with  only  one  or  two  pustules. 

24.898.  Would  those  be  protective  against  a  future 
attack  ? — I  would  think  that  in  a  great  number  of 
those  cases  the  position  would  be  similar  to  that  taken 
up  by  Gatti.  that  scantiness  of  the  eruption  indicated  pre- 
vious protection  from  some  source  or  other  ;  protection 
by  natural  small-pox;  protection  by  inoculated  small-pox; 
ar  protection  by  vaccination.  I  can  freely  admit  that  in 
mtirely  unprotected  people  small-pox  sometimes  does 
nanif  est  itself  by  only  a  very  small  eruption  amounting 
;o  a  very  few  pustules  ;  when  it  does  so  I  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  protection  afforded  by  that 
attack  would  very  likely  be  temporary  and  partial. 

24.899.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  is  a  specula- 
te opinion  on  your  part,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  largely  a 
specttlative  opinion  on  my  part,  I  admit. 

24.900.  (Dr.  Collins.)  If  the  amount  of  general 
iruption  is  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  protection 
ifforded,  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  where  the 
general  eruption  is  absent  the  amount  of  protection  is 
lil  ? — Sydenham  speaks  in  his  time  of  a  variolous 
'ever  having  run  side  by  side  with  an  outbreak  of 
imall-pox.  I  am  not  aware  whether  that  variolous 
ever  in.  the  entire  absence  of  eruption  gave  an  indica- 
tion of  future  protection  or  not.  We  sometimes  see 
icarlet  fever  without  eruption  with  indications  occur- 
'ing  only  in  the  throat,  or  sometimes  in  the  kidney.  It 
s  the  doctrine  at  present,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
neasure  of  truth  in  it,  though  it  is  a  pathological 
mestion  upon  which  I  am  not  particularly  well  read, 
md  upon  which  my  opinion  is  of  no  value,  but  I 
lave  been  thinking  that  quite  possibly  scarlatina  in 
i  mild  form  would  give  some  protection  as  indicating 
hat  the  system    was  affected;    but  that  is  not  nn 


opinion  to  which  I  would  ask  tho  Commission  to  atiach      nfr>  j  q 
Talus-  Mc  Vail,  MX 

24.901.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  rather   gathered  that  you   

were  suggesting  that  the  more  copious  method   as    9  Nov-  !Ra2. 

regarded  eruption  was  more  protective  than  the  Gatti   ■ 

method,  which  reduced  the  eruption  to  an  extremely 

small  local  affair? — That  is  my  opinion;  but  along 
with  the  question  of  the  other  manifestations  of  small- 
pox, you  have  to  take  into  account  the  fever  and  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  system.  If  you  got  an 
inoculation  where  there  was  only  a  single  pimple,  and 
where  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  effect  on  tho 
system  in  the  way  of  a  rise  of  temperature  or  other 
disturbance,  then  that  would  go  to  show  absence  of 
future  (or  at  least  of  lengthened)  protection ;  but  for  such 
outbreaks  as  Sydenham  describes  where  there  was  fever 
without  the  pustules,  theu  very  possibly  the  effect  on 
the  constitution  would  be  protective  through  the 
variolous  fever  ;  but  those  are  obviously  largely  specula- 
tive considerations,  and  do  not  deal  with  the  actual 
facts  to  any  great  extent. 

24.902.  You  cited  one  instance  in  which  Gatti's  in- 
oculation was  followed  by  severe  small-pox;  could  you 
give  the  Commission  any  other  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  method  reduced  to  that  extent  was  less  pro- 
tective than  the  inoculation  which  resulted  in  a  rash  ? 
— It  is  stated  as  regards  Gatti  that  in  Paris  itself 
eruptions  became  not  uncommon  a  few  years  after- 
wards among  his  patients. 

24.903.  That  they  took  small-pox  ? — Yes,  a  number 
of  them. 

24.904.  (Chairman.)  Was  not  it  claimed  that  Sutton's 
method  afforded  a  higher  degree  of  protection,  although 
he  produced  very  slight  effects? — Of  course,  the 
doctrine  in  the  inoculation  period  was  that  no  one 
could  take  small-pox  a  second  time ;  and  in  view 
of  that  doctrine  there  would  naturally  be  a  belief  that 
a  very  slight  attack  would  be  protective,  provided  it 
was  really  variolous.  For  myself  I  am  doubtful  whetner 
a  very  small  result  of  inoculation  would  give  much 
protection. 

24.905.  You  doubt  whether  Sutton's  success  was  so 
great  as  it  was  said  to  be  ? — Yes. 

24.906.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  not  only  as 
regards  Sutton,  but  Dimsdale,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  inoculators  who  frequently  had  a  small  eruption, 
and  one  of  whom  says,  that  "  Though  the  eruption  is 
"  small  the  patient  hath  had  small-pox,  and  is  as 
"  protected  as  if  he  had  had  a  large  eruption  "  ? — Yes, 
that  is  how  they  argued. 

24.907.  It  was  not  confined  to  Sutton  ? — It  was  not ; 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  it  appears  to  me  that  those  cases 
in  which  only  the  local  pustule  was  produced  were 
quite  exceptional ;  and  I  was  about  to  lead  evidence 
to  show  that. 

24.908.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  tell  tho  Commission 
in  what  proportion  of  Gatti's  cases  the  local  pustule 
appeared  ? — No,  I  cannot  give  that. 

24.909.  What  was  the  proportion  in  Adams'  cases  ? — ■ 
I  think  the  facts  with  reference  to  Adams  have  been 
put  in.  But  Adams  started  differently,  he  started 
with  pearl-pox,  his  cases  are  hardly  parallel. 

24.910.  But  you  regard  that  pearl-pox  as  small-pcx  ? 
—Yes. 

24.911.  As  specifically  the  same  disease  ? — As  speci- 
fically the  same  disease  ;  but  a  variety. 

24.912.  As  protective  specifically  ? — That  is  another 
question  ;  I  cannot  answer  as  to  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  protection  in  those  cases  that  Adams  had, 
where  he  got  only  a  ptirely  local  result.  As  I  say  you 
would  in  all  those  cases  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  fever  and  the  rise  of  temperature. 
To  show  that  eruption  was  expected  I  may 
state  that  Cox  mentioned  that  the  case  of  the 
Honotirable  John  Ybrke  "was  peculiar"  on  account 
of  his  having  no  eruption.  They  actually  tested  the 
Honourable  John  Yorke  and  found  that  he  stood 
the  inoculation  test ;  but  they  looked  upon  that  as 
"  peculiar." 

24.913.  Was  the  process  of  testing  different  from 
the  process  of  inoculating  ? — The  reference  is  to  Cox:s 
book,  page  46  : — "  He  was  inoculated  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
'•  Hawkins  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  operation 
"  brought  on  at  the  usual  time,  the  inflammation,  and 
"  suppuration  of  the  wound,  the  swelling  of  the  arm, 
"  the  sickness,  fever,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
"  small-pox,  but  without  any  eruption.    The  war. t  of 
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Mr.  J.C.  "  this  engaged  Mr.  Yorke,  though  he  was  well  assured 
Mc  Vail,  M.D.  "  the  operation  had  its  full  effect,  to  have  it  repeated. 

  "  But   this  repetition  was  entirely  ineffectual,  the 

9  Nov.  1892.    "  wound  healing  up  immediately  as  a  mere  scratch." 

 That  would  probably  be  done  shortly  after  the  original 

operation. 

24.914.  And,  presumably,  in  the  same  fashion  ? — I 
cannot  go  beyond  the  reference. 

I  see  that  one  of  Maitland's  cases  had  two  thousand 
pustules,  that  was  not  a  mild  result.  Brown,  of  Mussel- 
burgh ( I  am  not  taking  these  cases  in  historical  order) ,  in 
his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Anti- variolous  Power  of  Vaccina- 
"  tion,"  published  in  1809,  writes  on  pages  29  and  30, 
regarding  his  inoculation  practice  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  in  terms  from  which  it  may 
be  gathered  that  he  evidently  used  the  mild  method, 
but  also  evidently  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  a  crop  of 
pustules  ;  he  does  not  say  whether  he  usually  took  the 
lymph  from  the  mother  pustule.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh, 
writing  in  1802,  says : — "  The  finest  face  is  often  in- 
"  jured  by  the  small-pox.  Even  when  it  is  communi- 
"  cated  by  inoculation  pits  are  often  produced  over 
"  the  whole  surface  so  as  to  disfigure  the  most  beauti- 
"  ful  features."  Goldson,  who  was  a  critic  of  vac- 
cination, looks  on  100  pustules  as  a  mild  result 
from  inoculation.  That  is  in  Jenner's  time.  He 
says  at  page  24: — "On  the  5th  of  February  last  I 
"  inoculated  a  younger  child  in  the  same  house  with 
"  variolous  matter.  The  disease  proved  mild,  pro- 
"  ducing  about  a  hundred  pustules."  That  is  the 
opinion  of  a  man  who  knew  all  about  inoculation  ;  he 
also  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  were  300 
pustules.  Then  Baker  assumes  that  eruptions  were 
to  tie  expected  in  Sutton's  own  hands.  I  have 
the  reference  here  to  page  14,  of  Baker — he  was 
writing  about  Sutton — and  he  assumes  that  eruptions 
are  to  be  looked  for  from  Sutton's  practice.  Woodville 
thought  that  because  only  three-fifths  of  those  whom  he 
had  vaccinated  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital  had  eruptions, 
therefore,  the  vaccination  was  much  milder  than 
inoculation.  "Woodville  in  the  small-pox  hospital  per- 
formed vaccination ;  only  three-fifths  of  those  cases,  he 
said,  had  eruptions,  and  on  this  account,  he  says,  that 
vaccination  was  milder  than  inoculation. 

24.915.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Had  they  a  general  eruption  ? 
Yes  ;  the  general  experience  was  that  in  inoculation 
the  number  of  cases  with  eruption  was  much  beyond 
three-fifths.  An  evidence  of  the  ordinary  violence  of 
the  effects  of  inoculation  was  that  in  pregnancy  it  was 
expected  to  cause  abortion.  Ring  writes  thus  at  page 
666: — "What  a  striking  contrast  may  be  remarked 
"  between  vaccine  and  variolous  inoculation  in  preg- 
"  nancy.  The  former  hitherto  appears  perfectly 
"  harmless ;  but  Dr.  Pearson  says,  in  his  Inquiry,  '  In 
"  'pregnancy,  the  inoculated  small-pox  is  so  com- 
"  'monly  mortal  to  the  unborn,  in  every  period  of 
"  '  gestation,  that  no  prudent  practitioner  would  choose 
"  '  to  inoculate  under  these  circumstances.' "  Then 
in  Marshall's  letter  to  Jenner,  quoted  at  page  257 
of  Orookshank's  second  volume,  Marshall  says  :— "  I 
"  have  inoculated  (i.e.,  vaccinated}  a  great  number  of 
"  females  in  that  situation,  and  never  observed  their 
"  cases  to  differ  in  any  respect  from  those  of  my  other 
"  patients;  "  so  that  Marshall  took  the  fact  that  abor- 
tion did  not  follow  his  operation  as  a  proof  that 
vaccination  was  much  milder  than  variolation. 

24.916.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  Sutton  announce  that  in- 
oculation caused  abortion  ? — I  should  think  not,  but 
Sutton  never  published  until  1793 ;  all  you  have  is 
that  account  by  his  mercenary  who  preached  upon  the 
subject. 

24.917.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  you  have  no 
evidence  that  Sutton  would  inoculate  pregnant  wo- 
men ? — I  am  not  aware  as  to  that. 

I  think  it  interesting  to  notice  Jenner's  views  on  the 
subject  of  inoculation  of  small-pox  and  also  of  vaccina- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  he 
noted  that  there  were  varieties  of  small-pox,  and  he  used 
one  of  those  varieties  in  the  case  of  his  own  child.  Then 
he  pointed  out  the  risks  of  putrefaction  of  liquid  mat- 
ter kept  in  a  warm  pocket ;  he  said  that  matter — that 
is  matter  for  inoculation — in  that  condition  produced 
inflammation,  but  failed  to  protect  against  small-pox. 
It  is  evident  that  Jenner  had  thought  of  the  question 
of  the  quantity  of  matter  introduced  as  an  element  in 
the  case,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  that  question ;  he  never  seems  to  have  concluded 
whether  or  not  the  quantity  put  in  had  any  effect  on  the 
result.  Jenner  objected  to  deep  incisions  (see  Crook- 
shank's  2nd  volume,  page  69)  he  objected  to  incisions 


into  the  cellular  membrane  ;  he  also  objected  to  a  thread 
being  put  into  a  deep  incision,  but  not  into  a  shallow  one. 
Then  when  we  come  to  his  own  tests  we  get  some 
notion  of  his  views ;  he  inoculated  Case  V.  of  the 
cases  referred  to  in  his  Inquiry  with  "  active  variolous 
matter ''  ;  that  is  all  he  says  about  it.  Case  XX.  he 
inoculated  with  ' '  variolous  matter  immediately  taken 
"  from  a  pustule";  Case  XXIII.  "was  inoculated 
"  with  variolous  matter  from  a  fresh  pustule."  Then 
he  goes  on  to  say:— "To  convince  myself  that  the 
"  variolous  matter  made  use  of  was  in  a  perfect 
"  state,  I  at  the  same  time  inoculated  a  patient  with 
"  some  of  it  who  never  had  gone  through  the  cow-pox 
"  and  it  produced  small-pox  in  the  usual  regular  man- 
ner. Then,  in  the  case  of  John  Phillips,  Jenner  says  that 
he  "  was  very  careful  in  selecting  matter  in  its  most 
"  active  state.  It  was  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  boy 
"  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  fever, 
"  and  instantly  inserted."  In  one  case,  therefore,  it 
is  evident  that  Jenner  used  the  mother  pustule ;  he 
took  this  matter  before  the  commencement  of  the 
eruptive  fever,  and  must  therefore  have  taken  it  from 
the  mother  pustule,  but  he  also,  it  is  evident,  looked 
upon  this  as  most  active  matter. 

24,918.  Does  that  book  state  in  how  many  cases  he 
used  matter  from  the  mother  pustule  ? — I  have  given  all 
the  details  he  gives  in  his  own  words ;  he  records  in 
his  Inquiry  about  20  casual  cow-pox  cases  ;  but  he 
does  not  make  specific  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
matter  he  used  in  them  all,  but  only  in  those  that  I  have 
given.  Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Jenner  wished  a 
sham  test  and  purposely  selected  weak  variolous  matter. 
I  have  shown  that  Adams  and  Sutton  and  Gregory  were 
of  opinion  that  crude  lymph  was  very  active  lymph. 
Then  when  we  come  to  Jenner's  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, it  is  quite  evident  that  he  wanted  the  full 
protective  influence  of  vaccinia  so  as  to  protect  either 
against  subsequent  variolation  or  against  exposure 
to  small-pox.  I  have  a  reference  here  to  volume  6 
of  the  Medical  Journal,  page  324,  where  Jenner's 
opinions  are  given.  He  there  in  regard  to  vaccination 
insisted  on  the  use  of  clear  matter,  fresh  matter, 
non-pustular,  so  that  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  vacci- 
nation  was  the  same  as  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  vario- 
lation ;  he  wanted  clear  matter  in  both  cases,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  wanted  vaccination  to  be 
thoroughly  protective  against  small-pox. 

Next  I  wish  you  to  look  at  the  sources  of  what  Jenner 
calls  a  spurious  pox.    They  are  given  in  Orookshank's 
second  volume,  page  160.    Two  of  the  sources  that  he 
gives  of  spurious  pox  are  these :  "From  matter  (although 
"  originally  possessing  the  specific  virus)  which  has 
"  suffered  a  decomposition,  either  from  putrefaction 
"  or  from  any  other  cause  less  obvious  to  the  senses." 
And  another — "  From  matter  taken  from  an  ulcer  in  an 
"  advanced  stage,  which  ulcer  arose  from  a  true  cow- 
"  pock."    I  quote  again  from  Jenner  (page  171  of 
Crookshank) : — "  The  general  symptoms  which  I  have 
"  already  described  of  the  cow-pox,  when  communi- 
"  cated  in  a  casual  way  to  any  great  extent,  will,  I  am 
"  convinced,  from  the  many  cases  I  have  seen,  be 
"  found  accurate  ;  but  from  the  very  slight  indisposi- 
"  tion  which  ensues  in  cases  of  inoculation,  where  the 
"  pustule,  after  affecting  the  constitution,  quickly  runs 
"  into  a  scab  spontaneously,  or  is  artifically  suppressed 
"  by  some  proper  application,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
"  that  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  may  be  ascribed 
"  to  the  inflammation  and  irritation  of  the  ulcers  (when 
"  ulceration  takes  place  to  any  extent  as  in  the  casual 
"  cow-pox),  and  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  which 
"  appear  during  the  presence  of  the  sore,  while  it  as- 
"  sumes  the  character  of  a  pustule  only,  are  felt  but  in 
"  a  very  trifling  degree.    This  mild  affection  of  the 
"  system  happens  when  the  disease  makes  but  a  slight 
"  local  impression  on  those  who  have  been  accidently 
"  infected  by  cows  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  has 
"  uniformly  happened  among  those  who  have  been 
"  inoculated,  when  a  pustule  only,  and  no  great  degree 
"  of  inflammation  or  any  ulceration  has  taken  place 
"  from  the  inoculation."    And,  again,   he   says,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  173:  "That  the  most  material 
"  indisposition  or  at  least  that  which  is  felt  most 
"  sensibly  does  not  arise  primarily  from  the  first 
"  action    of    the    virus    on    the    constitution,  but 
"  that  it  often  comes  on,  if  the  pustule  is  left  to 
"  chance  as  a  secondary  disease."     Jenner's  views 
regarding    the    essentials  both   of    variolation  and 
vaccination  were  that  crude  clear  lymph  united  in  itself 
both  activity  and  safety ;  that  it  gave  variola  or  vaccinia 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  gave  nothing  else  ;  that  it 
should  not  be  stored,  or,  else,  should  stored  be  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  avoid  putrefaction,  and  m  those  days  that 
was  done  by  drying  it ;  that  it  should  be  applied  direct 
and  not  by  pledgets  of  cotton,  though  he  does  not  object 
statedly  to  a  thread  in  a  shallow  incision  ;  that  the 
incision  should  not  be  deep  into  the  fat,  but  ouly  on  the 
skin  so  as  to  rsgulate  the  method  of  absorption  into 
the  'system  ;  that  evil  symptoms  were  due  to  inflam- 
matory or  putrefactive  matter,  discharge  from  ulcers, 
&c,  and  this  statement  applied  alike  to  variolation, 
casual  cow-pox  inoculation,  and  vaccination.  It  appears 
to  me  that  these  opinions  form  a  body  of  doctrine 
showing  that  Jenner  had  thought  very  deeply  over  the 
whole  subject,  and  that  he  had  obtained  very  clear 
views  regarding  the  essentials  both  of  vaccination  and 
variolation. 

Seeing  that  Jenner  has  been  a  good  deal  criti- 
cised, I  might  note  a  passage  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Life  by  Baron  :— "  His  language,  too,  on  scientific 
"  subjects,  though  for  the  most  part  remarkably 
"  simple  and  precise,  was,  on  some  occasions,  of  too 
"  figurative  a  cast.  This  rich  and  flowery  garb  often 
"  seemed  to  overlay  sterling  treasure,  and  by  those 
"  who  could  not  penetrate  below  the  surface  he  has 
"  been  deemed  rather  visionary."  Baron  there  appears 
to  be  criticising  Jenner.    Then  he  adds  in  a  foot-note  : 

"   I  am  glad  to  have  a  confirmation  of  the  above 

"  remarks  from  the  pen  of  his  illustrious  friend,  the 
"  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  'I  remember,'  says  Sir 
"  Humphrey,  'in  1809,  having  had  a  long  conversa- 
"  '  tion  with  the  late  Dr.  Jenner  on  the  habits  of 
"  '  animals.  He  was  original  and  ingenious,  but  I 
"  '  think  was  sometimes  carried  too  far  by  the  remote- 
"  '  ness  of  his  analogies.  We  were  discussing  the 
"  '  possibility  of  the  uses  of  earthworms  to  man.  I 
11  '  was  more  disposed  to  consider  the  dunghill  and 
"  '  putrefaction  as  useful  to  the  worm,  rather  than 
"  '  the  worm  as  an  agent  important  to  man  in  the 
"  '  economy  of  nature,  but  Dr.  Jenner  would  not  allow 
"  '  my  reason.  He  said  the  earthworms,  particularly 
"  '  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  were  much 
"  '  under  and  along  the  surface  of  our  moist  meadow 
"  '  lands,  and  wherever  they  move,  they  leave  a  train 
"  '  of  mucus  behind  them,  which  becomes  manure  to 
"  '  the  plant.  In  this  respect  they  act,  as  the  slug 
"  '  does,  in  furnishing  materials  for  food  to  the  vege- 
"  'table  kingdom,'"  and  then  the  last  lines  are — 
"  '  and  under  the  surface  they  break  the  stiff  clods 
"  '  in  pieces  and  finally  divide  the  soil.' "  Both 
Baron  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  looked  on  this 
as  an  evidence  of  Jenner  being  somewhat  of  a  vision- 


ary. I  would  point  out  how  comparatively  close  that 
last  statement  of  Jenner' s  comes  to  Darwin's  state- 
ment of  the  use  of  earth  worms.  Jennui',  undoubtedly, 
was  a  very  thoughtful  man;  he  was  speculative,  but 
if  you  take  all  these  views  of  his  regarding  vario- 
lation and  vaccination,  his  Use  of  that  sport  of  small- 
pox in  1789,  and  that  remarkable  passage  in  which, 
in  a  way,  he  anticipates  one  of  Darwin's  important 
discoveries,  I  think  you  get  the  view  of  a  man 
to  whose  writings  the  greatest  possible  importance 
should  be  attached. 

24.919.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  really  think  that  was 
in  anticipation  of  Darwin's  earth-worm  theory  ?  — It 
must  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  particular  lines  to 
which  I  am  asking  attention  are  these  last  lines,  that 
"  under  the  surface  they  break  the  stiff  clods  in  pieces 
"  and  finally  divide  the  soil." 

24.920.  He  does  not  mention  any  facts  upon  which 
he  bases  his  theory,  it  is  simply  speculation  ? — Jenner 
lived  in  the  country,  and  was  continually  walking,  no 
doubt,  about  the  meadow  lands,  and  formed  his  opinion, 
I  take  it,  in  just  the  same  way  as  Darwin  would  do. 

Then  there  is  another  point.    At  a  time  when  Jenner 
was  insisting  on  "a  rule  never  to  inoculate"  (which 
here  means  vaccinate),  "  with  matter  after  "  the  eighth 
"  or  ninth  day"  as  stated  in  G.C.  Jenner's  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  of  1802,  Woodville 
declared  that  "  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
"  difference"  between  the  effects  of  vaccine  matter 
taken  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh,  day  ;  and  Pear- 
son held  that  "  no  difference  is  perceived  between  the 
"  effects  of  matter  taken  before  the  red  areola  appears, 
"  and    that  takeD    when   it  is    distinctly  formed, 
"  notwithstanding   the  '  golden  rule  '  (Jenner's)  that 
"  has  been  laid  down,  never  to  use  matter  when  such 
"  areola  is  distinctly  formed."    There  you  have  the 
opinions   of   the  two    chief    vaccinators  (excluding 
Jenner)    in   the   country    in   the   earliest   years  of 
vaccination.    In  1802,  four  years  after  Jenner  wrote 
his  Inquiry,  with  their  enormous  experience,  Wood- 
ville and  Pearson  were   still   absolutely   at   sea  as 
to  the  essentials  of  safe  vaccination  ;  while  Jenner, 
living  in   Gloucester,    in    the   country,   with   a  so 
much   smaller   amount   of  experience,   had  arrived 
at  what   we   now  know   to  be  the  golden  rule  of 
vaccination.     I  take  that  along  with  what  I  have 
already  indicated  as  showing  that  no  opinion  of  Jenner 
should  be  treated  lightly,  and  that  it  will  l.ot  do  to 
pooh  pooh  what  he  has  to  say  in  reference  to  any  part 
of  the  whole  question. 


Mr.  J.  C. 
Mc  Vail,  M  I) 

9  Nov.  1892s 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


24,921.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  you  desire 
to  lay  before  the  Commission  ? — I  think  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  for  me  to  conclude  what  I  had  to 
say  with  reference  to  Jenner.  The  point  I  now  wish 
to  notice  has  reference  to  the  possible  relationship  of 
the  diseases  of  men  and  of  animals  ;  that  is  a  thing  of 


which  he  seemed  to  have  an  idea  in  his  time,  which 
has  only  been  developed  of  recent  years.  I  wish  just 
to  add  that  as  exhibiting  Jenner's  breadth  of  view 
upon  the  subject  of  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  of 
men  and  of  animals. 

M  m  3 


Mr.  J.  C. 
XcVail,M.D. 


16  Nov.  1892. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


Mr.J.C.  24,922.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  that  you 
Mc  Vail,  M.D.  should  keep  your  evidence  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 

 »         actual  facts  relating  to  small-pox  ? — I  shall  endeavour 

16  Nov.  1892.    to  do  so.    Then  I  would  also  wish  to  notice  Jenner's 

 — .      views  with  reference  to  the  proper  mode  of  storing 

lymph.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  matter  had  to  be 
stored  it  should  not  be  kept  in  a  moist  state,  or  be 
exposed  to  a  warm  temperature,  but  should  be  kept 
dry. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  small-pox  by  Ehazes, 
referred  to  at  Question  24,725,  that  is  to  say,  as  to 
Ehazes'  treatment  consisting  in  opening  the  pustules, 
I  had  thought  that  that  was  confined  to  the  opening 
nf  pustules  when  near  a  joint,  but  I  find  from  Green- 
hill's  book,  at  page  57,  that  Ehazes  says  ;— "  All  those 
"  pustules  that  are  very  large  should  be  pricked," 
Then  Holwell  (at  page  35  of  his  book),  notes  with 
surprise  that  the  Brahmins  opened  the  pustules  ;  so 
that  the  treatment  which  Bald  pursued  in  the  10th 
century,  in  England,  was  the  treatment  which  was 
pursued'  both  by  Ehazes  and  by  the  Brahmins.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  Holwell  knew  of  Ehazes'  similar 
treatment.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  done  so  because 
he  is  astonished  at  it  among  the  Brahmins  and  looks 
on  it  as  something  new.  Then  in  my  reply  to  Question 
24,733,  probably  I  have  been  too  hasty  in  assuming 
that  a  poc  on  the  eye  had  no  reference  to  pock  disease. 
Looking  to  Bald's  references  to  pock  disease  it  strikes 
me  that  his  mention  of  a  poc  on  the  eye  may  have 
had  to  do  with  blindness  resulting  from  small-pox. 

24.923.  Do  all  these  remarks  bear  upon  the  general 
statement  of  your  belief  that  small-pox  existed  in 
England  at  a  very  early  period  ?— Tes,  long  before  the 
16th  century. 

I  find  that  the  Commission  have  been  in  doubt  a 
good  while  ago  as  to  a  reference  to  small-pox  hospital 
fatality.  In  my  book  "  Vaccination  Vindicated,"  at 
page  42, 1  say,—"  Coming,  however,  to  the  last  quarter 
"  of  the  century,  Dr.  Woodward  says,  'The  records 
*'  '  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital  show  that  during  the 
"  '  last  25  years  of  last  century  (when  the  patients 
"  '  were  of  course  all  un-vaccinated),  the  death  rate  in 
"  '  the  hospital  was  32  per  cent,  of  the  admissions.'  " 
"When  the  Commission  were  at  that  point  they  could 
not  find  out  who  Dr.  Woodward  was— the  reference  in 
mv  book  is  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  1871.  I  have  since  found  that 
the  authority  appears  to  be  Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Small- 
pox Hospital.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tweedie's  book.  I 
find  that  Dr.  Seaton  also  makes  a  reference  to  it,  and 
gives  the  figure  at  32J  per  cent. 

24.924.  So  that  instead  of  "  Woodward  "  it  should  be 
"  Dr.  Gregory  "  ? — Yes.  Nobody  could  find  out  for  the 
Commission  who  Dr.  Woodward  was,  but  I  now  find  what 
leads  me  to  think  that  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  meant  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  would  be  relying  either  on  the  hospital 
statistics,  or  on  a  statement  regarding  them  by  Wood- 
ville  (not  Woodward)  who  was  physician  to  the  hospital 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Next  speaking  about  the  small-pox  fatality  rates, 
I  may  mention  that  with  regard  to  J'urin's  figures, 
Mr.  Wheeler  made  a  blunder  in  assuming  that  the 
reference  was  to  hospital  cases.  Indeed  they  refer 
to  a  period  nearly  a  quarter-of-a-century  before  the 
London  Small-pox  Hospital  was  opened — at  a  time 
when,  so  far  as  1  can  find,  there  was  nothing  to  be  called 
a  small-pox  hospital  in  England.  In  that  mistake  he 
has  been  followed  by  other  opponents  of  vaccination. 
The  Small-pox  Hospital,  at  one  time  at  King's  Cross, 
now  at  Highgate,  was  opened  in  1746.  For  what 
they  are  worth  I  may  just  mention  the  rates  of  fatality ; 
as  I  have  said  before,  they  are  very  little  worth  in  the 
absence  of  age  incidence,  but  as  the  question  has 
arisen,  I  may  mention  them.  In  the  years  1746  to 
1763,  the  cases  treated  were  6,456,  and  the  deaths  were 
1,634,  the  fatality  being  25"  3  per  cent.  Then  in  the 
last  25  years  of  the  century  the  rate  rose  to  324  per 
cent. :  that  is  according  to  Seaton,  and  the  reference  is 
the  same  as  is  given  by  Gregory.  Prom  1836  to  1851 
the  rate  in  the  same  hospital  fell  to  21  •  9,  and  in  the 
period  from  1852  to  1867  it  fell  to  14  '  6. 

24.925.  (Br.  Collins.)  Where  you  say  "  the  same 
"  hospital,"  was  the  hospital  in  the  same  place  at  the 
time  ?  I  have  just  said  it  is  now  at  Highgate. 

24.926.  Can  you  specify  in  what  year  it  was  removed 
to  Hi^ho-ate  ? — No,  but  that  could  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. 


24.927.  (Chairman.)  During  all  these  periods  is  it 
probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  severer  cases 
of  small-pox  was  admitted  ? — Yes. 

24.928.  So  that  it  would  not  represent  the  general 
fatality  of  small-pox  throughout  England  ? — Probably 
not,  but  in  later  years  I  have  no  doubt  milder  cases 
have  been  coming  in. 

The  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Boards 
were  opened  in  1871.  In  1870-72  the  total  death- 
rate  of  the  London  small-pox  hospitals  in  14,808 
cases  was  18-7  per  cent.  ;  in  1876-80  in  15,171 
cases  it  was  17"6  per  cent.,  and  in  1881  the  rate 
in  the  Deptford  Hospital  out  of  3,185  cases  was 
17'3  par  cent.,  and  in  the  Pulham  Hospital  out  of 
1,752  cases  it  was  14"2  per  cent.  As  I  have  just  said, 
however,  it  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  all  proba- 
bility some  milder  cases  may  have  come  in  of  late 
years.  On  the  other  hand  (and  I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  is  so  or  not)  looking  to  the  frequency  of 
hospital  treatment  now  as  compared  with  former 
times  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  more  very  young 
children  admitted  to  those  hospitals,  and,  of  course, 
that  -would  be  an  element  in  raising  the  average  death 
rate  if  that  is.  so. 

Then  Dr.  Collins  inquired  whether  I  had  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  actual  fatality  under  two  years.  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  find  any,  and  I  have  not 
done  so ;  1  do  not  think  that  in  the  last  century  such 
details  were  gone  into  in  regard  to  children  under  two 
years  of  age.  However,  I  observe  that  P^rcival,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Essays,  published  in  1776,  says 
at  page  99,  "  The  risque  of  receiving  the  natural  small- 
' '  pox  by  infection  appears  to  be  very  great  during  the 
"  second  year  of  life  ;  and  the  fatality  of  the  disease 
"  at  this  period  is  highly  alarming."  That  is  all  I 
have  been  able  to  find.  On  that  account  he  advises 
inoculation  at  two  or  three  months  old. 

24.929.  (Dr.  Collins.)  He  gives  no  figures  ? — No,  I  do 
not  fancy  the  figures  exist. 

24.930.  Do  you  happen  to  have  come  across  the 
figures  of  small-pox  fatality  given  by  Dr.  Farr  in 
McCulloch's  British  Empire,  Vol.  II.,  page  604,  in 
which  he  gives  14,804  cases  and  1,588  deaths,  or  a 
10'7  per  cent,  fatality;  that  was  published  in  1854, 
and  therefore  necessarily  related  to  cases  before  that 
time — are  you  aware  where  he  found  that  ? — No,  I 
have  not  observed  that. 

24.931.  Upon  that  large  number  of  cases  he  gives  a 
fatality  of  10  per  cent,  prior  to  1854 ;  has  that  come 
within  your  reading  ? — No,  but  I  was  going  to  mention 
to  the  Commission  that  since  the  last  time  I  was  here 
I  have  happened  to  come  across  an  account  of  an  epi- 
demic in  Boston,  in  New  England,  in  1753,  where  the 
same  remarkably  low  fatality  existed.  I  just  mention 
that  as  corroborating  the  possibility  of  these  rates. 

Now,  returning  for  a  minute  to  the  question  of  the 
mother  pustule  I  see  that  Chandler  used  the  mother  pus- 
tule in  1767,  but  he  at  the  same  time  scouts  the  mild  re- 
sults allegedby  Houghton  to  have  resulted  from  Sutton's 
treatment,  though  he  himself  uses  a  similar  method. 
Then  Schultz  in  his  woi'k  pirblished  in  1767  writes  thus  : 
"  It  is  all  the  same  if  the  matter  is  taken  either  from  the 
"  natural  or  inoculated  disease,  provided  only  the  pus- 
"  tules  are  well  filled  with  a  yellow  matter.  The  old 
"  women  " — that  refers  to  the  Greek  women — "  be- 
"  lieved  that  the  matter  of  an  inoculated  pock  was 
"  not  powerful  enough,  but  Pylarini  soon  found  the 
"  error  of  that  opinion.  Mr.  Eanby,  one  of  the  ser- 
"  geant  surgeons  to  the  King  of  England,  has  found 
"  that  the  matter  possessed  the  same  efficacy  to  the 
"  fifth  in  rotation,  from  its  being  taken  from  the 
"  natural  disease.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  has  experienced 
"  the  same;  another  told  him  that  he  found  the  matter 
"  as  good  the  seventh  or  eighth  which  certainly  might 
"  be  extended  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  hundred 
"  time."  I  find  in  1767  that  Langton  opposed  the 
use  of  the  mother  pustule,  doing  so  on  the  theo- 
retical ground  that  that  was  not  a  proper  discharge. 
"  The  present  practice,"  he  says,  "  is  to  to  take  the 
"  matter  from  the  incision,  the  fourth  day  after  the 
"  incision  is  made  ;  by  this  means  you  have  a  conta 
"  gious  caustic  water  instead  of  a  laudable  pus,  and  a 
"  slight  ferment  in  the  lymph  is  raised,  producing  a 
"  few  watery  blotches  in  the  place  of  a  perfect  exten- 
"  sion  of  the  variolous  matter."  It  appears  from  this  ex- 
tract that  his  objections  were  theoretical.  From  Crook- 
shank,  page  3,  Volume  1,  I  find  that  in  Circassia  the 
mother  pustule  was  not  used ;  and  at  Constantinople 
the  same  remark  applies  ;  they  took  a  fresh  and  kindly 
pock  from  one  ill  of  this  distemper  ;  they  did  not  use 
the  mother  pustule  then.     At  page  7  of  the  same 
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volume  Pylarini  does  not  appear  to  describe  the  mother 
pustule  ;  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  use  of  it,  and 
from  Eussell's  account  of  the  practice  in  Turkey  and 
Asia  it  appears  not  to  have  been  used  there. 

24.932.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  you  quoting 
Crookshank  there  or  the  actual  author  ? — I  am  referring 
to  the  quotations  given  by  Crookshank  from  the  actual 
authors.  According  to  the  same  work,  in  North  Africa 
the  mother  pustule  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used. 
I  have  not  seen  any  reference  in  any  of  the  evidence 
to  Oullen's  opinion  upon  the  point.  In  Thomson's 
edition  of  Cullen,  published  in  1827,  in  the  course  of 
a  number  of  directions  for  variolation  he  says,  "  Lastly, 
"  by  taking  the  matter  from  such  persons  as  soon  as 
"  it  has  appeared  in  the  pustules,  either  in  the  part 
"  inoculated  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body."  He  is  a 
late  authority  and  makes  it  a  matter  of  choice. 

24.933.  (Gjwirman.)  Do  you  deduce  from  all  those 
facts  that  it  was  a  point  of  small  importance  whether 
it  was  matter  taken  from  the  mother  pustule  or  any 
other  pustule  ? — Yes,  I  deduce  that  it  was  never  looked 
upon  as  playing  any  serious  part  in  inoculation  ;  that 
the  inoculators  did  not  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. As  regards  the  results  of  inoculation  the  question 
of  the  mother  pustule  came  up  in  connexion  with  the 
Brahmin  practice.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
what  Holwell  says  as  to  the  results  which  the  Brah- 
mins obtained:  "Of  the  multitudes  I  have  seen 
'•  inoculated  in  that  country  the  number  of  pustules 
"  had  seldom  been  less  than  50,  and  hardly  ever  ex- 
"  ceeded  200."  It  is  obvious  there  that  a  single  local 
pustule  was  not  at  all  a  common  result.  Then  it  hap- 
pens that  Scheuchzer  who  followed  Jurin  as  an  annual 
reporter  on  inoculation  (his  was  a  book  I  had  not  been 
able  to  get  before)  gives  the  actual  results  of  the  first  897 
cases  of  inoculation  in  this  country.  The  number  of 
persons  inoculated  was  897  ;  there  is  a  table  of  them. 

24.934.  When  was  the  operation  performed  ? — These 
were  the  first  that  were  done  ;  from  1722  onwards.  The 
reference  is  mainly  to  the  cases  collected  by  Jurin.  Of 
the  897  he  says  that  845  had  the  small-pox  by  inociilation; 
then  he  says  that  13  had  an  imperfect  small-pox,  and 
that  in  the  remaining  39  there  was  no  effect.  Seeing 
that  he  distinguishes  the  "  small-pox  by  inoculation  " 
from  "  an  imperfect  small-pox"  it  would  appear  that 
845  out  of  897  had  a  fair  amount  of  the  disease. 

24.935.  (Mr.  Bright.)  He  does  not  say  how  many 
died  ? — That  is  stated. 

24.936.  How  many  of  the  845  died  ? — "  Suspected  to 
"  have  died"  out  of  the  897,  17;  he  simply  says 
"  suspected"  meaning  that  other  causes  came  in  to  raise 
a  doubt.  Ring  mentions  at  pages  104  and  105,  "  Of 
"  509  patients  whose  cases  are  recorded  in  the  tabular 
"  statements  annexed  to  his  report  by  Dr.  Woodville, 
"  207  were  exempt  from  pirstules  ;  a  circumstance  of 
"  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  benign  character  of  the 
"  cow-pox  in  comparison  of  the  small-pox  ;  in  which  a 
"  case  without  eruptions  is  so  rare  an  occurrence  that  a 
"  physician  from  the  country  lately  mentioned  it 
"  at  the  Lyceum  Medicuin  Londinense  as  an  extra- 
"  ordinary  phenomenon,  having  only  once  met  with  it 
"  in  his  practice." 

With  regard  to  Dimsdale's  method,  and  whether 
he  altered  it  as  to  the  matter  he  selected :  in 
his  third  edition  of  "  The  present  System  of  Inocu- 
"  lation  of  Small-Pox,"  published  in  1767,  (I  men- 
tion the  third  edition  simply  because  it  is  that 
which  I  happen  to  have)  ;  he  says  he  "  gives  a 
"  ]U'cference  to  matter  taken  during  the  eruptive 
"  fever."  Then  in  his  last  work,  the  "  Tracts,"  pub- 
lished in  1781,  he  is  describing  his  inoculations  in 
Russia,  in  which,  of  course,  he  would  take  every 
possible  precaution,  as  he  desired  to  do  what  was 
safest  looking  to  the  high  position  of  the  people  he 
was  dealing  with,  and  to  his  own  reputation  in  the 
matter.  He  says,  "  In  the  case  of  the  two  cadets,  the 
"  matter  for  their  inoculation  was  taken  from  a  child 
"  of  a  poor  man  in  the  suburbs  of  Petersburg,  who, 
"  according  to  my  son's  relation,  was  pretty  full  of  a 
"  distinct  kind  of  small-pox,  which  was  then  near  the 
"  crisis,  and  the  child  seemed  free  from  danger,  except 
"  what  might  happen  from  improper  treatment." 
At  page  39  we  have  an  account  of  his  inocula- 
tion of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  He  says,  "  The 
"  child  I  had  fixed  upon  as  the  most  proper  subject, 
"  and  on  whom  the  small-pox  just  began  to  appear, 
"  was  then  asleep  ;"  that  was  also  from  the  eruption. 
At  page  103  he  says,  "  I  know  of  no  better  or  more 
"  certain  method  than  that  which  I  followed  in  my 
"  own  ncighbovn'hood,  by  inoculating  all  the  inhabi- 


"  tants  of  a  village,  who  had  never  had  the  small-pox  jrr  j 
"  on  the  same  day."    Clearly  such  an  amount   of  McVuil 

matter  as  is  here  indicated  could  not  have  been  got  on   ! 

the  same  day  even  from  a  great  many  mother  pustules,    ig  jj0t 

And  at  page  109,  talking  generally  of  what  goes  before,  

he  says  "  These  were  my  sentiments  in  1768,  and  I  see 
"  no  reason  to  alter  them  at  present."  That  is  a 
general  statement,  and  does  not  refer  specifically  to 
the  mother'  pustule,  for  he  is  not  discussing  that  in 
particular. 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  as  to  the 
different  forms  of  modified  pox  existing  in  the  last 
century;  I  think  it  is  possible  to  make  out  that  they 
could  not  all  be  chicken-pox.  There  are  two  poxes 
— horn-pox  and  stone- pox,  whose  names  suggest  thai; 
they  were  papular  and  not  filled  with  fluid  matter. 
Thomson  writes  thus  :  "  Sennertus  in  the  second 
"  volume  of  his  works  (Lib.  4.  cap.  12)  gives  a 
"  fuller  description  of  the  varieties  of  small-pox 
"'  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  any  preceding 
"  author,  and  mentions  several  of  these  varieties  by 
'*  names  which  have  continued  to  be  used  to  our 
"  own  times,  such  as  the  stone-pox,  the  wind-pox, 
"  and  sheep-pox.  The  description  which  this  author 
"  has  given  of  the  sheep-pox  and  wind-pox,  both 
"  of  which  he  says  were  by  some  termed  crystalli, 
"  resembles  almost  in  every  particular  that  which 
"  has  since  been  given  of  the  chicken-pox."  But 
then  there  remains  the  stone-pox.  He  quotes  Van 
Swieten  as  referring  to  a  bastard  small-pox,  "  I 
"  have  observed  three  kinds  of  this  bastard  small-pox. 
"  They  are  generally  preceded  by  a  little  slight  fever, 
"  sometimes  only  by  a  little  faintness,  and  a  spon- 
"  taneous  lassitude.  Then  prominent  red  pimples 
"  break  out  here  and  there  on  the  skin,  sometimes  the 
"  first  day,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  second  or  third  ; 
"  and  sometimes  these  pimples  immediately  harden,  dry 
"  up,  and  fall  off.  These  pimples  the  common  people 
"  in  this  country  generally  call  the  stone-pox."  He 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  occasionally  at  the  apex 
there  is  a  little  thin  lymph,  and  that  they  are  then 
called  the  water-pox.  Willan  also  refers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  horn-pox ;  he  is  quoted  here  by  Thomson  at 
page  154  of  his  Reports  upon  the  diseases  in  London 
published  in  1801.  At  page  319  of  that  work  Dr.  Willan 
says:  "When  the  small-pox  and  vaccine  disease  had 
"  been  inoculated  about  the  same  time,  the  eruptions 
"  were,  in  all  the  cases  I  saw  at  the  (small-pox)  hospi- 
"  tal,  of  the  species  vulgarly  termed  horn-pock,  being 
"  hard  and  semi-transparent.  They  contained  little 
"  fluid,  and,  though  of  long  duration,  did  not  maturate, 
"  or  break  by  suppuration.  Whether,"  he  adds,  "  we 
"  should,  from  these  premises,  infer  that  the  two 
"  diseases,  when  communicated  together,  limit  each 
"  other's  operation  on  the  human  body,  so  that  the 
"  small-pox  may  be  checked  or  the  vaccine  disease  be 
"  variolated  by  inoculation,"  and  so  on,  he  discusses 
the  hypothetical  question. 

24,937.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  is  his  conclusion  about 
these  cases  ? — I  will  finish  the  quotation,  "  so  that  the 
"  small-pox  may  be  checked,  or  the  vaccine  disease  be 
"  variolated  by  inoculation,  by  exposure  to  an  infected 
"  atmosphere,  &c.,or  whether,  as  I  before  ventured  to 
"  conjecture,  they  go  through  their  course  in  the  same 
"  person,  at  the  same  time,  without  influencing  each 
"  other,  must  be  decided  by  farther  experience." 
Another  writer  on  this  question  is  Bryce.  Bryce  in  1819 
was  of  opinion:  (1.)  "That  a  second  attack  of  small- 
"  pox,  whether  the  person  had  undergone  the  disease 
"  by  inoculation  or  by  natural  infection,  has  at  all  times 
"  been  a  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  at 
"  present  generally  imagined.  (2.)  That  these  second 
"  attacks  of  small-pox  have  been  in  general  more  mild 
"  than  the  first  attacks  ;  and  that  the  horn-pock,  and 
"  stone-pock,  names  known  long  before  the  days  of 
"  vaccination,  occurring  after  small-pox  are  really  to 
"  be  considered  as  second  attacks  of  that  disease."  I 
have  already  noted  that  Jenner  mentions  what  is  called 
a  mild  variety  of  small-pox.  Monro  primus  also  speaks 
of  "  bastard  kinds  of  small-pcx."  According  to  Thom- 
son Hufeland  speaks  of  verrucose,  warty,  or  swine-pox, 
so  that  he  seems  to  use  the  word  swine-pox  as  equivalent 
to  verrucose  or  warty  pox.  Another  writer,  Gideon 
Harvey,  distinguishes  swine-pox  from  chicken-pox.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  we  may  say  there  were  two 
classes  of  these  poxes,  the  first  class  papular,  probably 
all  variolous ;  a  second  class  with  fluid  contents  of 
which  some  were  probably  variolous,  and  some  rari- 
i  ellar.  A  very  careful  observer  was  Cross,  of  Norwich. 
In  his  book  on  the  Norwich  Epidemic  (1820 1  he  dis- 
cusses the  terminology  of  these  diseases.  The  terms 
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Mr.  J,  C.  ne  proposes  have  not  come  into  use,  but  his  sepa- 
McVad,  M.D.  ration  of  the  two  classes  of  these  poxes  is  interest- 
"  ing.  He  says,  "  I  propose,  therefore,  to  make  two 
IC  Nov.  1892.  n  divisiona  of  varicella,  naming  each  according  to  the 
"  structure  of  the  eruption.  1.  Varicella  cellulosa  . 
"  The  fluid  of  the  eruption  contained  mostly  in  sepa- 
"  rate  cells ;  the  pocks  often  depressed  in  the  centre, 
"  bat  sometimes  presenting  only  conoidal  and  firm 
"  vesicles  placed  upon  a  thickened  basis  of  the  cutis  ; 
"  incrustation  taking  place,  without  secondary  fever, 
"  at  various  periods  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
"  day ;  scabs  mostly  flat  and  circular,  and  on  falling 
"  ofl'  leaving  tubercular  elevations,  or  convex  surfaces 
"  of  the  cutis.  It  is  produced  by  the  variolous  conta- 
"  gion,  occurs  sometimes  after  natural  and  inoculated 
"  small-pox,  but  more  frequently  after  cow-pox.  Its 
•''  contagion  may  give  rise  to  small-pox  in  those  liable 
"  to  that  disorder,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  inoculated, 
"  producing  sometimes  regular  small-pox,  and  at 
"  others  an  incomplete  and  non-protecting  disease. 
"  (Synonyma:  Stone-pock,  horn-pock,  modified  small- 
"  pox,  pemphygus  variolodes  solidescens,  chicken-pox, 
"  varicella)."  The  second  sort  he  calls  "varicella 
bullosa,"  and  of  this  he  says,  "  The  fluid  everywhere 
"  contained  in  vesicles  composed  of  one  cavity ;  the 
"  covering  of  the  contained  fluid  delicate  and  easily 
"  broken  ;  drying  into  small  irregular  crusts  from  the 
' '  third  to  fifth  day,  and  on  falling  off,  leaving  in  every 
"  part  a  plane  surface  of  the  cuticle  ;  rarely  leaving 
"  pits,  except  from  scratching,  when  the  scars  are 
"  large  and  lighter  in  colour  than  the  surrounding 
*'  skin.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  eruption  proceed  from 
"  the  variolous  contagion ;  certain  that  it  does  not 
"  give  rise  to  small-pox,  and  that  it  maintains  the 
"  same  character  in  all  classes,  whether  occurring 
"  before  or  after  cow-pox  and  small-pox ;  very  con- 
"  tagious  and  affecting  a  majority  of  people  once 
"  during  life,  probably  not  communicable  by  inocula- 
41  tion.  (Synonyma:  Crystals;  water-pox,  varicella, 
•'  chicken-pox,  pemphygus  variolodes  vesicularis,  mild 
"  vesicular  small-pox.)"  It  appears  to  me  that  that 
defines  admirably  the  two  classes,  the  one  a  modified 
variola,  and  the  other  a  specifically  different  disease. 

Then  Munro  talking  of  some  eruptions  which  occurred 
in  Edinburgh,  says,  "  If  the  eruption  had  been  that  of 
' '  the  chicken-pox,  those  children  who  had  been  vacci- 
"  nated  would  have  been  equally  subject  to  the  com- 
"  plaint  as  those  who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  This 
"  eruption  was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  small- 
"  pox,  for  in  many  of  the  above  instances  the  confluent 
"  small-pox  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
"  family  as  this  eruptive  disorder  which  followed 
"  vaccination;  and  besides,  this  eruptive  disorder 
"  was  comparatively  more  rare  amongst  children  who 
"  had  been  previously  vaccinated.  The  eruption  was 
"  preceded  by  more  severe  febrile  symptoms  and  by 
"  febrile  symptoms  of  a  more  determined  duration 
"  than  those  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
"  chicken-pox.  The  eruption  in  many  of  the  cases 
"  was  confluent,  which  very  rarely  happens  in  the 
"  chicken-pox.  The  pimples  had  the  same  form,  and 
"  were  filled  by  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  and  followed 
"  the  same  progress  as  those  of  the  small-pox." 

Moore,  who  was,  of  course,  a  supporter  of  vacci- 
nation, writes  this:  "Little  attention  was  formerly 
"  paid  to  many  insignificant  eruptions,  which  this 
"  controversy  now  magnifies  into  importance.  When 
"  a  physician  was  consulted  for  a  patient  who  felt 
"  indisposed  and  had  a  pustular  eruption,  the  first 
"  inquiry  was,  Has  the  patient  had  the  small-pox  or 
"  the  chicken-pox?  If  he  had  passed  through  both, 
"  the  actual  complaint  was  sometimes  named  the 
"  swine-pox  or  an  anomalous  rash.  No  one  ever 
"  presumed  to  say  that  these  were  cases  of  small-pox. 
"  But  at  present  it  is  said,  here  is  small-pox  after 
"  vaccination." 

Looking  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
I  cannot  give  chapter  and  verse  for  every  impression 
that  has  made  upon  me,  but  generally  the  conclusions 
are  :  (1.)  That  in  Jurin's  day  and  before  inoculation 
had  been  at  all  freely  adopted,  these  anomalous  poxes 
were  not  taken  much  notice  of.  If  they  were  concur- 
rent with  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  they  were 
liable,  if  occurring  in  babies  or  persons  who  were 
not  known  to  have  had  small-pox,  to  be  claimed  as 
the  equivalent  of  small-pox ;  but  if  they  occurred 
in  persons  who  were  already  pitted  with  small-pox 
they  were  liable  to  be  termed  spurious  small-pox.  (2.) 
That  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
the  post-Suttonian  days,  when  attempts  had  to  be  made 


to  define  chicken-pox,  modified  small-pox  was  beginning 
to  be  taken  more  serious  account  of ;  it  was  denied  the 
name  of  small-pox  when  observed  in  persons  who  were 
known  to  have  been  previously  successfully  inoculated. 
It  was  called  as  before  "spurious,"  if  it  occurred  in 
persons  who  were  already  scarred  by  small-pox.  And 
as  before  it  was  hoped  to  be  small-pox  if  it  occurred  in 
persons  who  were  not  known  to  have  previously  had 
the  disease  naturally  or  by  inoculation.  (3.)  That  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  in  Jenner's  time, 
and  after  his  time,  the  question  had  become  a  matter 
of  controvei-sy.  These  eruptions  were  specially  denied 
to  be  small-pox  when  they  occurred  in  persons  who 
were  known  to  have  been  previously  successfully  vac- 
cinated. In  our  own  day  we  see  a  good  deal  of  such 
eruptions  as  post-vaccinal  modified  small-pox.  That 
is  how  the  whole  subject  impresses  itself  upon  me. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mission is  the  fatality  of  second  small-pox,  in  reply 
to  a  question  of  Dr.  Collins,  Question  24,854,  "  Was 
"  there  a  fatality  of  25  percent.  ?  "  The  information  is 
scanty.  Seaton,  at  pages  203-4  of  his  book,  gives 
167  cases  and  36  deaths,  equal  to  21 '5  per  cent.  At 
page  266  he  quotes  Mar  son's  experience  of  19  per  cent., 
and  he  also  refers  to  the  Epidemiological  Society's 
Inquiry,  1851,  where  in  over  200  cases  the  fatality  of 
second  small-pox  was  8'3  per  cent.  I  fancy  the  varia- 
tions a  good  deal  depend  upon  what  is  included  as 
second  small-pox.  If  there  were  a  doubtful  rash  some 
people  would  say  it  was  second  small-pox,  while  others 
would  hold  that  it  was  not.  On  the  whole  these  fatalities 
appear  to  me  to  be  really  low,  partly  because  being 
second  small-pox  it  is  probable  that  the  cases  occurred 
at  a  comparatively  high  range  of  ages,  and  not  at  the 
most  favourable  ages. 

Then  you  asked  yourself,  Sir,  a  question  about  the 
prevalence  of  second  small-pox.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
any  numerical  statement.  Seaton  at  page  202  of  his 
Handbook  discusses  the  question  pretty  fully  ;  I  need 
only  refer  to  that,  I  think,  without  reading  it. 

24.938.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  understand  it  to  be  your 
view  that  the  amount  of  fatality  of  second  small-pox 
depends  more  upon  the  age  than  upon  the  fact  of  a 
previous  attack  of  small-pox  ? — No,  1  think  that  in  all 
cases  of  small-pox,  whether  primary  or  secondary, 
the  age  is  to  be  taken  as  an  element ;  but  I  think  that 
in  second  small-pox  the  question  of  fatality  must  be 
speculative  to  some  extent ;  still  I  would  suppose  that 
in  second  small-pox  over  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
fatality  would  be  low,  if  you  really  include  all  modified 
poxes  which  followed  small- pox. 

24.939.  What  would  you  understand  numerically  by 
"  low  fatality  "  in  that  connection  ? — I  could  not  go 
beyond  the  statement  that  I  would  expect  it  to  be 
lower  than  the  average  fatality  of  first  small-pox. 

24.940.  That,  in  your  opinion,  being  ? — That  in 

my  opinion  varying  with  every  age.  I  have  not  got 
the  figures  with  me  but  they  are  in  the  text  books — 
a  high  fatality  up  to  five  years,  then  lower  from  five  to 
10  years,  still  lower  to  15  years  and  then  rising. 

24.941.  Averaging  what  for  all  ages  p — I  have  al- 
ready gone  fully  into  that  question.  I  understand 
that  I  have  already  explained  to  the  Commission  that 
averages  at  all  ages  are  practically  worthless. 

24.942.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Tou  mean  averages 
taken  over  all  ages  ? — Yes,  averages  taken  over  all 
ages. 

24.943.  As  distinguished  from  averages  taken  over 
groups  of  ages  ? — Yes,  the  valuable  figures  are  those 
where  the  ages  are  given,  but  if  you  take  a  thonsand  cases 
and  compare  them  with  another  thousand  cases  no  use- 
ful comparison  can  be  made  unless  the  ages  corre- 
spond generally,  that  is  to  say,  unless  there  are 
certain  per  -centages  under  five  and  from  five  to  10, 
and  so  on. 

24.944.  (Dr.  Collins.)  As  a  matter  of  interest  apart 
from  fallacy  have  you  calculated  the  fatality  at  all 
ages  of  first  small-pox  p — No,  I  have  not ;  it  would  be 
one  thing  for  the  last  century  and  another  thing  for 
this  century.    I  have  not  made  the  calculation. 

24.945.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the 
frequently  repeated  statement  that  one  in  six  or  eight 
was  the  fatality  of  the  last  century  would  be  inaccurate  P 
— I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  reference  to  the  one  in 
eight ;  I  have  not  met  with  that. 

24.946.  Have  you  met  with  one  in  six  p — Yes. 
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24  947.  Then  will  you  kindly  answer  the  question 
with  reference  to  the  one  in  six  ? — I  would  think  that 
the  one  in  six  was  very  largely  founded  on  Jurin's 
figures;  that  Jurin's  figures  were  taken  as  the  only 
collected  statistics  on  the  subject  and  taken  as 
establishing  the  fact,  and  that  most  people  afterwards 
simply  repeated  Jurin  and  founded  on  him.  I  have 
through  my  note  books  here  and  there  information 
regarding  particular  rates,  but  only  scattered  notes  of 
occasional  outbreaks.  I  am  afraid  they  would  not 
throw  much  light  upon  the  general  question. 

24.948.  You  would  prefer  to  leave  the  fatality  of 
first  small-pox  in  the  last  century  unstated  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned  in  regard  to  all  ages  P — If  the 
question  is  important,  and  if  the  facts  can  be  got,  I 
would  prefer  to  get  all  possible  facts  for  all  ages  that 
are  actually  given,  and  to  put  them  in  as  a  statement 
so  far  as  they  can  be  got ;  to  find  out  if  I  could, 
from  any  source,  how  many  cases  were  recorded 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  10,  and  how  many  deaths, 
and  the  same  between  10  and  15,  and  so  on. 

24.949.  Have  you  done  so  ? — No. 

24.950.  Are  you  unable  to  do  so  ? — I  have  not  had 
the  question  before  me,  and  have  not  made  the 
attempt.  Tou  asked  me  in  regard  to  cases  under  two 
years.  Since  last  week  I  have  not  met  with  any  in- 
formation, but  I  would  think  it  possible  that  figures 
could  be  got  over  two  years,  though  none  might  be 
got  under.  I  have  not  attempted  to  look  into  that 
question. 

24.951.  Do  I  understand  that  you  desire  not  to  make 
any  numerical  statement  as  to  the  all-age  fatality  in 
the  last  century  from  first  small-pox  P— I  take  it  that 
at  present  I  should  be  unable  to  do  so,  because  I  have 
not  been  looking  into  that  matter.  If  I  can  get  any 
facts  I  will  bring  them  before  the  Commission,  but 
until  then  I  should  not  like  to  speak  upon  the  point. 

24.952.  I  understand  that  so  far  you  have  not  in- 
vestigated that  point  ? — So  far  I  have  not  investigated 
that  point. 

24.953.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  gave  your  reasons 
for  believing  that  Juriu's  statistics  were  questionable  ? 
—Yes. 

24.954.  That  he  omitted  the  cases  below  two  years, 
and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

24.955.  And  you  say  that  the  statement  of  the  other 
writers  in  your  view  is  mainly  founded  on  Jurin's 
statistics  P — Yes. 

24.956.  But  you  have  not  substituted  any  figure  for 
his  one  in  six  ? — No. 

24.957.  You  do  not  think  that  one  in  six  is  trust- 
worthy, but  you  have  not  substituted  any  other  figure 
for  it  ? — That  is  so. 

24.958.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  you  think  you 
might  be  able  to  do  so  ;  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  inquire  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  do 
so.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  if  I  find  anything  I 
will  lay  it  before  the  Commission. 

24.959.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Would  you  go  so  far, 
without  giving  a  numerical  statement,  as  to  say 
whether  you  think  one  in  six  is  too  high  or  too  low  ? — 
I  would  reason  that  one  in  six  is  much  too  low  on 
account  of  the  omission  of  the  deaths  under  two  years. 

24.960.  You  cannot  say  to  what  extent  that  needs 
correction  ;  you  cannot  give  us  any  numbers  in  correc- 
tion of  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  made  the  attempt  at  all. 

24,960a.  (Br.  Collins.)  Then  the  correction  of  the 
one  in  six,  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  make  the  rate 
higher,  depends  upon  taking  into  consideration  the 
fatality  under  two  years  ? — The  correction  of  Jurin's 
figures  depends  upon  that. 

24.961.  And,  I  understand,  that  although  you  have 
instituted  a  search  you  are  unable  to  supply  us  with  a 
table  showing  the  fatality  of  cases  under  two  years 
during  the  last  century  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have- 
instituted  a  search.  I  have  been  busy  going  on  with 
my  evidence,  and  I  have  kept  my  eyes  open,  but  I  look 
upon  the  search  as  almost  hopeless  so  far  as  concerns 
cases  under  two  years  of  age. 
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24.962.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  gave  one  or  tv 
statements  upon  that  point  p — Yes,  so  far  as  I  could. 

24.963.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  suppose  if  wc 
take  Haygarth's  results  Jurin's  estimate  would  be 
much  below  the  truth.  Haygarth,  I  think,  said  that 
one  fourth  of  all  the  deaths  were  under  one  year.  You 
have  quoted  it  in  your  evidence  ? — Haygarth  says  that 
of  all  the  deaths  between  two  and  five  years  more  than 
half  were  due  to  small-pox. 

24.964.  I  am  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  small-pox. 
of  which  he  gives  the  statistics  in  his  paper.  He  gives 
the  total  deaths  and  he  gives  the  deaths  at  certain 
ages,  under  one  year  being  one  of  the  ages  which  he 
gives  ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  deaths  under 
one  year  amounted  to  one  fourth  of  the  total  deaths  ? 
— Quite  so;  but  that,  of  course,  does  not  give  the 
rate  of  fatality  per  cases ;  it  tells  you  the  proportion 
of  cases  under  ono  year  to  the  total  cases  of  small- 
pox. 

24.965.  But  you  have  the  fatality  in  Jurin's  cases 
above  two  years  ;  is  not  that  your  argument  P — Jurin's 
cases  refer  to  the  fatality  above  two  years. 

24.966.  And  you  have  the  relation  of  the  cases 
over  two  years  to  the  total  deaths  over  two  years 
if  that  will  enable  you  to  say  whether  the  correc- 
tion is  in  one  direction  or  the  other  p — It  strikes 
me  to  suggest  whether  you  would  not  require  the  cases 
under  two  years  in  order  to  tell  the  fatality. 

24.967.  If  the  deaths  in  Chester  under  one  year  were 
a  quarter  of  the  deaths  over  one  year,  then  surely  the 
elimination  of  all  the  deaths  under  two  years  from  your 
calculated  rate  of  fatality,  must  render  the  rate  of 
fatality  so  given  below  what  is  the  true  fatality  for  all 
ages  ? — Quite  so. 

24.968.  And  considerably  below  ? — Yes. 

24.969.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  That  is  what  you  argued 
before,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  absence  of  the  deaths 
under  two  years  of  age  must  considerably  lower  the  rate 
of  fatality. 

24.970.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  goes  to  show 
that  the  correction  must  at  all  events  be  something 
considerable  ? — It  must  be  something  considerable. 
We  added  up  a  number  of  figures  for  a  number 
of  populations,  and  we  found  that  for  every 
19,000  deaths  over  two  years,  there  were  17,000  deaths 
under  two  years,  and  at  the  present  day  we  know  that 
the  fatality  of  small-pox  under  two  years  of  age  is  very 
high,  and  we  had  that  statement  which  I  quoted  from 
Percival  pointing  out  that  the  age  from  one  to  two 
is  a  particularly  fatal  age.  I  quoted  that  with  regard 
to  Dr.  Collins's  question. 

24.971.  (Chairman.)  Then  what  is  the  next  point 
you  desire  to  lay  before  us  ? — My  next  point  has  not 
possibly  a  very  close  connection  with  the  subject,  but 
it  was  raised  on  the  last  occasion — as  to  the  inocula- 
bility  of  chicken-pox. 

24.972.  Will  that  bear  upon  the  question  of  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox? — No,  it  is  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  Dr.  Collins,  but  1  do  not  think  it  has 
a  very  close  relationship  to  the  question.  Bryce 
saw  or  made  13  experiments  on  the  inoculability  of 
chicken-pox,  and  Cross  says  at  page  170  of  his  book  that 
these  were  made  without  having  l  produced  even  a 
vesicle  upon  the  arm  where  the  ichor  was  inserted. 
Then  from  Zeimssen's  Cyclopaedia,  I  get  the  statement 
of  Thomas,  that  "  Varicella  occurs  sporadically  or 
"  epidemically  without  connexion  with  variola ;  is 
"  almost  annual,  or  even  semi-annual  in  large  cities, 
"  individual  cases  being  nearly  always  present  though 
"  small-pox  is  absent  for  years.  According  to  Hesse's 
"  compilation,  inoculation  produced  no  result  in  87 
"  cases  ;  in  17  was  followed  by  a  merely  local,  and  in 
"  nine  by  a  general  eruption."  As  regards  the  suc- 
cessful cases  "  they  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
"  spontaneous  transmission  in  the  usual  way ;  in  the 
"  next  place  the  nature  of  the  resulting  eruption 
"  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  varicella  virus  takes 
"  no  part  in  its  genesis  ;  and  finally  it  should  be  re- 
"  membered  that  whera  the  results  were  merely  local, 
"  no  further  attempt  was  made  at  inoculation,  as 
"  especially  noticed  by  Wunderlich."  Trousseau 
says  chicken-pox  is  not  incculable  or  at  all  events  my 
"  attempts  to  inoculate  it  have  been  a  failure." 

24.973.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  May  I  ask,  do  you  doubt  that 
all  infectious  diseases  which  are  communicable  in  that 
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way  are  inoculable  if  you  got  the  true  virus  ?— No. 
The  present  question  rather  is  as  to  the  distinction  of 
a  disease,  chicken-pox,  from  all  the  modified  forms  of 
small-pox  and  I  suggested  on  my  last  examination, 
that  one-  distinction  was  that  chicken-pox  as  we  under- 
stand it  is  a  non-inoculable  disease,  whereas  small-pox 
is  an  inoculable  disease. 

24.974.  Do  you  believe  that  chicken-pox  is  uninocu- 
lable  ?— I  would  not  be  astonished  any  day  to  hear  that 
by  some  method  of  inoculation  it  had  succeeded. 

24.975.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  you  mean 
is  that  the  same  method  which  is  successful  as  applied 
to  small-pox  has  certainly  failed  with  regard  to  chicken- 
pox  ?— It  has  hitherto  failed  except  with  these  cases  of 
Hesse's  criticised  by  Thomas,  in  which  he  records  a 
certain  proportion  of  success.  Then  I  see  that  Collie 
and  Gee,  the  one  in  Quain's  dictionary,  and  the  other  m 
Eeynold's  "System  of  Medicine,"  agree  with  those 
views. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  look  thoroughly  over  the 
proofs  of  last  day's  evidence,  but,  in  regard  to  the 
measure  of  protection  by  small-pox  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  time  would  be  an  important  element  in  the 
case ;  that  if  you  take  a  long  interval  after  the  first 
protection,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  protection, 
you  will  find  in  all  probability  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  protection  by  a  severe  and  protection  by  a 
very  mild  attack.  But  immediately  after  the  first 
attack  very  likely  there  would  be  protection  even 
irom  a  very  mild  attack.  What  I  was  founding  on 
was  to  a  great  extent  Bhazes'  opinion,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  fall  in  with  what  one  would  naturally 
think :  "  That  small-pox  is  most  likely  to  recur  upon 
"  those  who  have  passed  through  it  when  young,  and 
"  in  a  mild  form."  And  Boerhaave  makes  the  general 
statement  "  that  a  person  who  has  had  the  distinct 
"  small-pox  may  afterwards  suffer  from  the  confluent ; 
"  but-  that  he  who  had  had  the  confluent  small-pox 
"  first  can  never  again  be  affected."  The  notion,  too, 
seems  to  agree  best  with  Klein's  speculation  regarding 
the  method  by  which  one  attack  of  a  disease  confers 
immunity  against  a  second— by  the  contagion  producing 
in  the  blood  a  poison  fatal  to  its  own  species  ;  in  which 
view  the  more  severe  the  disease  the  greater  might 
the  amount  of  poison  be,  and  the  greater  the  resulting 
immunity;  but  again  the  question  of  time  comes  in. 
I  confess  that  on  looking  since  last  week  for  evidence 
in  support  of  my  speculation  I  have  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  I  had  hoped.  Of  course  in  Thomson's 
appendix  to  his  work  there  is  very  little  support  for 
the  position  I  took,  but  for  the  purpose  he  was  engaged 
in  be  had  to  show  cases  of  undeniable  second  small- 
pox ;  he  had  to  prove  it  to  people  who  did  not 
believe  in  it,  and  he  had  to  show  severe  cases, 
both  of  first  and  second  small-pox,  of  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  Still  there  do  seem  to  be  a 
number  of  instances  of  severe  small-pox  occurring 
after  first  small-pox.  Then  in  Zeimssen's  Cyclopasdia 
Curschmann  says  :  "  It  is  said  that  in  general  a  violent 
"  attack  of  small-pox  is  a  better  prohibition  against 
"  future  attacks  than  a  mild  one,  and  for  extreme 
"  cases  this  statement  is  perhaps  true."  That  is  all 
the  length  he  will  go.  If  we  go  to  analogy  I  do 
not  find  that  Trousseau  supports  me  ;  he  says  in 
volume  3  of  the  Sydenham  Society's  edition  of  his 
work,  at  page  53  :  "  Having  spoken  to  you  of  Variola 
"  sine  variolis,  of  measles  without  eruption,  and  of 
"  defaced  scarlatina,  you  can  understand  that  the 
"  attacks  of  these  exceedingly  contagious  diseases  by 
1 '  passing  unnoticed  though  conferring  immunity  from 
"  subsequent  attacks.  .  .  ."  And  again,  at  page  54: 
"  In  like  manner  some  persons  owe  their  power  to  resist 
"  vaccination  to  their  having  had  at  some  anterior 
"  period  an  exceedingly  slight  attack  of  distinct 
"  small-pox  characterised  by  a  few  pustules  to  which 
"  no  attention  was  paid,  or  by  pustules  confined  to 
"  the  arch  of  the  palate,  as  occurred  in  a  case  which  I 
"  met  with."  And  he  says  elsewhere:  "However 
'■'  mild,  however  distinct,  the  attacks  may  have  been, 
"  they  suffice  to  confer  immunity."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  hold  the  immunity  to  be  complete  ; 
he  insists  "  that  absolute  immunity  is  exceedingly 
rare."  Then  with  regard  to  scarlatina,  he  says,  at 
page  191:  "I  saw  members  of  the  same  family  who 
"  after  having  had  sore  throat  without  eruption  were 
"  afterwards  proof  against  scarlatina,  though  sur- 
"  rounded  by  cases  of  various  degrees  of  severity." 
I  was  struck  by  that,  but  in  looking  carefully  into  the 
passage  he  seems  to  be  talking  of  the  same  epidemic ; 
so  that  the  protection  as  tested  thero  was  tested  at  a 


very  short  period  afterwards  ;  and  I  quite  admit  that 
a  very  slight  attack  of  an  infective  disease  may  give 
protection  for  a  time,  but  I  believe  that  a  severe  attack 
would  exhibit  its  powers  for  a  longer  period. 

Next  there  is  the  opinion  of  Flugge,  but  of  course  he 
is  a  bacteriologist,  and  would  probably  view  the  question 
only  from  that  standpoint.  I  can  hardly  go  so  far  aB 
he  does.  This  is  what  he  says  : — "  Further  it  is  im- 
"  portant  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  many  diseases 
"  the  severity  of  the  attack  seems  to  be  almost  of  no 
"  importance  for  the  production  of  immunity.  In  the 
'•'  cases  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  typhoid  fever, 
"  cholera,  &c,  we  often  observe  remarkably  mild 
"  cases,  in  which  there  is  only  a  trivial  local  develop- 
"  ment  of  the  infective  agents  at  the  seat  of  invasion, 
"  and  yet  recovery  from  such  affections,  which  can 
"  scarcely  be  called  diseases,  may  lead  to  immunity 
"  against  the  infective  agent  in  question." 

24.976.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  point? — I 
wanted  to  put  in  one  or  two  statements  so  far  as  I  can 
get  them  from  figures  and  otherwise,  bearing  on  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox  in  various  populations  in  the 
last  century.  In  the  first  place  in  regard  to  Ware, 
Professor  Foster  referred  to  some  figures  as  giving  age 
data  for  Ware.  I  thought  that  was  not  so,  but  the  facts 
that  are  given  are  most  interesting.  This  is  transcribed 
word  for  word,  modernising  the  spelling,  from  the  Eoyal 
Society's  volume  of  manuscript  papers  on  Inoculation, 
at  page  21 : — "An  account  of  the  number  of  families 
"  and  people  there  are  in  each  street  in  Ware  and  that 
"  part  of  Amwell  parish  which  joins  to  Ware  which  by 
"  travellers  is  taken  for  Ware.  With  an  account  of 
"  how  many  persons  had  the  small-pox  in  the  year 
"  1722,  how  many  had  it  before  and  how  many  never 
"  had  it  and  how  many  died  of  that  distemper  in  the 
"  above-mentioned  year.  By  Mr.  Anthony  Fage  of 
"  Ware,  communicated  by  Mr.  Silvanus  Bevan." 
Then  we  come  to  the  table.  The  total  number  of 
families  was  546,  the  total  number  of  people  as  given 
in  the  first  column  was,  2,515.  The  second  column  is : — 
"  Had  the  small-pox  before,  1,601."  He  is  dealing  with 
a  particular  epidemic  here,  as  he  says  before.  The 
third  column  is  :  "  Had  the  small-pox  this  time,  612." 
The  fifth  column  is:  "Died  of  the  small-pox,  72." 
And  the  fourth  column,  which  deals  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population,  is  headed  in  this  remarkable 
way  :  "  To  have  the  small-pox."  Thus  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  divided  into  those  who  had  the  small-pox  at 
previous  epidemics,  those  who  had  it  at  this  epidemic  ; 
those  who  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  those  who  were  to 
have  the  small-pox.  That  accounts  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  Ware. 

24.977.  (Mr.  Bright.)  How  many  were  to  have  it  ?— 
They  were  302.  Now  to-day  I  have  met  with  a  state- 
ment in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine "  for  the  year 
1753  in  regard  to  an  epidemic  at  Boston,  New  England, 
in  connection  with  which  I  mentioned  a  very  low 
fatality.  The  total  population  at  Boston,  including 
both  the  black  and  white  inhabitants  at  that  time,  was 
15,684.  Of  those  there  had  previously  had  small-pox 
5,998.  Then  there  had  had  it  in  the  epidemic  with  which 
the  writer  deals  here,  that  of  1752,  5,545  persons  in  the 
natural  way,  and  2,124  by  inoculation.  In  addition  there 
were  people  who  moved  out  of  the  town  to  avoid  the 
small-pox,  and  those  amounted  to  1,843,  and  the  total 
number  of  those  who  were  left  in  the  town  and  did  not 
have  the  small-pox  was  only  174.  As  I  said,  1,843  left  the 
town  to  avoid  the  small-pox,  but  of  those  that  remained 
in  the  town  only  174  did  not  have  the  small-pox  at  this 
time  ;  that  accounts  for  the  population  of  15,684. 

24.978.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  it  suggested  that  the 
inoculation  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  the  disease  ? — No  ;  the  figures  are  from  a  short  article 
written  by  a  clergyman  upon  the  subject,  and  he  does 
not  discuss  that  point. 

Then  I  wish  to  read  some  tables  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox  in  Kilmarnock  in  the  last 
century.  The  dates  are  from  1728  to  1764 :  during 
that  time  there  were  nine  epidemics  of  small-pox ;  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  these  epidemics  was  622. 

24.979.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Can  you  give  the 
population  ? — The  population  I  have  guessed  at  in  my 
work.  It  may  be  anything  between  3,350  and  4,200. 
Of  the  total  deaths  from  small-pox  118  were  under  one 
year  old,  146  were  in  the  second  year,  136  in  the  third 
year,  101  in  the  fourth  year,  62  in  the  fifth  year,  23  in 
the  sixth  year,  and  27  were  six  and  upwards  ;  the  age 
of  nine  deaths  is  not  given.  The  epidemics  came 
about  each  fourth  year ;  between  the  epidemics  there 
were  practically  no  deaths  from  small-pox.    On  one 
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occasion  there  was  a  delay  of  a  year,  that  is  to  say,     three  years'  internal.    The  figures  for  each  opidemio     Mr.  J.C. 
there  was  a  five  years'  interval,  and  then  there  was  a     arc  as  follows  :—  Me.  \  mi.M.u. 


Age  in  Years  at  Death. 

Ago 

y  ear. 

Total 

not 
stated 

Deaths. 

Under  1. 

1,  j 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6  and  Upwards. 

— ,  — - 

May  11th,  1728 

1      c  c 

>■  DO 

i 

14 

12 

14 

9 

r  r 

1  each,  aged  6,  11, 
16,22 

I  I 
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J 
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— 

■ — 

._ 





— 

— 

1731 





— 









— 

— 

1732 



— 

— 









— 

1  aged  7 

-- 

Jan  4th  to  Aug.  2nd      -  1733 

45 

12 

9 

13 

6 

4 



— 

1734 

— . 

— 

— 





— 

— 

— 

1735 

— 

— 

— 





— 

— 

July  16th  to  Dec.  20th   -  1736 

66 

12 

20 

20 

8 

1 

l 

3  aged  6,  1  aged  10  - 

— 

3  1737 

— 



— 





1738 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1739 

— 

— 

•  — 

— 

— 
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66 

15 

21 

9 

14 

2 

2 
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1 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 
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>■  74 

10 

19 

11 

10 

2 
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1 
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1 

1 
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8 

3 

2 
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— 
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— 

1 

— 

— 

1748 

2 

— 

— 

1 





— 
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— 
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12 

17 

22 

15 

12 

r 

-{ 
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J 

1751 

1 

— 

— 

li  i'T'  -  j 

1752 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1753 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 
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95 

23 

25 

15 

15 

10 

5 
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— 

1755 

1756 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mar.  15th,  1757 
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11 

10 

13 

6 

4 

1 

2 
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1759 

— 
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Mar.  5th  to  Aug.  30th    -  1762 

66 

7 

15 

10 

9 

10 

8 

2  aged  6,  1  each  aged 
9  and  20. 

3 

1763 

2 

1 

1  aged  26  - 

Totals  - 
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146 

136 

101 

62 

23 

27 

9 
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In  seven  of  these  36  years  the  result  of  the  epidemics 
of  small-pox  was  that  the  total  deaths  exceeded  the 
total  births,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :— 


Tea 

Births. 

Deaths  from 
all 
Causes. 

Deaths 
from 
Small-pox. 

Excess  of 
Deaths  over 
Birtlis. 

172S-9 

Ill 

162 

66 

51 

1736-7 

135 

147 

66 

12 

1740-1 

95 

164 

65 

69 

1749-50 

131 

149 

79 

15 

1751-5 

146 

203 

95 

57 

1757-8 

125 

132 

37 

7  " 

1762-3 

132 

173 

66 

'41- 

Total  - 

878 

1,130 

474 

252 

In  this  table  it  is  shown  that  in  the  seven  years 
mentioned  there  were  878  births  and  the  deaths 
were  1,130  from  all  causes.  The  deaths  from  small- 
pox were  474,  and  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  was 
252.  I  think  in  only  one  more  year  of  the  36  did  the 
deaths  exceed  the  births,  and  that  was  owing  to  an 
epidemic  of  measles.  That  bears  a  little  on  the  curi- 
ous question  that  one  sometimes  sees  raised,  as  to 
whether  small-pox  raises  the  total  death-rate. 

24.980.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  total  death-rate 
in  Kilmarnock  at  the  time  ?— That  raises  the  question 
as  to  the  population,  which  I  take  to  have  been  be- 
tween 3,350  and  4,200.  If  it  were  the  higher  figure  the 
death-rate  would  be  24  per  1,000  ;  if  it  were  the  lower 
figure  it  would  have  been  30  and  over.  I  am  avoiding, 
as  far  as  possible,  reference  to  the  population  because 
that  is  so  uncertain,  and  am  simply  taking  the  small-pox 
facts. 

24.981.  Am  I  right  in  taking  it  that  on  one  of  your 
estimates  the  total  death-rate  may  have  been  24 
per  1,000  ? — Yes ;  the  higher  estimate  of  population 


makes  the  total  death-rate  in  the  period  24 1  36  per 
1,000 ;  but  if  the  population  were  only  3,350  the  death- 
rate  would  be  32  per  1,000.  However,  I  do  not  put 
in  those  figures  at  all,  because  the  whole  thing  is 
so  uncertain. 

24.982.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  death-rate  at 
Kilmarnock  is  now  ? — Not  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  it  is 
given  in  the  Scottish  Registrar-General's  Annual  Re- 
port, but  I  cannot  tell  you  now  what  it  is. 

24.983.  Has  it  not  been  higher  within  recent  years 
than  your  lower  estimate  for  the  last  century  P — I 
believe  some  15  or  20  years  ago  perhaps  it  might  ha  ve 
been  higher,  but  upon  that  again,  I  think,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  exact  figures.  I  think  that  in  more 
recent  years  it  would  be  lower,  but  I  have  not  got  the 
figures  just  now  with  me  ;  in  fact  the  comparison  is  in 
any  way  almost  worthless,  because  of  the  doubt  as  to 
the  population  in  the  last  century. 

24.984.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Could  you  calculate 
the  proportion  of  deaths  under  two  years  of  age  ? — 
Yes ;  I  give  the  figures.  I  have  not  given  the  per- 
centage :  but  under  one  year  there  were  118  deaths, 
under  two  years  146,  and  so  on. 

24.985.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that 
affected  the  question  upon  Jurin's  statistics  ? — Yes. 

24.986.  And  you  gave  this  as  an  instance  ? — Yes  ;  I 
gave  that  as  an  instance. 

24.987.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  your  attention  been  di- 
rected to  a  criticism  upon  your  article  upon  the 
Kilmarnock  figures  by  a  gentleman  whom  you  have 
yourself  quoted,  the  late  Mr.  William  White? — Yes; 
I  read  it  at  the  time  it  was  published  in  the  "  Vacci- 
"  nation  Inquirer." 

Next  I  have  another  table  showing  the  date  of  the 
epidemic  ;  the  epidemics  came  every  fourth  year  ;  the 
interval  since  the  height  of  the  previous  epidemic  is 
shown  ;  also  the  total  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  epi- 
demic. One  of  the  columns  of  this  table  gives  the 
deaths  in  children  born  since  the  height  of  the  former 
epidemic.  The  next  is  a  column  giving  the  deaths  in 
children  who  had  passed  safely  through  one  epidemic, 

Nil  2 
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Mr.  J.  C.  that  is  to  say,  those  who  had  been  horn  previous 
McVail,M.D.  to   the    preceding    epidemic,   and    another  column 

  gives  the  deaths  of  those  who  had  passed  through 

IS  Nov.  1892.  more   than  one   epidemic.     The   total   deaths  that 
 are  available  for  these  purposes  are  555 ;   of  those 


88 '6  per  cent,  had  been  born  since  the  height  of 
the  previous  epidemic  four  years  before,  10  per  cent, 
had  passed  through  one  epidemic,  and  l-2  per  cent, 
had  passed  through  moro  than  one  epidemic.  The 
table  is  as  follows  : — 


uate  oi 
Epidemic. 

llllClvdl  MUtC  ULJ^LIL  \JL 

Total 
Deaths. 

Deaths  in  Children 
Born  since  height 
of  former  Epidemic. 

Deaths  in  Children 
who  had  passed  safely 
through  one  Epidemic. 

DpMtViQ  in  Trull vlrlnalt; 

who  had  na<!<;pd 

through  more  than 
one  Epidemic. 

1728-9 

[Unknown]   -          -  - 

[66] 

1733 

4  years  5  months 

45 

44 

1 

0 

1736 

3    „     5  „ 

66 

58 

7 

1 

1740 

3    „     7  „ 

66 

60 

5 

1 

1744-5 

4    „     8  „ 

74 

67 

6 

•  1 

1749-50 

5    „     0  „ 

84 

79 

'41 

1 

1754 

4    „     6  „ 

95 

84 

11 

0 

1757-8 

3    „     2  „ 

45 

39 

6 

0 

1762 

4    „     8  „ 

66 

53 

11 

2 

Cases  occurring  between  Epidemics  - 

14 

8 

5 

1 

Totals  (not  including  epidemic  of  1728-9) 

555 

492 

Or  88  •  6  per  cent. 

56 

Or  10  per  cent. 

7 

Or  1  •  2  per  cent. 

Another  table  I  produce  goes  to  show  the  incidence 
of  the  disease.  It  states  the  sec  tion  of  the  population 
born  since  the  former  epidemic,  and  also  the  number 
who  had  died  from  various  diseases  excluding  small- 
pox ;  then  a  statement  is  given  of  those  who  remained 
to  form  the  field  for  the  new  epidemic.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : — 


H  eight  of  Epidemic. 

Born  since 
height  of  former 
Epidemic. 

Died  from 
various 
Diseases, 
excluding 
Small-pox. 

Remaining 
to  form  Field 
for  new 
Epidemic. 

May,  1733  - 

614 

90 

524 

October,  1736  - 

476 

82 

394 

May  1740 

501 

89 

412 

January,  1745 

506 

'  68  ;•  ■.  ; 

438 

January,  1750 

634 

107 

527 

July  1754 

648 

131 

517 

September,  1757 

445 

41 

404 

May,  1762 

690 

110 

680 

Totals  - 

4,514 

718 

3,796 

Averages-      ■  - 

564 

89 

475 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  totals  are  4,514  taking  all 
the  epidemics  together,  of  whom  718  had  died  of  other 
diseases,  leaving  3,796  to  form  the  field  for  the  new 
epidemics.  It  was  amongst  that  3,796  that  the  88-6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  occurred  to  which  I  have 
above  referred;  it  was  not  amongst  the  population  as 
a  whole,  but  amongst  that  part  of  it.  There  is  another 
point  I  should  like  to  mention  in  this  connexion,  al- 
though it  introduces  the  question  of  vaccination  and 
rather  forestalls  part  of  my  evidence,  namely, 
the  difference  between  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox from  six  to  twelve  months  of  age,  to  100  deaths 
from   small-pox  under  six  months,  during  three  se- 


lected periods.  In  Kilmarnock  in  the  period  1728- 
1763  when  vaccination  was  unknown,  for  100  deaths 
from  small-pox  occurring  under  six  months  there  were 
491  deaths  between  six  and  twelve  months  ;  in  the  period 
1855-64,  when  vaccination  was  optional,  for  100  deaths 
under  six  months  there  were  only  103  over  six 
months.  Then  in  the  period  1865-79,  with  the 
Vaccination  Act  in  force,  there  were  for  100  deaths 
under  six  months  only  26  in  their  second  half -year,  be- 
tween six  months  and  twelve  months.  The  point  is  that 
in  Scotland  vaccination  is  compulsory  at  six  months  of 
age,  not  as  in  England.  Thus  we  have  the  year  divided 
into  two  halves  ;  in  the  first  period  there  was  no  vaccina- 
tion at  all,  and  for  one  who  died  of  small-pox  under 
six  months,  four  died  of  small-pox  between  six  and 
twelve  months.  In  the  second  period  we  have  optional 
vaccination,  and  for  one  who  died  under  six  months 
one  died  over  six  months.  In  the  third  period  we  have 
vaccination  compulsory ;  then  over  six  months  there 
was  only  one  death  from  small-pox  for  four  that  there 
were  under  that  age.  There  was  a  decreasing  ratio  ; 
taking  the  deaths  in  the  first  six  months  throughout 
as  100,  then  the  deaths  in  the  second  six  months  are  in 
the  first  period  491,  in  the  second  period  103,  and  in  the 
third  period  26. 

I  now  beg  to  submit  to  the  Commission  for  their  in- 
spection a  copy  of  the  old  register  for  Kilmar- 
nock, which  shows  what  small-pox  was  doing  at 
this  time.  It  shows  the  names,  ages,  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  who  died,  and  the  causes  of 
their  death,  and  if  the  Commission  will  glance  down 
the  columns  they  will  see  the  extent  to  which  "pox," 
or  in  some  cases  "small-pox,"  occupies  the  column 
showing  the  cause  of  death. 

24,988.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  now  you  wish  to  make 
some  remarks  with  reference  to  Chester? — With  re- 
ference to  Chester,  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  the  facts 
were  something  like  those  in  Ware  and  Kilmarnock, 
and  to  note  along  with  that  the  fact  that  Chester  was  a 
place  that  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  remarkable 
healthiness.  I  have  already,  at  Questions  24,823-4, 
given  the  figures,  and  therefore  I  will  not  delay  the 
Commission  further  upon  the  point. 


Mr. 
H.  H.  Sturge, 
M.R.C.S. 


Mr.  Henky  Havelock  Sturge,  M.E.C.S.,  further  examined. 


24,989.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  add  some 
facts  to  the  evidence  you  gave  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Commission  ? — Having  been  asked  by  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  to  furnish  letters,  &c.  referring  to 
my  evidence,  I  have  done  so,  and  although  a  large 
portion  of  my  Journal  for  1885  is  lost,  the  following 
facts  are  mentioned  :  "(1.)  Children  were  frequently 
"  affected,  one  case  was  that  of  a  baby  about  10  months 
"  old.  (2.)  In  November  1884,  small-pox  broke  out 
' '  in  the  kraal  of  a  man  named  Koba.  There  occurred 
"  in  his  kraal  11  cases,  and  not  one  of  them  had  been 
"  vaccinated  Koba  himself  had  plain  vaccination 
"  marks,  and  he  escaped,  though  six  deaths,  including 
"  that  of  his  infant  son,  occurred  in  his  kraal.  (3.) 
'•  At  another  kraal  where  small-pox  seized  a  woman 
"  named  Indunba.  I  vaccinated  three  of  her  children. 
"  The  vaccination  being  successful,  I  vaccinated  from 


"  these  children  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  that 
"  kraal.  The  vaccination  was  successful  in  every  in- 
"  stance,  and  no  one  beyond  Indumba  had  small-pox. 
"  (4.)  On  February  9th,  1885,  people  at  Nququ 
"  willing  to  be  vaccinated.  At  Doncroft's  (a  man's 
"  name)  they  have  kept  it  up  from  the  case  I  did  last 
"  November.  The  large  mortality  and  the  death  of 
"  the  witch-doctor  startled  them.  Out  of  eight  who 
"  escaped  small-pox  in  an  outbreak,  seven  were  vacci- 
"  nated."  (5.)  (At  the  end  of  1885)  "All  over  the 
"  country  about  Quitsi,  objection  to  vaccination  has 
"  gone  ;  they  vaccinate  one  from  another."  No  where 
amongst  my  papers  is  there  any  note  '  of  a  person 
whose  vaccination  marks  I  saw  having  small-pox.  1 
wish  to  amend  an  answer  given  by  me  when  asked  how 
this  disease  was  named  among  the  Kafirs  ;  they  all 
knew  it  as  "  Ngqa-gagqa,"  the  Kafir  for  "  small-pox." 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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Lastly  I  would  observe  that  although  an  absence  of 
some  of  the  warning  symptoms  was  noted,  as  remarked 
by  Dr  Collins,  yet  in  every  other  particular  the  dis- 
case  agreed  with  small-pox  as  described  by  writers, 
and  with  two  cases  of  small-pox  seen  since  m  my  prac- 
tice in  En gl and  at  New  Eltham,  and  which  I  sent  on 
to  the  small-pox  hospital  ship  near  Dartford  m  April 
1890." 

24990.  (Br.  Collins.)  Those  two  cases  were  un- 
doubtedly, your  opinion,  Bmall-pox  ?— Yes,  they  were, 
because  I  sent  them  on  to  the  hospital  ship,  and.  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Birdwood  to  ask  him  if  they  differed  m 
any  way  from  ordinary  small-pox,  and  he  sent  me  word 
to  say  that  they  were  the  same  as  all  the  cases  he 
received;  they  had,  both  of  them,  very  indistinct 
marks.  There  were  two  girls  and  their  brother  ;  the 
two  "iris  had  very  indistinct  marks;  the  brother  I 
vaccinated,  and  he  escaped,  but  the  two  sisters  were 
sent  off  to  the  hospital  ship. 

24  991.  Should  1  be  right  in  saying  that  they  would 
be  cases  numbers  15  and  16  in  the  list  of  entries  of  the 
hospital  ship  patients  for  1890  ?— Yes,  the  name  was 
yf.  and  the  brother  was  a  porter  at  . 

24  992.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  the  brother 
was  're-vaccinated  April  18th,  1890,  with  calf  lymph  ? 
—I  could  tell  that  by  reference  to  my  journal,  which 
reference  I  propose  to  make. 

24.993.  Do  you  think  that  the  lymph  that  you  em- 
ployed at  the  Cape  was  more  effective  than  that  which 
you  use  in  England  ?— No,  I  got  some  of  it  from 
England,  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
from  doctors  in  the  colony. 

24.994.  Did  you  never  see  a  person  vaccinated  by 
yourself  take  small-pox  ?— No ;  not  anyone  who  had 
plain  vaccination  marks ;  I  may  say  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  trying  to  find  out  whether  vaccinated 
persons  took  small-pox. 

24.995.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  How  long  had  you  vaccinated 
the  girl  successfully  before  she  was  attacked  with 
small-pox  ?— These  two  girls,  in  my  practice  in  Eng- 
land, were  strangers  to  me ;  I  had  not  seen  them 
before. 

24.996.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  one  of  them  ? — I  am  confident  as 
to  the  brother. 

24.997.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  find  from  the  report  of  the 
medical  officer  a  statement  that  H.  W.  was  revac- 
cinated  successfully  April  19th,  1890,  with  calf  lymph  ? 


— Then  she  must  have  been  vaccinated  by  me  ;  I  was 
the  only  doctor  who  saw  those  cases  ;  no  one  saw  them 
in  consultation  with  me. 

24.998.  She  is  stated  to  have  been  admitted  on  tlio 
29th  ?— Yes. 

24.999.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Then  she  had  evidently  taken 
the  small-pox  before  you  vaccinated  her,  because  she 
went  into  hospital  10  days  after  you  vaccinated  her  P — 
She  would  be  under  my  care  about  two  days  before 
she  was  removed. 

25.000.  (Chairman.)  But  you  had  A'accinated  her 
before  she  was  removed? — Apparently;  1  remember 
vaccinating  the  brother  very  well,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member the  girl. 

25.001.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  said  the  two  girls 
had  very  faint  vaccination  marks  ;  at  what  date  did 
you  examine  the  arms  ? — Directly,  as  I  did  in  Africa, 
when  I  was  called  in  I  always  said  at  once  "  Let  me 
"  see  your  arm  "  ;  I  did  'not  vaccinate  them  before  I 
was  first  called  into  the  house. 

25.002.  You  were  called  in  specially,  were  you  ? — One 
girl  was  sick  when  I  first  went  to  the  house,  I  may 
have  vaccinated  the  sister  and  the  brother  at  the 
same  time.  I  remember  vaccinating  the  brother  very 
distinctly  because  it  took  very  well,  but  I  do  not 
remember  vaccinating  the  girl.  I  remember  one  was 
sick  before  the  other. 

25.003.  (Chairman.)  The  indistinct  vaccination  marks 
which  you  speak  of  must  have  been  the  marks  of  a 
vaccination  in  childhood  ? — Probably  so  ;  if  I  look  at 
my  journal  for  1890  I  could  give  the  Commission  all 
those  particulars. 

25.004.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  so  ? — I  will 
send  the  entry.  Dr.  Birdwood  asked  me  to  come  over 
to  the  hospital  and  see  the  cases  with  him  because 
they  were  the  first  cases  I  had  seen  in  England. 

25.005.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  remember  seeing  the 
marks  upon  the  arm  and  noticing  that  they  were 
indistinct  marks  ?- — I  would  rather  look  at  my  journal 
before  I  answer  positively  as  to  that.  As  to  the  brother 
I  am  positive,  he  took  well  and  remained  in  quaratine 
in  the  house  for  a  long  time  ;  no  one  saw  the  cases  but 
myself ;  the  Medical  Officer  did  not  come  over  to  see 
them. 

25.006.  (Chairman.)  I  notice  that  in  the  entry  in  the 
report  they  put  down  "  no  marks  "  ? — My  journal 
would  probably  prove  the  facts. 


Mr. 
H.  H.  Slurge, 
M.R.C.S. 

16  Nov.  18<J2. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Day. 


Wednesday,  23rd  November  1892, 


Present  : 

Sir  JAMES  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy. 

Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 

Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 

Mr.  John  Stratpord  Dugdale,  Q.C. 

Professor  Michael  Poster. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitehead,  M.P. 
Mr.  P.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Christie  McVail, 

25,007.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  first  point  to  which 
you  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  to- 
day ? — Since  the  last  day  of  my  examination  I  have 
met  with  a  note  regarding  Maitland,  which  I  think  it 
right  to  put  before  the  Commission.  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  Account  of  Inoculation,  page   32,  he 


M.D.,  further  examined.  Mr.  J.  C. 

Mc  Vail,  M.V. 

says ; — "  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  add  one  observation,   

"  the  reason  of  which  is  plain  and  obvious,  namely,    23  Nov.  1892. 

"  that  the  greater  the  discharge  of  matter  at  the  in-  

'•  cisions  is.  the  fewer  commonly  are  the  eruptions  ; 
"  and  on  the  contrary."  This  shows  that  in  his 
opinions,  as  distinguished  from  his  practice,  he  was 

N  n  3 
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Mr.  J.  C.      n°t  any  better  than  either  Nettleton  or  the  Ameri- 

McVail.M.D.  cans. 

  I  see  that  the  Commission  have  had  before  them  the 

23  Nov.  1892.    question  of  the  influence  of  the  practice  of  small-pox 

«   inoculation  on  the  total  mortality  from  small-pox  in  the 

last  century,  and  apparently  have  rather  tended  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  inoculation  had 
increased  the  mortality,  or  had  lessened  it,  or  had  left  it 
much  as  before.  I  have  thought  it  might  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  information  on  that  point  if  I  put  before  the 
Commission,  some  extracts  which  I  have  made  from  an 
old  work,  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  extending  from  1791  to  1799.  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Account  was  made  up  from  information 
received  from  the  parish  ministers  of  Scotland.  He 
asked  for  information  upon  a  number  of  details  regard- 
ing their  parishes.  A  great  many  of  the  ministers  do 
not  seem  to  have  thought  that  health  was  included 
in  The  refei'ence  at  all;  a  number  of  them  how- 
ever, do  appear  to  think  it  was,  and  those  of  them 
who  refer  to  health  nearly  always  refer  to  small-pox, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  refer  to  inoculation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  nearly  every  case  they 
regard  inoculation  as  lessening  the  mortality  from 
small-pox. 

25.008.  Is  that  information  accompanied  with  any 
record  of  the  number  of  cases  occurring  ? — The  replies 
which  deal  with  this  point  are  not  systematic.  One 
man  puts  the  thing  in  one  shape  and  another  in 
another.  Generally,  however,  they  accept  inoculation  as 
a  cause  for  a  lessening  of  the  mortality  from  small-pox. 

25.009.  Is  that  more  on  the  ground  of  general  im- 
pression than  of  carefully  acquired  facts  ? — I  have 
tried  to  bring  out  here  the  opinions  which  are  based  on 
facts  and  have  also  written  down,  although  I  have 
not  marked  for  reading  to  the  Commission,  those  that 
are  not  based  on  stated  facts. 

25.010.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  that  the  opinion  of  Heber- 
den  ? — That  inoculation  lessened  small-pox — may  I  ask 
if  that  is  the  point  of  your  question  ? 

25.011.  I  understood  that  that  was  the  effect  of  the 
observation  you  made  ? — I  have  a  note  of  Heberden's 
in  my  book  on  vaccination.  I  think  that  Heberden 
believed  that  inoculation  had  increased  small-pox. 

25.012.  Then  there  were  authorities  in  the  opposite 
direction  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  Commission  rather  inclined, 
as  I  understand,  to  think  that  the  matter  was  in  doubt. 
I  do  not  object  to  that  decision  at  all ;  but  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  facts  I  am  here  to  bring  forward  what 
I  have  found  with  reference  to  Scotland. 

25.013.  Do  you  give  it  as  your  view  that  Heberden 
was  wrong  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  the  matter  is  in 
doubt ;  but  that  was  a  decision  I  had  arrived  at  from 
reading  all  I  had  read  upon  the  subject  previously  to 
writing  my  book.  Since  then  I  have  read  this,  and 
this  would  be  a  contribution  to  the  view  that  inocula- 
tion lessened  small-pox;  it  is  upon  that  side  of  the 
question. 

25.014.  Did  Heberden  base  his  view  upon  opinion  or 
upon  general  impression  or  upon  facts  ? — A  great 
many  writers  based  their  views  upon  the  London 
statistics,  and  they  took  different  views  from  the 
same  statistics.  I  cannot  recollect  precisely  how  it 
was  with  respect  to  Heberden  ;  but  Gregory  and  Guy, 
looking  at  the  statistics  of  the  London  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, and  grouping  them  in  periods,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  inoculation  had  lessened  small-pox. 
Heberden  and  other  writers  came  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

25.015.  Did  not  Heberden  investigate  the  London 
Bills  specially  with  a  view  to  the  very  point  you  are 
now  upon  ? — He  did  write  upon  the  subject,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  in  that  view  if  you  say  so ;  so  did  others,  and 
came  to  opposite  conclusions. 

25.016.  (Chairman.)  When  you  say  diminished  small- 
pox you  do  not  mean  diminished  the  number  of  cases, 
but  the  mortality  : — .  iminished  the  mortality  per 
population. 

In  Jedburgh  (Sinclair,  Vol.  I.,  page  3)  the  state- 
ment is  that  small-pox  was  mitigated  by  "  inocu- 
"  lation  being  of  late  very  general  and  very  success- 
"  ful."  The  writer  says  that  10  years  ago  the  heri- 
tors paid  for  inoculation  of  the  poor  in  a  very  fatal 
epidemic.  In  Dr.  Lindsay's  practice  of  inoculation,  in 
20  years  in  a  thousand  cases  two  died,  the  population 
being  about  3,000.  At  Kirkrnaiden  (Vol.  I.,  page  155) 
the  population  in  1755  was  1,051,  and  in  1790  was 
1,380.  In  1717  "  nearly  37  died  of  the  small-pox."  In 
1735  43  died,  "mostly  of  the  small-pox."    At  Tinwald 


Vol.  I.,  page  161,  "the  small-pox  was  justly  dreaded 
^  about  20  years  ago  ;  but  as  inoculation  is  now  gene- 
"  rally  adopted,  that  disease  is  become  less  fatal."  At 
Stranraer,  Vol.  I.,  page  360,  it  is  said :  "  The  progress  and 
(..  ravages  of  the  small-pox  have  been  much  checked  by 
■'  inoculation,  which  is  frequently  practised  both  in  the 
town  and  in  the  country."    There  is  one  opinion  (in 
Vol.  II.)  that  tends  to  the  opposite  view,  which  I  had 
better  give.    At  Torthorwald,  in  Dumfriesshire,  tho 
population  m  1775  being  584,  and  in  1790,  660 ;  in- 
oculation was  introduced  in  1766,  "  with  safety  to  per- 
"  sons  inoculated,"  but  fatal  to  others.    In  12  years 
previously  to  1776,  there  were  only  two  deaths,  and  in 
12  subsequent  years  12  deaths.    Therefore,  the  writer 
concludes,  inoculation  should  be  made  "  as  general  as 
"  possible  where  it  is  at  all  adopted."    I  think  that  is 
about  the  only  opinion  I  have  got  upon  that  side.  At 
New  Abbey,  Kirkcudbright,  Vol.  II.,  page  126,  "  the 
,1  former  virulence  and  ravages  of  the  small-pox  are 
'   much  abated  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
"  Krrkgunzion,  owing  to  the  ministers  performing  the 
operation  of  inoculation  to  a  considerable  extent, 
"  and  with  the  greatest  success,  among  their  re- 
"  spective  parishioners."    The  population  was  649. 
At  Portingal,  in  Perthshire,  Vol.  II.,  pages  452  and 
453,     It  may  be  added  that  fewer  children  die  in  the 
Highlands  than  almost  anywhere,  particularly  since 
inoculation  has  been  so  universally  practised  ;  which 
it  has  been,  for  a  good  many  years  back,  to  the 
"  saving  of  many  lives."    At  Kilmuir,  Skye,  "In 
"  former  times  the  small-pox  frequently  prevailed 
"  to  a  very  great  height,  and  sometimes  almost  depopu- 
lated the  country.    The  people  in  general  are  now 
"  so  well  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  inoculation 
that  it  is  become  the  practice  universally,  and  many 
"  useful  lives  are  saved  by  it."  At  Mid  and  South  Tell, 
Shetland  (Vol.  II.,  pages  569-70),  "Population  .    .  . 
"  has  of  late  years  considerably  increased.    For  this 
"  two  reasons  may  be  assigned,  (1)  the  system  adopted 
by  the  landholders  of  parcelling  out  their  lands  into 
"  very  small  farms    .    .    .    ;   (2)  the  amazing  suc- 
'■'  cess  with  which  inoculation  has  been  attended. 
Formerly  the  small-pox  occasioned  the  most  dread- 
ful ravages  in  these  islands,  frequently  carrying  off 
"  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants.     Now,  hardly  any 
"  suffer  by  this  disorder."   Then  follows  an  account  of 
the  practice  of  an  inoculator  called  John  Williamson. 
At  Fordice,  in  Banffshire  (Vol.  III.,  page  46),  "the 
"  ravages  of  the  small-pox  are  very  much  abated  by 
"  the  practice  of  inoculation;"  the  population  there 
is  3,425.  At  Eyemouth,  Berwick,  "  We  are  not  afflicted 
"  with  any  infectious  or  epidemical  diseases  except 
"  the  small-pox,  the  bad  effects  of  which  have  of  late 
"  been  prevented  by  inoculation."   Then  at  Blackford, 
"  in  Perth,  Vol.  III.,  page  205,  it  is  stated :  "  Formerly 
"  the  small-pox  never  appeared  in  the  parish  without 
"  proving  fatal  to  one  out  of  three  whom  they  seized." 
That  is  a  contribution  to  fatality,  for  what  it  is  worth. 
"  But  the  country  people  have  been  taught  to  change 
"  their  way  of  managing  children  in  that  disease,  and 
"  some  are  so  hardy  as  to  inoculate  their  children  with 
"  their  own  hand,  so  that  very  few  die  of  that  dis- 
"  temper."    The  decrease  in  'the  deaths  is  thus  at- 
tributed both  to  improved  treatment  and  to  inocula- 
tion. _  At  Applecross,  in  Boss-shire,  Vol.  III.,  page 
376,  it  is  stated:  "  Communicating  the  small-pox  by 
"  inoculation  is  of  so  very  recent  a  date  in  this  parish, 
"  that  it  could  as  yet  have  but  little  influence.  Be- 
"  ligious  prejudice  opposed  it,  but  experience  hath 
"  now  established  its  utility.    In  the  year  1789  the 
"  mortality  was  so  great  that  only  1  in  13  of  those  who 
"  caught  the  infection  the  natural  way  recovered." 
That   is   another  fact   regarding    fatality.     "  Soon 
"  afterwards,  a  man  in   no  respect   noted  for  ac- 
"  quired  knowledge,  in  this  and  three  of  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  parishes  inoculated  about  700  persons,  of 
'   which   number   only   eight   died.     This   hath  so 
"  thoroughly  removed  all  prepossessions,  that  upon 
"  the  appearance  of  this  pestilence  of  late  in  "the 
"  parish,  inoculation  was  generally  adopted."  At 
Lerwick,  in  the  Shetlands,  Vol.  III.,  page  415,  it  is 
stated  :   "  Formerly  the  ravages  made  by  the  small- 
"  pox  here,  and,  indeed,  through  the  whole  country, 
"  were  truly  dreadful ;  but  for  some  years  past  in- 
"  oculation  has  been  practised  among  all  ranks,  with 
"  very  remarkable  success."    There  is  another  state- 
ment of  fatality,  19  died  out  of  32  at  East  Kilbride  in 
a  particular  year  (Vol.  III.,  page  427).    At  Durness, 
in  Sutherland,  Vol.  III.,  page  582,  it  is  stated:  "The 
"  small-pox  used  formerly  to  cut  off  great  numbers 
"  of  the  children,  but  inoculation  was  introduced  here 
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"  more  than  30  years  ago,  by  the  late  Dr.  Dunnet  of 
"  Thurso,  and  about  12  years  past  the  practice  was 
"  rendered  general  by  the  active  benevolence  of  a 
"  gentlcmanbelonging  to  the  parish,  and  was  attended 
"  with  the  greatest  success.'*' 

25  017.  (Mr.  Wliitbread,)  What  was  the  date  of  the 
report  from  Sutherlandshire  ? — All  these  reports  are 
between  1791  and  1799. 

25,018.  (Chairman.)  The  general  result  would  be,  as 
you  stated,  that  there  was  a  general  belief  that  inocu- 
lation greatly  diminished  the  mortality  of  small-pox  ? 

 yeg.°  In  one  or  two  places  a  permanent  increase  of 

population  is  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  inoculation. 
Perhaps,  I  had  better  put  in  the  following  extracts 
without  detaining  the  Commission  with  them.  At  Strai- 
ton,  in  Ayrshire,  Vol.  III.,  page  588,  it  is  stated :  "  The 
"  small-pox  carries  off  very  few,  the  practice  of  in- 
"  oculation  having  become  very  general,  even  among 
"  the  lower  orders  of  the  people."  The  population  is 
o-iven  as  934.  At  Duirinish,  Skye,  Vol.  IV.,  it  is 
stated : — ' 1  This  increase  of  population  may  be  attri- 
'■  buted  to  a  more  judicious  and  rational  treatment 
"  of  children,  and  women  in  childbed  .  .  .  ; 
"  and,  above  all,  to  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox, 
"  which  has  been  universally  practised  in  this  island 
"  for  30  years  past,  and  has  been  the  means  of  pre- 
"  servin0,  many  lives."  The  population  there  is  said 
to  have  "been  3,000.    At  Inchture,  Perthshire,  Vol. 

IV.  ,  page  192,  it  is  stated: — "The  small-pox  was 
"  very  frequent  in  1784,  and  many  died.  There  is 
"  still  a  prejudice  against  inoculation."  The  popula- 
tion is  given  as  1,000.  At  Oriech,  in  Pifeshire,  page 
229,  it  is  stated  : — "  The  air  is  good  and  the  situation 
"  dry ;  the  practice  of  inoculating  children  for  the 
"  small-pox  is  also  favourable  to  population."  At 
Earlstoun,  Berwick,  it  is  stated :— "  About  14  or  15 
"  years  ago,  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baillie  .  .  . 
"  caused  inoculate  about  70  children  .  .  .  Ever 
"  since  inoculation  has  been  rather  more  generally 
"  practised,  and  has  been  the  happy  means  of  preserv- 
"  ing  many  lives."  At  Largo,  in  Pifeshire,  Vol.  IV., 
page  535,  it  is  stated :— "  Pew  children  are  now  cut 
F  off  by  the  small-pox,  as  inoculation  is  generally  intro- 
"  duced  with  remarkable  success.  During  20  years' 
"  practice,  our  surgeon  has  not  lost  one  patient."  At 
Towie,  Aberdeenshire,  it  is  stated  :— "  There  is  reason 
"  to  believe  that  if  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the 
"  small-pox  prevailedthrouglioutthe  different  parishes, 
"  it  would  be  very  favourable  to  population."  Then 
follows  an  account  of  a  practically  universal  inocula- 
tion :  "  All  the  children  and  young  people,  some  of 

"  them  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  had  not 
"  formerly  had  the  small-pox,  were  inoculated  at 
"  once,"  with  the  exception  of  certain  unfit  cases.  At 
Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  Vol.  V.,  page  79,  it  is  stated  : — 
"  But  since  the  practice  of  inoculation  has  been  intro- 
"  duced  among  ui  we  suffer  much  less  than  formerly 
"  from  the  small-pox."  The  population  is  given  as: 
rural,  2,000  ;  village,  200.    At  Portmoak,  Kinross,  Vol. 

V.  ,  page  159,  it  is  stated  : — "  Inoculation  for  the  small- 
"  pox  being  unknown  here,  that  distemper  is  fatal  to 
"  children.  To  inoculate  is  here  regarded  as  criminal." 
At  Unst,  in  the  Shetlands,  Vol.  V.,  page  199,  the  popu- 
lation is  said  to  have  been,  in  1755, 1,368  ;  in  1780, 1,853  ; 
and  in  1791,  1,988  ;  and  it  is  stated  : — "  If  the  numbers 
"  have  increased,  however,  within  these  last  30  or  40 
"  years,  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  in- 
"  oculation  for  the  small-pox.    Por  more  than  100 
"  years  past  this  epidemical  distemper  used  to  visit 
"  the  island  nearly  every  20  years,  and  to  carry  off, 
"  with  the  rage  of  a  pestilence,  great  numbers  of  all 
"  ages.    In  1770  inoculation  became  general  here 
"  among  all  ranks.    In  1783  a  general  inoculation 
"  was  repeated  through  the  parish,  with  the  most 
"  flattering  success."    At  Old  Kilpatrick,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, Vol.  V.,  page  239,  it  is  stated  : — "  Inocula- 
"  tion  is  now  generally  practised  in  the  parish,  which 
"  is  a  happy  circumstance,  both  on  account  of  the 
"  population  and  the  difference  it  occasions  in  the 
'*  look  of  the  people.    The  practice  is  not,  however, 
"  of   above   30  years'   standing."     At   Cruden,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  Vol.  V.',  page  435,  it  is  stated: — "  The 
"  practice  of  inoculating  for  the  small-pox  is  be- 
"  come   pretty  general,  and  few  lives  are  lost  by 
"  that   distemper."     At  Inverchadlain,  in  Argyle- 
"  shire,  Vol.  V.,  page  471,  it  is  stated: — The  only  epi- 
"  demical  diseases  by  which  we  are  infested  are  fevers 
"  (which  cut  off  many) ;  the  small-pox,  in  the  natural 
"  way,  and  the  measles,  which  prove  fatal  to  numbers 
"  of  children.    Inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  though 


"  not  universal,  is  becoming  more  general  among  the  jgr  j  q 

"  lower  classes  of  people.    The  few  that  die  of  inocu-  McVaU  mId, 

"  la  tion  in  comparison  with  those  by  the  natural  in-   L 

"  fection  has,  in  some  measure,  reconciled  them  to  a  23  Nov.  1R92. 

"  practice  which  they  long  held  in  abhorrence."   . 

25.019.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  was  the  refer- 
ence to  those  gentlemen  that  Sir  John  Sinclair  had 
made  ?  Did  he  put  any  question  about  there  being 
inoculation  practised  ? — He  put  no  question  about  the 
existence  of  inoculation.  He  wanted  to  make  up  a 
statistical  account  of  Scotland,  which  had  to  do  v«  th 
trade,  and  agriculture,  rents,  expenditure,  and  social 
questions  of  every  kind. 

25.020.  Can  you  at  all  tell  us  what  question  he  put, 
which  seems  to  have  drawn  from  so  many  of  his  cor- 
respondents some  statement  or  other  about  inoculation  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  put  any  question  upon  the  subject 
of  health  at  all.  These  correspondents  whom  I  quote 
simply  mention  this  because  it  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  ;  because  it  was  one  of  the 
prominent  facts  of  the  time. 

25.021.  It  appeared  to  be  so  universally  pursued 
that  I  thought  there  must  have  been  some  special 
question  which  referred  to  that  subject  ?— -No  ;  I  have 
merely  picked  out  of  the  answers  those  which  did 
refer  to  it. 

25.022.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  any  of  them  give  the  actual 
figures  for  the  small-pox  deaths  before  and  after  in- 
oculation was  introduced  P — No  ;  the  writers  of  these 
paragraphs  were  nearly  all  parish  ministers,  and  were 
simply  relating  the  impression  which  facts  had  made 
upon  their  mind. 

25.023.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  you 
propose  to  lay  before  the  Commission  P^The  next  point 
I  wish  to  deal  with  is  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
small-pox  on  general  mortality.  I  propose  to  leave  it 
to  the  Commission  to  decide  whether  I  shall  go  into 
that  or  not. 

25.024.  What  evidence  have  you  to  give  upon  the 
point  ? — I  wish  to  produce  at  length  the  table  referring 
to  Boston  in  the  last  century,  giving  the  total  number 
of  deaths  in  each  year  from  1701  to  1752,  with  the 
observations  made  regarding  particular  years  when 
the  mortality  was  exceptionally  high,  these  observa- 
tions being  made  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine."  I  have  dealt  with  the 
question  at  some  length  in  my  book  "  Vaccination 
"  Vindicated." 

25.025.  Would  you  hand  in  that  table  to  be  taken  as 
part  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  will  do  so.  (The  table 
was  handed  in.    See  Appendix  III.,  Table  A. ;  page  618.) 

24.026.  Could  you  from  the  table  you  have  just  put 
in,  give  facts  relating  to  the  influence  of  small-pox 
as  increasing  or  diminishing  the  total  mortality  ? — 
The  table  refers  to  Boston  in  New  England,  and 
really  speaks  for  itself.  In  this  long  list  of  annual 
statements  of  deaths  there  are  years  which  stand  out 
with  an  enormous  mortality,  and  opposite  a  number  of 
those  years  there  are  marks,  asterisks,  and  so  on, 
referring  to  footnotes,  those  footnotes  stating  that  in 
this  particular  year  "  small-pox  prevailed;"  in  this 
year  "  a  great  many  died  of  small-pox,"  and  notes  to 
that  effect. 

25.027.  Are  those  generally  in  the  years  in  which  the 
mortality  was  very  large  ? — In  some  years  in  which  it 
was  very  exceptionally  large  there  are  other  causes 
set  down.  In  one  year  measles  is  set  down  ;  in  another 
year  a  fever  is  given  as  the  cause  ;  but  in  most  of  the 
years  very  excessive  mortality  of  small-pox  is  set  down 
as  accounting  for  it. 

25.028.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  it  give  the  number  of 
deaths  from  each  of  the  other  diseases  ? — In  some 
cases  it  does. 

25.029.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  was  the  population  ? 
— That  is  not  stated  in  the  table.  In  the  year 
1721  the  deaths  were  very  exceptional.  I  will  give 
you  the  figures  for  the  previous  years,  beginning 
at  1715.  In  the  successive  years  from  1715  to  1720 
the  total  deaths  from  all  causes  were  as  follows : 
—336,  355,  451,  380,  304,  329.  In  1721  the  deaths 
rose  to  1,102,  whereas  in  the  succeeding  and  following 
vears  they  were  273,  413,  407,  324,  343,  479,  and  so  on. 
The  footnote  to  the  year  1721  states  "884  died  of 
'•  small-pox."  Out  of  1,102  there  were  884  who  died 
from  small-pox ;  that  would  leave  218  from  other 
causes  ;  a  little  less  than  in  the  year  following.  Then 
in  the  year  1729  there  was  a  rise  of  the  mortality 
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Mr.  J.  C.  from  a  different  cause.  The  year  1727  had  had  479 
McVail,M.D.  deaths,  the  year  1728  had  had  498  deaths,  while  in 

  the  year  1729  the  deaths  mounted  up  to  570.  That 

23  Not.  1392.    was  not  a  very  big  rise,  but  still  it  is  worthy  of  a  foot- 

 ■   note,  and  in  the  footnote  the  explanation  is  "  the 

"  measles  in  the  town,  but  favourable."  Then  in  the 
following  year  there  was  a  tremendous  leap  up  in  the 
mortality ;  it  rose  to  909  from  the  498  of  the  second 
preceding  year,  and  the  570  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year.  The  note  to  that  is—"  upwards  of  400 
'■  died  of  the  small-pox."  If  you  deduct  the  400 
from  the  909  that  leaves  500,  which  is  just  about  the 
mortality  of  the  years"  before  and  afterwards.  The 
next  year  gives  408.  Then  there  are  three  years, 
1745,  1746,  and  1747,  in  which  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
mortality.  For  the  three  previous  years  the  mortality 
is,  517620,  and  407  respectively.  In  the  three  years 
now  specially  referred  to  the  deaths  are  780,  578,  and 
777 — there  is  a  considerable  rise  there.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  table  there  is  a  note  against  those  years  to 
the  following  e  fleet : — "An  epidemical  fever  brought 
"  from  Cape  Breton  proved  very  mortal."  In  the  last 
year  given  in  the  table  the  deaths  rise  very  consider- 
ably. In  1749  and  1750  and  1751  the  deaths  were  re- 
spectively 677,  604,  624,  whereas  in  1752  they  rose  to 
1,009.  The  statement  there  is  that  "7,669  had  the 
"  small-pox;  died  of  it  569."  If  you  take  the  569 
from  the  1,009  you  have  about  440  as  dying  from  other 
causes.  That  is  the  epidemic  of  exceptionally  low  small- 
pox fatality  which  I  mentioned  on  the  last  day  of  my 
examination. 

25.030.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  suggest  that  that  asso- 
ciation of  the  total  number  of  deaths  with  small-pox 
deaths  is  exceptional  or  is  usual  ? — I  was  going  to  sub- 
mit other  evidence  in  support  of  my  view  that  the 
association  of  a  high  total  mortality  with  small-pox 
prevalence  in  the  last  century  was  usual. 

25.031.  Have  you  compared  it  with  the  English 
figures  in  this  century  ?— In  this  century  the  whole 
question  is  so  much  affected  by  the  great  reduction 
which  has  taken  place  in  small-pox,  owing,  in  my 
opinion,  to  vaccination,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  period 
in  which  to  look  for  the  influence  of  small-pox  on  the 
total  mortality  ;  I  think  the  time  to  look  for  the  influ- 
ence of  small-pox  on  the  total  mortality  is  in  previous 
centuries. 

25.032.  (Mr.  Picton.)  There  have  been  epidemics  in 
this  century  ? — Yes,  as  we  speak  of  them ;  but  if  you 
take  Guy's  standard  of  an  epidemic  and  measure  the 
outbreaks  in  the  present  century  by  it,  you  will  find 
that  the  term  "  epidemic  "  has  now  a  very  different 
meaning  from  that  which  it  had  in  the  last  century. 

25.033.  (Dr.  Collins.)  If  you  will  turn  to  the  53rd 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  page  XXXVIII., 
you  will  find  that  he  there  gives  the  number  of  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  England  in  1870  as  515,329,  and  the 
deaths  from  small-pox  he  gives  as  2,547;  whereas  in 
the  following  year  1871  you  will  see  that  the  deaths 
from  all  causes  fall  to  514,879  while  the  deaths  from 
small-pox  rise  to. 23,062;  has  your  attention  been 
called  to  those  figures  ?  —  I  have  observed  various 
figures  relating  to  the  present  century,  from  which  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  proportion  borne  by  small- 
pox deaths  to  the  total  deaths  from  all  causes,  even 
in  bad  years,  is  so  slight  that  the  natural  effect  of 
small-pox  in  raising  the  death  rate  is  easily  concealed 
by  the  accidental  presence  or  absence  of  any  other 
disease  ;  and  my  view  is  that  if  you  want  to  get  at  the 
effect  of  small-pox  on  the  general  mortality  you  must 
go  to  a  time  when  the  epidemics  were  of  such  a  cha- 
racter that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  influence 
upon  the  death-rate. 

25,031.  You  think  that  23,000  deaths  in  a  year  from 
small-pox  were  not  sufficient  to  influence  the  death- 
rate  ? — In  that  particular  case  you  have  mentioned, 
which  is  the  most  extreme  that  could  be  taken,  there  are 
23,000  deaths  from  small-pox  out  of  500,000  deaths  from 
all  causes  ;  the  small-pox  deaths  thus  constituting  four 
per  cent. of  the  total.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Boston, 
New  England,  in  the  year  1721,  out  of  1,102  deaths  in  an 
epidemic  year  884  died  of  small-pox  ;  that  of  course  is 
a  totally  different  condition  of  things  ;  there  you  can 
easily  see  the  effect  of  small-pox  on  the  general  mor- 
tality ;  while  it  is  concealed  in  the  present  century  by 
accidental  causes  belonging  to  other  diseases. 

25,035.  Have  you  investigated  the  registers  of  Boston 
at  first  hand  ? — No.  I  had  that  in  my  mind.  I  have 
seen  somewhere  a  reference  to  a  more  remote  source 
than  this  paper  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine."   I  do 


not  know  whether  it  is  Hirsch  who  gives  it  or  not.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  look  into  it.  I  could  not  at  this 
moment  even  give  you  the  reference  to  it. 

Next,  in  Copenhagen,  in  the  51  years  ending  1800  there 
were  23  years  with  over  150  small-pox  deaths,  and  28 
with  less  than  that  number.  These  figures  I  have 
calculated  from  Simon's  "Papers,"  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Commission. 

25.036.  They  were  taken  originally  from  the  Epide- 
miological Society's  Report,  were  they  not  ? — I  think 
not.  They  were  statements  from  the  Government  of 
Denmark  originally.  "  In  the  years  of  most  small-pox 
"  in  Copenhagen,  the  average  annual  deaths  from  all 
"  causes  were  3,666,  and  in  the  latter  (the  years  of 
"  least  small-pox),  3,170.  But  the  average  small-pox 
"  deaths  were  456  and  65  respectively.  Deducting 
"  these,  the  mortality  from  all  other  causes  was,  in 
"  the  years  of  much  small-pox,  3,212,  and  in  the  others 
"  3,106  on  an  average."  Iam  reading  from  "  Vac ci- 
"  nation  Vindicated,"  page  165-6.  Then  I  go  on  to 
say,  "Finally,  let  us  go  back  to  our  own  country,  and 
"  consult  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  on  the  subject. 
"  Taking  the  hundred  years  beginning  1701,  let  us 
"  divide  them  into  two  half-centuries,  one  of  least 
"  small-pox,  and  one  of  most  small-pox.  Then  we  find 
"  that  in  the  former  the  total  mortality  was  1,088,001, 
"  and  in  the  latter,  1,202,143,  a  difference  of  114,142 
"  deaths  between  the  two  periods.  But  the  total 
"  small-pox  deaths  were  in  the  low  years,  65,762,  and 
"  in  the  high  years  130,653.  The  difference  here  is 
"  only  64,891.  Thus  the  50  years  which,  roughly 
"  speaking,  had  65,000  deaths  extra  from  small-pox 
"  had  50,000  deaths  extra  from  other  causes."  I  think 
as  that  embraces  a  whole  century  of  London  small- 
pox it  is  sufficient  on  the  question. 

25.037.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  To  put  it  in  other  words, 
that  the  years  which  were  fatal  from  all  causes  were 
fatal  also  from  small-pox  ;  that  is  all  it  amounts  to,  is 
it  not  ? — Not  exactly.  If  you  deditct  total  small- pox 
deaths  from  total  deaths  from  all  causes  you  do  not, 
in  all  the  examples  I  give  in  my  book,  get  a  higher 
mortality  from  other  causes  than  in  the  years  when 
small-pox  does  not  prevail  so  largely. 

25.038.  I  thought  you  told  us  that  there  was  a 
balance  of  50,000  which  was  made  up  by  deaths  from 
other  causes  ? — Yes,  in  the  particular  case  of  London, 
but  I  say  in  other  examples  

25.039.  But  let  us  stick  to  the  example  we  are  upon 
now,  namely,  London ;  is  not  my  question  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  when  I  say  that  according 
to  your  own  showing  the  years  which  were  particularly- 
fatal  from  all  causes  were  also  the  years  which  were 
particularly  fatal  from  small-pox  ? — Yes,  in  the  case 
of  London  that  is  true. 

25.040.  We  are  dealing  with  London,  are  we  not,  in 
the  statement  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  In  about  a  million 
deaths  from  all  causes  the  bad  small-pox  years  had 
50,000  extra  from  other  causes.  That  was  the  pro- 
portional increase  from  other  causes, .about  50,000  of 
an  increase  in  a  million  deaths  from  other  causes  in 
the  bad  small-pox  years. 

25.041.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Might  I  ask  whether  in  these 
statistics  the  deaths  of  children  under  two  years  would 
be  included  in  the  causes  specified  p— -  No. 

25.042.  But  they  would  be  included  in  the  total  ?— 
Yes. 

25.043.  So  that  it  might  possibly  be  that  a  great 
number  of  these  would  be  deaths  of  children  under 
two  years  of  age  from  small-pox? — Yes,  I  hadjaot 
thought  of  that.  Possibly  the  50,000  extra  deaths 
might  be  small-pox  deaths  under  two  years  of  age ; 
aDd  in  support  of  that  suggestion  I  would  point  out 

,  that  in  the  totals  of  figures  that  we  got  upon  that 
question,  we  found  that  for  19,000  deaths  over  two 
years  of  age,  there  were  17,000  deaths  under  two  years 
of  age.  Here  the  stated  deaths  are  65,000  from  small- 
pox, that  is  all  over  two  years  of  age,  and  the  total 
extra  deaths  are  50,000  ;  so  that  the  proportion  is  not 
so  far  away.    (See  Question  25,083.) 

25.044.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  subject  ? — I 
come  now  to  cow-pox.  The  first  point  I  desire  to  make 
is  as  to  the  tradition  regarding  the  protective  power  of 
casual  cow-pox  against  small-pox.  I  want  to  show  two 
things ;  that  it  was  a  widespread  tradition  ;  that  it  was 
a  tradition  that  existed  in  18  counties  in  England,  and 
also  on  the  Continent  here  and  there,  and  in  Ireland ; 
and  further  that  it  was  a  tradition  not  confined  to  the 
dairy  maids  and  to  the  farm  people,  but  that  it  was 
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largely  shared  in  by  medical  men.  Pearson's  "  Inquiry 
"  into  the  History  of  Cow-pox,"  was  published  very 
shortly  after  Jenner's  Inquiry.  Incited  by  Jeuner's 
publication,  Pearson  wrote  to  a  number  of  his  medical 
acquaintances  throughout  the  rural  districts,  asking 
what  knowledge  they  had  of  cow-pox,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  small-pox.  The  book  contains  the  results  of 
his  investigations,  and  it  is  surprising  to  learn  how 
many  medical  men,  within  a  comparatively  small 
radius  of  Berkeley,  had  formed  on  this  point  the  same 
opinion  as  Jenner.  The  following  I  have  noted  : — 
Mr.  Bragge,  Axminster  ;  Mr.  Downe,  Bridport ;  Dr. 
Pulteney,  Blandford  ;  Mr.  Henderson,  Wendover;  Mr. 
Giffard,  Gillingham ;  Professor  Wall,  Oxford ;  Mr. 
Dolling.  Blandford ;  Dr.  Croft,  Staffordshire ;  Mr. 
Bolph,  Peckham  (formerly  of  Thornbury  in  Gloucester- 
shire) ;  Mr.  Groves,  Thornbury ;  Mr.  Wales,  Down- 
ham  (Norfolk) ;  Dr.  Fowler,  Sarum  ;  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
Stroudwater. 

25,045.  Did  any  of  them  publish  anything  on  the 
subject  ? — Their  replies  to  Pearson  are  published  in  his 
"  Inquiry  "  in  a  number  of  cases.  I  have  Pearson's 
work  with  me  here  ;  he  gives  the  details.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  Pearson  : — "  Mr.  Rolph  says  there  is  not 
"  a  medical  practitioner  of  even  little  experience  in 
"  Gloucestershire,  or  scarce  a  dairy-farmer,  who  does 
"  not  know  from  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others, 
"  that  persons  who  have  suffered  the  cow-pox  are 
"  exempted  from  the  agency  of  the  variolous  poison. 
"  The  late  Mr.  Grove  (Mr.  Rolph's  colleague)  was  a  very 
"  extensive  small-pox  inoculator,  frequently  having 
"  230  to  300  patients  at  one  time,  and  the  fact  of 
"  exemption  now  asserted  had  been  long  before  his 
"  death  abundantly  established,  by  his  experience  of 
"  many  scores  of  subjects  who  had  previously  laboured 
"  under  the  cow-pox  being  found  insusceptible  of  the 
"  small-pox,  either  by  inoculation  or  by  effluvia. 
"  While  Mr.  Rolph  practised  at  Thornbury,  he  thinks 
"  not  fewer  than  threescore  instances  of  failure  in 
"  attempting  to  produce  the  small-pox  inoculation 
"  occurred  in  his  own  practice  all  of  which  were 
"  persons  who  had  been  previously  affected  with  the 
"  cow-pox."  Then,  Sir,  you  were  asking  about  pub- 
lication. It  is  noteworthy  that  this  same  Mr.  Rolph, 
so  early  as  10th  .Tune  1795,  or  three  years  before 
Jenner's  "  Inquiry,"  wrote  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol, 
on  the  same  subject  and  in  a  similar  though  less 
decided  strain.  So,  too,  Mr.  Bragge,  many  years  be- 
fore, had  inoculated  over  50  persons,  of  whom  three 
had  cow-pox,  and  these  "  he  therefore  charged 
"  with  an  abundance  of  matter,  but  to  no  pur- 
"  pose."  Dr.  Pulteney  stated  that  "an  intelligent 
"  and  respectable  inoculator"  had  informed  him 
him  ' '  that  of  several  hundreds  whom  he  had  inocu- 
"  lated  for  the  small-pox  who  had  previously  had  the 
"  cow-pox,  very  few  took  the  infection  ;  and  such  as 
"  did,  he  had  great  room  to  believe  were  themselves 
"  deceived  in  regard  to  their  having  had  the  cow-pox." 
Mr.  Downe  said :  "  A  few  years  ago,  when  I  inoculated 
"  a  great  number  for  the  small-pox,  I  remarked  that 
"  I  could  not,  by  any  means,  infect  one  or  two  of 
"  them,  and  on  inquiry  I  was  informed  they  had  pre- 
"  viously  been  infected  with  the  cow-pox.  Some  few 
"  families  who  had  been  infected  with  the  cow-pox 
"  were  repeatedly  inoculated  with  the  matter  of  the 
"  small-pox,  and  without  effect." 

25.046.  You  quote  someone  there  who  said  he  had 
vaccinated  several  hundred  persons  who  had  cow-pox, 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  inoculated  several  hundred 
persons  who  had  previously  had  the  cow-pox  from  the 
cow  ? — Yes,  and  that  "  very  few  took  the  infection." 

25.047.  (Br.  Collins.)  Dr.  Pultenev  does  not  state 
the  name  of  the  "  intelligent  and  respectable  inocu- 
"  lator  "  ? — No,  he  does  not,  but  the  names  of  others 
are  given;  the  name  of  Downe  is  given,  and  his  own 
experience,  and  the  name  of  Rolph  is  given,  and  I 
gave  a  list  of  names  in  addition. 

25.048.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  sentence 
reads:— "An  intelligent  and  respectable  inoculator 
"  informed  me  that  several  hundreds  whom:[he  had 
"  inoculated,  for  the  small-pox  who  had  previously  had 
"  the  cow-pox,  very  few  took  the  infection ;  "  is  it  not 
possible  to  read  that  statement  thus — of  several  hun- 
dreds whom  he  had  inoculated  for  small-pox,  very  few 
took  the  infection  who  had  previously  had  the  cow- 
pox"  ? — It  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  it  might  be 
loosely  written,  but  as  it  stands  it  conveys  the  im- 
pression certainly  that  the  several  hundred  had 
cow-pox. 
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25.049.  But  seeing  that  "several  hundreds  having  Mr.J.C. 

"  the  cow-pox  "  is  a  considerable  claim  on  one's  belief  McVail,M.D. 

one  would  rather  take  refuge  in  the  other  reading  ? —   

Yes,  especially  as  the  name  of  the  inoculator  is  not  23  Nov.  1892. 

given.    It  is  a  second-hand  statement  at  the  best.  

25.050.  Second-hand,  and  the  sentences  might  get 
inverted  in  the  reproduction-? — However,  I  think  the 
evidence  is  abundant  if  that  particular  example  be 
left  out  altogether. 

25.051.  No  argument  could  be  safely  based  upon  the 
statement  that  there  were  many  hundreds  having  the 
cow-pox? — The  quotations  in  the  "Inquiry"  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  drop  one  or  other 
of  them  without  lessening  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

25.052.  (Br.  Collins.)  Evidence  pointing  to  what 
general  conclusion  ? — That  the  tradition  of  the  pro- 
tective power  of  casual  cow-pox  against  small-pox  was 
a  tradition  which  belonged  not  merely  to  the  dairy- 
maids, but  to  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  dairy 
districts. 

25.053.  Have  you  in  that  connexion  noticed  a  state- 
ment by  Jenner,  in  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  22nd  March  1802  :  "  The  distrust  and 
"  scepticism  which  naturally  arose  in  the  minds  of 
"  medical  men  on  my  first  announcing  so  unexpected 
"  a  discovery  has  now  nearly  disappeared  "  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  there  was  a  great  amount  of  jealousy  dis- 
played on  the  part  of  some  medical  men.  Of  course 
the  element  of  doubt  comes  in  on  account  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  variety  of  diseases  to  which  the  teats  of 
cows  were  liable.  That  was  held  to  account  for  cases 
of  alleged  non-protection  from  small-pox,  and  we 
know  now  that  the  teats  of  cows  are  liable  to  more 
diseases  than  merely  cow-pox. 

25.054.  (Chairman.)  And  Jenner  limits  his  statement 
to  the  dairy  districts  ? — Yes. 

25.055.  Probably  he  might  find  many  living  in  other 
districts  who  might  not  accept  that  statement  ? — Yes. 
In  Baron's  Life  there  is  a  reference  to  a  society  of 
which  Jenner  was  a  member,  the  "  Medicol  Convivial" 
I  think  it  was ;  it  is  stated  in  Baron's  Life  that  he  met 
with  opposition  there.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
members  of  those  societies  who  had  the  strongest 
possible  belief  in  the  protective  power  of  cow-pox 
against  small-pox ;  one  of  these  was  Fewster,  of  Thorn- 
bury, who  wrote  very  strongly  upon  it,  and  who  said 
that  cow-pox  was  a  severe  disease,  but  he  thoroughly 
believed  that  it  prevented  small-pox. 

25.056.  (Br.  Collins.)  Jenner's  district  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  dairy  district  ? — Yes,  no  doubt.  Bing 
states  that  the  tradition  existed  in  18  counties  in 
England  altogether. 

25.057.  Does  he  name  them  ? — He  names  Gloucester- 
shire, Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  Somerset- 
shire, Staffordshire,  and  Leicestershire,  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  have  been  also,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Middlesex,  Oxfordshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Wilts.  Then  there  is  a  mention  in  another  page 
of  Lincolnshire.  Those  will  be  found  in  Ring's  Treatise 
on  cow-pox,  pages  391,  406,  and  703.  Next  you  find 
the  same  tradition  existing  in  the  south  of  Ireland  as 
to  the  connexion  between  cow-pox  and  variola.  In  the 
south  of  Ireland  the  name  for  small-pox  was  "  Bolgach," 
and  the  name  for  cow-pox  was  "  Shinach."  Dr.  Barry 
writes  from  Cork  to  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
Volume  III.,  page  425,  for  the  year  1800,  showing  that 
the  country  people  of  his  part  of  Ireland  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  disease.  This  is  the  extract  I 
propose  to  read :  "  Johanna  Sullivan,  aged  50  (cook- 
"  maid  at  Dr.  Richard  Walsh's  of  this  city),  when  she 
"  was  13  years  of  age  was  brought  with  a  number  of 
"  other  children  to  a  dairy,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
"  infected  with  a  disorder  of  cows  called  the  Shinach, 
"  which  by  the  general  belief  of  the  neighbours  would 
"  secure  for  ever  such  as  took  it  from  the  small-pox. 
"  She  and  the  other  children  were  made  to  squeeze 
"  the  ccws'  teats  till  their  hands  and  fingers  were 
"  covered  with  the  fluid  matter  of  the  disorder  .  .  . 
"  When  she  was  20  years  of  age  she  was  twice  inocu- 
"  lated  by  Mr.  Godwin,  an  apothecary  at  Bantry, 
"  without  effect,  but  on  hearing  from  the  mother  that 
"  she  had  the  disease  above  mentioned,  he  declined 
"  inoculating  her  a  third  time,  alleging  that  there  was 
"  not  the  smallest  danger  of  her  ever  taking  the  small - 
"  pox,  as  he  could  aver  from  experience.  She  has 
"  since  resided  in  Cork,  where  she  was  frequently 
••  exposed  to  small-pox,  particularly  about  11  years 
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Mr.J.C.  "  ago,  when  the  grandchildren  of  the  late  Mr.  Atter- 
>McVail,M.D.  "  well  Hayes,  with  whom  she  then  resided  were  inocu- 

  "  lated.    In  order,  as  she  said,  to  be  sure  of  herself, 

23  Nov.  1892.    "  she  lay  with  the  children  four  nights  in  the  height 

 "  of  the  eruption,  but  did  not  take  the  disease."  Dr. 

Barry  gives  another  bit  of  evidence,  being  an  extract 
from  a  letter  he  had  received  "  from  a  lady  of  respect- 
"  able  connexions."  This  is  the  lady's  letter  :  "  It  is 
"  30  years  since  my  mother  had  the  cow-pox.  .  .  . 
"  She  has  been  inoculated  frequently  since,  and  exposed 
"  to  the  infection  of  small-pox  in  various  ways  without 
"  taking  it,, which  has  been  attributed  to  her  having 
"  had  the  cow-pock,  universally  known  among  our 
"  farmers  by  the  name  of  Shinach.  I  was  last  night 
"  speaking  to  my  grandmother  on  the  subject.  She 
"  had  the  cow-pock  50  years  ago.  Her  account  agrees 
"  with  my  mother's  .  .  .  She  has  never  been  in- 
"  oculated,  but  was  very  often  exposed  to  the  small  - 
"  pox  without  taking  it.  At  the  time  she  had  the 
"  disease  there  was  scarely  a  spring  that  the  cows 
"  were  not  affected  with  it;  and  it  was  so  universally 
"  believed  that  those  who  took  it  were  ever  after 
"  exempted  from  the  small-pox,  that  people  exposed 
"  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  it.  My  grand- 
"  mother  who  is  about  80  years  old,  says  that  the  same 
"  opinion  always  prevailed  in  this  country." 

25.058.  That  was  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

25.059.  Did  you  notice  that  Jenner  in  a  footnote  to 
his  earlier  edition,  says  that  he  also  had  been  "  in- 
' '  formed  from  respectable  authority  that  in  Ireland, 
"  although  dairies  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  Island, 
"  the  disease  is  entirely  unknown.  The  reason  seems 
"  obvious.  The  business  of  the  dairy  is  conducted  by 
"  women  only.  Were  the  meanest  vassal  among  tbe 
"  men  employed  there  as  a  milker  at  a  dairy,  be 
"  would  feel  his  situation  unpleasant  beyond  all 
"  endurance"? — Yes,  he  has  evidently  been  in  error 
there.  Then  tbere  is  evidence  of  the  disease  on  the 
Continent  Seaton  writes  regarding  it.  At  page  417 
of  Seaton's  Handbook,  he  says:  "In  Germany  the 
"  same  sort  of  inquiries  as  were  set  afoot  in  England 
"  after  the  promulgation  of  Jenner 's  discovery,  showed 
"  that  cow-pox  had  been  recognised  in  various  places, 
"  especially  in  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Brandenburg, 
"  Silesia,  in  the  country  about  Gissen  and  Erlangen ; 
"  as  also  in  Switzerland  (Baucholz,  Vollstandige 
"  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Kuhpockn).  There  is  to  be 
"  found,  indeed,  in  a  Gottingen  newspaper  of  as  old  a 
"  date  as  1769  the  'Allgemeinen  Unterhaltungen,' 
"  a  notice  of  this  disease  being  often  seen  about 
"  Gottingen,  of  milkers  being  affected  by  it,  and  pro- 
"  tected  thereby  against  small-pox."  That  is  from 
Hering's  work.  I  may  mention  that  that  reference  is 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Creighton  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  his 
book  on  "  Jenner  and  Vaccination,"  a  note  just  in  front 
of  the  index.  At  page  849  of  Ring's  book  in  giving  a 
resume  of  a  "  Historical  and  Practical  Essay  on  Vaccine 
"  Inoculation,"  published  in  Brussels  by  M.  Pournier, 
Ring  says,  The  peasants  of  Campine,  a  dairy  country, 
"  assured  M.  Pournier  that  the  cow-pox  attacks  the 
"  cows  in  those  parts,  and  the  persons  who  habitually 
"  milk  them  are  exempt  from  the  small-pox."  That 
is  all  the  evidence  I  wish  to  give  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tradition  in  this  country  and  abroad 
among  medical  men. 

25.060.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  relation  of  icow-pox 
to  small-pox  was  not  a  "discovery"  on  the  part  of 
Jenner  ? — I  would  not  myself,  I  think,  apply  the  term 
"  discovery  "  to  it. 

25.061.  He  did  apply  that  term  to  it,  did  he  not,  in 
his  original  manuscript  ? — Yes  ;  he  did  not  use  the 
term  exactly  as  I  would  use  it  myself ;  he  does  call 
it  a  discovery.  The  title  is  "  An  inquiry  into  the 
"  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolas  Vacinaa,  a  disease 
"  discovered  in  some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  Eng- 
"  land,  particularly  Gloucestershire  ;  and  known  by 
"  the  name  of  the  Cow-pox."  I  hardly  gather,  how- 
ever, that  he  held  it  to  be  a  discovery  of  his  own ;  he 
describes  it  as  a  disease  "  discovered  in  some  of  the 
"  Western  Counties  of  England,"  "  and  known  by  the 
"  name  of  the  Cow-pox." 

25.062.  Does  he  not  say  in  the  body  of  his  paper: 
"  Should  it  be  asked  whether  this  discovery  is  a 
"  matter  of  mere  curiosity  or  whether  it  tends  to  any 
"  beneficial  purpose,"  &c.  ? — If  it  was  discovered  it 
was  a  discovery,  but  in  the  title  page  he  does  not 
claim  to  have  discovered  it ;  he  clearly  was  not 
justified  in  calling  it  a  new  discovery  if  it  had  been 
already  discovered. 


25.063.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  He  very  distinctly  recog- 
nises that  it  was  a  well-known  tradition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — He  describes  it  as  a  disease  which  had 
been  discovered,  but  he  does  mot  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered it  himself. 

25.064.  He  only  takes  a  sort  of  scientific  notice  of  a 
disease  which  was  widely  spread  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— Yes. 

25.065.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  the  discovery 
does  not  come  to  anything  more  than  making  it  known 
to  learned  people  ? — He  does  not  say  he  discovered  it ; 
he  speaks  of  it  as  discovered  in  some  of  the  western 
counties  of  England ;  he  names  specially  Gloucester- 
shire. 

25.066.  (Br.  Collins.)  Does  he  not  anywhere  claim  it 
as  a  discovery  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  passage  where 
he  does — he  founds  on  the  general  belief — he  states  that 
his  thoughts  were  first  of  all  turned  to  the  prevention 
of  small-pox  by  cow-pox  by  a  conversation  which  took 
place  in  his  master's  surgery  in  Sodbury,  where  a 
young  woman  came  in  who  said  that  she  could  not 
take  small-pox  because  she  had  already  had  cow-pox ; 
so  that  he  clearly  does  not  claim  anything  there. 

25.067.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  part  of  your 
evidence  ? — The  next  part  of  my  evidence  is  with 
regard  to  the  cases  given  of  protection  afforded  by 
casual  cow-pox.  The  first  are  those  given  by  Jenner 
himself  in  his  Inquiry,  1  to  6  and  8  to  12.  No.  12  as 
numbered  in  his  Inquiry  includes  8  cases  itself;  he 
therefore  gives  about  20  cases  of  protection  by  casual 
cow-pox.  I  need  not  read  them  ;  they  will  be  found 
in  Jenner's  Inquiry.  There  is  a  book  I  have  tried  to 
get,  but  I  have  not  succeeded,  called  Permor's  "  Be- 
"  flections  on  the  Cow-pox"  which  was  published  in 
1800.  Perrnor  gives  several  instances  of  the  protective 
power  of  casual  cow-pox  against  subsequent  small-pox 
inoculation  attempted  several  years  after.  Through- 
out Ring's  second  volume  there  are  a  good  many 
instances  of  protection  by  casual  cow-pox.  At  page 
621  there  is  this  case  : — "  A  maid-servant,  now  living 
"  with  Mrs.  Robins,  of  Bexwell,  near  Market  Down- 
"  ham,  in  Norfolk,  had  the  cow-pox  ten  years  ago. 
"  Some  time  after,  the  children  in  the  family  where 
"  she  was  were  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  which 
"  they  had  in  a  severe  manner.  This  girl  was  inocu- 
"  lated  with  them,  and  nursed  them  during  the  whole 
"  continuance  of  the  disease;  yet  escaped  infection." 
Then  at  page  622  : — "  Mrs.  Robins  has  never  known 
"  the  cow-pox  fail  to  prevent  the  small-pox.  She 
"  says  Mr.  Wales  came  to  her  house  about  two  years 
"  ago  to  make  inquiries  on  this  subject.  Of  the 
"  result  of  those  inquiries,  a  very  satisfactory  account 
"  is  given,  in  his  letter  published  by  Dr.  Pearson." 
Then  Ring  himself  says : — "  I  have  met  with  a  con- 
"  siderable  number  of  persons,  who  have  been  pro- 
"  tected  by  the  casual  cow-pox  from  the  invasion  of 
"  the  small-pox.  Of  these  I  shall  here  produce  a  few 
"  instances."  He  goes  on  to  give  a  number  of  instances 
on  pages  622,  623,  and  624,  with  the  names,  addresses, 
and  details. 

25.068.  Are  these  persons  who  were  inoculated  for 
the  small-pox  after  having  cow-pox,  or  were  they  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  ? — The  first  was  exposed  to  the 
contagion  ;  the  second  was  exposed  to  the  contagion  in 
a  house  where  the  small-pox  was,  and  once  nursed  a 
child  who  had  the  disorder ;  the  third  had  the  cow-pox 
25  years  before,  had  been  many  times  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  small-pox,  and  had  nursed  his  own  children 
when  they  had  it  10  years  ago  : — "  A  cow  doctor  told 
"  him  he  would  never  be  in  danger  of  the  small-pox." 
The  fourth  caught  the  cow-pox  about  16  years  ago. 
Ten  years  after  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox. 

25.069.  It  includes,  then,  cases  of  both  kinds?— Yes. 
Then  there  is  other  evidence  given  in  the  "  Medical  and 
"  Physical  Journal"  for  April  1801-  It  is  referred  to 
at  page  574  of  Ring's  book  :■ — "  One  man  who  had 
"  casually  received  the  vaccine  infection  while  he 
"  lived  with  a  farmer  in  Devonshire,  being  appointed 
"  to  attend  the  sick,  and  never  having  had  the  small  - 
"  pox  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Boswell  should  inoculate 
"  him,  which  he  did,  and  to  ensure  success,  inserted 
"  the  variolous  matter  in  both  arms.  On  the  fourth 
' '  morning  Mr.  Boswell  found  a  considerable  degree  of 
"  inflammation,  which  appeared  to  him  to  indicate  a 
"  certainty  that  infection  had  taken  place  ;  but  in  six 
"  days  more  the  inflammation  totally  subsided  without 
"\any  pustule  having  formed.  At  the  expiration  of 
"  three  weeks  Mr.  Boswell  again  inoculated  him  in 
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"  the  same  manner,  producing  exactly  the  same  ap- 
"  pearance  as  before."  That  refers  to  the  navy. 
There  are  other  cases  given  by  Ring  at  pages  742,  745, 
989,  and  990.  Next  a  writer,  called  Thornton,  gives  a 
number  of  cases,  22  altogether  ;  but  16  of  those  cases 
are  taken  from  Ring,  so  that  there  are  only  six  of 
them  which  are  in  addition  to  those  in  Ring's  book. 

25.070.  (Dr.  Collins.  Ring  was  rather  a  rhetorical 
writer,  was  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  He  has  not 
given  me  that  impression. 

25.071 .  Does  he  give  you  the  impression  of  being  a  trust- 
worthy authority  ? — I  have  had  occasion  to  read  Ring, 
and  to  verify  a  great  many  of  his  references  made  to 
other  writers,  and  to  volumes  of  the  "  Medical  Journal," 
and  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  in  which  he  goes 
wrong. 

25.072.  In  your  opinion  he  is  not  rhetorical,  and  he 
is  trustworthy  ? — I  have  found  no  instance  where  he 
makes  a  statement,  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  verifying  the  authority,  in  which  I  have  found  him 
wrong. 

25,072a.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  These  citations  from 
Ring  are  citations  of  other  people's  experience,  not  of 
his  own,  are  they  ? — There  are  some  of  his  own. 

25.073.  Those  that  you  read  appeared  to  be  from 
letters  in  the  "  Medical  Journal "  and  others  ? — That 
was  one  series ;  others  were  his  own  observations. 
Returning  to  Thornton,  his  work  was  published  in 
1806,  a  vindication  of  vaccination,  in  which  he  gives  a 
table  of  22  cases  of  protection  from  small-pox  by  acci- 
dental cow-pox ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  six  of  those 
cases  are  not  given  by  Ring ;  the  others  are  Ring's. 
Case  2,  a  case  of  cow-pox  at  26  years  of  age,  between  the 
ages  of  29  and  34  was  inoculated  thrice  without  effect. 
Case  3,  protected  from  repeated  exposure  to  natural 
small-pox  between  1785  and  1799.  Had  cow-pox  in 
1785.  Case  4,  had  cow-pox  when  young ;  was  vario- 
lated several  times  at  the  age  of  18  without  effect. 

25,073a.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  there  any  means  of  dis- 
criminating in  such  a  case  as  that,  whether  he  had 
the  true  or  spurious,  cow-pox  ? — I  should  think  one 
would  judge  of  it  a  good  deal  by  the  effect. 

25.074.  If  it  protected,  it  was  true  ;  is  that  what  I 
understand  you  to  suggest  ? — I  would  take  the  position 
that  other  diseases  on  cows'  teats  do  not  protect,  that  the 
yellow  pock,  and  the  blister  pock,  and  the  white  pock, 
and  other  diseases  mentioned  by  Ceely,  and  I  think, 
some  diseases  recently  mentioned  by  Professor  Crook- 
shank,  which  were  not  cow-pox,  would  not  protect 
against  the  small  pox. 

25.075.  But  of  these  cases  which  you  have  been  citing 
to  the  Commission,  where  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  nature  of  the  original  malady  in  the 
cow,  supposing  there  was  one  that  took  the  small-pox, 
and  one  which  did  not,  would  you  suggest  that  the  one 
that  took  had  the  spurious  cow-pox,  and  that  the  one 
that  did  not  take  had  had  the  true  cow-pox  ? — I  would 
hardly  put  it  in  that  way ;  I  would  rather  put  it  in  this 
way.  Supposing  that  a  hundred  persons  were  alleged 
to  have  had  true  cow-pox,  and  that,  after  subsequent 
inoculation,  one  of  these  took  small-pox,  and  the  99  did 


not,  the  one  that  took  it,  I  should  say,  would  probably            j  q 
have  had  spurious  cow-pox,  while  the  others  would  have  Mc  Vail,  M.  I). 
had  the  true.   


25.076.  What  means  have  you  of  eliminating  cases  of 
spurious  cow-pox  from  those  cases  where  you  have  the 
casual  statement  of  an  individual  that  he  or  she  had 
cow-pox  ? — The  great  bulk  of  the  statements  made 
by  dairy  people,  and  by  the  dairy  doctors,  amount  to 
this : — that  one  form  of  cow-pox  did  give  protection 
against  small-pox  ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  one  form  of  cow-pox  which 
gives  protection  against  small-pox.  Where,  in  the 
past  century,  you  find  that  of  a  hundred  cases  that  were 
said  to  have  had  cow-pox,  99  resisted  the  infection,  or 
resisted  inoculation,  I  think  the  probability  -kis  that 
that  resistance  was  owing  to  their  having  had  cow- 
pox  ;  and  as  to  the  odd  cases  which  did  not  resist  sub- 
sequent variolation,  they  possibly  had  also  had  true 
cow-pox.  I  do  not  hold  that  cow-pox  invariably,  or  in 
a  hundred  per  cent,  of  cases  gave  protection,  any  more 
than  actual  small-pox,  against  a  second  attack  of  small- 
pox ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
their  yielding  to  the  inoculation  test  was  owing  to  the 
form  of  the  cow-pox  that  they  had  had.  It  may  have 
been  spurious  ;  it  may  not  have  been  true. 

25.077.  In  those  cases  in  which  persons  are  alleged 
to  have  had  cow-pox  years  before,  and  were  subse- 
quently exposed  to  small-pox,  and  did  not  take  it, 
what  evidence  have  you  that  they  had  an  attack  of 
true,  and  not  spurious,  cow-pox  ? — I  think  you  must 
take  into  account  the  great  numbers  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  small  number  in  the  other. 

25.078.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  find  people 
speaking  of  cow-pox  as  a  thing  which  they  knew  was 
cow-pox  ? — Yes,  there  is  evidence  that  blunders  have 
been  made  as  to  what  was  true  cow-pox  and  what  was 
not ;  but  I  think  the  facts  establish  that  there  is  a 
cow-pox  which  protects  against  small-pox. 

25.079.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  seen  natural  cow-pox 
on  the  cow  yourself  ? — I  believe  I  once  saw  it. 

25.080.  Would  you  be  able  to  discriminate  it  from 
all  other  diseases  ? — No.  I  once  saw  it  in  a  dairy 
about  six  miles  from  Kilmarnock,  but  my  experience 
of  these  diseases  to  which  the  teats  of  cows  are  sub- 
ject is  not  such  as  to  make  me  an  authority  upon  this 
subject. 

25.081.  (Cliairman.)  May  it  not  be  that  some  of  the 
doubts  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the  efficacy  of 
cow-pox  to  protect  from  small-pox  may  have  been  due 
to  cases  in  which  persons  had  the  spurious  kinds  of 
cow-pox  and  then  acquired  small-pox  ? — Quite  so, 
that  is  my  view,  that  those  who  were  successfully 
inoculated,  or  took  small-pox  after  cow-pox,  may  have 
had.  the  spurious  form  of  cow-pox.  On  the  other  hand, 
true  cow-pox  may  not  have  been  universally  pro. 
tective,  any  more  than  natural  or  inoculated  small- 
pox, as  I  have  already  said.  I  have  one  or  two  notes 
here  on  spurious  cow-pox,  and  seeing  that  the  question 
has  come  up,  I  was  going  to  point  out  the  difficulty  of 
recognising  the  true  from  the  spurious  cow-pox,  and 
give  examples  of  the  difficulty. 


23  Nov.  1892. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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30  Nov.  1892. 


25.082.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  further  facts  which 
you  wish  to  present  to  the  Commission  respecting  the 
protective  power  of  casual  cow-pox  ? — No.  I  had  not 
been  intending  to  present  any  further  facts  upon  that 
subject. 

25.083.  Then  the  next  point  I  think  you  want  to 
speak  upon  is  that  of  Mr.  Ceely  and  his  researches  on 
cow-pox  ? — Before  that  I  thould  like  to  refer  to  Ques- 
tion 25,043  in  my  last  day's  evidence.  I  see  that  at  the 
end  of  that  answer  I  spoke  of  65,000  in  its  relation  to 
50,000.  The  correct  figure  should  be  not  65,000  but 
130,000.  The  65,000  was  the  difference  between  the 
small-pox  mortality  of  the  two  half-centuries,  whereas 
the  mortality  I  ought  to  have  spoken  of  should  have 
been  the  130,000  belonging  to  the  half  century,  with 
higher  small-pox.  I  have  worked  out  that  calculation  in 
this  way;  and  would  venture  to  put  it  before  the  Com- 
mission, as  the  subject  seems  to  be  of  interest.  In  the 
half-century  with  most  small-pox  in  London  the  total 
small-pox  deaths  recorded  were  130,653.  Supjjosing  that 
those  were  all  over  two  years  of  age,  and,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  rule,  that  for  every  19  over  two  years  of 
age  there  were  17  under,  then  the  total  number  under  two 
years  of  age  would  be  116,909  ;  so  that  the  total  small- 
pox deaths  would  be  247,553.  If  we  deduct  that  from 
the  total  deaths  from  all  causes,  which  amounted  in 
that  half  century  to  1,202,143,  then  the  remainder  is 
954,590  ;  that  remainder  consists  of  the  deaths  from  other 
causes  in  the  half  century  with  most  small-pox.  Ap- 
plying the  same  process  to  the  half  century  with  least 
small-pox,  we  get  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  other 
causes  of  963,405  ;  so  that  the  two  figures  are  very  nearly 
alike  ;  954,590  from  all  other  causes  in  the  half  century 
with  most  small-pox,  and  963,405  from  other  causes  in 
the  half  century  with  least  small-pox. 

I  wish  to  refer  shortly  now  to  some  of  the  points 
which  Ceely  discusses  regarding  cow-pox,  in  his  papers 
on  the  subject  of  cow-pox,  published  in  the  eighth  and 
tenth  volumes  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provincial 
"  Medical  Association." 

25.084.  What  is  the  date  of  that  publication  p— 1840 
and  1842.  He  begins  first  by  talking  of  the  time  of  year 
in  which  the  disease  occurs,  and  states  that  it  is  mostly 
about  the  beginning  or  end  of  spring  ;  rarely  during  the 
height  of  summer,  though,  he  says,  he  has  seen  it  at  all 
periods  from  August  to  May.  Then  at  page  299  he  dis- 
cusses the  origin  of  the  disease.  He  says  : — "  It  is  some- 
"  times  introduced  into  a  dairy  by  recently  purchased 
"  cows.  I  have  twice  known  it  so  introduced  by  milch 
"  heifers.  It  is  considered  that  the  disease  is  peculiar 
"  to  the  milch  cow,  that  it  occurs  primarily  while  the 
"  animal  is  in  that  condition,  and  that  it  is  ca  sually  pro- 
"  pagated  to  others  by  the  hands  of  the  milkers." 
But  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  considering  the  general  mild- 
"  ness  of  the  disease,  the  fact  of  its  being  at  times 
"  in  some  individuals  entirely  overlooked,  and  that 
"  its  topical  severity  depends  almost  wholly  on  the 
"  rude  tractions  of  the  milkers,  it  would  perhaps  be 
"  going  too  far  to  assert  its  invariable  and  exclusive 
"  origin  under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned ; 
"  "ret,"  he  acknowledges,  "  I  have  frequently  witnessed 
"  the  fact  that  sturks,  dry  heifers,  dry  cows,  and  milch 
"  cows  milked  by  other  hands,  grazing  in  the  same 
"  pastures,  feeding  in  the  same  sheds  and  in  contiguous 
*•  stalls,  remain  exempt  from  the  disease."  I  observe  that 


Fleming  (1881)  looks  on  it  as  absurd  to  suggest  that  cow- 
pox  is  confined  only  to  milch  cows: — "  If  bulls  or  bullocks 
*'  stood  in  cattle-sheds  with  an  equal  number  of  cows, 
"  and  were  treated  and  exposed  to  contagion  in  the 
"  same  way  as  these,  there  is  every  probability  that  we 
"  should  have  bull  or  bullock-pox  frequently  enough. 
"  Where  this  association  is  allowed  to  take  place  on 
"  the  Continent,  bull  and  bullocks  are  infected.  An  in- 
"  teresting  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  the  Reper- 
"  torium  fur  Thierheilkunde,  1879.  A  bull,  two  and  a 
"  half  years'  old  is  there  described  as  affected  with 
"  vaccinia,  the  pustules  and  crusts  being  situated  on 
"  the  scrotum,  a  hind  and  fore  foot  and  lips.  The 
"  animal  suffered  a  good  deal.  The  lymph  from  the 
' '  pustules  was  employed  with  success  in  the  vaccination 
"  of  children.  So  that  it  is  simple  nonsense  to  assert 
"  that  the  male  bovine  is  exempt  from  vaccinia,  and 
"  it  betrays  ignorance  of  what  has  been  observed  by 
"  competent  men  as  well  as  lack  of  knowledge  of  patho- 
"  logy  in  general  and  this  disease  in  particular." 
(Human  and  Animal  Variola,  page  10.)  Ceely  dis- 
cusses the  origin  of  the  disease.  He  says  : — "  I  have  met 
"  with  several  intelligent  dairymen  whose  relatives  had 
"  seen  good  reason  to  ascribe  its  occurrence  to  the  con- 
"  tagion  of  the  equine  vesicle,  communicated  by  the 
"  hands  of  the  attendant  of  both  animals  ;  but  very 
"  little  of  that  disease  has  been  noticed  of  late  years, 
"  though  I  know  of  several  farriers  who  have  been 
"  affected  from  the  horse,  and  resisted  subsequent 
"  variolation  or  vaccination,  and  have  seen  a  few  who 
"  distinguish  between  the  equine  vesicle  and  the 
"  grease,  a  recurrent  disease,  eczema  impetiginodes,  as 
"  it  appears  to  me.  For  many  years  past,  however,  the 
"  spontaneous  origin  of  the  varolios  vaccinae  in  the  cow 
"  has  not  been  doubted  here.  In  all  the  cases  that  I 
"  have  noticed,  I  never  could  discover  the  probability 
"  of  any  other  source."  He  seems  to  use  the  word 
"  spontaneous  "  there  as  distinguished  from  "  equine," 
for  before  that  he  mentions  that  he  had  twice  seen  it 
introduced  by  recently  purchased  cows. 

25.085.  [Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  under  the  impression 
that  the  works  of  Mr.  Ceely  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  p — No,  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  they  have  been. 

25.086.  (Chairman.)  What  would  you  deduce  from 
this  p — In  regard  to  the  origin  of  cow-pox  my  view  is 
this  :  that  a  great  amount  of  further  investigation  is 
required  to  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  its  origin,  but 
that  there  are  indications  here  and  there  in  the  litera- 
ture, from  Ceely,  and  from  one  other  source  at  least,  of 
origin  apart  from  a  de  novo  origin.  No  skilled  man 
is  likely  to  see  the  very  beginning  of  the  first  case  of 
cow-pox  in  an  outbreak,  so  that  naturally  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  its  origin.  Even  when  you  have  to 
deal  with  human  beings  who  can  answer  questions  and 
tell  you  where  they  have  been  and  what  they  have  been 
doing,  and  all  possible  circumstances,  you  have  often  a 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  first  case  of  infectious 
disease  in  a  village  or  a  house ;  and  these  difficulties 
are  immensely  increased  when  you  have  to  deal  with 
the  diseases  of  animals.  I  want  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bilities. 

25.087.  You  think  the  facts  are  not  enough  to  decide 
it  p — I  do  not  think  that  in  every  case  it  has  the  same 
origin,  but  I  think  the  facts  show  that  there  is  room 
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for  a  further  investigation,  in  order  to  discover  origins 
apart  from  a  de  novo  origin. 

25.088.  Until  these  investigations  are  made  you  would 
leave  it  unsettled  P — I  should  prefer  to  say  myself, 
reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  other  specific  diseases, 
that  it  does  not  arise  de  novo,  but  in  regard  to  cow-pox 
sufficient  attention  has  never  been  paid  to  the  point  to 
prove  it.  I  think  it  important  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission any  suggestions  which  point  to  the  origin  of 
the  first  cases. 

25.089.  As  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  Ceelv's  state- 
ments in  evidence  already,  might  not  what  you  have 
now  stated  be  sufficient  ? — There  are  further  observa- 
tions of  his  which  I  should  like  to  point  to.  I  had 
desired  to  quote  Ceely  where  he  points  out  that 
cow-pox  is  a  specific  disease  with  stages  of  incubation, 
papulation,  and  vesiculation,  and  the  falling  of  the 
crust,  all  that  taking  place  within  a  particular  time.  I 
wanted  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  central 
depression  of  the  cow-pox  pustule,  to  quote  from  him 
in  detail  passages  which  have  not  been  brought  before 
the  Commission  on  that  point,  and  so  show  how  he 
gives  not  merely  plates  showing  a  central  depression, 
but  a  detailed  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
which  produces  that  central  depression,  and  enters  into 
such  circumstantial  statements  regarding  such  central 
depression,  as  a  rule  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  cow-pox 
vesicle,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  see  that  depression. 

25.090.  Has  anyone  stated  that  he  did  not  observe  it  ? 
— I  rather  judge  from  Professor  Crookshank's  evidence 
that  he  thinks  Ceely  was  at  fault  there,  more  or  less. 

25.091.  (Br.  Collins.)  "Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
quote  the  passage  in  Professor  Crookshank's  evidence 
to  which  you  refer  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a 
note  of  the  passage  ;  the  evidence  is  still  in  proof. 

25.092.  But  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  proof,  as  I  understand  ? — That  is  so.  How- 
ever, I  merely  make  the  statement  that  that  evidence 
bears  upon  the  evidence  that  Professor  Crookshank  has 
put  before  the  Commission.  The  Commission  can  read 
them  together,  and  judge  of  the  bearing  of  the  one  on 
the  other.  The  particular  passages  in  Ceely  to  which 
I  would  wish  to  refer  in  regard  to  the  central  depres- 
sion are  pages  316  to  318. 

Then  at  page  313  he  gives  the  stages  of  natural 
cow-pox.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  and  I  may  do 
it  very  shortly  ;  it  is  to  the  prominence  that  Ceely  gives 
to  statements  regarding  the  presence  of  cow-pox  on  the 
udder  as  well  as  on  the  teats,  the  udder  not  being 
influenced  in  the  same  way  by  the  process  of  milking 
as  the  teats  are  ;  that  you  get  on  the  udder  vesicles, 
pustules,  and  crusts,  as  well  as  on  the  teats ;  and  that 
you  can  see  the  course  of  natural  cow-pox  probably 
better  on  the  udder  than  on  the  teats,  through  the 
absence  of  irritation. 

25.093.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  pas- 
sage in  Professor  Crookshank's  evidence  to  which  you 
specifically  refer  ? — I  cannot  do  that  because  I  have  not 
got  the  proofs  with  me.  I  will,  however,  supply  a  note 
of  the  passage  on  the  next  occasion ;  that  would  be 
regarding  the  umbilication.  (See  Questions  25,101, 
25,111,  and  25,192.) 

I  wished  also  to  refer  to  a  possible  source  or  origin 
of  cow-pox  as  recorded  in  Ceely's  Further  Observa- 
tions, in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions, and  to  point  out  there  an  outbreak  of  cow-pox 
which  he  describes,  and  which  differs  in  one  or  two 
interesting  points  from  any  other  outbreak  which  he  had 
described  previously ;  the  difference  depending  princi- 
pally upon  this  fact,  that  of  ten  cows  six  or  seven  were 
attacked  practically  simultaneously  within  three  days 
of  each  other ;  that  that  was  not  an  outbreak  that 
oould  be  conveyed  by  one  cow  spreading  it  to  the  others 
in  the  herd ;  that  in  that  case  there  had  been  small-pox 
close  to  the  farm  ;  that  one  of  the  beds,  a  chaff  bed,  on 
which  small-pox  patients  had  lain  had  been  emptied 
on  to  some  ground  to  which  the  cows  had  access  ;  that 
the  cows  on  that  occasion  were  seen  licking  up  the 
chaff.    That  is,  again,  merely  a  suggestion  of  a  source. 

25.094.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  believed  that 
the  cows  might  have  acquired  cow-pox  from  the  con- 
tagion of  small-pox  p — Not  contagion  in  the  sense  of 
aerial  contagion,  but  by  absorption  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  and  I  would  also  venture  to  suggest  that 
that  might  throw  some  light  on  Sonderland's  well- 
known  experiments,  in  which  he  covered  the  cows  with 
sheets  and  blankets  from  small-pox  cases,  and  kept 
these  wrapp  d  round  them,  and  the  cows  took  cow-pox. 


Ceely  repeated  that  experiment  and  failed.    1  would      Mr.  J.  C. 
merely  suggest  to  the  Commission  whether  the  nature  McVail,M.D. 

of  the  outbreak  recorded  in  Ceely's  "  Further  Observa-   

"  tions"  does  not  throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  tho  30  Nov.  1892. 
success  of  Sonderland's  experiments.   

25.095.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  many  experiments  did  Son- 
derland  make  ? — One,  so  far  as  I  know. 

25.096.  Does  he  give  details  P — Yes. 

25.097.  Where  P — I  have  not  his  original  work,  but 
they  are  referred  to  in  Ceely's  papers  in  one  of  these 
two  volumes,  in  the  Transactions,  either  the  8th  or  the 
10th  volume  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association. 

25.098.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  not  also  referred  to  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  P 
— Sonderland's  experiments  were  not  very  long  before 
Ceely's  time;  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  a  very  early 
number. 

25.099.  But  you  do  not  think  it  more  likely  to  have 
been  transmitted  through  the  alimentary  canal  than  by 
contact  P — Than  by  the  respiratory  tract  by  inhalation. 

25.100.  Might  there  not  also  have  been  contact  P — 
Yes,  that  might  be  so.  That  has  already  been  put 
before  the  Commission,  so  I  need  not  deal  with  that, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  by  a  new  cow,  or  possibly  by  a  milker  from 
other  dairies  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  might 
not  be  conveyed  by  insects  which  attach  to  the  cows. 
There  are  various  possibilities  of  contact  of  that  kind. 

25.101.  You  were  referring  just  now  to  Professor 
Crookshank.  Will  you  refer  to  Question  11,307  of  Pro- 
fessor Crookshank's  evidence? — The  question  is  :  "Do 
"  you  suggest  that  there  was  no  central  depression 
"  usually  ?"  and  his  answer  is,  "  Quite  so;  I  suggest 
"  that  Ceely's  description  is  extremely  accurate, 
"  although  it  does  not  quite  correspond  with  his 
"  plate  ;  that  his  description  is  more  accurate  than 
"  his  coloured  drawing;  still  they  are  excellent  as 
"  drawings."  Now  to  a  degree  I  should  fall  in  with 
that  view.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
Ceely  to  get  very  accurate  drawings  of  vesicles,  pus- 
tules, and  so  on,  on  cows'  teats ;  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  do  this  from  the  arm  or  hand  of  a  milker,  but  not  so 
easy  to  do  it  in  the  darkness  and  filth  of  a  cow-house, 
so  that  for  myself  I  would  entirely  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Crookshank  in  paying  a  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion to  Ceely's  statements  than  to  Ceely's  drawings 
with  reference  to  the  central  depression  ;  and  I  think 
that  Ceely's  statements  are  so  detailed  in  the  parts  of 
his  evidence  to  which  I  have  given  the  references  that 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  central  depression  was 
not  there. 

25.102.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  the  importance 
of  establishing  that  there  was  a  central  depression  P 
— The  central  depression  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  vaccine  vesicle. 

25.103.  It  shows  that  there  is  cow-pox  present  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  point  in  the  case  ;  it  also  comes  up  I  think 
in  regard  to  a  disease  which  Professor  Crookshank  saw 
in  Wiltshire. 

25.104.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  central 
depression  is  pathognomonic  of  cow-pox  ? — Ceely  says 
that  central  depressions  do  not  exist  in  all  vesicles,  but 
that  they  exist  in  one  stage  of  the  vesicle  in  a  very 
great  many  vesicles,  and  that  afterwards  the  stage  of 
acumination  comes  ;  and  he  gives  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  stage  of  the  central  depression,  and  I  think  also 
refers  to  the  production  of  acumination  after  the 
central  depression. 

25.105.  Do  you  think  you  cannot  have  cow-pox  with- 
out having  a  depression  at  some  stage  ? — That  is  Ceely's 
experience. 

25.106.  Do  you  accept  Ceely  P — Yes,  I  accept  Ceely. 
I  think  Ceely  is  universally  accepted  by  all  who  have 
studied  cow-pox. 

25.107.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  mean  in  some 
part  of  its  progress,  not  from  first  to  last  P — Yes,  that 
there  is  at  one  stage  a  condition  of  central  depression 
and  at  one  stage  a  condition  of  acumination. 

25.108.  (Dr.  Bristouoe.)  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  could  never  be  an  exception  to  that  rule ; 
that  in  no  case  a  central  depression  could  not  be  pre- 
sent ? — I  would  be  astonished  to  find  that  in  an  out- 
break of  cow-pox  there  had  been  no  central  depression. 

25.109.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  find,  would 
you,  that  in  a  particular  case  there  had  been  no  central 
depression  ? — No,  Ceely  states  that  there  are  many 
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Mr.  J.  C.  vesicles  that  have  no  central  depressions  so  far  as  he 
M c  Vail,  M.D.  has  seen  them. 

30  Nov.  1892.      25,110.  (.Dr.  Collins.)  Do  not  other  vesicles  than  those 

 ,      of  cow-pox  present  the  central  depression  ? — Yes,  no 

doubt.  There  are  other  references  in  Professor  Crook- 
shank's  evidence  to  the  same  point,  but  particular  refer- 
ence which  I  have  given  will  perhaps  be  enough.  The 
question  comes  up  again  in  his  examination. 

25.111.  Was  that  the  quotation  to  which  yon  referred 
when  you  stated  that  Professor  Crookshank  suggested 
that  Oeely  was  inaccurate  ? 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  You  had  better  look  at  the 
next  answer  to  that  which  you  have  read. 

(Witness.)  I  will  read  Question  11,308:  "Do  you 
"  suggest  that  these  drawings  were  not  copied  from 
"  what  he  saw  ? — (A.)  I  have  gone  into  that  point 
"  very  carefully.  I  think  that  his  second  drawing  is 
"  a  most  useful  and  admirable  drawing,  but  I  think 
"  his  first  drawing  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
"  diagram  tban  as  an  accurate  picture  of  an  individual 
"  case,  because  when  we  refer  to  this  drawing  we 
"  find  that  he  refers  you  for  a  description  of  it  to 
"  two  pages  upon  which  he  is  giving  a  general 
"  account  of  the  disease,  and,  as  I  shall  point  out, 
"  more  recent  investigations  in  Prance  and  Germany 
"  (we  have  fortunately  plates  given)  show  that  Oeely's 
"  written  description  is  perfectly  correct,  but  his 
"  picture  is,  I  think,  an  ideal  diagram.  (Q.)  In 
"  what  respects  does  the  description  differ  from  what 
"  is  exhibited  by  the  drawing? — (A.)  In  the  drawing 
"  we  have  an  appearance  of  depressed  vesicles  very 
"  much  as  one  would  see  in  inoculated  cow-pox, 
"  whereas  the  description  says  the  vesicles  are  '  acumi- 
"  '  nated  ovoid,  or  globular.'  "  It  is  true  that  Ceely 
says  so,  but  he  also  says  elsewhere  that  there  is  a  stage 
of  central  depression.  "  Those  who  have  more  recently 
"  investigated  cow-pox  have  given  drawings  which 
"  more  accurately  bear  out  Oeely's  description  than  his 
"  own  drawings  do.  (Q.)  In  what  respect  are  they 
"  different ;  are  they  not  represented  as  acuminated 
"  and  ovoid  ? — (A.)  He  represents  the  vesicles  as  de- 
"  pressed,  whereas  he  says  in  his  description  they  are 
"  acuminated  and  ovoid :  he  simply  says  they  are 
"  depressed  '  when  broken  '  in  natural  cow-pox."  Now 
Ceely  says  more  than  that  at  the  page  which  I  have 
spoken  of,  it  is  not  simply  when  "  broken  "  that  he  speaks 
of  the  central  depression.    (See  also  Question  25,192.) 

I  wish  also  to  refer  to  page  30  of  Labatt's  Address 
to  the  medical  practitioners  of  Ireland  on  the  subject 
of  vaccination,  published  in  1840.  Iu  it  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  conveyance  of  human  small-pox  to  the 
cow  through  the  milking  of  the  cows  by  persons  in 
all  stages  of  small-pox.  Then  there  is  another 
part  of  Oeely's  writings  to  which  I  would  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  as  to  the 
essentials  and  accidentals  of  cow-pox.  Ceely  is  very 
clear  on  this,  that  in  his  opinion,  cow-pox  is  essentially 
a  comparatively  mild  disease,  that  inflammation  and 
swelling,  and  suppuration,  and  large  ulcers,  and  crusts, 
and  so  on,  are  complications  due  to  the  manipulations  of 
the  milkers ;  he  is  quite  distinct  on  that  point.  He 
also  quotes,  to  the  same  effect,  Jenner ;  and  those 
opinions  have  a  bearing  on  the  effect  of  the  disease  on 
the  hands  of  the  milkers.  The  milkers  got  very  sore 
hands  from  handling  the  teats  of  cows  ;  and  my  view 
is  that  there  were  several  elements  contributing  to 
that  soreness.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  part 
of  the  body  affected — there  was  the  hand ;  the  mobi- 
lity of  the  hand  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  It 
happens  that  in  Woodville's  cases,  in  his  first  Series 
of  Observations,  case  44,  long  before  Oeely's  time, 
he  writes  thus — the  quotation  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Crookshank,  page  117  : — "  In  Richard 
"  Calloway  the  inoculated  part  tumefied  in  the  usual 
"  manner,  and  on  the  ninth  day  he  first  complained  of 
"  a  pain  in  the  axilla,  and  headache,  which  continued 
"  till  the  twelfth  day ;  an  extensive  bright  red  blush 
"  then  surrounded  the  tumour,  and  no  further 
"  complaint  ensued.  At  this  time  also  some  pus- 
"  tules  appeared,  but  their  number  never  exceed  20. 
"  He  had  been  inoculated  in  the  hands  as  well  as  in  the 
"  arm,  in  order  to  discover  if  the  appearance  of  the 
"  tumour  in  a  part  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  would 
"  be  the  same  as  in  the  arm  kept  covered  by  his  dress. 
"  The  difference  was  very  evident,  for  the  tumour  upon 
"  his  hand  was  much  more  extensive,  of  a  more  livid 
"  colour,  and  attended  with  more  inflammation  than  the 
"  other." 

25.112.  (Chairman.)  What  inoculation  was  it? — This 
was  one  of  the  inoculations  which  Woodville  did.  It 


throws  a  little  light  on  the  causes  of  the  soreness  of  the 
hands  in  some  of  these  early  cases.  Then,  of  course, 
there  was  the  constant  filth  of  the  cow  sheds,  the  dirt 
that  the  men  were  working  in,  the  kind  of  manual 
labour  to  which  servants  on  a  da'iry  farm  are  put ;  all 
that  has  to  do  with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  sum  up  in  a  sentence  the 
points  which  I  wish  to  bring  out  with  regard  to  Ceely. 
PirSt  of  all,  there  were  some  outbreaks  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  disease  in  the  first  case  could  be  traced ; 
there  were  a  great  many  in  which  it  could  not.  Secondly, 
it  was  a  disease  with  successive  stages,  inflammation, 
papulation,  vesiculation,  and  the  fall  of  the  crust. 
Thirdly,  it  was  a  disease  which  affected  the  udder  as 
well  as  the  teats.  Fourthly,  it  tended  to  recovery, 
it  did  not  tend  to  go  on  indefinitely  even  under  the 
manipulations  of  the  milkers.  Cow-pox  was  a  dis- 
ease which  even  on  the  teats  came  to  its  natural 
termination  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Fifthly,  the 
central  depression  was  the  rule  at  one  stage  of  the 
vesicles.  And,  sixthly,  cow-pox  is  essentially  a  mild 
disease  compared  at  least  with  the  inflammation  and 
inflammatory  complications  which  often  accompany  it. 
I  think  that  those  are  the  points  I  had  been  intending 
to  go  over. 

25.113.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  Ceely  hold  that  human 
small-pox  was  the  cause  of  cow-pox  ? — He  held  that 
cow-pox  was  small-pox  of  the  cow,  but  he  rather  gives 
facts  than  opinions  on  the  subject ;  and  the  facts  that 
he  gives  as  to  its  origin  are  such  as  I  have  been  indi- 
cating. 

25.114.  Does  he  trace  all  his  outbreaks  of  cow-pox  to 
human  small-pox  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  he  says  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  he  could  get  no  history  of  their 
origin.  He  was  not  there  at  the  beginning  for  one 
thing ;  but  even  coming  in  afterwards  he  did  not 
succeed  in  tracing  them  to  anything,  in  many  cases. 

25.115.  But  in  the  majority  of  his  cases  of  cow-pox 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  tracing  human  small-pox 
as  the  cause  of  it  ? — Certainly  not.  He  mentions  that 
some  of  the  farmers  attribute  it  to  equine  infection,  and 
that  in  some  cases  he  found  it  introduced  by  a  cow 
from  another  herd,  and  in  his  "  Further  Observations  " 
he  gives  that  case  with  a  relationship,  apparently,  to 
human  small-pox. 

25.116.  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  with  your  -view 
upon  the  point  ? — No.  I  would  rather  put  the  facts 
before  the  Commission  as  I  have  collected  them  from 
Ceely  and  Labatt,  and  leave  the  Commission  to  form 
its  opinion  upon  them. 

25.117.  Do  the  facts  not  permit  you  to  form  an 
opinion  ? — If  the  Commission  ask  my  opinion  as  to  what 
cow-pox  is,  I  think  it  is  small-pox  of  the  cow. 

25.118.  Do  you  mean  that  the  only  cause  of  cow-pox 
is  human  small-pox  ? — No,  not  at  all,  but  that  cow-pox 
is  variola  of  the  cow. 

25.119.  Then  there  are  other  causes  of  the  cow-pox 
in  your  opinion,  I  understand,  besides  human  small-pox  ? 
— I  think  it  is  quite  possible  ;  but  looking  back  through 
centuries  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  tell  whether 
the  first  cases  of  cow-pox  came  from  human  small-pox 
or  not.  The  disease  in  the  cow  may  have  during  long 
antiquity  been  conveyed  from  one  cow  to  another,  or 
even  from  the  horse  to  the  cow  possibly,  but  on  these 
pathological  questions  I  have  no  knowledge  except  from 
reading.  I  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  them  my- 
self. 

25.120.  Do  you  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  cow-pox  has 
occurred  recently  in  this  country  ? — I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  has  or  not. 

25.121.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  reported  numerous  cases  of  outbreaks  of 
cow-pox  in  recent  years  ? — I  would  not  be  at  all  as- 
tonished if  there  had  been  such. 

25.122.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  instance  in  which 
any  one  outbreak  has  been  traced  as  being  due  to  human 
small-pox  ? — No,  I  have  not  looked  into  that  at  all,  but 
I  would  assume  to  begin  with  that  it  would  be  a  very 
rare  thing  for  anyone  successfully  to  trace  cow-pox  to 
human  small-pox,  on  this  account,  that  in  any  con- 
nexions which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  past,  the 
connexion  appears  not  to  have  been  through  aerial 
infection  but  rather  through  either  direct  inoculation 
of  the  teats  of  the  cows  as  in  that  case  mentioned  by 
Labatt,  or  through  absorption  by  the  alimentary  canal. 

25.123.  Do  you  accept  Oeely's  position  that  there  are 
many  diseases  of  the  teats  of  cows,  somewhat  similar  to 
cow-pox  ?— There  are  several ;  Oeely  mentions  the 
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yellow-pock,  the  bluish  or  black  pock,  the  white  pock  and 
inflammation  and  induration,  and  sometimes  suppura- 
tion of  the  follicles  at  the  base  of  the  teats. 

25,124.  Is  it  possible  to  discriminate  with  precision 
between  cow-pox  and  the  various  teat  and  udder  diseases 
which  resemble  itP — I  have  no  knowledge,  personally, 
which  would  enable  me  to  make  such  discrimination  ; 
but  from  Oeely's  writings  I  would  have  little  doubt  that 
Ceely  was  able  to  discriminate. 

25 125.  Sir  John  Simon  informed  the  Commission 
in  answer  to  Question  192,  that  "  there  are  observers  at 
"  the  present  time  who  can  give  the  distinction  very 
"  exactly  "  ;  can  you  refer  us  to  any  observers  who  can 

^0  go  p  No,  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  has  written 

largely  upon  that  subject ;  I  think  the  only  two  people 
in  this  country  who  have  any  special  knowledge  of  it, 
or  who  have  published  much  upon  it,  would  be  Dr. 
Klein  and  Professor  Crookshank ;  I  am  not  aware  of 
others. 

25.126.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  cow-pox  is  small-pox  in  the  cow  P — Yes. 

25.127.  In  reference  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  that 
view,  are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Simpson's  recent 
experiments  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  the  account  of  them. 

25.128.  What  do  you  consider  they  show  p — I  con- 
sider they  go  to  show  that  he  inserted  small-pox  and 
got  cow-pox. 

25.129.  That  he  transmitted  small -pox  from  the 
human  subject  to  the  cow  and  produced  cow-pox  ? — Yes. 

25.130.  Supposing  those  experiments  to  be  sound,  can 
you  imagine  any  evidence  more  conclusive  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  to  each  other  than  that  p — No. 

25.131.  What  should  you  require  beyond  that  p — The 
more  the  better,  of  course. 

25.132.  Repetitions  of  the  experiment  ? — Yes. 

25.133.  But,  taking  the  fact  itself,  that  is  the  sort  of 
evidence  that  you  require,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  experimental 
evidence  of  the  inoculation  of  small-pox  on  the  cow  and 
the  production  of  cow-pox. 

25.134.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Did  you  not  say  that  cows  were 
infected  by  horses  ;  you  told  us  that  in  your  evidence  in 
the  course  of  this  afternoon,  I  think  ? — I  said  that 
Ceely  had  stated  in  his  book  that  farmers  had  formed 
that  opinion  with  regard  to  some  of  the  outbreaks. 

25.135.  You  did  not  put  it  as  established  F — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  point,  but  I  would  attach  great  weight 
to  Ceely's  statements  ;  but  Ceely  does  not  put  that  as 
an  established  fact ;  he  only  says  that  it  is  reported  by 
farmers. 

25.136.  Are  horses  subject  to  small-pox  p — I  can  only 
reason  on  whether  these  statements  are  correct  or  not  > 
but  if  the  horses  transmit  cow-pox  to  the  cow,  then  I 
would  certainly  take  the  disease  in  them  as  being  an 
analogous  disease. 

25.137.  (Dr.  Collins.)  "Would  you  consider  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  the  calf  as  evidence  of 
the  production  of  cow-pox  ? — Yes. 

25.138.  Is  there  no  other  virus  which  can  produce 
local  phenomena  like  those  of  a  vaccine  vesicle  but 
cow-pox  ? — May  I  ask,  is  that  quite  the  same  point  ? 
Your  first  question  was,  "  "Would  you  consider  the  pro- 
"  duction  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  as  evidence  of  cow- 
"  pox  p  "  Then  the  next  question  I  gather  is,  "  "Would 
"  you  consider  the  production  of  something  resembling 
"  thatP"  and  so  on.  The  question  is,  what  was  the 
evidence  that  the  first  was  a  vaccine  vesicle.  I  would 
not  take  merely  the  appearance  of  it. 

25.139.  What  is  required  besides  the  appearance  as 
indicating  that  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  symptomatic  of 
cow-pox  ? — For  one  thing,  if  you  produced  a  vesicle  on 
the  calf,  and  subsequently  from  a  known  stock  of 
vaccine  lymph  tested  that  calf  a  month  or  two  after- 
wards and  found  that  it  woiild  not  accept  vaccination, 
I  think  that  would  be  strong  evidence  that  the  first 
operation  had  been  vaccination. 

25.140.  You  would  require  other  proof  than  that 
relating  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  vesicle  to 
satisfy  you  in  your  own  mind  that  the  vesicle  which 
had  the  appearance  of  vaccine  was  due  to  cow-pox  ? — 
Personally  I  would,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  I  have 
no  individual  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  these 
things  on  the  cow ;  but  whether  a  man  like  Ceely 
would  or  would  not  is  a  different  question.  His  know- 
ledge of  local  phenomena  may  or  may  not  have  enabled 
him  to  decide. 


25.141.  Did  not  Ceely  allow  that  all  the  appearances  Mr.J.C. 
of  the  perfect  vesicle  resulted  from  the  inoculation  of  Mc  Vail,  M.J). 

cattle  plague  P — I  know  that  there  were  a  good  many   

experiments  of  that  kind  made  at  the  time  of  the  cattle  30  Nov.  1892. 

plague,  and  that  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  

nature  of  cattle  plague ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative jmthology,  upon  which  my  opinion  is  valueless. 

25.142.  I  understood  that  you  set  great  store  by  the 
opinion  of  Ceely  P — I  do. 

25.143.  If  Ceely  allowed  that  the  cattle  plague  virus 
would  produce  a  perfect  vesicle,  with  all  the  appear- 
ances of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  you  would  not  dispute  his 
statement  P — Ceely,  being  human,  might  err  ;  but  I 
would  express  great  deference  for  any  opinion  expressed 
by  Ceely  upon  his  own  observation  on  diseases  relating 
to  cow-pox.    (See  Questions  25,207-18.) 

25.144.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  would  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vaccine  vesicle  from  cattle  plague  virus 
come  in  with  regard  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Simpson  P 
Assuming  the  facts  as  stated  by  Dr.  Simpson  to  be 
true,  what  would  cattle  plague  virus  have  to  do  with 
it  ? — If  cattle  plague  virus  produced  a  vesicle  abso- 
lutely resembling  the  vaccine  vesicle,  then  I  would  say 
you  would  have  to  go  to  other  points  in  the  case  to 
establish  whether  it  was  vaccine  or  not,  such  points  as 
I  have  indicated — the  vaccination  test — testing  the 
animal  or  the  person  who  had  been  inoculated  to  see 
whether  he  or  it  was  subject  to  vaccination  from  an 
undoubted  source. 

25.145.  Undoubtedly  that  would  be  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  would  be  required  in  addition,  but  do  you 
think  there  are  persons  living  who  are  expert  enough 
to  tell  cow-pox  when  they  see  it  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

25.146.  Do  you  think  there  are  experts  who  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  vac- 
cine vesicle  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  such 
is  a  vaccine  vesicle  when  they  see  one  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

25.147.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Apart  from  the  corroborative 
evidence  which  you  yourself  suggest,  of  testing  the 
same  virus  again  ?— In  talking  of  testing  alleged  vac- 
cination I  was  speaking  of  the  appearances  produced 
on  the  calf,  which  cannot  possibly  be  so  familiar  as 
appearances  produced  on  the  human  arm ;  but  if  you 
come  to  the  appearances  of  vaccinia  on  the  human  arm 
I  would  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  whose  opinion  I  would  at  once  take  'upon  the 
subject  of  a  typical  vaccine  vesicle. 

25.148.  Then  do  I  understand  your  qualification  as 
to  requiring  corroborative  evidence  by  way  of  auto- 
prophylaxy  to  relate  only  to  the  calf  ? — Practically  that 
is  so ;  I  can  hardly  conceive,  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  vaccination,  of  vesicles  being  produced  so  exactly 
similar  that  if  you  take  them  stage  by  stage  and  follow 
their  course  and  take  the  intervals  of  time  from  the 
insertion  of  the  lymph  to  the  fall  of  the  scab,  I  say  I 
can  hardly  conceive  that  one  could  make  a  blunder. 

25.149.  That,  again,  I  understand  is  not  drawn  from 
your  own  observation? — I  never  had  anything  presented 
to  me  and  my  opinion  asked  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
vaccine  vesicle  or  not. 

25.150.  Could  you  name  any  authority  who  could  be 
able  to  recognise  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  the  calf  as  being 
due  to  the  virus  of  cow-pox,  without  making  such 
experiments  as  you  have  suggested  by  way  of  auto- 
prophylaxy  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  measure  the 
knowledge  or  experience  of  existing  authorities  on  calf 
eruptions  and  to  state  whether  A  or  B  or  C  might  have 
his  word  absolutely  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  any 
vesicle. 

25.151.  (Chairman.)  Now,  will  you  proceed  with  what 
you  have  further  to  lay  before  the  Commission  ? — We 
left  off,  I  think,  on  the  last  occasion  on  the  question  of 
spurious  cow-pox  and  the  difficulties  of  recognising  it. 
In  the  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Know- 
ledge collected  by  Dr.  Beddoes  in  1799  there  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Cooke  in  which  he  gives  a  description  furnished 
to  him  of  a  cow  eruption  which  I  should  like  to  read. 

25.152.  Would  you  give  us  the  reference  to  it  ? — It  is 
at  page  392. 

25.153.  Does  it  establish  more  than  the  fact  that  there 
are  varieties  of  pock  on  the  cow,  some  of  which  do  not 
protect  from  small-pox  ? — This  was  given  by  the  veteri- 
narian who  wrote  it  as  referring  to  true  cow-pox.  and  I 
want  to  read  it,  as  in  my  opinion,  not  referring  to  true 
cow-pox,  to  show  how  this  blunder  occurred  in  the  early 
years,  and  to  show  how  mistakes  might  occur  and 
things  be  done  which  were  supposed  to  be  vaccination 
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Mr.  J.  C.  which  were  not  really  vaccination.*  The  writer  says  : — 
McVail,M.D.  "  The  constitutional  diseases  of  cows  are  by  no  means 

  "  numerous  (many  of  which  are  anomalous,  and  rarely 

30  Nov.  1892.    "  to  be  met  with),  but  the  most  frequent  to  be  observed 

 "  are  the  following  : — the  red  water,  the  blain,  the 

"  yellows,  and  the  murrain ;  these  are  all  the  diseases 
"  that  can  with  propriety  be  nominated  constitutional, 
"  because  the  fevers  to  which  cows  are  liable  are  gene- 
"  rally  symptomatic,  and  arising  from  local  pain ;  that 
"  the  local  diseases  are  very  few,  of  which  the  lough, 
"  swellings  of  the  udder  and  cow-pox,  are  nearly  the 
"  whole  to  which  a  name  can  be  given."  You  observe 
there,  "swellings  of  the  udder  and  cow-pox,"  he 
classifies  everything  under  cow-pox ;  there  is  no  state- 
ment there  of  blister  pock,  white  pock,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  He  goes  on  to  say  : — "  The  two  former  are 
"  most  common,  the  latter  rarely  to  be  seen,  excepting 
"  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons ;  that  the  cow-pox 
"  begins  with  white  species  upon  the  cow's  teats,  which, 
"  in  process  of  time,  ulcerate,  and  if  not  stopped,  extend 
"  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  teats,  giving  the  cow 
"  excruciating  pain ;  that  if  this  disease  is  suffered  to 
"  continue  for  some  time,  it  degenerates  into  ulcers, 
"  exuding  a  malignant  and  highly  corrosive  matter ; 
"  but  this  generally  arises  from  neglect  in  the  incipient 
"  state  of  the  disease,  or  some  other  cause  he  cannot 
"  explain;  that  this  disease  has  not  a  regular  process 
"  of  commencing  and  terminating  without  a  remedy, 
"  because  if  not  attended  to  it  would  end  in  a  morti- 
"  fication  of  the  teats,  and  probably  death  of  the  animal ; 
"  that  this  disease  may  arise  from  any  cause  irritating 
"  or  excoriating  the  teats,  but  that  the  teats  are  often 
"  chapped  without  the  cow-pox  succeeding.  In  chaps 
"  of  the  teats  they  generally  swell ;  in  the  cow-pox 
"  the  teats  seldom  swell  at  all,  but  are  gradually 
"  destroyed  by  ulceration ;  that  this  disease  first 
"  breaks  out  upon  one  cow,  and  is  communicated  by 
"  the  milkers  to  the  whole  herd  ;  but  if  one  person 
"  was  confined  to  strip  the  cow  having  this  disease 
"  it  would  go  no  further ;  that  the  cow-pox  is  a  local 
"  disease  and  is  invariably  cured  by  local  remedies  "  : — 
that  he  never  Tcnew  this  disease  extend  itself  in  the 
"  slightest  degree  to  the  udder  unless  mortificature  had 
"  ensued  "  There  you  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  disease  which  never  affects  the  udder,  in  which 
there  is  never  any  swelling  of  the  teats,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  tendency  to  a  natural  termination  of  the 
disease ;  it  goes  on  until  mortification  ensues  and  the 
teats  drop  off,  unless  the  causes,  namely,  the  rough 
treatment,  and  so  on,  are  discontinued,  but  when  it  is 
treated  it  is  cured  in  eight  or  nine  days.  It  appears 
to  me  that  that  is  not  the  same  disease  Oeely  describes, 
but  exhibits  a  different  condition  of  things,  and  that 
matter  taken  from  such  a  case  and  used  for  purposes 
of  so-called  vaccination  might  produce  results  which 
would  be  fallacious  and  would  tend  to  bring  vacci- 
nation into  discredit.  I  would  also  desire  to  point  out 
that  the  description  of  this  disease  which  I  have  just 
quoted  is  mentioned  at  Question  4829  as  referring  to 
genuine  cow-pox,  and  would  ask  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  thing  as  recorded  here.  It  is  given  by  Dr. 
Creighton  as  being  true  cow-pox,  and  for  the  details, 
if  you  have  not  the  original  work,  you  will  find  them 
quoted  by  Professor  Crookshank  in  his  work  as  belonging 
to  genuine  cow-pox ;  in  chapter  13  of  his  first  volume. 

Then  there  was  one  other  reference  which  I  wish  to 
make  to  spurious  cow-pox  in  Jenner's  "  Further  Obser- 
"  vations,"  as  you  find  them  at  volume  2,  page  160,  of 
Orookshank.  He  refers  to  a  discussion  which  he  had  with 
Dr.  Ingenhousz.  Dr.  Ingenhousz  was  a  distinguished 
inoculator  who  read  Jenner's  book  with  interest,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Jenner  was  wrong,  because 
he  had  heard  of  outbreaks  of  cow-pox  which  had  affected 
milkers,  and  which  had  not  protected  agaiust  small-pox. 
In  the  "Further  Observations,"  Jenner  says: — "The 
"  cow-pox,  it  seems  from  the  doctor's  information,  was 
"  communicated  to  the  farmer  from  his  cows  at  the 
"  time  that  they  gave  out  an  offensive  stench  from 
"  their  udders."  Jenner  then  goes  on  to  argue  that 
that  shows  that  the  disease  was  not  genuine,  that 
the  offensive  stench  from  the  udders  is  not  characteristic 
of  cow-pox  at  the  time  when  it  can  confer  immunity 
from  small-pox.  In  his  work  on  Jenner  and  Vaccina- 
tion, at  page  87,  Dr.  Creighton  says  : — "  Ingenhousz 
"  himself  gave  Jenner  the  cue  for  his  reply.  The 
"  famous  inoculator  of  Vienna  had  noticed  in  passing 
"  the  digr  eseion  in  the  Inquiry  about  small-pox  virus 
"  losing  its  properties,  owing  to  some  subtle  imaginary 
"  putrefactire  change,  and  producing  a  disease  which 

•In  the  quotations  in  the  following  pages  the  italics  are  mine. — 
J.  C.  McV, 


"  was  '  certainly  not  small-pox,'  although  it  had  all  the 
"  look  of  it;  it  was  not  small-pox,  because  those  who 
"  had  been  thus  inoculated  caught  the  small-pox 
"  naturally  afterwards.  No  sensible  and  honourable 
"  man  could  endorse  stuff  of  that  kind,  however  much 
"  he  might  wish  to  excuse  the  failures  of  his  own 
"  art.  Spurious  small-pox  was  afterwards  declaimed 
"  by  Pearson,  Woodville,  and  other  inoculators  who 
"  knew  their  business.  It  was  a  point  which  Ingen- 
"  housz  could  not  let  pass,  and  he  tells  Jenner  that 
"  if  he  will  inquire  more  particularly,  he  will  find 
"  that  he  is  in  error  in  setting  up  a  spurious  variety 
"  of  small-pox;  there  was  no  such  thing  known  ;  "  and 
so  on. 

25.154.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  come  to  more  than 
this,  that  they  confused  the  various  forms  of  pox  in  the 
cow  which  led  to  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  these 
early  discussions  ? — Yes.  This  is  the  last  point  I  want 
to  trouble  the  Commission  with  on  that  head.  In 
his  Eeport  on  the  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the  Teats  and 
Udders  of  Cows,  Professor  Crookshank  says  regarding 
yellow-pock  that  ' '  it  was  described  by  Nessen  as  an 
"  eruption  yellow  from  its  first  appearance,  and  con- 
"  tinuing  so.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  extremely  im- 
"  pleasant,  almost  putrid  smell,  and  soon  ulcerations 
"  result,  from  which  pus  and  blood  exude.  The  disease 
"  is  communicable  from  one  cow  to  another  and  to 
"  man,  boils  and  ulcers  resulting.  Ceely  met  with  an 
"  instance  in  which  a  milker  infected  his  wife  and  five 
"  children." 

I  would  suggest  that  Jenner  may  have  been  right 
in  thinking  that  the  very  offensive  smell  was  an 
indication  of  the  spurious  nature  of  the  disease, 
though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Jenner  did  not  look 
upon  it  as  belonging  to  another  variety  of  pock,  but  as 
being  very  likely  owing  to  the  putrefactive  condition  of 
the  true  pock. 

Then  I  was  going  to  refer  next  to  some  causes  of  local 
severity  of  cow-pox,  as  illustrated  in  Bousquet's  Cow- 
pox  cases,  recorded  in  his  treatise  of  1836. 

25.155.  Are  those  cases  with  any  suggestion  that  they 
were  derived  from  small-pox  ? — No  ;  M.  Bousquet  got 
natural  cow-pox  and  inoculated  it,  and  it  produced  in 
some  cases  some  local  severity,  and  I  am  wanting  to 
show  in  Bousquet's  account  the  causes  of  the  local 
severity  that  it  produced.  Bousquet  there  says  that 
one  of  his  cases  first  caused  him  to  realise  Jenner's 
anxieties.  I  want  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Bousquet  should  realise  the  fears  of  Jenner.  In 
regard  to  the  matter  that  he  got,  Bousquet — I  am 
referring  to  Crookshank' s  reprint  in  volume  2,  the 
article  beginning  on  page  313 — Bousquet  got  his 
matter  from  the  hand  of  a  woman  who  had  milked 
the  affected  cow;  and  regarding  the  matter  he  says, 
"  It  was  known  to  us  that  in  a  few  hours  more  all 
"  chance  would  have  been  lost."  He  says  in  another 
place,  "  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Dame  Fleury 
"  came  to  me  her  vesicles  were  in  full  suppuration." 
And  he  describes  the  punctured  vesicle  as  like  an 
abscess  ;  the  opening  of  it  discharging  matter  as  if 
from  an  abscess ;  which  matter  he  used  for  these 
vaccinations.  That  was  the  actual  source  of  the 
material  which  caused  Bousquet  to  realise  in  one  case 
the  fears  of  Jenner — matter  taken  from  chapped 
hands,  where  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  every  chance 
would  have  been  lost.  The  vesicle  was  in  full  sup- 
puration, and  when  he  opened  it  it  was  like  an  abscess 
discharging.  Then  when  you  get  Bousquet's  opinions  as 
to  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  matter,  it  helps  to 
throw  a  little  light  upon  his  results.  At  page  319, 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  period  between  the  10th  and 
the  12th  day : — "  The  vesicle  develops  in  every  way 
"  without  changing  its  character.  The  areola  is  large 
"  and  vivid,  the  subjacent  tissue  much  infiltrated.  The 
"  glands  of  the  axilla  are  often  painful,  swollen,  es- 
"  pecially  in  adults.  Nevertheless,  fever  is  not  always 
"  present,  if  it  be,  it  is  particularly  at  this  stage  that 
"  it  is  noticed.  The  lymph  begins  to  get  turbid,  but  it 
"  is  none  the  less  suitable  for  inoculation."  I  would 
suggest  that  from  such  a  source  as  Bousquet  used  and 
with  such  opinions  as  he  held — "  that  the  matter  could 
"  be  taken  on  the  10th  and  the  12th  days,"  and  that 
"  it  is  none  the  less  suitable  for  inoculation," — that  it 
made  no  difference  to  him  if  the  lymph  was  beginning  to 
get  turbid — practising  vaccination  in  this  fashion,  it  is 
not  in  the  least  astonishing  that  he  was  able  to  realise 
the  fears  of  Jenner  without  any  imputation  against  the 
mildness  of  the  original  cow-pox. 

Then  Estlin  got  results  which  did  not  realise  to  him 
the  fears  of  Jenner,  but  they  were  results  of  which  a 
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certain  proportion,  not  a  very  large  proportion,  were  not 
very  satisfactory  at  the  beginning.  "Without  going 
into  them  in  detail  I  would  simply  point  out  with 
regard  to  Estlin's  lymph  that  it  was  lymph  taken  on 
the  11th  day.  The  facts  are  given  in  Crookshank's 
reprint. 

Next  I  wart  to  quote  from  Bryce  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  severity  of  cow-pox.  At  pages  27  and  28  of  his 
"  Practical  Observations  on  the  Cow-pox,"  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1802,  he  says.  "  It  is  observed,  that  the 
"  affection  [cow-pox]  is  always  more  severe  when  it  takes 
"  place  by  the  former  mode  [casually]  than  by  the  latter 
"  [intentionally  inoculated].  This  difference,  however, 
"  may  most  probably  be  owing  to  the  greater  number  of 
"  vesicles  which  generally  appear  in  the  casual  cow-pox, 
"  from  the  virus  having  been  applied  more  extensively, 
"  or  to  a  greater  number  of  distinct  points  on  the  surface 
"  of  the  body,  than  in  the  inoculated  cow-pox.  For  on 
"  each  of  these  points  will  be  formed  a  vesicle  :  and  this 
"  greater  number  of  vesicles  will  of  course  produce  not 
"  only  a  greater  degree  of  pain,  swelling,  and  an  infiam- 
"  mation  of  the  affected  member,  but  most  likely  also  a 
"  greater  degree  of  fever  will  follow  than  where  one  or 
"  two  vesicles  only  are  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  inocu- 
"  hired  cow-pox.  The  local  situation  of  the  pustules  may 
"  also  have  considerable  influence  in  producing  a  more 
"  severe  affection.  This  will  be  allowed  when  we  con- 
"  sider,  that  inflammation  affecting  tendonous  parts,  as 
"  about  the  hands,  is  more  painful,  and  also  more  apt 
"  to  degenerate  into  foul  sores,  than  where  it  is  confined 
"  to  the  softer  skin  and  cellular  membrane." 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  come  is  the 
sources  of  the  early  lymph  used  for  vaccination.  Wood- 
ville  as  it  is  generally  accepted,  and  as  has  been  put 
before  the  Commission,  got  his  first  lymph  from  cows 
in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  on  the  21st  of  January  1799.  Later 
on  he  got  it  from  other  sources,  and  I  want  to  point  out 
that  he  did  get  lymph  from  other  sources,  and  that  he 
was  not  confined  to  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane  lymph. 

25.156.  (Chairman).  "What  would  result  from  that  ? — 
A  great  deal  follows  on  that;  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  lymph  that  Woodville  used,  and  the 
nature  of  the  material  that  was  sent  out  for  the  early 
vaccinations — all  has  to  do  with  that.  There  has  been 
before  the  Commission  a  very  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  nature  of  Woodville's  first  lymph,  and  as  to 
whether  he  did  not  start  with  a  variolated  lancet,  and 
as  to  whether  he  did  not  send  out  small-pox  and 
not  cow-pox,  and  whether  he  did  not  supply  small-pox 
to  Jenner,  who  also,  as  he  thought,  vaccinated  with  it, 
and  whether  Jenner's  early  experiments  with  this  lymph 
were  not  variolations,  miscalled  vaccinations,  and 
whether  Pearson  did  not  fall  into  the  same  blunder, 
and  whether  the  stocks  they7  issued  were  not  variola 
instead  of  vaccinia. 

25.157.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  "Who  said  that  he, 
Woodville,  was  shut  up  to  the  Gray's  Inn  lymph  ? — 
Again,  I  may  have  a  little  difficulty  in  giving  the 
reference  to  the  precise  answer.  It  has  been  before 
the  Commission,  I  believe,  generally  in  that  way;  but 

I  will  endeavour  to  supply  the  reference. 

25.158.  It  was  incidentally  mentioned  by  you  that 
you  proposed  to  combat  the  notion  that  he  was  shut 
up  to  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane  lymph,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  where  was  the  notion  that  he  was  shut  up 
to  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane  lymph  ? — I  regret  that  at  the 
moment  I  have  not  got  the  reference,  but  I  will  take 
particular  care  to  produce  it  on  the  next  day  of  my  exami- 
nation if  that  will  be  sufficient.    (See  Question  25.218.) 

Woodville,  as  I  have  said,  got  lymph  from  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  on  the  21st  of  January  1799.  Later,  writing 
in  the  "  Medical  Journal,"  vol.  4,  page  257,  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1800  he  states  : — "  I  had  not  long 
"  practised  the  vaccine  inoculation  at  the  hospital 
"  before  I  was  requested  to  extend  it  into  private 
"  families  in  the  metropolis,  where  I  scon  discovered 
"  that  the  cow-pox  uniformly  appeared  in  its  mildest 
"  form,  and  was  never  attended  with  eruptions.    I  also 

II  supplied  several  medical  gentlemen  with  the  vaccine 
"  matter,  which  was  used  by  them  with  the  like  result. 
"  Hence  I  began  to  suspect  that  there  existed  some 
"  peculiar  cause,  which  rendered  the  patients  under  the 
"  vaccine  inoculation  in  the  hospital  more  liable  to 
"  pustules  than  others,  and  that  this  suspicion  was  well 
"  founded,  I  have  since,  from  daily  experience,  been 
"  fully  convinced.  At  various  times  I  proctired  the 
"  vaccine  virus,  as  produced  in  different  cows,  and  with 
"  it  inoculated  patients  in  the  hospital ;  but  the  effects 
"  of  all  the  matter  I  tried  were  perfectly  similar,  and 
"  pustules  proved  to       not  less  frequently  the  con- 
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"  sequence  of  these  trials  than  of  thoso  made  with  the      Mr.  J.  C. 
"  matter  formerly  employed.    The  last  matter  of  the  vac-  Mc  Vail,  M.I?. 

"  cine  poison  which  I  introduced  into  the  hospital,  ivas   

"  obtained  from  Dr.  Jenner,  and  originally7  taken  from  30  Nov.  1892. 

"  Clark's  cow,  before  noticed ;  with  this  matter  I  inocu-  — —  

"  lated  at  the  hospital  on  the  same  day  three  patients, 
"  on  one  of  whom  about  100  variolous-like  pustules 
"  were  produced.  This  instance,  and  numerous  others 
"  of  the  like  kind  which  I  could  adduce,  decidedly  prove 
"  that  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  of  tho 
"  purity  of  the  cow-pock  matter  with  which  the  patients 
"  in  the  hospital  are  inoculated,  pustules  will  frequently 
"  be  the  consequence."  Then  he  goes  on  to  quote  Evans 
of  Ketley. 

25,159.  (Br.  Collins.)  Who  writes  this  ?— Woodville. 
This  is  an  extract  from  his  Observations  on  Cow- 
pox,  copied  into  the  Medical  Journal : — "  Mr.  Evans, 
"  Surgeon,  at  Ketley7,  in  Shropshire,  is  the  only  person, 
"  except  myself,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  vario- 
"  lous  and  vaccine  inoculations  carried  on  separately  in 
"  different  persons  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
"  house,  so  that  several  of  his  patients  while  under 
"  the  vaccine  infection,  were  exposed  to  the  variolous 
"  effluvia.  The  number  of  those  which  he  inoculated 
"  for  the  cow-pox  amounted  to  58 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
"  remark,  that  more  than  one  half  of  these  patients  had 
"  pustules.  It  is  true  that  the  eruptions  vary  rarely 
"  maturated  ;  but  still  their  frequent  occurrence  would 
"  seem  to  show  they  arose  from  the  same  cause  as  those 
"  at  the  hospital.  I  suspect  also,  that  in  those  places 
"  where  the  small-pox  is  epidemic,  or  very  generally 
"  prevailing,  the  cow-pox  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
"  liable  to  excite  pustules  as  in  the  hospital.  During 
"  the  very  general  and  fatal  prevalence  of  the 
"  small-pox  at  a  village,  eight  miles  distant  from 
"  London,  more  than  100  persons  were  inoculated 
"  under  my  direction  for  the  cow-pox,  of  whom 
"  one  in  five  had  eruptions ;  and  as  these  furnish  the 
"  only  instances  which  I  have  experienced,  out  of  the 
"  hospital,  of  the  cow-pox  producing  the  variolous-like 
"  pustules,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  them  to  the 
"  adventitious  co-operation  of  the  variolous  atmosphere 
"  to  which  the  patients  were  exposed.  In  what  way 
"  the  variolous  miasms  act  in  thus  modifying  the  cow- 
"  pox,  or  why  they  co-operate  in  some  and  not  in  all 
"  cases  of  vaccine  infection,  I  shall  not  even  venture  a 
"  conjecture  ;  the  causes  probably  will  continue  as  in- 
"  explicable  as  those  constitutional  peculiarities  which 
"  produce  all  the  varieties  of  small-pox.  The  practical 
"  importance  of  the  following  facts,  will  be  a  sufficient 
"  apology  for  our  inserting  them.  In  order  to  show 
"  that  those  who  had  undergone  the  cow-pox  resisted 
"  the  infection  of  the  small-pox,  I  observed  in  my 
"  Reports,  that  upwards  of  400  of  the  patients  who  had 
"  received  the  former  disease,  were  afterwards  in- 
"  oculated  for  the  latter,  which  in  no  instance  was 
"  produced  ;  though  more  than  an  100  of  the  patients 
"  had  the  vaccine  disease  so  very  slightly,  that  it 
"  neither  produced  any  perceptible  indisposition  nor 
t;  pustules.  In  addition  to  this,  I  can  now  say,  that 
"  more  than  1,000  of  those  who  had  undergone  the  new 
"  inoculation,  have  been  put  to  the  same  test,  and  that 
"  the  like  result  has  been  experienced."  The  latter 
part  of  that  quotation  rather  forestalls  what  in  the 
meantime  I  am  referring  to. 

My  next  point  is  as  to  the  sources  of  Pearson's  lymph. 
Pearson  got  lymph  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  as  well  as 
Woodville,  and  he  also  says  that  simultaneously  he  got 
lymph  from  Willan's  farm  in  Marydebone  fields.  He  thus 
had  two  sources  of  lymph,  one  the  same  as  "Woodville's, 
and  the  other  got  simultaneously.  In  his  "  Examination 
"  of  the  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  published 
in  1802,  at  page  43,  he  say7s  : — "  But  from  the  curiosity7 
"  excited  by  my  inquiries  among  the  milk  farmers 
"  near  London,  as  appears  from  the  inquiry  into  cow- 
"  pox,  which  I  published,  but  principally  owing  to  the 
"  attention  of  Dr.  Woodville,  information  was  com- 
"  municated  in  January  1799,  that  the  cow-pox  was 
"  epibootic  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
"  I  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  this  di- 
"  sease  was  also  raging  in  the  largest  stock  of  cows  on 
"  the  ISTew  Road,  near  Paddington,  to  which  no  one 
"  could  gain  admittance  but  myself.  "With  vaccine 
"  matter  procured  from  these  sources,  Dr.  "Woodville 
"  instituted  the  trials  of  the  new  inoculation  in  the 
"  Small-pox  Hospital ;  and  I  carried  on  mine  in  certain 
"  situations  instead  of  the  small-pox,  and  among  such 
"  persons  as  I  induced  to  undergo  the  experiment." 
These  are  the  first  sources  of  Pearson's  lymph.  He 
further  states  that  he  got  lymph  from  another  cow  in 
March  of  the  same  year,  i799  ;  so  that  he  had  got  tho 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Gray's  Inn  Lane  lymph,  and  the  Marylebone  lymph,  in 
McVail,  M.D.  January  1799,  and  a  third  lymph  in  March  1799. 

25.160.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
30  Nov.  1892.    Marylebone  lymph  and  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane  lymph 

were  carried  on  as  separate  strains  ? — No,  you  cannot 
possibly  distinguish ;  there  is  no  evidence  on  that  point 
at  all ;  the  accounts  are  very  incomplete. 

25.161.  I  presume  you  have  searched  very  carefully 
with  that  view,  because  it  is  important,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
I  am  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  got  as 
to  the  separate  distribution  of  those  two  lymphs. 

Now  we  come  to  the  sources  of  Jenner's  lymph  in 
1799  and  1800.  He  got  Woodville's  lymph,  it  is  stated 
in  Baron's  Life,  on  February  the  15th,  but  there  is  a 
discrepancy  about  the  date.  I  rather  think  it  was  the 
17th  or  18th  of  February  1799;  that  was  the  lymph 
from  Ann  Bumpus.  (See  Question  25,271.)  Then  on 
the  12th  of  April  1799,  he  gave  to  Knight,  a  surgeon, 
some  lymph  which  he  had  got  from  North  Nibley. 
We  have  no  history  of  what  became  of  that  lymph ; 
all  that  is  said  is  that  he  got  it  from  North  Nibley, 
and  that  he  gave  some  of  it  to  Knight.  We  have 
references  to  Knight's  vaccinations,  some  months  sub- 
sequently, in  Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  at  page  327; 
but  whether  it  was  the  same  lymph  or  not,  is  a  mere 
speculation.  Next  Jenner  got  lymph  from  Clark's 
farm  in  Kentish  Town,  apparently  about  April  of  the 
same  year,  1799,  and  he  sent  it  to  Marshall  who  was 
vaccinating  in  Gloucestershire.  He  also  gave  some  of 
this  lymph  to  Woodville,  as  Woodville  states  in  what  I 
have  quoted  already.  In  the  year  1800,  in  April,  there 
•  was  a  stock  started  from  cow-pox  or  horse-pox  applied 
to  the  cow.  Both  cow-pox,  and  horse-pox  were  inocu- 
lated on  a  cow  within  five  days  of  each  other  by  Tanner, 
a  veterinary  student.  The  resulting  disease  affected 
the  milker's  hand,  and  from  the  milker's  hand  lymph 
was  obtained. 

25.162.  What  is  the  reference  to  that  ? — There  are 
various  references  to  it ;  but  I  am  quoting  from  page 
647  of  Ring.  About  May  1800,  Ring  got  matter  from 
Jenner,  taken  by  Tanner  from  a  dairy  maid  who  caught 
cow-pox  from  a  cow  which  Tanner  had  inoculated  from 
the  heel  of  a  horse.  "  This  proved  equally  efficacious 
"  with  the  matter  which  I  had  before  employed,  and 
"  produced  exactly  the  same  kind  of  pustule."  And 
he  gives  a  case  of  it  at  page  648  of  his  book.  That  is 
one  reference,  but  there  are  others  referring,  I  think, 
to  that  same  experiment  by  Tanner.  I  think  that  in 
Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  the  source  is  mentioned.  (See 
Question  25,204.) 

25.163.  Was  that  equine  matter  ?  —  The  difficulty 
there  is  that  they  were  both  inserted,  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  within  five  days  of  each  other ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  as  equine  matter. 

25.164.  The  subsequent  remark  appears  to  suggest 
that  ? — Yes,  it  was  accepted  as  that.  If  you  look  into 
the  original  statement  you  will  find  that  this  equine 
matter  was  inserted  five  days  after  the  cow-pox  matter 
was  supposed  to  have  failed. 

25.165.  (Mr.  Meadows.  White.)  That  was  called  horse 
grease  then,  was  not  it,  from  the  heel  of  the  horse  ? — Yes. 

25.166.  (Dr.  Collins.)  And  it  produced  what  Ring 
considered  to  be  the  normal  vaccine  vesicle  ? — Yes  ;  he 
says  :  "  This  proved  equally  efficacious  with  the  matter 
"  I  had  before  employed,  and  produced  exactly  the 
"  same  kind  of  pustule." 

These  are  the  stocks  of  lymph  of  Woodville,  Pear- 
son, and  Jenner,  and  one  now  goes  back  for  a 
little  more  detail  in  regard  to  Woodville's  lymph. 
In  the  reprint  in  Crookshank's  second  volume,  at  page 
148,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Woodville  had  started  with  a  lancet 
that  was  open  to  suspicion.  He  says  : — "Indeed  when 
"  I  first  observed  a  pustular  eruption  upon  Buckland 
"  (case  3),  the  occurrence  being  wholly  unexpected,  I 
"  was  not  without  apprehension  that  the  lancet  which 
"  was  employed  in  its  inoculation  might  have  had  some 
"  particles  of  variolous  matter  adhering  to  it.  But 
"  this  suspicion  was  soon  removed,  for,  upon  inquiry, 
"  I  found  that  all  the  lancets  which  I  had  used  on  the 
"  21st  of  January  were  then  made  use  of  for  the  first 
"  time  since  they  had  been  ground  by  the  cutler."  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  Woodville's  lancet  had 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  variolation.  In  the  same 
and  subsequent  pages  you  get  Woodville's  opinions 
regarding  these  inoculations,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Commission  should  look  at  them.  He  said 
the  appearance  of  these  eruptions  "  led  some  medical 
•■  gentlemen  to  suppose  that  the  matter  locally  formed 


"  in  the  arm  from  the  first  inoculation  might  be 
"  variolated  by  the  progress  of  the  second  inoculation 
"  in  the  other  arm,  and  that  consequently  the  matter 
"  generated  in  the  cow-pox  tumour  with  which  others 
"  were  inoculated  would  produce  a  hybrid  disease,  and 
"  not  the  genuine  cow-pox.  But  as  the  matter  em- 
"  ployed  in  the  cow-pox  inoculations  was  always  taken 
"  before  the  constitution  could  be  affected  by  the  vario- 
"  lous  matter  and  during  the  time  that  both  inocu- 
"  lations  were  merely  local  diseases,  I  apprehend  its 
"  effects  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  variolous  inocula- 
"  tion  had  not  taken  place.  Nay,  had  this  not  been  the 
"  case,  but  had  several  patients  been  inoculated  with 
"  matter  taken  from  the  cow-pox  tumour  on  the  arm 
"  of  Jane  Collingridge,  after  both  the  inoculations  were 
"  supposed  to  have  affected  the  constitution  for  several 
"  days,  neither  facts  nor  analogy  lead  us  to  believe  that 
"  the  matter  thus  obtained  would  produce  any  other 
"  disease  than  that  of  its  own  species,  or  that  its  specific 
"  morbid  quality  would  be  changed  by  entering  into  com- 
"  bination  with  the  virus  of  the  small-pox."  Then  he 
goes  on  : — "  The  general  character  of  the  tumour  formed 
"  by  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  is  very  different 
"  from  that  of  the  coiv-pox ;  and  though  on  the  same 
"  day  a  person  be  inoculated  in  one  arm  with  the  matter 
"  of  the  cow-pox,  and  in  the  other  with  that  of  the 
"  small-pox,  yet  both  tumours  preserve  thevr  respective 
"  characteristic  appearances  throughout  the  whole  course 
"  of  the  disease.  This  is  certainly  a  strong  proof 
"  that  the  two  diseases,  in  respect  to  their  local 
"  action,  continue  separate  and  distinct."  Then  he 
continues  : — "  28  patients  were  on  the  same  day  inocu- 
"  lated  with  the  matter  of  cow-pox  and  that  of  the 
"  small  -  pox  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities  in 
"  order  to  try  which  would  prevail,  or,  if  it  were  pro- 
"  bable,  to  produce  a  hybrid  disease  by  a  union  of 
"  both.  The  result  was  that  in  more  than  one  half  of 
"  the  patients  thus  inoculated  the  local  affection  dis- 
"  tinctly  assumed  the  characters  of  the  cow-pox  ;  in  the 
"  others  it  more  resembled  the  small-pox."  Now  the 
point  of  these  quotations  is  to  show  that  from  the  very 
beginning  Woodville  was  practically  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferent local  appearances  produced  by  variolation  and 
vaccination.  He  distinctly  states  from  the  very  start 
that  variolation  and  vaccination  did  not  resemble 
each  other  locally,  and  he  goes  into  that  in  further 
detail  at  page  151 : — "  However,  the  local  tumour  ex- 
"  cited  from  the  inoculation  of  the  coiv-pox  is  commonly 
"  of  a  different  appearance  from  that  tvhich  is  the  conse- 
"  quence  of  inoculation  %oith  variolous  matter  ;  for  if  the 
"  inoculation  be  performed  by  a  simple  puncture,  the 
"  consequent  tumour  in  the  proportion  of  three  times 
"  out  of  four,  or  more,  assumes  a  form  completely 
"  cwcular,  and  it  continues  circumscribed  with  its  edges 
"  elevated  and  tvell  defined,  and  its,  surface  flat  throughout 
"  every  stage  of  the  disease ;  while  that  which  is  pro- 
"  duced  from  variolous  matter  either  preserves  a  pus- 
"  hilar  form  or  spreads  along  the  shin,  and  becomes  angu- 
"  lated  and  irregular,  or  disfigured  by  numerous  vesicula;." 
At  the  beginning  Woodville  was  perfectly  clear  as  to  the 
local  appearance  of  inoculated  vaccinia  and  inoculated 
variola,  in  spite  of  all  the  questions  about  his  using 
variolous  matter  and  not  knowing  one  from  the  other. 

25.167.  (Dr.  Collins.)  He  alleged,  did  he  not  (I  under- 
stood you  to  say  so  earlier),  that  the  vesicles  which 
appeared  on  the  body  were  the  result  of  cow-pox  pure 
and  simple  ? — No,  he  alleges  that  they  were  due  to  the 
variolous  atmosphere. 

25.168.  Did  he  do  so  at  first  ? — The  quotations  I  read 
from  the  Medical  Journal  quoted  from  his  Observations 
make  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
pustules  had  been  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital. 
(See  Question  25,172.) 

25.169.  (Chairman.)  In  which  the  patients  were  vac- 
cinated ? — Yes. 

25.170.  They  were  vaccinated  in  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital ? — Yes,  and  Woodville,  as  the  last  quotation  I  gave 
distinctly  shows,  looked  on  pustules  on  the  body  as 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  variolous  atmosphere ;  and  he 
points  out  that  where  such  pustules  occurred  in  the 
country  there  had  been  opportunity  of  exposure  to  a 
variolous  atmosphere,  and  that  where  such  pustules 
occurred  in  London,  it  was  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  in  London  where  there  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  infection  through  the  variolous  atmosphere. 
As  reproduced  at  page  153,  volume  II.,  of  Crookshank, 
Woodville  says  :  "  For  though  it  has  occasionally  hap- 
"  pened  that  the  matter  taken  from  the  arm  of  a 
"  patient  in  whom  the  disorder  neither  produced  fever 
'•  nor  eruption,  has  in  others  produced  both;  yet  still 

it  has  much  more  commonly  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
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"  a  milder  disease  than  the  matter  of  the  pustules,  or 
"  than  that  which  was  obtained  from  a  patient  who  had 
"  the  disease  in  a  severe  manner,  as  may  be  seen  by  an 
"  examination  of  the  table.  Thus  we  find  that  out  of 
"  62  persons  who  were  inoculated  with  the  pustule  mat- 
"  tor,  57  had  an  eruption  ;  and  those  who  received  the 
"  disease  from  any  of  these  57  patients  appear  also  to 
"  have  had  pustules  in  nearly  the  same  proportion." 
These  are  the  special  passages  I  proposed  to  read. 
X<>ur  I  wish  to  read  from  Volume  5  of  the  Medical 
Journal,  pages  6  and  8.  This  contains  a  letter  from 
Woodville  to  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Journal.  The 
date  of  the  letter  is  December  1800.  He  writes  : — "  The 
'■  number  of  pustular  cases  under  the  vaccine  inocula- 
"  tion,  in  the  hospital,  has  been  even  less  than  three  or 
"  four  out  of  an  hundred,  the  proportion  in  which  such 
"  cases  were  stated  to  occur  at  the  period  above 
"  mentioned.  Respecting  those  to  whom  I  have  com- 
"  municated  the  infection  out  of  the  hospital,  or  among 
'•  my  private  patients,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  one 
"  instance  in  which  rariolous-like  pustules  took  place. 
"  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  an  eruption  of  that  appear  - 
••  ,iine  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
"  unless,  previously  to  the  vaccine  inoculation,  or 
"  during  its  local  progress,  the  patient  has  been  cx- 
"  posed  to  the  action  of  the  variolous  matter."  Further 
lie  says  : — "  It  was  not  before  the  commencement  of  the 
"  present  year  that  I  ascertained  the  cow-pox  had  not 
"  the  power  of  superseding  the  small-pox  ;  for  though, 
"  from  the  first  trials  I  made  of  the  new  inoculation,  it 
"  appeared  that  these  diseases,  as  produced  in  the  same 
"  subject  from  inoculation,  did  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
"  gress  of  each  other,  yet  as  the  casual  does  not  act, 
"  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inoculated  small-pox,  and 
"  may  be  anticipated  by  the  latter,  I  thought  it  still 
"  probable  that  the  cow-pock  infection  might  have  a 
"  similar  effect.  Numerous  facts,  have,  however,  proved 
"  this  opinion  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  the  variolous 
"  efflucia,  even  after  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  made 
"  a  considerable  progress  have,  in  several  instances, 
"  occasioned  an  eruption  resembling  that  of  the  small- 
"  pox."  Then  he  sums  up,  "  Prom  the  preceding  ob- 
"  servations  we  may  infer  that  in  this  metropolis,  and 
"  its  vicinity,  where  the  small-pox  constantly  more  or 
"  leas  prevails,  the  vaccine  inoculation  must  sometimes 
"  be  attended  with  a  pustular  eruption,  of  which  it  is 
"  not  the  case.  But  inoculators,  not  adverting  to 
"  this,  have  generally  ascribed  the  eruption  to  a  vario- 
"  lated  state  of  the  cow-pock  matter,  with  which  the 
"  patient  was  inoculated  ;  and  the  inoculation  hospital 
"  has  been  commonly  represented  as  the  place  in  which 
"  this  adulterated  matter  was  generated  and  obtained. 
"  To  refute  this  opinion  I  adduced  several  facts  proving 
"  that  varioliform  -pustules  had  frequently  accompanied 
"  the  cow-pock  inoculation,  though  no  doubt  could  be 
"  entertained  of  the  genuineness  or  purity  of  the  vac- 
"  cine  matter  employed  for  the  inoculation  ;  and  also  a 
"  number  of  experiments,  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
"  cow-pox  does  not  hybridise  with  the  smallqoox,  but 
"  that  both  diseases  continue  distinct  in  the  same 
"  patient,"  of  which  he  gives  an  instance.  Those  are 
lengthy  quotations,  but  I  wish  to  make  clear  what 
Woodville's  opinions  were  regarding  the  cause  of  his 
eruptions. 

25.171.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Did  not  Jenner  say  of  these 
cases  of  Woodville's  that  Woodville  had  published  300 
cases  of  small-pox,  and  called  them  cases  of  cow-pox  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  would  not  say  that  Jenner  was  far  wrong 
there.  There  were  500  cases  reported  altogether  in 
Woodville's  Eeportsof  a  Series  of  Inoculations.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  500  had  pustules,  therefore  three-fifths  of 
the  500  were,  in  Jenner's  estimation,  small-pox,  and  he 
was  quite  correct,  I  should  say,  in  regard  to  the  great 
body  of  them.  There  might  be  some  of  them  which 
would  not  be  variolous,  but,  practically,  when  Jenner 
made  that  statement  he  was  probably  correct,  because 
Woodville  looked  upon  the  eruption  at  the  very  begin- 
ning as  belonging  t  :>  the  cow-pox.  (See  Questions  25,192- 
204.) 

25.172.  That  is  exactly  the  question  I  asked  you  just 
now,  and  I  understood  you  to  answer  it  in  the  negative  ; 
I  asked  you  whether  he  did  not  at  first  recognise  pus- 
tules on  the  body  as  the  result  of  cow-pox,  pure  and 
simple  ? — Tes,  at  first  he  did. 

25.173.  Had  not  the  case  from  which  he  supplied 
Jenner  with  lymph  300  pustules  or  more  ? — Yes.  I 
propose  to  discuss  the  pedigree  of  that  lymph. 

Now  we  come  to  Pearson,  and  what  he  has  to  say 
regarding  th^sc  eruptions.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  the 
Commission  so  long  on  '.lie  point,  but  it  is  of  consider- 


able importance  and  has  been  already  before  you.    In      Mr.  J.  C. 
the  third  volume  of  the  "  Medical  Journal,"  at  pages  98  McVail.M.D. 

and  100,  Pearson  gives  statements  as  to  his  ex  peri-   

ence.    The  date  is  February  1800.    He  says:  "In  the   30  Nov.  1892. 

"  course  of  my  practice,  the  latter  end  of  February  and  

'"  in  March  following,  1  distinctly  recollect  four  cases, 
in  which  I  first  saw  eruptions  from  the  vaccine  inocu- 
"  lation  resembling  so  much  those  of  the  small-pox,  that  I 
"  should  not  have  hesitated  to  consider  them  as  belong- 
"  Lag  to  this  disease,  if  I  had  not  excited  them  by  a 
"  different  poison  from  the  variolous  ;  "  that  was  at  the 
end  of  February  and  March  1799  ;  Woodville's  lymph 
having  been  started,  and  also  Pearson's  own  lymph,  about 
the  21st  January  1799  :  "  I  observed,  however,  at  that 
"  time,  some  appearances  of  these  eruptions  different 
"  from  those  which  usually  occur  in  the  small-pox. 
"  Almost  all  these  eruptions  in  the  stage  of  dessication 
"  afforded  shining  smooth,  black,  or  reddish-brown 
"  scabs ;  very  few  of  them  having  previously  suppu- 
"  rated.  Finding  in  several  instances  that  the  matter 
"  from  the  inoculated  pustule  of  these  patients  pro- 
"  duced  a  similar  eruptive  disorder,  and  also  the  same 
"  being  the  event  in  the  practice  of  two  or  three  of  my 
"  correspondents,  whom  I  had  furnished  with  matter 
"  from  the  above  eruptive  cases,  I,  from  that  time, 
"  avoided  using  matter  from  the  cases  in  which  such 
"  eruptions  appeared."  It  was  in  the  latter  end  of 
February  and  March  following,  that  two  or  three  of  his 
correspondents  had  pointed  out  to  him  cases  which  had 
had  an  eruption,  and  from  that  time  he  avoided  using 
matter  from  the  cases  in  which  such  eruptions  appeared. 

25.174.  Apparently  some  medical  men  in  the  country 
whom  he  furnished  with  lymph  had  eruptions,  which 
apparently  were  variolous,  in  their  patients  ? — Tes, 
from  matter  which  he  had  sent ;  there  were  two  or  three 
such  cases. 

25.175.  Do  you  say  in  those  cases  that  the  eruptions 
which  appeared  on  the  body  were  the  result  of  exposure 
to  small-pox  in  the  country,  and  not  the  result  of  the 
variolous  influence  in  the  lymph  that  was  sent  P — No,  I 
do  not.  There  were  some  cases  such  as  this  of  Evans, 
of  Ketley,  in  which  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  small-pox  ;  in  fact,  I  think  Evans  states 
that  there  were  children  in  families  of  whom  he  vac- 
cinated some  and  variolated  others  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  effects  ;  but  there  were  some  cases  undoubtedly 
in  the  country,  about  this  date  which  had  got  lymph 
from  Pearson,  and  which  resulted  in  eruptions,  as  I 
believe  not  from  a  variolated  atmosphere. 

25.176.  But  from  the  lymph  ? — But  from  the  lymph. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  certain  measure  of  fallacy 
there,  and  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  to  the 
amount  of  that. 

25.177.  Are  you  able  to  get  at  the  dates  at  which 
Pearson  disseminated  his  threads  of  lymph  ? — Yes,  I 
am  able  to  give  that,  and  will  let  the  Commission  judge 
upon  the  point.  In  talking  of  the  stocks  of  lymph  which 
Pearson  had  obtained,  I  said  that  he  had  got  another 
ljnnph  from  another  source,  another  cow,  in  March  1799. 
I  find  the  reference  to  that  on  page  99  of  the  book  I  am 
quoting,  where  Pearson  says  :  *'  In  the  month  of  October 
last  "  (that  would  be  October  1799),  "  I  inoculated  a  child 
"  ■  two  years  of  age,  with  the  vaccine  poison.  The  original 
"  matter  which  had  produced  this  matter  I  took  from 
"  the  cow  in  March  last ;  since  which  time  the  vaccine 
"  disease  had  been  excited  by  it,  in  my  hands,  in  a 
"  great  number  of  patients."  That  is  another  source 
of  Pearson's  lymph,  following  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane 
source  and  the  Marylebone  source. 

25.178.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Marylebone  source  ? 
— January  ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  just  simultaneous  with 
Woodville's. 

25.179.  May  not  this  have  been  the  same  outbreak  ? — 
No,  clearly  not.  You  will  see  that  Pearson  states  that 
he  got  the  Marylebone  matter  in  January,  I  am  giving 
you  evidence  that  he  took  this  from  a  cow  in  March. 

25.180.  Does  he  say  where  he  got  the  lymph  from  in 
March  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  anticipated  that  these 
sources  would  become  so  historically  important  as  they 
have  done,  else  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
particular  in  their  records.  Then,  again,  in  Volume  3  of 
the  Medical  Journal,  at  page  400,  Pearson  writes  regard- 
ing the  eruptions,  and  he  speaks  of  the  unmistakeable 
appearance  produced  by  cow-pox.  That  is  the  point 
here,  in  fact,  that  local  cow-pox  had  such  appearances 
as  could  not  be  mistaken  for  those  of  local  variola. 
Now  a  question  arises  as  to  who  these  two  or  three 
correspondents  were  who  at  that  time  had  written 
t  >  Pearson,  pointing  out  the  variolous  nature  of  the 
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results  obtained.  I  think  very  probably  one  of 
them  is  given  at  page  106  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Journal  as  Dr.  Davis,  who  states  there  that  he 
got  cow-pox  matter,  and  he  mentions  the  date : — "  In 
"  March,  two  children  (Coombes  and  James)  were 
"  inoculated  under  my  direction  with  vaccine  matter 
"  sent  from  London  by  Dr.  Pearson.  The  punctures 
"  inflamed  in  both  children,  and  formed  tumours  ;  but 
"  Coombes's  only  advanced  to  a  state  of  vesication  ; 
"  James's  vanished  about  the  eighth  day.  Coombes 
"  was  very  feverish  and  drowsy  on  the  tenth  day,  while 
' '  James  did  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  indisposed. 
"  On  the  twelfth  an  eruption  appeared  on  different 
"  parts  of  the  bodies  of  both  children ;  two  or  three 
"  pustules  suppurated  on  that  of  Coombes,  but  they 
"  disappeared  on  James  in  a  day  or  two;  some  indeed, 
"  in  a  shorter  time.  I  thought,  notwithstanding,  that 
"  he  had  undergone  the  vaccine  disease.  On  applying 
"  the  test  of  variolous  matter  he  became  infected,  and 
"  had  many  pustules.  Coombes,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
"  sisted  inoculation  for  the  variolous  disease,  and 
"  frequently  played  with  James  during  its  progress, 
"  without  taking  it."  I  think  it  very  likely  that  Davis 
is  one  of  the  correspondents  who  caused  Pearson  to 
awaken  to  the  nature  of  these  eruptions.  Another,  I 
think,  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  "Medical  Journal"  at  page  21,  where  Kelson 
records  that  he  got  matter  from  Pearson.  The  question 
is  as  to  the  date  of  the  matter.  The  date  of  Kelson's 
letter  is  May  the  19th,  1800,  and  the  date  he  gives  as 
having  got  the  matter  from  Pearson  is  simply  "  early  in 
"  last  spring,''  so  I  think  it  very  likely  that  he  is  one  of 
the  correspondents.* 

25.181.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  would  be  in  the 
spring  of  1799  ? — Yes. 

25.182.  Has  that  correspondent  got  pustules  ? — Yes  ; 
both  of  them  have,  and  both  of  them  have  Pearson's 
lymph ;  and  Pearson  states  that  he  had  become 
alive  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  by  letters  from  corre- 
spondents. Then  Pearson  issued  threads  to  200  prac- 
titioners, and  the  date  of  his  letter  was  the  12th  of 
March  1799,  and  from  those  threads  a  good  many  cases 
of  inoculation,  whatever  the  matter  was,  probably  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  my  impression  is  that  it  was  before  the 
issuing  of  those  threads  on  the  12th  of  March  that  he 
became  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  variolous  eruptions , 
and  that  it  was  before  that  time  that  these  correspon- 
dents had  written  to  him.  He  says  that  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  and  in  March.  There  is 
one  fact  which  rather  opposes  that  view,  and  would 
tend  to  indicate  that  at  least  in  one  case  he  had  sent  a 

*  Regarding  the  eruptions  in  Kelson's  cases,  see  Question  25,379,  and 
regarding  Kelson  as  one  of  Pearson's  correspondents,  see  Question 
25,393.  From  the  way  Pearson  speaks  of  Kelson,  as  quoted  in  this 
latter  question,  it  would  rather  appear  that  he  may  have  got  his  matter 
from  the  supply  sent  out  under  date  of  March  12th. — J.  C.  Mc  V. 


thread,  probably  on  the  12th  of  March,  which  had  subse- 
quently caused  pustules.  The  correspondent's  name 
was  Redfearn.  The  reference  is  to  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Medical  Journal,"  the  article  beginning  at 
page  23  ;  it  is  a  letter  communicated  to  the  editor  by  Dr. 
Redfearn,  of  Lynn,  who  says,  "  On  the  20th  of  March 
"  1799,  a  boy  named  Ripper,  aged  three  years  and 
"  a-half ,  being  rather  of  a  gross  habit  of  body,  was 
"  inoculated  under  my  direction  by  Mr.  Crawforth, 
"  junior  surgeon,  with  vaccine  matter  which  I  had 
. "  received  the  day  before  from  Dr.  Pearson,  of  Leicester 
"  Square,  London." 

25.183.  "  The  day  before"  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  be  on 
the  19th  of  March.  Now,  the  date  of  the  circular  letter 
Pearson  sent  out  was  the  12th  of  March,  so  that  there 
is  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  evidence.  You  have 
Pearson's  statement  that  at  the  end  of  February  and  in 
March  his  attention  had  been  awakened  to  the  fact  of  pus- 
tules. Then  he  sent  out  his  threads  on  the  12th  of  March, 
which  I  take  it  was  subsequently  to  his  attention  having 
been  awakened,  and  you  have  one  case  at  least  in  which 
a  thread,  which  was  probably  one  of  that  lot,  produced 
eruptions.  We  cannot  go  behind  the  facts  which 
are  given,  and  they  are  not  perfectly  clear.  I  would 
think  that  if  this  matter  came  from  the  small-pox 
hospital  there  might  be  a  thread  or  two,  perhaps 
not  taken  by  Pearson  himself,  but  taken  by  someone 
else  who  was  not  aware  of  what  Pearson  himself  had 
become  aware  of,  or  who  was  not  impressed  by  it.  We 
cannot  tell  how  that  may  be ;  we  can  only  speculate  as  to 
it ;  but  in  regard  to  whether  Pearson's  lymph  did  come 
from  the  small-pox  hospital  it  will  be  noticed  that  he 
dates  his  letter  from  Leicester  Square,  where  he  lived, 
and  not  from  the  small-pox  hospital ;  so  that  one  is 
not  certain  that  these  200  threads  had  ever  been  in  the 
small-pox  hospital ;  but  from  the  way  in  which  Pear- 
son always  writes  of  Woodville  and  of  himself,  and  of 
their  joint  work,  and  so  on,  it  seems  quite  conceivable 
that  it  was  so ;  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  I 
only  say  that  he  does  not  date  his  letters  from  the 
hospital,  and  that  his  200  threads  were  nominally  sent 
out  from  Leicester  Square,  and  sent  out  on  the  12th  of 
March. 

25.184.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  trace  the 
history  of  any  other  of  the  200  threads  ? — When  we 
come  to  the  variolous  tests  I  have  some  notes  of  the 
results  of  the  variolation  in  which  there  are  references 
to  matter  having  been  received  from  Pearson  on  threads 
about  that  time,  but  this  will  come  in  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  variolous  test. 

I  propose  on  the  next  occasion  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission some  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Small-pox  Hospital,  the  inoculation  hospital,  at  the  date 
in  question,  which  will  involve  my  going  into  a  little 
detail. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  John  Ciieistie  McVail,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


25,185.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some 
statement  with  reference  to  the  fatality  statistics  in  the 
Highgate  Hospital  ? — Yes  ;  as  a  result  of  the  questions 
which  were  asked  me  regarding  rates  of  fatality  in  the 
last  century,  I  wrote  to  the  physician  to  the  small-pox 
hospital   at  Highgate,  Dr.   Herbert  Goude,   and  he 


writes  thus  r — "  Dear  Sir,  This  institution  was  removed 
"  from  Battle  Bridge,  King's  Cross  in  1850  ;  there  was 
"  no  intermediate  site.  The  ages  of  patients  admitted 
"  are  recorded  in  the  admission  books  as  well  as  the 
"  fact  of  their  death  or  recovery,  but  no  sjjecial  '  Death 
"  '  Book '  was  kept.    The  admission  books  with  other 
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"  archives  of  the  hospital  are,  however,  kept  in  the 
"  strong  room  of  the  hospital,  and  would  not  be  avail- 
"  able,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  committee. 
"  Yours  faithfully,  Herbert  Goude."  It  is  for  the  Com- 
mission to  judge  whether  these  statistics  should  not  be 
<*ot  out.  There  are  so  few  statistics  of  fatality  at  various 
ages  in  the  past  century  that  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  someone  to  get  authority  to 
go  to  the  hospital  to  take  out  those  ages.  There  would 
be  two  points  that  would  have  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  whatever  results  might  be  obtained ;  one 
would  be,  that  hospital  cases  are  likely,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
more  severe,  at  least  in  the  last  century,  than  private 
cases.  That  would  be  a  fact  that  would  tend  to  raise 
the  fatality ;  on  the  other  hand,  London  is  one  of  those 
places  from  which  small -pox  was  never  absent  in  the 
whole  century ;  and  earlier  in  my  evidence  I  made  the 
suggestion,  not  specifically  as  to  London,  but  generally, 
that  the  constant  presence  of  small-pox  through  a  long 
period  of  time  would  have  the  effect  of  weeding  out 
Families  specially  susceptible  to  death  through  small- 
pox, and  that  that  conceivably  might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  high  fatality  which  prevailed  in  countries 
like  Greenland  and  new  countries  where  small-pox 
prevailed  for  the  first  time,  as  compared  with  the  lower 
fatality  in  places  like  London,  where  small-pox  was 
almost  constantly  present. 

25.186.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  given  the  figures  for 
Greenland  ? — Yes.    I  mentioned  those  figures. 

25.187.  Have  you  been  able  to  verify  the  statistics  ? — 
I  gave  the  reference  in  my  answers.  I  have  written 
also  to  the  surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Dispensary  and 
he  has  tried  to  get  age  statistics,  but  failed  ;  however,  he 
has  got  for  me  a  report  of  the  inoculating  department ; 
it  is  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  1800,  the  dis- 
pensary having  been  instituted  in  1771.  It  says  : — 
"  The  first  attempts  towards  a  general  inoculation  com- 
"  menced  on  the  13th  of  April  1786.  Two  hundred  and 
"  eight  children  were  then  inoculated,  every  one  of 
"  whom  recovered.  Since  that  period  inoculations 
"  have  been  annually  performed  every  spring  and 
"  autumn,  the  sitccess  of  which  is  exhibited  at  one  view 
"  in  the  following  table,"  and  a  table  is  appended  from 
1786  up  to  1800.  The  total  of  the  number  inoculated 
was  3,181  ;  of  those,  217  had  no  eruption  ;  the  propor- 
tion, therefore,  of  inoculated  cases  without  eruption 
was  C'8  per  cent.  In  my  evidence  at  an  earlier  period 
I  suggested  that  the  absence  of  eruption  was  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule.  I  put  in  this  as  statistical 
evidence  that  that  is  a  correct  opinion. 

25.188.  Is  the  method  of  inoculation  stated? — No;  I 
have  given  everything  that  is  stated. 

25.189.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Coming  at  that 
period  it  was  presumably  the  Suttonian  system  ? — The 
Suttonian  system  was  established  before  that,  but  my 
impression  is  that  Dimsdale's  system  prevailed  more, 
which  was  not  absolutely  the  Suttonian  system,  though 
it  was  certainly  a  mild  system. 

Then  I  should  like  to  mention  some  of  the  pages  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer  with  reference  to  some  of  Ceely's 
writings.  He  describes  the  stages  of  cow-pox  at  pages 
307  and  313  in  volume  8  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  Association.  He  discusses  the 
causes  of  local  severity  at  pages  303,  333,  335,  336,  347 
and  374  and  375.  He  discusses  the  question  of  central 
depression  at  pages  307,  309,  310  and  316  to  318. 
At  page  339  he  shows  the  existence  of  central  de- 
pression by  stating  that  the  best  lymph  is  got  previously 
to  the  acumination  stage,  which  follows  that  of 
central  depression.  He  refers  to  the  disease  as  existing 
on  the  udder  at  pages  307,  308,  309,  and  311.  He  dis- 
cusses the  vesicles  of  natural  and  casual  cow-pox  at 
303,  310  and  321.  He  describes  spurious  cow  eruptions 
at  pages  331  and  332.  At  page  326  he  has  a  very  in- 
teresting passage,  in  which  he  tries  to  demonstrate  the 
resemblance  between  the  pustule  of  vaccinia  and  the 
pustule  of  variola — the  pustule  of  the  variolous  eruption. 
He  argues  that  we  do  not  see  the  natural  form  of  the 
pustule  of  vaccinia  on  the  human  arm,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  there  by  direct  insertion,  with  the 
lancet  mark  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  he  -points  out  that 
sometimes  supernumerary  vesicles  can  be  obtained 
afterwards  by  the  direct  application  of  lyiuph  and 
allowing  a  little  blood  to  run  upon  the  arm  and  dry 
there.  He  says  that  another  way  is  to  make  a  sub. 
cutaneous  insertion  ;  to  make  a  puncture  and  take  the 
lymph  on  the  point  of  the  lancet  and  insert  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the  lips  of  the  wound. 
J-hen  the  vesicle  arises  at  the  point  where  the  lymph 


is  left ;  not  at  the  point  where  the  incision  is  made  ;  and      Mr.  J.  C. 
by  getting  a  vesicle  in  either  of  those  two  ways  he  states  Mc  Vail,  M.D. 

that  you  see  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the  resemblance   

between  vaccinia  and  variola.    You  have  the  various     7  Dec.  1892. 

stages  one  after  another  not  interfered  with  by  the  fact  ■  

that  there  has  been  an  incision..  Another  point  in  regard 
to  Ceely  which  I  omitted  to  state,  is  at  page  352  of  his 
book;  he  says  there  that  lymph  may  get  milder  in 
passing  through  a  number  of  cowb  in  the  course  of  an 
epidemic  ;  that  it  gets  milder  towards  the  end  of  the 
epidemic.  I  would  suggest  that  if  vaccinia  were  a 
disease  which  had  its  origin  entirely  in  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  manipulation  of  milkers,  the  longer  such 
manipulations  went  on  the  worse  would  naturally  tend 
to  be  the  result ;  and  that  his  statement  that  vaccinia 
gets  milder  independently  of  those  manipulations,  and 
in  spite  of  them,  bears  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  specific  disease.  There  is  a  parallel  or 
analogous  fact,  which  I  might  also  mention  in  reference 
to  the  carrying  power  of  the  small-pox  poison — its  power 
of  serial  convection.  In  the  researches  made  by  Mr. 
Power,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  appeared  that 
the  carrying  power  of  small-pox  was  greatest  on  a  rising 
epidemic  ;  that  the  infection  of  the  surrounding  zones 
of  the  population  manifested  itfelf  when  the  epidemic 
was  on  the  rise  and  not  so  much  when  it  was  on  the 
decline.  It  has  struck  me,  taking  those  two  facts  in 
regard  to  the  great  difficulties  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  variolation  of  the  cow,  that  it  might  be 
a  point  as  to  whether  the  stage  of  the  epidemic  of  small- 
pox at  which  variolous  matter  is  taken  for  insertion  on  a 
cow  may  have  anything  to  do  with  the  numerous  failures 
which  have  taken  place — or  whether  variolous  matter 
from  a  sporadic  case  may  have  beeu  in  any  cases  taken 
and  may  have  had  a  less  effect  than  matter  taken  on  a 
rising  epidemic.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  into 
that. 

25.190.  {Dr.  Collins.)  You  are  referring,  I  presume,  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Power  before  the  Commission  on 
infectious  disease  hospitals  ? — It  is  published  in  one  of 
the  supplements  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Ful'iam  Hospital  is  the  one  that  I  had  in  my  mind. 

25.191.  Did  the  Royal  Commission  on  Infectious 
Disease  Hospitals  endorse  Mr.  Power's  opinion  as  re- 
gards the  aerial  conveyance  of  small-pox  ? — I  was  hardly 
aware  that  it  was  before  that  Commission  that  he  had 
put  that  evidence  forward ;  my  impression  had  been 
that  it  was  in  the  Reports  of  the  Medical  Department, 
so  I  have  not  looked  up  that  particular  point  as  to  what 
was  the  result  of  his  statement. 

25.192.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  refer  now 
to  the  report  of  a  series  of  inoculations  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ville? — Yes.  In  regard  to  Questions  25,090, 25,091,  aud 
25,093  of  my  last  day's  evidence,  I  wish  to  state  that  in 
addition  to  the  reference  I  gave  through  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  honourable  members  of  the  Commission  to 
Questions  11,307  and  11,308  in  Professor  Crookshank's 
evidence,  there  are  also  references  to  the  central  depres- 
sion in  the  following  questions  in  Professor  Crook- 
shank's  evidence,  Questions  11,314  to  11,317  and  11,324 
and  11,326.  Professor  Crookshank  in  Volume  I.  of  his 
work  at  page  350  says  regarding  Ceely,  "But  when 
"  describing  the  vesicles  he  practically  admits  that  the 
"  classical  character  of  umbilication  is  absent,  for  he 
"  says  that  those  broken  had  evidently  a  central  depres- 
"  sion ;  and  again  that  vesicles  three  or  four  days  after 
"  the  appearance  of  papules  have  more  or  less  of  a 
"  central  depression.  There  can  be  little  doubt  "  he 
continues,  "  that  in  the  use  of  these  ambiguous  expres- 
"  sions,  Ceely  was  probably  misled  by  constantly  having 
"  in  his  mind  the  effects  of  ordinary  vaccination."  It 
was  to  such  questions  and  with  reference  to  that  quota- 
tion that  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  Professor  Crook- 
shank  had  inclined  to  think  that  Ceely  was  at  fault  as 
to  his  statement  with  reference  to  the  central  depres- 
sion. As  I  pointed  out  on  the  last  day  of  my  examina- 
tion, Ceely  describes  the  central  depression  not  merely 
in  the  stage  subsequent  to  acumination,  but  in  the  stage 
preceding  acumination  ;  in  the  stage  of  vesicle  as  well 
as  in  the  stage  of  drying,  and  there  are  ample  references 
to  that  in  his  papers  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  Association. 

Next  in  regard  to  Question  25,171.  I  observe  that 
it  is  practically  the  same  as  Questions  5081  and 
5087  in  one  of  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Commission. 
In  Question  5087.  a  question  by  Dr.  Collins,  it  is 
stated  that  "  Jenner  apparently  regarded  the  whole 
"  300  cases  as  cases  of  small-pox  aud  not  of  cow-pox  ;" 
that  is  referring  to  Woodville's  "  Reports  of  a  Series  of 
Inoculations."   I  have  looked  into  this  and  found,  as  I 
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Mr.  J.  C.      suggested  last  day  from  memory,  that  the  cases  were  not 
Mc  Vail,  M.D.  300';  that  300  were  not  the  whole  cases  ;  that  the  whole 
::- —         cases  were  500  which  Woodville  reported  on,  and  that 
7  Dec.  1892.    -when  Jenner  said  that  300  of  them  had  been  small-pox 
  cases  he  was  referring  to  the  three-fifths  that  were  accom- 
panied by  a  pustular  eruption,  and  that,  therefore,  Jenner 
was  correct,  that  the  pustular  eruption  was  the  eruption 
of  small-pox,  so  that  these  were  cases  of  small-pox  ;  they 
were  also  cases  of  vaccinia— vaccinia  on  the  arm  (in  a 
great  majority,  not  in  all  of  them)  and  small-pox  on  the 
body ;  vaccinia  from  inoculation  and  small-pox  pro- 
bably in  most  of  the  cases  from  serial  infection. 

25.193.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Jenner  regarded  all  the  300  cases 
as  cases  of  small-pox  ? — You  say  "  the  whole  300,"  but 
my  point  is  that  300  is  not  the  whole. 

25.194.  Who  says  they  were  ? — I  am  giving  the  words 
of  Question  5087  where  your  words  are  "  Jenner  appa- 
"  rently  regarded  the  whole  300  cases  as  cases  of  small- 
"  pox  and  not  of  cow-pox."  The  "whole  cases"  were 
500,  not  300. 

25.195.  Did  Jenner  regard  any  of  the  300  as  not 
being  cases  of  small-pox  ? — No  ;  but  they  were  not  the 
whole  of  the  cases. 

25.196.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  he 
thought  the  other  cases  were,  would  it  not  ? — It 
would  indeed. 

25.197.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Had  he  a  definite 
number  of  300  cases  with  pustules  out  of  500  ? — Yes,  a 
definite  number  of  300  were  quoted  as  having  pustules 
out  of  500,  and  Jenner  said  that  Woodville  had 
published  300  cases  of  small -pox  and  called  them  cow- 
pox. 

25.198.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  the  whole  500  published 
at  the  same  time? — Yes,  they  were  all  published  at 
the  same  time  ;  you  will  find  them  in  Crookshank, 
volume  2. 

25.199.  Does  Jenner  in  alluding  to  the  300  cases 
anywhere  specify  that  there  were  200  other  cases  to 
which  he  would  give  another  appellation  ? — I  have  not 
gone  further  into  that  point  except  to  ascertain  whether 
Jenner  was  making  a  correct  statement  in  saying  that 
Woodville  had  published  300  cases  of  small-pox  and 
called  them  cow-pox. 

25.200.  Can  you  refer  the  Commission  to  any  passage 
in  which  Jenner  states  that  he  regarded  200  of  the 
cases  as  cases  of  cow-pox  ? — No,  that  is  a  new  question. 
I  have  said  nothing  with  regard  to  that,  and  I  am  not 
aware  whether  Jenner  has  published  anything  on  that 
point  or  not. 

25.201.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Your  point  is  that 
whether  the  300  included  the  whole  of  these  cases  or 
whether  there  were  200  besides,  is  a  very  material 
question  ? — Yes. 

25.202.  Do  you  regard  as  immaterial  Jenner's 
opinion  of  the  other  200  cases  ? — That  would  be  an 
interesting  fact  if  it  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  subject ;  I  would  not  call  it  an  immaterial  fact. 

25.203.  Is  it  possible  to  get  at  Jenner's  opinion  of  the 
other  200  cases  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  it  is  not  a  question 
which  has  been  asked  before,  and  I  have  not  attempted 
to  elucidate  it. 

25.204.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  it  be  troubling  you  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  endeavour  to  elucidate  that  point  ? 
— I  shall  take  a  note  of  it,  and  if  in  the  course  of  my 
reading,  I  find  any  reference  to  it  in  Baron's  Life,  or 
anywhere,  I  will  certainly  bring  it  before  the  Com- 
mission.   (See  Question  25,275.) 

Then  as  to  Question  25,162,  also  a  question  put,  I 
think,  by  Dr.  Collins ;  the  reference  that  I  gave  was  to 
page  647  of  Eing.  A  better  reference  for  the  purpose 
of  that  question  would  have  been  pages  336  and  337 — 
it  is  at  pages  336  and  337  that  the  letter  of  Tanner  ap- 
pears, in  which  he  states  that  he  got  cow-pox  matter 
from  Pewster,  of  Thornbury ,  and  inserted  it  in  a  cow,  and 
that  in  five  days  it  appeared  to  have  produced  no  effect, 
and  that  he  then  inserted  matter  of  horse  grease,  and  got 
a  result  which  was  subsequently  used, for  vaccination — 
I  think  it  was  his  own  hand  that  was  infected. 

25.205.  Did  not  Jenner  latterly  employ  equine  matter 
direct  himself  ?-- Yes.    I  think  that  is  stated. 

25.206.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  that  the  result  of 
experiment? — I  believe  that  Jenner  did  use  an  un- 
known amount  of  equine  matter — I  do  not  think  the 
extent  to  which  his  equine  operations  were  carried  is 
recorded. 


25.207.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  he  not  supply  it  to  the 
National  Vaccine  Institution  ? — I  daresay — I  know  he 

accepted  it  as  a  proper  and  natural  source  of  matter  

so  I  think  it  very  likely  that  he  did. 

Next  at  Questions  25,141  and  25,143,  also  by  Dr. 
Collins,  I  was  asked,  "  Did  not  Ceely  allow  that  all  the 
"  appearances  of  the  perfect  vesicle  resulted  from  the 
"  inoculation  of  cattle  plague?"  My  answer  is,  "I 
"  know  that  there  were  a  good  many  experiments  of 
"  that  kind  made  at  the  time  of  the  cattle  plague,  and 
"  that  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  nature  of  cattle 
"  plague  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  comparative  pathology, 
"  upon  which  my  opinion  is  valueless."  At  Question 
25,143  I  was  asked  "  If  Ceely  allowed  that  the  cattle 
"  plague  virus  would  produce  a  perfect  vesicle,  with 
"  all  the  appearances  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  you  would 
"  not  dispute  his  statement?  "  To  which  I  answered, 
"  Ceely,  being  human,  might  err ;  but  I  would  express 
"  great  deference  for  any  opinion  expressed  by  Ceely 
"  upon  his  own  observation  on  diseases  relating  to 
"  cow-pox."  Peeling  this  great  deference  for  any 
opinion  expressed  by  Ceely  upon  his  own  observation 
(those  are  the  words  of  my  answer) ,  I  was  glad  to  find 
the  relative  report  in  Crookshank's  first  volume,  and 
from  it,  at  pages  314  to  316,  I  find  that  Mr.  Henry 
Hancock,  the  Veterinary  Inspector  at  TJxbridge,  was 
engaged  in  superintending  the  autopsy  of  a  bullock 
which  had  recently  died  of  cattle  plague.  His  assistant 
accidentally  pricked  the  back  of  Mr.  Hancock's  hand 
on  the  3rd  of  December.  On  the  20th  of  December 
Mr.  Ceely  states: — "  I  observed  manifest  declining 
"  oedema  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  as  far  as  the  elbow, 
"  with  some  patches  here  and  thereof  declining  red- 
"  ness  near  it.  The  vesicle,  which  had  been  many 
"  days  poulticed,  was  depressed  in  the  centre,  puckered 
"  at  its  margin,  but  still  raised  on  a  palpably  firm 
"  basis.  It  certainly  exhibited  the  appearances  I 
"  have  often  seen  at  a  corresponding  stage  of  the 
"  loose  vasicular  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand  of  milk- 
"  ers  affected  with  casual  cow-pox.  A  similar  vesicle 
"  I  have  depicted  in  the  work  above  referred  to.  The 
"  conclusion  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  vesicle  at 
"  this  time  was  fortified  by  a  consideration  of  the  history 
"  of  its  development.  The  late  appearance  after  the 
"  puncture,  the  tardy  and  gradual  papulation  and  vesi- 
"  culation,  the  period  of  the  advent  of  the  areola,  its 
"  progress,  extent,  and  the  period  of  decline,  all  corres- 
"  ponding  to  those  phenomena  resulting  from  the  casual 
"  inoculation  of  the  milker  by  the  cow  affected  with 
"  vaccinia.  I  could  not,  however,  but  regret  that  lymph 
"  was  not  abstracted  at  the  proper  time  with  a  view  to 
"  excluding  all  doubt  as  to  its  actual  character."  You 
will  see  therefore  that  Ceely  did  not  see  this  in  its 
different  stages,  but  that  he  saw  it  on  one  particular 
dayr,  on  the  18th  day,  in  a  condition  of  decline,  and 
that  he  showed  to  the  patient  his  plates,  and  that  the 
patient  looking  at  the  plates  saw,  or  believed  that  he 
saw,  a  resemblance  between  the  condition  which  his 
hand  had  exhibited  and  that  shown  in  the  plates.  That 
was  Ceely's  connexion  with  the  case. 

25.208.  Has  your  attention  also  been  directed  to  the 
report  upon  the  same  case  by  Dr.  Murchison,  at  page 
77  of  the  Third  Eeport  of  the  Commission  on  the  Origin 
and  Nature  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  in  which  Mr.  Eayner, 
who  was  apparently  the  surgeon  who  first  saw  the  case, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Murchison  said  that  he  "  had  no  hesi- 
"  tation  in  pronouncing  the  case  to  be  one  of  vaccinia, 
"  and  did  not  fail  to  recognise  its  importance  " — that 

"  on  the  15th  day,  Mr.  H  came  to  town  and  saw 

"  Professor  Spooner,  who  also  recognised  the  vaccine 
"  character  of  the  vesicle.  He  then  came  to  Dr. 
"  Quain's,  who  was  g"ood  enough  to  ask  me  to  see  him. 
"  The  constitutional  symptons  had  then  subsided,  but 
"  there  was  still  a  large  vesicle  measuring  about  an 
"  inch  in  its  long  diameter,  and  a  third  of  an  inch 
"  across,  filled  with  slightly  turbid  brownish  fluid,  its 
"  centre  brownish  and  depressed,  its  margin  puckered 
"  and  irregular,  and  its  base  hard  and  inflamed,  with  a 
"  well-marked  areola  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
"  The  appearances  at  once  suggested  to  Dr.  Quain  and 
"  myself  a  receding  vaccine  vesicle.  On  December 
"  20th  this  opinion  was  stamped  with  the  high  authd- 
"  rity  of  Mr.  Ceely."  Had  you  previously  read  that 
report  ? — No. 

25.209.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  That,  I  take  it,  docs 
not  affect  your  position  at  all  that  it  was  not  Mi1.  Ceely's 
observation? — That  is  the  point.  I  would  express 
great  deference  for  any  opinion  based  by  Ceely  upon 
his.  own  observation.  It  appears  that  Professor  Spooner 
saw  the  case,  as  I  judge  from  what  Dr.  Collins  has 
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read,  two  days  before  Ccely — that  would  be  also  on  a 
very  late  date,  but  it  does  not  bear  upon  my  answer. 

25.210.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  surely  the 
quotation  you  read  from  Mr.  Ceely  just  now  shows  that 
Mr.  Ceely  did  not  consider  the  proof  as  complete  in 
that  instance  that  it  was  vaccinia,  because  he  speaks  of 
"  regretting  Ids  inability  to  make  further  observations," 
namely,  to  take  the  matter  and  test  it  in  that  way  ;  so 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Murchison,  from  Ceely's  own  words,  Ceely  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  absolute  proof? — Quite  so;  he 
says:  "1  could  not  however,  but  regret  that  lymph 
••  was  not  abstracted  at  the  proper  time  with  a  view  to 
"  excluding  all  doubt  as  to  it  actual  character." 

25.211.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  say  that  Ceely's  opinion 
was  not  founded  on  observation  P — Yes.  So  far  as  it 
was  founded  on  observation  it  was  upon  observation 
made  upon  the  18th  day ;  upon  a  single  day. 

25.212.  Then  you  do  not  say  it  was  not  founded  on 
observation  ? — I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  Ceely's 
opinion  in  this  case  was  very  partially  founded  on 
observation,  for  in  the  extract  which  I  have  made  he 
refers  to  the  fact  that  he  showed  the  patient  the  plates, 
and  that  the  patient  was  of  opinion  that  the  plates  had 
a  resemblance  to  the  condition  which  his  hand  had 
exhibited,  and  that  appears  to  have  been  in  Ceely's 
mind  as  well.    I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

25.213.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  On  what  day  did  Mr. 
Ceely  first  see  this  vesicle  ? — On  the  20th  December, 
that  was  the  18th  day.  t 

25.214.  Would  that  be  of  much  value  or  of  any  value 
in  determining  the  similarity  of  the  vesicle  in  its  perfect 
form  to  the  vaccine  vesicle,  would  it  not  be  far  too 
late  P — It  would  be  far  too  late  to  show  anything  in 
connexion  with  the  vesicle. 

25.215.  So  that  whatever  opinion  Mr.  Ceely  expressed 
upon  the  subject  was  not  founded  upon  observation  upon 
that  point  ? — In  regard  to  the  vesicle  it  could  not  be. 

25.216.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  I  suppose  such  a  vesicle  as 
this  found  upon  a  man's  hand  might  have  resulted  from 
ordinary  septic  poisoning,  might  it  not  ? — This  was  a 
veterinary  inspector,  and  it  appears  that  he  got  punc- 
tured, and  that  the  puncture  being  slight  was  disregarded 
at  the  time,  and  that  on  the  8th  December,  or  five  days 
afterwards,  a  small  slightly  elevated  hard  pimple  was 
felt  and  seen  upon  the  site  of  the  puncture.  1  do  not 
know  what  this  inspector  had  been  doing  during  those 
five  days,  but  if  he  had  been  doing  his  ordinary  work  it 
might  have  been  suggested  that  a  fallacy  came  in  there, 
that  he  had  got  a  poisoned  wound. 

25.217.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Does  Mr.  Ceely  say 
that  it  was  a  vaccine  vesicle  or  that  it  looked  like  one, 
or  that  it  might  have  been  one  ?  What  does  he  actually 
say  !J  I  did  not  catch  any  statement  of  a  conclusion  at 
all? — The  reference  is  this:  "It  certainly  exhibited 
"  the  appearances  I  have  often  seen  at  a  corresponding 
"  stage  of  the  loose  vasicular  skin  on  the  back  of  the 
"  hand  of  milkers  affected  with  casual  cow-pox." 

25.218.  (Br.  Collins.)  And  also  that  "  the  late  appe.ar- 
"  ance  after  the  puncture,  the  tardy  and  gradual  papu- 
"  lation  and  vesiculation,  the  period  of  the  advent  of 
."  the  areola,  its  progress,  extent,  and  period  of  decline, 
"  all  corresponding  to  those  phenomena  resulting  from 
"  the  casual  inoculation  of  the  milker  by  the  cow 
"  affected  with  vaccinia."  He  states  that,  does  he  not, 
at  page  80  of  the  Beport  I  have  just  quoted  ? — He  states 
that,  and  he  states  previously  to  that,  that  he  had  shown 
the  plates  to  Mr.  Hancock.  He  states  it,  but  not  from 
observation. 

Then  regarding  Question  25,158,  as  to  Wood- 
ville's  lymph,  by  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  he  asks, 
"  It  was  incidentally  mentioned  by  you  that  you 
"  proposed  to  combat  the  notion  that  he  (Woodville) 

was  shut  up  to  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane  lymph,  and  it 
"  occurred  to  me  to  ask  where  was  the  notion  that  he 
"  was  shut  up  to  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane  lymph  ?  "  My 
reply  is,  "I  regret  that  at  the  moment  I  have  not  got 
"  the  reference,  but  I  will  take  particular  care  to  pro- 
"  duce  it  on  the  next  day  of  my  examination  if  that  will 
"  he  sufficient."  2Tow  in  Dr.  Crcighton's  work.  "  Jenner 
"  and  Vaccination,"  at  page  106.  he  states,  "  The  pedi- 
"  gree  of  the  World's  vaccine,  which  is  the  pedigree  of 
"  Woodville's  stock,  was  thus  derived  from  an  ex- 
"  ceptionally  mild  type  of  cow-pox  in  the  cow,  and  in  a 
"  milker,  or  from  a  stage  of  the  particular  outbreak  at 
"  which  the  worst  features  of  the  infection  had  not  had 

time  to  develop  through  neglect  and  aggravation. 

Woodville  succeeded  in  passing  cow-pox  matter  for 


"  inoculation  into  common  currency,  after  Jenner  had      Mr.J.  'C. 
"  several  times  failed  in  attempts  to  do  the  same."  McVutl,  M.V. 

Then   at  Question  5542,  which   is  in  one   of  the   

earlier  Reports  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Creighton  states,    7  l>ec  1892. 

"  There  was  no  other  source  of  vaccine  matter  than   

"  that,  whatever  Jenner  and  his  friends  may  have  said." 
At  Question  4823 :  "  Woodville's  lymph  became  suc- 
"  cessful,  and  was  distributed  all  over  the  world." 

Then,  again,  from  Professor  Crookshank's  evidence  ai 
Question  11,669  :  "  Woodville's  lymph,  i  lie  World's  vac- 
"  cine  was  really  variolous";  and  at  Question  11.178 
Professor  Crookshank  says:  "  Jenner' s  lymph  was  quite 
"  lost."  Then  lie  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  cow-pox 
in  Gray's  Inn  Lane;  and  he  goes  on  to  state  that 
Woodville  carried  out  a  long  series  of  inoculations,  and 
he  says  :  "  Now  this  is  of  very  great  importance,  because 
"  this  lymph  was  the  current  lymph  used  very  largely, 
'•  not  only  in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent  "  ;  and 
at  Questions  11,194  and  11,195  :  "  Woodville  may  have 
"  used  an  infected  lancet ;  even  in  modern  days  we 
"  know  the  necessity  of  being  very  careful  in  such 
"  experiments.  It  may  have  been  that  the  lymph  he 
"  carried  on  was  of  small-pox  from  one  of  his  inoculated 
"  cases  having  got  small-pox,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
"  lymph  distributed  all  over  the  country  and  over  the 
"  Continent  was  variolous  lymph,"  and  then  at  11,195 
"  he  says,  "  The  point  is  that  what  has  been  called  the 
"  "  World's  Vaccine  '  was  really  small-pox  lymph  in  my 
"  opinion."  In  other  places  I  notice  that  Professor 
Crookshank  speaks  of  it  as  "  hospital  lymph,"  and 
"  Pearson-Woodville  lymph,"  but  these  do  not  bear  so 
much  on  the  question. 

25,219.  The  question  wa  s  whether  Woodville  not 
Jenner  was  "  shut  up  to  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane  lymph  ?  " 
— It  is  so,  and  it  is  that  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 
The  evidence  which  I  am  giving  at  present  gener- 
ally I  n.;ay  state,  has  to  do  with  that  section  of  Professor 
Crookshank's  evidence  which  begins  at  Question  11,178. 
What  I  stated  on  the  last  day  at  Question  25,183  where 
I  say  : — "  But  in  regard  to  Pearson's  lymph  itself, 
"  coming  from  the  Small-pox  Hospital  it  will  be  noticed 
"  that  he  dates  his  letter  from  Leicester  Square,  where 
"  he  lived,  and  not  from  the  Small-pox  Hospital," 
refers  in  a  general  way  to  Question  11,188  and  what  I 
then  stated  at  Question  25,166  in  regard  to  Woodville's 
lancet  and  in  regard  to  the  precautions  that  he  took, 
bears  upon  what  was  before  the  Commission  at  Question 

11.184.  I  had  better  also  point  out  the  bearing  of 
the  latter  part  of  that  answer  that  I  gave  to  Question 
25, 166  where  Woodville  states,  "  that  the  general 
"  character  of  the  tumour  formed  by  the  inoculation  of 
'■'  the  small-pox  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  cow- 
"  pox  ;  and  though  on  the  same  day  a  person  he  in« 
"  oculated  in  one  arm  with  the  matter  of  the  cow-pox 
"  and  in  the  other  with  that  of  the  small-pox,  yet  both 
"  tumours  preserve  their  respective  characteristic 
"  appearances  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
"  disease.  This  is  certainly  a  strong  proof  that  the 
"  two  diseases,  in  respect  to  their  local  action,  continue 
"  separate  and  distinct,"  and  further  down  in  the  same 
reply  I  give  a  similar  passage.  These  passages  bear  on 
what  is  stated  by  Professor  Crookshank  at  Question 

11.185,  that  question  is  as  follows: — "Do  you  think 
"  that  Woodville,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the 
"  character  of  the  local  inoculative  pustule,  could  have 
"  been  so  mistaken  as  to  think  that  that  was  the 
"  vaccine  vesicle  that  was  described  by  Jenner  ?  "  And 
the  answer  is  : — "  If  you  will  allow  me  to  give  the  evi- 
"  dence  you  will  find  that  they  say  that  they  could  not 
"  distinguish  the  two  ;  "  the  reply  continues,  but  that  is 
the  point  of  it.  I  think  that  on  the  last  day  I  have 
shown  that  Woodville  could  distinguish  the  two.  And 
in  the  Medical  Journal,  volume  3,  page  400.  we  get 
Pearson's  opinion  which  is  as  follows  : — '*  The  permanent 
"  nature  of  the  vaccine  poison  appears  now  fully  de- 
"  termined  ;  for  it  seems  fair  to  calculate,  that  at  least 
"  5,000  persons  have  been  inoculated  with  the  matter 
"  originally  taken  in  January  and  February  1799,  by 
'"  Dr.  Woodville  and  myself  from  the  cows  in  Gray's 
"  Inn  Lane ;  and  by  myself  exclusively  from  Mr. 
"  Willans's  cows  in  Marylebone  fields,"  and  then  he 
says,  And  yet  the  characters  of  the  inoculated  cow-pock 
"  are  the  same  now  that  they  icere  in  the  first  in- 
"  stances  directly  from  the  animal."  I  suggest  that 
Pearson  and  Woodville  were  quite  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction from  the  beginning  between  the  local  result  of 
variola  and  the  local  result  of  vaccinia.  In  addition  to 
that  answer  of  Dr.  Crookshank's  which  I  quoted, 
namely  11.185,  I  should  also  wish  to  refer  to  Question 
11.249  ;  the  question  was  "  Because  it  appears  from  his 
"  writings  that  he  must  have  seen  some  distinction 
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Mr.  J.  C.  "  between  the  characteristics  of  what  he  calls  the 
McVail,  M.D.  "  vaccine  vesicle  from  that  which  he  knew  as  a  small- 

  "  pox  pustule,"  and  Professor  Orookshank's  reply  is, 

7  Dec.  1892.    "  I  think  not,  because  he  was  completely  puzzled  when 

  «'  he  used  this  lymph  ;  he  produced  pustules  which  he 

"  says  he  cannot  distinguish  from  variolous  pustules, 
"  and  when  he  "  (that  is  V/ ood  ville)  ' '  saw  Jenner  he  tola 
"  him  that  small-pox  and  cow-pox  were  the  same 
"  disease.  Of  course  Ms  'cow-pox'  and  small -pox 
"  were  the  same  disease."  That  appears  to  me  un- 
questionably to  refer  to  the  pustules  of  the  general 
eruption  and  not  to  give  any  indication  that  Woodville 
had  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  local 
results ;  those  were  the  pustules  of  the  eruptive  disease 
that  he  is  speaking  of  there. 

25.220.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  it  not  "Woodville 
who  somewhere  speaks  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  occurring 
upon  the  small-pox  area  or  vice  versa  ? — Someone  does 
speak  of  it ;  I  cannot  say  who  it  is.  I  have  read  the 
statement.    (See  Questions  25,277-8.) 

Now  we  come  to  Woodville' s  "  Series  of  Inoculations  " ; 
for  convenience  of  reference  I  have  tabulated  his  cases. 

25.221.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  a  general  sum- 
mary of  those  cases,  and  the  opinion  you  have  formed 
upon  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  them  in 
detail,  but  I  do  not  think  some  of  the  points  could  be 
easily  understood  unless  you  had  these  tables  which  I 
have  prepared  before  you.  (The  tables  were  handed  in. 
See  Appendix  III.,  Tables  B.  and  C. ;  pages  619-23.)  In 
Table  B.  I  have  followed  the  tables  given  in  Woodville's 
"  Eeport  of  a  Series  of  Inoculations,"  and  I  have 
added  additional  information  in  the  first  four  columns  ; 
information  not  given  by  Woodville  in  his  tables, 
but  which  I  have  hunted  up  from  the  text  of 
his  reports.  I  may  state  that  the  order  of  the 
cases  given  by  Woodville  in  his  text  is  quite 
different  from  the  order  given  in  his  tables  so  that 
when  he  refers  to  Case  9  or  Case  10  in  his  text,  he  is 
not  talking  of  Case  9  or  10  in  the  tables.  The  first 
column  of  my  tables  gives  the  running  number  as  in 
Woodville's  tables.the  second  column  gives  the  date  of  the 
operation,  the  third  and  fourth  columns  show  the  cases 
that  were  used  for  the  supply  of  matter  for  subsequent 
inoculations  in  the  first  series  or  the  second  series. 
Those  two  series  are  given  in  Woodville's  Reports  of  a 
Series  of  Inoculation.  They  follow  each  other  imme- 
diately, but  there  is  a  distinction  between  them. 
Woodville  states  that  he  had  only  intended  to  give 
the  first,  but  he  gives  the  second  also  and  they 
constitute  the  500  cases  already  referred  to.  Then 
under  the  heading  in  my  Table  B.  "  Cases  used 
"  for  the  supply  of  matter,"  there  are  two  columns  ; 
the  first  column  shows  Woodville's  habit  as  to 
taking  matter;  it  shows  whether  he  took  it  from 
the  arm  or  from  pustules  on  the  body.  Generally  you 
will  observe  that  Woodville  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  pustules  from  the  body,  but  only  of  using  matter 
from  the  arm.  You  will  see  in  Table  B.  that  pustules 
from  the  body  come  in  only  six  times,  while  the  matter 
from  the  arm  is  used  iu  all  the  other  instances. 

25.222.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  "  I."  and  "  II."  in  your  table  ?— 
Those  are  the  first  and  second  series  of  cases  which  he 
gives,  and,  as  I  said,  some  of  the  first  were  connected 
with  the  second,  though  the  transfer  of  matter  from 
cases  in  the  first  series  to  cases  in  the  second  series. 

25.223.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Some  of  the  first  seem  to  belong 
to  the  second  ? — From  one  case  he  used  matter  from 
the  arm  for  some  of  the  cases  in  his  first  series,  and 
from  the  same  case  he  also  took  matter  from  pustules  on 
the  body  for  cases  in  the  second  series. 

25.224.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  You  only  give  200  ?— 
That  is  the  first  series  ;  the  second  series  includes 
other  300,  but  it  is  ouly  in  regard  to  the  first  series  that 
the  dates  and  details  are  given  by  Woodville. 

One  important  point  which  I  wish  the  Commission  to 
observe  is  that  Woodville  was  in  the  habit  not  of  using 
matter  from  pustules  on  the  body,  but  of  confining 
himself  to  pustules  on  the  arm. 

In  my  Table  C.  I  have  arranged  the  same  cases 
differently ;  I  have  taken  the  dates  in  chronological 
order.  What  order  the  table  in  Woodville's  Reports 
follows  I  do  not  know ;  it  does  not  follow  either  the 
details  of  the  text  of  his  Reports  or  the  order  of 
the  dates,  so  I  have  rearranged  them  all  and  put 
them  down  here  in  my  Table  C.  in  the  order  of  dates  ; 
but  for  convenience  of  comparison,  in  the  first  column 
of  Table  C.  I  give  the  numbers  that  are  given  in 
Table  B.  The  second  column  in  Table  C  shows  the 
source  of  the  material  used,  I  have  avoided  using  the 


term  "  vaccinifer "  because  that  is  a  disputed  point. 
Then  in  Table  C.  again  you  get  the  statement  whether 
the  matter  was  from  the  arm  or  from  pustules  of  the 
body ;  this  corresponding  to  facts  given  in  Table  B.  In 
one  column  of  Table  C.  you  get  the  number  of  cases 
done  from  each  source,  and  in  the  next  column  the  total 
of  cases  up  to  the  date,  that  column  giving  simply  an 
addition  of  the  cases  in  the  preceding  column.  There 
is  a  point  in  that  that  I  shall  come  to  immediately. 

Now  from  Table  C.  the  Commission  will  observe  in 
regard  to  small-pox,  that  on  January  31st  the  pustules 
of  Buckland  were  used.  I  accept  that  as  small-pox; 
those  pustules  were  used  for  the  case  of  S.  Price  (a 
little  further  down  the  table)  on  February  the  13th 
and  14th.  Then  if  you  look  at  the  note  I  say  "  small- 
'■  pox.  Stopped."  That  case  was  not  carried  on  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  matter  for  inoculation.  Then  you 
come  again  to  pustules  on  the  body,  in  Turner's  case ; 
the  date  of  that  Woodville  does  not  state,  but  from  the 
position  in  which  it  occurs  I  assume  that  it  was  the  3rd 
of  March.  That  source  also  was  at  once  stopped.  You  will 
find  that  from  Buckland's  pustules  matter  was  used ;  that 
it  was  used  in  one  case  and  that  that  case  was  not  used 
for  a  continuation  of  the  matter ;  that  was  stopped  also. 
Still  later  you  come  to  Streeton  where  you  get  the  word 
"  pustules  "  also  ;  four  cases  were  done  from  Streeton's 
pustules,  but,  once  more,  the  inoculations  were  stopped; 
no  inoculations  took  place  from  any  of  the  four  cases 
done  with  Streeton's  pustules ;  similarly  from  Dixon's 
pustules  six  people  were  inoculated,  but  from  not  one 
of  them  was  airy  lymph  taken. 

25.225.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  find  any  reason  for 
that  ? — No,  I  have  simply  elucidated  that  from  the 
facts  given  in  the  Reports.  You  will  observe  that 
in  all  those  cases  of  the  first  series,  whenever  small -pox 
matter  was  used,  that  is  to  say,  matter  from  the  erup- 
tion, you  never  get  beyond  the  first  remove,  except  in 
the  single  case  where  it  stopped  at  the  second  remove. 
Now  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  nature 
of  the  inoculative  matter  sent  out  by  Pearson  (Ques- 
tions 11,178  et  sea.).  Pearson's  200  letters  and  threads 
were  sent  out  with  the  date  of  the  12th  of  March.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  dates  given  in  the  table  were 
the  dates  of  the  insertion  of  matter,  so  you  have  got  to 
deduct  from  the  12th  March  eight  days  or  thereby  to  get 
at  the  corresponding  day  for  the  beginning  of  the  vesicle 
from  which  the  matter  had  been  taken ;  so  you  get  to  about 
the  4th  of  March,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  inoculations,  or 
whatever  they  were,  that  were  carried  on  no  later  than 
the  4th  of  March.  Now  up  to  that  time  in  the  Small- 
pox Hospital  the  arm  had  been  almost  invariably  used 
as  the  source  of  matter,  and  no  cases  except  a  solitary 
one  had  been  carried  on  beyond  the  first  remove  from 

-  the  two  or  three  in  which  small-pox  pustular  matter 
was  used.  Whenever  a  case  was  inoculated  with 
small-pox  matter  that  strain  of  matter  was  stopped. 
My  point  here  is  that,  if  it  be  true,  and  very  possibly 
it  is,  that  Pearson's  threads  came  from  the  small-pox 
hospital  they  came  from  the  small-pox  hospital  at  a 
time  when  only  the  arms  were  being  used  at  the  small- 
pox hospital  for  sources  of  lymph,  and  that  the  strong 
probability  is  therefore  that  the  matter  that  was  used 
was  vaccinal  and  not  variolous. 

25.226.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  it  anywhere  stated  at  what 
dates  the  threads  were  imbued  with  the  lymph  ?-  -No, 
they  do  not  go  into  those  details  ;  you  cannot  get  the 
details  complete,  you  must  walk  by  inference  to  some 
extent. 

25.227.  Need  it  have  been  eight  daj-s  prior  to  the 
12th  of  March  that  the  lymph  was  taken  ?— Not  at  all, 
but  from  cases  which  had  themselves  been  vaccinated, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  eight  days  prior  to  the  12th  of 
March.  Supposing  that  Pearson  took  matter  on  the 
12th  March,  that  matter,  I  would  say,  must  have  been 
inserted  by  the  5th  March.  The  dates  which  I  give  in 
the  Tables  are  the  dates  of  the  insertion,  so  that  you  have 
to  go  back  to  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
tables  at  that  particular  date  appear  to  me  to  be  obvious. 

25.228.  Is  there  anything  to  show  that  the  threads 
were  imbued  with  matter  from  the  arms  and  not  from 
the  general  eruption  ? — Nothing  whatever,  excepting 
that  you  must,  as  T  say,  go  by  inference,  and  you  have 
got  there  the  fact  that  Pearson  and  Woodville  had  in 
their  practice  up  to  that  time  used  (and  I  point  out  that 
their  habit  was  to  use),  matter  from  the  arm  and  not  from 
pustules,  and  that  in  any  odd  cases  in  which  they  had 
happened  to  use  matter  from  the  pustules  they  at  once 
stopped  the  series,  and  did  not  continue  it. 

25.229.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  see  that  in  almost  all 
the  cases  in  Table  B.  there  were  pustules,  at  least  in  a 
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very  groat  many  of  them  ? — Yes.  You  get  the  totals 
at  the  foot  of  Table  C.  That,  however,  I  propose 
to  refer  to  later  on,  as  it  rather  bears  upon  the  variolous 
test. 

25.230.  You  have  put  "  stopped "  against  some  of 
them  ? — Yes  ;  I  assume  that  in  a  number  of  cases  where 
matter  was  taken  from  the  arm  they  had  small-pox 
on  the  body  from  the  variolous  atmosphere,  but 
my  point  is  that  it  was  the  arm  that  was  used ;  that 
even  though  there  are  pustules  on  the  body,  the  arm 
was  used  from  the  beginning,  and  I  have  excluded  the 
one  case  in  which  the  arm  itself  had  a  source  from  the 
eruptive  pustules. 

25.231.  (Chairman.)  Your  point  would  be,  speaking 
generally,  that  Pearson's  lymph  was  taken  from  the 
arm  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  inference. 

25.232.  And  that,  although  that  might  Lave  been  the 
arm  of  one  who  had  at  the  same  time  pustules  of  small- 
pox, it  would  carry  only  the  vaccine  matter  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

25.233.  (Dr.  Collins.)  At  this  time  you  told  us  tbat 
Woodville  regarded  the  eruption  on  the  body  as  the 
result  of  cow-pox  pure  and  simple  ? — Yes,  I  think 
during  the  whole  time  that  is  covered  here. 

25.234.  Could  you  give  the  date  at  which  he  recog- 
nised the  general  eruption  as  something  else  ? — Yes,  I 
hope  to  elucidate  that  when  I  come  to  deal  with 
the  change  of  practice,  so  far  as  history  will  allow. 
Then  in  Pearson's  letters,  which  accompanied  the 
threads  he  sent,  there  is  one  line  as  to  which  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Commission  will  think  that  any 
consequence  attaches.  The  letter  in  which  he  sends 
this  lymph,  is  given  in  the  Medical  Journal,  Volume  1, 
page  114,  and  in  it  he  says,  "  I  have  sent  the  matter  of 
"  the  cow-pox  pustule  on  the  thread  enclosed."  It  is 
for  the  Commission  to  judge  what  he  means  there. 

25.235.  (Chairman.)  The  term  "pustule"  was  very 
commonly  used  then,  was  it  not,  for  what  we  should 
call  a  vesicle  ?— Yes,  it  is  stated  that  Jenner  used  the 
term  where  it  related  to  an  ulcer.  It  has  been  used  in 
an  indefinite  way  to  cover  a  vesicle-  The  whole  liter- 
ature abounds  with  the  term,  but  it  is  the  definite  article 
and  the  singular  number  there  which  interest  me.  He 
says  "  the  Cow-pox  pustule."  It  is  for  the  Commission 
to  form  its  own  judgment  as  to  whether  that  is  likely  to 
refer  to  the  single  vaccine  vesicle  or  pustule  on  the 
arm  or  to  a  general  pustular  eruption  on  the  body  where 
such  eruption  existed. 

While  this  taking  of  matter  from  the  arm  and  not 
from  the  body  was  Pearson's  practice,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  yielded  altogether  in  his  discussions  on  the 
subject,  for  I  find  that  in  the  Medical  Journal  for 
February  1800,  he  still  argues  that  cow-pox  can  cause 
eruptions.  He  defends  his  position  by  giving  instances 
of  matter  from  the  cow  of  March  1799,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  rejects  eruptive  cases  as  sources  of  inoculation. 
He  defends  his  view,  but  he  advises  nobody  to  use  matter 
from  eruptive  cases.  It  comes  to  this,  he  says,  While 
"  cow-pox  can  cause  an  eruption.  I  advise  nobody  to 
"  use  matter  from  eruptive  cases."  He  says  that  if  the 
precaution  be  taken  of  not  using  eruptive  cases,  "  not 
*'  above  one  case  of  variolous-like  eruptions  will  be 
"  produced  among  200  instances  of  inoculated  cow- 
"  pock."  He  returns  to  the  subject  in  May  1800  where 
he  practically  yields  as  I  think,  for  he  distinguishes 
between  two  kind  of  pustules,  one  due  to  variola,  and 
another,  which  he  believes  would  be  due  to  vaccinia.  I 
think  he  is  getting  pretty  near  to  the  truth  there  in 
his  views. 

Now  Dr.  Collins  asked  a  question  about  Woodville, 
and  when  his  practice  began  to  alter.  If  you  will 
look  (in  Crookshank's  reprint)  into  the  second  series 
of  cases  you  will  find  that  in  that  second  series 
of  cases,  Woodville's  practice  had  degenerated  very 
much.  They  are  not  given  in  my  tables  because 
the  facts  and  the  dates  are  not  available,  but  I  have 
tried  to  carry  out  to  a  certain  degree  the  same  inquiry 
with  regard  to  Woodville's  second  series.  There  is  for 
a  short  time  in  that  second  series  of  results  an  enormous 
degeneration  in  Woodville's  methods.  He  uses  pustular 
matter  with  great  freedom  in  the  second  series,  far 
more  than  in  the  first  series.  In  the  -first,  whenever 
he  found  that  he  was  using  pustular  matter  he  stopped 
it  at  once  ;  but  in  the  second  series  he  uses  it  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  and  the  comparative  number  of 
eruptive  cases  in  the  second  series  must  be  greater  than 
in  the  first,  because  in  the  total  number  of  500,  including 
both  series,  three-fifths  had  eruption,  while  in  the  first 
series  91  out  of  200  had  no  eruption.  Now,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  Pearson's  threads  were  tasen  be- 
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fore  that  degeneration  ensued  in  the  habit  of  taking      Mr.  J.  C. 
lymph  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital.  McVail,M.D. 

25,236.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  This  scries  stops  at  the   

15th  March— his  letter  was  written  on  the  12th  ?— But     7  Dec.  1892. 

the  matter  which  he  sent  out  on  the  12th  must  have   

been  inserted  as  early  as  the  4th  or  5th  to  allow  an  eight 
day's  interval. 

These  reports  of  a  Series  of  Inoculations  were 
published  in  May  1799.  On  the  13th  June,  a  month 
afterwards,  Woodville  writes  to  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  Volume  1,  page  417,  to  correct  the 
conclusions  given  in  his  Reports  which  had  been 
published  in  the  previous  month.  The  letter  is  his- 
torically important,  I  think,  as  regards  Woodville's 
practice.  He  says,  "  To  the  Editors  of  the  Medical  and 
"  Physical  Journal, — Gentlemen, — It  was  my  intention  to 
"  have  given  you  a  detail  of  several  particjilars  rcspect- 
"  ing  the  cow-pox  ;  but  various  occurrences  have  pre- 
"  vented  me  at  present,  from  saying  more  on  the 
"  subject,  that  what  follows : — In  my  '  Reports  of  Inocn- 
"  '  lation  for  the  Cow-pox,'  published  last  month,  it 
"  appears  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  patients  had 
"  pustules;  T  have,  however  observed  that  tbe  result 
"  would  probably  have  been  more  favourable  if  the 
"  matter  used  for  communicating  the  infection  had 
"  been  taken  from  those  only,  in  whom  the  disease 
"  proved  to  be  very  mild.  My  subsequent  experience 
"  has  now  enabled  me  to  say,  that  this  opinion  has  been 
"  confirmed;  or  that  the  disease  in  its  progress  from 
"  patient  to  patient  has  actually  become  much  milder. 
"  For  out  of  310  cases  of  cow-pox,  which  have  been 
"  since  under  my  care,  39  had  pustules  that  suppurated ; 
"  viz.,  out  of  the  first  100,  19  had  pustules  ;  out  of  the 
"  second  13,  and  out  of  the  last  110,  only  seven  had 
"  pustules.  This  information  I  deem  of  considerable 
"  importance,  as  it  leads  to  a  conclusion  widely  different 
"  from  that  published  in  the  '  Reports.' "  I  suggest 
from  this  letter  that  whatever  Woodville's  theory  may 
have  been,  and  however  long  he  may  have  taken  to  come 
to  the  proper  theory  (and  I  do  not  think  he  took 
very  long)  as  to  the  nature  of  his  pustules,  his  practice 
changed  almost  immediately  after  publishing  his  world  : 
that  in  that  month  or  so,  (I  assume  it  is  a  month,  the 
dates  are  not  given  but  I  assume  it  from  the  dates  of 
the  first  series  which  go  on  to  the  middle  of  March), 
which  was  covered  by  his  second  series  of  cases  he 
used  pustular  matter  very  frequently,  and  that  in  some 
way  or  other,  (whether  from  its  being  pointed  out  to 
him  by  his  friends  or  otherwise  I  have  no  idea),  he 
hnmediately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  practice 
had  been  a  mistake,  and  that  this  letter  here  practically 
amounts  to  advice  to  use  vaccinal  and  not  variolous 
matter  and  to  take  the  mildest  cases,  those  indeed 
which  had  only  vaccination. 

I  have  referred  to  this  letter  of  Woodville's  dated  the 
13th  of  June  1799.  Now  curiously  enough  three  weeks 
afterwards,  namely  on  the  6th  of  July  1799.  Ring  writes 
to  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Volume  II., 
page  26,  regarding  Woodville,  in  a  manner  which  gives 
support  to  the  view  I  have  taken  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Woodville's  letter.  Ring  writes :  ' '  Of  those  whom  I  have 
"  inoculated  or  seen  inoculated,  with  vaccinia  matter, 
"  few  have  had  any  considerable  eruption,  and  those 
"  few  were  inoculated  with  matter,  which  there  is  reason 
"  to  believe  was  not  taken  from  the  original  pustule  on 
"  the  arm  ;  a  circumstance  which  Dr.  Woodville  has 
"  proved  to  be  of  great  consequence  in  this  disease." 
Three  weeks  after  Woodville's  letter  Ring  states  that 
Woodville  has  proved  that  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  use  the  original  pustule  on  the  arm.  Then  further 
down  Ring  states,  "  The  only  two  patients  inoculated  by 
"  me,  who  had  many  pustules  resided  at  Kensington 
"  till  after  the  eruption  had  taken  place,  and  the  only 
"  one  besides,  whom  I  have  seen,  at  Highbury  Place. 
"  A  physician  of  Bath  informed  me  that  he  had  inocu- 
"  lated  two,  both  of  whom  had  eruptions  ;  and  it  is  a 
"  little  remarkable,  that  the  matter  of  all  the  patients 
"  above  mentioned  came  from  a  practitioner  who  was 
"  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  from  the  secondary  pustules  ; 
"  a  circumstance  which  I  have  carefully  avoided." 
Ring  indicates  his  own  practice  there. 

I  wish  now  to  ask  the  Commission  to  look  at  further 
evidence  bearing  on  this  same  subject,  to  look  at  some 
plates,  the  earliest  plates  that  were  produced  subse- 
quent to  those  in  Jenner's  "Inquiry,"  showing  the 
vaccine  vesicle,  and  to  note  the  date  of  those  plates. 
The  earliest  plate  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  which 
was  produced  as  showing  the  vaccine  vesicle,  is  in  a 
little  work  by  C.  R.  Aikin,  this  is  the  second  edition, 
rlated  1801.  I  could  not  get  the  first  edition,  but  the 
date  to  the  plate  is  October  the  10th,  1800  ;  that  is  the 
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Jiff.  J.  C.  year  following  the  introduction  of  vaccination  at  the 
McVail,  M.D.  Inoculation  Hospital,  and  I  want  the  Commission  to  see 

■   whether,  as  early  as  that,  they  knew  what  a  vaccine:vesicle 

7  Dec.  1892.    was  like,  or  whether  there  is  any  resemblance  in  the 
— »   depicted  vesicles  to  such  as  would  be  got  from  the  intro- 

duction of  variolous  matter.  I  will  hand  the  book 
round ;  and  I  will  afterwards  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  plate 
to  which  I  am  referring.  (The  paper  was  handed  in. 
See  Appendix  III. ,  Plate  facing  page  618.)  The  appear- 
ances shown  are  typical  of  vaccinia  as  we  know  it  to-day. 
Here  is  a  still  later  edition  of  that  book.  I  may  point 
out  that  that  little  book  of  Aikin's  is  reviewed  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
where  it  is  stated  that  that  book  was  sold  in  thousands 
all  over  the  country.  Now  if  it  was  sold  in  thousands 
all  over  the  country  it  would  be  educative  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  vaccine  as  compared  with  variola. 

25.237.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  it  a  medical  book 
or  a  popular  book  ? — A  medical  book  ;  it  would  guide 
medical  men  in  their  practice ;  so  that  if  by  any  means 
they  got  mixed  up  with  variolous  matter  the  plate 
would  correct  them. 

Next,  in  Pearson's  "  Examination  of  the  Report  to  the 
"  House  of  Commons,"  published  in  1802,  there  is  a 
plate  giving  a  comparison  of  the  local  appearances  of  vac- 
cination and  variolation.  That  was  also  made  public.  I 
will  hand  the  book  round .  That  comparison  is  repro- 
duced in  a  Report  of  the  Yaccine  Institution.  I  have 
here  the  reproduction  of  Pearson's  plate  which  was 
published  in  1802.  These  plates  also  show  vaccinia  just 
as  we  know  it  to-day,  while  the  inoculated  variola  as 
depicted  is  unmistakably  different. 

Then  there  are  other  plates  :  there  is  a  series  of  plates 
in  Ring's  treatise  (1803)  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  which  are 
equally  unmistakable;  in  those  plates,  which  I  now 
hand  round,  there  is  no  question  of  variolation. 

I  heard  through  Mr.  G.  W.  Collins  that  he,  I  think 
at  an  old  bookstall  in  London,  had  fallen  in  with  some 
drawings  of  variola  and  vaccinia,  and  on  inquiry  I  found 
that  these  had  been  put  into  Mr.  Ince's  hands  to  show 
to  the  Commission.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Ince  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  refer  to  them  now  in 
this  connexion.  The  drawings  are  very  well  done : 
they  are  by  someone  named  Kirkland,  in  1802.  I  have 
looked  among  the  old  published  plates  to  see  if  there 
was  any  artist  of  the  name  of  Kirkland  who  signed  the 
plates,  but  most  of  the  published  plates  arc  not  signed 
at  all.  Kirkland's  drawings  show  the  vaccine  vesicle 
and  the  variolous  vesicle  from  the  first  day  to  the  16th, 
and  there  can  bo  no  question  of  the  clearness  of  the 
distinction  between  them.    I  pass  these  round  also. 

Next,  in  Professor  Crookshank's  book  he  gives  the 
appearances  which,  I  presume,  were  observed  in  Grer- 
many.  He  gives  Ballhorn  and  Stroineyer's  plate  of  the 
comparison  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  and  the  variolous 
vesicles ;  it  is  in  his  first  volume,  page  288.  We  may 
take  it  that  those  plates  of  Ballhorn  and  Stromeyer 
show  what  was  known  in  Germany. 

Here  I  have  got  a  copy  of  a  work  the  date  of  which 
is  1840;  "Memoir  on  Re-vaccination,"  published  in 
Paris,  which  gives  a  copy  of  a  plate  that  had  been 
published  in  Paris,  by  the  Society  of  Medicine  in  the 
year  1801,  in  which  we  get  depicted  the  local  results 
of  the  matter  that  was  used  in  Paris  at  that  time. 
Pearson  sent  matter  to  Paris  and  30  cases  were  done 
with  it  there.  That  source  died  out.  Then  Wood- 
ville  went  to  Boulogne,  and  started  vaccinating  there 
with  matter  he  had  brought  across,  and  he  carried 
it  on  to  Paris ;  that  was  the  source  of  the  French 
stock.  The  visit  of  Woodville's  to  Paris  was  at  a 
date  subsequent  to  that  letter  of  his,  subsequent  to 
what  I  hold  to  be  the  alteration  in  his  practice.  And 
in  this  pJate,  which  I  will  hand  round,  we  have  a 
drawing  of  the  result  of  Woodville's  lymph,  as  I  take 
it,  as  used  in  Paris  in  1801.  Once  more  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  appearances  are  typical  of  vaccinia,  and  give 
no  suggestion  of  variolation. 

25.238.  Was  it  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  letter  by 
Ring  when  there  were  comments  upon  the  chaDge  of 
practice  P — Yes. 

25.239.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  given  evidence  to 
show  that  the  previous  supply  sent  to  Paris  had  died 
out  ? — It  is  in  the  "  Medical  Journal,"  Yolume  Y.,  page 
99  and  the  following  pages. 

25.240.  What  does  it  state  ? — It  is  from  a  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Yaccine  Inoculation  at  Paris. 
The  date  of  Woodville's  visit  to  Paris  was  July  1800 ; 
that  fact  is  stated  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Medical 
"  and  Physical  Journal,"  page  255.  Then  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  page 
470,  it  is  stated  at  the  bottom,  "With  the  vaccine 
"  matter  which  Dr.  Pearson  sent  to  Paris,  30  children 


' '  had  been  inoculated,  of  whom  10  took  the  disease ; 
"  from  these  10  only  five  others  were  infected,  when 
"  all  further  attempts  to  propagate  the  cow-pox  failed, 
"  and  the  matter  was  lost  several  weeks  befor  Dr. 
"  Woodville's  arrival  at  Paris." 

25.241.  Whose  statement  is  that  ? — It  is  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal.  (See  Question 
25,279.) 

25.242.  (Chairman.)  Then  your  conclusion  from  a 
comparison  of  the  drawings  would  be,  I  suppose,  that 
the  contrast  between  vaccinia  and  variola  was  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  assure  you  that  Woodville  and 
Pearson,  and  most  other  practitioners  in  England,  would 
have  known  the  one  from  the  other  ? — Yes,  that  they 
did  know  ;  that  those  plates  show  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  not  variolation  but  vaccination  ;  that  these 
are  pictures  of  vaccinia  and  not  of  variola,  and  that 
they  knew  that  what  they  were  inserting  was  vaccine 
and  not  variola.  I  think  that  the  plates  of  variola- 
tion show,  for  one  thing,  what  would  have  been  the 
local  results  of  testing  vaccinated  cases,  if,  as  ia 
alleged  by  Dr.  Creighton  at  Questions  4852,  4853, 
and  4880,  &c,  the  vaccinated  re-acted  to  the  test 
practically  in  the  same  way  as  the  unvaccinated.  It 
is  suggested  by  the  answers  to  these  questions  that 
when  the  vaccinated  were  tested  subsequently  there 
was  practically  no  difference  between  the  result  ob- 
tained in  inoculating  them  and  in  inoculating  people 
who  had  never  been  vaccinated.  Those  plates  of  vario- 
lation appear  to  me  to  indicate  what  would  have 
shown  itself  on  the  arms  of  the  vaccinated  if  they  had 
got  no  protection  whatever  from  their  vaccination. 

25,243-44.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  vaccinated  and  un- 
vaccinated were  subjected  to  similar  inoculations  of 
small-pox  the  contrast  between  the  two  would  have 
been  very  evident? — Yery  evident.  If  the  result  of 
variolation  be  such  as  is  indicated  in  these  plates  of 
variolation  then  it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  Dr. 
Creighton' s  view  can  be  correct,  when  he  states  that 
the  same  appearance  was  produced  by  variolation  in 
the  vaccinated  as  in  the  entirely  unprotected ;  and  that 
medical  men  looking  to  this  appearance  on  the  respective 
arras  said  in  regard  to  a  vaccinated  child  "  variolation 
"  has  failed,"  and  in  regard  to  an  unprotected  child  say 
in  the  same  family,  and  done  at  the  same  time,  that 
"  variolation  has  succeeded  and  has  protected  this  child 
"  against  future  small-pox." 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  result  as 
that  of  vaccinia  in  these  plates  had  ever  been  seen  by 
medical  men  prior  to  vaccination,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Sutton  ever  got  such  results. 

25.245.  (Mr.  Picton.)  1  want  to  ask  you  how  do  you 
account  for  the  number  of  pustules  that  there  were  in 
all  those  cases  ;  are  you  going  to  do  that  ? — I  have 
already  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  300  (out  of  the 
500  cases)  which  had  pustules  there  was  probably  in 
the  great  majority  of  them  concurrent  variola  from 
the  asrial  infection  of  the  small-pox  hospital ;  that 
they  had  on  the  arm  vaccinia  and  on  the  body  variola. 
In  regard  to  that,  however,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  the  totals  on  Table  C.  You  will 
observe  that  of  the  200  there  were  91  without  any 
eruption ;  that  there  were  31  who  had  from  one  to  five 
pustules;  there  were  11  who  had  from  six  to  ten  pus- 
tules. It  is  for  the  Commission  to  judge  whether  it  is 
certain  that  all  those  31  cases  which  had  from  one  to 
five  pustules  had  variolous  pustules,  or  whether  the 
eruptions  in  any  cases  were  eruptions  belonging  to  vac- 
cinia ;  that  is  merely  a  speculative  question,  and  I 
indicate  it  to  the  Commission  in  order  that  they  may 
form  their  own  judgment. 

25.246.  There  were  24  with  over  100  pustules  ? — Yes, 
there  were  24  with  over  100  pustules,  and  there  were 
21  with  between  21  and  100 ;  and  in  regard  to  those 
with  over  100,  taking  the  worst  series,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  myself  that  they  were  cases  of  variolous  eruption. 

25.247.  Then  your  point  is  that  they  were  aerially 
affected  by  small-pox,  and  that  the  small-pox  ran  its 
course  at  the  same  time  as  the  vaccinia  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

25.248.  They  are  capable  of  harmonising  in  that 
way,  are  they? — Yes. 

25.249.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Had  not  Adams  claimed  that 
he  could  get  all  the  perfect  appearances  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  from  lymph  which  was  undoubtedly  variolous  ? 
— Yes,  the  questions  which  relate  to  Adams'  experi- 
ments have  been  before  the  Commission.  Adams  started 
with  a  sport  of  small-pox ;  he  started  with  pearl  pox ; 
his  experiments  were  of  a  later  date  than  those  the 
results  of  which  are  depicted  before  you  in  these  plates 
of  vaccine  vesicles  ;  but  in  reference  to  Adams'  experi- 
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mcnts  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  got  the  vaccine  ap- 
pearance at  once;  there  was  apparently  no  cultivation 
downwards  from  the  vai-iolous  appearance  to  the  vaccine 
appearance.  With  that  particular  sport  of  small-pox 
with  which  he  started,  he  did  not  need  to  go  from 
case  to  case  to  get  the  vaccine  appearance  ;  he  simply 
states  straight  off  that  he  got  it,  and  got  it  all  through. 
Unfortunately,  Adams  does  not  give  any  picture  of  his 
results,  nor  does  he  give  any  details  ;  he  simply  says  he 
got  the  vaccine  appearance,  that  is  all  you  have  to  go 
on ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  sport  of  small-pox 
was  ever  used  by  anyone  for  such  a  purpose,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Jenner  in  1789  who  inoculated 
his  own  child  with  a  sport  of  small-pox. 

25.250.  May  1  call  your  attention,  in  reference  to 
these  cases  of  Adams',  to  page  289  of  Crookshank, 
Volume  1,  where  he  states  that  on  "August  the  14th, 
"  1805,  William  Croft  was  inoculated,  with  several 
"  others,  from  a  subject  who  had  casual  small-pox." 
Then  he  says : — "  The  arm  proved  vaccine  in  all  its 
"  stages.  On  the  same  day  were  inoculated  from  Rogers 
"  (1)  Hi  chard  Jude.  His  arm  was  vaccine  in  every 
"  stage.  On  the  13th  day,  as  the  arm  was  drying, 
"  appeared  150  variolous  pustules.  (2)  Eleanor  Watts. 
"  Arm  vaccine.  Pustules  appeared  on  the  11th  day.  On 
"  the  13th,  500  were  counted  ;  all  maturated,  but  dried 
"  early.  (3)  Elizabeth  Gray.  Her  arm  regulary  vaccine," 
"  and  she  had  pustules  ? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
say,  that  Adams  got  the  vaccine  appearance  at  once. 

25.251.  Along  with  the  variolous  eruptions  appa- 
rently ? — Yes,  the  question  remains  as  to  his  cultiva 
tion  downwards  in  regard  to  the  eruption,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  question  before  the  Commission  is  as 
to  the  local  result  of  inoculation,  and  what  I  ask  you 
to  notice  is  that  in  regard  to  local  result  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  cultivation  in  Adams's  cases. 

25.252.  Apart  from  the  cultivation,  it  appears  that 
so  late  as  1805  a  man  in  Adams's  position  claimed 
to  have  got  with  variolous  lymph  the  appearance  of 
the  vaccine  vesicle  on  the  arm  together  with,  in  some 
cases,  variolous  appearances  on  the  body  ? — I  would  say 
"so  early  as  1805  "  rather  than  "so  late  as  1805;" 
there  is  no  history  of  its  having  been  done  before 
except  in  the  case  of  Jenner's  boy. 

25.253.  I  want  your  opinion.  I  understand  you  to 
tell  the  Commission  that  the  vaccine  appearances  upon 
the  arm  were  so  definitely  recognised  that  there  was  a 
perfect  capability  of  distinguishing  between  inoculated 
cow-pox  an<?  inoculated  ? mall- pox,  and  I  understand 
that  Adams,  who  was  a  man  of  some  position,  in  1805 
nevertheless  contended  that  with  lymph  which  was  in 
his  opinion  pure  and  simple  small-pox  lymph,  he 
could  obtain  the  appearances  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  on 
the  arm  with,  in  some  cases,  variolous  appearances  on 
the  body  ? — I  would  hardly  say  that  Adams  called  it 
pure  ard  simple  small-pox  lymph,  but  it  was  of  that 
nature  ;  it  was  pearl-pox,  or  a  sport  of  small-pox;  it 
was  variolous  in  its  nature  but  not  in  his  view,  I  appre- 
hend, pure  and  simple  variola;  whatever  the  nature  of  it 
was,  it  was  not  the  same  as  the  variola  ordinarily  used 
in  variolation.  His  point  was  entirely  this,  that  he  had 
found  a  new  way  of  getting  a  mild  result  by  taking, 
not  ordinary  variola,  but  this  particular  white  or  pearl- 
pox,  and  then  he  got  the  vaccine  appearance.  Adams 
looked  on  his  discovery  as  entirely  new.  I  do  not 
think  he  knew  that  Jenner  had  done  almost  the  same 
thing  in  1789. 

25.254.  V!  hatever  Adams's  lymph  may  have  been,  had 
it  anything  whatever  to  do  with  vaccination  or  with 
cow-pox  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

25.255.  Yet  it  apparently  in  his  opinion  produced  the 
appearances  of  vaccine  upon  the  arm  ? — Exactly. 

25.256.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  rash  upon  the  body 
was  not  variolous  ? — I  would  express  no  opinion  on 
Adams's  experiments,  but  simply  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  to  1hese  facts  regarding  them,  and  let 
the  Commission  ju  dp c  entirely  for  itself  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  fallacy  or  flaw  in  the  experiments,  or 
whether  they  were  perfectly  correct  from  beginning  to 
end. 

25.257.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  it  bears  upon 
the  probability  that  vaccine  is  a  modified  form  of 
variola  ? — It  has  not  struck  me  in  that  light.  What 
has  struck  me  is,  that  it  is  practically  an  uncon- 
firmed series  of  experiments;  that  no  one  has  ever 
repeated  it,  and  that  standing  absolutely  alone  one 
wonders  whether  even  with  a  sport  of  small-pox  you 
could  get  the  vaccine  appearance  straight  off  and  get 
along  with  it  the  variolous  eruption.  I  think  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  Adams  has  not  delineated  what  he 


describes  as  the  vaccine  appearance,  and  has  not  re-      Mr.  J.  C 
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have  been  more  satisfactory  from  an  historical  point  of   

view.    If  he  had  said  that  it  was  round  and  regular,    7  Dec.  1892. 

and  not  beaded  at  the  edges,  and  all  that,  it  would  have  '  

been  satisfactory,  but  he  does  not. 

25.258.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  1  suppose  ordinary 
inoculation  was  something  like  that  experiment ;  it  was 
taking  small-pox  locally  and  putting  it  into  the  man  P 
— Except  that  Adams  states  that  he  used  white  or  pearl- 
pox,  which  he  states  to  be  a  variety  of  small-pox. 

25.259.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  Adams's 
experiments  and  ordinary  inoculations  P — Yes,  that 
using  pearl-pox  he  got  vaccine,  whereas  we  have  no 
evidence  before  us  of  any  such  regular  result  being  got 
from  ordinary  small-pox. 

25.260.  Is  pearl-pox  known  as  a  disease  now? — No,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  disease  that  ever  gets  that  name 
now  ;  I  would  classify  it  among  a  number  of  names  I 
mentioned  in  a  previous  day's  evidence. 

25.261.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  understand  you  to  regard  it 
as  variolous? — Taking  Adams's  report  as  it  stands  it 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  variolous,  but,  as  I  have  said,  I 
would  rather  express  no  opinion  upon  Adams's  cases, 
but  let  the  Commission  form  their  own  conclusion. 

25.262.  I  thought  you  told  us  before  that  you  had  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  pearl-pox 
was  small-pox  P — Not  pearl-pox  ;  I  mentioned  horn-pox, 
stone-pox,  water-pox,  and  so  on,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
referred  at  all  to  pearl-pox. 

25.263.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Still  you  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
small -pox  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  express  no  opinion. 

25.264.  Or  rather  you  spoke  of  it  as  a  sort  of  small- 
pox ? — Yes,    I  quoted  Adams  to  that  effect. 

25.265.  (Br.  Collins.)  Had  Guillou's  experiments  no 
relation  to  Adams's  ? — Guillou  belonged  to  a  later  date 
than  Adams;  his  cases,  so  far  as  I  have  read  them,  are 
utterly  different  from  all  experience.  If  they  mean 
anything  at  all,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  evidence, 
they  mean  that  variolia  inserted  into  the  human  skin 
at  once  becomes  vaccinia.  Again,  in  regard  to  these 
experiments  of  Guillou,  I  would  ask  you  to  observe  that 
there  was  no  gradual  alteration  or  attenuation ;  it  was 
straight  from  small-pox  to  cow-pox  according  to  Guillou. 
He  ran  out  of  cow-pox  matter,  put  in  small-pox  and 
said:  "  Here  is  cow-pox  as  the  result."  That  was  cow- 
pox  all  along  with  no  general  eruption  and  nothing  what- 
ever to  differentiate  it  from  ordinary  vaccinia.  Again 
it  is  for  the  Commission  to  weigh  that  evidence  for 
themselves.  There  was  one  point  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Foster,  I  think,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  Guillou  had  inoculated  a  person  who  had  previously 
been  vaccinated. 

25.266.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  not  read 
Guillou's  original  paper  P — I  cannot  find  it. 

25.267.  Nor  the  criticisms  upon  it  by  Andre  the  sur- 
g3on  ? — I  looked  for  it  but  I  was  not  successful. 

25.268.  They  will  be  foitnd  in  the  College  of  Surgeons' 
library,  and  possibly  you  will  defer  what  you  have  to 
say  until  you  have  read  the  original  paper  ?— -I  would 
be  glad  to  do  so.    (See  Questions  25,306  et  seq.) 

25.269.  It  was  matter  taken  from  variola  in  a  person 
who  had  been  previously  vaccinated,  and  in  which  con- 
sequently the  eruption  of  small-pox  was  modified,  one 
of  the  so-called  varioloid  cases,  and  his  view  was  that 
he  could  establish  that  as  distinct  from  the  affection 
transmitted  by  inoculation?  —  Apparently  from  the 
quotation  given  by  Professor  Crookshank  and  from 
the  discussion  before  the  Commission  he  got  the  vaccinal 
result  at  once  and  got  it  all  through.  There  was  no 
cultivation  downwards  into  vaccinia  ;  that  is  an  extra- 
ordinary thing,  even  allowing  that  he  took  it  from 
varioloid  in  a  vaccinated  person. 

25.270.  He  got  the  secondary  eruption  in  .liat  case, 
and  stopped  it  on  that  account  P — Yes. 

Next,  I  would  point  out  in  regard  to  a  most  trust- 
worthy observer  M.  Trousseau  that  in  his  attempts  at 
attenuation  in  the  second  volume  of  Sydenham's  Society's 
Series,  he  does  not  suggest  that  the  local  pustule  ever 
resembled  vaccinia  ;  he  says  at  page  92  :  "  We  obtained 
•'  the  desired  result."  fthat  was  a  very  mild  disease  :  the 
absence  of  eruption  I  think  he  means,)  "  in  some  children 
"  to  the  extent  that  the  mother  pustule,  the  master 
"  pimple''  (lemattre  bouton),  "the  pustule  of  inoculatim 
"  was  alone  developed,  and  that  around  it  there  were  little 
"  pustules,  its  satellites."  But  he  does  not  hint  that  the 
mother  pustule  ever  lost  the  beaded  irregular  form  of 
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variola.  Still  referring  to  the  value  of  such,  plates  as  I 
have  shown  the  Commission  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
plates  given  by  Ceely  of  the  results  attained  by  inocu- 
lating a  human  subject  with  matter  taken  from  his 
variolated  cows.  Plates  24,  26,  27,  28,  and  part  of  29 
belong  to  the  first  variolated  cow ;  and  Plates  25 
and  part  of  29  to  35  inclusive  belong  to  the  second 
variolation  experiment,  these  latter  plates  going  on 
from  the  first  to  the  fourteenth  remove.  I  simply  call 
attention  to  that  as  a  bit  of  evidence  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  judging  of  the  nature  of  Ceely' s  variolations  of  the 
cows. 

25,271.  (Chairman.)  Is  your  conclusion  from  them 
that  he  got  vesicles  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary 
vaccine  vesicles  ? — Yes,  obviously ;  he  gives  plates 
showing  vesicles  not  distinguishable  from  those  of 
vaccination  ;  he  not  only  tells  you  what  he  got  but  he 
pictures  it,  and  says  "  There  it  is.'' 

I  wish  now  to  come  to  the  next  section  of  my  evidence, 
showing  the  knowledge  that  medical  men  had  of  the 
distinction  between  variola  and  vaccinia.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  merely  Pearson 
and  Woodville  who  became  alive  to  these  things,  but 
to  support  the  evidence  of  those  plates  by  showing  that 
the  medical  profession  was  well  aware  of  the  differences. 
In  the  Medical  Journal,  second  volume,  page  26,  of  the 
date  of  July  the  6th,  1799,  Eing  says  that  erruptions 
only  followed  matter  from  pustules  and  not  from  the 
arm. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  I  had  wanted  in  the  first 
place  to  give  you  the  pedigree  of  the  lymph  that 
Jenner  started  with  from  Woodville' s  lymph  ;  he  got 
it  from  the  arm  of  Ann  Bumpus.  The  course  was 
this ;  on  the  21st  of  January  1799  the  matter  went 
from  the  cow  to  Collingridge,  she  was  variolated  on 
the  fifth  day  and  had  pustules  in  consequence  ;  and  on 

the  30th  January  "with  the  matter  of  cow-pox" 

from  the  arm  of  Collingridge  to  Sarah  Butcher  who  had 
no  eruption ;  she  was  variolated  on  the  16th  day  "  a  little 
"  redness  "  resulted  "  which  disappeared  in  two  days." 
On  the  6th  of  February  inoculation  was  done  "  with 
"  the  matter  of  cow-pox  taken  from  the  arm  of  Sarah 
"  Butcher";  that  went  to  Ann  Bumpus.    On  the  15th 


day  Ann  Bumpus  had  310  pustules  resembling  those  of 
small-pox.  Then  on  the  18th  of  February  "  the  matter 
"  of  cow-pox  taken  from  the  arm  of  Hannah  Bumpus  " 
(that  was  Ann  Bumpus)  was  applied  to  the  arm.  of 
William  Walker.  That  matter  taken  from  the  arm  of 
Ann  Bumpus  was  the  same  as  Jenner  got  on  the  15th 
February,  and  sent  to  Marshall  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
variolous  eruption  did  not  appear  on  Bumpus  till  the 
17th  of  February,  that  is  two  days  after  Jenner  got  the 
lymph.  It  appears  that  the  child  Walker  who  was 
inoculated  with  matter  from  the  arm  of  Ann  Bumpus, 
had  a  father  who  was  an  engraver,  and  Walker  depicted 
in  a  series  of  plates  the  appearances  on  the  arm  of 
his  child ;  those  plates  are  here  and  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  Jenner's  source  of  lymph  from  Woodville. 
I  will  hand  round  the  plates  from  Volume  I.  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  Of  William  Walker, 
Woodville  says,  "William  Walker's  arm  tumified  in  the 
' '  usual  manner,  but  he  did  not  manifest  the  least  in- 
"  disposition  during  the  course  of  the  infection,  neither 
"  did  any  pustules  appear,  excepting  one  or  two  at  the 
£i  inoculated  part." 

25.272.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Woodville,  I  think, 
explicitly  says,  that  the  matter  used  by  Jenner  was  taken 
from  the  arm  ? — Yes,  he  used  that  term  as  distinguished 
from  "  the  pustules." 

25.273.  (Chairman.)  Where  he  uses  the  term  from 
"  pustules  "  you  believe  he  meant  that  it  was  not  from 
the  arm  ? — Quite  so. 

25.274.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  "  From  the  arm  " 
means  from  the  vesicle  at  the  point  of  inoculation  ? — 
Yes.  Then  you  have  these  plates  of  Walker's  child 
with  the  dates  attached  to  each  figure.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  the  Commission  think  it  well,  some  of  the 
plates  I  have  exhibited — those  published  by  Aikin,  and 
perhaps  the  Paris  plate,  might  be  reproduced  as  being 
historically  important,  and  also  this  plate  as  showing 
what  Jenner  started  with.  Then  the  other  source  of 
Jenner's  lymph  was  from  Clark's  cow  in  Kentish  Town, 
and  from  those  two  sources  Marshall  did  his  vaccina- 
tions, so  that  you  have  got  their  whole  origin  before 
you  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  unquestionably  vaccinal. 
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Lr.  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


25,275.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  are  considered  to  be  Jenner's  views  re- 
garding Woodville's  cases  ? — Yes. 

In  regard  to  those  plates  referred  to  on  the  last 
occasion,  a  question  was  asked  whether  they  would  be 
useful  in  guiding  the  profession  as  to  the  difference 
between  local  variola  and  local  vaccinia.  Of  course  I 
agree  that  they  would  be  very  useful  in  that  way ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  sufficiently  pointed  out,  as 
evidence  of  that  knowledge  existing,  that  the  plates 
could  not  have  come  into  existence  had  there  not  been 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  vaccinia  and 
variola.  The  mere  fact  that  there  are  these  plates 
shows  that  there  was  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  who  prepared  the  plates. 

Then,  with  regard  to  Questions  25,192  to  25,199, 
which  refer  to  Jenner's  views  on  Woodville's  500  cases, 
and  particularly  to  his  views  on  the  200  cases  which 


had  not  eruptions,  I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  one 
must  go  by  inference,  I  think,  in  ascertaining  Jenner's 
views  on  the  other  200  cases.  In  the  first  place  Jenner 
accepted  Woodville's  lymph  as  vaccine  lymph.  You 
will  find  that  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Baron's  Life  of 
Jenner,"  page  308.  He  accepted  what  Woodville  got 
from  the  cow  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  as  genuine  vaccine. 
In  the  second  place  the  only  two  diseases  with  which 
Woodville  could  have  been  dealing  at  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  according  to  Jenner  would  be  cow-pox  and 
small-pox.  If  therefore  Jenner  says  that  300  out  of  the 
500  were  small-pox,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  assumes 
that  the  remainder  were  cow-pox  unless  he  had  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  a  hybrid  disease.  But  in  Baron's 
"  Life  "  (at  page  343  of  the  first  volume)  Jenner  denies 
the  possibility  of  such  a  hybrid  disease.  He  says,  "  The 
"  disease  would  have  been  either  the  perfect  cow-pox 
"  or  the  perfect  small-pox." 
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I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  correspondence 
between  Woodville  and  Jenner  which  is  given  in 
Baron's  first  volume  at  pages  307  to  310.  On  the  25th 
January  1799,  four  days  after  he  had  got  the  cow 
disease  at  Cray's  Inn  Lane,  and  had  taken  matter, 
Woodville  wrote  to  Jenner  telling  him  what  he  had 
done,  and  at  the  end  of  his  letter  which  is  given  in 
Baron  at  page  308  he  says  "Prom  this  place"  (that 
is  from  the  1 1  airy  at  Gray's  Inn  Lane)  "  we  proceeded  to 
"  the  hospital  where  I  inoculated  six  patients.''  Jenner 
replied  at  once  to  that  letter  audi  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  very  first  thing  Jenner  said  to  Woodville 
in  his  reply.  After  thanking  him  for  his  letter,  and 
Baying  that  he  would  like  to  have  been  at  his  elbow 
whiledie  was  conducting  his  experiments,  he  says,  "  I 
"  answer  your  letter  by  return  of  post  to  suggest  (what 
"  perhaps  is  needless)  the  immediate  propriety  of  inocu- 
"  lating those  who  may  resist  the  action  of  the  cow-pox 
"  matter,  and  raaj  have  been  exposed  to  variolous  con- 
'*  ta^ion at  the  Hospital."  It  was  therefore  immediately 
after  Woodville  had  begun  his  experiments  that  Jenner 
pointed  out  the  danger  there  was  in  connexion  with 
gmall-pox  infection  at  the  Hospital.  Woodville  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  the  lesson  that  that  sentence 
ought  to  have  conveyed  to  him,  but  I  think  it  shows 
at  any  rate  that  Jenner's  statement  with  regard  to 
Woodville's  cases  was  no  afterthought ;  ho  saw  from 
the  very  beginning  the  risk  that  might  be  involved  in 
Woodville's  experiments. 

25.276.  Does  he  imply  that  inoculation  after  exposure 
to  infection  would  be  beneficial  ? — I  think  what  he 
means  is  that  the  cases  as  he  understood  would  be 
staying  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  and  he  pointed  out 
this  danger  if  vaccinia  failed.  Jenner's  experience  had 
been  that  vaccinating  direct  from  the  cow  did  not 
always  succeed,  and  he  was  afraid  that  Woodville 
might  meet  with  the  same  difficulty.  Jenner  then 
appeared  to  think  that  if  Woodville  took  these  people 
to  the  Hospital  and  kept  them  there  and  vaccinated 
them,  if  the  vaccination  did  not  take,  the  next  thing 
they  would  do  would  be  to  catch  small-pox,  and  he 
wanted  to  point  out  that  if  vaccinia  failed  Woodville 
should  at  once  perforin  inoculation  as  being  safer  than 
small-pox  by  aerial  infection. 

There  is  another  letter  to  which  I  should  like  to 
refer,  a  letter  from  Pearson  to  Jenner,  which  is  to  be 
found  at  pages  313  and  314  of  the  first  volume  of 
Baron.  The  letter  is  dated  February  15th,  1799 ;  that 
is  nearly  a  month  before  Pearson  sent  out  his  200 
letters  and  threads  to  the  medical  profession.  He 
states  in  the  letter  that  he  had  inoculated  a  child  with 
matter  from  one  of  Woodville's  patients,  and  that  to 
his  astonishment  "  the  disorder  proceeded  exactly  as  the 
"  inoculated  small-pox,"  and  that  there  were  eruptions, 
of  which  a  few  only  suppurated.  He  thought  there 
might  be  a  mistake  in  regard  to  Dr.  Woodville's  lancet, 
and  he  had  inquired  of  Dr.  Woodville  regarding  it,  and 
Woodville  had  replied  that  his  lancet  had  been  newly 
ground,  and  was  all  right.  Then  Pearson  goes  on  to 
state  that  at  the  Hospital,  on  the  day  on  which  he  was 
writing,  he  had  seen  another  case  which  was  understood 
to  be  a  case  of  vaccination,  where  there  were  likely  to 
be  as  many  eruptions  as  in  the  case  which  Pearson  had 
himself  done.  And  then  he  adds,  "  I  shall  ascertain 
"  this  fact  by  inoculating  patients  with  the  matter  of 
"  the  eruptions."  That  letter,  as  I  say,  was  dated  the 
15th  February,  nearly  a  month  before  Pearson  sent  out 
his  threads.  At  that  tiine,  therefore,  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  these  eruptions  was  in  Pearson's  mind, 
and  he  was  at  once  about  to  proceed  to  find  out  the 
nature  of  the  eruptions ;  so  that  he  was  not  going 
blindfold  into  the  matter  when  he  was  sending  out  his 
threads  on  the  12th  March. 

25.277.  You  infer  from  these  facts  then  that  Jenner 
regarded  the  200  cases  out  of  the  500  as  cases  of  genuine 
cow-pox? — Yes,  I  gather  that  from,  the  first  series  of 
facts  which  I  have  submitted. 

Then  I  come  to  the  question  which  was  put  by 
Professor  Michael  Foster,  Question  25,220  :  "  Is  it  not 
"  Woodville  wiio  speaks  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  occur- 
"  ring  upon  the  small-pox  area,  or  vice  versa."  When 
I  replied  on  the  last  occasion  to  that  question  I  had  a 
general  impression  that  someone  had  said  so.  I  find 
that  in  the  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  volume  5, 
page  8,  Woodville  states  that  he  saw  a  small-pox  pustule 
within  the  vaccinal  area,  and  he  took  matter  from  the 
centre  of  the  vaccine  tumour,  and  got  only  vaccinia, 
and  not  variola. 

25.278.  That  you  call  attention  to  as  a  proof  that 
Woodville  was  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  distinction 


between   vaccinia   and    variola  ?  —  Quite   so,    as   an       Mr.  J.  C. 
additional  proof.    Then  at  page  22  of  the  same  volume  McVail.M.D. 

cf  the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal."  Stokes,  of   

Chesterfield,  speaking  of  a  case,  says  this :   "'They    14  Dec.  1892. 

"  were  true  cow-pox  pustules,  but  several  small-pox   

"  pustules  had  made  their  appearance  within  the  limits 
"  of  the  areola."  He  also  clearly  saw  the  distinction, 
though  they  were  actually  within  the  same  inflamed, 
area.  Regarding  another  case,  Stokes  says :  "On  the 
"  eighth  day  there  were  two  cow-pox  pustules,  with 
"  one  of  small-pox,  at  the  distance  of  half'-an-inch  from 
"  them."  Stokes  refers  to  another  case  of  vaccinia  on 
the  arm  and  variola  on  the  body,  and  he  propagated 
the  respective  diseases  from  the  respective  pustules. 
He  propagated  vacc  inia  from  the  arm  and  variola  from 
the  body. 

25.279.  He  says  he  took  the  two  different  forms  of 
virus  from  the  same  person  and  produced  the  two 
different  diseases  ? — Quite  so. 

Then  I  should  like  to  refer  to  Questions  25,239-41,  as 
as  to  the  evidence  that  the  matter  originally  sent  to 
Paris  by  Pearson,  had  died  out.  I  gave  one  reference 
to  a  volume  of  the  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal," 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  editor.  It  is  also  stated 
in  Baron's  first  volume,  at  page  392,  and  in  the 
"Medical  Review,"  of  February  1801  (that  is  the  fifth 
volume),  at  page  305,  where  there  is  an  account  of 
a  work,  by  Monsieur  Aubert,  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France,  called  "  Rapport  sur  la  Vaccine,"  which  was 
published  in  Paris  at  that  time  ;  and  the  fact  with 
regard  to  Pearson's  matter  dying  out  is  confirmed  in 
this  way  :  that  Aubert  states  that  Woodville's  matter 
was  the  only  source  of  matter  at  that  time  in  Paris. 

25.280.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  yon  say  that  Woodville 
was  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  distinctive  character  of 
cow-pox  and  small-pox  when  he  wrote:  "One  im- 
"  portant  advantage  which  the  cow-pox  is  supposed  to 
"  have  over  the  small-pox  is  that  the  former  is  not  a 
"  contagious  disease,  and  not  to  be  propagated  by  the 
"  effluvia  of  persons  infected  with  it.  This  is  certainly 
"  true  when  the  disorder  is  confined  to  the  inoculated 
"  part,  but  where  it  produces  numerous  pustules  upon 
"  the  body  the  exhalations  they  send  forth  are  capable  of 
"  infecting  others  in  the  same  manner  as  the  small-pox. 
"  Two  instances  of  casual  infection  in  this  way  have 
"  lately  fallen  under  my  observation ;  in  one  the  disease 
"  was  severe,  and  the  eruption  confluent  ;  in  the  other 
"  the  disease  was  mild  and  the  pustnles  few  "  ? — At  first, 
as  has  been  brought  out  before,  Woodville  thought  the 
eruptions  were  directly  due  to  the  insertion  of  the 
vaccinia.  Might  I  ask  the  date  of  the  passage  which 
you  have  quoted  ? 

25.281.  It  is  contained  in  Woodville's  Reports  ? — That 
would  be  in  May  1799 ;  that  was  at  the  time  that  he 
thought  that  cow-pox  could  produce  a  general  eruption. 

25.282.  And  at  what  date  do  yon  fix  the  change  of 
opinion  ? — It  is  given  in  detail  in  my  evidence.  There 
is  a  letter  to  the  "  Medical  Journal "  dated  16th  June 
1799,  in  which  he  does  not  state  that  his  opinions  are 
changed  particularly,  but  he  gives  advice  which  amounts, 
in  my  opinion,  to  using  matter  only  from  vaccine  cases, 
and  not  from  variolous  cases. 

25.283.  Did  Pearson  and  Woodville  accept  eruptions 
as  part  of  the  cow-pox  at  the  time  that  they  were  dis- 
seminating the  threads  to  the  different  practitioners  ? — 
I  have  shown  to-day  in  regard  to  Pearson,  that  on  the 
15th  of  February  preceding  the  12th  of  March  on  which 
his  letters  were  issued,  he  was  about  to  make  experi- 
ments with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
the  eruptions,  and  the  position  may  be  taken  generally 
I  think  that  their  practice  improved  a  good  while 
sooner  than  the  period  at  which  they  made  any  very 
clear  statement ;  that  is  my  view. 

25.284.  Would  you  agree  with  Dr.  Baron  when  he 
says  that  "it  is  impossible  now  to  deny  the  fact  that 
"  this  impure  matter  was  really  disseminated  over  many 
"  parts  of  England  and  also  on  the  Continent  in  place 
"  of  that  of  the  true  variolas  vaccinias  "  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  was  extensively  disseminated  at  all. 

25.285.  What  is  the  evidence  that  it  was  not  ex- 
tensively disseminated? — Baron  was  writing  about  1838 
from  an  historical  point  of  view  just  in  the  same  way  as 
I  am  giving  evidence  here  now.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
weight  of  historical  evidence.  Baron  forms  an  opinion 
from  history  that  Woodville  and  Pearson  did  send  out 
a  great  deal.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that  they  did  not. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  J.  C.  25,286.  Were  the  Petworth  cases   inoculated  with 

Mc Vail,  M.D.  Woodville's  lymph? — No,    the  Petworth  cases  were 

■*  '  inoculated  with  lymph  that  came  from  the  cow  that 

14  Dec.  1892.  Pearson  had  got  in  March  1799. 

~~~  25,287.  What  was  that  lymph  with  which  the  Petworth 

cases  were  inoculated;  was  it  small-pox  or  cow-pox  ? — 
I  have  just  stated  the  source  of  the  lymph  given  by 
Pearson,  but  that  is  one  of  the  cases  I  had  in  my  mind 
the  last  day  I  gave  evidence,  when  I  stated  that  even 
later  than  1799  Pearson  defended  his  theoretical  view, 
that  cow-pox  could  cause  eruptions,  and  gave  certain 
cases  as  examples.  The  Petworth  cases  were  amongst 
the  group  which  he  gave  as  examples  of  the  possibility 
of  cow-pox  causing  eruptions. 

25.288.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Petworth  cases 
were  inoculated  with  cow-pox  lymph  pure  and  simple  ? 
— I  hasre  not  looked  into  the  Petworth  cases  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  aerial  infection  : 
they  were  either  aerial  infection  by  small-pox  or  else 
they  were  inoculated  with  small-pox.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  evidence  shows  that  there  was  any  chance 
of  aerial  infection  in  those  cases. 

25.289.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  they  had  vario- 
lous eruptions  ? — Yes,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  had 
variolous  eruptions.    (See  Questions  25,383-9.) 

25.290.  Though  the  lymph  with  which  they  were 
inoculated  was  stated  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Pearson's  cow  ? 
— Yes,  quite  so;  but  there  was  liability  to  that  from  the 
constant  small-pox  that  Pearson  and  Woodville  were 
dealing  with,  and  indeed  from  the  nature  of  their 
whole  employment  there  was  always  a  certain  possibility 
of  occasional  variolation  instead  of  vaccination.  I  do 
not  think  that  possibility  ever  died  out  whilst  they 
continued  variolation  or  vaccination  at  the  Small-pox 
Hospital. 

25.291.  Have  you  noticed  that  in  the  letter  which 
Dr.  Jenner  sent  to  Lord  Egremout  he  says,  "  About  a 
' '  twelve-month  ago  Dr.  Woodville  procured  some  virus 
"  from  a  uow  at  one  of  the  London  milk  farms,  and 
"  inoculated  with  it  several  patients  at  the  Small  pox 
"  Hospital.  Fearful  that  the  infection  was  not  ad- 
"  vancing  properly  in  some  of  their  arms  he  inoculated 
"  them,  some  on  the  third,  others  on  the  fifth  day 
"  afterwards,  with  small-pox  matter.  Both  inoculations 
"  took  effect,  and  thus  in  my  opinion  a  foundation  was 
"  laid  for  much  subsequent  error  and  confusion ;  for 
"  the  virus  thus  generated  became  the  source  of  future 
"  inoculations,  not  only  in  the  Hospit  al  but  in  London, 
"  and  many  parts  of  the  country"? — Yes,  that  ex- 
presses Jenner's  opinion,  but  I  have  quoted  to-day  a 
statement  that  Jenner  believed  a  hybrid  disease  to  be 
impossible.  One  would  almost  infer  from  the  passage 
which  you  have  read  that  Jenner  there  thought  that  a 
hybrid  disease  was  possible,  because  he  talks  of  it  as  if 
it  were  a  source  of  lymph.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  could 
not  be  a  source ;  it  might  be  two  sources ;  there  might 
be  one  source  vaccinal  and  another  source  variolous. 

25.292.  The  quotation  which  you  made,  and  the  pas- 
sage to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention,  occur,  do 
they  not,  in  the  same  letter  ? — Yery  likely,  but  taking 
them  together  it  is  of  course  a  matter  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  as  to  whether  a  hybrid  disease  is 
possible.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a 
possibility.  I  have  a  note  here  which  I  intended  to 
bring  in  at  the  end  of  part  of  my  evidence  to  this  effect. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  no  errors  were  com- 
mitted after  1799.  In  July  1800.  Ping  writes  to  the 
"  Medical  Review  "  that  he  had  seen  just  two  days  before 
a  case  of  small-pox  from  matter  got  from  the  small-pox 
hospital  as  vaccine  matter.  But  on  August  15th,  1800, 
or  immediately  after  Ping's  letter,  Dr.  Rowlands  of 
Chester,  records  that  in  his  hands  Woodville's  lymph 
had  caused  no  pustules  excepting  on  the  arm.  That  is 
to  be  found  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  "  Medical  Review," 
page  200.  Then  in  the  same  month  in  which  Rowlands' 
letter  appears,  and  referring  to  a  similar  occurrence, 
Ring  suggests  that  vaccination  at  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital should  be  entirely  discontinued,  although  he 
recognises  the  general  care  exercised  by  Woodville. 
That  you  will  find  in  the  "Medical  Review,"  4th 
volume,  page  307.  The  date  is,  you  will  observe,  as  late 
as  August  1800.  And  I  would  judge  from  that,  that  just 
occasionally,  now  and  then,  even  after  Woodville  was 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  eruptions,  yet  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  constantly  working  in  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital, a  blunder  might  be  made  (whether  by  himself  or 
his  subordinates  I  know  not),  and  that  now  and  then 
variolous  matter  might  be  sent  out.  These  cases  that 
have  been  mentioned  were  a  good  deal  discussed  by 


Jenner  and  by  Ring,  and  I  think  served  to  some  extent 
to  lower  Woodville's  reputation  and  to  raise  Jenner's 
because  Jenner  himself  sent  to  Petworth  matter  to 
vaccinate  the  children  there,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
people  were  afraid  to  use  his  matter  on  account  of 
the  experience  that  they  had  got  from  the  previous 
matter  sent  by  Pearson,  but  they  were  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  results  of  the  matter  which  they  got 
from  Jenner.  They  found  that  there  was  only  a  local 
result  produced. 

25.293.  I  see  Jenner  in  the  same  letter  to  Lord 
Bgremont  speaks  of  two  diseases,  and  says  that  they 
"  might  co-exist  in  the  same  constitution,  and  that  thus 
"  a  mixed  disease  had  been  produced  "  ? — Yes,  he  is  not 
clear  about  that,  apparently.  He  denies  the  possibility 
of  a  hybrid  disease  in  one  passage,  and  in  another 
passage  he  talks  of  one  source  from  two  separate 
materials,  vaccinal  and  variolous.  I  am  not  astonished 
that  he  is  not  quite  clear,  because  the  problems  that 
came  into  existence  at  that  time  by  the  discovery  of 
cow-pox,  and  its  apparent  relationship  to  small-pox, 
were  such  as  would  not  be  solved  all  at  once. 

25.294.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  solved  now  ? — Quite 
so,  they  are  not  solved  now. 

25.295.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Were  there  not 
cases  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  both  the  viruses 
might  be  really  taken  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say, 
that  matter  taken  from  the  same  person,  and  pre- 
sumbly  from  the  same  vesicle,  might  contain  both  the 
virus  of  small-pox  and  of  vaccinia. 

25.296.  (Chairman.)  There  is  no  case,  is  there,  that 
can  be  quoted  of  material  from  one  vesicle  producing 
both  diseases  ? 

25.297.  (Professor  Micha*el  Foster.)  There  is  no  evi- 
dence as  to  one  vesicle,  but  there  is  evidence,  is  there 
not,  as  to  matter  being  sent  out  which  produced  in 
one  case  vaccinia  and  in  another  case  variola  ? — Yes, 
there  is  evidence  that  would  almost  lead  one  to  that 
opinion.  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  and  I  rather 
think  that  was  the  case  of  Stewart. 

25.298.  I  think  it  is  the  case  of  Kelson,  recorded  in 
the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  who  received 
matter  from  Pearson  which  produced  in  different  in- 
stances the  one  disease  and  the  other  ? — Yes,  I  had 
thought  it  was  Stewart.  There  is  one  writer  (I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  not  Posbrooke)  who  goes  into  elaborate 
theorising  as  to  such  a  possibility,  and  argues  that 
matter  might  be  particulate,  and  that  it  may  be  per- 
fectly variolous  in  one  particle  and  vaccinal  in  another  ; 
and  that  as  you  draw  a  thread  through  the  matter,  one 
bit  of  thread  gives  vaccinia  and  another  variola ;  bnt 
that  is  mere  speculation  on  his  part. 

25.299.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  observe  that  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  this  matter,  which  Jenner  spoke  of  as  being 
contaminated,  was  disseminated ;  he  says  that  Dr. 
Pearson  was  "busily  employed  in  dispersing  threads 
"  imbued  in  the  virus  to  various  places  in  our  own 
"  country,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  Continent  "  ? — Is 
that  in  regard  to  the  Petworth  virus  ? 

25.300.  It  is  in  the  same  letter,  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  to  Lord  Egremont? — Does  he  refer  to  the  same 
virus,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  at  all 
to  show  that  Pearson  did  disperse  that  particular  matter 
in  the  way  stated  there  ?  The  matter  that  Pearson  dis- 
tributed, for  example,  on  his  200  threads  was  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  Petworth  cases. 

25.301.  It  appears  to  relate  to  the  experiments  at  the 
Small-pox  Hospital  ? — Quite  so.  The  Petworth  time 
was  later  than  when  he  sent  out  his  threads  and  also 
sent  matter  to  Paris,  and  to  De  Carro  at  Vienna. 

25.302.  May  we  take  it  on  Jenner's  authority  that  the 
Pearson  and  Woodville  lymph,  which  he  speaks  of 
as  contaminated,  was  disseminated  widely  over  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent? — No,  I  do  not  think 
contaminated  lymph  was  disseminated  widely. 

25,303  You  do  not  deny  that  Dr.  Jenner  suggests 
that  conclusion,  do  you? — No,  I  see  the  passage  in  the 
letter  is  :  "  I  communicated  also  the  same  sentiment 
"  to  Dr.  Pearson,  who  was  then  and  had  been  busily 
"  employed,  not  only  in  inoculating  from  this  source  " 
(that  is  from  the  Small-pox  Hospital),  "but  in  dispersing 
"  threads  imbued  in  the  virus  to  various  places  in  our 
"  own  country,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  Continent." 
That  is  quite  so,  and  my  evidence  on  the  last  occasion, 
and  the  tables  which  I  showed  then,  were  with  the  ob- 
ject of  elucidating  the  point  as  to  what  were  the  chances 
that  the  matter  which  was  being  dispersed  by  Pearson 
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was  variolous,  and  what  were  the  chances  that  it  was 
vaccinal.  In  these  tables  you  have  got  the  facts  before 
you  in  a  way  that  Jenuer  had  not. 

25.304.  You  -will  observe  that  Jenner  goes  on  to  say 
this:  "From  what  I  once  saw  at  the  Hospital  I  had 
"  reason  to  think  that  some  of  these  threads  sent  uni 
"  were  not  only  stained  with  small-pox  matter  from 
"  the  contamination  spoken  of,  but  that  they  had  some- 
"  times  a  dip  in  a  real  small-pox  arm,  as  the  patients 
"  were  all  mingled  together  at  the  Hospital  and  stood 
"  with  their  arms  bare  ready  to  afford  matter  one 
"  among  another"  ? — Tes,  I  think  that  is  possible,  and 
it  would  be  for  some  reason  of  that  kind  that  Ring,  in 
August  of  the  following  year  (1800)  suggested  that  the 
Small-pox  Hospital  should  be  entirely  discontinued  as  a 
placo  from  which  cow-pox  lymph  was  issued.  There 
would  always  be  the  possibility  of  a  chance  blunder  in 
doaling  with  small-pox  and  cow-pox  in  a  small-pox 
hospital ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  no  matter  how 
careful  Woodville  might  be  about  it. 

25.305.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  it  not  clear  that 
though  there  was  obviously  some  contamination  of  vac- 
cinia with  small-pox  in  the  first  clays,  after  a  relatively 
brief  period  that  contamination  ceased  to  exist  save  in 
rare  and  accidental  cases  ? — I  think  in  the  first  six 
weeks  or  so,  after  the  Gray's  Inn  lymph  was  got,  there 
was  little  chance  of  small-pox  matter  being  sent  out 
from  the  Small- pox  Hospital.  I  think  the  chronological 
order  of  the  cases  given  in  the  tables  which  I  presented 
on  the  last  day  shows  that,  and  it  was  during  those  six 
weeks  that  a  large  amount  was  sent  out ;  it  was  during 
those  six  weeks  that  Pearson's  200  threads  were  sent 
out.  There  was  also  the  matter,  which  I  think  De 
Carro,  of  Vienna,  got  on  the  20th  of  March,  but  I  say 
that  with  reservation  at  the  moment.  But  in  the  last 
month  or  so  of  the  period  given  in  Woodville's  "  Re- 
"  ports  of  a  Series  of  Inoculations  "  (that  is  the  month 
immediately  following  the  six  weeks)  there  would  be 
great  risk  of  small-pox  matter  being  sent  out. 

25.306.  And  then  subsequently  to  that,  after  Wood- 
ville  had  distinctly  recognised  that  he  was  wrong  in 
supposing  that  pustules  were  any  natural  part  of  vac- 
cinia the  contamination  became  very  much  less  P — Yes, 
I  think  the  date  of  the  contamination  becoming  less  is 
practically  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Woodville's 
observations,  because,  as  I  showed  you,  he  wrote  at 
once  after  that  to  the  i;  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  " 
begging  people  not  to  draw  from  his  reports  the  con- 
clusion as  to  eruptions  which  they  seemed  to  indicate, 
and  at  the  same  time  advising  them  to  take  matter 
only  from  mild  cases.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  advice 
to  take  it  only  from  the  vaccinated,  especially  if  you 
take  it  along  with  the  letter  from  Ring  to  the  same 
journal  three  weeks  later,  in  which  he  states  that  Wood- 
ville  had  then  pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  using 
the  arm  for  matter,  and  not  the  body ;  and  of  course 
to-day  I  have  also  given  you  the  letter  of  the  15th  of 
February,  from  Pearson  to  Jenner,  showing  that  he 
was  awake  to  the  matter  at  that  time. 

I  come  now  to  the  questions  relating  to  Guillou's  cases, 
Questions  25,265  to  25,269,  and  a  question  in  Professor 
Crookshank's  evidence,  Question  11,150.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  volume  containing  Guillou's  cases, 
but  not  in  time  to  read  all  the  long  discussions  regarding 
them.  The  cases  were  reported  in  a  very  condensed 
form  by  a  Monsieur  Kergaradac  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  on  them.  A  long  discussion 
took  place  on  the  report,  and  Monsieur  Gendrin,  the 
editor  of  the  "  Journal  General  de  Medecine,"  himself 
discusses  at  length  both  the  cases  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  the  Academy.  The  facts  appear  to  be  as 
follow : — Guillou  ran  out  of  vaccine  lymph.  There  had 
been  a  variolous  epidemic,  and  on  the  vaccinated  the 
epidemic  manifested  itself  as  varioloid.  From  a  girl, 
aged  15,  suffering  from  this  varioloid,  Guillou  took 
matter  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  and  inserted  it 
on  an  infant  at  the  breast  in  10  places.  This  inocula- 
tion, he  states,  produced  10  beautiful  vaccine  vesicles, 
from  which  on  the  ninth  day  he  inoculated  42  infants 
under  the  eyes  of  the  local  authority.  These  furnished 
matter  for  another  100,  also  publicly  inoculated.  Being 
satisfied  with  his  first  success,  he  publicly  repeated  his 
experiment  in  the  presence  of  medical  men  and  the 
public  authority.  He  took  varioloid  from  two  scholars 
of  the  local  college  (the  age  of  the  scholars  is  not  stated  ; 
they  are  merely  called  ecoliers),  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated many  years  before.  He  used  this  on  10  subjects, 
and  got  what  ho  calls  "  des  eruptions  vaccinales  ad- 
mwables."    lu  a  second  letter  he  says  the  numerous 


vaccinations  (that  is,  inoculations  of  varioloid)  done      Mr.  J.  C. 
since  his  discovery  confirm   the  perfect   identity  of  Mc  Vail,  M.D. 
varioloid  with  vaccinia.   

25.307.  [Mr.  Whitbread.)  What  is  the  date  of  this  ?—    14  Dec-  1892- 

It  is  from  the  "  Journal  General  de  Medecino  "  of  1827. 
He  adds  that  the  greater  activity  of  the  former,  that 
is,  the  varioloid,  is  indicated  by  the  rarity  of  failures 
in  performing  the  operation.  Every  puncture,  he  says, 
comes  out  well.  Then  he  says  in  regard  to  the  second 
series  of  cases  that  in  their  intervals,  that  is,  I  suppose, 
their  inter-spaces,  several  individuals  saw  a  new  erup- 
tion of  little  boutons  of  varioloid  besides  some  scat- 
tered on  the  whole  body,  which  in  that  case  caused  a 
new  fever  of  incubation.  Such  was  Guillou's  commu- 
nication. The  committee  reported  to  tho  Academy 
that  he  had  been  performing  dangerous  experiments, 
and  had  not  got  vaccinia  as  he  supposed,  but  local 
vaiiola,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  reported  to  the 
Minister  of  tho  Interior,  so  that  the  proceedings  might 
be  stopped.  This  report  of  the  committee  was  objected 
to  and  discussed,  but  ultimately  carried.  M.  Gendrin 
takes  a  different  view  from  both  Guillou  and  the  com- 
mittee. He  says  that  what  Guillou  got  on  the  arms  and 
reproduced  was  neither  variola  nor  vaccinia,  but  was 
varioloid.  At  that  time  they  seem  to  have  drawn  a 
very  sharp  distinction  between  the  three,  vaccinia, 
variola,  and  varioloid,  varioloid  being  variola  altered 
by  passing  through  a  vaccinated  body.  M.  Gendrin 
asks,  however,  what  is  this  modified  variola  which  pro- 
duces only  pustules  of  insertion  if  it  be  not  vaccinia  ? 
Guillou's  thesis  seems  to  be  that  variola  occurring  in  a 
previously  vaccinated  subject  was  so  modified  as  to  pro- 
duce  by  inoculation  on  the  unprotected,  pure  and  simple 
vaccinia  without  any  need  for  cultivation  or  attenuation 
(though  of  course  that  word  was  not  used  then).  The  re- 
sult was  got  forthwith.  Gendrin  practically  agreed  with 
this,  but  insisted  on  the  name  varioloid  instead  of  vac- 
cinia, while  the  committee  feared  that  the  local  result 
(which  they  called  variola)  might  spread  small-pox. 
Guillou's  thesis  might  be  stated  thus  :  He  insisted  that 
the  same  change  is  effected  in  the  variolous  virus  when 
it  infects  (in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  atmosphere)  a 
vaccinated  body,  as  Ceely  afterwards  insisted  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  variolous  virus  when  it  is  inserted  in  the 
skin  of  the  calf.  In  logical  sequence  Oeely's  thesis 
should  go  before  Guillou's.  Ceely  held  that  variola 
inoculated  into  the  cow  forthwith  became  vaccinia, 
while  Guillou  held  that  this  vaccinia,  inoculated  on  the 
human  body,  so  altered  it  as  to  give  that  body,  in  its 
turn,  the  power  of  modifying  variola  caught  by  infec- 
tion in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that  matter  resulting 
from  such  variolous  infection  again  produced,  when 
inoculated  on  an  entirely  unprotected  body,  vaccinia 
and  not  variola.  But  of  course  the  weak  point  in 
Guillou's  whole  thesis  is  that  in  the  second  series  he 
produced  eruptions  in  some  cases. 

25.308.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Having  now  made  yourself 
acquainted  with  Guillou's  work,  would  you  answer  my 
question,  what  relation  had  Guillou's  experiments  to 
Adams's,  in  your  opinion  ? — I  do  not  see  any  particular 
relationship  between  them.  Adams  was  not  inserting 
his  pearl-pox  on  a  vaccinated  subject;  that  is  where  the 
distinction  is. 

25.309.  Would  you  consider  that  Adams  had  got  the 
same  result  practically  as  Guillou  without  using  a 
vaccinated  subject  ? — Adams  started  with  a  different 
material;  he  started  with  pearl-pox,  and  he  states  that 
his  result  was  vaccine  on  the  arm  accompanied  by  a 
variolous  eruption,  and  that  it  was  vaccine  on  the  arm 
at  once ;  so  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the 
statements  of  Guillou  and  Adams  in  that  respect. 

25.310.  Have  you  not  told  us  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  pearl-pox  was  a  mild  small-pox? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

25.311.  Have  you  not  also  in  your  earlier  evidence 
rather  opposed  the  notion  that  varioloid  and  variola 
were  pathologically  distinct  ? — Pearl-pox  I  have  spoken 
of  repeatedly  as  a  sport  of  small-pox.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  a  mere  matter  of  terminology  to  discuss 
exactly  what  the  relationship  was,  but  I  would  look 
upon  pearl-pox  as  variolous  in  nature,  and  I  would  look 
upon  varioloid  as  also  variolous  in  nature. 

25.312.  Do  you  consider  that  Guillou  succeeded  in 
converting  small-pox  into  cow-pox  without  using  the 
cow  ? — I  would  have  very  great  doubt  as  to  Guillou's 
experiments  without  seeing  them  repeated.  If  it  be 
the  case  that  vaccination  affects  the  human  body  some- 
times in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  variolation  any  time 
subsequently  to  produce  vaccinia,  then  it  is  strong 
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Mr.  J.C.  evidence  of  the  power  of  vaccination  over  variola; 

McVail,M.D.  but  whether  Guillou  has  established  that  must  be  a 

  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  Commission.    That  is 

14  Dec.  1892.  Guillou's  thesis. 

25.313.  Would  it  be  evidence  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction  if,  without  the  use  of  vaccination  or  a  vac- 
cinated person  at  all,  a  virus  which  is  undoubtedly 
variolous  in  the  hands  of  Adams  was  cultivated  into 
the  appearances  of  vaccine? — That  is  where  we  join 
issue.    I  deny  entirely  the  cultivation  

25.314.  I  am  not  joining  issue  at  all ;  I  am  asking 
you  a  question  ? — It  is  a  hypothetical  question  which 
is  not  based  on  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  so  I  do  not  see 
that  it  requires  to  be  answered  by  me. 

25.315.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  There  did  come  a  time, 
I  suppose,  when  vaccination  was  performed  without 
any  risk  whatever  of  producing  pustules  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  was  ever  any  risk  of  vaccination  producing 
pustules. 

25.316.  I  mean  that  taking  the  process  which  was 
then  called  vaccination,  a  time  did  come  when  no 
pustules  followed  upon  it  ? — Certainly. 

25.317.  Can  you  tell  us  at  what  time  it  was  clearly 
established  that  vaccination  was  performed  constantly 
without  any  resulting  pustules  such  as  appeared. in  the 
cases  which  you  have  spoken  of  ? — I  think  for  a  short 
time  at  the  beginning  the  two  classes  of  cases  ran 
together. 

25.318.  That  is  what  I  understood  from  you ;  but  I 
take  it  that  vaccination  has  been  performed  constantly 
for  a  long  period  without  pustules  supervening  upon 
the  process  of  vaccination.  Are  you  able  to  say  when 
this  risk  of  pustules  supervening  died  away,  and  was 
never  heard  of  any  more  ? — I  have  not  sufficiently 
looked  into  the  old  volumes  to  find  the  last  date  at  which 
pustules  are  mentioned,  but  speaking  from  a  mere  im- 
pression, I  would  say  that  probably  the  last  you  hear  of 
them  would  be  in  connexion  with  the  Petworth  cases 
which  Dr.  Collins  has  been  speaking  of.  There  may  be 
later  ones,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any.  That  would  be, 
I  think,  previous  to  August  1800. 

25.319.  To  what  would  you  attribute  the  cessation  of 
this  risk  of  pustules  supervening  ? — To  the  fact  that 
the  whole  profession  became  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  eruptions  that  had  sometimes  accom- 
panied vaccination  in  the  early  times,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  variolous,  and  that  they 
proceeded  from  a  variolous  source. 

25.320.  What  is  the  importance  then,  except  his- 
torically, of  this  question  whether  or  not  pustules  did 
follow  if  it  became  the  case  universally  in  practice  that 
no  pustules  did  supervene? — The  important  point  is 
this  :  that  it  was  during  the  early  years  of  vaccination 
that  the  variolous  test  was  largely  practised  ;  and,  if  the 
variolous  test  had  been  practised  on  cases  which  were 
themselves  variolous,  it  was  a  fallacy  to  take  that  as 
showing  the  power  of  vaccinia. 

25.321.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
Adams,  with  lymph  that  was  variolous,  produced  ap- 
pearances on  the  arm  which  he  stated  to  be  those  of 

perfect  vaccine,  without  any  pustules  on  the  body  p  

If  Adams's  narrative  is  historically  correct,  and  there 
was  no  fallacy  in  his  experiments,  then  that  is  the  fact. 

25.322.  {Chairman.)  Did  that  occur  in  any  cases 
except  those  which  he  called  pearl  small-pox  ?— No  ;  it 
occurred  in  no  cases,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  those 
which  he  called  pearl  small-pox. 

25.323.  Are  there  any  other  records  of  inoculation 
from  pearl  small-pox  ?— No  ;  the  only  record  of  the  use 
of  any  variety  of  small-pox  that  I  know  of  is  the  single 
case  of  swine-pox  with  which  Jenner  inoculated  his  own 
boy  in  1789 ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the 
whole  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  strong  opinion,  as 
I  have  already  brought  out,  that  variola  could  only  be 
taken  once  in  life  ;  and  horn-pox,  swine-pox,  and  so  on, 
which  I  argue  to  have  been  modified  forms  of  small- 
pox, the  medical  men  of  the  last  century  looked  upon 
as  not  being  small-pox,  and  they  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  using  them  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
against  small-pox.  Jenner,  from  his  reasoning,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  swine-pox  was  a  variety  of  small- 
pox ;  but  the  universal  opinion  in  the  last  century  was 
that  these  modifications  were  not  small-pox,  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  their  having  ever  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  against  small-pox. 

25.324.  {Chairman.)  If  no  one  else  has  tested  pearl- 
pcx  may  we  take  it  that  the  fact  of  Adams's  records 


may  be  relied  on  ? — So  far  as  a  single  series  of  experi- 
ments is  sufficient  to  establish  any  point  in  pathology 
or  physiology. 

25.325.  {Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  any  ground  for  sug- 
gesting that  Adams  is  unreliable  ? — ~No,  none  what- 
ever. 

25.326.  What  relation  to  G-uillou's  and  to  Adams's 
experiments  do  you  consider  those  of  Dr.  Thiele,  of 
Kasan,  have,  if  any  ? — I  have  not  looked  into  his  experi- 
ments. Would  you  tell  me  the  passage  you  are  referring 
to  ? 

25,327-8.  His  experiments  are  constantly  referred  to 
in  various  places  ? — I  know  his  name,  but  I  have  not 
gone  into  his  experiments  at  all. 

(Dr.  Collins.)  Then  I  will  not  pursue  that. 

25.329.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  point  ? — In 
regard  to  the  source  of  Jenner's  lymph  from  the  Wood- 
ville  stock  I  wish  to  point  out  the  exact  sequence  of 
events.  Ann  Bumpus  was  inoculated  on  the  6th  of 
February,  and  the  eruptive  pustules  appeared  on  the 
17th  of  February.  But  the  date  as  recorded  in  Baron 
at  which  Jenner  got  matter  from  Woodville  from  this 
source  was  the  15th  of  February  ;  so  that  Jenner  got 
his  lymph  from  the  Bumpus  case  two  days  before  the 
general  eruption  began  to  appear  on  Bumpus.  At  the 
time  he  got  his  lymph  there  was  no  source  of  general 
eruption  on  Bumpus  from  which  to  take  it. 

In  the  coiirse  of  my  answer  to  Question  25.271  I 
began  to  give  a  few  references  to  show  that  in  addition 
to  Woodville  and  Pearson  the  medical  profession  was 
also  at  a  very  early  date  quite  cognisant  of  the 
differences  between  local  vaccinia  and  local  variola,  and 
understood  the  nature  of  the  general  eruptions  which 
sometimes  accompanied  vaccinia.  That,  of  course,  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  the  various  plates 
which  I  put  before  you  last  day  ;  but  there  is  other  more 
direct  evidence  to  be  had. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  vaccina- 
tion in  early  times  was  Bryce  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
Bryce,  in  his  "  Practical  Observations  on  Cow-pox," 
published  in  1802,  had  cases  like  that  of  Bumpus', 
and  quite  understood  them.  Then  Bing,  in  his 
Treatise,  at  page  88,  states  that  matter  from  eruptive 
cases  never  recovers  the  vaccine  appearance  by  passing 
through  different  constitutions,  even  when  used  arm- 
to-arm.  That  is  a  statement  that  has  to  be  weighed 
along  with  any  other  on  the  opposite  side,  if  it  be 
held  that  Adams's  cases  are  statements  on  the  other 
side,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  the  fact  that  Adams 
was  using  pearl-pox.  Bing  also,  in  his  Treatise,  at 
page  288,  contrasts  the  local  appearances  of  cow-pox 
with  those  of  inoculated  small-pox,  showing  that  he  was 
quite  aware  of  the  difference.  Still  there  seems  to 
remain  a  little  remnant  of  haziness,  because  in  the 
"Medical  Journal,"  Volume  3,  at  page  243,  Huggan 
speaks  of  vaccine  fever  as  the  "  eruptive  fever."  He 
does  not  say  there  were  pustules,  but  he  gives  it 
that  name.  Then,  in  the  "  Medical  Journal,"  Volume  3, 
page  247,  Fosbrooke,  writing  in  February  1800,  is  quite 
clear  that  cow-pox  is  a  local  and  not  an  eruptive  disease, 
and  that  eruptions  are  not  due  to  it.  Again,there  was 
published  in  1800  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  called  "A 
"  Comparative  Statement  of  Facts  and  Observations 
"  relative  to  the  Cow-pox."  I  have  not  seen  that 
pamphlet,  but  it  is  reviewed  in  the  "  Medical  Beview  " 
of  December  ]  800,  Volume  5,  page  173  ;  and  with  very 
considerable  clearness  it  distinguishes  between  local 
vaccinia  and  local  variola.  In  Volume  5  of  the  ' '  Medical 
"  Journal,"  at  pages  19  and  21  (that  would  be  in  January 
1801),  Stokes,  of  Chesterfield,  also  distinguishes  clearly 
between  concurrent  vaccinia  and  variola.  In  the  same 
volume,  at  pages  359  and  360,  Hutchinson,  of  Man- 
chester, says  (17th  March  1801)  that  the  "  absence  of 
"  eruption  is  so  striking  that  the  people  distrust  cow- 
"  pox."  Cow-pox  was  so  well  known  then  that  in 
Manchester  it  had  become  to  be  distrusted,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  eruption.  In  the  same  way,  again,  at 
page  431,  Watt,  of  Paisley,  also  writing  in  March  1801, 
gives  a  case  of  vaccination  and  concurrent  small-pox  by 
infection,  and  he  has  no  dubiety  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

25.330.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  say  that  the  people  in 
Manchester  distrusted  it  because  there  was  no  eruption  ? 
— Hutchinson  says  that  the  absence  of  eruption  was  so 
striking  that  the  people  distrusted  the  cow-pox. 

25.331.  That  is  to  say  they  thought  it  was  not  effica- 
cious ? — Yes.  They  were  going  on  the  experience  which 
they  had  had  of  small-pox  inoculation,  I  suppose,  and 
they  therefore  distrusted  this. 
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25  332  It  occurred  to  ine  before  you  gave  that  expla- 
nation that  it  might  be  because  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  eruptions  from  vaccination  up  to  that  to;  you 
do  not  think  that  is  what  is  meant  -No  ;  Hutchinson 
is  not  sneaking  of  it  in  that  light.  Hutchinson,  1 
iud^e  is  basing  his  statement  on  the  universal  expe- 
rience that  other  means  of  protecting  against  small-pox 

^l&Sffl  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  They  were  told 
that  the  new  stuff  was  as  good  as  the  old  inoculation  for 
preventing  small-pox,  and  they  would  not  believe  it  was 
so  because  it  did  not  give  them  the  secondary  eruptions 
that  the  old  inoculation  did?— Yes,  and  that  is  inci- 
dental and  indirect  evidence  of  the  frequency  with  which 
eruptions  accompanied  the  old  inoculation. 

Having  shown  now  that  the  correspondents  of  the 
"Medical  Journal"  understood  pretty  clearly  the 
diseases  with  which  they  were  dealing,  and  having  also 
shown  that  Woodville  and  Pearson  are  not  likely  to 
have  sent  out  much  variolous  matter  in  mistake  for 
vaccinal,  I  wish  to  confirm  this  by  evidence  as  to  what 
actuallv  resulted  in  the  case  of  some  who  used  the 
lymph*  whether  a  local  disease  or  a  general  eruption,  m 
ine  practice  of  the  early  operators. 

In  the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  Volume  I., 
page  217  (that  is  in  May  1799,  which  is  very  early), 
Bradley,  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  says  that  97  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  are  like  Walker's  case,  Walker's  case  being 
the  one  in  which  I  showed  you  the  plates  last  day  as 
having  resulted  from  the  Bumpus  lymph.  In  Walker's 
case  there  was  not  one  pustule  of  eruption,  as  is  stated  in 
Woodville's  Reports,  and  Bradley  says  that  in  his  experi- 
ence 97  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  like  that ;  bathe  says 
that  within  the  last  six  weeks  there  have  been  a  few  erup- 
tive cases.  The  last  six  weeks  "  would  be  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  the  whole  of  April— corresponding 
very  closely  with  the  time  during  which,  as  I  have  shown, 
Woodville's  practice  was  at  its  worst ;  the  time  subse- 
quent to  Pearson  distributing  his  threads  and  previous 
to  Woodville's  letter  to  the  Journal  already  quoted. 

Then  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Medical  Journal," 
at  page  234,  Stewart,  writing  in  February  1800,  records 
43  cases  which  had  occurred  to  him  between  November 
1799  and  January  1800,  with  matter  got  from  Pearson, 
and  without  eruptions,  excepting  a  few  pimples  in  one 
case.    I  had  noted  those  cases,  and  then  I  discovered 
that  Professor  Crookshank,   giving   evidence  on  the 
30th  of  July  1890,   as  to  the  existence  of  eruptions 
with  the  matter  that  had  been  sent  out  by  Pearson, 
had  referred  to  then  5  very  cases  at  Question  11,192. 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  had  pitched  on  the 
same  series  of  cases  as  evidence  of  the  absence  _  of 
eruptions  which  he  had  chosen  as  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  eruptions.    He  says,  "  Pearson  sent  lymph  to 
"  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  43  successful  cases.    He  relates 
"  the  particulars  of  five  of  them.    No.  2  had  eruptions  ; 
"  they  were  inoculated  with  variolous  matter  without 
"  effect.    No.  1  had  no  eruption  ;  the  variolous  inocu- 
"  lation  had  the  appearance  as  if  the  infection  had 
"  taken.    The  results  in  No.  3  were  similar  to  those  in 
"  No.  1."    Now  it  is  quite  correct  to  state  that  the 
details  are  given  in  regard  to  the  first  five  of  the  43 
cases,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  second  case  there_  were 
eruptions.    Here  are  the  details  of  the  eruptions  in  the 
second  case  as  given  in  the  "  Medical  Journal,"  Volume 
3,  page  236:  "On  the  sixth  day  several  small  erup- 
"  tions  on  different  parts  of  the  body;  skin  cool. 
"  Seventh  day,  eruptions  increased  in  number  and 
"  size,  the  pustules   on   the   incised  part3  also  in- 
"  creasing;  slight  inflammation.    Eighth  day,  erup- 
"'  tions  beginning  to  disappear  ;  none  of  them  become 
"  purulent;  the   pustules   and   inflammation   of  the 
"  incised  parts  still  continue  to  increase  ;  slight  symp- 
"  toms   of   fever.    Ninth   day,  the   pustules  on  the 
"  parts  inoculated  beginning  to  crust;  no  complaint. 
"  Twentieth  day,  the  scabs  sloughed  off." 

You  will  see  that  those  eruptions  began  on  the  sixth 
day  after  the  operation,  which  is  three  or  four  days 
earlier  than  one  expects  variolous  eruptions  to  come  out 
in  an  ordinary  case  of  variolation. 

25,334.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  it  possible  that 
the  patients  could  have  been  exposed  to  the  poison 
earlier  before  the  vaccination  took  place  ?* — I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  was  done  during  an  epidemic  ;  but  in 
the  present  day  one  sees  cases  constantly  occurring 
where,  in  the  presence  of  any  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
individuals  are  vaccinated  svhile  small-pox  is  incubating 
in  their  body.  However,  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  in 
addition  to  stating  those  Ave  cases  in  detail  Stewart 
states  this  in  regard  to  the  38  cases:  !*  There  were  no 
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"  eruptions  nor.  were  there  any  sore  arms  produced,      Mr.  J.  C 
"  and  the  constitutional  affection  or  lover  which  occurred  Mc  Vail,  M.J). 

"  about  the  ninth  day  after  inoculation  was  much  less,   

"  considerable  than  even  in  favourable  cases  of  inocu-    14  Dec.  1892. 

"  latfd  small-pox."   So  that  in  the  43  cases  there  was  

one  that  had  an  eruption  beginning  on  the  sixth  day 
and  of  short  duration.  I  ask  you  to  accept  that  series- 
of  cases  as  evidence  of  the  absence  ol  eruptions  and  not 
as  evidence  of  their  presence. 

Then  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  <;  Medical  Journal," 
at  page  428,  in  October  1800,  Barry  of  Cork  states  the 
results  of  matter  that  he  had  got  in  April  1800  from 
Bradley  (that  fact  appears  in  Volume  3,  page  505).  Of 
250  cases  which  Barry  of  Cork  had,  only  thi  se  had  erup- 
tions and  these  disappeared  without  suppurating.  Now 
going  back  a  little  earlier,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Medical  Journal,"  at  page  402  (the  date  being  November 
1799),  there  is  an  account  of  cases  by  a  clergyman,  who 
was  brother-in-law  to  Abernethy  the  surgeon  —  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Bolt,  of  Finmere.  He  got  matter  from 
Abernethy,  and  I  find  from  Woodville's  '"Observations" 
that  he  had  got  that  matter  in  the  summer  of  1799,  that 
is  after  the  period  covered  by  the  "  Reports  of  a  Series 
"  of  Inoculations."  With  that  matter  which  Aber- 
nethy sent  to  his  brother-in-law,  over  300  parishioners 
were  vaccinated,  and  of  those  only  four  iiad  pustules. 
Then  from  this  same  source  the  Reverend  Mr.  Holt 
sent  to  the  Reverend  W.  Finch,  of  St.  Helen's,  lymph  on 
a  lancet  (this  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Medical  Journal," 
Volume  3,  page  417).  Finch  did  714  cases  ;  so  that  from 
that  lymph  over  1,000  cases  are  recorded.  Beyond 
the  mention  of  such  points  as  a  red  spot  on  the  thigh  in 
one  case,  and  in  another  two  red  spots  on  the  back  of 
the  shoulder,  and  one  or  two  references  of  that  kind, 
there  were  practically  no  eruptions  in  Finch's  cases. 

From  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Medical  Journal,"  page 
158, 1  learn  that  De  Carro  of  Vienna,  writing  in  October 
1800,  had  never  seen  eruptions.  His  lymph  went  to 
Constantinople.  I  suspect  it  originated  in  one  of  Pear- 
son's threads ;  for  the  threads  were  sent  out  on  the 
12th  of  March,  and  Ring  at  page  90  of  his  Treatiso 
mentions  incidentally  that  De  Carro  got  his  lymph 
from  Pearson  on  the  20th  of  March  1799  which  would 
allow  eight  days  for  transit;  and  De  Carro,  as  I  say, 
states  in  October  1800  that  he  had  never  seen  eruptions. 
That  matter,  however,  like  the  matter  that  Pearson 
sent  to  Paris,  died  out,  and  I  find  that  in  September 
1799,  according  to  Baron  (Volume  1,  pages  3S5  and 
336),  De  Carro  was  writing  for  more  matter  to  Pearson 
and  Coleman  ;  but  he  states  that  the  lymph  that  he  had 
got  from  Pearson  gave  results  like  those  in  .Tenner's 
plates  in  his  "  Inquiry,"  that  is  on  the  arm. 

Then  in  the  "  Medical  Review,"  Volume  3,  page  179, 1 
find  that  Mr.  Taynton,  surgeon,  of  Bromley,  writes 
under  date  of  April  10th,  1800,  that  "in  no  instance 
"  has  there  been  anything  like  an  eruption  of  pustules." 
He  states  that  he  had  vaccinated  a  great  number  of 
cases  during  the  preceding  five  weeks.  In  Dunning's 
"  Observations  on  Vaccination,"  published  in  1800,  he 
says  that  cow-pox  never  gives  rise  to  a  general 
eruption. 

I  find  that  at  Question  11,203  Professor  Crookshank 
was  asked  by  Dr.  Collins,  "  As  regards  the  question  as 
"  to  these  results  being  possibly  exceptional  "  (that  is 
the  results  that  he  had  been  giving  of  eruptions),  "  1 
"  suppose  there  would  not  have  been  much  ground  for 
"  practitioners  anticipating  what  the  ordinary  results 
"  of  the  cow-pox  would  be;  they  had  not  had  much 
"  experience  at  that  time  "  ?  and  Professor  Crookshank 
replied  :  "  There  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  discuss  it 
"  at  all  until  Jenner  and  Blair  pointed  out  that  there 
"  was  something  wrong."  Professor  Crookshank  gives 
the  date  of  Blair's  pointing  out  this  as  June  1800.  I 
rather  think  that  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  April.  Blair 
wrote  two  papers  in  the  "  Medical  Review,"  one  in 
April  and  one  in  Jane.  But  taking  either  April  or 
June.  I  submit  that  the  evidence  I  have  produced  shows 
that  it  was  not  Blair's  paper  that  occasioned  the  know- 
ledge of  the  profession  in  respect  to  the  eruptive  nature 
of  these  diseases.  Even  in  the  very  beginning  Jenner 
had  described  cow-pox  as  a  non-eruptive  disease,  and 
in  his  "  Further  Observations,"  published  in  June  1799, 
he  denies  the  existence  of  eruptions  and  discusses  the 
question,  and  later  on,  between  that  date  and  the  date 
given  by  Professor  Crookshank,  there  is  ample  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  eruptions  and  ample  means  for  the 
profession  being  informed  on  the  matter.  Fosbrooke 
in  February  1800,  to  whom  I  have  referred  already, 
Bradley  in  May  1799,  Stewart  in  February  1800,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Holt  in  November  1799,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Finch  in  March  1800,  and  Taynton  in  April  1800, 
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EOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


Mr.  J.  C.     had  all  dealt  with  this  question  of  eruptions  long  before 
McVail,M.D.  Blair  published  what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject. 

  25,335.  (-Dr.  Collins)  How  many  of  the  200  practitioners 

14  Dec.  1892.    whom  Pearson  supplied  with  lymph  have  you  been  able 

—   to  find  reports  from  ? — I  have  given  all  I  have  been 

able  to  find ;  I  have  not  counted  them,  but  there  are  not 
many.  I  do  not  think  medical  men  at  that  time  were  in 
the  habit  of  writing  to  journals  unless  they  had  some- 
thing remarkable  to  write  about.  {See  Question  25,393, 
second  paragraph.) 

25,336.  Then  do  you  think  that  these  results  were  all 
remarkable  ? — What  they  have  written  about  mostly  is 
the  results  in  regard  to  eruptions,  which  eruptions  were 
certainly  remarkable. 

Now  we  come  to  the  section  of  my  evidence  dealing 
with  the  variolous  test.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
variolous  inoculation,  I  want  to  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  local  cultivation  of 
small-pox  on  the  skin  of  a  person  who  is  not  liable  to 
infection  by  small-pox.  This  is  not  necessarily  the 
mother  pustule  of  inoculation,  if  it  be  held  that  the 
mother  pustule  is  protective. 

In  Blake's  "  Letter  to  a  Surgeon"  of  an  early  date, 
namely,  1771,  talking  of  inoculation  he  says  :  "  The  signs 
"  of  infection  in  some  persons  are  so  dubious  that  we  are 

frequently  at  a  loss  to  determine  several  days  after  the 
"  operation  is  performed  whether  it  has  really  succeeded 

or  not.  In  these  cases,  when  the  patients  are  in  danger 
"  of  taking  the  infection  in  the  natural  way,  I  inoculate 
"  them  a  second  time.  These  persons  generally  prove 
"  to  be  infected  from  the  first  inoculation  ;  though  some 
"  few  there  be  who  do  not.  But  even  in  those  on  whom  it 
"  afterwards  appears  that  the  first  infection  had  suc- 
"  ceeded  the  last  punctures  (except  they  be  made  within 
"  30  or  40  hours  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive 
"  symptoms)  rise  as  well  as  the  first,  and  in  a  few  days 
"  are  full  as  forward  as,  and  proceed  through  the  suc- 
"  ceeding  stages  of  maturation  and  excrescence  with 
"  the  first."  Blake  there  gives  what  is  really  a  pre- 
cursor of  Bryce's  test.  He  holds  it  to  be  an  evidence  of 
the  success  of  the  first  variolation,  that  the  second 
operation,  performed  within  a  very  few  days  of  the 
first,  should  give  a  result  which  hastens  up  and  over- 
takes the  first,  so  that  both  reach  the  end  of  their  course 
together.  Bryce  introduced  that  same  test  in  regard  to 
vaccination. 

Then  Schultz,  in  his  "  Account  of  Inoculation," 
at  page  124,  says,  that  "Dr.  Maty"  (who  translated 
Gatti's  work  into  English)  "had"  (as  appears  from 
the  "  Journal  Britannique,"  Tome  15,  page  454)  "  14  years 
"  before  the  distinct  kind,  but  to  confirm  what  others  had 
"  alleged,  he  made  two  incisions  on  the  left  arm  and  put 
"  in  an  infected  thread  ;  the  edges  inflamed  a  little  and 
"  itched.  The  fifth  day  he  perceived  near  the  incision 
*'  two  pimples  as  big  as  a  pin's  head,  but  no  signs  of 
"  suppuration  appeared  in  the  sore.  The  seventh  day  the 
*  "  pimples  were  dried  away,  and  the  ninth  day  all  was 

"  over.  He  found  himself  the  whole  time  perfectly  well." 
«  G-oldson,  in  his  "  Account  of  Cases  of  Small-Pox 

"  subsequent  to  Vaccination,"  published  in  the  year 
1804,  writes  that  Mr.  Ring  "  observes  very  accurately  that 
■'"  the  pustule  appears  earlier  and  makes  a  more  rapid 
ft  progress  in  those  who  have  had  the  cow-pox,  or  the 
"  small-pox,  than  in  those  who  have  not  yet  undergone 
"  either  of  those  diseases." 

In  Ring's  own  Treatise  at  page  539,  Monsieur  Aubert, 
the  representative  of  the  French  Institute,  states  that 
he  has  observed  such  local  pustules  to  have  the  power  to 
give  small-pox  ;  that  is,  local  pustules  in  persons  who  had 
already  been  protected.  I  find  in  Seaton's  Handbook 
this  statement :  <;  A  pustule  capable  of  communicating 
variola  on  others  may  be  raised  in  the  skin  of  a 
"  person  who  has  had  variola  without  in  the  least 
"  degree  giving  him  a  second  time  the  disease  variola." 

Then  there  are  some  very  remarkable  statements  in  a 
little  book  published  by  John  Mudge,  surgeon,  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  1777,  called  ' '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Inocu- 
"  lated  Small-Pox."  He  writes  thus:  "The  pocky 
"  matter  applied  to  a  scratch  made  on  the  skin  of  a 
"  person  passed  the  small-pox  will  repeatedly  and 
•'  almost  constantly  inflame  the  part,  and  raise  a  pimple 
"  which  will  itch,  smart,  and  be  troublesome;  in  short, 
"  will  produce  an  appearance  similar  to  that  which  we 
"  see  on  the  arm  of  an  inoculated  patient  five  or  six 
M  days  after  inoculation.  This  is  an  experiment  which 
"  I  have  often  tried  upon  myself  "  (and  here  is  a  curious 
statement)  "  whenever  I  have  inoculated  a  patient  at  a 
;'  distance,  whom,  for  that  reason,  I  could  not  con- 
«'  veniently  see  for  some  days  after,  in  order  to  know 
"  whether  the  matter  applied,  more  especially  if  not 
-  "  quite  fresh,  was  sufficiently  active,  I  have  usually 


"  put  it  to  a  similar  scratch  on  my  own  hand,  which,  I 
"  it  was  efficacious,  but  not  otherwise,  never  failed  to 
"  inflame,  and  of  course  informed  me  whether  or  no  on 
"  my  next  visit  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
"  myself  with  fresh  matter  for  my  patient." 

I  find  from  three  different  sources  a  statement  not  un- 
like that,  but  perhaps  of  an  even  more  curious  practice,  in 
regard  to  a  surgeon  of  the  Edinburgh  Pock  Institution. 
In  a  Report  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Edinburgh  Pock 
Institution,  published  in  1809,  it  is  stated  at  page  12, 
that  one  of  the  surgeons  kept  up  matter  for  small-pox 
inoculation  by  local  pustules  on  his  own  arm,  and  that 
the  surgeons  knew  other  examples  of  the  same  practice. 
They  state  that  one  of  the  surgeons  simply  cultivated 
locally  on  his  own  arm  small-pox,  and  went  about  and 
used  it  for  the  purpose  of  small -pox  inoculation. 

25.337.  ( Chairman.)  Does  that  mean  that  he  inoculated 
himself  many  times  in  succession  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  that 
when  he  had  no  chance  of  having  any  constitutional 
affection,  yet  the  pustule  was  there  and  was  used  by  him 
to  variolate  others,  with,  I  presume,  ordinary  success. 
The  success  is  not  stated,  but  if  he  had  failed,  I  pre- 
sume that  would  have  been  stated. 

25.338.  It  is  stated  that  he  inoculated  himself  again 
and  again  from  his  own  pustules  ? — He  kept  up  a  Supply 
of  variolous  matter  on  his  own  arm. 

25.339.  But  did  he  go  on  repeatedly  inoculating  him- 
self from  his  own  pustules  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
is  stated  that  he  used  his  own  pustule  continually,  or 
that  in  the  succcessive  inoculations  he  took  matter  from 
some  of  those  upon  whom  he  was  inoculating. 

25.340.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Would  you  look  further 
to  see  if  that  was  so  ? — Yes,  I  will  do  so.  Then  I  find 
that  Ring  at  page  13  of  his  reply  to  Goldson,  mentions 
regarding  the  repeated  production  of  a  small-pox 
pustule  that :  "  A  late  Professor  at  Edinburgh  used  to 
"  mention  that  an  itinerant  inoculator  practised  this 
"  method  on  himself  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  con- 
"  stant  supply  of  variolous  matter  ;  "  that  may  be  re- 
ferring to  the  same  case,  I  cannot  tell.  Moore  makes  a 
similar  reference  in  a  book  published  by  him  in  1806, 
"  A  Reply  to  Anti-Vaccinists  ;  "  I  assume  it  is  the  same 
case  that  is  referred  to  there.  Schultz  himself  states  in 
the  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  page  122,  in  regard  to 
nurses,  that  "  Nurses  frequently  have  little  pimples, 
"  especially  if  any  of  the  pocky  matter  comes  upon 
"  their  body,  but  without  any  fever."  He  refers  there 
to  nurses  nursing  small-pox  children  with  the  pustules 
in  contact  with  the  body.  Maitland  mentions  the  same 
thing  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Method  of  Inoculating 
"  Small-pox  "  (second  edition).  Tou  may  recollect  that 
he  performed  variolous  inoculation  on  six  Newgate 
prisoners,  and  he  used  one  of  them  for  a  nurse.  He 
states  that  the  second  case  this  nurse  attended  was  a 
boy  of  10  years  of  age,  with  whom  she  slept ;  she  did 
not  get  infection  "though,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "I  once 
"  saw  some  heats  and  little  pimples  upon  her  as  nurses 
"  commonly  have  under  such  confinements." 

I  adduce  these  statements  to  shew  exactly  what  could 
be  produced  in  persons  who  were  acknowledged  to  be 
entirely  protected  against  any  constitutional  infection. 

25.341.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
pimples  Maitland  referred  to  were  of  a  kind  and  nature 
that  could  not  have  been  produced  upon  the  same  nurse 
simply  by  confinement  if  she  had  not  been  in  contact 
with  a  small-pox  patient  ? — Yes  ;  some  of  the  writers 
state  that  the  matter  of  these  pimples  produced  small- 
pox when  it  was  used  for  inoculation. 

25.342.  From  the  nurses  P — No,  not  specifically  from 
these  nurses,  but  from  other  examples  in  that  group, 
which  I  have  just  given. 

25.343.  We  were  upon  the  point  of  the  nurses  for  the 
moment,  and  you  told  us,  I  think,  that  in  the  case  quoted 
there  were  pimples  such  as  commonly  are  produced 
upon  nurses  under  such  a  condition  of  confinement ;  as 
far  as  I  understand,  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  small-pox  ? — It  is  confinement  in  smalk-pox  cases 
that  he  is  dealing  with. 

25.344.  Do  you  gather  from  that  that  they  were 
pimples  of  a  nature  that  could  not  have  been  produced 
upon  a  nurse  who  was  not  in  contact  with  a  small-pox 
patient  ? — Yes,  I  gather  that.  You  see  Maitland  there 
was  discussing  the  value  of  variolous  inoculation  which 
was  then  just  being  introduced.  He  was  describing  the 
effects  of  the  inoculation  in  those  Newgate  cases,  and  he 
was  endeavouring  to  show  how  far  they  were  protected 
from  small-pox  by  the  operation  he  had  been  perform- 
ing; and  in  order  to  avoid  over-stating  his  case  he 
mentions  that  though  this  nurse  slept  with  a  small-pox 
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patient  without  being  infected,  yet  some  heat  and 
pimples  were  produced  upon  her. 

25  345.  Not  pimples  of  any  extraordinary  character, 
or  any  particular  nature,  as  I  understand  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Maitland  looked  upon  them  as  pimples 
of  a  variolous  nature. 

25.346.  You  think  that  is  clearly  so  ?— I  am  quite 
sure 'that  that  was  his  view  looking  at  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case  which  he  is  making. 

Then  we  come  to  the  inoculation  test  itself.  I  wish, 
in  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  inoculation  test,  to 
refer  to  the  extent  to  which  the  test  was  practised  in 
early  times. 

25.347.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  test  as  applied  to 
persons  who  had  been  vaccinated  ? — Quite  so. 

Out  of  Marshall's  423  cases,  of  which  127  had  been 
done  with  lymph  from  Clark's  cow  in  Kentish  Town,  and 
the  remainder  with  the  Bumpus'  lymph  supplied  to  Jen- 
aer,  211  were  inoculated,  and  all  were  found  protected. 

25.348.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Where  is  that  recorded  ?— I  was 
coming  to  the  dates  afterwards.  I  wanted  just  to  give 
the  numbers  first,  and  then  go  a  little  more  into  the 
details  of  the  cases  afterwards  ;  hut  I  can  give  you  the 
reference.  It  is  recorded  in  the  "  London  Medical 
"  Review,"  Volume  3,  for  March  1800,  and  the  quotation 
is  given  by  Dr.  Creighton  at  page  129  of  his  work, 
"  Jenner  and  Vaccination." 

25.349.  By  whom  is  the  article  ? — I  have  the  Review 
here.  I  expect  it  is  recorded  in  one  of  Jenner's  papers 
and  that  that  is  its  origin.  I  see  that  Creighton  does 
not  state  it,  but  no  doubt  I  can  find  it. 

25.350.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  they  not  men- 
tioned in  Jenner's  second  paper? — I  think  that  is  so. 

25.351.  I  think  the  matter  which  you  have  spoken  of 
as  ohtained  from  Tanner's  cow  is  there  spoken  of  as 
obtained  "from  this  county"  ?— I  am  pretty  sure  that 
it  is  in  Jenner's  second  paper. 

25.352.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  given  upon  the  authority 
of  anyone  but  Marshall  ? — I  would  suppose  not ;  it  was 
Marshall  who  did  the  tests. 

25.353.  I  suppose  your  reference  is  to  Marshall's 
second  letter,  which  is  on  page  257  of  Volume  2  of 
Crookshank  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  reference ; 
it  is  in  the  second  paragraph  at  page  256,  "I  have 
"  already  subjected  211  of  my  patients  to  the  action  of 
"  the  variolous  matter,  but  every  one  resisted  it."  The 
last  five  words  are  in  italics. 

25.354.  (Chain-man.)  Does  that  imply  that  it  did  not 
produce  even  a  local  pustule  ? — I  have  only  the  general 
statement  that  "  every  one  resisted  it."  In  some  cases 
you  get  further  details.  In  the  meantime  I  was  rather 
dealing  with  large  numbers  than  with  the  indi  vidual 
details. 

25.355.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Is  Marshall  considered'an  autho- 
rity?— Marshall  is  simply  known  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  subject  from  his  numerous  letters  to  Jenner  and 
from  the  voyage  be  made  along  the  Mediterranean 
extending  the  practice  of  vaccination  in  Sicily  and 
Malta,  and  in  a  number  of  places,  amongst  them,  I 
think,  Constantinople. 

25.356.  I  ask  you  the  question,  because  I  notice  that 
in  Crookshank's  book  on  the  "  History  and  Pathology 
"  of  Vaccination  "  it  says  that  Joseph  Marshall  and 
John  Walker  "  procured  medical  diplomas  from  the 
"  indulgent  University  of  Leyden,  and  being  low  in 
"  fame  and  pocket  made  application  to  Dr.  Jenner  and 
"  obtained  his  sanction  to  a  very  useful  project "  ? 
— Tes,  it  is  Professor  Crookshank  who  makes  that 
statement. 

25.357.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  not  that  quoted  from  Moore  ? 
— The  reference  is  to  Moore's  "History  and  Practice 
"  of  Vaccination,"  page  264  :  I  have  not  got  Moore's 
hook  here. 

25.358.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Medical  diplomas  were  not 
legally  required  for  medical  men  at  that  time,  were 
they  ? — No  diplomas  were  needed  till  1815,  and  many 
excellent  men  had  not  got  them — I  will  make  a  note  of 
the  statement  regarding  Marshall,  and  see  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  see  it  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Crookshank,  and  in  the  foot-note  he  refers  to 
Moore's  "History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,"  page 
264. 

The  second  series  of  cases  in  large  numbers  was  Wood- 
"ville's.  In  his  "  Observations,"  of  which  the  preface  is 
dated  July  1st,  1800,  he  states  that  in  addition  to  the 


cases  published  in  his  "  Reports  of  a  Series  of  Inocula-  Mr.  J.  C. 

"  tions,"  and  which  we  discussed  on  the  last  occasion,  McVail,  M.D. 

more  than  1,000  had  been  tested.    His  statement  is   

"  More  than  1,000  of  these  who  had  undergone  the  new  14  Dec.  1891. 

"  inoculation  have  been  put  to  the  same  test,  and  the  

"  like  result  has  been  experienced." 

25.359.  (Chairman.)  By  "the  like  result"  does  he 
mean  that  there  was  no  result? — By  "  the  like  result  " 
there  he  means  the  same  result  as  he  had  recorded  in 
his  "  Series  of  Inoculal  ions,"  and  I  would  just  point  out 
to  you  that,  of  the  500  cases  which  he  had  dune  first, 
he  tested  400,  and  many  of  the  400  were  small-pox 
cases.  He  now  says  that  in  his  next  1,000  he  got  the 
same  result.  That  is,  he  got  the  same  result  by  testing 
cow-pox  as  he  had  got  by  testing  small-pox. 

25.360.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  he  give  the  same  details 
of  the  1,000  cases  as  he  does  of  the  others? — What  I 
have  quoted  is  all  he  gives. 

25.361.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  the  interval 
between  that  statement  and  the  publication  of  the  500 
cases  ? — The  500  cases  were  published  in  May  1799, 
and  the  date  of  the  preface  of  his  "  Observations"  is 
July  1st,  1800;  that  is  15  months  later.  The  1,00C 
cases  are  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  dealt  with 
in  his  first  publication. 

25.362.  It  does  not  say,  does  it,  that  the  1,000  cases 
were  after  the  publication  of  the  500? — the  400  might 
have  been  selected  from  the  1,000,  might  they  not? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

25.363.  Unless  he  states  somewhere  that  those  400 
cases  were  the  first  cases  he  had  to  deal  with,  might 
it  not  be  so  ? — When  he  talks  of  their  being  in  addition 
to  the  first  400  tests  he  means  that  they  are  in  addition 
to  those  recorded  in  the  first  series. 

25.364.  Does  he  say  that  they  are  subsequent  cases  to  < 
the  first  400  ? — He  does  not  say  they  are  subsequent, 

but  he  says  they  are  in  addition. 

25.365.  That  leaves  it  doubtful,  and  possibly  they 
might  have  been  concurrent  ? — I  will  read  the  passage ; 
it  is  at  page  25  of  his  "Observations  on  Cow  Pox": 
"  In  order  to  show  that  those  who  had  under  gone 
"  the  cow-pox  resisted  the  infection  of  the  small-pox,  I 
"  observed  in  my  Reports  that  upwards  of 400  of  the  pa- 
"  tientswhohad  received  the  former  disease  were  after- 
"  wards  inoculated  for  the  latter,  which  in  no  instance 
"  was  produced;  though  more  than  100  of  the  patients 
"  had  the  vaccine  disease  so  very  slightly,  it  neither 
"  produced  any  perceptible  indisposition  nor  pustules. 
"  In  addition  to  this,  I  can  now  say  that  more  than 
"  1,000  of  those  who  had  undergone  the  new  inocula- 
"  tion  have  been  put  to  the  same  test,  and  that  the 
"  like  result  has  been  experienced." 

25.366.  That  looks  as  if  they  were  subsequent  ? — 
Yes. 

25.367.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  read  the  passage  in 
which  he  records  the  results  of  inoculation  of  such  cases 
as  were  inoculated  in  his  first  series  ? — He  does  not 
record  it,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  one  passage ;  the 
references  to  it  are  scattered  all  through. 

25.368.  On  page  136  of  Volume  2  of  Crookshank 
there  is  this  quotation  from  Woodville's  Reports  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  correct :  "  All  the  above  patients 
"  inoculated  since  the  6th  of  March  have  subsequently 
"  had  variolous  matter  inserted  in  their  arms  except 
"  the  two  Ariells,  but  it  produced  no  disorder  "  ? — Yes  ; 
but  to  find  out  how  many  cases  that  statement  covers 
you  have  to  go  carefully  back  till  you  come  to  a  previous 
note,  where  he  makes  a  reference  to  others.  Just  now 
and  then  he  inserts  a  note  which  only  refers  to  those 
which  he  had  discussed  since  the  previous  note.  I_f  you 
look  at  the  foot  of  page  100,  for  instance,  you  will  find 
that  the  passage  you  have  quoted  does  not  refer  to 
all  the  cases  before  that.  In  regard  to  Woodville's 
first  case  it  says  on  page  100:  "The  variolous  in- 
'"  oculation  produced  considerable  inflammation,  which 
"  gradually  disappeared  after  the  fifth  day."  Then  in 
the  middle  of  page  101  it  says  of  the  second  case  :  "  She 
"  was  this  day  inoculated  with  variolous  matter."  Then 
a  few  lines  lower  down,  "the  variolous  matter  pro- 
"  duced  no  redness  whatever."  "  Her  sister,  Mary 
"  Payne,  was  also  subjected  to  the  same  test,  but 
"  neither  of  them  have  since  taken  the  disease."  Then 
at  page  102,  with  regard  to  the  third  case,  the  patient 
was  well  exposed  to  the  effluvia  of  small-pox  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first  two  cases.  And  all  through  Wood- 
ville's Reports  you  get  here  and  there  references  to 
groups  of  cases.    For  example,  in  regard  to  case  15  on 
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Mr.  J.  C.      page  107,  he  states  that  there  was  ''no other  effect  than 
McVail.M.D.   "  a  little  redness  of  two  or  three  days' duration  " ;  in 
■  regard  to  the  16th  case  he  simply  says  it  "  produced 

14  Dec.  1992.  n0  effect  ";  in  regard  to  the  17th  he  says,  "  a  little 
"  redness,  which  disappeared  in  two  days,"  and  in 
regard  to  the  20th  he  says  it  "produced  no  effect." 

25.369.  Have  you  reckoned  up  the  total  of  the  200 
oases  to  ascertain  how  many  were  subsequently  in- 
oculated ? — Yes,  they  were  all  inoculated.  I  have  got 
the  dates  of  the  inoculations  so  far  as  they  are  given. 
It  is  only  in  the  earlier  cases  that  the  dates  were  given. 
J  ao  not  know  whether  this  is  what  is  in  your  mind, 
but  I  observe  that  Professor  Orookshank,  in  answer  to 
Question  11,185,  makes  quite  a  correct  quotation  from 
Pearson's  letter  which  he  sent  out  on  the  12th  of  March, 
and  in  that  letter  Pearson  states  that  60  had  been 
inoculated.  But,  of  course,  that  was  up  to  the  12th 
of  March,  and  if  you  look  through  the  reports  them- 
selves you  will  find  that,  ultimately,  practically  the 
whole  200  were  inoculated. 

25.370.  Except  the  Ariell  cases  ? — Tes,  there  are  one 
or  two  exceptions  ;  in  regard  to  inoculation  being  a  test 
there  are  two  or  three  that  have  to  be  left  out  of  account. 
For  instance,  Nos.  8  and  9  in  my  Table  B.  were  in- 
oculated the  day  before  they  were  vaccinated,  and  two 
or  three  were  done  on  the  fifth  day.  (See  Appendix 
III.,  Table  B.  ;  pages  619-22.)  But  if  you  come  to  Nos.  9 
and  10  in  my  table  the  dates  of  the  inoculation  test 
were  in  succession,  the  I4th  day  (that  is  Mundy's 
case),  the  25th  day.  the  16th  day,  the  13th  day ;  and 
then  the  next  was  a  case  of  small-pox — on  the  first  day 
it  was  inoculated  and  vaccinated  the  same  day.  The 
next  case  again  was  on  the  first  day,  the  next  was  on  the 
22nd  day,  the  next  on  the  10th  day;  that  is  No.  17  in 
my  list.  Then  the  19th  case  was  done  on  the  22nd 
day,  the  20th  case  was  done  on  the  23rd  day,  the  21st 
case  was  done  on  the  18th  day,  the  22nd  case  on  the 
20th  day,  and  the  23rd  also  on  the  20th  day. 

25.371.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  like  to  put  that  table 
in  as  part  of  your  evidence  ? — I  might  make  a  table 
which  I  could  put  in  as  evidence,  but  what  I  was 
about  to  say  at  the  moment  was  that  whenever  you  get 
past  these  early  cases  you  get  no  account  of  the  dates. 
I  am  only  giving  you  those  cases  because  there  are 
Tery  few  dates  given  altogether.  In  all  the  cases, 
subsequent  to  the  29th,  of  my  table,  you  do  not  get 
the  date  of  the  test.  After  that  you  have  merely  the 
general  remark  with  regard  to  some  of  them  that  they 
had  been  "  since  inoculated,"  or  "  afterwards  inocu- 
"  lated,"  or  "  subsequently  inoculated." 

■25,372.  The  general  result  was  that  none  of  them 
took  small-pox  ? — Tes,  that  was  the  general  result,  and 
Woodville  gives  a  number  of  notes  in  regard  to  some 
of  them,  such  as  I  have  given.  "  No  other  effect  than  a 
little  redness,"  and  so  on. 

25.373.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Of  those' 200  cases  you  reckon 
that  about  109  had  an  eruption  and  91  had  not  as  the 
result  of  their  previous  inoculation  ? — Yes  ;  only  91  of 
them  I  would  with  absolute  certainty  take  as  being 
examples  of  the  variolous  test.  91  had  no  eruption, 
but  in  going  through  the  200  there  were  other  30  that 
had  five  pimples  or  less,  and  I  feel  I  am  giving  away 
something  when  I  exclude  those  30  altogether. 

25.374.  Can  you  refer  us  to'  any  other  body  of  cases  of 
the  same  extent  and  set  forth  with  the  same  precision 
as  Woodville's  ? — I  was  going  to  give  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get. 

25.375.  Does  such  a  body  exist  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
you  can  get  the  cases  in  such  detail,  but  that  is  the  sec- 
tion of  evidence  I  was  coming  to,  and  as  I  go  on  with 
my  evidence  you  will  see  what  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
and  with  what  detail. 

25.376.  Is  there  any  other  so  complete  and  consider- 
able as  the  set  of  cases  published  by  Woodville  ? — Not 
perhaps,  as  a  set  of  cases,  but  you  get  statements  which 
perhaps  the  Commission  may  think  of  equal  importance 
or  of  greater  importance,  though  they  are  not  tabulated 
in  the  same  way.  I  shall  produce  those  statements  and 
let  the  Commission  judge  as  to  their  comparative 
value. 

25.377.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  mean  state- 
ments such  as  Woodville  makes  with  regard  to  the 
other  thousand  cases  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  some  cases  with 
more  detail. 

Tho  next  group  of  cases  to  which  I  wish  to  refer 
just  in  order  to  show  the  large  numbers  tested,  and 
not  with  the  intention  of  going  into  detail  just  now,  is 


Willan's.  At  page  13  of  his  book  on  "  Vaccine  In- 
"  oculation  "  Willan  makes  this  general  statement  : 
''If  the  numbers  vaccinated,  by  private  practitioners 
"  could  be  laid  before  the  public,  and  their  success 
"  ascertained,  we  should,  I  am  convinced,  obtain  a 
' 1  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  advantages  of  vacci- 
"  nation.  On  making  an  inquiry  with  this  view  of 
"  the  medical  gentlemen  whom  I  have  had  the 
"  pleasure  to  meet  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
"  months,  I  have  learned  that  those  mentioned  below  " 
(and  then  he  gives  a  long  alphabetical  list  of  medical 
men)  "  have  vaccinated  more  than  18,000  persons  who 
"  have  since  remained  free  from  the  small-pox,  though 
"  most  of  them  were  afterwards  either  inoculated  with 
"  variolous  matter,  or  exposed  at  different  periods  to 
"  contagion."  That  is  a  general  statement,  but  I  shal1 
have  to  refer  to  Willan  again,  for  he  goes  into  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  detail.  I  may  mention  just  now  that 
Willan  states  that  he  saw  180  tests  himself,  and  he  gives 
a  plate  showing  the  greatest  result  of  the  tests — the 
greatest  local  effect  produced  in  the  180  cases  which 
he  himself  witnessed.  Then  Cross  states  in  his  book 
on  the  Norwich  epidemic  in  1819  that  several  hundreds 
were  tested  at  that  time  in  the  Course  of  that  epidemic. 
There  are  other  groups  of  10,  20,  40,  and  60  cases 
recorded  in  the  medical  journals. 

25,378.  By  names  of  authority  ? — Yes,  I  have  the 
names  of  the  authorities  here. 

Leaving  the  general  statements  I  now  proceed  to 
details.  We  have  a  little  detail  given  in  a  work  by  Hill, 
surgeon,  of  Portsea,  called  "  Experiments  proving 
"  "Vacciolation  or  Cow-Pox  Inoculation,  to  be  a  per- 
"  '  manent  Security  against  Small-Pox;"  he  gives  details 
of  10  cases  variolated  at  certain  intervals;  the  first  at 
6-2  months,  the  second  at  2  months  19  days,  the  third 
at  2  months  11  days,  the  fourth  at  9  months,  the  fifth 
about  a  year  (the  sixth  and  seventh  were  tested  by  other 
people),  the  eighth  and  ninth  at  5  months,  the  tenth  at 
3  years  and  5  months  after  vacciolation.  There  was 
a  local  result,  but  he  does  not  dream  of  its  being 
evidence  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  former  vaccination. 
He  says :  "  In  all  the  preceding  experiments  it  is 
"  remarkable  that  very  early  inflammation  took  place, 
"  and  that  the  punctured  part  rose  above  the  suiface 
"  of  the  skin  in  24  hours  after  the  insertion  of  the 
"  matter.  In  Mr.  Gain's  child,  as  early  as  12  hours 
"  from  variolation,  inflammation  and  elevation  had 
"  both  taken  place."  Then  he  adds  a  little  later: 
"  This  early  inflammation  served  to  confirm  me  in  my 
"  opinion  that  fheir  habits  were  impervious  to  variolous 
"  matter  in  the  way  of  inoculation,  and  their  resisting 
"  the  casual  small -pox  certainly  proves  that  they  were 
"  rendered  insusceptible  of  it  by  the  previous  vacciola- 
"  tion  "  (he  calls  it  '"vacciolation"  :  the  term"  vaccina- 
"  tion"  had  not  been  universally  adopted  then).  You 
observe  there  that  Hill  refers  to  the  earlier  course  of 
events  which  I  have  led  evidence  to  show  was  what, 
in  the  days  of  small-pox  inoculation,  was  held  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  insusceptibility  of  the  body  to  inocula- 
tion—-the  shortened  cycle,  the  quick  course,  and  so  on. 

Then  Tierney  (afterwards  Sir  Matthew  Tierney) 
in  a  letter  to  Jenner,  which  is  to  be  found  at  page 
25  of  Jenner's  "  Continuation  of  Facts  and  Observa- 
•'  tions,"  writes  as  follows  (I  may  say  that  he  had  been 
vaccinating  in  the  Navy)  : — "  After  all  these  symptoms 
"  had  subsided  and  the  arms  were  well,  I  inoculated 
"  four  of  the  number  with  variolous  matter  taken 
' '  from  a  patient  in  another  regiment.  In  each  of  these 
"  it  was  inserted  several  times  under  the  cuticle,  pro- 
"  ducing  slight  inflammation  on  the  second  or  third  day 
"  and  always  disappearing  before  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
"  except  in  one,  who  had  the  cow-pox  in  Gloucestershire 
"  before  he  joined  us,  and  who  also  received  it  at  this 
"  time  by  inoculation.  In  this  man  the  puncture 
"  inflamed,  and  his  arm  was  much  sorer  than  frcra  the 
"  insertion  of  the  cow-pox  virus,  but  there  was  no  pain 
"  in  the  axilla,  nor  could  any  constitutional  affection 
"  be  observed."  You  see  here  again  Tierney  speaks  of 
the  early  results  which  were  an  evidence  not  of 
susceptibility  but  of  insusceptibility. 

In  the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  Volume  2, 
page  403,  it  is  stated  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holt  tested  six 
cases  after  three  weeks'  interval.  He  was  alarmed  on 
the  third  day  by  inflammation,  and  he  adds,  "  but  in 
"  two  or  three  days  the  whole  disappeared  without  any 
"  pustule  being  formed."  Holt,  as  I  have  stated,  got 
his  lymph  from  Abernethy,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
got  it  from  the  hospital  from  Woodville  in  the  summer 
of  1799  after  the  publication  of  the  Reports,  and  after 
Woodville  had  written  to  the  Journal  advising  nobody 
to  take  lymph  except  from  mild  cases. 
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In  Volume  3,  at  page  235,  Stewart's  cases  are  re- 
ferred to.  I  mentioned  that  Stewart  had  43  cases, 
and  he  vaccinated  one  case  on  the  first  of  November 
and  tested  it  on  the  16th  of  December.  On  the  16th  of 
December  "  active  variolous  matter  "  was  inserted — on 
the  46th  day  after  vaccination.  This  was  followed  by 
inflammation,  which  at  first  suggested  small-pox,  but 
disappeared  in  five  days.  There  was  no  indisposition, 
nor  were  there  pustules.  Then  there  is  another  case 
which  he  tested  ;  the  test  was  applied  on  the  22nd  day  ; 
it  was  "inoculated  with  variolous  matter  without 
effect;"  and  on  the  35th  day  again  "limpid  variolous 
"  matter  was  inserted  into  both  arms,  but  no  disease 
"  ensued."  Then  he  tested  a  third  case  on  the  18th 
day  with  "  active  variolous  matter,"  and  on  the  24th 
day  he  states  that  the  patient  "has  not  taken  the 
infection."    Stewart's  matter  was  got  Irom  Pearson. 

At  page  349  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "Medical 
"  and  Physical  Journal"  Shorter's  cases  are  given. 
There  were  three  of  them ;  they  were  inoculated  six 
months  after  vaccination,  and  had  a  considerable  local 
result,  but  there  was  no  axillary  trouble  nor  eruption. 
You  may  recollect  that  it  was  Shorter  who  wrote  to 
Jenner  about  his  cases  and  said  that  at  first  he  had 
thought  that  the  inflammation  was  evidence  poiutiug  to 
variolous  infection  and  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  cow-pox 
inoculation  as  a  protection  against  small-pox ;  but 
Jenner  replied  (the  correspondence  is  published  at 
page  349).  and  Snorter  was  satisfied  ;  the  entirely  local 
nature  of  the  results  and  the  absence  of  eruptions 
satisfied  Shorter  that  Jenner  was  right,  that  the  cases 
had  been  protected. 

The  Eeverend  W.  Finch,  of  St.  Helen's,  tested 
20  cases,  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  at  page 
419  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Medical  and  Physical 
"  Journal."  His  lymph  was  got  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Holt,  who  had  got  it  from  Aberiiethy,  who  had  got  it 
from  Woodville  in  the  summer.  His  statement  is,  "  All 
"  entirely  resisted  its  infection,"  but  he  describes  local 
inflammation  and  so  on.  The  cases  had  been  vaccinated 
in  the  end  of  November  1799,  and  were  tested  in  the 
following  February. 

25,379.  {Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  He  says  they  all  entirely 
resisted  its  infection;  how  many  cases  does  that  apply 
to  ? — He  tested  20,  and  he  says  they  all  entirely  resisted 
its  infection.  The  interval  there  was  four  months,  and 
the  matter  was  hospital  matter,  taken  after  Woodville 
had  wakened  up  to  the  nature  of  his  eruptive  cases, 
and  after  his  letter  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  journal,  page  22,  we 
come  to  Kelson's  cases.  Kelson  early  in  the  spring 
of  1799  got  matter  from  Pearson,  and  started  two 
stocks.  The  interval  before  the  test  is  not  stated,  but 
it  was  evidently  short.  I  judge  that  from  the  language  ; 
I  have  not  got  the  exact  statement.  Professor  Michael 
Foster  mentioned  this  afternoon  that  it  was  Kelson  who 
had  got  the  two  classes  of  result,  variolous  and  vaccinal, 
from  the  same  matter.  That  is  quite  so.  Of  the  two 
series  of  cases  which  Kelson  started  apparently  with  the 

Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  ] 


same  matter,  one  turned  out  to  bo  variolous  and  the  cUier      Mr  J  C 
turned  out  to  be  vaccinal;  that  is  my  reading  of  them.  McVail,M  D 

Only  two  succeeded  with  all  the  matter  that  he  had.    In   - 

the  variolous  series  he  stopped  using  the  matter  when  he    14  Dec.  1892. 

saw  the  pustules  coming  out.    He  inoculated  a  man  and  — — 

a  little  girl ;  the  man  evidently  got  variola,  and  the  littlo 

girl  vaccinia,  and  as  I  say  he  entirely  stopped  the 

series  from  the  man,  and  used  the  stock  from  the  little 

girl.    With  regard  to  that  stock  he  says,  "In  no  one 

"  instance   did   eruptions  occur  in  upwards  of  ]00 

"  patients  from  two  weeks  old  to  80  years."  He 

stopped  his  vaccinations  in  the  summer,  but  in  the 

autumn  of  1799  he  got  more  virus  from  Pearson  and 

did  as  many  more  ;  he  tested  40  cases  and  also  severely 

exposed  them  ;  these  cases  were  evidently  vaccinal  ;  hu 

had  stopped  the  variolous  cases  altogether ;  he  had 

ceased  using  that  strain  of  matter  and  onlv  went  on 

with  the  cases  that  produced  no  eruption.    As  I  say  he 

tested  40  of  these  cases  and  his  statement  with  regard 

to  the  result  of  the  test  is  this:  "Nothing  ensued 

"  except  local  superficial  inflammation  for  the  first  six 

"  or  seven  days."    Again  you  have  inflammation  dying 

away  in  a  few  days,  which  in  the  last  century  would 

have  been  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  insusceptibility  to 

constitutional  small-pox. 

25.380.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Do  I  understand  that  ho  got 
different  results  from  the  same  lymph? — Yes,  that  was 
what  Professor  Michael  Foster  referred  to.  Kelson 
does  not  go  into  the  details  as  to  whether  he  got  one 
thread  or  two,  or  bits  of  thread,  but  he  speaks  of  it  as 
the  same  matter.  He  tried  it  on  a  number  of  cases  • 
he  does  not  say  how  many,  and  only  two  succeeded  ; 
in  one  case,  that  of  the  man,  there  were  eruptions, 
until  he  stopped  using  it,  and  on  the  other  patient,  the 
girl,  there  was  not  a  spot  all  the  time  ;  and  be  went  on 
with  this  second  lot  of  matter  and  gave  up  the  other 
altogether.  He  vaccinated  200  in  all,  and  he  says  that 
besides  testing  these  40  "most  of  the  others"  whom  he 
vaccinated  were  tested,  but  he  does  not  say  the  number 
precisely. 

In  Volume  4,  page  428,  there  is  a  reference  to 
Barry,  of  Cork.  In  April  1800  (I  get  the  date  from  the 
"  Medical  Journal,"  Volume  3,  page  504)  Barry  of 
Cork  asked  Bradley  for  vaccine  matter.  He  got  it,  and 
he  records  the  result.  His  cases,  which  were  250  in 
number,  of  which  only  three  had  had  eruptions,  were 
tested  in  12  instances  with  fresh  matter.  This  matter 
was  "  from  a  child  covered  with  variolous  eruptions  in 
"  a  state  of  suppuration.  The  punctures  after  looking 
"  inflamed  for  three  or  four  days  withered  without 
"  forming  a  pustule."  You  have  there  again  the  in- 
flammation for  three  or  four  days  and  then  dying 
away. 

25.381.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  was  the  source 
of  his  matter  ? — He  got  the  matter  from  Bradley,  but 
he  does  not  say  where  Bradley  got  it  from.  Bradley, 
you  will  remember,  was  the  oditor  of  the  "  Medical  and 
"  Physical  Journal." 

t  February  1893,  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Mr.  John  Oheistie  McVa 
McVail,M.D. 

— —  25,382.  (Chairman.)  You  wish,  I  believe,  to  refer  to 

1  Feb.  1893.  some  questions  in  your  last  day's  evidence  ? — Yes. 

25.383.  Beginning  with  Question  25,286,  I  under- 
stand?—Yes.  At  Questions  25,286-90  the  Petworth 
cases  are  dealt  with.  These  are  referred  to  in  the 
"Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  Volume  III.,  pages 
98,  99,  and  412.  Dr.  Collins  asked  the  nature  of  the 
eruptions  in  the  Petworth  cases,  the  source  of  the 
lymph,  and  whether  it  was  cow-pox  lymph  pure  and 
simple.  I  replied  that  in  my  opinion  the  eruptions 
were  variolous,  and  that  the  lymph  was  recorded 
as  having  origiuated  in  Pearson's  cow  in  March  1799, 
not  in  the  Woodville  lymph,  and  that  I  did  not 
know  whether  the  eruptions  were  due  to  aerial  infec- 
tion or  due  to  some  error  connected  with  ihe  lymph. 
In  the  journal  in  question  Pearson  is  arguing,  as  I 
before  stated,  that  cow-pox  can  exceptionally  cause 
variolous-like  eruptions,  that  "  the  genuine  vaccine 
"  poison  does  occasionally  produce  a  certain  variety  of 
"  the  cow-pock,  characterised  by  the  appearance  of 
"  pustules  like  those  of  the  variola.''  He  had  been 
using  the  stock  of  lymph  from  the  cow  in  question  from 
March  to  October,  and  evidently  without  getting  erup- 
tions. His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  eruptive  cases 
is  not  quite  clear.  At  page  412  he  states  that  the 
eruptions  first  appeared  on  patients  "who  had  been 
"  inoculated  with  matter  taken  not  by  myself,  but  by  a 
"  surgeon  of  unquestionable  accuracy  from  one  of  my 
"  patients  in  the  distinctly  marked  cow-pock,  without 
"  such  eruptions."  But  on  page  99  he  says  his  own 
patient  had  a  few  "red  large  pimples  *  *  *  not 
"  at  all  like  small-pox."  Whether  the  variolous  con- 
tamination came  in  with  his  own  patient,  or  with 
those  inoculated  from  that  patient  by  Keate  (the 
surgeon  referred  to)  must  be  doubtful ;  but  the  matter 
taken  by  Keate  caused  eruptions  in  all  of  five  children 
on  whom  it  was  used.  Moreover  in  all  but  one  of  them 
it  is  noted  "that  in  the  inoculated  part  the  pustule 
"  toas  ragged  at  the  edges  and  flat,  most  resembling  ihe 
"  variolous  pustules."  From  these  cases  matter  was 
sent  to  Petworth,  where  14  children  were  inoculated,  all 
of  whom  had  eruptions.  Andre  (the  Petworth  surgeon) 
describes  the  disease  as  "in  every  shape  resembling 
"  the  small-pox;  the  time  of  sickening,  the  symptoms, 
"  the  eruptions  and  their  maturation  were  the  same." 
From  the  narrative  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  Pet- 
worth cases  were  inoculated  with  small-pox  in  mistake 
for  cow-pox,  and  one  can  narrow  down  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  variolous  matter  to  the  point  at  which  it 
is  left  doubtful,  whether  it  began  with  the  child  operated 
on  by  Pearson,  or  with  the  lancet  used  by  Keate  in 
taking  matter  from  that  child.  But  the  cases  do  not 
show  nor  suggest  that  the  stock  of  lymph  got  by  Pear- 
son from  the  cow  in  March  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
causing  eruptions,  or  had  ever  caused  eruptions  in 
Pearson's  own  hands.  Very  likely  the  Petworth  occur- 
rences had  their  origin  in  a  mistake  connected  with  the 
lancet  used  for  the  operations. 

25.384.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  you  desire  to  amend 
your  answer  to  Question  25,286,  where  you  stated: 

The  Petworth  cases  were  inoculated  with  lymph  that 
"  came  from  the  cow  that  Pearson  had  got  in  March 


,,  M.D.,  further  examined. 

"  1799  "  ? — I  would  desire  to  refer  in  connexion  with 
that  answer  to  the  answer  to  Question  25,288,  where  I 
say:  "  I  have  not  looked  into  the  Petworth  cases  to 
"  see  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  an  aerial 
"  infection;  they  were  either  from  aerial  infection  by 
"  small-pox,  or  else  they  were  inoculated  with  small- 
"  pox."  My  opinion  is  that  they  were  inoculated  with 
small-pox. 

23.385.  Would  it  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  were 
inoculated  with  lymph  that  came  from  the  cow  that 
Pear  son  had  got  in  March  1799  ? — Evidently  they  were 
supposed  to  be  inoculated  with  that  stock  of  lymph ; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  was  not  so  ;  in  my  opinion  Pearson 
was  wrong  in  believing  that  it  had  been  used. 

25.386.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  mistake,  apart 
from  the  results  ? — No. 

25.387.  [Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Might  that  lymph  have 
been  used,  but  some  outward  source  of  infection  lead 
to  the  result? — What  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the 
lymph  was  not  used,  is  that  it  was  not  the  lymph  that 
produced  that  result.  If  you  had  a  lancet  that  had 
been  dipped  in  proper  lymph,  but  had  previously  had 
on  it  some  small-pox  matter,  then  both  would  be 
inserted. 

25.388.  That  is  what  I  mean  P — Yes  ;  but  the  lymph 
which  produced  these  results  was  small-pox  lymph,  I 
have  no  doubt.  Whether  the  lancet  also  inserted 
lymph  from  Pearson's  cow  I  cannot  tell,  but  if  it  did 
it  had  not  the  effect. 

25.389.  {Br.  Collins.)  You  do  not  then  favour  the 
explanation  that  Pearson  suggests,  that  this  was  an 
example  of  cowpox  eruption  P — No. 

25.390.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  you  could  come  to 
anything  further  than  a  general  belief  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  Woodville  and  Pearson  cases  there  is  no 
positive  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ? — No ;  I  think  that 
there  is  a  positive  conclusion  to  be  drawn  in  regard  to 
a  great  many  of  them ;  in  regard  to  the  91  that  had 
no  eruptions  of  the  series  published  by  Woodville  in 
his  Eonorts  on  a  Series  of  Inoculations.  But  this  is 
a  different  stock  of  lymph,  of  course. 

25.391.  Do  you  think  that  among  them  all  there  are 
such  cases  as  would  show  that  the  variolous  test  is  a 
sure  one  P — Yes. 

25.392.  Could  you  indicate  shortly  which  cases  those 
are? — I  think  that  in  the  cases  reported  on  first  by 
Woodville  the  91  might  be  taken  as  representing  the 
variolous  test  applied  to  vaccinated  cases,  the  91  that 
had  no  eruptions  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  threads  issued 
by  Pearson  on  the  12th  of  March  I  think  that  the 
reports  which  were  subsequently  published  as  to  several 
groups  of  cases  that  had  been  inoculated  with  these 
threads  are  also  good  evidence  of  the  power  of  vaccinia 
to  resist  variolation  by  insertion. 

25.393.  You  have,  I  think,  a  number  of  other  cases 
that  you  wish  to  refer  to,  of  which,  I  suppose,  the  evi- 
dence is  less  questionable  P — Yes,  I  have  a  number 
more  which  I  desire  to  refer  to  shortly.  At  Question 
25,334  Professor  Michael  Foster  asked  :—  "  Is  it  possible 
"  that  the  patients  could  have  been  exposed  to  the 
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"  poison  earlier  before  the  vaccination  took  place  P  " 
The  question  there  is,  of  course,  whether  some  of  the 
pustular  sequelae  of  vaccination,  not  resulting  from  vac- 
cination but  following  on  vaccination,  could  be  due 
to  incubation  of  small-pox.  I  see  that  Professor  Crook- 
shank  at  Question  12,048,  in  the  50th  day's  evidence 
I  think,  states  as  to  three  series  of  cases,  Harrup's, 
Evan's,  and  Ward's  cases  that  they  were  in  the  country 
and  that  there  was  no  small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  says  : — "  One  must  compare  that  case  with  the  cases 
"  where  Woodville's  lymph  was  used  in  the  country ; 
"  there  was  no  small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood,  though 
"  there  was  the  same  pustular  eruption,  I  am  speaking 
"  of  Harrup's,  Evans',  and  Wards' cases."  I  have  been 
looking  up  these  cases  and  I  find  that  as  regards 
Harrup's  cases  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  there  was 
no  small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Report.  The  source  of  the  matter  in 
Harrup's  cases,  however,  is  not  stated  and  the 
editor  of  the  journal  (the  "  Medical  Review,"  Vol.  V., 
page  289)  calls  special  attent  on  to  this.  Harrup,  I 
observe,  wrote  again  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Rev  ew, 
but  does  not  return  to  the  subject;  he  dees  not  reply 
t  i  the  editor's  question  as  to  the  source  of  the  lymph. 
However  in  regard  to  these  cases  of  Harrup's  there 
was  no  small-pox  at  the  time.  Then  regarding  Ward's 
cases,  which  occurred  in  Manchest°r,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  small-pox  did  not  then  prevail  there.  Ward 
certainly  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  variolous  matter 
with  which  to  test  his  cases  ;  he  used  variolous  matter 
on  April  the  26th  ;  May  the  5th  ;  May  the  17th  ;  May 
the  23rd,  and  in  July.  All  the  vaccinations  had  been  done 
in  April.  Whether  or  not  small-pox  was  absent  from 
Manchester  in  April,  I  cannot  say ;  there  is  no 
statement  at  all.  But  in  regard  to  Evans's  cases  I  see 
that  they  have  been  looked  on  as  of  some  importance 
and  they  are  given  by  Professor  Crookshank  in  detail 
in  a  table  in  an  Appendix.  Professor  Crookshank 
points  out  that  Evans'  lymph  was  got  from  Addington 
of  Birmingham  who  had  got  his  from  Pearson.  The 
questions  referred  to  are  Questions  11,192,  11,227,  and 
12,048.  I  have  been  looking  into  Evans'  cases,  and  Evans 
says: — '•  Whenever  I  had  it  in  my  power  I  inoculated 
"  one  part  of  a  family  with  vaccine  and  the  other  with 
"  variolous  virus  ;  "  and  just  before  that  he  writes  : — 
"  At  the  same  time  I  inoculated  50  patients  with 
"  variolous  matter,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
"  of  observing  the  different  effects  of  the  two  diseases." 
In  answer  to  Question  11,192  Professor  Crooks' ank 
quotes  the  following  sentence  from  Evans I  had 
"  no  opportunity  of  inoculating  a  greater  number 
"  with  variolous  virus  owing  to  the  parents  of  the 
"  patients  being  so  well  satisfied  with  the  first 
"  inoculation  from  its  similarity  to  the  small-pox." 
I  would  like  to  continue  that  quotation  a  little 
further.  Evans  goes  on  to  say: — "Several  of  the 
"  patients  slept  with  others  who  had  full  crops  of 
"  small-pox  pustules,  witnout  being  in  the  least 
"  affected.  The  cow-pox  patients  had  the  disease  in 
"  every  instance  less  severely  than  those  inocnlated 
"  with  the  small-pox,  although  it  was  communicated  at 
"  the  same  time,  in  the  same  family."  Evidently  Evans 
was  vaccinating  at  a  time  when  small-pox  prevailed,  and 
evidently  he  carried  on  his  practice  in  exactly  such  a 
way  as  would  tend  to  produce  contusion  similiar  to  that 
caused  by  Woodvilleat  the  Small-pox  Hospital  in  the 
later  group  of  cases  in  his  Reports  of  a  Series  of 
Inoculations.  So  that  in  regard  to  these  cases  of  Evans 
I  submit  that  although  they  were  done  in  the  country 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  variolous  infection. 

Then  at  Question  25,335,  Dr.  Collins  asks :  "  How 
many  of  the  200  practitioners  whom  Pearson  supplied 
with  lymph  have  you  been  able  to  find  reports  from  ?" 
and  I  replied  :  "  I  have  given  all  I  have  been  able  to 
"  find;  I  have  not  counted  them,  but  there  are  not 
"  nanny.    I  do  not  think  medical  men  at  that  time  were 
in  the  habit  of  writing  to  journals  unless  they  had 
something  remarkaole  to  write  about."    Well  I  find 
that  in  the  "  Medical  and  PhysicalJournal "  for  October 
1799,  at  page  215,  there  appears  an  article  which  I 
assume  must  have  been  written  in  September;  it  could 
not  be  later,  as  it  appeared  in  October.    In  this  article 
Pearson  says  :  "  In  my  private  practice  not  a  single  case 
with  eruptions  resembling  the  small-pox  has  occurred 
these  last  four  months."  (that  would  be  since  May 
1799  ;  when  Woodville's  Reports  of  a  Series  of  Inocu- 
lations were  published,)  ''and  but  a  small  proportion  with 
"  .anv  eruptions  of  other  kinds."    And  then  I  think 
this  is  important  in  reference  to  the  question  : — "  From 
"  my  correspondents  I  have  not  had.  a  single  case  of 
eruptions  iike  the  variolous,  since  that  of  Dr.  Red- 


"  fearn's  of  Lynn  ;  not  one  of  this  sort  in  Dr.  Kelson's,      Mr.  J.  C. 
"  of  Seveno  iks,  Report  of  about  100  patients;  not  one  McVail,M.U. 

"  in  Dr.  Mitchell's,  of  Chatham,  of  about  50  patients  ;   

"  not  one  in  the  repcrt  of  near  100  patients  from  Dr.     1  Feb.  1893. 

"  Harrison  of  Horncastle,  communicated  to  the  Right  

"  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  and,  in  short,  not  one  case 
"  with  these  eruptions  appear,  in  the  accounts  from  my 
"  other  correspondents."  It  appears  from  this  passage 
that  Pearson  did  have  replies  in  regard  to  far  more  than 
were  published  in  the  medical  journals,  and  that,  until 
the  exception  stated,  fiom  not  one  of  his  correspondente 
did  he  have  any  account  of  variolous  eruptions.  I  think 
that  that  is  very  strong  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
the  view  I  ventured  to  put  before  the  Commission  that 
the  matter  sent  out  by  Pearson  was  vaccinal  and  not 
variolous. 

25.394.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  clear  that  the  correspondents 
he  there  alludes  to  were  necessarily  amongst  the  200 
practitioners  to  whom  he  orig  nally  sent  the  lymph  P 
— I  think  clearly.  This  wati  in  September  and  it 
was  in  March  that  he  had  sent  out  his  lymph  ;  he 
asked  his  correspondents  to  reply,  and  that  letter  had 
been  published  in  the  same  journal,  and  afterwards  he 
writes  to  the  journal  to  state  that  his  correspondents 
had  not  had  one  case  of  variolous  eruption,  except  Red- 
fearn  of  Lynn  ;  and  I  happened  to  make  that  exception 
myself  in  my  previous  evidence. 

25.395.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  There  were  a  great 
number  of  cases  that  must  have  occupied  a  little  time 
between  the  reception  of  the  lymph  and  this  corres- 
pondence P — Yes  ;  they  made  a  report  at  different 
times,  and.  those  who  did  100  cases,  of  course,  would 
probably  be  carrying  on  the  lymph  from  week  to  week 
for  some  time. 

25.396.  (Dr.  Collins).  But,  apart  from  opinion,  does 
Pearson  say  that  the  correspondents  he  is  there 
quoting  are  amongst  the  200  to  whom  he  originally 
sent  the  lymph  ? — He  does  not  say  so.  I  do  not  think 
myself  it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  in  order  to  let 
the  readers  of  the  journal  know  to  what  he  referred. 

25.397.  Most  of  those  who  wrote  to  the  medical 
papers,  I  understand  spoke  of  eruptions  P — I  have  not 
compared  the  number  who  spoke  of  eruptions  with  the 
number  who  did  not ;  but  I  think  they  have  all  been 
given  in  my  evidence. 

25.398.  Did  a  large  number  of  those  who  wrote  to 
the  papers  mention  eruptions  P  —  Those  mentioned 
eruptions  whom  I  have  already  given  in  my  evidence 
as  mentioning  eruptions ;  and  those  whom  I  have 
given  as  not  mentioning  eruptions  did  not  mention 
them.  I  could  only  answer  as  to  the  number  by  simply 
going  back  on  my  evidence  and  counting  them  ;  I 
really  cannot  tell  at  this  moment. 

25.399.  Do  you  now  quote  Pearson  to  suggest  that 
those  who  wrote  to  him  did  not  mention  eruptions  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  given  the  quotation  as  it  appears  in 
the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal  ": — "Not  one 
"  of  this  sort  in  Mr.  Kelson's  of  Sevenoak's  Report 
"  of  about  one  hundred  patients ;  not  one  in  Dr.  Mit- 
"  chell's  of  Chatham,  of  about  50  patients;  not  one  in 
"  the  Report  of  near  one  hundred  patients  from 
•'  Dr.  Harrison  of  Horncastle,  communicated  to  the 
"  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  and,  in  short,  not  one 
"  case  with  these  eruptions  appears  in  the  accounts 
"  from  my  other  correspondents." 

25.400.  Then  while  many  who  wrote  to  the  papers 
mentioned  eruptions,  hardly  any  who  wrote  to  Pearson 
mentioned  eruptions  ;  is  that  so  ? — It  is  a  question  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  many ;  I  do  not  think 
many  wrote  to  the  papers. 

25.401.  I  think  it  would  be  valuable  if  you  could  tell 
the  Commission  what  proportion  there  were  ? — I  could 
do  so  by  simply  looking  back  through  my  evidence  and 
and  jotting  down  the  number,  certainly. 

25.402.  (Chairman.)  Might  it  be  held  that  those  who 
had  eruptions  acquired  small-pox  by  infection  before  or 
during  the  vaccination  period ;  and  that  those  who 
had  not  eruptions  were  simply  vaccinated  without  ar.y 
admixture  of  variolous  matter  ? — I  shall  look  back 
upon  that  point  and  bring  it  up  again  at  the  next 
meeting.    (See  Question  25,505.) 

25.403.  It  would  be  well  if  you  could  complete,  even 
by  your  recollection,  the  general  impression  that  you 
have  now  P* — I  do  not  know  on  which  day's  evidence  it 
is.  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  the  day's  evidence  with 
me  in  which  I  entered  upon  the  subject ;  it  is  several 
days  ago.    I  may  mention  just  now  that  I  have  beec 

*  See  Question  23,511.— J.  C.  McV. 
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Mr.  J.  C.      looking  in  the  journals  for  some  of  these  cases  men- 
McVail,M.D.  -fcioned  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  this  extract  that  I  have 
given.    Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Chatham,  he  mentioned,  and 
1      J. 18 _3*  Harrison,  of  llorncastle.    I  have  not  been  able  to 

-  anything  from  thes~>  two  in  either  the  "Medical 

"and  Physical  Journal"  or  the  "London  Medical 
"  Eeview,"  which  were  the  two  papers  that  were  mostly 
circulated  among  medical  men  then ;  aud  in  which  all 
the  other  cases  are  reported.  Whether  these  are 
reported  elsewhere  I  do  not  know,  but  if  they  are 
not,  then  it  suggests  that  very  likely  there  were  many 
others  in  the  same  position.  If  I  had  had  time  I  would 
have  looked  into  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
for  the  cases  of  Harrison  of  Horncastle,  because  Dr. 
Pearson  states  that  they  were  communicated  to  the 
.Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  I  think  that  at  that 
time  he  was  President  of  the  Koyal  Society ;  sc  that  I 
can  conceive  they  may  be  there. 

The  next  point  is  at  Questions  25,339-40,  with 
regard  to  a  surgeon  of  the  Edinburgh  Pock  Institution 
repeatedly  inoculating  himself  from  his  own  pustules. 
I  have  looked  up  the  report,  and  I  find  there  is  no 
statement  as  to  whether  the  inoculator  used  matter 
from  his  own  arm  again  and  again ;  or  whether  he 
applied  to  variolous  pustules  on  the  arm  of  someone 
else  for  the  renewal  of  the  matter  on  his  own  arm.  I 
Bee  that  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  London  Medical 
"  Review,"  at  page  78,  there  is  a  reference  to  "  Simmon's 
"  Medical  Journal  "  in  1786,  in  which  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  statement  by  a  writer  named  Wright  "  that 
"  local  small-pox  symptoms  will  exist,  and  matter 
"  sufficient  be  generated  from  communication  with 
"  others,  from  which  the  disease  may  be  again  com- 
"  municated,  notwithstanding  the  patient  had  gone 
"  through  the  disease  23  years  before  ;"  and  Seaton 
quotes  Jenner  to  the  effect  that  :  "  Upon  the  skin  of 
"  every  human  being  that  possesses  a  more  than  ordi- 
"  nary  share  of  irritability  the  insertion  of  the  vario- 
"  lous  virus,  whether  the  person  had  previously  had 
"  the  cow-pox  or  small-pox,  will  produce  either  a 
"  pustule  or  a  vesicle  capable  of  communicating  the 
"  small-pox,  and  frequently  attended  with  extensive 
"  inflammation."  That  quotation  is  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Boddington  in  Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  volume  1, 
page  445. 

The  next  point  refers  to  Questions  25,356-7  ;  I 
promised  to  look  up  the  facts  about  Marshall  and 
Walker  in  Moore's  book.  The  difference  (and  it  is 
not  of  very  great  importance)  between  Moore  and 
Crookshank  is  this :  that  Moore  does  not  himself 
Bay  that  Joseph  Marshall  and  John  Walker  had 
procured  medical  diplomas.  Moore  begins  his  state- 
ment in  this  way:  "Joseph  Marshall  and  John 
"  Walker  had,  it  is  said,  procured  medical  diplomas." 
Crookshank  begins  the  quotation  at  the  word  "  pro- 
"  cured."  Moore  rather  gives  it  as  an  on  dit,  as  a 
rumour. 

In  making  a  general  statement  in  answer  to  Question 
25,358  as  to  large  numbers  of  persons  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  test  of  variolation,  I  quoted  from 
Woodville's  "Observations,"  dated  July  1,  1800, 
regarding  1,000  tests  that  he  had  done  subsequent 
•io  the  400  whom  he  variolated  out  of  the  500 
comprising  his  "Series  of  Reports."  I  wish  now 
to  point  out  that  at  a  later  date  he  stated  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  up  to  the 
1st  of  June  1802  there  had  been  done  in  the  hospital 
"  7,500  ;  about  one  half  of  which  was  since  inoculated 
"  with  small-pox  matter  in  none  of  whom  did  the  small- 
"  pox  produce  any  effect."  The  italics  are  his  own.  At 
the  same  time  in  answer  to  &  question  about  "  pustules 
"  like  small-pox  "  following  vaccination,  he  says:  "I 
"  believe  they  never  do  over  the  whole  body ;  I  have 
"  seen  in  some  instances  a  few  pustules  in  the  neigh- 
"  bourhood  of  the  inoculated  pa:*t.  out  these  instances 
"  are  very  rare,  one  in  five  hundred." 

Then  in  answer  to  Question  25,35y,  I  do  not  think  I 
made  my  meaning  quite  clear.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
number  of  Woodville's  first  EQO  cases  had  variolous 
eruptions.  Of  the  500  he  tested  400.  He  therefore 
tested  many  cases  of  variola.  Then  he  did  another 
1,000  inoculations  as  stated  in  his  "  Observations,"  and 
he  says  in  regard  to  the  other  1,000  that  he  "  got 
"  the  like  result."  There  was  no  difference  therefore 
in  the  result  between  vaccination  and  variolation  when 
tested.  Taking  the  first  200  cases,  all  of  which  I  have 
detailed  in  these  tables,  only  91  were  certainly  vac- 
cinal, and,  equally  certainly,  many  of  the  oihers  were 
variolous  from  concurrent  variola  before  the  infection. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  what  Woodville  did,  therefore,  was 
uot  merely  to  test  91  vaccinated  cases,  but  also  to  do  a 


simultaneous  series  of  control  experiments  on  the 
variolated  ;  and  then  ho  did  another  1,000  later  on,  and 
states  that  he  got  the  1  ike  result. 

25.404.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  he  give  any  details  of 
that  1,000  P— No,  that  is  all:  "  got  the  like  result." 
These  are  his  own  words. 

I  come  now  to  additional  variolous  tests. 

25.405.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  This  i«  not  in  your 
former  evidence  ? — -No,  this  is  fresh.  I  refer  first  to  the 
"  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  volume  XX.,  at  pages 
258  and  259.  These  are  late  cases  ;  I  have  gone  to  the 
later  ones  ;  and  have  missed  some  of  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  just  to  save  time.  At  Wareham,  46  tests  were 
done  in  June  1808,  by  Messrs.  Staines  and  Evering- 
ham.  They  state  regarding  these  "  10  had  fever  and 
"  eruptions"  (that  is  10  out  of  the  46),  but  the  eruptions 
amounted  to  one  in  one  case,  two  in  another  and  less 
than  20,  in  all  excepting  two  : — that  is  the  gist  of  the 
passage.  I  think  that  may  be  accepted  as  a  certain 
failure  of  vaccination  in  some  of  these  cases  to  protect 
entirely  against  variolation.  Then  in  the  Report  of 
the  Surgeons  of  the  Edinburgh  Pock  institution  of 
1809,  at  pages  32  and  33  they  state  :  "  They  have  lately 
"  inoculated  with  small-pox,  children  who  were  vaccina- 
"  ted  eight  and  nine  years  ago,  and  find  that  they 
"  completely  resist  the  disease;  they  have  not  been 
"  able  to  produce  on  any  of  them  more  than  a  local 
"  inflammation,  which  disappeared  in  four  or  five 
"  days."  That  report  was  written  in  reply  to  Brown, 
of  Musselburgh,  so  that  it  must  be  taken  in  that 
connexion.  Then  in  the  "  Medical  and  Physical 
"  Journal,"  volume  IX.,  for  January  to  June  1803, 
at  page  363,  Dr.  Dennett,  of  Soho  Square,  does  not 
mention  the  number  of  vaccinations,  he  had  done 
but  he  tested  the  greater  part  and  "in  no  instance 
"  produced  more  than  a  slight  local  inflammation  for  a 
"  few  days,"  except  in  one  detailed  case  where  there 
was  considerable  local  result,  fe  eerishr.ess,  and  on  the 
10th  day  a  rash  like  urticaria. 

25.406.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  he  state  the  source  of  his 
vaccine  lypmh  ? — No.  Then  in  the  "  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,"  volume  XVII.,  at  page 488,  there  is 
this  statement  in  regard  to  the  Foundling  HoBpital. 

25.407.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Will  you  give  the  date 
and  the  year  ? — May  1807  : — "  At  a  general  Committee, 
"  Wednesday  March  18th,  1807.  Read  the  following 
"  report  from  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this 
"  hospital  : — '  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Stanger,  and  Mr.  Rams- 
"  den  report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Foundling 
"  Hospital  that  21  of  the  children  who  were  vaccinated 
"  on  the  10th  April  1801,  and  inoculated  with  small-pox  • 
"  matter  on  the  9th  of  August  1802,  and  again  on  the 
"  13th  of  November  1804,  were  re-inoculated  with 
"  small-pox  matter  on  the  23rd  February  1807,  with- 
"  out  any  consequence,  except  slight  inflammation  of 
"  the  inoculated  part  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  three 
"  cases  a  small  pustule  on  the  part  where  the  matter 
"  was  inserted.'" 

25.408.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  he  state  the  source  of  the 
original  vaccine  lymph  there  ? — No ;  when  you  come 
to  these  late  dateo,  1807  and  1808,  you  do  not  get  the 
original  source  of  the  vaccine  lymph. 

25.409.  But  the  vaccination  that  you  read  was  in 
1801  ? — Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon.  No,  it  does  not  state 
the  source.  Then  in  the  "Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,"  volume  XVII. ,  page  514,  in  March  1807, 
there  is  a  paper  headed,  "A  case  of  Small-pox  after 
"  vaccination."    Dr.  Golding,  of  Reading,  in  June  1802, 

vaccinated  five  daughters  of  Mr.  B-  ;  the  source  is  not 

stated.  He  variolated  these  on  December  the  1st,  1806, 
four  and  a  half  years  afterwards.  On  the  5th  day  all  ap- 
peared to  have  taken.  On  the  16th  day,  Sarah,  aged  18, 
had  the  local  pustule  and  areola  but  no  "  constitutional 
"  affection."  Matter  from  her  pustule  was  used  for  inocu- 
lating a  man  servant,  and  it  communicated  the  small-pox. 
She  had  no  constitutional  affection,  but  there  was  a  local 
small-pox  pustule  produced  which  communicated  small- 
pox four  and  a  half  years  after  the  original  vaccination 
was  done.  Then  the  other  four  were  Harriet,  aged  16, 
Jane,  aged  13,  Caroline,  aged  11,  and  Eliza,  aged  9.  In 
the  first  three  of  these  the  punctured  part  had  a  small 
areola,  but  there  was  no  indisposition  ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  last,  the  one  aged  nine,  she  "  had  about  a  hundred 
"  small  pustules  on  different  parts  of  her  body,"  and 
matter  was  used  for  inoculating  a  man  from  the 
pustules,  "and  he  had  the  disease  regularly."  That, 
therefore,  was  a  case  in  which  four  and  a  half  years 
afterwards  there  was  some  result. 
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25.410.  Docs  it  say  how  many  pustules  those  had 
who  were  inoculated  from  the  arms  of  those  who  had 
been  vaccinated  ?—  No,  but  it  assumes  that  they  had 
the  ordinary  amount ;  they  had  the  disease  regularly. 

25.411.  "Eegularly"  might  include,  might  it  not, 
100  pustules  ? — Yes. 

25.412.  (Mr.'  Meadows  White.)  I  suppose  that  the 
further  inoculation  was  to  test  the  fact  that  the  erup- 
tion was  small-pox  ? — Yes ;  to  test  the  fact  that  the 
eruption  was  small- pox  ;  that  was  done  four  and  a  half 
years  after.  I  am  giving  all  these  cases  just  as  I  find 
them,  so  that  you  may  have  both  sides  if  possible.  Then, 
again,  the  "Medical  and  PhysicalJournal,"  vol.  XVII., 
page  578,  contains  a  letter,  dated  July  22nd,  1800',  from 
Mr.  Christie,  Medical  Superintendent-General  of  Hos- 
pitals in  Ceylon,  in  which  he  says:  "The  existence  of 
"  small-pox  at  the  present  period  has  enabled  us  to  put 
"  some  of  our  patients  to  the  test  after  the  expiration 
"  of  nearly  four  years  from  the  time  of  their  vaccina- 
"  tion.  Mr.  Morton  accordingly,  in  May  last,  when 
"  acting  as  Superintendent  of  Vaccination  in  this  district 
"  inoculated  with  active  variolous  virus  two  patients, 
"  Katto,  a  slave  girl,  and  Johannes  Fernando,  a  Cinga- 
"  leso,  who  had  passed  through  the  cow-pox  in  Sep- 
"  tembor  1802  ;  and  many  others  have  been  exposed  to 
"  the  infection  without  any  effect,  but  slight  local 
"  inflammation  on  the  inoculated  part." 

25.413.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  it  state  the  source 
there  of  the  lymph  used  in  1802  ? — No,  there  is  a 
report  on  vaccination,  and  its  introduction  into  Ceylon 
by  a  writer  named  Shoolbred,  I  think,  that  may 
perhaps  contain  it ;  I  have  the  book  at  home  ;  I  will 
look  up  that,  and  see  if  I  can  give  the  information. 

Then  in  the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  vol. 
XVI.,  page  139,  for  June  the  4th,  1806,  Mr.  Neyle,  of 
Dorset,  tested  30  vaccinated  "  last  summer,"  two  vac- 
cinated four  years  ago,  and  four  that  had  been  vacci- 
nated by  others,  and  he  says  that  they  "  all  escaped 
"  contagion."  He  at  the  same  time  variolated  300  who 
had  not  had  any  previous  protection. 

Now  to  come  to  more  detail,  to  Willan's  cases.  At 
page  13  of  Willan's  Monograph  on  Vaccine  Inoculation, 
published  in  1806  he  refers  to  over  18,000  vaccinated 
cases,  most  of  them  either  inoculated  or  repeatedly 
exposed.  Then  at  page  15  he  says :  "  I  have  myself 
"  seen  the  test  of  variolous  inoculation  applied  to  one 
"  hundred  and  eighty  other  persons  vaccinated  at  clif- 
"  ferent  times  by  experienced  practitioners,  the  greatest 
"  effect  that  was  produced  in  any  of  these  persons  is 
"  exhibited  in  plate  I.,  No.  8."  He  gives  a  plate  of  the 
actual  result,  the  worst  result  that  he  got  in  the  180 
eases.    Perhaps  I  might  hand  it  round. 

25.414.  (Cliairman.)  If  you  hold  it  up  that  will  be 
enough  ? — Yes.  This  plate  shows  a  vesicle  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  from 
it  there  are  two  very  small  pinrples  or  vesicles. 

25.415.  And  that  was  the  greatest  result  he  obtained  ? 
— That  was  the  greatest  result  that  was  produced,  the 
greatest  effect  in  any  of  the  180  cases. 

25.416.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  that  vesicle  the 
result  of  the  variolation  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  the  greatest 
effect. 

25.417.  The  vesicle  and  the  two  pustules  besides  it  ? 
— Yes.  Then  he  says  : — "  In  other  instances  of  vari- 
"  olous  inoculation  after  vaccination  the  pustules 
"  generally  resembled  that  which  is  exhibited  plate  I. 
"  No.  10,"  that  is  another  instance.  I  will  hold  up  that 
plate.  That  is  a  very  much  smaller  result,  a  vesicle 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter^  a  single 
vesicle,  and  he  states  : — "  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
"  by  inoculating  with  variolous  matter  a  person  who 
"  has  previously  had  the  small-pox.  The  matter  oon- 
"  tained  in  the  pustule  thus  excited  either  after  the 
"  small-pox  or  after  vaccine  inoculation  is  found  cap- 
"  able  of  communicating  the  small-pox  to  those  who 
"  have  not  before  been  affected  with  that  disease.  Dr. 
"  Stanger,  physician  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  has 
"  favoured  me  with  the  result  of  a  series  of  inoculations 
"  with  variolous  matter,  at  different  periods  after  vac- 
"  cination  in  35  children  vaccinated  between  the  30th 
"  of  March  1801,  and  the  end  of  May  1802,  were  in- 
"  oculated  with  recent  variolous  matter,  on  the  9th 
"  of  August  1802.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  puncture 
"  presently  healed ;  in  some  slight  inflammation  was 
"  produced,  and  in  three  or  four  of  the  cases,  there 
"  appeared  a  small  acuminated  pustule,  which,  after 
"  some  days,  was  succeeded  by  a  slight  scab,  no  con- 
stitutional disorder  having  intervened."    Then  at 
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page  17  he  quotes  some  tests  done  by  the  Vaccine-Pock 
Institution.  I  think  I  have  a  note  of  these  later,  but 
he  says  on  page  18,  that  the  London  epidemic  of  1805 
tested  all  cases  naturally,  independently  of  variolation. 

25.418.  (Chairman.)  Does  he  give  any  statement  after 
that  epidemic  test;  does  he  imply  that  none  of  them 
had  small-pox  ? — This  is  the  statement : — "  All  jicrsons 
"  resident  in  or  near  London,  who  had  been  vaccinated 
"  since  the  beginning  of  1799,  but  especially  the 
"  children  of  the  poor,  must  have  had  f/c;uent  inter  - 
"  course  with  variolous  patients  during  -cho  time  of  the 
"  epidemic.  The  primary  series  of  vaccine  inoculations 
"  were  thus  tried  in  the  severest  manner  possible,  yen 
"  the  subjects  of  them,  to  the  amount  of  .many  thou- 
"  sands,  or  even  tens  of  thousands,  remained  proof 
"  against  the  contagion." 

25.419.  (Br.  Collins.)  Does  he  state  how  he  arrived  at 
that  information  ? — No,  but  ho  was  the  writer  of  the 
Poports  on  the  Diseases  of  London,  which  appeared 
periodically.  There  is  a  statement  given  regularly  in 
the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  reporting  on  the 
Diseases  of  London  ;  and  there  is  also  a  separate  publica- 
tion by  him  ;  he  specially  took  note  of  the  diseases  of 
London. 

25.420.  Was  it  probable  at  that  time  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  vaccinated  to  the  population  was  a  consider- 
able one  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

25.421.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  bo  fair  to  say  that 
all  that  had  been  vaccinated  prior  to  that  time  were 
exposed  to  small-pox  by  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  in 
London  in  1805? — I  would  just  take  Willan's  opinion 
for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  not  got  the  Figures  of  the 
number  of  deaths  that  occurred  from  small-pox  in 
London  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  of  that  year  ;  they 
could  be  easily  got  from  Guy's  paper  on  "  Two  hundred 
"  and  fifty  years  of  srnall-pox  in  London,"  and  then  you 
would  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  notion  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  from  the  number  of  deaths  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  the  likelihood 
of  this  conclusion. 

25.422.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Willan  seems  to  have 
been  writing  on  the  subject,  and  one  would  think  he 
would  have  made  inquiries  as  well  as  he  could  ? — Yes, 
Willan  was  a  man  of  very  high  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  he  took  special  interest  in  recording  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  and  would  be  able  from  his 
long  experience  of  small- pox  to  know  when  there  were 
special  chances  of  being  infected  by  it. 

25.423.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  you  agree  then  that  by 
the  fact  of  an  epidemic  occurring  in  1805  the  vaccinated 
had  by  that  epidemic  been  put  to  the  severest  possible 
test;  I  think  those  are  the  words  of  Willan,  or  some- 
thing like  them? — I  do  not  think  the  test  was  so  severe 
a  test  as  that  of  variolation. 

25.424.  What  are  the  words  he  used  ? — "  The  primary 
"  series  of  vaccine  inoculations  were  thus  tried  in  the 
"  severest  manner  possible." 

25.425.  Would  you  agree  with  Willan  that  by  the 
fact  of  an  epidemic  occurring  in  1805  all  those  vacci- 
nated before  that  time  were  thereby  exposed  to  the 
severest  possible  test? — I  do  not  think,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  the  test  of  single  exposure  is  so  severe 
as  the  test  of  a  single  attempt  at  variolation;  but 
if  you  compare  the  possibilities  of  frequent  exposure 
that  might  occur  through  the  existence  of  a  long  epi- 
demic, tlien  there  comes  a  nearer  approach  to  an  equi- 
valent, and  I  would  not  attempt  to  measure  the  one 
against  the  other. 

25.426.  I  did  not  observe  any  quotation  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  epidemic  in  the  statement  you  made? 
— No  ;  but  I  am  suggesting  that  in  reply  to  your 
question  as  to  whether  this  was  the  severest  test 
possible. 

25.427.  Apparently  you  think  such  an  opinion  would 
require  some  modification  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  it.  I 
would  like  to  look  up  the  length  of  the  epidemic  and 
find  out  the  number  of  cases  and  consider  whether 
possibly  these  vaccinated  persons  were  exposed  to  in- 
fection only  once  or  exposed  to  it,  some  of  them,  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  epidemic  ;  and  if  you  com- 
pare that  with  the  severity  of  the  variolation  test,  then 
the  frequency  of  the  exposure  test  might  make  up  for 
the  greater  severity  of  the  inoculation  test. 

25.428.  Could  Willan  or  anybody  else  tell  us  how 
many  times  a  large  number  of  vaccinated  persons  in 
London  had  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection  dur- 
ing an  epidemic  ?— Certainly  not ;  but  Willan  was  a 
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Mr.  J.  C.      very  good  judge  of  London  diseases  at  the  time,  and 
McVail,  M.D.  you  have  got  to  take  his  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 
T~~  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  He  might  have  made  inquiries 

_____       and  found  that  a  great  many  of  the  children  had  heen 
living  with  their  parents  in  infected  houses. 

25.429.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Does  he  not  say  as 
much  as  that  ?— He  says  :  "All  persons  resident  in  or 

'  near  London  who  had  been  vaccinated  since  the  be- 
"  ginning  of  1799,  but  especially  the  children  of  the 
"  poor  must  have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  vari- 
"  olous  patients  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic."  I 
had  not  observed  that,  that  covers  my  point. 

25.430.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  opinion  appears  to  be 
arrived  at  rather  from  an  a  priori  standpoint  ?— Well, 
the  Commission  must  judge  of  the  opinion. 

25.431.  It  may  not  be  worth  much  ?— I  do  not  think 
so.    I  think  it  is  worth  a  very  great  deal  myself. 

Then  at  page  69  we  come  to  a  statement  of,  I  think, 
considerable  importance,  as  giving  some  detail  in  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  the  variolous  test.  Dr.  Willan 
says :  "  The  effects  produced  by  inoculating  with 
"  variolous  matter  certain  persons  who  have  been 
"  vaccinated  a  considerable  time  before,  are  not  less 
"  deserving  of  attention  than  the  effects  of  variolous 
"  contagion  in  the  cases  above  recorded.  The  most 
"  frequent  result  of  variolous  inoculation  is  a  small 
rjustule  (Plate  L,  No.  10)  "  (that  is  the  second  plate 
I  showed  you)  "not  attended  with  disorder  of  the 
"  constitution;"  (that  is  the  most  frequent  result) 
"  but  some  of  the  following  circumstances  and  ap- 
"  pearances  take  place  after  it  in  particular  constitu- 
"  tions.  (1.)  A  pustule  resembling  those  exhibited, 
"  Plate  I.,  No.  5,  but  having  in  some  cases  a  more 
"  diffuse  inflammation  or  efflorescence  round  it.  (2.) 
"  Slight  febrile  symptoms,  such  as  a  pulse  somewhat 
"  accelerated,  a  whitish  fur  on  the  tongue,  langour, 
"  and  heaviness,  but  without  any  eruption.  (3.)  A 
"  red  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  which  continues  for  a 
"  day  or  two.  (4)  Febrile  symptoms  for  two  days, 
"  attended  with  an  eruption  of  some  hard,  minute, 
"  pustules,  which  usually  disappear  in  three  days. 
' '  (5.)  In  a  case  at  the  small-pox  hospital  the  purpura 
' '  or  petechias  sine  febre  appeared  on  the  seventh  day 
"  after  inoculation."  These  are  his  details  of  the 
appearances. 

25.432.  Then  the  development  of  the  local  pustule 
was  the  most  common  result,  I  understand? — "The 
"  most  freuuent  result  of  variolous  inoculation  is  a 
"  small  pustule  (Plate  I.,  No.  10)  "  (that  is  the  pustule 
of  which,  gauging  by  the  eye,  the  diameter  is  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch)  "not  attended  with  disorder 
"  of  the  constitution." 

25.433.  In  wrhat  respect  did  that  result  differ  from 
the  results  that  Adams  obtained? — Adams  only  states 
that  he  got  a  perfect  vaccine  appearance.  This  is 
much  less  than  a  perfect  vaccine  result.  Adams  gives 
no  detail  or  description  as  to  what  he  got,  but  this 
gives  a  picture.  But  one  wo  ild  not  consider  this  a 
perfect  vaccine  result  at  all. 

25.434.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  when  he 
says,  "  the  most  frequent  result,"  he  means  when  any 
result  af  all  was  obtained,  does  he  not  ? — No,  he  does 
not  say  that. 

25.435.  He  would  not  call  no  effect,  a  result  ? — He 
does  not  mention  anything  about  no  effect. 

25.436.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But,  I  thought  these 
were  variolations  that  you  were  speaking  of  ? — Quite 
so.  Dr.  Collins  was  asking  how  these  compared  with 
Adams',  and  Adams  stated  that  the  results  of  his 
operations  were  a  perfect  vaccine  result. 

25.437.  They  were  operations  by  way  of  variolation, 
were  they  not  ? 

(Dr.  Collins.)  Yes. 

(Witness.)  That  is  the  point,  they  were  operations  by 
which  Adams  states  he  got  a  perfect  vaccine  result, 
but  the  matter  was  a  sort  of  small-pox  called  pearl- 
pox. 

25.438.  (Dr.  Collins.)  And  in  cases  in  which  there 
had  been  no  previous  protection  I  suppose,  in  Adams' 
cases? — Yes;  the  point  in  his  cases  was  that  he  used 
not  ordinary  small-pox,  but  pearl-pox. 

Then  at  page  78  I  see  that  Bryce's  test  was  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Hugo,  of  Crediton ;  and  then  there  is 
an  appendix  to  this  monograph  of  Willan,  by  Dr. 
John  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital.  He  records  one 
test  after  five  years,  with  recent  fluid  variolous  matter 
applied  directly.    It  seems   to  have  been   a  pretty 


severe  test.  I  also  intended  to  note  in  regard  to  the 
35  children  vaccinated  and  tested  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital  that  they  were  tested  by  recent  variolous 
matter. 

25.439.  Does  it  state  the  source  of  their  vaccination? 
— No,  that  is  the  series  of  cases  you  asked  about 
before,  the  source  was  not  stated,  I  think. 

Then  in  regard  to  that  case  of  Dr.  John  Pearson's,  in- 
fected with  cow-pox  by  inoculation  five  years  before,  the 
result  of  the  test  was  that  it  did  not  produce  the  small- 
pox either  generally  or  locally,  and  he  says  regarding 
the  matter :  ' '  The  variolous  matter  which  I  employ  ed 
"  in  all  my  experiments  was  in  a  recent  and  fluid 
"  state,  the  child  labouring  under  the  small-pox,  and 
"  that  which  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment  being 
"  in  the  same  room  at  the  time  of  inserting  the  variolous 
"  fluid  "  ;  that  was  straight  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

At  page  31  there  is  a  report  of  tests  done  in  Liver- 
pool :  "In  Liverpool  Mr.  Park  had  vaccinated  499 
"  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year" 
"  (that  is  1806  I  take  it).  "  Of  this  number  he  inocu- 
"  lated  20  or  30  with  variolous  matter  in  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  the  practice;  but  finding  that  his  patients 
"  resisted  the  infection  of  the  small-pox  he  discon- 
"  tinued  the  practice  of  subsequent  variolous  inocu- 
' '  lations  as  altogether  unnecessary.  Mr.  Dale  has 
"  vaccinated  663 ;  of  this  number  he  inoculated  150 
"  with  variolous  matter  without  producing  the  small- 
"  pox  in  a  single  instance.  Many  other  gentlemen 
"  have  put  a  few  of  their  vaccinated  patients  to  the 
"  test  of  variolous  inoculation ;  and  the  result  has 
"  been  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  I  have  learned, 
"  exactly  similar  to  the  above,"  that  is  for  Liverpool. 

25.440.  Is  the  source  of  the  vaccine  mentioned 
there  ? — Yes,  the  vaccine  was  got  from  Jenner. 

25.441.  In  what  y^ar? — Here  is  the  statement  on 
page  15  :  "  The  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  practice 
"  of  vaccination  into  Liverpool  was  made  on  the  3rd 
"  of  April  1799,  by  means  of  a  thread  imbued  with 
"  vaccine  virus,  transmitted  to  me  by  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
"  Leicester  Square,  London;  but  it  failed,  most 
"  probably  in  consequence  of  exposing  the  virus  to  too 
"  high  a  temperature  in  softening  the  thread.  No 
"  further  trial  was  made  until  the  8th  of  February 
"  1800,  when  Mr.  Dale  succeeded  with  matter  sent  to 
"  him  by  Dr.  Jenner.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
"  vaccination  in  Liverpool.  The  practice  was  im- 
"  mediately  adopted  and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Park, 
"  Dr.  Lyan,  Dr.  Brandreth,  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  and 
"  other  respectable  practitioners,  "and  it  was  affcer- 
"  wards  introduced  into  the  dispensary."  The  lymph 
was  Jenner's  lymph,  and  was  got  in  February  1800. 

25.442.  Had  he  got  it  from  Pearson  or  from  Wood- 
ville  ? — Jenner,  you  recollect,  had  more  than  one  source 
of  lymph  ;  we  went  into  that  before,  the  Bumpus  lymph, 
and  the  lymph  from  the  Kentish  Town  cow,  and  then 
he  had  Tanner's  lymph  as  well. 

25.443.  Are  you  able  to  say  to  which  this  would 
belong  ? — No. 

25.444.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  yon  gather  that 
having. got  a  successful  case  from  these  threads  they 
went  on  from  arm  to  arm,  do  yo\i  gather  that,  or  did 
they  preserve  the  lymph  —  nothing  is  said  about  it 
there  ? — No  ;  they  say  it  was  immediately  adopted  and 
encouraged,  that  is  all.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be 
likely  to  store  lymph,  unless,  perhaps,  (it  is  a  mere 
speculation)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it.  This  was 
in  Liverpool,  a  populous  place,  and  one  may  suppose 
that  they  took  up  Jenner's  habit,  which  was  arm-to-arm 
vaccination. 

25.445.  (Chairman.)  And  we  may  suppose  that  they 
had  all  the  ordinary  appearances  of  vaccination  when 
they  used  that  lymph? — Yes,  because  by  that  time 
these  books  were  issued,  that  book  of  Dr.  Aiken's  that  I 
showed  you,  and  the  appearances  were  quite  well  known. 

25.446.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  There  is  no  mention 
of  pustules  following  vaccination? — No,  there  is  no 
reference  to  any  pustules.  The  fact  is  that  by  1806 
you  do  not  hear  of  pustules  at  all. 

25.447.  I  was  speaking  of  Jenner;  there  is  nothing 
about  pustules  following  the  original  vaccination  of 
1800  ?— No,  not  at  all. 

25.448.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  no  mention  of  the 
result  that  did  follow  ?— No,  no  mention  whatever.  In 
the  absence  of  mention  I  would  assume  they  meant 
that  the  result  was  the  ordinary  result-  which  was 
known  to  follow  vaccination. 
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Next  at  page  32.  of  this  Appendix,  Pearson  says :— 
"  Mr.  Churton,  of  St.  Helen's,  informs  me  that  soon 
H  after  the  commencement  of  inoculation  in  his  neigh- 
"  bourhood  he  inoculated  a  few  children  with  variolous 
"  matter  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated,  allfl.of 
'*  whom  stood  the  test."  The  source  is  not  given.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  St.  Helens'  lymph  came  from 
Liverpool  also. 

At  page  34  there  is  a  statement  of  a  test  at  Lancaster, 
a  test  ofP12  cases  out  of  274  vaccinated,  and  the  note  is — 
"  But  they  resisted  the  infection."  It  is  not  stated 
where  the  lymph  came  from. 

The  next  series  of  cases  is  stated  in  considerable 
detail  by  Kollo,  in  his  "  Medical  Eeport  of  Cases  of 
"  Inoculation  and  Ee-inoculation  with  Variolous  and 
"  Vaccine  matter  :  with  some  cases  of  casual  exposure 
"  to  small-pox  contagion,  subsequent  to  vaccination, 
"  by  John  Kollo,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General  and  Inspec- 
"  tor  of  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Ordnance," 
This  scries  of  cases  is  recorded  very  carefully  ;  more  like 
what  a  medical  man  of  the  present  day  would  do  ; 
and  I  will  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  report.  (The  paper 
was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  III.,  page  624.)  Rollo's 
object  was  to  test  the  permanence  of  the  vacoinal 
protection. 

The  vaccinations  which  he  tested,  he  states,  had  been 
exactly  like  the  delineations  in  Ring's  second  volumes, 
that  is,  a  single  small  vesicle.  I  think  in  regard  to  all 
these  statements  that  I  have  been  giving  you  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  in  mind  exactly  what  sort  of  vaccination 
it  was  that  they  were  testing.  The  vaccination  that 
they  were  testing  was  not  the  vaccination  as  it  is  done 
now  with  three  or  four  considerable  vesicles,  but  it  is 
what  is  represented  in  the  plate  I  now  hand  round ;  a 
single  vesicle,  and  according  to  this  a  small  vesicle. 
What  I  am  showing  now  is  the  vesicle  as  given  by  the 
Royal  Jennerian  Society  in  1803. 

25,449.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  would  be  the  diameter  of 
that  ? — Would  you  say  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ? 
'  25,450.  Scarcely  a  third  ?— Well,  a  third  or  a  quarter 
of  an  inch. 

25.451.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Here  is  a 
measure  ? — Between  a  third  and  a  quarter. 

25.452.  There  are  millimetres  on  the  other  side? — 
Seven  millimetres.  That  bears  on  all  that  I  have  been 
saying  in  regard  to  these  variolous  tests. 

25.453.  (Mr.  Meadoivs  White.)  I  ask  for  information  : 
is  that  representation  like  a  sm all-pox  pustule  at  all? 
— Tou  cannot  see  so  well  of  course  the  differences  in 
a  picture  as  on  the  body,  no  matter  how  well  the  plate 
is  done  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  medical  man  would 
be  apt  to  take  that  for  the  pustule  of  small-pox  erup- 
tion. There  are  of  course  differences  between  the 
small-pox  pustule  as  it  appears  in  the  general  eruption 
and  the  local  pustule  of  inoculation.  The  small-pox 
pustule  of  the  general  eruption  is  smaller,  with  a  small 
central  depression,  which  rises  up  afterwards,  and 
becomes  acuminated.  The  particular  statement  that 
Rollo  gives  as  to  what  his  vaccination  had  been  like,  is 
that  it  was  like  what  Ring  had  depicted  in  his  second 
volume  ;  Ring's  drawing  is  a  little  larger  than  the  one 
depicted  by  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society. 

25.454.  (Br.  Collins.)  Such  a  vesicle  as  that,  of  course, 
would  be  the  result  of  a  puncture  rather  than  scratch- 
ing ? — Yes. 

25.455.  And  vaccination  at  that  time,  I  understand 
your  point  is,  was  a  single  insertion  by  puncture  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  all  did  it  by  puncture  ;  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  that  particular  

25.456.  Look  at  that  particular  one  of  the  Royal  Jen- 
nerian Society  ;  do  you  not  see  the  point  of  the  puncture 
there  ? — I  fancy  that  will  represent  the  puncture  there. 
I  could  not  tell  you  just  now  which  side  different 
writers  take  ;  but  there  is  a  letter  of  Pearson's  on  the 
subject  in  which  he  discusses  the  comparative  value  ot 
puncturing  and  scratching. 

25.457.  I  thought  you  introduced  the  plate  of  vesicle  of 
the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  as  typical  of  what  vaccina- 
tion was  then  ? — Certainly.  These  cases  of  Rollo's 
have  been  taken  by  some  writers,  at  least  by  one,  in 
the  "Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review,"  Volume  XL, 
at  pages  154  to  160,  rather  as  being  against  vaccina- 
tion. Rollo  himself  accepted  them  as  evidence  for 
vaccination. 

25.458.  Who  was  the  writer  in  the  "Medical  and 
"  Chirurgical  Review,"  who  took  that  view  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  name  is  given  ;  there  is  no  editor's  name  on  the 
front  of  the  volume.    Rollo  did  five  series  of  experi- 


ments.   The  first  series  were  ordinary  variolation  tests  ; 
the  second  consisted  of  the  inoculation  of  unprotected 
persons  with  matter  resulting  from  the  ordinary  vario- 
lation tests  of  the  first  series  ;  the  third  consisted  of 
the  inoculation  of  previously  vaccinated  persons  with 
the  same  matter  from  the  -first  series  of  cases  ;  tho 
fourth  were  vaccinations  of  adults  who  had  had  suuil1- 
pox  in  their  youth  without  having  been  pitted  by  the 
small-pox  ;  and  the  fifth  were  tho  variolation  of  adults 
who  had  had  small-pox.    In  the  variolation  tests  in  tho 
first  case  the  interval  was  three  years  and  eight  months. 
There  was  a  local  result  with  the  formation  of  a  pustule 
and  surrounding  pimples  that  had  a  rather  rapid  course, 
everything  being  gone  in  about  twelve  days  excepting 
warty  pimples  ;  there  was  no  general  eruption.     In  the 
second  case  the  interval  was  one  year  and  four-and-a- 
half  months  ;  there  was  greater  local  result,  a  cluster  of 
local  pustules  instead  of  mere  pimples  ;  there  was  no 
eruption.    In  the  third  case  there  was  an  interval  of 
one  year  and  four  months,  the  inflammation  extended 
over  not  only  the  arm  but  the  whole  side  ;  there  was  no 
eruption.    What  that  inflammation  was  I  do  not  know — 
whether  it  was  erysipelatous  or  not;  it  is  simply  stated 
that  it  was  not  on  the  arm  only,  but  over  the  whole 
side  ;  that  was  following  on  variolation.    In  tho  fourth 
case  there  was  an  interval  of  three  years  and  eight 
months  ;  on  the  fourth  day  there  was  inflammation  over 
an  area  three  inches  by  two  inches,  and  there  were  two 
or  three  pimples  or  pustules  on  the  right  leg  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arm  remained  stationary  from  the  fifth  day 
to  the  ninth  or  tenth,  when  it  declined,  but  it  left  a  re- 
sult as  great  as  after  inoculated  small-pox.    In  the  fifth 
case  the  interval  was  two  years  and  three  months  ;  there 
were  local  pustules,  fever,  and  convulsion  on  the  10th 
day,  a  little  pit  was  left  on  the  arm,  but  there  was  no 
eruption.    Then  in  the  second  series  of  cases,  (where 
four  previously  unprotected  persons  were  inoculated 
with  matter  resulting  from  the  variolation  tests,)  three 
of  these  had  a  general  eruption  and  one  failed  entirely. 
In  the  third  series  of  cases,  (in  which  the  same  matter 
from  the  arms  of  the  first  series  was  inserted  in  pre- 
viously vaccinated  persons,  so  that  it  simply  amounts  to 
the  ordinary  variolous  test  again,)  in  one  of  them  there 
was  a  slight  local  inflammation,  the  interval  there  had 
been  two  years  ;  in  another  case,  in  which  the  interval 
had  been  three  years,  there  was  a  local  pustule  with 
areola  ;  and  in  fact,  in  the  third  and  fourth  there  was 
the  same  result ;  in  the  third  one  the  interval  was  also 
three  years  ;  the  interval  in  the  fourth  case  is  not  stated. 
In  the  fourth  series  of  cases,  (consisting  in  the  vaccina- 
tion of  four  adults  who  had  had  small-pox  in  youth 
without  being  pitted  thereby,)  all  the  four  had  a  very 
slight  result ;  Rollo  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  spurious  pock." 
In  the  fifth  series  of  cases,  (the  variolation  of  adults 
who  had  had  small-pox,  there  were  eight  of  them,)  a. 
pimple  formed  on  the  third  day,  was  dying  away  on  the 
fifth  day,  and  dead  on  the  seventh  day.    In  the  other 
seven  cases  there  was  "  precisely  the  same  effect." 
These  are  Rollo's  cases.    As  I  have  handed  in  a  copy  of 
his  report  (see  Appendix  III.,  pages  624-5)  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  Commission 
to  have  Rollo's  opinion  on  his  cases. 

25.459.  (Chairman.)  If  you  please  ?— "  So  far  as  our 
"  cases  go,  we  could  hardly  have  refrained  from  draw- 
"  ing  individual  inferences;  but  this,  and  any  other 
"  explanation  necessarily  arising  from  them,  we  at 
"  present  decline.  Except  in  observing,  that,  from 
"  the  whole  of  this  Report,  the  subsequent  remarks  so 
"  strongly  arise  that  we  think  it  proper  to  subjoin 
"  them,  namely,  that  the  vaccine  inoculation  resists 
"  the  action  of  the  variolous  disease ;  that  when  this 
"  has  been  apparently  diminished  as  a  preventative 
"  power,  the  variolous  disease  has  been  much  milder, 
"  and  less  compleat ;  but  how  far  time  may  further 
"  influence  the  vaccine  power  time  only  can  decide ; 
"  though  at  present  it  remains  entirely  in  favour  of 
"  of  vaccination,  as  deducible  from  our  Report."  He 
mentions  at  the  end  that  there  are  some  two  or  three 
cases  that  had  come  in  after  he  had  the  Report  in  proof. 
I  have  not  read  them ;  they  are  cases  of  variola  after 
vaccination  apparently. 

25.460.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Will  you  kindly 
let  me  look  at  Rollo's  book  ? — Certainly.  Then  the 
next  cases  are  from  Ring's  Treatise  (they  are  not 
of  much  consequence)  at  pages  618  and  702 ;  from 
which  I  learn  that  Dr.  Croft  of  London  sent  matter 
to  Dr.  Rooke  of  Jamaica  in  November  1800,  who 
vaccinated  very  many,  and  tested  18  by  exposure 
and  inoculation,  and  there  was  no  effect ;  the 
details  are  not  given.    At  page  812  Ring  refers  to  61 
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Mr.  J.  C.  tests  in  cases  in  which  "  the  previous  cow-pox  bad  pro- 
Mc Vail,  M.D.   "  duced  not  a  single  pustule"  ou  the  body.  From 

  page  807  I  suspect  that  the  date  in  this  case  was  1801; 

1  Feb.  1893.    the  interval  between  the  vaccination,  and  tbe  testing  is 

  not  stated.    The  statement  is  :  "  Sixty-ore  of  the  pa- 

"  tients  have  since  been  inoculated  with  matter  of  the 
"  small-pox,  in  its  most  recent  and  effective  state  ;  but 
"  not  a  vestige  of  that  disorder  was  excited  in  a  single 
"  instance."  I  had  better,  perhaps,  go  before  that  and 
tell  you  what  cases  these  were.  "  I  have  the  satisfaction 
"  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Masters  that  71  paupers  have  been 
"  inoculated  for  the  cow-pox,  by  order,  and  under  the 
"  immediate  inspection,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vivian,  Eector 
"  of  Bushey,  in  Hertfordshire ;  a  man  of  great  judg- 
"  rnent,  and  extensive  information.  All  these  patients 
"  had  the  disease  in  the  most  mild  and  genuine  form. 
"  Not  a  single  pustule  appeared,  nor  was  there  a  single 
"  instance  of  inflammation  in  the  arm  that  required 
"  any  particular  management ;  "  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  61  were  afterwards  tested  of  the  70  who 
had  no  eruption. 

There  is  rather  an  interesting  statement  at  page  997 
cf  Ring's  book:  —  '"Having  lately  had,"  he  says, 
"  the  honour  of  introducing  Mr.  Sutton  to  Dr.  Jenner, 
"  at  his  own  request,  and  heard  him  acknowledge 
'■'  that  he"  (that  is  Sutton)  "had  inoculated  above 
"  40  persons  with  vaccine  virus,  I  deem  it  a  duty 
"  to  record  the  circumstance,  '  particularly  as  even 
"  Mr.  Sutton  had  not  been  able  to  produce  the 
"  small-pox  on  those  who  had  undergone  vaccination." 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  Sutton,  who  was  a  very 
old  man  at  that  time,  himself  did  40  vaccinations,  and 
subsequently  tested  them,  and  Ring  says  he  was  unable 
to  produce  the  small-pox  on  those  who  had  undergone 
vaccination. 

Then  Cross  of  Norwich,  at  page  39  of  his  book  pub- 
lished in  1820  (we  are  coming  to  a  later  date),  says  : — 
"  Besides  tbe  exjjosure  to  variolous  contagion,  several 
"  hundreds  of  those  vaccinated  from  the  earliest  period 
"  of  the  practice  until  within  a  few  weeks  have  been 
"  subjected  to  the  additional  test  of  inoculation  with 
"  variolous  matter  during  the  epidemic,  and  in  no 
"  instance  has  regular  small-pox,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
"  able  to  ascertain,  been  produced.  In  about  1  in  40 
"  or  50  a  spurious  eruption  has  appeared,  in  some  pro- 
"  ducing  a  few  irregular  pimples,  in  others  resem- 
"  bling  the  variolous  pock  ;  but  I  have  not  learned 
"  that  the  latter  have  ever  proceeded  regularly,  invari- 
"  ably  drying  up  in  four  or  five  days,  and  never  taking 
"  the  course  of  regular  small-pox." 

In  the  "  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review,"  Yol.  XL,  at 
page  150,  there  is  a  review  of  "  A  statement  of  evidence 
"  from  trials  by  inoculation  of  variolous  and  vaccine 
' '  matter,  &c. :  by  the  physicians  of  the  Original  Vaccine 
"  Pock  Institution  "  ;  the  date  is  1804.  This  is  in  reply 
to  Goldson.  Most  of  the  trials  were  made  publicly; 
over  50  cases  were  taken  that  had  been  vaccinated 
from  two  to  five  years  before,  and  the  Review 
selects  the  worst  cases,  those  most  like  to  Goldson's 
and  Rollo's.  I  told  you  that  it  was  the  Review 
that  looked  on  Rollo's  cases  as  rather  against  vacci- 
nation. The  worst  cases  then,  according  to  the 
Review  were  as  follows  :  "  The  first  had  a  local  vesicle 
"  with  areola,  like  cow-pock,  on  the  9th  or  10th  day  ; 
"  a  redness  like  scarlatina  on  the  10th  day,  nearly 
"  gone  on  the  13th  day  ;  the  second  had  a  local  result, 
"  but  no  constitutional  disorder  ;  the  third  had  also  a 
"  local  result,  but  there  is  no  statement  of  any  erup- 
"  tion."  Then  it  is  also  added :  "  In  a  few  other 
"  instances  appearances  similar  to  those  just  men- 
"  tioned  took  place.  In  the  rest  either  no  effect  was 
'"'  produced,  or  such  as  bore  no  kind  of  resemblance  to 
"  cow-pox." 

25.461.  Referring  to  those  cases  in  Rollo's  book  that 
you  said  you  had  not  looked  at,  there  are  three  or  four 
cases  of  slight  attacks  of  small-pox  ? — Yes  ;  this  seems 
an  appendix  here. 

25.462.  But  there  is  a  further  report  after  that  ap- 
pendix?— Yes,  "Conclusion  of  the  Report"  ;  but  these 
three  cases  do  not  seem  to  disturb  his  opinion,  I  see 
he  says  :  "  So  far  as  our  experience  extends  in  vacci- 
"  nation,  it  is  completely  supported.  From  every 
"  analogy  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  time  wiil 
"  establish  the  demonstration  of  its  full  and  per- 
"  manent  power." 

Then,  I  think  I  gave  these  cases  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Edinburgh  Vaccine  Institution. 

25.463.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  you  mentioned  them  be- 
fore ? — Very  well,  then  I  will  not  allude  to  them 
further. 


Next  there  is  a  statement  of  cases  by  Ceely  in 
Vol.  X.  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
"  and  Surgical  Association,"  at  page  265.  The  cases  of 
Ceely's  were  those  done  from  the  variolation  of  the 
cow,  of  which  I  showed  you  the  plates  as  being  in  ap- 
pearance typical  of  vaccine,  and  he  gives  here  a 
detailed  report  of  21  whom  he  subsequently  tested. 

25.464.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  any  one  that  had  no 
result  ? — The  results  are  as  follows  :  In  the  first  case, 
"  two  papula?  from  the  3rd  to  5th  day,  then  declin- 
"  ing;  6th,  gone";  in  the  second  case,  "Three 
"  papulo-vesicular  elevations  on  the  4th  day  ;  declin- 
"  ing  on  the  5th  day;  dessicating  on  the  6th  day; 
"  dark  brown  crusts  on  the  7th  day";  in  the  third 
"  case;  "two  papulo-vesicular  elevations  on  the  5th 
"  day;  declining  on  the  6th ;  dessicating  with  brown 
"  crusts  on  the  7th  "  ;  and  so  on. 

25.465.  "Was  there  any  one  that  had  no  result  ? — As 
regards  variolation  I  would  take  these  as  equal  to  no 
result,  as  indicating  no  susceptibility  to  small-pox. 
In  the  next  case  the  results  were : — "  Two  papulo- 
' 1  vesicular  elevations  on  the  5th  day  ;  enlarged,  with 
"  slight  areola?,  on  the  6th;  small  silvery  white 
"  vesicles,  with  bright  red  areola?,  containing  a  few 
"  drops  of  limpid  adhesive  lymph,  on  the  7th ;  bluish 
"  vesicles,  with  pulsating  areola?,  on  the  8th ;  declin- 
"  ing  on  the  9th ;  dessicated  on  the  10th."  I  see 
there  is  one  case,  the  12th,  to  which  the  note  is : 
"  Trivial  fugitive  inflammation  for  two  days"  ;  in  the 
13th  case  it  is :  "  Two  papula?  on  the  4th ;  on 
"  the  6th  gone  "  ;  and  in  the  19th  case  it  is  : 
"  Two  fugitive  inflamed  spats ;  6th  day  gone  " ;  and 
so  on. 

25.466.  In  any  one  case  was  there  a  general  pustular 
eruption  ? — No. 

25.467.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  those  symptoms 
that  you  see  described  there  follow  the  normal  course 
of  small-pox  inoculation,  or  are  they  something 
different  ? — These  are  less  a  good  deal  than  the  nor- 
mal  local  results  of  small-pox  inoculation.  The  normal 
course  of  small-pox  inoculation  was  indicated  in  the 
plates  that  I  showed  to  the  Commission,  and  was 
particularly  well  indicated  in  the  anonymous  plates 
that  Mr.  G.  W.  Collins  had  handed  to  Mr.  Ince. 

25.468.  (Br.  Collins.)  Will  you  read  the  note  to  the 
fifth  case  ? — "  Two  papulo-vesicular  elevations,  en- 
"  larging  with  tawny  jagged  areola?,  on  the  6th; 
"  declining,  with  yellowish  brown  crusts,  on  the  7th; 
"  incrusting  on  the  8th ;  small  brown  crusts,  like 
"  modified  vaccine,  forcibly  removed  on  the  12th ; 
"  numerous  hard  warty  papula?  on  the  face,  trunk,  and 
"  limbs  on  the  14th ;  several  suppurated  on  the  16th 
"  day ;  all  decadent  on  the  18th.  Very  slight 
"  fever  for  a  few  hours  at  commencement  of  erup- 
"  tion."  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  copied  these  out. 
That  fifth  case  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  was  any 
general  eruption,  and  it  was  an  eruption  of  "numerous 
"  hard  warty  papula?  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs  on 
"  the  14th  ;  several  suppurated  on  the  16th  day."  In 
the  other  20  cases  there  was  nothing. 

25.469.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Does  Ceely  make  any 
observation  upon  that  particular  case  ? — Yes.  "  Qbser- 
"  rations  : — The  boy,  5,  was  the  only  patient  on  whom 
"  any  eruption  appeared.  It  was  of  the  form  described 
"  by  Willan  in  the  above  summary  (4),  for  it  partook 
"  of  the  double  character:  hard  elevated  papula?  ;  hard 
"  elevated  papulo-vesicular  eminences,  some  dessi- 
"  eating,  some  rapidly  suppurating,  all  disappearing 
"  on  the  fourth  day.  The  vesicles  from  inoculation 
"  having  encrusted,  like  modified  vaccine,  the  crusts 
"  were  removed  before  the  skin  was  sound  ;  and  two 
"  days  afterwards  he  was  shown  to  me  in  the  state 
"  described.  He  had  no  indisposition  at  any  period  of 
"  testing  process,  but  seemed  rather  hot  just  before 
"  the  eruption;  but  was  cheerful,  and  with  reluctance 
"  kept  within  doors,  taking  his  accustomed  diet.  The 
"  greater  part  of  the  eruption  resembled  the  vesicular 
"  lichen  occasionally  seen  after  vaccination.  This  boy 
"  had  four  remarkably  fine  vaccine  vesicles;  but  never 
"  showed  during  their  rise,  progress,  or  decline,  the 
"  slightest  constitutional  disturbance,  not  even  accele- 
"  ration  of  the  pulse." 

Then  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two  alleged  failures 
of  the  test.  I  think  you  have  had  before  you  already 
some  of  these  cases,  so  that  I  shall  not  dilate  on  them 
unless  you  think  it  necessary;  they  are  at  Questions 
5056  and  5070  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Creighton;  and 
then  at  Questions  11,966  and  11,975  in  the  evidence  of 
Professor  Crookshank.    These  are  the  Stroud  cases. 
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Tho  circumstances,  as  perhaps  you  may  recollect,  were 
that  Pearson  was  clamant  for  matter  in  September 
1798.  (I  may  say  that  you  will  get  this  in  "  Crookshank," 
Volume  II.,  pages  172-3,  in  his  reprint  of  Jenner's 
"Farther  Observations.")  At  the  end  of  September 
cow-pox  appeared  at,  Stonehouse  ;  Jenner  did  not 
get  matter  till  November  the  26th  ;  during  the  whole 
of  October,  and  on  to  the  26th  of  November,  the 
disease  had  been  going  on.  He  inoculated  Susan 
Phipps  ;  on  the  12fch  day  there  was  an  areola,  and  there 
were  supernumerary  vesicles.  On  that  day,  the  12th 
day.  Drake  took  matter  and  used  it.  On  the  same  day, 
the  1 2th,  Jenner  took  matter  and  inoculated  Mary  Hearn. 
Then  still  later,  on  the  1st  of  December,  Thornton  took 
matter  from  a  milker  at  the  same  farm  ;  he  took  it 
from  a  purulent  pock,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
"  the  only  one  that  was  not  degenerated  into  a  sordid 
"  and  painful  ulcer."  As  a  result  there  were  very  active 
symptoms  on  the  third  day,  but  no  proper  course  of 
vaccination  is  described,  and  the  variolous  test  gave 
small-pox  afterwards.  Thornton  describes  Drake's 
results  as  "  alarming  "  and  "  dreadful ;  "  but  Hughes, 
who  was  a  witness  of  the  cases,  denies  this,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  Volume 
I.,  pago  318. 

25.470.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  jTou  reading  your 
own  comment  now  ? — Yes,  these  are  my  own  notes. 
The  reference  to  Thornton's  cases  is  in  "Bcddoes' 
"  Contributions  to  Medical  and  Physical  Knowledge  " 
at  page  399.  I  take  it  that  as  to  these  cases  (it  was  very 
early  you  see  —  it  was)  in  September  1798)  Jenner 
himself  was  hardly  aware  of  the  importance  of  his 
golden  rule,  even  if  he  had  formulated  it  by  that  time. 
I  have  a  note  that  in  a  letter  to  Pearson  so  early  as  the 
27th  of  September  1798,  (the  letter  is  given  in  Crook- 
shank,  Volume  II.,  page  83),  Jenner  wrote  in  regard 
to  matter  for  vaccination  that  "  after  it  has  lost  its 
"  limpid  quality  and  become  pus  I  fear  its  specific 
"  effects  cease."  That  was  on  the  27th  of  September, 
but  yet  we  find  that,  as  I  judge  it,  influenced  by  the 
anxiety  for  lymph  that  was  being  displayed  by  Pearson 
and  by  people  who  were  writing  to  him,  he  apparently 
broke  his  own  good  rule  and  took  matter  on  the  12th 
day.  And  there  is  no  regular  course  of  vaccination 
described  in  any  of  these  cases.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  in  the  present  day  would  dream  of  the  de- 
scribed operation  as  1  icing  a  vaccination  that  you  could 
trust  to  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  it  need  cause'  any 
surprise  that  the  variolous  test  showed  that  there  was 
not  resistance  to  variolation. 

25.471.  Does  Professor  Crookshank  quote  that  in  his 
evidence,  do  you  say  ? — Yes.  Thornton's  cases  are 
given  at  Questions  11,966  and  11,975  ;  there  is  a  whole 
column  about  Thornton's  cases  given. 

25.472.  As  being  failures? — I  have  just  noted  that 
that  is  the  reference.    (See  Quest  ion  25,512.) 

Now,  I  would  note  that  I  think  these  Stonehouse 
cases  rather  impressed  upon  Jenner  the  value  of  what 
he  had  been  writing  to  Pearson,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  it  had  been  impressed  upon  him  before,  because  he 
refers  to  the  Stonehouse  cases  in  his  "  Further  Ob- 
"  servations,"  as  I  have  said,  and  it  is  in  the  same 
paper  that  he  urges  that  when  the  pustule  has  degene- 
rated into  an  ulcer  "  I  suspect  that  matter  possessing 
"  very  different  properties  may  sooner  or  later  be  pro- 
"  duced."  I  rather  think  these  Stonehouse  cases 
helped  him  to  his  golden  rule. 

Then  we  come  to  a  series  of  cases  that  have  been 
historically  very  important ;  those  of  Goldson  ;  and  in 
regard  to  Goldson's  cases  again  I  would  have  you 
recollect  the  kind  of  vaccination  that  was  being  done  at 
that  time  as  represented  by  Ping  and  the  Royal 
Jennerian  Institution.  Goldson's  stock  of  matter 
had  its  origin  in  an  adult  case  from  which  it  was 
taken  on  the  11th  day ;  in  the  after  removes  he  took 
matter  on  the  ninth  day.  The  reference  is  to  a  work 
called  "  Cases  of  Small-pox  subsequent  to  Vaccination 
"  by  William  Goldson,  M.R.C.S.,"  published  at  Port- 
sea  in  1804.  His  cases  were  afterwards  reviewed 
and  criticised  by  Ring.  The  first  case  shows  the 
effect  of  inoculation  three  and  a  quarter  years  after 
vaccination.  He  speaks  of  "  the  eschar,''  so  that  the 
vaccination  appears  to  have  been  done  in  one  place 
only,  it  was  done  on  December  the  19ih.  On  Decem- 
ber the  26th  there  were  six  or  seven  "  eruptions " 
(meaning  pimples),  the  skin  was  cool,  and  the  pulse 
quickened  ;  in  the  evening  there  was  rigor  with  a  rash, 
such  as  often  is  seen  in  inoculated  small-pox,  with  two 
or  three  eruptions  seen  through  it.  The  next  day  the 
rash  had  subsided,  and  the  two  or  three  eruptions  were 
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to  compare  them.    On  the  28th  there  were  no  fresh   L 

eruptions,  and  those  already  out  were  stationary;  on     1  Feb.  1893. 

the  29th  the  eruptions,  instead  of  suppurating,  were   ' 

covered  with  a  scurf,  and  he  says  :  "  This  encrustation 
"  was  rubbed  oft'  on  the  following  evening,  but  the 
"  marks  of  four  or  five  of  them  were  visible  for  some 
"  days,  red,  and  a  small  degree  elevated  above  the 
"  skin."  In  reviewing  that  case  Ring  states  that 
he  has  learned  from  the  parent  regarding  the  above 
case  that  the  local  symptons  were  accelerated  ;  there- 
fore he  holds  that  the  variolation  failed,  the  accelera- 
tion being  adduced  as  tho  evidence  of  failure  in 
accordance  with  what  I  have  already  brought  before 
tho  Commission ;  and  he  shows  by  a  letter  from  the 
father  that  the  child  sickened  on  the  5th  to  the  7th 
day  after  the  pustule  had  been  injured,  and  therefore 
that  it  sickened  earlier  than  if  the  fever  had  been  due 
to  the  ouset  of  variola.  The  second  case  was  that  of 
a  child  vaccinated  by  Goldson  himself  on  December 
tho  10th,  1800,  at  four  months  old. 

25.473.  (Chairman.)  Does  he  say  what  vaccine  ho. 
used  in  that  vaccination  ? — I  have  given  you  the  source 
of  his  lymph  from  an  adult  case. 

25.474.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Were  they  all  from 
the  same  source  ;  were  they  all  vaccinated  at  the  same 
time  ? — Yes,  about  the  same  time,  one  December  the 
9th  and  the  next  December  the  10th.  The  original 
source  of  his  lymph  was  from  that  adult  case.  The 
cases  are  given  at  considerable  length;  I  have  con- 
densed them  very  much.  I  will  just  give  them  as  I 
have  them  here.  I  see  that  it  was  the  variolation  that 
was  done  on  December  the  10th,  in  the  first  case ; 
but  the  vaccination  was  done  on  December  the  10th. 
in  the  second  case,  and  the  test  was  on  February 
the  6th,  1804,  and  he  says  : — "  The  disease  proved  mild, 
"  producing  about  a  hundred  pustules," — or  rather 
the  facts  are  that  on  the  6th  of  February  1804  he 
inoculated  with  small-pox  another  child  in  the  same 
house,  not  the  vaccinated  case,  and  that  the  disease  in 
this  child,  previously  unprotected,  proved  mild,  pro- 
ducing about  100  pustules  ;  that  the  previously  vac- 
cinated case  in  the  same  house  was  made  to  sleep  in 
the  same  cradle,  and  that  eight  days  afterwards  the 
pustules  above  noted  "had  gone  off"  and  the  child 
sickened ;  in  three  days  more  seven  pimples  appeared 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  arms ;  these  "  remained  five 
"  days,  but  never  maturated."  In  regard  to  that  case, 
Ring  notes  that  the  child  had  often,  after  the  vaccina- 
tion been  exposed  to  natural  small-pox  without  catch- 
ing it,  and  that  the  seven  pimples  all  appeared  in 
"  parts  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  pustules  in  tho 
"  other  child."  They  were  sleeping  together,  the  one 
with  natural  small-pox  and  the  one  vaccinated ;  and 
Ring's  view  is  that  the  vaccinated  child  got  these  seven 
pimples  through  contact  with  the  body  of  the  child 
with  small-pox. 

25.475.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  it  considered  that  the 
unprotected  child  had  the  small-pox  naturally  and 
regularly  ? — Well,  Goldson  gives  it  as  an  instance  of 
variolous  contagion  ;  he  does  not  say  exactly  what  he 
means  by  contagion. 

25.476.  Surely  the  question  of  contagion  did  not  arise 
in  the  unprotected  case  ? — No,  but  this  in  the  protected 
case. 

25.477.  I  am  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  unpro- 
tected case;  did  it  have  small-pox  regularly? — "The 
"  case  proved  mild,  producing  about  a  hundred  pus- 
"  tules;"  these  are  Goldson's  words  in  regard  to  the 
unprotected  case. 

25.478.  You  have  often  used  the  term  "  having  small- 
"  pox  regularly  "  in  the  case  of  an  unprotected  person  ; 
would  you  regard  that  as  an  instance  of  it  or  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  a  mild  case ;  a  hundred  pustules  would  be  a 
regular  case  but  mild.  In  regard  to  that  second  case 
Goldson  makes  a  curious  note  at  page  51 ;  he  says  that 
the  pimples  (eruptions  lie  calls  them)  "  went  off  in  a 

lew  days  without  maturating,  as  frequently  happens 
"  in  the  inoculated  disease."  Thus  in  the  vaccinated 
child  these  seven  pimples  that  Goldson  spoke  of  and 
Ring  held  to  be  due  to  contact  with  the  child  with 
small-pox,  went  off  without  maturating  as  frequcntly 
happens  in  the  inoculated  disease.  Then  his  third  case 
was  vaccinated  in  January  1801.  and  it  resisted  infec  tion 
though  sleeping  alternately  with  a  child  which  had 
been  inoculated  and  had  300  resulting  pustules,  in  the 
same  cradle,  and  using  alternately  the  same  night  cap  ; 
but  in  February  1804  it  took  small-pox  by  natural 
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 "      — or  eruptions,  as  he  always  says.     The  fourth  case 

given  by  Goldson  was  very  trifling.  It  was  a  case  of 
variolation  13  months  after  vaccination  with  a  local  re- 
sult, febrile  symptoms  on  the  9th  day,  and  several  pim- 
ples, only  one  of  which  maturated,  and  that  on  the  arm  ; 
his  words  are  "  some  distance  from  the  place  of  inocula- 
tion," and  possibly,  therefore,  due  to  a  scratch,  as 
suggested  by  Ring.  From  this  pustule  matter  was 
taken  with  which  two  Children  were  successfully 
variolated.  In  his  fifth  case  there  was  no  general 
eruption ;  there  were  febrile  symptoms  on  the  9th 
day,  at  a  time  when  "the  arm  was  full  of  matter  and 
"  the  inflammation  round  the  part  extended  near  an 
""'  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter."  There  were  not  any 
eruptions,  but  there  were  a  number  of  pustules  round 
the  inoculated  arm.  Ring  suggests  that  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  would  be  due  to  the  local  inflammation, 
the  arm  being  full  of  matter.  The  sixth  case  was  one 
that  had  been  brought  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1802.  Clarke,  a  marine, 
was  vaccinated  on  November  the  4th,  1800,  with 
matter  taken  direct  on  the  10th  day  from  an  adult 
case  ;  on  March  24th,  1802,  he  was  variolated  with  100 
pustules  resulting,  apparently  taking  an  unusually 
rapid  course,  and  conical  in  shape  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  In  regard  to  the  mark  of  vaccination  he 
says  :  "  The  eschar  from  vaccination  was  not  perfectly 
"  seen  from  two  pustules  in  part  covering  it." 

I  would  like  to  note  Goldson's  opinion  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  cow-pox  after  giving  his  cases.  At  page  53 
and  54  he  write  thus :  ' '  That  the  regular  casual 
"  cow-pox  possesses  permanent  powers  of  prevention 
"  there  remains  little  room  to  doubt.  ****** 
"  That  the  inoculated  disease  likewise  possess  strong 
"  powers  of  resistance  is  evident,  even  in  these  cases 
"  of  its  failure.  And  from  theory  we  should  be  led  to 
"  presume  there  could  be  no  difference  in  their  effects, 
"  both  being  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  same 
'.'  virus  under  the  skin.  But  to  argue  from  analogy 
"  circumstances  should  always  be  similar.  This  is  not 
"  exactly  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  casual 
"  cow-pox  is  produced  by  virus  immediately  from  the 
"  animal,  while  the  inoculated  disease  is  the  effect  of 
"  new  matter  generated  by  the  action  of  the  other  on 
"  the  human  subject.  Whether  that  new  matter  be 
"  possessed  of  the  power  to  produce  the  same  permanent 
"  properties  as  the  parent  virus  time  alone  can  decide." 
You  see  he  suggests  there  that  the  regular  casual  cow- 
pox  had  the  same  permanent  power  of  prevention,  but 
that  vaccination  had  not ; — that  the  cow-pox  which  the 
milkers  got  had  permanent  value,  but  that  subsequent 
vaccination  had  not.  Then,  at  page  60,  he  suggests  that 
perhaps  the  reason  of  the  difference  between  casual  and 
inoculated  cow-pox  is  that  the  former  is  on  the  hands 
and  the  latter  on  the  arm  ;  he  says  : — "  May  it  not  arise 
"  from  its  being  deposited  on  a  part  of  the  body  where 
"  the  skin  from  its  sensibility  is  more  capable  of  giving 
"  the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  particles  deposited  upon 
"  it  than  any  other  ?  "  Then  he  wonders  whether  he 
should  not  vaccinate  on  the  hand — "If  this  should 
"  prove  to  be  the  fact  would  not  the  insertion  of  the 
"  matter  into  the  hands  or  fingers  ensure  compleat  suc- 
cess ?  Following  the  mode  by  which  the  disease  was 
"  accidentally  produced"  (that  is  in  the  milkers)  "will 
"  perhaps  be  the  most  certain  means  of  reaping  the 
"  same  permanent  advantages;"  and  he  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  that  should  be  done  "rather  than  a  dis- 
"  covery,  so  replete  with  beneficial  consequences  to 
"  society,  should  be  relinquished  altogether." 

.  25,479.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Has  any  one  observed 
upon  those  cases  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  taken 
from  a  vesicle  which  was  12  days  old  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  has  been  observed.  I  noticed  it  myself,  as  having 
a  bearing  on  the  cases,  and  that  the  stock  originated 
in  an  adult. 

I  call  attention  to  Goldson's  interesting  opinion  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  casual  cow-pox  and  vaccinia, 
and  I  observe  that  Professor  Crookshank,  at  Question 
11,559,  gives  practically  the  same  opinion.  It  is  not 
without  importance.  In  regard  to  that  I  wish  to  say  that 
1  have  not  met  with  evidence  to  show  that  the  casual  cow- 
pox  is  different  in  the  length  of  its  protective  power,  from 
the  cultivated  vaccinia.  Of  course  in  the  cases  as 
recorded  in  Pearson's  "Inquiry,"  and  in  some  given 
by  Jenner,  the  length  of  protection  by  the  casual  cow- 
pox  was  very  considerable  ;  you  get  mention  of  a  great 
many  years,  20,  30,  and  40  years,  and  so  on.    But  in 


regard  to  these  cases  of  casual  cow-pox,  one  or  two 
points  require  to  be  noted.  In  the  first  place  the 
operation  was  done,  as  a  rule,  not  on  infants,  but  adults  ; 
the  original  insertion  of  the  casual  cow-pox  was  in  the 
milkers;  they  did  not  get  it  in  infancy;  it  was 
like  primary  vaccination  performed,  perhaps,  at  the 
age  of  15  or  20.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  get  a  much  larger  dose  of  the  disease 
than  by  a  mere  insertion  and  a  single  vesicle,  as  the 
practice  was  in  Goldson's  time.  The  milkers  got  a  good 
deal  of  it.  I  think,  too,  that  there  is  another  point 
namely,  that  the  milkers  had  every  chance  of  getting 
their  protection  renewed  if  they  continued  at  their  occu- 
pation ;  if,  years  afterwards,  they  became  susceptible  to 
any  degree  of  cow-pox,  they  had  every  chance  of  getting 
the  protection  repeated.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  some  of  these  cases  of  casual  cow-pox  refer  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  when,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  horn-pox,  and  so  on,  were  not  called  small-pox  ;  if 
any  milkers  who  had  had  casual  cow-pox,  say,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  developed  20  or  30  years  after- 
wards a  few  pimples,  I  do  not  think  the  eruption 
would  be  called  small-pox  :  it  would  be  called  horn-pox, 
or  swine-pox,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  am  not 
sure,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  that  vaccinia  as  ordinarily  practised  is  any 
attenuation  of  casual  cow-pox.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  casual  small-pox  are  severe,  but  I 
have  argued — and  I  have  simply  followed  Ceely  and 
Jenner,  and  others  in  holding — that  the  severity  of 
these  symptoms  is  due  to  accidental  causes  ;  that  the 
severity  belongs  to  the  putrefaction,  the  pus  and 
inflammatory  products  connected  with  the  original 
casual  disease,  and  that  when  you  get  the  pure  disease 
there  is  practically  no  evidence  that  it  is  a  more  severe 
disease  than  ordinary  vaccination. 

Now  the  next  cases  are  those  of  Brown  of  Mussel- 
burgh ;  they  are  referred  to  in  considerable  detail  at 
Question  11,853  in   Professor  Crookshank's  evidence, 
and  I  would  be  glad  in  going  over  these  cases,  that  you 
should  have  that  before  you ;  it  is  the  column  of  re- 
marks I  am  interested  in  at  page  18  of  the  48th  day's 
evidence.    The  first  and  second  cases  are  there  given 
in  full  detail  from  Brown,  at  any  rate  I  have  made  no 
comment  on  them ;  but,  of  course,  no  two  people  look  at 
a  case  exactly  in  the  same  way.    With  that  explanation 
I  would  just  wish  to  add  a  little  to  the  remarks  made 
by  Professor  Crookshank.    He  bases  them  on  Brown's 
work.    In  regard  to  cases  3  and  4  Professor  Crook- 
shank says,  "Practically  same   appearance,   but  no 
"  eruptions."    What  1  have  noted  is  that  the  arms 
"  nearly  arrived  at  the  same  appearance    *    *    *    *  ; 
"  the  pustules  had  less  appearance  of  virus  and  the 
"  circular    inflammation  was  not  quite  so  extensive 
"***#*    .   £uey  ka(j  a  trifling  degree  of 
"  sickness  for  one  day    ***-**."    Then  in 
regard  to  oases  5  and  6  Professor  Crookshank  states : 
"  In  one,  pustular  appearance  and  extreme  core  in- 
flammation.   In  the  other  a  high  conical  appearance 
"  and  inflammation."    What  I  have  noted  in  addition  is 
this  :  "  He,  however,  did  not  appear  sick,  and  there  was 
"  no  eruption;"  and  in  regard  to  the  case  which  had 
a  high  conical  appearance  and  inflammation  I  note  that 
this  inflammation  was  "confined  to  the  tumour  itself;" 
that  there  was  "  no  distinct  vesicle  and  no  areola 
"  #    #    *    #    *_    jj0  effec(;  whatever  was  produced 
"  on  the  constitution  and  it  left  no  scab."  Regarding 
cases  7  and  8  Professor  Crookshank's  notes  say :  "  Same 
appearance,  but  one  was  not  pustular  in  appearance." 
What  I  have  quoted  here  simply  from  Brown,  regard- 
ing cases  7  and  8  is  this  :  "  Their  arms  put  on  the  same 
'■  appearance  until  about  the  sixth  day,  when  that  of 
"  the  oldest  obtained  a  pustular  point ;  and  from  that 
"  day   until  the   tenth    it   gradually   became  more 
"  elevated  and  inflamed,  until  it  gained  the  extent  of  a 
"  shilling;  but  the  pustule  was  small  and  contained 
"  little  or  no  matter,  and  no  constitutional  effect  could 
"  be   detected ;  it   decayed   in  a   few  days  and  was 
"  followed  by  a  small  scab.    The  other  never  assumed 
"  any  pustular  appearance,  but  continued  to  gain  a 
"  considerable  elevation  and  extent  until  the  ninth  day 
"  when  it  rapidly  decayed ;  it  was  attended  with  no 
"  febrile  symptoms,  and  left  no  scab."    Then  with 
regard  to  case  9.     Professor  Crookshank's  note   is : 
"  Punctures  elevated  and  inflamed;  then  pustular,  and 
"  surrounded  by  an  erysipelatous  inflammation.  Child 
"  sick  and   feverish  —  supervening   pustules   to  the 
"  number  of  a  dozen."    The  child  was  variolated  on 
the  Monday— the  puncture  was  elevated  and  inflamed 
on  Wednesday — then  pustular  on  Friday,  and  it  was 
surrounded  on  Saturday  (the  pustule  having  been  found 
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to  have  been  ruptured  during  the  night)  by  an  erysipela- 
tous inflammation  ;  that  erysipelatous  inflammation  was 
"  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling,"  and  later  an  areola  to  the 
«  extent  of  a  penny  piece."  In  regard  to  Professor 
Crookshank's  last  remark  that  the  child  was  sick  and 
"  feverish,  supervening  pustules  to  the  number  of  a 
"  dozen,"  I  note  that  these  pustules  were  "  round  the 
inoculated  spot."  Then  in  cases  10  and  11,  Professor 
Crookshank  notes  "  both  inoculated  by  Brown.  Puncture 
' '  on  the  elder  was  vesicular  and  supernumerary  vesicles; 
"  beautiful  areola.  Child  unwell.  Other  scabbed  and 
"  healed."  Both  were  inoculated  by  Brown  on  Monday, 
the  puncture  on  the  elder  was  vesicular,  beginning  on 
Thursday,  and  there  were  supernumerary  vesicles,  but 
still  giving  no  appearance  of  a  perfect  pustule  till  on 
the  ninth  day  it  "  nearly  formed  a  perfect  pustule,"  and 
there  was  a  beautiful  areola.  The  child  was  unwell, 
but  "  kept  going  about."  At  to  the  other,  it  was  in- 
jured, and  scabbed  on  Thursday,  and  healed.  The 
inoculation  was  done  on  the  Monday,  and  it  was  scabbed 
on  Thursday  and  healed.  The  12th  case  was  variolated. 
I  will  not  read  Professor  Crookshank's  note— it  is  a  long 
one.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  case  was  variolated  on 
"Wednesday,  and  seen  on  Saturday,  when  the  puncture 
was  more  advanced  than  common.  With  regard  to  the 
last  case  Professor  Crookshank  says  :  "  Inoculated  by  the 
"  same  practitioner.  Result : — Inoculated  spot  red,  and 
"  vesicated  pustules  and  faint  areola."  What  I  have 
noted  is  in  regard  to  the  vesicated  pustules,  that  they 
were  neither  so  large  nor  so  extensive  as  in  cases  of 
primary  inoculation,  and  also  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  general  eruption.  These  cases  were  given  by 
Brown  in  1809. 

I  wish  now  very  shortly  to  compare  in  parallel 
columns  the  opinions  of  Brown  in  1809  with  his  opinions 
in  1842.    I  have  classed  his  opinions  as  A.,  B.,  and  C. 


Brown's  opinions  in  1809  and  in  1842  compared. 


Year  1809. 


A. 


That  "the  anti-variolous  influ- 
ence directly  after  vaccination 
is  to  be  considered  as  nearly 
perfect." 


B. 

"  That  about  three  years  after 
vaccination  the  constitutional 
influence  is  so  much  diminished 
as  readily  to  allow  the  operation 
of  the  variolous  contagion,  but 
still  exerting  a  considerable 
effect  in  mitigating  the  disease." 


"That  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  years  from  vaccination 
the  facility  is  so  much  increased 
as  hardly  to  impart  any  secu- 
rity ;  and  so  much  diminished 
in  its  power  of  mitigating  the 
disease,  that  at  this  period  the 
cases  very  nearly  approach  to 
the  most  common  form  of  the 
:  distinct  disease." 


Tear  1842. 


"  That  the  anti-variolous  power 
of  the  vaccine  as  recommended 
by  Jenner,  may  be  considered, 
only  if  properly  conducted,  as 
nearly  safe  and  perfect  for  three 
or  four  years  after  the  period  of 
vaccination." 


B. 

"That  from  four  to  six  years 
after  vaccination  the  constitu- 
tional influence  is  so  much 
diminished  as  pretty  readily  to 
admit  of  the  operation  of  the 
variolous  contagion,  but  still 
exerting  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  the  attack  of 
small-pox." 


"That  from  six  to  ten  years 
after  vaccination,  the  security 
against  the  small-pox  epidemic 
is  so  trifling,  as  well  as  in  miti- 
gating that  disease,  that  the 
case:i  make  in  general  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  distinct 
form  of  small-pox,  or  that  by 

1  inoculation,  always,  however, 
taking  into  consideration  the 
extent  and  severity,  as  well  as 

:  the  mode  in  which  the  epidemic 

1  contagion  is  applied." 


25,480.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  are  you  quot- 
ing in  1842  ? — "  An  Investigation  of  the  present  unsatis- 
"  factory  state  of  Vaccination,  being  Letters  to  Dr. 
"  George  Gregory  by  Thomas  Brown,"  published  when 
he  was  a  very  old  man.  You  will  observe  (1)  that  the 
"  nearly  perfect "  influence  has  got  increased  from  the 
time  "  directly  after  vaccination  "  in  1809  to  "  three  or 
"  four  years  "  in  1842  ;  (2)  that  the  period  of  mitigation 
has  increased  from  "  three  years  "  in  1809  to  "  from  four 
"  to  six  years  "  in  1842  ;  and  (3)  that  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  loss  of  protection  so  as  to  allow  of  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  "distinct  disease"  (that  is  all 
the  length  he  goes  even  in  his  third  section)  the  period 
in  1809  is  given  as  "  five  or  six  years,"  while  in  1842  it 
is  extended  to  "  from  six  to  ten  years."  And  in  addi- 
tion in   1842  he    modifies  his  statement  as  to  the 


result  that  may  be  expected  from  this  loss  of  power.  In 
1809  he  said  that  "the  cases  very  nearly  approached 
"  to  the  most  common  form  of  the  distinct  disease  "  ; 
but  in  1842  he  even  modified  that  and  said  "that  the 
"  cases  make  in  general  a  very  near  approach  to  tho 
"  distinct  form  of  small-pox,  or  that  by  inoculation." 

25.481.  (Chairman.)  He  nowhero  implies  that  tho 
protective  power  is  altogether  lost  ? — He  does  not  any- 
where suggest  that  confluent  small-pox,  for  cxamplo, 
comes  in  a  vaccinated  person. 

25.482.  (Mr.  Whitbrcad.)  Does  he  say  that  it  does  not 
come  ? — No ;  I  say  he  does  not  suggest  that  it  does 
come.  These  are  the  summary  of  his  own  opinions  as 
given  by  himself,  and  they  do  not  include  that  point. 

25.483.  But  it  is  a  long  jump  from  the  omission  to 
assert  that  confluent  small-pox  comes  on  a  vaccinated 
person,  to  trying  to  assume  that  it  does  not? — Yes  ;  I 
am  only  quoting  him  and  stating  that  ho  does  not 
anywhere  assert  that  at  any  period  confluent  small-pox 
comes  on  a  vaccinated  person. 

25.484.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Does  he  deny  that  it  is  possible  ? 
— He  does  not  seem  to  discuss  it.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen  these  are  a  summary  of  his  opinions,  and  he  docs 
not  seem  to  discuss  it.   (See  Question  25,515.) 

25.485.  Do  you  consider  him  down  to  the  present  day 
a  great  authority  ? — I  have  read  his  work  with  great 
interest  and  consider  that,  though  taking  an  extreme 
view  sometimes,  he  had  a  considerable  deal  of  insight 
into  this  question. 

25.486.  But  we  have  had  a  great  many  facts  brought 
out  since  that  time  and  a  great  deal  of  experience  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

25.487.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Why  you  are 
specially  referring  to  him  now  is  because  he  has  been 
quoted,  has  he  not  ? — He  has  been  very  largely  quoted 
before  the  Commission. 

25.488.  And  quoted  as  one  who  showed  that  vaccina- 
tion was  of  comparatively  little  effect  ? — Yes  ;  and  these 
references  to  his  opinions  in  1842,  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  were  not  put  before  the  Commission,  though 
the  work  of  1842  was  mentioned  ;  but  these  references 
were  not  before  the  Commission,  and  I  want  to  point 
out  how  largely  his  opinions  changed.  It  is  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  opponents  of  vaccination,  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying,  that  the  men  who  began  in  1800 
with  the  most  perfect  belief  in  the  absolute  security 
given  by  vaccination,  gradually  came  to  modify  their 
opinion  in  a  downward  direction,  to  have  less  belief  in 
vaccination  in  regard  to  its  permanency,  and  so  on.  I 
want  to  point  out  that,  in  my  opinion  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  earlier  opponents  of  vaccination, 
modified  his  views  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  in 
the  same  period,  and  that  his  views  of  the  value  of  vac- 
cination increased. 

25.489.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  But  he  draws  the  line  at  six 
years  even  as  the  most  extended  period,  as  the  line  of 
safety  ? — I  was  going  to  make  another  quotation  from 
him  that  goes  a  little  further.  He  quotes  Dr.  Gregory, 
of  the  Small-pox  Hospital ;  his  Letters  are  addressed  to 
Dr.  Gregory,  and  Dr.  Gregory  had  been  writing  to  a  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Kelso,  I  think.  I  have  not  seen  Gregory's 
own  publication,  but  at  pages  109  and  110  of  that  book 
of  1842,  Brown  quotes  Gregory  in  this  fashion  :  "  What 
"  wonder,  therefore,  can  it  be  if  time  should  demon- 
"  strate  that  the  power  of  resistance  thus  conferred,  is 
"  confined  within  certain  limits ;  as  thus :  First,  the 
"  power  of  resistance  is  complete  (both  as  to  casual  and 
"  inoculative  admission)  for  the  first  10  years  of  life  ; 
"  second,  the  power  of  resistance  ceases  in  certain 
"  constitutions  before  it  ceases  in  others  ;  third,  the 
"  power  of  resistance  given  by  cow-pox  ceases"  (that 
is  a  point  I  was  coming  to  afterwards)  "quoad  inocu- 
"  lation,  before  it  ceases  to  resist  the  casual  or  infective 
"  mode  of  access;  fourth,  the  power  of  resistance  is 
"  diminished  by  any  great  changes  taking  place  in  the 
"  human  frame,  whether  brought  about  by  puberty  or 
'"'  change  of  climate,  or  by  long  fever ;  or.  lastly,  by 
"  gradual  or  insensible  changes  taking  place  in  the 
system.  *****  "YVe  have,  therefore,  only  to 
"  determine  *  *  *  *  to  what  extent  such  an 
"  expedient"  (that  is,  revaccination  which  he  is 
speaking  of  here)  "  will  renew  or  revivify  the  decaying 
'•  influence  of  the  previous  vaccination  aud  enable  the 
"  constitution  to  resist  small-pox."  That  is  a  quotation 
from  Dr.  Gregoiy.  Now  Brown  in  making  that  quo- 
tation goes  on  to  say  :  "  I  have  thus,  Sir,  considered  it 
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Mr  J.  C.  "  most  proper  and  effectual  method,  not  only  for 
McVail,M.D.  "  elucidating  this    subject,    but  for  exhibiting  how 

  "  exactly  your  opinions  correspond  with  what  I  gave 

1  Feb.  1593.     "  to  the  public  upwards  30  years  ago." 

  25,490.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  really  should  like  to  have  it 

made  plain ;  do  you  attribute  to  Dr.  Brown  the  opinion 
that  confluent  small-pox  is  impossible  after  vaccination  ? 
— No,  not  at  all.  (See  Question  25.515.)  I  merely  say 
that  in  his  statement  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
protective  influence  of  vaccination  against  small-pox  he 
stops  short,  both  in  1809  and  in  1842,  at  the  point  in 
which  he  states  that  something  very  nearly  approaching 
the  distinct  disease  may  occur  in  the  vaccinated  person. 
I  stick  absolutely  to  what  Brown  says,  and  express  no 
opinion. 

25.491.  You  do  not  attribute  to  him  that  opinion, 
then,  that  confluent  small-pox  is  impossible  after  vac, 
cination? — I  leave  the  Commission  to  form  its  own 
judgment  entirely. 

25.492.  (Mr.  Whiibread.)  On  the  showing_  of  Dr. 
Brown,  whom  you  quote,  it  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  attain  anything  like  security  to  be  re -vaccinated  at 
the  end  of  every  six  years,  would  it  not  ?— JSTo,  I  do  not 
think  that  follows  at  all. 


25.493.  How  so  ?  Does  he  not  draw  the  line  at  six 
years  ?— In  the  first  place  he  says  from  six  to  ten  years, 
but  in  the  second  place  he  does  not  discuss  whether 
re-vaccination  • 

25.494.  But  on  the  point  of  six  to  ten  years,  he  says 
that  in  some  constitutions  the  effect  of  vaccination 
disappears  sooner  than  in  others.  Can  you  tell  before- 
hand  in  any  one  person's  case  that  his  constitution  is 
likely  to  resist  for  ten  years  any  more  than  for  six 
years  only  ? — Well,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  your  question 
was  whether  I  would  deduce  from  Brown's  statement 
that  re-vaccination  should  be  done  every  six  years.  If  you 
will  fix  your  mind  on  the  word  "  every"  for  a  moment, 
I  do  not  think  Brown  discusses  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  second  vaccination  would  have  a  more 
permanent  effect  than  the  first  one,  whether  the  second 
vaccination  might  be  enough  for  all  the  rest  of  life?, 
providing  it  were  done  in  from  six  to  ten  years. 

25.495.  Tou  mean  that  his  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
re-vaccination  ?■ — No,  you  ask,  looking  at  Brown's 
statement,  should  vaccination  be  done  every  six  years.  I 
say  perhaps  the  second  operation  would  be  enough,  even 
according  to  Brown's  opinion.  We  have  not  come  to 
that. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 


One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Day, 


Wednesday,  8th  February  1893. 


Present  : 


Sir  JAMES  PAGET, 

Sir  Charles  Dalkymple,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 
Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe. 
Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 
Professor  Michael  Foster. 


Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitehead,  M.P. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


j  c  Mr.  John  Christie  McVa 

McVail',M.D. 

  25,496.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  refer  to  the 

8  Feb.  3  893.     answer  to  Question  25,326  in  your  evidence  on  the  last 

 .          day  but  one? — Yes  ;  but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to  say 

that  I  have  been  looking  in  my  note-book  and  I  find  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  day's  evidence  I  ought  to 
have  given  several  more  references  to  the  variolous 
test  that  I  had  imagined  I  had  completed,  from  the 
early  volumes  of  the  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  " 
and  I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  put  them  in  now ;  they  are 
not  long ;  and  then  I  can  go  on  to  the  last  day's 
evidence.  Where  I  left  off  on  the  last  day  but  one 
was  at  Volume  IV.,  page  428.  I  should  have  gone  on 
then  to  Volume  V. ,  page  99,  and  the  following  pages. 
These  pages  give  the  references  to  the  variolous  tests 
conducted  in  Paris  by  a  committee  there.  The  tests 
were  of  Woodville's  lymph.  The  lymph  had  been 
brought  there  by  way  of  Boulogne  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  his  becoming  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  eruptions 
after  vaccination  ;  his  visit  was  in  July  1800,  and  the 
date  of  the  visit  is  given  in  the  "  Medical  and  Physical 
"  Journal,"  Volume  IV.,  page  255,  butthe  tests  of  what 
he  did  are  recorded  in  Volume  V.,  at  page  101,  where  I 
note  that  the  French  reporters  say  :  "  This  disease  excites 
"  no  general  eruption."  Nineteen  were  tested,  and  the 
following  is  the  statement  from  the  journal :  "In  fine 
"  the  Committee  have  remarked  a  preservative  effect  in 
"  the  re-inoculations  performed  for  the  small-pox.  The 
"  19  subjects  submitted  to  the  operation  have  been  in- 
"  oculated  with  fresh  pus  taken  every  time  from  a 
"  variolous  infant,  who  was  present.  The  Committee 
"  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  experiments  more 
"  decisive,  employed  in  many  of  the  subjects  very  deep 
"  incisions,  such  as,  according  to  the  inoculators,  neces- 
"  sarily  occasion  a  large  eruption  of  pustules.  They 
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"  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  introduce  at  different 
"  times  a  great  quantity  of  variolous  matter  into  the 
"  incisions,  notwithstanding  which,  not  one  of  19  who 
"  were  inoculated  had  anything  like  a  general  eruption. 
"  In  14  the  incisions  were  soon  obliterated,  without 
"  any  symptom  of  complaint.  In  the  remaining  five, 
"  the  inflammation  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light, 
"  than  as  the  effect  of  local  irritation,  produced  by  the 
"  puncture  of  the  skin.  The  inflammation  began  the 
"  very  day  of  the  insertion.  This  process  has  been. 
"  more  rapid,  and  less  regular  than  that  of  ordinary 
"  inoculation.^  Besides,  instances  of  the  same  effect 
"  occur  in  persons,  who,  after  having  had  the  small- 
"  pox,  have  again  submitted  to  inoculation."  I  have 
noted  here  a  little  detail  in  regard  to  some  of  the  cases. 
The  shortest  interval  between  the  vaccination  and  the 
test  was  three  months.  In  the  first  four  cases,  three 
showed  not  the  smallest  effect ;  the  second  four  were 
totally  unaffected ;  in  other  seven  the  remark  is  the 
same  ;  then  in  five  more  and  in  one  of  the  first  four  cases, 
there  was  a  local  pustule,  and  one  of  these  local  pustules 
was  used  for  inoculation,  and  gave  small-pox. 

25,497.  That  means  inoculation  in  a  person  not 
previously  vaccinated  ? — Quite  so;  the  quality  of  the 
pustule  was  tested  by  using  it  on  a  person  not  pre- 
viously vaccinated.  The  next  cases  are  in  Volume  VI. 
of  the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  at  page  355. 
Mr.  Clement,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  writes  that  he  was 
"  prejudiced  against  the  vaccine  inoculation,"  vac- 
cinated three  children  in  the  autumn  of  1799  ;  he  says 
that  it  was  with  vaccine  matter  procured  from  Dr. 
Pearson.  Early  in  the  following  spring  he  tested  the 
children  "  both  by  inoculation  and  exposure,"  during 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  and  as  to  the  result, 
he   says  that    the    tests  were   "  without  the  least 
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"  effect,  excepting  local  inflammation.  '  By-thc-bye, 
that  was  done,  you  see  in  the  autumn  of  1799— the  vac- 
ci  nation  in  Clement's  cases  ;  it  was  not  in  the  spring; 
he  may  have  got  the  lymph  from  Pearson  in  the  spring ; 
it  may  have  been  one  of  his  threads,  but  there  is  no 
statement  to  that  effect ;  it  is  the  autumn  of  1799  that 
is  mentioned.  ,  . 

In  the  same  volume,  at  page  45,  there  is  recorded  the 
test  of  an  infant  done  at  an  interval  of  six  months  after 
its  original  vaccination  ;  the  source  of  the  lymph  is  not 
st  ated  ■  it  had  a  local  pustule  running  a  short  course,  but 
yielding  matter  which  gave  small-pox  when  inoculated. 

Thcnat  page  105  there  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Berkeley 
to  Jciiner,  in  which  he  records  the  test  of  two  cases  which 
had  been  done  by  Jenner  himself,  and  Lord  Berkeley 
states  regarding  them  that  the  "  inoculated  part  looked 
"  red  and  angry,  as  if  it  would  fester,  for  a  few  clays, 
"  but  then  died  away  without  producing  any  effect." 
The  original  vaccinations,  as  I  have  said,  were  done  by 
Jenner,  and  the  interval  appears  to  have  been  one  year 
in  one  case  and  four  years  in  the  other  case. 

25.498.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  trace  the  lymph 
that  was  used  ?— Lord  Berkeley  states  that  it  was  J euner 
who  had  vaccinated  them. 

25.499.  That  does  not  answer  the  question,  does  it  ? — 
No,  but  that  is  all  the  information  that  is  given.  Then 
two  cases  of  failure  are  recorded  at  page  123  of  the 
same  volume,  failure  to  withstand  the  variolous  test — 
two  cases  of  yielding  to  the  test.  These  are  Stevenson's 
cases.  I  see  that  they  have  already  been  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Creighton  in  his  work  on  "  Jenner  and  Vaccina- 
"  tion,"  at  page  174,  and  also  in  Question  5056  ;  and  that 
Professor  Crookshank  in  an  appendix  to  his  evidence 
gives  a  full  record  of  these  cases.  They  were  vac- 
cinated, and  then  six  months  afterwards  the  variolous 
test  took  effect,  and  gave  them  small-pox.  The  source 
of  the  lymph  is  not  stated  in  these  cases. 

I  would  just  point  out  in  regard  to  these  cases,  and 
any  similar  cases,  that  if  I  were  of  opinion  that  Wood- 
villc's  lymph — "  the  World's  vaccine  " — had  been  vario- 
lous, and  had  been  extended  almost  universally  and  used 
almost  universally,  I  would  be  bound  to  look  upon  these 
cases  as  failures  of  protection  by  variolation,  and  not 
by  vaccination.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  world's 
vaccine  was  variolous,  and  therefore  I  do  not  look  upon 
these  as  examples  of  failure  of  variolation  to  protect ; 
but  I  think  the  logical  consequence  is  that  if  nearly 
all  the  world's  lymph  was  variolous  and  not  vaccine, 
then  such  failures  as  are  recorded  there  are  variolous 
failures  and  not  vaccinal. 

Then  there  is  another  test  at  Volume  VIII.  of  the 
"  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  at  page  168.  Neither 
the  interval  between  vaccination  and  variolation,  nor  the 
source  of  the  lymph  is  stated.  This  refers  to  60  cases  ; 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pimlico,  tested  60  cases,  and  his  words 
are  that  he  "  never  was  able  in  any  other  instances 
"  to  produce  the  least  symptom  of  small-pox." 

In  Volume  XIII.  (and  this  is  the  last  of  these)  of  the 
"  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  at  page  45,  which 
volume  goes  from  January  to  June  1805,  Dr.  Cox,  of 
Philadelphia,  writing  on  the  26th  of  October  1804,  gives 
some  details  regarding  20  cases  tested  by  him,  and 
states  that  he  tested  100  cases  without  a  greater 
result  than  he  obtained  in  those  20.  In  regard 
to  the  20,  1  have  noted  that  in  about  a  third  of  them 
there  was  a  small  inflammation  which  died  away  in 
three  or  four  days ;  that  in  regard  to  another  third  a 
vesicle  dried  up  in  six  or  seven  days  ;  and  that  in 
regard  to  the  remaining  third  there  was  a  complete 
pustule ;  that  in  none  of  them  was  there  any  general 
eruption  ;  that  the  interval  must  have  been  between 
nothing  and  four  years — they  were  tested  in  1804  ;  that 
Coxe  records  that  he  got  lymph  from  G.  C.  Jenner,  but 
from  looking  into  the  statement  it  appears  to  me  that 
he  must  have  had  lymph  earlier  than  that  which  he  got 
from  G.  C.  Jenner.  I  cannot  make  out  exactly  the 
source  of  the  lymph.  That  is  all  I  make  of  it,  that  he 
had  some  from  G.  C.  Jenner. 

25,500.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  all  that  you  have  to  say 
upon  that  point? — Yes.  I  will  return  now  to  the 
Questions  25,325-8 ;  that  is  not  in  the  last  day's  evi- 
dence, but  in  the  preceding  day's  evidence,  it  was  in 
regard  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Thiele,  of  Kasan.  I 
stated  that  I  had  not  looked  into  his  experiments.  The 
point  that  we  were  on  here  was  the  discussion  of 
Guillon's  and  Adams's  cases,  the  general  question,  as  I 
understand  it,  being  whether  small-pox  could  get  cul- 
tivated down  into  cow-pox,  whether  variola  could 
become  vaccinia,  without  the  intervention  of  the  cow. 
Dr.  Collins  says  that  these  experiments  are  constantly 
o  79800. 


referred  to  in  various  places  ;  it  is  a  very  interesting            j  (j 
question,  and  I  would  really  lie  glad  to  have  some  of  McVail  M.D. 
these  places  indicated  so  that  I  might  look  them  up.  

25.501.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  will  find  it  in  a  foot-noto  in     8  Feb.  1893. 

Simon's  Papers  of  1857?* — Might  I  auk,  is  that  tho  

reference  to  his  experiments  in  the  variolation  of  tho 

cow,  or  to  his  experiments  in  tho  treatment  of  tho 
small-pox  lymph,  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  vaceino 
lymph  without  the  intervention  of  tho  cow  ? 

25.502.  Have  you  not  read  the  1857 papers  of  Simon  ? 
■ — Yes,  I  have  repeatedly. 

25.503.  Have  you  not  looked  up  this  reference  P — 
No;  I  have  looked  up  various  references,  and  what  I 
could  not  get  at  was  the  experiments  in  which  he  tried 
to  cultivate  variola  down  into  vaccinia. 

25.504.  You  will  find  a  foot  note,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  in  Simon's  papers  in  which  lie 
speaks  of  the  mixture  of  the  lymph  with  the  milk  ? — 
Thank  you  ;  I  shall  look  it  up.  I  have  been  looking  at 
several  works  since  then. 

25.505.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  ? — At  Questions  25,395  to  25,403,  in  re- 
gard to  the  exact  number  of  cases  in  which  captions  are 
mentioned,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  whicii  eruptions 
are  not  mentioni  d,  I  see  that  you  yourself,  Sir,  suggested 
that  I  might  give  a  general  impression.  There  is  room 
for  so  many  questions  regarding  these  that  I  believe 
that  might  almost  have  been  the  better  way ;  but  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  look  back  in  my  evidence  to 
find  out  exactly  how  the  matter  stands.  And  if  the 
question  be  confined  to  Pearson's  threads,  to  the 
eruptions  recorded  from  the  200  threads  sent  out  by 
Pearson,  then  at  volume  II.  of  the  "  Medical  and  Physi- 
"  cal  Journal,"  page  106,  Davis  records  two  cases  done  in 
March  which  had  eruptions,  but  he  does  not  say  the  time 
in  March.  I  looked  into  these  cases  before  and  it  struck 
me  that  they  might  probably  be  included  in  those  re- 
ferred to  by  Pearson  in  a  letter  that  is  quoted  from  him 
where  he  says  that  in  the  eud  of  February  and  in  March 
he  had  seen  four  cases,  and  that  two  or  three  corres- 
pondents had  mentioned  cases  to  him.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  those  belong  to  a  date  previous  to  the  12th  of 
March  or  not ;  but  the  number  of  cases  with  eruptions 
recorded  by  Davis  was  two.  Then  I  mentioned  Red- 
fern's  cases  as  having  eruptions  ;  he  recorded  three 
cases,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  got  the  thread 
from  Pearson.  Next  there  were  Kelson's  cases,  and  you 
may  recollect  that  part  of  the  material  that  Kelson  got 
produced  variolous  eruptions,  and  that  he  ceased  using 
it,  while  the  remainder  produced  vaccinia,  and  that  he 
went  on  using  that :  and  he  records  I  think  in  his  report 
about  100  cases  with  the  vaccinal  matter,  without 
eruptions ;  there  were  a  few,  I  think  less  than  ten 
altogether,  of  the  cases  that  he  did  with  the  variolous 
matter  before  he  stopped  using  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  more  than  ten  so  far  as  I  recollect — two 
removes  altogether  perhaps.  Then  we  had  Stewart's 
cases  in  which  he  records  that  of  43,  42  had  no  eruption, 
and  that  one  had  an  eruption  between  the  sixth  and  the 
ninth  day,  dying  away  early.  Regarding  Pearson's 
threads  also  we  have  the  statement  from  Do  Carro 
that  he  never  saw  eruptions.  Then  we  have  Pearson's 
own  statement  in  the  letter  which  I  quoted  in  the  last 
day's  evidence,  regarding  50  cases  reported  by  Mitchell, 
and  nearly  100  cases  reported  by  Harrison  of  Horn- 
castle.  I  mentioned  that  the  cases  of  Harrison  of  Horn- 
castle  had  been  communicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Bunks. 
Since  then!  have  looked  into  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
"  actions,"  but  have  not  found  these  cases  there.  These 
cases  therefore  that  were  reported  to  Pearson  ap- 
parently were  not  recorded  in  the  medical  journals, 
and  I  suggest  that  there  may  have  been  others  of  the 
same  kind.  To-day  I  have  told  you  the  cases  of 
Clements  of  Shrewsbury,  belonging  to  the  autumn  of 
1799  but,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  that  was 
in  March  or  not.  I  think  these  are  all  the  cases  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  detailed  of  Pearson's  tlrreads. 

25,506.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  noticed  on  that  point 
that  Moore  in  his  History  of  Vaccination,  at  page  31, 
speaking  of  the  Woodville  and  Pearson's  lymph  says, 
that  "  the  medical  journals  at  this  time  teemed  with 
"  cases  of  pustular  eruptions  fiom  vaccination  "?— I  have 
not  seen  that,  but  I  have  searched  the  medical  jourrals 
from  end  to  end  and  that  is  the  result  I  have  got.  I 
think  very  likely  I  have  searched  them  much  more 
carefully  than  the  writer  of  that  history  did. 


*  Pa#e  xv..  Simon's  Papers  relating  to  Vaccination,  1S57;  foot-note. 
— W.J.C. 
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Mr  J  C  25,607.  You  have  frequently  quoted  Moore  as  an 
cVailyM.I).  authority? — Yes,  I  have  referred  to  Moore  repeatedly, 

 '_         hut  I  say  again  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  have 

8  Feb.  1893.    looked  over  these  journals  with  more  care  than  I  have 
'    myself,  and  that  is  the  result  of  my  looking  through 
them, 

25.508.  I  notice  also  that  Moore  apparently  quotes 
from  Jenner,  at  page  33 — Jenner  states,  that  the  matter 
"  thus  propagated  became  the  source  of  future  in- 
"  oculations  by  many  medical  gentlemen  who  were 
"  previously  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cow- 
"  pox  "p— Yes;  Jenner's  opinion  in  regard  to  that 
came  up  before,  and  I  stated  that  I  differed  from  Jenner 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  contaminated 
lymph. 

25.509.  Then  you  should  notice  that  on  page  36  Moore 
states  :  "  for  variolous  matter,  under  the  denomination 
"  of  vaccine  lymph,  was  spread  widely  through  Eng- 
"  land  and  transported  to  Germany,  and  even  to  the 
"  Island  of  Madeira,  where  a  physician  described  the 
"  vaccine  as  a  pustular  disease."  Have  you  been  able 
to  trace  that  Madeira  case  ?  —No.  I  have  not  traced 
any  of  those  cases.  These  are  mere  general  state- 
ments, and  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  of  them  are  based  on  the  "  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal,"  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal "  gives  what  I  have  given. 

25.510.  Moore  corresponded  freely  with  Jenner  to- 
wards the  end  of  Jenner's  life  upon  the  subject,  did  he 
not  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  were  very  friendly.  Moore 
writes  very  brilliantly  and  most  interestingly ;  he  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  earlier  writers,  but  I  think  he 
writes  sometimes  currente  calamo  even  on  his  own  side 
of  the  subject. 

Then  if  we  go  outside  of  the  Pearson  threads  and 
attempt  to  find  out  about  pustules,  just  to  complete 
this  while  we  are  at  it,  I  mentioned  that  Bradley,  with- 
out referring  to  the  source  cf  the  lymph,  stated  that 
97  per  cent,  of  the  cases  had  no  eruptions,  and  I  men- 
tioned that  he  was  editor  of  the  "  Medical  and  Physical 
"  Journal."  I  also  mentioned  that  Barry  of  Cork,  who  had 
got  lymph  from  Bradley  records  250  cases,  of  which 
247  had  no  eruptions  and  three  had  eruptions,  and  that 
Holt,  of  Finmere,  records  four  with  eruptions  more  or 
less  (it  is  a  question  whether  they  ought  to  be  called 
eruptions)  and  300  without  eruptions. 

25.511.  In  what  year  did  those  two  cases  arise  ? — I 
have  not  gone  back  into  my  evidence  to  see  all  the  facts 
that  I  gave,  but  the  question  in  which  I  deal  with  Barry 
is  Question  25,334,  and  that  in  which  I  treat  of  Bradley  is 
Question  25,333.  I  think  Holt  comes  in  immediately 
after  that.  You  will  recollect  in  regard  to  Holt  that 
he  was  Abernethy's  brother-in-law,  and  that  he  got 
lymph  from  Abernethy,  and  that  that  lymph  of  Holt's 
liad  come  from  "Woodville  in  the  summer  after  the 
spring  in  which  his  reports  were  published.  Then 
Pinch,  who  got  lymph  from  Holt,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  Woodville's  lymph,  having  come  through 
Abernethy  and  then  through  Holt,  did  711  cases  of 
which  you  may  take  it  that  none  had  eruptions,  unless 
you  call  this  an  eruption :  that  one  boy  had  a  pustule 
on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  another  had  two  red  spots  on 
the  back  of  his  left  shoulder,  and  a  third  had  one  red 
spot  on  his  left  thigh.  With  such  exceptions  (and  I 
think  these  are  almost  all  he  mentioned)  Holt  had  no 
eruptions.  And  I  also  recorded  that  Hutchinson,  of 
Manchester,  says  that  the  "  absence  of  eruption  is  so 
"  striking  that  the  people  distrust  cow-pox  ;  "  as  I  said, 
the  thing  was  so  well  known  then,  that  in  Manchester 

-  it  had  become  a  source  of  distrust  from  the  absence  of 
eruption. 

Next  in  regard  to  the  general  impression  made  upon 
my  mind,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman's  Question  25,403, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  evidence  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  was 
vaccinia  and  not  variola  that  was  being  used  for  the 
new  inoculation  ;  that  eruptions  were  very  exceptional 
and  due  to  aerial  infection  and  occasionally  to  errors 
regarding  infected  lancets,  &c. ;  and  that  the  variolous 
test  showed  abundantly  that  the  vaccinia  was  effective 
as  a  preventive  of  small-pox.  There  are  other  cases, 
but  should  I  detain  you  with  them  ?  There  are  cases 
by  Taynton  and  those  I  mentioned  of  Harrup's,  and 
Ward,  and  so  on. 

25,512.  [Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  you  need?— I 
come  now  to  Questions  25,471-2  in  my  last  day's  evi- 
dence where  Mr.  Meadows  White  asked  in  regard  to 
Thornton's  cases  whether  Professor  Crookshank  had 


recorded  them  as  being  examples  of  failure  of  the  vario- 
lation test.  I  was  not  quite  certain  at  the  time.  I 
stated  that  I  had  only  noted  those  as  the  questions  to 
which  I  had  made  reference  ;  but  I  see  that  at  a  previous 
question,  Question  11,964,  Professor  Crookshank  says, 
"  With  reference  to  this  Stonehouse  lymph,  I  find 
"  that  Mr.  Thornton  took  lymph  from  the  same  cow  and 
"  and  he  vaccinated  some  patients.  Then  afterwards  he 
"  tested  them  with  variola  and  they  took,  so  he  did  not 
"  continue  it."  These  cases,  therefore,  are  given  by 
Professor  Crookshank  as  failures  of  the  variolous  test. 
I  find  also  that  they  are  given  by  Dr.  Creighton  at 
at  Question  5047  as  failures  of  the  variolous  test. 

Now,  I  would  like  you  just  to  turn  up  one  of 
these  questions — to  Question  11,966  in  Professor 
Crookshank's  evidence.  I  stated  on  the  last  day  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  Thornton's  failures  that  he  took 
matter  from  a  "purulent  pock"  "the  only  one  that 
"  was  not  degenerated  into  a  sordid  and  painful  ulcer." 
It  appeared  to  me  that  this  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
case,  and  in  conseqence  of  Question  25,479  by  Mr. 
Meadows  White  regarding  Goldson's  cases,  I  was 
anxious  to  verify  the  facts  as  to  the  lymph  used  both  by 
Thornton  and  Goldson.  In  my  last  day's  evidence,  I 
mentioned  two  or  three  references  to  these  discussions 
about  Thornton  and  G-oldson  ;  one  I  think  in  the  "  Me- 
"  dical  and  Physical  Journal  ",  another  in  Crookshank, 
Volume  II.  ;  (that  is  in  regard  to  Thornton's  cases, 
from  Jenner's  "  Observations  ")  and  also  a  reference  to 
Beddoe's  volume.  I  turned  up  these  references  care- 
fully and  could  not  find  that  statement  that  I  have 
made  about  the  purulent  pock,  even  taking  this 
Question  11,966  as  giving  the  quotation  from 
Beddoe's.  Finally  I  got  hold  of  the  original,  from 
which  I  had  first  made  my  quotations  of  Thornton, 
and  turned  it  up — namely,  in  Beddoe's  "  Contribu- 
"  tions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge,"  at 
page  399,  quoted  here  by  Professor  Crookshank.  But 
in  Professor  Crookshank's  quotation  the  whole  article  is 
given  except  one  sentence  That  sentence  comes  in  a 
little  way  down  ;  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
look,  a  dozen  lines  or  so  from  the  beginning  of 
Question  11,966.  The  statement  is  as  follows: — "In 
"  consequence  of  your  letter  to  me  of  the  1st  instant 
"  I  send  you  the  following  account  of  my  experiments 
"  relating  to  the  cow-pox.  On  the  1st  of  December 
"  1798  being  informed  that  the  cows  on  Stonehouse 
"  farm  had  the  cow-pox  and  that  a  man  who  milked 
"  them  was  infected  with  the  disease,  I  called  on  him 
"  that  day  and  found  him  with  pustules  on  his  hands 
"  and  fingers  which  had  made  their  appearance  four 
"  daj  s  before.  The  patient  had  not  had  the  small-pox  ; 
"  the  symptoms  he  experienced  previous  to  the  erup- 
"  tion  (he  told  me)  were  pain  in  his  head  and  in  the 
"  axillae  with  frequent  cold  shivorings,  fever  and  de- 
"  bility  ;  on  the  second  day  the  cow-pox  broke  out 
"  which  terminated  his  complaints.  T  that  evening 
"  went  to  Staffords  Mill,"  and  so  on.  Now  in  the 
original  book  by  Beddoes  between  these  two  last  sen- 
tences this  comes  in : — "  I  immediately  procured  some 
"  matter  from  a  purulent  pock  which  was  the  only  one 
"  that  was  not  degenerated  into  a  sordid  and  painful 
"  ulcer,"  but  that  does  not  occur  in  the  quotation  as 
given  at  Question  11,966,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
crux  of  the  whole  case.  I  think  it  is  important  that  it 
should  appear  somewhere.  The  sentence  is  omitted 
there,  and  I  think  the  whole  key  to  the  case  hangs  on 
that  sentence,  so  that  it  is  awkward  that  it  is  not  given. 

25.513.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  It  is  omitted  from 
what  ? — It  is  omitted  from  the  answer  of  Professor 
Crookshank. 

25.514.  Is  that  the  corrected  copy  of  Professor  Crook- 
shank's evidence  ? — I  asked  Mr.  Ince  this  morning  to 
show  me  a  corrected  copy,  and  I  see  the  omission  is 
there  too.  If  the  omission  had  not  been  in  the  corrected 
copy  I  would  not  have  referred  to  it ;  but  it  would  be 
awkward  if  any  one  went  hunting  for  it  as  I  have  done. 

25.515.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  that  the  only 
part  that  is  omitted? — Yes. 

Now  we  come  to  Brown's  cases  where  we  left  off,  and 
here  I  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  my  evidence  in 
regard  to  Questions  25,481-5  and  also  25,490  and  the 
next  one.  Kegarding  the  question  as  to  whether  Brown 
spoke  of  confluent  small-pox  after  vaccination,  though 
I  have  not  met  with  the  use  of  the  word  "  confluent," 
yet  I  find  that  I  have  been  in  error  as  to  his  omission 
of  all  statement  of  the  possible  severity  of  the  disease; 
for  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  containing  these  proposi- 
tions he  makes  a  statement  in  which  he  clearly  refers 
to  the  possibility  of  post  vaccinal  small-pox  being  a 
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severe  disease  and  even  a  fatal  disease  at  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  that  dealt  with  in  the  propositions  as  I  gave 
them  to  you  on  the  last  day.  He  speaks  of  it  as  being 
severe  and  as  sometimes  being  fatal  ;  so  that  what  I 
have  said  in  reference  to  his  silence  regarding  severe 
post-vaccinal  small-pox  has  to  be  confined  to  the 
periods  of  life  dealt  with  in  the  propositions  as  I 
quoted  them  to  you  on  the  last  day. 

25.516.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  shortly  quote  what  he 
said  as  to  a  later  time  P — What  he  said  in  regard  to 
later  ages  is  this  : — "  Indeed  the  result  of  our  present 
"  experience  seems  to  produce  the  following  con- 
"  elusions," — (he  does  not  write  very  clearly  here,  but  I 
think  you  will  be  able  to  follow  him),  "  that  if  wo  shall 
"  divide  society  into  six  classes,  three  fourths  of  the 
"  three  lowest  classes  who  placed  their  security  in 
"  vaccination  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  the 
"  small-pox  before  they  reach  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
"  years.  And  as  regards  the  other  three  classes  the 
"  number  of  such  cases  have  been  certainly  much  less, 
"  but  daily  experience  is  proving  that  this  fact  cannot 
"  now  be  a  source  of  comfort,  for  such  cases  are  not  only 
"  rapidly  increasing  in  these  classes  of  society  but  also 
"  that  a  more  severe,  dangerous  and  fatal  attack  of 
"  small-pox  arc  found  to  be  the  consequence."  "Severe, 
dangerous,  and  fatal,"  are  his  words  subsequent  to 
what  lie  dealt  with  in  his  propositons. 

25.517.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  seem  to  have  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Brown's  opinions  ? — I  think  he 
was  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  originality,  and  he  wrote  in 
a  very  interesting  way.  He  was  often  wrong  headed 
and  often  mistaken,  but  he  evidently  thought  upon  the 
subject. 

25.518.  Have  you  noticed  what  Jenner  said  to  Baron 
about  Brown  ? — Yes. 

25.519.  "  Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  Mr.  Brown's 
'•  communication  ;  but  if  he  thinks  he  shall  be  able  to 
"  draw  me  into  controversy,  he  will  be  mistaken.  His 
"  letter,  under  the  veil  of  candour  and  liberality,  is 
"  full  of  fraud  and  artifice  ;  for  he  knows  that  every 
"  insinuation  and  argument  he  has  advanced  have  been 
"  refuted  by  the  first  medical  characters  in  Edinburgh 
"  and  Dublin "  P — I  think  what  Brown  did  advance 
was  refuted  ;  but  I  do  not  think  Jenner  was  doing 
Brown  justice  there.  I  think  very  likely  as  vaccination 
was  Jenner's  pet  project,  his  life's  hobby,  he  naturally 
resented  more  readily  than  an  entirely  unbiased  man 
would  what  was  said  against  his  whole  life's  work  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  justified  Jenner  in  the  severity 
with  which  he  speaks  of  Brown. 

25.520.  As  regards  refutation  are  you  aware  that  the 
"  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  "  in  1818 
withdrew  the  criticisms  it  had  made  upon  Brown  in 
1809  ? — I  am  aware  that  Brown  made  a  statement  with 
regard  to  some  withdrawal  that  Dr.  Duncan  had  made 
of  something  he  had  said  in  1809,  but  I  have  not  looked 
into  it,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  withdrawal  of 
criticism  went  the  length  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
disbelief  in  vaccination.    (See  Question  25,669.) 

25.521.  The  passage  in  my  mind  is  this,  in  the  "  Edin- 
"  burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  "  of  July  1818  : 
"  Before  we  conclude,  we  must  in  justice  to  ourselves 
"  pay  the  amende  honorable  to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mussel- 
"  burgh,  whose  opinions  we  strenuously  controverted 
"  in  1809  ;  and  to  which  we  now,  in  1818,  confess 
"  ourselves  partly  converts  in  consequence  of  increased 
"  experience  and  observation  "  ?— I  think  that  is  quite 
the  proper  term:  "partly  converts."  The  gist  of 
Brown's  views  was  that  vaccination  gave  not  a 
permanent,  but  a  temporary  protection,  and  the  journal 
was  quite  right  in  accepting  that  general  opinion  and 
using  the  word  "  partly " ;  because  in  my  opinion 
Brown  goes  much  too  far  in  the  shortening  of  the  time. 
As  I  pointed  out  on  the  last  day,  24  years  later  than  that 
retraction  on  the  part  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
"  Surgical  Journal,"  Brown  himself  to  a  large  extent 
retracted  in  so  far  that  his  views  as  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  became  very  much  extended. 

25.522.  Was  that  so  ?  I  understand  that  in  support 
of  that  view  you  quoted  from  an  early  work  of  Brown's 
a  passage  to  the  effect  that  the  anti-variolous  influence 
immediately  after  vaccination  was  to  be  considered  as 
nearly  perfect.  Do  you  take  that  statement  to  imply 
that  the  nearly  perfect  protection  was,  in  his  opinion 
then,  only  immediately  after  vaccination  ? — If  you  look 
at  Brown's  work  of  1809,  and  his  work  of  1842  you  will 
find  that  there  are  a  series  of  propositions  that  are 


practically  repeated  in  the  two  works  almost  in  .iden-  Mr.  J.  C.  I 

tical  words  in  some  places,  but  with  an  alteration  of  McVail,M.D. 

the  length  of  the  period  of  protection.    In  the  quota-   

tions  that  I  gave  last  time  you  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  8  Feb.  1893.  I 

seeing  that  Brown,  in  1842,  was  referring  specifically  to  

his  statement  in  1809. 

25.523.  Can  you  quote  from  the  earlier  work  any 
stronger  passage  to  support  your  view  that  at  that 
time  Brown  held  the  opinion  that  vaccination  only 
protected  directly  after  it  was  done  than  the  passage 
you  quoted  in  answer  to  Quest  ion  25,179,  "  The  effect 
"  of  anti-variolous  influence  directly  after  vaccination 
"  is  to  be  considered  as  nearly  perfect  "  p — No ;  I 
would  not  look  for  any  other  passage  than  that.  I 
would  not  think  it  necessary.  That  is  the  beginning 
of  a  summation,  in  which  he  states  his  opinions,  ; con- 
secutively, one,  two,  and  three,  and  sums  up.  I  think 
that  is  the  very  passage  to  which  we  should  look. 

25.524.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  logical  conclu- 
sion from  the  statement  that  the  "  anti  variolous 
"  influence  directly  after  vaccination  is  to  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  nearly  perfect,"  is  that  what  the  writer 
meant,  was  that  the  nearly  perfect  protection  was  only 
immediately  after  vaccination  p — That  is  all  he  states 
there,  and  I  simply  take  it  as  it  stands  and  compare  it 
with  almost  the  same  words  in  1842  ;  but  there  the 
substitution  comes  in,  namely,  that  instead  of  saying 
"  immediately  after  vaccination"  he  says  "three  or 
"  four  years  after."    He  must  have  altered  that. 

25.525.  Does  the  statement  that  "the  anti-variolous 
"  influence  directly  after  vaccination  is  to  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  nearly  perfect,"  imply  that  the  nearly 
perfect  of  the  protection  was  only  iiumediately  after 
vaccination  ? — To  me  it  implies  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  think  that  it  went  further  than  that,  because  he  goes 
on  after  that  (you  have  got  to  take  his  propositions  as  a 
whole)  to  give  you  the  period  during  which  there  is 
mitigation. 

25.526.  Then  can  you  quote  any  passage  stronger 
than  that  to  support  that  view  ? — No ;  I  would  just 
quote  his  words  and  accept  them. 

25.527.  Then  we  may  take  it  that,  to  your  mind, 
this  passage:  "The  effect  of  anti-variolous  influence 
"  directly  after  vaccination  is  to  be  considered  as 
"  nearly  perfect "  means  that  the  nearly  perfect  pro- 
tection was  only  immediately  after  vaccination? — 
Taking  the  whole  of  Brown's  propositions  I  have  no 
doubt  that  was  what  Brown  meant,  because  he  goes 
on  from  point  to  point.  You  get  first  of  all  "  jm- 
"  mediately  after  vaccination,''  and  then  you  get  a 
period  of  years  mentioned,  and  then  you  get  a  longer 
period  of  years  mentioned. 

25.528.  Is  any  period  of  years  mentioned  in  the  pas- 
sage I  have  repeatedly  read  to  you  ? — No ;  but  when 
you  come  to  1842,  and  take  the  parallel  passage,  you 
get  as  the  substititte  for  "  immediately  after  vaccina- 
"  tion,"  the  words  "  three  or  four  yearB." 

Then,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  day's  evidence,  I 
was  referring  to  Brown's  opinions  in  1842,  and  I  was 
asked  whether,  on  Brown's  showing,  re-vaccination 
would  be  necessary  every  six  years.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  in  passing  that  the  length  of  protection  of  a 
re-vaccination  is  possibly  longer  than  that  of  a  primary 
vaccination. 

25.529.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Is  that  Brown's  opinion  or 
your  own  p — It  is  my  opinion. 

25.530.  Not  Brown's  ?— No. 

25.531.  Brown  never  says  anywhere,  does  he,  that 
there  is  a  longer  period  of  protection  on  re-vaccination  ? 
— No  ;  he  assumed  that  it  was  not  longer ;  he  did  not 
discuss  or  argue  whether  it  could  be  longer  or  not  ;  he 
simply  assumed  it.  My  opinion  on  that  will  be  given 
in  a  later  part  of  to-day's  evidence.  Neither  Brown 
nor  Gregory,  however,  recognised  this  possibility. 
Both  assumed  that  re-vaccination  would  need  regular 
and  repeated  renewal,  and  both  objected  to  that. 
Brown's  thesis  was  to  return  to  small-pox  inoculation, 
because  he  believed  it  to  give  a  permanent  protection. 
He  evidently  had  not  considered  whether  this  had  been 
established  or  not;  whether  the  old  inoculation,  if 
regularly  done  in  infancy,  would  last  in  full  preventive 
influence  till  old  age.  Regarding  those  already  vacci- 
nated, he  urged  that  instead  of  re-vaccination  there 
should  be  small-pox  inoculation  from  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth  year.  He  had  tried  re-vaccination,  as  he  states, 
at  page  101  of  his  work  of  1842,  and  gave  it  tip,  because 
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Mr.  J.  C.  (that  was  in  1808  to  1810)  he  could  not  got  the  regular 
McVail,  M.D.  phenomena.    But  when  he  came  to  try  variolation  he 

  succeed  in  only  about  a  half  of  those  previously  vacci- 

8  Feb.  1893.    nated ;  so  that  one  would  say  that  he  was  not  much 

  better  off  there.   However,  on  waiting  a  number  of  years 

longer  he  got,  in  many  of  the  former  failures,  what  he 
calls  "the  proper  local  phenomena  with  more  or  less 
"  sickness  and  fever,  and  with  or  whithout  an  erup- 
"  tion."  This  the  Commission  may  take  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  evidence  regarding  the  variolous  test. 
But  in  addition  it  is  to  be  noted  from  page  102  of  his 
book  that  he  used  the  test  very  severely  when  he 
did  test  his  variolations.  .  He  says:— "It  is  proper  to 
"  observe  that,  in  trying  the  test,  I  not  only  made  use 
"  of  a  very  active  var'ioline,  but  always  inoculated  with 
"  two  punctures,  and  rather  deep  scarifications,  in 
"  order  to  secure  as  severe  consequences  as  possible ; 
"  for  experience  distinctly  satisfied  me,  that  the  feeble 
"  and  partial  influence  of  the  vaccine  would  beover- 
"  powered  by  the  greater  intensity  of  the  operation  of 
"  the  varioline,  a  fact  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
"  our  inquiries  into  the  practice  in  favour  of  the  vac- 
"  cine."  Gregory  also  had  a  fondness  for  a  return 
to  variolous  inoculation.  Talking  of  how  to  obtain 
full  protection  be  says  (at  page  107  of  Brown's  book)  :— 
' '  There  is  one,  and  only  one  way  in  which  this  can  be 
"  done.  Not  by  re-vaccination  but  by  inoculation  at 
"  distant  periods  from  the  date  of  vaccination.  It  is 
"  of  no  use  to  inoculate  for  the  first  eight  year  of  a 
"  child's  life.  That  has  been  done  often  enough. 
"  Inoculation  produces  no  effect  then."  (That  is  in 
the  :  vaccinated ;  that  is  Gregory's  opinion.)  "But 
"  what  are  the  effects  of  variolous  inoculation  at  long 
•'  intervals,  and  in  different  habits,  and  under  opposite 
circumstances?  Let  100  vaccinated  persons  then 
"  submit  to  inoculation  under  varying  circumstances  ; 
"  of  all  ages  from  8  to  38 ;  whites  and  blacks  ;  men  and 
"  women;  persons  vaccinated  in  town,  and  others  in 
"  the  country;  English  men  and  women;  natives  of 
"  hot  and  cold  countries,  &c.  Let  this  be  done  on  a 
"  grand  scale  (1,000  people)  and  we  shall  then  under- 
"  stand  the  subject." 

25.532.  {Chairman.)  Did  he  ever  make  any  practical 
observations  ?  —  No  ;  that  was  Gregory's  _  view  ;  he 
objected  to  re-vaccination ;  he  preferred  instead  in- 
oculation. It  was  a  choice  in  Gregory's  mind  between 
re-vaccination  and  inoculation. 

25.533.  He  never  practised  inoculation  ?— Well,  you 
see  inoculation  became  illegal  in  1840,  and  this  was 
about  that  time,  so  that  I  cannot  tell. 

'  25,534.  That  was  his  opinion  then,  not  his  knowledge  ? 
■ — Just  so  ;  his  thesis  was  that  variolation  was  a  better 
thing  to  do  than  re-vaccination. 

1  have  already  given  in  my  last  day's  evidence,  in 
Brown's  propositions,  the  several  durations  which  he 
there  mentions  of  the  several  degrees  of  protection 
against  small-pox  attack.  The  period  stated  under  0. 
in  1842  is  6  to  10  years,  the  security  then  being  so 
trifling  that  cases  make  a  near  approach  to  the  distinct 
disease,  or  to  small-jpox  by  inoculation.  Now,  we  get  in 
a  roundabout  fashion  Brown's  notion  as  to  the  fatality 
of  small-pox  after  vaccination  ;  he  says  that  after  in- 
oculation it  is  1  in  500,  he  states  that  at  the  beginning 
of  his  book  ;  so  that  at  this  period  of  life,  from  6  to 
10,  in  his  opinion  small-pox  in  the  vaccinated  must 
have  been  the  very  mildest  kind  of  disease  for  it  only 
made  an  approach  to  the  fatality  of  1  in  500.  But 
regarding  the  time  when  attack  was  likely  to  occur  he 
goes  even  further.  At  page  94  he  speaks  of  "the  age 
"  of  16  at  which  period  they  became  chiefly  liable  to 
-  "  attacks  of  small-pox";  and  then  as  regards  the 
fatality  among  the  vaccinated,  he  says  at  page  48  in 
reference  to  cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination:  "And 
•'  such  has  also  been  the  increase  in  their  severity,  that 
"  not  only  now,  but  for  many  years  past "  (that  is  pre- 
vious to  1842)  "the  fatal  effect  of  small-pox  succeeding 
"  to  vaccination,  actually  exceed  the  proportion  of  twenty 
"  to  one,  those  which  were  found  to  attend  the  practice  of 
"  inoculation. ."  In  adult  life  thus  he  holds  that  the 
fatality  of  small-pox  among  the  vaccinated  was  twenty 
times  the  fatality  of  inoculated  smali-pox.  His  view 
as  to  the  fatality  of  inoculated  small-pox  was  that  it 
was  1  in  500 ;  therefore  the  fatality  of  small-pox  in  the 
vaccinated  adults  he  holds  to  be  over  20  in  500.  which 
is  4  per  cent.  So  that  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
when  the  protection  against  attack  had  gone  small-pox 
only  killed  to  the  extent  of  some  4  per  cent,  of  the 
vaccinated. 

Then  there  is  another  of  Brown's  opinions  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  ;  it  is  at  page  47  of  his  book, 


where  he  says: — "It  is  also  incontrovertible  that  the 
"  local  phenomena  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  does  not 
"  admit  of  a  very  great  variety  without  any  seeming 
"  prejudice  to  its  rjowers  in  enabling  the  human  con- 
"  stitution  to  resist  the  small-pox,  either  from  the  tests 
"  of  inoculation  or  exposure  to  the  epidemic  con- 
"  tagion."  Then,  please,  observe  this  : — "  But  from  the 
"  great  variety  in  the  extent  and  appoarance  of  the 
"  vaccine  phenomena  as  well  as  the  very  great  differ- 
"  ence  in  the  extent  of  the  period  which  the  human 
"  body  is  secured  from  small-pox,  there  is  every  reason 
"  to  conclude  that  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and 
"  extent  of  the  phenomena  which  characterise  the 
"  vaccine  process,  so  will  be  the  extent  of  securi  y 
"  against  small-pox.  And  the  proof  is  equally  con- 
"  elusive  that  from  no  state  of  the  vaccine  phenomena 
"  can  absolute  and  permanent  protection  be  procured  ; 
"  nor  does  the  increasing  the  number  of  vaccinated 
"  points  increase  the  ultimate,  absolute,  and  perma- 
"  nent  security."  Brown  himself,  I  judge  from  his 
work  of  1809,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  vaccinating  in 
one  place  ;  he  talks  of  the  vesicle,  the  scar,  and  uses  ex- 
pressions of  that  kind,  though  I  should  notice  that  in  one 
instance  there  had  been  apparently  two  places  marked. 
But  he  expressly  states  in  1 842  that  he  had  got  the  length 
of  vaccinating  in  two  places,  and  he  strongly  insists 
there  on  the  necessity  of  thoroughness  of  vaccinating. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  in  Brown's 
mind  the  question  was  simply  between  variolation 
and  vaccination.  He  had  an  exaggerated  opinion 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  former  (a  fatality  of  1  in  500 
he  thought  of),  and  seemed  to  give  no  weight  to  the 
danger  of  spreading  the  disease.  At  the  same  time  he 
minimised,  as  I  think,  the  length  of  the  period  during 
Avhich  vaccination  protects,  and  he  assumed  that  no 
subsequent  vaccination  could  protect  longer  than  the 
primary  vaccination.  He  was  writing  at  the  time  that 
inoculation  was  being  made  illegal  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  perhaps  that  may  have  been  in  his  mind  in 
protesting  in  favour  of  the  practice ;  but  if  he  had 
known  what  we  now  know  (this  again  is  as  I  think) 
regarding  vaccination,  it  seems  to  me  very  likely  that 
he  would  have  beeu  a  supporter  of  the  practice.  If  he 
had  remembered  that  variolation  was  usually  done  at  a 
later  age  than  vaccination,  and  that  the  question  of 
comparative  length  of  protective  power  had  much  to 
do  with  the  age  at  which  protection  was  given  ;  if 
he  had  considered  the  possibility  of  infection  from 
variolation,  and  had  accepted  its  compulsory  abolition; 
if  he  had  carried  his  doctrine  of  the  value  of 
thoroughness  of  vaccination  to  the  point  of  making 
four  insertions  instead  of  two ;  and  if  he  had  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  a  re-vaccination  done,  say,  at 
ten  years,  would  have  a  much  longer  protective  power 
than  a  primary  vaccination  in  infancy, — then  it  seems 
to  me  very  probabe  that  his  opposition  to  the  practice 
would  have  ceased.  Even  as  it  was  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  practice  his  opposition  was  much  weaker  than 
on  paper,  for  on  page  51  of  his  work  of  1842  he  writes  : 
— "  And  although,  when  the  cases  occurred  which 
"  occasioned  the  publication  of  my  inquiry,  I  could  not 
"  afterwards  persevere  in  pressing  it  so  strongly  and  so 
'•'  positively,"  (it  is  vaccination  which  he  could  not  per- 
severe in  pressing  as  strongly  and  so  positively),  "  still,  I 
"  considered  it  my  duty  to  go  on  with,  and  recommend 
"  the  adoption  of  vaccination,  until  the  profession  in 
' '  general  should  acknowledge  the  imperfections  which 
"  I  asserted,  and  I  think  proved,  attached  to  the  Jen- 
"  nerian  discovery.  This  I  did  for  nearly  30  years 
"  more  ;"  (that  takes  you  on  to  about  1840,  when  he  was 
writing  this  book;  his  first  work  having  been  in  1809) 
"  during  the  whole  of  which  period  I  must  have  vacci- 
"  nated,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  2,500  or  3,000  cases, 
"  all  conducted  either  by  myself,  or  under  my  constant 
"  observation— all  this,  too,  notwithstanding,  year  after 
"  year,  steadily  and  greatly  increased  the  evidence 
"which  had  produced  the  necessity  for  my  Inquiry." 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  Brown. 

25.535.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  gather  that  you  think  that 
you  have  found  in  Brown's  works,  evidence  of  a  tran- 
sition of  opinion  from  a  relatively  early  one  of  a  short 
duration  of  protectiveness  to  a  relatively  late  one  of  a 
longer  duration  of  protectiveness  ? — Yes. 

25.536.  In  that  connexion  have  you  noticed  the 
opinion  stated  by  Dr.  Copland  in  his  standard  work 
the  "  Medical  Dictionary,"  in  which  he  sums  up  the 
experience  of  the  profession  during  the  first  50  years  of 
this  centuryr,  in  which  he  says  : — "At  the  time  of  my 
"  writing  this  just  half  a  century  has  elansed  since  the 
"  discovery  and  introduction  of  vaccination,  and  after 
"  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  most  transcendental  lauda- 
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"  tion  of  the  measure  with  merely  occasional  whisper- 
"  ings  of  doubt,  and  after  another  quarter  of  a  century 
"  of'reverberated  encomiums  from  well-paid  vaccina- 
"  tion  boards  raised  with  a  view  of  over-bearing  the 
"  increasing  murmurings  of  disbelief  among  those  who 
"  observe  and  think  for  themselves,  the  middle  of  the 
"  nineteenth  century  finds  the  majority  of  the  profes- 
"  sion  in  all  latitudes  and  hemispheres  doubtful  as  to 
"  the  preponderance  of  advantages  present  or  prospec- 
"  tive  to  bo  obtained  either  from  inoculation  or  from 
'•  vaccination " ? — Yes;  I  have  seen  that  quotation 
now  that  you  bring  it  to  my  mind.  I  think  it  is  right 
to  weigh  all  opinions  that  have  been  given,  and  that 
opinion  of  1850  ought  to  be  put  in  the  scale  on  that 
side,  and  weighed  against  the  other  opinions  that  you 
will  find,  on  the  other  side,  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  It  was  not  long  after  1850  when  Simon  wrote 
his  papers,  and  the  whole  case  has  to  be  taken  together. 
1  hare  no  doubt  you  can  get  other  adverse  opinions. 

The  next  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that 
susceptibility  to  re-vaccination  is  not  equivalent  to 
susceptibility  to   small -pox   by   infection.      In  his 
"  Inquiry  "  (as  reprinted  in  Crookshank,  Volume  II., 
page  15),  Jenner  says: — "Although  the  cow-pox  shields 
"  the  constitution  from  the  small-pox,  and  the  small- 
"  pox  proves   a   protection   against   its  own  future 
"  poison,  yet  it  appears  that  the  human  body  is  again 
'•  and  again  susceptible  of  the  infectious  matter  of  the 
"  cow-pox."    This  opinion  of  Jenner's  was  scouted  by 
his  contemporaries  who  were  all  hide-bound  by  the 
theory  that  protection  of  every  sort  lasted  a  lifetime. 
But  Professor  Crookshank  in  his  evidence  has  given  an 
enormous  amount  uf  material  which  shows  that  Jenner 
was  right  here,  and  every  medical  man  knows  of  the 
possibility  of  re-vaccination  after  a  proper  interval. 
The  interval  given  in  the  case  by  Jenner,  which  was  a 
case  of  casual  cow-pox,  was  11  years  ;  Jenner,  how- 
ever,  never  dreamt  that   susceptibility  to  re-vacci- 
nation meant   susceptibility  to   small-pox  by  infec- 
tion, while  that  on  the  other  hand  is  what  Professor 
Crookshank   seems  to   urge  in   the   section   of  his 
evidence  bearing  thereon.    At  Question  11,650  he  was 
asked  as  to  the  relation  of  the  two  susceptibilities,  aud 
in  answer  to  the  following  question  Professor  Crook- 
shank says  that  he  knows  of  no  factB  bearing  on  the 
relation  of  the  one  susceptibility  to  the  other ;  but  in 
answer  to  Question  11.635  he  states  that  Layet  looks  on 
susceptibility  to  re-vaccination  as  equal  to  suscepti- 
bility to  small-pox,  and  in  answer  to  question  11,607 
he  says  that  he  believes  Layet's  re -vaccinations  of  chil- 
dren "have  not  been  equalled  at  all  for  completeness 
"  and  accuracy."    As  my  object  is  to  show  that  sus- 
ceptibility to  vaccination  does  not  mean  susceptibility 
to  small-pox,  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  with  the 
details  of  the  tables  given  in  connexion  with  Professor 
CrookEhank's  evidence  ;  but  I  would  like  to  make  one 
or  two  notes  regarding  them.    These  tables  are  printed 
at  pages  407-8  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Commission's 
Fourth  Ecport.   It  is  Question  11,606  that  we  are  upon 
just  now.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
figures  given  by  Lalagade  and  the  other  results  at  the 
|  age  of  from  5  to  10 ;  it  is  so  great  as  to  stiggest  that 
i  there  is  some  essential  difference  either  in  the  original 
I  vaccination  or  in  the  re-vaccination.    In  that  table  of 
Lalagade  which  is  given  in  the  text  of  Professor  Crook - 
',  shank's  evidence,  there  is  8 '75  per  cent,  of  success,  while 
I  in  Layet's  table  in  the  Appendix  the  success  is  given  as 
1  from  38  to  42  per  cent,  at  these  ages.  Then'Pfeiffer 
J  similarly  got  a  success  of  70  to  82  per  cent,  in  school 
j  children  of  13.  wh?le  Layet's  was  only  32  per  cent. 
|  in  boys  over  13,  and  46  per  cent,  in  girls  ;  but  if  Layefs 
fausse  vaccine   be   added   it   lessens  the  difference 
between  his  figures  and  Pfeiffer's  as  to  children  of  13 ; 
giving  45  per  cent,  for  boys  and  67  per   cent,  for 
girls,  as  against  Pfeiffer's   70  to  82  per  cent.  ;  on 
the    other   hand  a    similar   addition   increases  the 
difference  between  his  figures  and  Lalagade's  at  the 
age  of  5  to  10  years,  giving  56  to  60  per  cent,  against 
Lalagade's  8"75  per  cent.    Then  at  Question  11,613  it  is 
stated  that  Layet's  success  in  primary  vaccination  of 
children  is  91  per  cent.,  and  that  is  so  different  from 
English  experience  as  to  make  one  wish  to  know  more 
about  the  whole  procedure.    But  the  most  striking  fact 
la  Layet's  tables  is  the  sudden  drop  in  his  per-ceutage 
of  success  in  boys  of  13  and  upwards.    At  the  age  of  12 
to  13  the  success  was  43  per  cent.,  and  the  figures  had 
been  almost  similar  in  most  of  the  earlier  years  ;  while 
over  13  it  drops  suddenly  in  boys  to  32  per  cent.  ;  the 
success  having  been  43  per  cent,  up  to  13  it  suddenly 
comes  down  to  32  per  cent,  among  boys  of  13  years  and 
upwards.    In  regard  to  that  32  per  cent.  I  wish  you  to 


observe  that  practically  the  whole  difference  depends 
upon  the  remarkable  results  got  in  one  school ;  in 
the  Eue  Pelegrin.  That  school  happened  to  have  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  any  re-vaccinations  of  children 
of  13  aud  upwards.  In  111  cases  there  were  only  14 
successes.  All  the  operations  at  this  school  were  done 
on  one  day,  November  the  10th.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  school  only  for  elder  children  as  none  under  11  tire 
recorded,  but  at  11  to  12  years  in  the  same  school  there 
are  nine  recorded,  of  which  only  one  succeeded  ;  at  12 
to  13  years  there  are  27,  of  which  five  succeeded,  and, 
as  I  have  noted,  at  13  ye&vs  and  upwards  there  are  111 
cases,  of  which  14'succcedcd.  Now,  ma  foot  note  :o  the 
table  of  ago  13  and  upwards  Layet  states  that  nearly  a  J I 
these  were  afterwards  successfully  re-vaccinated.  And 
at  the  end  of  Question  11,648  we  learn  another  fact  in 
regard  to  these  re-vaccinations,  namely,  that  wliero 
first  trials  of  re-vaccination  failed,  second  and  third 
attempts  gave  a  per-centage  of  success  greater  than 
that  of  first  attempts.  Professor  Crookshank  mentiouu 
somewhere  too  that  there  were  different  operators  and 
that  there  may  have  been  different  stocks  of  lymph  : 
bo  speaks  of  different  assistant  and  different  stocks  of 
lymph. 

25.537.  Have  you  read  Layet  in  the  original? — No, 
I  have  only  got  Professor  Crookshank's  evidence. 
Taking  these  facts  together  I  suggest  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  this  32  per  cent,  as  showing  any 
lessened  susceptibility  to  re-vaccination,  as  compared 
with  the  43  per  cent,  of  the  children  one  and  two  years 
younger.  At  Question  11,644  it  is  mentioned  thau 
different  stocks  of  lymph  were  used,  and  at  Question 
11,639  Professor  Crookshank  points  out  that  Layet  had 
three  or  four  different  assistants,  and  their  differing 
skill  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  results. 
The  vaccinations  of  November  the  10th  suggest  that  the 
work  was  a  first  attempt  of  some  quite  inexperienced 
vaccinator,  or  that  an  amazingly  bad  stock  of  lymph 
had  been  got  hold  of. 

25.538.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  facts  at  all  to 
indicate  whether  susceptibility  to  re-vaccination  does 
imply  susceptibility  to  small-pox  ? — I  am  just  coming 
to  that  now.  Sir.  At  Question  11,648  Professor  Crook- 
shank says  that,  in  regard  to  primary  vaccination  of 
adults,  Layet  unfortunately  puts  together  those  who 
have  had  small-pox  and  those  who  have  not  had  small- 
pox. Regarding  re-vaccinations  it  is  fortunate  that 
this  omission  can  be  rectified.  In  Seaton's  Handbook, 
at  page  279,  the  tables  are  given,  and  I  should  like 
them  to  appear  in  my  evidence.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 
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Modified  - 
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That  table  includes  the  success  of  the  re-vaccination 
according  to  whether  it  was  perfect,  modified,  or 
aosent.  It  also  gives  figures  for  those  who  bore 
marks  of  previous  small-pox,  for  those  who  bore  good 
marks  of  previous  vaccination,  for  those  who  bore 
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Mr.  J.  C.  doubtful  marks  or  imperfect  marks  of  previous  vaccina- 
te F<u7j  M.D.  t:0nj  an)j  &i&0  for  those  who  bore  no  marks  of  previous 

"   vaccination  or  small-pox  ;  and  the  point  is  that  in  those 

8  Feb.  1893.    ^0  had  had  small-pox  previously  vaccination  gave 

 a  perfect  result  in  the  Wurteinberg  army  of  319'5  per 

1,000,  and  a  modified  result  of  248'1 ;  and  failed  in 
432-3.  Then  in  the  British  army  the  success  among 
those  who  had  previously  had  small-pox  was  perfect  in 
451-4  per  1000  ;  modified  in  160  say  roughly,  159'6  it  is 
here,  and  absent  in  389.  Next  for  recruits  in  the 
British  army  in  1861  there  was  a  perfect  result  among 
those  who  had  previously  had  small-pox  in  345'5  ;  a 
modified  result  in  266'8,  and  no  result  in  387-7  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  if  we  accept  small-pox  itself  as  a 
protection  against  small-pox  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  susceptibility  to  re-vaccination  does 
not  imply  susceptibility  to  small-pox,  because  these 
soldiers  were  protected  against  small-pox  by  previous 
small-pox,  and  yet  they  could  accept  re-vaccination, 
so  that  liability  to  re-vaccination  does  not  necessarily 
mean  liability  to  small-pox  by  infection. 

25.539.  (Br.  Collins.)  Must  we  then  believe  that 
small-pox  is  not  a  protection  against  vaccination? 
— Yes,  to  that  extent  certainly. 

25.540.  Do  you  notice  in  the  figures  of  the  Wiirtem- 
berg  army  that  the  perfect  vaccination  was  greater  in 
those  who  had  previously  had  small-pox  than  in  those 
who  bore  good  marks  of  vaccination  ? — Yes,  I  observe 
that  it  was  319  in  the  one,  and  310  in  the  other. 

25.541.  And  greater  still  than  in  those  who  had  had 
imperfect  marks  of  previous  vaccination  ?— Yes. 

25.542.  And  the  greatest  success  of  all  was  obtained 
in  those  who  had  no  marks  of  previous  vaccination  or 
small-pox  ;  but  that  was  only  337,  as  against  319,  the 
success  in  those  who  bore  marks  of  previous  small- 
pox ?— Yes,  there  is  really  not  any  very  striking 
difference  between  them. 

25.543.  So  that  a  perfect  result  of  re-vaccination  was 
obtained  almost  with  the  same  frequency  in  those  who 
had  no  marks  at  all  and  in  those  who  had  marks  of 
previous  small-pox? — Yes;  in  the  adult  that  was  so. 
These  were  recruits,  or  soldiers,  and  you  find  the  same 
thing  elsewhere ;  that  in  the  army  and  with  people  of 
that  age  you  get  that  fact. 

25.544.  Tn  the  British  army  figures  apparently  the 
success  of  perfect  vaccination  was  obtained  in  45.1  per 
cent,  of  those  who  had  marks  of  previous  small-pox,  but 
only  in  32-6  per  cent,  of  those  who  bore  no  marks  ? — 
Yes. 

25.545.  So  that  in  the  case  of  re-vaccination  of 
soldiers  in  the  British  army  the  result  was  more 
perfect  in  those  who  had  marks  of  previous  small- 
pox than  in  those  who  had  no  marks  of  previous 
small-pox  or  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

25.546.  Do  you  suggest  any  explanation  of  that  ? — 
No.  If  you  look  at  the  table  "below  that,  you  will  see 
that  in  the  case  of  recruits,  in  those  who  bore  marks  of 
previous  small-pox,  the  success  was  345  per  cent.,  and 
m  those  who  bore  no  marks  the  success  was  consider- 
ably greater,  527  per  cent.  You  get  a  very  consider- 
able variation  of  the  results  within  certain  limits  in  the 
different  figures  in  that  table  :  and  the  general  fact  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  per-centages  all  oc- 
curred in  adults.  That  is  what  I  would  take  as  over- 
shadowing all  the  figures.  While  you  get  the  figures, 
as  you  have  said,  among  me  soldiers,  \ou  see  you  get 
almost  the  reverse,  or  more  than  the  reverse,  among 
the  recruits. 

25.547.  I  understood  that  you  wished  this  table  to  be 
put  in  at  your  suggestion  ? — Yes,  I  wish  it  put  in. ' 

25.548.  Do  you  think  the  table  suggests  at  all  that 
in  adults  vaccination  has  about  the  same  effect  whether 
the  person  had  been  previously  vaccinated  or  had  had 
small-pox  ? — I  think,  roughly,  it  suggests  that ;  that 
in  adults  vaccination  is  accepted  practically  to  a 
similar  per-centage  in  persons  who  have  had  previous 
small-pox,  in  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated,  and 
in  persons  who  have  neither  had  small-pox  nor  been 
vaccinated. 

25.549.  Although,  as  I  see,  care  is  taken  in  this  table 
to  distinguish  between  the  perfect,  the  modified,  and 
the  no-result  ?— Yes,  that  is  distinguished.  The  gene- 
ral point  that  I  am  upon  is,  that  susceptibility  to  re- 
vaccination  in  adults  is  not  equal  to  susceptibility  to 
small-pox;  und  I  was  going  to  put  in  another  table, 


It  is  given  by  Simon,  and  it  appears  at  page  78  of  the 
Commissions'  First  Report.    It  is  as  follows  : — 


Results  of  1,795  Adult  Vaccinations  at  Kasan. 


In  Subjects  as  follows  : — 

'  Perfect 
Success  per 
1,000  Cases. 

Imperfect 
Success  per 
,1,000  Cases. 

Presenting  marks  of  previous 
small-pox 

1,436 

6? 

Presenting  marks  of  previous 
vaccination  ... 

247 

■  18| 

91 

presenting  neither 

112 

29iV 

16JL 

Of  those  who  presented  marks  of  previous  small-pox 
there  were  1,436,  among  whom  the  success  was  perfect  in 
18  per  cent,  and  was  imperfect  in  6  per  cent. ;  then  in 
those  who  had  marks  of  previous  vaccination  the  suc- 
cess was  perfect  in  18  again,  and  imperfect  in  10 ;  and 
in  those  who  presented  neither,  the  success  was  perfect 
in  30  and  imperfect  in  about  16.  I  see  that  comment- 
ing on  the  Wiirtemberg  figures,  which  Simon  also  gives 
(those  that  I  have  given  above),  he  writes  as  follows  : — 
"  Is  it,  then,  a  legitimate  inference  from  these  figures 
"  that  if  the  same  14,384  soldiers  had  been  exposed  to 
"  an  atmosphere  of  small-pox  infection,  every  third 
"  man  would  have  caught  the  disease  ?  Certainly  not. 
"  Inoculation  of  lymph  (whether  vaccine  or  variolous) 
"  is,  so  to  speak,  a  finer  and  more  delicate  test  of  sus- 
"  ceptibility  to  the  small-pox  poison  than  is  the 
' '  breathing  of  an  infected  atmosphere ;  so  that  many 
"  persons  when  the  lymph  of  cow-pox  or  small-pox  is 
"  inserted  in  their  skin  will  give,  locally  at  least, 
"  evidences  of  susceptibility  which  no  atmospheric  in- 
"  fection  would  have  elicited  from  them." 

I  now  wish  to  note  that  analagous  evidence  regarding 
the  possibility  of  re-variolation  is  not  wanting,  although 
I  fancy  that  a  second  attempt  was  very  seldom  thought 
of.    From  Woodville's  "History  of  Inoculation"  at 
page  134,  I  make  an  extract,  the  authority  being  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore's  "  Treatise  on  Small-Box,''  at  page 
92.    The  extract  is  as  follows:  "Mr.  Tanner,  Surgeon 
"  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  declared  that  he  inocu- 
"  lated  a  person  who  had  undergone  the  casual  small- 
"  pox  several  years  before,  and  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
"  tion  was  a  discharge  from  the  incisions  and  irregular 
"  eruptions."    And,  again,  Bing,  in  his  Treatise  at 
page  121  says,  "  A  lady  was  inoculated  by  Mr.  Rankin' 
' '  '  and  manifested  every  sign  of  the  disease  both  ioca 
"  '  and  general.'     Seven  years   afterwards   she  wa 
"  again  inoculated  successfully,  in  jest,  by  her  hus 
' '  band,  with  matter  taken  from  one  of  her  childre 
"  on  the  point  of  a  needle."    She  was  again  success 
fully  inoculated  you  will  observe. 

25.550.  (Mr.  Bright.)  That  is  to  say  inocnlated  with 
small-pox  ? — Yes,  after  the  previous  attack.  I  wish  to 
show  the  analogy  between  susceptibility  to  re-variola- 
tion and  to  re-vaccination.  I  have  shown  that  people 
who  have  had  small-pox  previously  would  accept  re- 
vaccination  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  who 
have  not  had  small-pox.  I  am  now  showing  that  people 
who  have  had  small-pox  previously  would  accept  re- ! 
variolation  by  the  insertion  of  variolous  matter  into  the  ; 
arm. 

25.551.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  consider  the  element 
of  time  in  instituting  those  analogies  ?— I  have  just 
given  them  as  they  appear ;  I  was  not  noticing  just 
now  whether  the  time  appears  in  them  or  not,  but  the 
extracts  are  given  there. 

25.552.  What  was  the  total  number  of  re-inoculation 
cases  that  you  gave  ? — I  have  given  two  just  now.  I 
wish  also  to  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  Dunning, 
quoted  in  a  work  by  Moore,  published,  I  think,  in 
1807,  "A  reply  to  the  Anti-Vaccinists,"  he  talks  of  a  I 
"  case  related  by  Mr.  Dunning  an  eminent  surgeon  atj 
"  Blymouth,"  (Dunning  was  a  well  known  man,)  "  as  a 
"  satisfactory  proof  of  this.  I  select  it  from  manyi 
"  others  to  the  same  purpose,  because  the  patient  was 
"  daughter  to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  respectable  physician, 
"  and  where,  of  course,  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
"  any  mistake.  His  daughter  was  inoculated  when 
"  young,  and  had  about  200  pustules  of  distinct  small- 
"  pox.  Six  years  afterwards  the  doctor  inoculated 
"  this  young  lady  a  second  time,  expecting  no  bad: 
"  consequences.  But  she  suffered  more  from  the 
"  second  than  from  the  first  inoculation.    She  was] 
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m  Tcry  many  days  severely  indisposed,  and  had 
"  a  considerable  number  of  variolous  eruptions  dis- 
"  tributed  over  her  body."  Then  in  Munro's  "  Ob- 
"  servations  of  the  different  kinds  of  Small-pox," 
(that  is  Munro  terthis),  at  page  86,  he  says  "  It  is  a 
"  singular  fact  with  regard  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
"  pox  that  though  the  system  be  unsusceptible  of  the 
"  contagion  when  it  is  floating  in  the  air,  yet  the 
"  disease  may  occasionally  be  communicated  even  to 
"  those  who  previously  have  had  the  small-pox  by  in- 
"  oculation";  and  he  says,  "Hence  several  surgeons 
"  who  have  practised  inoculation  for  years  by  un- 
"  guardedly  pricking  their  fingers  with  the  point  of  a 
"  lancet  charged  with  the  variolous  matter  have  got 
"  the  disease  for  a  second  time."  As  I  say,  very  few 
people  would  try  it  intentionally,  but  when  you  get  an 
occasional  accident,  like  a  surgeon  pricking  his  finger, 
you  find  that  re-variolation  is  accepted,  whether  the 
person  has  had  previous  variolation  by  insertion  or 
variolation  by  atmospheric  infection. 

25.553.  (Chairman.)  Are  all  those  cases  attended 
with  general  eruption  ? — The  specific  statement  is  not 
made  ;  I  think  I  have  given  all  that  I  could  obtain 
about  them. 

25.554.  The  local  pustule  may  go  on  for  any  number 
of  inoculations  ? — Yes ;  but  that  means  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  local  pustule  from  the  way  it  is  put — 
"have  got  the  disease  for  the  second  time,"  the  dis- 
ease— not  merely  the  local  pustule. 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  quotation  from  Volume  XX. 
of  the  "Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  pages  258  and 
259,  or  at  least  to  make  a  reference,  Messrs.  Staines 
and  Everingham  had  vaccinated  81  persons  and  they 
tested  46  of  these,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  of 
whom  10  had  a  few  pimples,  two  having  more  than  20 
pimples.  At  the  same  time  as  regards  the  other  35,  of 
the  81,  who  were  exposed  they  say :  "Of  35  who  were 
"  not  inoculated  for  small-pox,  but  who  were  exposed 
"  to  it  in  the  severest  manner,  by  living  and  sleeping 
"  together,  even  when  there  were  deaths  in  the  house 
"  from  small-pox,  not  one  has  taken  it ;  since  all  these 
"  resisted  the  casual  disease,  the  probable  conclusion 
*'  is,  that  there  would  have  been  no  cow-pox  failures 
"  if  none  had  been  subjected  to  variolous  inoculation, 
"  even  the  failures  prove  the  efficacy  of  cow-pox  ren- 
"  dering  the  subsequent  small-pox  devoid  of  danger." 
The  point  there  is  that  they  had  81  cases  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  they  tested  46  by  insertion  of  variolous  matter 
into  the  arm  ;  and  exposed  the  other  35  distinctly  to 
the  infection  of  small-pox.  Of  the  46,  10  took  a  certain 
amount  of  small-pox,  but  not  one  of  the  35  showed 
anything,  and  they  suggest  that  the  other  46  would 
not  have  shown  anything  either,  had  they  not  been 
variolated. 

Then  I  wish  also  on  the  same  subject  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Gregory's  statement,  Gregory  being  physician 
to  the  Small-pox  Hospital  and  having  very  large  ex- 
perience. He  was  Marson's  predecessor.  Gregory  says : 
"  The  power  of  resistance  given  by  cow-pox  ceases 
"  quoad  inoculation  before  it  ceases  to  resist  the  casual 
"  (or  infective)  mode  of  access,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
power  of  resistance  to  vaccination  ceases  before  the 
system  becomes  liable  to  take  small-pox  by  infection. 

25.555.  (Dr.  Collins.)  AVhat  are  you  quoting  from  ? — 
Prom  Gregory,  as  quoted  by  Brown  at  page  110  of 
Brown's  work  of  1842. 

25.556.  (Chairman.)  By  "  inoculation  ''  does  Gregory 
there  mean  inoculation  of  small-pox  or  vaccination  ? — ■ 
Vaccination;  it  is: — "The  power  of  resistance  given 
"  by  cow-pox  ceases  quoad  inoculation  "  (that  is  inocu- 
"  lation  of  cow-pox)  "  before  ic  ceases  to  resist  the 
"  casual  (or  infective)  mode  of  access  ;  "  he  means  that 
the  first  thing  to  yield  in  the  vaccinal  protection  is  the 
protection  against  insertion  of  the  virus  in  the  arm ; 
that  that  goes  first,  before  the  protection  against  attack 
disappears  ;  that  when  a  person  is  vaccinated  by-and- 
bye  there  comes  a  time  when  he  can  accept  re-vaccina- 
tion, but  that  that  is  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  time 
at  which  he  will  take  small-pox  by  atmospheric  infec- 
tion. 

25.557.  Are  there  any  facts  to  prove  that?  — These 
tests  that  I  have  just  given  are  in  that'  line;  these  81 
tests  given  by  Stains  and  Everingham,  where  they  had 
a  group  of  81,  all  of  which  were  vaccinated  together 
some  years  before,  and  46  of  them  were  tested  by  inser- 
tion of  lymph  

25.558.  Insertion  of  small-pox? — Yes,  the  thing  is 
parallel,  I  think ;  and  35  were  tested  by  exposure  to 
small-pox.    Of  the  46  who  were  tested  by  insertion  of 


small-pox,  10  showed    some    symptoms  ;    took  sorno      Mr.  J.  C. 
eruption  more  or  less  ;  but  of  the  35  exposed  to  infec-  McVail,  M.D. 
tion.not  one  took  anything.   

25.559.  Gregory  does  not  mean  inoculation  of  small-  8  Ieb-  1893, 
pox  ? — No.    I  am  giving  them  as  analogous  facts  ;  the 

facts  regarding  vaccination  and  variolation  seem  to 
me  to  run  together  there,  and  I  am  putting  tho  two 
groups  together  before  you. 

25.560.  Has  Gregory  any  facts  proving  that  a  person 
who  does  not  resist  re-vaccination  is  .still  not  susccptiblo 
to  small-pox? — No;  he  states  that  as  his  opinion.  Ho 
gives  a  series  of  four  propositions  of  which  that  is  tin; 
third ;  but  he  does  not,  I  think,  go  into  distinct  evidenco 
on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  it  would  bo  easy  to  get 
much  evidence  to  establish  a  point  of  that  kind;  but  so 
far  as  any  man's  opinion  goes  on  that  subject,  Gregory's, 
I  fancy,  stands  very  high  from  hie  position  and  ex- 
perience, and  also  from  the  view  that  he  took;  he  was 
not  at  all  a  strong  supporter  of  vaccination. 

25.561.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Would  you  not  say  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  evidence  of  such  a  point-? — I 
think  you  could  not  get  much  evidence.  These  views 
are  not  easy  to  establish  by  evidence,  at  least  that  par- 
ticular view  is  not.  I  see  that  I  have  another  note  here 
of  the  same  kind  by  Gregory ;  he  says  (as  quoted  by 
Brown  on  page  109) : — "  Resistance  to  the  casual  mode 
"  of  infection  (the  epidemic  influence  or  contagion)  does 
"  not  necessarily  involve  resistance  to  the  mode  by 
"  cutaneous  absorption,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a 
"  man  may  break  through  a  window  when  the  door  is 
"  closed." 

Passing  now    from  the   doctrine   that  protection 
against  natural  infection  is  of  longer  duration  than 
protection  against  the  virus  either  of  cow-pox  or  small- 
pox when  inserted  in  the  skin,  I  wish  to  show  that  the 
protection  against  attack  disappears  gradually  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  that  protection  against  death  outlasts 
in  its  turn  protection  against  attack.  I  have  no  thought 
of  wearying  the  Commission  by  a  re-discussion  of  the 
masses  of  statistical  evidence  that  have  been  published 
regarding  the  mitigation  of  small-pox  by  vaccination. 
The  doctrine  had  its  origin  in  the  observation  of  the 
earliest  cases  of  post-vaccinal  small-pox.    It  was  first 
formulated  so  long  ago  as  1807  by  the  Boyal  College  of  ■ 
Physicians,  who  say  in  their  report  of  that  year : — 
"  Where  small-pox  has  succeeded  vaccination  it  has 
"  been  neither  the  same  in  violence  nor  in  the  dura- 
"  tion  of  its  symptoms,  but  has  with  very  few  ex- 
"  ceptions  been  remarkably  mild,  as  if  the  small-pox 
"  had  been  deprived  by  the  previous  vaccine  disease  of 
"  all  its  usual  malignity."  But  while  making  no  refer- 
ence  to  the   ordinary  evidence  on   this   subject,  I. 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
what  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  reports  ever  issued  on  the  influence  of  vacci- 
nation in  mitigating  small-pox.    I  refer  to  "  A  study 
"  of  972  cases  of  Small-pox  with  reference  to  the  Modi- 
"  fying  Influence  of  Vaccination  "  by  Dr.  Russell, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow.    If  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  look  at  my  book  you  will  find  that  it 
contains  a  diagram  given  by  Dr.  Russell  that  I  wish  to 
refer  to.  and  that  I  would  like  inserted  in  my  evidence. 
I  would  be  glad  if  the  Commission  would  be  gcod 
enough  to  turn  it  up  ;  it  is  at  page  37  of  "  Vaccination 
"  Vindicated."    I  will  hand  in  a  copy  of  tho  dia- 
gram.   (The  diagram  was  handed  in.    See  Appendix 
III.,  Diagram  D.  ;  facing  page  618.)     Then  I  wish 
to  quote  what  Dr.  Russell  says  regarding  that  dia- 
gram:— "  The  general  design  of  this  diagram"  is  to 
"  exhibit   to   the   eye   the  variable   per-centages  of 
"  '  rare,'  '  copious,'  and  '  confluent '  eruption  found  at 
"  different  decades  of  life,  in  the  un-vaccinatccl,  those 
"  who  have  a  had  vaccine  mark,  and  those  who  have  a 
"  good  vaccine  mark.    The  following  are  the  principal 
"  points  which  this  diagram  illustrates  : — I.  Vaccination 
"  diminishes  the  original  extent  of  the  eruption.  This 
"  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  contrasts  the  squares 
"  vertically  passing  from  below  upwards,  especially  in 
"  column  '  0-9  years.'    II.  Age  has  a  slight  influence 
"  in  increasing  the  tendency  to  confluence  in  the  natural 
"  disease.     The  lowest   horizontal  series   of  squares 
"  marked  '  unvaccinated '  shows  this.    The  outline  of 
"  the  original  per-centages  with  which  we  start  at 
"  '0-9  years'  is  retained  in  the  subsequent  squares 
"by  a  black  line   for   the   '  copious '   and  a  whits 
"  line   for  the   'confluent.'    In  the  same  way  the 
"  '  drift '   of  the   disease  with  age   is   made  appa- 
"  rent  in  all   the   diagrams.     III.  The  influence  of 
"  vaccination  on  the  extent  of  the  eruption  diminishes 
"  as  the  oxje  increases.    IV.  The  influence  of  a  'good' 
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jUr  j  q  "  vaccination  is  very  stable,  and  of  a  'bad'  very  un- 
file Vail  M.D.   "  stable.    Indeed,  until  we  get  above  30,  the  '  drift ' 

 '__  '      "  of  those  having  a  '  good  V.MV  does  not  exceed  in 

8  Feb.  1893.    "  amount  what  is  due  to  age,  as  seen  in  the  unvac- 

 '    "  cinated;  but  then  those  having  a  'bad  V.M.'  have 

'•'  almost  reverted  to  the  proportions  of  the  unvac- 
"  cinated."  In  the  first  place  ail  the  squares  on  the 
diagram  represent  per-centages  ;  there  are  a  hundred 
small  squares  in  each  large  square;  and  they  also 
represent  people  who  are  attacked  by  small-pox. 
They  show  nothing  in  regard  to  susceptibility  to 
attack,  (all  these  people  are  already  susceptible  to 
attack,)  but  they  show  the  susceptibility  to  severity  of 
disease.  The  black  spots  in  the  diagram  do  not 
represent  death;  they  represent  confluence.  Now  I 
think  we  may  take  it  that  the  severity  of  the  eruption 
is  the  measure  of  the  fatality  of  the  disease,  and  that 
when  you  get  there  graphically  represented  a  gradual 
increase  of  severity  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  40,  it 
means  a  gradual  increase  of  the  risk  of  fatality.  You 
see  that  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  vaccination  is  very  considerable  ;  but  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  squares,  looking  horizontally,  there  is  a 
slight  natural  drift,  it  would  appear,  towards  confluence, 
independently  of  vaccination  at  all.  You  will  notice 
that  with  bad  vaccination  marks  the  drift  is  much 
quicker,  because  you  begin  further  back, — yon  begin 
with  much  less  tendency  to  severity,  and  the  tendency 
increases  more  rapidly  till  you  come  well  on  to  the 
condition  of  the  unvaocinated  in  the  fourth  ten  years  of 
life  ;  but  among  those  with  good  vaccination  marks  the 
drift  is  not  nearly  so  quick, — still  the  drift  is  there. 
And  my  point^just  now  is,  not  to  compare  good  and  bad 
vaccination  so  much  as  to  point  out  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  protection  against  death  by  small-pox  is  a 
gradual  disappearance.  You  begin  here  with  people 
who  have  lost  protection  against  attack, — they  have  all 
been  attacked.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  have  lost 
all  protection  that  vaccination  gives ;  the  protection 
that  vaccination  gives  continues,  but  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  diminution  is  indicated  by  Dr.  Russell  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  eruption,  "rare"  eruption, 
"  copious  "  eruption,  and  "  confluent  "  eruption. 

25.562.  (.Dr.  Collins.)  Your  term  "protection"  then 
includes  "  mitigation  ? — Not  merely  mitigation,  but 
mitigation  which  gradually  lessens  as  time  passes.  My 
view  is  that  there  are  three  stages  of  protection  con- 
ferred by  vaccination;  that  to  begin  with,  immediately 
after  vaccination,  the  person  is  protected  against  re- 
vaccination,  and  against  attack,  and  against  death. 

25.563.  What  is  the  evidence  of  protection  against 
re-vaccination  ? — Well  I  fancy  that  most  people  who 
have  practised  vaccination  have  that  evidence  in  their 
own  experience.  For  myself  in  Kilmarnock  practising 
vaccination  among  my  own  patients,  like  all  private 
vaccinators,  I  was  often  compelled  to  use  stored  Jymph, 
and  there  was  a  per-centage  of  cases  in  which  I  got  a 
result  so  slight  as  to  make  me  quite  dissatisfied  with  it, 
the  resulting  vesicle  was  so  small.  I  made  it  an  in- 
variable rule  in  all  such  cases  to  ask  the  parents  to 
return  again  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  or  so 
to  have  the  operation  performed  again,  and  the  invari- 
able result  was  that  I  could  produce  nothing  the  second 


time.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  which  is  not 
very  extensive,  but  I  did  watch  what  I  was  doing,  I 
never  could  a  couple  of  months  afterwards,  even  though 
I  put  on  a  very  small  vesicle  to  begin  with,  produce 
anything  at  all  at  the  subsequent  attempt. 

25,564.  How  many  attempts  at  re-vaccination  at  less 
than  two  years'  interval  have  you  made  ? — Personally  I 
have  not  made  any  except  within,  I  fancy,  three  months ; 
no,  that  is  not  so,  1  would  do  some  a  little  later,  because 
sometimes  the  parents  did  not  come  at  the  time  I 
wished  them  to  come  ;  sometimes  they  would  come 
later  ;  and  then  I  would  make  the  attempt ;  but  never 
in  any  case  did  I  succeed. 

25,565-6.  Is  it  upon  evidence  of  that  kind  of  vaccina- 
tion and  re-vaccination  with  stored  lymph  in  these  not 
very  numerous  cases  that  you  found  this  argument  ?  

{Professor  Michael  Foster)  Are  there  not  some  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Cory  upon  that  ? — Yes,  there  is 
evidence  of  it.  I  have  not  attempted  to  collect  evidence 
that  a  person  immediately  after  vaccination  was  not 
susceptible  to  re-vaccination  ;  I  confess  that  I  had  not 
thought  the  point  would  be  raised. 

25,567!  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Could  you  tell  us  at  all 
about  how  many  cases  you  think  you  have  re-vaccinatcd 
in  that  way  ? — Attempted  in  that  way,  yes.  1  was  in 
practice  for  17  years  in  Kilmarnock,  and  I  daresay  my 
average  vaccinations  per  annum  might  amount  to  150 
or  thereabouts ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average. 
That  would  be  between  2,000  and  3,000  altogether,  and 
of  that  amount  I  am  quite  sure  that  1  am  not  putting  it 
too  high  when  I  say  that  I  attempted  at  least  100, 
because  I  made  it  a  point  of  trying  every  one. 

25.568.  And  in  not  one  of  that  100  did  you  succeed  ? 
— No,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  in  not  one  of  tha 
100  did  I  succeed. 

25.569.  (Br.  Collins.)  Why  were  the  hundred  se- 
lected ? — Because  of  the  very  imperfect  success  of  the 
first  attempt  owing  to,  as  I  believe,  my  use  of  stored 
lymph,  and  perhaps  because  a  private  vaccinator  never 
does  gain  quite  the  experience  of  a  Public  Vaccinator. 
My  invariable  warning  to  the  people  was  this  ;  I  would 
say,  "  Now  your  child  is  protected  for  a  time,  but  you 
"  should  have  this  attempted  again  later  on.  Though 
"  the  vaccination  has  taken  so  little  effect  yet  it  has 
"  been  enough  to  prevent  me  from  producing  a  second 
"  vesicle,  but  the  protection  I  fear  will  go  quickly."  I 
shall  look  into  the  point,  however,  and  attempt  to  get 
some  notes  on  it. 

25.570.  (Chairman.)  Your  general  statement  I  think  ' 
is  that  there  is  a  certain  order  in  the  loss  of  the  protec- 
tive power  ? — Yes. 

25.571.  First,  the  loss  of  the  protection  against  re- 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

25.572.  Secondly,  the  loss  of  protection  against 
small-pox  ? — -Against  attack. 

25.573.  And  then  against  what  ? — Death  by  small- 
pox. That  from  all  I  have  read  is  what  impressed 
itself  upon  my  mind  as  to  the  order  of  protection.  1 
shall  go  into  that  next  time. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P. 
Mr.  P.  Meadows  White. 
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Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


25,574.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  with  your 
evidence  ? — In  the  latter  part  of  my  evidence  on  the  last 
day  I  had  begun  to  state  my  own  views,  based  on  my 
study  of  the  whole  subject,  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
vaccination  against  small-pox.  Speaking  very  generally 
it  appears  to  me  the  vaccinal  influences  tends  to 
diminish  with  advancing  age.  The  drift  (as  it  has 
been  called  by  Dr.  Russell)  towards  small-pox  expresses 
itself  in  a  gradually  growing  liability  (a)  te  inoculation 
of  variola  or  vaccinia  :  (b)  to  attack  by  variola  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  atmospheric  infection,  (c)  to  death  by 
variola.  Immediately  after  his  vaccination,  the  vac- 
cinated person  is  liable  neither  to  («)  nor  to  (b)  nor  to  (c). 
The  first  evidence  and  the  first  result  of  the  decline  of 
the  vaccinal  influence  is  liability  to  (a)  ;  at  a  later  date 
there  arises  liability  to  (b)  ;  and  still  later  liability  to  (c). 
Not  only,  however,  do  («),(&),  and  (e) belong  (still  speaking 
very  generally)  to  successive  periods  of  time,  but  in 
regard  to  each  one  of  them  the  liability  is  gradually 
acquired  and  increases  with  passing  time.  Thus  within 
the  period  during  which  a  person  is  liable  to  (a)  above, 
the  liability  is  greater  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period.  At  first  only  an  imperfect  result  of 
variolation  or  re-vaccination  can  be  obtained,  while  at 
a  later  date  there  will  be  a  more  typical  reaction  to  the 
inserted  virus.  Similarly,  we  may  take  it  that  during 
stage  (b)  of  the  decline  of  the  vaccinal  influence,  there 
is  a  greater  readiness  to  accept  small-pox  by  infection 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning  ; 
or  otherwise,  that  greater  activity  and  infectivity  of  the 
small-pox  virus  are  necessary  for  its  acceptance  at  the 
earlier  than  at  the  later  part  of  the  period.  So,  too, 
with  (c),  among  persons  attacked  by  small-pox  the 
liability  to  death  from  attack  slowly  increases  along 
with  the  increasing  interval  since  the  date  of  vaccination. 
Dealing  with  a  subject  so  variable  as  the  human  body, 
with  an  influence  so  variable  in  energy  and  activity  as 
the  small-pox  poison,  and  with  a  protective  agency 
applied  in  such  variety  of  quality  and  especially  of 
quantity  as  vaccination  is  at  present  applied  in 
medical  practice,  it  is  obvious  that  the  above  state- 
ment can  only  be  taken  as  a  very  general  expression 
of  a  scientific  truth.  Sometimes  indeed  there  is 
no  very  rigid  line  of  separation  between  (a)  and 
(b)  and  between  (b)  and  (c),  either  in  the  individual 
or  in  the  population  as  a  whole.  In  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  there  itndoubtedly  is  much  overlapping 
of  the  stages,  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  And  in  different  indi- 
viduals vaccinated  in  different  ways  and  subject  to 
different  degrees  of  exposure  to  small-pox,  the  stages 
will  be  of  correspondingly  different  duration.  But, 
subject  to  such  reservations,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
vaccinal  protection  against  small-pox  follows  the  course 
indicated,  and  that  the  same  general  statement  applies 
also  (though  in  differing  degree)  to  protection  by  vario- 
lation and  to  protection  by  natural  small-pox.  The 
following  propositions,  with  the  accompanying  facts, 
may  be  taken  as  representing  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
o    7 '.)800. 


truth  about  the  vaccinal  protection  against  small- 
pox : — 

(I.)  —  Susceptibility    to    re-vaccination   or  variolation 
returns  gradually,  subsequently  to  vaccination. 

(i.)  At  first,  after  the  completion  of  the  vaccinal  pro- 
cess, there  is  no  reaction  to  local  insertion  of  virus, 
either  variolous  or  vaccinal. 

(ii.)  By-and-bye  a  certain  abortive  or  imperfect  re- 
action is  possible — a  shortened  cycle — a  spurious  pock. 

(iii.)  Still  later  a  perfect  result  may  be  obtainable. 
In  children  of  six  years  old,  Layet  was  successful  in 
about  40  per  cent,  of  his  re-vaccinations. 

(II.) — Susceptibility  to  attach  by  small-pox  increases  with 
length  of  interval  since. vaccination. 

From  Dr.  Barry's  Sheffield  Report,  pages  181  and 
182,  I  take  the  following  figures  : — 
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Ago. 


Attack  per-cent.  of  Vaccinated  Inmates  of 
Houses  in  Sheffield  invaded  by  Small-pox. 


0-5  - 
5-10 
10- If) 
15-20 
20-30 
30+  - 


17-0* 


Age. 

Deaths  per-cent.  of  Vaccinated  Persons 
attacked  by  Small-pox  in  Sheffield. 

0-5  - 

0-8 

5-10  - 

2-2 

10-15 

1-7 

15-20 

1-9 

20-30 

5-4 

30+  - 

10-6 

*  Prubably  including  bulk  of  re-vaccinated  persons. 

The  figures  represent  the  per-centage  of  the  vacci- 
nated inmates  of  houses  in  Sheffield  invaded  by  small- 
pox. Tou  will  see  that  at  the  age  of  0  to  5  years,  5" 6 
per  cent,  were  attacked;  at  5  to  10  years,  9"9  per  cent.; 
at  10  to  15  years.  25  "2  per  cent. ;  at  15  to  20  years,  41  "3 
per  cent.;  at  20  to  30  years,  38-7  per  cent.;  and  at 
over  30  years,  17  per  cent.  These  last  two,  you  see,  I 
suggest,  probably  include  the  bulk  of  re-vaccinated 
persons. 

(III.) — Susceptibility  to  death  by  small-pox  increases  ivith 
length  of  interval  since  vaccination. 

From  Dr.  Barry's  Sheffield  Report,  pages  183  and 
184,  I  take  the  following  figures  : — 


U  u 
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(IV.) — Insusceptibility*  of  the  vaccinated  to  attach  by 
small-pox  outlasts  insusceptibility  to  re-vaccina- 
tion or  variolation. 

The  data  here  are  scanty,  but  the  following  figures 
may  be  compared.  (A.)  calculated  from  Layet's  tables 
as  given  in  Professor  Crookshank's  evidence;  and  (B.) 
from  Dr.  Barry's  Eeport,  pages  181-2  : — 


A. 

B. 

Per-centage  Success  of  re- 
vaccination. 

Per-eentage  Success  of  Small-pox 
attack  under  exposure. 

Age. 

Success. 

Age. 

Success. 

G-10  years 

J2 

5-10  years  - 

9-9 

10-12  „ 

4  + 

10-15     „  - 

25-2 

(V.) — Insusceptibility*  of  the  vaccinated,  to  death  by  small- 
pox outlasts  very  considerably  insusceptibility  to 
attach  by  small-pox. 

This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  already 
given  under  (II.)  and  (III.),  relating  respectively  to 
liability  to  attack  and  liability  to  death  by  small-pox. 

Per-centages  as  given  in  (II.)  and  (III.) 


Age. 

Attack. 

Death. 

0-  5 

5-6 

0-8 

5-10 

9-9 

2-2 

10-15 

5-2 

•  1-7 

15-20  - 

41-3 

1-9 

80-30 

3b-7* 

5-4 

30  + 

17-0* 

10-G 

*  Probably  including  bulk  of  re-vaccinated  persons. 

(VI.) — The  drift  towards  susceptibility  to  attach  and  to 
death  by  small-pox  is  much  slower  in  course,  and 
much  less  in  ultimate  amount  in  the  well  vacci- 
nated than  in  badly  vaccinated. 

This  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  Russell's  tables,  showing 
the  drift  towards  severity  of  type  of  small -pox,  as 
indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  eruption  : — 

In  Persons  with  good  Vaccination  Maries. 


Eruption. 

Age. 

Per-centages. 

Rare. 

Copious. 

Confluent. 

0-  9  - 

86 

14 

0 

10-19 

78 

18 

4 

20-29 

%  S  4?2  • 

24 

4 

30-39  fc  - 

53 

41 

6 

*40  + 

80 

10 

10 

Tn  Persons  with  bad  Vaccination  Marks. 

0-9  i 

84 

8 

8 

10-19 

44 

42 

14 

20-29 

33 

40 

27 

PO-39 

18 

35 

47 

f40  + 

9 

33 

58 

*  Pounded  on  only  11  cases  at  this  age. 
t  „  12 

The  first  table  refers  to  persons  with  good  vaccina- 
tion marks,  and  the  second  refers  to  persons  with  bad 
vaccination  niarKs  ;  and,  in  regard  to  rare  eruption  in 
the  well-vaccinated,  yon  see  how  largely  it  persists  to 


*  Instead  of  "insusceptibility"  read  "resistance."  See  Question 
?.5.669.— J.  C.  McV. 


the  end,  while  in  regard  to  the  rare  eruption  in  the 
badly  vaccinated  you  see  how  quickly,  or  at  least  how 
thoroughly,  it  lessens  till  it  comes  down  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  it  was  to  begin  with.  Then,  taking 
the  table  of  confluent  cases;  in  the  well-Vaccinated  you 
see  that  the  figures  rise  slowly  from  0  to  10  in  the 
various  periods  of  life, — from  0  in  the  first  period  to 
10  at  the  last  period.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  badly 
vaccinated  the  per-centage  of  confluent  rises  rapidly 
from  8  to  14,  27,  47,  and  58.  In  regard,  however,  to 
the  last  period  it  is  proper  to  state  that  among  the 
well-vaccinated  those  over  40  years  of  age  numbered 
only  11  cases,  and  in  the  badly  vaccinated  those  over 
40  years  of  age  numbered  only  12  cases,  so  that  the 
figures  for  the  last  line  are  very  small  and  vitiate  the 
value  of  these  per-centages. 

(VII.) — The  ride  that  re-vaccination  should  be  performed 
at  10-12  years  of  age  is  not  founded  on  any 
theory  that  primary  vaccination  has  then  lost 
its  protective  power. 

The  facts  are  strongly  against  such  a  belief.  The 
Sheffield  evidence  goes  to  show  that  from  5  to  10  years 
of  age  only  10  per  cent,  of  vaccinated  persons  are  liable 
to  attack  by  small-pox,  and  from  10  to  15  years  25  per 
cent,  are  liable.  You  see  that  in  one  of  the  tables 
under  the  second  proposition.  But  from  5  to  20  years 
of  age  only  2  per  cent,  of  vaccinated  persons  die  of  the 
disease.  It  is  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  25  per 
cent,  to  be  attacked,  and  of  the  additional  liability  of 
2  per  cent,  out  of  this  25  per  cent,  (i.e.,  0"5  of  "the 
original  100  persons)  to  die,  that  re -vaccination  is 
desirable  at  10  years  of  age.  The  power  of  vaccination 
against  attack  by  small-pox  remains  to  perhaps  at  least 
one  half  of  its  original  extent  at  20  years  of  age.  In 
the  table  under  Proposition  II.  you  will  see  that  at  the 
ages  15  to  20,  only  41  per  cent,  were  attacked  when 
living  in  invaded  houses,  and  its  power  against  death 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent  all  through  life,  as 
abundantly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  great  small- 
pox hospitals. 

25.575.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  assume  in  these 
Sheffield  figures  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
houses  were  exposed  to  the  infection  ?— Yes. 

25.576.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  May  I  ask  what  you 
mean  by  liability  ?  What*  is  the  test  of  liability? — 
Liability  is  the  power  to  accept.  Liability  to  re-vacci- 
nation is  the  power  to  accept  re- vaccination 

25.577.  How  do  you  determine  the  power  to  accept  ? 
— In  regard  to  re-vaccination,  one  would  determine  the 
power  to  accept  by  carefully  inserting  good  lymph  and 
observing  the  result,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
previous  vaccination. 

25.578.  Does  that  word  "liability"  only  apply  to 
vaccination;  not  to  small-pox? — No,  it  applies  to  all 
the  propositions  that  I  have  been  putting  before  you. 

25.579.  To  small-pox  ?— Yes. 

25.580.  That  was  rather  my  question :  How  do  you 
determine  whether  a  person  has  the  power  to  accept 
small-pox  ? — If  a  person  is  living  in  a  house  invaded  by 
small-pox,  with  small-pox  actually  in  the  house  and 
remaining  in  the  house,  then  I  would  take  it  that  such 
person  living  in  that  house  had  hia  liability  to  small- 
pox tested. 

25.581.  But  would  you  really  say  that  this  is  sufficient  ? 
Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  with  regard  to  all  infectious 
diseases  that  a  person  may  be  exposed  nineteen  times 
and  escape,  and  get  it  on  the  twentieth  ? — Each  disease 
has  to  be  taken  by  itself  in  that  regard,  and  in  some 
diseases  of  course  the  liability  is  greater  than  in  others  ; 
but  I  think  that  in  small-pox  the  liability  is  very  great, 
in  an  epidemic,  at  least. 

'25,582.  But  taking  small-pox  itself,  I  suppose  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  same  person  may  be  exposed 
on  several  occasions  and  take  it  only  on  the  last  ? — Yes, 
that  is  quite  true ;  but  then  again,  in  regard  to 
Sheffield,  it  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  epidemic  small-pox  that  these  figures  are 
based  on,  and  that  epidemic  small-pox  is,  I  believe 
myself,  much  more  infectious  than  the  sporadic  small- 
pox. 

25,583.  Supposing  a  person  were  exposed  to  the 
infection  of  small-pox  under  very  strong  circumstances, 
and  he  escaped,  would  you  say  therefore  that  this 
person  was  not  liable  to  smaJl-pox  ? — I  would  say  that 
if  100  persons  were  exposed  in  that  way.  and  the 
whole  100  escaped,  then  a  very  large  per-centage  were 
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not  liable.  I  would  not  bo  able  to  define  the  per- 
centage, but  I  know  of  no  better  statistical  test  of 
liability  than  exposure  to  epidemic  small-pox  within  an 
invaded  house. 

25.584.  But  how  does  the  demonstration  of  liability 
become  clearer  by  taking  a  hundred  cases  instead  of 

one  ?  Because  you  get  a  larger  number  to  deal  with, 

and  you  have  a  better  statistical  basis  for  the  opinions 
that  you  form. 

25.585.  Still  you  have  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
those  may  have  escaped  in  that  particular  instance,  or 
in  a  subsequent  one,  or  in  two  or  three  subsequent 
ones,  and  yet  may  take  the  disease  afterwards  ? — 
Thei  r  is  the  possibility  in  any  individual  case ;  I  could 
hardly  conceive  that  it  would  be  anything  more  than  a 
fractional  possibility  when  you  take  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  such  as  would  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Sheffield  epidemic. 

25.586.  I  take  it  that  it  comes  to  this  :  that  you  use 
the  term  "liability"  in  this  sense;  that  a  person  who 
is  exposed  to  the  infection  of  small -pox  and  does  not 
take  it  in  a  single  instance,  is  reckoned  not  liable  to 
small-pox  ? — Exposed  in  the  sense  I  have  stated,  that 
is  to  say,  exposed  to  the  infection  of  epidemic  small-pox, 
and  exposed  to  it  not  merely  in  any  town  where  small- 
pox is,  nor  in  any  street  where  small-pox  is,  but  in  a 
house  where  small-pox  is — living  in  an  invaded  house, 
in  an  invaded  family.  (See  Questions  25,670,  25,672, 
and  25,676-7.) 

25.587.  (Mr.  Picton.)  In  any  part  of  the  house,  would 
you  say  ?  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  "  ex- 
"  posed."  If  there  is  a  case  of  small-pox  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  house,  and  the  inhabitants  ol  the  ground 
floor  never  go  upwards,  is  that  "  exposed  "  ? — Dr.  Barry 
of  course  would  be  able  to  give  you  some  information 
as  to  the  size  of  the  houses  he  is  dealing  with  in  his 
figures,  and  as  to  whether  they  were  houses  with  four 
flats,  or  mostly  very  small  houses.  (See  Question  25,587, 
second  paragraph.) 

25.588.  But  do  you  mean  by  "  exposed  "  simply 
being  in  a  house  where  a  small-pox  case  is  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  or  do  you  mean  by  "  exposed"  an  approach 
to  the  bedside  of  a  small-pox  patient? — I  mean  the 
disease  existing  in  the  house.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
the  case  of  small-pox  the  infection  is  so  short-carried 
as  to  make  approach  to  the  bed  at  all  necessary  to 
catch  the  disease. 

25.589.  Then  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
consider  that  the  figures  given  by  you  under  A. 
and  B.  in  the  table  you  read  after  your  Proposition 
IV.  are  strictly  comparable.  In  the  one  case  you 
have  vaccination  or  re-vaccination,  which  is  the 
insertion  of  lymph,  and  in  the  other  case  you  have 
exposure,  which,  according  to  your  own  account,  is  a  very 
vague  kind  of  thing.  Can  you  compare  these  two,  and 
do  you  think  the  per-centages  of  success  in  each  case 
are  comparable  and  instructive.  I  want  to  see  how  you 
support  that,  because  it  seems  to  me  as  though  they 
were  quite  different  things.  In  the  one  case  it  is  an 
insertion  of  lymph,  and  in  the  other  it  is  a  general  ex- 
posure to  the  air  that  is  supposed  to  contain  small- 
pox germs  ? — I  have  already  held  before  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  insertion  of  lymph  is  a  more  severe  test 
of  liability  to  small-pox  than  exposure;  but  that  was 
exposure  within  a  town.  The  case  that  we  referred  to 
on  that  occasion  was  London  in  1805.  But  it  is  a  fact 
in  regard  to  re-vaccination  that,  in  Layet's  experience, 
he  got  a  greater  success  in  second  attempts  than  in 
first  attempts,  and  he  got  a  greater  success  on  third 
attempts  than  in  second  attempts.  Seeing  therefore 
that  re-vaccination,  even  in  those  who  are  ultimately 
liable  to  it,  fails  oftener  in  a  first  attempt  than  in  a 
second  and  a  third,  I  think  it  indicates  that  the  test 
of  re -vaccination  is  not  at  all  incompar  able,  in  regard 
to  its  certainty,  with  the  test  of  exposure  in  an  infected 
house. 

25.590.  But  as  you  have  put  these  figures  before  us, 
and  think  we  can  draw  conclusions  from  them,  I  ask 
you  ought  we  not  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  the  test  in  the  two  cases,  the  one  being 
the  insertion  of  the  lymph,  and  the  other  a  general 
exposure  to  infected  air? — Looking  to  the  number  of 
failures  that  take  place  in  persons  in  whom  lymph  is 
inserted  once,  and  to  the  number  of  successes  that  take 
place  in  these  same  persons  on  a  second  attempt,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  anything  at  all  unfair  in  the 
comparison  that  I  have  made. 

25.591.  (Dr.  Collins.)  May  there  not  be  other  factors 
to  explain  the  escape  of  certain  persons  from  small-pox 


in  invaded  houses  than  previous  vaccination  or  small-      Mr.  J.  C. 
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of  people  are  not  liable  to  small-pox.    I  think  in  the  
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were  understood  to  be  not  liable  to  small-pox ;  1  am  

only  speaking  from  memory.  I  think  that  was  referred 
to  in  some  of  my  previous  -evidence,  and  there  would 
be,  therefore,  a  certain  pcr-centage  of  persons  not 
susceptible  to  the  disease. 

25.592.  You  allow,  then,  that  there  may  be  insus- 
ceptibility apart  from  previous  vaccination  or  small- 
pox?— -Yes,  and  that  would  also  apply  to  the  test  of 
the  insertion  of  lymph. 

25.593.  Do  you  mea:i  that  insusceptibility  applies  in 
a  less  degree  in  the  case  of  small-pox  than  in  other 
zymotic  diseases? — My  general  impression  is  that  it 
does  prevail  to  a  less  degree  in  small-pnx  than  in  some 
other  zymotic  diseases.  I  would  not  like  just  now  to 
say  more. 

25.594.  Scarlet  fever,  for  example? — Yes;  ray  own 
opinion  would  be  that  in  the  last  century  you  could 
have  fewer  people  passing  through  life  who  had  never 
taken  small-pox  than  yon  would  have  passing  through 
life  who  had  never  taken  scarlet  fever. 

25.595.  Is  your  general  impression  based  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  ? — No,  I  could  not  give  any  satis- 
factory evidence  on  the  point.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  text  books  of  medicine  indicate  in  regard  to  the 
various  zymotic  diseases  an  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  people  who  are  totally  insusceptible.  I  fancy  that 
by  going  through  Reynolds  and  Ziemssen,  and  so  on, 
one  might  get  some  information  that  would  be  useful. 

25.596.  Apart  from  this  insusceptibility  to  small-pox, 
which  you  hold  may  to  some  extent  explain  immunity 
from  attack  in  invaded  houses,  would  there  not  also  be 
the  chance  of  non-exposure  to  which  Mr.  Picton  has 
drawn  your  attention  ? — I  do  rot  think  so.  I  think 
myself  that  the  infection  of  small-pox  is  so  far-carrying 
that  any  person  living  in  an  invaded  house  would 
certainly  be  exposed  to  it. 

25.597.  Is  it  your  experience  that  when  small-pox 
happens  in  one  room  or  one  floor  of  a  house,  the  other 
inhabitants  court  exposure  or  avoid  it?— If  you  ask  me 
as  to  my  experience,  I  could  not  speak  from  experience 
on  the  point ;  my  experience  of  epidemic  small-pox  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  that. 

25.598.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  you  do  cot 
undertake  to  state  any  absolute  amount  of  insuscepti- 
bility in  any  one  person,  but  these  tables  which  y'ou 
have  given  are  all  comparative  degrees  of  insuscepti- 
bility at  different  ages  ? — Quite  so. 

25.599.  In  which  you  assume  that  all  the  persons  at 
whatever  age  were  in  equal  degree  exposed  ? — They 
are  entirely  comparative.  I  have  also  stated  that 
what  precedes  the  tables,  the  whole  statements,  are 
to  be  taken  as  of  very  general  applicability,  and 
depending  upon  circumstances  of  different  suscepti- 
bility, and  of  different  activity  of  the  poison. 

25.600.  But  your  general  statement  amounts  to  this  : 
that  under  different  conditions  of  age  or  of  previous 
vaccination,  or  of  previous  variolation,  there  are 
different  degrees  of  susceptibility,  assuming  that  all 
the  persons  at  the  various  ages  are  equally  exposed  to 
the  same  chances  of  infection  ? — Yes. 

25.601.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  If  that  exactly  is  what 
you  mean,  might  I  suggest  that  the  term  "  insuscepti- 
'■  bility  "  is  not  a  very  happy  one  to  express  it  ? — It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  term  might  be  improved;  that 
some  term  implying  more  a  fact  than  a  possibility 
might  be  better — implying  more  what  did  occur  than 
what  could  occur. 

25.602.  What  you  really  mean  is,  that  out  of  a  given 
number  exposed,  the  proportion  which  escapes  is 
greater.    Is  not  that  it  ? — Yes. 

25.603.  That  is  what  it  comes  to  ? — Yes. 

25.604.  Then  of  course  there  is  the  difficulty  'with  the 
word  "  exposed,"  and  questions  have  been  already  put 
to  you  in  that  respect,  as  showing  that  even  in 
persons  living  in  the  same  house  the  degree  of  exposure 
must  vary  widely  ? — Yes,  the  degree  of  exposure;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  person  living  in  an  infected 
house  during  the  course  of  a  case  of  small-pox  ever  can 
escape  exposure. 

25.605.  But  supposing  there  were  a  case  of  small-pox 
on  the  greund  floor,  you  would,  rather  De  living  at  the 
top  of  the  house  than  in  the  opposite  room,  would  yon 
not  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  25,606.  (Chairman.)  You  assume  that  at  various  ages 

McVail,M.D.  the  persons  are  all  equally  exposed,  and  yet  that  the 

  result  is  determined  in  some  measure  by  their  several 

15  Feb.  1893.  ages  P— Yes. 

  25,607.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  you  to  argue  that 

there  is  a  general  drift  of  vaccinated  persons  towards 
susceptibility  to  small-pox  with  advancing  age  P — Yes, 
first  to  attack,  and  secondly  to  death  by  small-pox. 

25.608.  As  regards  drift  of  liability  of  vaccinated 
persons  to  death  from  small  pox,  does  the  table  which 
you  read  after  your  Proposition  III.,  with  regard  to 
the  ages  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  and  15  to  20,  show  that  the 
fatality  of  vaccinated  persons  from  5  to  10  years  was  as 
great  as  or  greater  than  between  10  and  15  and  15 
and  20  ? — You  must  recollect  there  

25.609.  Is  that  the  fact? — Yes ;  but  you  must 
recollect  there  that  there  are  two  influences  at  work  ; 
trie  natural  law  of  fatality  of  small-pox  is  that  it  is 
great  from  0  to  5  years,  that  it  is  somewhat  reduced 
from  5  to  10  years,  and  that  it  is  still  further  reduced 
from  10  to  15  years.    (See  Question  25,677.) 

25.610.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  natural  law  of  small- 
pox in  persons,  whether  vaccinated  or  not  ? — Yes. 

25.611.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  are  deducting 
tbat  from  facts  in  the  pre-vaccination  period ;  those 
are  your  Kilmarnock  facts,  are  they  notP — No.  For 
example, Dr.  Marson  gives  in  Eeynolds's  "Medicine," 
a  series  of  facts.  He  gives  a  large  table  of  facts  for 
the  anvaccinated  where  there  is  no  question  of  vacci- 
nation involved,  where  you  get  very  great  fatality 
(I  think  over  50  per  cent.,  but  I  am  not  now  dealing 
with  the  figure),  at  from  0  to  5  years,  a  lower  fatality 
at  from  5  to  10  years,  and  the  lowest  fatality  of  all  at 
from  10  to  15  years ;  then  the  fatality  begins  to  rise. 
What  I  want  to  point  out  in  regard  to  Dr.  Collins's 
question  is  this :  that  on  the  fatality  rates  of  these 
children  who  have  been  vaccinated  there  are  two 
influences  at  work  ;  there  is  the  influence  of  the  natural 
fatality  of  the  disease,  which  is  lessening  from  0  to 
15  years,  and  there  is  the  influence  of  vaccination,  and 
that  influence  has  been  in  the  first  five  years  of  life 
very  great  so  as  to  make  the  fatality  at  from  0  to 
5  years,  when  vaccination  was  quite  newly  performed, 
actually  less  than  it  subsequently  was  at  from  5  to 
10  years.  The  power  of  vaccination  against  fatality 
began  to  wane  in  the  second  period,  and  you  have  a 
rise  tbere  in  the  fatality.  Then,  in  the  third  period, 
you  have  the  natural  law  of  fatality  reasserting  itself, 
and  a  fall  in  the  fatality  at  from.  10  to  15  years  as 
compared  with  from  5  to  10  years.  I  think  that  the 
explanation  of  these  figures  is  the  enormous  power  of 
vaccination  to  prevent  death  at  from  0  to  5  years,  so 
that  it  actually  abrogates  this  general  law  of  the 
fatality  of  small-pox. 

25.612.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  corresponding 
tables  to  show  the  increasing  fatality  of  small-pox  in 
former  times  amongst  the  unvaccinated  up  to  the  end 
of  life  P — In  regard  to  former  times  we  really  get  very 
little  basis  of  fact  in  regard  to  separate  ages.  You 
will  recollect  that  I  suggested  to  the  Commission  that 
it  would  be  very  valuable  if  the  books  of  the  Highgate 
Hospital  were  searched,  as  I  understood  that  there  the 
facts  of  age  and  of  death  are  recorded.  But  in  the 
present  day,  if  you  will  turn  for  a  moment  again  to 
Dr.  Russell's  diagram  as  given  on  page  37  of  "  Vaccina- 
"  tion  Vindicated,"  a  copy  of  which  I  have  handed 
in ;  you  get  there,  in  the  lowest  line  of  the  table, 
a  statement  of  the  severity  of  th.3  disease  in  the 
unvaccinated  ;  and  you  see  that  there  is  a  slight 
drift  towards  increase  of  severity,  as  represented  by 
the  confluence,  from  0  up  to  40  years  ;  that  there  is  a 
slight  natural  tendency  to  increased  severity  owing  to 
age  and  independent  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
vaccination.  (See  Appendix,  III.,  Diagram  D.  ;  facing 
page  618.) 

25.613.  Therefore  the  gradually  increasing  severity 
of  the  disease  with  advancing  age  is  not  due  wholly  to 
the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  vaccination  ? — Yes. 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  taken  the  table  of  Dr.  Rus- 
sell as  being,  it  seems  to  me,  the  least  favourable  to 
vaccination.  There  is  a  similar  diagram,  I  may  state, 
in  Dr.  Barry's  Sheffield  Report,*  which  shows  a  much 
greater  drift  towards  severity  in  the  unvaccinated 
than  is  shown  in  Dr.  Russell's  experience  ;  but  I  rather 
take  Dr.  Russell's  as  being  the  worse  for  my  own  case. 

25.614.  But  admitting  that,  it  would  still  be  true 
that  the  increased  severity  of  small-pox  with  advanc- 

*  Diagram  K.,  Appendix  IV.,  Royal  Commission's  Second  Report.— 
J.  C.  McV. 


ing  years  is  not  due  wholly  to  the  diminished  influence 
of  vaccination  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  if  one  followed  Dr. 
Barry's  diagram  entirely  the  drift  of  the  unvaccinated 
is  so  very  great  that  one  could  almost  dispense  with 
any  suggestion  that  the  power  of  vaccination  against 
death  by  small-pox  does  diminish  with  age.  But  the 
lesson  of  Dr.  Russell's  diagram  is  different.  I  may 
state  generally  in  regard  to  this,  that  I  do  not  know  of 
any  investigations  that  bear  on  this  particular  subject 
except  Dr.  Russell's  and  the  Sheffield  investigations. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  with  these  points  coming  up 
there  will  be  material  accumulating  in  the  future; 
but  I  think,  excepting  those  of  Dr.  Russell,  Sheffield 
was  about  the  first  epidemic  that  was  taken  fulJ  advan- 
tage of  with  regard  to  the  lessons  which  it  was  capable 
of  giving  as  to  small- pox  and  vaccination. 

25.615.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  hold  that  the  success  of 
re  vaccination  is  no  test  of  the  re-acquirement  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  small-pox  ? — There  is  one  very  interest- 
ing question  in  regard  to  susceptibility  to  re- vaccina- 
tion that  I  have  not  mentioned,  because  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  facts  to  go  upon  ;  but  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Commission  whether,  for  example,  in 
regard  to  Layet's  re-vaccinations,  a  large  number  of 
them  may  be  comparable  to  local  variolation  ;  whether 
they  may  show  anything  beyond  a  local  reception  of 
the  vaccine  just  as  Mudge  in  the  last  century,  whom 
I  quoted  to  you,  and  the  Edinburgh  inoculator,  were 
able  to  produce  local  marks  Of  course,  in  re-variola- 
tion  one  has  the  convenient  test  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  eruption;  but  I  think  m  regard  to  the 
nature  of  re-vaccination  there  is  a  most  interesting 
field  for  observation.  If  careful  observations  of  tem- 
perature were  taken  from  day  to  day,  and  of  the 
pulse  and  so  on  in  regard  to  primary  vaccination  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  and  if  similar  observations  were 
taken  in  regard  to  re-vaccination,  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  the  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at,  that 
a  number  of  re-vacciuations  that  are  at  present  classi- 
fied as  successful  might  come  to  be  looked  on  as  local, 
and  as  corresponding  to  the  local  variola  and  not  to 
constitutional  variola. 

25.616.  Then  would  the  local  results  of  successful 
re-vaccination  tell  us  nothing  as  regards  the  re-acquire- 
ment of  susceptibility  to  small-pox  ? — The  fact  that 
anyone  can  accept  the  local  result  of  re- vaccination 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  same 
person  can  accept  small-pox  ;  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  persons  on  whom,  re-vaccination  is  attempted  and 
fails,  would  uot  seem  to  me  to  be  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  were  insusceptible  to  small-joox. 

25.617.  Then  the  local  successful  re-vaccination  is 
no  help  either  way,  I  understand,  as  determining  the 
re-acquirement  of  susceptibility  to  small-pox  ? — I  do 
not  thinic  it  is. 

25.618.  {Chairman.)  Then  the  next  point,  I  under- 
stand, that  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  is  with  regard 
to  protection  from  attack  by  small-pox? — Yes.  My 
opinions  are  as  follows  : 

(I.) — "  Protection  "  of  the  individual  from  attack  by 
small-pox  is  obtainable  in  three  separate  ways: — 

(a.)  By  previous  small-pox  attack  acquired  in  the 
"  natural "  way 

(b.)  By  successful  inoculation  of  small-pox 
(variolation)  ; 

(c.)  By  successful  vaccination. 

(II.) — Formerly,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
"  protection,"  in  whichever  way  obtained,  was  con- 
sidered complete  and  practically  permanent.  Now-a- 
daj's  we  have  seen  reason  for  modifying  this  view. 

(III.) — But  now,  as  formerly,  we  hold  that  "protec- 
tion "  in  process  of  being  acquired  is  very  differently 
exhibited  according  as  it  is  resulting  from  (a),  from  (b), 
or  from  (c).  For  instance,  in  the  (a)  case  a  person 
suffers  a  malady  from  which  he  perhaps  barely  escapes 
with  his  life,  whereas  in  the  (c)  case  he  would,  not  be 
considered  ill  at  all,  but  for  the  manifestation  of  a 
locally  induced  affection  well  known  to  be  commonly 
correlated  with  constitutional  indisposition. 

(IV.) — And  just  as  protectiou  is  to  be  obtained  as  a 
result  of  (a),  of  (£>),  and  of  (c),  so  also  it  is  obtainable 
from  differing  degrees  of  (a),  differing  degrees  of  (b), 
and  differing  degrees  of  (c).    Thus  as  regards  : 

(a.)  The  protecting  small-pox  attack  may  be  of 
the  confluent  sort,  or  it  may  be  discrete  and  mild. 
Commonly  it  is  the  one  or  the  other.  But  it  may 
be  as  trivial  as  that  which  has  heretofore  passed 
under  the  tames  horn -pock,  swine-pock,  nirle-pock, 
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chicken-pock,  water-pock,  &c,  &c,  or  it  may  be 
even  destitute  of  eruption  in  the  form  of  so-called 
variolous  fever. 

(6.)  The  protecting  variolation  may  have  asso- 
ciated with  it  eruption  of  confluent  or  of  discrete 
small-pox,  most  commonly  the  latter,  hut  excep- 
tionally it  may  be  wholly  dissociated  from  general 
variolous  eruption,  and  consist  merely  of  a  local 
variola ;  correlated  with  more  or  less  decided  con- 
stitutional indisposition. 

(c.)  The  protecting  vaccination  may  have  asso- 
ciated with  it  (though  rarely)  a  general  vesicular 
eruption,  with  considerable  fever.  But  most  com- 
monly the  vaccinia  induced  is  limited  to  the  point 
or  points  at  which  lymph  is  inserted,  and  is  supple- 
mented by  more  or  less  of  constitutional  indis- 
position. Vaccinia  in  the  above  sense,  and  local 
variola  without  constitutional  indisposition  are,  be 
it  observed,  at  opposite  poles  in  their  respective 
classes.  The  former  represents  complete  expression 
of  the  malady  sought  to  be  induced,  whereas  the 
latter  (the  local  variola  without  constitutional  in- 
disposition) indicates  the  minimum  expression  of 
the  variolous  process,  and  the  comparative  pro- 
tection given  by  the  one  process  and  by  the_  other, 
is  not  to  he  measured  by  the  same  standard  of 
presence  or  absence,  or  plentifulness  or  scantiness 
of  a  general  exantheni  vaccinal  in  one  case  and 
variolous  in  the  other. 

(Y.) — But  though  protection  results  from  (*>),  from 
(b),  and  from  (c),  and  from  different  degrees  of  each  of 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  equally  lasting  in  all. 
Thus  we  may  think  of  : 

(a.)  An  attack  of  confluent  small-pox  as  a  more 
lasting  protection  than  an  average  variolation  or 
an  average  vaccination. 
In  like  manner  it  is  open  to  us  to  regard  : 

(b.)  A  severe  attack  of  natural  small-pox  as  likely 
to  have  commonly  been  a  more  lasting  protection 
than  a  mild  or  doubtful  attack. 

(c.)  A  local  variolation,  followed  by  general 
variolous  eruption,  ?,s  likely  to  have  commonly 
been  a  more  lasting  protection  than  an  exceptional 
local  variola  without  such  eruption. 

(d.)  In  just  the  same  way  as  we  now  regard  a 
complete  (multiple)  and  efficient  vaccination  asso- 
ciated wiLh  constitutional  indisposition  as  a  more 
lasting  protection  than  an  incomplete  (single)  and 
inefficient  vaccination  doubtfully  followed  by  con- 
stitutional indisposition. 

Indications  of  differing  values  of  protection  within 
the  limits  of  each  of  the  several  classes  (a),  (b),  and  (e) 
tempt  us  to  surmise  what  may  be,  and  especially  what 
in  times  may  have  been  the  relative  value  of  one  and 
another  "protection"  under  equal  conditions  of  sub- 
sequent exposure  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox.  For 
instance : 

In  past  times  was  or  was  not  a  mild  discrete  attack 
of  natural  small-pox  any  better  (in  the  sense  of  lasting) 
protection  than  an  average  variolation,  and  an  attack 
"  of  variolous  fever  "  (i.e.,  small-pox  without  eruption) 
any  better  protection  than  a  Suttonian  inoculation  ? 
Similarly,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
what  were  the  relative  values  of  a  Suttonian  variolation 
and  a  vaccination  (efficient  as  was  casual  vaccinia) 
both  of  them  having  been  undergone  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  with  thereafter  (as  above)  equally  frequent  and 
sustained  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  ? 

The  possible  importance  of  equally  frequent  (and 
when  incurred,  equally  sustained)  exposure  to  small- 
pox will  be  illustrated  presently ;  but  meanwhile  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  probable  importance 
of  equal  ages  at  reception  of  protection  when  one  sort  of 
"  protection  "  is  to  be  compared  with  another.  Much 
may  depend  on  this. 

It  is  coming  to  be  seen  now-a-days  that  re-vaccinated 
adults  resist  small-pox  attacks  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  adolescents,  who  depend  solely  for  their  "  protec- 
tion" on  a  primary  vaccination  done  in  infancy.  Lest, 
however,  it  be  assumed  that  the  protection  bestowed 
by  a  re-vaccination  is  something  superadded  to  that 
remaining  from  primary  vaccination,  i.e.,  that  the  two 
together  add  up  (so  to  speak)  to  a  total  stock  of  pro- 
tection larger  in  amount  than  that  possessed  by  the 
individual  at  the  date  when  in  infancy  his  primary 
vaccination  had  just  run  its  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  a  re-vaccinated  adult  has  neither  more 
nor  less  protection  than  was  obtained  by  his  ancestor, 
who  was  primarily  and  efficiently  vaccinated  in  adult 


life.  A  person  re-vaccinated  in  adult  life,  his  ancestor 
primarily  vaccinated  at  25  years  of  age,  and  the  vac- 
cinated baby  of  to-day,  would,  immediately  after 
their  vaccination  had  run  its  course,  re-act  (or 
would  have  re-acted  as  the  case  may  be)  in  exactly 
similar  fashion  to  variolation  or  to  exposure  to  the 
infection  of  small-pox.  Less  sustained  resistance, 
then,  of  infantile  vaccination  as  compared  with  ad^i'; 
vaccination  or  adult  re-vaccination  is  not  referable  to 
less  amount  of  (less  complete)  vaccination  in  tho  infant 
at  the  time  it  was  obtained  ;  rather  it  is  due  to  a  move 
rapid  loss  of  protection  by  the  infant  than  by  the  adult, 
such  loss  being  due  to  the  circumstance  that  after  it 
had  been  obtained,  the  infant*  (and  child)  grows  and 
develops,  whereas  the  adult  merely  maintains  the 
status  quo  ante- 
In  the  one  case,  that  is,  there  is  simply  slow  repair 
of  the  tissues  as  they  waste,  in  the  other  there  is  rapid 
multiplication  of  (addition  to,  dilution  of)  the  tissues 
which  were  modified  in  the  "  process  of  protection." 

With  reference  to  the  different  estimate  by  ourselves 
and  by  our  grandfathers  of  the  permanence  of  "  protec- 
tion," let  it  be  noted  that  we  have  found  reason  for 
including  within  the  term  "small-pox  attack  "  minor 
eruptive  malady  or  maladies,  the  variolous  nature  of 
which  they  denied ;  and  further  that  we  have  had 
(which  they  had  not)  opportunity  of  observing  the 
behaviour  towards  small-pox  of  large  groups  of  "pro- 
tected" persons  of  various  ages,  exposed  to  infection  of 
that  disease  at  long  intervals  after  their  "  protection  " 
was  acquired.  For  us,  history  and  experience  are  to 
the  following  effect : — 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  majority  of  tho 
adult  population  of  this  country  had  already  passed 
through  small-pox.  Some  adults  had  had  natural 
small-pox,  some  of  them  small-pox  by  inoculation;  but 
whatever  their  protection  (i.e.,  whether  by  natural 
smali-pox  or  by  variolation)  they  had  continued  there- 
after (at  any  rate  in  towns)  to  be  dike  their  ancestors) 
frequently  exposed  to  the  infection  of  small-piox. 

So,  too,  with  adolescents.  .At  that  date  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  them  had  also  had  small-pox  or 
had  been  variolated,  and  they,  like  their  seniors,  had 
been  afterwards  exposed  (in  their  degree)  to  frequently 
recurring  epidemics  of  small-pox. 

Meanwhile  children,  and  especially  babies,  instead  of 
being  left,  as  during  last  century,  to  take  their  chance 
of  current  small-pox,  or  to  await  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, delayed  perhaps  to  five  years  of  age  or  later,  for 
inoculation,  were  getting  vaccinated  (along  with  certain 
of  their  seniors  who  had  escaped  small-pox  and  had 
not  been  purposely  variolated)  in  rapidly  increasing 
numbers. 

Small-pox,  therefore,  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  when  it  tended  to  become  epidemic  here  and 
there  in  this  country,  found  far  fewer  persons  than  ever 
before  susceptible  to  its  infection,  and  as  a  consequence 
small-pox  epidemics  were  70  to  90  years  ago  less  easily 
set  agoing;  they  were  less  widespread  ;  and  the  intervals 
between  them  became  longer  than  had  been  the  case 
last  century. 

As  a  further  result  of  diminished  small-pox,  and  oE 
its  less  frequent  epidemicity,  persons  who  had  obtained 
"  protection,"  in  whatever  way,  lived  less  constantly 
than  their  forefathers  in  the  presence  of  small- pox. 
Their  "protection,''  therefore,  was  less  frequently 
tested,  and  tested  only  at  longer  intervals. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  there  occurred 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  and  seemingly  only, 
or  most  conspicuously,  in  the  presence  of  small-pcx 
epidemics  arising  after  several  years'  freedom  from 
the  disease,  multiple  cases  of  transient  indisposition, 
associated  (for  the  most  part,  but  not  invariablyj  with 
general  eruption  on  face  or  body  (or  both)  of  papules, 
pimples,  vesicles,  which  ran  a  short  course  and  were 
not  attended  by  a  so-called  "  fever  of  maturation." 
Mainly  such  atiacks  were  taken  note  of  among  children 
that  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  (but  they  were  not 
confined  to  such  persons  or  to  those  that  had  not  had 
small -pox)  living  or  associating  with  unvaccinatcd 
relatives  and  others  that  were  undergoing  unmistake- 
able  small-pox.  As  to  a  variolous  nature  of  these  attacks, 
there  was  much  and  long  controversy,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  advocates  of  permanent  protection  by 


*  The  Germans  have  required  since  1S71  for  females  two  vaccinations: 
and  for  males  three,  viz.,  both  sexes  in  infancy,  at  11-12  years  of  age. 
and  males  only  on  entering  tl.e  army.  So  that  if  vaccination  at  11-JB 
years  protect  through  the  remainder' of  life,  we  shall  know  of  it  in  thi 
future  by  fatal  small-pox  in  adult  Germans  confined  at  first  tc  tho 
female  sex.— J".  C.  Mc.  V. 


Mr.  J.  C. 
McVail,  M.I). 

15  Feb.  189:!. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  J.  C.  vaccination  did  not  fail  to  point  out  that  such  erup- 
Mc  Va.il,  M.l).  tions  had  been  not  uncommon  (and  under  similar  con- 

  ditions  of  epidemic  small-pox)  long  before  vaccination 

15  Feb.  1893.    was  heard  of,  and  that  persons  who  were  marked  by 

  previous  attacks  of  small-pox  had,  in  those  other  days, 

been  subject  to  them,  or  to  at  least  one  variety  that 
had  obtained  the  name  of  "  horn-pock." 

The  time  at  length  came,  vaccination  having  greatly 
increased  and  become  more  and  more  an  affair  for 
babies,  and  small-pox  having  meanwhile  continued  to 
diminish,  and  the  intervals  between  epidemics  to 
become  longer,  when  the  adults  of  the  country  had 
been  in  the  main  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  had  been 
(unlike  their  forebears)  little  exposed  since  birth  to  the 
infection  of  small-pox. 

So  that  in  the  end  small-pox  epidemics,  when  they 
have  recurred,  while  affording  among  young  vaccinated 
persons  plenty  of  the  anomalous  cases  which,  early  in 
the  century,  had  given  rise  to  controversy,  have  afforded 
also  in  association  with  such  cases,  and  mainly  among 
older  vaccinated  persons,  plenty  of  cases  of  undeniable 
small-pox,  some  of  it  having  a  fatal  termination. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  considerations  presumption 
may  be  thought  to  arise  that  disbelief  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  "second"  small-pox  is  likely  to  have  had 
very  similar  basis  to  disbelief  by  our  more  immediate 
ancestors  in  "  post  vaccinal  "  small-pox. 

Thus  our  grandfathers,  in  the  first  quarter  of  th;s 
century,  starting  with  the  assumption  that  a  person 
once  protected  was  always  protected,  declined  to  accept 
eruptive  malady  occurring  (in  the  face  of  epidemic 
small-pox)  in  vaccinated  persons  as  other  than  spurious 
small-pox,  and  commonly  their  attitude  in  this  respect 
was  fortified  by  the  circumstance  that  (few  persons  in 
those  days  being  able  to  go  many  years  after  vaccina- 
tion without  getting  exposed  to  small-pox)  they  rarely 
saw  in  vaccinated  persons  any  but  much  modified 
small-pox.  When,  however,  they  did  exceptionally  see 
(say  in  countrymen,  and  by  reason  of  long  intervals 
between  vaccination  and  exposure  to,  and  attack  by 
small-pox)  unmodified  small-pox  in  a  vaccinated  person, 
they  straightway  inferred  that  such  person's  vaccina- 
tion had  been  spurious. 

In  just  the  same  way  their  own  ancestors,  starting  on 
a  like  assumption  (at  a  time  when  nearly  everybody 
was  frequently  exposed  to  small-pox)  when  they 
happened,  as  was  perhaps  not  rarely  the  case,  to  see 
modified  small-pox  in  the  adult  follow  small-pox  that 
in  the  person's  infancy  had  left  unmistakable  pitting, 
are  likely  to  have  declined  to  regard  this  modified 
small-pox  as  other  than  spurious,  and  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  call  it  horn-pock,  swine-pock,  and  the  like. 
Again,  they,  when,  they  more  rarely  saw  (say  in 
countrymen,  at  long  intervals  after  reuuted  primary 
attack)  unmodified  small-pox  in  an  adult  said  to  have 
had  small-pox  (mild)  in  infancy  or  childhoud,  are  likely 
to  have  dubbed  such  primary  attack  as  spurious 
(chicken-pock,  water-pock,  and  the  like)  and  no  doubt 
they  were  helped  to  so  regard  it  if  their  patient  bore 
no  marks  whatever  of  his  primary  small-pox  attack. 

Should  it  be  contended  that,  if  our  great-grand- 
fathers really  did  see  (although  they  did  not  recognise 
them)  plenty  of  ':  second  attacks"  of  small-pox,  we 
ourselves  of  to-day  ought  to  be  seeing  (where  small-pox  is 
epidemic)  a  good  many  second  attacks,  the  answer  is, 
that  a  century  ago  primary  small-pox  attack  (whether 
severe  or  mild)  was  undergone  habitually  in  early  life, 
whereas  now-a-days  primary  attack  is  in  the  main  in 
adult  life.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  there  opportunity 
for  an  interval  between  first  and  second  attacks  longer 
on  the  average  in  our  forefathers'  days  than  now,  but 
'■  protection  "  by  small-pox  attack  in  their  day  being 
usually  obtained  in  early  life,  was,  owing  to  further 
growth  and  development  thereafter  of  the  individual, 
less  stable  than  with  us  now  that  small-pox  attack 
occurs,  for  most  people,  at  an  age  when  growth  and 
development  are  complete. 

25,619.  Will  you  now  proceed  to  your  next  point, 
which  I  think  is  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  small- 
pox ? — The  next  section  of  my  evidence  relates  to 
Haygarth's  plan  to  exterminate  the  small-pox,  which 
was  very  largely  discussed  before  Lhe  Commission,  by 
Professor  Grookshank,  in  the  43rd  and  44th  days' 
evidence.  Haygarth's  plan  consisted  of  a  combination 
of  small-pox  inoculation  and  of  isolation,  and  corre- 
sponded generally  to  the  plan  of  vaccination  and  isola- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  present  day. 

In  the  first  place  regarding  isolation,  I  wish  to  notice 
how  entirely  Haygarth's  plan  was  based  on  data  which 
we  now  know  to  be  quite  erroneous.    At  page  81,  he 


quotes  certain  experiments  by  Dr.  O'Ryan,  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Montpellier.  The  chief  experi- 
ment was  the  following:  "I  placed  a  large  dossil  of 
' '  cotton  soaked  in  variolous  matter  on  the  middle  of  an. 
"  oval  table,  whose  least  diameter  was  3  feet.  I 
"  seated  six  children  around  it,  three  on  each  side  of 
"  the  table,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  were  situated 
"  within  half  a  yard  of  the  infectious  cotton.  This 
"  experiment  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  air, 
"  sometimes  in  the  house  ;  I  took  care  to  renew  every 
"  second  day,  both  the  variolous  matter  and  the  sub- 
"  stance  which  contained  it.  I  alternately  used  the 
"  poison  taken  from  the  inoculated  and  from  the 
"  casual  small-pox,  and  I  copiously  impregnated  with 
"  it,  balls  of  cotton,  lint,  wool,  and  silk.  This  opera- 
"  tion  repeated  during  a  whole  week,  morning,  noon, 
"  and  night,  for  an  hour  at  each  sitting,  produced  no 
"  effect."  I  may  just  note  in  passing  how  entirely 
fallacious  this  experiment  is,  owiny;  to  the  fluid  con- 
dition of  the  matter  employed.  O'Ryan  next  "placed 
"  a  person  in  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  small-pox  by 
"  inoculation,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  yard  from 
' '  four  children  properly  prepared ;  each  exposure  con- 
"  tinued  one  hour,  and  was  repeated  daily  for  a  fort- 
"  night,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the 
"  fever  till  the  pustules  were  become  perfectly  dry; 
"  not  one  of  the  four  received  the  infection."  Needless 
to  say,  modern  experience  is  totally  different  from  this. 
But  Haygarth  says  that  these  "  experiments  of  O'Ryan 
"  require  no  theory  for  their  illustration  or  support. 
'•  They  must  strike  every  reader  of  sound  sense  with 
"  irresistible  conviction."  On  the  other  hand.  Hay- 
garth  str  enuously  opposes  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Paulet 
published  in  Paris  in  1768.  Paulet  held  that  small- 
pox was  not  infectious  at  all  by  the  atmosphere,  but 
only  contagious.  Of  course  if  Paulet  were  right, 
Haygarth's  isolation  proposals  were  needless,  and  if 
O'Ryan  were  to  any  serious  extent  wrong,  Haygarth  be- 
lieved that  his  proposals,  if  carried  out,  would  be  power- 
less. As  to  0' Ryan's  experiments,  Haygarth  says  that 
they  "  very  nearly  determine  the  important  question 
"  '  to  what  distance  the  infectious  atmosphere  surrounds 
"  '  the  variolous  poison  and  patient.'  "  His  opinions  are 
further  illustrated  by  some  of  the  queries  he  had  issued 
to  medical  men  so  early  as  1777  (that  was  in  his  pre- 
vious work  '•  An  Inquiry  how  to  prevent  Small-pox  "). 
He  believed  that  within  the  necessary  distance  the  infec- 
tion was  very  active.  He  asks  in  his  third  query : 
"  Did  you  ever  know  three  or  more  persons,  at  the 
"  same  time  and  place,  all  escape  the  small-pox  after 
"  being  carefully  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  the 
"  variolous  infection,  either  by  inoculation  with 
"  genuine  fresh  matter,  or  by  breathing  the  air  of  a 
"  chamber  in  which  a  variolous  smell  was  perceptible  ?  " 
But  the  limits  of  the  carrying  power  are  indicated  in 
"  his  fourth  query  :  "  Did  you  ever  know  the  small- 
"  pox  conveyed  out  of  one  chamber  into  another,  by 
"  a  person  who  certainly  did  not  carry  any  variolous 
"  serum,  pns,  or  scab  on  their  clothes,  hands,  feet, 
"  &c.  ?  "  Thus  the  infection,  he  thought,  never 
went  beyond  the  room  in  which  the  patient  lay, 
nor  could  it,  according  to  him,  be  conveyed  by 
clothing,  &c.  He  asks,  in  his  fifth  query,  "On  the 
"  contrary,  have  you  not  known  numerous  instances 
"  of  persons  and  clothes  exposed  to  the  miasmas  of  a 
"  small-pox  chamber,  that  soon  after  approached  many 
"  liable  to  the  distemper  that  yet  escaped  infection  ?  " 
He  also  says,  at  page  75,  "  These  facts  may  be  ascer- 
"  tained  by  any  observer,  and  will  show  to  what  a 
"  little  distance  the  contagion  extends  even  when  the 
"  distemper  is  most  epidemical."  And  at  page  542  he 
devotes  much  space  to  the  thesis  that  clothes  are  "  not 
"  rendered  infectious  by  miasms,"  and  though  the  in- 
fection is  active  within  a  certain  radius  it  is  of  a  very 
evanescent  character.  Talking  of  O'Ryan's  experi- 
ments, he  says  that  "  even  the  delay  of  a  minute  while 
"  exposed  to  the  open  air  might  rob  the  pus  of  its 
"  poisonous  miasms."  The  outcome  of  his  opinions  we 
find  at  page  187,  where  he  says,  "  As  the  infectious 
"  atmosphere  seldom  extends  to  half  a  yard  and  never 
"  to  many  yards  from  the  poison,  it  may  as  certainly 
"  in  a  medical  view  be  prevented  from  spreading  in  a 
"  neighbourhood  where  the  houses  are  placed  close  to 
"  each  other  as  where  they  are  situated  at  the  distance 
"  of  a  mile,"  and  also  he  says  at  page  188,  "The  obser- 
"  vance  of  a  few  easy  regulations  will  certainly  seenxe 
"  society  from  the  visitation  of  so  dreadful  a  pesti- 
"  lence."  How  entirely  tho  practicability  of  his  pro- 
posals depended  on  the  truth  of  his  opinions  he  him- 
self is  fully  aware.  At  page  549,  he  says  "  that 
"  tho  variolous  infection  extends  but  to  a  little  distance 
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*'  from  the  poison  is  a  proposition  which  the  Rules  of 
"  Prevention  require  to  be  accurately  true." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  controversy  that 
Hay  garth  had  with  Waterhonse  regarding  the  atmos- 
pheric convection  of  small-pox.  Ultimately  Waterhouse 
yielded  to  Haygarth's  views;  but  some  of  the  facts 
which  he  adduced  are  worth  noting  as  having  a  bearing 
on  Mr.  Power's  investigation  of  the  influence  of  small- 
jiox  hospitals.  The  correspondence  is  published  in  full 
by  Haygarth.  At  page  267  Waterhouse  writes,  "  We 
"  have'the  clearest  proof  of  the  small-pox  being  com- 
"  municated  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  roods, 
"  namely,  from  the  hospital  at  West  Boston  to  several 
"  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  atmosphere  was 
"  for  many  days  loaded  with  aqueous  vapours,  and  the 
"  little  motion  it  had  was  towards  the  houses  where 
"  the  small-pox  made  its  appearance.  The  guard  (for 
••  the  hospital  was  military)  which  was  continually 
"  kept  prevented  all  communication."  He  also  tells 
us  at  page  267  that  "  small-pox  infection  carried  by 
'•  wind  across  a  river  1,500  feet  wide,  from  one  or  two 
"  infected  houses  to  a  ship-yard,  on  a  dull  foggy  day, 
"  a  slight  wind  blowing  to  the  yard,  all  but  two  of  ten 
"  or  twelve  carpenters  were  infected  and  sickened  at 
"  the  usual  time  from  that  day  ;  "  and  at  page  274  he 
says,  "  It  is  certain  that  300  feet  distance,  where  the 
"  wind  was  favourable,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
"  vent  infection."  In  a  later  letter  Waterhouse  returns 
to  the  subject ;  he  says,  at  page  333,  "  I  still  think  the 
"  carpenters  were  infected  by  patients  at  the  distance 
"  of  1,500  feet.  As  there  is  a  bridge  now  built  over  the 
"  river  the  distance  mentioned  is  not  guessed  at.  but 
"  accurately  measured.  Yon  mistake  me  if  you  think 
"  I  mean  that  the  air  was  infectious  1,500  feet  round 
"  the  house  or  houses,  making  the  sphere  of  infection 
"  3,000  feet.  Cn  the  contrary,  I  suppose  that  there  is 
"  little  or  no  risk  of  taking  the  small-pox  to  the  wind- 
"  ward  of  such  places  ....  I  think  I  need  not  say 
v  to  you  that  I  had  infinitely  rather  your  doctrine 
"  should  be  found  true  than  mine." 

Eightly  or  wrongly,  therefore  Haygarth  was  of 
opinion  that  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  isolation- 
half  of  his  system  entirely  depended  on  the  convectivity 
of  small-pox  being  limited  to  the  chamber  in  which  cases 
occurred. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  in  the  next  place,  two  of 
his  rules  of  prevention,  first :  "Suffer  no  person  who 
"  has  not  had  the  small-pox  to  come  into  the  in- 
"  fectious  house  ; "  and  secondly,  "The  patient  must 
"  not  be  allowed  to  approach  any  person  liable  to  the 
"  distemper."     Now  as  to  the  meaning  of  that,  we 
must  recollect  that  in  Chester,  in  1774,  only  one  person 
in  every  14  had  not  had  small-pox ;  so  that  the  ex- 
clusion made  by  Haygarth  was  a  very  limited  one  com- 
pared with  what  isolation,  similarly  defined,  would 
mean  in  the  present  day,  when  perhaps  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  has  had  small-pox.    (See  Question  25,677, 
last  paragraph.)    In  the  past  century  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  thing   to    keep  a  small-pox  patient 
from  close  contact  with  unprotected  persons,  owing 
to  the  insusceptibility  to  small-pox  of  all  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  population,  and  in  the  present  day  in 
this  country  it  is  quite  as  easy,  but  from  a  different 
cause.    Instead  of  the  protection  by  small-pox,  we  have 
the  protection  by  vaccination  and  re-vaccination.  Thus, 
so  far  as  close  contact  with  infection  is  concerned,  we 
are  as  well  equipped  as  Haygarth  was,  and  a  cordon  can 
easily  be  formed  round  a  patient,  or  round  an  hospital. 
But  Haygarth  never  for  one  moment  asked  himself  the 
question,  how  could  isolation  be  carried  out  in  a  country 
when  there  was  only,  say,  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion protected  by  small-pox,  and  where  along  with  that 
variolation  was  illegal.     And  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  in  the  present  day  isolation  is  practicable 
only  through  the  fact  that  vaccination  is  so  widespread, 
and  that  re-vaccination  can  be  obtained  whenever  it  is 
thought  desirable.    At  the  very  foundation  of  all  pro- 
posals for  prevention  of  infectious  disease,  whether 
scarlatina,  typhus,  measles,  or  small-pox,  by  isolation, 
there  is  the  assumption  that  a  cordon  of  protected  per- 
sons can  be  got  who  are  themselves  insusceptible  to 
the  disease,  the  insusceptibility  being,  in  the  case  of 
all  but  small-pox,  through  previous  attack,  and  in  the 
case  of  small-pox  through  vaccination.    Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  vaccination  were  abolished  to-mor- 
row, and  that  the  interval  before  the  next  small-pox 
epidemic  was  similar  to  that  between  the  great  epi- 
demics of  1838-40  and  1870-73.    In  the  course  of  the 
30  years  a  whole  generation  would  have  arisen  pro- 
tected neither  by  variola  nor  vaccinia,  and  the  attempts 
at  isolation  would  then  resemble  the  efforts  of  a  man 


struggling  in  the  water  after  having  fallen  through  thin      Mr.  J.  C. 
ice.     Just  as  his  every  attempt  is  batHed  by  the  ice  McVai/.M.D. 

breaking  all  around  him  in  his  struggles,  so  would  a   

cordon  consisting  of  unprotected  persons  fail,  and  fail        B'eb.  1893. 

disastrously  whenever  it  was  put  to  the  lest.  It  is  unite  

true — indeed  it  is  too  true— that  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  would  soon  work  its  own  cure  ;  in  the  course  of 
a  very  short  time  the  epidemic  would  produce  abundance 
of  protected  person?.  If  that  bo  held  to  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulty,  cadit  quaistio.  1  think 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  point. 

25.620.  Your  next  point  is  the  influence  of  vaccina- 
tion, is  it  not,  as  controlling  small-pox  in  the  case  of 
Glasgow  ? — Yes  ;  I  wish  next  to  refer  to  a  chanter  in 
the  history  of  small-pox  and  vaccination,  from  which 
the  opponents  of  vaccination  have  obtained  a  good  deal 
of  material. 

25.621.  [Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Where  is  this  pub- 
lished t' — I  shall  refer  to  the  works  as  i  go  on  ;  1  have 
them  here. 

Vaccination  was  introduced  and  practised  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
In  an  appendix  to  a  "Treatise  on  the  History,  Nature, 

and  Treatment  of  Chincough,"  published  by  Dr. 
Watt  iu  1813,  he  refers  to  vaccination  and  small-pox. 
The  facts  as  given  by  Dr.  Watt  are  that  "  above  15,000 
"  had  been  inoculated"  (i.e.  vaccinated)  "  publicly  at 
"  the  Faculty  Hall,  and  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  that 

number  in  private  practice,"  which  would  make  a 
total  of  from  45,000  to  60,000.  Of  course  you  have  to 
take  off  a  large  amount  for  deaths  occurring  between 
1801)  and  1811 ;  still  that  leaves  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  Glasgow  vaccinated  at  that 
time.  Dr.  Robert  Watt  was,  as  I  say,  writing  a  treatise 
on  whooping-cough.  Being  aware  of  the  remarkable 
manner  m  which  small-pox  had  diminished  under  vac- 
cination, and  also  knowing  that  the  disease  in  Glasgow 
had  been  almost  entirely  a  children's  malady,  he  looked 
into  the  records  of  mortality  from  1783  to  1812  to  find 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  general  death  of 
children.  To  his  amazement  he  found  no  reduction. 
Other  diseases,  and  notably  measles,  had  risen  very 
greatly  in  mortality,  so  that  the  deaths  under  10  years 
of  age  which  had  been  53|  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  period  (he  deals  with  30  years 
ending  with  1812)  were  56  per  cent,  in  the  last  six 
years. 

The  argument  based  on  these  .facts  by  opponents 
of  vaccination  is  that  under  such  circumsiance£  small- 
pox is  merely  "  displaced  and  replaced,"  and  that 
there  is  no  lessening  of  the  total  mortality.  I  have 
already,  and  on  a  much  broader  statistical  basis,  in  my 
evidence  dealt  with  the  view  that  small-pox  years  are 
healthy  years,  and  that  absence  of  small-pox  is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  prevalence  of  other  diseases. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  I  want  to  look  at  the  Glasgow 
story  from  a  different  point  of  view.    The  population 
of  Glasgow  rose  very  rapidly  in  the  latter  ]iart  of  the 
last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
In  1757,  it  was  23,000;    in  1791,  66,000;    in  1801, 
77,000;  and  in  1811  it  was  100,000.    Its  health  condi- 
tions may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  statements  : — 
(1.)  A  report  by  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  to  Parliament,  pub- 
lished in  1842.    Part  of  his  narrative  is  this: — "We 
"  entered  a  dirty  low  passage  like  a  house  door,  which 
"  led  from  the  street  through  the  first  house  to  a 
"  square  court  immediately  behind,  which  court,  with 
"  the  exception  of  a  narrow  path  around  it  leading  to 
"  another  long  passage  through  a  second  house,  was 
"  occupied  entirely  as  a  dung  receptacle  of  the  most 
"  disgusting  kind.    Beyond  this  court  the  second  pas- 
"  sage  led  to  a  second  square  court  occupied  in  the 
"  same  way  by  its  dunghill,  and  from  this  court  there 
"  was  yet  a  third  passage  leading  to  a  third  court  and 
"  third  dungheap.     There  were  no  privies  or  drains 
"  there,  and  the  dungheaps  received  all  the  filth  which 
"  the  swarm  of  wretched  inhabitants  could  give  ;  and 
"  we  learned  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  rent  of 
"  the  houses  was  paid  by  the  produce  of  the  dungheaps. 
"  Thus,  worse  off  than  wild  animals,  many  of  which 
"  withdraw  to  a  distance  and  conceal  their  ordure,  the 
"  dwellers  in  these  courts  had  converted  their  shame 
"  into  a  kind  of  money  by  which  their  lodging  was  to  be 
"  paid.    The  interiors  of  these  houses  and  their  in- 
"  mates  corresponded  with  the  exteriors.     We  saw 
"  half-dressed  wretches  crow  ding  together  to  be  warm  ; 
"  and  in  one  bed,  although  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
"  several  women  were  imprisoned  under  a  blanket, 
"  because  as  many  others  who  had  on  their  backs  all 
"  the  articles  of  dress  that  belonged  to  the  party  were 
"  then  out  of  doors  in  the  streets.    This  picture  is  so 
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Mr.  J.  C.  "  shocking'  that,  without  ocular  proof,  one  would  be 
McVail,  M.D.  "  disposed  to  doubt  the  possibilty  of  the  facts  ;  and  yet 

  "  there  is  perhaps  no  old  town  in  Europe  that  does 

15  Veb.  1893.    "  not  furnish  parallel  examples." 

 (2.)  I  next  quote  from  the  "  Ordnance  Gazetteer  of 

"  Scotland  "  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Hand-loom 
Weavers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  issued  in  1841: — 
"  The  Wynds  of  Glasgow  comprise  a  fluctuating  popu- 
"  lation  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  persons.  This  quarter 
"  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  out  of  which  number - 
"  lesn*  entrances  lead  into  small  courts,  each  with  a 
"  dunghill  reeking  in  the  centre.  Revolting  as  was  the 
"  outside  of  these  places  I  was  little  prepared  for  the 
"  filth  and  destitution  within.  In  some  of  these  lodg- 
"  ing  rooms  (visited  at  night)  we  found  a  whole  lair  of 
"  human  beings  littered  along  the  floor  ;  sometimes  15 
"  and  20,  some  clothed  and  some  naked,  men,  women, 
"  and  children,  huddled  promiscuously  together. 
"  Their  bed  consisted  of  a  lair  of  musty  straw,  inter - 
"  mixed  with  rags.  There  was  generally  no  furniture 
"  m  these  places.  The  sole  article  of  comfort  was  a 
"  fire.  Thieving  and  prostitution  constituted  the  main 
"  source  of  the  revenue  of  this  population.  No  pains 
"  seem  to  be  taken  to  purge  this  Augean  pandemonium, 
"  this  nucleus  of  crime,  filth,  and  pestilence,  existing 
"  in  the  centre  of  the  second  city  of  the  Empire.  These 
"  Wynds  constitute  the  St.  Giles  of  Glasgow,  but  I  owe 
"  an  apology  to  the  Metropolitan  pandemonium  for  the 
"  comparison."  And  then  he  goes  on: — "  A  very  ex- 
"  tensive  inspection  of  the  lowest  districts  of  other 
"  places,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  never  pre- 
"  sented  anything  half  so  bad,  either  in  intensity  of 
"  pestilence,  physical  and  moral,  or  in  extent  propor- 
"  tioned  to  the  population." 

25.622.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  is  the  name  of  the 
author  of  that  paragraph  ? — It  is  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  for  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the 
Hand-loom  Weavers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not 
know  who  the  individual  is. 

25.623.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  is  their  report  ?— 
Yes,  a  Government  report  issued  in  1841,  but  the 
author  of  the  extract  from  the  same  report  that  I  am 
now  about  to  read  is  J.  C.  Symons. 

25.624.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  come  to  more  than  a 
general  statement  that  the  condition  of  Glasgow  at  that 
time  was  completely  insanitary  ? — I  want  to  show,  if 
possible,  that  it  was  the  most  completely  insanitary 
place  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

25.625.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  book  evidence  of  that  p 
— I  wish  to  read  a  few  lines  of  this  last  extract,  and 
then  I  shall  be  done.  On  pages  51  and  52  of  the  same 
report  Symons  says  : — "  I  visited  the  parts  of  Edin- 
"  burgh  likewise  where  the  lowest  portion  of  the  com- 
"  munity  reside,  but  nothing  which  can  for  a  moment 
"  be  compared  with  the  Wynds  of  Glasgow  exists 
"  there.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  penury,  dirt,  misery, 
"  drunkenness,  disease,  and  crime  culminate  in  Glas- 
"  gow  to  a  pitch  unparalleled  in  Great  Britain."  I 
might  say  that  the  quotations  I  have  made  there  are 
entirely  accepted,  at  least  essentially,  by  an  opponent 
of  vaccination  who  writes  upon  this  question  of  Glasgow 
small-pox,  the  late  Mr.  William  White,  at  page  441  of 
his  book,  '"The  Story  of  a  Great  Delusion."  I  merely 
mention  that  so  that  you  may  be  aware  that  there  is 
no  question  on  either  side  as  to  the  condition  of  Glasgow. 
That  passage  of  White's  is  very  well  written.  It  was 
under  such  conditions,  and  under  such  conditions  grow- 
ing tteadily  worse  through  the  rapid  rise  of  population, 
that  vaccination  was  introduced  with  the  effect  as  shown 
by  Watt  in  Table  XXXI.  on  page  374. 

25.626.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  find  evidence 
that  this  particular  population  in  this  particular  part  of 
Glasgow  was  vaccinated  ;  I  understood  your  extracts  to 
refer  to  some  special  part  of  the  town,  the  Wynds  ? — 
The  15,000  vaccinations  which  were  going  in  the  Faculty 
Hall  were  charity  vaccinations  of  course,  so  that  they 
would  cover  the  vaccination  of  poor  people,  and  my  im- 
pretsion  generally,  after  reading  Watt,  is  that  these 
people  were  vaccinated.  You  see  the  population  in 
1811  was  only  100,000,  and  if  you  take  it  that  some 
45.000  to  60.0U0  had  been  vaccinated  up  to  that  time, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  the  adults  had  had  small-pcx, 
that  covers  a  great  deal  of  the  population. 

Dr.  Watt  divides  the  L<0  j  ears,  as  I  have  said,  into 
five  periods  of  six  years  each.  In  the  first  period  the 
contribution  by  small-pox  to  the  total  mortality  was 
19-55. 

25.627.  What  were  the  years  ? — The  30  years  previous 
to  1312 — that  would  be  beginning  with  1783.    In  the 


first  six  years,  beginning  with  1783,  the  total  contribu- 
tion by  small-pox  to  the  mortality  of  Glasgow  was  19-55 
per  cent.  ;  in  the  second  six  years,  which  would  be 
from  1789  to  1794  inclusive,  the  contribution  was  18-22; 
and  in  the  third  six  years,  which  would  include  the 
year  1800,  the  contribution  was  18  "70.  You  see  the 
contribution  was  practically  the  same  in  each  of  these 
three  periods.  Then  we  come  to  the  present  century, 
to  Jenner's  time.  In  the  next  six  years  the  contribu- 
tion fell  to  8-90,  and  in  the  last  six  years,  ending  in 
1812,  it  was  only  3 "90.  It  fell  from  19  '55  to  3  -90  ;  and 
it  fell  in  the  face  of  those  general  health  conditions 
that  I  have  been  indicating  to  you.  The  point  of  my 
argument  is  that  that  demonstrates  that  vaccination,  in 
the  entire  absence  of  sanitation,  can  control  small- pox. 

25.628.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  at  that 
period  the  amount  of  small-pox  was  very  much  dimi- 
nishing in  the  United  Kingdom  irrespective  altogether 
of  vaccination  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  it  was 
diminishing  owing  to  vaccination. 

25.629.  Yes,  but  it  began  to  diminish,  did  it  not, 
before  1800  ? — In  London  there  had  been  no  serious 
diminution,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  of  small-pox  before 
1800.  It  depends  to  some  extent  on  how  you  subdivide 
the  periods.  You  get  some  of  the  subdivisions  in  my 
book  on  the  subject ;  but  in  Glasgow  I  have  given  you 
the  actual  facts  up  to  1800  for  that  population,  and 
they  show  a  practically  stationary  contribution  of  small 
pox  to  the  total  fatality,  and  then  vaccination  comes  in, 
when  at  once  small-pox  drops  and  drops  in  a  most 
striking  way. 

25.630.  But  had  vaccination  gone  on  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  years  between  1800  and  1812  ?— We  have 
simply  Watt's  statement  that  in  those  years  the  numbers 
tba,t  I  have  given  you  had  been  vaccinated,  and  that 
the  population  was  so  and  so. 

25.631.  In  which  years  P— He  does  not  give  the 
statement  year  by  year  at  all. 

25.632.  But  between  1800  and  1812  P— Yes,  clearly 
between  1800  and  1812.  You  see  Watt  himself  looked 
on  the  reduction  in  small-pox  as  entirely  owing  to 
vaccination ;  and  he  would  not  have  connected  them 
logically  in  his  mind  in  that  way,  taking  the  attitude 
that  he  did  to  vaccination  (which  was  not  a  very  favour- 
able attitude)  had  he  not  in  his  mind  the  facts  of  the 
subject. 

25.633.  Yes,  I  do  not  dispitte  that  he  attributed  it  to 
vaccination  ;  but  L  thought  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  severity  of  the  small-pox  had  very  much  diminished 
in  the  few  years  previous  to  Jenner's  discovery  ? — But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  Glasgow  the  statistics  exist  and 
it  had  not.  The  figures  there  are  as  given  by  Watt, 
and  it  had  not  diminished.  I  am  quoting  from  Table 
XXXI.  of  his  work. 

25.634.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Was  inoculation  practised  in 
Glasgow  at  the  end  of  last  century  p— He  does  not 
discuss  that  here  at  all. 

25.635.  Are  you  aware  of  that  from  any  other  source 
of  information  ?— No ;  I  have  no  local  knowledge  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  inoculation  in  Glasgow. 

25.636.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  inoculation  was  very 
general  throughout  the  country  towards  the  close  of 
last  century  p — Yes,  that  is  so. 

25.637.  And  it  was  given  up  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  practically  p— It  lessened  undoubtedly ;  it  could 
not  be  said  to  bo  given  up,  but  it  undoubtedly  lessened 
fery  much. 

25.638.  Inoculation  was  found  to  spread  small- pox, 
was  it  not  P — That  was  discussed  before  in  my  evidence, 
and  I  stated  that  I  was  of  opinion  that  no  decision 
could  be  come  to  as  to  whether  it  had  tended  more  to 
spread  or  to  prevent  small-pox ;  but  in  regard  to 
Scotl  and  1  quoted  a  great  number  of  contemporary 
opinions  founded  on  facts,  from  Sinclair,  showing  that 
the  contemporary  opinion  was  that  inoculation  had 
lessened  small-pox,  and  showing  that  the  opinion  was 
so  decidedly  to  that  effect,  that  increase  of  population 
was  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  inocula- 
tion. 

25.639.  You  have  answered  the  question  already,  but 
I  may  put  it  to  you  again :  you  do  not  think  the 
decrease  of  inoculation  in  any  way  accounted  for  the 
diminution  of  small-pox  ?— My  answer  was  that  I 
thought  the  matter  was  in  doubt — chat  the  evidence 
did  not  allow  of  a  decision. 

25.640.  I  was  obliged  to  go  away,  and  I  did  not  heal 
the  number  of  vaccinations  in  Glasgow  ;  but  I  may  ask 
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you  this:  was  the  decrease  of  small-pox  precisely 
parallel  to  the  increase  or  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  vaccination  ? — In  regard  to  vaccination  we 
have  just  the  general  statement  given  by  Watt.  Here 
is  what  he  says,  "When  I  commenced  that  investiga- 
"  tion  I  was  struck  with  the  immense  numbers  carried 
"  oft' yearly  by  the  small-pox.  This  led  me  to  calculate 
"  the  great  saving  of  human  life  that  must  have  arisen 
"  from  the  vaccine  inoculation.  At  this  time  about 
"  15,000  had  been  inoculated  publicly  at  the  Faculty 
"  Hall,  and  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  that  number  in 
"  private  practice." 

25.641.  Out  of  what  population  ? — The  population  in 
lBOl'was  77,000,  and  in  1811  it  was  100,000  ;  it  was  in 
a  population  somewhere  between  77,000  and  100,000 
that  between  45,000  and  60,000  vaccinations  had  been 
performed. 

25.642.  The  estimate  from  all  private  practitioners  is 
loose;  it  does  not  depend  upon  any  statistics.  You 
have  only  15,000  in  the  statistics  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  give 
you  exactly  what  Watt  gives,  and  you  must  take  his 
opinion  for  what  it  is  worth.  As  I  tell  you  he  was  not 
a  supporter  of  vaccination  in  regard  to  its  ultimate 
benefit,  and  I  do  not  think  ho  would  be  likely  to 
exaggerate. 

25.643.  I  may  ask  you  this  I  think  :  has  vaccination 
been  neglected  in  Glasgow  of  late  years  ? — L  am  not 
aware  at  all . 

25.644.  Has  it  been  fairly  well  vaccinated  ? — It  is  a 
thing  on  which  I  really  could  not  speak.  I  have  no 
official  connexion  with  Glasgow. 

25.645.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  smnll-pox  there  now  ? — Last  week 
there  were  nine  eases,  and  the  week  before  that  there 
would  be  the  double,  and  the  week  before  that  three 
times  that  amount,  I  think. 

25.646.  Then  the  continued  practice  of  vaccination 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  now  has  not 
made  Glasgcw  insusceptible  to  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox ? — The  continued  practice  of  infantile  vaccination 
has  nob  done  so,  and  is  not  capable  of  doing  so,  in  my 
opinion.  What  I  have  been  giving  is  the  power  of 
vaccination  over  small-pox  in  the  entire  absence  of 
the  most  elementary  sanitary  conditions. 

25.647.  {Chairman.)  Could  you  cite  the  case  of  any 
considerable  town  at  that  time  in  which,  where 
vaccination  was  not  so  fully  practised,  the  diminution 
cf  small-pox  was  much  less  than  in  Glasgow  ? — No,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  facts. 

25.648.  You  spoke  of  London  ? — Yes.  The  Commis- 
sion have  already  had  before  them  the  small-pox 
mortality  of  London  for  a  great  many  years,  and  it 
would  be  possible  by  simply  turning  up  the  columns 
quoted  from  the  bills  of  mortality  to  get  at  that. 

25,619.  But  it  would  be  found  true,  would  it  not, 
that  at  that  time,  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there 
was  a  general  diminution  in  the  mortality  from  small- 
pox, irrespective  of  vaccination,  or  in  part  irrespective  ? 
■ — I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  that  shows  that  the 
diminution  in  small-pox  was  irrespective  of  vaccina- 
tion. Without  turning  to  the  figures  given  by  Guy, 
which  are  before  the  Commission,  my  impression  is 
that  the  reduction  in  small-pox  mortality  in  London 
was  not  so  great  as  I  have  recorded  in  Glasgow  by 
any  means  ;  and  my  impression  also  from  the  state- 
ments that  are  made  by  the  various  writers  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  is  that  the  amount  of 
vaccination  in  London  did  not  at  all  correspond  to  the 
amount  stated  by  Watt  as  having  existed  in  Glasgow. 

25.650.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Have  you  finished  your 
evidence  with  regard  to  what  occurred  in  Glasgow  ? — 
Yes. 

25.651.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  evidence  that 
you  gave  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Glasgow  referred  to  the  year  1810,  did  it  not? — That 
evidence  was  given  in  the  year  18-10. 

25.652.  The  matter  of  which  you  were  speaking,  the 
amount  of  small-pox,  <vas  when  ? — From  1800  tj  1810. 

25.653.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  I  thought  you  gave 
two  extracts,  one  from  a  more  modern  book,  and  the 
other  from  an  older  book. 

25.654.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  T bey  both  referred 
to  the  year  1840, 1  think  ? — They  are  all  about  the  year 
184J.  But  I  would  point  out  that  that  appears  to  me 
to  confirm  my  argument,  that  the  conditions  had  not 
improved  at  all.    If  we  had  found  by  1810  that  the 
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sanitary  condition  of  Glasgow  was  good,  it  would  be  u  r 

open  to  hold  that  from  1800  to  1810  or  1812  there  had  Mc  Vall  M.D. 

been  a  great  improvement.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we   !_ 

know  that  the  population  of  Glasgow  was  increasing  ±§  pej)i  1^93. 

very  rapidly  at  that  time,  and  we  find  that  so  late  as   i  

1840  there  arc  these  descriptions  of  the  condition  of 
Glasgow,  and  that  in  the  descriptions  there  in  no  hint 
that  these  conditions  were  of  recent  production. 

25.655.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Was  not  that  first  extract 
which  you  gave  about  the  three  squares,  the  Wynds, 
opening  in  the  middle,  and  heaps  of  filth  in  the  middle, 
taken  from  an  old  book  ? — No,  the  date  of  the  book  was 
1842,  but  it  refers  to  a  survey  made  in  1840.  I  think 
they  arc  quite  applicable  to  the  argument. 

25.656.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  that  there  could  have  been  a  serious 
deterioration  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  Glasgow  from 
1800  to  1840  P— Yes,  I  think  there  was  probably  de- 
terioration  from  1785  onwards.  Watt  states  that  it 
was  about  1785  that  the  population  began  to  increase 
very  rapidly,  and  one  has  just  to  take  the  materials 
that  exist;  but  the  general  impression  it  makes  upon 
my  mind  is  that,  from  that  time  onwards,  sanitation  in 
Glasgow  was  getting  worse  and  worse,  until  it  had  got 
to  be  so  bad  as  is  described  in  1840.  If  you  please,  [  will 
l  ead  to  you  what  Mr.  White  gives  as  a  picture  of  Glas- 
gow in  Watt's  time  as  he  accepts  it.  L  do  not  know 
that  he  has  any  better  evidence  at  all  than  I  have  to 
go  on. 

25.657.  (Chairman.)  But  he  does  not  cite  any  au- 
thority of  that  kind  ? — No,  he  cites  no  authority,  but  he 
gives  pretty  much  such  a  picture  of  Glasgow  as  is 
given  in  these  books,  and  in  his  own  mind,  evidently, 
he  accepts  it  as  applicable. 

25.658.  I  think  you  also  stated  that  there  was  no 
corresponding  diminution  in  other  zymotic  diseases  ? — 
Not  in  them  all ;  the  figures  are  interesting  there  ;  that 
is  a  point  that  is  wortn  looking  at.  Of  course  this 
Table  XXXI.  of  Watt's  is  slightly  fallacious  ;  it  is  a 
table  of  the  per-centnge  of  contribution  by  a  number  of 
diseases  to  the  total  deaths,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if 
you  give  all"  the  items  that  mak3  up  the  100  per  cent., 
then  you  are  bound  to  show  an  increase  from  one 
disease  if  another  fails,  because  you  can  only  make  up 
100  by  showiug  that.  But  some  of  the  figures  are  as 
follows:  Measles  in  the  first  period  had  a  contribution 
to  100  deaths  of  '93  ;  in  the  second  period  1"  17  ;  in  the 
third  period  2- 10 ;  in  the  fourth  period  3"  92;  and  in 
the  fifth  period  10 '76, — it  mounted  ;  and  Watt  gives 
that  in  his  book  in  a  curious  way,  as  if  small-pox  had 
some  modifying  influence  on  measles,  and  as  if  the 
death-rate  from  measles  rose  in  some  degree  from 
the  absence  of  small-pox.  Then  whooping-cough  rose 
slightly  from  4-51  to  5-13,  5-36,  6-12,  and  5-57.  And 
there  is  that  disease  called  bowel-hives  ;  that  is  not  a 
pathological  description,  it  is  a  Scotch  name  for  a 
disease. 

25.659.  (Mr.  Bright.)  What  is  it  ?  The  question 
might  rather  be  what  is  it  not ;  but  it  has  to  do  with 
diarrhoea  sometimes  and  with  little  eruptions  on  the 
skm  accompanying  any  digestive  derangement ;  and  the 
people  have  a  theory  that  when  the  spots  are  disappear- 
ing the  "  hives  "  go  about  the  heart,  and  that  they  kill 
the  children  then.  There  is  one  interesting  column  that 
is  entitled  "  fevers  "  that  fell  very  considerably.  While 
measles  rose  and  whooping-cough  rose,  and  a  number 
of  other  diseases  (constipation,  water  on  the  head, 
teething  and  bowel-hives)  rose,  fevers  fell  from  12  ■  65 
to  8  "43,  then  to  8  '  24,  then  rose  again  to  9  '  87,  and 
then  fell  again  to  6 '  49.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  looking 
to  what  we  know  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Glasgow, 
that  that  suggests  that  the  word  "  fevers  "  there  did 
not  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  first  period  as  it  did  in 
the  last.  Ynu  have  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
fall  of  fevers  in  London,  I  think,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
puted a  good  deal  as  to  what  that  means.  I  have 
already  told  you  in  what  condition  Glaisgow  was,  and 
how  the  population  was  increasing;  and  yet  you  find 
that  the  registrations  from  fevers  had  fallen  almost  50 
per  cent. 

25.660.  (Chairman.)  Your  next  point,  I  think,  is 
relating  to  chicken-pox? — Yes,  the  next  point  is  with 
regard  to  a  table  about  chicken-pox  handed  in  by 
Dr.  Ogle  at  page  115  of  the  Commission's  First  "Report 
in  which  the  deaths  from  chifken-pox  are  recorded  side 
by  side  with  the  deaths  from  small-pox.  What  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  the  Commission  is  whether  it  is  certain 
that  the  deaths  recorded  from  chick<;n-pox  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Reports  must  havo  b'jen  due  :o 
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Mr.  J.  C.  8mall-pox.  You  will  obseive  there  that  the  number 
McVail  M.D.  of  deaths  from  chicken-pox  does  not  at  all  correspond 

  with  what  we  know  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox.  In 

15  Feb.  1893.    the  years  1871  and  1872  there  were  64  and  72  deaths 

_  from  chicken-pox  ;  in  the  previous  year  there  were  73 ; 

in  the  year  before  that  83 ;  and  in  the  subsequent  years 
there  were  61  and  78  and  then  101.  If  fatal  chicken- 
pox  a  registered  always  meant  small-pox,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  would  expect  that  there  would  be  a  great 
many  more  deaths  registered  from  chicken-pox  in  the 
years  in  which  small-pox  was  epidemic,  because  there 
would  be  more  cases  of  small-pox  called  chicken-pox 
the  more  small-pox  there  happened  to  exist.  You  find 
in  this  table  that  there  is  really  no  indication  of  that, 
and  that  the  mortality  from  chicken-pox  appears  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  mortality  from  small-pox. 
Some  lines  of  the  table  could  tend  slightly  to  the 
opposite  opinion.  If  you  look  at  1884  and  1885  it 
appears  to  tend  slightly  in  the  opposite  way ;  but  if 
you  take  the  great  epidemic  of  1871  and  1872  you  find 
nothing  to  indicate  that  fatal  chicken-pox  meant  small- 
pox. 

ISTow  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  varioloid  and 
chicken-pox  are  sometimes  difficult  to  diagnose  from 
each  other,  and  that  a  mistake  may  easily  be  made 
between  the  two ;  but  the  question  is,  are  these  likely 
to  be  fatal  cases ;  is  any  case  of  small-pox  which  is  mis- 
taken by  a  medical  man  for  chicken-pox  likely  to  be  a 
fatal  case  of  small-pox  ?  The  only  varieties  of  small-pox 
that  a  medical  man  could  mistake  for  or  call  chicken- 
pox  would  be  varioloid  or  discrete  cases— -at  any  rate 
mild  cases.  If  you  look  now  at  the  fatality  of  discrete 
small-pox  in  the  statistics  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals 
you  find  that  at  Hampstead  Hospital  the  discrete  small- 
pox under  10  years  had  a  fatality  of  1  •  6  per  cent. ; 
that  at  Homerton  under  16  years  the  fatality  was  1  '  1 
percent.;  that  at  Deptford  under  16  years  it  was  0  '  5 
per  cent.  Then  in  Glasgow  in  Dr.  Russell's  tables  I 
find  that  of  cases  with  a  sparse  eruption  at  all  ages 
there  were  369,  of  whom  one  died ;  that  under  20 
years  there  were  2C1,  of  whom  one  died  (that  is  the 
same  one  included  in  the  369)  ;  and  that  under  10  years 
there  were  56  cases  with  no  deaths.  Supposing  now 
that  we  accept  this,  that  small-pox  mistaken  for 
chicken-pox  has  a  fatality  equal  to  discrete  small-pox, 
then  we  must  accept  it  that  the  fatality  of  this  so- 
called  chicken-pox  is  about  1  per  cent.  In  the  last 
15  years  there  have  been  something  like  1,500  deaths 
registered  from  chicken-pox.  If  these  represent  a 
facahty  of  1  per  cent.,  it  brings  you  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  in  that  period  you  have  had  150,000 
cases  of  unrecognised  small-pox  in  children,  and 
that  not  any  of  these  cases  have  ever  been  known 
to  set  up  an  epidemic,  and  also  that  the  disease  has 
not  been  known  to  prevail  among  adults.  It  appears 
to  me  that  looking  at  these  considerations  one  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  deaths  registered  from 
chicken-pox,  while  many  of  them  may  not  be  chicken- 
pox,  cannot  to  any  great  extent  be  small-pox.  The 
point  is  of  some  little  interest  in  consequence  of 
the  very  ingenious  argument  that  has  been  based 
upon  these  figures,  an  argument  affecting  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age-incidence  of  small-pox.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  if  you  add  to  the  registered  small- 
pox in  recent  years  the  deaths  registered  from 
chicken-pox,  and  take  the  ages,  it  does  not  show  the 
change  of  age-incidence  of  small-pox  as  it  is  believed 
to  exist.  My  point  in  regard  to  that  is  this,  that  if 
you  take  the  non-epidemic  years,  the  deaths  registered 
from  chicken-pox  certainly  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  total  small-pox  deaths,  and  alter  the  age 
incidence  very  considerably.  For  example,  in  1886 
there  were  275  deaths  from  small-pox,  and  93  from 
chicken-pox.  If  all  these  93  are  called  small-pox,  and 
thrown  into  the  small-pox  figures,  and  the  small-pox 


divided  up  according  to  those  various  ages,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  93  all  occurring  in  children  will  utterly 
derange  the  true  age-incidence  of  small-pox.  But  in 
connexion  with  that  you  have  got  to  look  at  the  facts  in 
years  when  the  small-pox  statistics  were  such  as  to  give 
you  a  good  basis  for  an  opinion.  Take  1871  and  1872, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  whether  you  in- 
clude the  chicken-pox  or  not,  simply  because  the  small- 
pox deaths  there  are  so  numerous ;  so  that  it  is  only 
in  the  non-epidemic  times  that  chicken-pox  can  have 
any  'effect  on  the  argument  for  vaccination  which  is 
founded  on  the  altered  age-incidence  of  the  disease. 

25.661.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  I  suppose  yTou  have  prepared 
no  tables  of  your  own  to  show  what  effect  that  would 
have,  you  are  speaking  generally  with  regard  to  that  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  hardly  thought  that  we  should  get  this  length 
to-day ;  but  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  calculate 
out  the  per-centages.    (See  Question  25,679.) 

25.662.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  do  that, 
because  it  is  not  clear  that  a  good  many  of  these  cases 
of  chicken-pox  may  not  be  small-pox  p — It  will  really 
be  a  question  of  time,  and  of  going  through  the 
Registrar's  volumes  one  by  one. 

25.663.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  preparing  it  ? — 
No,  I  had  not  thought  we  would  get  this  length  to-day, 
I  will  try  to  find  the  time  before  next  day,  but  I  could 
not  promise. 

I  think  some  of  the  chicken-pox  deaths  may  have 
been  neither  chicken-pox  nor  small-pox.  I  myself  was 
consulted  in  a  case  alleged  to  be  chicken-pox  in  Kil- 
marnock, and  which  was  simply-  suda.mina  accompany- 
ing a  low  form  of  pneumonia,  and  that  case  it  was  which 
first  set  me  to  think  on  the  subject  at  all. 

25.664.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  it  universally  recognised  by 
the  profession  that  there  is  a  clear  difference  between 
small-pox  and  chicken-pox  ?  Are  they  two  quite  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  diseases,  what  you  call  specifically 
different  ? — The  prevalent  opinion  among  responsible 
authorities  is  that  they  are  two  different  and  distinct 
diseases.  It  is  a  subject  regarding  which  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

25.665.  And  is  there  still  a  difference  of  opinion  ? — 
I  rather  think  that  Hebra  still  holds  them  to  be  the 
same. 

25.666.  He  is  dead  now  ? — At  all  events  I  think  he 
held  them  to  be  the  same  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  Dr. 
Bristowe  could,  of  course,  answer  that  better  than  I 
can. 

25.667.  If  it  is  clearly  established  and  universally 
recognised  that  they  are  entirely  different  diseases,  we 
can  form  one  conclusion,  but  if  they  are  not  entirely 
different  diseases  it  is  possible  that  we  might  form 
another  conclusion  ? — It  is  not  universally  held,  though 
I  know  of  no  authority  myself  in  this  country  who  has 
any  other  opinion.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  authorities  abroad  who  still  hold  them  to  be  the 
same. 

25.668.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Is  there  any  evidence  at  all  that 
chicken-pox  has  any  protective  effect  against  infection 
from  small-pox,  or  against  a  subsequent  attack  of 
chicken-pox  itself?  —  Chicken-pox  is  understood  to 
prevent  chicken-pox  just  as  scarlet  fever  prevents 
scarlet  fever,  but  chicken-pox  is  not  understood  to  pre- 
vent small-pox  ;  and  in  the  books  in  which  the  subject 
was  very  largely  discussed  about  1820,  at  the  time  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  of  Edinburgh  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  was  adduced,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  rightly,  that  chicken-pox  did  not 
prevent  small-pox  and  that  small-pox  did  not  prevent 
chicken-pox;  people  who  had  had  the  one  took  the  other 
subsequently. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Bret  Ince  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


25,669.  (Chairman.)  There  are,  I  believe,  some  points 
to  which  you  wish  to  refer  again,  before  proceeding 
with  your  evidence  ? — If  you  please.    The  first  is  at 
Question  25,520,  and  the  following  question  in  the 
evidence  of  the  last  day  but  one ;  it  is  regarding  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Duncan,  at  the  time  when  he  withdrew 
his   criticism   of  Mr.    Brown   of  Musselburgh,  the 
criticism  having  issued  in  1809  and  the  withdrawal 
being  in  1818.    I  just  want  to  note  what  at  time  were 
Dr.  Duncan's  own  opinions  ;  they  are  stated  at  page  386 
of  Volume  XIV.  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal," 
that  is  for  July  1818 — he  says  :  "  (1.)  Vaccination  seems 
"  to  afford  perfect  and  permanent  protection  against 
'•'  small-pox  infection  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
"  (2.)  In  some  instances,  it   only  affords  imperfect 
"  protection  ;  or  there  are  instances  in  which  from 
"  variolous  infection  a  modified  small-pox  is  produced. 
"  (3.)  In   some   instances,   it   seems   to   afford  only 
"  temporary  protection  ;  or  there   are  persons  who, 
"  after  having  repeatedly  been  exposed  to  variolous 
"  infection,  are  at  least  infected  by  it,  and  pass  through 
"  the  disease  in  a  modified  form.    (4.)  In  the  small-pox 
"  modified  by  previous  vaccination,  the  eruptive  fever 
"  is  often  severe,  the  eruption  sometimes  numerous 
"  and  general,  in  some  cases  even  confluent,  but  the 
"  pustules  are  smaller,  and  dry  up  on  the  sixth  and 
"  seventh  day,  without  secondary  fever.  (5.)  This  modi- 
"  fied  small-pox  is  capable  of  infecting  others,  both  by 
"  inoculation  and   naturally.    It   produces  modified 
"  small-pox  in  persons  previously  imperfectly  pro- 
"  tected  by  vaccination,  and  regular  small-pox  in  those 
"  who  have  neither  been  vaccinated  nor  had  the 
"  small-pox.    (6.)  In  some  instances,  persons  who  have 
"  previously  had  the  small-pox,  whether  from  inocula- 
"  tion  or  infection,  have  had  a  second  attack  of  small- 
"  pox,  similarly  modified,  from  exposure  to  variolous 
"  infection,  or  from  variolous  inoculation."    That  is 
all.    I  simply  wanted  to  quote  his  opinions  at  the 
time. 

The  second  point  is  at  Question  25,587  in  the  last 
day's  evidence,  as  regards  the  exposure  to  small-pox  in 
invaded  houses,  regarding  which,  I  said  that  no  doubt 
Dr.  Barry  could  give  some  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  house  accommodation  in  Sheffield.  I  find  that 
he  has  done  so  in  his  Report  at  page  219  ;  he  states 
that  27'7  per  cent,  of  the  Sheffield  houses  had  a  rateable 
value  of  under  5Z.  5s.,  and  that  53'7  per  cent,  had 
a  rateable  value  of  from  5Z.  5s.  to  HZ.  5s.,  these  com- 
prising between  them  81  "4  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
and  having  only  18'6  per  cent,  over  tha*.  value.  Of  the 
18'6  per  cent.,  fully  oue  half  had  a  value  of  from 
HZ.  5s.  to  20L,  and  only  3'9  per  cent,  of  all  the 
houses  in  Sheffield  had  a  rateable  value  of  over  32Z. 
At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  state  that  I  think  it  would 
be  better  as  I  suggested  on  the  last  day,  to  use  instead 
of  such  terms  as  "liability"  and  '"insusceptibility" 
words  referring  more  to  facts  than  to  possibilities. 
Por  example,  at  Proposition  IV.  in  my  last  day's 
evidence  at  Question  25,574,  I  would  substitute  the 
word  "resistance"  for  the  word"  insusceptibility,"  and 


Mr.  J.  C. 
Mc  Vail,  M.D. 

would  say  : — "  Resistance  of  the  vaccinated  to  attach  by   

"  small-pox  outlasts    resistance   to    re-vaccination   or    22  Feb.  1897. 

"  variolation  ;"  and  then  at  Proposition  V.  the  same  

thing  would  occur : — "  Resistance  of  the  vaccinated  to 
"  death  by  small-pox  outlasts  very  considerably  resistance 
"  to  attack  by  small-pox;"  and  at  Proposition  VI. 
one  might  say  : — "  Tike  drift  towards  acceptance  of  attach 
"  and  towards  acceptance  of  death  by  small-pox,  is  much 
"  slower  in  cowse,  and  much  less  in  ultimate  amount 
"  in  the  well-vaccinated  than  in  the  badly  vaccinated." 

25.670.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  Dr.  Barry  happen  to  state 
the  proportion  of  attacks  of  small-pox  in  regard  to 
rateable  value? — E"o,  I  have  looked  through  his  report 
for  that,  and  it  is  not  stated ;  it  would  have  been 
interesting  if  it  had  been. 

With  regard  to  the  Sheffield  Report,  I  wrmted  to 
mention  that  in  reference  to  the  meaning  oi  ihe  word 
"  exposure,"  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  standard  from, 
the  result  of  the  exposure  of  the  unvaecinated  in  the 
invaded  houses,  to  find  out  how  they  stood  in  regard  to 
invasion,  seeing  that  the  question  of  the  degree  of 
exposure  came  up,  and  I  find  at  the  foot  of  page  175  o  f 
Dr.  Barry's  Report  that  of  154  unvaecinated  children 
under  five  years  of  age  who  were  exposed,  83  per  cent, 
were  attacked  ;  and  that  of  109  children  aged  5  years, 
but  under  10  years,  91'8  per  cent,  were  attacked. 

25.671.  That,  I  apprehend,  is  based  upon  the  Census 
figures? — A  Census  was  taken  of  the  population  within 
the  invaded  houses. 

25.672.  Taken,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  vaccination, 
and  the  epidemic  had  progressed  considerably  ? — That, 
of  course,  would  be  a  question  for  Dr.  Barry  to  answer  ; 
that  would  be  subject  to  any  weight  that  would  attach 
to  such  a  criticism.  And  then  of  93  unvaecinated 
persons,  aged  10  years,  but  under  15,  98  per  cent,  were 
attacked  ;  and  then  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  85-8 
per  cent,  of  the  unvaecinated  were  attacked.  After 
that  there  were  lower  per-centages  attacked.  I  fancy 
that  after  that  you  begin  to  get,  among  the  un- 
vaecinated there,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  18,000 
persons  in  Sheffield  who  had  protection  from  a 
previous  attack  of  small-pox. 

25.673.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  mean  after  that 
age  ? — Yes,  after  that  age.  There  were  in  Sheffield 
18,000  persons  who  had  previously  had  small-pox  ana 
required  no  vaccination  to  protect  them,  and  probably 
when  you  get  over  those  ages  the  per-centages  become 
less  reliable.  Even  under  those  ages  there  might  be  ft 
certain  amount  unreliable. 

25.674.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  assume  that  all  those 
18,000  were  unvaecinated  persons  ? — Is  o,  by  no  means  ; 
but  you  may  perhaps  recollect  that  a  number  of  years 
ago  a  census  was  taken  of  school  children  who  showed 
marks  of  srnall-pox,  and  that  the  Census  had  reference 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  vaccination  marks  ;  and 
I  think  think  that  360  per  1000  had  no  vaccination 
marks.  The  number  that  showed  vaccination  marks 
among  those  who  had  had  small-pox  was  very  much  out 
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Mr.  J.  C.  of  proportion  to  the  number  without  vaccination  marks 
Mc  Vail,  M.J),  among  persons  who  had  not  had  smallpox. 

25.675.  Was  that  in  Sheffield?— No.  I  say  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  there  was  a  school  Census  taken  I 
think  under  the  Privy  Council  between  about  1860  and 
1870. 

25.676.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  thought  that  you  gave 
these  figures  as  to  per-centage  of  attacks  among  the  un- 
vaccinated  to  show  the  reality  of  the  exposure  in  infected 
houses,  because  it  shows  that  the  exposure  was  real  if 
90  per  cent,  of  the  unvaccinated  were  attacked  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  point  ;  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  amongst  the  unvaccinated,  as  amongst  the  vac- 
cinated, my  answer  to  Dr.  Collins  applies,  that  there 
would  be  a  small  per-centage  who  would  be  insuscep- 
tible to  small-pox  ;  I  said  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  I 
have  been  looking  it  up  since  then,  and  1  see  that  I  was 
founding  my  answer  on  Haygarth's  statement  of  1  in 
20  persons  who  would  not  be  susceptible  to  small-pox 
at  all. 

25.677.  Of  course  if  in  these  invaded  houses  there 
were  as  many  as  90  persons  attacked  it  would  follow 
that  the  exposure  in  those  houses,  whatever  their  rate- 
able value,  was  something  very  real  ? — Quite  so. 

Then  at  Questions  25,609-11,  as  to  the  natural  law  of 
small-pox  fatality,  in  the  course  of  my  examination  one 
or  two  questions  were  asked  regarding  that.  I  find 
that  for  the  last  century  Dr.  Hopkirk  handed  in  a  paper 
which  appears  in  the  Commission's  Second  Report  at 
"page  233,  in  which  he  gives  the  fatality  at  separate 
ages  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  mild  epidemic  of 
small-pox  in  some  Prussian  towns.  These  figures  show 
a  diminution  from  the  beginning  of  life  up  to  the  third 
quinquennium  ;  then  so  far  as  they  go  at  all  beyond 
that,  they  show  an  increased  fatality  ;  but  they  do  not 
go  much  beyond  that  as  the  cases  were  nearly  all  in  the 
first  three  quinquennia.  Then  also  I  made  a  reference 
to  Dr.  Marson's  statistics  indicating  the  same  thing, 
I  may  just  state  that  they  are  to  be  found  at  page  239 
of  Reynold's  "  Medicine,"  Second  Edition,  volume  1., 
and  that  Gay  ton's  statistics  are  given  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  "  Value  of  Vaccination,"  and  also  at  page  88  of 
my  book  on  the  subject.  They  all  go  to  show  the  same 
general  law,  a  minimum  fatality  in  the  third  quin- 
quennium of  life. 

Then  at  Question  25,619  I  say  that  Haygartb  had  not 
considered  how  isolation  could  be  carried  out  in  a 
country  "when  there  was  only  say  one  per  cent,  of  the 
"  population  protected  by  small-pox."  That,  I  think, 
considerably  underestimates  the  proportion  of  persons 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day  who  have  suffered 
from  small-pox.  In  Sheffield  in  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  316,288  no  less  than  18,292  had  suffered  from 
small-pox  previous  to  1887.  Of  course  as  small-pox 
prevails  less  in  the  country  than  in  large  cities  6  per 
cent,  wonld  be  too  large  an  estimate  for  England  as  a 
whole,  but  instead  of  "  say  1  per  cent.,"  I  would  sub- 
stitute "  say  3  to  5  per  cent."  Next,  as  regards  Chester 
in  Haygarth's  time,  it  was  at  the  end  of  an  epidemic 
that  there  remained  only  one  person  in  14  who  had  not 
had  small-pox.  Before  the  epidemic  began  there 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  population  14,713  a  total  of 
2,464  persons  who  had  not  had  small-pox,  or  16"17  per 
cent.,  so  that  in  Sheffield,  in  1887,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  epidemic,  94  per  cent,  of  the  population  had  not 
had  small-pox  ;  and  in  Chester,  in  1774,  in  correspond- 
ing circumstances,  less  than  17  per  cent,  had  not  had 
small-pox. 

25.678.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  are  the  circumstances 
corresponding  ?  —  They  correspond  in  being  at  the 
beginning  of  an  epidemic — at  a  time  when  small-pox 
was  about  to  attack  the  place. 

25.679.  Is  that  the  only  aspect  in  which  you  speak  of 
them  as  being  corresponding  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  bearing 
on  what  I  said  on  the  last  day.  I  was  just  going  on  to 
state  that  these  figures  bear  on  what  I  said  last  day 
regarding  Haygarth's  plan  to  exterminate  the  small- 
pox. 

Then  we  come  to  Question  25,661,  in  relation  to  age 
distribution.  Dr.  Bristowe  asked  me  about  the  pre- 
paration of  a  table  showing  the  figures  regarding 
chicken-pox.  I  have  brought  the  figures  Dr.  Bristowe 
wanted,  and  I  would  wish  to  put  them  in  as  a  table. 
They  show  the  per-centage  of  all-age  deaths  from 
small-pox  borne  by  children  at  0  to  1  year,  and  0  to  5 
years,  and  they  give  besides,  the  actual  deaths  from 
small-pox  in  England  and  Wales  at  ages  0  to  1,  0  to 
5,  and  at  all  ages.  They  give  the  same  for  chicken-pox  ; 


from  the  year  1847  onwards  for  small-pox,  and  from 
1856  onwards  for  chicken-pox.  The  figures  are  as 
follows  : — 

England  and  Wales.  Mortality  at  Ages  shown,  from 
Small-pox  and  Gkichen-jpox  during  successive  Years  • 
with  Share  of  Mortality  borne  by  those  living  at  such 
Ages. 
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Bate. 


Small-pox  (at  Ages 
shown)  : 
(rtl  including  Chicken-pox, 
(6)  without  Chicken-pox. 


0-1 


0-5 


All 
Ages. 


Chicken-pox  (at 
Ages  shown). 


O'l 


0-5 


All 
Ages. 


X.,  p.  2S8 


XVIII.,  p.  150-1 


76.,  p.  120-3 


Supplementary 
tables  begin. 


Henceforth 
from  Annual 
Reports,  pp. 

120  et  scq. 


1847 


Seven 
years 
1848-51 


1855 


185G 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1800 


1802 


1803 


1804 


1865 


1,074 

9,219 
25'8 

502 
SO' 

(ff)544 
(6)513 
(a)&r 
(6)23" 

(a) 972 
(6)943 

(a)  1,525 
(6)1,502 
{a)s3'5 

(b)  S3'3 

(a)990 
(6)958 
(a)ss'S 

(6)25-2 

(a) 649 
(6)630 
{a)S3'6 
(6)23-2 

(a) 330 
(6)312 
(a)2S' 
(6)24-2 

(a)392 
(6)365 

(6)ar 

(a)  1,430 
(6)1,392 

(a)  H~ 

(b)  23'6 

(<t)1,882 
(6)1,853 

(b)%!^3 

(a)  1,509 
(6)1,481 

(a)  23\ l 

(b)  23'3 


3,114 


24,961 
68'S 

1,323 
52- 

1,299 
1,245 
ta)sT 
(b)s6- 

2,335 
2,284 
sg's 

SO'O 

3,585 
3,546 
S5'4 
65' 

2,247 
2,200 

S8'5 

5«- 

1,544 
1,511 
66- 
sa-7 

l-a 

694 
55- 

sr 

031 
883 

s6- 

3,267 
3,205 

S3' 

sys 

4,294 
4,235 
56- 

55'3 

3,202 
3.214 


4,227 

ioo 

36,488 

■too 

2,525 
100 

2,211 
2,222 
■IOO 

ioo 

3.936 
3,872 
100 

100 

6,460 
6,420 

100 
100 

3,848 
3,800 
100 
100 

2,749 
2,713 

100 
100 

1,320 
1,290 
100 
100 

1,628 
1,579 

■100 
100 

5,964 
5,891 
100 
100 

7,684 
7,624 

100 
100 

6,411 
6,361 
100 

■100 


Included  during 
this  periodwith 
small-pox,  land 
not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 


31 


56 


29 


54. 


«7 


32 


67 


19 


18 


6o 


27 


38 


56 


51 


94 


39 


47 


98 


33 


54 


40 


29 


97 


48 


98 


02 


48 


30 


49 


98 


96 
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Date. 

Small-pox  (at  Ages 
shown): 
(a)  including  Chicken-pox. 
(6)  without  Chicken-pox. 

Chicken-pox  (at 
Ages  shown). 

O'l 

0-5 

All 
Ages. 

I 

o-i 

1 

0-5 

All 

Ages. 

1866 

(a) 693 

1,662 

3,429 

33 

| 

51  J 

52 

(4)660 

1,611 

2,977 

(a)22'8 

54*5 

100 

63 

g8 

100 

(b)srs 

54"  8 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1867 

(a)018 

1,370 

2,513 

28 

45 

46 

(6)590 

1,325 

2,467 

(a)S4'<5 

54-5 

100 

61 

gs 

100 

(6)23-9 

53'6 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1S68 

(a) 509 

1,234 

2,052 

33 

57 

58 

(6)476 

1,177 

1,991 

(a)24'S 

6o' 

100 

gs 

100 

(b)23'8 

sg' 

100 

— 

— 

_ 

1869 

(a)372 

892 

1,565 

44 

79 

83 

(6)32S 

813 

1,188 

sr 

100 

33 

gs 

100 

(b)S2- 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1870 

(a)494 

1,245 

2,620 

37 

65 

73 

(a)457 

1,180 

2,547 

(a)l8'8 

4(5-7 

100 

SI 

Sg 

100 

[fi)i7'8 

4<5'3 

too 

p.  146  ct  seq. 

1871 

(a)  3,161 

7,770 

23,126 

3S 

60 

64 

■ 

(6)3,123 

7,710 

23,062 

(a)l3'7 

33'S 

100 

sg 

gs 

100 

(b)l3's 

33'S 

100 

— 

— 

— 

p.  150 
attempts  to 
distinguish 
V.  and  N.V. 

1872 

(a)  2,656 
(6)2,610 
(a)is'g 

5,758 
5,687 
30' 

19,094 
19,022 
100 

46 

(54 

71 

gs\ 

72 

100 

(b)l3'7 

sg'8 

100 

— 

_ 

_ 

1873 

(«)334 

537 

2,364 

31 

57 

61 

(6)303 

530 

2,303 

WW 

24-S 

100 

si 

gs 

100 

(5)ys- 

23' 

100 

1874 

(al306 

543 

1,162 

39 

67 

78 

(6)267 

476 

2,0S4 

{a)*r 

100 

so 

S6 

100 

{b)l2'8 

ss'S 

100 

Note  modified 
tabulation 
began. 

1875 

(a) 142 
(6)90 

272 
177 

952 
851 

52 

95 

101 

(aW* 

28 '5 

100 

St\ 

g$ 

100 

(b)lO'6 

SO'8 

100 

Erysipelas  after 
vaccination 
now  first  out 
in  small-pox  by 
R.  G.  :  omitted 

here  by  self 
and  afterwards 

excluded  bv 
R.  G.  for  1877. 

1S76 

(a) 356 
(5)287 

(b)n'7 

720 
612 
2S-6 
25'4 

2,518  ■ 
2,409 
100 
100 

69 
- 
63 

108 
- 

99 

109 

100 

Kept  always 
comparable 
with  previous 
(n)  and  (b) 

n  i  Nil  loOU. 

1S77 

(a) 499 
(6)142 
(a)il'3 

1,165 
1,060 

2(5-5 

4,395 
4.2S5 
100 

57 
S3 

105 

gs\ 

110 

too 

(b)l0'3 

24-S 

100 

1878 

(a)288 

578 

1,970 

60 

100 

106 

(6)228 

478 

1,864 

(a)i4'6 

sg'2 

100 

44 

100 

!  (i)«-4 

25' 6 

100 
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Small-pox  (at  Ages 
shown) : 
(rt)  including  Chicken-pox. 
(6)  without  Chicken-pox . 


Chicken-pox  (at 
Ages  shown). 


Mr.  J.  C. 
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Reports. 

o-i 

0-5 

All 

Ages. 

o-i 

0-5 

All 

Ages. 

1879 

(fl)120 

221 

631 

53 

86 

89 

(6)67 

135 

542 

Wig' 

3S' 

100 

60 

96\ 

100 

(b)l2'3 

2S' 

100 

1880 

(a) 139 

271 

754 

60 

99 

103 

(6)79 

172 

651 

(a)iS'i 

ss'g 

100 

S8 

9(5 

100 

(b)l2'1 

26'S 

100 

Note  fresh 
modification 
of  tabulation, 

odd  cases  of 
cow-pox  now 

placed  with 
erysipelas  after 
V .  Zoogenous. 

They  do  not 
affect  present 
question. 

1881 

(a) 391 
(6)319 

(a)  i2'l 

(b)  W3 

865 
740 

26' '8 

24- 

3,231 
3,098 
100 
100 

72 
•'4 

125 
94 

133 
100 

1882 

(cf )  188 

385 

1,439 

59 

110 

122 

(6)129 

275 

1,317 

(a) 13' 

s6'8 

100 

45 

go 

100 

(6)9-5 

21' 

100 

- 

— 

— 

1883 

(a) 182 

319 

1,056 

56 

93 

99 

(6)126 

226 

957 

(a)l7'2 

SO'  2 

too 

s6\ 

9i 

_ 

(b)l3'4 

23'7 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1884 

((7)326 

631 

2,363 

(6)254 

513 

2,234* 

72 

118 

129 

(a)i3'S 

26'6 

100 

5(5 

91 

100 

(b)u'4 

23' 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1885 

(a) 400 

812 

2,936 

58 

105 

109 

(6)342 

707 

2,827 

(a)l3'6 

27'6 

100 

S3 

9(5 

100 

(b)l2'1 

2S' 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1886 

(a  )86 

146 

368 

55 

93 

93 

(6)31 

53 

275 

[a)23'4 

sg'6 

100 

1  sg 

100 

100 

(b)n'3 

ig's 

100 

18S7 

(a) 104 

183 

593 

43 

85 

87 

(6)61 

98 

506 

(a)l7's 

SO'6 

100 

49i 

g8 

100 

(b)i2' 

ig'7 

too 

— 

— 

— 

Fresh 
modification 
of  Table. 

18S8 

(a) 190 
(6)122 

313 
205 

1,142 
1,026 

68 

108 

116 

(n)l6'6 

27-4 

100 

58 

91 

100 

(b)l1'S 

SO' 

100 

— 

— 

1889 

(a)57 

83 

106 

55 

80 

83 

(6)2 

3 

23 

(a)sr 

78' 

100 

66 

96 

10* 

(b)8'7 

13' 

100 

1890 

(a)56 

95 

111 

53 

91 

95 

(6)3 

4 

16 

(a)50' 

Sis' 

wo 

.5(5 

9(5 

(b)i8^ 

25" 

100 

1  _ 
| 

\  " 
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Mr.  J.  C.  25,680-1.  {Mr.  Meadows  Wldte.)  Where  are  the  figures 
McVa.il,  M.D.  taken  from  ?— Prom  the  Registrar  General's  Annual 

  Reports.    They  appear  to  me  to  bear  out  what  I  said 

22  Feb.  1893.    on  the  last  day  regarding  chicken-pox  and  small-pox. 

  For  example,  in  1871  there  were  under  one  year  of  age 

3,123  deaths  from  small-pox,  and  during  the  same 
period  thero  were  under  one  year  of  age  38  deaths 
from  chicken-pox,  or  a  combined  total  of  3,161 ;  so 
that  the  total  per-centage  of  deaths  from  small-pox 
under  one  year  of  age  is  137,  including  chicken-pox, 
and  13-5  eixcltiding  chicken-pox  ;  the  38  in  the  3,161 
making  practically  no  difference.  But  if  you  look  at 
the  year  1890,  the  last  year,  you  find  that  there  were 
under  one  year  of  age  three  deaths  altogether  regis- 
tered from  small-pox,  and  53  from  chicken-pox  ;  so  that 
while  the  three  from  small-pox  make  a  very  small 
share  in  the  total  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  there  being 
only  16  deaths  at  all  ages  that  year  altogether,  the  3  in 
the  16  making  18£  per  cent.,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
add  in  the  deaths  from  chicken-pox,  you  get  50  per  cent. 
What  I  point  out  is  this  regarding  fatal  chicken-pox 
meaning  small-pox  ;  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
there  should  be  in  1890,  95  blunders  made  by  medical 
men  in  their  diagnosis  of  fatal  chicken-pox  in  a  year  when 
there  were  only  16  deaths  registered  from  small-pox  alto- 
gether ;  while  in  1871,  with  23,000  deaths  from  small- 
pox, there  are  only  64  registered  from  chicken-pox ; 
there  are  actually  fewer  registered  from  chicken-pox 
when  small-pox  prevailed  to  the  extent  of  23,000  fatal 
cases,  than  there  were  registered  from  chicken-pox  when 
there  were  only  16  cases  of  small-pox  m  the  whole  year. 
Then  in  regard  to  the  age,  if  you  follow  down  these 
years  as  to  the  per-centage  contributed  by  0  to  1  to 
the  total  deaths  from  small-pox  at  all  ages,  you  find 
that  beginning  from  the  year  1847  the  figures  run  about 
25,  20,  23,  24,  23,  25,  23,  24,  and  so  on,  irregularly, 
with  practically  no  difference  whether  you  include  or 
exclude  chicken-pox.  Then  the  first  decided  change, 
the  first  lowering,  takes  place  in  1870,  when  the  small- 
pox deaths  under  one  year  come  down  to  18-8  per  cent, 
including  chicken-pox,  or  17"8  excluding  chicken-pox. 
Then  in  1871  the  per-centage  comes  down  s  ddenly  to  13, 
there  being  exactly  137  if  you  include  chicken-pox  and 
13'5  if  you  exclude  chicken-pox  ;  and  that  13  per  cent, 
becomes  something  like  the  standard  figure  subse- 
quently. It  was  in  1871,  of  course,  that  the  last  law 
was  passed,  and  you  would  look  for  the  effect  of  that 
law  on  the  first  year  of  life  almost  immediately ;  and 
you  have  the  effect :  you  have  237  per  cent,  in  1869, 
coming  down  to  137  in  1871 ;  and  then  you  have  it 
remaining  pretty  stationary  at  that ;  it  is  13  in  1872, 
13  or  14  in  1873,  and  then  12"8  or  14  in  1874.  I  give 
these  figures  alternatively,  the  one  including  and  the 
other  excluding  chicken-pox.  Now  if  you  take  the 
period  from  0  to  5  years  and  look  similarly  at  it  you 
find  that  in  the  earlier  years  the  contribution  to  the 
total  small-pox  at  all  ages  was,  in  1847,  73  per  cent.  ; 
m  the  years  1848  to  1854,  68  per  cent. ;  and  then  you 
come  to  figures  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  for  a 
great  series  of  years;  52,  57,  59,  55,  and  so  on.  For 
example,  in  1868  it  is  either  60  or  59,  according  as  you 
include  or  exclude  chicken  pox;  and  in  1869  it  is  57 
or  54;  then  in  1870  it  comes  down  to  467  or  46"3. 
But,  of  course,  it  would  take  a  little  longer  for  the 
laws  of  1867  and  1871  to  affect  the  whole  quinquennium 
0  to  5  years,  than  for  them  to  affect  the  single  year 
0  to  1 ;  so  that  the  fall  is  more  gradual :  you  have  57 
or  54-6  in  1869;  in  1870  you,  have  467  or  46-3;  in 
1871  you  have  33-5,  the  same  whether  you  include  or 
exclude  chicken-pox. 

25.682.  {Mr.  Picton.)  I  thought  before,  when  you 
read  1871,  you  said  13  per  cent.  P— That  is  under  0  to  1 
year,  this- is  0  to  5  years.  In  1872  you  have  30  or 
29-8;  in  1873  you  have  24"8  or  23;  and  in  1874  you 
have  25  or  22'8.  So  that  by  that  time  you  get  your 
0  to  5  years  fairly  undev  the  influence  of  the  legis- 
lation of  1867  and  1871,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
the  figures  keep  fairly  regular,  between  20  and  30  per 
cent. 

25.683.  {Dr.  Bnstowe.)  Do  you  know  whether  any  of 
these  cases  of  fatal  chicken-pox  have  been  returned 
from  hospital*!  ?-- -I  have  heard  of  one  in  London.  I 
think  I  saw  some  reference  to  that  in  the  "  British 
"  Medical  Journal,"  or  somewhere  a  while  ago,  there 
was  a  good  de;vl  of  dispute  I  believe  in  one  case. 

25.684  Have  you  ever  seen  a  fatal  case  of  chicken- 
pox  p  I  have  neither  seen  a  fatal  case  of  chicken-pox, 

nor  have  C  seen  a  fatal  case  of  discrete  small-pox.  My 
difficulty  is  to  sen  how  either  can  be  fatal. 


2f>,685.  {Dr.  Collins.)  What  do  you  suggest  these 
cases  of  fatal  chicken-pox  are  ? — On  the  last  day  I 
stated  that  I  thought  a  great  many  of  them  might  be 
neither  chicken-pox  nor  small-pox,  and  I  mentioned 
that  one  case  in  which  I  had  been  consulted  myself 
was  a  case  of  sudamina  in  connexion  with  pneumonia. 

25.686.  Do  you  offer  no  further  suggestion  than 
that  as  to  what  these  cases  are  ? — !STo,  my  experience 
would  not  allow  me  to  offer  any  further  suggestion. 

25.687.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Registrar  General  in 
his  Report  for  1888  for  England  and  Wales,  says,  on 
pagex: — "  To  the  1,026  deaths  ascribed  to  small-pox 
"  maybe  added  116  ascribed  to  chicken-pox,  and  not 
"  improbably  cases  of  mistaken  small-pox  "  ? — Yes ; 
and  I  think  a  year  or  two  later  he  appears  to  have 
altered  his  opinion  somewhat. 

25.688.  I  see  in  the  year  1889  at  page  x  in  his  Report, 
he  says  : — "  There  were,  however,  83  deaths  ascribed  to 
"  chicken-pox,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  most  of 
"  these  were,  in  reality,  cases  of  modified  small-pox, 
"  true  chicken-pox  being  an  ailment  that  is  rarely,  if 
"  ever,  fatal"? — Yes.  Is  there  no  later  opinion  than 
that,  that  is  the  later  of  the  two,  is  it  not  ? 

25.689.  Yes  ? — Is  there  a  later  one  than  that  ? 

25.690.  I  have  not  any  before  me  beyond  that,  that  is 
1889? — I  know  he  seemed  to  modify  his  opinion.  It 
was  with  regard  to  these  opinions  that  I  made  the  state- 
ment I  have  already  given  in  evidence. 

25.691.  Have  you  observed  that  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Practice  of  Physic  "  says,  relat- 
ing to  such  cases  at  page  805  in  the  second  volume : — 
"  Connected  with  the  small-pox,  and  arising  from  the 
"  same  contagion,  there  are  several  forms  of  eruptive 
"  disease.  I  mentioned  the  chief  of  them  in  the  last 
"  lecture  as  varieties  of  modified  small-pox.  Now  these 
"  mild  and  irregular  forms  of  variola,  both  parents  and 
rf  medical  men,  wishing,  I  suppose,  to  believe  nothing 
"  in  disparagement  of  the  protecting  power  of  vaccina- 
"  tion,  are  very  apt  to  consider  and  to  call  chicken- 
"  pox  "  ? — I  entirely  accept  that.  My  difficulty  is  how 
these  can  refer  to  fatal  chicken-pox.  I  quite  agree 
that  mild  forms  of  variola  that  are  recovered  from,  and 
are  practically  never  fatal  may  be  mistaken  for  chicken- 
pox  ;  but  how  fatal  small-pox,  can  be  mistaken  for 
chicken-pox,  is  my  difficulty. 

25.692.  Are  you  aware  that  Professor  Roberts  in  his 
well-known  hand-book  on  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  states  that  death  never  occurs  as  the  result 
of  varicella  ? — Yes. 

25.693.  Is  not  that  a  common  medical  opinion  ? — To 
a  considerable  extent  that  is  a  common  medical  opinion, 
that  death  seldom  or  never  occurs  as  the  result  of  vari- 
cella. I  see  that  one  writer  (I  think  it  is  Reynolds) 
suggests  that  death  sometimes  occurs  from  varicella 
owing  to  convulsions,  that  is  owing  to  a  secondary 
cause.  But  my  point  is  not  that  they  are  cliiclcen-p  ox; 
my  point  is  that  they  are  not  small-pox. 

25.694.  In  that  you  oppose  the  Registrar- General's 
suggestion  ? — I  differ  from  him.  Yes. 

25.695.  I  understood  one  of  your  points  against  re- 
garding them  as  really  small-pox  or  modified  small-pox 
that  proved  fatal  to  be  that  they  did  not  vary  in  epidemic 
years  ? — That  they  do  not  largely  vary  ;  that  they  do 
not  at  all  correspond  in  variations  with  epidemic  years. 

25.696.  Is  it  not  common  experience  that  when  a 
particular  disease  is  epidemic  deaths  are  apt  to  be  re- 
ferred to  it  which  are  not  due  to  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
to  a  certain  degree. 

25.697.  Would  not  that  tendency  operate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  absorbing  such  "  chicken-pox  "  deaths  into  small- 
pox deaths  when  small-pox  was  epidemic  ?— To  a  degree, 
but  hardly  I  think  so  as  to  account  for  such  a  fact  as 
stated  there,  that  in  the  year  1871  with  23,000  small- 
pox deaths  there  was  only  64  chicken-pox  deaths,  while 
in  the  iyear  1890  with  16  small-pox  deaths  there  were 
95  chicken-pox  deaths.  I  think  that  could  not  con- 
ceivably account  for  such  an  extraordinary  difference 
as  that  means. 

25.698.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  that  vacci- 
nation is  so  great  a  protection  against  death  by  small- 
pox has  any  effect  in  inducing  medical  men  to  regard 
cases  of  this  kind  which  terminate  fatally  after  vacci- 
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nation  as  cases  of  chicken-pox  ?— No,  for  you  have  also 
had  evidence  given  to  show  that  the  teaching  is  equally 
to  the  effect  that  chicken-pox  is  not  fatal.  If  a  man  is 
taught  on  the  one  hand  that  vaccination  prevents  small- 
pox°from  being  fatal,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
teacher  that  chicken-pox  is  never  fatal,  as  (Dr.  Roberts 
judfino-  from  that  quotation  made  by  you,  seems  to 
teach),  I  do  not  see  how  he  would  possibly  be  following 
his  teacher  in  running  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  a 
cause  of  death. 

25  699.  Is  there  not  an  element  of  difference  in  the 
two  'cases,  in  that  vaccination  is  not  taught  to  be 
protective  against  chicken-pox,  but  is  taught  to  be 
protective  against  small  pox? — But  a  man  who  has 
been  taught  in  that  way  could  not  think  he  required 
protection  against  chicken-pox  when  he  has  been  taught 
by  his  teacher  that  chicken-pox  is  never  fatal.  I  do 
not  think  in  searching  for  a  cause  of  death  he  would  be 
likely.to  put  it  under  chicken-pox,  having  been  taught 
as  you  indicated. 

25.700.  (Chairman.)  You  asked  Dr.  Collins  if  there 
were  a  later  return  from  the  Registrar  General.  Here 
is  one  published  in  1891,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
same  matter  and  says  on  page  xi : — "  There  were  also 
"  83  and  95  deaths  in  the  two  years  attributed  to 
"  chicken-pox,"  and  his  comment  on  that  is  ;  "  and  it 
"  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may  have  been  mis- 
"  taken  cases  of  small-pox  ?" — Yes,  that  was  what  was 
in  my  mind.  I  was  certain  that  the  Registrar-General 
had  apparently  seen  cause  to  modify  his  opinion. 

25.701.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  understood  that  another  point 
that  you  endeavoured  to  make  as  against  these  cases 
being  really  regarded  as  small-pox  was,  that  if  there 
were  1,500  cases  of  deaths  in  15  years  there  must 
probably  have  been  150,000  cases  of  unrecognised  small- 
pox, and  that  not  one  of  these  cases  has  ever  been  known 
to  set  up  an  epidemic  ? — Yes. 

25.702.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  complaints  have 
frequently  been  made  all  over  the  country  that  cases' 
regarded  as  chicken-pox  have  been  the  focus  of  infec- 
tion of  small-pox  ? — Yes.  that  is  so  ;  but  that  does  not 
bear  on  my  answer.  For  example,  take  that  last 
year,  once  more,  take  the  year  1890,  with  those  95 
deaths  from  chicken-pox,  multiply  that  by  100  and  you 
have  got  9,500  cases  of  cbicken-pox.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  registered  from  small-pox  that  year  was  16. 
Is  it  the  least  likely  that  with  9,500  cases  of  modified 
small-pox  in  children  under  five-  years  there  could  be 
only  in  the  whole  country  16  cases  that  were  certainly 
variolous  ? 

25.703.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  John  Fox,  in  the 
"  Lancet  "  of  December  17th,  in  urging  the  notification 
of  chicken-pox  assumes  as  his  reason  for  taking  this 
step  "  the  varied  and  perplexing  appearances  assumed 
"  by  small-pox  in  vaccinated  persons,  the  consequent  in- 
"  creasing  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  and  the  possibility, 
"  occasionally  converted  into  actual  fact,  that  some  such 
"  cases  will  escape  detection  altogether  and  be  suffered 
"  to  spread  disease  among  the  community  ?  " — Yes, 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Fox,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  the  disease  chicken-pox  may  quite  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  mild  forms  of  the  disease  variola,  but  not 
for  fatal  variola. 

25,701.  (Mr,  Meadows  White.)  Chicken-pox  is  very 
infectious,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

25.705.  And  precautions  are  taken  in  families  if  there 
is  a  member  of  the  family  attacked  by  chicken-pox  to 
isolate,  and  so  on,  just  as  with  small-pox  ? — To  a  degree 
corresponding  to  some  extent  with  the  fear  that  it  in- 
spires. They  would  not,  for  example,  send  children  to 
school  from  the  same  family  if  they  were  aware  of  it ; 
at  least,1  in  a  well-regulated  family  they  would  not  do  so. 

25.706.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Pringle 
in  his  pamphlet  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission entitled  "What  is  efficient  Vaccination?" 
says  : — "  During  this  epidemic  an  isolated  hospital  tent 
"  attached  to  one  of  the  large  general  hospitals  was 
"  marked  Small-pox  Hospital,  and  I  can  certify  that 
"  there  was  not  one  case  of  small-pox  in  it,  a  fact 
"  clearly  proved  afterwards,  all  being  cases  of 
"  varicella  ?  " — -Yes.  That  fact  has  got  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  weighed  with  the  other  facts. 

25.707.  (Chairman.)  "Will  you  now  proceed  with  your 
next  point  ? — I  want  to  read  a  short  table  bearing  on 
this  question  of  age  incidence. 
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be  as  follows  — 


From  all  causes. 

1851-00. 

1801-70. 

1S71-S0. 

8-0 

3-0 

2-9 

From  Small-pox  .... 

4-7 

4-0 

2- 

',,    Measles      •        -  - 

0-8 

6'8 

6"8 

„    Scarlatina  .... 

■1-7 

4'7 

4'8 

Diphtheria  - 

4'0 

4'1 

8*9 

,,    Whooping  Cough  - 

7'2 

7-1 

7U 

„    Fevers  (including  Typhus,  Ty- 

1-5 

1"4 

1"3 

phoid,  and  Ill-defined) . 

„    Diarrhoeal  diseases  - 

4'9 

5"6 

6"! 

In  regard  to  small-pox  there  I  have  been  trying  to 
ascertain  how  chicken-pox  stands  related  to  it,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  chicken-pox  is  included  m  tho 
first  two  periods  and  in  a  part  of  the  last,  but  I  do  not  * 
think  it  is  included  in  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  or  1880. 
I  think  it  is  proper  to  state  that  in  regard  to  these 
figures,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  data,  and  I  put 
in  with  that  statement  in  regard  to  it.  Taking  tho 
table  as  it  stands,  the  point  is  how  entirely  stationary 
the  other  diseases  are.  Measles  stands  at  6-8  all 
through,  scarlatina  stands  practically  the  same  all 
through,  and  so  do  all  the  others  with  slight  variations. 
In  fevers  there  is  a  slight  decrease ;  diarrhoea,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  a  slight  increase  ;  and  the  only  dis- 
ease that  indicates  any  serious  increase  there  is  small- 
pox and  in  regard  to  it  I  have  asked  you  to  pay 
attention  to  the  reservation  that  I  made. 

I  want  next  to  call  your  attention  to  what  seems 
in  a  way  to  be  a  control  experiment  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  age  incidence.  In  Germany  according  to 
Dr.  Hopkirk  at  Question  1500,  vaccination  is  compulsory 
"  before  the  termination  of  the  calendar  year  following 
"  the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  child."  If  the  child  is  born 
this  year,  its  vaccination  is  compulsory  before  the  end  of 
next  year,  so  that  it  may  be  at  any  time  between  12 
months  and  2-1  months,  and  accordingly  children  under 
two  years  in  Germany  should  show  a  contrast  to  the 
English  rule  of  age  incidence  of  small-pox.  Our  experi- 
ence of  small-pox  in  England  under  two  years  of  age  is 
that  it  is  decreasing.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  whole  population  of  Germany  over  two  years  of 
age  forms  a  huge  cordon  of  protection  round  this  infant 
population,  and  that  their  chances  of  getting  small-pox 
are  greatly  diminished  thereby,  just  as  in  their  measure 
Leicester  and  Keighley  are  protected  by  the  compara- 
tively very  large  amount  of  vaccination  that  prevails 
in  Great  Britain  in  which  they  are  situated.  The 
figures  for  Germany  are  given  in  the  November  number 
for  1892  of  the  "  Practitioner,"  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Sweeting,  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  Imperial 
Health  Office,  and  we  find  that  in  the  five  years  1886  to 
1890,  of  735  small-pox  deaths  at  all  ages  in  Germany, 
no  less  than  301,  or  41  per  cent.,  were  under  two  years 
of  age.  Now  if  you  compare  that  with  Kilmarnock  in 
the  last  century  the  per-centage  under  two  years  of  age 
there  was  42,  or  264  in  a  total  of  622.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  fact  that  in  Germany  where  yon 
have  vaccination  practically  optional  until  on  an  average 
the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  life,  you  have  under 
two  years  of  age  exactly  the  same  per-centage  of  the 
total  small-pox  deaths  at  all  ages  as  you  had  in  Kilmar- 
nock in  the  last  century  when  there  was  no  vaccination. 
In  this  country  the  thing  is  so  entirely  different,  thai 
I  think  that  is  rather  an  important  fact. 

25.708.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  How  do  you  get  the 
figures  in  regard  to  our  own  country  to  compare  them 
with  Germany  and  Kilmarnock? — I  have  not  noted 
them  in  regard  to  our  own  country,  and  I  cannot  state 
them  at  this  moment;  but  I  rather  think  they  have 
been  put  in  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  earlier 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  age  incidence. 

25.709.  I  thought  you  had  them  under  your  hand 
now,  and  could  give  them  so  to  contrast  them  with 
your  evidence  ? — It  would  have  been  very  useful,  but  1 
have  not  got  them. 
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125,710.  Could  yon  put  them  in  ? — Yes,  I  shall  try  to 
<Ir>  so  in  a  foot  note. 

25.711.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  them  at  this  stage 
of  yo"r  evidence  to  enable  us  to  contrast  the  two  at 
once r — I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.* 

Then  there  is  another  thing  in  regard  to  Germany. 
Germany  is  not  like  this  country  ;  it  is  not  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  and  the  countries  that  are  round  about 
Germany  are  less  efficiently  controlled  in  regard  to 
their  vaccination  than  England  is.  Now  it  is  inte- 
resting to  note  that  in  the  year  1390,  of  58  deaths  in 
Germany  49  occurred  on  the  frontier  near  the  borders 
of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  near  less  efficiently  vac- 
cinated countries. 

25.712.  {Mr.  Picton.)  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
clear  up  a  point  as  to  the  German  statistics  that  you 
mentioned  just  now.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  small-pox  under  two  years  of 
age  was  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deaths  from  small- 
pox ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  the  mortality,  not  the  fatality. 
The  share  of  the  deaths  contributed  by  the  period 
0  to  2  years  to  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages  was  41  per 
cent. 

25.713.  From  small-pox  ?  —  Yes,  from  small-pox. 
There  were  altogether  735  deaths  from  small-pox  in 
Germany  in  the  hve  years,  1886  to  1890,  and  of  these  735, 
301  were  under  two  years  of  age. 

25.714.  Then  you  said  that  was  about  the  same  as  the 
per-centage  in  Kilmarnock  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  vaccination  p — The  same  proportion  was  borne  by 
people  under  two  years  in  Kilmarnock.  In  Kilmarnock 
there  were  in  the  year  given  in  my  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject 622  deaths  from  small-pox  at  all  ages  in  the  last 
century,  and  of  these  264  were  under  two  years  of  of  age. 

25.715.  But  you  drew  a  distinction  between  Germany 
and  Kilmarnock,  because  you  said  that  in  Germany 
there  was  a  cordon  of  vaccinated  people,  that  above  the 
age  of  two  years  they  were  nearly  all  vaccinated  ?-— 
Quite  so. 

25.716.  While  in  Kilmarnock  none  were  vaccinated  ? 
— No,  the  cordon  there  consisted  of  small-pox;  over  five 
years  of  age  they  had  all  had  small-pox. 

25.717.  All  had  had  small-pox  ?— Practically  all. 

25.718.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  presence  of  vaccination  in  Ger- 
many ought  to  make  a  difference;  that  there  should 
have  been  a  larger  proportion  of  children  under  two 
years  than  of  children  over  two  years  than  in  Kilmar- 
nock where  there  was  no  vaccination  ;  but  your  point  is 
that  the  same  protection  was  produced  in  Kilmarnock 
by  previous  small-pox  as  was  produced  in  Germany  by 
vaccination  under  two  years  P — With  reference  to  the 
remaining  60  per  cent,  in  Germany  the  matter  isl  dealt 
with  in  this  book  of  Sweeting's  in  considerable  detail ; 
and  a  great  many  facts  are  given  as  to  individual  cases, 
showing  how  they  had  been  introduced,  that  some  had 
bf  en  foreigners  who  had  come  in  un vaccinated,  or  people 
who  had  escaped  the  law.  In  Kilmarnock  the  60  per 
cent,  over  the  40  per  cent,  were  practically  all  between 
two  and  six  years  of  age.  Epidemics  in  Kilmarnock 
came  every  4^  years,  and  among  children  attacked  in 
one  epidemic  88'6  of  those  who  died  had  been  born 
since  the  previous  epidemic. 

25.719.  I  do  not  think  that  bears  upon  my  point.  I 
only  wanted  to  see  clearly  what  is  the  comparison  you 
make  between  the  deaths  under  two  years  in  Germany 
and  the  same  proportion  in  Kilmarnock,  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  the  same  protection  that  wag 
produced  under  two  years  by  universal  vaccination  in 
Germany  was  produced  in  Kilmarnock  by  universal 
smali-pox  ?— In  Kilmarnock  over  six  years  of  age  prac- 
tically the  whole  population  was  protected  by  previous 
attacks  of  small-pox. 

*  Small-pox  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  at  all  ages  and  at  the  ages 
0-1  and  1-2  years  :— 


Years. 

All 
Ages. 

Under 
One 
Year. 

One  to 
Two 
Years. 

Per-eentage  under 

Two  years  of 
Small-pox  Deaths 
at  all  Ages. 

1886  - 
1887 

1888  - 

1889  - 
1S90  - 

275 
506 
1,026 
23 
16 

31 
61 
122 
2 
3 

7 
13 
21 
1 
1 

13-  82 

14-  62 
13-94 
13-04 
25-00 

Total 

1,846 

219 

43 

14-19 

In  Germany,  in  the  same  five  years,  40'95.— J.  0.  McV. 


25.720.  Except  those  who  died? — Yes,  there  was  the 
death-toll,  of  course.  Those  who  were  alive  were, 
protected  by  previous  small-pox.  And  in  Germany 
instead  of  this  small-pox,  you  had  the  protection  of 
vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  but  in  Germany  the 
protection  beginning  only  at  two  years  of  age,  you  have, 
under  two  years,  these  deaths  from  small-pox  making  so 
enormous  a  share  of  tbe  totai  deaths  from  small-pox, 
the  remaining  deaths  being  made  up  of  odd  cases  from 
here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

25.721.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  So  that  the  toll  in 
Kilmarnock  was  taken  from  a  younger  population  that 
had  not  known  the  previous  epidemic  P — Quite  so  ; 
from  those  who  had  to  pass  through  small-pox. 

2.^,722.  {Mr.  Picton.)  I  really  do  not  see  the  point  o 
the  statistics  now.  If  you  take  one  population  chat  is 
entirily  unvaccinated  where  vaccination  is  not  known 
and  if  you  take  another  where  all  are  vaccinated  over 
two  years  of  age,  should  we  not  expect  that  a  far  larger 
proportion  would  be  killed  off  in  the  population  that 
was  vaccinated  over  two  years,  than  in  the  other  ? — I 
have  given  you  the  German  figures  as  they  stand, 
without  any  reservations  given  here  as  to  the  remain- 
ing cases;  but  if  you  go  into  the  other  cases  here  in 
this  paper  of  Sweeting's,  which  is  taken  from  the 
official  accounts,  and  you  will  find  that  if  you  de- 
duct all  that  are  there  said  properly  to  be  deducted 
you  will  reduce  very  much  the  number  over  two 
years,  and  you  will  in  that  case  get  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  40  per  cent,  under  two  years. 

25.723.  Should  we  not  expect  that  practically  all  the 
deaths,  would  be  among  the  population  under  two  years 
according  to  your  theory  of  vaccination  r  —The  theory 
of  vaccination  being  that  its  protection  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  previons  small-pox,  which  itself  is  sometimes 
followed  by  fatal  small-pox. 

25.724.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  tnat  although  in  Ger- 
many children  may  be  unvaccinated  till  near  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  a  great  many  children  are  vaccinated 
in  the  first  year;  all  the  children  from  one  to  two  years' 
old  are  not  unvaccinated  ? — No,  they  are  not  all  unvac- 
cinated, but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many 
are,  or  whether  the  people  forestall  the  law  to  any  great 
extent  or  not. 

25.725.  But  your  calculation  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  no  one  is  vaccinated  until  two  years  old  ? — I  have 
taken  the  utmost  limit  to  which  non-vaccination  in 
Germany  can  extend. 

25.726.  But  a  great  many  may  have  been  vaccinated 
at  three  months,  six  months  or  twelve  months  ? — I  have 
no  information  as  to  that. 

25.727.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  not  the  German  law  that  a 
child  born  on  the  1st  of  January  1892,  must  be  vacci- 
nated before  the  31st  of  December  1893  ? — Yes,  and  the 
same  law  would  apply  to  a  child  if  it  were  born  on  the 
31st  of  December  1892. 

25.728.  So  that  there  may  have  been  a  large  number 
of  children  vaccinated  under  two  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

25.729.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Is  it  not  certain  that  there 
must  be  a  great  number,  because  I  should  say  that,  at 
any  rate,  one  half  of  them  must  be  vaccinated  within 
the  time  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  take  it  myself  that  the  aver- 
age would  be  a  year  and  a  half;  I  would  take  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  as  being  the  likely  time. 

25.730.  All  the  children  barn  in  the  last  half  of  the 
first  year  would  be  vaccinated  before  the  end  of  the 
next  year  P — I  think,  if  you  take  the  middle  of  the  nest 
year  that  would  be  fair ;  18  months. 

25.731.  Then  it  would  be  certain  that  a  great  many 
would  be  vaccinated  before  the  time  ,  a  good  many 
people  do  not  wait  till  the  last  day  ? — I  fancy  a  good 
many  wait  till  after  the  last  day. 

25.732.  In  Germany  P — I  could  not  answer  as  to  that; 
the  practice  might  vary. 

25.733.  Should  you  not  judge  from  the  end  of  the 
next  year  being  the  time  allowed ;  that  in  all  pro- 
bability one  half  of  those  children  would  be  vaccinated 
at  one  year  old  P — I  think  I  would  put  the  middle  of 
the  second  year  as  the  likely  time,  but  it  must  be  a 
mere  matter  of  speculation  for  us. 

25.734.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  cite  Kilmarnock  as  re- 
presentative of  what  the  children's  share  under  the  age 
of  five  years,  of  small-pox  deaths  should  be  in  unvac- 
cinated times  and  places  ?— It  depends  altogether  on 
the  frequency  of  the  epidemics.  Kilmarnock  was  a 
place  in  which  epidemics  came  every  4i  years. 

25.735.  You  have  already  cited  Geneva  as  having  80 
per  cent,  under  five  years  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  table  that 
given  ihit. 
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25,736-41.  You  have  quoted  it  yourself  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — I  have  no  doubt. 

25.742.  Are  you  aware  that,  as  shown  by  the  Regis- 
trar -General's  figures  from  1881  to  1887,  of  3,099  deaths 
from  small-poxf  returned  as  unvaccinated,  1,210  were 
under  five  years,  giving  about  39  per  cent.  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it  at  all. 

25.743.  Then  would  the  80  per  cent,  under  five  years 
at  Kilmarnock  and  in  Geneva  indicate  what  the  pro- 
portion under  five  years  of  small-pox  deaths  should  be 
in  the  absence  of  vaccination  ? — No,  I  would  not  take 
isolated  places  like  Kilmarnock  and  Geneva,  because  it 
happens  that  in  those  places  epidemics  came  with  a 
periodicity  that  differed  from  that  which  belonged  to 
other  places.  The  whole  question  of  the  age  incidence 
of  fatal  small-pox  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the 
epidemics.  If  an  epidemic  comes  once  in  twenty  years 
you  will  not  have  the  same  proportion  of  deaths  under 
five  years  as  you  have  in  a  place  where  it  comes  in  a 
period  of  less  than  five  years.  It  all  depends  upon  that ; 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  any  general  law 
from  isolated,  places. 

25.744.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  I  should  like  an  explanation 
of  this  last  table,  because  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
figures  in  regard  to  the  mortality  from  small-pox  and 
the  other  infectious  diseases  included  in  it.  If  you  take 
the  first  column,  that  for  1851-60,  the  deaths  of  children 
are  taken  as  3,  those  of  the  entire  population  being  as 
1  ?— Yes. 

25.745.  That  means,  I  presume,  that  if  the  deaths 
among  the  whole  population  be  represented  by  1,  the 
deaths  among  children  uuder  5,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  children  living  at  that  age,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  3.  What  proportion  does  this  bear  to  the 
figures  underneath  ? — In  each  case,  the  death-rate  is 
given  at  all  ages,  and  is  taken  as  unity  for  the  particular 
disease  in  question. 

25.746.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Then  in  those  three  periods,  tho 
small-pox  death-rate  at  all  ages  indicated  a  different 
tendency,  did  it  net  ?  For  instance,  I  see  in  table  18 
of  the  Registrar-General's  53rd  Report,  the  annual  mor- 
tality from  small-pox  per  million  living  in  England 
from  1851-60  was  222 ;  from  1861-70,  162,  and  from 
1871-80,  245  ?— Yes,  but  this  table  does  away  with 
any  fallacy  depending  on  the  comparative  prevalence 
or  absence  of  small-pox,  and  also,  it  does  away  with 
any  fallacy  depending  on  the  proportion  of  children 
under  that  age  in  the  population  ;  it  takes  whatever  the 
small-pox  death-rate  at  all  ages  was  as  unity  for 
each  separate  period,  and  if  the  small-pox  death-rate, 
at  all  ages,  were  unity  for  1851-60,  then  under  5 
years  it  was  4-7.    Similarly,  if  for  1861-70,  it  were 


unity  at  all  ages,  then  under  5  years  it  was  4'0; 
similarly  for  1871-80,  it  was  2-2,  and  so  for  all  tho 
other  diseases. 

25.747.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Then  the  table  affords  no 
means  of  comparison  between  the  mortuary  rates  of  tho 
different  diseases  comprised  hi  it  p — There  is  no  relation 
as  to  the  actual  prevalence.  It  is  the  relationship  of 
the  contribution  of  the  period,  0  to  5  years,  to  tho 
total  mortality. 

25.748.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Why  have  you  not  added  the 
last  decade  ? — The  supplement  is  not  published  for 
those  years. 

25.749.  But  tho  years  are  out  ? — I  have  had  plenty  of 
calculations  without  that;  and  at  any  rate  there  was 
no  special  reason  for  it  in  regard  to  small-pox,  which 
was  the  interesting  question,  because  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  law  since  1871,  to  make  any  great 
reason  for  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  small-pox  under 
5  years  of  age. 

25.750.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  point? — Tho 
next  point  is  a  table,  comparing  the  Cambridge  epi- 
demic of  1823-24  with  the  Sheffield  epidemic  of  1887-88, 
which  I  would  like  to  read,  because  this  Cambridge 
epidemic  of  1823  is  detailed  with  very  considerable 
fullness,  and  one  does  not  get  many  records  of  these 
epidemics  belonging  to  so  distant  a  period,  so  that  the 
table  allows  a  comparison  between  the  Cambridge 
epidemic  in  1823,  and  the  Sheffield  epidemic.  I  do  not 
intend  to  dwell  upon  it  at  all. 

25.751.  The  Sheffield  table  is  printed  already,  is  it 
not  ? — Not  in  this  form.  These  facts  are  extracted 
from  Dr.  Barry's  report,  and  put  side  by  side  with  tho 
Cambridge  figures  just  for  convenience  of  comparison. 

25.752.  It  would  not  be,  therefore,  a  mere  repetition 
of  a  table  that  has  already  been  printed  ? — No,  it  is  not  a 
repetition.  For  example,  in  Sheffield  you  will  see  that 
T7  were  protected  by  natural  small-pox,  and  in  Cam- 
bridge 20  per  cent,  were  protected  by  natural  small-pox ; 
that  in  Sheffield  there  were  2T  per  cent,  who  had  no 
protection  at  all,  and  that  in  Cambridge  there  were 
18'6  per  cent,  who  had  no  protection.  You  will  notice 
that  the  persons  under  25  years  of  age  who  had  been 
once  vaccinated  only,  and  who  for  the  most  part  had 
never  had  small-pox,  numbered  120,000  roughly  in 
Sheffield,  and  of  these  the  attacks  were  2"3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number ;  that  in  the  Cambridge  epidemic 
the  corresponding  number  was  3,813,  of  whom  2*2  per 
cent,  were  attacked,  very  nearly  the  same  number 
singularly ;  that  the  deaths  among  that  population  in 
Sheffield  were  0'06  of  the  total  number,  and  that  in 
Cambridge  the  deaths  were  0'05.  The  figures  are  as 
follows  :-- 
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Sheffield  at  Dr.  Barry's  Census  in  1888  contained:— 

Per  cent. 

Persons  under  25  years  of  age         -        -        -  155,299  =  lOO'O 
Of  the  155,299  persons  under  25  years  there  were  found  at 
the  census  in  question — 

Vaccinated   152,107) 

(Including  re-vaccinated)   -         -        -    32,782  $ 
Had  previously  had  small-pox  (comprising") 
in  unknown  proportions  vaccinated  and  >   2,637  = 
unvaccinated  persons)      -        -  -) 

Unvaccinated  3,192  = 

tn  the  Sheffield  epidemic  of  18S7-SS  (to  date  of  census)  the 
155,299  persons  under  25  years,  suffered  small-pox  as 
follows : — 

Attacked  {Sled  I  -  *2B}  *"*  = 
-n  „j  f  Vaccinated  -  -  -72)  „n9  _ 
Died      *  [Unvaccinated         -  230i    302  ~ 


97  "9 

1-  7 

2-  1 


2,0 
19 


The  persons  under  25  who  had  been  once  vaccinated  only,  and  who 
for  the  most  part  had  never  had  small-pox,  number  119,325  :— 

r  2  716 

Attacks  among  thein  were      3,,5  =  2-3  per  cent,  of 
their  number, 


In  1987-S8 


j  Deaths  among  them  were 
L  their  number. 


72 
119,325 


=  0-06  per  cent,  of 


r  ,479 
Attacks  among  them  were  =  15'0  per  cent,  of 


The  unvaccinated  persons  under  25  who  (though  some  of  them  had 
already  had  small-pox)  numbered,  as  has  been  stated,  3,192  : — 

479 
3,192 

I    their  number. 
I&1887-88< 

Deaths  among  them  were  =  7"2  per  cent,  of 

L  their  number. 


20-0  1 


6f4 
21-7 


Cambridge  at  Mr.  Cribb's  Census  of  1824  contained  :— 

Per  cent. 

Persons  under  25  years  of  age    -  8,112  =  109"  0 

Of  these  8,112  persons  under  25  years  there  were  found  at 
the  census  in  question — 
Vaccinated      ....  3,953  =  48 -7)  _ 
Inoculated      ....   3,027  =  12*7 J  _ 

HstaTprSlyhad|A~cina:  ^  =  ^ 
small-pox  -        -      tion  _        ,  li0 

Had  not  had  small-pox  or  vaccina- 
tion  1,509 

In  the  Cambridge  epidemic  of  1823-24  the  8,112  persons  under 
25  years  of  age  suffered  small-pox  as  follows : — 

( Vaccinated      -         -         -  84"\ 
AttnM.-o,i  J  Unvaccinated  -         -         -      584  („,„  _ 
Attacked  <  (Inclutiing  ^all-pox  by  in-  >i<0  - 

L  oculation)  -  -  -  (102) ) 

( Vaccinated  -  -  -  2  ? ") 

Died     -<  Unvaccinated  -  -  -  84  > 

(.Inoculated  2) 

The  persons  under  25  who  had  been  vaccinated  and  who  were  not 
known  to  have  had  small-pox,  numbered  3,813  : — 

Attacks  among  these  were  3  ^  =  2'2  per  cent,  of 


=  1S-0 


9-5 


1-1 


In  1S23-24 


their  number. 

2 

Deaths  among  these  were  ~  0'05  per  cent,  of 

their  number. 

The  persons  under  25  years  who  had  not  had  small-pox,  who  had 
not  been  vaccinated,  and  who  were  not  inoculated,  numbered 
1,509  :— 

r  584 

I  Attacks  among  these  were  j-r^jj  =  3S'7  per  cent,  of 

T    „     „       their  number. 
In!  823-24  ■{ 

1  84 
Deaths  among  these  were  Ymv  =  5 "  per  cent'  of 

L   their  number. 


25.753.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  know  what  was  the  total 
leath-rate  at  Cambridge  for  that  period  ? — No. 

25.754.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  point  ? 
— Regarding  the  fourth  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
mission, namely,  as  to  means  "  for  preventing  or 
"  lessening  the  ill-effects,  if  any,  resulting  from  vacchia- 

o  79800. 


"  tion,"  and  whether  the  use  of  animal  vaccine  should 
be  more  largely  available,  I  want  to  say  a  single  word. 
The  only  points  I  wish  to  mention  are  these  : — (1.)  In 
my  practice  in  Kilmarnock  I  was  in  the  habit  of  clean- 
sing my  lancet  between  each  vaccination,  not  with 
cold  water,  but  with  hot  water,  practically  boiling 
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Mr  J  C  water.  On  theoretical  grounds  I  think  this  is  better 
McVail  MD   than  cold  water.    The  lancet,  of  course,  cools  again 

 L  '      very  quickly  and  is   ready  for  use.    (2.)  For  a  year 

22  Feb.  1893.    or   two  before    giving  up  private  practice,  I  used 

 —      sterilised  tubes  for  storing  lymph.    This  I  did  tollow- 

mg  the  practice  of  Dr.  Carmichael,  Public  Vaccinator 
at  the  Glasgow  Corporations  station  in  Ingram  Street, 
(3.)  In  the'face  of  a  threatened  epidemic  it  is  hopeless 
to  rely  for  re-vaccination  purposes  on  the  amount  of 
humanised  lymph  that  can  be  obtained  even  from  the 
largest  public  vaccination  stations.  The  result  is, 
I  very  much  fear,  that  utterly  unreliable  material  is 
often  inserted  under  such  circumstances.  For  ex- 
ample, lymph  from  cases  of  re-vaccination  may  be 
inserted,  and  as  re-vaccination  usually  runs  a 
Quickened  and  often  an  irregular  course,  it  is  impos- 
sible and  unsafe  to  trust  with  regard  to  it,  to  the 
rule  about  taking  lymph  on  the  eighth  day.  Its  eighth 
day  may  correspond  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  or  even  to  a 
later  day  of  primary  vaccination.  In  the  "Lancet 
of  the  29th  July  1871  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr  Barbour, 
Physician  and  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fever  Hospital,  Stockwell,  in  which  he  records 
ten  cases  which  had  all  been  revaccinated  by  one  medical 
man  at  different  times,  and  all  of  which  were,  withm  a 
few  months,  (with  the  exception  of  one  case  where  the 
interval  was  three  years)  attacked  by  small-pox.  In 
four  of  tire  cases  there  was  distinct  proof  that  the  lymph 
used  had  been  that  obtained  from  arevaccmation,  and  in 
three  of  the  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  one  of  the  four,  the 
medical  man's  method  of  practice  was  borne  witness  to 
by  the  fact  that  he  took  for  future  use  matter  from  the 
revaccinations.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  rush  for  vaccina 
tion  that  characterises  a  small-pox  epidemic  there  is  great 
risk  of  medical  men  being  compelled  by  the  solicitations 
of  their  patients  to  this  or  similar  material. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  calf  lymph  m  such 
circumstances,  there  can  be  no  difficulty ;  the  supply  is 
so  elastic  that  from  a  single  calf  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  a  great  number  of  other  calves  may  be  arti- 
ficially infected,  and  a  practically  unlimited  supply  can 
be  obtained  almost  at  once.  It  is  important  to  state 
however,  I  think  myself,  that  calf  lymph  should  always 
be  used  direct  if  possible.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
solve  the  difficulty  to  take  calf  lymph  and  store  it 
in  tubes.  Indeed  at  the  present  time,  I  have  been 
largely  distributing  stored  calf  lymph,  but  it  is  just 
because  I  could  not  get  it  fresh.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  calf  lymph  could  always  be  had  fresh,  and 
calf  lymph  forms  the  only  supply  that  can  possibly  mee  t 
any  general  re -vaccination  in  face  of  a  threatened 
epidemic.  Another  point  is  this,  that  I  think  all  calf 
lymph  production  should  be  under  the  strictest 
Government  supervision.  It  is  work  that  ought  to 
be  inspected  very  carefully,  so  that  the  thorough 
■  reliability  and  activity  of  the  material  sent  out 
may  be  guaranteed,  so  far  as  any  guarantee  can 
go,  from  observation  of  the  methods  pursued  in 
preparing  it. 

25.755.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Might  I  ask  a  question  about 
the  calf  lymph.  You  say  that  it  is  desirable,  or  more 
desirable,  to  have  the  calf  lymph  fresh  and  not  stored? 
—Yes, 

25.756.  What  evils  do  you  expect  from  having  the 
stored  lymph  ?— The  chief  evil  that  I  would  expect, 

'  practically  the   only  evil  that  is  in  my  mind,— 

is  the  risk  of  inactivity,  the  risk  of  uncertainty  of 
-action.  One  knows  in  regard  to  humanised  lymph 
that  you  do  not  get  the  same  insertion  success  with 
stored  lymph  as  with  fresh  lymph,  and  that  you  do 
not  get  vesicles  so  satisfactory  in  appearance. 

25.757.  You  do  not  expect  any  deleterious  effects  ? — I 
have  no  experience  to  guide  me  in  that ;  it  is  on  the 
general  principle  that  both  calf  lymph  and  humanised 
lymph  should  be  used  direct. 

25.758.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  source  of  lymph  would 
you  suggest  for  the  public  supply  ? — Among  the 
particular  stocks  of  calf  lymph  that  are  in  use  now, 
the  P&ssy  lymph,  and  one  and  another,  do  you  mean  ? 

25.759.  I  will  not  limit  you  to  any  selection  ? — I  have 
no  choice  ;  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 

25.760.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  ? 
—Not  at  all.  I  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  skilful  expert  I  know  of  to  decide  what  source 
should  be  used. 

25.761.  You  would  not  yourself  indicate  the  most 
desirable  source  of  lymph  for  public  supply  ? — I  would 


indicate  that  it  should  be  lymph  from  vaccinia,  and 
that  had  never  been  humanised. 

25.762.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  obtained 
by  inoculating  a  cow  with  variola  ? — I  would  not  have 
any  objection  to  that  source  of  lymph  ;  but  if  vaccinia 
happened  to  be  in  existence  without  variola,  I  would 
have  no  choice  between  them. 

25.763.  Would  you  object  to  horse-pox  ? — I  would 
take  the  opinion  of  any  thoroughly  skilled  expert  upon 
the  subject  as  to  what  was  the  proper  appearance  of 
vaccinia  on  a  cow,  and  I  would  accept  it  after  the 
usual  tests  had  been  performed  on  calves  by  applying 
it  on  them,  and  testing  them  afterwards  to  find  out  if 
they  were  protected. 

25.764.  Can  you  name  any  snch  expert  ? — That  is  a 
delicate  question  rather,  is  it  not?  I  would  hardly  like 
to  do  so. 

25.765.  You  do  not  desire  to  name  anyone  ? — No,  I 
would  prefer  not  to  name  anyone. 

25.766.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  some 
guarantee  should  be  given  of  the  lymph  >issued  for 
public  supply? — I  said  that  I  thought  it  should  be  under 
Government  inspection,  under  official  inspection. 

25.767.  You  used  the  wordj  "  guarantee  ?" — So  that 
such  guarantee  as  could'  be  got  by  means  of  inspection 
should  be  obtained  ;  that  is  the  way  I  put  it. 

25.768.  Are  you  aware  that  no  guaranete  is  given  at 
the  present  time  by  the  microscopic  examiner  of  lymph  ? 
— I  mean  a  guarantee  consisting  in  a  proper  inspection, 
not  a  written  document,  but  simply  that  the  source  of 
the  lymph  and  the  production  of  the  lymph  had  been 
inspected  by  persons  competent  to  make  an  inspection. 

25.769.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
a  guarantee  that  the  lymph  issued  for  public  supply 
should  be  harmless? — In  my  own  experience  at  Kil- 
marnock I  really  had  no  experience  of  lymph  that 
caused  harm,  and  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  that.  I 
once  or  twice  had  erysipelas  among  my  2,000  to 
3,000  cases,  but  with  those  exceptions  I  have  not  any 
knowledge  of  the  evil  results  of  vaccination. 

25.770.  Do  you  deny  that  in  careful  hands  evil  results 
have  followed? — No,  not  at  all. 

25.771.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  understood  you  distinctly 
to  prefer  that  the  supply  should  be  from  the  calf? — On 
account  of  its  elasticity. 

25.772.  You  do  prefer  that  source.  In  answer  [to  the 
question  just  asked  you,  what  source  you  would  indi- 
cate, I  had  understood  you  to  go  so  far  as  that  you 
would  very  much  prefer  in  the  practice  in  future  that 
the  supply  should  be  not  from  a  child,  but  from  a  calf? 
— Quite  so  ;  that  preference  being  always  stated  along 
with  the  reason  for  it. 

25.773.  And  that  you  would  prefer  that  it  should  be 
directly  from  the  calf  to  the  child  or  vaccinated  person, 
and  not  from  tubes  or  points  ? — Quite  so. 

25.774.  And  that  you  would  provide  for  that  by  letting 
the  vaccinated  calf  travel  from  place  to  place ;  is  that 
the  suggestion  ? — I  believe  that  is  done  in  France  now  ; 
I  have  heard  so  in  conversation. 

25.775.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Do  you  know  whether 
that  is  common  in  India  in  the  Presidency  towns  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  that ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  common 
way.  My  own  view  would  be  that  in  large  centres  of 
population,  if  there  were  calf  lymph  constantly  to  be 
had,  a  van  could  easily  be  constructed  by  which  the 
calf  could  be  taken  to  any  village,  going  with  the 
vaccinator. 

25.776.  (Mr.  Bright.)  That  is  the  case  in  Franee,  is  it 
not? — I  believe  so. 

25.777.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  in  respect  of  gua- 
rantees of  the  purity  of  lymph.  You  think  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  skilled  inspector  who 
should  warrant  the  calf  as  being  well  vaccinated  and  a 
proper  source  ? — I  should  think  not. 

25.778.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  You  would  require  to  have  a 
great  many  inspectors,  would  you  not,  if  that  were 
carried  out  all  over  the  country  ?— The  supply  that  you 
would  get  from  one  calf  would  be  so  very  great  that  a 
very  few  calves  would  make  an  enormous  stock  of 
lymph.  I  do  not  know  myself  how  many  persons  can 
be  vaccinated  from  a  single  calf,  as  is  done  at  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Commission  could 
have  the  information. 

25.779.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  suggesting  any  addi- 
tional precautions  to  those  at  present  carried  out  at 
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Lamb's  Conduit  Street  ?— No,  that  is  not  a  thing  I  am 
competent  to  deal  with. 

25.780.  You  are  not  suggesting  any  additional  pro- 
visions or  precautions  than  those  at  present  carried  out 
at  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  ?— No,  I  am  not  even  aware 
what  precautions  they  do  adopt  at  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street.  I  do  not  know  their  procedure  at  all,  or  as  to 
whether  it  is  capable  of  improvement. 

25.781.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  in  your  view 
whether  the  calf  produced  this  lymph  from  being 
variolatcdor  whether  it  was  pure  vaccinia  ?  —I  meant 
that  I  would  leave  that  entirely  to  a  skilled  expert  in 
these  matters,  and  would  take  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject;  that  I  would  not  express  any  opinion  what- 
ever myself  upon  the  point,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
source  of  the  calf  lymph. 

25.782.  Tou  do  draw  a  distinction  then  between 
variolation  of  a  cow  and  pure  vaccinia  ? — It  is  certainly 
one  thing  to  insert  vaccinia  in  a  cow  and  another  thing 
to  insert  variola. 

25.783.  But  the  disease  sometimes  originates  in  the 
cow  does  it  not  ? — If  you  mean  vaccinia,  yes. 

25,784  "Will  no  spontaneous  vaccination  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  "  spontaneous  "  exactly. 

25.785.  Independent  of  human  agency  ? — Yes. 

25.786.  It  does  originate  independently  of  human 
small-pox  ? — Yes. 

25.787.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  distinguish 
clearly  between  two  things ;  the  eruption  produced  in 
a  cow  by  being  vaccinated  and  the  original  vaccinia 
which  may  aiise  in  a  cow  without  human  small-pox? — 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  literature  upon  the 
subject  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two. 

25.788.  They  produce  the  same  pock  ? — I  believe  so. 

25.789.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  you  do  not  assume,  do 
you,  that  cow-pox  originates  spontaneously  in  the  cow  ? 
— I  do  not  assume  that  any  such  disease  originates 
spontaneously. 

25.790.  You  assume  that  the  cow-pox  spreads  from 
cow  to  cow  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

25.791.  You  have  no  ground  to  suppose  that  cow-pox 
breeds  spontaneously  in  the  cow  any  more  than  we 
believe  that  small-pox  breeds  spontaneously  in  the  human 
being? — Yes,  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  first  case 
occurs  in  a  herd  pretty  much  as  the  first  case  of  small- 
pox occurs  in  a  village  ;  you  may  not  know  where  it 
comes  from,  but  there  it  is  and  it  spreads. 

25.792.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  accept  Jenner's  view 
that  the  true  cow-pox  only  originates  from  the  horse 
grease  ? — No,  I  would  leave  out  the  "  only." 

25.793.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  "When  you  use  the 
term  "  cow,"  do  you  mean  the  adult  animal,  or  a  calf  ? — 
A  calf. 

25.794.  That  is  somewhat  important,  is  it  not  ? — I 
am  talking  of  it  generically  ;  it  is  a  cow  at  the  par- 
ticular age  at  which  it  is  called  a  calf  that  I  am  think- 
ing of. 

25,795-  Have  you  any  reason  for  preferring  vaccina- 
tion from  the  calf  to  vaccination  from  the  human  subject 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  supply  from  the  calf  would  be 
more  abundant  ? — No,  I  have  guarded  myself  carefully 
on  that  point. 

25.796.  I  take  it  that  you  have  had  considerable  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  operation  of  vaccination  your- 
self ? — I  have  had  between  2,000  and  3,000  cases  of  my 
own. 

25.797.  Some  done  from  human  lymph  and  some 
from  the  calf,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

25.798.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the 
effects  in  the  two  cases  ;  whether  a  child  was  vaccinated 
from  human  lymph  or  from  a  calf  ? — None  whatever  ; 
and  I  have  looked  carefully  into  that. 

25.799.  Then  you  would  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  the 
two  sources  of  supply  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  so.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  of 
lymph  goes,  if  50  cases  were  put  side  by  side  half  vac- 
cinated from  the  calf  and  halt'  from  the  human  being  I 
could  not  distinguish  them. 

25.800.  You  have  not  observed  whether  the  effects 
from  calf  lymph  are  more  intense  than  the  effects  from 
human  lymph  ? — Not  in  my  experience.  I  have  heard 
it  stated. 


25.801.  Your  ground,  I  understand,  for  preferring  Mr.J.C. 

a  fresh  supply  of  calf  lymph  is  the  general  ground,  Me  Vail,' M  D. 

that  however  carefully  the  thing  may  be  kept,  it  is   !_ 

liable  in  time  to  change  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  better  to    22  Feb.  1893. 

go  direct  from  vesicle  to  arm  than  to  use  a  tube,  or  '   

point,  or  any  other  secondary  means. 

25.802.  May  I  ask  you  this  question, — pray  do  not 
answer  if  you  had  rather  not, — how  many  cases  have 
you  had  ?— Between  2,000  and  3,000. 

25.803.  Can  you  tell  us  more  precisely  than  you  have 
done  what  kind  of  results  you  have  had  p— I  think  I 
could  not  say  much  more  precisely.  I  had  one  trouble- 
some case  of  erysipelas  spreading  over  the  body  from 
place  to  place,  from  the  arm,  here  and  there  on  the 
body,  and  that  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety ;  that 
lasted,  I  think,  for  as  long  as  a  fortnight,  and  then 
recovered.    That  is  the  worst  case  I  have  had. 

25.804.  Have  you  had  any  other  cases  of  less  degree 
of  erysipelas  p — A  few  ;  not  many. 

25.805.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number? 
— Taking  in  everything  to  which  one  could  attach  the 
name  of  erysipelas,  I  would  say  a  dozen  or  two,  but 
very  slight  cases. 

25.806.  You  have  had  no  fatal  case,  I  take  it  p — No ; 
I  never  had  a  fatal  case. 

25.807.  And  would  this  case  that  you  mentioned  be 
the  only  case  in  which  it  might  be  said  that  any 
serious  effects  were  produced  ;  were  you  anxious  about 
any  of  the  others  p — At  any  stage  of  erysipelas  of 
course  one  would  be  anxious  lest  it  should  spread. 
I  was  anxious  about  the  future  of  it,  not  about  the 
actual  condition  of  it. 

25.808.  But  none  of  the  other  children  were  at  any 
time  in  danger  ? — No. 

25.809.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Were  you  able  to 
form  any  opinion  in  that  case  of  serious  erysipelas  aa 
to  the  cause  of  the  erysipelas  ? — It  happens  that  in 
Kilmarnock  we  have  practically  no  experience  of  back- 
to-back  houses  ;  but  there  is  in  Kilmarnock  one  block 
of  back-to-back  houses,  and  this  case  occurred  in  that 
block. 

25.810.  You  are  rather  inclined  then  to  think  that 
this  was  a  case  of  erysipelas  supervening  upon  vaccina- 
tion than  that  you  had  in  the  operation  introduced  in 
any  way  the  cause  of  erysipelas? — There  was  one  of 
the  biggest  nuisances  in  Kilmarnock  in  the  way  of 
ashpits  belonging  to  that  property,  a  large  place  that 
served  for  a  population  of  200  or  300  ;  that  stood  in  a 
jrard  a  bit  away  ;  and  it  was  a  back-to-back  house. 

25.811.  And  you  had.  I  suppose,  vaccinated  other 
children  with  that  same  lymph  with  which  you  vac- 
cinated that  case  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did ;  I  always 
did  several  at  a  time. 

25.812.  And  if  there  had  been  any  untoward  result 
in  those  other  cases  you  would  have  heard  of  it? — Yes. 
I  might  mention  that  I  once  saw  a  child  with  an  axillary 
abscess,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

25.813.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  understood  you,  in  reply 
to  Sir  William  Savory's  question  whether  there  were 
any  other  advantages  in  the  use  of  calf  lymph  except- 
ing that  it  was  so  largely  obtainable,  to  say  that  there 
were  none.  Surely  it  would  do  away  with  all  risk  of 
syphilis  ? — Sir  "William  was  asking  me  as  to  my  own 
experience.  I  have  not  seen  syphilis  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

25.814.  I  understood  that  Sir  "William  was  asking 
whether  you  could  suggest  any  other  advantage  in  it. 
Thai  would  be  a  great  advantage,  would  it  not? — Yes  ; 
but  Sir  William  asked  me  as  regards  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  My  question  entirely  went  to 
your  own  experience. 

25.815.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  that  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  especially  from  a  public  point  of  view. 

25.816.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  done  many  revacci- 
nations  ? — Yes,  I  have  done  a  good  many.  The 
number  I  mentioned  as  between  2,000  and  3,000  I  am 
counting  as  primary  vaccinations. 

25.817.  And  you  have  not  found  that  re-vaccination 
with  calf  lymph  has  caused  bad  results  ;  wounds  that 
would  not  heal  for  a  long  time,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 
— I  have  not  seen  that  myself  at  all,  but  I  shall  have 
more  opportunity  in  connexion  with  what  is  going  on 
at  present  in   Stirlingshire  and  Dumbaitonshire,  of 
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Mr.  J.  C.  judging  of  that.    I  think  myself  that  in  adults,  es- 

McVail,M.D.  pecially  workmen  using  their  arms,  you  have  a  good 

  many  more  sore  arms  in  re-vaccination  than  you  would 

22  Feb.  1893.  have  with  children  in  primary  vaccination. 

*~~  25,818.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Before  you  come  to  a  conclusion 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give  some  light  to 
an  unprofessional  mind.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  which  some  of  us,  perhaps,  have  not  fully 
understood;  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  you  might 
assist  us,  and  that  is,  how  we  are  to  distinguish  what 
re-vaccination  is.  You  have  not  told  in  so  many 
words  what  vaccination  is.  We  have  had  evidence 
that  the  peculiar  pustule  that  you  call  a  vaccination 
pustule,  can  be  produced  through  the  variolation  of  the 
cow ;  we  ha,ve  had  evidence  that  it  can  be  produced 
the  disease  (however  it  may  arise),  of  vaccinia  alone ; 
we  have  had  evidence  that  it  can  be  produced  by  the 
grease  of  a  horse  ;  we  have  had  evidence  that  it  can  be 
produced  by  sheep-pox ;  and  even  it  has  been  alleged 
that  it  can  be  produced  by  cattle  plague,  with  precisely 
the  same  appearance.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
the  same  amount  of  evidence  for  all  those,  but  cer- 
tainly for  the  variolated  cow,  the  pure  vaccinia,  and  for 
horse  grease  there  is  very  good  evidence  that  they 
produce  the  same  pustule.  Are  they  all  vaccination  ? — 
Well,  John  Hunter  said  that  definitions  were,  of  all 
things  in  this  world,  the  most  cursed,  and  I  don't  feel 
inclined  to  enter  on  a  definition  of  the  word  "  vaccina- 
"  tion ;  "  but  my  own  view  is,  in  fact  I  have  little  doubt, 
that  the  horse  and  the  cow  and  the  human  being  are 
all  alike  subject  to  the  same  disease,  which  in  the 
human  being  shows  itself  as  small-pox,  and  that  it  is 
essentially  the  same,  whatever  the  source  of  disease,  as 
it  effects  the  horse,  or  as  it  affects  the  cow,  or  as  it 
affects  the  human  being. 

25.819.  Then  do  you  allow  that  the  same  appearance 
and  the  same  pustule  that  you  call  a  healthy  vaccina- 
tion pustule,  can  be  produced  from  different  sources  ? — 
I  think  that  it  can  be  produced  from  vaccinia  in  a  cow 
which  has  arisen  from  another  outbreak  of  vaccinia  in 
a  cow.  I  also  believe  that  it  can  be  produced  from 
vaccinia  in  a  cow,  which  has  itself  had  its  origin  in  the 
insertion  of  variola  into  the  cow  ;  and  I  believe,  (though 
I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  that  particular  part 
of  the  subject,  though  it  is  very  likely  to  be  true,)  that 
it  can  be  produced  from  the  disease  as  it  affects  the 
horse. 

25.820.  That  is  the  grease  ?  —  The  grease  was 
popular  name  which  covered  a  good  deal,  and  it  was 
one  particular  disease  that  was  classed  with  others 
under  the  name  of  "  grease,"  which  was  a  specific 
disease  corresponding  to  cow-pox. 

25.821.  Do  you  allow  that  the  same  kind  of  pustule 
can  be  produced  by  sheep-pox  or  by  cattle  plague  P — I 
think  it  very  doubtful.  So  far  as  I  have  looked  at  the 
evidence  it  has  not  at  all  satisfied  me ;  but  it  is  a 
question  of  comparative  pathology  upon  which  I  could 
not  enter. 

25.822.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  origin  of  the 
lymph  is  of  any  consequence  ;  the  kind  of  pustule  is 
what  is  of  consequence,  you  think  ? — I  think  the  origin 
of  the  lymph  is  of  consequence.  I  think  it  is  of  con- 
sequence that  it  shall  have  originated  in  the  variolous 
disease,  whether  affecting  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  or  man; 
it  must  have  the  specific  virus  of  the  disease  in  it,  in 
order  to  give  the  specific  protection. 

25.823.  Beyond  that  it  is  impossible  is  it  to  define 
what  true  vaccination  is  ? — I  think  that  is  coming  fairly 
near  a  definition. 

25.824.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
apprehended  exactly  what  your  own  view  is  as  to  the 
duration  of  protection  from  vaccination.  To  begin  at 
the  beginning,  taking  vaccination  in  infancy,  and 
assuming  it  to  have  been  successfully  performed  with 
good  lymph,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  duration  of  the 
protection  against  an  attack  of  small-pox  from  that 
vaccination  ? — I  tried  to  indicate  that  in  the  seventh 
proposition  that  I  put  before  you  on  the  last  day.  I 
said,  "  The  Sheffield  evidence  goes  to  show  that  from 
"5  to  10  years  of  age  only  10  per  cent,  of  vaccinated 
"  persons  are  liable  to  attack  "  (I  would  alter  "liable 
to  attack  "  in  each  case  to  "  attacked  ")  "  by  small-pox, 
"  and  from  10  to  15  years,  25  per  cent,  are  attacked. 
"  Tou  see  that  in  one  of  the  Tables  under  the  2nd 
"  Proposition.  But  from  5  to  20  years  of  age,  only 
V  two  per  cent,  of  vaccinated  persons  die  of  the  disease. 
"  It  is  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  25  per  cent,  to 
;<  be  attacked,  and  of  the  death  of  2  per  cent,  out 


"  of  this  25  per  cent,  (i.e.,  0"5  of  the  original  100 

"  persons)  that  re-vaccination  is  desirable  at  10  years 
"  of  age.  The  power  of  vaccination  against  attack  by 
"  small-pox,  remains  to  perhaps  at  least  one  half  of  its 
"  original  extent  at  20  years  of  age.  -In  the  table 
' '  under  Proposition  II.  you  will  see  that  at  the  ages 
"  15  to  20,  41  per  cent,  were  attacked  when  living  in 
"  invade:!  houses,  and  its  power  against  death  exists 
"  to  a  considerable  extent  all  through  life,  as  abun- 
"  dantly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  great  small -pox 
"  hospitals." 

25.825.  Does  re-vaccination  at  whatever  age  you  like 
to  say,  12  or  15,  in  your  judgment  last  through  life  as 
a  protection  P — I  do  not  think  that  any  evidence  exists  to 
show  that  it  does  not.  In  the  meantime  there  is  a  huge 
national  experiment  going  on  which  will  demonstrate 
that.  In  Germany,  all  the  able  bodied  males  are  being 
vaccinated  three  times  in  life,  and  the  females  are 
being  vaccinated  twice.  So  far,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  evidence  in  regard  to  Germany,  that  the  females 
with  their  two  vaccinations  have  been  attacked  more 
frequently  than  the  males  with  their  three  vaccinations, 
and  you  must  recollect  that  it  is  19  years  now  since 
this  law  came  into  force  ;  it  was  passed  in  1874,  so  that 
by  this  time,  if  the  power  of  the  second  vaccination 
had  been  lasting  for  less  than  19  years,  you  would  have 
have  had  evidence  of  that  in  the  attack  of  the  German 
female  population  as  against  the  absence  of  attack  in 
the  German  male  population. 

25.826.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Can  you  tell  us  off- 
hand what  the  proportion  of  the  German  female  popula- 
tion is  which  has  been  vaccinated  a  second  time  and 
subsequently  had  small-pox  P — No. 

25.827.  That  must  be  one  of  the  data  on  which  your 
assumption  is  founded  P — I  put  it  negatively.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  data  have  been  published  to  show  that 
the  females  have  been  attacked  more  frequently. 

25.828.  It  is  only  negative ;  you  have  no  positive 
facts? — No,  and  I  think  that  if  any  positive  facts  had 
been  published  in  this  country  by  any  one  translating 
German  literature,  I  should  have  been  pretty  sure  to 
know  it. 

25.829.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Keeping  to  the  practical 
question,  I  suppose  your  wish  would  be  to  have  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  population  should  be  all  re-vacci- 
nated, vaccinated  in  childhood,  and  re-vaccinated  once 
or  more  afterwards  P — Yes ;  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  such  a  state  of  things. 

25.830.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestions  which 
might  help  the  Commission  as  to  how  that  could  be 
best  attained  ? — No.  My  notes  on  the  legislative  aspects 
of  the  subject  have  been  casual.  I  have  thought  of  the 
question  of  the  protective  power  of  vaccination,  but  not 
of  its  legislative  aspects. 

25.831.  You  yourself,  I  presume,  see  small-pox 
patients,  and  go  to  small-pox  hospitals  occasionally? — 
Yes. 

25.832.  And  you  are  exposed  to  the  contagion? — 
Yes. 

25.833.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  been  re-vacci- 
nated yourself  P — Yes.  I  am  43  years  old  ;  I  was  re- 
vaccinated  when  I  was  23,  and  also  when  I  was  37 
or  38. 

25.834.  You  have  been  vaccinated  three  times  ? — 
Yes.  The  reason  for  the  latter  re -vaccination  was  that 
I  had  a  case  of  small-pox  to  treat. 

25.835.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Was  your  vacci- 
nation normal  on  that  third  occasion  P — No,  it  produced 
a  very  abortive  result,  and  it  has  left  no  scar.  I  cannot 
see  the  mark  now. 

25.836.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  see  a  good  many 
medical  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  treatment  of 
small-pox  and  visit  small-pox  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

25.837.  Have  you  known  any  medical  man  die  of 
small-pox  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  personally  I  have. 

25.838.  Have  you  known  any  medical  man  engaged 
in  practice  amongst  it  Avho  took  the  diuoase  P — No,  I 
have  not. 

25.839.  Not  even  a  single  on9  ? — No  ;  in  fact  no 
medical  man  of  my  own  circle  of  acquaintance  (one 
reads  about  them  occasionally)  either  has  taken,  or  has 
died  of  small-pox. 

25.840.  Your  own  children,  I  expect,  are  vaccinated, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 
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25.841.  And  re  vaccinated  P — I  have  four  children; 
two  of  them  are  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  ;  the 
other  two  are  hardly  old  enough  yet  for  re-vaccination. 

25.842.  At  what  age  did  you  have  them  re-vaccinated  ? 

 My  oldest  boy  is  14  now.    He  was  re-vaccinated  the 

last  time  that  I  was,  five  years  ago,  when  I  was  attend- 
in"-  that  case  ;  and  so  at  that  time  was  a  girl  who  would 
then  be,  1  think,  about  seven  or  so. 

25.843.  "What  age  would  you  suggest  as  the  mo;t 
suitable  for  the  second  vaccination,  supposing  re-vacci- 
nalion  should  become  compulsory? — The  official  advico, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  value,  would  be  12 
years  as  a  rule, — 10  years  in  the  presence  of  an 
epidemic. 

25.844.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  inconveniences 
which  have  led  to  opposition  to  vaccination,  say,  in- 
flamed arms,  erysipelas,  and  so  forth,  chiefly  occur  to 
very  young  children  or  to  those  vaccinated  at  the  age 
of  12;  is  there  any  great  difference  in  that  respect? — 
I  think  that  the  data  in  regard  to  the  age  of  12  must 
be  comparatively  scanty,  but  in  the  absence  of  data  my 
impression  would  be  that  anything  going  wrong  with 
vaccination  in  infancy  would  have  more  effect  on  the 
baby  than  it  would  have  on  an  older  person.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  baby  would  be  more  apt  to  take  anything 
wrong ;  in  fact,  if  you  take  a  romping  boy  of  12,  at 
school,  running  about  and  falling  down,  he  would  have 
more  chance  than  a  baby  of  getting  some  injury  ;  but 
the  injury  to  the  baby  would  be  more  serious  in  its 
effects. 

25.845.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  serious  injury  from 
vaccination  to  a  person  upwards  of  10  years  ;  has  any 
case  of  death  come  within  your  knowledge ;  I  do  not 
mean  your  personal  experience  ? — Not  within  my  own 
knowledge.    I  have  read  of  it  in  medical  papers. 

25.846.  And  you  think  that  in  infancy  there  is  greater 
risk  of  vaccinated  children  suffering  severely  from 
erysipelas.  Tou  related  one  case  of  erysipelas  in  your 
own  practice  ? — I  suppose  that  was  a  young  child  ? — 
That  was  a  young  child.  Reasoning  from  experience, 
I  would  say  that  the  same  thing  occurring  in  a  young 
child  would  have  more  effect  than  in  one  12  years  old. 

25.847.  Then  if  we  come  to  the  risk  of  serious  con- 
sequences in  re-vaccination  at  the  age  of  12  years,  you 
think  that  it  would  be  very  much  less  than  that  from 
primary  vaccination  of  a  child  ? — Yes,  the  risk  of  any 
serious  consequences  occasioned  by  any  irregularity 
that  might  occur. 

25.848.  Supposing  that  it  were  only  possible  to  have 
compulsory  vaccination  once  in  a  person's  life,  would 
it  be  better  to  have  it  done  in  infancy  or  at  the  age  of 
12  ;  I  am  presuming  that  a  great  number  would  be 
vaccinated  voluntarily  in  infancy  as  well  ? — -My  own 
opinion  would  be  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  regulation  period  in  infancy.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  universal  both  at  0  and  12  years ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  compulsory  only  once,  then  looking  at  the 
opinions  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  lengthened  protec- 
tion against  death  given  by  a  good  vaccination,  I 
would  prefer  it  in  the  child,  especially  on  this  general 
ground  ;  that  if  you  do  it  in  the  child  you  are  protect- 
ing an  individual  who  is  not  able  to  protect  itself, 
while  when  you  come  up  to  later  years  you  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  self-responsibility.  A  man  may  get 
vaccinated  or  risk  it  when  he  comes  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion. 

25.849.  That  is  quite  trne;  but  still  you  see  if  it  were 
done  at  12  years  of  age  it  would  extend  over  a  much 
longer  period  of  that  patient's  life.  The  risks  probably 
run  by  a  person  after  the  age  of  10  years  of  contracting 
small-pox,  supposing  small-pox  to  be  a  rare  disease  in 
the  community,  would  probably  be  greater  than  by  a 
young  child  kept  at  home  ? — It  would  depend  upon 
how  much  voluntary  vaccination  was  done  between 
0  and  12  years,  but  generally  you  find  that  of  all  the 
deaths  that  occur  at  all  ages  from  small-pox,  three- 
sevenths  occur  under  2  years  of  age  during  the  period 
when  vaccination  would  be  onlj-  optional.  Now  to  take 
the  very  worst  possible  result  of  abolishing  the  law  of 
infantile  vaccination  and  transferring  it  to  the  age  of 
12,  if  nobody  at  all  got  vaccinated  up  to  12  years 
of  age  then  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  would  be 
anybody  left  to  vaccinate  at  12.  If  the  experience  were 
like  that  at  Kilmarnock  or  places  of  that  kind  they 
would  all  have  recovered  from  small-pox  or  died  of  it; 
they  would  all  be  protected. 


25.850.  Taking  your  experience  as  a  Medical  Officer     Mr.  J.  0. 
of  Health,  supposing  that  vaccination  were  not  com-  McVail,  M.D. 

pulsory  till  the  age  of  12,  and  were  compulsory  then,   

what  proportion  do  you  think  would  undergo  optional    22  Feb.  1893. 

vaccination  in  infancy  P— In  Scotland  we  seem  a  great  ■ 

deal  better  off  than  you  are  in  England  io  those 

respects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Kilmarnock,  in  the 
absence  of  any  law  of  vaccination,  I  would  have  got  19 
out  of  every  20  of  my  patients  vaccinated  in  the  first 
six  months,  simply  through  my  own  personal  influence. 

25,850a.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  fact  that  it  was 
optional  would  in  a  certain  way  tend  to  increase  it  P — 
Every  system  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  I 
may  explain  that  in  Scotland  we  have  practically  no 
public  vaccination  at  all.  In  big  cities,  as  in  Glasgow, 
you  have  two  or  three  public  vaccination  stations,  one 
by  the  Corporation,  another  at  the  Faculty  Hall,  one  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  another  at  the  Western 
Infirmary  ;  but  in  an  ordinary  population  like  that  of 
Kilmarnock,  all  the  vaccination  is  private  vaccination. 
Every  medical  practitioner  vaccinates  the  children  of 
his  own  patients,  and  he  knows  all  about  them  ;  he 
knows  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  knows  the  families 
possibly  for  a  previous  generation,  and  they  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  him ;  and  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  if  we  had  no  law. 

25.851.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  your  belief,  so  far  as 
that  part  of  Scotland  which  you  know  is  concerned,  is 
that  19  out  of  every  20  would  get  vaccinated  in  infancy 
if  it  were  optional  ? — I  think  it  very  likely  in  Kilmar- 
nock, because  I  believe  the  medical  men  have  so  much 
influence  among  their  own  patients. 

25,851a.  Do  you  think  that  the  substitution  of  any 
plan  of  registration  instead  of  compulsory  vaccination 
would  be  practicable  ? — I  could  not  state  as  to  its 
practicability  at  all.  I  know  nothing  about  English 
administration,  or  as  to  the  possibility  of  it.  I  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  most  interesting  national  experiment 
if  it  could  be  adhered  to.  I  understand  you  to  mean 
a  separation  of  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated. 

25.852.  I  would  suggest  that  the  parent  should  be 
compelled  to  register  his  child  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  him  vaccinated,  and  should  pay  some  small  sum 
when  he  effected  registration  ;  that  then  again  at  the 
age  of  12,  if  he  still  did  not  wish  to  have  him  vaccinated, 
he  should  again  register  him,  and  again  pay  some 
small  sum  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  did  not  register, 
but  not  be  liable  to  a  fine  for  non-vacoination  ? — Might 
I  ask  would  that  include  two  vaccinations.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  man  at  first  preferred  vaccination  to  regis- 
trationfor  his  infant,  would  he  have  to  come  up  again  and 
submit  the  boy  of  12  years  then  either  to  vaccination 
or  registration  ?  If  it  included  that  it  would  be  the 
introduction  of  a  general  re-vaccination,  with  this 
option  of  registration,  and  that  would  probably  do  a 
great  deal  to  make  up  for  any  harm  that  might  result 
from  the  relaxation  of  the  early  vaccination. 

25.853.  (Mr.  Whiibread.)  Would  not  the  result  of  such 
a  scheme  as  that  which  you  are  comtemplating  now  be 
practically  to  make  a  black  list  of  all  children  whose 
parents  did  not  wish  them  to  be  vaccinated  and  to  fine 
the  parent  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  child's  name 
on  such  a  list  ? — It  would  be  to  make  the  parent  pay  a 
registration  fee.  You  could  call  it  a  fine  if  you  chose 
that  name ;  I  would  not  call  it  a  fine  myself. 

25.854.  (Mr.  Hutchinson).  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
detail  as  to  how  many  times  a  child  should  be  brought 
up  for  registration,  it  might  be  two  or  three  times,  then 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  getting  re-vaccination  two  or 
three  times,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  really 
objected  to  it? — The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
might  be  clone  twice,  would  in  the  end  add  up  to  a  total 
amount  of  vaccinal  protection  in  this  country,  which 
would  quite  possibly  far  more  than  make  up  for  any 
loss  of  vaccination  among  the  infant  population,  through 
the  parents  taking  advantage  of  registration  rather  than 
vaccination. 

25.855.  I  suppose  you  would  divide  the  cases  in  which 
vaccination  is  now  not  practiced  into  two  large  classes  : 
(1.)  those  in  which  it  is  omitted  from  carelessness  simply, 
and.  (2.)  those  in  which  it  is  omitted  on  account  of  some 
real  objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents;  is  that  about 
fair  ? — Yes. 

25.856.  Could  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  those  two  classes ;  are  they  very 
different  in  number  do  you  think  p — I  would  think  that 
the  class  of  the  careless  would  be  a  very  much  the 
larger  class  than  the  class  with  conscientious  objec- 
tions. 
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25.857.  Should  you  not  think  that  the  enforcement  of 
registration  with  a  small  payment,  and  a  considerable 
fine  if  they  neglected  registration  altogether,  would 
really  bring  up  all  this  large  group  of  careless  parents  ? 
— I  think  that  practically  it  would. 

25.858.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  that  you 
desire  to  oring  before  us  ? — I  wish  now  to  refer  to  a 
table  handed  in  by  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  when  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  at  Question  685.  The 
table  itself  is  to  be  found  on  page  116  of  the  Commis- 
sion's First  Report,  Table  B.,  headed  "  Statistical  evi- 
"  dence  of  the  different  degrees,  in  which  persons  vac- 
"  cinated  in  different  ways,  will  be  safe  against  death 
«  by  small-pox,  if  they  should  afterwards  contract  the 
"  disease."  It  is  there  stated  that  "the  table  is 
"  founded  (A)  on  information  given  in  the  36th  volume 
"  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society's  Transactions, 
"  by  Mr.  Marsson,  surgeon  of  he  Small-pox  Hospital, 
"  as  the  result  of  his  observations  made  during  16  years, 
"  1836-51,  in  3,094  cases  of  post-vaccinal  small-pox; 
"  (B.)  on  data  derived  from  Mr.  Marson's  evidence 
"  before  the  Vaccination  Committee  of  1871,  based  on  a 
"  further  experience  of  10,661  such  cases,  and  covering 
"  the  16  years,  1852-67."  I  may  mention  that  there  is 
a  misprint  in  the  table  as  given  in  the  Commission's 
First  Report ;  the  figures  4*3  in  the  third  column  of 
the  table  should  be  4.13.  As  the  table  is  very  short,  I 
should  like  to  read  it.  Correcting  the  misprint  I  have 
mentioned,  the  table  is  as  follows  : — 


Cases  of  Small-pox  classified 
according  to  the  Vacci- 
nation Marks  borne  by 
each  Patient  respectively. 


Per-centage  of 
Deaths  in  each 
Class  respectively ; 
uncorrected.* 


1S36-51. 


Stated  to  have  been  vac- 
cinated, but  having  no 
cicatrix. 

Having  one  vaccine  cica- 
trix. 

Having  two  vaccine  cica- 
trices. 

Having  three  vaccine  cica- 
trices. 

Having  four  or  more  vac- 
cine cicatrices. 


Unvaccinated 


25'5 

9-2 
6-0 
3-G 
1-1 


37'E 


1852-07. 


40-3 

14-8 
8-7 
3-7 
1-9 


35-7 


Per-centage  of 
Deaths  in  eaeh 
Class  respectively ; 
corrected.* 


1830-51.  1852-07 


21-7 

7-0 
4-13 
1*8 
0-7 


35-5 


39-4 
13-8 

;7-7 

3'0 
0'9 


3V9 


*  The  terms  uncorrected  and  corrected  are  used  to  signify  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  those,  fatal'  cases  of  small-pox  in  which  the 
patient  suffered  some  other  disease  superadded  to  the  small-pox. 


This  table  having  led  to  questions  by  Dr.  Collins 
(Questions  832-8  ;  on  page  44  of  the  Commission's  First 
Report)  respecting  the  significance  of  a  higher  fatality 
of  small-pox  at  the  Higbgate  Hospital  in  1852-67  than 
in  1836-51  among  all  classes  of  vaccinated. patients,  some 
further  consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  table,  and  of 
the  data  whereon  it  was  based,  seems  called  for.  As  to 
the  facts  of  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
maximum  difference  of  fatality  in  the  two  periods  is 
found  in  the  nominally  vaccinated,  class,  and  that  well  nigh 


the  minimum  difference  is  found  in  the  absolutely  unvac- 
cinated class.  The  fatality  of  small-pox  in  unvacci- 
nated patients  being  indeed  alike  in  both  periods,  where- 
as its  fatality  among  the  nominally  vaccinated  patients 
had  not  only  become  in  1852-67  almost  double  that  in 
1836-51,  but  had  come  also  to  exceed  that  of  the 
actually  unvaccinated.  Probably  the  key  to  the  whole 
of  the  observed  differences  of  fatality  in  the  several 
classes  in  the  two  periods  is  to  be  got  by  discovery  of  the 
meaning  of  the  greatly  enhanced  fatality  of  smalhpox 
among  the  nominally  vaccinated  in  1852-67.  Upon  this 
view  it  deserves  notice  that  the  nominally  vaccinated 
bore  to  the  total  vaccinated  a  very  different  ratio  in  the 
two  periods.  In  1836-51  the  nominally  vaccinated 
constituted  above  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  vaccinated 
class,  whereas  :  in  1852-67  they  had  become  less  than 
than  3  per  cent,  of  that  class.  (See  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1871,  at 
page  237,  Question  4122.)  And  in  this  fact  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  1852-67  this  nominally  vaccinated  class 
had  undergone  a  far  more  rigid  scrutiny  in  search  of 
marks  than  in  1836-51,  and  that  therefore  in  1852-67 
it  comprised  few  if  any.  persons  tvho  had  ever  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated.  If  it  could  be  thought  that  there 
was  in  1852-67  a  strict  scrutiny  of  the  above  sort  of 
the  nominally  vaccinated  class  the  reason  of  a  fatality 
therein  of  40  per  cent,  might  not  be  far  to  seek. 
For  the  residuum  after  scrutiny  would  be  likely  not 
merely  unvaccinated  persons,  but  unvaccinated  persons 
of  adult  age  among  whom  small-pox  is  always  excep- 
tionally fatal. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  exceptional  fatality  in  the 
nominally  vaccinated  class  in  1852-67,  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  brought  about  in  the  above  fashion,  and  let  us 
go  on  to  inquire  how  far  on  this  hypothesis  an  extra 
fatality  in  the  same  period  among  the  other  sub- 
divisions of  the  vaccinated  class,  becomes  canable  of 
explanation.  Obviously  a  process  by  which  the  nomi- 
nally (indefinitely)  vaccinated  class  could  become  less 
than  a  residuum  of  unvaccinated  patients,  cannot  but 
have  resulted  in  the  transfer  therefrom  to  the  definitely 
vaccinated  class  of  a  number  of  persons  whose  vaccina- 
tion marks  having  been  difficult  of  discovery  must 
needs  have  been  largely  of  indifferent  quality,  and 
among  whom,  therefore,  the  small-pox  from  which 
they  all  suffered  is  likely  to  have  proved  severe  and 
dangerous  to  life.  Accordingly,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  enhanced  fatality  in  1852-67,  as  compared  with 
1836-51,  among  the  definitely  vaccinated  class  should, 
if  the  facts  could  be  known,  be  found  mainly  among 
patients  presenting  "  indifferent"  vaccination. 

As  it  happens  the  facts  are  known  though  the  table 
I  have  read  does  not  take  account  of  the  circumstance. 

Marson  divided  his  definitely  vaccinated  class  of 
1836-51  (see  page  19  of  Sir  John  Simon's  "  Papers 
"  relating  to  the  History  and  Practice  of  Yaccination  ") 
into  patients  with  "good"  and  patients  with  "  indif- 
"  ferent "  vaccination  ;  he  further  sub-divided  accord- 
ing as  it  presented  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  cica- 
trices. And  similarly  he,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871, 
dealt  with  his  data  for  1852-67,  as  will  be  found  from 
the  Report  of  that  Committee,  page  237.  Here  are  the 
facts  in  question  for  each  period  embodied  in  two 
tables,  each  of  which  takes  account  separately  of  small- 
pox with,  and  of  small-pox  without,  "  superadded 
"  disease." 


Number 
of 
Scars. 

"With  inclusion  of  superadded  Disease. 

Good 
Vaccination. 

Indifferent 
Vaccination. 

Good  and 
Indifferent 
Vaccination 
together. 

1830-51. 

1852-07. 

1830-51. 

1852-07. 

1830-51. 

1852-07. 

One  scar 

J  5-7  ,. 

3-2 

13-8 

22*7 

9-2 

14-8 

Two  scars 

4-4 

1*8 

9-3 

13-5  '. 

e-o 

,  8*.7 

Three  scars  - 

3-7 

1*4 

3'4 

'  5-6;". 

.  3*6 

1  3*7 

Four  or  more  scars  - 

1-0 

0*9 

1*6 

3*1 

1*1 

1-9 

No  scars 

25*5 

40*3 

Superadded  Disease  excluded. 


Good 
Vaccination. 


1830-51.  1852-07. 


Indifferent 
Vaccination. 


1830-51.  1852-07 


Good  and 
Indifferent 
Vaccination 

together. 


1830-51.  1852-07 


4-2 
2*7 

ire 
i-o 


2*7 
1*4 
1*0 

o-i 


11*9 
7-3 
2-3 


21*4 
12-2 
4-8 
1-7 

"i  r 


7-0 
4-1 
1*8 
0-7 
21*7 


13'8 
7-7 
3-0 
0'9 

39*4 


 _ 
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1836-51. 


Disease  "  superadded  "  to  small-pox  included  among  cases  and  deaths,  and  included 
also  in  Rate  of  fatality. 


Disease  "superadded  "  to  small-pox  excluded  from  cases 
and  deaths,  and  excluded  also  from  rate  of  fatality. 


Small-pox  patients  having 

Good 
Vaccination. 

Indifferent 
Vaccination. 

Good  and 
indifferent  Vac- 
cination taken 
together. 

Good 
Vaccination. 

Indifferent 
Vaccination. 

Good  and 
indifferent  Vac- 
cination taken 
together. 

differing  amounts  of 
vaccination  thus : 

Fatalit 

(£ 
<3 

■3 

£ 

a* 

eath 

'eS 
"5 

« 

35 

(tali1 

S 

2 

O 

P 

O 

P 

fS 

o 

P 

O 

P 

P* 

O 

P 

O 

P 

03 

f£ 

One  scar  - 

768 

41 

5-7 

589 

81 

is;8 

1.357 

125 

9-2 

750 

32 

4-2 

577 

69 

11*9 

1,333 

101 

7-6 

Two  scars  -        -        -  - 

60S 

27 

4'4 

280 

26 

9-3 

888 

53 

6-0 

597 

16 

2-7 

274 

20 

7-3 

871 

36 

4-1 

Three  scars  ... 

187 

7 

3-7 

87 

3 

3-4 

274 

10 

3-6 

183 

3 

1-6 

86 

2 

2-3 

269 

5 

1'8 

Four  or  more  scars 

202 

2 

1-0 

66 

1 

1-5 

268 

3 

1*1 

202 

2 

VO 

65 

207 

2 

0-7 

No  scars  -        -        -  - 

290 

74 

25-5 

276 

60 

21-7 

JHr.  J.  C*. 
3fc  Vail,  ML. 
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1852-67. 


Disease  "  superadded"  to  Small-pc-  included  among  Cases  and  Deaths,  and  included 
also  in  Rate  of  Fatality. 

Disease  "  superadded  "  to  Small-pox  excluded  from  Cases 
and  Deaths,  and  excluded  also  from  Rates  of  Fatality. 

Small-pox  Patients  having 
differing  Amounts  of 
Vaccination,  thus : 

Good 
Vaccination. 

Indifferent 
Vaccination. 

Good  and 
Indifferent  Vac- 
cination taken 
together. 

Good 
Vaccination. 

Indifferent 
Vaccination. 

Good  and 
Indifferent  Vac- 
cination taken 
together. 

Cases. 

Deaths, 

"3 

"3 
PN 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Fatality. 

Cases, 

Deaths. 

Fatality, 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Fatality. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Fatality. 

<£ 

03 

Deaths. 

Fatality. 

One  scar  - 

1,059 

34 

3-2 

1,555 

353 

28-7 

2,614 

387 

14-8 

1,054 

29 

2-7 

1,530 

328 

21 -4 

2,584 

357 

13-8 

Two  scars  ... 

1,306 

24 

1-8 

1,866 

252 

13-5 

3,172 

276 

8-7 

1,300 

18 

1-4 

1,838 

224 

12-2 

3,138 

242 

7'7 

Three  scars      «.        -  . 

992 

14 

1-4 

1,161 

65 

5-6 

2,153 

79 

3-7 

98S 

10 

ro 

1,151 

55 

4-8 

2,139 

05 

3-0 

Four  or  more  scars 

1,263 

11 

0-9 

1,196 

37 

3'1 

2,459 

48 

1-9 

1,253 

1 

o-i 

1,179 

20 

1-7 

2,432 

21 

o-y 

No  scars  -        -        -  - 

263 

106 

40-3 

259 

102 

39-4 

From  the  above  tables  it  is  seen  as  regards  definite  vac- 
cination that  the  whole  of  the  extra  fatality  of  1852-67 
has  fallen  on  the  "indifferently"  vaccinated;  and 
further,  that  in  this  period,  among  patients  possessing 
"  good"  vaccination,  the  fatality  of  small-pox  was  even 
less  than  it  had  been  in  1836-51.  These  contrasts  of 
fatality  are  for  convenience  of  reference  exhibited  side 
by  side  in  the  first  table,  which  shows  the  different 
fatallity  in  1836-51  and  1852-67  of  small-pox  at  the 
Highgate  Hospital  according  as  the  patients  presented 
like  amounts  of  "good"  and  "indifferent"  vaccina- 
tion. 

25.859.  (Dr.  Collins.)  As  you  have  paid  considerable 
attention  apparently  to  the  tables  of  Marson,  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  noticed  what  is 
very  striking,  that  in  correcting  his  tables  for  the 
death-rates,  out  of  1,043  unvaccinated  deaths  he 
deducts  37  from  super-added  disease  which  is  only 
3'5  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  whereas  in  the  vaccinated 
with  790  deaths,  he  deducts  105  from  superadded 
disease,  or  13*2  per  cent,  of  the  total? — I  have  not 
observed  that  particularly,  but  the  facts  bere  are  given 
both  with  and  without  superadded  disease. 

25.860.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  which 
is  borne  out  apparently  by  your  tables,  that  the 
number  of  deaths  from  superadded  disease  deducted, 
increases  with  the  number  of  cicatrices  ;  so  that  while 
with  one  cicatrix  Marson  deducts  5  out  of  34,  with 
four  cicatrices  he  deducts  10  out  of  11;  in  the  former 
case  14'7  per  cent,  are  deaths  from  superadded  disease, 
whereas  in  the  vaccinated  with  four  good  marks 
90'9  per  cent,  are  due  to  superadded  disease  ? — I  fancy 
that  must  be  merely  a  coincidence,  because  if  you 
take  the  average  age  of  these  cases,  and  the  length 
of  time  since  their  vaccination,  I  do  not  see  at  all 
how  there  could  be  any  causal  connexion  between 
the   existence  of  four  vaccination  scars  on  the  arm 


and  superadded  disease  that  came  on  in  connexion  with 
an  attack  of  small-pox,  say,  in  adult  life  afterwards. 

25.861.  But  he  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think, 
deduct  10  out  11  deaths  with  four  good  marks  for 
superadded  disease  ?  —  On  such  a  very  small  basis 
of  figures  as  that,  with  regard  to  Marson's  work, 
no  opinion  can  be  founded  indicating  that  the  four 
marks  have  any  possible  connexion  with  the  presence 
of  superadded  disease,  but  if  such  a  question  as  that 
is  to  be  raised  the  reply  would  necessitate  going  to 
other  large  groups  of  statistics  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  any  similar  relationship  existed. 

25.862.  It  may  be  as  you  suggest  a  coincidence, 
but  it  strikes  me  as  remarkable  that  it  is  a  coincidence 
that  tends  all  in  the  same  direction,  that  the  greater 
number  there  are  of  cicatrices  the  greater  the  number 
of  deaths  from  superadded  disease  to  be  deducted  ? — 
If  that  involved  anything  at  all,  would  it  not  involve 
a  thesis  of  this  kind, — that  an  infantile  vaccination 
which  consisted  of  four  vaccination  vesicles,  which 
healed  up  and  left  good  marks,  and  left  no  evil  effects 
of  any  kind,  should  in  some  mysterious  way,  20  years 
afterwards,  induce  the  person  when  he  took  variola 
to  have  some  disease  superadded  to  that  variola  ?  That 
seems  to  be  what  the  thesis  amounts  to,  and,  I  think, 
it  is  a  thesis  the  mere  statement  of  which  is  enough  to 
answer  it. 

25.863.  Do  you  think  that  another  explanation  might 
be  a  bias  in  the  author's  mind  !J — In  regard  to  the  setting 
down  of  superadded  disease  as  the  cause  of  deatli  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  bias  exists  more  or  less  in 
every  human  mind,  but  I  think  that  Marson  has  done 
very  fairly  by  his  own  bias  in  giving  you  the  table 
in  both  ways,  both  with  and  without  the  superadded 
disease,  so  that  you  are  able  to  measure  the  bias,  and 
it  you  think  there  is  any  bias  you  can  leave  out  the 
suner-added  disease  altogether  and  take  the  other  taulr- 
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Mr.  J.  C.  25,864.  I  notice  in  answer  to  Question  4119  in  his 
McVail,  M.D.  evidence  in  1871,  ho  stated  that  there  were  10  cases 

  that  he  had  no  particulars  of,  hut  that  as  they  recovered 

22  Feb.  1893.    they  were  probably  all  vaccinated? — That  would  be  a 

  natural  inference  from   a  lengthened  experience  in 

small-pox  hospitals.  1  think  if  yon  Lake  Dr.  Russell  of 
Glasgow,  or  any  man  with  a  large  experience  in  a  small- 
pox hospital,  the  natural  inference  which  would  be 
formed  in  his  mind  would  be  the  same. 

25.865.  The  unvaccinated  mortality,  I  think,  is  given 
as  37  per  cent.,  is  it  not? — 37"5  in  the  earlier  period  of 
1836  to  1851,  and  35"7  in  the  later  period  ?— Yes. 

25.866.  Can  you  point  to  any  evidence  on  a  large 
scale  of  a  mortality  of  that  amount  in  pre-vaccination 
times  ? — I  did  bring  a  note  with  me  somewhere  regard- 
ing one  or  two  statements  of  fatality— that  De  la  Con- 
damine  and  other  writers  report — that  in  Rome  in  1754 
a  highly  malignant  small-pox  raged,  and  that  4;000  died 
of  the  disease  ;  that  one  out  of  three  were  said  to  be  the 
victims  of  its  malign  infection,  and  about  12,000 
underwent  the  disease. 

25.867.  One  out  of  three  were  attacked  ?  —  Tes, 
12,000  cases  and  4,000  deaths. 

25.868.  That  would  be  33  per  cent,  then ;  that  does 
not  answer  my  question.  That  would  be  33  per  cent., 
and  the  per-centage  here  is  37'5  in  the  earlier  and  35'7 
in  the  later  period  ? — No,  it  is  within  3  per  cent,  of  it. 

25.869.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  there  not 
some  records  in  small-pox  times  of  an  epidemic  in 
which  there  is  a  mortality  of  50  per  cent,  quoted  by  ono 
of  the  small-pox  writers  ? — Yes,  in  Sinclair's  "  Statis- 
"  tical  Account  of  Scotland  "  he  stated  that  at  Blackford, 
in  Perth,  the  disease  proved  fatal  to  1  out  of  every 
3 ;  that  at  Applecross,  in  Eoss,  in  the  year  1789, 
only  1  out  of  13  recovered ;  and  that  at  East  Kilbride, 
in  Lanarkshire,  in  1789,  only  13  in  32  recovered;  and 
Shoolbred,  in  his  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Inoculation 
in  Bengal,  in  1803,  says,  at  page  19,  that  the  mortality 
of  small-pox  in  India  has  been  estimated  at  1  in  3. 

25.870.  There  are  some  cases  of  Andrews',  I  mean 
quoted  by  Baker,  of  a  mortality  of  over  50  per  cent.  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  cases ;  but 
there  are  resords  like  that  here  and  there  through  the 
literature. 

25.871.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Apparently  foreign  ? — "Well, 
Perth  is  not  foreign. 

25.872.  You  have  in  the  c'ourse  of  your  evidence  pro- 
duced many  instances  of  fatalities  of  18  per  cent,  and 
thereabouts ;  the  great  majority  apparently  of  the 
references  you  have  given  have  been  about  18  per  cent. 
Can  you  proditce  any  large  figures  in  England  in  which 
the  mortality  of  unvaccinated  in  pre-vaccination  times 
was  anything  like  37'5  per  cent.  P — I  do  not  recollect 
any  such  figures  at  this  moment.  The  mortality  in  the 
Small-pox  Hospital  in  the  last  period  of  the  last  century — • 
the  last  25  years  of  last  century — was  something  con- 
siderable; 32  per  cent,  it  is  given  as  at  that  time.  In 
going  into  that  subject  before  I  stated  that  all  com- 
parisons of  gross  fatality  were  practically  valueless  ; 
that  you  had  to  take  the  age-periods  one  by  one  and 
compare  them  ;  because  it  entirely  depended  upon  the 
age  distribution  of  the  total  cases  involved. 

25.873.  As  regards  the  higher  mortality  in  the  end  of 
last  century,  have  you  noticed  a  statement  that  Marson 
made  in  answer  to  Question  4147,  "  We  have  not  had 
"  so  much  superadded  disease  at  Ilighgate  as  we  have 
"  had  at  Battle  Bridge.  In  the  first  place,  that  was  a 
"  very  bad  locality,  and  in  the  next  place  the  hospital, 
"  though  very  good  externally,  was  internally  very 
"  injudiciously  arranged  ?  " — That  is  so. 

25.874.  On  the  last  day  after  I  had  left  the  room,  you 
mentioned  again  the  question  of  the  influence  of  inocu- 
lation at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  that  to  some 
extent  the  question  of  its  partial  discontinuance  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  was  a  partial  explanation  of 
some  part  of  the  fall  of  small-pox  mortality  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  matter  in  your  mind  was  left  in  doubt  ? — Yes. 

25,375.  Do  you  think  that  the  partial  rejilacement  of 
inoculation  by  vaccination  had  no  effect  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  small-pox  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  ? — 
That  would,  of  course,  be  simply  expressing  a  different 
opinion — that  it  is  not  in  doubt.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is 
in  doubt ;  that  is  how  I  put  it  simply.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  inoculation  in  the  last  cen- 
tury did  more  good  or  harm.  It  did  both ;  and  the 
question  is  which  did  it  do  more  of. 


25.876.  "Would  not  the  question  of  its  doing  any 
amount  of  good  by  way  of  reducing  the  fatality  in  those 
who  had  been  inoculated  depend  largely  upon  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  been  practised  ? — To  some  extent  it 
would. 

25.877.  So  that  its  partial  practice  might  be  more 
deleterious  than  its  universal  practice  ? — -Undoubtedly. 

25.878.  Do  you  happen  to  have  noticed  a  letter  from 
Jenner  to  Lettson  in  1807,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
having  solicited  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Percival,  "with  the  sole  view  of  inquiring  whether 
"  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  give  a  check 
"  to  the  licentious  manner  in  which  small-pox  in- 
"  oculation  at  this  time  was  conducted  in  the  Met.ro- 
"  polis.  I  instanced  the  mortality  it  occasioned  in  lan- 
"  guage  as  forcible  as  I  could  utter,  and  showed  him 
"  clearly  that  it  was  the  great  source  from,  which  the 
"  pest  was  disseminated  through  the  country  as  well  as 
"  through  the  town  "  ? — Yes,  that  was  Jenner's 
opinion ;  but  if,  leaving  the  opinion  aside,  you  look 
at  the  facts  that  are  obtainable  in  regard  to  small-pox 
in  the  last  century,  and  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
inoculation  on  it,  I  do  not  think  you  are  able  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  with  anything  approaching  certainty 
that  inoculation  increased  the  mortality  from  small- 
pox. Jenner  held  otherwise  ;  Guy  held  differently  from 
Jenner ;  and  I  think  Gregory  had  an  opinion  on  one 
side,  and  some  one  else  on  the  other. 

25.879.  But  the  question  to  which  I  was  directing 
your  attention  more  especially  was  not  so  much  as 
to  its  influence  in  increasing  small-pox  in  the  last 
century,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  partial  abandonment 
of  inoculation  being  partially  responsible  for  the  fall  in 
small-pox  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  ? — You 
asked  me  a  minute  ago  whether  the  influence  of  in- 
oculation did  or  did  not  depend  upon  the  extent  of  its  use, 
you  said,  in  effect,  "  If  inoculation  is  used  universally, 
"  would  it  not  tend  to  prevent  small-pox,  and  if  it  is 
"  used  partially,  would  it  not  tend  to  spread  it?" 
Now  you  suggest  that  its  being  used  less  in  the  time 
of  J enner,  would  tend  to  prevent  small-pox,  which  is 
exactly  the  opposite.  If  it  were  less  used  in  the  time  of 
Jenner  after  the  begiuning  of  the  century  on  your  own 
showing  it  would  tend  to  increase  small-pox. 

25.880.  I  asked  merely  for  information,  I  suggest 
nothing  to  you.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
your  opinion  would  agree  with  that  of  Marson  in 
answer  to  Question  4648.  He  was  asked,  "  Do  you  not 
' '  think  that  the  lessor  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the 
"  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  may  have  been 
"  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  discontinuance  of  inocu- 
"  lation,  rather  than  to  the  practice  of  vaccination?  " 
and  he  replied,  "  Very  likely  it  was,  because  it  was 
"  found  that  inoculation  unfortunately  spread  the 
"  disease,  and  that  after  the  introduction  of  inocula- 
"  tion  there  was  a  greater  mortality  from  small-pox  in 
"  the  country  than  there  was  before.  The  means  of 
"  inoculating  could  be  readily  sent  about  the  country 
"  in  a  letter,  and  they  could  start  at  anywhere,  and  the 
"  inoculated  case  was  just  as  infectious  as  a  natural 
"  case  of  small-pox,  and  sometimes  it  killed  persons. 
"  I  knew  a  lady  some  years  ago  of  the  name  of  Holmes, 
"  from  Norfolk,  who  lost  three  children  from  inocula- 
"  tion  "  ? — You  see  you  have  Marson's  opinion  on  one 
side,  and  you  have  his  predecessor  Gregory's  opinion 
on  the  other  side.  You  quote  Marson,  and  I  can  quote 
Gregory  ;  and  the  result  is,  as  I  say,  that  you  are  not 
able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the  point. 

25.881.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  quoted  from  com- 
munications in  Sinclair's  book  P — Yes.  In  Scotland 
evidently  the  contemporary  opinion  very  strongly  was 
that  inoculation  did  check  the  prevalence  of  small-pox, 
that  it  had  a  very  decided  influence,  because  it  in- 
creased the  population. 

25.882.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  if  inocula- 
tion were  practised  now  on  out-patients  of  a  hospital 
in  London  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  spreading 
small-pox  ? — I  think  that  inoculation  practised  now  in 
that  way  would  very  likely  have  the  effect  of  spreading 
small-pox,  simply  because  it  would  be  practised  on  so 
very  slight  a  scale  ;  and  that  therefore  in  Jenner's  time, 
when  inoculation  was  decreasing,  very  likely,  the  small- 
pox was  increased  by  this  practice.  I  quite  see  that  if 
inoculation  was  practised  universally,  it  would  di- 
minish small-pox ;  but  that  if  it  were  practised  only 
on  one  person  in  a  hundred  it  might  possibly  increase 
small  pox  ;  and  the  decrease  of  inoculation  in  Jenner's 
time  was  a  very  good  reason  for  thinking  that,  instead 
of  the  diminution  of  small-pox  at  that  time  being  due 
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to  the  decrease  of  inoculation,  it  was  hindered  by  the 
inoculation,  which  did  remain,  because  it  was  not  ex- 
tensive enough. 

25,883.  Would  not  the  giving  up  of  the  practice  of 
inoculating  the  out-patients  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital 
then  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  source  of 
spreading  small-pox  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
per-centage  that  practice  bore  to  the  total  inoculation 
in  London  as  a  whole.  If  it  had  a  very  considerable 
bearing,  if  say  two  persons  in  a  hundred  in  London 
were  being  inoculated,  and  one  half  of  them  were  being 
done  at  the  hospital,  then  it  would  probably  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  that  half  were  stopped. 

25  884.  Then  would  not  the  complete  replacement 
of  inoculation  by  vaccination  have  an  undoubted  effect, 
apart  from  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination,  in 
diminishing  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  ? — Yes,  com- 
plete replacement  as  compared  with  such  prevalence  of 
inoculation  as  would  be  certain  to  spread  the  disease  ; 
but  not  its  complete  replacement,  as  compared  with 
universal  inoculation. 

25.885.  Was  it  ever  universal  in  London  as  in  the 
latter  sense  ? — I  am  not  aware.  You  see  there  again 
you  have  just  the  opinion  of  Gregory,  who  was  nearer 
the  times,  and  had  a  better  knowledge  of  them,  and 
who  knowing  London  and  knowing  small-pox,  formed 
the  opinion  that  it  had  lessened  small -pox  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  you  have  the  opinion  of  Marson  in  the  very 
opposite  sense.    I  am  not  able  to  judge  between  them. 

25.886.  Do  you  think  that,  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  repealing, the  Act  of  1840  which  makes  it  penal 
to  inocnlate  with  small-pox  ? — I  think  that  in  one  sense 
I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the  Act  repealed. 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  legal  to  take  a  dozen  uu- 
vaccinated  children  and  a  dozen  vaccinated  children, 
and  put  small-pox  into  them,  and  see  the  comparative 
effects  in  them  ;  putting  one  dozen  along  one  side  of  a 
ward,  and  the  other  dozen  along  the  other  side.  I 
think  that  would  go  to  solve  a  great  many  questions  at 
the  present  time. 

25.887.  No  doubt  that  would  be  a  valuable  method 
of  testing  the  value  of  lymph  ;  but  do  you  think  it 
would  be  valuable  as  regirds  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox ? — I  think  one  would  take  a  standard  source  of 
lymph,  such  as  we  know  about;  I  do  not  think  we 
need  any  further  test  of  that.  I  think  its  introduction 
to  a  small  extent  in  such  a  way  would  have  the  effect 
of  spreading  small-pox.  I  think  its  universal  intro- 
duction would  prevent  small-pox,  the  same  as  universal 
vaccination  would  do. 

25.888.  Is  it  not  the  experience  in  India,  and  with 
the  French  in  Algeria,  that  practically  iuoculatiun  is 
largely  responsible  for  spreading  small-pox  at  the 
present  time  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

25.889.  Has  not  your  reading  extended  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — No. 

25.890.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  thought  it 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  mark,  to  insure 
the  use  of  good  lymph  in  skilful  hands  ? — No,  not  to 
obtain  a  good  mark,  but  to  get  a  very  large  per-centage 
of  success.  Dr.  Cory,  in  a  paper  he  has  published,  goes 
into  that  in  great  detail,  and  gives  a  statement  of  facts 
as  to  his  insertion  success. 

25.891.  Then  the  goodness  of  the  scars  does  not 
wholly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  lymph  and  the 
mode  of  vaccination  ? — I  should  think  not  wholly. 

25.892.  (Chairman.)  But  as  a  general  rule  that  would 
be  a  good  test  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  it  would  be  the  excep- 
tion that  a  thoroughly  competent  vaccinator,  wanting 
to  make  a  good  mark  and  using  fresh  lymph  of  a  good 
stock,  would  fail. 

25.893.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  put  your  experience 
against  that  of  Cory  on  that  point  r — No. 

25.894.  In  answer  to  Question  4706,  "  Do  you  think 
"  it  is  possible  as  a  practical  vaccinator  to  secure 
"  similar  or  almost  identical  cicatrices  upon  every 
"  person?''  he  said,  "  No.  the  cicatrices  vary  ira- 
"  mensely.  (Q.)  As  the  result  of  inoculation  with 
"  ihe  sane  lymph  F — (A.)  Yes.  in  different  persons. 
"  (Q.  I  Could  you  give  us  any  further  infoimatioii  upon 
"  lhat  subjtct ;  in  what  way  do  they  vary  ? — (A.)  Some 
"  of  them  are  foveated,  some  of  them  are  plain,  some 
"  of  them  are  puckered.    Where  the  inflammation  has 

been  great  you  get  a  pucker  cicatrix  ;  where  the  in- 
"  tiammation  has  not  been  so  extern  ire  you  get  a  foveated 
*  scar  ''  ? — I  do  not  think  lhat  anyone  has  so  good  a 
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right  to  have  his  opinion  on  that  subject  listened  to  as  ^-'/v?'"> 
Cory.    I  would  entirely  subordinate  my  opinion  to  his.   McVatl,  «■  ■'• 

25.895.  Then  badness  of  scar  may  not  mean  vaccina-    oo  Ych.  189.'i. 

tion  badly  done 't — Taking  some  of  these  definitions  of  

Cory,  as  meaning  badness  of  scar. 

25.896.  Would  not  this  variation  of  scar,  in  the  same 
vaccinator's  hands,  and  with  the  same  lymph,  indicate 
tha1",  the  resulting  scar  depends  largely  upon  the  patient's 
constitution  or  skin  ? — I  do  not  think  Dr.  Cory  there 
indicates  how  largely  these  differences  prevailed;  be 
says  that  there  are  great  differences.  In  what  you 
have  read,  I  do  not  catch  that  he  states  any  different 
per-centages  of  regularity  in  any  particular  per-centage 
of  cases. 

25.897.  "  Vary  immensely  "  wore  the  words  he  us.;d, 
especially  with  regard  to  plain  and  foveated  marks  ? — 
I  would  take  it  that  a  plain  mark  is  not  so  satisfactory 
as  a  foveated  mark. 

25.898.  That  is  generally  understood,  is  it  not  P — Yes 
general  experience  indicates  that. 

25.899.  Would  that  not  suggest  that  the  character  of 
the  scar  must  largely  depend  upon  other  factors  than 
the  nature  of  the  lymph  and  the  mode  of  vaccination  ? 
— It  would  have  been  better  if  Dr.  Cory  had  mentioned 
there,  say  in  a  thousand  cases  how  many  plain  scars  ho 
got,  and  how  many  foveated  scars,  and  then  you  would 
be  able  to  measure  better  than  by  a  statement 
covered  by  so  large  a  word  as  the  word  "  largely."  I 
do  not  know  what  the  word  "  largely  "  covers,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  but  Cory  could  explain  it. 

25.900.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Would  not  the  difference 
between  foveation  and  plainness  of  surface  depend 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  destruction  of  skin  that 
would  follow  upon  the  insertion  of  the  lymph,  and 
might  not,  therefore,  a  plain  mark  be  just  as  satisfactory 
in  the  sense  of  implying  protection  as  a  foveated  one  ? — 
That,  of  course,  would  require  to  be  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence which  could  only  be  possessed  by  a  physician  to  a 
large  small-pox  hospital,  'where  he  was  in  a  position  to 
see  a  great  many  foveated  scars  and  a  great  many  plain 
ones,  and  to  see  the  relative  characters  of  the  small-pox 
that  followed  them.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  this 
country  "  foveated  "  is  understood  to  be  almost  an  equi- 
valent term  to  "  good,"  and  a  plain  scar  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  good  one.  I  never  myself  have  had  enough 
experience  to  be  able  to  see  why  the  difference  should 
exist  in  that  shape. 

25.901.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  the  foveated  scar  is 
the  scar  that  commonly  follows  upon  effective  vaccina- 
tion, and  is  a  scar  that  indicates  that  effective  vac- 
cination has  taken  place,  but  the  other  scar  is  such  a  one 
as  might  arise  from  other  causes ;  still  its  presence  would 
mean  not  necessarily  that  the  patient  had  not  been 
vaccinated  with  equally  good  lymph  and  equally  effec- 
tively, but  simply  that  the  scar  is  not  a  characteristic, 
and  does  not  indicate  its  source? — I  see  your  point,  and 
that  might  be  held  to  answer  the  question  so  far. 

25.902.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  read  the  report  of 
the  Vaccination  Committee  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society  of  1885-6  ?— Yes. 

25.903.  Did  you  happen  to  notice  the  statement  at 
page  161  that  there  was  no  great  difference  of  protec- 
tive value  between  one  and  many  scars  ot  good  vacci- 
nation ? — Is  that  in  the  length  of  protection,  or  in 
the  protection  against  attack  or  against  death  ? 

25.904.  As  a  measure  against  fatality  ? — Against 
death.  I  have  read  the  paper,  but  I  have  not  in  my 
mind  the  points  raised  in  it. 

25.905.  You  have  yourself  quoted  Dr.  Gregory 
several  times  ? — Yes. 

25.906.  Are  you  aware  that  he  maintained  the  oppo- 
site opinion  to  that  of  Mr.  Marson  as  to  being  able  to 
gauge  the  degree  of  protection  by  the  character  of  the 
cicatrix  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  his  views  on  the 
point.  Marson  counted  a  great  deal  more  on  the  area, 
did  he  not,  than  on  the  characttr,  the  number  and  the 
area,  rather  than  the  character  as  between  foveation 
and  plainness  ? 

25.907.  Are  you  aware  that  Gregory  stated  that  thS 
cicatrix  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  test  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  body  acquired  the  anti-variolous 
power  ? — No  doubt  he  said  so,  if  you  say  so. 

25,9C8.  Would  not  that  leave  the  scar  question  in 
doubt,  as  you  seem  to  suggest  the  conflict  of  opinirn 
left  the  question  of  the  protection  of  vaccination  in 
doubt  ? — Is  that  Dr.  Gregory  against  the  world  in  thia 
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Mr  J.  C.  case  P  Are  there  more  than  Gregory  P  How  do  the 
McVai!,M.D.    other  opinions  stand  in  that  matter  P    Dr.  Gregory's  is 

  a  very  valuable  opinion  on  any  of  these  subjects. 

22  Feb.  1893.  25,903.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Pro- 
fessor Crookshank's  evidence  ;  have  you  noticed  the 
points  that  he  brought  before  the  Commission  (Ques- 
tions 11,892-11,898)  with  regard  to  the  variety  of  scars, 
and  that  he  put  in  a  table  some  70  different  scars,  and 
quoted  authorities  as  showing  that  the  character  of  the 
cicatrix  indicated  in  no  way  the  protective  power? — 
I  have  not  seen  any  such  plate  in  connexion  with  the 
proofs  I  have  seen  myself. 

25.910.  I  am  only  anxious  to  know  whether  in  your 
extensive  reading  you  have  come  across  evidence  in  the 
opposite  sense  of  Marson's  which  you  have  not  brought 
before  tb.6  Commission  ? — No,  I  may  say  myself  that,  so 
far  as  my  reading  goes,  it  leads  me  personally  to  attach 
more  importance  to  area  than  to  character  of  scar ; 
more  importance  to  quantity  than  to  quality. 

25.911.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  John  Simon,  that  the 
vaccinated  are  protected  against  small-pox  because  they 
have  in  fact  had  it  P — Yes,  in  a  degree  I  agree  with  him 
that  that  is  the  nature  of  their  protection. 

25.912.  You  also  told  me,  I  think,  that  small-pox  was 
no  protection  against  vaccination  ? — Against  local  ap- 
pearances similar  to  those  of  vaccination  ;  but  whether 
these  local  appearances  are  comparable  merely  to  local 
variola,  or  constitutional  variola,  is  a  point  that  further 
light  is  required  on. 

25.913.  You  told  me,  I  think,  at  Question  24,894;  that 
the  measure  of  the  protection  of  inoculation  against 
subsequent  small-pox  was  the  amount  of  the  eruption 
on  the  skin ;  that  that  was  the  only  measure  of  it  ? — 
And  the  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  absence  or 
presence  of  fever. 

25.914.  Then  how  are  we  to  regard  the  protective 
character  of  vaccination  as  being  of  the  nature  of  that 
of  previous  small-pox  or  inoculation  ? — Vaccinia  is  not 
a  disease  which  is  characterised  at  all  regularly  or 
frequently  by  eruption ;  and  the  measure  of  its  pro- 
tection is  not  to  be  the  presence  or  absence  of  eruption. 
It  is  not  an  eruptive  form  of  variolous  disease,  it  is  a 
non-eruptive  form.  Very  exceptionally  there  is  an  erup- 
tion showing  a  kind  of  cousinship,  possibly,  to  the 
variolous  disease  as  it  appears  in  the  human  being  ;  but 
the  measure  is  not  at  all  the  same. 

25.915.  Then  I  understand  you  that  vaccinia  and 
variola  are  essentially  the  same  ;  that  variola  will  not 
protect  against  vaccinia,  or,  at  any  rate  the  local  mani- 
festations of  it ;  that  variola  can  be  inoculated  upon 
man  ;  that  the  amount  of  its  protection  against  itself  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  eruption  it  produces  ; 
and  that  vaccinia  produces  no  eruption  upon  man.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  how  we  are  to  gauge  its  pro- 
tective influence  ? — You  gauge  it  by  the  test  that  Jenner 
bad,  by  the  test  of  experience.  The  protective  influ- 
ence of  vaccinia  was   discovered  by  Jenner  simply 


through  the  experience  of  the  dairy  counties,  through 
the  experience  of  milkmaids  and  of  farmers,  and  through 
the  experience  of  medical  men.  They  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  general  eruption  of  variola  in  the  inoculated 
cases ;  and  their  experience  has  been  confirmed  from 
that  time  until  now.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  believe 
in  vaccination. 

25.916.  Then  the  only  test  of  the  vaccination  protec- 
tion is  that  a  vaccinated  person  does  not  afterwards 
take  small-pox  ? — Prom  our  experience  we  have  gained 
information  that  leads  us  to  be  able  to  prophesy  very 
surely,  independently  of  waiting  for  the  after- 
effect. We  know  that  persons  vaccinated  in  four  places 
are  better  protected  than  persons  vaccinated  in  one 
place ;  that  a  large  area  is  better  than  a  small  area;  and 
tnat  fresh  lymph  is  better  than  stored  lymph,  and  so 
on ;  and  we  need  have  little  hesitation  in  prophesying 
regarding  a  child  that  is  well  vaccinated  in  four  places 
by  lymph  taken  directly  on  the  eighth  day  and  from  an 
arm  with  a  typical  Jennerian  vesicle. 

25.917.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  In  not  the  febrile  disturb- 
ance of  the  child  during  vaccination  and  important 
consideration : — That  is  what  I  was  saying  would  be  of 
very  great  importance  if  a  large  enough  number  of  ex- 
periments could  be  made. 

25.918.  Could  it  be  experimentally  tested  by  a  ther- 
mometer usefully  ? — I  think  so. 

25.919.  Are  you  aware  whether  a  large  number  of 
such  experiments  have  been  made  ? — I  do  not  know. 

25.920.  (Mr.  Dugclale.)  I  understood  you  to  advocate 
registration  of  the  unvaccinated  with  the  payment  of  a 
fee,  enforceable  by  a  fine  P — No  ;  not  at  all. 

25.921.  I  was  just  going  to  follow  that  up  by  asking 
you  whether  you  think  that  the  payment  of  a  small 
bounty  on  vaccination  would  be  likely  to  have  more 
encouragement  P — I  was  merely  answering  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

25.922.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  of  a 
small  bounty  on  vaccination;  do  you  think  that  it 
would  have  an  encouraging  effect,  instead  of  fines  and 
fees  P — I  do  not  think  that  any  man  with  any  conscien- 
tious objections  to  vaccination  ought  to  be  influenced 
by  the  offer  of  half-a-crown. 

25.923.  I  am  not  thinking  of  those  with  conscientious 
objections ;  I  am  thinking  of  the  large  class  of  the 
careless,  that  you  have  mentioned,  whom  you  thought 
the  registration  might  influence  ? — It  happens  that  in 
one  of  the  districts  of  Stirlingshire  in  the  meantime," 
where  there  are  a  number  of  navvies  working  on  a  rail- 
way, that  we  are  giving  them  half-a-crown  when  they 
submit  to  be  re-vaccinated. 

25.924.  It  is  not,  of  course,  likely  that  those  with 
conscientious  objections  would  come  in  on  any  terms, 
but  do  you  think  that  the  careless  might  be  brought  in 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  bounty  ? — They  might. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Bret  Inge,  Secretary. 


Mr.  German  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.,  examined. 


25.925.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Director  of 
the  Kesearch  Laboratories  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — I  am. 

25.926.  A  great  many  of  the  researches  carried  on 
there  are,  I  believe,  bacteriological? — A  considerable 
number  of  them. 

25.927.  I  think  the  Commission  would  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  give  the  result  of  any  bacteriological 
observations  that  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  sup- 
posed protection  from  small-pox  by  vaccination  P — The 
general  observations  in  connexion  with  protection 
produced  artificially  are  those  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  principally.  First  of  all  taking  those  on  which 
we  have  recently  been  engaged,  I  may  mention  those 
in  regard  to  cholera,  of  which  1  have  here  some  notes, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  the  Commission,  as  we 
have  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  fixed  virus,  a  most 
important  question  in  connexion  with  vaccination,  and 
also  with  the  intensification  of  the  effect  produced  by 
vaccine. 

25.928.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  are  using  the 
term  "  vaccine  "  now  in  the  general  sense,  are  you  not  P 
—  Yes. 

25.929.  Not  as  having  reference  to  the  particular 
malady  "  vaccinia  "  p — No. 

25.930.  But  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  being  the 
form  in  which  you  give  the  modified  virus,  in  order  to 
produce  protection  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  might  speak  of  it 
as  a  protective  vaccine,  as  a  general  term  arising  out  of 
a  system  of  inoculation  with  the  vaccinia  which  is  now 
employed  so  generally. 

25.931.  You  speak  of  the  vaccine  of  cholera,  the 
vaccine  of  anthrax,  and  the  vaccine  of  this  or  that  P — 
Yes. 

25.932.  (Dr.  Collins.)  "  Vaccine  "  necessarily  implying 
that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  disease  against 
which  it  is  a  protection  ? — Yes  ;  it  is,  in  most  cases, 
derived  from  the  products  of  the  disease  ;  where  it  is 
not  we  will  specially  define  it.  In  the  case  of  cholera 
it  is  found  that  by  introducing  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity — the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig — virus 
cultivated  from  a  choleraic  patient  a  comparatively 
small  dose  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  the  animal. 
Then  it  was  found  that  by  cultivating  the  organism 
contained  in  the  virus  in  the  presence  of  oxygen — of 
air — in  an  artificial  medium,  it  became  so  modified 
that  when  introduced  in  very  much  larger  quantities  it 
produced  no  effect,  that  is  to  say,  it  produced  no  lethal 
effect  when  introduced  in  very  much  larger  quantities 
than  in  the  case  of  the  original  virus.  But  this  virus 
could  be  again  intensified, — the  virulence  of  this  virus 
could  be  increased — by  passing  it  through  a  succession 
of  guine  i  pigs.  So  that  first  of  all  there  was  a  virus 
which  if  taken  immediately  directly  from  the  animal 
would  produce  death ;  when  this  was  passed  through 
a  series  of  artificial  cultivations,  under  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  the  virulence  of  the  virus  was  so 
diminished  that  the  same  dose  of  poison  would  not 
cause  the  death  of  the   animal, — that  is  to  say,  the 


same  dose  that  originally  was  lethal.  Arising  out  of 
this  it  was  thought  that,  by  taking  the  modified  virus 
and  passing  it  through  au  animal  it  might  be 
possible  to  test  the  effect  of  the  more  virulent  matter 
on  a  partially  protected  animal.  This  was  done,  and 
it  was  found  that  after  the  modified  virus  had  been 
passed  through  an  animal,  the  animal  was  protected 
against  the  virulent  form ;  when  the  virulent  form 
had  been  passed  through  the  protected  animal  it  still 
remained  alive,  and  it  could  then  withstand  a  dose 
some  six,  eight,  or  sixteen  times  the  quantity  of  the 
virulent  ..material  that  had  before  proved  fatal.  In  this 
case  then  there  was  a  direct  protection  against  a  much 
larger  dose  of  the  poison  obtained  by  passing  two 
series  of  cholera  vaccine  material  through  the  animal  ; 
first  of  all  a  modified  virus  and  then  an  ordinary 
lethal  dose  of  the  virulent  form  which  protected  the 
animal  against  some  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  times  the 
former  lethal  dose. 

25.933.  (Chairman.)  How  was  that  first  dose  modi- 
fied?— By  cultivating  in  peptonised  beef  bouillon  over 
which  is  passed  a  continual  current  of  air,  and  making 
repeated  cultivations  from  the  24  hour  growths  for 
some  three,  four,  or  more  sets  of  generations  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  it  was  so  modified,  thnt  although  in  the 
first  instance  it  had  produced  very  serious  symptoms 
such  as  sloughing  ulceration  in  the  guinea  pig,  it 
might  now  be  inoculated  in  an  equal  quantity  without 
producing  any  of  these  marked  results.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  there  was  a  direct  modification  of  the 
organism  after  passing  through  a  very  few  generations, 
a  modification  easily  followed  ;  the  virus  was  so  modified 
that  it  protected  the  animal  against  the  violent  form. 

25.934.  And  you  regard  that  as,  if  not  parallel  with 
the  vaccination  Taccinia,  yet  at  least  illustrative  of  it  ? 
— As  illustrative  of  the  condition. 

25.935.  (Dr.  Collins.)  At  what  interval  of  time  after 
the  cholera  vaccination  did  you  inoculate  with  the 
strong  virus  ? — It  has  been  done  at  all  periods,  from 
about  four  days  up  to  four  and  a  half  months.  It  has 
not  been  in  use  longer  than  that  period,  but  the  animals 
are  certainly  protected  for  four  and  a  half  months. 

25.936.  Are  you  speaking  now  exclusively  of  your 
own  experiments  ? — Our  own  experiments  have  been 
going  on  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  you 
asked  me  at  what  interval  of  time  this  had  been  done  : 
Haffkine  told  me  that  he  had  animals  for  four  and  a 
half  months,  these  Le  had  inoculated  with  a  double 
dose  of  the  poison,  and  the  protective  power  was  still 
manifest. 

25.937.  At  what  time  within  your  own  experience 
have  you  found  the  inoculation  of  strong  virus  nega- 
tive ? — Three  weeks.  We  have  had  animals  protected 
about  24  days ;  that  is  since  our  experiments  begin. 

25.938.  When  you  speak  of  a  modification  of  the 
micro-organism,  does  that  imply  a  morphological 
modification  ? — Xot  any  that  we  can  distinguish. 

25.939.  It  is  simply  a  pathogenic  modification 
Yes. 

Z  2  2 


Mr. 
G.  S.  Wood- 
head,  M.l>. 
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G  S  Wood-       25,940.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Haffkinc  has  not 
head  MD      carried  on  his  experiments  for  much  more  than  four 
_J  '    '     or  five  months,  has  he  ? — Between  five  and  six  months. 

1  Mar.  1893.        25,941.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  had  failures 

 ; —      of  the  experiments  ? — Not  in  any  of  the  cases  that  I 

have  seen. 

25.942.  So  far  as  you  have  gone  there  is  protection  ? 
— ■■'The  results  have  been  absolutely  uniform  so  far. 

25.943.  And  have  Haffkine's  experiments  which  have 
continued  longer,  been  uniform  ? — Yes. 

25.944.  And  he  has  had  no  failures  ? — None,  except,  of 
course,  those  in  connexion  with  what  coidd  be  explained 
by  variable  experimental  conditions. 

25.945.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  They  are,  of 
course,  in  all  cases  guarded  by  control  experiments  ? 
— Yes,  in  all  cases. 

25.946.  I  understand  that  the  virus  itself  introduced 
into  an  unprotected  animal  produces  choleraic  symp- 
toms ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

25.947.  "With  discharge,  I  mean  from  the  alimentary 
canal  ? — With  discharge  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

25.948.  But  in  the  protected  animal,  the  virulent  virus 
produces  local  mischief  ? — It  certainly  produces  some 
local  mischief. 

25.949.  Inflammation,  that  is  to  say  ? — Quito  so. 

25.950.  Swelling  and  suppuration  ? — Yes,  or  rather 
some  oedema  in  most  cases. 

25.951.  But  not  the  distinct  choleraic  intestinal 
symptoms  ? — No. 

25.952.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understood  you  to  say,  that 
the  protected  animal  could  receive  six  times  the  quan- 
tity of  the  strong  poison  without  any  harmful  result  ? 
— 16  times  the  quantity  without  any  harmful  result. 

25.953.  May  I  ask  you,  is  the  cholera  virus  pro- 
portioned to  the  dose ;  is  the  result  proportioned  to 
the  dose  ? — Yes,  alwa}Ts  ;  with  both  the  modified  and 
the  unmodified  forms. 

25.954.  The  actual  numerical  quantity  ? — Yes. 

25.955.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  inoculation 
of  the  unprotected  guinea  pigs  with  virus  is  uniformly 
fatal  ? — Uniformly  fatal  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
given.  You  must  regulate  the  dose  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  animal.  If  you  give  a  small  dose  to  a 
large  animal  there  will  be  local  symptoms  and  the 
animal  will  recover.  If,  however,  you  proportion  the 
dose  to  the  weight  of  the  animal,  having  once  fixed  the 
fatal  dose,  it  is  fatal  in  every  case  where  the  animal 
is  unprotected. 

25.956.  Then  I  gather  that  you  would  be  able  to 
make  a  numerical  statement  of  the  proportion  between 
weight  and  dose  which  would  be  uniformly  fatal  in 
unprotected  animals  ? — Certainly. 

25.957.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  so  ? — This  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  degree  of  virulence  that  you  are 
able  to  obtain  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  number  of  guinea 
pigs  through  which  you  can  pass  your  virus.  The  virus 
is  "  exalted  "  until  a  certain  dose  is  fatal  in  eight  hours. 
To  obtain  this  result  you  cultivate  the  organisms  on  a 
fiat  surface  having  a  definite  area  ;  you  may  have  to 
inject  a  couple  of  these  areas  in  the  case  of  the  modified 
virus  to  produce  a  fatal  result  in  the  first  instance; 
but  after  a  time,  after  passing  the  organism  through 
so  many  guinea  pigs,  you  find  that  the  virus  becomes 
increased  in  intensity  until  a  sixth  of  the  area  of  the 
first  cultivation  from  this  exalted  virus,  will  kill  a 
guinea  pig.  If  you  find  that  a  sixth  kills  a  guinea  pig 
of  a  certain  weight  any  number  of  guinea  pigs  of  the 
same  weight  each  inoculated  with  a  sixth  of  the  same 
culture  will  succumb. 

25.958.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  with  the  strongDr 
vaccine  certain  inflammatory  local  results  appeared  r1 — 
Yes. 

25.959.  And  do  you  attribute  them  to  mixed  infection, 
or  to  the  pure  result  of  the  cholera  virus  ? — To  the 
chemical  poison  produced  by  the  virus.  There  is  a 
series  of  poisons,  corresponding  very  closely  to  those 
that  is  having  an  ammonia  base,  a  series  of  very  caustic 
irritant  but  volatile  poisons  formed  by  the  cholera 
organism,  which,  when  inoculated,  give  rise  to  a  veiy 
marked  oedema,  and  eventually  slcughing.  It  appears 
to  me  that  in  cultivating  these  organkms  in  a  plentiful 
tsupply  of  air  these  volatile  ammonia  like  poisons 
evaporate  or  are  not  formed  so  rapidly,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  products  give  rise  simply  to  slight  oedema 
and  no  sloughing.] 


25.960.  Then  the  sloughing  is  the  result  of  either  a 
pure  culture  of  the  organism  or  its  products  ? — Yes. 

25.961.  Without  any  extrinsic  contamination  ? — Yes. 

25.962.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  How  far  does  the  sloughing 
occur  round  the  wound  ? — It  varies  very  much  according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  organism  and  the  intensity  of 
the  poison.  It  may  go  for  about  half  an  inch,  some- 
times an  inch. 

25.963.  That  would  be  the  outside  ?— Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

25.964.  It  does  not  produce  anything  like  erysipelas  ? — 
Nothing. 

25.965.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  the  oedema  is 
much  wider  ? — Yes ;  sometimes  very  extensive. 

25.966.  Injected  into  the  chest  of  a  man  the  whole  of 
the  side  will  become  cedematous  ? — This  has  not  been 
noticed  except  in  one  case,  and  in  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  movement  after  the  inoculation,  with  the 
result  that  rather  more  serious  results  than  usual  were 
produced. 

25.967.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
jirepared  to  give  any  information  to  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  a  matter  that  has  only,  I  believe, 
appeared  in  the  daily  newspapers  as  to  the  ingestion  by 
human  beings,  of  cholera  organisms  with  impunity  ? — 
I  have  seen  the  statement  that  a  number  of  persons 
have  done  this.  Dr.  Klein  of  course,  swallowed  cholera 
organisms  ;  but  then  the  conditions  there  are  not  at  all 
those  in  which  we  know  that  cholera  is  communicable ; 
in  the  first  place,  they  are  all  presumably  men  in  good 
health,  and  who  are  not  specially  susceptible  to 
diarrhoea,  although  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  men' 
who  swallowed  the  organism  in  this  case  was  susceptible 
to  diarrhoea,  and  he  had  very  marked  diarrhoea  after 
the  ingestion.  (In  fact  he  had  a  mild  attack  of  cholera 
very  similar  to  those  met  with  during  every  epidemic.) 
Further,  it  must  be  rememhered  that  if  you  take  any 
district  in  which  there  is  cholera  to  which  water  is 
supplied  which,  we  will  assume  for  a  moment,  does 
produce  cholera,  you  find  even  in  Hamburg,  where  the 
disease  has  been  most  marked,  only  about  3  per  cent, 
of  the  people  who  have  been  exposed  to  it  have  taken 
cholera,  and  those  mostly  people  in  a  lowered  state  of 
health,  or  suffering  from  a  distinct  organic  disease  ;  the 
patients  usually  carried  off  by  cholera.  Unless,  therefore, 
you  have  100  patients  who  have  swallowed  the  cholera 
organisms  you  cannot  obtain  fair  per-centage  results,  as 
only  3  per  cent,  take  it  under  ordinary  conditions. 

25.968.  May  I  ask  to  what  you  attribute  the  im- 
munity in  those  who  were  exposed  and  escaped  at  Ham- 
burg ? — Entirely  to  their  high  state  of  health  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  infective  agency. 

25.969.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  is  there  good  evidence 
with  regard  to  that — that  only  people  oat  of  health 
take  cholera  when  they  are  exposed  to  it  ? — I  think  all 
the  evidence  that  we  have  is  in  favour  of  there  being 
some  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  tract,  or  some 
general  lowered  state  of  health  in  those  patients  who 
take  it. 

25.970.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  May  I  suggest  to 
you  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  distinguish  between 
matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  inference  or  opinion. 
What  you  are  speaking  of  now,  I  believe,  arc;  matters 
of  inference  or  opinion  ? — My  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
work  done  in  China  on  cholera  by  Dr.  M'Leod. 

25.971.  But  you  have  not  the  same  facts  which 
enable  you  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  question  of 
health  that  protects  a  person  from  cholera,  as  you  have 
to  show  that  the  attenuated  virus  protects  against 
subsequent  attack ;  the  one  is  a  fact  that  you  can 
demonstrate;  the  other  is  an  inference  ? — Certainly; 
but  my  answer  was  to  a  question  put  to  me. 

25.972.  (Mr.  Bright.)  It  is,  however,  well  known,  I 
believe,  that  the  people  who  suffered  from  cholera  in 
Hamburg  were  generally  of  the  poorer  class  ? — Not 
necessarily  of  the  poorer  class,  but  people  in  certain 
districts.  Of  course,  the  differences  between  Altona 
and  Hamburg  were  very  great,  where  the  classes  werd 
different  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  poorer  class  in 
Altona  were  as  free  from  cholera  as  the  richer  classes; 
although  the  quarters  were  quite  close  together. 

25.973.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  as  to 
whether  the  Jews  escaped  or  not.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  Jews  escaped  cholera? — I  have  not  any  infor^ 
mation  on  that  point. 
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25  974  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  T  rightly  understand  yon 
to  say  that  Dr.  Klein  had  eaten  the  cholera  "  bacilli 
of  Koch  with  impunity  ?— Yes. 

25  975  May  I  ask  whether  he  contests  the  view  of 
Koch  tkat  the  comma  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  cholera  ? 
—I  believe  he  does  or  did. 

25.976.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Do  you  believe  that 
there  is  a  specific  bacillus  in  connexion  witli  cholera  ?— 
Yes. 

25  977.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  if  it  is  true  that  this 
bacillus  is  poisonous  and  that  it  has  this  effect  you 
describe,  which  I  do  not  question  does  prove  that  it  i3 
the  bacillus  that  produces  the  effect  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
may  it  not  be  that  a  new  disease  has  been  manufactured, 
and  that  protection  has  been  given  against  this  ?— I 
base  my  belief  entirely  upon  a  series  of  experiments 
carrie  1  out  by  M'Leod  of  Shanghai  in  our  laboratories 
in  Edinburgh  in  which  he  made  pure  cultures  of  the 
cholera-  bacillus  with  which  he  fed  guinea  pigs ;  these 
experiments  have  been  repeated  both  before  and  since 
those  to  which  I  refer.  M'Leod  was  able  to  produce 
symptoms  which  wer3  identical  with  those  of  cholera 
in  the  human  being.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  of  course, 
that  in  a  guinea  pig  it  is  difficult  to  produce  cholera, 
because  of  the  rapid,  passage  of  all  material  through 
the  intestines  ;  but  by  interfering  with  the  peristaltic 
action,  and  making  the  material  pass  more  slowly 
through  the  intestines  a  disease  is  introduced  ;  which 
is  certainly,  as  regards  the  naked  eye  and  microscopic 
appearance,  very  similar  to  cholera  in  the  human 
subject. 

25.978.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  A  conclusive  proof 
that  that  is  the  same  thing  as  cholera  in  the  human  sub- 
ject has  not  been  brought  forward  has  it ;  I  mean  to  say 
it  has  not  been  used  as  a  means  of  producing  cholera  in 
the  human  subject  ? — Not  in  the  human  subject,  but  I 
see  that  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  some- 
what similar  results  by  giving  soda — I  suppose  car- 
bonate of  soda— in  these  ingestion  experiments  in 
Vienna. 

25.979.  You  will  correct  me,  but  I  mean  that  these 
symptoms  in  the  guinea  pigs  are  called  cholera  on  ac- 
count of  their  similarity,  greater  or  less  to  the  symptoms 
of  cholera  in  man  ? — Yes. 

25.980.  But  the  clinching  proof  that  it  is  the  same 
disease  by  its  reversion  to  man  has  never  yet  occurred 
accidentally  or  otherwise  ? — Accidentally  it  has  in  Berlin. 
A  doctor  attending  Koch's  cholera  course  was  taken  ill 
of  cholera  although  he  came  from  a  district  in  which 
there  was  no  cholera.  He  came  to  Berlin  where  there 
was  no  cholera  at  the  time  and  he  worked  in  Koch's 
laboratory  only  or  specially  at  the  cholera  bacillus,  and 
he  contracted  cholera  for  which  he  had  to  leave  his  work 
and  go  home ;  in  this  case  there  was  no  cholera  at 
all  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  specific  bacillus  was 
found  and  cultivated  from  the  excretions  of  this  patient. 

25.981.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Did  he  recover  ? — He  re- 
covered, but  it  was  a  somewhat  severe  case. 

25.982.  And  when  was  the  next  known  case  of 
cholera  after  that  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

25.983.  It  was  not  at  the  time  when  cholera  prevailed, 
I  think  you  said? — No  cholera  had  then  broken  out. 

25.984.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  any  further  illustra- 
tion from  other  diseases? — One  of  the  other  diseases 
with  which  I  have  had  specially  to  work  is  anthrax  and 
I  should  like  in  connexion  with  this  to  bring  out  two 
facts,  which  1  think  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Com- 
mission, in  connexion  with  cow-pox  vaccination.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  anthrax  organism  may  be  so  modi- 
fied by  heat  or  even  by  the  action  upon  it  of  chemical 
substances  that  when  injected  into  an  animal  it  protects 
that  animal  against  subsequent  inoculation  of  the  viru- 
lent anthrax  organism.  This  has  been  done  by  a 
number  of  observers  now,  so  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  theory  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  general  observation. 
We  have  certainly  produced  very  marked  immunity 
against  the  action  of  the  virulent  anthrax  organism  by 
first  inoculating  with  modified  virus.  This  is  more 
easily  done  when  you  inoculate  two  series  of  the  modi- 
fied virus,  first  of  all  one  that  is  modified  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  secondly,  one  that  is  not  so  far 
modified,  so  that  hy  first  of  all  inoculating  with  the 
weaker  virus  the  animal  is  enabled  to  undergo  subse- 
quent inoculation  of  the  stronger  virus,  and  after  the 
animal  has  got  over  the  symptoms  set  up  by  the 
stronger  virus  it  .  is  enabled  to  withstand  a  very  con- 
siderable dose  of  the  strongest  virus  you  can  obtain. 


25.985.  (Mr.  Bright.)  It  will  often  withstand  it,  von 
say? — Yes;  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  dosage.  This 
has  been  frequently  denied  I  know,  but  a  very  large 
number  of  experiments  have  now  been  made  to  show 
that  the  quantity  of  poison  inoculated  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  activity  of  the  organism  in 
producing  the  disease.  Most  of  these  experiments  have 
been  done  with  virus  that  has  been  modified  in  special 
ways;  but  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  a  scries  of  experiments  carried  on  in 
Germany  by  Hiippe  and  Wood,  the  results  of  which  I 
have  seen  confirmed,  in  which  they  used  an  organism 
that  was  morphologically  indistinguishable  from  the 
anthrax  bacillus,  but  which  when  inoculated  did  not 
produce  any  of  the  results  of  the  anthrax  inoculation; 
the  organism  they  used  is  the  so-called  saprophytic 
anthrax  organism  or  earth  bacillus.  This  organism 
inoculated  into  a  mouse  (one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
animals  to  protect  against  the  action  of  anthrax),  pro- 
duced such  a  change  in  the  animal  that  when  a  large 
quantity  (or  a  considerable  quantity  for  a  mouse)  of 
virulent  anthrax  was  afterwards  inoculated  the  animal 
did  not  succumb  to  the  anthrax  disease  ;  that  is  to  say, 
this  saprophytic  anthrax  or  saprophytic  earth  bacillus, 
(which  in  itself  morphologically  resembles  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  although  the  pathog  •nio  actions  of  the  two 
are  different.)  produced  no  symptoms.  I  may  point  out 
that  there  may  have  been  slight  fever,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  any  special  pathogenic  action  of  the 
earth  bacillus.  But  on  inoculating  with  the  virulent 
anthrax,  after  the  animal  had  been  protected  by  the 
inoculation  of  the  saprophytic  earth  bacillus,  the  animal 
did  not  succumb  to  the  anthrax  disease. 

25.986.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  the  protection  in  that 
instance  given  by  a  specifically  distinct  organism? — 
It  was  given  by  an  organism  which  morphologically 
is  much  the  same. 

25,98f.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Is  it  not  probable  that  they 
are  really  the  same  organism  ? — It  is  probable  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  stock,  not  tbat  the  ono 
has  been  modified  from  the  other. 

25,988.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  there  not  been  experi- 
ments to  show  that  saprophytic  organisms  which  are 
specifically  distinct  have  given  the  same  tolerance  to 
subsequent  inoculation  as  pathogenic  bacilli? — Most  of 
these  experiments  have  been  made  with  saprophytic 
organisms  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  anthrax 
bacillus  and  not  as  a  preliminary  treatment.  Most  of 
the  pathogenic  organisms  have  been  introduced  at  the 
same  time  as  the  anthrax  bacillus  was  introduced,  and 
it  has  there  been  a  question  of  simultaneous  action 
rather  than  of  more  or  less  permanent  protection. 

25,9S9.  (Mr.  Mcadovjs  White.)  Have  there  been  any 
experiments  where  it  has  been  subsequent  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

25.990.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  think  you  published  a  paper 
yourself  in  the  "  Lancet  "  in  1890,  upon  the  Antidotal 
and  Summative  Actions  of  Bacteria? — Yes. 

25.991.  I  think  there  yon  alluded  to  a  certain  infer- 
ence which  was  suggested  by  inoculations  of  the  bacillus 
pyocyneus  as  against  anthrax  ? — Yes. 

25.992.  Those,  I  understand,  were  coincident  inocula- 
tions ? — Yes,  coincident  or  immediately  following  one 
another. 

25.993.  I  notice  that  you  state  there,  that  in  those 
cases  the  action  from  the  physiological  point  of  view 
"  must  be  regarded  as  one  consisting  essentially  of  a 
"  temporary  antagonism  "  ? — Yes,  which  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  protective  influence. 

25.994.  You  draw  that  distinction  ? — Certainly. 

25.995.  Could  you  state  that  distinction  with  more 
precision? — I  should  say  that  the  temporary  antagonism 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  organism  or  of  the 
products  of  the  organism  acting  in  the  body  at  the 
same  time  that  the  anthrax  bacillus  is  present ;  whereas 
the  protective  inoculation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
effect  continues  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  after 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  either  the  organism  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  organism  in  the  animal ;  that  one  is  a 
purely  temporary  antagouism,  acting  almost  one  might 
say  as  if  it  were  a  process  gjing  on  in  a  test  tube ;  but 
the  other  is  due  to  a  distinct  modification  of  something 
outside  the  inoculated  material  itself,  something  in  the 
animal  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  organism  or 
of  its  products. 

25.996.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  What  is  the  longest 
duration  of  temporary  antagonism  that  you  have 
observed  ? — We  only  tried  it  over  about  three  weeks. 
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Mr-  ,  25,997.  Did  you  find  that  it  lasted  three  weeks  ?—  The 
;-  s-  antagonism  very  frequently  does  not  last  three  weeks 

lead,  M.  n.     3r  anytWng        tiiree  weeks,— usually  only  a  few  days. 

Mar.  1898.  25,998.  I  asked  for  the  maximum  time  ?— I  think  the 
 i      maximum  time  as  determined  in  our  experiments  is 

stated ,  hut  I  cannot  remember  it  at  this  moment ;  I 

think  it  is  ahout  four  days,  certainly  under  a  week. 
25,999.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Should  you  apply  the 

term   "temporary    antagonism"   to    the   action  of 

vaccinia? — Not  at  all. 

26.000.  It  would  be  totally  out  of  place  in  such  a 
case  as  that  ?— Quite  ;  it  is  an  absolutely  different 
thing. 

26.001.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  how 
long  the  second  protective  influence  that  you  spoke  of 
lasts,  in  regard  to  anthrax,  for  instance  ? — It  is  the 
temporary  antagonism  that  lasts  for  a  short  time  only  ; 
the  protective  influence  lasts  a  much  longer  time  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  long. 

26.002.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  thought  you  said  that 
the  experiments  were  not  continued  foi*  more  than 
four-and-a-half  months  ? — That  is  in  connexion  with 
cho!  era. 

26.003.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  any  evidence  that 
the  antagonism  is  permanent ;  that  it  lasts  as  long  as 
the  life  of  the  animal?— Any  protective  influence 
gradually  but  surely  and  continuously  diminishes. 

26.004.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  you  have  no 
very  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  duration  of  the  actual 
protection  in  anthrax,  have  you  ?— Except  that  it  un- 
doubtedly becomes  weaker  as  time  goes  on. 

26,005-6.  You  cannot  give  any  very  definite  statement 
as  to  the  time,  a  year  or  any  other  time?— It  is 
impossible,  because  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
have  not  been  carried  on,  or  with  sufficient  accuracy  at 
any  rate,  to  give  reliable  data. 

(Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  is  why  I  asked  you 
what  is  your  maximum  that  the  experiments  justify 
you  in  saying  that  the  protective  power  lasts  in  the 
case  of  anthrax. 

26.007.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  is  the 
longest  period  within  your  knowledge  where  protective 
inoculation  in  regard  to  anthrax  has  continued  to  mani- 
fest its  power?— In  my  own  experiments,  about  eight 
or  nine  months. 

26.008.  Or  in  those  of  M.  Pasteur  ?— Those  of  M. 
Pasteur  give  longer  periods. 

26.009.  How  much  longer  ? — They  have  been  carried 
up  to  nearly  two  years,  I  believe. 

26.010.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  what  animals  ? — 
Principally  in  sheep. 

26.011.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  you  have  evidence  that  the 
protective  influence  does  always  diminish  ? — It  is  con- 
stantly diminishing  slightly. 

26.012.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  M.  Pasteur's  results  been 
confirmed  by  others  ? — Yes. 

26.013.  Uniformly  in  the  same  direction  ? — Not 
uniformly. 

26.014.  I  see  on  page  374  of  your  book  you  say : — 
"Equally  good  results  were  not  always  obtained  by 
"  other  experimenters,  but  in  some  cases  at  any  rate 
'•  the  experiments  appear  to  have  failed  through  want 
"  of  attention  to  detail  rather  than  from  any  defect  in 
"  the  method  itself,  and  from  the  failure  to  recognise 
"  that  the  initial  virus  is  not  always  of  the  same 
"  strength,  that  different  animals  have  very  different 
"  degrees  of  susceptibility  and  natural  immunity,  and 
"  that  the  quantity  of  the  virus  injected  very 
"  materially  alters  the  conditions  of  the  experiments. 
"  No  tissues  can  be  expected  to  cope  equally  well  with 
"  large  and  with  small  doses  "  ? — Quite  so. 

26.015.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  There  is  one  point  that  I  want 
to  ask  you — supposing  that  an  animal  is  protected  by 
anthrax  in  the  orthodox  way,  and  is  considered  fairly 
protected,  do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  can  give 
such  a  dose  of  anthrax  to  that  animal  that  you  can 
still  produce  the  disease  ? — Experimentally  I  believe 
that  you  can  so  produce  any  disease. 

26.016.  If  you  give  a  sufficient  dose  after  protection  ? 
-Yes. 

26.017.  It  is  merely  protected  against  the  operation 
of  such  a  dose  of  poison  as  would  be  imparted  by  ordi- 
nary exposure  ? — Yes.  and  we-  consider  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do  is  1  o  protect  an  animal  against  acci- 


dental infection ;  but  in  the  laboratory  you  can  always 
produce  any  disease  by  giving  a  sufficiently  large 
quantity  of  a  sufficiently  virulent  organism. 

26.018.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  am  ignorant  in  these 
matters,  but  would  that  have  any  relation  to  or  bearing 
upon  any  possible  excess  of  virulence  in  an  epidemic 
period  of  small-pox  ? — Certainly. 

26.019.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  you  accumulated  the 
virus  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  small-pox  than  a  mere  casual  sporadic 
instance  ? — Certainly,  different  degrees  of  protection 
may  be  requisite  against  different  epidemics. 

24.020.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  I  presume  you  would  thus 
explain  how  it  happens  that  when  small-pox  breaks 
out  in  a  family  occupying  one  or  two  rooms  and  the 
case  or  cases  are  not  removed,  the  disease  so  often 
spreads  throughout  the  whole  household  attacking  in- 
discriminately both  protected  and  unprotected? — I 
believe  that  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  the  quantity  of 
the  poison,  and  of  the  receptivity  of  the  different  indi- 
viduals subjected  to  the  infection. 

26.021.  They  have  been  exposed  day  after  day  to  the 
concentrated  emanations  of  an  increasing  number  of 
patients  ? — Yes,  that  would  have  a  very  important 
effect. 

26.022.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Therefore  you  might 
find  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  assuming  it  to  have  a 
protective  power,  cases  of  severe  epidemic  where  the 
power  of  the  vaccination  was  overcome  ? — That  is  quite 
possible. 

26.023.  If  the  vaccination  had  not  been  immediate  or 
of  sufficient  power  ? — Quite  so. 

26.024.  (Mr.  Bright.)  If  that  is  the  case  do  not  you 
think  that  the  nurses  in  hospitals  would  be  certain  to 
catch  it  ? — It  depends  upon  the  perfectness  of  their 
vaccination,  I  should  say. 

26.025.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  And  of  the  concentration  of 
the  poison  ? — Of  course. 

26.026.  In  a  hospital,  I  presume,  the  concentration 
would  not  be  great ;  but  in  a  small  unventilated  room 
of  a  poor  person  it  might  be  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  very 
important  point  indeed. 

26.027.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  With  reference  to  this 
matter,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment 
to  answers  which  have  been  given  at  page  98  of  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Commission.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
"  say  that  in  the  introduction  of  an  animal  virus  into 
' '  the  system  the  quantity  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"  the  result? — (A.)  I  have  not  observed  any  difference  in 
"  the  result.  (Q.)  Would  you  express  the  positive  view 
"  that  the  quantity  of  virus  introduced  would  have  no 
"  effect  upon  the  result  ? — I  should  in  cow-pox,  anthrax 
"  or  tubercle.  (Q.)  You  are  quite  prepared  to  state 
'■'  authoritatively  that  the  quantity  introduced  would 
"  have  no  effect  upon  the  result  ? — (A.)  I  think  not.  (Q.) 
' '  You  think  that  is  borne  out  by  observations  upon  the 
"  various  forms  of  blood  infection? — (A.)  Yes;  with 
"  pathogenic  micro-organisms."  That  is  in  the  evidence 
of  Professor  Crookshank  ? — You  ask  whether  I  should 
a  gree  with  that  ? 

26.028.  Yes  ?— Certainly  not. 

26.029.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  that  there 
is  a  micro-organism  of  cow-pox  ? — But  is  this  not  in 
connexion  with  anthrax. 

26.030.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  answer  to  Question 
11,928  mentions  cow-pox  ? — I  certainly  believe  that  the 
amount  of  vaccine  introduced  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  determining  the  severity  of  the  vaccination. 

26.031.  But  just  for  information  I  should  like  to  know 
have  you  succeeded  in  isolating  the  organism  of  cow- 
pox  ? — I  think  no  one  can  claim  that  it  has  been 
separated  yet. 

26.032.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  with  regard  to  anthrax,  I 
suppose  it  is  the  operation  of  germination,  is  it  not; 
they  are  living  germs  that  are  propagated  ? — Yes. 

26.033.  A  single  germ  is  capable  of  producing 
thousands,  is  it  not  ? — If  it  were  not  in  the  tissues,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  tissues,  there  ensues  a  battle 
between  the  tissues  and  the  anthrax,  and  it  is  only 
when  you  have  a  sufficient  number  introduced  together 
to  enable  the  bacillus  to  overcome  the  tissues  that  it 
can  propagate. 

26.034.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  matter  has 
been  very  fully  and  satisfactorily  worked  out  in  regard 
to  anthrax,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  very  fully. 
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26.035.  You  have  there  very  clear  proof  that  it  is  an 
organism  ?— Certainly  anthrax  is  the  disease  in  which 
this  is  most  clearly  proved. 

26.036.  (Chairman.)  You  state  that  as  the  result  of 
repeated  experiments  ?— Yes,  both  in  anthrax  and  in 
tubercle ;  not  in  connexion  with  cow-pox.  I  do  not 
think  any  organism  has  been  separated  yet  in  cow-po^c 
that  can  possibly  be  stated  to  be  the  causal  agent  in  the 
disease. 

26.037.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Has  any  organism  been 
separated  in  small-pox  ?— No. 

26.038.  (Chairman.)  What  would  you  say  then  is  the 
relation  between  cow-pox  and  small-pox  ? — That  they 
belong  to  the  same  group  of  diseases ;  that  they  are  from 
the  same  stem,  it  may  be  sports  of  the  same  disease. 

26.039.  What  other  diseases  would  you  name  with 
them  ? — The  only  one  I  should  name  would  be  horse- 
pox  ;  sheep-pox  may  belong  to  the  same  group,  but  I 
should  not  be  at  all  certain  that  it  is  even  from  the  same 
stem  ? 

26.040.  Would  it  be  quite  consistent  with  other  obser- 
vations on  inoculable  diseases  to  say  that  sprouts,  or 
sports  as  you  call  them,  from  one  stem  should  be 
mutually  protective  ? — Yes.  just  as  in  the  case  of 
saprophytic  anthrax  and  anthrax. 

26.041.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  small-pox,  cow-pox,  and 
horse-pox  with  the  doubtful  addition  of  sheep-pox,  ex- 
haust the  group  of  which  you  speak  ? — They  exhaust 
those  with  which  I  have  any  acquaintance. 

26.042.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  We  have  heard  of  pearl- 
pox  in  this  room,  and  horn-pox ;  what  do  you  say  as  to 
them? — I  really  don't  know  sufficient  about  them  to 
express  any  opinion. 

26.043.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  studied  horse-pox  ? — 
I  have  seen  some  cases. 

26.044.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  any  cultivations 
from  it  ? — I  have  never  tried.  There  have  been  many 
cultivations  made  but  nothing  beyond  what  is  usually 
found  in  skins  under  almost  any  conditions  has  been 
separated ;  nothing  has  yet  been  separated  that  by 
itself  would  produce  horse-pox. 

26.045.  Have  you  made  experiments  yourself  with 
horse-pox  with  a  view  to  protection  against  small-pox  ? — 
None. 

26.046.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  any  one  of 
those  could  be  named  as  the  source  from  which  the 
others  were  derived  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of 
them  could  be  named  as  the  source  from  which  the 
others  were  derived  ;  I  look  upon  them  all  as  derived 
from  the  same  common  stem,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  one  may  be  converted  into  the  other ;  but 
I  do  not  think,  as  yet,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
this,  although  there  have  been  some  recent  experiments, 
which  seem  to  prove  that  one  of  the  earlier  observers 
who  asserted  that  they  were  able  to  produce  cow-pox 
from  small-pox  which  may  have  been  nearer  the  truth 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  recognise. 

26.047.  (Br.  Collins.)  In  the  case  of  saprophytic 
anthrax  and  true  anthrax  of  course  we  have  the  evidence 
of  modifiability  of  the  organism  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  ? — Certainly. 

26.048.  If  you  were  able  to  show  that  there  is  an 
organism  common  to  small-pox,  cow-pox,  horse-pox,  and 
possibly  sheep-pox,  it  would  be  evidence  in  the  direction 
that  your  argument  goes  ? — It  would  be  a  very  strong 
argument  in  that  direction. 

26.049.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence  on  what  does 
the  theory  of  their  essential  relationship  depend  ? — • 
Upon  their  effect  on  the  constitution ;  the  fact  that  they 
all  appear  to  be  closely  allied  as  regards  their  course ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  run  a  definite  course ;  that  they 
are  limited  as  to  the  time  during  which  the  process 
runs,  and  that  the  pathological  results  that  is  the  mani- 
fest results,  appear  to  be  very  much  the  same. 

26.050.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Does  it  not  seem  certain  that 
Badcock  by  inoculating  small-pox  on  cattle  gave  a 
disease  similar  to  cow-pox  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  human  being,  and  remains  cow-pox  ?  —  That 
seems  to  be  the  case,  and  I  think  we  should  accept 
that  much  more  readily  now  than  we  should  have  done 
a  short  time  ago. 

26.051.  (Chairman.)  Because  of  what? — I  think  be- 
cause of  Dr.  Simpson's  experiments  which  seem  to  be, 
if  not  conclusive,  at  any  rate  very  strong  evidence,  in 
favour  of  that  theory.    Probably  you  have  heard  of 


them  already,  but  I  may  say  that  his  i-esults  go  to  prove  Mr. 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  stage  during  which  you  cannot    ^ ■  Wood 
make  out  any  distinct  vesicles  in  a  variolated  calf,     head,  M.h. 

but  that  if  you  take  the  matter  from  the  calf,  even   

during  this  siage,  you  can  produce  vesicles  very  similar     1  -^ar-  1393. 
to  cow-pox  vesicles  on  a  child,  and  that  after  passing 
through  several  generations  of  the  calf  you  can  obtain 
vesicles  very  much  like  those  set  up  by  vaccinia. 

26.052.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  cow-pox  and 
horse-pox  are  the  only  viruses  that  produce  the  physical 
appearances  of  the  vacccine  vesicle  ? — 1  should  not  say 
that  at  all,  but  they  are  the  only  viruses  I  should  say 
which  along  with  such  definite  constitutional  symptoms 
run  such  a  regular  and  definite  course. 

26.053.  What  would  be  the  definite  symptoms  that 
would  be  pathognomic  ? — The  fever  and  the  time  during 
which  the  fever  runs. 

26.054.  Is  there  anything  very  specific  about  the 
character  or  duration  of  the  lever? — That  is  limited  and 
disappears,  or  at  any  rate  becomes  less  marked  im- 
mediately before  the  eruption. 

26.055.  As  the  result  of  whose  observations  do  you 
make  that  statement  ? — On  the  observations  of  Professor 
Walley  as  regards  horse-pox  on  two  series  of  Nor- 
wegian ponies  in  which  there  were  distinct  outbreaks  of 
horse-pox. 

26.056.  Can  you  give  us  the  reference  ? — Macfadyean's 
"  Journal  of  Comparative  Pathology"  for  1890,  page  234. 

26.057.  And  as  regards  the  observations  on  the 
character  and  duration  of  fever  in  cow-pox,  can  you 
give  us  the  reference  ? — I  have  only  general  informa- 
tion on  that  point. 

26.058.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  And  you  have  followed 
up  those  experiments  of  Ceely  and  Badcock  and  the 
more  recent  ones  by  Simpson,  have  you  not  ? — I  have 
gone  over  them. 

26.059.  Have  you  studied  them  ? — More  or  less  care- 
fully ;  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  I  have  mastered 
them  entirely. 

26.060.  Have  you  seen  the  results  of  any  other  experi- 
ments in  the  same  direction  ? — There  are  Voigt's. 

26.061.  Have  you  seen  Klein's  experiments  ? — Yes,  the 
recent  ones.    And  Thuillier's. 

26.062.  And  Dr.  Hime's  ?— Yes. 

26.063.  (Sir  William  Savory)  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  virus  of  small-pox  introduced  into  a  calf  pro- 
duces vaccinia  ? — Yes  ;  or  something  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  vaccinia. 

26.064.  You  do  not  go  further  than  that.  Why 
do  you  hesitate  to  say  at  once  that  vaccinia  has 
been  produced  in  a  calf  by  the  inoculation  of  the 
small-pox  virus  under  favourable  conditions  ?  —  One 
of  the  proofs  that  I  should  require  is  that  it  is  protective 
against  vaccinia  and  also  against  small-pox. 

26.065.  That  it  is  protective  against  vaccinia,  that  is 
to  say,  that  after  the  lymph  has  been  used  and  has  pro- 
duced the  vesicle  in  a  child  subsequent  vaccination 
might  have  no  result  ? — Not  necessarily  no  result  be- 
cause it  would  depend  there  again  on  the  amount  of  the 
poison  or  virus  that  you  introduce. 

26.066.  Have  the  experiments  been  carried  as  far  as 
that  ? — I  could  not  say  in  connexion  with  the  more 
recent  ones,  but  the  earlier  ones  have  given  evidence 
on  that  point. 

26.067.  You  would  not  speak  positively  as  to  the 
fact  whether  they  have  been  performed  or  not  ? — As  to 
the  recent  ones  I  certainly  could  not. 

26.068.  But  supposing  that  such  experimsnts  had 
been  performed,  what  further  proof  would  you  still 
require  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  require  any  proof 
experimentally. 

26.069.  So  far  as  experiments  would  go  the  proof 
wculd  be  conclusive  ? — Yes.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
in  all  these  proofs  is  the  impossibility  of  experimenting 
on  the  human  subject. 

26.070.  But  human  subjects  have  been  vaccinated, 
have  they  not,  from  the  lymph  thus  produced  ?-^-Yes. 

26.071.  Repeatedly  ? — Yes,  repeatedly. 

26.072.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  vaccinia  protective  against 
itself? — Yes,  bearing  in  mind  that  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  quantity. 

26.073.  Is  it  protective  against  itself  in  the  human 
subject  ? — It  is  protective  against  certain  doses ;  but 
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Sir.  I  believe  you  can  always  produce  a  local  change  if  you 
t.'.  S.  Wood-  introduce  a  large  enough  quantity  of  the  vaccine  virus, 
head,  M.D.     just  as  you  may  always  produce  anthrax  by  exhibiting 

  a  large  enough  dose  of  the  virus. 

1  Mar.  1893.        26,074.  If  you  introduced  a  large  enough  quantity  of 
vaccinia  could  it  ever  produce  variola  p — I  believe  not. 

20.075.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  point  of  distinction 
between  it  and  anthrax  ? — No,  I  believe  it  is  now  so 
modified  that  it  can  only  produce  vaccinia. 

26.076.  Then  is  there  a  difference  of  something  else 
than  dosage  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

26.077.  Is  there  a  difference  in  anything  else  but 
dosage  between  vaccinia  and  variola  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is 
certainly  modified  in  some  way,  or  else  it  would  pro- 
duce the  same  results.  It  does  not  matter  as  regards 
the  dose  of  variola.  If  you  take  a  susceptible  person 
and  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  variola  you  will  pro- 
duce certain  results,  and  if  you  introduce  a  large 
quantity  you  will  still  produce  variolous  changes, 
though  of  a  more  marked  and  severe  kind ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  introduce  vaccine  matter  in  small 
quantities  you  produce  modified  vaccinia,  and  if  you 
introduce  a  large  quantity  you  introduce  simply  more 
perfect  vaccination  results. 

26.078.  Would  the  success  of  re-vaccination  indicate 
anything  as  regards  liability  to  variola  in  the  human 
being  ? — Certainly,  if  you  knew  the  quantity  of  vaccinal 
matter  that  you  were  working  with. 

26.079.  How  would  you  measure  it  ? — By  the  amount 
yon  introduce. 

26.080.  In  proportion  to  the  body's  weight  p—  How 
do  you  mean  ? 

26.081 .  I  understood  that  with  regard  to  the  cholera 
experiments  in  the  guinea-pig  you  fixed  a  ratio  between 
the  body's  weight  and  the  amount  introduced  P — Yes. 

26.082.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation P — Not  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  local 
results  ;  the  local  results  depend  also  on  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  But  if  you  are  introducing  a  fatal  dose 
it  would  be  a  very  important  element. 

26.083.  Is  the  saprophytic  anthrax  incapable  of  being 
restored  to  the  true  anthrax  P — It  has  not  yet  been 
found  to  be  possible,  though  many  experimenters  have 
been  working  for  a  considerable  time  trying  to  get  it 
into  the  true  anthrax  form. 

26.084.  Are  you  able  to  tell  at  once  microscopically 
whether  any  given  anthrax  is  saprophytic  or  pathogenic? 
—No. 

26.085.  Then  the  morpholog'cal  distinction  is  not 
sufficient  ? — No. 

26.086.  It  must  be  the  result  of  cultivation  as  well, 
do  I  understand  ? — It  must  be  the  result  of  cultivation 
as  well,  probably  through  a  large  series  of  cultivations 
and  under  very  definite  conditions.  The  conditions  we 
are  not  able  in  that  case  to  determine,  or  else  it  would 
have  been  possible,  if  there  is  anything  in  that  theory, 
to  produce  the  one  from  the  other,  and  it  is  not  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  anthrax  vaccine  (the  premiere  and 
douzihne  vaccine  of  M.  Pasteur)  because  there  they 
produce  actual  modifications  in  the  appearance  of  the 
bacillus,  and  especially  in  regard  to  its  growth ;  it 
grows  much  more  feebly  in  its  weaker  form  and  not' 
so  luxuriantly,  but  the  saprophytic  anthrax  grows,  as 
one  would  expect  from  its  saprophytic  nature,  very 
luxuriantly.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  the  change  in 
form  that  is  important. 

26.087.  Did  I  correctly  understand  that  the  sapro- 
phytic or  protective  anthrax  vaccine  was  obtained  from 
the  true  anthrax  by  the  influence  of  heat? — The  in- 
fluence of  heat  or  the  action  of  chemicals. 

26.088.  Without  introducing  it  into  the  body  of  the 
animal  ? — Yes;  but  it  can  also  be  modified  by  passing  it 
through  animals. 

26.089.  Would  you  mention  to  the  Commission  how 
that  is  done? — When  it  has  been  passed  through  a 
number  oi  guinea-pigs,  very  frequently  it  will  not 
attack  sheep  at  all :  but  if  passed  through  a  sheep,  and 
it  kills  the  sheep  it  will  invariably  kill  the  smaller 
animals. 

26.090.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  produce  any  local  effect 
on  the  sheep  P — Yes,  it  will  frequently  produce  a  local 
effect ;  such  local  effect  is  one  of  the  features  by  which 
you  know  that  the  animal  is  immune  against  anthrax. 
If  you  inoculate  an  unprotected  rabbit,  for  instance, 
with   anthrax,  you   may   have,  though  the  animal 


succumbs,  no  local  result  at  all,  but  if  you  inoculate 
a  protected  rabbit  you  quickly  find  that  there  comes  to 
be  a  slight  swelling,  showing  that  the  tissues  are 
reacting.  After  a  time  there  may  be  ulceration  or 
breaking  down  and  the  animal  recover,  that  is  the 
protected  rabbit  ;  whereas  in  the  unprotected  rabbit 
there  would  be  no  local  change  at  all  in  some  cases  or 
very  slight  oedema. 

26,091.  Would  it  be  comparable  then  to  the  local 
vesicle  produced  in  re-vaccination  or  to  the  local 
pustule  in  repeated  inoculated  small-pox  giving  no 
general  disease,  but  local  disease  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

e  26,092.  Is  that  local  disease  specific  at  all  in  its 
character  in  anthrax? — It  is  simply  a  small  swelling 
at  tl  e  beginning,  with  sometimes  a  slight  vesicle  in 
the  centre  ;  then  the  centre  becomes  dark  in  colour, 
even  black  or  purplish  black,  and  there  is  an  areola 
sometimes  also  vesiculated  around  the  swollen  portion  ; 
this  may  gradually  ulcerate  slightly,  or  may  be  simply 
absorbed,  and  a  small  scar  is  left. 

26.093.  Is  it  such  that  you  could  distinguish  it  from 
the  local  effects  produced  by  another  virus  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  could  distinguish  it. 

26.094.  Not  with  the  same  distinctness  as  the  vaccine 
vesicle  and  the  pustule  of  small-pox  perhaps? — -Perhaps 
not  quite  so  definitely. 

26.095.  But  still  it  would  be  distinctive? — I  think  so. 

26.096.  There  might  be  some  specific  local  effect 
produced  on  an  animal  that  was  immune  from  the 
general  disease  ? — Yes. 

26.097.  Which  would  constitute  a  further  parallel 
with  these  inoculable  diseases  of  cow-pox  and  small- 
pox ? — It  is  not  exactly  a  parallel ;  a  local  manifestation 
simply  indicates  that  the  tissues  are  resistant,  and  that 
they  are  called  into  play  immediately  at  the  point 
where  the  organism  enters,  and  it  may  Le  that  in  one 
case  the  tissues  may  be  locally  resistant,  whereas  the 
general  tissues  are  not  equally  resistant. 

26.098.  But  in  case  you  had  a  merely  local  manifes- 
tation, is  it  not  similar  to  that  which  you  find  in  the 
repeated  inoculations  of  small-pox,  each  inoculation 
producing  a  definite  local  pustule  ? — If  sufficient  of  the 
virus  is  introduced  to  set  up  local  irritation  and 
resistance. 

26.099.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Should  you  regard 
anthrax  as  a  general  disease  from  the  commencement 
then? — No,  not  where  there  is  any  immunity  at  all. 

26.100.  But  where  there  is  no  immunity  in  the  case 
of  anthrax  in  the  human  subject,  would  you  say  that 
it  was  general  from  the  commencement  ?■ — It  depends 
so  much  upon  the  method  of  introduction ;  if  it  is 
introduced  into  the  circulation  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  organisms  to  grow  in  the  blood  at  once,  you  have  a 
general  or  a  diffused  disease,  but  if  you  have  it  intro- 
duced simply  into  the  tissues,  and  not  in  a  sufficient 
number  to  produce  any  effect  without  considerable 
reproduction  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  then  it  is  first 
localised  and  only  ultimately  becomes  general  from  the 
invasion  from  the  point  of  inoculation. 

26.101.  The  clinical  facts  sometimes  seem  to  show 
that  in  many  cases,  at  least  in  anthrax,  it  must  bo 
local  at  the  commencement,  and  that  the  general 
infection  follows  ?■ — Certainly. 

26.102.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  say  generally  that 
the  results  of  bacteriological  observations  are  favourable 
or  opposed  to  the  belief  that  vaccination  may  be  a  pro- 
tection against  small-pox? — I  would  certainly  say  that 
they  are  tavourable  to  it. 

26.103.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Your  experiments,  of  course, 
are  conducted  exclusively  on  animals  P — Yes. 

26.104.  I  notice  that  in  your  paper  in  the  "  Lancet  " 
you  state  : — "  The  extreme  complexity  of  the  subject 
"  with  which  we  are  dealing  must  be  apparent  to  all 
"  as  must  also  in  consequence  the  danger  which  would 
"  be  incurred  by  applying  any  of  the  results  of  bacterio- 
"  therapeutics  obtained  on  the  lower  animals  directly 
"  to  the  human  subject  "  ?  —  Yes  ;  that  is  using  a 
special  form  of  therapeutics  with  which  we  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  be  able  to  be  on  fairly  good 
ground. 

26.105.  (Professor  Micliael  Foster.)  That  was  stated 
in  the  nature  of  a  caution  P — Yes. 

26.106.  But  do  not  you  consider  that  this  whole  sub- 
ject of  immunity  and  protection  is  in  its  infancy  with 
regard  to  our  knowledge  of  it  ? — Certainly. 
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26.107.  I  mean  tho  immunity  which  you  say  is  pro- 
duced by  the  injection  either  of  the  same  organism,  or, 
as  you  say,  an  allied  organism  ?— Yes. 

26.108.  But  the  number  of  observations  or  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
protective  influence  of  organisms  which  are  not  alike 
are  exceedingly  small? — Very  small,  indeed;  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  up  to  the  present 
time  is  in  the  line  of  immunity  from  the  infection  of  the 
same  organism  or  of  one  very  closely  allied. 

26.109.  But  you  would  be  going  beyond  the  evidence 
that  we  have  at  present  if  you  were  to  assert  that 
affinity  between  the  two  organisms  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  protection  ?— Certainly. 

26.110.  And  it  is  very  clear  that  absolute  identity  is 
not  necessary  ? — It  is  not  necessary ;  that  is  one  of  the 
points  I  think  that  is  clear. 

26.111.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  When  you  say  that  it 
is  clear  that  absolute  identity  is  not  necessary,  are  you 
sure  that  in  every  case  in  which  immunity  or  protec- 
tion is  afforded,  the  organism  is  not  the  same  under 
modified  conditions,  not  a  modified  form  of  the  same 
organism  ? — We  have  no  evidence  of  results  having 
been  obtained  with  organisms  that  are  specifically 
distinct. 

26.112.  I  might  put  the  question  thus  :  Can  you  give 
us  any  instance  where  protection  has  been  afforded  by 
one  organism  against  another,  it  being  clear  that  those 
organisms  are  not  identical,  and  not  merely  one  and 
the  same  in  a  modified  form.  For  instance,  I  take  it 
that  if  you  treat  a  certain  organism  in  a  certain  way 
by  culture  and  attenuation,  and  so  forth,  you  modify 
it  very  materially  ? — Yes. 

26.113.  And  you  modify  it  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
one  case  it  may  be  said  to  be  not  the  same  ? — Morpho- 
logically it  is  the  same. 

26.114.  It  never  differs  morphologically? — It  never 
differs  morphologically  from  forms  of  that  organism 
already  observed  and  recognised. 

26.115.  Would  it  then  be  correct  to  say,  that  where 
there  is  a  distinct  morphological  condition,  that  would 
of  necessity  imply  that  the  organisms  are  not  in  any 
sense  identical ;  that  it  cannot  be  the  same  organism, 
showing  different  forms  at  different  times  ? — We  could 
not  say  that  it  was  not  the  same  organism. 

26.116.  We  have  the  fact  in  natural  history  widely, 
have  we  not,  that  the  lower  organisms  vary  widely 
under  different  conditions,  and  present  such  different 
forms  that  the  best  observers  have  constantly  mistaken 
the  same  organism  in  its  different  stages  of  growth  for 
two  organisms  ? — Yes. 

26.117.  Should  you  say  the  same  of  those  specimens  ? 
— I  think  so  ;  so  far  as  our  researches  go. 

26.118.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  there  not  been  researches 
tending  to  show  that  diseases  admittedly  distinct  have 
an  influence  of  a  protective  or  tolerant  character  towards 
other  diseases  ? — Not  directly ;  indirectly  there  may 
have  been. 

26.119.  Have  you  not  read  of  such  researches  ? — Yes, 
I  have  read  of  such  researches,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  been  satisfied  that  they  have  proved  the  point 
at  all. 

26.120.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Were  there  not 
specific  observations  of  Eoux  ?— I  think  the  only  work 
that  Boux  did  in  connexion  with  that  was  with  regard 
to  _  symptomatic  anthrax.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
point :  if  the  products  of  the  pyocyaneus  organism  are 
used  the  same  temporary  antagonism  is  obtained  that 
you  get  if  you  introduce  the  organism,  but  if  you 
introduce  successive  doses  of  the  products  of  bacillus 
pyocyaneus  at  the  same  time,  allowing  the  anthrax 
to  grow  for  a  certain  time  in  between  each  dose  of 
the  pyocyaneus  poison,  you  produce  more  permanent 
immunity,  because  you  allow  the  anthrax  organism, 
although  its  growth  is  interfered  with  by  the  pyocy- 
aneus poison  to  grow  within  the  organism  in  the  inter- 
mediate periods,  and  in  so  growing,  although  it  is 
afterwards  killed  off,  it  produces  an  immunity  com- 
parable to  that  which  is  produced  when  the  modified 
virus  is  inoculated  ;  it  is  modified  within  the  body  by 
the  antagonistic  pyocyaneus  poison  instead  of  outside 
the  body,  so  that,  although  you  produce  a  temporary 
antagonism  which  modifies  the  bacillus,  and  ultimately 
kills  it  off,  the  more  lasting  immunity  is  produced 
by  the  growth  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  the  organism, 
and  afterwards  you  may  inoculate  the  protected  animal 
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thus  have  a  temporary  antagonism  and  a  permanent  G.  S.  Wood- 

immunity  in  the  same  individual,  whereas  if  you  intro-  head,  M.D. 

duce  the  pyocyaneus  organism  so  that  there  is  a  constant   
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killed  off;  it  is  never  allowed  to  act,  and  you  obtain  

merely  a  temporary  antagonism,  so  that  if  you  leave 
the  animal  for  a  week  and  then  introduce  a  dose  of  the 
acute  anthrax  bacillus  the  animal  invariably  succumbs. 

26.121.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  And  that  animal  that  is 
afterwards  protected  has  had  an  attack  really  of  an- 
thrax P — Yes. 

26.122.  It  has  been  allowed  to  have  a  modified  attack 
of  anthrax  ? — Yes,  which  protects  it  against  the  viru- 
lent anthrax  afterwards  introduced. 

26.123.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  May  we  believe 
that  there  are  examples  of  insertion  of  the  same  virus 
in  different  species  producing  such  different  effects  as 
would  make  it  not  unlikely  that  the  virus  of  cow-pox 
or  small-pox  introduced  into  different  animals  would 
produce  effects  as  different  as  those  of  cow-pox,  small- 
pox, horse-pox.  and,  as  some  I  believe  think,  cattle 
plague  P — I  think  there  are  examples  of  even  more 
marked  differences.  Take  even  such  common  con- 
ditions as  those  of  tubercle  or  glanders  ;  it  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  in  a  case  of  the  latter 
disease,  whether  you  are  really  dealing  with  a  case  of 
glanders  or  not,  the  symptoms  and  the  pathological 
changes  vary  so  much  according  to  the  acuteness  or 
chronicity  of  the  disease,  that  unless  one  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  (and  many  veterinary  sur- 
geons tell  us  the  same  thing)  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  question.  Then  again  in  glanders  and 
farcy,  which  we  know  are  the  result  of  the  same  in- 
fection, the  appearances  are  very  different.  In  tuber- 
culosis where  the  tubercle  is  disseminated  throughout 
the  body,  the  organism  producing  the  disease  is  much 
the  same  as  in  that  form  which  is  found  in  various 
forms  of  localised  lung  disease,  or  in  certain  forms  of 
tubercular  eruption  of  the  skin,  all  are  due  to  the  same 
organism  acting  on  different  tissues  or  on  different 
constitutions.  For  a  long  time  that  stood  greatly  in 
the  way  of  clearing  up  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  ;  there 
were  so  many  different  appearances,  all  apparently 
tubercular,  that  it  was  impossible  at  one  time  to 
reconcile  these  appearances  as  being  the  result  of 
the  same  specific  poison. 

26.124.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  considered 
the  question  of  one  attack  of  a  disease  being  a  pro- 
tection against  a  subsequent  attack ;  for  example, 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  being  a  prophylactic  of  a 
second  attack? — I  think  it  is  a  prophylactic,  and  that 
the  prophylactic  extends  over  a  considerable  period  ; 
but  it  is  always  diminishing,  the  prophylaxis  against 
the  disease  is  daily  becoming  weaker  and  weaker. 

26.125.  Have  you  considered  that  in  connexion  with 
small-pox  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  is  distinct  immunity 
conferred  by. an  attack  of  small-pox — not  immunity — 
I  do  not  think  one  should  use  the  term  "  immunity  "  but 
"  insusceptibility."  I  think  that  the  amount  of  insus- 
ceptibility is  very  much  diminished  by  the  first  attack, 
but  that  no  attack  of  small-pox  can  be  said  to  render 
a  patient  absolutely  immune  ;  it  diminishes  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  disease,  to  the  action  of  the  poison 
without  at  the  same  time  conferring  absolute  immunity. 

26.126.  Have  you  so  far  studied  the  question  that  you 
could  express  the  general  degree  of  immunity  from  one 
small-pox  attack,  that  is  to  say,  the  per-centage  of 
persons  protected  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  must  be  left  to 
the  statician  as  it  is  really  a  matter  of  statistics. 

26.127.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  considered  whether  a 
second  attack  of  small-pox  occurring  is  more  likely  to 
be  fatal  than  a  first  one  ? — It  may  be  quite  as  fatal  as 
the  first  if  the  epidemic  is  an  exceedingly  severe  one 
and  the  amount  of  poison  introduced  is  great.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  a  patient  has  contracted  a  second 
attack  of  small-pox  indicates  that  he  has  taken  a  very 
large  dose  of  poison — that  his  insusceptibility  has  been 
overcome,  and,  therefore  he  is  not  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  anyone  else,  except  for  the  additional 
insusceptibility  that  he  acquired  during  the  first  attack, 
the  margin  of  recuperative  power,  or  the  margin  be- 
tween a  fatal  dose  and  a  non-fatal  dose  being  com- 
paratively slight  he  succumbs  because  he  has  got  a 
very  large  dose  of  poison.  If  he  had  had  a  smaller 
dose  of  poison  he  might  not  have  taken  the  disease 
at  all  and  probably  would  not ;  he  might,  however, 
have  had  it  in  a  milder  form. 
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Mr.  26,128.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  statistics 

G.  S.  Wood-  show  a  second  attack  of  small-pox  to  be  as  fatal  as  the 
head,  M.D.     first  ? — I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised. 

1  Mar  1893  26,129.  (Mr.  Picton.)  What  you  are  saying  would 
rather  point  in  that  direction  would  it  not,  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  second  attack  of  small-pox  ought  generally 
to  be  worse  than  the  first  attack? — I  think  the  case 
mortality  might  be  quite  as  great,  but  the  actual 
mortality  very  much  less. 

26.130.  But  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  more  severe  in 
the  second  attack  than  in  the  first  I  mean  ? — It  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  severe  in  the  second  attack  than  jn 
the  first ;  it  simply  comesv  to  this;  -  that  only  those 
patients  who  receive  a  large  dose  ©£.poisoh  are  affected, 
and  therefore  their  insusceptibility  has  been  overcome, 
and  the  attack  may  be  a  very  severe  one. 

26.131.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  start  in  their  case 
is  a  favourable  start  for  the  disease  because  their  in- 
susceptibility could  not  be; overcome  until  a. large  dose 
of  poison  had  been  taken  ? — Yes. 

26.132.  Therefore  they  start  from  a  large  dose? — 
Yes. 

26.133.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Then  in  the  case  of  vaccination 
would  you  not  say  that  there  is  also  something  of  what 
you  might  call  a  wall  for  the  infection  to  leap  before 
it  can  attack  a  vaccinated  person  ? — That  is  what  I 
hold:  that  the  infection  has  to  overcome  the  same 
difficulty  as  it  has  in  a  patient  who  has  had  small-pox. 

26.134.  Would  you  not  think  that  if  that  is  the  case 
the  same  result  might  follow  that  the  people  who 
caught  small-pox  after  vaccination  might  have  it  just 
as  severely  as  those  who  got  it  without  vaccination.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  clear  ? — You  mean 
that  if  small-pox  does  not  protect,  vaccination  does  not 
protect  ? 

26.135.  Yes  ? — Only  in  the  same  way  that  it  requires 
a  much  larger  dose  to  produce  the  disease.  Just  as 
you  cannot  induce  perfect  immunity  against  any  other 
disease  you  cannot  induce  perfect  immunity  against 
small-pox. 

26.136.  (Mr.  Picton.)  It  is  as  likely  then  as  not  that 
a  vaccinated  person  might  have  a  worse  attack  of 
small-pox  than  an  un vaccinated  person  ? — Not  at  all ; 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  a  worse 
attack;  the  margin  to  be  overcome  is  not  so  great  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  it  does  not  matter  whether 
you  give  a  man  an  ounce  of  strychnine  or  a  pound  you 
kill  him  all  the  same.  If  a  man  could  be  rendered  so 
insusceptible  to  the  action  of  this  drug  that  an  ounce  oi 
strychnine  would  not  prove  fatal,  a  pound  might  still 
kill  him,  though  an  ounce  would  not. 

26.137.  (Chairman.)  Are  not  all  those  questions  to  be 
determined  rather  by  the  observations  that  occur 
daring  an  epidemic  and  statistics  ? — It  must  be  a 
statistical  question. 

26.138.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  gone  into 
the  statistics  of  small-pox  and  vaccination  ? — Not  very 
thoroughly  ;  I  should  not  consider  myself  competent  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  authoritatively. 

26.139.  Should  you  accept  the  statement  that  vac- 
cinated persons  are  less  liable  to  small-pox  than  un- 
vaccinated  persons  ? — Certainly. 

26.140.  Should  you  accept  the  statement  then  that 
when  vaccinated  persons  contract  small-pox  they  are  less 
likely  to  die  than  unvaccinated  persons  ? — I  certainly 
should. 

26.141.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  wish  to  make  some 
statement  with  regard  to  the  method  of  vaccinating 
and  what  cautions  should  be  observed  ? — Yes,  especially 
in  connexion  with  what  is  constantly  being  brought 
forward  about  the  contamination  of  lymph.  As  I  think 
that  contamination  of  lymph  is  in  most  cases  entirely 
accidental  and  might  in  most  cases  be  prevented,- 1 
think  it  is  very  important  to'  determiae  how  the 
organisms  get  tnere,  aud  what  are  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  the  lymph.  Speaking  from  experimentation  as 
to  what  are  the  best  conditions  under  which  the  lymph 
can  be  kept  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  dry 
method  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  the  best  of  all 
indirect  methods  (the  direct  method  is  the  best  of  all, 
and  after  that  the  dry  method),  and  that  the  tubes 
unless  they  are  kept  for  a  very  short  time  should  only 
be  used  when  no  other  lymph  can  be  obtained. 

26.142.  Do  you  mean  by  the  dry  method,  the  method 
of  using  points  ?— Yes  ;  there  have  been  a  number  of 
experiments  made  with  the  view  of  determining  this 


question.  The  vaccine  lymph  is  most  effective  at  the 
time  when  it  is  perfectly  clear,  but  we  know  that  if 
any  vesicle  is  left  Unpunctured,  if  even  a  blister  is  left 
unpunctured  for  a  certain  length  of  time  a  number  of 
organisms  which  are  present  in  the  skin  or  the  air  get 
in  and  may  actually  destroy  the  active  principle  of  the 
vaccine. 

26.143.  And  introduce  a  mischievous  principle  ? — It 
may  be  mischievous  or  it  may  not ;  it  is  not  necessarily 
mischievous,  but  it  certainly  interferes  with  the  activity 
of  the  vaccine. 

26.144.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Most  of  the  organ- 
isms that  are  found  in  vaccine  pustules,  I  may  say  in 
ordinary  cases  all  the  organisms'  that  are  found  "hi 
vaccine-  pus.tnles  are  noh- pathogenic  ? — Yes,  they  are 
usually  non-pathogenic ;  they  are  saprophytic  organism 
which  are  found  on  every  skin.  I  believe  that  already 
something  over  100  of  those  saprophytic  organisms 
have  been  described  as  present  on  the  skin  in  different 
people,  so  that  one  can  readily  understand  how  those 
saprophytic  organisms  with  their  great  vegetative  ac- 
tivity can  find  their  way  into  this  vaccine  lymph,  and 
so  destroy  the  activity  of  the  lymph,  saprophytic  or- 
ganisms always  growing  much  more  readily  and 
gradually  ousting  pathogenic  or  vaccinal  organisms. 

26.145.  (Chairman.)  And  the  risk  of  that  occurring  is 
increased  after  the  period  in  which  the  lymph  main- 
tains its  transparency  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  why  it  should  be 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity  while  it  is  still  transparent ; 
at  that  time  the  number  of  organisms  is  very  small 
indeed. 

26.146.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  there  any  exact 
observations  with  regard  to  the  number  and  character 
of  organisms  present  in  the  vaccine  vesicle  from  the 
earliest  days  to  the  latest  ? — I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  observations  ;  those  of  Fiirst  and  Pfeiffer,  for  example. 

26.147.  Have  they  traced  the  development  day  by 
day  as  to  what  organisms  are  present  immediately  when 
the  fluid  appears  from  the  beginning  of  the  vesicle  ? — . 
I  could  not  say  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  organisms, 
simply  as  to  the  number. 

26.148.  Fiirst  and  Pfeiffer's  observations  have  gener- 
ally been  on  the  eighth  day,  I  think  P — Yes. 

26.149.  Are  there  any  at  an  earlier  period,  I  am  not 
aware  myself  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  work  where  the 
distinctive  organisms  are  traced  in  that  way. 

26.150.  No  one  so  far  as  I  know  has  yet  carefully  ex- 
amined in  succession  from  the  very  first  appearance  of 
the  vesicle  when  the  saprophytic  organisms  make  their 
appearance  in  the  vesicular  fluid  ? — No. 

26.151.  That  is  rather  important  in  regard  to  what 
you  were  just  now  saying,  is  it  not  ?—  fes  ;  but  no 
doubt  the  number  increases  as  the  lymph  becomes 
opaque. 

26.152.  That  is  beyond  the  eighth  day  ? — Yes. 

26.153.  Could  you  say  for  certain  on  the  seventh  day 
that  the  fluid  was  free  from  organisms,  or  that  they 
were  smaller  organisms  then? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  that. 

26.154.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  made  cultures  your- 
self of  vaccine  lymph  ? — Yes. 

26.155.  A  large  number  ? — Not  a  large  number ; 
I  have  simply  made  cultures  with  the  object  of  seeing 
what  classes  of  organisms  are  found  in  it ;  one  finds 
the  ordinary  sarcine  and  yeasts  varying  very  much  in 
different  cases  

26.156.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  you  speaking 
now  of  vaccine  on  the  human  skin? — Yes,  those  are 
simply  a  specimen  of  what  yoa  find  when  the  cultures 
have  been  taken  somewhat  late. 

26.157.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  those  all  the  organisms 
that  you  have  yourself  found  P— r- Various  micrococci ;  a 
proteus .  found  in  one  case ;  I  could  not  say  exactly 
what  form,  probably  the  proteus  vulgaris  ;  I  have  only 
found  saprophytic  organisms. 

26.158.  What  number  of  specimens  of  lymph  have 
you  examined  ? — Only  about  four. 

26.159.  In  that  number  have  you  found  streptococci? 
— I  have  not  found  any  yet.  Streptococci  have  been 
described,  I  know. 

26.160.  Have  you  read  Professor  Crookshank's  'evi- 
dence ? — Part  of  it. 

26.161.  Have  you  seen  the  list  of  organisms  that  he 
states  he  has  found  ? — Yes. 
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26.162.  Those  would  not  all  be  saprophytic,  would 
they  ?— I  do  not  think  he  has  tried  their  effects  on 

.animals.         /    i, ,«  UnJU'Af  ^rwoi.Vv.'-n    BS°  f>s 

26.163.  Would  the  streptococci  that  he  found  be 
saprophytic  ?— It  is  quite  possible. 

26.164.  Is  there  any  means  of  telliDg  whether  an 
organism  found  in  lymph  was  saprophytic  or  patho- 
genic ?  Only  by  experiment.    They  are  so  very  much 

alike,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
are  pathogenic  or  are  simply  saprophytic. 

26.165.  Then  by  examining  lymph  with  a  microscope 
would  it  be  possible  to  say  whether  the  organisms  that 
it  contained  were  pathogenic  or  not  ? — It  would  be  im- 
possible by  the  examination  of  any  fluid  to  say  whether 
the  organisms  contained  in  it  were  pathogenic  or  not. 

26.166.  Without  cultivation  ? — Without  cultivation 
and  experiment. 

26.167.  Do  you  think  that  a  microscopic  examination 
of  lymph  would  be  any  guarantee  of  its  purity? — It 
would  be  very  valuable. 

26.168.  In  what  way  ?— To  determine  whether  luco- 
cytes  are  present  or  not,  and  whether  you  have  a  large 
number  of  organisms  or  a  small  number,  all  that  would 
be  most  valuable. 

26.169.  Would  lucocytes  be  pathogenic  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily, but  their  presence  in  anything  like  large  num- 
bers shows  that  the  lymph  is  already  too  old. 

26.170.  Would  lucocytes  be  pathogenic  under  any 
circumstances  ? — They  might  be. 

26.171.  If  they  do  not  contain  organisms,  would  they 
be  pathogenic  ? — If  they  do  not  contain  organism  s,  no. 

26.172.  Then  the  fearch  for  lucocytes  would  be 
important,  because  of  the  possibility  of  lucocytes 
containing  organisms? — No;  simply  as  indicating  that 
the  vesicle  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  the  lymph  was 
too  old,  that  yon  had  not  the  clear  stage  during  which 
lucocytes  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  that  you 
have  a  secondary  process  coming  on.  and  that  the 
lymph  is  not  in  the  earlier  stage  in  which  you  would 
prefer  to  take  it  for  inoculation. 

26.173.  But  as  regards  proving  the  absence  of  patho- 
genic organisms,  I  understand  that  a  microscopic  exa- 
mination is  valueless  ? — I  should  say  that  as  regards 
the  proof  of  the  absence  of  organisms  it  is  valuable. 
You  do  not  want  to  have  any  organisms,  and  these 
organisms  you  only  get  in  the  later  stages. 

26.174.  Can  you  by  examining  the  vaccine  lymph 
with  the  microscope  assert  that  it  does  not  contain 
organisms  ? — One  can  never  prove  a  negative. 

26.175.  Is  it  on  that  general  principle  that  you 
answer  the  question  ? — Certainly. 

26.176.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  the  examina- 
tion of  lymph  by  the  microscope  would  be  extremely 
useful  ? — Yes. 

26.177.  Because  if  you  did  find  in  it  organisms,  or 
lucocytes,  or  other  bodies  which  would  indicate  that 
things  had  gone  wrong  the  lymph  should  be  rejected? 
— Certainly,  it  should  be  rejected  without  hesitation. 

26.178.  (Chairman.)  And  that  would  apply  to  lymph 
from  the  calf  as  well  as  to  lymph  from  the  child  ? — In 
lymph  from  the  calf  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  clear 
lymph,  because  there  is  a  much  smaller  quantity  free. 
There  is  also  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting  it  away,  if, 
therefore,  you  take  it  at  an  earlier  stage  it  is  not  so  im- 
portant to  eliminate  corpuscles,  but  it  is  important  to 
eliminate  organisms.  But  even  then  I  should  take  it  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  risk  of  saprophytic 
contamination  might  be  as  slight  as  possible. 

26.179.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  that  sapro- 
phytic contamination  you  wish  to  avoid  more  on  account 
of  the  effect  that  it  produce.*  upon  the  lymph  itself  in 
destroying  its  value,  than  on  account  of  its  producing 
innocuous  effects  in  the  subsequent  inoculation  ? — Cer- 
tainly. But  I  should  wish  to  have  as  pure  lymph  as 
possible,  apart  from  that. 

26.180.  But  there  are  always  saprophytic  organisms 
about  the  skin,  and  you  are  only  returning  to  the  skin 
what  is  taken  from  it  when  you  inoculate  those 
saprophytic  organisms  ? — Certainly. 

26.181.  But  you  would  hav3  reason  to  think  that  the 
lymph  had  gone  wrong,  if  those  saprophytic  organisms 
were  present  in  largo  quantities,  and  that  therefore  it 
should  not  be  used  ?— YeB. 


26.182.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  possible  for  a  microscopic 
examination  to  guarantee  that  the  lymph  is  free  from 
hurtful  organisms? — You  can  say  that  it  is  free  from 
organisms,  if  there  are  no  organisms  there. 

26.183.  Could  you  do  that  with  the  microscope  with- 
out cultivation? — You  could- -prove  that  they  were  not 
a  large  number  of  organisms.  If!  were  asked  to  give 
a  definite  opinion  as  to  whether  there  were  organisms 
there  or  not,  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  make  cultures, 
but  I  should  say  that  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  1 
couldl  determine-  it  fairly  well.  I  could  certainly  say 
that  there  were  not  many  organisms  tle-iv. 

26.184.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  mean  developed  organisms, 
because  the  germs  might  be  there.  If  you  take  lymph 
sealed  up  beyond  a  certain  time,  do  you  not  tind 
organisms  multiplying  in  it? — A  single  organism  may 
fill  a  whole  tube,  and  for  that  reason  f  should  not  care 
to  use  the  lymph  in  tubes,  if  I  could  get  any  other. 

26.185.  The  mere  fact  that  the  lymph  is  apparently 
quite  clear  does  not  show  that  there  are  no  germs  in  it  ? 
— Certainly  not,  it  only  show**  that  there  are  not  a  largo 
number. 

26.186.  That  they  are  not  developed  ? — That  there  are 
not  a  large  number,  and  that  they,  are  not  developed. 

26.187.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Supposing  that  you 
had  a  fluid  to  deal  with,  ami  that  the  question  was 
whether  it  were  hurtful  to  the  human  subject,  which 
would  you  prefer  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  repeated 

.  injection  into  the  human  body  and  observation  of  the 
clinical  results,  or  observation  by  microscope  ? — The 
clinical  results,  certainly. 

26.188.  (Br.  Collin*.)  Might  it  not  have  picked  up 
saprophytic  organisms  from  the  last  arm  into  which  it 
was  injected  ?— But  these  saprophytic  organisms  are 
not  necessarily  hurtful. 

26.189.  But  you  would  avoid  them  ?— Yes. 

26.190.  (Chairman.)  You  would  avoid  them,  because 
they  would  weaken  the  lymph,  not  because  they  would 
do  harm  ? — Just  so. 

26.191.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Mr.  Albert  Brydges  Faru.  who 
examines  the  tubes  of  humanised  lymph  distributed 
from  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  told  me,  in 
answer  to  Question  4146,  that  the  microscopic  power 
employed  by  him  was  "  a  quarter  of  an  inch."  Would 
it  be  possible  with  that  power  to  see  any  of  the  or- 
ganisms that  you  have  been  speaking  of  this  afternoon  Y 
— If  he  is  an  expert  he  would  be  able  to  find  them  with 
that  power. 

26.192.  Do  you  think  that  an  expert  could  identify 
organisms  with  a  power  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ? — 
He  could  say  whether  there  wrere  or  were  rot  organisms 
there,  and  could  separate  the  micrococci  from  the 
yeasts  and  sarcinas. 

26.193.  Could  he  separate  the  saprophytic  from  the 
pathogenic  ? — That  is  impossib'e  with  the  microscope. 
The  clinical  and  experimental  examination  is  much 
more  important  than  the  microscopic  in  that  respect. 

26.194.  (Mr.  Meadoivs  White.)  Supposing  that  a  ru'e 
were  asked  for  as  to  taking  lymph,  could  you  lay  down 
a  rule  as  to  the  latest  time  that  it  should  be  taken, 
have  you  any  definite  ideas  in  your  mind  what  rule 
should  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  public  vaccina- 
tors in  tnat  respect? — I  should  say  certainly  not  later 
than  the  eighth  day  for  children,  and  as  early  as 
possible  for  the  calf — say  the  fifth  day.  The  lymph 
comes  to  a  head  much  more  rapidly  in  the  calf  than  in 
the  child. 

26.195.  You  say  not  later  than  the  eighth  day  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  should  certainly  say  that  as  soOn  as  it 
becomes  milky  it  should  not  be  taken. 

26.196.  And  yon  would  also  suggest,  if  possible, 
microscopic  examination  to  see  whether  if  was  free 
from  organisms  ? — I  think  if  it  is  taken  while  it  i  per- 
fectly dear  you  would  be  able  to  say  that  theie  were 
none  in  it,  or  so  few  that  you  might  lease  them  out  of 
account. 

26.197.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  understood  you  to  reply 
to  Dr.  Collins  just  now  that  you  did  not  think  lueo- 
eytes  would  be  pathogenic  ? — Not  alone. 

26.198.  Would  it  not  be  important  to  exclude  them 
in  reference  to  syphilis ;  might  they  not  be  possible 
carriers  of  syphilis  ? — Such  a-  thing  is  possible  of  course. 

26.199.  Does  the  microscope  help  us  at  all  as  regards 
the  exclusion  of  syphilis  in  reference  to  vaccine  ? — I 
fhould  think  not  specifically. 
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26.200.  But  still  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant step  to  exclude  lucocytes  in  that  way  P — Yes, 
very  important. 

26.201.  So  that  it  does  help  in  that  way  ? — It  does 
help  in  that  way. 

26.202.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  that  all  you 
have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  preparation  of  vaccine, 
and  so  on  P — Yes,  unless  there  are  any  further  questions 
to  be  asked. 

26.203.  The  points  that  are  generally  used  are  ivory, 
are  they  not  P— Yes. 

26.204.  Is  that  material  a  good  one  do  you  think 
for  the  purpose  ? — I  should  say  that  the  densest  and 
closest  material  is  the  best ;  anything  that  could 
be  easily  sterilised  would  be  most  useful,  and  if  ivory 
can  be  easily  sterilised  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  used. 

26.205.  Can  it  be  easily  sterilised  ? — I  think  so,  very 
easily. 

26.206.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  in 
your  view  small-pox  inoculated  into  the  cow  produces 
cow-pox  ? — I  say  it  is  quite  possible,  and  that  I  should 
accept  the  experiments  as  proving  the  probability  of  it 
at  any  rate. 

26.207.  And  I  gathered  that  you  thought  that  the 
reason  was  that  the  organism,  or  the  constitution  of 
the  cow  modified  the  disease  of  small-pox  into  another 
disease,  namely,  cow-pox  ? — Through  a  series  of  gene- 
rations. You  would  not  get  the  modification  imme- 
diately, but  after  passing  the  virus  through  a  series  of 
generations  you  would. 

26.208.  Then  you  do  not  think  cow-pox  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a  single  inoculation  of  small-pox  into  a  cow  ? 
— No  ;  none  that  we  can  recognise  at  present. 

26.209.  We  have  had  evidence  to  that  effect,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  ask  you  that  question.  But  sup- 
posing you  get  it  by  a  series  of  generations,  then  if 
you  return  the  lymph  to  the  human  being  it  does  not 
revert  to  small-pox  again.  "Why  is  that  ? — Because 
you  return  it  under  different  conditions. 

26.210.  Would  you  imagine  that  it  would  ever  revert 
— does  it  ever  revert  to  small-pox — is  it  possible  that  it 
should  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say. 

26.211.  You  have  never  heard  of  a  case? — No;  the 
evidence  would  have  to  be  very  conclusive  of  that ; 
and  from  what  one  knows  at  present  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  follow  that  evidence. 

26.212.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  that  you  accept 
the  experiments  by  Dr.  Hime  as  evidence  of  transmuta- 
tion of  small-pox  into  cow-pox  ? — Yes. 

26.213.  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  that  was  the 
result  of  a  single  variolation  of  the  cow  or  the  calf 
without  a  series  of  inoculations? — I  should  say  that 
it  has  not  been  produced  directly. 

26.214.  Then  what  Dr.  Hime  produced,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  not  vaccinia  in  your  opinion  ? — I  should  want 
to  know  the  whole  of  the  conditions  of  the  series 
through  which  it  was  passed.  I  simply  mentioned  him 
as  having  workd  at  it. 

26.215.  Have  you  not  read  that  ? — No,  I  have  only 
had  conversations  with  him. 

26.216.  You  have  not  seen  his  Paper  in  the  "  British 
"  Medical  Journal  "  ? — No,  I  have  not  yet  read  it. 

26.217.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Would  it  be  correct,  from  your 
point  of  view,  to  say  that  vaccinia  is  small-pox  of  the 
cow  ? — You  could  scarcely  say  it  is  small-pox  of  the 
cow,  but  it  is  a  condition  which  is  probably  derived, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  same  organism 
that  small-pox  is  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  it  is  small- 
pox of  the  cow,  because  it  is  a  modified  disease. 

26.218.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  You  are  not  prepared  to  say, 
are  you,  that  small. pox  might  not  be  modified  into  cow- 
pox  by  a  single  inoculation? — No,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that. 

26.219.  Your  difficulty  in  admitting  that  cow-pox  is 
small-pox  of  the  cow  arises  only  out  of  reasoning  from 
analogy  ? — Just  so. 

26.220.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  looked  through  the 
observations  of  Ceely  or  Badcock  ? — I  have  only  seen 
them  as  given  in  Dr.  Oreighton's  book,  and  in  the 
evidence  before  this  Commission.  '. 

26.221.  They  state  that  by  single  inoculations  through 
a  cow  they  obtained  material  that  acted  in  exactly  the 


same  manner  as  ordinary  vaccine  matter  ? — So  I  under- 
stand. 

26.222.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  know 
Chauveau  ? — Yes. 

26.223.  You  do  not  consider  at  present  that  that  is 
definitely  proved  P — I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  de- 
finitely proved  at  present ;  we  must  accept  the  pos- 
sibility of  it,  although  it  is  not  definitely  proved. 

26.224.  It  is  a  view  which  a  priori  is  likely  to  be  the 
true  view  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
true  view,  but  it  is  possible. 

26.225.  It  would  make  matters  a  great  deal  simpler 
if  it  were  true  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  very  much  simpler. 

26.226.  And  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  our 
general  notion  if  it  were  true  that  vaccinia  is  simply 
modified  small-pox  ? — It  would. 

26.227.  But  you  are  not  at  present  absolutely  satis- 
fied that  the  exact  proof  has  been  furnished  ? — -No,  not 
that  cow-pox  is  produced  in  a  single  generation. 

26.228.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Is  not  the  amount  of  ex- 
periment already  large  in  that  direction,  there  are  the 
experiments  of  Badcock,  Hime  and  others  ? — It  is  not 
large  yet. 

26.229.  They  have  all  asserted  a  single  generation, 
have  they  not  ? — I  think  Klein  would  not  say  that 
now. 

26.230.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  they  assert 
very  different  things,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

26.231.  For  instance  Badcock  asserted  that  the  change 
took  place  not  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  Hime 
asserted  that  it  took  place  at  the  seat  of  inoculation, 
but  some  distance  off ;  those  are  obviously  different 
opinions  ? — Yes. 

26.232.  So  that  if  the  transformation  takes  place  it 
takes  place  in  two  ways  you  see  ? — Yes  ;  if  it  does  take 
place. 

26.233.  (Chairman.)  What  were  the  results  of  Klein's 
experiments  ?  —  That  he  could  not  produce  specific 
change  under  several  generations  through  calves  or 
through  children. 

26,234-6.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  His  first  experi- 
ments were  distinctly  negative,  were  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

26.237.  (Chairman).  Dr.  Klein  is  himself  coming  to 
give  evidence  to  the  Commission  ? — I  think  it  is  better 
that  he  should  speak  to  that  point  himself. 

26.238.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  However  it  is  produced 
ultimately,  vaccinia  is  a  distinct  disease  from  small- 
pox, is  it  not ;  its  conditions  are  different  ? — Yes. 

26.239.  It  may  have  the  same  origin  ;  that  is  a  ques- 
tion, but  in  itself  it  is  quite  a  different  disease  from 
small-pox  p — Yes. 

26.240.  It  is  not  infectious,  for  instance  ? — No  it  is  in- 
fective, but  not  infectious. 

26.241.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  not  in- 
fectious ? — I  do  not  think  it  is,  because  it  is  so  very 
seldom  transmitted  except  by  direct  inoculation. 

26.242.  How  would  you  know  whether  it  is  infec- 
tious or  not ;  you  would  not  expect  a  local  pock  as  the 
result  of  infection  by  the  breath  ? — No. 

26.243.  Or  any  marked  fever  P — No. 

26.244.  Then  how  do  you  know  whether  it  is  infec- 
tious or  not  ? — I  think  we  should  have  had  a  number  of 
observations  on  that  point  if  it  had  been  infectious. 

26.245.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  know  as  the  matter 
stands,  whether  it  is  or  not  ? — No. 

26.246.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  seen  the  experiments 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  the  inoculation  of  a  cow  with  scarlatina  that 
led  to  producing  a  vesicular  eruption  on  the  teats  and 
udder  P— The  Wiltshire  case.    I  saw  that. 

26.247.  Have  you  studied  it  at  all  P — I  have  read  the 
papers. 

26.248.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  information  to  the 
Commission  as  to  the  nature  of  the  eruption  produced  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  small-pox 
or  vaccinia. 

26.249.  I  think  we  must  be  speaking  of  two  different 
things;  are  you  referring  to  some  lymph  which  was 
obtained  by  Professor  Crookshank  from  Wiltshire  P — I 
am  referring  to  the  Wiltshire  case,  which  was  said  by 
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Klein  to  be  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever,  and  which  was 
said  by  Crookshank  to  be  cow-pox. 

26.250.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  Wiltshire  disease  was  cow-pox  at  all  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  evidence  of  this.* 

26.251.  Nor  as  to  the  Hendon  outbreak  P — Nor  as  to 
the  Hendon  outbreak. 

26.252.  Have  you  studied  natural  cow-pox  in  the  cow 
yourself  ? — Yes. 

26.253.  From  what  outbreaks  ? — Principally  in  Ger- 
many. 

26.254.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  what  way  the  disease 
of  the  cow  that  you  studied  in  Leipsic  differed  from  the 
Wiltshire  disease  P — I  think  the  Wiltshire  disease  was 
a  much  more  localised  disease. 

26.255.  (Chairman.)  But  you  did  not  yourself  see  it  P 

 No,  I  am  only  judging  from  reading  the  description 

of  it. 

26.256.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  that  you  saw  cow- 
pox  in  Leipsic  P — Yes. 

26.257.  Was  it  a  generalised  disease  ? — There  was 
very  considerable  fever. 

26.258.  Was  there  anything  else  indicative  of  consti- 
tutional disturbance  besides  fever  p — That  was  the  only 
point  to  which  we  paid  special  attention.  The  fever 
was  the  principal  thing  and  the  definite  vesicles. 

26.259.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  On  the  udder  ? — 
Yes,  on  the  teats. 

26.260.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  watch  the  case  through 
its  stages  P — Only  for  three  or  four  days. 

26.261.  (Professor  Michael  Foster,)  One  case  only? — 
One  case  only. 

26.262.  It  was  a  case  brought  from  the  country  ? — 
Yes. 

26.263.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  know  how  that  cow- 
pox  was  produced  ;  was  it  traced  to  its  source  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  of  the  history  of  it. 

26.264.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  was  accepted  as 
being  cow-pox  ? — Yes. 

26.265.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Had  there  been  any  small-pox, 
do  you  know,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  broke  out 
in  the  cow? — I  could  not  say  that.  It  is  a  view  strongly 
held  in  Germany,  that  cow-pox  never  appears  except 
after  small-pox. 

26.266.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  rightly  understand  your 
view  of  the  immunity  conferred  by  an  attack  of  such  a 
disease  as  scarlatina,  say,  to  be  that  held  by  Grawitz 
and  others,  that  the  cells  of  the  tissues  so  change  their 
nature  that  they  become  capable  of  resisting  the  immi- 
gration of  a  new  generation  of  the  same  organism  P — 
That  is  the  general  view  one  has  of  the  immunity. 

26.267.  I  ask  because  I  observe  that  Professor  Klein 
says  in  his  article  on  micro-organisms  and  disease  : — 
"  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  I  know  of  in  favour 
"  of  such  a  theory  "  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  accept  it  aa 
being  most  probable. 

26.268.  On  the  principle  of  phagocytosis  ? — Including 
the  principle  of  phagocytosis. 

26.269.  (Chairman.)  Bearing  upon  that  case  that  you 
saw  at  Leipsic  do  you  think  that  cow-pox  does  not  appear 
to  be  what  may  be  called  a  spontaneous  disease  P — I  do 
not  think  it  ever  occurs  as  a  spontaneous  disease,  that 
is  to  say  in  the  way  in  which  the  term  is  most  frequently 
used. 

26.270.  (Professor  Michael  Foster).  You  mean  that 
you  do  not  believe  in  spontaneous  cow-pox  P — I  do  not. 

26.271.  (Chairman).  You  mean  that  it  either  came 
from  small-pox  or  horse-pox,  or  one  of  the  closely  allied 
diseases  ? — Yes. 

26.272.  (Professor  Minh^iel  Foster).  Or  from  a  pre- 
vious case  of  cow-pox  ? — Yes. 

26.273.  Where  the  one  case  occurred  you  do  not 
regard  it  as  excluding  small- pox,  you  simply  say  that 
its  previous  history  is  hidden  from  you? — Yes,  exactly ; 
and  in  the  outbreak  of  supposed  cow-pox  in  Edinburgh 
it  was  simply  a  series  of  vesicles  forming  on  what  are 
called  "  chaps  "  ;  it  was  not  cow-pox  at  all;  there  was 

*  Since  this  evidence  was  given  I  have  had  several  conversations  with 
Professor  Crookshank  who  has  supplied  me  with  additional  facts  bear- 
ing on  this  point.  After  consideration  of  these  facts,  I  feel  bound  to 
modify  the  above  statements  (answers  to  Questions  24,248  and 
24,250.)  There  was  far  more  evidence  on  this  point  than  I  was  aware 
of  at  tho  time.— G,  S,  W 


not  a  rise  of  temperature ;  there  were  only  slight  local  ex-  Mr. 
coriations  on  the  teats  and  sometimes  irregular  vesicles,  G.  S.  Wood- 
hut  nothing  to  indicate  the  course  of  a  specific  disease  head,  M.D. 
such  as  one  sees  in  cow-pox.   

26.274.  {Mr.  Picton.)  Was  there  any  lymph  in  those  1  Mitr-  189X 
vesicles  ? — There  is  always  lymph  in  vesicles. 

26.275.  Was  the  experiment  ever  tried  whether  that 
lymph  would  produce  the  same  kind  of  pustules  as  cow- 
pox  ? — It  did  not. 

26.276.  It  was  tried,  I  believe? — Yes,  but  it  did  not 
produce  anything  like  the  cow-pox. 

26.277.  Was  it  tried  on  calves  or  on  children  ? — It 
was  tried  on  another  cow. 

26.278.  On  how  many  cows  was  it  tried  ? — On  one;  or 
two  only. 

26.279.  Did  it  produce  vesicles  ?— No,  simply  slight 
excoriation  ;  it  did  not  grow. 

26.280.  Was  it  taken  at  a  stage  when  it  might  have 
been  supposed  likely  to  produce  vesicles  ? — Yes,  at  the 
corresponding  stage;  but  there  was  a  very  small 
vesicle,  not  at  all  at  large  one.  Why  wo  went  to  ex- 
amine it  was  that  it  was  described  as  a  case  of  cow- 
pox,  and  Professor  McPadyean  who  is  now  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  and  I  went  and  examined  it,  and 
found  simply  these  "  chaps  "  with  small  vesicles  which 
may  appear  wherever  there  is  any  irritation  from 
poisonous  matter. 

26.281.  Do  you  know  of  any  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
in  this  country  that  has  been  traced  to  small-pox  p — I 
do  not  know  of  any  definite  outbreak. 

26.282.  I  mean  apart  from  any  definite  eruption  a  la 
Seymour  P — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

26.283.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which 
you  now  wish  to  speak  ? — The  only  other  point  that  I 
should  like  to  say  something  about  is  as  regards  the 
mechanical  obstruction  of  glands.  It  has  been  given 
in  evidence  which  will  be  found  in  the  Commission's 
Second  Report  that  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  glands 
would  alone  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  local 
manifestation  of  vaccinia. 

26.284.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  was  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Creighton  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  at  all  possible  that  it  would  interfere  with 
the  local  manifestation. 

26.285.  (Chairman.)  Did  he  say  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  local  manifestation  or  only  the  general 
manifestation  ? — I  so  understood  it. 

26.286.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Can  you  give  the 
reference  to  the  question? — I  thought  it  was  in  con- 
nexion with  the  local  manifestation. 1 

26.287.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  statement,  as 
I  recollect  it,  was  in  regard  to  a  case  of  Jenner's  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  glands  would  prevent  the  re- 
ception of  the  vaccine  into  the  system  generally  ?— 
Then  I  withdraw  it  entirely  if  it  is  as-  regards  the  con- 
stitutional disease. 

26.288.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  would  you  with- 
draw ? — that  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  would 
entirely  prevent  the  manifestation  of  the  constitutional 
disease  ? — Oh,  no  ;  but  I  should  not  be  prepared  to 
speak  so  strongly  on  that  point  if  the  witness  is  speak- 
ing in  regard  to  the  constitutional  disease.  I  believe, 
however,  that  under  certain  conditions  the  glands  being 
enlarged  might  lead  to  very  much  greater  constitutional 
disease  owing  to  the  condition  of  irritability  iu  which 
they  are  when  in  that  state. 

26.289.  But  in  order  totally  to  prevent  it  you  would 
assume  that  all  the  glands  were  affected,  and  so  much 
affected  that  they  were  quite  useless  in  their  function  ? 
—Yes. 

26.290.  And  even  then  it  would  not  be  clear  that  it 
would  be  a  complete  protection  ? — No,  for  other  glands 
are  always  developed  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
become  inactive. 

26.291.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Are  there  any  grounds  for 
supposing  that  a  general  affection  of  the  glands  would 
be  operative  in  such  a  case,  would  it  not  be  only  those 
glands  that  intervene  between  the  general  circulation 
and  the  part  affected  ? — Yes. 

26.292.  And  was  it  stated  to  be  so  in  JenuorV  cum.-,  do 
you  know? — There  is  no  pathological  condition  of 
which  I  am  aware  in  which  the  mere  blocking  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  would  prevent  the  spread  of  a 
poisonous  material  from  any  part. 
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Mr.  ■  26,293.  (Br.  '.Collins,):  Can  you,  speak  of,  any-.expein- 
G.  S.  Wood-  ment  of  variolation  on  tubercular  subjects  ?■■— No,  but 
head,  M.D.     in  other  cases  of  inflammation  uhe  glands  do  not  in  a 

  tuberculous  person  interfere  with  the  passage ,  of  the 

1  Mar.  1893.    poison,  that  is  to  say,  ijji  other,  inflammations,  than  those 

  connected  with  small-pox,  because  I  have  no  .data  on 

which  to  found  that  statement  as  regards  small-pox  or 
inoculated  small-pox. 

26.294.  Has  it  been  suggested  that  tubercle  and 
erysipelas  are  in  any  way  mutually  protective  f — I  do 
not  think  so,  at  least,  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  of 
that  kind. 

26.295.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  should  like  to 
ask  once  more  from  a  bacteriological  point  of  view  do 
yon  think  that  the  present  procedure  in  vaccination  is 
satisfactory,  or  can  yon  suggest  any  improvements 
which  yon  think  might  be  introduced  beyond  the  dis- 
carding entirely  of  capillary  tubes,  of  which  I  Under- 
stand yon  are  in  favour  ? — I  should  require  to  know 
exactly  the  conditions  under  which  vaccination  is  done 
at  present.  I  know  there  have  been  considerable 
alterations  made  in  the  conditions,  even  Within  com- 
paratively recent  years,  and  I  think  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on  now 
are  very  different  from  those  which  prevailed  when  I 
was  a  student,  for  instance,  I  have  not  been  down  to 
the  vaccination  station  at  all. 

26.296.  I  do  not  mean  the  Central  Vaccination  Sta- 
tion here,  but  whether  you  have  or  have  not  observed 
the  method  adopted  by  ordinary  practitioners  or  ordi- 
nary vaccinators  ? — No.  I  might  say  that  I  went 
carefully  into  the  matter  when  I  was  in  Leipsic,  where 
they  are  exceedingly  careful — first  of  all  as  to  the 
selection  of  their  animals  

26.297.  This  is,  of  conrse,  calf  lymph  ?— Yes.  They 
insisted  that  any  animal  in  which  there  was  a  rise  of 
temperature  or  any  diarrhoea  or  any  disturbance  of 
health  before  inoculation  was  done  should  be  dis- 
carded ;  that  where  there  was  an  excessive  rise  of 
temperature  or  any  diarrhoea  during  the  course  of  the 
vaccination  or  inoculation,  it  should  also  be  discarded  ; 
they  used  the  dry  points  or  plates,  on  which  the  vac- 
cine was  dried,  protecting  them  carefully  from  any 
accidental  contamination,  and  they  were  very  care- 
ful that  the  arm  should  be  cleaned  as  carefully  as 
possible  before  the  inoculation  was  made,  and  that  the 
sore  should  not  be  protected  by  anything  moist,  or  in 
fact  by  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  natural 
healing  of  the  wound,  which  was  kept  as  dry  as 
possible ;  and  they  were  also  careful  to  insist  that 
there  should  be  no  rashes  of  any  kind  on  the  child ; 
that  the  child  should  be  in  good  general  health  when 
it  was  inoculated,  and  that  any  evidence  of  impaired 
health  of  any  kind  should  be  accepted  for  the  time 
being  as  rendering  it  inadvisable  that  the  child  should 
be  vaccinated. 

26.298.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  lymph  ptire  by  mixing  it  with  some  antiseptic 
fluid  ? — I  believe  the  culy  material  with  which  it  can 
be  mixed  satisfactorily  is  glycerine. 

26.299.  Could  any  such  plan  be  adopted  in  the  case 
of  dry  points  ? — Possibly  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  until 
you  have  really  tried  it,  and  seen  the  result. 

26.300.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  could  not  com- 
bine glycerine  with  dry  points  ;  you  must  substitute  the 
one  for  the  other  ? — Just  so. 


•26,801.  (Dr.-Bvistowe.)  But  might  not  lymphirendered 
antiseptic  be  preserved  in  tubes?— Glycerine,  I  think, 
is  the  only  rthing  one  knows  of  that  does  not  interfere 
with.  aiiy. enzyme  that  may  be, present.  . 

26.302.  (Mr .'  Meadows  White.)  Do  they  tise  glycerine  in 
Germany  ? — -They  did  not  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

26.303.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  They  do  occasionally  in  Eng- 
land I  know  ? — Yes. 

26.304.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Did  they  protect  the  arm  in 
Germany  after  vaccination  by  plaster  of  any  sort? — 
No. 

26.305.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  being  done  ? — I 
have  never  seen  it  done,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
heard  of  it  being  carried  out  as  a -routine  system. 

26.306.  You  have  not  heard  that  it  is  the  -regular 
custom  in  France  to  do  that,  to  put  ail  antiseptic  plaster 
over  the  vaccination? — I  did  not  'know  that  that  was 
the  rule  in  France. 

26.307.  (Mr.  Whithread.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
with  regard  to  a  statement  that  you  made' some  time  ago 
that  the  insusceptibility  of  a  person  who  had  had  an 
attack  of  small-pox  might  be  overcome  by  his  receiving 
a  larger  dose  of  the  poison  ; ,  do -,  you  mean,  .by  that  a 
dose  larger  in  quantity  or  a  dose  of  the  poison  of  a  more 
active  nature  ? — It  may  be  either,  but,  as  a  rule  it  would 
be  both,  a  large  quantity  of  a  very  active  poison.  If  you 
have  a  severe  epidemic  the  chances  are  that  in  the 
initial  cases  you  have  both  a  larger  quantity  and  a 
more  severe  poison,  but  if  the  same  epidemic  only 
is  under  consideration  it  is  a  matter  of  quantity. 
Although  epidemics  vary  very  much  in  virulence,  it 
may  be  accepted  that  in  any  one  epidemic  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  insusceptibility  is  overcome  or  not, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  quantity  of  the  virus  that  is 
taken  in. 

26.308.  You  recognise  a  very  distinct  difference  in 
the  activity  of  the  poison  in  different  epidemics? — I 
thirik  we  must  recognise  that. 

26.309.  It  is  not  a  question  of  quantity  ? — In  the 
same  epidemic  it  is  a  question  of  quantity.  In  different 
epidemics  of  course  different  quantities  of  more  active 
or  less  virus  may  produce  the  same  effects. 

26.310.  Then  a  person  may,  in  your  view,  be  quite 
insusceptible  to  the  epidemic  of  one  year,  that  is  to  say 
that  the  poison  will  not  overcome  his  insusceptibility, 
but  in  another  year,  with  a  more  active  poison  that 
poison  would  bore  through  his  insusceptibility  ? — 
The  same  dose  would. 

26.311.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

26.312.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  is  to  say  that 
different  people  have  different  degrees  of  insuscepti- 
bility ?— Yes. 

26.313.  That  might  be  constitutional  ?— Yes. 

26.314.  Therefore  that  would  be  another  factor  pos- 
sibly in  the  consideration? — Yes.  And  I  might  say  in 
connexion  with  that  point  that  I  should  look  upon 
vaccination  as  being  more  important  during  a  mild 
epidemic,  even  than  during  a  severe  one. 

26.315.  "Why  ? — Because  you  have  so  much  greater 
chance  of  controlling  it,  and  keeping  down  the  centres 
of  infection. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Eobinson,  M.D.,  examined. 


26.316.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe.  Public  Vac- 
cinator for  the  parish  of  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

26.317.  Which  is  a  parish  of  so  large  extent  that  you 
have  a  great  number  of  cases  to  vaccinate  regularly  ? — 
I  do. 

26.318.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  to  the  Com- 
mission an  account  of  the  general  plan  you  have 
followed  at  Birmingham  for  vaccinating,  and  of  the 
number  and  plan  of  the  stations  that  you  have  ? 
— At  the  present  time  there  are  six  stations  for 
public  vaccination  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  one 
being  on  trial  as  to  the  accommodation,  the  Railways, 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  other  improvements 
having  quite  recently  altered  the  residences  of  many  of 
the  arcisan  classes.  The  stations  are  as  good  as  can  be 
obtained  in  the  parish,  and  the  management  of  them 
has  always  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.  One  of  the  Vaccination 
Officers  for  the  district  is  always  in  attendance,  and 
pays  strict  attention  to  all  that  is  said  or  done,  and  the 
stations  are  kept  open  to  suit  the  applicants  for  vac- 
cination or  inspection.  The  Guardians  appointed, 
occasionally  visit  them  during  the  vaccination  hours. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stations  :  Station  1 ;  Every 
Monday,  at  11  o'clock,  at  the  Mission  Hall,  lng~  Street, 
top  of  Essex  Street  (near  Bristol  Street  and  Horse  Pair). 
Station  1a  ;  Every  Monday  at  2  o'clock  at  the  Priory 
Rooms,  Upper  Priory,  between  Old  Square  and  Steel- 
house  Lane  (near  the  Children's  and  Women's  Hospital). 
Station  2  ;  Every  Tuesday,  at  11  o'clock,  at  TJnett 
Street  School  Room,  corner  of  Unett  Street  and  Hockley 
Street  (opposite  St.  George's  Church).  Station  3; 
Every  Wednesday,  at  11  o'clock,  at  the  Wesleyan 
School  Room,  next  to  399,  Monument  Road,  near  King 
Edward's  Road.  Station  3a  ;  Every  Wednesday  at  2 
o'clock,  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Peel  Street,  Winson 
Green  Road.  Station  4;  Every  Thursday  at  11  o'clock, 
at  the  "  British  Workman,"  Sherborne  Street,  Grosvenor 
Street  West.  As  each  applicant  enters  the  station  the 
Vaccination  Officer  takes  the  name,  age,  and  address  of 
the  infant,  entering  the  same  on  a  register  sheet.  The 
parents  or  custodians  are  theu  requested  to  take  off  the 
clothing  from  the  head  and  the  arm  to  be  operated 
upon,  so  that  I  can  examine  the  condition  of  skin 
behind  the  ears,  neck,  axilla,  and  upper  portion  of 
chest.  I  should  say  that  the  whole  of  the  clothing  is 
taken  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  body.  This  done,  all 
necessary  questions  as  to  ailments  are  put,  and  if  thought 
necessary,  other  portions  of  the  body,  anus  included,  ex- 
posed and  the  chest  examined  by  stethoscope,  etc.,  when 
required,  and  temperature  noted.  The  selected  vae- 
cinifer,  always  when  possible  a  natural-fed  one,  sitting 
close,  having  been  minutely  examined,  (1  say  that  to 
show  that  everything  possible  that  has  been  suggested, 
has  been  done  asregiirds  the  examination.)  as  to  its  con- 
dition and  the  custodian  questioned  as  to  the  family 
history ;  the  vesicles  are  opened  by  lancet  and  the  lymph 
allowed  to  exude  for  a  time  so  as  to  avoid  touching  the 
base  of  the  vesicle;  a  separate  lancet  is  then  used  in 
taking  sufficient  lymph  for  use  to  the  child's  arm  ;  the 
operation  is  then  done  by  making  four  minute  multiple 
incisions,  half  an  inch,  at  least,  apart,  bloodless  if 
possible ;  and  it  is  rare  that  vhe  lancet  goes  near  the 
vaccinifer  again.  If  it  is  required,  the  lancet  is  WeU 
cleansed  before  doing  so  for  the  same  operation ;  and  in 


all  other  ways  the  instructions  as  issued  to  Public  Vac- 
cinators under  contract  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  faithfully  adhered  to,  with  the  following  exception. 
There  are  many  cases  brought  to  the  public  stations 
that  would,  according  to  the  instructions  be  unfit ;  but 
the  parents  are  anxious  and  desirous  to  have  them 
vaccinated  for  various  purposes.  They  are  then  made 
to  understand  that  the  regulations  do  not  insist  on  such 
cases  being  vaccinated,  but  that  if  they  so  desire  to  try 
the  remedy,  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  in  all 
such  cases  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
health  or  in  the  chronic  state  of  the  skin  affection  from 
which  the  child  was  suffering,  some  cases  of  eczema 
being  quite  cured  thereby. 

26.319.  Do  you  mean  cured  by  the  vaccination  ? — 
Yes,  they  got  well  in  five  or  six  weeks,  cleared. 

26.320.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  expression  you  used  that  the  lancet  if  required 
is  well  cleansed ;  what  does  that  mean  ? — If  it  is  re- 
quired to  go  to  the  vaccinifer  again,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
well  cleansed  if  you  go  to  the  vaccinifer  again  for  any 
more  lymph. 

26.321.  Do  yon  mean  if  it  is  dirty  or  if  somebody 
wishes  it  cleansed  ? — No,  I  mean  if  you  wish  more  lymph. 
It  is  rare  that  the  lancet  goes  near  the  vaccinifer  again. 
If  it  is  required  the  lancet  is  well  cleansed  before  doing 
so  for  the  same  operation. 

26.322.  If  required  for  another  vaccination,  do  you 
mean  ? — ~£fo,  for  the  same  vaccination ;  I  take  sufficient 
lymph  with  the  lancet  and  put  it  on  the  child's  arm, 
and  I  do  not  go  near  the  vaccinifer 's  arm  again  if  I  can 
help  it.  If  it  should  be  required  the  lancet  is  dipped 
into  water  and  washed  before  going  to  the  vaccinifer 
again  for  any  further  supply. 

26.323.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  That  is  all  in  reference  to  the 
one  child  ? — Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  points  that  I  have 
specially  to  instruct  the  students  upon.  One  gets  so 
accustomed  to  doing  it  that  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
detail  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  you.  At  the  time  of  the 
operation  being  performed  on  each  child  the  Vaccination 
Officer  enters  on  the  register  sheet  the  name  and  register 
number  of  the  vaccinifer,  i.e.,  the  child  from  whose  arm 
I  obtain  the  vaccine  lymph  ;  then  in  each  case  directions 
are  given  verbally,  as  also  a  printed  form  of  instruction 
as  to  how  the  child  should  be  treated,  with  a  paper  in- 
structing the  custodian  to  present  the  child  for  inspec- 
tion the  same  day  in  the  following  week,  before  the 
vaccinifer  leaves.  The  Vaccination  Officer  and  myself 
confer  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  the  register,  and 
further  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  treatment,  with 
a  request  that  any  irregularity  of  healing  may  be  com- 
municated.   Should  I  read  those  instructions  ? 

26,32-1.  I  think  it  would  be  well  ? — "  Instructions  to  be 
"  observed  during  vaccination:  Prevent  the  vaccina- 
"  tion  being  injured  by  the  clothing  of  the  child  or  the 
"  person  who  nurses  it.  This  can  be  done  by  nursing 
"  the  vaccinated  arm  away  from  the  nurse's  body,  ami. 
"  keeping  the  arm  covered  with  a  piece  of  well-washed 
"  linen  or  a  soft  napkin.  Do  not  use  '  tie-ups '  or 
"  '  vaccination  shields.'  Both  are  injurious,  causing 
"  great  suffering  from  the  pressure  on  the  surrounding 

blood  vessels  or  veins.  Do  not  give  the  child  any 
"  medicine  unless  ordered  by  a  doctor.  Diarrhoea  re- 
"  quires  immediate  attention.     The  greatest  care  is 
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Robinson. 

8  Mar.  1893. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.E.  "  required  during  the  whole  of  the  vaccination  period 
Robinson.       "  that  the  child  be  not  exposed  to  cold,  or  any  disease 

  "  such  as  sore  throat,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever,  the  same 

S  Mar.  1393.    "  particular  care  being  required  as  if  the  child  were 

  "  suffering  from  bronchitis  or  any  other  illness.  After 

"  the  child  has  been  inspected  the  same  day  in  the 
"  following  week,  and  the  vaccination  vesicles  opened 
"  to  remove  the  lymph,  which  is  always  necessary  to 
"  prevent  the  child  suffering  more  than  is  needful, 
"  nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done  than  keeping  the 
"  part  clean  from  any  further  discharge  or  dust,  the 
"  arm  to  be  kept  dry,  free  from  cold,  and  rubbing  as 
"  before  stated.  Do  not  on  any  account  apply  cream  or 
"  milk.  Both  are  very  irritating  by  turning  sour,  and 
"  are  apt  to  convey  germs  of  disease  to  the  vaccination, 
"  therefore  dangerous.  Do  not  apply  Fuller's  earth,  or 
"  any  dust  or  poultices,  or  anything  else  except  a  little 
"  zinc  ointment,  without  advice  from  the  doctor  who 
"  vaccinated  the  child.  If  not  well  at  the  end  of  the 
"  next  week  following  inspection,  the  child  should  be 
"  again  taken  to  the  doctor  who  vaccinated  for  advice 
"  as  to  treatment.  All  vaccinated  arms  should  be  quite 
"  well  in  21  days.  Edmund  Robinson,  M.D.,  Public 
"  Vaccinator,  Birmingham."  "With  that  I  issue  a  leaflet 
recommending  certain  matters  as  regards  feeding  with 
each  child  ;  I  give  them  both  together.  Should  I  read 
them  ? 

26.325.  Is  that  another  paper  which  you  give ?_ —  Yes, 
I  give  all  these  papers  to  them ;  they  are  joined 
together  generally.  It  is  more  in  connexion  with 
feeding  the  baby,  which  I  try  to  instruct  them  in. 

26.326.  Do  you  wish  to  state  the  particulars  of  that 
in  evidence ;  is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  you  give 
careful  instruction  about  feeding  ? — As  you  wish ;  I 
have  merely  recorded  the  fact  of  what  we  do,  if  you 
will  take  that  as  read. 

26.327.  Is  there  any  special  point  in  it  that  you  would 
insist  on  ? — It  is  all  referring  to  general  health  and 
attention  to  diet  more  than  vaccination. 

26.328.  (Mr.  Picton.)  In  fact  you  direct  them  to  treat 
the  child  as  a  diseased  child  during  the  time  P — There 
are  two  papers,  both  put  together ;  the  directions  of 
vaccination  are  in  red  and  the  directions  as  to  feeding 
are  in  black.  I  do  not  sign  the  latter  as  Public 
Vaccinator ;  I  give  it  as  a  medical  man. 

26.329.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  had  better  read 
it. — The  directions  as  to  food  are  :  "  A  few 
"  remarks  about  feeding  infants.  No  food  is  equal 
"  to  the  mother's  breast  milk  for  the  first  six  months 
"  of  the  infant's  life.  Mother's  breast  milk  is  much 
"  improved  if  the  mother  will  take  daily,  oatmeal 
"  porridge  or  gruel  and  milk,  instead  of  ale,  there 
"  being  no  goodness  in  ale,  beer,  porter,  or  spirits,  for 
"  making  good  blood,  all  of  them  create  bile  and  dis- 
"  order  the  breast  milk.  Any  acidity  of  the  mother's 
"  stomach  should  be  immediately  corrected  by  taking 
"  a  few  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a 
"  teacup  full  of  water,  as  much  as  can  be  laid  upon  a 
"  sixpenny  piece  being  a  dose.  In  case  the  natural 
"  milk  should  fail  or  prove  insufficient,  that  of  the  cow 
"  should  be  obtained,  and  the  supply  continued  from 
"  the  same  cow  if  possible.  Cow's  milk  contains  more 
"  acid  than  human  milk,  therefore,  attention  is  required 
"  in  its  preparation  for  the  feeding  of  infants.  Feeding 
"  with  cow's  milk  should  be  commenced  with  one 
"  tablespoonful  of  milk  to  two  of  water,  with  a  little 
"  '  sugar  of  milk  '  added,  to  be  obtained  at  the  chemists 
"  who  will  give  directions  according  to  the  age  of  the 
"  infant;  a  little  more  milk  and  less  water,  week  by 
"  week,  until  an  equal  portion  of  milk  and  water  is 
"  obtained,  or  half  and  half  of  each.  If  sickness  is  pro- 
"  duced  by  the  too  much  curdling  of  the  milk,  add  a 
"  small  quantity  of  cream  and  a  teaspoonful  of  limo 
"  water.  If  sourness  arise,  a  small  pinch  of  com- 
"  mon  table  salt  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  also  be 
"  added  with  benefit.  Starchy  food  of  any  hind,  such 
"  as  bread  sop,  biscuits,  calces,  corn  flour,  arrowroot, 
"  condensed  milk,  or  common  sugar,  should  not  be 
i(  given  until  the  infant's  teeth  are  developed  or  cut. 
"  Then  a  little  well  boiled  bread,  cooked  for  at  least 
"  two  hours,  and  strained  free  from  lumps  (the  sauce- 
"  pan  to  be  scoured  out  every  day),  or  freshly  prepared 
"  barley-water,  slightly  sweetened,  may  be  gradually 
"  added  to  the  milk.  Condensed  milk,  as  frequently 
"  sold,  is  composed  largely  of  the  commonest  kind  of 
"  sugar.  Sugar  turns  the  baby's  stomach  sour,  causes 
':  gripes,  and  produces  skin  eruptions  and  sores.  Over- 
"  feeding  with  any  kind  of  food  is  very  bad.  An 
"  infant  should  be  fed  every  three  hours  during  the 


"  day,  not  oftener  except  under  medical  treatment. 
"  Infants  are  frequently  thirsty,  milk  does  not 
"  always  satisfy  thirst.  Infants  are  benefitted  by  an 
' '  occasional  drink  of  water,  (toast-and-water  or  water 
"  boiled  and  a  piece  of  burnt  bread  soaked  therein 
"  is  better  than  water  direct  from  the  tap  or  pump). 
"  An  infant  should  be  washed  all  over  in  warm  water 
"  every  day,  using  a  little  Castile  soap,  when  necessary. 
"  (Avoid  strong  soaps.)  If  these  few  remarks  are 
"  attended  to,  many  of  the  diseases,  such  as  convulsions, 
"  diarrhoea,  eczema,  or  skin  disease,  and  the  pain  of 
"  dentition  or  cutting  of  the  teeth,  may  be  consider- 
"  ably  avoided,  and  the  home  of  the  infant  made  much 
"  happier  than  it  is  in  many  cases.  The  sufferings  of 
"  infants,  if  they  are  not  carefully  fed,  are  intense,  and 
"  the  ill -effects  last  during  life.  A  good  digestion  is 
"  worth  more  than  money  can  purchase,  and  mothers 
"  can  do  a  great  deal  in  laying  the  foundation. 
"  Edmund  Eobinson,  M.D." 

26.330.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  that  the  paper  you  sign  in 
your  private  capacity  ? — Yes. 

26.331.  (Chairman.)  But  you  give  it  to  every  mother 
of  a  vaccinated  child  ? — Yes,  everyone  that,  comes  to 
the  stations,  either  postponements  or  otherwise,  I  have 
given  it  for  some  time.  Then  there  is  a  notice  for 
inspection :  "  Notice  of  Inspection.  The  child  must 
"  be  brought  this  day  week  to  be  inspected  in 
"  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  in  order  that  the 
"  certificate  maybe  signed  by  the  doctor."  When  on 
the  eighth  day  the  children  are  brought  back  for  in- 
spection, all  cases,  whether  required  as  vaccinifers  or 
not,  are  treated  alike  in  that  all  fully  developed  vesicles 
are  relieved  by  puncture,  and  dried  with  a  napkin ; 
further  instructions  being  given  as  to  cleanliness,  with 
a  request  to  bring  the  child  back  again  should  anything 
irregular  occur.  I  consider  it  should  be  compulsory 
that  all  cases  of  vaccination  should  be  seen  a  second 
time  after  the  eighth  day  inspection,  either  the  16th 
or  the  21st  day,  by  the  operator.  In  case  any  child 
is  unfit  or  its  mother  suffering  from  sore  throat  or 
anything  is  discovered  that  might  engender  danger  to 
the  wound,  the  name  is  erased,  and  a  certificate  of 
postponement  given  at  once  to  the  Vaccination  Officer. 
In  this  connexion  I  should  like  to  mention  a  difficulty 
in  which  a  Public  Vaccinator  is  sometimes  placed.  It 
is  very  often  seen  that  the  clothing  of  the  custodian  of 
a  child  brought  to  be  vaccinated  is  in  apparently  a 
septic  condition.  The  Public  Vaccinator  has  no  justifi- 
cation on  that  account  only  for  saying  the  child  is 
unfit  for  the  operation,  neither  can  he  order  a  new 
garment ;  so,  although  he  knows  that  all  causes  have  a 
beginning,  and  that  his  reputation  is  at  stake,  he  is 
compelled  to  be  silent  or  considered  offensive  in  his 
remarks. 

26.332.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Why  do  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a  second  inspection  after  the  eighth  day  ? — I 
do  so  for  many  reasons.  I  think  we  should  prevent  a 
lot  of  complaints  if  we  could  see  them  again  a  second 
time. 

26.333.  How  so? — By  advising  them  what  to  do. 
The  relatives  and  neighbours  always  suggest  things,  and 
a  suggestion  comes  more  favourably  from  the  doctor. 

26.334.  Is  it  because  you  think  evil  results  may  come 
after  the  eighth  day  P — Yes,  if  the  vesicles  get  a  little 
detached. 

26.335.  What  sort  of  results  have  you  specially  in 
your  mind  ? — Rubbing  from  nursing. 

26.336.  What  results  in  the  armP: — It  excites  more 
inflammatory  action,  and  makes  a  nidus  for  any  other 
germs  of  disease  to  get  and  form  ;  it  removes  the  crusts 
slightly,  and  you  get  an  exposed  wound,  whereas  if  it 
is  carefully  nursed  the  flesh  is  always  kept  protected 
from  the  atmosphere. 

26.337.  On  what  day  do  you  certify  the  success  of 
the  vaccination  P — The  eighth  day. 

26.338.  Then  in  your  opinion  that  certification  of  the 
success  of  the  vaccination  on  the  eighth  day  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  evil  result  might  not  subse- 
quently follow  ? — If  any  septic  matter  gets  into  the 
wound  it  would  as  a  rule.  Say  97  per  cent,  are  fairly 
nursed  and  they  get  well  at  the  end,  completely  healed 
up  on  the  21st  day,  but  if  there  should  be  any  abrasion 
or  rubbing  you  prolong  it  another  week. 

26.339.  May  I  take  it  that  from  the  eighth  to  the 
21st  day  there  is  a  wound  of  some  kind  on  the  arm  P — 
It  is  covered,  but  there  is  the  danger  of  dislodging  the 
vesicle,  which  is  the  plug  as  it  were  to  the  wound. 
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26  340.  I  suppose  any  cases  of  syphilitic  infection 
could  not  be  diagnosed  by  inspection  on  the  eighth 
day  ?— From  the  child  do  you  mean  or  the  lymph  ? 

26  341.  Does  syphilis  sometimes  result  from  vaccina- 
tion P— It  has  been  said  so ;  I  have  not  seen  it  myself. 

26,342.  Do  you  dispute  it?— I  should  be  sorry  to 
dispute  anything,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  myself.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case. 

26  343.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  many  cases  have 
you  done  P— During  this  public  vaccination  or  during 
my  experience  do  you  mean  ? 

26  344.  Altogether,  I  mean  ? — I  should  think  about 
130,000. 

26  345-  (Dr.  Collins.)  Assuming  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  and  others  that  syphilis  does 
sometimes  result  from  vaccination,  would  it  be  possible 
to  say  by  inspection  on  the  eighth  day  whether  syphilis 
was  or  was  not  going  to  result  in  any  given  case  ? — 
No. 

26,346.  The  latent  period  would  be  much  longer  than 
that,  if  it  were  going  to  appear  ? — Yes,  that  would  be 
developed  by  the  irritative  stage  of  the  vaccine  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day. 

26,347-  What  was  your  total  number  of  cases  ? — I 
said  during  my  experience  I  should  think  130,000.  I 
have  done  over  100,000  on  the  parish  register  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

26.348.  And  those  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
certifying  on  the  eighth  day  ? — Yes,  on  the  eighth  day, 
the  day  of  inspection. 

26.349.  Have  you  kept  them  under  inspection  sub- 
sequently ? — Yes.  Many  of  those  were  when  I  was  a 
private  practitioner ;  but  in  Birmingham  I  have  three 
Vaccination  Officers  under  my  charge  as  it  were,  and 
the  Guardians  expect  me  to  superintend  the  whole  of 
the  matter ;  those  Vaccination  Officers  are  always  over 
their  district,  and  they  report  to  me  every  case  of  any 
untoward  symptoms  that  they  hear  of;  and  we  have 
never  had  but  one  charge,  a  slight  charge  of  a  case  of 
alleged  syphilitic  inoculation,  since  I  have  been  Public 
Vaccinator,  and  that  only  occurred  about  two  years 
ago. 

26.350.  (Mr.  Bright)  How  many  years  have  you  been 
Public  Vaccinator  ? — 23  years. 

26.351.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  many  cases  of  injury  have 
the  Vaccination  Officers  reported  to  you? — I  take  a 
rubbed  arm  as  an  injury,  where  we  find  that  the  nurse, 
perhaps  an  old  lady  or  a  young  child,  has  nursed  the 
arm,  and  the  vesicles  are  rubbed  off. 

26.352.  Do  you  keep  records  of  the  reports  which 
the  Vaccination  Officers  make  to  you  ? — Any  case  that 
they  report  to  me  and  which  is  not  brought  up  to  the 
station,  I  go  and  see. 

26.353.  Can  you  give  us  the  results  of  your  records  ? 
— They  are  all  in  the  register.  We  get  about  two  per 
cent,  of  rubbed  arms,  that,  we  should  say,  might  be 
dangerous  if  they  were  not  carefully  attended  to,  from 
the  rubbing  of  the  clothing  by  the  nurses  into  the 
wound.  Yesterday  I  had  a  child  brought  up,  and  the 
whole  of  the  vesicles  were  removed  and  full  of  dark 
woollen  material.  Had  I  not  removed  it,  no  doubt  we 
should  have  had  septic  matter  absorbed  from  the  dirt. 
I  removed  it,  cleansed  the  wound,  and  dressed  it,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  all  right.  Had  I  not  seen  it,  it  is  very 
possible  that  in  a  few  days  it  might  have  had  cellulitis, 
and  it  might  have  extended  on  to  erysipelas. 

26.354.  Do  you  think  that  parents  are  likely  to  inform 
the  Vaccination  Officer  of  any  untoward  results  ? — Very 
readily  ;  we  are  sure  to  hear  of  it  in  Birmingham.  We 
are  well  inspected. 

26.355.  Is  there  cordial  relationship  generally  between 
the  parents  and  the  Vaccination  Officer  ? — I  think  very- 
great.  Until  the  last  few  years  I  must  say  I  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  sort  of  paternal  man.  I  was  previously  at 
the  Infirmary,  and  am  well-known  to  the  working 
classes  and  poor  people,  and  they  used  to  come  to  me 
at  the  station  for  advice  in  all  manner  of  cases. 

26.356.  Is  there  very  little  opposition  in  Birmingham 
then  to  vaccination  ? — There  has  been  very  little  up  to 
the  last  year  or  two. 

26.357.  (Mr.  Picton.)  What  has  occasioned  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  last  year  or  two  ? — There  are  many  points 
as  to  that. 
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26,358.  (Chairman.)  You  said  that  your  certificate 
on  the  eighth  day  only  records  that  the  vaccination  \r-    e.  Robinson 
successful  P — Yes.  M.D. 


26.359.  If  any  mischief  did  follow  that  it  would  not 
render  that  vaccination  less  successful  so  far  as  protec- 
tion goes  ? — No. 

26.360.  Therefore  your  examination  of  the  child  at  a 
later  time  is  not  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  vac- 
cination but  for  the  sake  of  averting  any  trouble  that 
might  come  from  bad  management  P — Yes,  exactly. 

26.361.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  suppose  I  might  have  an 
answer  now  to  that  question,  what  has  occasioned  tho 
opposition  to  vaccination  during  the  last  year  or  two  ? 
— I  might  say  that  I  have  not  had  very  much  time  to 
put  my  views  together,  but  before  leaving  I  asked  (as 
I  had  done  on  many  previous  occasions)  the  Vaccina- 
tion Officers,  and  they  signed  the  following  note : 
"Decrease  of  public  vaccination  in  Birmingham. — In 
"  our  opinion  the  great  cause  of  the  decreasing  numbers 
"  of  vaccinations  at  the  public  stations  is  the  four 
"  marks,  while  the  parents  state  they  can,  for  a  very 
"  small  sum  of  money  obtain  the  same  certificate  and 
"  have  only  one  mark ;  "  that  is  signed  by  "  Jas. 
"  Blanche,  P.  Bradley,  J.  M.  Knight,  Vaccination 
"  Officers."  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Vaccination  Act 
requires  an  alteration  ;  being  a  national  or  State  busi- 
ness it  should  not  allow  so  many  different  opinions  as 
to  what  vaccination  should  be  or  should  not  be.  Con- 
stantly fresh  opinions  are  being  thrust  upon  the  people. 
Private  vaccinators  as  well  as  Public  Vaccinators  should 
both  be  under  the  same  surveillance.  Why  should  a 
Public  Vaccinator  be  termed  outrageous  and  inhuman, 
&c,  &c,  whilst  acting  conscientiously  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  authorities,  and  be  surrounded  with 
young  beginners  who  desire  to  build  up  a  fame  for  the 
smallest  silver  coin  of  the  realm  by  doing  that  which 
continued  experience  proves  to  be  wrong.  It  must  be 
well  known  that  in  the  present  generation  very  many 
students  of  medicine  go  through  their  studies  without 
having  had  experience  as  an  apprentice  or  as  an 
assistant  to  a  medical  man  and  never  having  seen  or 
heard  much  of  small-pox  or  vaccination  until  their 
names  are  placed  on  the  door  as  M.D.,  when  they  are 
seeking  piractice. 

26.362.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  present 
time  ? — The  present  time. 

26.363.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  understand  you  are  giving  us 
your  view,  are  you  not  ? — Yes.  It  was  not  until  1877  that 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  instituted  a  requirement  that  a  course  of 
study  of  vaccination  should  be  included  for  applicants 
for  degrees.  Some  of  the  Public  Vaccinators  are  not 
sufficiently  looked  after  in  this  respect  of  keeping  up  to 
the  standard,  according  to  reports  made.  I  forwarded 
to  the  Commission  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  has  appeared 
in  the  papers  about  the  application  from  a  Public  Vac- 
cinator to  know  how  many  vesicles  were  done  by  others. 
Section  18  of  the  Act  requires  amendment,  in  that  there 
is  no  penalty  specified  for  not  carrying  out  its  meaning. 
The  fact  that  so  many  different  degrees  of  vaccination 
are  allowed  to  be  performed  and  all  being  certified  to 
on  the  same  plane  as  a  successful  operation,  is  rightly 
termed  by  people  as  iniquitous.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  more  advantageous  for  all  to  be  encouraged, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  efficient  vaccination,  to 
go  to  public  stations.  In  using  the  word  "  public,"  I 
mean  stations  properly  appointed  in  prominent  situa- 
tions under  strict  supervision,  with  proper  space, 
ventilation  and  light.  For  those  not  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  public  stations,  a  certain  number  of 
medical  men  should  be  appointed  to  vaccinate  under 
the  same  instructions  as  the  Public  Vaccinator,  and  to 
charge  a  specified  fee  for  doing  so,  keeping  registers, 
&c,  &c.  Either  the  Public  Vaccinator  or  an  Inspector 
for  the  district  should  be  appointed  to  see  all  effects  of 
vaccination  and  that  the  certificates  are  filled  up,  classed 
as  to  effects,  viz.,  first,  second,  third  class  of  standard. 
Re-vaccination,  not  being  made  legal  but  deemed  neces- 
sary by  all  officials  connected  with  institutions,  should 
be  more  constantly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
artizan  classes.  The  wealthier  classes  will  take  care  of 
themselves  when  there  is  any  beauty  at  stake.  Public 
Vaccinators,  as  also  Vaccination  Officers,  should  not  be 
paid  by  fees.  No  man  should  be  placed  in  temptation 
or  exposed  to  the  criticism  it  produces. 

26.364.  Excuse  me,  is  all  this  in  answer  to  my  question 
about  the   reason   for   the  increased  opposition  ? — I 
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thought  I  would  go  ou  stating  my  views,  I  can  then 
answer  any  questions  you  may  be  pleased  to  ask  me. 
Public  Vaccinators  as  also  Vaccination  Officers  should 
not  be  paid  by  fees.  No  man  should  be  placed  in  tempta- 
tion or  exposed  to  the  criticism  it  produces.  They  should 
be  considered  like  Inspectors  or  other  officials  connected 
with  the  Act,  worthy  of  their  hire  and  paid  accordingly. 
Neither  should  life  appointments  be  made  in  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other.  The  fact  that  postponing  and  look- 
ing after  the  cases,  a  second,  and  third,  and  very  often 
a  fourth  time,  being  more,  onerous  than  the  other  work, 
for  which  no  payment  or  consideration  is  made,  is  to  say 
the  least  of  it  a  financial  wrong. 

26.365.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  me 
more  information  on  that  point.  So  far  as  I  gather 
from  your  answer  now,  the  only  reason  you  have  given 
us  for  the  increased  opposition  to  vaccination  in  Bir- 
mingham within  the  last  year  or  two,  is  that  the  people 
object  to  four  marks  ?— I  think  that  is  so. 

26.366.  That  is  the  only  ireason  you  know  of  p— - That 
is  the  greatest,  the  most  paramount  to  us. 

26.367.  Has  that  brought  about  merely  a  transference 
of  vaccination  to  private  practitioners,  or  has  it  led  to  a 
cessation  of  vaccination,  to  a  neglect  of  vaccination  ? — 
I  think  perhaps  I  can  show  it  you  in  tins  way.  The 
long  paper  I  have  here  is  an  ordinary  sheet  which 
would  show  what  were  the  ordinary  attendances  ten 
years  ago  ;  and  this  other  far  smaller  sheet  shows  to 
what  extent  the  attendances  have  now  fallen. 

26.368.  That  is  as  regards  the  Public  Vaccinators  ? 

 Yes,  where  they  get  four  marks  put  on;  not  the 

numbers  of  all  vaccinations.  The  numbers  of  vaccina- 
tions have  not  decreased. 

26.369.  They  have  not  decreased  at  all?— A  very 
small  percentage,  14  per  cent,  is  the  most  that  we 
returned. 

26.370.  (Mr.  Bright.)  That  is  in  the  total  vaccinations 
both  public  and  private  ? — Yes.  I  think  we  have  come 
out  a  little  more ;  it  was  5  per  cent.,  it  is  7J  per  cent, 
last  time. 

26.371.  (Mr.  Picton.)  It  simply  means  that  they  have 
gone  to  private  practitioners  instead  ? — Yes,  where  they 
have  only  one  vesicle. 

26.372.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  private  prac- 
titioners to  be  satisfied  with  one  mark? — Not  at  all. 
The  sheet  which  I  have  here  is  for  1888.  I  picked  out 
a  few  rough  ones  before  starting.  That,  of  course, 
places  the  Public  Vaccinator  at  a  little  more  die- 
advantage  with  regard  to  his  success,  because  he  han 
not  always  a  selection. 

26.373.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  state  the  proportional 
that  have  been  vaccinated  in  Birmingham  in  recent 
years,  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births? — The 
Local  Government  Board's  returns  I  think  show  74  per 
cent,  deficiency  this  year. 

26.374.  7J  per  cent,  unvaccinated  ? — Yes,  lost  cases. 

26.375.  That  proportion  you  think  has  not  increased 
in  the  last  10  years  ? — We  stood  for  many  years  down 
as  low  as  5  per  cent. ;  it  is  24  per  cent,  more  this  last 
half  year,  that  is  for  the  total  population. 

26.376.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Keeping  to  this  point  of  the 
increase  of  opposition,  may  I  remind  you  that  you  read 
to  us  amongst  your  directions  to  parents,  that  they 
should  treat  the  child  as  though  it  were  suffering  from 
a  disease  like  bronchitis,  you  mentioned  bronchitis 
particularly  ? — Ves ,  I  put  that  before  the  artizans  that 
they  should  treat  it  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  the  child 
getting  a  chill. 

26.377.  You  would  regard  it  in  fact  as  in  a  morbid 
condition  ?— As  scarlet  lever  or  any  skin  eruption  if 
exposed  to  a  chill. 

26.378.  Do  you  think  that  has  occasioned  any  alarm 
to  the  parents  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  they  seem  to 
appreciate  it.  I  have  always  studied  to  educate  them 
as  much  as  possible.  I  have  taken  trouble  to  assist 
the  poor  folks,  and  encouraged  them  to  do  the  best 
they  could  for  their  children. 

26.379.  It  just  occurred  to  me  as  possible  that  that 
might  have  alarmed  them  ? — Many  mothers  of  the 
working  classes  of  Birmingham  go  to  factories,  and 
often  we  may  see  a  child  at  the  entry  end  or  court 
entrance  with  the  arm  exposed  and  the  cold  air  blowing 
on  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  way  it  is  often  tied  up  to 
save  the  vaccination  gives  the  child  more  bronchitis  by 
exposure  to  the  cold,  the  arm  being  bare. 


26.380.  Then  do  you  consider  that  a  child  during  the 
vaccination  period  is  in  a  morbid  condition? — I  think 
it  requires  care,  as  all  exanthemata  do. 

26.381.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  spoke  of  21  days 
as  the  period  which  elapsed  before  the  arm  is  healed  ? — 

Yes. 

26.382.  But  you  do  not  consider  that  there  is  an  open 
wound  for  21  days,  do  you  ? — -A  pock  will  shell  off  about 
the  21st  day  if  it  has  not  been  rubbed. 

26.383.  But  before  it  shells  off,  the  wound  is  closed 
underneath? — Yes,  if  it  is  not  rubbed;  it  is  sealed  by 
the  vaccine. 

26.384.  You  did  not  mean  to  represent  in  answer  to 
that  question,  that  under  that  scab  for  21  days  there  is 
an  open  wound  ? — There  is  a  gradual  healing  process 
going  on  if  it  has  not  been  rubbed. 

26.385.  If  it  has  not  been  taken  care  of  ? — No  septic 
matter  could  get  into  the  vaccination  unless  the  vesicle 
has  been  disturbed.  By  a  natural  process  nothing 
could  be  likely  to  attack  the  child,  but  if  the  vesicle  be 
dislodged  and  the  atmosphere  gets  to  it,  cellulitis  takes 
place,  then  there  is  pus. 

26.386.  You  mean  that  the  scab  is  shed  at  the  end  of 
21  days? — Yes. 

26.387.  — When  the  scab  is  shed  at  the  end  of  21  days, 
what  is  the  condition  in  a  normal  case  ? — The  wound 
of  the  vaccination  is  depressed,  and  is  all  healed  over 
with  a  thin  skin. 

26.388.  But  that  thin  skin  must  have  been  practically 
there  before  the  scale  separated  ? — Yes,  as  it  closes,  the 
scab  is  thrown  off  like  a  dead  leaf. 

26.389.  You  say  you  have  done  130,000  cases  or 
thereabouts  of  vaccination? — During  my  practice. 
There  are  more  than  100,000  down  on  the  parish 
register  of  Birmingham  alone. 

26.390.  May  I  ask  you,  referring  to  your  own  ex- 
perience, have  you  had  any  fatal  cases  from  vaccina- 
tion ? — Not  of  my  own  treatment. 

26.391.  I  am  speaking  of  those  130,000  ?— There  have 
been  several  deaths  recorded. 

26.392.  Prom  your  vaccination? — Yes,  from  the 
effects.  Several  cases  of  erysipelas  have  been  recorded 
I  believe,  and  reported  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

26.393.  Do  you  know  how  many  cases  have  been 
said  to  be  fatal  amongst  those  130,000  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  had  more  than  about  a  dozen  during  the 
23  years. 

26.394.  A  dozen  fatal  cases  ? — Yes,  I  assume  it  to  be 
so.    I  have  had  not  had  a  chance  of  inquiring  into  it. 

26.395.  Do  you  accept  the  fact  that  out  of  that  130,000 
twelve  cases  have  been  fatal  as  the  result  of  vaccina- 
tion ? — I  cannot  accept  the  facts ;  it  is  only  what  has 
been  reported  to  me. 

26.396.  Have  you  any  instance  of  your  own  knowledge 
of  any  fatal  cases  ? — No,  only  from  hearsay. 

26.397.  But  in  these  cases  where  you  have  heard  it 
said,  have  you  not  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate 
them  for  your  own  sake  ? — Yes ;  but  when  I  have 
heard  of  them  they  have  generally  been  buried. 

26.398.  You  have  not  heard  of  them  before  burial  ? 
—No. 

26.399.  Have  you  taken  any  trouble  in  any  case  to 
investigate  the  case  P— Yes,  in  all  cases  ;  always. 

26.400.  May  I  take  it  that  in  those  twelve  cases  or 
thereabouts  you  have  in  every  case  enquired  into  the 
facts  when  you  heard  it  alleged  that  it  was  a  fatal 
case  ? — Yes. 

26.401.  What  has  been  the  result  ? — I  have  compared 
it  with  the  register  and  searched  all  the  other  cases 
with  the  vaccinifer  of  those  vaccinated  at  the  time. 

26.402.  But  in  every  case  in  which  you  have  inquired 
have  you  satisfied  yourself  that  death  was  or  was  not 
due  to  vaccination  ? — Not  to  the  vaccination  that  I 
could  discover.  It  was  due  to  some  septic  matter 
introduced  into  the  rubbed  arm. 

26.403.  But  if  the  child  had  not  been  vaccinated  it 
would  not  have  died? — That  I  cannot  say.  I  have 
seen  children  who  have  had  erysipelas  before. 

26.404.  I  am  not  speaking  of  it  in  a  pathological 
sense  as  the  direct  result  of  vaccination  ;  but  1  am 
using  it  in  the  sense  that  the  vaccination  led  to  the 
child's  death,  and  that  if  vaccination  had  not  occurred 
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in  that  particular  instance  the  child  would  not  have 
died  from  that  particular  disease  ? — I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deny  the  statement  made  by  the  medical  man, 
not  having  seen  the  child.  In  all  the  cases  that  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  myself  I  have  never  had  any  death. 

26.405.  I  understand  that,  but  I  understand  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  children  vacci- 
nated by  you  have  subsequently  died  ? — Yes,  it  is 
alleged. 

26.406.  Did  you  pursue,  I  ask  you,  such  inquiries  as 
you  were  able  to  make  in  those  cases  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  alleged  result  was  the  true  one  P — So  far  as 
I  could. 

26.407.  Then  I  ask  you,  did  you  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion in  any  case,  or  in  how  many  cases,  that  death 
either  was  or  was  not  due  to  vaccination? — I  did  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  one  was  caused  by 
vaccination  per  se. 

26.408.  Never  mind  the'per  se,  if  you  please.  Was  the 
death  due  to  something  which  happened  to  the  wound 
alter  vaccination  ? — -Yes. 

26.409.  How  many  cases  did  you  satisfy  yourself  that 
fcfaat  was  so? — I  inquired  into  everything  that  was 
brought  under  my  notice,  and  I  made  what  inquiries  I 
could  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  due  to  anything  in 
connexion  with  the  lymph  or  vaccinifer. 

26.410.  Did  you  accept  the  fact  in  all  12  cases  after 
inquiry,  where  death  was  alleged  to  have  occurred  in 
that  way,  it  had  occurred  in  that  way  ? — I  could  not  do 
anything  else ;  I  had  no  power;  it  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  matter  sometimes  to  get  evidence  when  the 
child  is  not  visible. 

26.411.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Have  you  kept  records  of 
these  cases  P — I  have  kept  records  of  all  that  I  have 
had  to  deal  with.  Of  those  inquired  into  after,  I  have 
kept  no  special  detailed  record,  but  I  could  put  my 
finger  on  most  of  those  that  have  occurred  in  my  know- 
ledge with  a  little  time. 

26.412.  I  want  to  know  if  you  kept  any  record  of 
these  cases  to  which  Sir  William  Savory  has  been 
referring,  so  that  those  records  could  be  placed  before 
us  ;  or  are  you  merely  speaking  from  your  recollection  ? 
— Merely  from  my  recollection. 

26.413.  {Mr.  Picton.)  Was  an  inquest  held  in  any  of 
these  cases  ? — Several  inquests. 

26.414.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  inquests  were  held 
on  children  vaccinated  under  your  direction  ? — I  have 
only  heard  of  one  where  there  was  alleged  injury  from 
the  vaccination.  In  the  other  cases  where  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  child  died,  it  may  be  a  month  before 
it  had  got  to  my  ears. 

26.415.  Then  amongst  all  the  12  children  or  there- 
abouts, that  resulted  in  death,  you  know  only  of  one 
case  in  which  an  inquest  was  held  ? — Only  one  that  I  had 
any  notice  of. 

26.416.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  not  the  Vaccination  Offi- 
cers in  these  cases  reported  to  you  before  the  children 
are  dead  and  buried  ? — There  were  not  any  that  occur- 
red, that  I  knew  of  till  some  time  after. 

26.417.  But  I  understood  you  to  tell  me  earlier,  that 
the  Vaccination  Officers  would  probably  report  to  you 
cases  that  arose  ? — They  would ;  but  they  have  not 
always  had  information  until  a  long  time  after  the  occur- 
rence. 

26.418.  But'I  understand  now  that  there  were  12  cases 
in  which  death  resulted  from  vaccination  ? — During  23 
years,  speaking  from  memory;  that  is  to  say,  reported 
to  have  occurred  from  vaccination. 

26.419.  How  was  it  that  those  cases  were  not  reported 
prior  to  death  by  the  Vaccination  Officers  ? — The  custo- 
dians or  parents  would  call  in  some  other  medical  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  perhaps :  it  might  be  rather  far 
off ;  perhaps  they  had  doctored  it  themselves.  One  gets 
to  hear  of  these  cases  after  a  long  while  ;  perhaps  when 
the  mother  comes  up  again  to  the  station  with  another 
baby.  She  says,  "  Oh,  I  hope  he  will  have  a  better  arm 
"  than  last  time  ;  my  child  died."  You  cannot  say  it 
is  untrue,  and  I  wish  to  speak  the  truth  so  far  as  I  have 
been  told. 

26.420.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  It  looks  rather  as  if 
they  had  not  connected  the  death  with  vaccination  or 
they  would  have  come  to  tell  you.  would  they  not  ? — I 
think  so.  We  have  always  reported  eveiy  serious  case 
that  has  come  under  our  notice  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

26.421.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  In  Birmingham,  if  it 
were  alleged  that  a  child  died  in   consequence  of 


vaccination  in  any  way,  would  an  inquest  be  held  ? —  Mr. 
Yes,  according  to  ride  or  custom.  Robinson, 

26.422.  And  only  one  inquest  has  been  held  in  these  ' 

cases  that  we  are  now  talking  of? — Only  one  that  was  ts  Mar.  189:5. 

brought  under  my  notice  before  the  inquest  took  place,  

or  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with. 

26.423.  May  I  ask  what  the  verdict  was  in  that  case  P 
— Natural  causes. 

26.424.  That   is   to   say   that  vaccination  was  ac- 
quitted ? — Yes. 

26.425.  Does  it  mean  that  P — That  was  a  case  I  men- 
tioned before,  where  there  was  an  alleged  case  of 
syphilis  connected  with  vaccination. 

26.426.  But  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  had  not 
known  of  any  case  of  syphilis? — Not  at  all  ;  it  was 
disproved  entirely. 

26.427.  It  was  disproved  ? — It  was  disproved  in  foto. 
I  heard  that  an  inquest  was  going  to  be  held,  so  I 
went  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
we  had  an  independent  consultation  with  Dr.  Carter. 
He  saw  the  vaccinifer,  he  visited  all  the  other  cases 
and  attended  the  inquest.  It  was  a  case  of  purulent 
ophthalmia  that  occurred,  six  weeks  after  the  vaccina- 
tion.   (See  Question  26,450). 

26.428.  Your  experience  has  been  very  large  in  vacci- 
nation, exceptionally  large,  has  it  not? — Yes,  it  has. 
I  have  always  been  fond  of  vaccination. 

26.429.  May  I  ask  you  further :  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  death,  have  you  had  many  cases  of  serious . 
illness  following  vaccination,  in  the  form  of  erysipelas 
or  anything  else  ? — No,  I  have  had  no  particularly 
serious  cases.  I  have  had  cases  that  required  atten- 
tion. As  I  have  previously  said,  from  rubbing  one 
or  two  might  have  a  little  abscess  perhaps,  but  very 
rarely. 

26.430.  But  in  your  experience  and  opinion,  has  any 
child  after  vaccination  by  you  been  in  serious  danger ; 
can  you  remember  any  case  ? — No. 

26.431.  None  ? — No,  not  during  the  vaccination.  Of 
course  there  will  always  be  cases  attributed  to  vacci- 
nation that  you  cannot  disprove  months  and  months 
after. 

26.432.  I  am  asking  your  own  experience  and 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  course.  Have  you  ever  seen 
erysipelas  after  vaccination  in  one  of  your  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

26.433.  How  many  times,  could  you  give  us  any 
idea  ? — I  daresay  in  one  year  we  did  not  have  any  at 
all,  and  then  perhaps  we  had  two  during  the  next 
year,  rather  smart  cases,  but  still  they  got  well  by 
treatment. 

26.434.  Might  it  be  said  that  in  these  23  years  with 
130,000  cases,  the  average  cases  of  erysipelas  not  fatal 
after  vaccination  have  been  one  or  two  a  year  ;  would 
that  be  overstating  it  or  understating  it  P — It  would  be 
a  fair  statement,  but  the  100,000  I  would  say  belonged 
to  Birmingham  ;  I  have  given  quite  under  the  figures  ; 
you  might  say  120,000.  I  consider  that  for  30  years 
we  had  an  average  of  6,000  to  7,000  every  year,  and 
now  during  the  last  10  years  we  have  been  doing  4,400, 
so  that  it  would  come  to  upwards  of  100,000  on  the 
register  book.  But  I  vaccinated  for  many  years  before 
that. 

26.435.  Are  you  vaccinating  still  ? — Yes. 

26.436.  May  I  ask  when  you  last  saw  any  serious 
case  of  erysipelas  after  vaccination  ? — About  six  weeks 
ago. 

26.437.  How  long  did  it  last  ? — I  suppose  I  visited  it 
about  8  or  10  times,  that  would  be  about  10  days,  say 
a  fortnight. 

26.438.  How  far  did  it  extend  ? — It  extended  down 
the  arm,  and  they  put  some  wet  application  which 
drove  it  a  little  across  the  chest  and  down  the  opposite 
arm  ;  then  it  went  down  the  trunk  and  finished  at 
the  end  of  the  legs  right  down  the  back  down  the 
abdomen  and  finished  at  the  toe  end. 

26.439.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  remember  the  case  of 
William  Henry  Fitter  ? — That  is  the  inquest  that  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  where  it  was  alleged  to  be 
syphilitic. 

26.440.  Was  the  certificate  ol  death  in  that  case 
"  vaccination,  erysipelas,  asthenia  "  ? — Will  you  give 
me  the  address.  Fitter,  Ingleby  Street,  is  it  not  ? 

26.441.  "Born  13th  October  1890,  vaccinated  7th 
"  January  1891  P" — That  is  the  one  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  that  the  inquest  was  held  on. 
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26.442.  Was  the  certificate  there  "  vaccination,  erysi- 
"  pelas,  asthenia  ?"— -I  did  not  see  the  certificate.  Was 
Tovey  the  name  ot  the  surgeon  ?  I  think  it  was  fully 
reported  in  the  journal. 

26.443.  Were  there  not  two  cases  about  which  some 
discussion  arose,  one  named  Varley  and  one  named 
Fitter? — I  think  Varley  is  the  one  I  am  thinking  of, 
that  occurred  in  Ingleby  Street. 

26.444.  Was  not  Varley  the  case  on  which  the  inquest 
was  held? — Tes. 

26.445.  Was  not  Varley's  case  the  case  in  which  they 
alleged  syphilis  ? — Tes.  '  (See  Question  26,450.) 

26.446.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  Fitter's  case  was  not  the 
subject  of  an  inquest  ? — Have  you  the  address,  sir  ?  I 
could  remember  more  by  the  address. 

26.447.  No.  I  have  not  ? — It  will  come  to  my  mind  in 
a  minute.    (See  Question  26,480.) 

26.448.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  only  one  case 
an  inquest  had  been  held? — To  my  knowledge.. 

26.449.  Then  if  Varley's  case  is  that  case  I  presume 
that  in  Fitter's  case  an  inquest  was  not  held,  was  that 
so  ? — It  does  not  come  into  my  miud  at  present,  if  you 
will  let  it  stand  a  minute. 

26.450.  (Chairman.)  That  case  you  say  was  not  syphi- 
litic. What  was  it  if  it  was  not  syphilitic  ?— It  had  a 
rupture  of  the  cornea  after  poulticing.  The  child  had 
an  attack  of  opthalmia,  a  poultice  was  placed  upon  the 
child's  eye,  and  when  questions  were  asked  about  it  they 
said  it  had  not  been  well  since  it  was  vaccinated.  The 
child's  arm  was  inflamed  and  that  was  put  down  to  the 
bad  effects  of  vaccination  ;  that  was  what  was  stated  at 
the  inquest.  Dr.  Carter  carefully  examined  the  child 
and  also  the  vaccinif er  the  same  afternoon,  and  attended 
the  inquest  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.* 


*  Since  giving  evidence  1  have  obtained  from  the  "  Birmingham 
Daily  Post,  of  Saturday,  28th  December  1889,  the  following  report  of 
the  inquest  held  upon  John  Varley : — 

"  An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  John  Varley,  three  months 
"  old,  whose  parents  live  at  26,  Ingleby  Street.  Mr.  E.  J.  Turley 
"  (Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians)  and  Mr.  Boweu  (the  Clerk) 
"  watched  the  case  on  behalf  of  that  body. 

"The  mother  stated  that  the  deceased  was  a  very  small  child.  She 
"  suckled  him  for  a  few  weeks,  and  afterwards  fed  him  upon  milk  and 
"  water  and  arrowroot.  She  continued  that  method  of  feeding  for 
"  several  weeks.  On  the  30th  of  October  she  took  the  deceased  to 
"  Dr.  Robinson,  the  Public  Vaccinator,  in  Monument  Road,  and  he 
"  vaccinated  him.  He  was  never  well  afterwards,  and  the  sores  re- 
"  mained  unhealed.   She  had  always  enjoyed  the  best  of  health. 

"  Thomas  Varley,  the  father,  stated  that  a  medical  man  named  Tovey 
"  told  him  that  the  child  had  died  from  disease.  Witness  had  always 
"  enjoyed  good  health,  and  never  remembered  having  been  attended  by 
"  a  doctor. 

"  Emily  Lloyd,  midwife,  Steward  Street,  said  that  the  deceased  was 
"  perfectly  healthy  until  after  he  was  vaccinated. 

"  Reginald  Samuel  Tovey  said  that  he  was  a  Licentiate  of  the 
"  Apothecaries'  Society  of  London.  He  saw  the  mother  a  short  lime 
"  after  her  confinement,  and  she  was  suffering  from  a  slight  chill,  from 
"  which  she  soon  recovered.  He  saw  the  deceased  after  he  had  been 
"  vaccinated,  and  having  learned  how  he  was  being  fed,  told  the  mother 
"  not  to  give  him  arrowroot.  Two  or  three  days  later  he  saw  signs 
"  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  child  was  suffering  from  syphilis. 
"  The  child  died  on  the  24th  instant,  and  the  mother  then  told  witness 
"  that  the  vaccination  marks  had  never  healed  up.  He  examined  them 
"  and  believed  that  they  were  syphilitic  sores. 

"  The  Deputy  Coroner :  Are  you  quite  sure,  from  your  experience, 
"  that  the  child  died  from  syphilis  ? 

"  Witness :  I  cannot  swear ;  but  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
"  eruptions  on  the  deceased  were  the  result  of  .syphilis,  accentuated  by 
"  the  vaccination. 

"In  answer  to  further  questions,  the  witness  said  that  it  was  possible 
"  to  be  mistaken,  as  the  highest  authorities  frequently  were.  Death. 
"  was  caused  by  exhaustion. 

"Dr.  Edmund  Robinson,  Public  Vaccinator,  said  that  he  vaccinated  the 
"  child  on  the  30th  of  October.  There  were  four  other  children  vaccinated 
"  with  the  same  lymph,  and  they  were  all  healthy  and  free  from  sores. 
"  He  had  seen  the  child  from  whom  the  lymph  was  taken  in  the 
"  presence  of  Dr.  Carter,  and  it  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 
"  He  had  also  seen  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
"  death  had  not  been  caused  by  syphilis  at  all,  as  he  saw  no  trace  of 
"  that  disease.  He  believed  that  death  was  due  to  marasmus,  which 
"  was  brought  on  by  improper  feeding. 

"  Dr.  Carter  said  that  he  had  that  morning  examined  the  body  of  the 
"  deceased,  and  saw  nothing  that  led  him  to  believe  that  the  child  was 
"  syphilitic.  He  had  that  morning  seen  the  child  from  whom  the 
"  lymph  was  taken,  and  it  was  a  typically  healthy  child.  He  believed 
"  that  owing  to  the  weakly  state  of  the  deceased  the  vesicles  had  taken 
"  a  bad  way  and  had  sloughed,  that  some  of  the  matter  from  the  sores 
"  had  got  accidentally  into  the  eye,  and  set  up  irritation,  and  that  the 
"  inflammation  had  been  communicated  to  the  nose,  and  had  thus 
"  given  the  appearance  which  led  Mr.  Tovey  to  this  belief.  Those 
"  appearances  were  not,  however,  exclusively  confined  to  syphilis.  He 
"  had  carefully  examined  the  sores  on  the  body,  and  had  come  to  the 
"  conclusion  that  the  child  was  not  tainted  with  that  disease. 

"A  Juryman:  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  child  had  not 
"  suffered  from  syphilis  ? 

"Dr.  Carter:  1  saw  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
"  that  disease. 

"The  Deputy  Coroner  then  summed  up,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
"  weight  of  medical  evidence  was  against  the  theory  that  the  child  had 
"  suffered  from  syphilis.  Dr.  Robinson  had  also  very  properly  given 
**  evidence  to  show  that  all  the  other  children  vaccinated  with  the  same 
"  lymph,  which,  as  they  had  been  told,  was  taken  from  a  perfectly 
"  healthy  child,  were  in  good  health.  The  case  was  one  of  great  im- 
"  portance,  however,  and  if  the  jury  wished  it  further  tested  he  would 
"  adjourn  it  and  call  in  additional  medical  testimony. 

"The  jury  at  once  returned  a  verdict  of  'Death  from  exhaustion, 
"•induced' by  improper  feeding  and  want  of  care.'  The  foreman 
"  added  that  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  not  the  slightest  reflection 
"  had  been  ca^t  upon  vaccination."— E.  R. 


26.451.  It  was  neither  syphilis  nor  the  consequence  of 
vaccination  ? — Not  at  all.  The  child  had  been  fed  on 
arrowroot  for  some  time  and  was  a  very  weakly  child. 

26.452.  (Mr.  Picton)  Did  any  morbid  matter  from  the 
eye  get  into  the  arm  ? — We  could  not  get  any  inform- 
ation. The  poultice  had  been  on.  That  was  what  made 
them  say  that  the  vaccination  was  the  cause  of  it.  We 
could  not  trace  anything  of  the  kind.  There  was  no 
trace  of  phlebitis. 

26.453.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  the  arm  pursuing  a  normal 
course? — It  was  when  I  saw  it;  it  was  very  nearly 
healed  although  prolonged  five  weeks. 

26.454.  Was  there  any  suppuration  along  the  arm  ? — 
I  should  suppose  there  had  been  from  the  appearance  ; 
it  was  not  covered  up. 

26.455.  Was  it  suggested  that  pus  might  have  been 
transferred  from  the  arm  into  the  eyes  and  caused  the 
ophthalmia  ? — I  think  Dr.  Carter  said  it  was  very  prob- 
able that  that  might  have  been  the  causation. 

26.456.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Then  in  that  case  the  disease 
and  the  fatal  consequences  would  be  indirectly  due  to 
vaccination  ? — The  child  was  very  much  emaciated  from 
that  stage.  I  would  not  say  that  the  matter  had  not  got 
into  the  child's  eye.  I  did  not  see  the  child's  arm  tiil 
it  was  dead  ;  but  there  were  a  lot  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case. 

26.457.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  the  child  emaciated  when 
you  vaccinated  it  ? — No  ;  it  seemed  going  on  right,  but 
it  had  been  fed  on  arrowroot,  and  I  made  the  remark  to 
the  mother  that  very  likely  she  would  lose  it  if  she  was 
not  careful  in  the  feeding.  There  was  no  risk  from  the 
vaccination. 

26.458.  And  how  long  was  it  after  the  vaccination 
that  it  died? — I  should  think  something  like  six  weeks. 

26.459.  Did  the  emaciation  take  place  in  the  six 
weeks  ?--It  certainly  was  thinner  when  I  saw  it  in  the 
dead  house  than  it  was  when  I  vaccinated  it ;  that 
would  necesssarily  be  the  case. 

26.460.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  that  the  case  you 
referred  to  when  I  asked  you  what  the  verdict  was  and 
you  said,  death  from  natural  causes  ?— Yes,  the  jury 
awarded  natural  causes  from  the  evidence  that  was 
given,  after  it  was  well  inquired  into. 

26.461.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Has  there  been  any  agitation 
in  Birmingham  against  the  Vaccination  Acts  ? — There 
has  always  been  a  slight  agitation.  It  has  been  on  the 
increase  lately  on  account  of  one  or  two  men  going 
about  who  have  devoted  themselves  more  to  it. 

26.462.  General  Phelps,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

26.463.  Has  it  had  much  effect,  do  you  think  ? — Not 
mu  h. 

26.464.  The  cases  of  injury,  or  supposed  injury,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  frequent  to  arouse  any  feeling  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  I  think  Birmingham  has  gone  on 
very  well  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  classes  and 
the  way  the  children  are  brought  up  and  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  sur- 
prised  if  we  had  had  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  bad  cases. 

26.465.  Have  you  had  any  small-pox  in  Birmingham 
of  late  years  ? — We  have  it  now. 

26.466.  To  what  extent  ? — I  think  we  have  had  about 
15  cases.  There  are  several  cases  gone  up  yesterday 
to  hospital  I  understand. 

26.467.  And  have  you  traced  the  origin  ? — A  tramp, 
I  think,  brought  it  to  Birmingham.  Small-pox  we  have 
had  flying  about  for  about  12  months  in  Birmingham 
now.  Speaking  from  memory,  it  was  brought  by  a 
traveller  from  Spain  to  Birmingham  in  the  first  in- 
stance, starting  it  in  Grant  Street.  He  came  home  with 
his  packages  to  a  merchant  in  St.  Paul's  Square,  and 
was  there  a  day  or  two  with  his  packages ;  his  face  was 
very  much  covered  with  small-pox  scars,  and  one  of  the 
boys  that  worked  with  him  took  the  small-pox  and  was 
taken  to  the  hospital.  Then  when  an  inquiry  took 
place  that  was  the  only  source  we  could  find. 

26.468.  Did  that  spread  to  15  cases,  do  you  say  ? — At 
that  time  it  spread  to  more  than  that ;  but  wc  have  had 
it  sporadic  since  then. 

26.469.  What  measures  are  taken  in  Birmingham  in 
cases  of  small-pox  ? — They  are  removed  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  hospital. 

26.470.  Is  anything  done  to  the  people  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  infection;  is  there  any  kind  of 
isolation  or  quarantine  ? — The  house  is  all  fumigated 
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and  whitewashed,  and  the  other  people  are  isolated  as 
much  as  they  can  be,  they  are  not  put  into  quarantine. 

26.471.  They  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  get  the 
people  to  stay  at  home  and  pay  them  their  wages 
during  the  time,  as  they  do  at  Leicester  ? — Not  in  the 
present  instance.  Some  years  ago  they  did  that  when 
small-pox  was  rather  bad. 

26.472.  And  did  it  succeed  ? — Well,  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  and  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  Birmingham. 

26,47:5.  I  suppose  all  your  vaccinations  have  been 
from  humanised  lymph,  have  they  not? — All  at  the 
stations,  yes,  with  the  exception  of  once  when  I  was 
induced  to  try  the  Warlomont  calf  lymph. 

26.474.  You  were  induced  to  try  that  ? — Yes. 

26.475.  With  what  result? — There  was  rather  too 
much  inflammatory  action  about  it.  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  going  on  with  it  at  a  public  station. 

26.476.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  private  prac- 
titioners in  Birmingham,  whether  they  generally 
vaccinate  with  calf  lymph  or  with  humanised  lymph  ? — 
They  generally  vaccinate  with  humanised  lymph.  There 
are  some  that  vaccinate  with  the  calf  lymph,  but  it  is 
doubtful  sometimes  whether  they  always  have  it  from 
the  calf.  It  is  the  fashion,  of  course,  for  all  of  them  to 
say  they  vaccinate  from  the  calf  now. 

26.477.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  say  it  is  doubtful  some- 
times whether  they  always  have  it  from  the  calf? — 
Yes. 

26.478.  Even  when  it  is  professed  that  it  is  from  the 
calf ;  is  that  so  P — It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  all 
from  the  calf  what  is  said  to  be. 

26.479.  (Mr.  Bright.)  That  is  in  the  case  of  some 
second  or  third  class  practitioners  who  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon? — It  is  often  said  to  the  people  that 
they  do  not  use  such  stuff  as  the  Public  Vaccinator  uses 
at  the  station  ;  it  is  from  a  better  source,  and  all  those 
kind  of  remarks.  There  is  a  lot  of  feeling  in  that  way 
towards  a  Public  Vaccinator  in  a  town  generally. 

26.480.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  that  case  of 
Fitter's,  I  find  that  you  reported  to  the  Commission  at 
their  request  upon  the  case,  and  you  summed  up  by 
saying,  "I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  septic  mat- 
"  ter  was  introduced,  either  directly  from  the  abscess 
"  on  the  mother's  neck  into  the  rubbed  wound  left  from 
"  the  vaccination  or  indirectly  "  ? — I  have  it  now.  That 
case  was  this  :  the  mother  brought  it  to  the  station  ; 
she  made  no  complaint  to  me  at  all,  and  the  child 
was  vaccinated,  and  went  on  very  well.  I  inspected 
it  on  the  eighth  day,  and  then  it  was  reported  that  the 
mother  was  not  able  to  come  herself.  I  heard  noth- 
ing about  it  afterwards  till  a  statement  was  made 
that  the  child  had  died  from  erysipelas,  and  General 
Phelps  had  had  it  photographed.  I  then  made  all  the 
inquiries  I  could.  I  saw  the  doctor  who  attended  it, 
and  he  said  that  the  child's  arm,  by  other  people's 
nursing,  on  the  16th  day  was  rubbed,  the  vesicles  were 
not  intact,  and  the  same  day  the  mother  had  an  abscess 
opened  in  her  neck.  On  the  18th  day  inflammatory 
action  took  place  down  the  lower  arm,  and  erysipelas 
ensued,  and  the  child  was  reported  to  have  died  from 
erysipelas  caused  by  vaccination.  I  reported  fully  on 
the  case,  and  that  is  how  it  has  come  to  my  mind  now. 
That  was  Fitter's,  in  Brookfields,  Hingeston  Street. 
One  has  so  many  names  to  deal  with  that  one  is  apt  to 
get  puzzled  a  bit. 

26.481.  Yon  would  regard  that  as  not  consequent 
upon  vaccination  ? — It  is  a  question,  I  think.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  wound  the  child  might  not  have  had 
erysipelas  in  that  instance. 

26.482.  Are  you  as  satisfied  as  you  were  in  that  case, 
with  the  other  10  or  12  that  you  spoke  of,  that  they 
were  cases  where  in  the  same  maimer  there  was  the 
appearance  of  death  following  from  vaccination? — The 
appearance  of  that  from  all  the  evidence  that  I  could 
obtain  of  it  myself.  They  do  not  always  recognise  a 
Public  Vaccinator  interfering  if  they  call  in  another 
man.  If  I  get  the  case  first  they  allow  me  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary;  but  if  I  attempt  to  interfere  with 
another  medical  man,  then  I  get  abuse ;  they  think  I 
have  something  to  hide.  I  always  offer  to  do  anything 
I  can  for  them  if  they  come  to  me  or  let  me  know. 

26.483.  (Sir  William  Savory. )  Supposing  you  vaccinate 
a  child  as  Public  Vaccinator,  and  the  child  afterwards 
becomes  ill,  would  they  send  for  you  to  see  the  child? 
—They  do  in  most  instances. 


26.484.  Is  that  a  thing  which  should  be  done  P— Yes.  jjf,. 

26.485.  Do  you  go  if  you  are  sent  for? — At  any  time.  Robinsottj 

26.486.  Supposing  after  the  eighth  day  a  child  became         _f] l>' 
ill  and  the  parents  or  friends  supposed  it  to  have  g  ^jar  jg,J3 
arisen  in  some  way  in  consequence  of  vaccination,  '  " 
would  they  have  the  right  to  -send  for  you  ? — I  think 

so,  and  I  have  always  told  them  to  do  so. 

26.487.  And  you  would  never  hesitate  to  go  ? — Never, 
I  have  always  attended  them  and  found  whatever  was 
wanted,  drugs  and  bandages ;  I  have  attended  for 
months  together  at  a  time.  For  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying the  people  I  have  attended  sometimes  three 
months.  I  say  I  have  never  had  a  case  that  failed  with 
my  treatment.  I  have  always  wrapt  them  up  and  kept 
them  dry  and  nourished  them.  I  have  seen  that  the 
children  have  had  nourishment.  I  have  frequently  had 
to  find  them  a  little  extra  food  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
At  one  time  I  could  order  beef-tea  and  milk,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  but  my  hands  are  tied  a  little  in  that 
way.  If  I  see  that  a  child  wants  food  1  give  it. 

26.488.  (Chairman.)  What  kind  of  cases  were  they 
when  the  child  required  three  or  four  months'  attend- 
ance ?• — When  the  mother  is  out  of  work  and  father  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  when  they  are  face  to  face  with 
starvation;  I  have  kept  them  together  a  bit  more  as  a 
matter  of  charity  than  actual  necessity  ;  but  when  one 
takes  to  a  thing  one  does  not  like  to  desert  the  poor  one 
has  attended. 

26.489.  (Mr.  Picton.)  In  a  case  of  starvation  cr 
extreme  poverty  does  not  vaccination  add  to  the  risks 
of  life  P — Yes  ;  but  the  symptoms  and  the  story  would  all 
come  out  afterwards.  A  mother  will  perhaps  come  to 
the  station  with  a  child  and  seem  pretty  well,  and  in 
two  or  three  weeks  the  child  becomes  bad,  and  you  find 
that  the  father  has  been  out  of  work  for  some  time. 

26.490.  You  say  you  would  not  know  it  at  the  time  ? 
— No.  The  symptoms  come  on  rather  suddenly  with 
babies. 

26.491.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  suppose  it  would  go 
hard  with  such  a  child  if  it  got  small-pox  ? — It  would 
be  dead  directly. 

26.492.  Supposing  in  the  case  of  a  child  ill  after 
vaccination  you  go  to  see  it,  and  the  parents  have  not 
the  means  of  supplying  it  with  the  requisite  food, 
would  you  have  any  power  to  order  food  ? — Not  now. 

26.493.  Had  you  once  ? — Years  ago  they  used  to 
accept  a  medical  certificate  from  anybody,  independent 
of  their  own  medical  man. 

26.494.  Would  you  have  no  means  of  obtaining  nourish  - 
ment  for  that  child  ? — Only  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

26.495.  In  no  other  way? — No,  except  private  charity. 
I  have  a  good  many  friends. 

26.496.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Would  you  not  report  it  to  any 
quarter  ?— I  have  insisted  sometimes  on  sending  them 
down  to  the  parish  with  my  name  and  a  certificate  ;  but 
the  Poor  Law  is  rather  stringent  now  for  any  case  like 
that.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  I  have  seen  during 
my  past  career,  as  a  medical  man.  There  are  different 
ways  now  of  dealing  with  such  things. 

26.497.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  facts  that 
you  would  like  to  put  before  the  Commission  ? — No,  I 
have  no  others.  If  there  is  any  further  question,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  it. 

26.498.  (Sir  'William  Savory.)  May  I  ask  one  more 
question.    You  vaccinate  in  four  places  ? — Yes. 

26.499.  Why  ? — One  reason  is  that  I  have  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  authorities,  and  another  is  that  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  only  way  of  protecting 
children. 

26.500.  When  you  say  that  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  only  way  of  protecting  children,  do  you 
mean  that  three  places  would  not  protect  them  ? — Not 
so  well  as  four. 

26.501.  What  evidence  have  you  of  that? — My  own 
experience  in  watching  small-pox  cases.  I  have  seen 
every  case  for  years  that  I  could  possibly  see  in  the 
hospital,  and  in  many  private  houses. 

26.502.  I  suppose  you  have  kept  no  record  ;  you  are 
speaking  of  a  general  impression  ? — We  have  a  record 
kept  from  the  returns  to  compare  with  Mr.  Marson's 
statement.  We  had  a  small-pox  epidemic  in  1884, 
and  I  will  hand  the  Commission  a  copy  of  the  return. 
(The  paper  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  IV.,  page  626.) 
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Mr.  28,b08.  Does  that  show  that  four  places  are  more 

E.  Robinson,    effective  than  three  ? — Tes,  because  those  returns  show 
M.  D.         the  death-rate.    But  it  is  the  suffering  that  I  have 
observed,  the  great  difference  in  the  suffering  |of  the 
8  Mar- 1853-  patients. 

26.504.  But  you  have  paid  attention  to  that  ? — Yes. 

26.505.  And  as  the  result  of  your  experience  you  think 
it  is  advisable  to  vaccinate  in  at  least  four  places  ? — I  am 
sure  of  it.  If  I  may  qualify  that,  I  was  Medical  Officer 
in  1871  at  the  Iufirmary,  and  that  was  the  time  that  the 
hospitals  refused  to  take  more  small-pox  cases  in.  I 
had  many  hundred  cases  to  deal  with  myself,  and  it  was 
at  that  time  that  I  observed  the  great  charm  about 
vaccination.  I  have  been  interested  in  it  ever  since ; 
but  the  marvellous  palliation  of  suffering  to  a  child, 
when  vaccinated,  for  many  years,  and  in  fact  for  all  his 
lifetime  is  more  than  any  one  can  depict  in  words. 

26.506.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Suffering  from 
what  ? — From  the  eruption,  from  the  congestion  and 
the  excess  of  fever,  the  parched  mouth,  dried  tongue, 
inability  to  swallow,  and  closed  eyes  from  the  oedema 
of  the  face.  One  of  the  ejoidemics  we  had  at  the  time 
of  Kynoch's  factory  explosion,  when  the  women  were 
burnt,  and  there  was  amongst  the  burnt  women  a  very 
similar  appearance  to  that  of  a  woman  who  had  small- 
pox, hemorrhagic.  "We  have  not  had  any  severe  small- 
pox for  the  last  10  years.  10  years  ago  we  had  several 
cases  of  hemorrhagic  small-pox,  but  we  have  not  had 
very  severe  cases  since. 

26.507.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  remember  a  case  of 
hemorrhagic  small-pox  ? — Tes,  Smithson's ;  he  was 
seized  on  Monday  morning,  and  he  died  on  Wednesday 
night ;  he  died  hemorrhagic  on  the  Wednesday  night. 

26.508.  He  was  vaccinated  P — Unvaccinated. 

26.509.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  George  Week  P 
Is  King's  Norton  Union  in  Birmingham  ? — No,  that  is 
our  suburb. 

26.510.  Then  you  would  not  know  of  that;  it  was  in 
King's  Norton.  The  reason  I  mention  it  is,  that  it 
excited  public  attention  at  the  time  ;  that  was  in  June 
1892,  and  a  question  was  asked  about  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  you  do  not  remember  the  case,  it  is 
no  use  my  asking  yon  about  it  P — No,  it  did  not  come 
under  my  notice.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Birmingham 
hospitals.  When  I  was  residing  at  King's  Norton,  we 
had  no  infectious  hospital. ;  we  had  to  do  it  all  in  the 
Workhouse  or  in  a  tent. 

26.511.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Can  you  tell  us  how 
many  cases  of  small-pox  you  have  seen  ? — I  should 
think  I  have  seen,  I  could  reasonably  say  a  thousand 
in  the  last  few  years.  1  had  400  under  my  own  treat- 
ment at  the  Infirmary. 

26.512.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  vaccination  protects 
from  small-pox  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

26.513.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  supposing  a  patient 
who  has  been  vaccinated  contracts  small-pox,  he  is 
much  less  liable  to  suffer  severely  than  a  patient  who 
has  not  been  vaccinated  and  contracts  small-pox. 
Supposing  two  people  contract  small-pox,  and  the  one 
has  been  vaccinated  and  the  other  has  not,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  severity  of  the 
disease  in  the  two  cases  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  one 
might  nurse  the  other  well  in  many  cases.  But  there 
is  no  rule  without  an  exception. 

26.514.  But  you  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  subject  P — Yes. 

26.515.  When  you  speak  of  protection,  you  would 
not  speak  of  the  protection  of  vaccination  as  absolute  P 
— No,  not  absolute. 

20.516.  Are  you  in  favour  of  re-vaccination  ? — 
Decidedly. 

26.517.  "What  do  you  recommend.  You  recommend 
of  course,  that  infants  should  be  vaccinated? — Yes. 

26.518.  And  do  you  agree  with  the  regulations  that 
it  should  be  before  three  months  ? — I  think  it  is  safer 
under  three  months. 

26.519.  You  have  no  objection  to  take  to  that  view? 
—No. 

26.520.  "When  do  you  recommend  that  a  child  should 
be  re-vaccinated  ? — At  12  or  14  years  of  age. 

26.521.  And  after  that? — It  is  very  questionable  if 
you  ever  re-vaccinate  that  case  again.  You  may 
produce  the  papule,  but  you  do  not  "get  a  successful 
vaccination;  you  may  get  sore  arms  many  times,  but 
you  do  not  get  above  a  second  vaccination.    In  my 


experience  you  do  not  get  a  third  vesicle.  You  may 
get  an  inflammatory  arm,  but  not  a  vesicle ;  you  may 
get  a  symptom  of  the  papule.  I  have,  generally 
speaking,  been  able  to  re-vaccinate  successfully  with  a 
vesicle  the  second  time,  but  the  third  time,  when  that 
has  occurred,  you  do  not  see  a  vesicle. 

26.522.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  the  paper  you  have  handed  in 
with  regard  to  the  epidemic  of  1883-84  in  Birmingham, 
I  observe  that  of  1,314  cases,  1,082  were  vaccinated? — 
According  to  the  table ;  but  that  always  requires 
qualification  with  regard  to  the  term.  Anybody  who 
goes  into  the  hospital  is  recorded  as  a  small-pox  case, 
if  he  has  only  one  pimple  on  his  face,  or  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it.  Those  are  the  admissions.  In  many 
of  those  cases  they  never  went  to  bed  at  all,  or  scarcely 
had  any  physic ;  they  walked  about.  I  remember  well 
in  seeing  some  of  those  cases  that  I  had  vaccinated 
myself ;  they  were  sent  in  for  scarlet  fever,  and  they 
took  small-pox ;  and  of  those,  four  or  five  children 
had  almost  a  dozen  marks  among  the  whole  lot, 
but  sufficient  to  say  they  were  dangerous.  Still 
they  were  recorded  as  small-pox  cases.  Of  children 
that  went  in  not  vaccinated  and  took  the  small-pox, 
nearly  all  of  them  died.  And  until  the  last  few  years 
that  has  been  a  common  occurrence,  that  a  child  has 
gone  into  a  fever  hospital  for  scarlet  fever  and  has 
taken  small-pox  if  there  has  been  a  patient  there  ;  and 
we  have  seen  great  fatality  in  that  way. 

26.523.  The  mortality  of  the  un-vaccinated  is  given  in 
this  return  as  43  per  cent.,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
that  nearly  all  of  them  died  ? — Why  not  if  they  are 
recorded  as  deaths. — 49  per  cent.,  is  it  not  ? 

26.524.  43  per  cent,  of  the  un-vaccinated  are  stated  to 
have  died;  so  that  the  majority  would  appear  to  have 
recovered  ? — 49  is  about  the  average  of  cases  that  do 
not  recover.    Is  that  the  per-centage  ? 

26.525.  I  thought,  referring  to  some  un  ■vaccinated 
cases,  you  said  that  nearly  all  of  them  died  ? — Nearly 
all  of  those  I  spoke  of,  children  that  went  into  hospital 
un-vaccinated  for  scarlet  fever  took  the  small-pox  and 
died. 

26.526.  You  mean  that  the  un-vaccinated  children 
died  in  large  proportions  ? — Yes,  and  therefore  since 
that  time  the  Medical  Officer,  if  he  has  any  doubtful 
case  now,  req\iests  me  to  see  it,  and  I  vaccinate  the 
case  for  him  to  prevent  that. 

26.527.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Children  who  have 
scarlet  fever  you  mean  ? — Yes ;  we  have  vaccinated 
them  in  many  stages  of  scarlet  fever,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  not  recorded  the  slightest 
trace  of  injury  in  any  case.  We  have  vaccinated  them 
even  while  suffering  from  the  desquamation. 

26.528.  (Dr.  Collins.)  This  table  appears  to  state  the 
ages  of  the  deaths  of  the  vaccinated,  but  not  of  the  un- 
vaccinated  ;  are  you  able  to  give  us  that  ? — That  was 
from  the  sheets  we  have  drawn  from  the  hospital ;  that 
was  merely  put  down  to  keep  a  record  for  the  mean 
time. 

26.529.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
some  children  vaccinated  by  yourself  had  taken  small- 
pox ? — I  have  seen  young  children  that  have  gone  to 
the  hospital  10  and  11  years  of  age  have  a  slight  attack 
of  small-pox  when  they  have  gone  for  treatment  of 
scarlet  fever  to  the  hospital. 

26.530.  I  see  under  10  years  there  were  three  deaths 
of  vaccinated  children  ? — Yes ;  and  what  is  the  number 
of  marks  P 

26.531.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me;  it  is  your  paper? 
— Yes,  one  mark. 

26.532.  How  do  you  gather  from  that  return  that 
those  were  the  three  children  under  10  years  ;  does  that 
paper  show  what  number  of  marks  they  had,  the 
three  children  who  died  under  10  years  ? — No,  this 
does  not ;  it  would  want  dividing  again ;  you  would 
want  to  make  another  table  in  that  way.  There  are 
nine  you  see  died.  .  ,, 

26.533.  Do  you  consider  that  there  was  any  difference 
as  regards  constitution  and  health  between  the  vac- 
cinated and  un-vaccinated  children  ? — They  would  vary 
in  health  in  both  cases. 

26.534.  Would  the  un-vaccinated  include  any  that 
were  postponed  on  the  score  of  ill-health  ? — That  would 
be  probable,  but  I  could  not  answer  that. 

26.535.  If  you  vaccinate  up  to  within  5  per  cent,  in 
Birmingham,  would  it  not  be  very  probable  that  some 
of  that  5  per  cent,  remaining  un-vaccinated  would  be 
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postponed  on  the  score  of  ill-health  ?— That  5  per  cent, 
would  he  those  that  escaped  it  very  likely  on  purpose, 
or  from  removal,  those  who  were  not  found. 

26  536.  There  are  some  postponed  on  account  of  ill - 
health,  are  there  not  ?— Tes,  temporarily,  but  even- 
tually they  get  vaccinated. 

26.537.  But  I  suppose  they  are  temporarily  un- 
vaccinated  P — Yes. 

26.538.  And  liable  to  small-pox  ? — No,  not  on  account 
of  their  postponement  at  that  age,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  ,'more  liable  than  other  un-vaccinated  children 
who  have  not  been  postponed. 

26,539-  Not  liable  to  small-pox  at  that  age  ?— Every 
child  that  is  postponed  is  looked  up  again  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  and  again,  if  further  postponed,  at  the 
end  of  another  two  months. 

26.540.  But  all  that  time  he  remains  un-vaccinated  ? 
 AH  that  time  he  remains  un-vaccinated. 

26.541.  Have  there  been  any  recent  cases  of  death 
from  hsemorrhagic  small-pox  in  Birmingham  ?— No, 
not  since  that  case  I  mentioned  of  young  Smithson. 

26.542.  Were  there  no  cases  in  1891  or  1892  p— I  do 
not  know  ;  1  do  not  think  they  were,  not  hsemorrhagic. 
There  was  one  mentioned  I  think  now,  but  I  do  not  re- 
call it  to  mind. 

26.543.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  cases  there  were 
attacked  in  1891  and  1892  ?— 1  cannot. 

26.544.  Were  there  many  deaths  ? — I  would  not 
answer  for  that.  I  visited  the  cases  from  an  interested 
motive  ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  booking  of 
the  number  of  admissions  or  discharge.  I  could  not 
pretend  to  say.  I  would  not  like  to  give  any  figures  in 
that  way  ;  it  would  be  conjecture  altogether. 

26.545.  Has  it  not  been  stated  that  there  were  some 
hemorrhagic  cases  that  terminated  fatally  in  vaccinated 
persons  ? — I  have  some  indistinct  recollection  of  hearing 
something  about  it ;  but  I  could  not  say. 

26.546.  Could  you  say  there  were  not  ? — No,  I  would 
not.  It  might  have  escaped  my  attention,  because  I 
am  not  always  going  about. 

26.547.  Have  you  a  better  recollection  of  the  cases  of 
1884  than  of  the  cases  of  1891  and  1892  P— Yes,  I  was 
more  interested  in  getting  those  statistics,  keeping  the 
statistics.  I  had  no  interested  motive  in  1891,  only 
watching  small-pox  and  going  to  vaccinate.  Dr. 
Manning  preferred  me  to  vaccinate  what  cases  I  could 
for  him,"  and  I  have  always  gone,  after  my  duties,  and 
vaccinated  them  in  all  stages,  to  see  what  benefit  we 
could  give. 

26.548.  (Chairman.)  "We  have  had  statements  made 
of  the  number  of  children  who  can  be  safely  vaccinated 
within  a  given  time  at  one  sitting  of  a  Public  Vacci- 
nation. Could  you  tell  us  at  all  what  number  you 
think  could  be  safely  examined  and  vaccinated  within 
an  hour  ?— I  calculate  that  my  average  is  about  15. 

26.549.  About  15  an  hour  ? — Yes ;  I  have  done  40  and 
it  has  taken  me  about  3|  hours  ;  and  have  done  15 
and  it  takes  me  a  little  over  an  hour.  It  depends  a 
great  deal  of  course  upon  what  you  do  with  the  work  ; 
if  there  was  any  great  pressure  you  would  not  stop  to 
talk  with  the  people.  You  might  put  on  more  than 
that ,  but  by  taking  pains  and  examining  the  child,  and 
talking  to  the  mother,  and  asking  all  necessary 
questions,  and  allowing  the  child  to  sit  still  a  minute  or 
two  after  the  vaccination,  so  that  the  lymph  shall  not 
be  rubbed  on  to  the  clothing,  I  do  not  think  you  can  do 
more  than  that.  I  think  the  work  is  done  thoroughly 
then.  The  people  are  educated  I  should  say.  You 
have  to  talk  to  them  a  great  deal  about  the  care  that  is 
necessary  with  vaccination.  I  do  maintain  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  more  careful  than  they  have  been.  It 
is  a  great  wonder  to  me  that  so  many  children 
have  escaped  from  erysipelas  ;  because  we  know  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  houses  and  the  septic  condition 


of  their  clothing  are  so  bad  that  wo  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  I  think  I  mentioned  that  with  regard  to  Beptio 
matter. 

26.550.  However,  that  is  the  main  point :  you  think  15 
in  an  hour  could  be  safely  examined  and  vaccinated  ? — 
Yes.  The  stations  are  opened  -just  as  long  for  the  15  as 
they  used  to  be  for  the  40 ;  but  I  calculate  that  ii  look 
me  3£  hours  to  vaccinate  40  children  and  to  inspect 
them. 

26.551.  That  includes  the  examination  of  the  vac- 
cinifer? — Yes,  you  can  do  by  system  a  groat  deal,  [f 
you  have  them  all  examined  first  you  can  get  on  with 
the  work  much  quicker  than  if  you  examine  them 
one  by  one.  But  I  always  prefer,  if  there  is  no  pres- 
sure, to  examine  them  one  by  one  and  have  them  sepa- 
rate.   I  allow  no  crowding. 

26.552.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  I  did  not  understand 
one  answer  that  you  gave  just  now.  In  your  opinion 
does  previous  vaccination  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
disease  of  small-pox,  if  it  should  be  caught  ? — De- 
cidedly. 

26.553.  Docs  it  lessen  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
marks  in  vaccination  P — I  think  so. 

26.554.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  places  in  which 
you  ever  vaccinate,  four  P — Four  now.  For  many  years,  I 
think  15  years  or  say  12,  I  used  to  do  five  places,  and 
I  would  prefer  on  my  own  child  five  now.  I  have 
always  done  five  for  my  own  children. 

26.555.  Why  did  you  give  up  five  marks  P — There 
was  a  feeling  that  arose  about  the  five  marks.  My  own 
deputy  and  several  men  said  they  would  not  support 
me  in  case  any  inquest  arose.  I  came  up  to  London 
and  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Stevens.  I  told  him 
the  difficulty  I  was  placed  in,  and  that  I  should  be 
glad  if  they  would  allow  the  public  stations  to  be 
carried  on  merely  upon  the  terms  issued,  because  I  was 
placed  in  that  difficulty,  that  I  had  one  or  two  opera- 
tive surgeons  and  hospital  men  who  were  rather 
inclined  to  fight  shy  of  the  thing  ;  and  they  said  I  had 
no  business  to  do  any  more  than  the  four  marks  as 
specified  on  these  instructions.  And  since  then  we 
have  gone  on  with  the  four.  If  we  could  only  do  one 
mark  I  would  say  without  hesitation  that  I  think  we 
should  do  positively  all  the  parish ;  because  many 
people  would  like  to  come  to  the  stations  ;  there  has 
always  been  good  feeling  amongst  us  ;  the  stations  are 
well  provided  for,  that  is  to  say  they  are  spacious  ; 
there  is  no  crowding. 

26.556.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  As  a  very  general 
rule  I  presume  all  four  places  take? — As  a  rule.  There 
is  a  certain  per-centage  in  which,  do  what  you  will,  you 
miss  the  vesicle. 

26,557-8.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  those  numbers 
with  you  ? — I  tabulate  every  one,  but  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  tell  you  the  exact  proportion  who  take  in  all 
four  places. 

26.559.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  yon 
to  say  that  some  hospital  surgeons  remonstrated  with 
you  for  putting  five  marks  ?— Yes ;  they  said  they 
could  not  support  me.  It  was  my  own  deputy  who 
rather  stirred  me  up. 

26.560.  Might  I  ask  who  the  hospital  surgeons  were  ? 
—One  was  Dr.  Higginbotham  ;  he  is  dead  now ;  he 
was  on  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

26.561.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some 
mention  of  the  proportion  of  cases  that  you  postpone  ? 
—I  postponed  in  1891,  318 ;  in  1892  I  postponed  410. 

26.562.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
subsequently  vaccinated? — With  the  exception  of  this 
that  some  of  those  five  per  cent,  that  are  not  accounted 
for  would  be  further  postponements  ;  some  of  those 
might  come  into  that.  The  average  of  my  vaccinations 
has  considerably  gone  down ;  the  vaccinations  now 
being  3,500  to  4,000,  whereas  they  used  to  average  from 
6,000  to  6,500. 


Mr. 
/•'.  Robinson , 
M.D. 

8  Mar.  1893. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  15th  March  1893. 


PRESENT  : 


Sir  JAMBS  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  Guyer  Hunter,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy. 
Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 
Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe. 
Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 


Professor  Michael  Poster. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  P.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  R.  N. 

Halliwell, 
M.R.C.S. 


Mr.  Richard  Nowell  Halliwell,  M.R.C.S.,  examined. 


26.563.  (Chairman.)  What  office  do  you  liold  ? — I  am 
  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  Dewsbury  Union  Work- 

15  Mar  1893.  house. 

26.564.  I  believe  you  wish  to  speak  concerning  some 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  ? — I  do. 

26.565.  What  are  those  you  wish  to  speak  of? — 
I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  letter  which 
I  sent  after  receiving  the  communication  from  the 
Koyal  Commission.  I  find  at  Question  18,032  that 
Mr.  Brown  spoke  about  the  register.  I  cannot  furnish 
you  with  anything  in  connexion  with  that,  because  it 
happened  that  about  that  time  that  register  had  been 
by  some  means  partly  destroyed,  and  the  leaf  or  leaves 
with  reference  to  the  case  of  Ann  Moorhouse  (not  Sarah 
Moorhouse,  as  the  name  is  given  in  the  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 18,045,  had  been  destroyed  ;  they  were  absent. 

26.566.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Absent,  out  of  the 
volume  ? — Yes,  from  the  book. 

26.567.  Bemoved  from  the  book? — Yes;  but  I  do 
not  know  why,  because  there  were  other  pages  removed 
at  the  same  time. 


That  was  not  the  only  page  re- 


26.568.  (Chairman.' 
moved  ? — No. 

26.569.  But  you  remember  the  case  ? — I  remember 
the  case  of  this  woman,  Ann  Moorhouse,  very  dis- 
tinctly. 

26.570.  Is  that  case  not  correctly  stated  by  Mr. 
Brown  ? — It  is  correctly  stated  so  far  as  that  the  woman 
was  there,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  comes  along  with 
the  other  part  of  the  evidence  about  those  children 
which  you  will  have  to  hear  about. 

26.571.  Was  there  a  doubt  whether  she  was  vacci- 
nated or  not  ? — I  do  not  know,  because  the  woman  was 
so  covered  with  small-pox  that  it  was  impossible  for 
anybody  to  tell. 

26.572.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  there  no  report  in  print 
upon  the  small-pox  at  this  Workhouse  ? —  No,  but  we 
kept  a  register  of  the  cases. 

26.573.  Would  the  only  means  of  verifying  the  state- 
ment whether  she  was  vaccinated  or  not  be  the  register 
which  I  understand  now  is  defective  ? — That  I  could  not 
tell.  All  we  could  say  as  to  whether  the  woman  was 
vaccinated  or  not  was  that  she  said  she  had  been 
vaccinated. 

26.574.  Do  you  know  how  she  was  returned  on  the 
certificate  of  death  ? — In  what  wav  ? 

26.575.  Whether  there  was  any  statement  as  regards 
vaccination  ? — I  returned  it  as  "  vaccination  doubtful,'" 
and  I  feel  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  that  she  was 
unvaccinated,  on  account  of  the  virulence  of  the  small- 
pox. 

26.576.  Did  she  state  to  you  personally  that  she  had 
been  vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

26.577.  (Chairman.)  You  returned  it  as  doubtful? — 
I  returned  it  as  "  vaccination  doubtful." 

(Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Mr.  Brown  says  that  you 
returned  it  as  "  vaccination  doubtful." 


26.578.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  said  it  was  doubt- 
ful, because  the  scars,  if  there  had  been  any,  were 
covered  by  the  eruption  ? — Yes. 

26.579.  Therefore  you  returned  it  "vaccinatio 
"  doubtful  "  ? — I  did. 

26.580.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  there  not  any  means 
of  ascertaining  that  now  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  That  was  before  the  certificates  of 
vaccination  were  given.  The  woman  was  between  40 
and  50  years  of  age. 

26.581.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  does  Mr. 
Brown  mean  by  saying  that  you  returned  a  woman  who 
had  died ;  what  return  did  you  give  ? — The  certificate 
of  death. 

26.582.  And  the  certificate  of  death  exists,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  at  the  Registrar-General's. 

26.583.  It  could  be  ascertained  ? — Yes,  it  could  be 
ascertained  there. 

26.584.  Then  that  need  not  delay  us  now  ? — No. 

26.585.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  you  wish 
to  bring  before  us  p — The  next  point  has  reference  to 
the  admission  of  some  children.  Mr.  Brown  makes  a 
mistake  at  Question  18,036,  wherein  he  says  there  were 
only  two  rooms  in  the  infectious  hospital,  whereas  there 
are  two  rooms  on  each  side,  one  side  for  males  and  the 
other  for  females,  and  the  nurses'  apartments  are 
between  the  two  blocks  of  buildings,  as  it  were, 
between  the  two  double  wards. 

26.586.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  these  mothers 
and  children  were  all  on  one  side,  were  thev  not  ? — 
Yes. 

26.587.  Therefore  they  were  in  two  rooms  ? — They 
were  not  in  two  rooms,  but  in  one ;  and  quite  separate 
from  the  other  patients.  I  had  these  little  children 
removed  into  the  women's  end,  but  I  had  the  ward  that 
they  were  placed  in  thoroughly  disinfected  before  they 
went,  and  I  had  used  every  precaution  that  I  possibly 
could  before  I  sent  them  there.  But  Mr.  Brown  makes 
a  mistake  when  he  says  that  these  children  were  in 
the  ward  where  this  woman  was  who  died ;  they  had  no 
communication  with  that  ward  at  all. 

26.588.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  No  communication  at  all  ? 
— No  communication  whatever  excepting  that  the  one 
was  down  below — -the  ward  where  the  woman  was  when 
she  died  was  down  below — and  these  children  were  up 
stairs,  and  the  passage  between.  They  had  no  com- 
munication whatever,  except  the  passage. 

26.589.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  many  children  were  there 
altogether  there  ? — Pour. 

26.590.  Were  they  vaccinated? — No,  they  were  too 
young. 

26.591.  Did  they  take  the  small-pox? — No;  they  had 
the  chicken-pox  when  they  were  admitted,  when  I  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  ward.  They  were  in  the  House 
in  the  nursery,  and  they  suddenly  broke  out  with  a 
rash  resembling  small-pox,  and,  being  in  the  body  of 
the  House,  of  course  I  could  not  do  with  them  there,  and 
I  removed  them  to  the  best  place  I  could,  a  place  of 
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safety ;  for  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  small-pox  or 
chicken-pox,  but  I  found  after  four  or  five  days  that  it 
was  chicken-pox,  and  I  had  them  removed  again,  out  of 
the  way  of  infection,  into  another  building.  I  cleared 
that  building  for  their  use,  and  they  remained  there 
until  they  were  entirely  free.* 

26.592.  Was  there  anyone  in  the  Workhouse  at  the 
time' who  had  genuine  small-pox? — Yes,  several. 

26.593.  How  many  cases  P — I  do  not  know  exactly  ;  I 
should  think  about  12  or  16. 

26  594.  Were  these  children  admitted  then,  with  this 
chicken-pox  rash  upon  them  ? — They  were  in  the  House 
at  the  time  ;  they  had  been  born  in  the  House,  atid  were 
remaining  there  until  the  mothers  thought  fit  to  take 
their  discharge. 

26.595.  Where  you  satisfied  in  your  mind  that  that 
rash  was  not  small-pox  ? — It  was  not  small-pox. 

26.596.  What  age  were  they  when  this  occurred  ? — 
1  could  not  tell  you ;  they  would  be  quite  babies — 
perhaps  a  month  or  two  months  old. 

26.597.  And  you  considered  that  too  young  an  age  to 
vaccinate  P — Tes. 

26.598.  (Br.  Bristowe)  Do  you  recollect  on  what 
ground  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  cases 
not  of  small-pox  but  of  chicken-pox  ? — Simply  on  the 
general  ground  of  the  difference  between  small-pox  and 
chicken-pox ;  the  marks  died  away  quicker  than  they  do 
in  small-pox,  and  they  broke  out  again  in  little  crops, 
fresh  crops.  When  I  saw  that  of  course  I  had  them 
taken  away  altogether  out  of  fear  of  small-pox. 

26.599.  Were  there  any  other  cases  of  chicken-pox  in 
the  place  at  that  time  ? — No. 

26.600.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  the  rash  leave  any  pits  ? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

26.601.  They  all  recovered  P — Yes. 

26.602.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  All  four  of  them  ?— Yes,  all 
four  of  them. 

26.603.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  P — Then  Mr.  Brown  makes  a  point  at 
this  :  at  Question  18,049  he  accuses  me  of  having  taken 
these  children,  when  we  were  upset  about  money  matters, 
which  made  no  difference  at  all  to  me,  because  I  knew  I 
should  get  paid,  and  he  said  I  sent  these  children  to 
the  hospital  on  purpose  to  make  them  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  money  they  were  going  to  pay 
me.  Well,  when  there  where  plenty  of  cases  of  small- 
pox waiting  outside  to  come  in  I  should  not  certainly 
fill  a  ward  with  non-small-pox  cases  on  purpose  to 
thwart  myself  of  getting  so  much  money  per  case. 

26.604.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  say  at  all  defi- 
nitely what  the  number  of  small-pox  cases  yon  had  to 
deal  with  then  was  P — No,  I  am  not,  but  I  know  there 
were  several  cases. 

26.605.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  understand  that 
you  sent  them  in  because  you  thought  they  were  doubt- 
ful cases  ? — I  thought  they  were  small-pox  cases,  to  tell 
you  the  truth. 

26.606.  You  wholly  repudiate  there  being  any  other 
reason  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

26.607.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  read  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Question  18,032.  I 
suppose  the  doctor  there  referred  to  is  yourself  p — Yes. 

26.608.  I  will  just  read  it :  "  The  Dewsbury  Board  of 
Guardians  having  an  infectious  hospital  used  to  loan 
it  to  the  local  authorities  when  small-pox  or  fever 

"  broke  out  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  local  authorities, 
local  boards  or  corporations ;  the  Guardians  would 

"  take  the  cases  into  their  own  hospital  for  them,  treat 
them,  and  charge  the  local  authority  a  guinea  per 

"  case  per  week.  The  doctor  thought  he  ought  to  have 
some  of  this,  and  that  led  to  frequent  disputes  between 
the  members  of  the  Board  as  to  what  proportion  of 

"  the  guinea  ought  to  go  to  him ;  these  cases,  he  said, 
were  not  poor  people  and  he  ought  to  have  his  share. 


•  In  my  evidence  I  regret  I  did  not  quote  the  remarks  made  in  mv 
medical  report  book  dated  "  The  Workhouse,  24th  November  18S1 '" 
leferring  to  the  children  in  question,  which  run  as  follows :  "  Within  the 
"  last  three  weeks  there  have  been  several  cases  of  small-pox  admitted 
'*  from  Ossett,  and  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  from  some  cause  rive 
"  cases  have  broken  out  in  the  infirmary  (a  separate  building).  At  the 
"  same  time  some  of  the  infants  in  the  nursery  (which  is  in  the  body  of 
'  the  House)  showed  very  strong  indications  of  the  same  disease.  I  had 
"  them  removed  into  a  ward  in  th^  infectious  hospital,  and  which  was 

devotod  to  their  exclusive  use,  but,  on  being  convinced  it  was  not  the 
"  true  pox,  the  asylum  was  cleared,  and  I  intend  them  to  remain  there 

for  a  while."— R.  N.  H. 

O  79800. 


"  We  could  not  settle  between  ourselves  and  him  what  Mr.  R.  N. 
"  was  a  fair  share  for  him ;  we  were  willing  to  pay  him  Halliwell, 
"  5s.  per  case  per  week,  but  he  thought  it  was  not  M.R.C.S. 

"  enough ;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  one  of  these   

"  epidemics  in  the  borough  of  Ossett,  which  was  then  15  Mar.  189:f. 

"  a  local  board  district,  we  suddenly  heard  that  every   

"  bed  available  in  the  hqspital  was  full.  When  we 
"  came  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  they  were  filled 
"  so  suddenly  we  learnt  that  two  days  before  our 
"  meeting,  the  doctor  had  sent  four  women  and  four 
"  babies,  four  mothers,  that  is,  with  their  babies,  into 
"  the  small-pox  hospital  on  suspicion  of  being  infected. 
"  That  of  course  prevented  us  from  receiving  any  more 
"  cases  from  Ossett.  We  suspected,  however,  that  the 
"  dispute  about  the  money  was  really  the  cause  of  his 
"  sending  these  people  in.  The  house  committee  met, 
"  they  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  doctor,  and 
"  then  they  arranged  terms  with  him  which  are  in 
"  operation  to-day ;  and  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the 
"  following  Friday,  we  were  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
"  the  four  cases  sent  into  the  small-pox  hospital  on  sus- 
"  picion  had  been  removed  again  to  the  House,  the 
"  suspicions  not  being  well  grounded.  But  during 
"  that  week  there  had  been  persons  die  in  the  hospital, 
"  they  being  with  the  infected  patients  all  that  week  ; 
"  and  we  thought  if  the  doctor  believed  in  vaccination, 
"  as  he  pretended,  he  was  guilty  of  very  little  short  of 
"  murder  for  having  exposed  these,  unvaccinated  chil- 
"  dren,  for  they  were  unvaccinated,  and  two  of  them,  I 
"  believe,  because  he  had  not  dared  to  vaccinate  them, 
"  because  of  their  health  ;  yet  they  came  out  after  a 
"  week's  residence  having  suffered  no  harm."  Now 
you  hear  that ;  does  that  give  a  true  account  of  your 
conduct  in  this  matter  ? — No,  that  is  not  a  correct 
account. 

26.609.  In  what  way  is  it  incorrect  ? — In  the  first 
place  although  we  had  some  little  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  payment  it  did  not  go  on  to  any  extent ;  that 
we  soon  settled. 

26.610.  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  say  that  in  order  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  point,  you,  without  any  regard  as 
to  whether  these  were  small-pox  cases  or  not,  sent 
these  cases  into  the  small-pox  hospital  so  that  you 
might  have  the  matter  settled,  and  force  them  to  settle 
it  ? — That  was  not  so  ;  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing  as 
that. 

26.611.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  You  say  that  at  the  time  you 
thought  they  were  cases  of  small-pox,  but  it  turned  out 
they  were  cases  of  chicken-pox  ? — Yes. 

26.612.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Mr.  Brown  says,  "  We 
"  suspected,  however,  that  the  dispute  about  the  money 
"  was  really  the  cause  of  his  sending  these  people  in." 
Was  that  the  cause? — No. 

26.613.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Is  it  an  easy  thing  to  mistake 
chicken-pox  for  small-pox  at  an  early  period  ? — Yes. 

26.614.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  "  And  at  the  next 
"  meeting,  on  the  following  Friday,  we  were  very  ■ 
"  pleased  to  learn  that  the  four  cases  sent  into  the 
"  small-pox  hospital  on  suspicion  had  been  removed 
"  again  to  the  House,  the  suspicions  not  being  well 
"  grounded."  That  seems  to  my  mind  to  insinuate 
that  after  the  settlement  of  this  question  about  the 
money,  the  sending  in  of  these  babies  and  mothers 
having  served  the  purpose,  you  sent  them  out  again 
without  any  other  motive  P  —  That  looks  very  sus- 
picious, but  it  was  not  so.  When  I  found  that  these 
cases  were  chicken-pox  cases  I  was  not  going  to  leave 
them  there  in  the  infectious  hospital  any  longer,  but  I 
had  them  taken  away  into  another  part  of  the  House 
altogether  separate  from  the  other  buildings. 

26.615.  But  the  question  is  whether  you  removed 
these  patients  because  you  thought  they  ought  not  to 
be  there  any  longer,  they  not  having  small-pox  ;  or 
whether  you  removed  them  because,  as  Mr.  Brown  sug- 
gests, they  had  served  your  purpose  of  getting  the 
money  settled  ? — The  money  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it. 

26.616.  That  is  what  I  ask  of  you.  Mr.  Brown  has 
made  this  accusation  against  you,  which  seems  a  serious 
one  P — I  had  one  of  these  wards  cleared  for  these  chil- 
dren so  that  they  should  be  completely  out  of  any 
infection. 

26.617.  Were  they  put  then  into  a  separate  room  ? — 
Yes. 

26.618.  Were  they  put  in  a  room  with  the  small-pox 
patients  ? — Oh,  dear,  no,  not  at  all. 
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Mr.  R.  N.  26,619.  You  see,  Mr.  Brown  says  at  Question  18,032  : 

Halliwell,  "  And  we  thought  if  the  doctor  believed  in  vaccination, 

M.R.C.S.  "  as  ne  pretended,  he  was  guilty  of  very  little  short  of 

  "  murder    for   having   exposed   these,  unvaccinated 

15  Mar.  1893.  "  children."  Tou  took  care  to  put  these  suspicious  cases 

  into  a  ward  by  themselves  ? — Quite  so ;  they  never  saw 

a  small-pox  case. 

26.620.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Then  Mr.  Brown 
was  not  speaking  what  is  correct  when,  in  answer  to 
the  Chairman's  question,  Question  18,037,  "But  were 
"  they  in  the  same  ward  with  patients  who  had  small- 
pox ?  he  said,  "  They  were."  In  making  that  answer  he 
is  incorrect  ? — Mr.  Brown  has  made  a  mistake  there. 

26.621.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  these  four 
women  and  babies  were  in  the  infectious  hospital? — 
They  were. 

26.622.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  it  true  that  there  is  only 
one  narrow  staircase  between  the  two  sides  of "  the 
hospital? — That  is  incorrect.  The  small-pox  hospital 
is  like  this.  One  side  is  for  women,  and  the  other 
is  for  men.  There  is  a  door  which  goes  into  the 
wards,  into  the  upper  ward.  The  nurse's  apartment  is 
between  the  male  and  female  sides  of  the  infectious 
hospital,  so  that  they  cannot  get  into  one  side  of  the 
hospital  from  the  other,  without  going  through  the 
nurse's  apartment.    It  is  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Brown's. 

26.623.  The  mothers  and  babies  were  pitt  where  you 
have  your  forefinger  now  ? — Yes. 

26.624.  Were  there  no  small-pox  cases  in  there  ? — 
There  were  small-pox  cases  on  the  first  floor,  but  the 
babies  and  mothers  were  placed  in  the  upper  room. 

26.625.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  isolated  them  as  far  as  you 
could  ? — Yes.  I  took  every  precaution.  I  had  carbolic 
sheets  hung  in  front  of  the  door,  and  everything 
possible  was  done  ;  they  never  saw  a  case  of  small-pox, 

26.626.  And  if  it  had  been  small-pox  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  remove  them,  because  of  the  patients 
in  the  ward  where  they  were  previously  ? — Certainly. 
They  might  have  given  it  to  the  200  people  in  the 
House. 

26.627.  {Chairman)  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  state  upon 
that  point  ? — Yes,  that  is  all,  thank  you. 

26.628.  (Br.  Collins)  There  are  one  or  two  questions 
I  want  to  ask  you.  Had  it  been  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  receive  into  the  infectious  hospital 
cases  of  small-pox  from  other  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

26.629.  Had  it  been  the  custom  to  make  a  charge  for 
such  cases  ? — Yes. 

26.630.  Had  you  made  a  representation  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  that  you  would  be  entitled  to  some  portion 
of  that  charge  ? — Yes. 

26.631.  Had  that  occasioned  a  dispute  between  you 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Well,  not  very  much.  I 
do  not  call  it  a  dispute  particularly. 

26.632.  Did  they  agree  to  the  representation  which 
you  made  ? — Decidedly. 

26.633.  In  the  first  instance  ? — Yes,  nearly  so. 

26.634.  Without  any  discussion  at  all  ? — Without  any 
trouble. 

26.635.  Then  there  was  no  dispute? — No  particular 
dispute.  They  wanted  to  say  that,  as  being  medical 
officer,  I  ought  to  attend  these  cases  for  nothing,  and  I 
said  I  thought,  as  they  were  not  paupers,  I  had  a 
perfect  right  to  share  in  the  emoluments  which  they 
received. 

26.636.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  suggest  that  you 
were  not  entitled  to  some  remuneration  ? — They  thought 

not. 

26.637.  Whereas  you  suggested  that  you  were? — I 
said  I  was. 

26.638.  [Chairman.)  And  they  gave  way  ? — Yes,  they 
gave  way,  and  we  worked  amicably  together  afterwards. 
Indeed,  there  had  been  no  particular  ill  feeling,  only  I 
did  think  that  if  they  got  paid  so  much  a  week  for  these 
people,  I  was  entitled  to  my  share  of  it,  so  long  as  they 
were  not  paupers.  If  they  had  been  paupers  I  should 
not  have  said  a  word. 

26.639.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  the  admission  of  these  four 
women  and  four  babies  into  the  infectious  hospital  fill 
up  all  the  available  accommodation  in  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes,  they  would  do  that  on  account  of  their  having  a 
ward  to  themselves,  and  therefore  no  other  small-pox 
cases  could  get  into  that  ward. 


26.640.  Did  that,  therefore,  prevent  your  receiving 
any  cases  from  Ossett? — It  would  do  so,  ther»  is  no 
doubt. 

26.641.  (Chairman)  Do  you  know  whether  any  were 
prevented  from  being  received  ?: — I  am  not  positive 
about  that,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
it  would. 

26.642.  (Br.  Collins)  Did  any  of  the  four  women  or 
any  of  the  four  babies  have  small-pox  ? — No. 

26.643.  Therefore  you  returned  them  to  the  Work- 
house ? — I  returned  them  after  a  time  into  the  body  of 
the  House.  As  soon  as  I  found  out  that  these  cases 
were  not  small-pox,  I  had  another  place  about  the 
House  cleared,  and  kept  them  in  quarantine  for  over 
14  days  for  fear  that  they  might  have  some  small-pox 
infection  about  them.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  children 
taking  small-pox,  but  I  kept  the  mothers  and  children 
in  quarantine  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  small-pox 
into  the  House. 

26.644.  Was  it  the  fact  that  there  were  16  cases  of 
small-pox  in  the  infectious  hospital  at  the  time  the 
women  and  children  were  admitted  ? — I  do  not  know, 
but  I  should  not  dispute  it. 

26.645.  How  many  nurses  do  you  employ  in  the 
infectious  hospital  ? — We  have  only  one  nurse,  but  in 
addition  a  wardsman  or  wardswoman  in  each  ward  to 
assist  the  nurse. 

26.646.  Would  the  nurses  have  any  communication 
with  this  vrard  ? — In  this  case  of  these  four  children 
there  would  be  no  need  for  any  nurse  there,  because 
the  women  could  look  after  the  children  themselves ; 
but  in  the  other  wards  there  were  nurses. 

26.647.  Did  the  nurses  not  go  into  that  ward  ? — No. 

26.648.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—I  do. 

26.649.  Then  you  wish  to  repudiate  the  motive,  I 
understand,  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Brown  ? — Yes. 

26.650.  (Sir  Charles  Balrymple.)  Has  this  hospital, 
which  we  have  heard  was  condemned,  been  abolished  ? 
—Yes. 

26.651.  (Sir  William  Savory)  You  wish  to  do  more 
than  repudiate  the  motive  suggested;  you  deny  some 
of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Brown  stated  ? — Yes,  I  deny 
that  they  are  correct.  I  think  that  Mr.  Brown  must 
have  made  a  mistake  in  his  evidence. 

56.652.  With  regard  to  these  cases  that  were  admit- 
ted as  small-pox  into  a  particular  ward,  are  all  that 
are  admitted  as  small-pox  of  necessity  small-pox  cases  ? 
— Yes,  at  that  time  they  were. 

26.653.  But  supposing  a  case  was  suspicious  in  its 
nature,  would  you  wait  to  be  sure  before  you  admitted 
it  ? — Certainly ;  but  if  I  had  a  ward  at  liberty  I  should 
certainly  put  it  into  that  ward  by  itself  until  I  was 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  small-pox. 

26.654.  You  would  not  put  it  with  the  others  ? — No. 

26.655.  But  may  it  be  taken  always  to  be  the  fact 
that  when  a  number  of  persons  are  admitted  into  a 
small-pox  ward  they  all  have  the  small-pox  ?— -  Yes. 

26.656.  (Sir  Guy er  Hunter.)  When  you  say  that  Mr 
Brown  is  mistaken  in  some  of  the  statements  that  he 
makes,  do  you  think  he  was  quite  mistaken  when  he 
charged  you  with  having  committed  something  very 
little  short  of  murder  ? — Mr.  Brown  says  so,  but  I  entirely 
disagree  with  him.  I  most  certainly  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  thinking  such  a  thing  about  myself,  because  nobody 
has  been  more  careful  than  I  have  in  allowing  no 
person  to  go  where  the  small-pox  was.  I  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  have  any  communication  whatever, 
between  the  small-pox  cases  and  the  people  in  the 
infirmary. 

26.657.  (Br.  Collins.)  Might  we  take  it  that  you  see 
no  danger  in  allowing  unvaccinated  infants  to  be  put 
in  an  infectious  hospital  in  which  there  are  small-pox 
patients,  provided  they  are  in  a  separate  room  ? — I  did 
not  think  there  was  danger. 

26.658.  (Br.  Bristowe )  But  then  you  thought  they 
had  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

26.659.  If  you.  had  not  thought  they  had  small-pox 
you  would  not  have  put  them  into  that  ward  ? — No,  I 
should  not ;  but  the  small-pox  turned  out  to  be  chicken- 
pox. 

26.660.  You  were  asked  whether  you  would  con- 
sider it  safe  to  put  unvaccinated  children  not  having 
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small-pox  into  a  building  receiving  small-pox  patients  ? 
— I  should  not. 

26.661.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  vaccinate  any  of  them 
before  you  took  them  out  P — No. 

26.662.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  babies  were  under 
three  months  ? — Yes. 

26.663.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  the  anti-vacci- 
nation theory  strong  in  Dewsbury  ?— Very. 

26.664.  And  continues  to  be  so  ? — Yes. 

26.665.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Mr.  Brown  is  an  anti- 
vaccinator,  is  he  not  ?■ — Yes. 

26.666.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  small-pox  quite  recently  in  Dewsbury, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  a  lot. 

26.667.  Has  that  made  any  difference  at  all  in 
respect  to  the  feeling  against  vaccination  ?— Yes,  a 
great  deal. 

26.668.  (Sir  Guyer  Simter.)  In  what  respect  ? — People 
have  been  re-vaccinated. 

26.669.  They  have  come  to  be  re-vaccinated  since 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

26.670.  Of  their  own  initiative  the  people  have  come 
and  brought  their  children  to  be  re-vaccinated  in  con- 
sequence of  this  increase  in  the  n  umber  of  small-pox 
cases  ?  —  Yes,  and  the  parents  bave  been  re-vacci- 
nated as  well. 

26.671.  Of  their  own  desire? — Yes. 

26.672.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Can  you  give  us  any  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  vaccinations  that  there  have  been 
recently  in  Dewsbury  ? — I  cannot. 

26.673.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  a  Public  Vaccinator 
yourself  in  Dewsbury  at  the  present  time  ? — No,  except- 
ing so  far  as  the  Workhouse  is  concerned ;  and  then  we 
labour  under  a  disadvantage  there.  The  law  gives  three 
months,  and  many  of  the  children  do  not  remain  there 
for  three  months  after  they  are  born.  "When  children 
come  into  the  Workhouse  who  are  not  vaccinated  I 
vaccinate  them. 

26.674.  Ave  you  able  to  state  how  many  persons  you 
have  vaccinated  yourself  during  the  last  year?— I  could 
not  say. 

26.675.  Not  in  round  numbers  ? — Perhaps  30. 

26.676.  And  what  would  be  your  ordinary  number  of 
vaccinations  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — About  30. 

26.677.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  are  speaking 
only  of  the  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

26.678.  In  your  private  practice  I  suppose  you  vac- 
cinate a  great  many  more  ? — Certainly. 

26.679.  And  your  hands  have  been  very  full  during 
the  last  six  months  ? — During  1891  and  1892. 

26.680.  It  has  gone  back  so  long  as  that,  has  it? — 
Yes. 

26.681.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us 
how  many  persons  you  vaccinated  in  your  private 
practice  during  last  year  ? — No. 

26.682.  Are  they  more  or  fewer  than  in  general? — 
Considerably  more. 

26.683.  Can  you  give  it  in  round  numbers? — I 
cannot. 


26.684.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Is  it  in  Dewsbury  or  in  Batley 
that  the  sniall-pox  is  prevalent? — Both,  but  they  ha \. 
it  worse  in  Batley  than  we  have  in  Dewsbury. 

26.685.  Is  the  opposition  as  great  in  Batley  to 
vaccination  as  it  is  in  Dewsbury? — I  think  about  the 
same. 

26.686.  It  is  practically  one  place,  is  it? — Yes. 

26.687.  It  is  called  the  Dewsbury  Union,  is  it  not? — 
Yes.  There  are  several  townships  in  the  Union.  For 
instance,  there  are  Dewsbury,  Batley,  Gomcrsall, 
Birstall,  Morley,  Ossett.  Soothill  Upper  and  Soothill 
Nether,  Thornhil],  Mirfield,  and  Heekmondwike. 

26.688.  It  is  a  very  large  district  ? — Yes. 

26.689.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Arc  the  districts  all 
well  covered  with  buildings? — Yes;  Dewsbury  Union 
has  a  population  now  of  nearly  200,000. 

26.690.  (Mr.  Bright.)  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  open 
country  round  there? — Yes,  but  Dewsbury  and  Batley 
are  nearly  joined  together.  Then  Soothill  Upper  and 
Soothill  Nether  ;  then  immediately  follows  Ossett ;  then 
Heekmondwike  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  open  country,  but  still  Ave  are  close  upon  one  another, 
town  after  town. 

26.691.  And  you  would  say  that  generally  through 
the  whole  of  that  district  there  is  opposition  to  vac- 
cination ? — I  do  not  think  so  of  the  whole  of  it. 

26.692.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Which  is  the  part 
where  the  anti- vaccination  feeling  prevails  ? — Dewsbury 
and  Batley. 

26.693.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Those  are  the  largest  centres  of 
population,  are  they  not?^Yes,  there  is  a  population 
there  of  60,000  in  Dewsbury  and  Batley. 

26.694.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Has  small-pox  ex- 
tended all  through  the  district  ? — More  or  less  ;  but  we 
have  had  it  chiefly  in  Dewsbury,  Batley,  Heekmondwike, 
and  Liversedge. 

26.695.  Are  Heekmondwike  and  Liversedge  for  vac- 
cination or  against  it? — I  do  not  know  about  them, 
although  they  are  only  two  or  three  miles  away. 

26.696.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  know  whether  the 
epidemic  was  traced  to  any  importation? — I  do  not 
know.  My  private  opinion  is  that  it  has  been  from  the 
importation  of  rags ;  it  is  a  great  place  for  rag-picking 
and  making  of  woollen  cloths  again  into  clothes. 

26.697.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  adequate  provision  for 
isolation  in  the  hospitals  in  Dewsbury  and  Batley? — 
Yes. 

26.698.  Is  there  good  provision  ? — Yes,  in  Dewsbury 
especially.  The  Local  Government  Board  closed  our 
Workhouse  infectious  hospital. 

26.699.  Then  is  it  only  of  recent  date  that  there  has 
been  good  accommodation  ? — Of  recent  date. 

26.700.  Since  the  epidemic  began  ? — No. 

26.701.  When  did  the  Local  Government  Board  close 
your  Workhouse  hospital  for  infectious  cases  ? — About 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

26.702.  How  many  beds  are  there  available  for  small- 
pox at  Dewsbury  and  Batley? — That  I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  R.  N. 
HalliweU, 
M.R.C.S. 

15  Mar.  1898. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Robert  James  Blaie  Cttnynghame,  M.D.,  examined. 


26.703.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Superinten- 
dent of  Statistics  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General 
for  Scotland  ? — I  am. 

26.704.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Since 
1882,  nearly  11  years. 

26.705.  When  did  the  Vaccination  Act  for  Scotland 
pass  ? — In  1863,  and  came  into  force  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  1864. 

26.706.  You  have  certain  tables,  I  believe,  which  you 
wish  to  present  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  I  desire  to 
place  these  tables,  which  I  will  now  hand  in,  before 
the  Commission.  (The  tables  tvere  handed  in.  See 
Appendix  V.,  Tables  1-21  ;  pages  627-35.)  The  first  table, 
Table  1,  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  one  in  which  I  state 
the  mean  death-rate  of  Scotland  for  the  nine  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Vaccination  Act,  that  is  from  the  commence- 


ment of  the  registration,  from  1855  to  1863 ;  and  then 
from  that  date  up  to  1887,  which  I  have  taken  as  the 
last  year,  having  prepared  some  of  those  tables  some 
little  time  ago.  The  death-rate  for  the  first  period  was 
2,105  per  100,000  of  population.  During  the  last  nine 
years  it  was  1,943,  a  fall  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent. 

26.707.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  about  the  intervening 
years  ;  can  you  give  us  the  rate  then  ? — You  have  the 
intervening  years,  for  every  year,  upon  the  first  table 
in  our  detailed  annual  reports. 

26.708.  At  what  page?— At  page  ix,  Table  I.,  at  the 
very  commencement.  You  will  find,  first,  the  year's 
births  and  deaths  and  the  estimated  population,  and 
then  the  death-rate  at  the  right-hand  side. 

26.709.  Dealing  with  the  deaths  from  all  causes  ? — 

Yes. 

3  C  2 


Mr.  R.  J.  B. 
Cunynghame, 
M.D. 

15  Mar.  1893. 
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Mr.  R.  J.  B.      26,710.  (Chairman.)  Do  the  returns  in  those  inter- 
Cunynghame,    mediate  years  affect  at  all  the  general  conclusion  which 
M.D.         one  might  draw  from  those  statistics  which  you  have 

  given  ? — The  death-rate,  of  course,  varies  up  and  down, 

15  Mar.  1893.  and  I  have  taken  the  nine  years  before  the  Act  with 

 which  we  could  deal  and  the  last  nine  years  with  which 

I  have  dealt  as  giving  a  very  fair  average.  I  give 
them  simply  in  that  way. 

26.711.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  there  any  statistics  of  mor- 
tality to  be  got  for  Scotland  prior  to  1855  ? — Nothing 
authentic  that  I  know  of.  I  have  some  regarding  small- 
pox for  the  last  century  ami  early  in  the  present  for 
Edinburgh  alone,  which  !  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to 
you. 

26.712.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  If  you  had  in- 
cluded those  intervening  years  do  you  believe  that  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  that  is  to  say  a 
certain  decline  in  the  deaths  from  all  causes  P — Yes. 
I  have  a  diagram  here  which  was  published  some  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  reports  ;  it  is  a  chart  I  drew  up  in 
1885,  to  which  I  have  added  the  years  1886  and  1887, 
and  in  it  you  have  the  death-rate  for  each  of  the  years 
1855-87  depicted  in  a  graphic  manner.  (The  diagram 
was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  V.,  Diagram  A.  ;  facing 
page  634.)  You  see  it  is  up  and  down  with  a  general 
fall. 

26.713.  (Dr.  Bristoive.)  Is  this  diagram  intended  to 
show  a  general  improvement  of  health  ? — Yes. 

26.714.  This  is  the  simple  point  the  table  is  intended 
to  illustrate  ? — Yes,  that  from  different  causes  the  health 
of  the  country  of  Scotland  has  improved  somewhat. 

26.715.  (Chairman.)  Then  what  is  the  next  table  to 
which  you  wish  to  refer? — The  next  table,  Table  2 
(Appendix  V.,  page  627),  is  one  showing  the  mean  death- 
rates  at  all  ages  and  from  all  causes  and  from  various 
diseases  per  1,000,000,  population ;  they  are  placed  along- 
side one  another. 

26.716.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  For  what  years  is  that  ? 
For  the  years  1855  to  1863  ;  that  is  always  one  series  of 
years,  and  then  I  have  divided  the  24  years  from  1864 
to  1887  into  two  periods  of  12  years ;  and  also  in  the 
fourth  column  I  give  the  24  years  together,  endeavour- 
ing to  show  that  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  has  not 
varied  to  such  an  extent  as  the  death-rate  from  some  of 
those  special  diseases  selected.  I  selected  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  (which  commenced  to 
be  distinguished  from  1857,  that  is,  the  first  year  it  was 
differentiated),  fevers  generally,  typhus  and  typhoid 
separately,  diarrhoea'  and  dysentery,  whooping  cough, 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  phthisis,  diseases  of  all  circula- 
tory organs,  and  cancer.  I  selected  those  diseases  as 
tolerably  typical  diseases,  partly  zymotic  and  partly 
general,  affecting  the  whole  population.  You  will 
notice  that  from  all  causes  the  death-rate  per  1,000,000 
population  in  the  first  nine  years  was  21,051;  for  the 
12  years,  from  1864  to  1875,  it  was  22,419,  not  a  very 
great  difference ;  and  for  the  following  12  years,  from 
1876  to  1887,  it  was  19,777,  still  not  much  of  a  differ- 
ence. 

26.717.  And  you  give  one  date  more? — Yes,  one  for 
the  whole  24  years  together  ;  that  is  the  mean,  which  is 
21,016.  Then  from  small-pox,  which  comes  next  in 
the  table,  the  death-rate  for  the  first  nine  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Act  was  321  per  1,000,000  ;  for  the  following 
12  years  it  was  224,  during  which  term  we  had  the  four 
epidemic  years  1871, 1872,  1873,  and  1874;  then  during 
the  next  12  years,  1876  to  1887,  it  fell  to  six  per  1,000,000, 
in  which  period  there  was  very  little  small-pox  in  Scot- 
land. On  Table  17  (Appendix  V.,  page  632)  you  will 
find  the  population,  with  the  number  of  deaths  from 
small-pox  for  each  year,  from  1855  to  1890,  and  also 
the  proportion  of  such  deaths  per  100,000  persons  living. 

26.718.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  other  of  the 
zymotic  diseases  in  which  there  has  been  any  similar 
variation  ? — The  only  one  in  which  there  has  been  such 
a  very  distinct  fall  is  that  of  typhus  fever,  and  then  it 
is  not  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  small- 
pox. 

26.719.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Can  you  give  the 
figures  ? — The  ratio  of  deaths  from  typhus  fever,  from 
1855  to  1863,  was  893  per  1,000,000;  for  the  12  years, 
from  1864  to  1875,  it  was  496  ;  and  for  the  next  following 
12  years  53.  Some  of  those  diseases  given  in  my  Table  2 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  increased,  you  will  notice. 
From  pneumonia  the  numbers  were  684  per  1 ,000,000 
in  the  years  previous  to  vaccination ;  777  for  the  first 
succeeding  12  years ;  and  980  for  the  following  12  years. 
The  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  organs  have 


also  increased,  being  775  in  the  first  nine  years,  1,096 
in  the  first  12  years  following,  and  1,418  for  the  follow- 
ing 12  years.  These  are  all  death-rates  per  1,000,000 
of  population,  and  showing  an  increased  proportional 
death-rate. 

26,720-4.  (Chairman.)  Which  is  the  next  table  to 
which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — Table  3  (Appendix  V.,  page 
627).  This  table  deals  with  the  proportion  of  deaths 
of  children  from  0  to  5  years  from  all  causes,  and 
from  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough, 
and  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  per  million  alive  at  the 
same  age.  From  all  causes  in  the  first  five  years  of  life 
59,340  per  million  children  presumably  alive  at  that  age 
died  during  the  years  previous  to  vaccination;  during 
the  24  years  from  1864  to  1887  (for  they  are  not 
divided  into  two  12  year  periods  here)  the  number 
was  55,873,  which  is  an  improvement.  That  is  to 
say,  that  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths  of 
children  has  fallen.  From  small-pox,  in  the  years 
previous  to  vaccination,  there  were  1,662  deaths  per 
million  children  alive  at  these  ages  0  to  5  years  ;  during 
the  24  years  after  vaccination  the  corresponding  ratio 
was  257. 

26.725.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  the  vaccina- 
tion age  in  Scotland? — Six  months,  with  the  exception 
of  50  outlying  districts  in  which  for  47  the  time  is  12 
months  ;  that  is  in  the  Highlands  and  outlying  parishes ; 
and  in  three,  Grlenisla,  Kilmorey,  and  Farr  in  Suther- 
land, it  is  nine  months. 

26.726.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Who  makes  those  regulations  ? 
— The  Board  of  Supervision,  corresponding  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  here. 

26.727.  Why  are  there  different  periods  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland  ? — It  is  simply  due  to  the  difficulties 
of  travelling  in  the  outlying  islands. 

26.728.  (Mr.  Meadows  While.)  Does  your  table  deal 
with  infants  under  six  months  and  over  six  months,  or 
do  you  take  only  one  year  ? — This  table  is  from  0  to  5 
years  entirely. 

26.729.  It  would  include  all  children  up  to  five  years  ? 
—Yes. 

26.730.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  returns  for  the 
number  who  died  of  small-pox  previous  to  the  age  of 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  we  will  come  to  that.  Table  7 
will  deal  with  that. 

26.731.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  divide  the  last 
heading,  the  last  period  of  24  years,  into  two  periods  of 
12  years? — No,  I  have  not  done  that  for; Table  3. 

26.732.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  not  doing 
that  ? — No,  just  simply  that  it  is  very  heavy  work,  and  I 
thought  it  was  equally  the  same  for  all  the  diseases 
that  are  mentioned  there.  On  Table  7  (Appendix  V., 
page  629)  we  have  the  deaths  from  small-pox  at  different 
life  ages  in  Scotland  during  the  period  1855  to  1863 
(that  is  the  nine  years  again)  and  from  1864  to  1887 ; 
also  I  have  in  this  table  similar  information  (which  is 
rather  important)  for  the  two  sets  of  four  years  in 
which  we  had  epidemics  of  small-pox  in  Scotland,  one 
of  those  being  before  the  Act,  and  the  other  after  the 
Act,  and  really  that  is  the  important  part  of  the  table. 
The  total  deaths  for  the  four  years  1855,  1856,  1860, 
and  1863  (four  years  before  the  Act)  were  5,756  from 
small-pox  in  Scotland. 

26.733.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Of  children  under  five  years  ? 
— No,  these  are  the  total  deaths,  these  are  the  actual 
numbe  r.  Then  for  four  years  after  the  Act,  1871, 
1872,  1873,  and  1874,  there  were  6,262  deaths,  numbers 
which  are  fairly  comparable ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  not 
a  great  difference  between  those  two  blocks  of  numbers. 
In  the  first  set  of  four  years,  that  is  to  say,  up  to 
the  time  that  the  Vaccination  Act  deals  with,  there 
were  808  deaths  of  children  below  six  months  of  age, 
giving  a  rate  of  140  per  1,000  of  the  total  deaths 
from  small-pox  during  the  four  years.  In  the  next 
set  of  four  years  there  were  795  deaths,  very  nearly 
the  same,  within  13,  giving  a  rate  of  i27  per  1,000 
of  the  total  deaths  from  small-pox.  But  during  the 
next  six  months,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference. 
While  there  are  876  deaths  in  the  first  set  of  four  years, 
giving  a  proportion  of  152  per  1,000  of  the  total,  there 
are  only  ]  73  deaths  during  the  same  six  to  12  months  of 
the  second  four  years,  with  a  rate  of  28  per  1,000. 
I  will  now  hand  in  another  table,  Table  22,  which  shows 
the  same  facts  for  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87,  and 
a  diagram  which  illustrates  the  table.  (The  table  and 
diagram  were  handed  in.  See  Appendix  V.,  Table  22, 
and  Diagram  B. ;  page  636.)  In  Diagram  B.  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  curve  previous  to  vaccination,  the  black 
line,  for  the  period  1855  to  1863,  is  seen  to  rise, 
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•whereas  after  the  vaccination  it  falls.  For  comparison 
with  this  table  and  diagram  I  will  now  hand  in  tables, 
with  diagrams  illustrating  them,  in  which  I  have  as 
far  as  possible  for  the  same  periods  given  corresponding 
figures  for  each  of  the  following  diseases  :  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  "  fevers,"  typhus  fe'ver,  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  syphilis,  and  erysipelas.  (The  tables  and 
diagrams  were  handed  in.  See  Appendix  V.,  Tables  23- 
33,  and  Diagrams  C,  D-,  E.,  F.,  G.,  E.,  J.,  K.,  L.,  M., 
and  N.,  pages  636-41.) 

26.734.  (Dr.  Collins.)  When  you  say  previous  to  vac- 
cination do  you  mean  that  there  was  no  vaccination  in 
Scotland  prior  to  1863  ? — No,  I  mean  prior  to  the 
Vaccination  Act. 

26.735.  (Mr.  Picton.)  What  was  the  date  of  that  Act  ? 
— 1863.  Between  one  and  five  years,  previous  to  the 
Vaccination  Aot,  the  curve  rises  considerably ;  after  that 
it  falls.  The  same  thing  does  not  occur  after  the  Vac- 
cination Act ;  the  curve  goes  down,  rises  slightly,  then 
falls  again,  and  rises  towards  the  latter  end  of  life.  In 
the  one  case  you  have  a  fall,  in  the  other  case  you  have 
a  rise. 

26.736.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  per-centage  of  the 
deaths  under  five  years  of  the  total  deaths  from  small- 
pox in  the  four  years  of  the  earlier  period ;  are  you  able 
to  give  us  that  ? — I  can  give  it  from  0  to  6  months,  from 
6  to  12  months,  from  1  to  2  years,  2  to  3  years,  3  to  4 
years,  4  to  5  years,  and  5  to  10  years. 

26.737.  Is  it  contained  in  Table  7  ?— Yes.'I  shall  read 
it  for  you.  The  ratio  is  in  the  first  series  of  four  years 
(the  years  1855,  1856,  1860,  and  1863)  140  per  1,000  of 
deaths  from  0  to  6  months  ;  152  from  6  to  12  months  ; 
168  from  1  to  2  years  ;  108  from  2  to  3  years  ;  80  from 

3  to  4  3'ears  ;  45  from  4  to  5  years ;  96  from  5  to  10  years  ; 
26  from  10  to  15  years ;  and  185  at  ages  over  that ; 
whereas  in  the  last  four  years  (the  years  1871,  1872, 
1873,  and  1874)  it  is  127,  in  the  earlier  period  0  to  6 
months ;  28  from  6  to  12  months  ;  19  from  1  to  2  years  ; 
17  from  2  to  3  years ;  16  from  3  to  4  years;  19  from 

4  to  5  years  ;  •  then  94,  from  5  to  10  years  ;  101  from 
10  to  15  years  ;  and  579  over  that  age.  Those  are  two 
sets  of  years  in  which  the  number  of  cases  was  con- 
siderable and  very  much  similar. 

26.738.  At  ages  over  five  do  I  rightly  understand  there 
were  higher  figures  for  the  latter  period  ? — 96  and  94 
from  5  to  10  years,  and  then  from  10  to  15  years  there 
is  a  very  marked  difference,  26  and  101  being  the  corre- 
sponding ratios. 

26.739.  And  from  5  to  10  years  they  are  almost  identi- 
cal figures  ? — Yes,  they  were  96  and  94. 

26.740.  So  that  the  lower  figures  would  be  all  below 
five  years  ? — Yes. 

26.741.  (Chairman.)  Which  is  the  next  table  you 
desire  to  refer  to  ? — Table  8  (Appendix  V.,  page  629), 
which  deals  with  eight  principal  towns  as  we  consider 
them  in  Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  towns  with  popu- 
lations of  over  25,000 ;  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Greenock,  Leith,  Paisley,  and  Perth,  in  which 
the  same  thing  occurs ;  it  is  dealing  with  the  same  series 
of  years,  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  first  set  of 
years  was  2,760 ;  in  the  other  set  of  four  years  it  was  3,264, 
not  a  very  marked  difference,  a  difference  of  504. 
From  0  to  6  months  the  ratio  in  the  first  set  of  four 
years  was  126,  compared  with  123  in  the  second  set  of 
4  years ;  from  6  to  12  months  it  is  172  as  compared  with 
28 ;  from  1  to  10  years  it  is  544  as  compared  with  199 ; 
after  that  the  ratios  increase  in  the  second  set  of  four 
years  as  before  :  189  and  249  as  compared  with  41  and 
77.  From  30  to  40  years  it  is  133,  and  from  40  years 
onwards  it  is  80  as  compared  with  24  and  16. 

26.742.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  the  Act  state  that  the  vac- 
cination must  be  done  before  the  age  of  six  months,  or 
that  it  shall  not  be  done  until  the  six  months  ? — No, 
before  the  six  months ;  in  the  time  during  the  six 
months. 

26.743.  So  that  some  may  take  place  before  the  six 
months  ? — Yes. 

26.744.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  take 
place  before  the  six  months  ? — No,  I  cannot  give  that 
proportion  ;  I  have  no  idea  of  that ;  we  do  not  get  that 
information. 

26.745.  Do  yon  think  that  a  large  proportion  would  be 
vaccinated  by  three  months,  as  is  the  custom  in  this 
country  ? — I  have  no  figures  on  which  I  could  give  an 
answer  to  that  question. 


26.746.  Are  the  vaccination  registrations  within  your  4fr-  S.J.B. 
department  P — No,  wo  simply  get  the  returns  sent  to  Cunynghame, 
the  Registrar-General's  office.     It  is  the   Board   of  M.D. 

Supervision  that   deals   really  with   the  vaccination   

department;  if  anything  goes  wrong  it  is  referred  to      _~™  1893- 
them ;  but  once  a  year,  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
December,  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year's  returns, 

we  get  a  vaccination  form,  of  which  I  have  handed  a 
copy  to  the  Chairman,  and  from  that  the  report  is 
drawn  up  which  is  issued  for  every  registration  district 
in  Scotland  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General. 

26.747.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow 
you,  not  having  the  figures  before  me,  but  do  I  rightly 
understand  that  your  statistics  show  that  in  the  first 
period  the  mortality  from  small-pox  was  chiefly  amongst 
children  and  less  amongst  adults,  and  that  in  the  second 
period  it  was  less  amongst  children  and  more  amongst 
adults  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  what  the  charts  and  figures  show. 

26.748.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  term  "  adult "  meaning  over 
five  years  of  age ;  would  that  be  so  P — No. 

26.749.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  I  withdraw  the  word  "  adult "  P 
— Yes  ;  it  falls  very  materially  under  five  years,  and  then 
rises  again  from  10  to  15  years  for  the  second  period  of 
four  years. 

26.750.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  the  figures  you  give  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  I  think,  showed  very  little  difference 
for  the  period  from  5  to  10  years,  as  between  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  ? — That  is  quite  right ;  it  is  90  and  95, 
they  are  quite  close  ;  the  lines  cross,  in  fact.  Then  in  my 
Tables  11  and  12  (Appendix  V.,  pages  630-1)  I  have  got 
the  mortality  rate  from  several  of  the  zymotic  diseases, 
namely,  from  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  erysipelas, 
during  the  first  and  second  six  months  of  life  as  com- 
pared in  Table  11  with  the  total  mortality  from  those 
diseases,  and  in  Table  12  to  the  mortality  of  those  diseases 
during  the  first  12  years  of  life  only.  In  Table  11, 
we  have  the  per-centage  of  deaths  from  small-pox 
during  the  first  six  months  of  life  to  the  total  deaths 
from  that  disease,  for  the  period  1855-1863 ;  that  is, 
previous  to  the  Vaccination  Act ;  and  we  find  that 
during  the  first  six  months  13'93  per  cent,  of  the  small- 
pox deaths  occurred.  During  the  second  six  months  of 
age,  in  the  same  period  1855-63,  it  was  15"27  per  cent. 

26.751.  Do  you  suggest  any  explanation  of  that 
rise  ? — No  ;  they  are  very  nearly  the  same,  1393 
during  the  first  six  months  of  life  and  15'27  during  the 
second  six  months,  in  the  period  1855-63 ;  but  if  you 
take  the  second  period,  1864-87,  after  the  Vaccination 
Act,  the  per-centage  during  the  first  six  months  of  life 
is  13'68,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  per-centage 
during  the  first  six  months  of  life  in  the  first  period 
1855-63. 

26.752.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  At  what  age  is 
this  ? — The  first  six  months  of  life.  After  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  it  is  13"68,  but  during  the  second  six  months  of 
life,  in  the  same  period  (1864-87  after  the  Act),  it  has 
fallen  to  4'56,  which  is  a  very  material  fall. 

26.753.  That  is  from  six  to  twelve  months  ? — Yes.  In 
the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  for  the  earlier  period  1855-63, 
the  corresponding  proportion  during  the  first  six  months 
of  life  is  1'63 ;  during  the  second  six  months  of  life  it 
is  6'29  ;  that  is  previous  to  the  "Vaccination  A.ct.  After 
the  Vaccination  Act  the  numbers  are  not  very  different, 
being  1'53  and  5'47,  indicating  no  great  alteration.  In 
the  case  of  measles  it  is  very  much  the  same,  being  3'41 
and  15'04  as  compared  with  3'25  and  18'99 ;  there  is 
a  slight  rise  there.  In  whooping  cough  it  is  12'72  and 
22'14,  corresponding  to  14"14  and  22  70 ;  the  numbers 
are  much  the  same.  In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  it  is 
16-27  and  11'55  as  compared  with  28  50  and  16'30 ; 
there  is  a  rise  there.  In  erysipelas  it  is  28'36  and  5"02 
as  compared  with  28'88  and  5'35. 

26.754.  (Chairman.)  There  is  a  very  great  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  erysipelas  in  both  periods,  comparing 
the  first  six  months  of  life  with  the  second  ? — Very  great 
in  the  second  period  of  six  months. 

26.755.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  of  that  ? — 
No ;  I  have  no  explanation  to  give  of  that  whatever. 

26.756.  There  is  a  greater  fall  in  that  respect  in  ery- 
sipelas than  in  any  other  of  the  diseases  mentioned 
there  ? — Yes. 

26.757.  {Dr.  Bristowe)  Was  that  in  the  first  period  P— 
In  both  periods. 

26.758.  (Chairman)  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  fall  in  both  periods? — Yes.    Then  if  we 
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take  the  same  material  so  to  speak,  but  only  deal  with  it 
during  the  first  12  years  of  life,  as  in  Table  -12  (Appendix 
V.,  page  631),  the  per-centage  of  deaths;from  small-pox 
during  the  first  six  months  of  life  to  the  deaths  from 
that  disease  during  the  first  12  months  of  life,  is,  for  the 
period  (1855-63)  prior  to  the  Vaccination  Act,  4770 ; 
and,  the  per-centage  of  deaths  during  the  second  six 
months  of  life  to  the  deaths  during  the  first  12  months 
of  life  is  52-29.  That  is-  to  say,  in  the  period  1855-63, 
of  every  100  deaths  from  small-pox  that  occurred 
during  the  first  year  of  life  47*70  occurred  in  the 
first  six  months,  and  52*29  in  the  second  six  months. 
In  the  second  period,  1864-87,  after  the  Vaccination 
Act,  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  small-pox  that  oc- 
curred during  the  first  year  of  life  74*98  occurred  in 
the  first  six  months,  and  25'01  occurred  in  the 
second  six  months.  The  same  thing  does  not  quite 
occur  in  the  other  diseases  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  remain 
very  much  the  same.  Scarlet  fever  20-62  and  79*38  as 
compared  with  21*85  and  78*15  ;  there  is  no  great  change 
there.  Measles  18'49  and  81*51  as  compared  with  1465 
and  85*3">.  Whooping-cough  36'50  and  63*50  as  com- 
pared with  38*29  and  61*61.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery 
58*48  and  41*52  as  compared  with  63*62  and  36*38.  Then 
erysipelas  84*95  and  15*05  as  compared  with  84*36  and 
15*64 

26.759.  There  is  a  great  fall  for  erysipelas,  and  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentry,  comparing  the  first  six  months  of 
life  with  the  second  ? — Yes. 

26.760.  And  for  no  other  except  small-pox  ? — Small- 
pox is  the  only  other  one  that  falls. 

26.761.  The  others  all  rise  ? — Yes. 

26.762.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  the  relations 
are  the  same  in  erysipelas  for  the  two  periods  ? — Yes. 

26.763.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  get  any  deaths  attri- 
buted to  chicken-pox  in  Scotland  ? — Yes.  I  include  all 
the  chicken-pox  in  small-pox  so  as  to  make  the  small- 
pox mortality  appear  as  large  as  possible.  I  can  give 
you  the  deaths  from  chicken-pox  for  some  years  if  you 
like  to  have  them,  but  they  are  not  very  many. 

26.764.  Is  chicken-pox  not  separated  from  small-pox 
as  a  cause  of  death  ? — Yes. 

26.765.  Before  1883  ?  —  Chicken-pox  was  included 
with  small-pox  from  1855  to  1876  ;  then  from  1877  to 

1882  it  was  put  with  other  miasmatics.  And  from  1 883 
it  is  under  its  own  heading.  So  it  is  really  included  with 
small-pox  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  period  there 
of  six  years.  I  thought  it  right  to  put  them  all  together. 
Then  1  have  handed  in  a  table,  Table  13  (Appendix  V., 
page  631),  which  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox in  Scotland  during  the  years  1883  to  1890  inclusive. 
The  year  1 883  was  the  first  year  in  which  they  differen- 
tiated the  causes  of  small-pox  as  "vaccinated,"  "not 
vaccinated,"  and  "not  stated."  There  are  116  alto- 
gether ;  16  of  those  were  stated  to  be  vaccinated,  17  Were 
not  vaccinated,  and  as  to  83  there  is  no  statement,  which 
are  numbers  you  cannot  build  much  upon.  Then  in 
Table  14  (Appendix  V.,  page  631)  I  have  given  the  deaths 
from  cow-pox  and  other  effects  of  vaccination  after 
1883.  That  was  differentiated  in  1883 ;  before  that  cow- 
pox  was  put  down  to  "miasmatics  "  in  Scotland,  but  in 

1883  a  new  nomenclature  was  introduced  distinguishing 
deaths  from  cow-pox  and  other  effects  of  vaccination. 
In  1884  there  was  one  death  in  Glasgow  (Burghal),  one 
of  the  principal  towns ;  in  1885  there  were  three  deaths, 
two  in  the  principal  towns  (one  in  Edinburgh  and  one 
in  Greenock),  and  one  in  one  of  the  small  town  dis- 
tricts of  Forfarshire ;  in  1886  there  were  three  also,  two 
in  the  principal  town  districts  (both  were  in  Glasgow), 
and  one  in  a  mainland  rural  district  of  Aberdeenshire  ; 
n  1887  there  were  six,  three  being  in  principal  town 
districts  (one  of  them  in  Glasgow,  one  in  Edinburgh, 
and  one  in  Greenock),  one  in  a  large  town  district 
(Arbroath),  one  in  a  small  town  district,  and  one  in 
a  mainland  rural  district  of  Wigtownshire ;  in  1888 
there  were  two,  one  in  a  large  town  district  (Alloa), 
and  one  in  a  mainland  rural  district  of  Perthshire ; 
in  1889  there  were  three,  two  in  principal  town  districts 
(one  of  them  in  Glasgow  and  the  other  in  Edinburgh), 
and  one  in  a  mainland  rural  district  of  Stirlingshire ; 
and  in  1890  (the  last  year  we  deal  with)  there  were  four, 
all  in  the  principal  town  districts,  one  of  them  in  Glas- 
gow, two  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  in  Aberdeen. 

26.766.  Was  any  inquiry  made  in  any  of  the  case 
of  such  deaths  ?— Yes.  I  will  give  you  first  of  all  the 
certificate.- .  The  first  case  was  in  Glasgow  in  1884. 
The  child  was  the  son  of  a  gaswork  carter,  five  months 
old,  convulsions  subsequent  to  vaccination.    In  1885 


the  first  one  was  in  Edinburgh,  the  son:of  an  engineer, 
four  months  old,  from  erysipelas,  following  vaccination  ; 
the  second  one:  in  that  year  was  in  Greenock,  from 
pyfemia  after  vaccination ;  the  child  was  six  months 
old;  and  the  third  one,  in  Forfar,  was  five  months 
old,  from  erysipelas  again,  22  days  after  vaccination. 
In  1886  the  first  case  was  a  female  child,  seven  months 
old,  boils  succeeding  vaccination,  and  suppurating  ears ; 
the  next  one  was  a  boy,  six  months  old,  erysipelas  after 
vaccination ;  the  next  one  was  in  the  mainland  rural 
district,  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  two  years  old ;  this  child 
was  a  boy,  cow-pox,  measles,  and  inanition,  were  the 
cause  of  death. 

26.767.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Measles  caused  by  cow-pox  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  happen  in  Scotland. 

26.768.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Why  is  that  entered  as  a  death 
resulting  from  vaccination  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
child  had  not  been  vaccinated  until  it  was  two  years 
old. 

26.769.  But  measles  is  mentioned  ?  —  The  primary 
cause  was  cow-pox,  then  measles,  and  also  inanition. 
~No  doubt  the  child  had  been  vaccinated,  taken  measles, 
and,  not  being  a  healthy  child,  had  died.  We  include 
that  as  a  case  of  cow-pox. 

26.770.  The  idea  is  that  it  would  not  have  died  had 
it  not  been  vaccinated ;  I  suppose  that  is  the  effect  of 
the  certificate  ?— -Yes,  and  we  give  full  effect  to  it. 

26.771.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  the  certificate  does  not; 
necessarily  imply  that? — No;  it  has  been  copied  out 
from  the  certificate,  (a)  cow-pox,  (6)  measles,  (c)  in- 
anition. I  have  myself  no  doubt  but  what  the  child 
had  been  a  weakly  ill-nurtured  child. 

26.772.  May  not  the  certificate  simply  imply  the 
order  in  which  the  diseases  attacked  the  child  ? — Yes,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  cow-pox  was  first,  primary,  and 
then  measles. 

26.773.  That  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
child  would  not  have  died  from  measles  if  it  had  not 
been  vaccinated  ? — ISTo,  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

26.774.  (Chairman.)  Do  these  include  all  the  certi- 
ficates of  death  in  which  vaccination  is  mentioned  ? — 
Yes,  cow-pox  or  vaccination. 

26.775.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Does  that  extend  over 
the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — Yes.  In  1887  the  first  case  is 
a  seven  month's  old  boy,  death  from  septicaemia  after 
vaccination,  and  one  and  three-quarter  months  after 
vaccination ;  that  is  a  long  time  after  vaccination.  Then 
the  child  also  had  whooping  cough  and  oedema  of  the 
lungs. 

26.776.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  That  would  hardly  be  a  death 
from  cow-pox  ? — No. 

26.777.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  the  opinion  of  the 
person  who  certified,  cow-pox  entered  into  it  some  way 
or  other  ? — Yes,  vaccination. 

26.778.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  these  certified  by  medical 
men  ? — Yes.  Then  the  next  is  a  girl  of  five  months  and 
two  weeks  from  septic  abscesses,  septic  pneumonia,  and 
intercurrent  scarlatina.  Vaccination  appeared  first, 
then  septic  abscesses,  then  after  that  septic  pneumonia 
and  intercurrent  scarlatina,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other ; 
the  next  is  a  boy  of  six  months  from  blood-poisoning 
after  vaccination ;  the  next  is  also  a  boy  of  six  months 
from  erysipelas  of  the  arm  following  vaccination  after 
21  days  ;  the  next  is  a  boy  of  one  year,  the  parent  con- 
sidered death  was  caused  by  vaccination;  that  is  the 
remark  we  have  against  this  case.  This  death  is  not 
certified ;  that  is  to  say  it  has  not  been  certified  by  a 
registered  medical  man;  that  has  been  the  cause  given 
to  the  Registrar  by  the  parent.  The  next  is  a  girl 
again,  an  illegitimate  child  six  months  old,  from  septic 
poisoning  three  weeks  after  vaccination. 

26.779.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  these  all  in  the 
6ame  year  ? — Yes,  1887.  Then  in  1888  there  were  two, 
a  girl  of  18  months,  stated  to  have  died  from  (a)  vacci- 
nation 12  months,  and  (h)  boils  and  outbreakings, 
scarf  skin  cont  inually  peeling  off,  leaving  the  surface 
raw,  inflamed,  and  suppurating  11J  months ;  that  is  a 
long  time  after  vaccination.  And  the  other  one  in  1888 
was  a  girl  who  died  from  cow-pox. 

26.780.  And  nothing  more,  only  cow-pox?— Only 
cow-pox;  that  is  all.  Then  we  wrote  and  made  in- 
quiries, and  I  have  got  some  letters  in  answer  about  the 
cases.  In  regard  to  a  case  in  1889,  the  cause  of  death 
as  certified  was  convulsions  two  days  and  erysipelas  of 
the  arm.    The  doctor  states:  "I  am  unable  to  state 
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*'  whether  the  erysipelas  Was  due  directly  to  the  vac- 
"  cination.  The  child  had  heen  vaccinated,  had  a 
"  healthy  arm  on  the  eighth  day  after  inoculation, 
"  remained  so  with  scab  forming  till  nearly  a  month 
"  after  inoculation,  when  from  some  unknown  cause 
"  erysipelas  arose  around  the  seat  of  vaccination,  and 
' '  spread  up  to  the  shoulder  and  neck.  This  went  on 
"  for  eh'ht  days,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  death 
"  had  convulsions  not  supervened.  Whether  the  con- 
"  vulsions  were  due  to  the  erysipelas  I  cannot  tell  you." 
In  another  case  in  the  same  year,  the  cause  of  death 
bem"  certified  as  post-vaccinal  erysipelas,  the  doctor 
states:  "The  child  referred  to  was  the  daughter  of  a 
"  lewd  woman,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  sins 
"  of  the  parent  had  no  small  part  in  exciting  the 
"  disease.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  child  was 
"  not  vaccinated  by  me,  but  by  a  doctor  in  Grange- 
"  mouth,  in  which  town  I  understand  post-vaccinal 
"  erysipelas  at  or  about  that  time  was  .very  prevalent. 
"  This  is  the  second  time  in  my  experience  of  25  years 
"  that  I  have  seen  the  disease  (and  I  have  vaccinated 
"  in  that  time  more  children  than  most  country  prac- 
"  titioners),  and  in  both  cases  the  subjects  were 
"  children  of  women  whose  conduct  was  not  above 
"  suspicion.  Indeed,  my  own  feeling  is  that  evil 
"  results  only  occur  through  vaccination  in  subjects 
"  that  are  unhealthy,  scrofulous  or  syphilitic."  So  the 
doctor  wrote.  Then  in  1890  as  regards  one  case  we 
wrote  about,  the  doctor  said:  "She  had  not  been  in 
j  good  health  before  vaccination.  She  had  whooping 
"  cough  about  the  new  year,  and  had  vaccination  post- 
"  poned  till  February,  when  she  was  vaccinated  at  the 
"  dispensary.  The  sores  never  healed,  and  scrofulous 
"  swellings  appeared  on  several  parts  of  her  body,  and 
"  her  health  failed."  Then  Dr.  Cadell,  of  Edinburgh, 
wrote :  "  There  have  been  two  deaths  out  of  5,616  cases 
"  of  vaccination  "  (this  is  from  the  Newtown  dispensary 
in  Edinburgh).  "The  first  a  male  aged  four  months, 
"  vaccinated  February  18th,  1890,  died  March  8th  from 
"  spreading  erysipelas.  The  other  children  vaccinated 
"  from  the  same  arm  did  well.  The  house  in  which  the 
"  child  lived  was  damp  and  unhealthy.  The  second  a 
"  female  aged  five  months,  vaccinated  November  14th, 
"  1890.  The  vesicles  ulcerated,  after  which  axillary 
"  abscesses  formed,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  child 
"  died  on  December  8th.  The  child  was  poorly 
"  nourished.  No  other  child  vaccinated  from  the  same 
"  source  as  the  last  case  did  badly."  Then  I  wrote  to 
another  gentleman  about  another  case,  but  he  did  not 
answer  the  letter ;  the  cause  of  death  was  vaccination 
and  cellulitis,  14  days ;  I  wrote  about  it,  but  did  not  get 
an}-  answer. 

26.781.  Are  these  all  in  1890?— Yes;  that  is  all  the 
information  that  I  can  give  you  about  the  vaccinia. 

26.782.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Have  you  any 
idea  how  many  cases  of  vaccination  that  period  covers  ? 
— Yes,  you  can  see  that  from  one  of  the  tables  which  I 
have  handed  in.Tables  20  or  21  (AppendixV.,  pages  634-5), 
in  which  I  have  given  the  number  of  vaccinations  for 
each  year  from  1864  to  1890. 

26.783.  (Mi;.  Bright.)  Is  vaccination  resisted  at  all  in 
Scotland  ? — Very  slightly ,  there  are  a  few  that  object, 
but  very  few. 

26.784.  Is  a  large  per  centage  of  the  births  vacci- 
nated ? — Yes.  You  have  that  in  Table  15  (Appendix  V., 
page  632)  which  I  have  handed  in. 

26.785.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  many  deaths  in 
the  whole,  have  you  got  in  that  statement  you  have  just 
told  us  ?  What  is  the  aggregate  of  deaths  in  those 
years  ? — 22  deaths  from  cow-pox. 

26.786.  From  when  ?— From  1883,  the  year  in  which 
it  was  differentiated,  to  1890  inclusive,  that  is  eight 
years. 

26.787.  Is  there  any  table  in  which  you  can  give  me 
the  numbers  of  vaccinations  in  the  years  1883  to  189K  f 
— Yes,  you  will  find  them  from  year  to  year  in  my  Table 
20  (Appendix  V.,  page  634),  which  gives  you  the  totals  of 
successfully  vaccinated,  of  vaccination  postponed,  of  those 
who  are  insusceptible  of  vaccination  from  constitutional 
insusceptibility,  from  having  had  small-pox,  or  from 
previous  vaccination,  of  those  who  diedbefore  vaccination 
(that  is  before  six  months),  and  of  those  removed  from 
the  district  before  vaccination  or  otherwise  not  accounted 
for,  and  the  total  births. 

26.788.  (Chairman.)  What  we  should  like  to  know  is, 
what  is  the  number  of  cases  vaccinated  among  which 
these  22  deaths  occurred? — That  will  have  to  be  added 
up. 


26.789.  From  your  table  I  find  that  those  eight  years,  jfr  r  j  £ 
1883  to  1890,  yield  864,135  successful  vaccination's,  ami  Cunynghame 
in  that  number  you  report  22  deaths  ? — 22  died  from  the  M.D.  ' 
results  of  vaccination.   '  ' 

26.790.  And   may  we    reasonably    believe   that   in     IS  Mar.  1893. 

those  22  deaths  arc  included  all  in   Scotland   after  "  

vaccination? — I  think  so,  that  is  all  that  are  reported 

in  the  death  registers. 

26.791.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  aware  of  cases  in  which 
public  inquiry  has  been  held  into  alleged  deaths  from 
vaccination,  and  in  which  death  has  been  found  to  be 
attributable  to  vaccination,  but  in  which  vaccination 
was  not  named  on  the  certificate  of  death  ? — No,  never  ; 
that  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge. 

26.792.  There  are  instances  of  that  in  this  country  P 
— Never  in  Scotland  ;  I  am  only  talking  of  Scotland. 

'  26,793.  Have  'any  public-  inquiries  been  held  into 
alleged  deaths  from  vaccination  in  Scotland  ? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of.  ' 

26.794.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  It  may  be  that  several  of  those 
deaths  were  not  really  due  to  vaccination ;  but  were 
simply  deaths  after  vaccination  p —  Yes  ;  it  happened 
that  the  children  had  been  vaccinated,  and  the  deaths 
were  put  down  to  that. 

26.795.  It  is  put  as  an  item  of  the  collective  cause  p — 
Yes,  and  I  am  giving  it  as  well  as  I  can. 

26.796.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  a  child  would  be  in  a 
weaker  condition  to  contend  with  measles,  for  instance, 
being  already  diseased  through  vaccination  p —  Of  course 
vaccination  sets  up  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
irritation,  and  in  children  below  par  and  not  well 
nourished,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  not  assist  the 
case  certainly. 

26.797.  (Chairman.)  Then  your  next  point  is  the 
number  of  vaccinations  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  have  given 
the  figures  for  the  years  1864-87  in  Table  15  and  Table 
16  (Appendix  V.,  page  632).  Perhaps  I  had  better  take 
the  table  (Table  16)  where  the  deaths  are  removed, 
because  you  cannot  well  count  the  children  that  have 
died  before  the  time  of  vaccination.  I  have  in  Table 
15  included  these  children,  and  in  Table  16  I  have 
deducted  them  ;  so  that  one  table  deals  with  the  total 
births  and  the  other  with  the  total  living ;  I  can  give 
both  or  either.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  the 
total  living. 

26.798.  (Mr..  Meadows  White.)  Why  not  take  both  ?— 
Taking  the  total  births  for  the  years  J 864  to  1887,  that 
is  24  years  ;  the  children  born  during  those  years  were 
2,912,079.  Of  those,  2,554,336  were  successfully  vacci- 
nated ;  in  30,806  cases  the  vaccination  was  postponed  on 
account  of  some  medical  man's  certificate ;  then  5,670 
of  those  children  were  insusceptible  from  some  consti- 
tutional insusceptibility ;  that  is  to  say  they  had  been 
vaccinated  and  had  not  taken ;  586  had  had  small-pox 
previous  to  vaccination. 

26.799.  (Chairman.)  Were  they  vaccinated  P — No. 

26.800.  They  were  excused  ? — Yes,  they  were  insus- 
ceptible from  having  had  small-pox ;  and  then  6,821  were 
insusceptible  from  having  been  previously  vaccinated 
by  a  nurse  or  a  midwife  who  sometimes  vaccinates  and 
whose  certificate  is  not  accepted,  it  is  not  official.  Then 
250,857  children  diedbefore  six  months  of  age  and  63,003 
were  removed  from  the  district  or  otherwise  unaccounted 
for ;  the  Registrar  could  not  g£t  hold  of  them.  In  my 
other  table,  Table  16  (Appendix  V.,page  632),  in  which  the 
250.857  deaths  are  removed,  we  have  got,  2.661,222  living 
children,  and  of  those  2,554,336,  the  same  as  in  the  other 
table,  were  vaccinated ;  in  the  same  number  vaccination 
was  postponed ;  the  same  number  were  insusceptible 
from  constitutional  insusceptibility ;  the  same  number 
had  been  vaccinated;  and  the  same  number  were 
insusceptible  from  having  had  small-pox  before,  in 
fact  just  the  same  as  the  last  table.  Then  as  to  the 
per-centages  of  those  in  Table  15,  in  which  the  deaths 
are  not  removed,  87'715  per  cent,  of  the  total  children 
born  were  successfully  vaccinated;  in  TOSS  per  cent, 
the  vaccination  was  postponed;  in  0T95  per  cent, 
the  children  were  insusceptible ;  in  0'020  per  cent, 
they  had  had  small-pox;  in  0"234  per  cent,  they  had 
been  previously  vaccinated ;  8'614  per  cent,  had  died  and 
2T64  had  been  removed  from  the  district ;  that  is  to 
say  96  778  per  cent,  of  those  children  were  protected, 
including  those  who  died.  In  the  other  table,  Table  16, 
there  were  95'984  per  cent,  successfully  vaccinated; 
1T58  per  cent,  postponed;  0213  insusceptible  from  con- 
stitutional insusceptibility ;  0'022  insusceptible  from 
having  had  small-pox ;  0'256  insusceptible  from  previous 
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Mr.  H.  J.  B.  vaccination ;   and  2'367  had  been  removed  from  the 

Cunynghame,  district.    In  fact  96"475  of  all  those  children  had  been 

M.D.  vaccinated  or,  from,  insusceptibility,  were  not  likely  to 

.  take  small-pox. 
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.   '      26,801.  (MV.  Meadows  White.)   Those  are  from  the 

certificates  of  insusceptibility  ? — Yes. 

26.802.  I  see  that  is  the  10th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1863,  "  in  the  event  of  the  medical  practitioner  being  of 
"  opinion,  after  three  successive  vaccinations,  that  any 
"  child  is  insusceptible  "  P — Yes. 

26.803.  Therefore  insusceptibility  means  that  he  has 
tried  three  times  and  failed  ? — Yes,  that  is  96'475  per  cent, 
are  protected  in  one  way  or  another,  either  from  con- 
stitutional insusceptibility  or  from  having  had  small- 
pox or  from  being  previously  vaccinated;  that  is  the 
total  from  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  Then  I  will 
hand  in  two  diagrams,  the  first  of  which,  Diagram  0., 
shows  the  death  rate  per  100,000  of  the  population,  from 
small-pox  in  Scotland  in  each  year  from  1855  to  1887. 
This  Diagram  O.  illustrates  Table  17,  which  I  have 
already  handed  in,  with  the  exception  that  it  does  not 
show  the  rate  for  the  last  three  years  included  in  that 
table,  namely,  the  years  1888,  1889,  and  1890,  for  which 
years  the  rate  was  0,  1,  and  then  0  again.  The  other 
diagram,  Diagram  P.,  shows  for  the  same  years,  1855 
to  1887,  the  death-rate  per  100,000  of  the  population 
in  Scotland  from  small-pox,  and  in  addition  from 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria, 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
(The  diagrams  were  handed  in.  See  Appendix  V., 
Diagrams  O.  and  P.,  facing  page  641.) 

26.804.  How  have  you  dealt  with  postponements  in 
Tables  15  and  16,  because  they  might  have  been  vacci- 
nated subsequently.  ? — "We  know  nothing  at  all  about 
that ;  we  have  no  proof  of  re-vaccination  in  Scotland. 

26.805.  But  I  understood  you  to  have  a  column  of 
postponements  P — No  ;  that  is  postponed ;  they  may 
come  in  again,  but  if  they  do  not  come  in  the  same  year 
we  do  not  know  about  them. 

26.806.  Those  are  postponed  under  the  9th  section,  "  if 
"  any  medical  practitioner  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any 
"  child  is  not  in  a  fit  and  proper  state  to  be  successfully 
"  vaccinated,  he  shall  thereupon  and  immediately 
"  deliver  to  the  father  or  mother  of  such  child,  or  the 
"  person  having  the  care,  nurture,  or  custody  of  such 
"  child,  a  certificate  under  his  hand,  according  to  the 
"  form  of  the  Schedule  (B.)  hereto  annexed,  that  the 
"  child  is  in  an  unfit  state  for  successful  vaccination, 
"  and  such  certificate  shall  remain  in  force  for  two 
"  months  from  its  delivery  as  aforesaid  "  ? — Yes,  then 
they  come  back  at  the  end  of  two  months  and  get  another 
certificate. 

26.807.  Therefore  many  of  those  postponements  may 
have  come  back  and  appeared  in  the  vaccinations  again  ? 
— No,  they  will  not,  because  they  would  not  come  in  that 
year  in  which  they  should  come. 

26.808.  They  might  come  in  the  next  ? — No,  only  if 
they  are  vaccinated  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
births  occur. 

26.809.  Might  they  appear  in  that  column  of  vacci- 
nated children  (these  postponed  cases)  in  subsequent 
years  P — No,  they  can  only  appear  regarding  the  year  in 
which  the  children  are  born.* 

26.810.  (Chavrman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  which 
you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission  P — In  Edin- 
burgh there  is  given  during  last  century  in  the  books 
of  burials  in  three  graveyards  the  diseases  from  which 
the  persons  buried  died  and  their  ages,  and  from  those 
I  have  been  able  to  draw  up  three  tables  in  which  I 
compare  20  years  from  1764  to  1783  with  20  years  from 
1864  to  1883  for  small-pox,  measles,  and  whooping- 
cough,  which  are  the  only  three  diseases  to  which  one 
can  get  a  clue.  I  will  now  hand  in  these  tables,  and 
diagrams  illustrating  them.  (The  tables  and  diagrams 
were  handed  in.  See  Appendix  V.,  Tables  34-36,  and 
Diagrams  Q.,  B.,  and  S. ;  page  642.)    In  these  tables 


*  To  take  an  instance  :  a  child  is  born  in  1891,  its  vaccination  being 
due  within  six  months  after  its  birth,  but  this  is  postponed  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1892.  In  the  return  sent  to  the  Registrar-General,  for 
the  year  ending  31st  December  1892,  by  the  Registrar  of  the  district  in 
which  the  child  lives  and  in  which  the  vaccination  should  be  performed, 
and  which  deals  with  the  births  o/189\,  the  case  is  entered  as  "  Vacci- 
"  nation  still  postponed."  Should  the  child  be  vaccinated  during  1893, 
the  fact  is  entered  m  the  book  kept  by  the  Registrar,  but  he  does  not 
include  it  among  the  vaccinations  in  his  return  to  the  Registrar- 
General  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1893,  as  this  return  deals 
with  the  births  of  1892  onli ,  and  so  the  vaccination  is  not  included  in 
any  table  issued  by  the  Registrar-General.— R.  J.  B.  C. 


I  have  given,  for  the  three  diseases  I  have  named,  the 
deaths  in  Edinburgh  at  different  life-periods,  with  the 
proportion  of  such  deaths  per  1,000  deaths  at  all 
ages  from  the  disease  dealt  with,  for  the  period  1764- 
1783,  taken  from  the  burial  registers  for  the  graveyards 
of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Oanongate,  andBuccleuch  Street,  and 
for  the  period  1864-1883,  taken  from  the  registers  of 
deaths  in  Edinburgh.  I  can  only  make  this  comparison 
for  small-pox,  measles,  and  whooping-cough;  there  is  no 
scarlet  fever  mentioned  in  the  earlier  days. 

26.811.  (Dr.  Collins.)  There  are  other  fevers  mentioned, 
are  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  other  fevers. 

26.812.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  suppose  they  club  them  all 
together  P—Yes,  they  club  them  all  together  nominally 
as  fevers.  Taking  the  diagrams  which  relate  to  measles 
and  whooping-cough  (Diagrams  B.  and  S.),  the  point 
here  is  to  show  how  the  curve  (I  cannot  give  the  pro- 
portion to  population ;  you  must  take  that  by  the 
deaths)  per  1,000  deaths  from  these  diseases  is  almost 
identically  the  same  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  But 
if  you  take  the  corresponding  diagram  for  small-pox 
(Diagram  Q.),  the  curve  in  small-pox  differs  very  materi- 
ally in  the  two  series  of  years.  In  the  last  century, 
in  the  20  years  from  1764,  the  proportion  of  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  which  occurred  in  the  early  years  of 
life  was  extremely  large ;  in  the  later  years  of  life  the 
proportion  fell  off'  to  nothing  almost.  In  the  20  years  of 
the  present  century,  from  1864  to  1883,  the  proportion 
of  the  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  early  years,  that  is 
to  say,  the  second  six  months  of  life,  is  very  small; 
it  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  proportion  of  deaths 
which  occurred  in  the  first  six  months  of  life.  Then, 
after  the  second  six  months  of  life,  the  proportion 
gradually  rises,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly, 
a  matter  which  I  think  I  mentioned  at  an  earlier  period 
of  my  evidence. 

26.813.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  place  are  you  speaking 
of  ? — Edinburgh.  The  only  place  where  they  give  these 
statistics. 

26.814.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Can  you  give  one 
case  ? — For  instance,  the  total  burials  in  Edinburgh  in 
three  of  the  graveyards,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Buccleuch 
Street,  and  Canongate,  were  16,291. 

26.815.  In  what  years  ? — In  the  20  years  from  1764  to 
1783,  in  the  last  century.  The  total  burials  from  small- 
pox  were  2,318,  that  is  including  18  of  which  the 
ages  were  not  given.  The  first  of  the  diagrams  which 
I  have  just  handed  in  (Diagram  Q.)  deals  with  small- 
pox. The  second  (Diagram  R.)  deals  with  measles,  and 
it  shows  the  age  incidence  for  the  two  series  of  years 
which  I  have  contrasted  to  be  almost  identically  the 
same;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  change.  The  third 
(Diagram  S.)  deals  with  whooping-cough.  The  remark- 
able fact  as  regards  these  last  two  diagrams  (Diagrams 
B.  and  S.)  is  that,  comparing  the  two  series  of  years, 
1764-1783  and  1864-83,  there  is  no  change  ;  the  curves 
are  almost  identically  the  same  for  the  two  sets  of  years. 

26.816.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  is  the  total  number  of 
burials  ?— 16,291. 

26.817.  I  have  not  heard  you  give  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  measles  and  whooping-cough? — The 
total  deaths  from  measles  were  341,  and  the  total  deaths 
from  whooping-cough  were  538.  The  deaths  from 
small-pox  were  very  much  more  numerous,  but  the 
curves  of  those  two  are  remarkably  the  same — measles 
and  whooping-cough. 

26.818.  At  different  ages  from  birth  onwards  P — Yes ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  nought  to  six  months,  from  six 
months  to  12  months,  from  one  year  to  five  years,  from 
five  years  to  10  years,  and  from  10  years  to  15  yearB 
and  over.  These  diagrams  really  require  to  be  looked 
into  before  you  can  appreciate  them. 

26.819.  You  have  not  given  us  statistics  relating  to 
the  20  years  of  this  century,  have  you  P  You  simply 
show  how  deaths  according  to  age  in  the  two  periods 
have  not  varied  in  those  latter  two  diseases,  while  in 
small-pox  they  have  ? — Yes. 

26.820.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  have  not  yet  given  the 
figures  from  1864  to  1883,  have  you  P — No. 

26.821.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Will  you  give  the  total  num- 
ber first  P — I  will  take  them  seriatim.  The  total  deaths 
were  96,726. 

26.822.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  those  in  those  three 
parishes  or  in  the  whole  of  Edinburgh  P — That  is  in  the 
whole  of  Edinburgh,  I  cannot  by  any  means  separate 
them. 
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26.823.  But  are  the  burials  in  the  three  parishes?— 
The  burials  are  only  in  the  three  graveyards  ;  so  it  makes 
it  all  the  worse.  In  Edinburgh  at  the  present  day  you 
have  the  whole  deaths  from  all  over  the  town,  and  the 
small-pox  deaths  all  over  the  town;  whereas  in  the  last 
century  you  have  only  the  burials  in  the  three  burial 
grounds. 

26.824.  ' And  the  proportion  of  the  three  parishes 
mi'dit  be  the  same,  standing  stationary  ? — That  is  a 
point  we  cannot  go  into  at  all.  Then  the  small-pox 
deaths  in  Edinburgh  from  1864  to  1883  are  960. 

26.825.  Is  that  in  the  whole  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

26.826.  The  2,318,  I  think,  were  only  in  the  three 
graveyards  ? — Yes,  in  the  last  century. 

26.827.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Then  with  regard  to  measles  P 

 The  total  deaths  from  measles  in  the  20  j-ears  in  the 

last  century  in  Edinburgh  as  above  were  341 ;  the  total 
deaths  during  the  years  1864  to  1883  were  1,863  ;  they 
reverse  matters,  they  have  increased.  Then  the  total 
deaths  from  whooping-cough  in  the  first  20  years  were 
538,  and  in  the  last  20  years  they  were  3,008. 

26.828.  (Br.  Collins.)  "Was  the  period  with  which  you 
have  been  dealing  one  in  which  the  small-pox  mortality 
was  in  any  way  artificially  interfered  with  by  inocula- 
tion ? — I  think  it  was  before  that. 

26.829.  Inoculation  was  introduced  in  1721  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Was  inoculation  not  prac- 
tised at  that  period  in  Edinburgh? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

26.830.  Dr.  Wood,  who  in  1871  gave  evidence  with 
regard  to  Scotland  before  the  Select  Committee,  stated, 
in  answer  to  Question  4459,  "When  the  practice  of 
"  inoculation  was  prevalent,  we  had  much  more  fre- 
"  quent  epidemics  of  small-pox  than  we  have  under 
"  vaccination.  The  epidemics  under  inoculation  were 
"  constant ;  the  epidemics  under  vaccination  only  occur 
"  once  in  three  or  five  years  "  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that,  I  have  not  sufficiently  read  up  the 
historical  part  of  the  question. 

26.831.  (Mi".  Meadows  Wliite.)  Am  I  right  in  supposing 
that  in  your  Tables  34,  35,  and  36  the  deaths  in  the 
first  series  of  years  are  taken  only  from  three  parishes  ? 
— Three  burial  grounds. 

26.832.  But  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  second 
series  of  years  extend  over  the  whole  of  Edinburgh  ? — 
Yes. 

26.833.  Therefore  the  2,318  small-pox  deaths  are  the 
deaths  in  three  burial  grounds  only,  whereas  the  960 
deaths  are  over  the  whole  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

26.834.  [Chairman.)  But  your  tables  would  show 
different  degrees  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  several 
diseases  in  those  years,  when  compared  one  with  the 
other  ? — For  the  last  century  and  the  present  century, 
yes,  for  the  three :  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  small- 
pox. 

26.835.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  same  conditions  in 
your  tables  apply  to  all  the  diseases  ? — Yes,  they  are  all 
drawn  exactly  alike,  they  are  all  calculated  exactly  in 
the  same  way. 

26.836.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  say  that  you  could  give 
those  figures  for  the  fevers  ? — Yes.  This  is  somewhat 
complicated.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  fever  burials 
were  2,002,  all  fever,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  have  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  more  than  we  call  fever  now-a-days. 
In  1864  to  1883  the  fever  deaths  were  6,935.  Then  I 
should  include  scarlet  fever  for  the  same  years  after 
1864,  making  the  6,935  of  "  fevers  "  proper,  as  we  con- 
sider them  now,  up  to  10,773. 

26.837.  Is  there  evidence  that  there  was  scarlet  fever 
in  Edinburgh  at  that  earlier  time  ? — It  is  never  men- 
tioned. 

26.838.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  But  at  that  time  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  were  confounded,  were  they  not  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  was  so,  there  is  no  mention  of  scarlet  fever. 

26.839.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  they  did  dis- 
tinguish them  at  the  early  time,  because  you  gave  us 
measles  ? —  But  that  probably  includes  scarlet  fever. 
And  then,  again,  I  should  add  to  the  10.773  the  deaths 
from  pneumonia,  which  may  possibly,  if  not  probably,  I 
do  not  know,  have  been  included  in  fevers ;  because  in 
many  cases  of  pneumonia  the  symptoms  are  not  at  all 
unlike  those  in  fever  cases ;  which  would  bring  the 
total  up  to  14,908.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in 
that. 

26.840.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  not  typhus  fever  mentioned 
in  the  early  period  of  burials? — It  is  generally  "fiver." 

o  79800. 
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26.841.  Or  "  spotted  "  fever  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  Mr.  R.  J.  B. 
ever  saw  "  spotted  "  fever  at  all.  (lunynghame, 

26.842.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  At  that  time  they  v^ere  all  MD' 
grouped  together:  typhus,  typhoid,  and  '  relapsing  .  r  , .  „ 
fever  ?— Yes  ;  typhus,  typhoid  and  relapsing  fever  were 

all  entered  as  "fiver." 

26.843.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Your  Diagrams  Q.,  R., 
and  S.  show  the  age  incidence,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
what  these  charts  are  intended  to  show. 

26.844.  (X»r.  Collins.)  Is  it  impossible  to  draw  any 
comparison  with  regard  to  fevers  on  the  point  of  age 
incidence  ? — I  have  not  handed  in  a  diagram  comparing 
the  age  incidence  of  deaths  from  "fevers"  in  the  two 
series  of  years,  1764  to  1783  and  1864  to  1883,  as,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  I  have  referred  to,  the  comparison 
would  be  of  little  use.  Among  the  series  of  tables  and 
diagrams,  however,  which  I  handed  in  at  Question 
26,733  is  a  table,  Table  28,  with  Diagram  H.  illus- 
trating it,  which  shows,  for  the  two  series  of  years 
1855-63  and  1864-87,  the  age  incidence  of  death 'from 
"  fevers."  The  other  tables  and  diagrams  then  handed" 
in  (Tables  22-27  and  29-33.  and  the  diagrams  illus- 
trating those  tables)  show  for  the  same  periods,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  age  incidence  of  death  from  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough, diphtheria,  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  pneu- 
monia, syphilis  and  erysipelas.  (See  Appendix  V.,  pages 
636-41.)  I  will  now  hand  in  four  tables,  with  diagrams 
illustrating  them,  in  which  I  have  given,  for  small-pox, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  "levers"  respectively, 
the  total  burials,  and  the  burials  at  different  lite-periods 
in  the  Oanongate,  St.  Cuthbert's,  andBuccleuch  grave- 
yards in  Edinburgh  during  the  20  years  1797-1816,  pre- 
vious to  the  Vaccination  Act,  and  also  the  rate  at  each 
life-period  per  1,000  of  the  total  burials  from  the  disease 
dealt  with,  and  which  may  be  compared  with  those  for 
the  years  1764-1783  and  1864-1883.  (The  tables  and  dia- 
grams were  handed  in.  See  Appendix  V.,  Tables  37-40, 
and  Biagrams  T.,  U.,  W.,  and  Y.,  pages  643-4.) 

26.845.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  referred  us  to  the  statistics 
of  small-pox  deaths  in  Scotland  in  the  table  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Registrar-General,  and  you  showed  us  that 
from  1863,  when  the  Vaccination  Act,  or  the  new 
Vaccination  Act,  came  into  force,  the  numbers  dimin- 
ished to  383  ;  200  ;  100  ;  15.  Do  you  attribute  that 
diminution  entirely  to  the  operation  of  vaccination  as 
enforced  by  law  ? — I  look  upon  it  in  this  way :  I  have 
tried  to  draw  up  the  series  of  tables  and  diagrams 
which  I  have  handed  in,  upon  a  level,  so  that 
one  may  be  comparable  to  the  other,  and  I  think 
one  must  admit  that  where  some  diseases  have 
altered  very  much  in  their  malignity  and  in  the  death- 
rate,  and  where  others  of  the  same  nature,  zymotics  and 
miasmatics,  have  not  gone  on  the  same  curve,  there  is 
something  beyond  sanitation,  because  they  have  all  been 
equally  acted  upon  by  sanitary  improvements. 

26.846.  Then  you  attribute  the  diminution  of  small- 
pox deaths  to  the  action  of  the  vaccination  lawr  after 
1863  ?— Yes. 

26.847.  Then  taking  the  following  years  after  1870, 
1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874,  where  you  remember 
you  have  a  very  large  number  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox, to  what  do  you  attribute  that  sudden  rise  ? — 
I  suppose  that  must  be  accounted  for  firstly  by  there 
being  a  considerable  number  of  persons  unvaccinated  in 
the  country,  as  we  see  in  Tables  20  and  21. 

26.848.  But  those  existed  between  1863  and  1870,  did 
they  not  ? — No  doubt ;  but  as  years  go  on  they  would 
increase,  and  then  my  own  idea  is  that  vaccination 
requires  to  be  re-done. 

2(5,849.  Why  would  they  increase  ? — Because  would 
there  not  year  by  year  be  so  many  more  left  unvacci- 
nated ? 

26,850.  Do  not  the  statistics  in  Scotland  show  that 
there  are  very  few  left  unvaccinated  ? — But  there  are 
those  few ;  they  are  not  very  many,  but  still  there  are 
the  few.  And  then  they  would  go  on.  Suppose  there 
are  100  in  one  year  not  vaccinated,  and  there  is  the  same 
number  the  next  year,  all  that  100  will  not  die,  there 
might  be  a  certain  number  that  would  go  on  into  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  and  then  a 
year  of  epidemic  comes  perhaps. 

'26,851.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  small-pox  epidemics 
only  the  unvaccinated  are  seized? — No. 

26,852.  Is  it  the  fact  that  they  are  the  first  seized  ? — 
I  could  not  say  that ;  1  cannot  answer  that  question. 
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Mr.  B.  J.  B.       26,853.  You  observe  that  in. the  year  1872  the  number 
Cunynghame,    0f  deaths  was  2,448,  and  your  Table  17  shows,.  I  believe 
M.D.         (no  doubt  yon  have  observed  it),  that  that  is  a  larger 

  number  than  occurred  previously  as  far  back  as  1855  ? — 

15  Mar.  18S3.    That  was  tbe  very  serious  outbreak  we  had  in  Scotland. 

26.854.  You  think  that  is  quite  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  small  number  of  people  left  unvaccinated  then  ? — 
Partly  that,  and,  I  think,  partly,  as  I  mentioned,  that 
people  require  to  be  re-vaccinated  ;  after  a  certain  time 
it  loses  its  effect. 

26.855.  In  how  many  years  ? — I  have  been  vaccinated 
myself  three  times  :  when  I  was  resident  in  the  infirmary 
at  Edinburgh  ;  after  graduating  in  1862,  when  we  had 
a  pretty  smart  attack ;  and  again  in  India,  and  it 
took  on  neither  occasion,  but  I  did  not  take  small-pox 
all  the  same.  Whether  it  is  post  hoc  propter  hoc  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  am  so  satisfied  that  if  I  had 
to  tackle  another  epidemic  I  should  be  very  much  in- 
clined to  say  I  would  be  vaccinated  again. 

26.856.  (Chairman)  Would  you  admit  that  there  is 
gr*eat  variation  from  year  to  year  in  what  is  called  the 
epidemic  force  of  the  disease  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  be 
so.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  from  atmospheric 
causes  or  the  growth  of  germs,  and  so  on,  but  the 
disease  seems  to  seize  upon  a  people  with  force  every 
now  and  then. 

26.857.  With  a  force  varying  from  year  to  year? — 
Yes. 

26.858.  And  therefore  possibly  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  may  be  quite  independent  of  whether  a  person 
has  been  vaccinated  or  not.  Small-pox  would  not  be 
equally  prevalent  or  equally  intense  in  power  year  after 
year  ? — No.  After  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  or  in  fact 
of  any  of  the  zymotics,  the  population  seem  to  be  pro- 
tected to  a  certain  extent. 

26.859.  Or  else  the  epidemic  force  diminishes  ? — Yes. 
These  are  points  which  I  do  not  think  scientific  medicine 
has  absolutely  proved  yet. 

26.860.  [Dr.  Collins.)  As  to  the  operation  of  the 
Vaccination  Act  of  1863,  I  find  that  Dr.  Wood,  who 
gave  evidence  for  Scotland  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  1871,  put  in  a  paper  which  was  published  on  page 
430  of  the  Eeport  of  that  Committee,  in  which  it  says  : 
"  Seven  years  have  now  passed  since  the  Vaccination 
"  Act  became  law  in  Scotland."  (That  was  in  1871.) 
"  It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  by  this  time  it 
"  will  have  shown  whether  it  has  accomplished  the 
"  object  intended  by  the  Legislature,  or  whether  it  has 
"  miserably  failed.  '  As  small-pox  is  a  disease  which 
"  has  periods  of  increase  and  periods  of  decline,  we  have 
"  given  in  the  following  Table  (XXIII.)  the  deaths 
"  from  small-pox  in  Scotland  during  every  year  since 
"  the  Registration  Act  came  into  operation.  By  that 
"  table  it  will  be  seen  that  small-pox  attained  its  maxi- 
"  mum  mortality  during  1855  and  1856,  after  which  it 
"  fell  to  a  minimum  in  1858.  It  again  increased  till  it 
"  attained  a  maximum  mortality  in  1860,  and  then 
"  declined  to  a  minimum  in  1862.  During  1863  and 
"  1864  it  again  raged  as  a  virulent  epidemic,  causing 
"  respectively  1,646  and  1,741  deaths  in  Scotland,  and 
"  has  every  year  after  that  declined,  so  that  it  was  as 
"  near  as  possible  extinct  in  1868,  seeing  that  only  15 
"  deaths  therefrom  occurred.    Although  it  manifested 

the  strongest  tendency  to  break  out  as  an  epidemic  in 
"  1870,  the  successful  working  of  the  Vaccination  Act 
"  appears  to  have  almost  entirely  limited  its  ravages 
"  to  those  unprotected  by  vaccination;  and  although 
"  we  cannot  yet  ascertain  the  exact  numbers  who  fell 
"  victims  to  it  during  that  year,  we  may  with  confidence 
"  assume  that  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  1870  did  not 
"  exceed  150,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  have  been 
"  little  above  100."  He  then  goes  on,  "  How  melancholy 
"  it  is  to  reflect  that  in  England  small-pox  is  raging  as 
"  a  fearful  epidemic."  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the 
same  year,  1871,  the  deaths  rose  to  1,442  and  the  next 
year  to  2,448  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  quite  so. 

26.861.  Does  not  it  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
premature  to  have  claimed  the  previous  decline  as  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1863? — In 
the  present  Detailed  Annual  Eeport,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  death  in  Scotland.  In  this  report 
for  the  year  1890  I  see  I  write,  "  there  is  not  a  single 
"  death  from  small-pox  recorded  during  1890." 

26.862.  In  the  report  just  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion from  Glasgow,  I  find  that  the  first  case  known  to 
have  been  unvaccinated  was  the  63rd  on  the  list  in  order 
of  attack  ? — That  is  the  present  epidemic.  This  is 
1890. 


26.863.  1892,  then,  is  an  experience  rather  different 
from  that  of  1890,  is  it  not  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  1892 
yet ;  we  have  not  worked  it  up  yet. 

26.864.  Has  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  there 
were  62  cases  vaccinated  or  said  to  be  vaccinated  before 
one  unvaccinated  was  attacked  in  this  recent  epidemic  in 
Glasgow  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

26.865.  (Mr.  Meadows  White)  Over  how  many  years 
did  the  epidemic  in  the  seventies  continue  ? — Four. 

26.866.  Therefore  in  dealing  with  this  group  of  four 
years,  those  were  the  years  of  epidemic  ? — Yes,  those 
were  the  four  years  succeeding  to  the  Vaccination  Act 
in  which  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  small-pox 
cases. 

26.867.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  see  that  Dr.  Seaton,  in  the 
Public  Health  Reports,  New  Series,  No.  IV.,  referred  to 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  small-pox  in  Scotland  in 
1871,  and  on  page  67,  gives  a  table  in  which  he  shows 
the  per-centage  of  deaths  under  five  years  to  the  total 
deaths  in  the  principal  towns,  large  towns,  small  towns, 
mainland  rural  districts,  and  insular  rural  districts ; 
and  I  find  that  the  per-centage  of  deaths  under  five 
years  to  the  total  was  22  in  the  principal  towns,  22"3  in 
the  large  towns,  26'3  in  the  small  towns ;  in  the  main- 
land rural  districts,  it  fell  to  13'6 ;  and  in  the  insular 
rural  districts  with  only  11  deaths,  none  were 
under  five  years  of  age.  Do  you  think  that  the  question 
of  the  healthiness  of  the  districts  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  age  incidence  of  the  disease  ? — I  think 
the  district,  the  number  of  the  population,  the  proximity 
and  the  coming  and  going  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
incidence  of  small-pox  generally. 

26.868.  Why  should  the  per-centage  of  deaths  under 
five  years  to  the  total  deaths  be  26'3  in  the  small  towns 
and  13'6  in  the  mainland  rural  districts  P — I  suppose  in 
the  small  towns  there  are  more  unvaccinated  children ; 
the  rural  population  gravitating  to  the  towns.  It  is  the 
general  condition,  unfortunately,  now  that  they  gravitate 
from  the  country  into  the  towns ;  and  if  the  parents 
move  to  the  town  after  the  child  is  born  the  Registrar 
loses  all  clue  of  them,  and  they  are  therefore  apt  to  be 
left  unvaccinated. 

26.869.  I  rather  gathered  from  other  evidence  in  Scot 
land  that  the  difficulty  of  securing  vaccination  was 
greater  in  the  mainland  rural  districts  than  in  the  smal" 
towns  ;  would  not  that  be  so  ? — It  depends.  If  th_ 
people  are  resident  and  remain  in  the  mainland  rura 
districts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  vaccinatio 
carried  out ;  but  if  the  mother  or  the  parents  move  away 
with  their  infant  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
child's  life  they  are  not  to  be  had  very  probably. 

26.870.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  there  must 
not  be  other  factors  influencing  the  age  incidence  of  the 
disease  besides  the  one  factor  you  have  alluded  to, 
namely,  vaccination  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  juso 
now  ;  nothing  strikes  me. 

26,871-3.  Then  I  fail  to  understand  why  there  is  this 
difference  of  26'3  per  cent,  under  five  years  in  the  small 
towns  and  13'6  per  cent,  only  in  the  country.  You  stated 
just  now  that  vaccination  was  less  perfectly  carried  out 
in  the  small  towns  ?— No,  I  meant  to  indicate  that  if 
the  country  people  go  to  the  small  towns  they  are  lost 
sight  of,  and  are  not  vaccinated,  and,  therefore, 
small-pox  attacks  them. 

26.874.  Can  you  produce  any  evidence  that  vaccina- 
tion is  more  practised  in  the  mainland  rural  districts 
than  it  is  in  the  small  towns  ? — When  a  child  is  born  in 
a  village,  that  child's  birth  is  registered  in  the  village 
by  the  Registrar  of  the  district ;  if  that  child  is  not 
vaccinated  and  a  return  is  not  sent  for  six  months  the 
Registrar  writes  to  the  parents  and  wants  to  know  why, 
and  insists  upon  the  vaccination  being  done ;  therefore 
it  is  done  there.  But  if  these  same  parents  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  say,  went  to  a  neighbouring  town  or  a 
distant  town  with  their  child  unvaccinated  the  Registrar 
loses  clue  of  it,  and  it  escapes  vaccination. 

26.875.  Do  your  figures  which  you  have  of  the  returns 
of  vaccination  show  that  vaccination  is  more  practised 
in  the  mainland  rural  districts  than  in  the  small  towns  ? 
— I  have  no  figures  to  show  that. 

26.876.  Do  you  not  classify  the  vaccinations  in  towns? 
— No,  they  come  in  generally  for  the  entire  country. 

26.877.  (Mr.  Bright.)  The  children  in  the  rural 
districts  are  on  an  average  vaccinated  later  than  the 
children  in  the  towns  are  they  not  ? — That  is  another 
point  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 
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26  878  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  some  of  the  outlying 
districts  in  Scotland  you  said  it  was  so  ?— Yes,  those  arc 
exceptional. 

26  879.  (Mr.  Bright.)  But  if  there  are  certain  parts 
C&  Scotlaftdf  where  they  are  not  vaccinated  till  nine 
months  old  and  other  parts  not  till  they  are  a  year  old, 
that  must  increase  the  average  age  of  vaccination  over 
all  the  rural  districts  H— Yes,  it  will,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  very  much,  because  these  districts  are  not 
densely  populated. 

26,880.  (Dr.  Collins.)  "Would  the  outlying  districts  be 
in  the  mainland  rural  districts  or  in  the  small  towns  ? — 
They  would  be  in  the  mainland  rural  districts  or  in  the 
insular  rural  districts,  not  at  all  in  the  towns. 


26.881.  (Mr.'Picton.)  Have  you  found  in  the  mainland 
rural  districts  and  in  the  insular  rural  districts  that 
fewer  children  die  of  small-pox  under  five1  years  of  ago 
thau  in  the  small  towns  ? — Yes,  because  I  I  hink  in  these 
districts  vaccination  is  better  attended  to. 

26.882.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Won  hi  the  crowding 
in  towns  in  Scotland  have  any  influence  upon  infection  'i 
— Certainly;  it  does  not  affect  the  country  districts  as 
it  affects  the  towns  in  Scotland. 

26.883.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  think  that  the;  lime  of 
six  months  is  abetter  time  to  fix  for  vaccination  !J  —  I 
am  not  sure  but  what  it  might  be  better  to  have  a 
shorter  time  than  six  months. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 


Mr.  Jt.  J.  B. 

Cunuttghanie, 
M.D. 

15  Mar.  1893. 
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Sir  Chables  Daleymple.  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  "W.  Guy ee  Huntee,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  William  Savoey,  Bart. 
Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 
Professor  Michael  Poster. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  F.  Meadows  White,  Q.C. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bbight,  M.P. 


Mr.  Beet  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Edwaed  Emanuel  Kle 

26.884.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  making  obser- 
vations, I  believe,  with  lymph  received  from  Dr.  Simpson 
of  Calcutta  ? — Yes. 

26.885.  From  calves  that  were  variolated  by  him  ? — 
Yes. 

26.886.  I  believe  the  observations  have  been  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

26.887.  Will  you  tell  us  the  derivation  of  the  lymph, 
and  the  results  that  have  been  obtained? — The  Com- 
mission is  no  doubt  aware  that  Dr.  Simpson  sent  some 
lymph  from  Calcutta.  (See  Appendix  XL,  pages  661-86.) 
That  lymph  was  sent  on  to  me  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  June  the  20th  last  year.  The  lymph 
Iras  contained  in  two  tubes  :  a  mixture  of  lanoline  and 
lymph ;  and  the  origin  of  the  lymph  that  Dr.  Simpson 
sent  is  stated  by  him  in  these  words  : — "  In  these  boxes 
"  are  two  small  bottles,  one  containing  the  scraped 
p  contents  of  the  vesicles,  mixed  with  lanoline,  of  calf 
f '  No.  21."  Now  the  history  of  this  calf  No.  21,  is  this  : 
from  a  small-pox  patient  on  the  4th  March  1892,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  eruption,  material  was  taken  and 
inoculated  into  calf  No.  1 ;  from  this  calf  No.  1,  calf 
No.  5  was  inoculated ;  from  calf  No.  5  Dr.  Simpson 
vaccinated  a  child,  child  No.  1 ;  from  child  No.  1  he 
vaccinated  child  No.  3;  from  child  No.  3  he  retro- 
vaccinated  calf  No.  21 ;  and  it  is  the  lymph  from  this 
calf  that  was  sent.  That  accounts  for  one  of  the  tubes 
sent  me.  The  lymph  of  the  other  tube  had  its  origin 
in  the  same  small-pox  patient  as  that  of  the  first  tube. 
Similarly  it  had  passed  through  calf  No.  1,  which  three 
days  after  it  afforded  lymph  for  the  inoculation  of  calf 
No.  5,  afforded  lymph  also  for  the  inoculation  of  calf 
No.  7.  From  calf  No.  7  Dr.  Simpson  inoculated  a 
child,  child  No.  5 ;  from  this  child  No.  5  (as  also  from 
child  No.  4)  he  inoculated  a  calf,  calf  No.  22  ;  and  from 
this  calf  No.  22  he  sent  a  second  tube  of  lymph.  With 
reference  to  the  appearances  on  these  calves,  Dr. 
Simpson  states  :  "  The  patient  from  whom  1  took  the 
"  virus  was  suffering  from  a  semi- confluent  attack  of 
"  small-pox  ;  he  had  never  been  vaccinated  or  in- 
"  oculated.     I  did  several  calves  with  several  days 

lymph  or  pus ;  the  fifth  day's  lymph  was  a  success." 


,  M.D.',  F.R.S.,  examined.  Mr. 

26.888.  Were  the  others  failures  ? — The  others  were  jtfJX*  y.R.s. 
faifures.    Now  this  success  (calf  No.  1)  is  described  in  _'_  

a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Remarks  on  Small-pox  and  22  Mar.  1S93. 

"  Vaccine  "  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Simpson  before  the   ,  

Calcutta  Medical  Society  on  April  the  13th,  1892.  (See 
Appendix  XI.,  pages  680-1.) 

26.889.  And  published  where  ;  is  it  printed  ? — Dr. 
Simpson  is  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of 
Calcutta.  I  think  the  paper  was  published  in  the 
''  Practitioner  "  ;  but  these  statements  of  Dr.  Simpson 
to  which  I  have  been  referring  were  sent  to  me  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Dr.  Simpson  says  in  his 
paper  in  the  "  Practitioner  "  :  "  On  the  sixth  day  of 
"  inoculation  three  papules  appeared  in  the  groin  and 
"  abdomen  at  places  where  there  had  been  no  punctures 
"  or  incisions,  and  these  three  papules  developed  the 
"  next  day  into  vesicles.  Two  of  the  incisions  and  one 
"  puncture  also  contained  lymph.  Lymph  from  these 
"  were  taken  and  inserted  into  another  calf,  called  calf 
"  No.  5  " — that  is  one  of  the  calves  I  have  mentioned. 
"  The  secondary  vesicles  appeared  on  a  part  where  the 
"  folds  of  the  skin  were  likely  to  come  in  contact." 

26.890.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  At  the  points  of  in- 
oculation no  vesicles  arose  ? — I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
cannot  quite  make  it  out.  He  has  sent  some  photographs , 
and  I  have  studied  those  photographs  Very  carefully, 
but  he  has  not  given  a  full  detailed  description  of  them. 
You  see  he  has  sent  here  some  drawings  and  some  photo- 
graphs. Now,  for  instance,  in  this  drawing,  that  is  of 
calf  No.  1,  these  I  take  to  be  the  accidental  ones,  but 
this  is  incised,  and  here  also  there  is  a  vesicle.  That  is 
evidently  a  part  which  he  directly  inoculated.  Those 
are  photographs  evidently  showing  all  the  incisions  that 
he  made.  In  one  or  the  other  photograph  there  is  some- 
thing positive.  The  lymph  which  was  sent  byr  him 
in  two  tubes  I  had  instructions  to  use  for  further 
observations  on  the  caff. 

26.891.  I  notice  in  the  paper  in  the  "  Practitioner"  ;  I 
suppose  this  is  the  case  to  which  he  refers  :  he  says  :  "  On 
"  the  8th  of  March,  that  is  on  the  sixth  day  of  inoculation 
"  three  papules  appeared  in  the  groin  and  abdomen  " 
and  "  two  of  the  incisions  and  one  puncture  also  con- 
"  tained  lymph."    I  take  it  that  that  means  that  two  of 
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Mr  the  incisions  and  one  of  the  punctures  developed  into 

E.  E.  Klein,    vesicles  P— Yes. 
M.D..F.R.S. 

  26,892.  Besides  that  there  were  these  other  three 

22  Mar.  1893.    papules  which  subsequently  became  vesicles? — Yes.  I 

  ..      must  say  I  cannot  quite  make  out  whether  from  these 

two  incisions  and  one  puncture  he  took  the  lymph,  or 
whether  he  took  the  lymph  from  the  accidental  ones  ;  it 
says  only  "  Lymph  from  these  were  taken." 

26.893.  {Chairman)  Arid  what  did  he  do  with  that 
lymph  ? — That  was  the  lymph  which  he  transferred  to 
calf  No.  5,  and  in  this  calf  No.  5  he  produced  definite 
results  as  you  see  in  this  photograph.  Oalf  No.  7  was 
also  done  from  calf  No.  1. 

26.894.  He  implies  that  the  lymph  taken  for  calf 
No.  7  was  taken  from  the  accidental  vesicles,  and  that 
for  calf  No.  5  was  taken  from  the  vesicles  that  were 
on  the  two  incisions  and  one  puncture  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
myself  the  use  of  the  two  calves  may  be  easily  explained 
in  the  way  you  explain  it ;  viz.,  that  be  used  one  calf, 
calf  No.  5,  for  testing  the  lymph  taken  from  the  in- 
cisions, and  the  other  calf,  calf  No.  7,  he  used  for  the 
testing  of  the  lymph  taken  from  the  accidental  vesicles. 

(Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  think  that  is  most  probable. 

26.895.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Grammatically  calf  No. 
5  was  inoculated  from  the  incisions  and  puncture  ? — Yes. 

26.896.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  tell  us  the  result  of 
your  dealing  with  that  lymph? — I  tested  this  lymph 
upon  two  calves  which  I  will  call  calf  21a  (that  is  the  one 
done  with  lymph  from  Dr.  Simpson's  calf,  No.  21)  and 
calf  22a,  which  I  tested  with  the  lymph  derived  from 
Dr.  Simpson's  calf  No.  22.  In  calf  No.  21a  lymph  was 
inserted  in  76  insertions  on  June  23rd,  and  it  was  in- 
spected on  June  the  29th ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  inspected 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  all  insertions  had  taken ;  there 
were  well  marked  umbilicated  vesicles  quite  comparable 
to  typical  vaccinia  on  the  seventh  day ;  and  it  was  this 
calf  that  you,  Sir,  and  Sir  William  Savory  have  seen,  and 
I  think  Professor  Michael  Poster  also  saw  it. 

26.897.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Yes.  I  saw  it  too  ? 
— Calf  No.  22a  was  vaccinated  in  47  insertions,  also 
on  June  23rd,  and  was  inspected  on  June  the  27th  and 
28th.  The  course  of  these  insertions,  though  they  de- 
veloped into  normal  vesicles,  was  one  day  retarded,  that 
is  to  say,  on  that  day  on  which  you  saw  that  calf  which 
had  the  vaccine  well  developed,  this  other  one  was  just 
beginning  to  show  a  definite  result.  Now  with  lymph, 
that  is  to  say,  scrapings,  taken  June  28th  and  29th 
from  calf  No.  22a,  I  inoculated  a  further  calf,  calf 
No.  24,  in  44  insertions.  The  lymph  was  taken  on  points 
on  June  the  28th  and  29th,  and  the  insertions  into 
this  calf,  No.  24,  were  made  on  June  the  30th.  It  was 
44  insertions  which  developed  into  typical  vaccinia ;  and 
I  have  here  a  photograph  of  this  calf.  "With  the  same 
material  used  for  this  calf,  No.  24,  the  following  children 
were  done.  A  child  of  the  name  of  C.  was  vaccinated  at 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  the 
result  is  shown  in  this  coloured  drawing.  Another 
child  done  at  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  on  the  same  day, 
named  S.,  was  exactly  like  it.  I  have  not  a  photograph 
of  this,  but  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  child  C.  ; 
and  a  third  child  was  done  at  St.  Thomas's,  of  the 
name  of  R.,  with  the  same  material,  and  that  child 
developed  what  you  see  here,  a  typical  condition  of 
vaccinia.  I  will  hand  round  a  drawing  and  a  photo- 
graph of  it.  Prom  that  last  child,  E.,  by  direct  trans- 
ference, Dr.  Cory  vaccinated  at  St.  Thomas's,  five 
infants  ;  they  were  all  inspected  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
the  appearances  produced  on  all  of  them  were  those 
of  typical  vaccinia.  I  have  here  photographs  of  the 
cases,  which  I  will  hand  round.  Now  there  is  a 
further  point  with  reference  to  this,  namely,  that  these 
calves  21a  and  22a,  which  were  done  directly  with 
Simpson's  lymph,  were  on  July  the  25th,  subjected  to 
inoculation,  or  rather  vaccination,  with  the  current 
lymph  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  station,  and  they  both 
utterly  failed.  There  was  no  effect  produced  in 'them. 
That  was  at  a  time  when  the  first  effect  had  completely 
worn  off. 

26.898.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  long  would  the  interval 
be  ?— In  the  case  of  calf  No.  21a  from  June  the  23rd  to 
July  the  25th,  that  is  about  five  weeks. 

26.899.  And  calf  22a  ?— That  was  the  same  day ;  that 
was  also  done  on  June  the  23rd,  and  subjected  to  re- 
vaccination  on  July  the  25th. 

26.900.  And  calf  24  P— Calf  24  I  did  not  do  in  this 
way. 


26.901.  (Chairman.)  "Were  those  vaccinations  done 
by  many  punctures  or  incisions  ? — In  the  usual  way, 
in  between  30  and  40  incisions. 

26.902.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  re-vaccinated  them 
since  P — No.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  Dr.  Simpson's  lymph. 

26.903.  (Chairman.)  The  summary  of  your  statement 
would  be  that  vaccinations  being  performed  from  that 
lymph  a  perfect  vaccine  vesicle  was  produced  P — Yes. 

26.904.  In  large  numbers  of  punctures  p — Yes. 

26.905.  And  on  children  ? — Yes. 

26.906.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  it  the  case  that 
the  results  which  you  obtained  from  the  lymph  taken 
from  calf  No.  21,  whose  origin  is  calf  No.  5,  were  the 
same  as  those  obtained  from  the  lymph  in  calf  No.  22, 
whose  origin  is  calf  No.  7  ? — That  is  so. 

26.907.  You  saw  no  difference  ? — That  is  so. 

26.908.  And  in  the  case  of  the  calves,  I  think  there 
was  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  general  eruption  ? — 
Not  in  these  that  I  did,  viz.,  calves  21a  and  22a. 

26.909.  Tou  examined  them  carefully  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  suppose  P — Yes. 

26.910.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  this  stock  of  lymph  kept  up 
at  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  ? — No,  we  did  those  vaccin- 
ations only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  the  nature 
of  Dr.  Simpson's  lymph  was. 

26.911.  (Mr.  Picton.)  "Were  these  children  vaccinated 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  vaccination  work  ;  were  they 
brought  there  for  the  ordinary  purpose  under  the 
vaccination  law  ? — The  point  is  that  these  calves  had 
quite  typical  appearances,  and  after  I  had  done  them 
another  set  of  calves  was  done  which  showed  the 
appearances  of  typical  vaccinia,  and  it  was  considered 
to  be  a  very  important  point  to  see  whether  we  could 
produce  the  same  in  children. 

26.912.  My  point  bears  upon  the  subject  of  the 
parents  coming  there.  Did  the  parents  come  to  have 
their  children  vaccinated  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  vaccination  law  P — Yes. 

26.913.  And  were  they  informed  of  the  peculiar  origin 
of  the  lymph  P — Yes. 

26.914.  And  their  consent  was  obtained  ? — Their  con- 
sent was  obtained. 

26.915.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  the  stock  allowed  entirely 
to  drop,  do  I  understand  P — Prom  what  I  understood, 
Dr.  Cory  had  asked  whether  he  should  go  on  from  child 
to  child.  The  answer  was  that  there  was  no  object  to 
be  served,  and  he  had  better  go  on  with  his  own  stock 
of  lymph  instead  of  introducing  a  new  stock ;  it  was 
only  for  our  purpose  necessary  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion whether,  as  Dr,  Simpson  maintained,  his  lymph 
was  vaccine  lymph. 

26.916.  How  many  children  in  all  were  vaccinated 
from  this  lymph  ? — There  were  three  children  in  the 
first  series,  and  from  one  of  these  were  five  other 
children  vaccinated,  and  they  all  developed  typical 
vaccinia. 

26.917.  That  is  eight  in  all  P— Yes. 

26.918.  How  long  were  they  kept  under  observation  ? 
— They  were  kept  a  very  long  time  under  observation  ; 
we  were  particularly  anxious  to  see  whether  anything 
abnormal  occurred,  any  departure  in  them  from  typical 
vaccinia ;  but  in  all  of  them  it  was  a  perfectly  typical 
process  from  beginning  to  end. 

26.919.  Was  there  any  eruption  P — No,  in  no  way 
could  you  distinguish  them  from  children  ordinarily 
vaccinated. 

26.920.  (Sir  William  Savory).  Who  kept  them  under 
observation  p — Dr.  Cory. 

26.921.  Were  any  of  these  children  subsequently  tested 
by  re-vaccination  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

26.922.  Do  you  mean  that  by  the  character  of  the 
vesicles  that  you  saw  it  was  perfectly  conclusive  to 
your  mind  that  they  were  vaccine  vesicles  P — Yes. 

26.923.  Supposing  somebody  objected  that  they  might 
have  been  vesicles  due  to  some  other  source  of  irritation, 
what  would  you  say  P — They  had  in  every  respect  the 
appearances  of  vaccinia  from  beginning  to  end ;  the 
whole  course  of  the  eruption  had  the  appearances  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  typical  vaccinia. 

26.924.  To  your  mind  that  was  perfectly  conclusive  ? 
— Yes. 
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26.925.  (Chairman).  And  they  were  transferred  from 
one   child   to   another    without   alteration   of  their 

character  ?  They  were  transferred  from  one  child  to 

another  without  alteration  of  their  character. 

26.926.  And  they  appeared  on  the  usual  days  ? — Yes. 

26.927.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  parents  of  the  children  were  informed  that  the 
vaccination  was  of  a  special  character,  different  from 
ordinary  vaccination  p — Yes. 

26.928.  What  exactly  were  they  informed,  do  you 

know  ?  I  must  say  I  did  not  inform  them  myself  as  I 

did  not  do  the  vaccinations  myself. 

26.929.  Can  you  say  from  your  knowledge  what 
exactly  was  told  to  them  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  know  they 
were  informed. 

26.930.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  informed 
merely  that  the  child  was  to  be  vaccinated  from  the 
calf  or  whether  they  were  told  that  the  calf  had  been 
inoculated  with  small-pox? — The  children  done  at 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street  were  all  done  from  the  calf.  One 
child  at  St.  Thomas's  was  done  with  lymph  from  the 
same  calf,  and  the  others  there  were  done  from  this 
child. 

26.931.  The  original  stock  of  lymph  having  come 
from  a  calf  inoculated  with  small-pox  ? — The  original 
stock  of  lymph  having  come  from  calf  21a,  which 
lymph  I  tested  on  another  calf,  and  which  produced  the 
typical  appearances  of  vaccinia. 

26.932.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  parents  of  the 
children  were  informed  that  the  original  stock  from 
which  the  vaccination  was  being  done  was  a  variolous 
stock  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

26.933.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
original  experiments  upon  the  calves  in  Calcutta,  except 
from  the  paper  of  Dr.  Simpson  ? — Only  from  the  paper. 
(See  Appendix  XL,  pages  680-1.) 

26.934.  And  Dr.  Simpson  is  alive  ? — Yes,  he  was  here 
in  London  a  little  time  ago. 

26.935.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  At  the  stage  when  you 
vaccinated  the  children  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  inoculated  vaccine  ? — Yes. 

26.936.  Prom  your  observation  of  the  calves  ? — Yes. 

26.937.  Therefore  when  Dr.  Cory  vaccinated  the 
children  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  simply  going  on 
with  the  ordinary  process  of  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

26.938.  He  had  been  convinced  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence that  at  that  time  whatever  the  source  was,  it  was 
a  source  of  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

26.939.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  can  there,  that  whatever  was  the  ultimate  origin, 
the  material,  that  which  came  to  you,  was  vaccine  and 
nothing  but  vaccine  ? — Vaccine  and  vaccine  only.  I 
think  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that. 

26.940.  (Chairman.)  Now  you  have  made  experiments 
yourself  in  vaccinating  calves,  have  you  not? — Yes, 
these  experiments  that  I  made  myself  were  done  a  little 
earlier  in  1892  than  those  I  did  with  this  lymph  which 
was  sent  by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  these  previous  experi- 
ments of  mine  I  will  now  detail. 

26.941.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  These  are  your 
recent  experiments  ? — They  were  done  in  the  spring  of 
last  year. 

26.942.  This  has  no  reference  to  the  former  series  of 
some  years  ago? — No.  The  first  was  a  small-pox 
patient  not  vaccinated ;  initial  illness  May  the  23rd, 
eruption  of  confluent  small-pox  May  the  25th.  Another 
patient  (she  was  32  at  the  time),  vaccinated  in  infancy, 
initial  illness  May  the  20th,  eruption  of  confluent  small- 
pox, May  the  24th.  I  took  the  lymph  from  both  patients, 
clear  lymph,  and  inserted  that  lymph  the  same  day 
into  24  insertions  in  a  calf  which  I  will  call  calf  No.  2  ; 
that  was  done  on  May  the  31st.  On  June  the  4th  several 
of  the  insertions  in  calf  No.  2  seemed  raised  and  sur- 
rounded by  redness  ;  there  was  in  the  line  of  incision  a 
thin  scab  just  as  is  usually  found,  but  no  vesicle,  and 
no  vesicle  appeared  later  on.  On  that  same  day,  June 
the  4th,  I  scraped  some  of  the  insertions  that  looked 
promising,  that  is  to  say,  that  were  raised  slightl)'  and 
surrounded  by  an  areola,  and  with  these  scrapings  in- 
oculated insertions  made  on  June  the  4th  in  another 
calf,  calf  No.  4.  On  June  the  8th  four  of  the  insertions 
of  calf  No.  4  were  red  and  raised ;  again  there  was  a 
thin  scab  in  the  line  of  incision  but  no  vesicle.  Then  I 
scraped  those  insertions  that  were  raised  and  red,  and 
with  these  I  inoculated  calf  No.  6  on  June  the  9th. 


On  June  the  13th  all  the  insertions  were  red,  distinctly  Mr. 

raised,  and  distinctly  surrounded  by  an  areola ;  but  E.  E.  Klein, 

there  was  no  vesicle.    This  calf  was  then,  on  Juno  the  M.D..F.R.S. 

14th,  transferred  to  Lamb's  Conduit  Street.   

26.943.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Where  had  your  23  Mar-  1893" 
operations  been  performed  ?— At  the  Brown  Institution. 

Will  you  please  remember  that  this  was  done  some 
time  before  Dr.  Simpson's  calves  were  done  ? 

26.944.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  -Is  the  date  of 
that  ? — June  the  14th. 

26.945.  In  what  year  ? — 1892 ;  it  is  the  same  year, 
but  before  I  began  with  Dr.  Simpson's  lymph.  On 
June  the  14th  that  calf  was  transferred  to  Lamb's  Con- 
duit Street,  and  at  once  from  it  was  done  another  calf, 
viz.,  calf  No.  8,  which  was  inoculated  with  scrapings 
taken  from  the  insertions  of  calf  No.  6,  which  seemed 
promising  ;  i.e.,  those  which  were  considerably  raised 
and  distinctly  surrounded  by  an  areola. 

26.946.  (Chairman.)  But  not  vesicular  ? — Not  vesi- 
cular.   That  calf  No.  8,  I  ought  to  say,  was  a  bull. 

26.947.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  old  was  it  ? — 
About  6-8  months.  The  insertions  were  made  partly  on 
the  scrotum  and  partly  in  the  groin.  Some  of  the  in- 
sertions on  the  scrotum  looked  distinctly,  on  June  the 
20th,  as  if  they  had  taken,  but  there  was  no  vesicle, 
there  was  only  a  thickening  ;  the  insertion  was  raised 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  considerable  amount  of  red- 
ness. On  that  day,  from  some  of  those  that  looked 
promising,  scrapings  were  taken  and  inserted  into  an 
infant,  and  the  result  of  this  is  shown  in  the  photograph 
which  I  will  now  hand  round. 

26.948.  On  June  the  20th  ?— Yes. 

26.949.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  did  the  scrapings  consist 
of  ? — The  eruption  of  the  calf  was  taken  between  the 
forceps  as  is  usually  done.  The  superficial  part  is 
cleared  off,  and  the  insertion  is  taken  between  the 
vaccine  forceps,  the  lymph  oozes  out,  and  it  is  this  lymph 
that  is  taken.  I  ought  to  say  that  when  lymph  is  taken 
from  the  calf  it  is  always  done  in  this  way. 

26.950.  (Mr.  Meadoivs  Wliite.)  In  all  these  cases  where 
the  scrapings  were  taken,  does  that  mean  that  the 
lymph  was  scraped  out  ? — Yes. 

26.951.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
it  was  interstitial  lymph  rather  than  vesicular  ? — Yes, 
there  was  no  vesicle. 

26.952.  (Chairman.)  But  the  pressure  made  the  lymph 
exude  ? — Yes. 

26.953.  Without  taking  any  of  the  material  of  the 
skin  ? — Yes.  EYom  this  child,  a  scab  that  had  fallen 
off  from  one  of  its  vesicles  was  obtained,  and  that  scab 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  insertion  into  a  calf, 
that  is  to  say,  for  retro-vaccination  on  a  further  calf 
No.  16.  On  July  the  14th  that  scab  was  obtained  from 
that  infant's  arm,  and  was  inserted  into  65  cutaneous 
insertions  in  the  calf,  and  it  took  in  32  of  them. 

26.954.  You  regard  the  vesicles  formed  upon  the  arm 
of  that  child  as  typical  vaccinia  ? — Yes,  I  regard  them 
as  typical  vaccinia  ?  They  were  inspected  byjDr.  Thorne 
and  Mr.  Power  ;  I  forget  now  what  other  gentlemen  saw 
them,  and  they  all  said  at  once  it  was  typical  vaccinia. 

26.955.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  many  gentlemen 
were  there  ? — Pive. 

26.956.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  the  results  that  you  got 
in  the  calf  be  typical  cow-pox  ? — The  results  on  calf 
16,  do  you  mean  ? 

26.957.  On  any  of  the  calves  that  you  mentioned  ? — 
On  none,  except  calf  No.  16. 

26.958.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Was  there  any 
general  eruption  on  this  child  ? — No  :  the  child  was  kept 
under  observation. 

26.959.  Was  it  perfectly  free  ? — Yes.  I  may  mention 
one  curious  thing ;  the  mother  of  the  child  said  that 
though  she  comes  every  year  to  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 
with  a  new  baby,  this  child  had  the  finest  arm  amongst 
the  lot ;  there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  any  ab- 
normal condition.  It  was  from  this  infant,  that  a  scab 
taken  from  one  of  its  vesicles  was  used,  as  I  said  just 
now,  on  July  the  14th  for  inoculation  of  calf  No.  16, 
in  65  insertions,  32  of  which  insertions  took. 

26.960.  Those  were  typical  vaccinia  ? — Yes,  that  is  to 
say,  typical  vaccinia  as  regards  the  areola,  as  regards 
the  umbilication,  and  as  regards  the  vesicle;  but  I 
found  that  several  of  these  insertions  did  not  develop 
all  through  the  line  of  incision,  but  at  two  or  three 
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Mr.  points  only.    Sometimes  when  yon  use  a  scab  from 

E.  E.  Klein,  an  infant's  arm  and  transfer  it  to  a  calf,  you  do  not  get 
M.D.,F.B.S.    in  all  the  incisions  of  the  latter,  the  same  complete 

  development  of  vesicles  as  you  get  in  the  typical  pro- 

22  Mar.  1893.    cess  ;  you  find  along  the  incisions  at  two  or  three  points 
-    ■  only  separate  vesicles,  round  vesicles  ;  a  result  consistent 

with  insufficient  amount  of  active  material  inserted  into 
the  incisions. 

26.961.  You  got  the  same  results  that  you  ordinarily 
get  when  you  re- vaccinate  with  scabs? — Yes.  Then 
from  calf  No.  16  two  calves  were  inoculated  on  J uly  the 
20th  ;  on  July  the  25th  all  insertions  in  them  had  de- 
veloped into  typical  vaccinia.  This  is  a  photograph 
of  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  particular  calf  was 
rather  restive,  and  the  photograph  does  not  come  out 
so  pronounced  as  in  the  other  case  on  the  fifth  day. 
Lymph  from  calf  No.  16,  taken  from  insertions  which 
were  typical  vaccinia,  was  also  used  for  insertion  in 
two  infants,  and  here  is  a  photograph  of  one  on  the 
eighth  day— typical  vaccinia.  Both  children  were  kept 
under  observation  until  the  whole  process  had  gone, 
and  there  was  no  difference  whatever  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  typical  vaccinia. 

26.962.  {Chairman.)  And  still  no  symptom  of  general 
eruption  ? — No,  not  in  any  one  of  these. 

26.963.  Does  that  include  the  whole  of  your  experi- 
ments ? — It  includes  the  whole  of  my  experiments. 

26.964.  And  the  general  summary  of  them  would  be 
what  ? — The  general  summary  would  be  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  do  not  require  at 
once  a  vesicle  to  raise  in  the  calf  with  small-pox  lymph 
in  order  to  say  that  it  is,  or  it  is  not,  a  success.  Per- 
haps the  Commission  knows  that  in  1879  I  made  a  large 
number  of  experiments  on  milch  cows,  and  those  experi- 
ments were  done  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr. 
Seaton  and  Mr.  Ceely.  Dr.  Sanderson  came  occasion- 
ally, but  they  were  chiefly  at  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Seaton,  who  was  then  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  Mr.  Ceely.  A  large  number  of 
animals  were  experimented  on,  I  think,  in  all  32  or  33 
milch  cows,  and  the  experiments  were  practically  a 
failure.  Mr.  Ceely  insisted  that  you  must  raise  a 
vesicle ;  that  unless  you  can  raise  a  vesicle  you  cannot 
proceed  further,  though  I  several  times  expressed  the 
opinion  both  to  Dr.  Seaton  and  to  Mr.  Ceely  that  I 
saw  in  some  of  those  incisions  indications  that  some- 
thing had  taken.  They  were  not  done  in  linear  inci- 
sions but  done  in  complicated  incisions ;  that  is  to 
say,  several  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  on  one  particular 
part  of  the  skin.  And  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  on 
the  fifth  and  sixth  days  the  insertion  was  raised  and  red, 
and  I  several  times  suggested  to  them  that  some  of 
these  insertions  looked  to  me  as  if  something  had 
taken.  I  several  times  suggested  to  Dr.  Seaton  and 
Mr.  Ceely  that  we  should  proceed  to  transmit  matter 
from  these  insertions  to  fresh  animals ;  but  both 
Dr.  Seaton  and  Mr.  Ceely  were  very  strong  in  their 
opinion  against  this.  They  said  that  just  as  Mr.  Ceely 
raised  the  vesicle  in  two  separate  instances  on  heifers, 
so  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  do  the  same  thing  again  ; 
and  that  the  lymph  of  these  insertions  that  were  not 
vesicular,  should  not  be  used  for  further  experiment. 

26.965.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  those  which  Mr. 
Ceely  regarded  as  failures  might  really  have  been  sue' 
cesses  ? — I  think  so. 

26.966.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  And  that  was  con- 
firmed by  your  after-experience  in  this  matter  ? — Yes. 

26.967.  (Chairman.)  Was  it  not  the  same  with  Mr. 
Badcock? — I  have  never  seen  a  written  account  of  Mr. 
Badcock's  experiments. 

26,963.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  These  were  all  cows? 
—Yes,  in  1879. 

26.969.  But  these  later  experiments  were  on  calves  ? 
—Yes. 

26.970.  (Chairman.)  The  first  were  all  with  cows  ? — 
Yes. 

26.971.  May  we  believe  that  it  was  because  he  ex- 
perimented on  cows  that  Chauvau's  experiments  com- 
monly, as  he  believed,  failed  P — I  should  not  like  to 
say  so.  Certainly,  it  looks  as  if  you  require  for  getting 
success  a  calf  in  preference.  All  the  experiments  that 
were  done  that  were  successful  were  done  oil  calves. 

26.972.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  do  you 
mean  by  a  calf.  Up  to  what  age  ?-  -I  should  say  about 
four  or  five  months,  or  at  latest  six  or  eight  months. 


26.973.  Badcock  got  success  on  cows  ? — Yes. 

26.974.  But  in  your  own  experiments  the  oldest  calf 
on  which  you  operated  was  what  ? — About  6-8  months,  I 
should  say  ;  perhaps  a  little  less. 

26.975.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  the  former  oases, 
where  you  thought  the  punctures  might  have  taken, 
were  the  appearances  the  same  as  in  the  last  series  P— 
So  far  as  I  remember  they  were  very  much  the  same, 
namely,  the  skin  was  infiltrated,  was  raised,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  areola,  and  I  considered  at 
that  time  that  that  was  a  sign  of  its  having  taken.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  time  when  the  other  insertions  had 
died  off  already,  say  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  day. 

26.976.  Some  had  died  off  and  some  presented  this 
appearance  ? — Yes. 

26.977.  As  a  symptom  of  taking  ? — Yes,  there  was 
certainly  n  difference  between  some  insertions  and 
others. 

26.978.  (Chairman.)  May  we  then  take  it  as  your 
general  opinion  that  by  this  process  of  transference  of 
the  variola  of  a  calf  variola  may  become  that  which  is 
called  vaccinia  P — That,  I  should  say,  would  be  a  con- 
clusion that  one  is  justified  in  arriving  at  from  these 
experiments. 

26.979.  Were  any  children  in  this  second  set  of  ex- 
periments tested  by  re-vaccination  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

26.980.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  someone  might  say  that  these  experiments  would 
have  been  more  conclusive  if  those  children  had  been 
tested  by  re-vaccination  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  persuade  mothers  that  they  should 
bring  their  infants  to  the  station  so  soon  after  they  are 
vaccinated — they  are  not  very  fond  of  doing  that. 

26.981.  That  was  the  difficulty,  was  it  P — That  was  a 
great  difficulty. 

26.982.  Does  the  absence  of  that  experiment  leave 
any  doubt  on  your  mind? — The  appearances  were  so 
uniform,  and  so  identical  with  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  typical  vaccinia,  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  whatever,  nor  had  the  others  any  doubt 
that  it  was  vaccinia. 

26.983.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  this  stock  of  lynvph  been 
kept  up  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

26.984.  How  many  children  in  all  were  operated  upon 
with  it  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  five  or 
six.  Only  one  child  was  done  from  calf  No.  8 ;  two 
children  were  done  from  calf  No.  16,  thaL  is,  after  retro- 
vaccination,  and  I  think  there  were  also  one  or  two 
done  from  one  of  these  later  children. 

26.985.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  first  children  had 
typical  vaccinia  ? — Yes ;  these  children  on  my  list  here 
were  all  kept  under  observation  till  the  whole  eruption 
had  disappeared,  and  there  was  at  no  time  any  abnor- 
mality from  the  usual  course  of  vaccinia. 

26.986.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Of  course  you  are 
acquainted  with  Chauvau's  experiments  P  —  Yes. 

26.987.  His  agree  with  yours  at  the  commencement, 
inasmuch  as  he  only  obtained  what  he  calls  the  papule 
which  you  speak  of  as  the  incision  being  raised  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  that  would  coincide. 

26.988.  Absolutely,  so  far,  your  results  agree  ?— 
Yes. 

26.989.  But  your  results  disagree  with  his  inasmuch 
as  he  found  after  a  second  or  third  remove  that  the 
effect  disappeared?— Yes. 

26.990.  You  apparently  (I  do  not  know  whether  i 
correctly  followed  you)  found  that  the  effect  increased, 
although  it  did  not  reach  the  actual  vesicular  stage ; 
that  was  the  impression  you  left  upon  my  mind? — 
Yes ;  that  there  was  some  increase. 

26.991.  May  we  say  that  in  calf  No.  6  the  effect  was 
greater  than  in  calf  No.  2? — I  think  that  was  so;  be- 
cause you  may  notice,  for  instance,  in  calf  6  all  inser- 
tions were  raised  and  red ;  whereas  in  calf  No.  4  only 
four  of  the  insertions  were  raised  and  red. 

26.992.  But  that  would  not  be  so  important,  would 
it,  as  the  actual  development  of  each  insertion  ? — I 
should  say  there  was  a  slight  increase,  though  I  should 
not  like  to  insist  very  much  on  that. 

26.993.  Was  there  a  marked  increase  in  it  after  you 
transferred  your  calf  to  Lamb's  Conduit  Street? — Yes; 
there  Avas  something.  That  was  the  first  time  we  did 
it  on  the  scrotum. 
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26  994.  You  took  it,  I  suppose,  to  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street  in  order  that  further  experiments  might  be 
carried  on  on  children  ? — Yes. 

26  995.  [Mr'.  Bright)  Is  the  effect  different  when  the 
skiri'ls  of  a  different  thickness  H — The  general  experi- 
ence is  that  on  the  scrotum  the  result  is  always 
better. 

26,996.  I  suppose  that  is  because  the  skin  is  thinner  ? 

 No .  J  should  not  say  so.    The  epidermis  is  thicker 

there;  the  skin  itself  is  not  very  much  thinner,  the 
true  skin  I  mean ;  but  there  is  a  much  thicker  epi- 
ilrrmis  there. 

26,997-  The  epidermis,  I  suppose,  of  a  calf  is  thicker 
than'  that  of  a  human  being  P— Yes  ;  but  I  am  only 
telling  you  what  is  the  general  experience,  that  inser- 
tions on  the  scrotum  of  the  calf  always  yield  a  much 
bicrgcr  vesicle,  and  you  get  more  lymph  out  of  that  than 
from  an  ordinary  insertion  on  the  abdomen. 

126.998.  [Chairman.)  The  conclusion  then  is  totally 
contrary  to  what  has  been  by  some  believed,  namely, 
that  vaccinia  is  not  possible  except  on  the  cow  or 
heifer? — -I  think  it  does  look  so. 

•26,999.  [Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  the  calf  No.  8 
from  which  you  vaccinated  an  infant  the  effect  diediaway 
completely  ;  there  was  no  vesicle  at  the  time  you  vacci- 
nated, and  there  never  was  any? — There  never  was  any. 

27.000.  It  died  away  ?— Yes. 

27.001.  Can  you  form  any  idea  how  it  is  that  your 
results  differ  so  markedly  from  those  of  Chauvau 
which  were  carried  on  very  much  in  the  same  way  ? — I 
cannot. 

27.002.  [Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  put  forward  as  an  esta- 
blished conclusion,  or  only  as  a  sort  of  working  hypo- 
thesis, the  conversion  of  small-pox  lymph  into  vaccine 
lymph? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
question. 

27.003.  In  your  evidence  here  are  you  giving  it  as  a 
fact  established  by  your  researches  that  small-pox 
lynqjh  can  be  converted  into  vaccine  lymph  ? — I  can 
only  speak  of  my  own  observations.  I  cannot  speak  of 
anything  more,  but  I  am  giving  you  certain  observa- 
tions which  I  have  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  I  have  arrived  at  from  those  observations, 
namely,  that  in  this  instance  there  certainly  was  some- 
thing which  is  a.  change  of  variola  into  vaccinia. 
Whether  you  would  care  to  use  it  as  a  working  hypo- 
thesis or  as  starting  for  further  practical  work  I  do  not 

say.     ;'.    ^     :  -• 

27.004.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  ask  you  whether 
you  bring  it  here  only  as  a  working  hypothesis  ;  I 
mean  that  you  think  it  requires  further  examination 
arid  research  before  coming  to  any  more  decided  con- 
clusion ? — Of  course,  it  can  be  said  against  this  that 
tmless  an  observation  is  several  times  repeated  and  con- 
firmed it  has  not  got  that  absolute  value  that  an  obser- 
vation has  that  is  repeated  easily  and  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale.  But  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  in  this  instance  variola  has 
been  changed  into  something  which  we  cannot  distin- 
guish from  vaccinia. 

27.005.  [Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Is  there  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  upon  that  point  ? — No  doubt  whatever. 

27.006.  [Chairman.)  And  your  observations  confirm 
other  observations' that  have  been  made  and  have  attained 
the  same  positive  results  P — Yes. 

27.007.  And  you  think  that  the  negative  results  may 
be  explained  without  affecting  the  certainty  of  the 
positive  ones  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  the  negative 
results  are  just  in  the  unfortunate  position  that  you 
cannot  do  anything  with  them.  • 

27.008.  [Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Chauvau's  results 
are  not  wholly  negative,  are  they  ? — No. 

27.009.  He  carried  on  actual  variola  through  more 
than  two  removes? — Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

27.010.  [Chairman.)  But  is  it  not  supposed  that  the 
variolous  matter  that  he  obtained  from  the  papula  may 
have  been  some  of  that  which  was  accidently  left  on  the 
udder  of  the  cow  ? — That  is  given  as  an  explanation. 

27.011.  [Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  when  he  vario- 
lated the  cow  that  had  been  previously  vaccinated  he 
did  not  get  those  papules,  nor  could  he  from  the  place 
of  inoculation  obtain  material  which  would  give  him 
that  effect  when  introduced  into  another  cow  ? — I  re- 
member at  the  time  I  read  Chauvau's  paper  it  seemed 
to  me  (it  was  long  after  my  own  failures)  that  it  was  a 


pity  that  he  did  not  carry  on  the  experiments  a  little  Mr. 
further,  and  carry  h/on  on  calves  and  by  some  further    E.  F.  Klein, 
test.  M.D.,  l\R.S. 

27,012.  He  did  use  calves  ?— Yes,  he  used  some ;  I  do   

not  know  exactly  in  those  particular  experiments  18V3. 
whether  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  cows. 

27,013-4.  No,  he  used  all  ages. 

[Sir  William  Savory.)  Taking  these  children  which 
were  vaccinated  from  your  calves,  would  you  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  them  as  sources  of  lymph  for  any 
other  children  that  z'equired  vaccination — I  should 
not  have  had  the  slightest  hesitation  to  have  had  my 
own  child  vaccinated  ;  and  if  I  had  had  a  child  at  that 
time  ready  for  vaccination  I  should  have  had  it  so 
vaccinated. 

27.015.  [Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  feel  perfectly 
convinced  that  there  was  no  contamination  of  vaccinia, 
in  spite  of  its  abundance  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  ? — 
You  can  rely  upon  it  that  everything  was  done  so  that 
every  possibility  of  error  was  excluded.  I  would  not 
let  the  lancet  go  out  of  my  hand.  1  disinfected  it  in 
the  flame  myself;  I  disinfected  in  the  flame  the  forceps 
myself;  I  did  the  whole  process  myself.  I  stood  by  the 
side  of  Dr.  Cory  and  made  him  go  and  wash  his  hands 
before  he  took  the  lancet.  I  put  the  lancet  into  his 
hand  and  there  before  me  he  performed  the  vaccination. 

27.016.  The  calf  was  placed  on  the  calf  table  I  take 
it  ? — It  was  placed  on  a  separate  table,  and  I  took  the 
particular  precaution  to  have  that  table  well  cleaned. 
The  calf  was  kept  in  a  separate  stable,  and  the  man  was 
instructed  not  to  go  between  one  calf  and  another.  I 
took  every  precaution  that  one  could  take,  knowing 
the  importance  of  these  experiments.  I  cannot  gua- 
rantee, of  course,  that  vaccine  matter  does  not  float 
about  in  the  air. 

27.017.  Is  it  not  a  little  suggestive  that  your  effect 
began  to  be  increased  when  you  arrived  at  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street  ? — There  was  already  an  effect  as  I  said 
in  calf  6. 

27.018.  You  feel  quite  sure  of  that  in  calf  6  ? — I  think 
so..s:..  .<..,: 

27.019.  [Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  took  the  calf  to 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street  because  you  thought  it  was  in  a 
favourable  condition  ? — No,  not  for  that.  I  took  it  for 
the  reason  that  I  wanted  Dr.  Cory  to  see  what  was  the 
result  in  a  calf  done  there,  so  that  he  might  feel  sure 
and  know  precisely  what  he  was  going  to  do  afterwards. 
That  calf  8  was  the  one  from  which  he  took  the  lymph, 
and  in  that  calf  8  there  was  certainly  no  vesicle.  If  in 
that  calf  suddenly  a  vesicle  had  appeared,  then  I  should 
have  been  perhaps  more  inclined  to  think  that  some- 
thing abnormal  had  occurred. 

27.020.  [Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  nowhere  in 
this  series  of  observation^  have  you  seen  any  secondary 
vesicles  such  as  those  that  were  met  with  by  Dr.  Simp- 
son and  Dr.  Hime  ? — There  was  in  one  of  these  calves 
later  on. 

27.021 .  Which  was  that  ?— Calf  4  ;  that  was  several 
days  after  the  first  eruption  had  passed  off ;  that  was 
in  the  groin  and  skin  of  the  abdomen.  I  think  the  man 
who  had  shaved  the  calf  had  not  taken  the  usual  care, 
and  owing  to  the  scraping  of  the  skin  there  appeared 
three  or  four  minute  pustules  filled  with  pus. 

27.022.  Not  even  vesicles  ? — No,  only  such  as  you 
find  ocurring  when  a  calf  is  not  carefully  shaved  on  the 
skin,  but  nothing  more. 

27.023.  Nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  the  vesicles 
met  with  by  Dr.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Hime  ? — No. 

27.024.  And,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  King  too  ?— I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  Dr.  King's  work,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  he  also  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 

27.025.  That  is  a  feature  both  in  Simpson's  results 
(obscure  as  they  are)  and  it  specially  comes  out  in 
Hime's  results,  that  the  vaccinia  rriakes  its  appearance 
not  at  the  seat  of  the  incision  ? — That  is  not  in  Simp- 
son's. 

27.026.  It  is  a  little  obscure,  is  it  not  ? — He  gives  you 
a  drawing  of  one  insertion  that  had  the  appearance  of  a 
vesicle. 

27.027.  But  in  Hime's  it  was  so?— Yes. 

27.028.  [Br.  Collins.)  I  understood  }'ou  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman  that  you  considered  your  expe- 
riments confirmed  some  by  previous  observers.  May  I 
ask  whose  experiments  you  had  in  your  mind  at  the 
time  ? — I  had  in  mind  at  the  time  some  of  Voigt's  and 
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Mr.  Fisher's  experiments.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  Fisher 
E.  E.  KLin,  himself  did  not  raise  a  vesicle  at  once  ;  he  went  on  ob- 
M.D.,  F.R*S.    taining  the  lymph  from  the  insertions  and  transferring 

  it  to  another  calf,  and  either  in  that  calf  or  in  the  calf 

22  Mar.  1893.  ajter  tna^  he  raised  something  like  a  vesicle.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  the  point.  I  have  none  of  Fisher's 
papers,  but  that  was  the  general  conclusion  I  arrived  at 
that  he  did  not  get  vesicles  in  the  first  instance. 

27.029.  "Would  you  hold  that  your  experience  con- 
firms that  of  Ceely  p— Well,  Ceely's  experiments  were 
done  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  You  remember  he 
raised  vesicles  in  a  heifer  which  was  vaccinated  at  the 
same  time. 

27.030.  Have  you  suggested  as  an  explanation  of  his 
experiments  that  he  mixed  up  the  lancets  ? — I  should 
not  undertake  to  do  that. 

27.031.  Have  you  never  made  that  suggestion? — I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  May  I  ask  what  makes  you  ask 
me  that  question  ? 

27.032.  I  remember  a  conversation  with  you  on  the 
subject  in  which  I  understood  that  that  was  the  ex- 
planation ?  —  I  said  that  was  the  explanation  given  by 
others.  That  was  a  suggestion  made  by  others,  but  not 
by  me. 

27.033.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  was  the  ex- 
planation suggested  by  Chauvau  ? — I  daresay  Ohauvau 
did  suggest  it,  but  that  I  have  made  that  suggestion 
directly  as  coming  from  me  I  am  not  aware. 

27.034.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Was  it  a  cow  and  not 
a  calf  ? — A  heifer. 

27.035.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  hold  that  your  experi- 
ments confirm  those  of  Ceely  ? — They  confirm  them  in 
so  far  as  in  both  instances  variola  was  changed  in  the 
bovine  animal  into  something  that  was  vaccinia. 

27.036.  Do  you  hold  that  cow-pox  is  small-pox  of  the 
cow  ? — That  cow-pox  is  the  disease  in  the  cow  which 
corresponds  to  small-pox  in  man. 

27.037.  You  hold  that  ?— Yes. 

27.038.  What  other  viruses  besides  that  of  variola 
have  you  experimented  with  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
vesicle  like  the  vaccine  vesicle.  What  other  viruses 
have  you  inoculated  on  bovines  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vaccine  vesicle  could  be  produced  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  anyone  having  made  any  experiment  with  the  view 
to  raise  the  vaccine  vesicle. 

27.039.  Would  you  hold  that  your  experiments  con- 
flict with  those  of  Chauvau,  published  in  1865  ? — That 
is  to  say  that  Chauvau  did  not  raise  anything  in  a  calf 
or  in  a  cow  which  when  transmitted  to  the  human 
would  raise  a  vaccine  vesicle. 

27.040.  Was  not  there  something  further;  did  not 
the  inoculation  of  what  he  obtained  from  the  calf  or  the 
cow  in  an  infant  produce  small-pox  in  the  infant  and 
an  epidemic  in  the  ward  P — That  was  the  case. 

27.041.  In  that  point  then  your  experiences  do  con. 
flict  with  Chanvau's  ? — They  do. 

27.042.  (Chairman.)  Has  anybody  else  ever  obtained 
small -pox  in  a  child  from  the  material  variolated  in  a 
cow? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  except  that  case  of 
Chauvau's. 

27.043.  And  that  is  one  out  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments  by  himself  and  many  others  P — Yes. 

27.044.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  calf  from  which  you  inocu- 
lated the  infant  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  or  from 
which  it  was  inoculated  I  understand  had  not  a  vesi- 
cular appearance  P — Tljat  is  calf  ]STo.  8.  Yes. 

27.045.  But  the  result  upon  the  child's  arm  was  as 
you  describe  it  typical  vaccine  ? — Yes. 

27.046.  So  that  apparently  a  typically  vaccine  result 
may  be  obtained  upon  a  child's  arm  from  something 
which  is  not  typically  vaccine  in  a  calf  P — Yes  ;  in  this 
case-  You  can  see  that  also  in  another  way.  For 
instance,  you  get  sometimes  a  similar  result  by  taking 
lymph  from  the  cow  direct,  that  is  from  casual  cow-pox. 
If  you  take  lymph  from  such  a  pock  and  put  it  in  a 
calf,  you  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  a  vesicle  ;  you  may 
in  some  cases,  but  I  have  seen  myself  a  good  many 
cases  where  you  do  not  produce  a  vesicle.  If  you  were 
to  go  on  transferring  it  from  that  calf  to  other  calves 
you  would  produce  vesicles  which  you  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  typical  vesicles.  To  my  mind  this  is 
nothing  very  different  from  the  result  which  I  have 
described  to  you  of  directly  transferring  lymph  from 
human  small-pox  to  the  calf, 


27.047.  (Chairman.)  And  there  you  would  not  pro- 
duce  general  eruption  P — No,  not  as  a  rule. 

27.048.  You  produce  eruptions  like  those  produced 
by  variolation  ? — That  is  not  unusual.  You  do  produce 
eruptions  in  some  calves,  but  nothing  like  a  distinct 
vesicle. 

27.049.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  get  simply 
a  papule  or  thickening  around  the  incision  ? — Yes. 

27.050.  And  if  you  took  the  serum  from  that  what 
would  be  the  result  ? — In  the  next  calf  you  would  pro- 
duce vesicles. 

27.051.  (Chairman.)  It  would  produce  a  similar  result 
to  that  which  you  obtained  from  variola  of  the  cow  ? — 
Yes. 

27.052.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Have  you  often 
had  that  result  ? — I  have  in  several  instances.  In  the 
"  Gloucestershire  disease  "  I  remember  distinctly  that  I 
used  scabs  and  lymph  from  an  eruption  on  the  teat  of  a 
cow  with  which  I  inoculated  calves,  and  in  several  in- 
stances it  was,  as  regards  the  formation  of  vesicles,  a 
failure. 

27.053.  But  from  that  failure  so  far  as  vesicles  are 
concerned  you  obtained  efficient  material  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

27.054.  (Chairman.)  By  the  same  means  of  making 
the  serum  exude,  and  using  it  P — Yes. 

27.055.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  rightly  understand  from 
you  that  it  is  the  common  experience  that  when  you 
inoculate  lymph  from  casual  cow-pox  on  a  calf  you  do 
not  get  a  vesicular  result  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is  the  com- 
mon experience  ;  I  say  it  does  occur. 

27.056.  Will  you  say  whether  it  is  frequent  or  not  ? — 
I  should  say  it  is  nearly  as  frequent  as  raising  a 
vesicle. 

27.057.  It  is  as  common  then  to  get  a  papular  result 
as  a  vesicular  result  ? — Yes. 

27.058.  How  many  times  have  you  made  the  experi- 
ment ? — I  have  made  a  good  many  experiments  of  that 
kind,  and  the  conclusion  that  I  have  formed  is  that 
in  using  material  directly  from  the  eruption  of  the  cow 
in  the  case  of  casual  cow-pox,  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  you  find  no  vesicle  formed  in  the  first  calf. 

27.059.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  That  papular  result  is 
not  so  characteristic  as  the  vesicle  P — ~No. 

27.060.  Is  it  characteristic  enough  to  enable  you  to 
recognise  it  as  the  result  of  small-pox  inoculation  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  that,  unless  I  tested  it 
again  on  the  calf. 

27.061.  (Prof  essor  Michael  Foster.)  You  only  recognise 
it  to  be  vaccinia  by  the  results  of  your  subsequent 
inoculation  p— Yes. 

27.062.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  have  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  eruptive  diseases  of  the  udder  and  teats  ? — 
Yes. 

27.063.  (Chairman.)  You  propose,  I  think,  to  put 
before  the  Commission  some  of  the  facts  that  you  have 
derived  from  that  source  ? — Yes.  In  this  respect  I 
should  like  to  say  that  in  judging  of  the  eruptive  dis- 
eases of  the  cow,  it  is  necessary  to  judge  of  them  not 
merely  by  the  anatomical  fact  that  there  is  an  eruption 
on  the  teat  or  udder  which  is  covered  by  a  scab,  but 
that  there  are  a  great  many  other  points  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  easiest  and 
simplest  thing  to  assume  (as  is  done  by  a  great  many), 
that  all  these  eruptions,  if  they  can  be  proved  con- 
tagious, are  cow-pox ;  that  would  dispose  at  once  of  a 
variety  of  things  and  make  the  matter  simpler.  But  I 
doubt  whether  such  a  conclusion  would  be  correct.  If 
you  inquired  into  these  several  outbreaks  of  eruptive 
diseases  of  the  cow  you  would  find  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  them  on  the  human  being  and  the  calf  are 
different ;  and  from  the  several  eruptions  of  the  cow 
that  I  have  investigated,  I  have  for  some  time  formula- 
ted in  my  own  mind  this  difference :  that  supposing 
they  are  contagious,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  that  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  spreading  from  cow  to  cow 
either  by  the  milker's  hand  or  otherwise,  I  formed  the 
conclusion  in  my  mind  that  they  can  be  at  once  grouped 
into  two  definite  groups,  one  set  which  is  communicable 
to  the  milker's  hand,  and  the  other  which  is  not.  I 
have  had  several  such  observations  where  there  was 
a  marked  contagiousness  of  the  eruption  to  the  milker's 
hand,  and  others  again  where  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind,  although  other  conditions  were  the  same ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  regards  the  number  of  milkers  and  the 
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conditions  prevailing  in  the  dairy,  and  the  way  the 
cows  are  kept  in  batches  for  each  milker.  But  in  these 
cases  there  was  no  such  communication  of  the  disease 
from  the  teat  and  udder  of  the  cow  to  the  milker's 
hand. 

27.064.  In  those  cases  would  they  nevertheless  be 
communicable  from  cow  to  cow  P — Yes.  Besides  these 
two  sets  there  are  other  cases  in  which  it  at  first  sight 
seemed  as  if,  within  the  limit?  of  the  same  herd,  either 
of  these  characters  could  be  established,  and  I  will  give 
you  such  an  instance  first.  There  occurred  in  Glasgow, 
last  year,  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  which  was  traced 
to  infected  milk,  which  was  derived  from  two  separate 
establishments  in  Renfrewshire  belonging  to  the  same 
farm  ;  and  in  both  these  establishments  there  occurred 
an  eruptive  disease  on  the  teats  and  udder  of  the  cows. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  animals  had  been  always 
kept  separated  in  these  two  establishments,  or  whether 
some  animals  from  one  establishment  were  now  and 
again  shifted  into  the  other.  Material  was  sent  to  me 
from  these  eruptions  of  the  cows  ;  the  samples  were  not 
sent  to  me  separate,  and  I  used  them  as  they  were  sent. 
I  made  experiments  with  these  materials,  and  the  result 
was  certainly  very  striking,  namely,  that  by  inoculating 
this  material  into  calves,  I  could  after  the  first  trans- 
mission separate  that  material  into  two  distinct  and 
definite  viruses  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  could  by  further  trans- 
ference into  separate  sets  of  calves  get  results  which 
were  totally  different  from  one  another  ;  one  set  being 
typical  vaccinia  and  the  other  not.  That  was  carried 
on  through  several  generations,  and  in  all  these  seve- 
ral generations  the  result  was  always  the  same ;  one 
disease  being  typical  vaccinia,  and  in  the  other  disease 
there  was  never  any  vesicle.  And  what  is  more,  the 
first  set  of  calves  that  showed  the  typical  vaccine 
vesicle  were  afterwards  submitted  to  a  second  vaccina- 
tion with  current  lymph  from  the  vaccination  establish- 
ment, and  they  failed  to  take;  whereas  in  the  other 
set  of  calves,  after  several  generations,  where  the 
eruption  wa3  very  marked  and  distinct,  and  ran  a  very 
marked  course  different  from  vaccinia,  all  of  them  after 
the  disease  was  over  and  the  eruption  had  healed 
tip,  were  subjected  to  a  similar  proceeding,  and 
they  all  took  vaccinia.  So  you  see  that  in  this 
establishment  there  were  two  diseases  mixed  up. 
And  further,  some  of  the  milkers  got  the  eruption 
there  and  others  did  not.  Accordingly,  you  have  in 
this  instance  a  clear  case  of  two  infections  going  on 
at  the  same  farm  at  the  same  place  which  apparently 
in  the  cow  manifested  themselves  in  similar  appear- 
ances, namely,  an  eruption  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  scabs  and  crusts  on  the  teats  and  udder ;  yet  by 
experiment  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  two  definite 
and  distinct  eruptive  diseases ;  at  any  rate  one  would 
conclude  so  from  these  experiments.  But  there  are 
other  cases  where  the  eruption  in  the  several  outbreaks 
of  eruptive  diseases  were  either  of  one  kind  or  of  another 
kind,  not  necessarily  of  a  vaccine  nature. 

27.065.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  this  disease  give  scarlatina 
to  human  beings  ? — The  milk  was  traced  to  have  pro- 
duced scarlet  fever ;  that  is  shown  in  the  "  Report  on 
"  an  Outbreak  of  Scarlet  Fever  in  Glasgow "  by  Dr. 
Russell  and  Dr.  Chalmers. 

27.066.  Are  you  able  to  identify  this  disease  with 
what  was  known  as  the  Hendon  disease  ? — As  regards 
the  one  that  was  not  vaccinia  the  result  in  the  calf  was 
very  much  the  same  as  the  result  in  the  Hendon  disease, 
and  the  Camberwell  outbreak  was  very  similar  to  the 
Hendon  outbreak. 

27.067.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  Glasgow  di- 
sease which  you  mention  was  a  mixture  of  cow-scarlatina 
and  cow-small-pox  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  the  maladies 
were  present. 

27.068.  {Chairman.)  Cow-small-pox  ? — Cow-pox. 

27.069.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  did  not  see  the 
cows,  did  you  ? — I  did  not.  So  far  as  regards  the  gene- 
ral grouping  of  these  eruptive  diseases,  one  is  communi- 
cable to  the  milker's  hands,  and  the  other  is  not. 

27.070.  Was  the  milk  sent  to  you  in  more  than  one 
specimen  ? — Not  the  milk  ;  scabs  were  sent  to  me. 

"27,071.  When  they  were  sent  from  the  cows  were 
they  kept  distinct  ? — There  was  a  small  jnll-box  which 
contained  several  scabs  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  where 
the  scabs  came  from  ;  I  was  asked  to  test  the  scabs  by 
inoculation. 

27,072.  That  is  all  you  know  about  the  source  of  the 
scabs  ? — Yes. 
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27.073.  (Chairman.)  And  there  was  no  distinction  Mr. 
between  the  two  eruptions  at  Glasgow  P — No,  there  was  E.  E.  KUin, 
no  distinction.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

27.074.  It  was  not  supposed  there  that  the  cows  were  ,  

suffering  from  two  distinct  diseases  p — No.  22      r-  ia93< 

27.075.  It  required  the  test  of  experiment  in  fact  to 
discern  that  p — That  was  the  -only  way  I  should  say  in 
which  it  could  be  tested. 

27.076.  (Prof  essor  Michael  Foster .)  You  were  told  that 
the  scabs  came  in  both  these  instances  from  the  farm  ? 
—Yes. 

27.077.  (Dr.  Collins.)  From  the  same  cow  ? — No,  no 
from  the  same  cow. 

27.078.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  two 
viruses  resided  in  the  same  vesicle  ? — I  could  not  say. 

27.079.  Did  you  separate  the  two  organisms  p — No,  I 
did  not  investigate  that  except  in  one,  namely :  the 
first  lymph  that  was  sent  to  me  in  a  tube  was  clear 
lymph,  and  that  clear  lymph  I  used  for  cultivation. 
That  clear  lymph  was  also  used  for  a  calf,  and  the  calf 
failed ;  I  used  it  only  on  one  calf  because  there  was  not 
much  lymph  in  the  tube.  In  the  part  of  the  lymph 
that  I  used  for  cultivation,  I  isolated  in  large  abundance 
streptococci  which  had  the  same  character  of  coagulat- 
ing milk  and  in  cultivation  as  the  streptococcus  of 
scarlet  fever  ;  not  like  the  streptococci  pyogenes  ;  they 
do  not  do  this. 

27.080.  Might  we  take  it  that  that  was  the  strepto- 
coccus scarlatinas  that  you  have  described  P — Yes. 

27.081.  What  was  the  result  on  the  calf? — I  did  only 
one  calf  with  the  tube  lymph,  and  that  failed. 

27.082.  What  does  the  evidence  of  there  being  cow- 
pox  in  that  outbreak  rest  upon  P — It  rests,  first  of  all, 
upon  this :  that  some  of  the  milkers  had  the  infection 
on  their  hands,  which  developed  into  what  is  commonly 
called  the  milker's  vaccine  vesicle  ;  then  it  rests  upoii 
the  experiments  I  made  upon  the  calf,  in  which  I  suc- 
ceded  in  separating  these  two  diseases. 

27.083.  What  did  you  inoculate  the  calf  with  P— If  I 
may  describe  to  you  the  details  of  the  experiment  you 
will  see  it  at  once. 

27.084.  (Professor  Michael    Foster)   You   had  two 
sources — clear  lymph  and  scabs  ? — Yes. 

27.085.  The   clear  lymph   gave   you  streptococcus 
scarlatinas  ? — Yes. 

27.086.  Your  scab  inoculation  gave  you  two  diseases  ? 
—Yes. 

27.087.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Will  you  describe  the  method  of 
your  inoculation  ? — Calf  No.  2  was  inoculated  on  Septem- 
ber the  9th  with  scabs  which  had  been  rubbed  up  in  sterile 
salt  solution,  and  30  cutaneous  incisions  were  made.  On 
the  12th  of  September  the  first  signs  appeared  that  the 
inoculation  had  taken,  all  the  incisions  being  raised 
and  surrounded  by  a  distinct  red  areola,  the  line  of 
incision  being  marked  as  a  thin  scab  ;  on  September 
the  15th  the  redness  and  swelling  were  more  pro- 
nounced, the  central  linear  scab  being  broader  than 
before.  Five  of  these  30  insertions  showed  at  one  spot 
either  at  one  end  or  in  the  middle  of  the  original  in- 
cision a  round  vesicle  much  resembling  a  vaccine 
vesicle.  Lymph  taken  from  one  of  these  spots  I  trans- 
ferred to  another  calf,  and  lymph  squeezed  out  of  an 
ordinary  red  and  raised  insertion  of  the  other  kind  I 
inoculated  into  another  calf.  The  calf  done  with  lymph 
taken  from  the  vesicle  developed  into  typical  vaccinia. 
The  calf  done  from  scraping  from  the  other  did  not 
develop  into  typical  vaccinia ;  it  developed  the  distinct 
process  of  a'  definite  disease,  namely,  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  day  the  incision  was  red  and  a  scab  was  formed 
and  became  thicker,  and  the  areola  became  redder  and 
broader.  From  each  one  of  these  calves  it  was  further 
transmitted  to  another  calf,  again  with  the  same  result ; 
and  so  into  a  further  calf.  Both  of  these  sets  of 
calves  were  afterwards  subjected  to  vaccination  with 
current  lymph,  but  only  one  set  took,  and  the  other  did 
not.  The  set  that  did  not  take  were  those  that  had 
developed  the  vaccine  vesicle. 

27.088.  Did  you  try  it  on  a  child's  arm  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

27.089.  (Chairman.)  With  your  first  insertion  you 
produced  two  diseases  ? — Yes,  what  I  took  to  be  two 
definite  and  distinct  appearances.  In  one  case  in  five 
insertions  there  was  a  distinct  vesicle,  and  the  rest 
of  the  30,  namely,  25,  ran  a  different  course ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  we  were 
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Mr.  dealing  here  with  two  different  things,  and  for  that 

E.  E.  Klein,  reason  I  transferred  the  lymph  separately  into  subse- 
M.D.,  F.B.S.  quent  calves. 

99  i^T1893       27,090.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  the  one  you  took  to  be  cow 

 aJ         '    scarlatina  was  not  vesicular  as  you  have  just  stated  ? — 

No. 

27.091.  Does  it  not  differ  from  the  Hendon  disease  in 
that  respect  F — In  the  Hendon  disease  there  was  not 
very  marked  vesiculation ;  there  was  slight  vesicu- 
lation. 

27.092.  "Was  not  there  stated  to  be  commtmication  to 
the  milker's  hand  in  the  Hendon  disease  ? — No,  that  was 
shown  to  be  a  mistake.  That  was  a  statement  made 
several  times  which  I  have  tried  my  best  to  correct. 
The  real  fact  was  that  Dr.  Cameron  had  heard  from  the 
foreman  of  that  farm  that  at  a  previous  outbreak  on 
that  farm  (some  years  previously  there  had  been  an  out- 
break) milkers  were  infected ;  but  during  that  Hendon 
outbreak  that  you  refer  to,  viz.,  in  1885  and  1886  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort — there  was  not  one  case,  not  one 
instance,  where  milkers'  hands  were  infected. 

27.093.  Does  not  Dr.  Cameron  state  at  page  107  of  the 
transactions  of  the  "  Epidemiological  Society  "  for  1885- 
86,  that  "  It  has  been  communicated  to  man  by  inocula- 
"  tion  with  virus  from  the  vesicles  on  the  teats  and  udder, 
"  and  seemingly,  it  is  communicable,  though  perhaps 
"  in  another  form,  through  the  medium  of  the  milk  "  ; 
and  then  in  a  foot-note  he  states  :  "  A  trustworthy  infor- 
"  mant  received  the  virus  of  this  disease  into  a  recent 
"  scratch  upon  his  forefinger  whilst  milking  a  diseased 
"  cow."  Have  you  read  his  paper  ? — Yes ;  does  he  refer 
to  this  particular  outbreak  ? 

27.094.  Don't  you  think  he  does  ?— It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  read  his  paper,  but  I  know  that  when  this  same 
point  was  afterwards  brought  up,  Dr.  Cameron  was 
asked  about  this  trustworthy  informant,  and  he  stated 
that  it  had  happened  at  a  previous  outbreak  and  not  in 
that  year. 

27.095.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  About  four  or  five  days 
"  after  inoculation  a  vesicle  or  small  blister  appeared 
"  on  the  finger.  This  became  broken,  and  several  others 
"  formed  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  whole  hand 
"  and  the  fingers  became  swollen  and  inflamed,  the  in- 
"  flammation  extending  in  broad  lines  as  far  as  the 
"  elbow.'*  May  I  take  it  that  to  your  knowledge  this 
particular  case  had  no  connexion  with  what  is  known 
as  the  Hendon  disease  ?— None  whatever  ;  I  am  quite 
clear  about  that. 

27.096.  Did  you  bring  the  Hendon  disease  under  the 
notice  of  the  international  Hygiene  Congress  in  1891  ? 
—1  did. 

27.097.  "Was  it  the  subject  of  a  discussion? — I  was 
sorry  that  I  could  not  stop  for  the  discussion  because  I 
had'an  engagement  in  Section  II.  of  the  Congress. 

27.098  Have  you  read  the  discussion  ? — Yes. 

27.099.  Did  any  of  the  speakers  confirm  your  view  of 
the  Hendon  disease  ? — No,  but  it  ought  to  be  stated  that 
most  of  the  speakers  had  on  former  occasions  opposed  it, 
thus  Professor  Crookshank,  who  never  saw  the  Hendon 
disease,  and  Professor  McFadyean,  who  likewise  never 
saw  it. 

27.100.  Did  Dr.  Ostertag  state  :  "  "With  regard  to  Dr. 
"  Klein's  experiments,  the  general  opinion  in  Germany 
"  was  that  Dr.  Klein  had  confounded  the  disease  in 
"  question  with  either  cow-pox  or  foot-and-mouth  di- 
"  sease  ?  " — If  I  had  been  there  I  should  have  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  that.  That  is  a  very  extraordinary 
statement  to  make,  because  in  the  first  place  that  was 
not  the  general  impression,  and  secondly  for  any  gentle- 
man in  Dr.  Ostertag's  position  to  say  that  I  could  have 
confused  it  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  when  there  had 
been  none  for  years  in  the  country ;  that  I  should  have 
got  hold  of  one  single  erratic  case  of  an  animal  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  when  the  Agricultural  Department 
did  not  know  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  in 
England,  is  too  absurd  to  take  into  consideration.  We 
all  know  very  well  when  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurs 
in  one  farm  what  it  does  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
And  as  to  the  statement  that  it  was  generally  believed 
in  Germany  that  is  most  decidedly  not  correct. 

27.101.  (Chairman.)  At  any  'rate  whatever  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  yon  hold  to  your  own  view  ? — I  do. 

27  102.  You  have  some  other  statements  I  think  that 
you  wish  to  make  ? — "What  I  have  hitherto  said  was  with 


reference  to  that  first  point  as  regards  the  communica- 
tion of  these  eruptive  diseases  to  the  milkers.  Now 
there  is  another  point,  and  it  is  this,  unless  the  erup- 
tion is  tested  by  experiment  on  calves  very  little 
could  be  said.  There  are  great  differences  between 
one  eruption  and  another  as  regards  the  course 
they  take  in  the  cow,  and  I  do  not  think  they  can 
be  used  for  any  diagnostic  purposes  in  a  general 
way.  No  doubt  in  one  case  the  eruption  is  a  little 
quicker  in  its  progress  than  another.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  Hendon  disease  the  eruption  was  quicker  in  its 
progress  than  for  instance  in  the  Wiltshire  disease  cjr  the 
Gloucestershire  disease  ;  but  as  I  said  before  in  one  and 
the  same  animal  you  very  often  meet  with  eruptions  on 
the  teats  and  udder  which  do  not  always  occur  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  begin  at  the  same  time  and  do  not 
pass  exactly  the  same  course;  and  for  this  reason  I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  the  duration  of  the  eruption 
in  a  particular  instance  is  a  guide  for  diagnosing  what 
the  eruption  is,  whether  it  is  cow-pox  or  not.  The  ex- 
periments on  the  animal  seem  to  me  to  be  a  much  better 
guide. 

27.103.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  mean  that  the  appearances 
alone  would  be  insufficient  ? — Not  quite  sufficient  to  say' 
that  you  distinguish  this  as  one  or  the  other  disease. 
The  transference  of  material  from  the  cow  to  the  calf  and 
the  further  transfer  of  it  from  calf  to  calf  would  very 
soon  show  the  difference.  I  have  described  in  the  Report 
of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  1888  the  results  of  experiments  that  I  made  with  the 
scabs,  and  with  the  material  taken  from  a  cow  that  had 
an  eruption  on  the  teats,  and  where  there  was  a  communi- 
cation of  the  eruption  on  the  milker's  hand.  The  eruption 
on  the  milker's  hand  did  not  run  the  course  that  gene- 
rally is  called  vaccinia.  * 

27.104.  Are  you  speaking  of  what  is  called  the  King- 
ston disease  ? — Yes,  and  with  the  scabs  from  the  eruption 
of  this  cow  the  inoculation  into  a  calf  produced  a  veryj 
definite  result  which  was  not  cow-pox,  a  result  which 
was  not  the  same  result  as  was  produced  by  the  Hendon 
disease ;  and  by  transferring  it  from  calf  to  calf  it; 
always  produced  the  same  result,  a  result  which  differed 
in  its  duration  and  in  its  aspect  distinctly  from  both  the 
Hendon  disease  and  from  cow-pox. 

27.105.  Do  you  identify  that  disease  with  the  Wilt- 
shire disease  ? — Which  disease  do  you  refer  to  ? 

27.106.  The  one  you  have  just  mentioned. — I  shoul 
not  like  to  say  that  it  is  the  same  disease  ;  it  reminds  one 
very  much  of  it  and  the  appearances  are  very  similar  to 
what  they  were  in  the  Wiltshire  case. 

27.107.  On  page  viii  of  the  same  Report  for  1888  Dr. 
Buchanan  says  :  "  Dr.  Klein  has  had  under  observation  . 
"  (1)  a  cow  from  Kingston  which  proves  to  have  been  an 
"  example  of  that  dermatitis  pustulosa  which  was  foixnd 
"  in  Wiltshire  during  1877,  and  was  described  in  my 
"  report  of  that  year."  That  to  my  mind  reads  as  if  it 
had  been  proved  to  be  a  case  of  dermatitis  pustulosa  ?— 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  so  ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  say  that  these  experiments  have  thoroughly  esta- 
blished the  identity  of  the  two  diseases ;  nor  does  Dr. 
Buchanan  say  that. 

27.108.  Would  you  agree  with  Dr.  Buchanan  that  the 
Kingston  and  Wiltshire  diseases  should  be  described  as 
dermatitis  pustulosa  and  not  as  cow-pox  ? — There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  Kingston  disease  that  I  should  not  say 
was  cow-pox  certainly.  The  Wiltshire  disease  I  am  not 
so  clear  about. 

27.109.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  make  experiments  with 
the  Wiltshire  disease  ? — Yes. 

27.110.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  I  not  understand  that  you 
identified  the  Kingston  and  Wiltshire  diseases  ? — In 
a  certain  way  they  were  very  much  of  the  same  kind  ; 
but  I  should  still  not  like  to  say  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  they  were  identical.  The  two  diseases,  the 
Kingston  disease  and  the  Wiltshire  disease,  if  they  were 
not  identical  are  certainly  very  similar  and  belong  to 
the  same  group. 

27.111.  Would  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  they 
were  not  cow-pox  ? — They  seemingly  were  not. 

27.112.  In  that  you  would  disagree  with  Professor 
Crookshank  ? — I  disagree  with  him.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Wiltshire  disease  may  have  been  cow-pox,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  proof  has  been  given  that  it  was. 
It  is  quite  possible  it  was  cow-pox,  but  Dr.  Crook- 
shank did  not  carry  the  proof  to  that  length  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  carried. 
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27.113.  Ton  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Kingston 
disease  was  rot  cow-pox  P— I  think  it  is  qui  to  clear. 

27.114.  Ami  you  think  that  very  likely  the  Kingston 
disease  and  i  he*  Wiltshire  disease  were  the  same  disease? 
 I  think  it  very  likely  they  were  the  same  disease.  , 

27.115.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Did  you  test  the 
Kingston  disease  with  the  actual  cow-pox  ? — Yes. 

27.116.  (  Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  describe  that  in  the 
roport  F — Yes. 

27.117.  Did  you  test  the  Kingston  disease  with  the 
Wiltshire  disease  ? — It  did  not  occur  at  the  same  time. 

27. 118.  There  was  no  means  of  taking  the  same  virus  ? 
—No. 

27.119.  Did  you  test  the  Alderley  disease  with  the 
Kingston  disease? — No,  I  think  not;  there  was  no 
bi  sfcing  of  the  Gloucester  disease  with  .the  Kingston 
disease. 

27.120.  Neither  way  ?— No. 

27.121.  Could  yon  conveniently  state  seriatim  the 
number  of  diseases  of  the  teats  and  udders  that  you 
are  now  dealing  with  ;  I  think  it  would  be  convenient 
to  have  it  on  the  minutes  ? — In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

27.122.  I  understand  that  you  were  enumerating  the 
various  diseases  of  the  teats  and  udder  that  you  had 
investigated  and  which  gave  rise  to  vesicular  eruptions  ? 
— To  eruptions, — not  vesicular  eruptions. 

27.123.  Have  you  been  naming  any  that  have  not 
given  vesicular  eruptions  ? — I  was  just  coming  to  the 
Camberwell  disease,  which  is  not  a  vesicular  eruption. 
Do  you  ask  me  now  to  give  a  precis  of  all  eruptive 
diseases  that  I  have  been  dealing  with,  or  those  of  one 
kind  ? 

27.124.  All  that  you  fhink  are  likely  to  have  been 
confounded  in  the  past  with  spurious  cow-pox  and  cow- 
pox  ? — That  is  to  say,  you  want  to  know  which  diseases 
1  have  investigated  which  gave  rise  to  vesicular 
eruption,  but  which  I  do  not  consider  cow-pox.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 

27.125.  I  notice  that  on  page  214  of  your  report  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
1887  you  say  "  In  view  of  this  second  differentiation  of 
"  a  definite  disease  from  among  the  mass  of  cow  diseases 
"  that  show  sores  on  the  teats,  the  old  division  into  true 
"  and  spurious  cow-pox  has  become  manifestly  insuffi- 
"  cient.  It  is  seen  that  the  name  '  spurious  cow-pock  ' 
"  has  in  all  probability  been  used  to  cover  a  variety  of 
"  sores,  having  essential  differences  in  nature,  just  as 
"  until  the  time  of  Jenner  the  name  '  cow-pock '  had 
"  covered  along  with  other  things  the  disease  which 
"  we  know  as  vaccinia.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
"  learned  the  essential  nature  of  those  sores  in  the  cow 
"  that  are  concerned  with  vaccinia  or  scarlatina  in  the 

human  subject  ;  and  another  thing  to  affirm  the 
"  distinguishing  character  by  which  those  sores  may  be 
"  recognised  from  other  sores  that  once  on  a  time  laid 
"  claim  to  being  equally  with  them  '  cow-pox  '  or 
"  'spurious  cow-pox'.  Our  new  discontent  with  the 
"  name  '  spurious  cow-pox  '  does  not  at  once  give  us  a 
"  knowledge  of  the;  nature  of  those  sores  which  remain 
"  on  the  list;  and  we  are  now  learning  that  there 
"  are  many  different  kinds  of  such  sores."  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  what  diseases,  in  your 
mind,  have  been  confounded  hitherto  under  the  name 
of  cow-pox  ? — I  gave  you  one  disease,  and  that  is  the 
Kingston  disease.  I  have  mentioned  another  disease, 
that  is  the  disease  which  I  investigated  in  connexion 
with  the  outbreak  in  Glasgow  in  which  I  showed  that 
there  were  two  diseases  in  practically  the  same  herd 
which  were  dissimilar  to  one  another.  Then  there  is 
the  Hendon  disease  which  was  not  cow-pox.  Then  there 
is  the  Camberwell  disease,  which  I  was  just  coming  to  ; 
that  is  not  cow-pox.  As  regards  the  Wiltshire  disease 
I  doubt  whether  that  was  cow-pox  ;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  a  disease  similar 
to  the  Kingston  disease.  Then  there  are  several  out- 
breaks of  eruptive  diseases  which  are  not  connected 
with  cow-pox  but  are  shown  to  be  connected  with 
diphtheria. 

27.126.  Were  there  vesicular  eruptions  on  the  teats 
in  those  cases  ? — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  asked  me  to 
group  the  eruptive  diseases  of  the  cow.  You  are  now 
asking  me  to  go  back  again  to  group  the  vesicular  and 
non-vesicular.  I  cannot  answer  your  questions  if  you 
ask  me  one  thing  at  one  time  and  another  at  another. 

27.127.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  follow  your  own 
convenience  ? — I  am  giving  you  now  the  grouping  of 


the  eruptive  diseases  of  the  cow  which  are  not  cow-pox  ; 

and  amongst  those  I  enumerated  the  Kingston  disease,  E.  E.  Klein. 

the  Camberwell  disease,  the  Hendon  disease,  the  Edin-  M.D.,  F.lt.S, 

burgh  disease,  along  with  the  disease  which  occurred   . 

in  Benfrewshire,  and  the  eruptive  diseases  which  aro  22  Mar.  18'J3. 

traced  to  be  connected  with,. diphtheria.     All  those  

diseases   I  do   not  consider  as  cow-pox ;    in   fact  I 
consider  them  as  proved  not  to  bo  cow-pox. 

27.128.  But  yet  they  have  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  cow-pox  ? — Very  likely.  In  fact  as  J  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  it  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  saying 
this  is  cow-pox  and  all  these  eruptive  diseases  arc  cow- 
pox;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  it,  when  we 
come  to  inquire  what  is  their  relation  to  the  milkers' 
hands,  and  to  inoculation  in  the  calf,  and  transference 
from  calf  to  calf,  you  will  find  that  there  are  some 
definite  differences.  These  diseases  that  I  have  enume- 
rated I  would  certainly  say  are  not  cow  -pox.  The  resultr. 
of  their  inoculation  on  the  calf,  and  from  calf  to  calf, 
clearly  showed  that  they  were  different  from  the  results 
that  one  would  obtain  and  does  obtain  when  one  uses 
cow-pox.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the  results  of 
inoculation  in  the  CJ loucestershire  disease  you  will  find 
that  the  result  was  of  an  entirely  different  nature  :  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  that  was  vaccinia.  The 
result  on  tli  milker's  hand,  the  lymph  taken  from  the 
milkers'  hands  and  transferred  to  the  calf,  the  result  of 
inoculation  from  calf  to  calf  through  several  generations 
produced  a  typical  result  which  could  be  identified  at 
once  as  vaccinia  ;  and  these  calves  when  subjected  after- 
wards to  revaccination  with  current  lymph  failed  to 
take,  whereas  the  others  I  mentioned  to  you  when 
subjected  to  re-vaccination  with  current  lymph  did  take. 

27.129.  Do  you  think  that  without  thorough  investiga- 
tion in  the  manner  you  have  suggested  by  Culture  and 
inoculation,  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  these  various 
diseases  one  from  the  other  ? — It  is  not  possible  ;  from 
the  simple  aspect  of  the  eruption  you  cannot  do  so. 

27.130.  Is  it  possible  to  discriminate  them  from  cow- 
pox  ? — Professor  Browne  several  times  took  me  to  see 
animals  that  had  scabs  on  the  teats  and  udders  and 
asked  me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was  cow-pox  or  not.  I 
could  only  smile  at  such  a  question  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  You  see  the  eruption  on  the  teats  and  udder, 
covered  with  a  scab  ;  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  course  of  the  disease  ;  you  have  made  no  experi- 
ments ;  you  have  not  inquired  what  is  the  relation  in  the 
case  of  the  milkers ;  and  you  are  asked  to  tell  from  the 
appearance  of  a  scab  or  a  sore  w  hether  this  is  cow-pox  or 
is  not  cow-pox.    That  I  think  is  quite  impossible. 

27.131.  (Chairman.)  In  selected  cases  I  suppose  you 
might  sometimes  be  able  to  make  a  diagnosis,  but  not  in 
the  cases  commonly  seen  ? — Quite  so. 

27.132.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  identified  the  organism 
of  any  of  the  diseases  that  you  have  mentioned  in 
addition  to  the  one  you  have  mentioned  namely  strepto- 
coccus scarlatinas  ? — That  is  a  question  which  is  only  at 
present  being  worked  at.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
quite  picture  to  your  mind  the  great  difficulties  con- 
nected with  such  inquiries.  Those  are  inquiries  that 
cannot  be  done,  as  Professor  Crookshank  did  them,  in 
a  few  weeks  ;  it  requires  years,  till  you  get  from  one 
step  to  another.  You  are  asking  me  at  once  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  a  most  extensive  and  difficult  subject.  You 
probably  expect  that  I  should  show  you  in  a  laboratory 
cultivations  of  organisms,  and  that  I  should  be  able 
to  say  here  are  the  organisms  of  this  eruptive  disease 
and  of  that,  and  again  of  another.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  it  is  impossible  at  present. 

27.133.  You  agree  with  other  witnesses  who  have  been 
before  us,  that  there  is  no  micro-organism  identified 
with  vaccinia  ?— There  is  not  at  present. 

27.134.  May  I  ask  w  hether  you  have  sought  for  such 
micro-organism  ? — Yes  I  have,  and  am  still  seeking ;  and 
I  think  I  have  got  something  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  might  show  that  it  is  a  special  organism.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  beyond  the  bare  outlines,  but  I  may 
tell  you  that  both  in  lymph  from  small-pox  patients  as 
well  as  from  lymph  of  vaccinia  I  have  found,  besides  the 
usual  cocci,  a  definite  organism,  obtainable  by  definite 
methods,  which  occurs  in  large  abundance,  which  forms 
spores,  and  which  is  morphologically  the  same,  in  small- 
pox and  in  vaccinia.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  culti- 
vating it,  and  unless  one  succeeds  in  cultivating  an 
organism  one  cannot  say  much  about  it. 

27.135.  Have  you  discovered  an  organism  for  sheep- 
pox  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  at  a  time  before  the  exacter 
pathological  methods  of  to-day  were  in  use. 
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27.136.  Did  not  Mr.  Simon  state  in  1871 :— "  Dr. 
"  Klein  has  been  able  to  identify  the  contagium-particles 
"  of  that  infectious  fever  as  definite  microphytes  grow- 
"  ing  and  fructifying  with  vast  rapidity  in  the  canals 
"  and  tissues  of  the  infected  skin  ;  the  woodcuts  of  his 
"  annexed  paper  show  the  process  to  have  been  observed 
"  by  him  with  a  completeness  not  yet  I  believe  attained 
"  in  regard  of  any  other  such  case  ;  and  these  results  of 
"  his,  while  they  complete  as  regards  the  special  disease 
"  in  question,  the  broad  pathological  outline  which 
"  previous  inductions  had  rendered  probable,  must  also, 
"  I  think,  be  regarded  as  tending  very  importantly  to 
"  confirm,  while  they  illustrate,  the  general  doctrine  of 
"  the  vitality  of  oontagia "  ? — That  is  Mr.  Simon's 
reading,  yes. 

27.137.  Was  that  research  subsequently  withdrawn  ? 
—Yes. 

27.138.  On  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Creighton? — Yes,  on 
the  criticism  of  Dr.  Creighton,  and  on  further  observa- 
tion. May  I  be  permitted  to  mitigate  this  terrible  crime 
that  I  committed  then,  which  you  have  been  reading 
out  just  now,  by  saying  that  the  methods  used  in  research 
at  that  time  were  not  what  they  are  now ;  that  such 
errors  were  excusable,  I  do  not  say  by  everybody,  but 
by  those  who  knew  the  difficulties  of  that  kind  of  work  ; 
that  errors  of  this  kind  constantly  occurred  owing  to  the 
very  imperfect  methods  that  were  used  at  that  time. 

27.139.  Has  any  micro-organism  yet  been  identified  of 
variola  of  sheep  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  anybody  has 
taken  the  work  in  hand  since  the  new  methods  have 
been  adopted. 

27.140.  Have  you  practised  any  inoculations  with 
sheep-pox  ? — Yes,  with  lymph  from  sheep. 

27.141.  What  was  the  character  of  the  result  ? — The 
lymph  that  I  obtained  was  lymph  got  from  Chauvau ; 
that  was  lymph  from  what  is  called  vaccine  in  sheep, 
that  is  selected  small-pox  of  sheep.  You  inoculate 
small-pox  taken  from  sheep  into  sheep,  generally  in  the 
groin,  selecting  from  the  eruptions  one  where  the  erup- 
tion is  very  large,  where  it  is  very  vesicular,  where  the 
lymph  is  clear,  and  you  transfer  lymph  from  it  to  other 
sheep.  In  this  way  you  keep  up  the  stock  of  inoculation. 
In  all  these  cases  they  produce  in  the  skin  a  large,  flat, 
umbilicated  vesicle.  Such  lymph  was  sent  to  me,  and 
such  lymph  when  used  by  me  for  inoculation  of  sheep  in 
1871,  produced  the  typical  results.  Similar  lymph  I 
also  used  for  injection  into  the  veins  of  sheep,  and  I 
thus  produced  the  general  eruption.  This  vaccine  that 
is  used  in  sheep  vaccination  is  sheep-pox  lymph  which 
has  been  specially  selected ;  therefore  it  was  not  very 
astonishing  to  find  that  on  injecting  such  lymph  into 
the  veins  it  produced  the  general  eruption.  I  forget 
now  whether  I  produced  it  in  several  instances,  but  in 
one  instance  I  gave  drawings  of  the  anatomical  con- 
ditions. In  one  instance  at  any  rate  of  injecting  such 
lymph  into  the  veins  there  was  a  general  eruption  of 
the  skin  about  the  head  and  mouth,  and  the  eruption 
was  perfectly  comparable  to  what  is  called  small-pox 
in  sheep.    Those  are  all  the  experiments  I  made. 

27.142.  Is  the  local  result  of  inoculation  of  sheep-pox 
similar  to  vaccine  ? — Yes,  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  you  produce 
an  umbilicated  vesicle  in  the  local  eruption,  an  umbili- 
cated vesicle  with  scab  and  with  dark  centre.  The 
skin  of  course  is  very  thick  there  ;  you  do  not  get  that 
pearly  looking  vesicle  which  you  get,  for  instance,  in 
the  human  being ;  but  in  the  general  features  it  is 
similar  to  vaccine. 

27.143.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  ever  transferred  it  to 
the  calf  P— No. 

27.144.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Might  we  take  it  that  sheep-pox 
is  in  the  sheep  the  same  disease  that  we  call  small-pox 
in  man  and  cow-pox  in  the  cow? — The  small-pox  of 
sheep,  yes. 

27.145.  Is  vaccinia  protective  against  sheep  small- 
pox ? — Which  vaccinia,  the  sheep  vaccinia  ? 

27.146.  No,  I  presumed  that  you  would  not  use  that 
term  there.  Is  cow-pox  protective  against  sheep  small- 
pox ? — I  have  made  no  experiment. 


27.147.  [Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  regard  this 
sheep-pox  as  simply  transferred  small-pox  ? — I  said  ifc 
was  selected  small-pox. 

27.148.  I  mean  the  variola  of  man  ? — No,  the  vaccine 
fluid  used  for  the  vaccination  of  sheep  is  vaccine  fluid 
obtained  from  sheep. 

27,419.  You  are  keeping  then  entirely  to  the  malady 
of  sheep  ? — Exactly.    I  was  speaking  only  of  that. 

27.150.  But  Dr.  Collins  I  think  asked  you  whether 
you  did  not  regard  this  malady  in  the  sheep  as  simply 
a  transformation  of  variola  of  man  ? — I  do  not  know 
anything  about  such  transformation.  I  know  nothing 
definite  about  the  relation  of  cow-pox  and  sheep-pox  or 
the  relation  of  sheep-pox  and  human  variola. 

27.151.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  mutually  protective.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion 
that  variola  ovina  is  the  same  disease  that  we  call  variola 
in  man  and  vaccinia  in  the  cow  ? — Variola  ovina  is  the 
disease  in  the  sheep  which  has  the  same  clinical  and 
anatomical  appearances  as  the  disease  variola  in  manor 
the  disease  cow-pox  ;  but  it  refers  only  to  the  sheep. 

27.152.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  there  is  no 
evidence  within  your  knowledge  that  the  variola 
ovina  can  be  obtained  by  transmission  from  the  variola 
humana? — No,  there  is  no  definite  evidence  whatever 
on  that  point. 

27.153.  They  are  two  analogous  diseases  ? — Yes,  they 
are  two  analogous  diseases,  belonging  probably  to  the 
same  group. 

27.154.  So  that  the  variola  ovina  stands  in  quite  a 
different  relation  to  the  variola  humana  from  what 
vaccinia  does,  according  to  the  results  you  put  before 
us  to-day.  You  have  put  before  us  certain  results 
which  tend  to  show  that  variola  of  man  may  be  trans- 
ferred into  vaccinia  of  the  cow  ? — Yes. 

27.155.  You  have  no  such  results  to  show  that  the 
variola  of  man  can  be  transferred  into  the  variola  of 
the  sheep  ? — No. 

27.156.  Or  that  vaccinia  of  the  cow  can  be  transferred 
into  variola  of  the  sheep  ? — I  know  nothing  about  such 
transference. 

27.157.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Have  you  ever  attempted 
to  convey  variola  to  the  Lsheep  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever 
made  such  experiments. 

27.158.  (Chairman.)  Or  vaccinia? — Or  vaccinia. 

27.159.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Has  it  been  done  ?— I  could 
not  say. 

27.160.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Chauvau  tried  it 
repeatedly  I  think  and  failed  ? — My  impression  is  that 
he  did  something  of  that  sort ;  but  I  could  not  say  what 
he  exactly  did. 

27.161.  (Chain-man)  Is  there  anything  more  that  you 
wish  to  say  ? — No. 

27.162.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Sims  Woodhead  ? — Yes. 

27.163.  Are  you  aware  that  he  cited  as  an  analogy 
for  vaccination  against  small-pox  certain  experiments 
with  the  cholera  ? — Yes. 

27.164.  Do  you  agree  that  that  is  an  analogy  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

27.165.  Do  you  agree  that  the  organism  which  has 
been  claimed  to  be  the  cause  of  cholera,  namely,  the 
cholera  bacillus,  is  the  cause  of  cholera  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  proved. 

27.166.  Then  those  experiments  of  vaccination  against 
cholera  with  such  organism  or  the  products  of  such 
organism  would,  may  I  take  it,  in  your  opinion,  fall  to 
the  ground? — To  a  large  extent.  I  read  a  paper 
yesterday  evening  at  the  Pathological  Society  in  which 
I  described  a  large  number  of  experiments  I  made 
showing  that  all  those  experiments  of  Haffkine  belong 
to  a  different  group.  The  facts  are  of  course  perfectly 
correct,  but  the  interpretation  which  Haffkine  and 
others  gave  them  are  somewhat  different. 

27.167.  He  told  ua  that  you  and  others  had  partaken 
of  the  cholera  bacillus  with  impunity  ? — That  is  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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27.168.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Commission  some  results  of  statistical  inquiry 
into  the  supposed  relations  between  vaccinia  and  some 
diseases  other  than  small-pox  P — Yes ;  the  question  I 
thought  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  give  an  answer 
to  was  whether  there  was  any  reason  to  believe,  simply 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  that  vaccination  had 
caused  an  increase  in  other  diseases  than  small-pox. 

27.169.  That  manner  of  putting  it  would  imply  that  it 
does  cause  some  increase  in  small-pox,  would  it  not  ? — - 
I  did  not  mean  to  do  so.  I  would  say  :  Are  there  any 
statistical  facts  known  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
vaccination  increases  the  mortality  from  other  diseases, 
putting  small-pox  out  of  the  question  ?  To  that  I 
would  answer  that  there  are  every  year  a  certain  number 
of  deaths  attributed  in  certificates,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  vaccination.  I  put  those  aside  for  the  present,  and 
if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  come  to  them  again.  Putting 
tin  in  aside  I  know  of  no  facts  whatsoever  leading  to 
such  a  conclusion  as  that  vaccination  increases  the 
mortality  from  any  other  disease.  There  are  doubtless, 
as  the  Registrar-General's  returns  show,  diseases  that 
have  been  and  are  increasing  in  the  number  of  deaths 
that  they  cause  annually ;  there  are  others  that  have 
been  and  are  diminishing,  and  I  am  aware  from  what 
I  read  that  whether  a  disease  increases  in  its  mortality 
or  whether  it  diminishes,  that  increase  or  that  diminu- 
tion is  used  by  some  persons  as  an  argument  against 
vaccination ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  there 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe  that  that  increase  or 
decrease  has  airy  thing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  matter. 

27.170.  And  you  have  studied  the  matter  by  the  light 
of  the  various  tables  from  the  Registrar-General's 
returns  ? — Perhaps  I  should  explain  what  I  mean 
by  saying  that  the  decline  in  mortality  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  views  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  vaccination.  I  take,  for  example, 
scarlet  fever.  When  the  previous  inquiry  in  1871  was 
being  held,  scarlet  fever  was  excessively  prevalent  in 
England,  and  the  medical  witnesses  who  appeared  in 
opposition  to  vaccination  before  the  Committee  un- 
hesitatingly said,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  that 
increase  of  scarlet  fever  was  due  to  vaccination.  Since 
that  time  scarlet  fever  has  diminished  largely  ;  and 
now  I  find  the  argument  is  that  that  decline  in  scarlet 
fever  is  due  to  sanitation,  and  that  arguing  from  analogy 
we  must  also  say  that  the  decline  in  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  is  due  to  sanitation.  So  that  the  decline  in 
scarlet  fever  is  used  as  an  argument  against  vaccination, 
just  as  its  increase  was  before. 

27.171.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
decline  in  small-pox  has  brought  about  a  vicarious 
increase  in  any  other  disease  ? — There  appears  to  be  a 
theory  held  by  some  gentlemen  that  there  is  a  law 
which  they  call  sometimes  the  law  of  interchange ; 
sometimes  the  law  of  transference,  and  at  other 
times  the  law  of  vicarious  mortality,  a  law  by  which, 
when  one  zymotic  disease  becomes  less  prevalent 
another  zymotic  disease  takes  its  place  and  becomes 
more  common,  so  that  according  to  them  it  is  of 
very  little  or  of  no  advantage  whatsoever  that  any 
plague  or  pestilence  should  be  stopped,  because  all 
that  will  happen  will  be  the  conversion  of  its  virus 
into  some  other  form  of  disease.  I  can  find  no  facts 
whatsoever  to  support  that  hypothesis,  and  I  can  find  a 
great  many  that  appeal-  to  me  to  be  quite  incompatible 
with  it,  and  I  will  try  to  show  the  argument  against  it, 
both  from  the  statistics  of  former  times  and  from  more 
recent  figures.  When  I  was  .  giving  evidence  before  I 
pointed  out  that  small-pox  was  much  more  destructive 
in  former  centuries  than  it  is  at  present.  I  compared 
the  years  1871  to  1880.  a  decennium  in  which,  as  you 
know,  small-pox  was  excessively  common  and  unusually 
fatal  in  London,  with  the  records  of  1771  to  1780,  the 
corresponding  decennium  of  the  preceding  century, 
and  I  said  that  though  in  my  judgment  there  were  no 
data  adequate  for  the  calculation  of  the  death-rates 
in  the  last  century,  yet  there  was  ample  proof  that  the 
death-rate  from  small-pox  in  London  was  very  much 
higher  then  than  now.  But  attempts  have  been 
made  to  calculate  the  death-rates  in  that  former 
century,  and,  though  I  do  not  myself  accept  them 
as  valid,  as  they  have  been  given  several  times 
before  the  Commission  I  would  like  to  refer  to  them. 
The  figures  I  am  going  to  quote  are  taken  from  an 


.,  recalled  and  examined. 

W.  Ogle. 

article  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  Mct'ulloch,  Fourth  Edition,  M.D. 

Volume  II.,  page  613.     The  annual  death-rate  from   

small-pox  as  estimated  in  that  table  in  London  for    22  Mar.  1893. 

1771-80  was  502  per  100,000  living  ;  in  1871-80,  that  is  

100  years  later,  it  was  only  46  per  100,000,  though  that 
was  a  decennium  in  which  there  was  a  great  outbreak  ; 
that  is  to  say,  small-pox  was  eleven  times  as  destructive 
according  to  that  table  in  1771-80,  as  it  was  100  years 
afterwards.  Now,  did  that  hugely  greater  mortality 
from  small-pox  in  the  last  century  exclude,  as  it  should 
by  the  supposed  law  of  transference  or  vicarious  mor- 
tality, high  mortalities  from  other  zymotics  ?  1  look 
again  at  tho  table  and  I  find  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  find  that  "fever"  in  which  scarlet  fever,  spotted 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  were  all  included,  killed  in  that 
earlier  period  621  annually  per  100,000  living ;  in 
the  later  period,  100  years  afterwards,  it  only  killed 
97  per  100,000;  that  is  less  than  a  sixth  part  of 
the  former  number.  Measles  killed  in  that  earlier 
period  48  persons  per  100,000  annually,  and  100  years 
later  it  killed  51,  which  is  practically  the  same,  as  48 
per  100,000.  So  that  all  the  evidence  from  those 
figures  is  that  the  huge  mortality  going  on  year  after 
year  from  small-pox  in  no  wise  whatsoever  diminished 
the  mortality  Irom  other  zymotic  diseases ;  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  law  of  transference.  J  could 
show  the  same,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while 
occupying  the  time  of  the  Commission  with  it,  as 
regards  the  plague.  In  the  years  when  plague 
was  killing  an  enormous  number,  namely  1,225  per- 
sons per  100,000,  the  rates  from  the  other  zymotic 
diseases  were  just  as  high  as  they  were  afterwards. 
But  perhaps  instead  of  going  into  those  older  figures, 
in  which  I  myself  have  no  very  great  faith,  it  would  be 
better  to  examine  the  supposed  law  of  transference  by 
the  light  of  more  recent  statistics,  and  I  propose  to  do 
so  by  the  following  method.  The  Registrar- General 
gives  in  his  annual  report  every  year  a  table  in  which 
he  shows  the  mortality  year  by  year  for  50  years  from 
various  zymotic  diseases,  and  I  have  here  a  table  for 
the  50  years  from  1838  to  1887.  (The  table  was  handed 
in.  See  Appendix  VI.,  Table  A., page  645.)  The  Registrar- 
General  gives  there  the  rate  of  mortality  from  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  so  forth,  separately.  Now,  I 
take  those  years  to  be  epidemic  years  in  which  the  rate 
of  mortality  from  a  disease  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
than  the  average ;  I  am  obliged  to  take  some  standard, 
and  so  I  take  those  to  be  the  epidemic  years,  and  make 
a  mark  against  each  one  of  those  fifty  years  that  was 
epidemic ;  I  find,  for  instance,  that  there  were  11  out  of 
the  50  years  in  which  small-pox  as  thus  measured  was 
epidemic  ;  there  were  14  years  in  which  scarlet  fever 
was  epidemic  in  that  sense,  and  so  on.  Having  done 
that,  a  very  easy  arithmetical  calculation  enables  you 
to  say  how  often  on  the  simple  law  of  chances  (that  is, 
supposing  one  disease  to  be  utterly  independent  of 
another),  there  should  be  coincidence  of  an  epidemical 
year  of  one  ailment  with  ah  epidemical  year  of  another  ; 
and,  making  that  calculation,  I  find  that  in  those  50 
years  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  should  by  simple  chance 
have  coincided  11  times  with  an  epidemic  of  either 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  or 
fever.  But  clearly,  if  there  be  any  law  of  transference, 
any  vicarious  mortality  such  as  is  suggested,  if  there 
be  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox to  prevent  epidemics  from  other  diseases,  the 
actually  observed  coincidences  should  be  fewer  than 
the  calculated  ones,  and  therefore  I  look  to  see  whether 
they  were  so.  They  were  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  cal- 
culated coincidences  were  11,  the  observed  coincidences 
were  11  also.  In  the  case  of  measles,  again,  the  calculated 
coincidences  were  11,  the  observed  coincidences  were 
also  11.  In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  the  calculation 
would  have  given  15  coincidences  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  were  21,  not  fewer  as  they  should  have  been  by 
"the  law  of  interchange,"  but  more.  And  without 
going  through  the  separate  diseases,  taking  them  all 
together  there  should  have  been  in  the  aggregate  by 
calculation  34  coincidences;  there  were  actually  41. 
So  that  all  the  figures  lead  to  the  same  result,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  an  epidemic  of 
one  disease  excluding  an  epidemic  of  another,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  such  a  thing  as  transference,  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  giving  the  hypothesis  the  name  of 
law,  by  which  I  suppose  is  meant  an  established  general 
fact. 
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M  r  27,172.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  quoted  Dr.  Farr,  I  think  ? 

W  Ogle  — ■"■  q110*6*!  Dr.  Farr  from  McCulloch. 

M.D-  27,173.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  read  his  letter 

  to  the  Registrar- General    on  the  causes  of  death  in 

22  Mar.  1893.  England  in  the  year  1867  ?— Yes,  I  have  read  it. 

~  ~  27,174.  Do  yon  happen  to  have  noticed  that  with 

regard  to  small-pox  there,  he  says  :  "  To  render  the 
"  body  insusceptible  of  one  zymotic  disease  of  a  dis- 
"  figuring  and  distressing  nature  is  in  itself  a  good 
"  thing,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  nor  is  it 
"  likely,  that  pure  vaccine  lymph  induces  any  other 
"  disease  than  cow-pox.  The  number  of  deaths  after 
"  vaccination  is  inconsiderable.  It  bears  no  compa- 
"  rison  with  the  number  of  deaths  by  natural  small- 
"  pox.  And  the  opposition  to  vaccination  on  any  of 
"  these  grounds  is  irrational."  You  would  agree  with 
that  I  understand  ? — There  appear  to  be  two  or  three 
propositions  in  the  passage  which  you  have  read  ;  of 
which  do  you  suppose  me  not  to  agree  with  ? 

27.175.  I  will  read  it  again :  "  To  render  the  body 
"  insusceptible  of  one  zymotic  disease  of  a  disfiguring 
"  and  distressing  nature  is  in  itself  a  good  thing  "  ? — X 
agree  with  that. 

27.176.  "  And  there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  nor  is  it 
"  likely,  that  pure  vaccine  lymph  induces  any  other 
"  disease  than  cow-pox  "  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

27.177.  "  The  number  of  deaths  after  vaccination  is 
"  inconsiderable.  It  bears  no  comparison  with  the 
"  number  of  deaths  by  natural  small-pox.  And  the 
"  opposition  to  vaccination  on  any  of  these  grounds  is 
"  irrational "  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that. 

27.178.  Then  he  goes  on:  "It  is,  however,  by  no 
"  means  proved,  that  the  general  mortality  under 
"  unfavourable  sanitary  conditions  is  much  reduced 
"  by  rendering  a  child  insusceptible  of  one  type,  while 
"  he  remains  exposed  to  all  other  types  of  zymotic 
"  disease."  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — It  is  hardly 
definite  enough  for  a  definite  answer ;  if  it  merely  means 
that  it  is  no  good  saving  a  child  from  dying  of  small- 
pox, if  it  is  to  die  immediately  after  of  something  else, 
then  I  should  agree  with  it. 

27.179.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  the  rest  of  the 
passage  :  "  This  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  a  remark  - 
"  able  treatise  by  Dr.  Robert  Watt,  lecturer  on  the 
"  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Glasgow.  The 
"  work  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  Dr.  Watt 
"  found  that,  in  accordance  with  his  own  experience, 
"  the  Glasgow  burial  registers  showed  a  decisive  de- 
"  cline  of  the  deaths  by  small-pox  after  the  introduc- 
'•'  tion  of  vaccination.  His  researches  extended  over 
"  the  30  years,  1783-1812,  which  he  divided  into  five 
"  equal  periods  of  six  years  each.  In  the  first  three 
"  periods  (1783-1800),  before  'vaccination  could  have 
"  '  had  any  influence,'  the  deaths  by  small-pox  in  100 
"  deaths  from  all  causes  were  20,  18,  19 ;  in  the  fourth 
"  period  (1801-1806),  vaccination  had  nearly  reached 
"  its  maximum,  and  the  deaths  by  small-pox  fell  to  9 ; 
"  in  the  fifth  period  (1807-1812),  when  vaccination  had 
"  '  been  pretty  fully  established,  as  perhaps  much  so 
"  '  as  in  any  other  city  in  the  empire,'  the  proportion 
"  fell  to  4.  This  gratifying  result  was  to  some  extent 
"  counterbalanced  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  propor- 
"  tion  of  deaths  by  whooping-cough,  and  a  great  in- 
"  crease  in  the  deaths  by  measles.  What  was  still 
"  more  strange,  Dr.  Watt  found  that  the  proportion  of 
"  deaths  under  10  years  of  age,  to  the  deaths  at  all 
"  ages,  was  rather  greater  in  the  last  than  in  the  first 
"  six  years "  ?  —  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  so,  if  he 
says  so. 

27.180.  Have  you  considered  this  particular  thesis 
of  Farr's  ? — Yes. 

27.181.  I  understood  you  to  quote  him  as  an  authority ; 
do  you  disagree  with  the  apparent  support  that  he  seems 
to  give  to  some  such  views  as  I  understand  you  to  be 
opposing? — I  disagree  with  you  if  you  think  1hat 
letter  does  give  those  views  any  support  or  is  intended 
to  do  so.  I  have  read  the  report  very  carefully  more 
than  once,  and  as  I  read  it,  Farr's  statement  is  this : 
that  in  Glasgow  and  in  England  the  small-pox  mor- 
tality has  fallen  under  vaccination  very  greatly,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  terribly  unsanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  population  is  living,  unsanitary  con- 
ditions so  bad  that  the  decrease  of  small-pox  has  been 
counterbalanced,  or  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the 
increase  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  But  that  is 
not  in  any  way  in  opposition  to  what  I  have  stated, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  law  of  transference  ;  the  mere 
fact  that  there  was  an  insanitary  condition  so  bad  that 


people  died  of  other  diseases,  is  not  in  any  way  evidence 
that  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  ceasing  to  die  of 
small-pox,  there  was  a  transference  of  small-pox  to 
those  headings. 

27.182.  I  observe  in  the  second  conclusion  that  he 
draws  from  that  report  he  says,  "  To  operate  on  the 
"  mortality^  protection  against  every  one  of  the  fatal 
"  zymotic  diseases  required ;  otherwise  the  suppression 
"  of  one  disease-element  opens  the  way  to  others  "  ? — 
It  "  opens  the  way  to  others,"  in  this  way  that  it  gives,  as 
he  says,  a  greater  field  for  them  to  ravage,  that  is  to  say, 
that  if  you  save  a  number  of  children  from  dying  of 
small-pox,  and  leave  scarlet  fever  and  measles  rampant, 
there  is  in  this  larger  population  a  bigger  field  for  those 
other  diseases  to  ravage,  and  consequently  they  become 
more  destructive.  Nobody  will  doubt,  I  suppose,  that 
if  you  were  altogether  to  suppress  phthisis  other  diseases 
would  have  an  increased  mortality,  inasmuch  as  people 
must  die  of  something. 

27.183.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  There  would  be  a, 
greater  number  of  absolute  deaths,  not  relative  to  the 
thousand  ? — Yes,  a  greater  number  of  deaths  from 
phthisis,  relative  to  the  thousand  in  time. 

27.184.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  If  you  suppress 
all  diseases  but  one,  that  would  lead  to  increasing 
the  mortality  from  that  one  P—Certainly,  they  would 
eventually  all  die  of  that  one  disease,  clearly.  As 
Farr  says,  "While  small-pox  dwindled,  these  two  zymo- 
"  tic  diseases  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  growing 
"  population."  that  is  to  say,  its  dwindling  left  a  larger 
field  for  the  other  diseases  to  ravage.  I  may  point  out 
that  the  recommendation  that  Farr  ends  that  letter 
with  is  to  vaccinate,  and  if  the  whole  purport  of  the 
report  was  to  show  that  vaccination  was  no  good,  he 
could  hardly  finish  it  up  by  saying  that  you  should 
vaccinate. 

27.185.  (Dr.  Collins.)  May  I  ask  you  whether  in  the 
article  from  McCulloch  that  you  quoted  Farr  does  not 
state  that  small-pox  mortality  obtained  its  maximum 
after  inoculation,  and  began  to  grow  less  fatal  before 
vaccination  was  discovered? — I  dare  say  he  does,  but  I 
do  not  actually  remember  the  fact. 

27.186.  The  paragraph  to  which  I  am  directing  your 
attention  is  at  page  614,  where  he  states,  "  Small-pox 
"  attained  its  maximum  mortality  after  inoculation 
"  was  introduced.  The  annual  deaths  of  small-pox  re- 
"  gistered  1760-79,  were  2,323;  in  the  next  20  years, 
"  1780-99,  they  declined  to  1,740;  this  disease,  there- 
"  fore,  began  to  grow  less  fatal  before  vaccination  was 
"  discovered;  indicating,  together  with  the  diminution 
"  of  fever,  the  general  improvement  of  health  then 
"  taking  place."  Might  I  take  it  that  you  agree  wit" 
that  ? — I  have  not  got  the  figures  of  course  in  m;' 
mind,  but  that  amounts  to  saying  that  sanitation  does 
something  to  reduce  small-pox,  as  I  follow  it,  and  with 
that  statement  I  agree. 

27.187.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  statistical  reason 
to  believe  that  vaccination  has  injuriously  affected  the 
health  of  children  ? — Reserving  for  the  present  again 
those  cases  of  death  that  are  directly  attributed  to 
vaccination,  I  have  none.  The  mortality  of  infants 
in  the  first  year  of  life,  as  measured  by  the  propor- 
tion of  their  deaths  to  births,  has  not  increased  at  all 
during  vaccination ;  I  have  here  the  figures  for  each 
decennium,  and  they  show  that  from  1841  to  1850 
the  infantile  death-rate  was  154;  in  the  next  decen- 
nium, 1851  to  1860,  it  was  again  154 ;  in  the  next 
decennium,  1861  to  1870,  it  was  again  154  for  the  third 
time  ;  from  1871  to  1880  it  fell  to  149  ;  and  from  1881 
to  1890  it  fell  further  to  142  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  has 
been  at  any  rate  no  increase  whatsoever  of  infantile 
mortality  during  the  time  over  which  our  records  go, 
during  which  time  vaccination  has  become  more  and 
more  common.  Doubtless  there  are  diseases  under 
which  the  registered  mortality  has  increased,  as  I  said 
before,  and  the  form  in  which  certain  returns  that 
have  been  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
been  drawn  up  has  tended  to  mislead  people  and 
to  spread  abroad  a  notion  that  the  increase  under 
those  headings  has  been  brought  about  by  vaccination. 
As  I  had  to  prepare  most  of  those  reports  myself  in 
the  form  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as 
I  feel  that  they  are  excessively  misleading  and,  to 
my  mind,  mischievous,  I  should  like  with  your  per- 
mission to  call  attention  to  them.  The  first  return 
that  was  moved  for,  in  1887,  asked  for  the  mortality 
of  infants  from  a  certain  number  of  diseases,  16 
in  number,  separately,  for  the  period  prior  to  the 
Vaccination  Act,  the  period  when   vaccination  was 
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obligatory,  and  the  period  when  vaccination  was  en- 
forced. Those  15  diseases  were  diseases  which,  I  pre- 
sume, were  selected  because  various  witnesses  before 
the  previous  Vaccination  Committee  stated  that  the 
mortality  from  them  bad  been  increased  by  vac- 
cination. Consequently  that  return  was  got  out  and 
made.  When  that  return  was  published,  it  was  found 
that  out  of  those  15  diseases,  a  certain  number,  I 
forget  exactly  how  many,  six  or  seven,  so  far  from 
showing  any  increase  showed  a  decreasing  mortality. 
When  the  next  return  came  those  were  omitted,  and 
the  return  was  practically  limited  to  those  that  had 
been  found  to  have  increased  ;  thus  the  returns  that 
have  been  moved  for  from  time  to  time  since  are 
not  oi'  diseases  that  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose 
were  attributable  to  vaccination,  but  of  diseases  which 
have  been  found  actually  to  have  increased,  and  which 
wore  taken  and  selected  on  that  account.  For  instance, 
bronchitis  was  taken  ;  pneumonia  was  left  out,  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  vaccination  caused 
bronchitis  a  bit  more  than  it  did  pneumonia.  Scrofula 
was  kept  in,  but  phthisis,  under  which  there  was  a 
great  diminution,  was  left  out,  and  so  on.  Now  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  and  just  as  logical  to  draw  up  a 
table  in  which  the  deaths  from  certain  diseases,  selected 
because  they  have  diminished,  are  taken  out  and  put 
side  by  side  with  the  successive  increases  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  I  propose  to  give  you  here  a  table  in  which 
year  by  year  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  to  a 
million  births  from  phthisis,  pneumonia,  convulsions, 
small-pox,  and  from  causes  not  ascertained  or  stated 
too  vaguely  for  full  classification,  are  given.  (The 
table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  VI.,  Table  B.  ; 
page  646.)  If  that  table  was  put  out  it  would  lead 
everybody  to  the  notion  that  vaccination  had  reduced 
all  those  diseases,  and  though  I  myself  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  suggesting  that  it  has  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  I  hold  that  that  view  is  just  as  tenable 
ao  the  view  that  bronchitis  and  other  diseases  included 
in  those  other  returns,  were  increased  by  vaccination. 

•  27,188.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  place  all  the  diseases 
you  have  enumerated  on  the  same  level  as  regards  any 
possible  influence  of  vaccination  ? — No,  I  would  except 
erysipelas,  and  possibly  syphilis. 

27.189.  Is  there  any  other  exception  that  yon  would 
make  ? — If  I  understand  your  question  it  is  :  what 
diseases  do  I  believe  may  possibly  be  caused  by  vacci- 
nation.   Is  that  what  it  comes  to  ? 

27.190.  So  far  as  your  particular  statistical  know- 
ledge and  information  on  the  subject  would  lead  you  to 
such  a  conclusion  ? — I  shall  put  in  a  table  presently  in 
regard  to  that. 

27.191.  (Chairman.)  That  will  come  in  with  your 
fiext  statement,  an  account  of  the  number  of  deaths 
ascribed  each  year  to  vaccination,  and  the  diseases  to 
which  such  deaths  are  attributed  ? — Yes. 

27.192.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  should  like  to  have  an  answer 
to  my  question.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  there 
were  certain  diseases  included  in  a  certain  return 
which  were  thought  by  some  to  be  possibly  related  to 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

27.193.  I  understand  you  now  to  hand  in  another 
return  of  diseases  which  have  declined,  namely, 
phthisis,  pneumonia,  convulsions,  small-pox,  &c.  ?— 
Yes. 

27.194.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  phthisis, 
pneumonia,  and  convulsions,  stand  on  exactly  the 
same  plane  as  the  diseases  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
returns  to  which  you  have  alluded  as  regards  the 
possible  influence  of  vaccination? — They  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  plane  with  most  of  them,  not  with  all. 
I  have  already  excepted  erysipelas  and  syphilis  pro- 
bably. 

6."  27,195.  Might  I  take  it  that  those  are  the  only  two 
exceptions  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. It  is  not  for  me  to  deny  that  any  one  of  these 
diseases  may  be  caused  by  vaccination ;  I  am  only 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  statistical  point  of  view. 
My  objection  is  to  the  way  in  which  these  returns  were 
drawn  up  and  framed ;  they  simply  select  those  diseases 
which  are  known  to  be  increased  and  put  them  down, 
and  they  omit  those  which  are  known  to  be  diminished, 
without  there  being  any  reason  assigned  for  supposing 
|  that  the  one  set  has  more  to  do  with  vaccination  than 
I  the  other.  So  far  as  regards  any  statistical  reason  that 
there  is  for  believing  that  the  increase  of  bronchitis  is 
due  to  vaccination,  there  is  equal  reason  for  believing 
that  the  diminution  of  phthisis,  pneumonia,  or  convul- 
sions is  due  to  vaccination. 


27.196.  (Chairman.)  But  you  do  not  think  that  tho  Mr. 
statistics  give  a  proof  either  way  ? — Quite  so.  W.  Ogle, 

27.197.  What  is  your  next  point  ?— Next  I  would  say,        M  lh 
as  a  further  statistical  argument,  showing  that  the 
increased  mortality  from  some  of  these  d'seases  can   22       '  189 
hardly  be  attributed  to  vaccination ;  for,  if  they  were 
attributable  to  vaccination,  they  should  not  be  found 

to  have  increased  so  largely  in  those  towns  where  the 
vaccination  law  is  put  at  defiance  as  they  should  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  or  in  the  country  at  large;  and 
with  that  view  I  have  had  taken  out  the  statistics  for 
Leicester  and  the  statistics  for  England  and  Wales  of 
deaths  from  some  of  these  causes,  namely,  from  diar- 
rhoea, syphilis,  erysipelas,  tabes  mesenterica,  scrofula, 
bronchitis  and  all  other  causes;  and  I  hand  in  this 
table.  (The  table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  VI., 
Table  C. ;  page  646.)  Table  C.  shows  that  the  increase 
in  tho  course  of  20  years  in  the  mortality  among  infants 
from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  has  gone  up  4  per  cent,  in 
Leicester  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  England ;  that  the 
mortality  from  syphilis  of  infants  has  gone  up  69  per 
cent,  in  Leicester,  and  has  gone  up  25  per  cent,  in 
England  ;  that  the  mortality  from  erysipelas  of  infants 
has  gone  up  41  per  cent,  in  Leicester,  and  has  gone 
down  17  per  cent,  in  England  ;  that  the  mortality  from 
tabes  mesenterica  and  scrofula  put  together  has  gone  up 
26  per  cent,  in  Leicester,  and  '27  per  cent,  in  England ; 
that  the  mortality  from  bronchitis  has  gone  up  113  per 
cent,  in  Leicester,  and  73  per  cent,  in  England;  that 
the  mortality  from  all  other  causes  has  declined  14<  per 
cent,  in  Leicester  and  17  per  cent,  in  England  ;  and  that 
from  all  causes  together,  the  infant  mortality  has  gone 
down  3  per  cent,  in  Leicester  and  8  per  cent,  in 
England.  I  should  like  to  guard  myself  against  any 
idea  that  I  am  supposing  that  those  differences  are  due 
to  vaccination  in  any  way.  I  am  not  supposing  that 
the  greater  increase  in  Leicester  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  vaccination  ;  but  in  the  face  of  those  figures  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  assume  that  any  rise  that  has 
occurred  under  those  headings  is  in  any  way  attribut- 
able to  vaccination,  seeing  that  the  rise  has  been  greater 
in  the  town  that  is  notoriously  the  one  where  vaccina- 
tion is  least  observed. 

27.198.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  have  not  a  table 
of  the  annual  decreases  of  vaccination  in  Leicester  ? — 
No. 

27.199.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  com- 
parison would  be  more  valuable  with  a  town,  with  an 
urban  population,  in  which  vaccination  is  well  carried 
out,  rather  than  with  the  whole  of  England  ? — Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  selected  a  town  only  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  anti-vaccination  argument  has  been 
based  upon  the  returns  of  the  Begistrar-G-eneral,  which 
are  for  all  England  and  Wales,  I  thought  that  was  the 
thing  with  which  the  Leicester  mortality  should  be 
put  into  comparison.  The  anti-vaccination  argument  is 
generally  based  upon  figures  showing  the  increase  in 
syphilis  in  England  and  Wales  at  large ;  therefore  I 
inquire  whether  that  increase  in  England  and  Wales  is 
really  due  to  vaccination,  and  I  compare  that  area  with 
the  town  which  has  no  vaccination  or  little  vaccination 
going  on. 

27.200.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  know  of  any  explanation 
why  these  increases  have  taken  place  in  Leicester  ? — 
No,  I  know  nothing  about  Leicester  myself  specially ;  I 
simply  took  out  the  figures  and  added  them  together, 
with  that  result.  I  do  not  know,  for  instance,  why 
diarrhoea  is  so  much  more  common  in  Leicester  than 
elsewhere. 

27.201.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  water  supply 
of  Leicester  is  good,  or  better,  or  worse  than  it  has 
been  ? — I  think  that  that  would  hardly  affect  the  mor- 
tality of  infants.  But  I  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

27.202.  Or  whether  there  has  been  poverty  there, 
bad  trade,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  mortality  of  intants,  would  it  not  ?— I 
presume  all  such  things  would  help  in  that  direction ; 
but  the  statistics  are  simply  the  figures  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  without  any  further  examination  ag  to 
causes. 

27.203.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  made  any  such  com- 
parison with  large  towns  ? — No,  I  have  not  dealt  with 
any  other  area  than  Leicester ;  such  abstraction  is  a 
very  laborious  piece  of  work. 

27.204.  Or  at  any  other  age  than  under  one  year? — 
No,  I  think  that  under  one  year  is  the  period  required, 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  arguments  have  been  based 
upon  infantile  mortality. 
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Mr  27,205,  Have  you  the  birth-rate  during  these  periods  ? 

W.  Ogle,  — Tt  could  be  taken  out,  I  have  not  got  it. 

M  D.  27,206.  It  is  taken  per  million  births  ?— The  mortality 

  in  the  table,  Table  0.,  is  in  each  case  to  a  million 

22  Mar.  1893.  birfchs. 

27.207.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  much 
alteration  in  the  birth-rate  in  Leicester  ? — No,  but 
that  could,  of  course,  be  ascertained  by  examining  the 
reports. 

27.208.  You  always  base  mortalities  under  one  year  on 
the  births,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

27.209.  Bather  than  on  the  population  living  at  the 
age  ? — Yes,  because  the  population  living  in  a  single 
year  of  life  is  a  very  doubtful  thing.  Mothers  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  children  a  year  old  when  they  are  only 
nine  months  old. 

27.210.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  point?— 
Whilst  we  are  on  the  question  of  mortality  of  infants 
from  these  diseases  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  their  mortality  from  small -pox  and  erysipelas, 
as  contrasted  with  their  mortality  from  the  other 
zymotic  causes.  I  have  here  a  table  in  which  I  have 
calculated  the  annual  death-rate  per  million  living, 
from  various  diseases,  of  infants  under  three  months 
of  age,  and  again  the  annual  rate  for  infants  between 
three  and  six  months  of  age,  and  lastly  the  same  for 
infants  between  six  months  and  a  year.  {The  table  was 
handed  in.    See  Appendix  VI.,  Table  D.;  page  647.) 

27.211.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  use  the  rate  per  million 
living  there  ? — Yes,  but  the  million  living  is  calculated 
from  the  births  and  the  deaths. 

27.212.  Not  per  million  ? — It  comes  to  be  per  million 
living,  because  I  take  a  million  births  as  a  beginning, 
and  then  subtract  from  that  all  those  that  died  in  the 
first  three  months  of  life,  and  so  I  get  the  number  living 
afterwards. 

27.213.  Then  the  material  that  you  get  the  million 
living  from  is  derived  from  the  births  p — Yes,  and  from 
the  deaths. 

27.214.  By  subtraction? — Yes.  Table  D.  shows  this 
noticeable  fact,  that;  speaking  generally,  in  all  these 
diseases,  except  small-pox  and  erysipelas,  the  mortality 
rate  increases  after  the  first  three  months  of  life  ;  it  is 
not  absolutely  true,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  mor- 
tality is  greater  among  infants  between  three  and  six 
months,  than  it  is  in  infants  under  three  months,  with 
these  two  exceptions,  small-pox  and  erysipelas.  I  will 
give  the  rates  first.  The  mortality  from  small-pox  of 
infants  under  three  months  of  age,  is  1,573  per  million 
annually 

27.215.  What  years  do  you  take  p— From  1852  to 
1870,  and  from  1881  to  1887.  The  reason  of  that 
irregularity  is,  that  the  sheets  between  those  periods 
were  missing  and  could  not  be  found.  The  mortality 
from  small-pox  of  infants  during  the  first  three  months 
of  life  is  1 ,573  per  million ;  in  the  next  three  months  of 
life  it  is  890  per  million ;  and  in  the  next  six  months  it 
is  790  per  million ;  it  goes  down  largely.  I  attribute 
that  much  higher  ratio  of  small-pox  during  the  first 
three  months  to  the  fact,  that  that  is  the  period  before 
vaccination ;  and  I  attribute  the  great  decrease  from 
1573  to  890,  and  then  to  790,  to  the  effect  of  vac- 
cination. I  will  contrast  that  with  measles.  The 
mortality  from  measles  in  the  first  three  months  of  life, 
is  384  per  million  ;  in  the  next  three  months  it  is  835 
per  million;  and  in  the  next  six  months  it  is  4,881 
per  million ;  and,  without  reading  all  the  figures,  the 
same  is  the  case  for  scarlet  fever.  I  come  on  then  to 
erysipelas,  and  this  resembles  small-pox  to  a  certain 
extent  in  that  the  mortality  is  1,905  per  million  in  the 
first  three  months  of  life,  and  then  it  goes  down  to 
774  and  268.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  suppose 
that  erysipelas  to  any  great  extent  is  due  to  vaccination, 
seeing  that  the  enormous  mortality  from  it  occurs  in  the 
first  three  months  of  life  before  vaccination  practically 
is  effective. 

27.216.  You  have  the  deaths  from  erysipelas  after 
vaccination  separately  ? — Yes. 

27.217.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Have  you  any 
facts  as  to  the  death-rate  in  those  first  three  months,  in 
the  pre-vaccination  period  ? — No. 

27.218.  You  have  no  data  at  all  ?— No. 

27.219.  You  could  not  tell  what  was  the  natural 
course  ? — No.  My  argument  is  simply  that  when  you 
find  that  there  is  a  rise  in  erysipelas  in  children  you 
cannot  attribute  that  to  vaccination  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, because  erysipelas  occurs  in  the  first  three  months 


in  life  mainly,  before  vaccination  begins.  I  may  go 
further  and  say  that  it  occurs  mainly  in  the  first  month 
of  life.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  figures  of  that  for  the 
whole  of  England,  but  I  have  got  them  for  five  years 
for  London  ;  and  I  find  that  the  majority  of  the  deaths 
from  erysipelas  of  infants  under  three  months  of  age 
occur  in  the  first  month  of  life,  that  is  long  before 
vaccination,  as  usually  performed. 

27.220.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Are  not  any  children  vaccinated 
in  the  first  month  of  life  ? — Occasionally,  but  not  I 
should  say  to  any  great  extent. 

27.221.  Has  there  not  been  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  with  their  sanction  which 
indicated  that  children  born  in  Workhouses  should  if 
possible  be  vaccinated  within  a  few  weeks  of  life  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

27.222.  {Chairman.)  That  would  not  fall  in  with  your 
dates  ? — These  statistics  for  London  are  from  1871  to 
1891 ;  it  may  be  so,  I  do  not  know.  But  examination 
of  the  mortality  of  infants  from  erysipelas  shows  that 
it  is  due  to  another  cause.  Not  only  do  these  figures 
show  that  it  is  not  due  to  any  great  extent  to  vaccina- 
tion, but  on  examination  the  returns  show  that  there 
is  another  cause  to  which  it  is  due ;  the  deaths  of 
infants  from  erysipelas  go  up  and  down  with  deaths 
of  mothers  from  puerperal  fever  ;  in  a  year  when  there 
is  a  high  erysipelas  rate,  there  is  also  a  high  rate 
from  puerperal  fever ;  and  it  is  plain  to  me  that 
the  same  cause  which  produces  puerperal  fever  in  the 
mothers,  produces  erysipelas  in  the  infants  ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  1  understand  it  (I  speak  with  due  deference 
before  you,  Sir)  the  poison  of  erysipelas,  the  strepto- 
coccus to  which  erysipelas  is  due,  makes  its  entry 
through  the  unhealed  umbilical  cord  into  the  infant  as 
it  makes  its  entry  through  the  unhealed  uterine  sur- 
faces into  the  mother,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
going  up  and  down  of  erysipelas  of  infants  is  not  vac- 
cination but  the  same  erysipelas  which  attacks  adults 
and  causes  puerperal  fever  in  mothers. 

27.223.  {Dr.  Collins.)  At  what  ages  does  the  varia- 
tion of  infantile  erysipelas  corresp  with  the  variation 
of  maternal  puerperal  fever  ? — I  0T1(j  orry  to  say  that  I 
cannot  answer  that.  am  s 

27.224.  Is  it  only  under  three  months,  or  is  it  at  later 
ages  still  ? — It  is  among  adults  and  all.  If  you  look  at 
the  returns  given  year  by  year  of  the  mortality  from 
different  diseases,  you  find  that  the  years  in  which 
erysipelas  is  highest  are  the  years  in  which  puerperal 
fever  is  highest.  For  instance  1874  and  1875  were  two 
years  in  which  the  mortality  from  erysipelas  was  far 
higher  than  in  any  other  year,  in  one  it  was  142  per 
million,  and  in  the  other  it  was  126  per  million ;  and 
those  two  same  years  were  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
mortality  from  puerperal  fever  was  above  100,  in  one  it 
was  131,  and  in  the  other  it  was  112. 

27.225.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  comparison  which 
I  understand  you  have  instituted  between  the  mortality 
from  puerperal  fever  of  mothers  and  from  erysipelas  of 
infants,  at  what  age  were  the  infantile  deaths  which 
you  took  ? — I  have  not  separated  those  deaths  into 
deaths  under  three  months,  and  so  on  ;  I  have  no 
means  of  doing  that. 

27.226.  You  have  taken  under  one  year  only  ? — Yes. 

27.227.  They  were  all  deaths  under  one  year  ? — Deaths 
from  erysipelas  under  one  year. 

27.228.  {Chairman.)  Then  what  is  your  next  point  ? — 
I  have  put  off  till  now  the  deaths  ascribed  to  vaccina- 
tion. A  certain  number  of  deaths  are  ascribed  every 
year  to  vaccination,  and  this  table  gives  the  number 
since  that  heading  "  Deaths  from  vaccination "  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Registrar-General's  returns  ;  I 
introduced  it  myself  in  1881.  That  table  gives  for  the 
last  11  years,  during  which  alone  the  figures  have  been 
abstracted,  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  vac- 
cination. {The  table  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix  VI., 
Table  E. ;  page  647.) 

27.229.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Were  there  not  prior  to  1881 
deaths  in  the  Registrar  General's  returns  attributed 
to  erysipelas  after  vaccination  ? — Yes,  deaths  from 
erysipelas,  but  not  from  all  causes,  after  vaccination. 

27.230.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  one  of  those 
returns  ? — I  have  not  one  here. 

27.231.  Will  you  oblige  the  Commission  with  a  copy  ? 
— Yes,  I  will  add  it  to  the  table  I  have  put  in. 

27.232.  What  was  the  earliest  year  in  which  that 
heading  was  given  P — I  do  not  remember.    When  I 
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came  to  the  office  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to 
introduce  the  new  heading  ;  I  thought  that  the  people 
opposed  to  vaccination  were  entitled  to  have  all  the  in- 
formation they  could  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  1 
introduced  the  heading  "  Deaths  ascribed  to  vaccina. 
"  tion,"  and  that  now  includes  deaths  from  erysipelas 
as  well  as  from  all  other  causes. 

27.233.  (Chairman.)  For  many  years  would  that  be  ? 
— That  began  in  1881. 

27.234.  And  up  to  when?— It  has  been  continued 
ever  since. 

27.235.  And  in  those  nine  years  in  Table  E.  the 
result  is  476  cases  of  death  ascribed  to  vaccination  ? — 
Yes,  476  in  the  first  nine  years  out  of  the  eleven. 

27.236.  And  in  the  same  time  the  table  shows  that 
the  number  of  primary  vaccinations  was  6,739,902  ? — 
In  nine  years.  The  figures  of  vaccination  for  the  last 
two  years  I  attempted  to  get  yesterday  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had.  In  nine 
years  this  six  millions  and  odd  you  have  read  out  was 
the  number  of  primary  vaccinations ;  and  that  gives  a 
mortality  of  one  death  ascribed  to  vaccination  in  14,159 
primary  vaccinations. 

27.237.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  aware  that  certain 
public  inquiries  have  been  held  under  the  Local 
Government  Board  into  cases  of  alleged  death  from 
vaccination  in  which  deaths  have  been  found  to  have 
been  attributable  to  vaccination,  but  in  which  there  was 
no  mention  of  vaccination  on  the  certificate  of  death  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  it  may  be  so. 

27.238.  Have  you  read  the  reports  of  the  Norwich 
inquiry  and  the  Gainsborough  inquiry,  and  others  ? — 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  I  had  not ;  but  I  have  not 
got  them  in  my  mind  sufficiently  to  say  anything  about 
them.  Did  they  amount  to  there  having  been  cases  of 
deaths  due  to  vaccination  that  were  not  returned  as 
such  ? 

27.239.  If  you  have  no  knowledge  of  that  I  will  not 
pursue  it  ? — I  wish  to  limit  my  statement  to  the  records 
of  my  own  office,  so  far  as  I  can.  In  the  last  six  years, 
from  1886  to  1891,  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  causes 
and  the  particulars  of  the  deaths  ascribed  to  vaccina- 
tion, and  I  give  you  this  table  in  which  those  causes  of 
death  as  specified  are  given.  (The  table  was  handed  in. 
See  Appendix  VI.,  Table  F.  ;  page  647.)  More  than  half 
of  them,  as  you  see,  are  ascribed  to  erysipelas,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  already. 

27.240.  (Chairman.)  I  observe  that  you  use  the  word 
"  ascribe  ;  "  you  do  not  mean  by  that  "  ascertained  "  ? — 
No,  I  mean  that  that  was  the  description  of  them  upon 
the  certificate  by  which  we  classified  them.  Some  of 
them,  I  think,  as  you  will  see  there,  might  be  objected 
to  by  a  pathologist,  but  I  act  simply  as  a  statistician. 
For  instance,  when  one  sees  that  death  is  attributed 
to  varicella  after  vaccinia  one  has  some  doubt  about  it. 

27.241.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  as 
possible  that  that  might  be  a  generalised  vaccine  erup- 
tion ? — I  accepted  it  because  it  was  there.  I  wrote  to 
the  medical  man  to  know  whether  he  meant  it,  and  he 
said  he  did  ;  consequently  it  was  put  down  to  effects 
of  vaccination.  Some  of  the  deaths  are  ascribed  to 
dentition.  Dentition  could  hardly  be  caused  by  vacci- 
nation. I  presume  they  meant  there  that  the  vaccina- 
tion and  the  dentition  between  them  caused  the  diar- 
rhoea;  it  is  diarrhoea  and  dentition.  But  these,  again, 
we  have  entered  in  the  annual  reports  as  due  to 
vaccination. 

27.242.  Do  you  ever  make  any  correction  in  such 
returns  ? — Never  ;  we  make  no  corrections  of  any  kind. 
If  a  medical  man  were  to  return  a  person  as  having 
died  of  a  broken  leg  due  to  vaccination  we  should  write 
to  him,  doubtless,  and  if  he  insisted,  we  should  put  it 
down. 

27.243.  How  many  such  instances  have  you  had  ? — We 
have  not  had  any  so  absurd  as  that,  of  course  ;  but  vari- 
cella after  vaccination  appears  to  me  to  be  something 
analogous.  We  write  not  only  in  cases  where  there  is 
any  obvious  absurdity,  but  where  we  are  given  such  a 
return  as  this  :  "  Vaccination  ;  Syphilis."  We  then 
write  and  ask  the  medical  man  whether  he  meant  that 
the  syphilis  was  due  to  vaccination,  and  if  he  says  he 
did,  it  goes  down.  Sometimes  he  says,  "  I  did  not  mean 
"  anything  of  the  kind;  the  child  died  of  congenital 
"  syphilis,  and  I  put  in  the  vaccination  to  please  the 
"  parents ;  you  will  observe  that  I  said  nothing  about 
"  its  being  due  to  vaccination." 
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27.244.  Do  you  similarly  write  in  all  cases  of  am-  jfr. 
biguous certificates  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases  where  the  fatal  \y.  Ogle, 
disease  is  not  distinctly  asserted  to  be  caused  by  vacei-  M.J). 
nation.   

27.245.  In  such  cases  as  syncope  and  asphyxia  ? —  2  Mnr-  18i 
Yes,  if  it  is  put  down,  •'Syncope;  Vaccination." 

27.246.  I  am  speaking  apart  from  vaccination  alto- 
gether. In  cases  of  ambiguous  certificates,  then  do  you 
write  ? — Not  in  that  case ;  it  is  impossible,  with  the 
staff  at  our  command,  to  write  as  to  all  the  ambiguous 
cases. 

27.247.  You  make  it  a  practice,  in  all  cases  where 
vaccination  is  mentioned,  where  there  is  any  ambiguity, 
to  write  ? — Yes. 

27.248.  But  not  in  all  cases  of  ambiguity  ? — No. 

27.249.  (Chairman.)  I  observe  in  Table  F.  that  you 
do  not  give  the  total  number  of  those  vaccinated 
between  1886  and  1891,  but  that  could  be  gathered 
from  Table  E.  ? — No,  I  have  not  put  them  there  ;  they 
can  be  taken  from  the  other  table. 

27.250.  Might  it  not  be  advantageous  if  we  had  the 
number  vaccinated  in  order  to  see  again  the  proportion 
of  deaths  ascribed  to  vaccination  ? — Quite  so. 

27.251.  Perhaps  you  will  add  it  in  P — For  two  of  the 
years  the  vaccination  figures  are  not  yet  published. 

27.252.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  With  regard  to 
these  five  cases  of  syphilis  in  this  table  of  particulars, 
Table  F.,  would  that  include  such  a  one,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  one  as  you  mentioned  just  now,  when 
the  medical  man  replied  that  ^he  had  put  in  "  vaccina- 
"  tion  "  to  please  the  parents  ? — No :  that  would  be 
excluded  as  we  wrote  to  the  medical  man  and  he  said 
vaccination  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease.  That 
table  includes  those  cases  only  in  which  the  medical 
man  said  the  syphilis  or  other  disease  was  caused  by 
vaccination. 

27.253.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  What  area  is  included  in 
this  table  ? — England  and  Wales. 

27.254.  Is  this  the  total  list  of  cases  assigned  to  these 
causes  of  death  in  England  and  Wales  ? — -Yes. 

27.255.  So  small  a  number  ?— Yes. 

27.256.  This  includes  them  all,  from  1886  to  1891  ?— 
Yes. 

27.257.  Five  cases  of  syphilis  are  all  that  are  attri- 
buted to  it  ? — Yes. 

27.258.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  give  us  the  death 
certificates  of  those  five  cases? — No,  I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  do  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  inadvisable. 
I  could  give  the  particulars  of  them  without  the 
names. 

27.259.  The  Begistrar-General  for  Scotland,  who  was 
examined  last  time,  obliged  the  Commission  with  de- 
tails of  all  the  cases  that  had  occurred  in  Scotland 
in  which  death  was  alleged  to  be  due  to  vaccination. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  do  the  same  for  England  P — 
With  the  names  ? 

27.260.  No,  only  the  sex  and  age? — We  could  give 
them  without  the  names  of  the  cases,  or  of  the  certi- 
fying medical  man.  When  we  have  written  for  this 
particular  information  it  is  more  or  less  a  private  com- 
munication, and  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  using 
the  answers  afterwards.  But  we  could  give  the  certified 
cause  of  death. 

27.261.  (Mr.  Hutchvnson.)  Do  I  rightly  understand  you 
to  believe  that  in  the  whole  of  these  five  cases  certified 
as  deaths  from  syphilis,  the  syphilis  was  conveyed  by 
vaccination? — It  was  so  stated  by  the  medical  men.  I 
have  no  belief  one  way  or  the  other. 

27.262.  That  was  the  belief  of  the  medical  man  in 
every  case  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  more  evidence  of  that  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  All  these  cases  are  sent  by  us,  when  they 
occur,  to  the  Local  Government  Beard  that  they  may 
hold  an  inquiry  into  them.  We  hold  no  inquiry ;  we 
accept  the  statement  of  the  medical  certificate. 

27.263.  The  information  given  by  the  medical  man's 
certificate  is  enough  to  show  you  that  he  did  not  think 
it  was  due  to  inherited  syphilis  ? — Quite  so. 

27.264.  (Chairman.)  Did  not  the  registered  mortality 
from  syphilis  increase  considerably  in  1854  ? — Yes. 

27.265.  Has  not  that  been  attributed  to  vaccination 
having  been  made  obligatory  in  that  year? — Yes,  it 
increased  by  55  per  cent.    But  independently  of  the 
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fact  that  the  introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination 
could  hardly,  under  any  circumstances,  have  raised  the 
mortality  in  the  very  year  of  introduction  in  so  notable 
a  degree,  there  is  this  further  evidence  to  show  that 
the  rise  was  not  due  to  vaccination,  namely,  that  the 


increase  was  smaller  among  infants,  who  would  be  those 
most  affected  by  the  new  regulation,  than  among  those 
who  had  passed  infancy.  The  increase  among  infants 
was  42  per  cent.,  but  the  increase  among  those  who 
had  passed  infancy  was  79  per  cent. 


-  The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  12th  April,  at  one  o'clock. 
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27.266.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  office  in  relation  to 
vaccination? — I  am  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Vaccine  Institution  in  Edinburgh  for  the  supply  of 
lymph  to  vaccinators  in  Scotland. 

27.267.  You  come  here  to  give  evidence  concerning 
the  compulsory  Vaccination  Act  for  Scotland? — Yes. 

27.268.  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please  ? — You  wish 
me  to  state  the  main  features  of  the  Vaccination  Act  ? 

27.269.  If  you  please? — Under  the  compulsory  Act 
for  Scotland,  the  first  step  when  a  child's  birth  is 
registered,  is  for  the  parents  or  guardians  who  inform 
the  registrar  of  the  birth  to  receive  a  notice  of  require- 
ment of  vaccination  within  six  months — before  the 
child  is  six  months  old — and  in  this  notice  there  is  the 
statement  that  failure  to  lodge  the  certificate  relative 
to  vaccination  renders  them  liable  to  a  penalty.  There 
are  no  Public  Vaccinators  appointed  in  Scotland.  The 
duty  of  the  registrar,  when  six  months  elapse  without 
the  certificate  being  lodged  with  him,  is  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  and  to  inform  the  defaulter  that  he  has  failed 
to  furnish  a  certificate,  and  that  unless  he  does  so 
within  10  days  he  is  liable  to  the  penalty. 

27.270.  To  what  amount  ?■ — Not  exceeding  20s. ;  and 
Is.  for  the  notice,  and,  failing  a  fine,  to  imprison- 
ment. Then,  having  waited  10  days,  which  generally 
brings  in  a  number  of  over-due  certificates,  his  duty  is 
to  signify  the  fact  by  sending  to  the  inspector  of  the 
parish  a  list  of  defaulters  which,  by  the  Act,  he  has  to 
make  up  every  half-year ;  although  he  may  send  them 
oftener,  the  rule  is  that  every  half-year  he  makes  up 
this  list,  and  sends  it  to  the  inspector  of  the  parish,  who 
investigates  the  list  in  order  to  find  out  what  corrections 
are  necessary  in  the  addresses  of  the  persons,  and  he 
lays  the  list  before  the  parochial  board,  who  then  order 
the  vaccinator  to  visit  and  vaccinate  the  defaulters, 
not  sooner  than  10  and  not  later  than  20  days.  At  the 
same  time  the  inspector  of  the  parish  informs  by  letter, 
not  by  circular,  the  defaulters,  those  who  ha.ve  failed 
to  furnish  a  certificate,  that  a  certificate  is  required 
within  10  days.  This  second  notice  from  the  inspector 
(the  first  notice  being  that  of  the  registrar)  brings  in 
an  additional  number  of  overdue  certificates.  The  list 
is  thus  reduced  considerably,  so  that  the  vaccinator 
receives  a  much  diminished  list,  generally  speaking,  of 
persons  whom  he  is  to  vaccinate.  However,  he  does 
obey  that  order  ;  he  visits  and  certifies  accordingly,  and 
transmits  his  certificates  to  the  registrar  and  inspector. 

27.271.  And  if  on  his  visiting  for  the  purpose  of  vac- 
cinating, they  refuse  to  allow  him  to  vaccinate,  what 
is  the  next  step  ?  —  The  inspector,  in  his  written 
notice  to  them,  informs  them  that  refusal  renders  them 
liable  to  prosecution  and  the  exaction  of  the  penalties 
named  in  the  Act,  which  were  mentioned. 


27.272.  [Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  is  to  say,  under 
the  18th  section  of  the  Act  of  1863  :  "If  any  such  per- 
"  son  or  the  parents  of  such  person  having  the  care  of 
"  any  such  child  shall  refuse  to  allow  such  operation  to 
"  be  performed,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable 
"  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s.,  and  failing  pay- 
"  ment  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
"  10  days"?— Yes. j 

27.273.  (Chairman.)  Are  prosecutions  instituted  in 
many  cases  P — In  a  considerable  number,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  latitute  allowed  ;  it  is  required,  but 
it  is  often  delayed.  There  are  not  many  prosecutions 
in  Scotland ;  very  few. 

27.274.  And  do  many  escape  vaccination  altogether  ? 
— A  good  many  escape  vaccination  altogether,  in  con- 
sequence of  removals,  but  very  few  from  refusing  to  be 
vaccinated. 

27.275.  They  generally  yield  to  the  notice  in  due 
time  ? — Yes. 

27.276.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Prosecutions  are  insti- 
tuted, are  they  not,  on  complaint  in  writing  made  by 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  case. 

27.277.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  tell  at  all  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  not  vaccinated  because  of 
removal  ? — I  think  probably  between  two  and  three  per 
cent,  of  the  children  born. 

27.278.  And  of  those  who  are  not  vaccinated  because 
of  repeated  refusal  ? — I  could  not  mention  the  number, 
but  they  are  very  few. 

27.279.  Then  the  difference  between  the  compulsory 
Vaccination  Act  for  Scotland  and  that  for  England  is 
chiefly  in  the  time  beyond  which  vaccination  must  not 
be  deferred  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  being  no  Public  Vacci- 
nators. 

27.280.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  do  you  mean  that 
there  are  no  Public  Vaccinators  ?— I  mean  that  by  the 
English  Act,  as  I  understand,  when  the  notice  of  re- 
quirement is  given,  according  to  the  Act  and  the 
administration  of  it,  the  name  of  a  Public  Vaccinator  is 
given  to  the  informant  of  the  child's  birth,  stating  that 
he  is  appointed  to  vaccinate  this  child  if  they  choose  to 
take  the  child  to  him  to  be  vaccinated.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  corresponding  provision  under  the  Scotch 
Act. 


27,281. 
No. 


You  have  Public  Vaccinators  in  Scotland  ?— 


27,282.  What  does  this  mean,  "  Within  two  months 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  parochial  board  of 
every  parish  or  combination  of  parishes  in  Scotland 
shall  appoint  a  registered  medical  practitioner  or 
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4  practitioners  to  be  the  vaccinator  or  vaccinators 
"  within  such  parish  or  combination  "  ?— That,  inter- 
preted by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  means  that  a 
vaccinator  of  defaulters  is  appointed. 

27.283.  (Chairman.)  He  would  not  vaccinate  unless 
for  those  in  default? — Yes;  he  would  and  does,  but 
not  "  officially." 

27.284.  (Dr.  Collins.)  He  visits  the  house  where  the 
child  is  resident;  is  that  so? — Yes,  his  duty  is  to 
visit. 

27.286.  The  children  are  not  taken  to  a  station  ? — 
No,  there  is  no  station  ;  unless  in  the  Highlands,  where 
from  the  difficulties  of  access  and  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  country  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  there  is 
sometimes  a  station,  in  the  sense  of  a  vaccinator  being 
directed  by  the  board  to  go  to  those  places,  and 
vaccinate  the  pauper  children,  or  any  others  who 
are  brought  to  him  ;  but  there  is  no  station  on  any 
large  scale,  and  even  in  the  Highlands  it  is  very  little 
required. 

27.286.  Is  there  a  greater  difficulty  in  securing  vac- 
cination in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ? — The  only 
difficulty  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  access  of  the 
doctor  to  the  people,  and  of  the  people  to  the  medical 
man  :  there  is  no  opposition. 

27.287.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  consequence  of  tbat  diffi- 
culty of  access  there  is  a  greater  proportion  unac- 
counted for  as  regards  vaccination  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  ?— Probably. 

27.288.  (Chairman.)  The  vaccinator  appointed  by  the 
parochial  board  may  have  to  vaccinate  the  children  of 
the  poor,  may  he  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  part  of  his  duty. 

27.289.  In  addition  to  those  who  previously  refused  ? 
— His  duty  is  to  vaccinate  pauper  children. 

27.290.  And  those  in  default  ?—  Yes,  that  is  all. 

27.291.  (Dr.  Collins).  Since  what  year  has  there  been 
a  compulsory  registration  of  births  in  Scotland  ? — It 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  1864. 

27.292.  That  is  10  years  before  it  was  so  in  England, 
is  it  not? — That  is  after  the  Compulsory  Act  in  Eng- 
land. The  Scotch  Vaccination  Act  passed  in  the  year 
1863,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January 
1864. 

27.293.  (Chairman.)  Has  it  remained  in  operation 
without  change  ? — Yes,  without  change. 

27.294.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  You  would  say, 
vould  you,  that  the  resistance  to  vaccination  in  Scot- 
land is  inconsiderable  ? — Very  inconsiderable. 

27.295.  Even  in  large  towns  like  Glasgow  ? — Yes  ;  I 
would  especially  refer  to  Edinburgh  of  which  I  have 
considerable  knowledge,  and  the  opposition  in  Edin- 
burgh you  may  almost  say  is  nil.  Among  the  working 
classes  there  is  next  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  few 
of  the  class  above  occasionally  object,  but  very  few. 

27.296.  So  that  the  refusal  to  have  a  child  vac- 
cinated on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  vaccinator 
would  be  a  very  rare  thing? — In  Edinburgh  yes,  and 
in  most  parts  of  Scotland  quite  a  rare  thing. 

27.297.  Then.  I  suppose,  you  would  say  that  the  omis- 
sion to  have  a  child  vaccinated  was  owing  to  carelessness 
and  neglect  rather  than  opposition  to  the  law  ? — I  would 
say  almost  entirely  so. 

27.298.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  Scotland  there  can- 
not be  a  second  conviction,  can  there  ? — I  understand 
that  under  the  Vaccination  Act  for  Scotland  it  has  been 
ruled  by  legal  advice  that  the  prosecution  can  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  Act  requires  the  repetition  in 
Scotland.  It  may  not  be  carried  into  effect,  but  the 
Act,  I  understand,  bears  that  construction. 

27.299.  Has  that  been  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
by  legal  authority  in  Scotland  ? — I  understand  it  has. 

27.300.  Have  you  got  any  reference  to  that  ? — Only 
that  the  Board  of  Supervision  had  that  matter  inquired 
into  and  got  a  legal  opinion  that  multiple  prosecution 
is  only  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  Act  in  regard  to 
the  penalty. 

27.301.  But  the  penalty  is  imposed,  is  it  not,  under  the 
Act  of  1863 ;  there  is  no  other  penal  clause,  is  there,  under 
any  other  Act  ? — No,  no  other. 

27.302.  You  say  that  the  Board  of  Supervision  in 
Scotland  obtained  a  proper  legal  opinion  that  there 
might  be  successive  prosecutions  ;  did  you  say  that  ? — 
I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.    My  impression  is  that  that 


is  according  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Act;  but  I  would  rather  Mr. 
not  say  so.  W.  Il-^h<ini 

ir  i  - 

27.303.  You  do  not  know  cases  where  there  have 
been  successive  prosecutions? — I  know  of  cases  where    , .,  ^  ' 

a  second  prosecution  was  threatened  bur  qoi  carried  "  

into  effect. 

27.304.  (Chairman.)  Was  the  child  vaccinated  after 
the  first  prosecution  ? 

(Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  is  of  some  importance  I 
think,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  can 
specify  any  instance  of  a  second  prosecution  under  the 
Act  ? — I  cannot  specify  any  instance. 

27.305.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  state  why  the  second 
prosecution  was  withdrawn  in  the  particular  case  to 
which  you  refer? — One  reason  I  heard  was  that  while 
this  Royal  Commission  was  sitting  the  Parochial  Board 
thought  proper  to  delay  the  second  prosecution. 

27.306.  That  was  a  recent  case,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  a 
recent  case. 

27.307.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  Was  that  a  case  of 
conscientious  objection  to  the  law,  or  a  case  of  resist- 
ance ? — In  this  case  I  believe  it  was  not  a  conscientious 
objection  any  further  than  that  the  parent  did  not  sec 
the  necessity  of  it ;  but  in  this  instance,  if  any  small-pox 
came  near  them,  they  said  they  would  probably  get  the 
vaccination  performed  ;  that  was  the  state  of  mind  they 
were  in  ;  it  was  not  a  conscientious  objection  in  any 
other  sense. 

27.308.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  name  of  the 
case?— Smith  was  the  name — Mr.  Smith. 

27.309.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Could  you  tell  me, 
please,  under  which  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
a  second  prosecution  could  take  place?  The  only 
penalty  you  have  mentioned  was  a  penalty  for  not 
exhibiting  a  certificate  within  10  days  of  the  despatch 
of  the  notice  by  the  Registrar,  and  the  further  sum  of 
Is.  yon  mentioned  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  such  notice ; 
that  is  the  penalty  of  which  you  spoke  ;  and  I  want  to 
know  whether  a  prosecution,  having  been  successful, 
and  having  resulted  in  penalties  for  not  exhibiting  the 
certificate  within  10  days  from  the  dispatch  of  such 
notice,  you  can  remember  a  case  in  which  a  second 
prosecution  for  the  same  offence  had  been  instituted 
successfully  ? — I  may  mention  that  these  prosecutions 
come  very  little  under  my  notice,  because  I  have  a 
special  duty  to  perform  in  regard  to  providing  lymph , 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  account  of  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Act. 

27.310.  There  may  be  another — I  am  not  familiar 
with  Scotch  legislation  —  but  if  there  is  another 
penal  clause,  perhaps  you  will  point  it  out  ?  — 
The  17th  section  is  as  follows:  —  "In  every  case 
"  where  there  is  not  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  a 
"  certificate  of  the  vaccination  of  any  child  born 
"  within  his  district,  or  of  the  postponement  of  such 
"  vaccination,  or  of  the  insusceptibility  of  such  child 
"  to  vaccine  disease,  all  within  the  period  and  in  the 
"  manner  respectively  hereby  prescribed,  the  registrar 
"  of  the  district  shall  intimate  such  failure  to  the 
"  father  or  mother,  or  person  having  the  care,  nurture, 
"  or  custody  of  such  child,  by  a  notice  transmitted 
"  through  the  Post  Office  ;  and  if  a  certificate  as  herein 
"  provided  is  not  exhibited  by  such  father  or  mother, 
"  or  other  person  to  the  Registrar  within  10  days  from 
"  the  dispatch  of  such  notice,  the  father  or  mother,  or 
"  person  aforesaid  so  failing,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not 
"  exceeding  20s.  to  be  applied,"  and  so  on,  and  a 
further  penalty  of  1  s. 

27.311.  That  is  the  section  to  which  I  referred.  Is 
there  any  other  section  in  the  Act  which  imposes  a 
penalty  for  non-vaccination? — For  refusing  vaccination 
there  must  be,  because  the  registrar  of  the  district 
writes  to  the  defaulter  to  inform  him  that  he  will  be 
liable  to  prosecution  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under 
the  Act. 

27.312.  That  is  the  17th  section  ?— Yes. 

27.313.  The  17th  section  is  with  regard  to  the 
offence  of  not  exhibiting  the  certificate  after  the  notice. 
Is  there  a  case  in  Scotland  in  which  it  has  been  held 
by  any  legal  tribunal,  or  any  opinion  obtained,  that  a 
prosecution  having  once  been  instituted  against  a 
person  for  not  exhibiting  a  certificate,  and  in  which 
the  prosecution  succeeded,  and  the  penalties  were  paid, 
a  second  prosecution  could  be  instituted  in  respect  of 
non-exhibition  of  certificate  ? — I  think  there  was  a 
question  of  that  kind  in  the  North,  in  Aberdeen,  where 
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Mr.         the  judge  of  the  inferior  court  gave  his  opinion  in 
W.  Husband,    favour  of  there  being  no  further  prosecution,  and,  on 
'  M.I).     '    being  appealed,  the  higher  court  decided  the  other 
  way. 

12  Apr.  1893.  27,314.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  that,  because 
the  offence  being  the  not  exhibiting  the  certificate 
within  10  days,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  one  offence, 
and  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  that  a  second 
prosecution  could  be  instituted.  There  is  one  other 
point.  You  said  it  was  only  paupers  and  persons  who 
refused  who  came  under  the  Public  "Vaccinator  ?  — 
Yes. 

27.315.  In  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  30  &  31 
Victoria,  chapter  101,  section  57,  that  was  modified  to 
some  extent,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27.316.  Modified  in  this  way:  "  The  local  authority 
may  defray"  (it  is  optional  upon  them)  "the  cost  of 
"  vaccinating  such  persons  as  to  them  may  seem  ex- 
"  pedient,  not  being  paupers  or  the  children  of  paupers, 
"  or  persons  ordered  to  be  vaccinated  in  terms  of  the 
"  eighteenth  section  of  the  Act,  26  and  27  Victoria, 
"  chapter  108  "  ? — Yes,  that  was  chiefly  in  case  of  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox.  Then  the  local  authority,  the 
inspector  of  the  parish,  takes  steps  to  vaccinate  and 
re- vaccinate  all  who  wish  it,  and  the  expense  is  defrayed 
by  the  local  board. 

27.317.  That  is  an  important  qualification  ?— Yes. 

27.318.  (Chairman.)  Yon  can  give  information,  I 
believe,  respecting  the  collecting  and  distribution  of 
lymph  p— Yes. 

27.319.  What  are  the  rales  in  Scotland  with  regard  to 
it?— When  the  institution  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  vaccine  lymph  was  established,  I  received 
instructions  as  superintendent  to  obtain  lymph  from 
medical  practitioners  in  Scotland,  paying  a  certain  sum 
for  the  tubes  supplied,  and  with  the  duty  of  distributing 
them  to  vaccinators  when  they  ran  short  of  lymph  in 
order  to  keep  them  always  supplied  with  the  material 
for  meeting  small-pox. 

27.320.  Is  there  any  calf  lymph  used  in  Scotland  ? — 
There  is  no  institution  or  depot  from  which  calf  lymph 
can  be  obtained.    About  10  or  11*  years  ago  fully,  I 

.  experimented  in  that  matter  and  had  a  calf  vaccinated, 
but  I  found  at  the  time  and  since  there  was  no  demand 
made  upon  me  for  calf  lymph ;  I  do  not  think  I  had 
more  than  three,  or  at  the  most,  four  applications  in 
a  year  for  calf  lymph,  and  as  the  demand  for  it  is  so 
small,  I  referred  the  applicants  to  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment  which  always  furnishes  medical  men  on 
demand  with  a  small  quantity  of  calf  lymph.  So  that 
there  is  no  calf  lymph  originating  in  Scotland. 

27.321.  Therefore  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  human 
vaccine  lymph  you  rely  upon  the  practitioner  whom 
you  ask  for  it  ? — I  rely  upon  them  and  their  conscien- 
tiousness in  this  way ;  that  I  only  obtain  lymph  from 
medical  practitioners  whom  I  know  something  about, 
who  I  know  will  be  conscientious  and  do  their  duty 
in  such  a  way  that  we  can  rely  upon  the  lymph  they 
send  to  me. 

27.322.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Where  do  they  get  it  from  p— 
From  the  infants  vaccinated  by  them. 

27.323.  Pauper  infants  ? — I  should  say  not ;  that  is  not 
a  proper  field  from  which  to  obtain  lymph.  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  explain,  the  vaccinator  besides  being  a 
vaccinator  in  the  sense  of  the  Act,  is  also  a  vaccinator 
of  his  own  patients,  and  they  constitute  the  field  from 
which  we  get  the  lymph  ;  but  I  suppose  hardly  any 
vaccinator  would  take  the  lymph  from  pauper  infants 
as  a  rule  ;  he  would  prefer  the  better  choice  among  his 
own  patients  vaccinated  by  him. 

27.324.  Do  you  give  any  instructions  as  to  the  persons 
from  whom  he  shall  select  the  lymph  ? — Yes,  in  writing 
we  always  do  that ;  we  give  instructions  that  the  lymph 
is  to  be  taken  from  healthy  infants,  with  perfectly 
normal  vesicles  and  taken  with  scrupulous  care. 

27.325.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  instructions? — I 
have  got  a  copy  of  instructions  that  were  issued  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  Since  then  I  write.  We  have  not 
very  many  collectors  of  lymph,  and  I  find  it  always 
easy  by  writing,  or  speaking  to  them,  to  obtain  their 
concurrence  in  the  furnishing  of  lymph,  which  can  be 
entirely  relied  upon  so  far  as  observation  can  enable  us 
to  rely  upon  it.    I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  instructions. 

27.326.  [Chairman.)  Will  you  read  them  ? — These 
were  issued  at  the  time  the  thing  was  instituted.  "  It 
"  should  be  taken  "  (that  is,  the  lymph)  "  as  a  rule,  on 


"  the  eighth  day — the  day  week  after  vaccination — 
"  from  the  arms  of  healthy  infants,  and  from  perfectly 
"  normal  vesicles,  which,  judging  from  the  moderate 
"  amount  of  inflammation  round  them,  are  not  too  far 
"  advanced,  and  which  have  not  previously  been 
"  broken  or  injured."  These  have  in  a  manner  been 
superseded  by  frequent  correspondence  reminding 
gentlemen  of  the  necessity  of  scrupulous  care  in  the 
selection  of  lymph.  That  is  the  only  guarantee  we 
have.  When  the  lymph  is  once  in  the  tube  I  do  not 
suppose  we  can  judge  from  the  appearance  of  it ;  we 
cannot  judge  of  its  reliability  from  its  appearance  ;  we 
can  chiefly  rely  upon  the  honour  and  conscientiousness 
of  the  men  who  furnish  it. 

27.327.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  no  microscopical  ex- 
amination ? — The  microscope  I  seldom  use,  and  I  will 
mention  the  reason.  The  tubes  are  carefully  examined, 
and  if  there  is  the  least  quantity  of  blood  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  or  to  the  magnifier  we  reject  them  ;  but  as 
to  microscopical  examination  I  may  mention  that  many 
years  ago  on  the  examination  of  lymph  I  found  that  all 
lymph  contains  blood.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that 
all  lymph  contains  the  red  cells  of  blood ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  it ;  one  does  not  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  if  you  put  it  under  the  microscope  you 
will  see  the  red  cells. 

27.328.  May  we  take  it  from  you  that  a  microscopic 
examination  would  be  of  no  value  then  ? — I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  microscopical  observation  of  the  lymph, 
considering  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  microscopical 
quantities,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  from  blood  I 
should  think  microscopical  quantities  are  dangerous  as 
well  as  the  blood  you  see  in  larger  quantities. 

27.329.  In  your  opinion  all  lymph  contains  blood?— 
I  know  it  does.  I  know  that  in  all  lymph,  however 
limpid  it  appears,  if  you  examine  it  microscopically 
you  find  a  number  of  red  cells  floating  through  it. 

27.330.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  danger  of  getting  im- 
pure lymph  would  be  determined  in  your  mind  by  the 
quantity  of  blood? — I  do  not  know.  I  very  much 
question  whether  the  mixture  of  blood  has  much  to  do 
with  that. 

27.331.  I  think  you  said  that  you  would  reject  all 
lymph  in  which  there  was  blood  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  ? — Yes,  I  rely  upon  the  gentlemen  who  send  it  to 
me.  I  have  spoken  to  them  frequently,  and  they  find 
it  very  unnecessary  (indeed  it  is  slovenly  and  wrong  I 
think)  to  take  any  blood  into  the  tube  but  what  must 
enter  along  with  the  iymph.  If  you  take  blood  into  the 
lymph  that  you  can  see  that  shows  that  you  have 
punctured  a  capillary  vessel,  but  if  you  take  tli9  pure 
limpid  lymph  you  cannot  help  yourself. 

27.332.  Can  you  give  any  statement  of  the  number  of 
cases  of  vaccination  followed  by  untoward  events,  such 
as  erysipelas  ? — I  can  only  give  you  my  own  experience. 
I  have  vaccinated  since  the  year  1846 ;  on  a  somewhat 
large  scale  since  the  year  1848.  I  have  had  one  case, 
about  35  years  ago,  of  septicaemia,  and  one  about  the  same 
time  from  erysipelas,  and  these  are  the  only  two  fatal 
cases  that  I  have  had  in  my  experience.  The  erysipelas, 
I  have  no  doubt  from  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  was 
caught  from  the  locality  in  which  the  child  lived,  which 
is  generally  the  case  ;  if  erysipelas  occurs  it  is  for  the 
most  part  traceable,  if  fully  examined,  to  coming  into 
contact  with  erysipelatous  patients  after  vaccination. 

27.333.  Were  those  cases  fatal  P — Those  two  were 
fatal.  I  have  had  many  other  cases  of  erysipelas  which 
were  always  recovered  from,  with  these  exceptions. 
Perhaps  35  years  ago  we  were  not  so  careful  as  we  are 
now ;  but  I  could  not  see  the  least  reason  to  blame 
myself  for  those  cases.  I  may  mention  that  since  I 
have  vaccinated  in  Edinburgh  voluntarily  on  a  large 
scale,  not  less  than  some  33,000  patients,  and  have 
done  so  not  as  a  vaccinator  or  in  any  other  way  than 
simply  because  I  like  the  work,  and  have  devoted 
myself  to  it  free  of  charge,  as  they  do  in  dispensaries  in 
large  towns  to  a  great  extent;  I  have  seen  no  other 
fatal  case  after  vaccination,  except  what  could  be 
accounted  for  (and  we  have  had  cases  of  various  kinds), 
I  wonder  rather  that  we  have  so  few  bad  cases,  and 
than  we  have  so  much  satisfaction  in  vaccinating. 
An  infant's  life  is  precarious,  and  very  little  upsets  it, 
and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  that  I  see  anything  happen  of 
a  dangerous  kind. 

27.334.  Would  you  say  that  the  two  cases  which  you 
have  mentioned  are  the  only  fatal  cases  that  you  have 
seen  consequent  on  vaccination  ? — Yes,  the  only  two 
fatal  cases  after  vaccination.    There  are  other  cases 
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where  it  has  been  alleged.  I  remember  a  person 
coming  to  me  to  say  a  child  was  dead,  and  there  was  no 
question  then  that  the  child  had  died  of  convu  sions,  or 
a  disease  totally  unconnected,  so  far  as  we  could  ]udge 
with  vaccination.  Then,  with  regard  to  other  cases  I 
had  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  after  vaccination  ;  the  child 
died  of  scarlet  fever,  but  there  was  nothing  that  you 
could  trace  to  vaccination. 

27  335  But  those  two  cases,  you  think,  might  justly 
be  ascribed  to  vaccination  ?— In  this  sense,  and  this  is 
the  weak  point  of  vaccination— that  we  wound  the 
patient  and  nobody  can  tell  after  the  wound  what  may 
be  the  result  as  regards  dangerous  consequences  that 
may  follow. 

27  336.  Those  two  cases  occurred,  you  say,  amongst 
"3  000  cases  that  you  have  vaccinated? — Yes,  33,000, 
and  it  may  be  more— certainly  between  30,000  and 
40  000.    I  should  say  that  33,000  was  under  the  mark. 

27  337.  You  have  seen  many  cases,  I  suppose,  vacci- 
nated by  others  ?— Yes. 

27,338.  With  any  great  mortality  ? — I  have  not  seen 
a  great  many  vaccinated  by  others.  I  have  heard  of 
fatal  cases  in  the  practice  of  others. 

27,339-  Have  you  had  experience  as  to  the  influence 
of  vaccination  in  protecting  from  small-pox  ?— Plenty 
of  evidence  of  that,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  give 
a  specimen,  and  that  sort  of  evidence  can  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely.  The  Scotch  Vaccination  Act  came 
into  operation  on  January  1st,  1864.  I  happened, 
among  other  examinations  of  the  registrars'  lists,  to 
take  up  the  registrar's  list  of  one  of  the  districts  in 
Edinburgh,  beginning  with  1872 ;  that  is  eight  years 
after  the  Vaccination  Act  came  into  operation.  In 
reading  one  from  January  to  the  middle  of  April,  3£ 
months,  I  counted  50  cases  of  deaths  from  small-pox, 
and  of  these  there  were  10  infants  under  six  months — 
a  very  affecting  record,  beginning  with  nine  days,  15 
days,  three  weeks,  and  so  it  went  on  to  three  months ; 
four  months,  it  came  up  to  five  months,  and  whenever 
it  came  to  five  months  there  was  a  total  cessation. 
There  was  no  other  mortality  among  infants  except 
those  under  six  months — nothing  beyond  the  six  months 
between  that  and  10  years  of  age.  At  nine  years  of 
age  there  was  one.  Then  the  deaths  began,  showing 
that  all  the  infants  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
infants  since  the  Vaccination  Act  began  had  been 
spared,  and  then  it  began  to  affect  boys  and  girls  who 
had  missed  vaccination  before  the  Act,  came  into  force, 
and  such  is  the  general  rule  wherever  the  cases  have 
been  examined. 

27.340.  Were  those  recorded  as  not  vaccinated  at 
nine  and  10  years  of  age  ? — The  infants  were  recorded 
as  not  vaccinated. 

27.341.  But  those  of  nine  and  10  years  old,  were  they 
recorded  as  not  vaccinated  P — No,  but  I  infer  that 
they  were  not ;  that  having  been  born  before  the  Act 
came  into  force  they  had  not  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

27.342.  Of  course,  many  were  vaccinated  before  the 
Act  came  into  force  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
all  named  as  being  vaccinated,  but  certainly  there  was 
no  statement  of  vaccination ;  whether  there  was  a 
statement  of  non-vaccination  I  cannot  say,  but  I  infer 
that  they  were  not  vaccinated. 

27.343.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  there  any  year  before  or 
subsequent  to  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1863  in  which 
there  were  more  deaths  from  smalhpox  than  in  the 
year  1872,  in  which  I  see  there  were  2,448  deaths  F — 
No,  that  was  a  large  number  ;  but  I  think  a  few  years 
before  (I  forget  what  year)  there  were  1,700  deaths  in 
Scotland  from  small-pox. 

27.344.  In  1864  I  find  there  were  1,741,  but  in 
1872  there  were  2,448;  that  is  the  highest  on  record 
apparently  since  civil  registration  began  in  Scot- 
land ? — Yes,  the  epidemic  which  passed  over  Europe 
in  1870,  1871,  and  1872  was  the  most  severe  in  this 
century ;  and  there  has  been  nothing  like  that ;  the 

>  character  of  it  was  such  that  it  affected  great  numbers 
who  had  been  vaccinated  ;  a  great  many  who  had  been 
vaccinated  were  prone  to  catch  the  disease  from  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  being  such.  We  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  it,  but  a  great  many  vacci- 
i  nated  persons  then  took  small-pox  who  would  not  have 
i  taken  it,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  ordinary  years. 

27.345.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  record  of  the 
relative  mortality  of  vaccinated  and  un-vaccinated  in 
that  great  epidemic  ? — Generally  speaking  the  mortality 

•  of  the  well-vaccinated  was  very  small.    I  cannot  give 
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the  proportions,  but  a  very  small  number  of  those  who 
took  the  disease  died  of  it  if  previously  vaccinated. 
There  were  some  who  died,  but  what  the  proportion  is 
I  could  not  exactly  say.   

27.346.  To  what  extent  is  re-vaccination  practised  in  12  APr>  18!'3- 
Scotland  ? — To  a  very  small  extent,  except  among  the 

better  classes ;  never  among  the  working  classes,  ex- 
cept when  small-pox  comes,  and  when  it  comes  they 
do  not  even  then  fly  to  it,  unless  it  comes  to  their  own 
doors,  or  next  door  to  them  ;  then  they  coino  to  the 
dispensaries  and  doctors  to  be  re-vaccinated.  But  it 
takes  a  good  deal  to  terrify  people  into  providing 
against  small-pox  by  means  of  re-vaccination. 

27.347.  Do  the  parochial  boards  or  other  authorities 
at  the  time  of  any  epidemic  of  small-pox  urge  re- 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  they  urge  re-vaccination  ;  thoy 
direct  their  medical  officers  to  re-vaccinate  when  an 
epidemic  comes,  and  an  alarm  springs  up  ;  they  are 
quite  ready  to  propose  it,  but  the  people  will  not  go 
to  the  vaccinator  ;  they  will  go  to  their  own  doctors 
to  be  vaccinated.  But  the  parochial  boards  are  ready 
on  the  whole  at  all  times  to  encourage  re-vaccination 
when  it  is  called  for  by  an  outbreak  of  small-pox. 

27.348.  (Sir  Charles  Balrynvple.)  Do  you  happen  to 
know  whether  lately,  in  Glasgow,  when  there  was  an 
alarm  of  small-pox,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  re- 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  amount. 

27.349.  Under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  ? — Yes.  I 
may  mention  that  I  remember  in  1872  or  1873,  when 
small-pox  was  so  bad  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  dispen- 
saries were  opened  for  the  people  to  come  and  get 
vaccinated,  that  they  came  in  very  small  numbers, 
even  when  people  were  dying  in  tens  and  fifteens  and 
the  newspapers  were  ringing  with  the  accounts  of 
small-pox.     Although  these  places  were   open  an 
additional  day  in  the  week,  and  placards  were  put 
all  through  the  town,  inviting  them  to  come,  they 
did  not  come  unless  the  small-pox   came  to  their 
own  house  or  close  to  where  they  lived,  and  then 
they  came.    But  as  a  rule  they  would  not  take  the 
step,  even  though  it   was   freely   offered   to  them, 
to  get  protection  by  re-vaccination.     But  the  better 
classes  who  had  doctors  to  advise  them,  and  speak 
to  them,  got   re-vaccinated   in  large   numbers.  If 
I  might  be  allowed  to  mention  my  experience  as  to  the 
people — one  question  put  to  me  was  about  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  to  be  vaccinated — there  are  two 
points  that  I  may  mention  as  proving  it.     There  are 
several  stations    in  Edinburgh  connected  with  dis- 
pensaries, where  infants  are  vaccinated  free  of  charge  ; 
they  come  there  in  large  numbers  ;  there  is  no  kind  of 
opposition  that  I  ever  could  see  among  the  people  to 
vaccination.    Then  I  was  asked  in  one  question  what 
the  vaccinators  have  to  do.    They  have  to  vaccinate 
defaulters.    There  is  a  parish  in  Edinburgh.  St.  Cuth- 
bert's,  which  has  200,000  inhabitants,  and  there  are  six 
vaccinators ;  but  Edinburgh  is  so  well  vaccinated,  the 
people  are  so  constantly  getting  their  children  vacci- 
nated, that  by  the  time  the  list  of  defaulters  came  to 
the  vaccinators  in  one  year,  1892  (this  is  a  specimen  of 
what  happens  substantially  in  many  other  places)  those 
six  vaccinators  got  nothing  to  do  at  all.    The  reason 
is  that  they  go  to  the  dispensaries  so  faithfully,  even 
when  small-pox  is  absent,  that  they  are  all  vacci- 
nated before  the  list  comes  to  the  vaccinator.  The 
other  point  that  I  would  mention  is  this.    In  the  year 
1848  in  July,  having  made   vaccination   my  hobby 
some  years  before,  I  was  asked  if  I  would  be  vaccinator 
to  the  Royal  Dispensary  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  took  the 
post.    I  said,  "  I  am  not  a  medical  officer."   "  Oh,  that 
"  does  not  signify,"  they  said,  "  you  take  it,  nobody 
"  wants  it."    So  I  took  it ;  it  was  an  unremunerative 
office,  I  need  not  mention  that.    In  the  first  year  my 
number  of  vaccinations  to  December  was  250,  in- 
cluding the  number  from  1st  January  to  July.  Pre- 
viously to  that  it  used  to  be  done  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  dispensary,  alternately,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.    That  was  never  found  to 
work ;  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  because  one 
medical  man  took  it  for  three  months  and  he  tired  of 
it  in  one  month  ;  then  it  fell  to  the  next  man,  and  he 
probably  being   busy   with   practice   took   it  quite 
easily,  the  consequence  was  that  the  people  did  not 
get  attended  to  when  they  came  for  vaccination.  It 
so  happened  that  I  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  it, 
and  have  been  there  punctually  and  regularly,  I  may 
say,  almost  ever  since.    The  first  year  there  were  250 ; 
the  second  year  there  were  300  (these  figures  are  ap- 
proximate only,  but  they  are  sufficiently  correct) ;  the 
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Mr.  next  year  there  were  350  ;  the  next  year  it  went  on  to 

W.  Husband,  400;  and  by  the  time  10  years  had  elapsed  I  had 
M.D.         1,000  vaccinations,  ah  gathered  simply  from  the  people 

  coming,  not  requiring  to  be  compelled,  for  there  was 

12  Apr.  1893.    no  compulsory  Act  at  that  time,   but  willing  and 

 thankful  to  come  and  get  vaccinated.    And  so  it  went 

on  all  this  while  with  no  difficulty  that  I  could  see  m 
the  way  of  dangerous  consequences.  There  were  the 
ordinary  difficult  cases  to  be  met  with,  but  it  was  a 
very  satisfactory  thing  for  me  to  see  how  willing  the 
people  were  to  be  vaccinated.  And  then  you  will 
observe  how  that  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  the  vac- 
cinators of  defaulters  in  Edinburgh  gee  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  I  notice  that  it  is  much  the  same  m  Aberdeen. 
In  Aberdeen  thev  are  exceedingly  well  vaccinated  ; 
and  in  some  other  towns  in  the  same  way,  in  Glasgow  I 
presume.  In  Aberdeen  there  was  only  one  I  noticed 
for  half  a  year  vaccinated  by  the  vaccinator  ;  the  rest 
were  all  done  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  step  m. 

27.350.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  children  always  pre- 
sented for  examination  on  the  eighth  day  ?— That  is  the 
rule. 

27.351.  Then  before  the  certificate  of  vaccination  is 
o-iven  they  are  examined  as  to  whether  the  vaccination 
has  succeeded  ? — Yes,  and  the  certificate  is  delivered 
by  the  medical  man  to  the  people. 

27.352.  If  after  that  time  the  child  becomes  ill  with 
erysipelas  or  any  other  disease,  is  the  vaccinator  com- 
monly sent  for,  or  do  they  employ  their  own  medical 
attendant  ?— The  people  come  now  and  then  and  report 
a  case  of  erysipelas,  and  in  that  case  I  can  sometimes 
send  a  student ;  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  who 
does  that  work  gratuitously  to  undertake  to  visit 
them  in  their  own  houses  ;  but  I  send  a  student,  and 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  cases 
of  erysipelas  that  have  occurred  have  never  been  fatal 
since  the  one  I  mentioned ;  and  we  sometimes  verify 
the  fact  that  they  catch  it  in  their  own  houses,  or 
rather  from  their  neighbours.  That  happened  the 
other  day.    An  infant  had  been  in  contact  with  •  an 

•    erysipelatous  patient  and  became  infected.    That  is  a 
thing  which  you  can  hardly  prevent. 

27.353.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  there  an  anti-vacci- 
nation society  in  Edinburgh  ?— There  is  a  small  body, 
but  I  think  they  have  no  following  ;  they  never  get  a 
public  meeting. 

27.354.  Is  there  such  a  body  in  other  large  towns  in 
Scotland  ?— There  is  very  little  effective  opposition  to 
vaccination  in  Scotland. 

27.355.  If  you  will  allow  me  just  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject 'that  I  was  asking  questions  about  which  is  an 
interesting  one  to  me,  I  have  looked  at  the  Act  of 
Parliament  since.  In  my  former  questions  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  17th  section,  which  seems  to  me  to  deal  with 
a  particular  offence  that  can  only  be  committed  once 
for  all  ;  but  under  the  18th  section,  it  seems  possible 
that  there  might  be  two  prosecutions,  but  that  would 
imply  that  the  list  which  is  transmitted  by  the 
registrar  to  the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  or 
combination,  mighc  contain  the  name  of  the  same 
person  a  second  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  he  sends 
in  a  list  once  in  six  months  that  if  a  person  having  the 
custody  of  a  child  had  failed  to  get  or  exhibit  the 
cercificate  the  Eegistrar  might  in  the  meantime  put  his 
name  in  the  list  a  second  time.  Is  tha  t  done  ?-— Yes,  it 
is  done  a  second  time  and  more  then  a  second  time ; 
but  I  think  it  is  dropped  after  three  or  four  times. 

27.356.  Then  a  discretion  is  there  exercised  at  that 
stage,  because  it  appears  that  at  the  beginning  of 
proceedings  the  parochial  local  board  are  compellable 
under  this  statute;  it  is  their  duty  to  direct  the 
vaccinator  to  vaccinate  all  the  children  in  the  list  ? — 
Yes. 

27.357.  And  then  if  the  person  having  the  custody 
refus'es  to  submit  the  child  to  the  operation  or  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  the  operation  having  been  per- 
formed, he.  is  liable  to  a  penalty  ? — Yes. 

27.358.  And  might  be  put  into  the  list  a  second 
time  r— Yes  ;  I  should  think  so. 

27,359-  Then  there  might  bo  an  opening  for  repeat- 
ing the  prosecution  ? — Yes. 

27,360.  Therefore  that  makes  it  more  interesting  to 
ask  how  the  Act  is  worked ;  is  the  same  name  put  in 
over  and  over  again  ? — Yes  ;  the  infant's  name  is  put  in 
again. 

27,361-  Often  ?— Those  put  into  the  list  a  second  time 
aVo  rhi--fly  those  that  escaped  notice. 


27.362.  I  see  the  Act  of  Parliament  says,  "  that  the 
"  registrar  of  each  district  shall  once  in  every  six 
"  months  transmit  to  the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the 
"  parish  or  combination  in  which  such  district  is 
"  situate  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
'<  persons  as  have  failed  to  transmit  or  lodge  a  certi- 
' '  ficate  of  vaccination  in  the  terms  of  this  Act ;  and 
"  on  the  receipt  of  such  list  the  inspector  of  the  poor: 
"  shall  lay  the  case  before  the  parochial  board  of  such 
"  parish  or  combination,  and  thereupon  the  parochial 
"  board  shall  issue  an  order  to  the  vaccinator  appointed 
"  by  them  to  vaccinate  the  persons  named  in  such 
"  list;"  therefore  if  the  registrar  sends  in  the  Same 
name  over  and  over  again  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parochial 
board  to  issue  orders  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

27.363.  Then,  "  Notice  in  writing  of  such  order  shall 
"  be  given  to  such  persons,  or  if  children,  to  their 
"  father  or  mother,  or  the  persons  having  care  of 
"  them ;  and  in  pursuance  of  such  order  the  vaccinator 
"  shall  vaccinate  the  persons  named  therein,  or  any  of 
"  them,  at  any  time  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20 
"  days  after  the  date  of  such  notice,  unless  such  per- 
"  sons  shall  previously  have  been  vaccinated  and  a 
"  certificate  of  their  vaccination  or  insusceptibility 
"  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the  registrar ;  and  if 
"  any  such  person,  or  the  parent  or  person  having  the 
"  care  of  any  such  child  shall  refuse  to  allow  such 
"  operation  to  be  performed,  he  shall  for  every  such 
"  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s." 
Therefore  if  it  comes  into  the  list,  if  the  vaccinator  is 
bent  to  vaccinate  him,  and  the  person  refuses  he  may 
be  prosecuted  several  times  over  ? — I  should  say  so.  3 

27.364.  It  would  be  a  different  offence  ? — I  suppose 
so.    I  do  not  know  what  the  legal  opinion  would  be. 

27.365.  Under  the  17th  section  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  cannot  be  a  second  prosecution.  I  wished  to 
know  the  practice  under  the  18th  section.  I  only  want 
to  know  how  in  Scotland  the  thing  is  worked,  whether 
there  are  repeated  prosecutions,  and  who  it  is  who  stops 
the  machinery  ? — I  think  there  are  some ;  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  to  any  great  extent. 

27.366.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  we  might  take] 
it  that  Scotland  at  the  present  time  is  well  protected 
against  small-pox  by  vaccination  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
experience  proves  it. 

27.367.  You  pointed  out  several  particulars  in  which 
the  Scotch  law  in  its  administration  differs  from  the 
English ;  do  you  think  that  in  those  particulars  in  which 
it  differs,  it  differs  for  the  better  ? — In  regard  to  the 
six  months  and  the  three  months'  period  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  both  sides.  We  find  that  the  people 
bring  their  children  close  on  the  six  months ;  they 
bring  them  at  five  months,  or  almost  six  months ; 
allowing  the  whole  time  to  elapse  until  they  come  for 
vaccination ;  and  we  think  it  is  perhaps  better  that 
they  should  not  be  hurried  to  come  out  too  soon.  The 
object  of  the  three  months'  provision  must  have  been 
to  save  the  children  who  it  was  well  known  were  cut 
off  by  small-pox  very  early ;  but  since  small-pox  has 
disappeared,  to  a  large  extent,  the  necessity  of  the  early 
vaccination  is  not  so  much  felt ;  and  as  long  as  small- 
pox keeps  away  I  prefer  the  six  months  as  the  more 
reasonable  time.  I  think  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a 
child  should  be  vaccinated  at  three  months  and  another 
thing  to  make  it  compulsory  at  three  months.  We  find 
the  six  months  to  work  very  well  in  Scotland ;  any 
time  that  small-pox  threatens  to  become  epidemic  the 
Board  of  Supervision  issues  a  recommendation  that 
infants  should  be  vaccinated  earlier  than  usual. 

27.368.  With  that  reservation  do  you  think  that  o 
the  points  in  which  the  Scotch  law  differs  from  th 
English  it  differs  for  the  better  p — There  is  one  diffi 
culty  in  the  large  towns.    Inasmuch  as  the  people  ar 
compelled  to  be  vaccinated  the  doctors  are  indirectly 
compelled   to   vaccinate  them  in    large  towns  like 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  specially  thos 
three,  there  is  a  quantity  of  gratuitous  vaccination 
performed  with  great  zeal  and  attention  by  medical 
men  without  remuneration.    That  is  supplemental  to 
the  Act  in  a  sense  ;  but  without  that  it  would  be  ver 
difficult  to  vaccinate  the  whole  country  by  vaccinators 
who  vaccinate  only  defaulters.    It  would  bring  us  into 
great  difficulty  if  all  the  working  classes  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  were  to  be  vaccinated  by  defaulter  vacci- 
nators instead  of  being  vaccinated  freely  ;and  gratui- 
tously at  once  when  they  applied.   There  is  no  provision 
made  by  the  Act  for  stations. 

27.369.  I  understand  that  there  are  no  stations  for 
vaccination  in  Scotland.    Where  does  the  vaccination 
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chiefly  take  place ;  in  dispensaries  and  private  houses  ? 
—In  dispensaries.  In  private  IionBes  a  medical  man 
vaccinates  his  own  patients,  of  course,  That  has  been 
the  custom  since  the  beginning,  when  Jenner's  practice 
was  introduced  in  1798.  Before  the  end  of  last  century 
it  immediately  occurred  to  the  managers  of  the  dis- 
pensaries to  connect  vaccination  stations  with  the 
dispensaries,  and  so  it  has  gone  on  ever  since.  The 
larger  dispensaries  vaccinate  more  or  less  efficiently 
besides  attending  to  other  practice. 

27.370.  Do  you  think  the  vaccination  at  dispensaries 
in  Scotland  is  better  or  worse  than  the  vaccination  at 
public  vaccination  stations  in  England  ? — It  is  a  very 
hard  task  to  a  man  to  go  on  in  the  way  I  mentioned.  It 
can  never  be  done  by  rotation,  and  hence  it  is  very  much 
dependent  upon  a  man  taking  a  fancy  to  it  and  going 
at  it  year  after  year  with  more  efficiency  every  year,  if 
he  likes  the  business ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  every  one 
charged  with  these  stations  feels  and  knows  that  the 
work  involves  an  amount  of  responsibility  and  pains- 
taking, and,  above  all,  punctuality  and'regularity,  such 
as  should  not  bo  expected  of  unpaid  officials. 

27.371.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  think  there  is 
greater  reluctance  with  the  Scotch  people  to  come  to  a 
public  vaccinator ;  would  they  prefer  going  to  gratui- 
tous dispensaries  ? — There  may  be  something  in  that, 
perhaps. 

27.372.  They  like  the  officialism  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
If  a  medical  man  is  appointed  vaccinator,  it  is  natural 
and  reasonable  to  think  that  if  he  has  time  on  his 
hands  (which  he  ought  to  have  or  he  should  not  under- 
take the  work)  he  would  learn  to  do  it  well. 

27.373.  But  would  the  people  themselves  prefer  com- 
ing to  a  dispensary  vaccinator,  although  gratuitous,  to 
going  to  a  public  vaccinator  ? — You  ask  whether  they 
would  prefer  coming  to  a  man  who  did  the  work  for 
nothing  rather  than  to  a  man  who  was  paid  for  it. 

27.374.  Who  was  an  official  ? — I  am  not  able  to  an- 
swer that.  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should. 
If  a  man  did  his  duty  I  think  they  would  be  as  willing 
to  come  to  a  man  who  was  remunerated  as  to  a  man 
who  was  not. 

27.375.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Apart  from  the  question  of  re- 
muneration, is  the  quality  of  the  vaccination  at  the 
dispensaries  in  your  opinion  satisfactory  ? — We  have 
all  learnt  of  late  years  to  be  scrupulously  careful  in 
selecting  lymph.  30  years  ago  we  were  apt  to  think 
that  we  could  do  no  wrong  ;  but  it  has  been  proved 
since,  that  evil  consequences  happen,  though  rarely, 
and  therefore  we  have  become  scrupulous  in  the  selection 
of  infants  used  as  vaccinifers  and  the  selection  of  lymph. 

27.376.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  vaccination  at 
dispensaries  is  satisfactory  in  quality  ? — Yes. 

27.377.  (Chairman.)  Speaking  of  obtaining  lymph 
from  private  practitioners,  is  any  of  the  obtaining  or 
distribution  of  lymph  attended  by  expense  ? — The 
expense  simply  consists  in  paying  the  medical  prac- 
titioners who  furnish  lymph  at  at  a  certain  rate. 

27.378.  Can  any  practitioner  supply  tympn  ? — No, 
only  those  whom  I  choose,  and  reckon  to  be  trust- 
worthy. 

27.379.  You  pay  in  some  measure  for  the  lymph  you 
afterwards  distribute  ? — I  pay  them  and  am  repaid  for 
what  I  pay  them. 

27.380.  {Dr.  Collins.)  What  is  exactly  your  official 
position  ? — I  am  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Vaccine 
Institution,  which  is  simply  for  the  collection  and  re- 
distribution of  vaccine  lymph  to  vaccinators. 

27.381.  Within  whose  appointment  is  that  office  ? — 
The  Board  of  Supervision. 

27.382.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  tube  ? — There  was 
an  arrangement  made  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  at 
first,  but  it  was  suggested  and  attempted  to  be  carried 
out,  that  we  should  have  men  in  all  the  large  towns  who 
took  a  sort  of  charge  and  were  to  be  paid  so  much  for 
each  tube,  and  a  small  sum  for  obtaining  tubes  from 
medical  men  in  order  to  send  the  lymph  to  me ;  but  I 
fennd  that  would  not  work,  so  some  15  years  ago  I 
proposed,  and  it  was  acquiesced  in,  that  each  medical 
man  who  furnishes  me  with  tubes  should  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  6d.  per  tube. 

27.383.  What  proportion  of  tubes  sent  to  you  are 
rejected? — I  never  counted  them,  but  they  are  all 
looked  at,  and  if  any  of  them  are  imperfectly  sealed 
they  are  not  distributed,  but  above  all,  it  is  from  the 

!  conscientiousness  of  the  man  that  furnishes  them  that 


they  are  to  be  relied  upon.  A  considerable  number  are  .)/,-. 

withheld,  hundreds  out  of  several  thousands.  II .  Husband, 

27.384.  I  think  I  understood  from  you  thai  the  main,  -'/./>. 
if  not,  the  only  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  lymph  " 
was  the  good  faith  and  care  of  .those  who  supplied  ii  to  1  !vl't 
you? — Yes,  the  main  guarantee. 

27.385.  You  do  not  rely  upon  an  ieilepcnden t  mirm- 
scopical  examination  ? — No. 

27.386.  How  many  gentlemen  suppl\  you  with 
lymph? — Five  or  six,  and  at  times  when  there  is  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox,  we  must  pass  to  others  who  1 
have  reason  to  believe  will  do  it  wel'.  In  that  ease.  1 
have  several  additional  bands.  Arrtie  late  outbreak 
in  Scotland,  which  caused  some  alarm  for  a  short  while, 
but  which  has  died  out  a  good  deal,  I  had  to  obtain  an 
extra  supply  from  other  men.  of  whom  also  1  bad  a 
good  opinion,  from  report  and  from  knowledge. 

27.387.  Are  the  gentlemen  from  whom  you  obtain 
lymph  for  public  supply  in  the  public  service  ? — No ; 
they  are  generally  private  practitioners,  or  they  have 
stations  which  they  manage  as  I  do  mine. 

27.388.  (Chairman.)  And  do  those  to  whom  you 
supply  lymph  pay  you  for  it? — No;  it  is  distributed 
gratuitously  to  vaccinators. 

27.389.  Then  who  repays  you?  — The  Board  of 
Supervision  repays  me  what  I  expend  in  paying  to 
gentlemen  who  send  me  lymph. 

27.390.  Then  you  distribute  it  gratuitously? — Yes; 
and  also,  if  applications  are  made  to  me  by  a  certain 
number  of  medical  men  who  are  not  vaccinators,  I  have 
no  objection  to  furnish  them  if  we  have  it,  and  we 
generally  have  enough  to  spare  to  send  it  to  any  man 
who  asks  for  it. 

27.391.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  is  the  Board  of  Supervision,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  Scotch  administration  ? — The  Board  of  Supervision 
for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  is  the  full  name ;  it  is  for  the 
supervision  of  parochial  boards  corresponding  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  in  England. 

27.392.  (Sir  Wiliam  Savory.)  What,  in  your  ex- 
perience, is  the  best  means  of  preserving  lymph  which 
is  not  immediately  used  ? — The  best  way  and  the  only 
way  that  I  know  of  by  which  you  can  preserve  lymph 
for  long  periods  is  in  capillary  tubes.  With  lymph  so 
preserved  for  15  years  you  may  sometimes  vaccinate 
successfully,  as  I  did  two  years  ago.  But  the  majority 
of  tubes  fail  after  two  or  three  years,  and  only  a  small 
minority  succeed  after  that  period. 

27.393.  What  is  the  longest  time  within  your  experi- 
ence that  lymph  has  kept  in  tubes  in  this  way  ? — 15 
years, 

27.394.  And  it  has  been  quite  efficient? — Yes,  it  pro- 
duced the  same  vesicles  that  I  saw  15  years  before,  that 
is  rare  though  ;  I  do  not  say  I  could  accomplish  that 
again  easily. 

27.395.  What  evidence  is  there  of  change  in  the 
lymph.  Supposing  the  lymph  should  change  for  the 
worse,  what  would  be  the  evidence  of  that  ? — There  is 
no  evidence  that  I  know  of.  I  have  known  lymph  ex- 
amined after  it  has  been  kept  for  yTears,  and  it  has 
altered  very  much,  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  it. 

27.396.  Are  those  changes  visible? — If  you  examine 
it  microscopically  they  are. 

27.397.  Not  to  the  naked  eye  ?— No.  The  tubes 
contain  coagulum  ;  that  coagulum  shrinks  away  to  one 
or  other  end  of  the  column  of  lymph  and  may  be 
recognised  as  a  white  speck  at  the  end  of  the  tube  and 
you  see  nothing  else. 

27.398.  Is  that  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ?— Yes. 

27.3.99.  Does  lymph  lose  its  transparency  by  being 
kept  ? — It  rather  becomes  transparent  in  consequence 
of  the  coagulum  shrinking  to  one  side  and  leaving  a 
transparent  fluid. 

27.400.  You  would  not  expect  lymph  that  was  spoiling 
to  become  turbid  ?— No,  I  would  not  expect  that. 

27.401.  That  is  not  within  your  experience  ? — No. 

27.402.  And  supposing  lymph  to  be  used  for  vaccina- 
tion which  is  spoiled  what  follows  ? — Nothing  that  I 
know  of,  nothing  dangerous. 

27.403.  You  would  not  expect  any  evil  results  to  hap- 
pen from  the  use  of  lymph  which  had  been  kept  too 
long  ? — No,  that  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  evil 
results  are  just  as  frequent  with  fresh  lymph  as  with 
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Mr.         lymph  preserved  in  tubes  ;  whatever  change  takes  place 
w-  Husband,    m  the  lymph  m  the  tube  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
M-D.         effect  except  in  causing  failure.    According  to  my  ex- 
.      "         perience  we  never  do  any  mischief  with  the  old  lymph ; 
"    Pr'       '    it  is  just  as  safe  as  new. 

27.404.  It  simply  fails  P— That  is  the  objection  to  old 
lymph  ;  and,  as  I  say,  it  does  not  fail  for  a  year  or  two. 
I  find  I  am  just  as  likely  to  succeed  at  the  end  of  a 
year  with  a  tube  as  if  I  used  it  the  next  day. 

27.405.  But  at  last  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is 
spoiled  P — Yes,  apparently. 

27.406.  Then  what  happens  when  it  is  spoiled  if  you 
use  it,  simply  a  negative  result  P— Simply  a  negative 
result.  Evil  results  may  happen  with  it  too,  but  T 
believe  not  more  than  with  lymph  kept  a  shon  time 
or  kept  uo  time  at  all. 

27.407.  On  what  grounds  do  you  prefer  capillary 
tubes  for  the  preservation  of  lymph  to  means  by  which 
it  is  preserved  in  a  dry  state  on  points  or  glass?— 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  the  grounds.  I  believe  it 
is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  vaccine  lymph  preserved 
in  tubes  keeps  for  an  indefinite  period,  whereas  vac- 
cine lymph  preserved  in  dry  condition  on  ivory  points 
or  otherwise  does  not  keep.  I  can  tell  you  of  an  ex- 
periment that  was  made.  The  India  Office  asked  me 
some  20  years  ago  or  more  to  send  them  25  tubes  and  to 
divide  them  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  they  were 
to  put  into  the  ice-house  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  por- 
tion of  12  or  13  tubes  were  to  be  exposed  to  such  heat 
as  the  Post-Office  might  have  in  going  round  the 
Oape,  which  it  did  at  that  time;  and  they  took  out 
at  the  same  time  an  equivalent  quantity  or  a 
larger  quantity  of  lymph  in  the  dry  condition  on 
ivory  points.  Within  a  year  I  got  a  letter  from 
the  India  Office  mentioning  that  all  the  tubes  that  I 
had  sent  them  had  proved  successful  both  those  kept  in 
ice  and  those  exposed  to  any  heat  they  might  be  ex- 
posed to,  and  that  all  the  ivory  points  had  failed.  I 
knew  before  that  that  would  be  the  case  because  I  have 
always  sent  it  out  with  uniform  success  in  the  liquid 
form  and  it  never  could  be  got  out  in  dry  form  success- 
fully. 

27.408.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  lymph  will  last 
in  an  efficient  state  when  preserved  on  points  ? — I  be- 
lieve that  within  a  week  or  two  it  has  very  good  results  ; 
it  keeps  for  a  week  or  two.  That  is  the  general  impres- 
sion. I  have  tried  it  myself.  But  beyond  that  it  loses 
its  virtue  when  allowed  to  dry. 

27.409.  But  when  it  loses  its  virtue  and  is  used  does 
it  provoke  mischief  or.simply '  fail  to  vaccinate  ? — I  think 
simply  failing  is  the  result. 

27.410.  So  that  like  spoiled  lymph  in  the  tube  the  re- 
sult would  be  simply  a  negative  one  P — Yes  ;  the  prin- 
cipal danger  I  think  is  a  negative  result. 

27.411.  Do  you  prefer  arm-to-arm  vaccination  to  the 
use  of  preserved  lymph? — Arm-to-arm  vaccination  is 
the  most  efficient  method,  and  for  this  reason  among 
others,  perhaps  chiefly  that  the  medical  practitioner, 
who  vaccinates  from  arm-to-arm  can  do  in  a  short  space 
of  time  the  work  very  thoroughly,  but  if  he  has  to  use 
tubes  he  must  make  an  effort  to  keep  up  his  vaccina- 
tions to  a  right  level  or  he  will  not  do  them  so  well. 
The  difficulty  with  tubes  is  that  a  medical  practitioner 
vaccinating  with  tubes  must  spend  a  little  time  and  do  it 
with  a  good  deal  more  care  than  is  necessary  in  arm-to- 
arm  vaccination;  but  by  care  and  painstaking  and 
taking  time  to  it  he  arrives  almost  to  the  same  level  as 
to  efficiency. 

27.412.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  calf  lymph? 
— I  vaccinated  a  calf  some  11  years  ago,  and  I  used 
the  lymph  and  gave  some  others  use  of  it.  I  have  also 
had  calf  lymph  repeatedly  from  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  and  once  from  another  source,  and  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  it.  I  have  watched  the 
cases  and  seen  how  they  made  progress. 

27.413.  Have  you  any  preference  for  human  lymph 
or  calf  lymph  ?  —  I  prefer  humanised  lymph ;  I 
believe  it  is  as  safe  as  calf  lymph,  perhaps  safer  ; 
the  calf  lymph  produces  very  satisfactory  vesicles  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  somewhat  larger  and  with  a  little 
more  inflammation  after  the  ninth  day  than  the 
humanised  lymph ;  but  I  prefer  the  humanised  lymph 
for  various  reasons. 

27.414.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  vaccinated 
upwards  of  33,000  cases? — Yes,  I  think  so;  about  that, 
fully. 


27.415.  During  your  experience  had  you  any  reason 
to  alter  your  plan  of  operating.  Did  you  operate  at 
last  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  at  first  ? — Essentially 
in  the  same  way,  with  some  differences  in  the  mode  of 
procedure.  I  used  to  vaccinate  with  a  blunt  inst7-ument 
I  now  prefer  to  vaccinate  with  a  sharp  one ;  that  is  a 
matter  of  not  much  importance  perhaps. 

27.416.  In  how  many  places  were  you  in  the  habit  of 
vaccinating  ? — It  is  our  plan  in  Edinburgh  and  Scot- 
land generally  to  vaccinate  in  two  places ;  but  of 
course  they  should  be  larger  probably  than  the  three  or 
four  it  is  the  custom  to  insert  in  England.  I  generally 
apply  it  in  three  places  at  present. 

27.417.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  value  of  the 
number  of  places  in  regard  to  preservation  from  small- 
pox P — Yes.  I  believe  the  records  of  the  small-pox 
hospitals  prove  that  plurality  of  vesicles  is  desirable 
as  giving  better  protection  in  after  life ;  that  if  the 
infant  grows  up  and  takes  small-pox  his  risk  of  death 
is  less  if  he  has  a  sufficient  number  of  vesicles  inserted. 

27.418.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  it  from  evidence  obtained  in 
Scotland  that  you  are  speaking? — No,  from  Mr.  Mar- 
son's  evidence  on  the  London  Small-pox  Hospital. 

27.419.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  vaccination  in 
Scotland  ?— No. 

27.420.  Are  the  gentlemen  from  whom  you  receive 
lymph  for  public  supplies  not  inspected  in  their  work? 
— No,  there  is  no  inspection. 

27.421.  Are  any  awards  made  P — No,  none. 

27.422.  "We  have  been  told  in  England  that  several 
thousands  are  voted  for  additional  awards  ? — Yes. 

27.423.  Is  there  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Scotland  ?— 
Nothing  of  the  kind. 

27.424.  What  measure  other  than  vaccination  do  you 
employ  in  Scotland  for  protection  against  small-pox  ? 
— Sanitary  measures  now  are  adopted,  especially  in 
many  places,  isolation  of  the  affected  patients,  and 
also  re-vaccination  of  all  who  apply. 

27.425.  {Chairman)  Is  that  isolation  in  a  special  hos- 
pital, or  in  their  own  houses  P — The  sanitary  measures 
are  in  the  direction  of  taking  the  patient  to  a  hospital 
where  he  will  not  be  in  contact  with  other  cases. 

27.426.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  compulsory  notifica- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  P — Yes. 

27.427.  Under  what  Act  ?— I  do  not  know  the  Actj 
but  it  is  compulsory  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  some  other 
places.  I  believe  it  is  optional  with  the  town  councils 
to  enforce  it. 

27.428.  How  long  is  it  since  compulsory  notification 
has  been  adopted  in  Edinburgh? — A  short  time,  I 
forget  whether  it  is  a  year  or  two. 

27.429.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  notification 
is  optional  elsewhere  ? — In  some  places. 

27.430.  What  provision  for  isolation  is  there  generally 
throughout  Scotland  ? — There  is  a  hospital  set  apart  for 
small-pox  in  Edinburgh. 

27.431.  Is  there  similar  provision  for  all  the  large 
towns?- -As  soon  as  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  occurs 
they  extemporise  a  hospital  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  one  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose alone. 

27.432.  Is  there  no  permanent  provision,  and  only 
such  provision  as  is  run  up  in  case  of  an  outbreak  ? — 
Except  that  there  are  other  places  which  may  be  used 
for  other  purposes  when  small-pox  is  not  present. 

27.433.  Are  they  usually  associated  with  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  ? — They  need  not  necessarily  be  associated 
with  the  Poor  Law  ;  the  towns  and  burghs  provide  for 
themselves  irrespectively  of  the  Poor  Law. 

27.434.  But  are  such  isolation  provisions  as  there  are 
always  dissociated  from  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  P  — 
No,  not  always. 

27.435.  Is  there  any  attempt  at  quarantine  of  persons 
exposed  to  infection  but  not  actually  affected  p — They 
are  certainly  visited  and  re-vaccination  offered,  and 
that  I  think  is  the  principal  precaution. 

27.436.  That  would  hardly  amount  to  quarantine  P — 
There  is  no  quarantine  I  think  of  a  very  stringent  kind 
if  they  have  any  outbreak  of  disease  among  them. 

27.437.  When  you  made  some  experiments  with 
calf-lymph  you  inoculated  the  calf  with  what? — With 
lymph  which  I  got  from  another  calf.  I  got  it  from  a 
friend  who  got  it,  as  I  understood,  from  Brussels. 
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27.438.  Why  did  you  not  inoculate  the  calf  with 
small-pox  ? — I  did  so  repeatedly  long  before  that,  but  I 
failed  ;  it  did  not  produce  any  effect. 

27.439.  How  many  times  did  you  try  P— I  think  I 
tried  in  two  or  three  cases. 

27.440.  When  you  say  it  produced  no  effect,  do  you 
mean  that  there  was  no  papule  or  no  result  ?— I  could 
not  produce  any  result. 

27  441.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  relation- 
ship'of  cow-pox  and  small-pox  ? — The  analogy  between 
the  two  diseases  is  so  great  and  so  wonderful  that  I  can 
hardly  think  that  you  can  account  for  the  anomaly  of 
one  disease  being  a  substitute  for  the  other,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  same  disease  ;  in 
many  respects  they  resemble  each  other  wonderfully  in 
their  progress. 

27  44-2.  I  understand  the  argument  to  be  rather  from 
analogy  than  from  your  own  personal  experience  ?  — 
Yes,  entirely. 

27.443.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Can  you  call  to  mind  any 
outbreak  of  small-pox  in  the  Highland  districts  of  Scot- 
land in  recent  years  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any 
great  amount  of  small-pox  in  Scotland,  in  the  High- 
lands. 

27.444.  There  is  a  penalty,  I  presume,  in  Scotland 
for  allowing  a  person  suffering  from  contagious  disease 
to  come  in  contact  with  other  travellers  ?— Yes,  I 
should  say  there  was  ;  I  believe  so. 

27.445.  Do  you  know  under  what  Act  proceedings 
could  be  taken  P — I  am  not  aware. 

27.446.  Do  you  believe  that  any  provision  of  that 
sort  ia  enforced  at  all  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scot- 
land?— I  do  not  know. 

27.447.  You  never  heard  of  any  proceedings  being 
taken,  did  you  ? — No. 

27.448.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Did  you  say  there  is 
no  permanent  provision  for  small-pox  in  Edinburgh  ? — 
There  is  a  hospital  in  Edinburgh  to  which  small-pox 
patients  are  taken ;  but,  I  presume  when  small-pox 
departs  from  us  it  is  used  for  other  jjurpose3. 

27.449.  How  many  would  your  hospital  take? — I  do 
not  have  any  charge  of  that;  but  the  medical  officer  of 
health  has  some  places  at  bis  disposal,  and  there  is  one 
which  was  used  lately  for  that  purpose. 

27.450.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  patients  that  the 
hospital  would  take  if  set  aside  for  small- pox  cases  ? — 
No.  I  could  not  mention  the  number  ;  but  it  would  be 
'quite  sufficient  to  take  in  all  that  was  required. 

27.451.  But  you  spoke  of  making  tem  porary  provision 
just  now  ? — I  suppose  that  is  the  case  in  country 
districts  where  small-pox  is  so  seldom  to  be  found,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  a  bospital  set  apart  for 
that  disease  alone. 

27.452.  With  regard  to  Edinburgh,  have  you  ever 
been  pressed  for  accommodation  for  small-pox  patients  ? 
No,  I  think  not. 

27.453.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  considered  Scotland  to  be  well  vaccinated, 
and  well  protected  as  regards  small-pox  ?  — ■  Yes,  I 
think  so. 

27.454.  I  understood  you  also,  to  say  that  re-vaccina- 
tion was  not  common,  excepting  among  the  better 
classes  ? — It  is  not  common. 

!  27,454a.  Do  you  consider  that  that  state  of  things  is 
efficient  protection  of  the  community  ? — No,  I  think 
re-vaccination  should  be  more  attended  to  than  it  is 
among  the  better  classes  as  well  as  among  the  working 
classes. 

27,454Z>.  You  are  of  opinion  that  amongst  the  working 
classes,  perhaps,  the  very  large  majority  in  Scotland 
have  been  vaccinated  only  once  ? — Yes;  they  are  very 
Ireluctant  to  have  it  done  a  second  time.  It  is  not 
Inatural  to  provide  for  a  distant  and  uncertain  danger 
by  submitting  themselves  to  the  inconvenience  of 
re-vaccination. 

27.455.  Then  you  would  regard  it  as  a  great  im- 
provement if  any  means  could  be  introduced  by  which 
re-vaccination  should  be  made  more  general  ? — Yes ,  it 
would  certainly  save  lives. 

27.456.  As  regards  payment  for  vaccination,  the 
officers  of  dispensaries  are  not  paid  in  any  way,  I 
believe  ? — Not  in  Edinburgh  that  I  know  of.  In  some 
of  the  towns  there  may  be  some  subsidiary  payment  on 
a  small  scale,  but  not  from  a  public  fund. 
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27.457.  If  the  patient  is  vaccinated  by  his  own  family 
medical  attendant  is  there  any  arrangement  by  which 
that  attendant  could  be  paid  for  re-vaccination.  Tho 
patient  has  to  pay  the  medical  man  himself,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  understood. 

27.458.  Are  there  no  conditions  under  which  a 
medical  man  could  claim  a  fee  from  any  public  body  P 
—No. 

27.459.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  the  family  medical  attendant  could  bo  paid  by  tho 
public  for  each  vaccination  he  performed,  so  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  vaccinate  as  many  as  possible  p — It  never 
struck  me  to  consider  that. 

27.460.  I  suppose  patients  prefer  to  be  vaccinated  by 
their  own  family  medical  attendant  rather  than  either 
at  the  dispensary  or  at  one  of  the  public  offices  ? — 
Surely.  As  regards  those  that  come  to  the  dispensary 
it  is  understood  that  they  have  no  medical  man  at  all 
except  the  dispensary  medical  attendant. 

27.461.  Then  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
great  inducement  to  the  more  extensive  performance 
of  vaccination  if  the  family  medical  attendant  were 
paid  for  its  performance? — Out  of  public  funds  do  you 
mean  ? 

27.462.  Yes,  paid  for  its  performance  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  for  its  repetition  P — I  could  not  say  that  I 
think  that  would  be  desirable. 

27.463.  Would  it  not  induce  him  very  much  to  urge 
it  upon  his  patients  ? — If  he  was  paid  for  it  very  likely 
it  would  induce  him  to  argue  with  them  oftener  on  the 
subject  and  encourage  them  to  gdt  vaccinated. 

27.464.  And  he  would  have  more  influence  upon  his 
patients  than  would  the  public  vaccinator  in  persuading 
them  to  have  it  done? — Surely. 

27.465.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases  hospital  in  Edinburgh? — There  is  the 
fever  hospital. 

27.466.  There  is  not  one  in  the  directory  that  I  can 
see  ? — There  is  a  fever  hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and  a 
hospital  for  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 

27.467.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  think  that  as  a 
rule  the  ordinary  medical  practitioner  would  be  as 
good  a  vaccinator,  either  as  the  public  vaccinator  in 
England,  or  the  dispensary  vaccinator  in  Scotland  ? — 
He  should  be  as  able  I  should  say. 

27.468.  Would  he  have  the  general  experience  ? — He 
gets  gradual  experience  in  vaccinating  his  patients 
from  year  to  year ;  he  ought  to  know  as  well  how  to 
vaccinate  as  others. 

27.469.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  May  I  ask  again  what  is  the 
place  that  is  used  in  Edinburgh  as  the  infectious 
hospital  ?  —  There  is  a  hospital  in  the  old  town,  near 
the  old  infirmary  which  is  used  for  the  fever  hospital. 

27.470.  What  is  it  called  ?— The  fever  hospital. 

25.471.  Are  there  any  physicians  to  it  ? — Yes,  there 
are  resident  physicians. 

27,472-3.  How  many  beds  are  there? — I  am  not  sure 
— a  considerable  number. 

27.474.  (Sir  Charles  Dairy  mple.)  Is  it  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  the  infirmary  ? — No,  it  is  not  part  of  the  in- 
firmary. 

27.475.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  in  the  old  town?— Yes. 

27.476.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  There  is  the  convalescent 
hospital;  that  is  not  it,  is  it? — No,  it  is  not  the  con- 
valescent hospital. 

27.477.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Isit  used  for  small- 
pox and  fever  also  ? — No  ;  the  small-pox  hospital  is  in 
another  part  of  the  town. 

27.478.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  practical  inconvenience  in  paying  private  medi- 
cal men  for  the  vaccination  of  their  private  patients  ? — 
I  never  considered  that,  I  really  could  hardly  say ;  I 
do  not  know. 

27.479.  Supposing  the  patient  had  to  present  himself 
to  someone  who  should  register  it  as  a  successful  vac- 
cination in  order  to  fill  in  the  certificate  for  payment 
going  to  his  own  medical  man  ? — I  think  there  would 
be  difficulties  in  the  way. 

27.480.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it 
would  very"  much  increase  vaccination  ? — Increase  re- 
vaccination. 
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27,481.  And  primary  vaccination  also  ?- 
cination  does  not  need  to  be  increased. 
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•27,482.  TSTot  in  Scotland  ? — It  is  almost  universal,  I 
may  say. 

27,483.  What  inconveniences  do  you  see  in  the  plan 
of  paying  private  medical  men  ? — I  have  never  con- 
sidered that  Eubject  and  I  can  hardly  give  any  opinion. 


27.484.  On  a  certificate  given  by  a  public  medical 
officer? — Who  should  inspect  the  patient  ? 

27.485.  Who  should  inspect  the  patient  ? — I  doubt  if 
that  would  be  satisfactory  either  to  the  patients  or  to 
the  doctor. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 


One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Day. 


Wednesday,  19th  April  1893. 
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,r  Mr.  Robert  Samuels  j 

M  r, 

M^l)    €' '      27,486.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Public  Vacci- 
'  nator  for  the  Everton   District  of  the  West  Derby 
9  Apr.  1893.    Union  ? — For  one  of  the   Everton   Districts,   No.  2 
  District. 

27.487.  And  you  have  tabulated,  I  believe,  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

27.488.  Would  you  give  us  the  results  of  that  tabula- 
tion ? — I  may  say  first  that  these  cases  are  tabulated  from 
cases  that  came  under  my  observation  in  the  years  1876  to 
1878,  during  an  epidemic  in  Liverpool,  and  they  were  not 
tabulated  with  any  view  further  than  the  possibility  of 
writing  a  paper  for  a  Medical  Journal,  which  has  never 
been  done  so  far.  On  the  whole  I  have  tabulated  836  cases 
of  all  forms  of  small-pox.  I  divided  them  into  four  types 
of  the  disease:  the  modified,  the  discrete,  the  confluent, 
and  the  hsemorrhagic.  Of  these  836  cases  I  found  that 
231,  or  27'7  per  cent,  came  under  the  head  of  modified 
small-pox;  510,  or  6T004  per  cent,  came  under  the  head 
of  discrete  small-pox  ;  90,  or  10-7  per  cent,  about  came 
under  the  head  of  confluent  small-pox ;  and  5  or  0'59 
per  cent,  about  came  under  the  head  of  hsemorrhagic 
small-pox.  Of  the  231  modified  small-pox  cases  I  found 
that  223  were  vaccinated,  or  a  per-centage  of  96"5  ;  re- 
vaccinated  6,  or  a  per-centage  of  2'5 ;  8  unvaccinated 
or  a  per-centage  of  about  3'4.  Of  these  I  found  one 
died ;  that  was  a  vaccinated  case,  but  it  did  not  die  of 
small-pox  ;  it  was  a  male  aged  32  who  died  of  erysipelas ; 
on  the  20th  day  he  was  in  hospital  with  erysipelas 
of  the  face.  Therefore  if  we  admit  that  death  as  being 
due  to  small-pox,  we  find  that  the  per-centage  amongst 
the  modified  cases  of  small-pox  was  0"43  ;  but  I  think 
that  may  be  left  out  and  that  we  may  say  that  the 
deaths  from  modified  small-pox  are  nil. 

27.489.  {Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  that  eight  of  the 
modified  cases  were  unvaccinated  ? — Yes. 

27.490.  What  was  the  small-pox  modified  by  in  those 
cases  ? — Every  case  in  this  class  is  more  or  less  modified. 
Some  people  will  take  scarlet  fever  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form,  others  take  it  in  a  more  violent  form.  I 
euppose  it  is  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

27.491.  You  do  not  use  the  term  "  modified  "  with 
reference  to  post-vaccinal  small-pox  ? — No,  not  in  these 
eight  unvaccinated  cases. 

27.492.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  mean  that  it  is 
less  severe  than  discrete  small-pox  ? — Very  much  less 
severe  ;  it  is  almost  a  trivial  disease. 

27.493.  {Mr.  Bright.)  It  is  a  slight  attack  of  small- 
pox?— Yes,  a  trivial  attack. 


rcher,  M.D.,  examined. 

27.494.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  not  any 
details,  I  suppose,  about  those  eight  unvaccinated  cases, 
as  to  the  number  of  pustules,  and  so  on? — I  have  no 
details  as  to  the  number  of  pustules  in  any  case;  it  is 
simply  as  regards  the  condition  of  vaccination,  or 
re- vaccination,  or  unvaccination. 

27.495.  {Chairman.)  In  what  respect  then  would  you 
say  they  were  modified  cases  ? — They  were  modified  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  eruption,  as  regards  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  as  regards  the  severity  of 
the  disease. 

27.496.  All  modified  after  the  same  manner  ?— All 
modified  after  the  same  manner. 

27.497.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  They  were  all  small- 
pox ? — Yes,  they  were  all  small-pox,  known  by  the 
name  of  varioloid. 

27.498.  (Mr.  Whithread.)  It  seems  an  odd  term  to 
use,  "modified"  —  modified  by  what?  Less  severe 
w  ould  be  a  more  correct  term,  would  it  not  ? — Modified 
generally  by  vaccination — it  is  a  term  that  is  commonly 
used  in  medical  literature. 

27.499.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  generally  applied  to 
modifications  which  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  vaccina- 
tion ? — Usually. 

27.500.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Or  to  previous 
small-pox? — Yes,  usually. 

27.501.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
previous  small-pox  in  any  of  these  cases  ? — Yes.  I 
have  a  note  here  that  one  of  the  unvaccinated  cases  of 
modified  small-pox  was  said  to  have  had  small -pox 
before.    I  have  no  note  as  to  the  other  cases. 

27.502.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Where  did  you  get  the 
term  "  modified  "  in  that  sense  from  ? — I  really  do  not 
know  ;  it  is  a  term  in  common  use  in  medical  language. 

27.503.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  use  the  word  so 
as  to  have  a  category  of  very  slight  cases? — Yes,  very 
mild  cases. 

27.504.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Would  it  be  quite  equiva- 
lent if  we  were  to  say  "mild"  cases? — I  would  say 
very  mild. 

27.505.  Instead  of  "modified"? — Instead  of  "  modi- 
"  fied  '! ;  or  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  "  varioloid." 

27.506.  They  were  small-pox? — Yes,  they  were 
small-pox. 

27.507.  Very  mild  cases  of  small-pox  ?— Yes,  very 
mild  cases ;  perhaps  some  of  them  had  only  half-a- 
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dozen  or  a  dozen  pustules  over  their  whole  body.  I  had 
this  disease,  myself,  of  the  modified  small-pox. 

27.508.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  The  general  symptoms  also,  I 
suppose,  were  very  slight  ?— The  general  symptoms 
after  the  development  of  the  disease  in  my  own  case 
were  very  slight. 

27.509.  Not  only  as  regards  the  pustules,  but  the 
constitutional  symptoms  were  very  slight  P— Yes. 

27.510.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
interpolated  by  the  Chairman  as  regards  the  case  of 
the  one  unvaccinated,  who  was  said  to  have  had  small- 
pox before,  did  you  observe  any  marks  or  indications 
of  his  having  suffered  from  small-pox  ? — I  observed  no 
marks  ;  if  I  had,  I  should  have  made  a  note  of  it. 

27.511.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Who  told  you — the 
patient  himself,  or  his  friends  ? — I  cannot  remember  ; 
it  is  .15  or  16  years  ago. 

27.512.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  use  the  term  "  varioloid," 
I  understand,  for  a  disease  that  may  occur  in  unvac- 
cinated persons  ? — The  varioloid  may  occur,  according 
to  my  views,  in  people  who  have  been  unvaccinated, 
but  very  rarely ;  it  is  a  very  slight  attack  of  small-pox, 
just  as  you  may  get  a  very  slight  attack  of  scarlatina 
or  measles,  or  any  of  the  other  essential  fevers. 

27.513.  (Chairman. )  Will  you  continue  your  remarks 
on  the  cases  that  you  have  tabulated  ? — Amongst  the 
510  discrete  cases,  349  were  vaccinated,  or  a  per  cent- 
age  of  about  68'4;  re-vaccinated  11,  or  a  per-centage 
of  about  2"1 ;  unvaccinated,  161,  or  a  per-centage  of 
31*5.  This  is  a  tolerably  severe  form  of  the  disease ; 
in  fact  very  often  it  is  a  very  severe  form,  because 
many  of  these  discrete  cases  were  what  one  may  caH 
semi-confluent,  merging  into  the  confluent  form.  Of 
these  510  cases  52  died ;  20  of  the  52  that  died  were 
vaccinated ;  32  of  the  52  deaths  were  unvaccinated,  or 
a  per-centage  amongst  the  unvaccinated  of  about  61'5. 
The  total  per-centage  of  deaths  in  this  form  of  disease 
was  about  10'19. 

27.514.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Did  any  of  the  re-vaccinated 
die  ? — None  of  the  rG-va,c  cinated  died.  Then  we  come 
to  the  third  form,  which  is  the  next  severe  form,  and  a 
very  severe  form  indeed — the  confluent  form.  I  find 
that  I  have  got  90  cases  of  this  form  of  confluent 
small-pox,  or  a  per-centage  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  of  about  10'7.  Of  these  27  were  vaccinated,  or  a 
per-centage  of  about  30.  There  were  no  re-vaccinations, 
and  63  were  unvaccinated,  or  a  per-centage  of  about  70. 
Of  the  90  cases  72  died;  of  these  18  were  vaccinated 
and  54  were  unvaccinated.  The  per-centage  of  the  un- 
vaccinated amongst  the  deaths  is  75. 

'27,515.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  is  not  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  to  unvaccinated  cases,  but  the  per- 
centage to  the  total  deaths  vaccinated  and  unvacci- 
nated?— It  is  the  per-centage  to  the  total  deaths — 
75  ;  and  the  total  per-centage  of  the  death-rate  in  this 
form  of  disease  was  about  80.  Then  we  come  to  a  form 
of  the  disease  which,  I  believe,  is  held  by  all  autho- 
rities, and  certainly  as  far  as  my  experience  is  con- 
cerned, is  always  fatal — and  that  is  the  hemorrhagic 
small-pox.  I  had  5  cases  of  hemorrhagic  small-pox  or 
a  per-centage  of  about  0'59  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases.  Of  these  two  were  vaccinated,  or  a  per-centage 
of  40  ;  and  three  were  unvaccinated,  or  a  per- 
centage of  60.  The  whole  five  died.  Then  of 
the  entire  number  of  cases  taken  altogether — of  the 
whole  836 — 601,  or  71*8  per  cent.,  were  vaccinated  ;  17, 
or  2"03  per  cent.,  were  re-vaccinated  ;  and  235,  or  28*1 
per  cent.,  were  unvaccinated.  I  do  not  guarantee  that 
all  these  decimals  are  absolutely  correct — they  are  ap- 
proximately correct — for  all  practical  purposes  they  are 
correct. 

27.516.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  record  of  the 
ages  of  these  patients  ? — I  have  all  the  ages  and  the 
sex  recorded  in  the  sheets  which  I  have  here  ;  they 
vary.  I  have  made  no  table  as  regards  the  ages,  but 
they  are  of  all  ages. 

27.517.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  it  recorded  in  those 
sheets  what  the  ages  were  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  there. 

27.518.  What  was  the  age  of  the  hemorrhagic  cases, 
have  you  got  them  together  ? — There  was  one  a  male 
of  30  years  of  age,  another  a  male  of  38  years  of  age  ; 
as  to  No.  3  the  age  was  not  known — at  least,  I  have  got 
no  record  of  it. 

27.519.  (Mr.  Bicton.)  Was  it  an  adult  person  ? — Yes  ; 
No.  3  was  a  female— that  is  the  one  of  which  I  have 
got  no  record  of  the  age.  No.  4  was  a  male  of  40  years 
of  age,  and  No.  5  was  a  male  of  27  years  of  age. 


27.520.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  tbo  male  of  27 
years  of  age  a  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  casr  ?  —  It 
was  an  unvaccinated  case. 

27.521.  Did  you  get  any  history  of  the  vaccination  of 
those  who  died  from  hemorrhagic  small-pox,  witl 
reference  to  the  time  at  which  they  died,  and  the  time 
at  which  the  vaccination  took  place? — No,  I  dependent 
for  the  vaccination  upon  examining  the  arm  for  the 
marks  of  vaccination. 

27.522.  You  cannot  toll  whether  they  were  vaccinated 
in  infancy  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  got  no  record  of 
that. 

27.523.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
general  condition  as  to  vaccination — of  the  population 
among  whom  these  cases  occurred? — No,  I  have  not; 
these  are  all  hospital  cases. 

27.524.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  among 
what  is  commonly  called  a  well-vaccinated  population, 
or  an  insufficiently  vaccinated  population  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

27.525.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  hospital  is  this  to  which 
you  are  referring? — The  Mill  Road  Infirmary,  Liver- 
pool. 

27.526.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  any  per- 
centage calculated  of  the  proportions  of  deaths  to  cases 
in  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  cases.  You  gave  us 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  vaccinated  and  un- 
vaccinated together.  Have  you  any  proportion  of 
deaths  to  cases  in  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated 
respectively.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  do  that  now,  but  if 
you  had  done  so,  I  should  liked  to  have  known  it? — Of 
all  the  deaths,  41  were  vaccinated,  or  31'5  per  cent. 

27.527.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  asked.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  confluent  cases;  there  are  so  many  vac- 
cinated among  them,  and  so  many  died  among  tho 
vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

27.528.  Then  there  were  so  many  unvaccinated,  and 
so  many  died  among  the  unvaccinated.  Have  you 
calculated  the  per-centage  of  deaths  to  the  cases  of 
vaccinated,  and  the  per-centage  of  deaths  to  the  cases 
of  the  unvaccinated  ? — The  per-centage  of  deaths  in  the 
vaccinated  was  6'8,  in  the  unvaccinated  37"8. 

27.529.  You  have  only  give  us  the  per-centage  of 
deaths  to  the  cases,  taking  all  the  cases  together,  as  I 
understand?— Taking  all  the  cases  together  I  have  got 
the  whole  of  the  deaths.  The  per-centage  of  the  un- 
vaccinated amongst  the  total  deaths  was  68'46. 

27.530.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  I  correctly  understand  then 
that  of  the  confluent  cases  there  were  27  vaccinated  ? — 
Yes. 

27.531.  Of  whom  20  died  ?— No. 

27.532.  How  many  died  ? — Of  27  vaccinated,  18  died. 

27.533.  How  many  unvaccinated  confluent  cases 
were  there  ? — 63  unvaccinated  cases. 

27.534.  And  how  many  died  ?— 54. 

27.535.  (Mr.  Bicton.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about 
the  division  of  these  classes.  You  divide  them  into  four 
classes  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Did 
you  observe  at  all  that  they  resembled  each  other  ia 
other  particulars  ;  for  instance,  you  have  taken  their 
ages  :  were  the  modified  cases  of  small-pox,  the  very 
slight,  very  mild  small-pox,  observed  particularly 
among  young,  middle-aged,  or  old,  or  were  they 
equally  scattered  throughout  all  ages  ? — They  were 
equally  scattered  throughout  all  ages.  I  find  here  at 
random  a  male  51  years  of  age. 

27.536.  And  in  the  same  way  with  the  discrete  small- 
pox was  it  equally  dispersed  ? — It  was  the  same  very 
much  with  the  discrete  small-pox. 

27.537.  And  with  the  confluent  also,  or  was  the  con" 
fluent  more  amongst  the  older  people  ? — I  find  I  have 
got  the  confluent  tabulated  as  regards  the  ages.  I  have 
got  those  under  8  years  of  age,  those  between  8  and 
16,  and  those  above  16. 

27.538.  How  many  were  there  under  8  years  of  age  ? 
— There  were  10  cases  under  8  years  of  age. 

27.539.  And  how  many  were  there  in  the  next  stage  ? 
— Would  you  like  to  know  how  many  were  unvaccinated 
under  8  years  of  age  ? 

27.540.  Yes?— There  were  10  unvaccmatpd  under  8 
years  of  age. 

27.541.  The  whole  10?— The  whole  10  were  unvacci- 
nated, and  the  whole  10  died. 
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Mr.  27,542.  You  have  not  got  particulars  as  to  their  ages, 

R.  £>.  Archer,  -whether  there  were  children  under  one  year  ? — Yes,  I 

have.    No.  1  was  6  years  of  age  ;  No.  2  was  6  years  of 

age;  No.  3  was  13  months ;  No.  4  was  7  years  of  age; 
19  Apr.  mt.-  No  5  wag  7  months;  No.  6  was  6  years;  No.  7  was  3 

years  ;    No.  8  was  7  years  ;  No.  9  was  three  years  ;  and 

No.  10  was  2  years. 

27.543.  And  you  observed  that  they  were  unvacci- 
nated by  examining  the  arm,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  by 
examining  the  arm  ;  but  I  should  think  in  most  of 
those  cases  I  got  the  history  from  the  parents. 

27.544.  The  whole  of  the  hEemorrhagic  cases  were 
adults,  do  I  understand  ? — The  whole  of  the  haemoi- 
rhagic  cases  were  ad  alts. 

27.545.  Were  there  any  other  differences  beiween 
these  classes ;  were  these  cases  of  small-pox  most 
general  amongst  tbe  poor  ? —They  were  all  poor  cases 
that  I  had  to  deal  with,  because  they  were  all  treated 
in  hospital ;  at  least  they  were  tolerably  poor  ;  we  had 
some  patients  who  were  clerks,  and  that  class  of  people, 
and  shop  assistants. 

27.546.  Was  it  a  very  crowded  district  in  which  they 
lived? — These  cases  came  from  all  over  the  city  of 
Liverpool. 

27.547.  Were  they  generally  from  what  we  call  the 
lowest  districts,  the  narrowest  streets  ? — I  could  not 
say  what  districts,  or  the  nature  of  the  streets  they 
came  from  ;  it  was  shortly  after  I  went  to  Liverpool 
first,  and  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  districts. 

27.548.  {Mr.  Bright.)  There  are  some  exceedingly 
bad  districts  in  Liverpool? — Yes,  very  bad. 

27.549.  As  bad  as  you  could  find  anywhere  else  ? — 
I  should  think  so. 

27.550.  Almost  worse  than  yon  could  find  anywhere 
else  ? — I  should  think  so,  perhaps. 

27.551.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  do  not  know  from  which 
part  of  Liverpool  these  cases  came? — -I  do  not  know; 
but  the  epidemic  was  pretty  general  all  over  the  town 
in  those  years. 

27.552.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  suppose  your  sum- 
mary of  confluent  cases  is  not  very  long  ? — No. 

27.553.  Is  it  set  out  as  clearly  as  you  could  wish  ? — Yes, 
it  is  set  out  fairly  well. 

27.554.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  years  are  you  speaking 
of  ?— 1876  to  1878.  These  were  not  all  the  cases  ;  they 
were  a  consecutive  series  of  cases. 

27.555.  Were  they  all  the  cases  with  which  you  had 
to  do? — No,  they  were  not. 

27.556.  Then  on  what  principle  have  you  made  the 
selection  ? — I  have  made  no  selection  ;  I  have  taken 
them  straight  down  through  the  series  ;  I  have  selected 
none  at  all ;  I  have  just  taken  them  Irom  my  note 
books  according  as  I  saw  the  cases. 

27.557.  Perhaps  you  are  using  the  word  "  selection  " 
under  a  different  sense  from  what  I  am.  I  understand 
that  they  were  not  the  whole  of  the  cases  with  which 
you  have  had  to  deal  ? — They  were  not. 

27.558.  Then  they  are  a  part  of  the  cases  ? — Yes,  a 
great  part. 

27.559.  Then  what  part  of  the  cases  with  which  vou 
had  to  deal  were  they  ?— I  could  not  say  now. 

27.560.  (Chairman.)  Were  they  not  all  cases  selected 
during  a  particular  time  ?  —  Yes,  over  a  particular 
period. 

27.561.  All  the  cases  that  occurred  within  two  cer- 
tain dates  are  recorded  ? — Yes.  A  gap  came.  I  got 
ill  and  had  to  be  away  a  couple  of  months  or  more,  and 
the  record  became  broken  then,  and  I  did  not  take  it 
up  again. 

27.562.  So  that  practically  they  were  all  the  cases 
that  occurred  within  two  certain  periods  ? — Yes,  from 
one  date  to  another. 

27.563.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Within  those  two 
dates  there  was  no  selection  ? — No ;  these  are  all  the 
cases  within  those  two  dates — there  was  no  selection 
whatever. 

27.564.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  say  that  there 
were  10  fatal  cases  under  eight  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  of 
confluent  small-pox. 

27.565.  And  they  were  all  unvaccinated  ? — They  were 
all  nnvaccinated. 

27.566.  Can  you  tell  us  the  earliest  age  at  which  a 
fatal  case  occurred  after  vaccination  ? — Of  which  type 
of  disease? 


27.567.  Any,  so  long  as  it  is  a  fatal  case.  What  is 
the  earliest  age  at  which  a  case  proved  fatal  in  a  vacci- 
nated child  ? — It  will  take  me  a  few  minutes,  perhaps. 
1  have  got  one  case  here  of  five  years  of  age. 

27.568.  Fatal?— No,  not  fatal. 

27.569.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  you  could  make 
out  from  your  tables  a  return  of  the  ages  at  which  the 
patients  died  in  each  of  the  several  conditions  of  small- 
pox ? — Yes. 

27.570.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  put  all  the  semi- 
confluent  cases  with  the  discrete  cases  ? — Yes. 

27.571.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  I  gather  from  your  figures 
that  if  the  vaccinated  had  died  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  unvaccinated,  the  deaths  amongst  the  vaccinated, 
instead  of  being  40,  would  have  been  227  ? — About  that. 
I  should  think. 

27.572.  (Mr.  Picton.)  With  regard  to  the  confluent 
cases,  from  what  you  have  stated,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  is  about  the  same  ;  it  is  18  out  of  27,  aud  54  out 
of  63  ?— I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  if  you  would  wish. 
There  were  in  all  130  deaths,  or  a  per-centage  of  15'5  in 
the  total  number  of  cases ;  41  of  these  were  vaccinated, 
and  89  were  unvaccinated;  that  is,  a  per-centage  of 
vaccinated  of  31'5,  and  of  unvaccinated  of  68'46  of  the 
deaths. 

27.573.  Still,  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
confluent  cases  the  proportions  are  about  the  same  ? — 
The  proportion  of  deaths  do  you  mean  ? 

27.574.  Yes  ? — It  is  higher  in  the  unvaccinated, 
namely,  85'7  as  against 66'6  in  the  vaccinated  confluent 
cases. 

27.575.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  But  if  a  case  of  small-pox  is 
confluent,  whether  the  patient  has  been  vaccinated  or 
not,  it  is  a  severe  case  ?■ — It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  efficiency  of  vacci- 
nation. I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  inefficient 
vaccination. 

27.576.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  in  the  confluent 
cases  you  record  54  cases  of  deaths  among  the  unvac- 
cinated, and  18  among  the  vaccinated? — Yes,  there 
were  18  among  the  vaccinated,  and  54  among  the  un- 
vaccinated. 

27.577.  Then  in  the  confluent  cases  3  to  1  died  of 
the  unvaccinated  in  proportion  to  the  vaccinated  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

27.578.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  in  the  unvaccinated  54  died 
out  of  63,  and  in  the  vaccinated  18  out  of  27  ? — Yes. 

27.579.  (Jtfi\  Dugdale.)  That  would  make  66  per  cent, 
of  the  vaccinated  who  died,  and  85  per  cent,  of  the 
unvaccinated  ;  that  is  as  near  as  may  be  p— Yes. 

27.580.  I  want  just  to  finish  this  up.  Of  discrete 
cases,  which  is  your  second  division,  there  were  349 
vaccination  cases,  of  which  20  died?— Yes. 

27.581.  That  would  make  six  per  cent,  of  the  vac- 
cinated cases  which  died  p — Yes,  about  that.  It  would 
be  5'7  per  cent. 

27.582.  There  were  161  unvaccinated  cases,  of  which 
32  died  ?— Yes. 

27.583.  That  would  make  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  un- 
vaccinated who  died? — Yes,  about  that  ;  19'8  per  cent. 

27.584.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  made  reports  upon 
this  outbreak  before  ? — Never. 

27.585.  In  what  capacity  did  you  take  charge  of 
these  cases  ? — As  resident  medical  officer  in  the  hospital. 

27.586.  Of  what  hospital  ?— Mill  Road  Hospital. 

27.587.  Is  that  a  Poor  Law  appointment  ? — Yes. 

27.588.  Did  you  not  make  annual  reports  of  the 
cases  that  were  under  your  notice  ? — I  was  only  the 
resident  medical  officer.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
visiting  medical  officer  did  or  not ;  I  do  not  think  he 
did. 

27.589.  Have  no  reports  of  these  cases  been  pre- 
viously furnished  to  the  local  authorities  ? — I  made  out 
for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  about  that  time,  a 
table  with  some  of  these  cases- — a  table  that  he  wanted  to 
incorporate  in  his  report.  That  is  the  only  portion  of 
them  that  has  become  public  ;  and  I  forget  really  what 
the  special  points  w  ere  which  he  required  in  that  table. 

27.590.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to 
this  Poor  Law  hospital  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
local  authority  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  ? — I 
never  was  asked  to  make  any  report ;  there  was  a 
master  of  the  workhouse. 
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27.591.  (Chairman.)  You  were  resident  medical 
officer  ? — Yes. 

27.592.  There  was  a  medical  officer  over  you  ?— There 
was  the  visiting  medical  officer. 

27  593.  And  it  was  his  duty,  if  it  was  anyone's,  to 
make  such  report  ?-Yes,  it  was  his  duty  if  anyone's. 

27.594.  Not  yours  ?— Not  mine. 

27.595.  (Sr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  whether 
he  made  such  report? — lam  notable  to  state,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  did. 

27.596.  Have  you  any  statistics  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  marks  upon  the  vaccinated? — I  have  no 
statistics  as  regards  marks. 

27.597.  Did  you  not  regard  that  as  a  matter  of  in- 
terest, ?—  I  did  not  then.  I  just  took  them  whether 
there  were  one,  two,  or  three  vaccination  marks,  and 
put  them  down  as  vaccinated.  I  have  no  statistics 
whatever  as  regards  the  number  of  marks. 

27.598.  It  did  not  impress  itself  upon  your  mind  that 
the  number  of  marks  in  any  way  influence  the  disease  ? 
— No.  it  did  not  impress  me  then  that  it  did  so. 

27.599.  Do  you  think  that  one  mark  gives  as  much 
or  as  little  protection  as  many  marks  ? — I  think  it  is 
probably  better  to  have  three  m'  four  marks.  One 
mark  I  do  not  think  is  likely  to  give  sufficient  protec- 
tion. 

27.600.  Is  that  opinion  based  upon  any  statistics 
which  you  supply  ? — It  is  not  based  upon  any  statistics 
whatever;  I  have  got  no  statistics  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  marks. 

27.601.  Do  you  think  that  re-vaccination  is  not  a 
certain  protection  against  an  attack  of  small-pox  ? — I 
believe  that  re-vaccination  is  an  absolute  protection  for 
a  certain  time. 

27.602.  Would  you  state  for  how  long  you  think  it  is 
a  protection  ? — I  could  not  state  that  absolutel}',  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  great  deal  depends  npon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  They  say  seven  years,  but  I 
really  do  not  know. 

27.603.  You  recommend  re-vaccination,  I  apprehend  ? 
— I  certainly  should  always  recommend  re-vaccination. 

27,604-.  Have  you  been  re-vaccinated  yourself? — I 
was  re-vaccinated  when  I  was  about  14  years  of  age,  I 
think,  and  I  took  modified  smail-pox  when  I  was  a 
student,  when  I  was  about  21. 

27.605.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Then,  apparently,  the  pro- 
tection does  not  last  for  10  years? — I  hardly  think  so. 
It  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient  very 
much.  I  may  say  that  during  that  epidemic  L  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  re-vaccinate  every  official,  nurse,  or 
other  person  who  came  in  contact  with  the  cases  ;  and 
not  a  single  official  or  nurse  took  the  disease. 

"27,606.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  such  persons  that  you  re-vaccinated  ? — No,  I  am 
not  able  to  state  the  number. 

27.607.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  any  of  them 
had  suffered  from  small-pox  previously  ? — I  would  not 
have  vaccinated  them  if  they  had.  I  should  not  vac- 
cinate a  case  that  had  had  small-pox  previously,  as  I 
should  consider  it  almost  unnecessary. 

27.608.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  of  your  at- 
tendants had  or  had  not  had  small-pox  before  ? — I  can- 
not say  that ;  there  were  a  couple  of  nurses  who  were 
deeply  pitted  by  small-pox. 

27.609.  (Chairman.)  Those  you  did  not  re-vaccinate  ? 
—No. 

27.610.  (Mr.  Bright.)  "When  you  caught  small-pox  at 
the  age  of  21  was  it  just  accidentally  or  were  you  very 
much  exposed  to  it  ? — I  was  attending  wards  in  Dublin 
in  which  there  were  small-pox  cases. 

27.611.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  had  any  charge  of 
small-pox  cases  in  Liverpooljsince  1878  ? — I  have  seen  a 
few  cases  but  I  do  not  know  how  many — not  many, 
when  I  was  visiting  physician  to  the  Netherfield  Fever 
Hospital. 

27.612.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  out- 
break which  has  been  going  on  since  January  of  this 
year  ? — None  whatever. 

27.613.  Are  yon  able  to  state  at  all  what  measures, 
other  than  vaccination,  are  employed  in  Liverpool  for 
protection  against  small-pox  ? — I  do  not  know,  really  ; 
except  that  I  know  that  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
the  cleansing,  the  sewering,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 


arc  very  well  looked  after  indeed — at  least,  so  I  am  j\fr 

told  by  the  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who  is  B.  s'.  Archer, 
a  friend  of  mine.     But  I   cannot  speak  from   any  M.I). 

personal  knowledge  of  that.   

27.614.  They  have  compulsory  notification  of  in-  19  Apr.  1893. 
fectious  diseases,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  they  have.  '  

27.615.  Do  you  know  since  what  date  that  has  been 
the  case  ? — I  think  it  was  two  years  last  September  — 
or  three,  I  do  not  know  which,  really. 

27.616.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  there  is 
adequate  accommodation  for  isolation  of  smallpox 
cases  ? — I  do  not  know. 

27.617.  Where  was  the  hospital  with  which  you  were 
connected  situated  ? — Situated  in  Everton,  Mill  Boad, 
Everton. 

27.618.  Is  that  in  a  densely  populated  neighbourhood, 
or  not? — No;  not  very  densely  populated. 

27.619.  Is  it  still  used  as  an  infectious  hospital  ? — 
It  is  not  used  as  an  infectious  hospital,  the  old  hospital 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  a  large  new  infirmary  has 
been  built. 

27.620.  Have  you  any  experience  in  yoar  own  know- 
ledge of  the  spreading  of  the  disease  round  the  hospital  ? 
No,  none  whatever;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  from 
personal  experience. 

27.621.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Tou  had,  yourself,  a  mild 
modified  attack  of  small-pox? — I  had. 

27.622.  - Did  yon  meet  with  any  other  instances  of 
small-pox  occurring  in  medical  men? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

I 

27.623.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whatever  of  any 
fatal  case  of  small-pox  in  any  medical  man  ? — I  have 
no  such  knowledge. 

27.624.  You  never  heard  of  one  ? — Never  in  my 
experience. 

27,625-34.  You  never  heard  of  a  medical  man  dying  of 
small-pox  ?— No,  never. 

27.635.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  spoke  of  being  phy- 
sician to  the  Fever  Hospital  ? — I  was  for  six  years 
physician  to  the  Netherfield  Fever  Hospital  before  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  corporation. 

27.636.  Had  you  any  experience  there  of  the  occur- 
rence of  fever  among  the  medical  officers  or  other 
attendants  in  the  hospital ? — Yes;  several  nurses  took 
typhus  fever  and  some  nurses  took  typhoid  fever. 

27.637.  Therefore,  that  would  be  in  contrast  with 
the  attendants  at  the  small-pox  hospital  ? — Yes. 

27.638.  Do  you  recollect  at  all  what  number  of  them 
were  attacked  by  any  fever  ? — I  could  not  state  that. 

27.639.  But  there  were  some  ? — Yes,  there  were  some. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  two  or  three  nurses  who 
had  typhus  fever  very  badly  indeed  ;  in  fact  if  my  re- 
collection serves  me  aright  one  of  them  died  of  typhus 
fever. 

27.640.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  known  any  cases  of 
attendants  on  smali-pox  patients  catching  small-pox,  or 
nurses  ? — None  whatever. 

27.641.  Nor  of  doctors  except  yourself? — I  have  no 
such  recollection. 

27.642.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  any  of  the  doctors  or  attendants  recently  engaged 
in  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Liverpool  have  con- 
tracted the  disease  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any.  Any 
statements  that  I  make  are  simply  from  what  I  know 
myself  and  of  what  has  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. I  have  not  heard  any  fact  such  as  you  refer  to 
there. 

27.643.  Are  you  resident  in  Liverpool  now? — lam 
resident  in  Liverpool  now. 

27  641.  I  notice  in  some  o?the  columns  in  one  of  your 
tables  a  query  attached  to  the  figures;  what  does  that 
mean  ? — That  query  is  as  to  whether  they  were  un- 
vaccinated  or  not. 

27.645.  There  are  three  unvaccinated  ones  in  the 
doubtful  class,  are  there  ? — No,  not  unvaccinated,  only 
doubtful. 

27.646.  How  are  they  classed  in  your  final  summary? 
— They  are  classed  among  the  unvaccinated. 

27.647.  You  do  not  make  a  separate  doubtful  class  for 
them? — No,  I  have  no  separate  doubtful  class. 
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Mr.  27,643.  Was  the  doubt  then  whether  they  had  not 

Jt.  S.  Archer,  been  vaccinated  ? — The  doubt  was  whether  the  marks 

M.  U.  were  marks  of  vaccination  or  not.    With  the  unvacci  • 

  nated  in  the  "  modified  "  cases  are  included  five  doubtful 

19  Apr.  1893.  cases,  but  all  these  five  cases  recovered. 

27.649.  I  do  not  observe  that  there  are  similar  queries 
in  the  the  vaccinated  column  in  the  pages  that  I  have 
looked  through  at  present.  Would  that  imply  that  the 
unvaccinated  cases  and  the  doubtful  cases  are  classed 
together? — All  that  are  put  down  as  unvaccinated  arc 
unvaccinated  except  those  that  you  noticed,  which  were 
doubtful. 

27.650.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  there  more  than 
three  ? — There  are  five. 

27.651.  (Chairman.)  In  which  group  did  you  put 
those  five  ? — I  put  those  five  in  the  unvaccinated.  You 

wiil  find  that  those  five  did  not  die. 

27.652.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Did  any  of  them  die  ? 
—None  of  them.  I  see  I  have  got  one  discrete  case 
that  was  vaccinated — marked  with  a  query  also. 

27.653.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  were  vaccinated 
when  you  were  an  infant,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

The  witne: 


27.654.  And  you  were  re-vaccinated  when  you  were 
about  14  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  I  think  about  that  age. 

27.655.  When  did  you  get  this  attack  of  small-pox  ? 
— When  I  was  about  21. 

27.656.  That  is  seven  years  after  there-vaccination? 
—Yes. 

27.657.  Was  it  a  mild  attack  ? — Yery  mild ;  I  was 
only  a  week  in  hospital. 

27.658.  How  many  pustules  had  you  about  you? — 
Hardly  a  dozen. 

27.659.  What  engagement  had  you  then? — I  was 
a  student  in  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital  in  Dublin. 

27.660.  Were  you  in  immediate  contact  with  small- 
pox cases  ? — Yes,  there  were  small-pox  cases  in  the 
hospital. 

27.661.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  recollect  your  re- 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

27.662.  Did  it  take  well  ?— Yes. 

27.663.  Was  it  a  good  pock  ? — I  really  forget  whether 
it  was  considered  good  or  not ;  I  was  only  a  boy.  I 
know  the  arm  was  sore  enough. 

is  withdrew. 


.,  Mr.  Daniel  Ainley, 

Mr. 

D.  Ainley,  27,664.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Medical 
M.R.C.S.      Officer  of  Health  for  Halifax  ?— I  am. 

27.665.  I  believe  you  wish  to  speak  in  relation  to 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  GUedhill  on  the  11th  of  November 
1891,  at  Question  18,322?— Yes. 

27.666.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  nurses 
in  the  hospital  having  taken  small-pox  ? — That  was  his 
evidence. 

27.667.  What  do  you  wish  to  state  in  regard  to  that  ? 
— I  will  give  you  the  facts  of  the  caue  as  they  occurred. 

27.668.  The  statement  is  as  follows  :— "  (Q.)  Have 
"  any  of  the  nurses  in  the  hospital  taken  small-pox  ? — 
"  (A.)  Yes.  In  1881  a  case  was  sent  into  the  hospital, 
"  in  the  place  where  I  live,  and  two  nurses  contracted 
"  the  disease,  although  they  had  been  vaccinated  and 
"  re-vaccinated.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  facts;  I  did 
"  not  think  of  the  question  coming  up.  (Sir  William 
"  Savory.)  Could  you  get  them? — (A.)  Yes.  (Mr. 
"  Meadows  Wliite.)  Who  would  be  the  proper  person 
"  to  know  that?—  (A.)  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health? 
"  (Q.)  Or  the  Union  doctor  ? — (A.)  The  medical  officer, 
"  I  think.  (Q.)  Is  that  Dr.  Dolan?— (A.)  Dr.  Ainley 
"  is  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health;  Dr.  Dolan  is  the 
"  Union  doctor."  On  that  point  I  think  you  wish  to 
speak.  Will  you  now  state  the  facts  ? — These  are  the 
facts  : — On  the  31st  March  1881,  the  time  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Gledhill,  a  case  of  small-pox  wns  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  a  woman  ;  Mrs.  B.  we  will  call  her.  We 
had  then  a  staff  consisting  of  matron,  cook,  two  nurses, 
and  one  servant  or  ward  maid.  None  of  these  had  been 
re-vaccinated.  On  the  16th  of  April  the  matron  was 
taken  ill  with  small-pox,  and  she  had  a  very  severe 
attack.  On  that  day  the  rest  were  re-vaccinated  by  Dr. 
Macaulay,  who  was  then  in  attendance  upon  the  matron, 
and  has  been  dead  nearly  three  years  now.  The  cook 
who  only  went  to  the  hospital  the  same  day  as  Mrs.  B. 
went,  took  her  bed  the  next  day,  the  17th — that  is  the 
day  after  she  was  vaccinated — and  she  had  a  mild 
attack ;  she  was  in  bed  a  few  days  ;  No.  1  nurse,  we 
will  call  her  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other,  had 
three  small  spots  upon  her  face  and  did  not  go  off 
duty  ;  that  is  what  I  say  practically  in  my  lettter. 

27.669.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  What  was  the  date  of  her 
beginning  ? — Well,  she  did  not  begin ;  she  went  on 
with  her  work. 

27.670.  The  date  of  her  illness,  I  mean  ? — She  had  no 
illness  ;  she  went  on  with  her  work. 

27.671.  The  date  of  the  appearnce  of  small-pox? — 
The  17th— the  next  day. 

27.672.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  pustules 
would  not  appear  that  day.  The  cook's  vesicles  did 
not  appear  on  the  17th,  did  they? — No,  she  took  her 
bed  the  next  day  and  had  a  mild  attack.  I  have  that 
from  the  books ;  it  does  not  say  that  a  pustule  ap- 
peared on  that  day,  probably  not. 

27.673.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  speaking  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  from  books? — From  books,  from 
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the  entries  of  the  hospital.  I  took  these  yesterday  from 
th.3  books. 

27,674.  Have  you  no  personal  knowledge  of  these 
cases  P — Yes,  I  saw  them  ;  I  was  attending  off  and  on 
at  the  time.  I  did  not  attend  the  matron  at  the  time, 
but  I  was  off  and  on  at  the  hospital. 

27,673.  Were  you,  or  was  Dr.  Dolan  the  responsible 
medical  officer  ? — Neither  of  us,  there  was  not  one 
responsible  at  all.  It  is  a  hospital  that  has  no  medical 
officer — it  is  a  small  hospital  with  a  matron  in  charge, 
and  the  nurses. 

27.676.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  The  matron  is  the  doctor  then  ? 
— Well,  she  does  not  do  much  doctoring. 

27.677.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  She  is  chief  nurse,  is 
she  ? — She  does  all  she  can  of  course.  The  doctor 
sends  his  patients  in  and  attends  them  in  the 
hospital ;  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  I  believe  if  a  case 
is  taken  bad  she  sends  for  the  doctor. 

27.678.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  Mrs.  B.  under  your  care  ? 
— No,  Dr.  Macaulay's. 

27.679.  Was  the  matron  under  your  care  ? — No. 

27.680.  Was  the  cook  under  your  care? — No;  Dr. 
Macaulay  attended  to  them  all  at  the  time  because  be 
was  in  attendance  and  took  charge  of  them. 

27.681.  And  nurse  No.  1  who  was  attacked  but  who 
I  gathered  from  you  had  no  illness,  was,  I  presume, 
under  nobody's  care  ? — Practically  she  was  not. 

27.682.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  this  hospital ; 
is  it  a  building  set  apart  under  the  control  of  a  matron 
who  is  assisted  by  nurses  and  a  staff? — Yes. 

27.683.  But  is  a  medical  man  called  in  in  case  there 
should  be  any  illness,  or  do  the  medical  men  whose 
patients  are  sent  to  the  hospital  follow  them  there? — 
Yes. 

27.684.  There  is  no  one  having  medical  control  over 
it  ? — No  ;  it  was  thought  too  small  for  that. 

27.685.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  said  that  Dr.  Macaulay 
was  dead,  I  think  ? — He  has  been  dead  three  years. 

27.686.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  All  these  three  caught  the 
disease  directly  from  the  patient  whom  you  admitted  ? 
— We  presume  so ;  there  was  not  other  cause  for  it 
that  we  knew  of. 

27.687.  At  what  time  after  the  patient's  admission? 
— 16  days  after  her  admission. 

27.688.  In  all  three  cases  the  disease  broke  out  about 
the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

27.689.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  condition  of  vaccination  as  to  these 
three  persons  ? — They  were  all  vaccinated. 

27.690.  Had  they  been  re-vaccinated  ? — They  were 
re-vaccinated  on  the  16th,  as  I  say. 

27.691.  When  did  the  disease  break  out  upon  thero? 
— They  were  ailing  then  really,  complaining  ;  they  all 
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broke  down  together,  the  matron  ana  nurses  practi- 
cally ;  but  the  matron  was  very  bad  indeed ;  she  was 
down' three  months  altogether. 

27  692.  They  were  sickening  at  the  time  of  re-vac- 
cination ?— Yes,  they  were. 

27.693.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  Do  yon  know  whether  they 
haa  ever  been  vaccinated  ? — I  could  not  say. 

27.694.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Is  Dr.  Dolan  living?— Yes,  he 

is. 

27  695.  He  would  know,  would  he  not,  whether  they 
had  been  vaccinated  ?— No,  he  would  not. 

27  696.  The  other  two  did  not  catch  it — the  other 
nurse  and  the  ward-maid  ?— No  ;  I  have  it  down  here 
that  the  second  nurse  and  the  servant  or  ward-maid 
had  no  attack  whatever. 

27.697.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  brought  the  book 
with'  you  in  which  the  entries  are  made  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

27.698.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  general  statement 
as  to  the  result  of  what  you  are  now  stating ;  how  does 
it  bear  upon  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Gledhill? — 
Mr.  Gledhill  says,  as  I  understand  him,  that  these 
nurses  took  small-pox  after  they  were  re-vaccinated. 

27.699.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  At  Question  18,322, 
Mr.  Gledhill  says :  "In  1881  a  case  was  sent  into  the 
"  hospital  in  the  place  where  I  live,  and  two  nurses 
"  contracted  the  disease,  although  they  had  been 
"  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated? — That  is  the  state- 
ment. 

27.700.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  state  whether  those 
nurses  had  been  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  ? — They 
had  been  re-vaccinated,  but  only  the  day  before  they 
took  the  small-pox. 

27.701.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  they  had  been  vaccinated  ? — I  do  not  know 
that,  I  presume  they  had. 

27.702.  And  you  know  they  were  vaccinated  in  the 
hospital  ? — They  were  re-vaccinated  in  the  hospital. 

27.703.  If  they  had  been  vaccinated  they  were  re- 
vaccinated  ? — Certainly. 

27.704.  But  you  are  not  sure  that  they  had  been 
vaccinated  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

27.705.  And  that  which  you  name  the  re-vaccination 
was  done  16  days  after  the  admission  of  the  small. pox 
patient  ? — Exactly. 

27.706.  Do  you  think  that  that  could  have  had  any 
influence  upon  the  disease  which  developed  in  them  ? — 
I  think  it  had. 

27.707.  Even  although  that  disease  appeared  the  day 
after  ? — Yes. 

27.708.  You  think  that  the  disease  was  modified  by 
the  vaccination  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  seen  other  cases  myself 
of  the  same  thing. 

27.709.  Although  they  incurred  the  infection  10  days 
previously  it  might  be  ? — Yes ;  I  have  seen  several 
cases  myself. 

27.710.  What  cases  have  you  seen  ? — Cases  where  re- 
vaccination  has  modified  the  attack  of  small-pox  which 
was  already  beginning. 

27.711.  How  do  you  know  what  the  attack  would 
have  been  if  they  had  not  been  vaccinated  ? — They  had 
been  exposed  to  infection. 

27.712.  And  by  re-vaccination  what  happens  ? — In 
some  cases  they  had  a  little  -fever  for  a  day  or  two, 
they  were  just  poorly  for  a  day  or  two,  and  got  up 
again  ;  sometimes  one  or  two  spots  appear  and  some- 
times none  at  all. 

27.713.  You  are  assuming  that  if  they  had  not  been 
re-vaccinated  they  would  have  had  the  disease  more 
severely? — I  think  so,  that  is  my  present  experience, 

27.714.  (Br.  Collins.)  May  we  take  it  then  as  your 
opinion,  as  a  medical  officer,  that  if  a  person  is  vacci- 
nated on  Monday  and  developes  the  diseise  of  small- 
pox on  Tuesday,  that  vaccination  will  modify  the 
small-pox  ? — I  do  think  so.  I  have  seen  them  run 
together. 

27.715.  is  the  course  of  vaccinia  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed ? — That  I  would  not  say  ;  it  runs  a  course  ;  the 
pustules  come  on  and  they  mature  about  the  eighth  day 
as  a  rule. 


27.716.  Does  it  run  a  different  course  from  what  it  Mr.- 
would  in  a  person  who  had  not  been  affected  with      ®l  Atnley, 
small-pox  ? — I  think  it  is  milder.  if  Jl  C.S. 

27.717.  Might  I  take  it  both  ways:  that  tlio  small-    19  Ap~89". 

pox  modifies  the  vaccinia  and  that  the  vaccinia  modi-  

fies  the  small-pox  ? — I  think  probably. 

27.718.  Is  that  your  opinion  based  upon  experience  ? 
— Yes. 

27.719.  Is  that  an  opinion  which  is  a  general  one  in 
the  profession?—!  cannot  say  what  the  profession 
think. 

27.720.  (Mr.  Meadoius  White.)  Is  this  hospital  main- 
tained  out  of  the  rates  ? — It  is  now ;  it  was  not  then. 

27.721.  Was  it  a  private  charity  ? — No,  they  paid  so 
much  a  week. 

27.722.  But  whose  undertaking  was  it? — The  Cor- 
poration's ;  the  Corporation  found  the  difference  j  they 
did  not  pay  all  the  cost. 

27.723.  Was  it  specially  a  small-pox  hospital  ? — No, 
it  was  an  infectious  diseases  hospital  at  that  time  ;  they 
took  all  sorts  in. 

27.724.  If  any  doctor  in  the  place  had  a  poor  patient 
he  would  send  him  up  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated 
there  ? — Yes,  and  he  would  treat  him  there. 

27.725.  It  was  not  specially  for  small-pox,  you  say  ? — 
No. 

27.726.  Were  there  any  special  rules  or  regulations  as 
to  vaccinating  nurses  or  matrons  or  persons  employed 
there  ? — Ever  since  that  year  I  have  been  requested  to 
re-vaccinate  all  the  nui-ses  that  have  gone  there. 

27.727.  It  was  because  those  precautions  were  not 
taken  then  that  you  have  since,  looking  to  the  result, 
been  instructed  to  re>- vaccinate  ? — Yes. 

27.728.  And  since  that  time  have  you  had  nurses 
suffering  from  small-pox  ?— Not  one. 

27.729.  Since  you  have  adopted  the  precaution  of  re- 
vaccinating  have  no  nurses  suffered  from  small-pox  ? — 
Not  one. 

27.730.  Or  any  of  the  staff  ?— No. 

27.731.  (Mr-  Bright.)  Your  point  in  coming  here,  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  show  that  the  vaccination  took  place  after  the 
infection  of  small  pox,  and  not  that  the  infection  of 
small-pox  was  caught  after  vaccination  ?- — That  is  so  ; 
there  were  16  clear  days  after  the  woman  came  in  ;  they 
got  the  infection  and  went  on  in  the  usual  way. 

27.732.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  people  who 
had  the  small-pox  had  already  begun  to  sicken  from  it 
before  the  vaccination  was  done? — Before  they  were  rc- 
vaccinated  they  were  complaining  in  different  degrees  ; 
the  matron  very  badly,  and  the  rest  not  so  badly. 

27.733.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Were  they  under  your  ob- 
servation during  the  attack  of  small-pox  ? — I  frequently 
went  there. 

27.734.  Is  it  with  your  knowledge  how  the  vaccination 
went  on  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  did  not  examine  it. 

27.735.  (Chairman.)  That  is  all  you  wish  to  state  I 
think  ? — That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  point. 

27.736.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  I  gather  that  nurse  No.  2 
and  the  ward-maid  did  not  take  the  small-pox  ? — They 
did  not. 

27.737.  Were  they  re-vaccinated  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Yes. 

27.738.  Do  you  regard  the  immunity  from  small-pox 
of  nurse  No.  2  and  the  ward-maid  as  referable  to  re- 
vaccination? — I  scarcely  can.  It  may  have  been  so; 
but  I  cannot  see  why  some  should  be  susceptible  and 
others  not.  There  were  four  of  them,  all  of  different 
degrees  ;  some  badly  attacked,  and  some  very  mildly. 

27.739.  (Mr.  Meadows  White)  Were  nurse  No.  2  and 
the  ward-maid  complaining? — No,  they  did  not  com- 
plain. Of  course,  the  ward-maid  would  not  be  about 
the  patients  so  much  as  the  nurse. 

27.740.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  do  not  know  whether 
those  two  had  been  re-vaccinated  at  any  short  period 
before  this  occurrence  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  they  had;  they  were  all  asked  to  be  re-vacci- 
nated  when  this  patient  came  in,  and  they  all  refused, 
the  matron  too  ;  they  would  have  given  that  as  the 
reason  if  they  had  been  re-vaccinated,  but^they  simply 
objected — they  refused. 

27.741.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  there  a  good  deal 
of  objection  to  vaccination  in  Halifax  at  that  time  ? — 
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Yos,  there  was  and  there  has  been  more  since.  "We 
do  not  ask  the  nurses  now ;  we  do  it. 

27.742.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  that.  You  do  not  ask  them,  but  you  do  it  ? — 
The  nurses  that  come  must  be  re-vaccinated. 

27.743.  It  is  a  condition  of  their  engagement  you 
mean  ? — Certainly.    It  is  so  at  Leicester  now. 

27.744.  (Chairman.)  There  are  some  points,  I  think, 
on  which  you  wish  to  speak  ? — There  has  been  an  out- 
break of  small-pox  at  Halifax  for  12  months  now.  I 
can  give  you  the  figures  of  that  if  you  wish  for  them. 

27.745.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Has  that  outbreak _  of 
small-pox  had  any  effect  upon  the  vaccination  question 
in  Halifax  ?— Yes,  very  largely ;  hundreds  have  been 
vaccinated. 

27.746.  Those  who  had  before  not  been  vaccinated  ? 
—Yes,  those  who  objected  to  it  before;  hundreds. 

27.747.  There  are  some  still,  I  suppose,  who  holdout 
about  it  ? — ISTo  doubt,  and  always  will  be  I  expect. 

27.748.  (Mr.  Bright.)  How  long  has  this  outbreak 
been  going  on  ? — Just  12  months. 

27.749.  Is  it  pretty  nearly  finished  now  ? — I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  not;  it  is  just  as  bad  now.  During  nine 
months  last  year,  1892,  from  the  last  week  in  March 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  we  admitted  176  cases. 

27.750.  Into  what? — Into  the  hospital;  it  is  a  small- 
pox hospital  now  you  must  understand.  "Wo  have 
built  a  small-pox  hospital  separately.  Of  these  150  cases 
were  vaccinated,  22  unvaccinated,  and  four  doubtful. 
The  total  deaths  were  18,  four  vaccinated,  10  un- 
vaccinated, and  four  doubtful,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
doubtful  ones  died,  that  is  for  1892.  For  this  year  we 
have  taken  in  since  the  1st  of  January,  163  cases ;  of 
these  137  were  vaccinated,  unvaccinated  25,  re-vacci- 
nated one.. 

27.751.  Were  there  no  re-vaccinated  cases  in  the 
previous  year  ?— No,  it  is  the  first  I  ever  knew. 

27,752  And  no  doubtful  ones?— No,  not  this  year. 
Of  the  deaths  this  year,  six  had  been  vaccinated, 
Unvaccinated  12. 

27.753.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  yoa  the  ages  ?— 
Yes,  I  have  the  ages.  The  ages  of  the  vaccinated 
who  died  were  as  follows  :  37  years,  33  years,  45  years, 
19  years,  43  years,  and  51  years. 

27.754.  Are  those  the  deaths  ?— Yes,  those  are  the 
deaths  of  the  vaccinated.  The  deaths  of  the  unvacci- 
nated were  as  follows  :  H  years,  1  year,  3  years,  3  years, 
9  years,  30  years,  9  months,  26  years  (which  was  an 
out-patient  I  should  say),  6  months,  28  years,  4  years. 

27.755.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  was  anything 
tipecial  about  the  attack  of  the  man  aged  19  ?— He  was 
a  delicate  young  man;  he  was  a  consumptive  young 
man.    "Will  you  have  the  vaccination  marks  ? 

27.756.  If  you  please  ?— The  37  years  one  had  3  marks, 
unf oveated ;  the  33  years  one  had  two  marks  unfove- 
ated ;  the  45  years  one  had  2  doubtful  marks  unfove- 
ated  ;  the  19  years  one  had  1  mark  foveated ;  the  one  of 
43  years  of  age  had  2  marks  unf  oveated,  and  the  one  of 
54  years  of  age  had  2  marks  foveated. 

27.757.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  condition  of  Halifax 
with  regard  to  vaccination  now  ? — There  are  very  few 
children  vaccinated  now;  there  have  not  been  for 
some  four  or  five  years,  I  suppose.  Instead  of  being 
2,000  or  3,000  a  year  there  have  been  300  or  400. 

27.758.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  that  most  of  the 
children  under  five  years  would  be  unvaccinated  ? — 

.  Certainly,  most  of  them. 

27.759.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  "What  is  the  amount 
of  vaccination  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  six 
months?— I  could  not  tell  you  just  now,  but  Dr. 
Courjland  has  that ;  I  gave  it  to  him  when  he  was  m 
Halifax.  I  have  here  a  plan  of  the  hospital  build- 
ings. 

27.760.  (Mr.  Bug  dale)  I  see  the  result  of  your  figures 
for  the  present  year  is  that  the  deaths  among  the  vacci- 
nated are  somewhere  about  4|  per  cent.,  and  the  deaths 
among  the  unvaccinated  are  48  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  it  is 
about  that  I  daresay  ;  I  have  not  got  them  out. 

27.761.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  have  notification,  I 
suppose  of  infectious  diseases  ?— Yes,  and  we  have  had 
it  for  about  10  years. 

27.762.  Are  all  brought  to  the  hospital  who  arc  in- 
fected ?•— Yes,  with  small-pox. 


27.763.  Every  one  ? — Yes,  every  one  ;  there  is  an 
exception  taking  place  just  now  in  a  gentleman's  house  • 
that  is  the  oidy  exception  there  is. 

27.764.  You  have  given  us  the  ages  of  vaccinated 
there,  not  of  the  deaths,  but  of  the  cases  ;  have  there 
been  a  large  proportion  of  children  brought  to  the 
hospital  out  of  that  number,  137,  I  think  you  said?— I 
have  not  got  the  ages  of  the  137.  I  have  only  the  ages 
of  the  deaths. 

27.765.  Can  you  tell,  from  your  knowledge,  whether 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  children  ? — There  is  no 
large  proportion.  "We  have  more  now  than  we  have 
had,  considerably ;  but  I  could  not  say  the  proportion. 
I  could  send  it  you. 

27.766.  Is  the  increase  of  vaccination  among  the 
adults  or  among  the  children  brought  by  their  mothers  ? 
■ — Both,  but  more  amongst  adults  tnan  there  were. 

27.767.  Are  the  mothers  now  overcoming  their  re- 
luctance to  vaccination? — "Yes,  they  are  to  a  large 
extent. 

27.768.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  any  system  of 
isolation  carried  out  in  Halifax  now  ? — Yes. 

27.769.  Is  that  successful  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful, I  may  say. 

27.770.  Not  attended  with  difficulty,  I  mean  ? — Isola- 
tion of  small-pox  cases  ? 

27.771.  Yes? — "We  put  them  into  quarantine;  you 
see  the  plan  there.  "We  have  used  our  fever  hospital 
for  a  quarantine  hospital. 

27.772.  That  is  to  say,  of  persons  living  in  the  same 
house?— Yes,  the  supposed  infected  persons  in  families. 

27.773.  To  what  extent  do  you  carry  that  out?— So 
far  as  we  bad  room  we  took  the  family. 

27.774.  The  whole  family  ?— Yes. 

27.775.  So  far  as  you  had  room  you  say,  but  you 
were  soon  obliged  to  give  that  up  P — Yes,  we  got  full 
up. 

27.776.  You  were  soon  full  up  ? — We  got  full  up  in 
the  course  of  time. 

27.777.  So  that  that  was  soon  dropped  ? — It  has  not 
been  dropped  very  long.  It  is  dropped  now  because 
the  hospital  is  quite  full ;  we  took  70  cases  in  in  about 
six  days  in  April. 

27.778.  "When  you  said  isolation  had  been  successful, 
it  is  hardly  successful  if  you  cannot  isolate  them  ? — As 
long  as  we  could  we  did  so  ;  then  we  were  successful. 

27.779.  I  am  asking  you  how  far  the  practice  has 
been  successful.  I  understand  it  has  broken  down  for 
want  of  accommodation  ? — At  the  present  time  we 
cannot  take  them. 

27.780.  It  has  broken  down  ? — Yes  ;  say  a  man  is 
taken  in  small-pox  from  a  house,  we  take  all  the  family 
up  to  the  hospital,  give  them  a  bath  and  stove  all  their 
clothes,  take  all  the  bedding  and  everything  away, 
close  the  house  for  a  day,  put  them  all  to  bed  at  our 
place,  and  take  them  all  home  next  day  probably,  or 
the  same  day  ;  in  the  meantime  we  close  the  house  and 
stove  it. 

27.781.  That  is  not  isolation  ?— No. 

27.782.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  do  not  keep  the" 
for  the  time   of  incubation,   you  send   them  back 
directly  ? — Yes,  we  do  now. 

27.783.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  take  them 
away  while  you  purify  the  house  and  return  them  ? — 
Yes. 

27.784.  That  is  all  you  can  do  now  P — At  present. 

27.785.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  say  that  there 
were  70  cases  coining  into  the  hospital  during  this 
month  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  a  fresh  outbreak  this  April,  a 
large  outbreak. 

27.786.  There  have  been  70  cases  of  small-pox  ad- 
mitted this  April,  I  understand  ? — There  have  been 
up  to  the  15th  of  April  from  the  1st  of  April  we  took  in 
72  cases. 

27.787.  Of  small- pox?— Yes. 

27.788.  How  many  families  have  you  housed  since 
April? — -None.  "We  have  not  taken  them  to  the 
quarantine  because  we  were  full;  all  our  place  is  full 
up,  unfortunately. 

27.789.  Since  when  has  it  been  full  ? — A  fortnight 
last  Sunday  we  bad  only  seven ;  in  the  following 
week  we  had  70 ;  it  came  on  like  that. 
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27  790.  These  are  families,  a  member  of  which  family- 
has  been  suffering  from  small-pox  ?— These  are  cases 
of  small-pox. 

27  791.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  families  of  the 
small -pox  patients  that  you  have  taken  in.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  you  isolated  families  ? — I  said  we  did 
for  a  time,  but  now  our  place  is  enoirely  full,  we  do 
not. 

27  792.  What  was  the  date  on  which  you  ceased  to 
isolate  P— The  beginning  of  this  year. 

27  793.  How  long  did  the  isolation  system  last  ? — 
Nine  months. 

27  794.  And  how  many  in  those  nine  months  did  you 
take  in  ?— I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  have  not  the  figures, 
but  scores. 

27.795.  For  how  long  was  the  average  that  you 
detained  them  P— 12  to  14  days. 

27.796.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  took  them  into  the  hos- 
pital'?— We  set  apart  the  fever  hospital  for  quarantine 
purposes.  We  use  it  now  for  convalescent  cases  of 
small-pox ;  therefore  we  have  not  any  quarantine  at 
all. 

27.797.  {Dr.  Collins.)  What  is  the  total  number  of 
beds  you  have  altogether  ? — 100. 

27.798.  Are  you  still  able  to  take  in  cases  ? — Yes. 

27.799.  You  have  not  yet  had  to  refuse  isolating  an 
actual  case  of  small-pox  P — No. 

27.800.  But  it  is  quarantine  of  suspects  that  you  have 
been  unable  to  effect  ? — Yes  ;  although  we  built  large 
additions  to  the  hospital. 

27.801.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Whom  do  you  isolate? 
— The  remainder  of  the  family. 

27.802.  Consisting  of  various  numbers? — Say  that 
the  father  goes  to  the  small-pox  hospital,  we  take  the 
mother  and  four  or  five  children. 

27.803.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  is  the 
largest  number,  in  any  one  case,  of  a  family  you 
isolated  ? — Perhaps  five  or  six  in  a  family. 

27,804-.  When  you  isolate  them,  you  take  them  to  the 
fever  hospital  ? — Yes. 

27.805.  Do  they  sleep  in  a  common  ward  ? — They 
sleep  in  the  ward  that  there  is. 

27.806.  Not  a  separate  ward  for  each  family? — No; 
but  we  divide  the  sexes  of  course. 

27.807.  But  you  put  members  of  several  different 
families  in  one  ward  to  sleep  ? — Yes. 

27.808.  Supposing  small-pox  broke  out  in  one  of 
those  people  during  the  isolation,  how  about  the  rest  ? 
— We  should  take  the  patient  away. 

27.809.  But  would  there  not  be  some  risk  to  those 
who  had  slept  in  the  same  ward? — Yes;  but  in  every 
case  where  I  have  taken  a  family  away,  I  have  re-vac- 
cinated every  member  of  the  family,  always. 

27.810.  Always  ?— At  once. 

27.811.  At  the  time  of  isolation? — At  the  time  the 
patient  is  removed. 

27.812.  Do  you  make  it  an  essential  condition  of  isola- 
tion that  they  should  be  re-vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

27.813.  Supposing  they  refused  ? — They  do  not 
refuse. 

27.814.  Nobody  ever  does  refuse  ? — Not  under  those 
circumstances  ;  they  have  got  afraid  then  of  small-pox. 

27.815.  Are  there  no  so-called  anti-vaccationists  in 
Halifax  P — Yes,  a  great  many. 

27.816.  Have  you  come  across  any  of  those  ? — Not  in 
these  circumstances. 

27.817.  They  have  without  exception  agreed  to  be  re- 
vaccinated  ? — Yes,  so  far  they  have. 

27.818.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  break  out  in  small- 
pox in  any  of  those  you  have  isolated  ? — Yes. 

27.819.  How  many  ?— Two  or  three. 

27.820.  Did  it  spread  ?— No. 

27.821.  Do  you  know  how  long  after  isolation  the 
small-pox  appeared  in  those  cases;  do  you  happen  to 
remember  ? — Seven  or  eight  days. 

27.822.  After  isolation  ?— Yes. 

27.823.  And  during  that  period  they  had  been 
mingling  with  others  in  the  hospital  who  were  isolated 
too P— Yes.    In  the  case  I  refer  to  now  they  were  in 
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the  hospital,  but  there  were  only  three  or  four  in  at 
that  time. 

27.824.  What  is  the  sleeping  accommodation  which 
you  possess  in  the  isolation  hospital  ;  how  many  rooms 
are  there  for  men,  and  how  many  for  women  ? — Two 
for  each. 

27.825.  And  what  is  the  greatest  number,  at  any  one 
period,  of  persons  that  you  had  in  tho  hospital  under 
the  conditions  of  isolation  P — Not  more  than  10. 

27.826.  Never  more  than  10?— No. 

27.827.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Do  I  rightly  under- 
stand that  your  isolation  system  ceased  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  end  of  last  year  ? — Yes. 

27.828.  And  that  during  some  months  of  last  year 
you  had,  on  an  average,  about  10  persons  in  tha 
quarantine  hospital  P — We  had  10  in  sometimes ;  wo 
had  not  10  on  an  average. 

27.829.  Ten  was  the  maximum  ? — Yes. 

27.830.  In  Halifax,  do  they  live  in  small  tenements,  or 
do  they  live  in  flats  or  in  houses  ? — They  live  in  cottage 
houses. 

27.831.  Therefore,  it  is  more  easy  to  isolate  in  Hali- 
fax than  it  would  be  if  they  lived  in  large  houses  or 
tenements  ? — There  are  few  tenements  in  Halifax  ;  they 
are  mostly  cottage  occupiers. 

27.832.  (Mr.  Bright.)  The  only  reason  for  the  failure 
(if  it  be  a  failure)  of  your  isolation  system  is  fiom  the 
cause  that  there  is  not  sufficient  accominodation,  there 
is  not  sufficient  building  to  put  them  in  ? — Yes,  we  are 
full  up  now. 

27.833.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  you  preparing 
to  erect  adequate  building  for  isolation ;  are  the 
authorities  preparing  to  do  that? — Yes. 

27.834.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  May  I  trouble  you  once 
more  on  this  point  ?  How  many  sleeping  rooms  had 
you  for  isolation  ? — We  could  sleep  20  of  each  sex  very 
well. 

27.835.  In  four  wards  ? — Yes. 

27.836.  So  there  would  be  five  sleeping  in  each 
room  ? — Four  fives  are  20 ;  we  had  not  20  in  at  any 
lime. 

27.837.  Would  that  be  so  ?— We  had  not  20  in  at  any 
time. 

27.838.  How  many  were  sleeping  in  one  room  at  the 
time  then  ? — Probably  three  in  one  room,  so  far  as  I 
remember. 

27.839.  And  you  gave  that  up  in  consequence  of  the 
need  for  small-pox  accommodation  ? — Yes ;  when  the 
small-pox  grew  upon  us  we  took  out  the  convalescent 
cases  of  small-pox  into  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  used 
the  Small-pox  Hospital  proper  for  the  fresh  cases. 

27.840.  You  did  not  give  up  the  practice  of  isolation 
because  of  the  want  of  accommodation  for  isolation 
cases ;  you  gave  it  up  to  make  room  for  small-pox 
cases  ? — Well  convalescent  cases  ;  small-pox  if  you  like 
to  call  it  so. 

27.841.  But  the  accommodation  for  isolation  at  any 
time  is  a  very  small  one.  Surely  you  could  not  isolate 
more  than  20  ? — No,  we  have  no  special  provision  for 
isolation  more  than  we  had. 

27.842.  Even  without  this  pressure  the  amount  of 
accommodation  for  isolation  would  never  have  been 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  place  ? — That  is  what  you 
think  about  it.  If  you  took  every  family  in,  of  course 
we  should  require  a  factory. 

27.843.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  making  any  plan  at  all 
for  an  increase  of  isolation  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

27.844.  Have  you  reckoned  what  would  be  necessary, 
say  during  last  week  or  the  week  before  when  you 
had  27  cases  of  small-pox  in  one  and  44  in  the  other  ; 
how  many  do  yo  i  reckon  would  require  isolation  for 
each  of  those  cases  ?  —Probably  four  or  five  on  the 
average. 

27.845.  That  would  come  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
to  something  more  than  200  or  250  P — Yes. 

27.846.  Are  you  at  all  preparing  for  accommodation 
equal  to  that  ? — No  ;  we  are  not. 

27.847.  Therefore  without  it  your  plans  would  still 
be  insufficient  ? — We  adopt  other  means  ;  there  are 
other  means  besides  tailing  a  family  away  to  ano;her 
place. 
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D  i''  •  27,848.  I  would  ask  in  a  general  manner,  do  you 

M  Rc"^'  think  that  in  a  town  like  Halifax  during  the  prevalence 

'  '_'  '  of  small-pox  such  as  you  have  there  now,  it  would  be 

19  Apr.  1893.  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  means  of  isolation? — It 
  is  possible  if  you  go  the  right  way  about  it. 

27.849.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  done  ?— The  autho- 
rities look  at  it  in  this  waj^ ;  that  for  20  years  we  have 
not  averaged  more  than  two  cases  a  year  of  small-pox, 

•  and  that  probably  when  this  epidemic  is  over  we  shall 
want  it  no  more  for  the  next  20  years ;  and  they  are 
Tather  backward  in  making  a  large  outlay  that  will  not 
be  required.    That  is  their  idea. 

27.850.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  the  Guardians 
incurring  this  expenditure,  or  the  Corporation? — The 
Corporation. 

27.851.  But  the  Corporation  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  poor  ? — No. 

27.852.  This  is  therefore  done  as  a  sort  of  local  public 
improvement  ? — Yes. 

27.853.  Ts  there  a  majority  of  anti -vaccinationists  on 
the  Corporation? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they 
have  done  all  they  could  to  persuade  the  Guardians  to 
encourage  vaccination — -they  have  asked  them  to  do  so 
and  the  Guardians  have  refused.  Only  last  Saturday 
the  Health  Committee,  decided  to  supply  lymph  free 
to  the  Public  Vaccinators  if  they  would  begin  and 
vaccinate  everybody  who  was  willing,  as  many  a3 
they  would.  I  paid  5Z.  for  lymph  in  one  day  for  the 
Public  Vaccinators  to  use  freely  everywhere,  and  to  go 
about  from  house  to  house  and  make  a  house  to  house 
canvass  for  vaccination  and  re-vaccination. 

27.854.  Then  the  expense  of  this  isolation  seems  to 
fall  upon  the  Corporation,  not  upon  the  Guardians  ? — 
Every  penny  of  it. 

27.855.  Therefore,  it  is  really  a  voluntary  aid  brought 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  Poor  Law  Administration  ? — 
To  do  what  the  Guardians  ought  to  have  done. 

27.856.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Is  it  not  the  law  now  that  Cor- 
porations must  supply  hospitals  ?•— I  do  not  know  what 
the  law  is  ;  but  we  do  it. 

27.857.  I  know  it  is  the  case  in  Rochdale  where  we 
have  one  fever  hospital.  I  think  it  is  the  law  that  Cor- 
porations are  now  compelled  to  supply  a  fever  hospital, 
are  they  not  ? — I  am  not  a  lawyer ;  I  do  not  know. 

27.858.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  understand  that 
at  no  time  was  your  isolation  compulsory  ;  you  have  no 
power  to  isolate  ? — No. 

27.859.  The  people  who  were  isolated  were  willing  to 
be  isolated  ? — Yes. 

27.860.  And  you  did  not  ask  the  wealthy  to  be  iso- 
lated, only  the  poor  ? — We  have  had  no  small- pox 
among  the  upper  classes  so  called,  only  one  case  and  he 
is  at  present  isolated  at  home  ;  all  the  cases  have  been 
amongst  the  working  classes. 

27.861.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Are  the  Corporation 
doing  this  as  the  sanitary  authority  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
under  what  sanction  they  are  doing  it  ?  Is  it  because 
they  desire  it  to  be  done,  or  as  the  sanitary  authority  ? 
— They  are  doing  it  with  a  view  specially  to  stop 
small-pox. 

27.862.  But  are  they  spending  the  money  and  making 
the  rate  for  it  under  the  Public  Health  Act ;  how  are 
they  acting  ? — Under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

27.863.  That  would  be  as  the  public  sanitary  authority 
then  ? — Yes. 

27.864.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  take  any  measures  at  all 
in  regard  to  the  houses  from  which  the  patients  are 
admitted  ? — Yes,  we  take  the  family  away  entirely, 
and  while  they  are  away  we  stove  the  house. 

27.865.  Where  do  you  put  the  family  top — We  take 
them  to  our  place. 


27.866.  If  you  have  room  ? — Yes ;  we  are  makin» 
more  room  now.  We  can  house  them  for  some  hours" 
we  can  make  room  for  a  day.  We  take  the  family  and 
put  them  into  bed,  stove  all  their  clothes  they  have 
about  them,  and  the  bedding  too ;  in  the  mean  time  we 
stove  the  house  that  they  have  left,  and  they  go  back 
to  it  at  night  probably,  all  clean.  We  have  a  place  put 
up  for  that  purpose  temporarily  adjoining  the  stovino 
house. 

27.867.  Do  you  take  any  measures  as  to  watehino- 
them  after  they  return  from  that  process  ? — Yes.  The 
inspector  of  the  district  has  instructions  to  call  every 
day  for  14  days,  and  I  believe  he  does. 

27.868.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Has  that  proved  effectual? 
Have  cases  broken  out  after  that  in  these  houses  ?— 
Yes,  in  some  cases,  and  we  have  got  to  know  of  them 
early,  by  the  inspector  calling  upon  them. 

27.869.  Do  you  judge  from  your  experience  that  that 
has  had  much  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic?— It  has  done  something;  1  attribute  that 
more  to  re-vaccinations  than  to  anything  else. 

27.870.  You  say  that  so  far  no  one  has  refused  to  be 
vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  ? — No,  they  have  not  re- 
fused me,  when  small-pox  has  broken  out  in  the  house. 

27.871.  The  members  of  these  families  which  have 
been  taken  away  for  a  day  you  mean? — Yes,  generally 
for  a  day. 

27.872.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  this  outbreak 
originated?— Yes.  The  first  case  came  from  Batley. 
Small-pox  had  been  in  Batley  and  Dewsbury  a  loiig 
time.  A  man  living  down  by  our  hospital  went  to 
Batley  to  see  his  sister  who  had  been  suffering  from 
small-pox.  He  came  home,  and  10  or  12  days  afterwards 
he  was  in  our  hospital.  His  wife  was  taken  12  days 
after.  They  were  our  first  two  cases,  and  it  spread 
from  them.  Then  we  had  a  case  in  a  lodging-house; 
that  was  the  worst  case  of  all. 

27.873.  Did  that  come  from  the  same  origin  or  was 
it  an  independent  case  ? — It  was  an  independent  case. 
He  was  a  vagrant,  and  that  night  150  people  slept  in 
that  lodging-house  ;  and  then  there  was  an  outbreak,  of 
course. 

27.874.  Has  the  outbreak  been  generally  among  the 
poorer  class  of  people  ? — Yes. 

27.875.  And  in  the  worst  and  dirtiest  houses  ? — 
Some  in  the  worst  and  dirtiest  houses,  others  in  clean 
houses.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  the  Yorkshire 
houses  ? 

27.876.  Yes,  I  do  ? — Then  you  know  what  they  are. ' 

27.877.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  every  town  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  dirty  houses  ? — Yes. 

27.878.  And  you  generally  find  the  dirty  houses 
among  the  poorer  classes,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

27.879.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  What  is  the  population 
of  Halifax  P— 90,000. 

27.880.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the  accom- 
modation that  would  be  required  for  cases  of  isolation  to 
work  it  efficiently  ? — Yes,  I  have  made  a  good  many  in- 
quiries, and  a  good  many  reports  but  it  is  no  good 
making  reports  unless  they  carry  them  out. 

27.881.  What  accommodation  did  you  suggest  ? — In 
1889  I  worked  out  a  scheme  suggesting  that  we  should 
have  a  large  hospital  built  taking  in  the  whole  district 
including  the  Local  Boards.  I  suggested  that  we  should 
have  a  bed  for  every  thousand  of  the  population. 

27.882.  One  bed  for  every  thousand  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
the  accepted  number  I  think.  Dr.  Thorne  Thome  men- 
tions it  in  one  of  his  books. 

27.883.  {Mr.  Bright.)  That  you  are  going  to  provide, 
are  you  not  ;  you  said  100  beds  P — That  is  100  beds  for 
small-pox  only  ;  I  mean  for  infectious  diseases  generally. 
But  you  cannot  provide  for  an  outbreak  like  this  in  a 
week. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  John  Skelton,  C.B.,  examined. 


27.884.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  office  in  Scotland 
in  connection  with  vaccination  ? — I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  which  corresponds  with  the  Local 
Government  Boards  in  England  and  Ireland. 

27.885.  What  are  the  chief  duties  performed  by  that 
Board? — The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in 
reference  to  vaccination  are  much  more  restricted  than 
those  of  the  Local  Government  Boards  in  England  or 
Ireland.  In  the  first  place  we  have  no  Parliamentary- 
grant  or  contribution  to  distribute,  whereas  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  is  distributed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Boards  in  England  arid  Ireland 
among  Public  Vaccinators, — over  20,000?.  in  England, 
and  about  6,000?.  in  Ireland.  The  total  sum  that 
goes  to  Scotland  from  Imperial  funds  is  only  400?.,  so 
that  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  Board  to  frame 
any  code  or  conditions  for  the  distribution  of  the 
grant,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Local  Government  Boards  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Again,  in  Scotland  we  have  no  public  vaccinations  ; 
the  only  persons  who  are  vaccinated  at  the  public 
expense  are  the  children  of  paupers  and  defaulters 
under  Section  18  of  the  Scotch  Vacciation  Act,  that  is 
to  say,  persons  who  have  failed  within  a  certain  period 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  I  have  got  from  the 
last  Beport  of  the  Registrar-General  the  statistics 
showing  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  in  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  I  had  better  give  you  those  statistics  to 
start  with. 

27.886.  Is  that  the  total  number  of  persons  vacci- 
nated ? — The  total  number  of  persons  born,  and  the 
total  number  of  persons  vaccinated. 

27.887.  Since  what  date?— This  is  taken  from  the 
Registrar-General's  Report  for  1892;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  part  of  the  report  which  refers  to 
vaccination  is  for  the  year  1891. 

27.888.  We  have  a  return  that  was  handed  in  by  Dr. 
Cunynghame  of  all  the  vaccinations  in  Scotland  from 
1864  to  1890  ;  your  return  is  for  1891  ?— Yes,  it  is  for 
1891 ;  we  got  it  within  the  last  10  days, — it  was  pub- 
lished on  the  12th  of  April.  The  total  number  of 
children  born  during  the  year  was  126,076  ;  the  total 
vaccinated  was  107,482,  which  is  equal  to  85  per 
cent.  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  total  born 
the  number  who  have  died  during  the  six  months  and 
who  were  not  vaccinated  ;  so  that,  deducting  the  12,293 
who  died  unvaccinated,  there  were  born  113,783  and 
vaccinated  107,482, — giving  94  per  cent,  of  vaccinations 
to  births.    Then  there  were  postponed  in  consequence 

I  of  medical  certificates  2,637  which  is  equal  to  2"092  per 
I  cent. ;  of  insusceptible  for  more  than  one  reason  there 
I  were  548,  which  is  0"583  per  cent. ;  and  then  there  were 
unaccounted  for  3,115.  which  is  equal  to  2"737  per 
cent. ;  so  that  the  total  number  unaccounted  for  who 
were  not  vaccinated  during  the  year  1891  was  3,115. 


You  have   that  in 


27.889.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.', 
tabular  form  there  ? — Yes. 

27.890.  {Mr.  Whitbread.)  Out  of  a  population  of  how 
many  ? — Out  of  a  population  for  Scotland  of  4,063,452 
in  1892. 


27.891.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  per-centage  is  the 
per-centage  on  the  births  ? — Yes,  on  the  births,  not 
upon  the  population. 

27.892.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  And  will  you  state  again 
what  was  the  number  of  births? — The  total  number  of 
births  was  126,076 ;  but  that  has  to  be  diminished  by 
the  children  who  died  unvaccinated  during  the  six 
months  after  birth,  so  that  12,293  have  to  be  deducted, 
leaving  113,783. 

27.893.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  I  suppose  some  of  the  post- 
poned cases  might  yet  have  been  vaccinated  within  the 
year? — I  rather  think  not;  I  think  they  would  have 
appeared  probably  in  one  or  other  of  the  tables  if  they 
had  been  vaccinated. 

27.894.  But  if  they  had  they  would  have  been 
counted  twice  over  probably  ? — No,  they  have  not  been 
counted  twice  over. 

27.895.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  is  the  maximum  period 
of  postponement? — -It  depends  upon  circumstances. 
The  first  period  is  a  period  of  two  months,  but  post- 
ponement may  go  on  indefinitely.  There  requires  to 
be  a  certificate  every  two  months  of  postponement,  but 
these  certificates  may  go  on,  and  in  point  of  fact  do 
go  on,  very  often  for  years. 

27.896.  Do  you  transfer  the  postponed  class  into  the 
vaccinated  class  as  the  vaccination  of  postponed  cases 
takes  place  ? — I  have  another  table  which  will  show  the 
total  distribution  of  all  the  cases. 

27.897.  I  understand  that,  in  the  table  you  have  read 
you  deduct  the  unvaccinated  under  six  months  ? — I 
deduct  all  those  who  have  died  during  the  year  un- 
vaccinated. 

27.898.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Not  all  who  died  under  six 
months,  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated? — The  words  of 
the  Registrar- General  are  these:  "12,293  or  9  750  per 
"  cent,  of  the  children  born  died  before  vaccination." 
Then,  again,  in  the  Registrar-General's  Table  20,  the 
number  of  children  who  died  before  vaccination  is 
deducted,  and  that  number  is  the  same  as  the  number 
previously  quoted. 

27.899.  (Br.  Collins.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  the 
Registrar-General  ascertains  that  they  died  before  vac- 
cination ? — He  ascertains  it  through  his  subordinate 
officers,  the  registrars  in  every  parish  or  district  in 
Scotland. 

27.900.  Does  every  certificate  of  death  of  a  child  dying 
under  six  months  state  whether  it  was  vaccinated  or 
not  ? — This  does  not  appear  from  the  report  of  the 
Registrar-General. 

27.901.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
death  certificate  which  obtains  for  such  cases  in 
Scotland  ? — The  Registrar  gets  a  return  of  the  birth  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  of  the  death  within  six  months  ; 
and  by  referring  to  his  books  he  ascertains  whether  a 
certificate  of  vaccination  has  been  lodged  during  the  six 
months. 

27.902.  As  a  matter  of  research,  not  as  a  matter  of 
statement  on  the  certificate  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  research 
on  the  part  of  the  registrar. 

3  H  2 
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^  Mr.  .7.  27,903.  Is  a  deduction  also  made  for  cases  which  die 

Shelton,  C.B.  wjthin  the  year  which  have  been  vaccinated  ? — I  am 

„  afraid  that  is  rather  more  a  question  for  the  Begistrar- 

^  Apr.  1893.  General. 

27.904.  I  should  like  to  put  this  to  you  :  would  it  be 
fair  to  take  the  proportion  which  you  take  of  the 
vaccinated  to  the  births  as  representing  the  proportion 
of  the  vaccinated  in  the  population,  unless,  in  addition 
to  the  deduction  of  the  un vaccinated  under  six  months, 
you  deduct  those  who  die  vaccinated  before  the  end  of 
the  year  ?— I  rather  think  this  is  a  yearly  return,  not  a 
six-monthly  return.  . 

27.905.  Do  you  make  any  other  deduction  whatever 
from  the  total  births  in  order  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  vaccinations  to  births,  with  the  single  exception 
of  those  who  die  unvaccinated  under  six  months  ?— I 
think  not. 

27.906.  Then  would  it  be  fair  to  argue  from  the 
figures  that  you  have  given  us  of  vaccinations  to  births, 
that  that  is"  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  is 
vaccinated  ?— The  proportion  of  the  population  that  is 
vaccinated  appears  from  these  tables  quite  distinctly ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  one  case  it  is  85  per  cent. ;  that  is 
to  the  total  born  ;  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  94  per  cent, 
if  you  deduct  the  children  who  died  during  the  six 
months. 

27.907.  But  would  not  the  proportion  of  vaccinations 
to  births  be  a  totally  different  figure  from  the  propor- 
tion of  the  vaccinated  to  the  population  on  the  grounds 
you  have  stated  to  the  Commission  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  follow  the  point. 

27.908.  Are  you  able  to  argue  from  a  proportion  of 
vaccinations  to  births  what  is  the  proportion  of  vacci- 
nated people  in  the  population  ?— For  what  period  ? 

27.909.  For  any  period  at  any  time  ? — "Well,  for  six 
months  I  am  able  to  give  the  proportion. 

27.910.  (Mr.  Meadows  White)  I  understand  that  these 
figures  are  only  for  the  year  1891  ? — Yes. 

27.911.  That  is  all  you  profess  to  give  from  the  table, 
a  summary  of  the  Eegistrar-General's  figures  for  the 
year  1891  to  supplement  Dr.  Cunyngham's  figures, 
which  went  up  as  far  as  1890? — Ye3 ;  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  only  speaking  from  the  Eegistrar-General's 
report,  which  is  accessible,  of  course,  to  any  one. 

27.912.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  taking  the  previous  reports 
of  the  Kegistrar-General  for,  say,  10  or  20  years  back, 
would  not  that  give  you  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  vaccinated  to  unvaccinated  in  the  population ; 
you  get  the  reports  every  year  ? — If  you  took  the  six 
months  as  the  period,  a  table  might  be  made  up  showing 
the  total  number  of  vaccinations  to  the  total  number  of 
births  during  the  six  months ;  but  beyond  that  I  do 
not  think  I  could  give  it  to  you. 

27.913.  (Br.  Collins.)  The  return  you  have  mentioned 
to  the  Commission  is  a  yearly  return  ? — Yes. 

27.914.  Do  you  make  any  deduction  from  that  yearly 
return  besides  the  deduction  of  the  unvaccinated,  who 
die  under  six  months  ? — Perhaps  I  had  better  read  you 
the  first  sentence  from  the  report: — "  The  returns  for 
"  the  year  1891  show  that  of  the  126,076  children  born 
"  in  Scotland,  107,482,  or  85'251  per  cent.,  were  suc- 
"  cessfully  vaccinated.  In  2,637  cases  vaccination  was 
"  postponed  upon  medical  authority,  being  at  the  rate 
"  of  2'092  per  cent.;  in  268  cases,  or  0'213  percent., 
"  the  children  were  certified,  on  account  of  some  con- 
"  stitutional  peculiarity,  to  be  insusceptible  of  vaccina- 
"  tion ;  in  one  case,  or  O'OOl  per  cent,  the  certificate 
"  was  to  the  effect  that  the  child  was  insusceptible  of 
"  vaccination  in  consequence  of  already  having  had 
"  small-pox ;  and  280  children  were  insusceptible  on 
"  account  of  having  been  previously  vaccinated, 
"  although  not  by  persons  qualified  to  give  a  certificate 
"  to  that  effect,  being  at  the  rate  of  0'222  per  cent,  of 
"  the  whole  births.  12,293,  or  9"750  per  cent.,  of  the 
"  children  died  before  vaccination  ;  and  3,115,  or  2-471 
"  per  cent.,  were  removed  from  the  district  in  which 
"  they  had  been  born,  and  consequently  lost  sight  of , 
"  or  were  otherwise  unaccounted  for." 

27.915.  I  do  not  gather  from  that  that  any  deduction 
is  made  for  those  who  may  have  died  under  one  year 
after  the  age  of  vaccination  ? — Then  I  really  cannot 
offer  any  explanrtion. 

27.916.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  with  your 
evidence  ? — In  Scotland  the  Act  is  substantially  carried 
oat  by  the  local  bodies  and  their  officers  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  on  the  one 


hand,  and  of  the  Eegistrar- General  on  the  other.  The 
local  bodies  under  the  Board  of  Supervision  are  the 
parochial  boards,  which  correspond  to  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England  ;  their  officers  are  the  inspector 
of  the  poor,  and  the  vaccinator  who  is  a  medical  man 
appointed  by  the  parochial  board.  Then  under  the 
Eegistrar-General  there  is  the  local  registrar  in  every 
registration  district.  These  are  the  bodies  by  whom 
the  Act  is  carried  out.  With  reference  to  the  statutory 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  I  may  run  briefly 
over  them.  Under  section  5  the  Board  of  Supervision 
is  called  upon  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Act. 

27.917.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  To  what  Act  do  you 
refer  ? — The  Vaccination  Act  (Scotland)  26  &  27  Vict, 
c.  108,  of  the  28th  of  July  1863.  The  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion under  section  5  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
which  the  parochial  boards  require  to  conform.  Under 
section  12  the  Board  of  Supervision  are  authorised 
to  make  what  are  called  modifications  of  the  Act  in 
insular,  Highland  and  other  districts,  the  reason  being 
that  in  remote  districts  and  Highland  districts  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  children ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
under  this  section  many  modifications  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  ;  there  have  been  50  modifications 
in  all,  chiefly  in  the  Highland  counties  of  Argyle, 
Inverness,  Eoss,  Sutherland,  and  the  insular  counties, 
or  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  words  of  the  section  are 
— "  In  Insular,  Highland,  and  other  districts,  or  por- 
"  tions  of  such  districts,  where,  from  the  difficulty  of 
"  travelling  and  other  causes,  it  may  be  considered  in- 
"  expedient  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
"  expressed  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
"  clauses  hereof,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Board  of 
"  Supervision,  upon  application  by  the  parochial 
"  board,  from  time  to  time  to  frame  such  modifications 
"  thereof  as  they  may  consider  proper,  and  the  same, 
"  when  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  time 
"  being,  shall  be  held  to  supersede  the  provisions  in 
"  these  clauses  so  far  as  regards  such  districts."  The 
most  common  modification  has  been  of  section  8,  the 
six  months  within  which  vaccination  has  to  be  per- 
formed under  that  section  being  extended  in  many  cases 
to  12  months. 

27.918.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  many  of  the  50 
modifications  does  that  account  for  ? — It  accounts  for 
the  whole  with  the  exception  of  three ;  that  is  47 
modifications.  And  then  where  the  words  "three 
"  days"  occur  in  the  same  section,  (the  parent,  after 
getting  the  vaccination  certificate,  being  required  to 
lodge  it  with  the  registrar  within  three  days,)  the  Board 
have  modified  that  into  six  days,  one  month,  14  days, 
one  month,  and  in  two  or  three  cases  into  six  months. 

27.919.  Then  that  accounts  for  a  greater  number  of 
modifications  than  you  spoke  of,  because,  if  there  are 
47  extending  the  time  from  six  months  to  nine  months 
that  will  make  up  more  than  50  ? — These  occur  in  the 
same  orders  and  apply  to  the  same  parishes.  And, 
again,  under  section  9,  where  the  words  "  two  months  " 
occur,  the  Board  have  extended  the  period  from  two, 
to  four,  six,  and  twelve  months  ;  but  these  are  all  modi- 
fications which  apply  to  the  same  parishes. 

27.920.  The  marginal  note  to  section  9  is,  "  If  the 
"  child  be  not  in  a  fit  state  for  vaccination,  the  medical 
"  officer  to  deliver  a  certificate  to  be  in  force  for  two 
"  months."  That  two  months  is  extended,  you  say, 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision? — Yes,  whenever  the 
words  :'  two  months  "  occur  in  section  9  it  is  extended 
to  the  number  I  have  mentioned. 

27.921.  (Dr.  Collins)  Can  you  state  what  is  the 
population  of  the  areas  to  which  the  modification  in 
respect  of  the  year  against  the  six  months  for  vaccina- 
tion applies  ? — I  can  easily  get  that,  but  I  have  not  it 
at  hand  just  now.  Under  section  20  the  Board,  on 
receiving  information  from  the  Eegistrar  General, 
"  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  being 
"  carried  fully  into  effect  by  any  parochial  board  or 
"  the  officers  appointed  by  them,"  are  authorised  to 
interpose.  Under  section  21,  they  are  authorised  to 
obtain  yearly  returns  from  the  inspectors  and  the 
vaccinators,  and  under  section  27  in  the  event  of  any 
parochial  board  failing  to  perform  its  duties,  it  is  made 
lawful  for  the  Board  of  Supervision  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  as  they  do  ttnder  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
for  what  would  be  called  in  England  a  mandamus,  to 
force  the  parochial  board  to  carry  out  its  duties. 
Those  are  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervision.  I 
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may  now,  perhaps,  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  procedure  under  the  Act. 

27  922.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Before  we  pass  from 
that 'subiect>  have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
which  have  been  made  under  section  5  ?— Yes,  I  had 
forgotten  to  mention  that.  Under  section  5  the  Board 
have  made  a  number  of  regulations,  but  the  most 
general  of  them  were  made  immediately  on  the  passing 
of  the  Act;  they  are  dated  20th  August  1863  and  10th 
December  1863,  just  after  the  Act  was  passed.  I  pro- 
pose to  put  those  in,  with  copies  of  certain  circular 
letters  issued  at  different  times  by  the  Board  and  a 
statement  as  to  the  prosecution  of  defaulters  under 
section  18  of  the  Act.  (The  papers  were  handed  in. 
See  Appendix-  VII.,  pages  648-55.)  The  first  of  these 
circular  letters  explains  the  mode  in  which  the  Act  is 
to  be  worked,  and  the  second  deals  with  certain  diffi- 
culties which  had  occurred,  on  which  the  opinion  of 
counsel  had  been  taken.  Under  section  1  of  the  Act  any 
parochial  board  is  called  upon  to  appoint  vaccinators  ; 
and  under  section  2  their  remuneration  is  fixed,  a  cer- 
tain payment  for  each  vaccination  ;  but  I  may  mention 
that  in  several  of  the  Highland  counties,  where  the 
difficulties  of  travelling  are  very  great,  and  the  conse- 
quent labour  is  excessive,  the  parochial  boards  have  in 
addition  been  in  the  habit  of  fixing  a  certain  small 
salary,  and  of  paying  the  travelling  expenses. 

27.923.  (Chairman.)  Do  the  parochial  board  appoint 
a  vaccinator  for  others  than  those  who  are  called 
defaulters  and  the  children  of  the  poor  ? — The  duties  of 
the  vaccinator  are  confined  to  the  vaccination  of  paupers 
and  of  defaulters. 

27.924.  What  control  have  you  over  those  who  are 
vaccinated  by  private  practitioners  p — The  Board  have 
no  control  whatever. 

27.925.  But  you  obtain  returns  of  vaccinations  from 
them  as  from  others,  do  you  not? — Every  medical 
practitioner,  of  course,  gives  a  certificate  within  a 
certain  period  of  the  vaccination  being  either  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  or  a  certificate  of  insusceptibility  or 
postponement;  but  the  only  official  connexion  with 
vaccination  that  the  Board  of  Supervision,  or  any 
authority  in  Scotland,  has  is  with  the  children  of 
paupers  and  defaulters  under  section  18. 

27.926.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  you  must  know 
who  is  a  defaulter  by  the  failure  to  give  in  the  certifi- 
cate ? — Yes. 

27.927.  And  a  certificate  is  given,  I  understand,  by 
the  medical  practitioner  who  vaccinates,  whether  pri- 
vate or  public  ? — Yes. 

27.928.  Then  if  no  certificate  is  given  within  a  limited 
period,  it  is  a  defaulter,  and  goes  into  the  list  under 
section  9  ? — Yes. 

27.929.  Then  it  is  the  parochial  board's  duty  to  cause 
those  under  section  9  to  be  vaccinated? — Yes. 

27.930.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  there  no  gratuitous  vaccina- 
tion in  Scotland  ? — None. 

27.931.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  medical 
practitioner  to  submit  the  certificate ;  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  ? — The  parent  or  guardian 
lodges  the  certificate,  but  the  medical  practitioner  gives 
thecertificate  which  is  thereafter  lodged  by  the  parent 
with  the  registrar  of  births. 

27.932.  In  the  form  prescribed  by  your  Board  ? — In 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

27.933.  Is  there  any  official  in  Scotland  corre- 
sponding to  the  Vaccination  Officer  in  England? — 
None  whatever.  Then  under  section  8  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  child  must  cause  the  child  to  be 
vaccinated  within  six  months,  subject  to  the  modifi- 
cations to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  which  the 
Board  of  Supervision  arc  authorised  to  make,  and  a 
certificate  of  vaccination  must  be  lodged  by  the  parent 
within  three  days  with  the  local  registrar  of  births. 
Sections  9  and  10  refer  to  certificates  of  unfitness  or 
insusceptibility.  Section  15  requires  a  vaccination 
register  to  be  kept  by  the  registrar,  in  which  all  the 
particulars  to  which,  I  think,  you  alluded  are  entered. 
Section  17  imposes  a  penalty  upon  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian for  non -transmission  of  the  certificate  within  a 
certain  period  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  10  days  alter 
the  notice  has  been  received  from  the  parochial  board. 
Section  18  enacts  the  procedure  as  to  defaulters,  and 
perhaps  I  may  refer  more  particularly  to  this  section, 
as  it  is  one  that  is  of  considerable  interest.  Under 
section  18  the  registrar  of  each  district  is  to  transmit  to 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  "  a  list  of  the  names  and 


"  addresses  of  such  persons  as  have  failed  to  transmit  or 
"  lodge  a  certificate  of  vaccination  in  terms  of  this 
"  Act  "  ;  this  list  is  sent  to  the  parochial  board  by  the 
local  registrar  ;  the  parochial  board  thereupon  meets, 
and  the  names  in  the  list  are  submitted  to  the  parochial 
board;  the  parochial  board  consider  the  list,  and  then 
in  the  first  place  they  intimate  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
that  the  name  of  his  child  is  contained  in  this  list,  and 
that  if  it  is  not  privately  vaccinated  within  a  certain 
period  the  child  will  be  vaccinated  by  the  official 
vaccinator. 

27.934.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Thereupon  the  paro- 
chial board  "  issue  an  order  to  the  vaccinator  appointed 
"  by  them  to  vaccinate  the  persons  named  in  such 
"  list,"  and  then  "notice  in  writing  of  such  order  "  is 
given  "to  such  persons,  or,  if  children,  to  their 
''  father  or  mother,  or  the  persons  having  care  of 
"  them"? — Yes;  and  the  notice  to  the  father  or  the 
mother  is  given  before  the  vaccinator  visits,  with  a 
view  of  enabling  those  who  are  in  default  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated  before  the  official  visit ;  and  a  very 
large  number  are  in  consequence  vaccinated. 

27.935.  Does  the  notice  allow  the  parent  or  other 
person  in  default  attending  before  the  Board  to  explain 
and  justify  the  default ;  or  is  the  notice  merely  given 
to  enable  them  to  have  the  child  vaccinated  so  as 
to  escape  compulsory  vaccination  ? — With  the  latter 
object. 

27.936.  They  do  not  come  and  attend  before  the 
parochial  board  to  excuse  themselves? — No,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling'  them  to  have  the  child  vacci- 
nated in  the  interval  before  the  official  vaccinator 
visits. 

27.937.  If  this  is  done  by  a  magistrate  in  England  a. 
person  may  show  cause  here  ;  he  does  not  show  cause 
in  Scotland,  bnt  has  a  notice  given  him? — Yes  ;  he  has  a 
notice  given  him.  Then  on  receipt  of  the  list,  and 
after  a  sufficient  period  has  elapsed  to  enable  the 
parent  to  have  the  child  vaccinated,  the  vaccinator 
calls  upon  each  of  the  defaulters  and  offers  to  vac- 
cinate. 

27.938.  "Not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  days 
"  after  the  date  of  such  notice,"  that  is  in  the  section 
before  you? — Yes;  "not  less  than  10  nor  more  than 
"  20  days  after  the  date  of  such  notice,"  and,  if  the 
parents  consent,  the  children  are  thereupon  vaccinated. 
If  the  vaccinator  finds  that  for  any  reason  the  vaccina- 
tion cannot  proceed  he  gives  a  certificate  in  terms 
of  the  Act ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  parents  re  - 
fuse  he  gives  his  certificate  to  the  effect  that  for 
reasons  stated  to  him  the  parent  has  refused  to  allow 
his  child  to  be  vaccinated. 

27.939.  You  have  omitted  the  end  of  the  section  : — 
"  He  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
"  not  exceeding  twenty  shilling's,  and  failing  payment 
"  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  ten 
"  days  "  ? — Yes. 

27.940.  Upon  whom  lies  the  duty  of  enforcing  that 
penalty  ? — The  inspector  presents  a  petition  to  the 
sheriff',  who  is  the  local  magistrate,  and  he  enforces  the 
penalty. 

27.941.  That  is  the  poor  law  inspector? — Yes;  the 
petitions  to  the  court  are  drawn  by  the  poor  law 
inspector. 

27.942.  Docs  he  do  that  in  every  case,  or  does  he 
exercise  a  discretion? — A  discretion  does  not  lie  with 
the  local  officer,  the  inspector  ;  the  words  of  the  section 
are  "  and  on  the  receipt  of  such  list  the  inspector  ot 
"  the  poor  shall  lay  the  same  before  the  parochial  board 
"  of  such  parish  or  combination,  and  thereupon  the; 
"  parochial  board  shall  issue  an  order,"  and  so  on. 

27.943.  "  To  the  vaccinator  appointed  by  them  to  vac- 
"  cinate  the  persons  named  in  such  list  "  ? — Yes;  and 
after  that  order  is  issued  the  rest  of  the  proceedings 
are  ministerial,  the  inspector  has  no  option  he  must 
carry  out  the  procedure  required  by  the  Act. 

27.944.  But  we  were  told  by  a  prior  witness  that  after 
a  name  has  been  in  the  list  once  or  twice,  or  three 
times,  then  they  cease  to  put  it  in  the  list.  Is  that 
within  your  knowledge  ?  —  Some  years  ago.  about 
13  years  ago  I  think,  the  lists  given  by  the  local  regis- 
trars to  the  parochial  boards  became  entirely  congested, 
and  assumed  enormous  proportions  ;  in  fact,  they  went 
back  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  con- 
tained names  that  had  been  defaulters  from  the  time 
the  Act  was  passed  ;  so  the  Board  of  Supervision  and 
the  Begistrar-General  had  a.  meeting  and  came  to  the 
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decision  that  there  should  be  an  entire  overhauling  of 
the  list.  The  result  of  that  purging  was  that  the  lists 
were  largely  diminished,  and  from  that  time  on  to  the 
present  the  lists  have  been,  and  are  treated  in  this 
way:  whenever  during  the  year  the  inspector  of  the 
poor  notifies  to  the  registrar  that  he  cannot  find  a  child 
after  the  inquiry  which  the  Board  of  Supervision _  re- 
quires  him  to  make,  the  name  is  excluded  from  the  list. 

27.945.  "When  you  say  that  he  cannot  find  the  child, 
you  mean  that  he  cannot  find  the  parents  of  the  child  P 
—That  he  cannot  find  the  child,  the  parents  and  the 
child  having  left  the  parish. 

27.946.  "What  interests  me  more  than  any  other  part 
of  this  section  is,  whether  at  any  stage  of  this  proceed- 
ing there  is  a  discretion  exercised  by  any  person  or 
body,  as  to  whether  a  defaulter  shall  be  prosecuted 
twice  or  not? — No. 

27.947.  Then,  upon  a  name  coming  into  the  list,  if 
the  parent  is  known  and  can  be  found,  he  is  prosecuted 
upon  every  occasion  when  he  is  in  default  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so  under  the  Act. 

27.948.  I  want  to  know  the  practice  ?— Tn  practice,  a 
very  considerable  discretion  is  exercised  by  the  paro- 
chial boards.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  the  system 
again.  When  the  official  vaccinator  goes  to  the  house 
of  a  defaulter  he  undertakes  to  vaccinate  the  child; 
the  parent  either  allows  the  vaccination  to  be  carried 
out,  or  he  refuses  ;  if  it  is  carried  out,  of  course,  there 
are  no  more  proceedings ;  if  he  refuses,  the  name 
continues  in  the  list,  and  is  sent  in  to  the  parochial 
board  as  a  continued  defaulter  ;  thereupon  the  inspector 
of  the  poor  draws  up  a  petition  to  the  sheriff,  who  is 
the  local  magistrate,  stating  that  there  has  been  de- 
fault in  this  case,  and  that  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
statute  are  now  exigible. 

27.949.  (Mr.  Picton.)  What  is  done  then  ?  —  The 
penalties  are  imposed. 

27.950.  Has  the  parent  to  attend  before  the  magis- 
trate ? — Yes,  the  parent  attends  before  the  magistrate, 
but  not  before  the  parochial  board.  It  is  really  in  the 
nature,  I  understand,  of  a  criminal  prosecution, 

27.951.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  point  I  want  to 
know  is  this  :  Whether  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
although  that  may  be  the  law,  a  discretion  is  exercised 
by  any  person  or  persons  to  avoid  a  prosecution ;  that 
is  to  say,  is  the  list  that  is  sent  in  purged  of  certain 
defaulters  who  have  been  prosecuted  before  ? — Yes. 

27.952.  Then  is  the  list  altered  in  that  way,  and  does  the 
inspector  only  proceed  against  those  who  are  in  the  list, 
or  does  the  parochial  board  interpose  and  tell  the  in- 
spector not  to  prosecute  in  certain  cases  P  Is  any  dis- 
cretion of  that  kind  exercised  at  any  stage  ? — The  Board 
have  held  and  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  have  held, 
that  there  is  no  discretion  whatever,  that  so  long  as  a 
name  appears  in  the  half-yearly  list  of  defaulters  a 
prosecution  under  the  Statute  must  be  laid. 

27.953.  Then  is  there  a  discretion  exercised  in  putting 
the  name  into  the  list,  that  is  to  say,  do  they  forbear  to 
pat  a  name  into  the  list  ? — The  name  is  put  into  the  list 
by  the  local  registrar,  but  in  many  cases  the  parochial 
board  take  no  proceedings. 

27.954.  Then  it  is  the  parochial  board  that  exercise 
a  discretion  as  to  prosecuting  ? — The  parochial  board 
exercise  a  discretion,  which,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  a  dis- 
cretion given  by  the  Statute. 

27.955.  That  is  to  say,  second  prosecutions  or  repeated 
prosecutions  are  avoided  by  the  fact  that  the  parochial 
board  do  not  accept  the  list  given  them,  but  may 
strike  out  names  before  it  goes  back  to  the  in- 
spector for  prosecution,  so  that  the  list  is  curtailed 
of  certain  names  which  in  the  discretion  of  the 
parochial  board  are  struck  ont  ?— Before  it  goes 
back  to  the  local  vaccinator,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is 
any  formal  proceeding,  but  the  parochial  board  say  : 
"  This  man  has  been  prosecuted  once  or  twice  before, 
"  and  we  do  not  think  further  proceedings  should  be 
"  taken." 

27.956.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Can  the  vaccinator  take  pro- 
ceedings without  the  authority  of  the  parochial  board  ? 
—No. 

27.957.  What  officer  in  England  corresponds  to  the 
inspector  ? — The  inspector  corresponds  to  the  relieving 
officer  in  England. 

27.958.  He  is  not  able  to  act  on  his  own  discretion, 
he  has  to  get  an  order  from  the  parochial  board  before 


he  can  prosecute;  is  that  it? — The  half-yearly  list  is 
submitted  to  the  parochial  board,  and  the  parochial 
board  thereupon  authorise  the  inspector  to  take  the 
proceedings  authorised  by  the  Act. 

27.959.  If  he  gets  no  authority  he  simply  does  not  do 
anything  ? — He  cannot  do  anything  ;  under  the  statute 
he  must  have  the  authority  of  the  parochial  board. 

27.960.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  There  are  two  stages 
as  to  which  I  wish  to  have  some  information.  One  is 
when  a  list  is  sent  in  the  order  is  made  under  the  sec- 
tion to  vaccinate ;  is  there  a  discretion  exercised  at 
that  stage,  so  that  the  order  to  vaccinate  is  not  given 
in  certain  cases  ? — Yes ;  it  practically  comes  to  that. 

27.961.  That  is  where  the  discretion,  as  I  understood 
you  first,  was  exercised ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  list 
for  compulsory  vaccination  is  handed  to  the  vac- 
cinator, in  that  case  there  is  discretion  exercised,  and 
all  the  names  which  are  in  the  list  handed  in  by 
the  registrar  are  not  in  that  list  ? — It  comes  practically 
to  that. 

27.962.  Supposing  that  a  name  is  inserted  in  the  list 
with  the  order  mentioned  in  the  statute  given  to  the 
vaccinator,  then  the  residue  of  the  proceeding  is  what 
you  call  ministerial  ? — Yes. 

27.963.  If  there  is  a  refusal  there  must  be  a  prosecu- 
tion ? — Yes. 

27.964.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  the 
discretion  is  exercised  at  the  time  of  handing  the  list 
to  the  vaccinator.  That  list  is  not  necessarily  the  list 
handed  by  the  registrar  whose  business  it  is  to  return 
all  defaulters,  but  the  list  is  handed  and  the  order 
given  only  in  respect  of  such  defaulters  as  the  paro- 
chial board  think  ought  to  be  proceeded  against? — 
Yes  ;  the  discretion  in  point  of  fact  is  exercised  by  the 
parochial  board,  and  not  by  the  executive  officer. 

27.965.  (Chairman.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you 
ever  known  of  cases  of  repeated  prosecution  ? — I  have 
got  here  the  half-yearly  list  which  is  made  to  the  Board 
of  Supervision  by  the  inspector  of  the  poor  in  every 
parish,  and  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information ; 
it  is  for  the  half  year  ending  the  31st  of  December 
last ;  it  is  the  last  half -yearly  return  that  we  received, 
and  I  think  it  will  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
many  questions  that  have  been  put.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Commission  will  allow  me  to  read  it  ? 

27.966.  If  you  please  ? — This  is  the  return  by  all  the 
inspectors  of  the  poor  for  the  half  year  ending  the 
31st  of  December  last. 

27.967.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  For  the  whole  of 
Scotland  ? — Yes  ;  for  that  half-year  the  number  of 
persons  returned  as  defaulters  was  6,613.  Of  those 
there  were  returned  as  defaulters  for  the  first  time, 
4,327;  so  that  the  balance  of  upwards  of  2,000  was 
brought  forward  from  previous  years.  The  number  of 
children  who  have  been  vaccinated  by  the  vaccinator, 
that  is  the  official  vaccinator,  since  the  date  of  the 
said  list  is  1,006.  The  number  of  children  in  that 
list  who  have  been  vaccinated  by  other  medical  prac- 
titioners since  the  date  of  that  list  was  1,604.  The 
balance  is  accounted  for  in  this  way;  "not  vacci- 
"  nated :  (a)  because  they  have  died,  209  ;  lb)  because 
"  they  have  not  been  found,  81 5  ;  (c)  because  they  have 
"  left  the  parish,  809 ;  (d)  because  of  postponement 
"  certificates,  1,178," — the  number  of  postponement 
certificates  is  very  great,  and  I  see  from  the  Regis- 
trar General's  return  during  the  last  10  years  it  has 
progressively  increased,  the  reason  of  which  I  do 
not  quite  understand ;  and  "  (e)  because  of  other 
"  reasons,  992."  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read 
what  the  other  reasons  were :  ceitain  of  the  chil- 
dren had  been  vaccinated,  but  the  certificates  had 
not  been  transmitted ;  that  accounts  for  207  ;  there 
had  been  previous  successful  vaccinations  in  44  cases  ; 
insusceptible,  18  ;  undisposed  of,  cases  being  attended 
to,  (these  had  not  not  been  completed,  the  vaccina- 
tor not  being  in  a  position  to  state  whether  vaccina- 
tion had  been  successful  or  not,)  125  ;  isolated  position 
of  houses  in  severe  weather,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
vaccinator  to  carry  it  out,  161  ;  illness  of  or  omission, 
on  the  part  of  the  inspector  of  the  poor  66  ;  postponed 
on  account  of  epidemics  in  the  locality,  46  ;  delay  pend- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination 
10;  refusal  of  parents,  50;  delay  of  parents  35;  on 
account  of  ill  health,  39  ;  and  then  unaccounted  for 
entirely,  no  reason  given,  194.  That  brings  up  the 
total  to  992,  which,  added  on  to  the  numbers  that  I  have 
already  given,  brings  the  total  number  up  to  6,613,  the 
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number  given  in  the  list.  The  number  of  prosecutions 
during  the  half-year  was  22;  and  the  number  of  such 
prosecutions  in  which  penalties  were  adjudged  was 

21  ;  one  of  the  cases  being  still  pending,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that  in  all  the  cases  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  parochial  boards  the  penalties  have  been 
adjudged.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  return,  but 
before° coming  here  I  communicated  with  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  poor  to  ascertain  under  which  section  of 
the  Act  the  prosecutions  had  taken  place.     Of  the 

22  seven  were  for  failure  to  transmit  the  certificate 
under  section  17,  that  is  failure  of  the  parent  to  transmit 
the  certificate  within  the  statutory  period  ;  the  balance 
of  15  were  for  refusal  to  allow  the  child  to  be  vaccinated. 
Of  those  15  there  were  10  who  were  prosecuted  for  the 
first  time,  four  who  were  prosecuted  for  the  second  time, 
and  one  who  was  prosecuted  for  the  fifth  time. 

27.968.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Is  there  no  penalty  for 
non -transmission  of  the  certificates  ?— There  is  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  20s.  under  section  17  of  the  Act. 

27.969.  I  mean  the  certificate  of  vaccination  not  being 
transmitted,  is  there  any  penalty  in  consequence  of 
that? — Yes  ;  under  section  17  of  the  Act  it  is  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  20s.,  and  seven  of  these  prosecutions, 
were  under  section  17  for  failure  to  transmit  the  certi- 
ficate. 

27.970.  {Sr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  in  the  22  cases  ? — I  saw  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  one  of  the  large  parishes  the  other  day, 
and  he  said  that  the  penalty  in  the  Edinburgh  parishes, 
very  seldom  exceeded  half-a-crown  ;  but  then,  of  course, 
there  are  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  besides,  which 
probably  would  come  to  10s.  or  12s. 

27.971.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  there 
have  been  any  imprisonments  ? — I  never  heard  of  any 
imprisonments  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

27.972.  The  Act  says,  "  failing  payment  to  be  im- 
"  prisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  ten  days  "  ? — I 
never  knew  of  imprisonment  in  my  experience.  I  was 
secretary  to  the  Board  before  I  was  chairman,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  having  a  return  to  the  effect  that  im- 
prisonment had  taken  place.  I  could  make  inquiry  if 
you  thought  it  necessary,  but  my  strong  impression  is 
that  if  the  Parochial  Board  fail  to  recover  the  penalties 
nothing  further  is  done. 

27.973.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  any  trouble  in  levying 
distress  for  non-payment  of  penalties  ? — The  only  mode 
in  which  penalties  can  be  enforced  is  by  imprisonment. 

27.974.  Not  by  distress  ? — No,  it  is  by  imprisonment ; 
and,  as  I  say,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  imprison- 
ment ;  there  may  have  been  a  case,  but  not  for  many 
years  certainly. 

27.975.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  cannot  tell  in 
respect  of  what  cases  those  prosecutions  took  place  ? 
—No. 

27.976.  They  might  have  been  arising  from  defaults 
in  previous  years  ? — Yes,  possibly. 

27.977.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  mentioned  one  case  in  which 
proceedings  were  taken  for  a  fifth  time,  did  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  one  case  out  of  the  number  that  I  gave. 

27.978.  Was  a  penalty  imposed  on  the  prosecution  ? — 
A  penalty  was  imposed  I  have  no  doubt. 

27.979.  What  was  the  date  of  that  last  prosecution  ? 
It  must  have  been  in  the  half-year  ending  the  31st  of 
December  1892. 

27.980.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  the  penalty  increased  for  the 
second  or  third  default  ? — No,  there  is  no  increase  of 
penalty  UDder  the  Act ;  there  is  a  maximum  penalty 
not  exceeding  20s. 

27.981.  But  I  understand  from  you,  that  usually  the 
penalty  was  half-a-crown,  bat  that  there   were  the 

i  expenses  to  be  added  ? — Yes. 

27.982.  Is  more  than  half  a  crown  imposed  in  the 
]  second  or  third  case  of  default  ? — I  do  not  know  that 

the  sheriffs  take  that  into  account.  The  total  penalty 
cannot  exceed  20s.,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sheriffs  do  take  that  into  account ;  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  different  practices  in  different  coun- 
ties ;  but  I  know  that  in  Edinburgh  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  sheriff  are  small,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  of  the  other  counties  the  penalties  may 
>  be  somewhat  higher. 

27.983.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  the  penalty  ever  been  im- 
posed and  not  paid,  and  imprisonment  not  taken  place  ? 

■   — I  should  think  so.    I  think  the  parochial  boards  have 
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the  sheriff;  supposing  the  penalty  is  not  paid  does  not  

imprisonment  follow? — No,  I  think  it  lies  with  the  pur- 
son  prosecuting  to  say  whether  the  defaulter  shall  be 
imprisoned  or  not. 

27.985.  (Dr.  Collins.)  May  we  take  it  from  you  that 
there  never  has  been  imprisonment  for  default  in  Scot- 
land under  the  Scotch  Vaccination  Act  ? — I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case,  but  I  could  possibly  get  distinct  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  get  the  information,  no  doubt,  because  we  have  889 
parochial  boards  in  Scotland,  and  we  would  require  to 
apply  to  the  inspector  in  each  of  those  parishes,and  to 
go  back  to  1863,  the  date  of  the  Act,  and  many  of  the 
inspectors  have  been  changed  in  the  interval.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  any  reliable 
information  now. 

27.986.  Has  there  never  been  any  official  return  of 
imprisonments  and  defaulters  in  Scotland,  as  there 
has  been  in  England  and  Wales  ? — What  I  have  now 
read  is  the  only  return  we  get. 

27.987.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  The  absence  of 
imprisonment  you  would  say  is  not  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Act  is  not  strictly  administered,  but  because 
there  is  little  opposition  to  the  Act,  and  little  difficulty 
in  recovering  the  penalties  ? — Yes. 

27.988.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  May  we  assume  in  the  case 
in  which  the  penalty  was  enforced  five  times  that  it  was 
paid  on  each  occasion  ? — I  have  no  information  upon 
the  subject ;  I  could  get  you  that. 

27.989.  Is  it  probable  do  you  think  that  it  was  paid  ? 
— I  should  fancy  that  it  would  be  paid ;  but  I  am 
speaking  conjecturally. 

27.990.  Do  you  think  that  the  penalty  on  each 
occasion  would  be  half-a-crown  ? — I  was  then  speaking 
of  the  penalty  usually  adjudged  in  the  Sheriff's  Court 
in  Edinburgh. 

27.991.  Could  you  get  us  the  particulars  of  that  case 
of  five  penalties,  what  the  penalty  was,  and  whether  it 
was  paid? — Yes,  easily. 

27.992.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Could  you  also  get  particulars 
of  cases  in  which  a  penalty  has  been  imposed  and  not 
paid  and  imprisonment  has  not  taken  place  ? — Yes. 

27.993.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Did  I  understand  you 
rightly  to  say  that  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish 
or  combination  within  which  the  offences  are  committed 
does  not  act  unless  with  the  previous  authorisation  of 
the  parochial  board  or  combination ;  does  he  lay  his 
complaints  in  any  case  without  previous  authorisation 
by  the  parochial  board  or  combination  ? — Do  yon 
mean  does  he  present  a  petition  to  the  sheriff  without 
direct  authority  ? 

27.994.  This  is  the  25th  section  of  the  Act :  "  All 
"  penalties  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  recovered  by 
"  summary  proceeding  upon  complaint  in  writing  made 
"  by  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  or  combination 
"  within  which  respectively  the  offence  shall  have  been 
"  committed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the 
"  offence  shall  have  been  committed.''  I  ask  does  the 
inspector  ever  take  proceedings  without  the  previous 
authorisation  of  the  parochial  board  or  combination  ? — 
The  authority  is  given  for  the  first  step  in  the  process, 
namely,  for  vaccinating  the  defaulters. 

27.995.  Then,  if  the  name  is  left  in  the  list  which  is 
handed  to  the  vaccinating  officer,  the  inspector  is 
bound  ministerially  to  proceed  for  penalties  if  there  is  a 
refusal  ? — Yes. 

27.996.  That  is  what  you  say  ?— Yes. 

27.997.  There  is  no  interposition  of  the  parochial 
board  or  combination  at  the  point  where  the  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  taken  for  default,  but  the  inspector  is 
bound  to  act  upon  the  default  and  to  take  proceedings  ? 
—Yes. 

27.998.  But  the  discretion  comes  in  (as  I  think  I 
before  put)  as  to  leaving  the  name  in  the  list  for  the 
public  vaccinator  ? — Yes. 

27.999.  Then  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  there  should 
be  out  of  this  long  list  you  have  handed  to  us  only  22 
prosecutions,  if  that  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector,  in 
case  of  default,  to  prosecute.  You  are  sure  that  he 
does  not  wait  for  the  orders  of  the  parochial  board  ? — 
The  total  number  of  refusals  during  this  half  year 
was  50. 
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28.000.  In  22  out  of  50  ?— In  15  out  of  50. 

28.001.  You  read  the  word  "  refusal "  in  this  docu- 
ment to  be  a  refusal  for  which  the  penalty  would  be 
inflicted  ? — The  refusal  under  section  18. 

28.002.  And  all  the  rest,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
sufficient  excuses  for  not  complying  ? — Yes. 

28.003.  {Sir  Guy er  Hunter.)  Supposing  penalties  are 
inflicted  ana  not  paid,  what  is  the  next  course  that  is 
pursued  p — Imprisonment  would,  under  the  statute, 
be  the  ordinary  course. 

28.004.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  scarcely 
recollect  a  case  of  non-compliance  ana  imprisonment  ? 
— The  parochial  board  would  have  statutory  authority 
to  imprison. 

23.005.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  1  understood  you  to 
say  that  they  do  not  do  so  ? — They  do  not  in  point  of 
fact. 

28.006.  So  that  a  prosecution  may  take  place  and  a 
penalty  be  inflicted,  the  person  does  not  pay  and  yet  no 
farther  proceedings  are  taken  ? — Yes  ;  or  otherwise  the 
penalties  may  be  paid  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  pro- 
secution. 

28.007.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  full  penalty  is  20s  P — Yes,  that  is  the 
maximum,  not  exceeding  20s. 

28.008.  Can  the  cumulative  penalties  exceed  20s.  or 
can  they  not  ? — That  depends  upon  the  costs  in  the 
Sheriff's  Court  of  course. 

28.009.  (Mr.  Meadows  White)  Is  not  section  25  the 
section  under  which  these  prosecutions  take  place  p — 
Yes. 

28.010.  This  is  the  proceeding  :  "  Ail  penalties 
"  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  recovered  by  summary 
"  proceeding  upon  complaint  in  writing  made  by  the 
"  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  or  combination 
"  within  which  respectively  the  offence  shall  have 
"  been  committed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
"  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  or  to  the 
"  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  offender  may  be 
"  found;  and  on  such  complaint  being  made  such 
"  sheriff  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  bringing  the  party 
"  complained  against  before  him,  or  shall  issue  an 
"  order  requiring  the  party  complained  against  to 
"  appear  on  a  day  and  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named 
"  in  such  order ;  and  such  warrant  or  order  may  con- 
"  tain  a  warrant  to  cite  witnesses  for  both  parties ;  and 
"  such  warrant  or  order  shall  be  effectual  in  any  part 
"  of  Scotland  on  being  endorsed  by  the  sheriff  of  any 
"  county  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed,  if,  other  than 
"  the  county  wherein  it  has  been  granted,  and  which 
"  endorsation  such  sheriff  is  hereby  authorised  to  give, 
"  and  such  warrant  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  to 
"  any  messenger-at-arms  or  sheriff's  officer  to  appre- 
"  hend  and  detain  the  offender  in  custody  till  he  can  be 
"  brought  before  the  sheriff ;  and  any  such  order  shall 
"  be  served  by  a  messenger-at-arms  or  sheriff's  officer 
"  on  the  party  offending,  either  in  person  or  by  leaving 
"  with  some  inmate  at  his  usual  place  of  abode  a  copy 
"  of  such  order  and  of  the  complaint  whereupon  the 
"  same  has  proceeded ;  and  either  upon  the  appearance 
"  or  upon  the  default  to  appear  of  the  party  offending 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  to  proceed  to  the 
"  hearing  of  the  complaint,  and  upon  proof  of  the 
"  offence,  either  by  the  confession  of  the  party  com- 
"  plained  against,  or  other  legal  evidence  and  without 
''  any  written  pleadings  or  record  of  evidence,  to  con- 
"  vict  the  offender,  and  upon  such  conviction  to  discern 
"  and  adjudge  the  offender  to  pay  the  penalty  incurred, 
"  as  well  as  such  expenses  as  the  sheriff  shall  think  fit, 
"  and  to  grant  a  warrant  for  imprisoning  the  offender 
"  until  such  penalty  and  expenses  shall  be  paid: 
"  Provided  always,  that  such  warrant  shall  specify  the 
"  amount  of  such  penalty  and  expenses,  and  shall  also 
"  specify  a  period  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  party 
"  shall  be  discharged,  notwithstanding  such  penalties 
"  or  expenses  shall  not  have  been  paid,  and  shall  in  no 
"exceed  two  months;"  and  then  there  is  power  of 
adjournment.  So  that  the  warrant  must  in  this  case 
contain  a  limit  of  time  of  imprisonment  which  should 
be  considered  a  satisfaction  of  the  penalty,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  any 
imprisonment  exceeding  two  months,  that  is  the  real 
maximum  punishment  which  can  be  given  under  that 
section  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  maximum. 

28.011.  So  that  whatever  penalties  are  imposed  the 
person  who  refuses  to  pay  them  cannot  be  imprisoned 
for  more  than  two  months  P — Not  more  than  two 
month?. 


28.012.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  that  term  of  imprisonment 

always  mentioned  on  each  warrant  of  the  sheriff  ?  I 

should  fancy  it  would  be  put  into  the  warrant. 

28.013.  Then  the  maximum  imprisonment  of  two 
months  is  mentioned  in  each  warrant  of  the  sheriff  in 
every  case  of  prosecution,  bub  in  case  of  default  of  pay- 
ment imprisonment  does  not  take  place  P — The  extent 
to  which  I  go  is  that  1  do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
which  there  has  been  imprisonment ;  it  may  be  either 
because  the  parochial  board  may  have  refrained  from 
putting  the  warrant  into  execution,  or  it  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  penalty  in  each  case  may  have  been 
paid. 

28.014.  {Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Do  you  think  it 
likely  that  imprisonments  have  taken  place  and  you 
have  not  heard  of  them  P — They  may  have  occurred, 
but  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely.  I  may  perhaps 
mention  that  the  Board  of  Supervision  deals  with  all 
the  different  complaints  that  are  brought  before  it  of 
various  kinds.  When  a  parochial  board  does  not  appear 
to  be  carrying  out  the  Act  the  Eegistrar- General  reports 
to  the  board,  and  we  immediately  call  for  the  obser- 
vations of  the  parochial  board  and  instruct  our  out- 
door officers  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  that  there  shall  be  no  failure  in  future.  A 
secend  series  of  complaints  refers  to  the  vaccinators 
failing  to  discharge  their  duty  properly.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  I  think  in  1873,  a  vaccinator  in  one  of 
the  outlying  islands  was  tried  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  for  granting  certificates  of  sufficient  vacci- 
nation without  having  seen  the  child  within  the  statu- 
tory period,  or  rather  for  trusting  to  the  reports  of 
others,  and  received  four  months  imprisonment.  We 
then  issued  additional  regulations  and  from  that  time 
we  have  had  very  few  complaints  against  the  vaccinators. 
I  think  it  has  acted  as  a  warning.  Cases  of  failure  are 
reported  also  by  our  outdoor  officers  and  we  take  them 
up  as  they  are  reported.  They  generally  refer  to  the 
failure  of  the  vaccinators  and  parochial  boards  in 
Highland  and  Island  parishes.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
in  fact  to  carry  out  the  Act  in  these  remote  parishes, 
the  distances  are  so  very  great  from  one  part  of  a  parish 
to  the  other. 

28.015.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Are  all  the  vaccinators 
qualified  medical  men  ? — They  are  all  registered 
medical  practitioners,  holding,  as  I  understand  a  regis- 
tered medical  practitioner  must  do,  a  diploma  in 
vaccination. 

28.016.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Do  your  board  receive  com- 
plaints as  to  alleged  injuries  from  vaccination? — We 
have  never  received  any  complaint  of  the  kind. 

28.017.  Is  there  no  provision  for  your  doing  so  P — 
No,  there  is  no  provision  to  that  effect ;  and  I  should 
say  that  it  is  rather  the  lay  or  legal  administration  of 
the  Act  than  the  medical  that  comes  more  particularly 
under  our  supervision. 

28.018.  I  understood  you  to  compare  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  with  the  work  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  England  p — Yes. 

28.019.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  from  time  to 
time  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England  institute 
inquiries  into  cases  of  alleged  injury  from  vaccination  ? 
— Yes. 

28.020.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  you  have  done 
the  same  thing  in  Scotland  P — I  should  fancy  that  in 
England  that  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  supervise  public  vaccination  as  well  as 
the  vaccination  of  paupers  and  defaulters,  in  respect  of 
the  grant  which  is  distributed  among  the  Public  Vacci- 
nators in  England. 

28.021.  Is  there  no  mechanism  for  holding  such  in- 
quiries in  Scotland  P — I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there 
was  an  allegation  that  in  the  case  of  defaulters  or 
paupers  injurious  results  either  to  life  or  health  had 
occurred,  the  matter  would  at  once  be  brought  under 
our  notice  either  by  the  parochial  board  or  by  one  of 
ourouidoor  inspectors;  but  in  point  of  fact  we  have 
never  had  a  complaint  of  the  kind.  But  the  area  over 
which  our  jurisdiction  extends  is  much  more  restricted 
than  is  the  case  in  England,  where  there  i3  gratuitous 
public  vaccination. 

28.022.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  have  used  the 
expression  "Outdoor  inspectors."  Who  are  they? — 
Scotland  is  divided  jnto  four  districts,  and  there  is  an 
inspector  for  each  district  under  the  Pcor  Law  and 
Public  Health  Acts,  but  none  of  these  gentlemen  are 
medical  men.  We  have  a  medical  officer  under  the 
Public  Health  Act. 
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28,023-4.  Are  their  duties  defined  in  any  circular  or 
printed  document?— Yes,  they  are  denned  both  under 
the  Poor  Law  and  Public  Health  Acts.  I  think  those 
are  all  the  observations  I  have  to  make  on  the  connexion 
of  the  Board  with  the  Vaccination  Acts  strictly  speak- 
ing- 

28.025.  (Chairman.)  You  might  go  on  to  the  next 
point  with  regard  to  vaccination  in  poor-houses.  What 
have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that  ? — Being  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  the  Board  for  the  administration  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  we  have  issued  circulars  under 
both  of  those  Acts  calling  the  attention  of  the  parochial 
boards  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  judicious  exercise 
of  their  powers  with  regard  to  vaccination.  In  April 
1882  we  issued  a  circular,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
handed  in,  with  reference  to  the  vaccination  of  children 
in  poor-houses  (see  Appendix  VII.,  pages  653)  pointing 
out  that  it  would  be  extremely  advisable,  if  in  all  cases 
whore  it  was  certified  to  be  safe  the  children  born  in 
a  poor-house  should  be  vaccinated  before  leaving  the 
poor-house  and  being  lost  sight  of  by  the  inspector. 

28.026.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Irrespective  of  the  age 
of  the  infant  ? — We  had  some  consultation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  the  conclusion  was  that  if  the  child 
was  healthy  vaccination  might  be  safely  performed 
within  four  or  five  weeks  of  birth. 

28.027.  Supposing  the  child  was  removed  before  it 
was  four  or  five  weeks  old,  what  then? — The  child 
having  been  born  in  the  poor-house  the  mother  is  hardly 
capable  of  being  removed  within  a  month. 

28.028.  And  as  a  rule  if  the  child  is  fairly  healthy  it 
is  vaccinated  before  it  leaves  the  poor-house  ? — Yes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  mother.  We  have  also  issued  a 
circular,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  handed  in,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  vaccination  of  adults  in  poor-houses,  more 
especially  during  periods  of  epidemic  (see  Appendix 
VII.,  seepage  652.) 

28.029.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  re-vaccination  ? — 
Either  vaccination  or  re-vaccination  in  the  case  of 
adults.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  an  epidemic  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  moment  which  appears  to  bo 
assuming  rather  serious  proportions,  and  we  have 
issued  a  circular  quite  lately  on  the  subject.  I  received 
just  the  day  before  I  came  here,  a  letter  from  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  poor-house  of  Aberdeen,  which  is  to 
the  effect  that  all  the  inmates  there,  both  those  in  the 
house  and  those  in  the  probationers'  ward  before  en- 
tering the  house,  have  submitted  to  vaccination.  There 
was  rather  a  curious  point  in  that  letter  that  struck  me 
as  being  a  matter  which  might  be  interesting  to  the 
Commission ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been 
much  evidence  on  it  or  not.  This  is  from  Dr.  Scroggie, 
the  medical  officer  of  the  poor-house,  Aberdeen  : — "  Al- 
ii though  a  second  attack  of  small-pox  is  very  uncom- 
"  mon,  I  re-vaccinated  15  cases  who  had  had  the 
"  disease,  some  of  them  severely,  as  indicated  by  the 
"  deep  and  numerous  pittings  left,  and  in  13  found 
"  them  susceptible  to  the  vaccine  virus.  The  disease 
"  is  usually  fatal  at  the  extremes  of  life,  so  I  have 
"  vaccinated  from  the  infant  of  a  few  weeks  to  the 
"  adults  from  80  to  90  years  of  age.  The  re-vaccina- 
"  tions  done  were  356  in  number,  and  of  these  339  were 
"  successful." 

28.030.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Fifteen  patients  had  had 
small-pox,  and  13  were  successfully  re-vaccinated  ? — 
"I  re-vaccinated  15  cases  who  had  had  the  disease, 
"  some  of  them  severely  as  indicated  by  the  deep  and 
"  numerous  pittings  left,  and  in  13  found  them  bus- 
"  ceptible  to  the  vaccine  virus." 

28.031.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  average 
age  of  those  patients,  or  as  to  the  interval  between  the 
small-pox  and  the  vaccination  ? — No,  that  does  not 
appear  ;  the  ages  are  not  given  here. 

28.032.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  have 
the  interval  between  the  small-pox  and  the  successful 
vaccination  P — I  may  get  that  from  the  medical  officer  of 

j  the  poor-house.    Then  the  only  other  statutory  autho- 
i  rity  for  vaccination  is  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
I  (Scotland),  section  57,  which  authorises  the  local  au- 
I  thority,  which  is  the  body  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
i  tion  of  the  Act,  to  "  defray  the  cost  of  vaccinating  such 
I  "  persons  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient,  not  being 
"  paupers  or  the  children  of  paupers,  or  persons  ordered 
"  to  be  vaccinated  in  terms  of  the  18lh  section  of  the 
"  Act  2G  and  27  Victoria,  chapter  108,"  that  is  to  say, 
defaulters.    The  local  authority  is  thus  authorised  by 
the  Public  Health  Act  to  vaccinate  all  persons,  with  the 
|  exceptions  I  have  already  mentioned. 
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28.033.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  exception  has  been 
before  the  Commission.  Can  you  say  whether  that 
power  lias  been  used  much? — The  returns  which  wo 
have  been  lately  getting  during  the  present  outbreak 
show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  are 
submitting  to  re-vaccination. 

28.034.  Is  that  the  case  in  any  particular  town,  or 
generally  throughout  Scotland  ? — I  should  say  it  was 
the  case  generally  all  over  the  country. 

28.035.  (Mr.  Hitchinson.)  What  expenses  does  "  dc- 
"  fray  the  cost  of  vaccinating  "  include  ? — That  is  the 
expense  of  employing  a  medical  practitioner  to  vac- 
cinate. 

28.036.  Would  that  be  paid  to  the  patient  or  to  the 
friends  of  the  patient  for  thorn  to  pay  the  surgeon  who 
vaccinated  them? — The  manner  in  which  it  is  carried 
out  in  this,  at  least  this  is  the  most  common  manner. 
The  local  authority  employ  a  medical  practitioner  and 
authorise  him  to  vaccinate  or  re-vaccinate  all  who  may 
apply,  and  they  pay  him,  I  think  a  very  common 
amount,  from  the  return  we  receive,  is  half-a-crown. 

28.037.  They  pay  him  by  the  case,  not  by  salary  ? — 
Yes. 

28.038.  Would  they,  under  any  circumstances,  pay 
any  other  practitioner  who  had  successfully  rcvacci- 
nated  a  case? — I  think  we  have  had  cases  in  which 
other  medical  practitioners  have  sent  in  a  statement  of 
the  number  they  have  vaccinated. 

28.039.  And  have  they  been  paid  ? — Where  the  parent 
has  been  unable  to  pay  I  think  in  those  cases  payment 
has  been  made. 

28.040.  Do  you  know  what  guarantee  that  the  vaccina- 
tion had  been  successfully  performed  would  be  required 
in  the  case  of  a  medical  man,  not  your  appointed  one, 
having  performed  the  vaccinations  before  his  being  paid 
for  it? — I  think  they  can  only  take  the  statement  of  the 
medical  practitioner  himself. 

28.041.  Do  you  think  you  have  sometimes  paid 
medical  practitioners  for  having  vaccinated  success- 
fully, although  they  were  not  your  own  officers  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  done  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
not  under  the  Vaccination  Act. 

28.042.  You  have  power  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  the  local 
authority  have  power  to  do  that  under  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

28.043.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  would  be  the  local 
authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — Yes,  that  is 
to  say  in  the  towns  the  police  commissioners,  and  in 
the  country  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  the  parochial  boards,  and  since  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  the  district 
committees  who  have  now  become  the  local  autho- 
rities. 

28.044.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Are  your  vaccinators  usu- 
ally paid  by  the  case  or  by  salary  ? — There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Vaccination  Act,  in  the  second  section, 
which  lays  down  the  amount: — "  The  remuneration  to 
"  each  such  vaccinator  shall  depend  on  and  be  regulated 
"  by  the  number  of  persons  not  previously  vaccinated 
"  who  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  by  such  vac- 
"  cinator;  and  the  allowance  for  every  person  so  vac- 
"  cinated  shall  not  be  less  than  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
"  when  the  vaccination  is  performed  within  two  miles  of 
"  the  residence  of  the  vaccinator  by  the  nearest  public 
"  road,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  when  beyond 
"  that  distance.'' 

28.045.  Does  he  receive  any  salary  in  addition  to  the 
payment  per  head  ? — I  think  I  stated  previously  that  in 
the  Highland  parishes,  which  are  veryT  difficult  to  work 
and  where  the  distances  are  very  great,  the  parochial 
boards  allow  a  salary  running  from  perhaps  21.  to  10/. 
(10/.  would  be  the  very  highest)  along  with  the  travelling 
expenses  necessarily  incurred. 

28.046.  Do  you  in  any  way  encourage  re-vaccination  ; 
do  you  pay  your  medical  officers  for  successful  re-vac- 
cinations ? — Not  under  the  Vaccination  Act;  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  only  contemplates  the  original  vaccination  ;  but 
I  am  uot  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  an  illegal  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds. 

28.047.  The  Public  Health  Act  would  allow  you,  in 
case  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  to  pay  in  any  case 
where  you  thought  it  judicious  ? — Yes.  The  Public 
Health  Act  however  contains  an  exception :  the  local 
authority  cannot  vaccinate  in  those  cases  where  the  duty 
is  laid  upon  the  parochial  boards,  namely,  in  the  case 
of  defaulters  and  children  of  paupers. 
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28.048.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  the  case  of  Insular 
Highland  and  other  districts  under  section  12  it  is  your 
board  that  appoints  a  vaccinator  to  travel  through  the 
district  ? — That  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  being  satisfied  as  to  the  advisability  of 
modifying  certain  sections  of  the  Act. 

28.049.  The  Board  of  Supervision  may  appoint  a 
vaccinator  to  travel  throughout  such  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  vaccinating  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  may  fix  what  they  consider  reasonable  remunera- 
tion to  be  paid  to  him  ? — That  has  never  been  put  in 
in  force.  We  have  always  found  that  the  parochial 
boards  have  done  their  duty  so  far,  and  we  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  that  section. 

28.050.  But  you  have  the  power  ? — We  have  the 
power  to  do  that  if  necessary. 

28.051.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you 
wish  to  speak  on  ? — The  only  other  matter  to  which  I 
think  I  need  allude  is  that  we  have  made  provision 
for  the  supply  of  pure  vaccine  lymph  to  the  public 
vaccinators,  not,  of  course  for  the  vaccination  of  the 
general  population,  but  only  for  the  vaccination  of 
those  who  come  under  the  Vaccination  Act,  namely 
paupers  and  defaulters. 

28.052.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  the  case  of  paupers 
and  defaulters  who  are  vaccinated  by  the  vaccinator 
is  any  care  exercised  after  the  operation :  are  the 
children  watched  in  any  way  ;  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
vaccinator  to  watch  them  or  to  take  care  of  them  in 
any  way  so  as  to  see  that  the  cases  proceed  satis- 
factorily ? — He  has  no  further  duty  ;  the  only  duties 
that  we  impose  upon  him  are  first  of  all  the  vaccination, 
and  secondly  returning  within  seven  or  eight  days  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  operation  has 
been  successful. 

28.053.  He  is  not  obliged  to  visit  the  children  or  to 
see  if  the  vaccination  is  going  on  rightly  except  on 
this  seventh  or  eighth  day  ? — That  is  so. 

28.054.  Supposing  he  were  to  find  that  the  vacci- 
nation was  not  proceeding  satisfactorily,  what  would  be 
his  duty  on  the  eighth  day  if  there  was  any  apparent 
risk  of  mischief,  erysipelas,  for  instance  ? — I  have  not 
mentioned  before,  I  think  that  the  vaccinators  in  99 
cases  out  of  100  are  the  medical  officers  of  the  parochial 
boards,  who  are  therefore  bound  to  give  their  services 
for  medical  purposes  to  the  parochial  boards. 

28.055.  I  suppose  to  paupers  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  give  medical  attendance  and  assistance  without  pay- 
ment ? — Certainly. 

28.056.  Is  medical  relief  in  Scotland  parochial  relief  ? 
— Yes.  There  is  a  grant  of  2O,OO0Z.  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  medical  relief  and  that  is  distributed  among 
the  parochial  boards. 

28.057.  Under  your  supervision  ? — Yes  ;  in  that  case 
where  we  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  distribution  of 
the  grant  we  have  drawn  out  a  code  with  conditions  of 
participation. 

28.058.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  think  it  would  be  convenient 
if  you  could  explain  the  constitution  of  the  parochial 
boards  ? — There  are  two  classes  of  parochial  boards  in 
Scotland,  what  are  called  the  burghal  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  non-burghal  on  the  other,  the  burghal  being 
those,  11  in  number,  where  the  parish  is  entirely 
within  the  burgh,  and  the  non-burghal  including  all 
the  other  parochial  boards  in  Scotland. 

28.059.  Are  they  elected  P — In  the  burghal  parishes 
the  members  who  are  called  the  managers  of  the  poor 
are  all  elected  ;  in  the  non-burghal  parishes,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  rural  parishes,  the  board  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  elected  members  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
and  the  owners  within  the  parish  of  201.  and  upwards. 

28.060.  Are  there  any  ex-officio  members  of  either  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  non-burghal  parishes,  the  kirk  session, 
which  corresponds  to  the  vestry  in  England,  are 
authorised  to  send  not  more  than  six  members  to  the 
parochial  board. 

28.061.  Would  the  sheriffs  be  members  of  these 
boards? — The  sheriffs  are  not  members,  but  1  should 
have  said  that  in  burghal  parishes  four  of  the  magis- 
trates are  members. 

28.062.  What  is  the  property  qualification  for  mem- 
bers of  the  parochial  boards? — The  only  pioperty  quali- 
fication in  non-burghal  parishes  is  20Z.  and  upwards  ; 
in  the  11  burghal  parishes  the  qualification  varies  from 
5Z.  to  151. 


28.063.  Has  there  been  any  recent  alteration  in  the 
qualification  ? — The  qualification  in  the  burghal  up  to 
about  three  months  ago  ran  from  101.  to  50Z.  The 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  was  called  to  this  ; 
we  made  inquiry  in  the  11  burghal  parishes,  and  the 
present  qualification  is  the  result  of  that  inquiry ;  the 
lowest  I  think  is  71.  and  the  highest  15L 

28.064.  I  understood  from  you  that  in  some  cases  in 
which  the  vaccinator  called  at  the  house  he  certified 
unfitness  for  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

_  28,065.  Are  you  able  to  state  at  all  in  what  propor- 
tion of  cases  visited  such  certificate  was  given ;  could 
you  supply  us  with  that  ? — I  think  it  appears  in  the 
return  I  have  handed  in. 

28.066.  The  return  would  not  apply  to  other  than 
pauper  and  defaulter  cases,  would  it  ?—  No,  that  return 
which  I  handed  in  applies   exclusively  to  defaulter 

cases. 

28.067.  In  what  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the 
vaccinator  called  at  the  house  did  he  certify  that  the 
child  was  unfit  for  I  vaccination  ? — "Because  of  1  post- 
"  '  ponement  certificates  '  1,178." 

28.068.  Would  those  be  postponement  certificates 
given  by  the  vaccinator  when  he  called  ? — Yes,  when  he 
called,  or  by  the  medical  practitioner  attending  on  the 
child. 

28.069.  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  cases  are 
postponed  upon  the  certificate  of  the  vaccinator  when 
he  calls  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  that  here  ;  all  I 
have  got  is  "  because  of  '  postponement  certificates, ' 
"  1,178,"  and  a  certain  number  of  those,  I  think,  would 
probably  be  certificates  granted  by  other  medical  prac- 
titioners ;  probably  granted  before  the  vaccinator 
called. 

28.070.  Is  there  any  limit  upwards  as  regards  age 
which  acts  as  a  bar  to  prosecution  ? — There  is  no 
limit. 

28.071.  In  that  there  is  a  difference  from  the  English 
Act  ? — There  is  no  limit  in  the  Scotch  Act. 

28.072.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  the  source  of  the  pure 
vaccine,  which  I  understood  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of 
your  Board  to  provide? — The  Board,  about  25  years 
ago  now,  appointed  a  superintendent  of  the  Vaccine 
Institution,  and  we  have  left  it  entirely  to  him. 

23.073.  Would  that  be  Dr.  Husband  ?— Yes. 

28.074.  And  you  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  evidence 
which  he  has  given  on  that  point  ? — I  have  not  heard 
his  evidence,  but  the  institution  is  conducted  almost 
entirely  apart  from  the  Board  of  Supervision.  No 
doubt  we  pay  the  expenses,  but  it  is  really  a  separate 
institution. 

28.075.  Dr.  Husband  would  be  the  proper  person  to 
give  the  most  authentic  information  of  the  purity  of 
the  lymph,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  distributed  P — 
Yes,  and  the  source  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

28.076.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  should  like  to  be  quite 
clear  upon  one  point  ,  which  I  have  already  asked  you 
about.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  that  if  a  medical 
man,  not  being  one  of  your  appointed  officials,  sent  in 
his  account  for  successful  vaccinations  he  would  have 
that  account  paid  p — It  would  be  paid,  not  by  the 
pai'ish,  but  by  the  local  authority,  and  only  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances. 

28.077.  What  would  those  exceptional  circumstances 
be  ? — Dtiring  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  when  the 
local  authority  had  come  under  a  sort  of  obligation,  an 
implied  contract  with  all  the  medical  practitioners 
within  their  district  to  have  the  population  vaccinated 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  there  would  be  considered 
to  be  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  local  authority. 

28.078.  Under  normal  circumstances  you  would  not 
pay  a  medical  practitioner  who  was  not  appointed  for 
vaccination  duty  p — No,  only  in  most  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  I  have  mentioned  ;  not  as  a  rule  certainly. 

28.079.  Do  you  think  it  would  encourage  vaccination 
if  it  was  the  rule  to  pay  the  family  practitioner  for 
certificates  of  successful  vaccination  P  —  For  many 
years  it  has  been  a  source  of  complaint  amongst 
members  of  Parliament  representing  Scotland,  that 
whilst  England  and  Ireland  were  getting  large  sums 
for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  the  general  community, 
no  such  sum  was  given  to  Scotland. 

28.080.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. I  merely  wanted  your  opinion  as  to  whether  if 
family  practitioners  were  encouraged,  by  payment,  for  1 
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successful  vaccination,  to  do  all  they  could  to  vaccinate 
those  under  their  care,  you  thought  it  would  increase 
the  general  practice  of  vaccination  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
question  that  ought  rather  to  be  addressed  to  the 
English  officials  who  have  had  the  experience  of  the 
effect  of  a  public  grant.  Not  having  had  any  such 
experience,  I  can  only  speak  theoretically. 

28.081.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
thought  it  would  encourage  its  being  done  if  the  pa- 
tients could  have  it  done  by  their  own  family  practi- 
tioners instead  of  going  to  strangers.  My  question  is 
quite  irrespective  of  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  ? 
 X  think  it  might  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

28.082.  You  have  not  much  difficulty  about  vaccina- 
tion in  Scotland? — Very  little  difficulty  indeed  :  there 
is  very  little  feeling  so  far  at  I  know  upon  the  subject. 

28.083.  (Dr.  Collins)  Are  you  able  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions to  the  Commission  by  which  you  think  that 
vaccination  might  bo  more  thoroughly  carried  out  in 
Scotland  than  it  is  at  the  present  time? — The  total 
proportion  of  successful  vaccinations  in  Scotland  to 
births,  if  I  recollect  the  table,  came  to  98  per  cent.  ; 
so  that  we  have  only  two  per  cent,  to  account  for ;  it 
is  a  very  small  per-centage,  smaller  I  think  than  the 
English  per-centage ;  so  that  I  could  not  say  that 
there  was  any  real  difficulty  at  the  present  moment  in 
carrying  out  vaccination  in  Scotland. 

28.084.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  which  would 
make  the  Vaccination  Act  more  efficient  than  it  is  ? — 
Perhaps  the  suggestion  which  has  been  now  made,  that 
a  grant  similar  to  that  which  is  made  in  England,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  inspector  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  that  grant  is  properly  carried  out,  might 
have  some  effect  in  Scotland. 

28.085.  I  understood  from  you  that  while  in  England 
21,000Z.  were  voted  for  that  purpose,  the  proportion  of 
defaulters  was  greater  than  in  Scotland  ? — I  have  here 
the  Local  Government  Eeport  for  1889,  which  says 
that  88  per  cent,  were  successful,  and  9  per  cent,  were 
unaccounted  for,  as  against,  I  think,  only  2  per  cent, 
in  Scotland. 

28.086.  Although  England  has  the  advantage  of  this 
additional  grant  ? — Although  England  has  the  advan- 
tage of  this  additional  grant. 

28.087.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  Do  you  find  that  the 
people  are  not  opposed  to  vaccination  in  Scotland  ? — ■ 
I  think  there  is  very  little  feeling  on  the  subject. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  conscientious  objectors. 

28.088.  If  there  was  considerable  opposition  in 
England  that  might  influence  the  per-centage  of  vac- 
cination, might  it  not  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

28.089.  That  would  be  a  difference  between  the  two 
countries  which  would  result  most  probably  in  a  less 
proportion  of  vaccinations  in  England  ? — Yes. 

28.090.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  not  your  proportion  un- 
accounted for  compare  favourably  with  that  in  any 
European  country  ? — It  seems  to  me  a  very  high  pro- 
portion. 

28.091.  Of  unaccounted  for? — I  mean  of  successful 
vaccination.  "When  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  total 
births  is  unaccounted  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Vaccination  Act  must  be  pretty  thoroughly  carried  out, 
both  by  those  entrusted  with  the  carrying  of  it  out  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  people. 

28.092.  I  understood  you  to  allude  to  an  outbreak  of 
small-pox  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  you  said  that 
it  was  assuming  alarming  proportions.  Are  you  able 
to  give  any  information  to  the  Commission  upon  that 
subject? — Every  morning  we  receive  returns  of  the 
number  of  cases  that  have  occurred  during  the  previous 
day,  and  I  was  only  speaking  generally  from  having 
seen  those  returns. 

28.093.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  outbreak  is 
distributed  all  over  Scotland  or  confined  to  special 
areas  ? — I  think  upon  the  whole  a  greater  number  of 
cases  are  occurring  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, and  possibly  in  what  may  be  called  the  Glasgow 
district,  the  district  of  Scotland  round  Glasgow. 


28.094.  (Mr.   Meadows    White.)  Are    those  returns        Mr.  J. 
published? — No,  they  are  not  published;  we  merely    Sheilon,  C.B. 
obtain  them  every  day  for  our  own  information.   

28.095.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  received  any  accounts  26  APr-  189:>- 
of  outbreaks  in  the  Highlands  or   Islands?— I  think 

along  the  east  coast  there  ha\  e  been  a  few  cases  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands. 

28.096.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Is  there  much  re- 
vaccination  going  on  now  ? — A  very  large  amount  of 
re-vaccination  ;  almost  every  local  authority  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Scotland  lias  offered  ro-vaccination 
since  the  outbreak. 

23.097.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  May  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  think  that  re-vaccination  ought  to  lie  system- 
atically practised  ? — If  the  medical  opinion  is  correct, 
which  I  suppose  it  is,  that  the  effect  of  vaccination 
wears  off  in  the  course  of  years,  it  would  certainly  be 
advisable. 

28.098.  Do  you  agree  with  that  general  opinion  ? — T 
am  not  a  medical  man. 

28.099.  Nothing  I  think  is  done  in  Scotland  to 
enforce  re-vaccination? — Nothing  is  done  under  the 
Vaccination  Acts;  it  is  only  done  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  by  the  local  authorities. 

28.100.  (Sir  Edwin  Galswm-thy.)  Are  the  cases  in 
Glasgow  being  treated  in  their  own  homes  mostly,  or 
are  they  removed  to  hospital? — The  groat  majority  of 
cases  are  removed  at  once 'to  hospital;  the  house  is 
disinfected  and  the  patient  isolated  in  hospital. 

28.101.  What  hospital  accommodation  have  you  in 
Glasgow  ? — The  local  authority  of  Glasgow,  the  Police 
Commissioners,  have  very  ample  hospital  accommo- 
dation. 

28.102.  Do  you  know  for  hew  many  patients  ?— I 
could  not  say  without  consulting  the  returns ;  but  1 
think  that  from  the  latest  returns  that  we  have  had, 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded or  that  the  local  authority  are  unablo  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  isolating. 

28.103.  At  the  present  moment  ? — At  the  present 
moment. 

28.104.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  it  be  troubling  you  too 
much  to  send  us  the  returns  that  you  get  from  week  to 
week  of  the  cases  of  small-pox  ? — We  could  summarise 
them.  About  four  months  ago  when  it  appeared  that 
apprehensions  of  a  serious  outbreak  were  entertained, 
we  called  upon  the  officers  of  the  local  authorities  to 
send  us  in  every  morning  a  return  of  the  number  of 
cases,  and  we  could  easily  give  you  the  numbers  day 
by  day. 

28.105.  Would  it  be  possible  to  supply  a  copy  of  it 
week  by  week  to  the  Commission? — We  could  give  yon 
the  total  number  up  to  the  present  moment,  up  to  this 
week,  and  then  send  you  a  weekly  return  hereafter,  if 
that  would  do. 

28.106.  (Mr.   Meadoivs    White.)   And   indicate  the 
places  ? — Yes. 

28.107.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  notification  all  over 
Scotland  ? — We  have  called  upon  the  local  officers  to 
do  this,  but  in  point  of  fact  we  know  that  there  are 
negligent  officers. 

28.108.  Have  you  notification,  I  mean  by  medical 
men  attending  cases  of  small-pox  in  practice  all  over 
Scotland  ? — The  Notification  Act  is  not  in  force  all  over 
Scotland,  but  over  about  four-fifths  of  Scotland.  The 
Notification  Act  requires  to  be  adopted  by  the  local 
authority,  it  does  not  come  into  force  without  being 
adopted. 

28.109.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Does  the  provision  of 
hospital  accommodation  depend  upon  the  Poor  Law  Act 
or  upon  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — The  hospitals  for  in- 
fectious diseases  are  erected  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  but  hospitals  not  for  infectious  diseases,  but  for 
the  treatment  of  paupers,  infirm,  and  aged,  and  suffering 
from  non-infectious  diseases  are  erected  by  the  parochial 
boards. 

28.110.  But  in  these  cases  the  provision  would  be 
under  the  Public  Health  Act? — Under  the  local 
authority. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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T.  T.  Marriott  ,            .  n 

  28,111.  (Chairman.)  During  what  period  were  you 

26  Apr.  1893.  Vaccination  Officer  for  the  Dewshury  Union?— I  was 
  elected  in  1874,  and  was  Vaccination  Officer  for  12  years. 

28.112.  From  1874  to  1886  ?— Yes. 

28.113.  You  wish,  I  believe,  to  make  some  remarks 
respecting  some  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown 
in  which  your  name  was  referred  to  ? — Yes.  I  find  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown  said  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  at  Question  18,024, 
"  There  had  always  been  a  strenuous  opposition  to  vac- 
"  cination  ever  since  I  knew  the  Board,  before  I  became 
"  a  member."  I  have  carefully  looked  through  the 
statistics  of  who  formed  the  Board  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  I  find  that  that  is  not  a  true  statement, 
that  the  great  proportion  of  persons  who  for  a  great 
number  of  years  composed  the  Board  of  Guardians 
were  in  favour  of  vaccination,  and  that  no  question  of 
anti-vaccination  ever  cropped  up  until  about  the  year 
1872,  and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  1872 
they  were  in  a  considerable  minority  ;  so  that  I  take  it 
that  that  statement  was  not  correct.  The  next  question 
he  was  asked  at  Question  18,025  is  "  And  I  think 
"  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Batley,  was  appointed  Vaccination 
"  Officer  to  the  Union?"  To  which  he  replied  "  He 
"  was  appointed  just  before  I  joined  the  Board,"  Mr. 
Brown  was  appointed  in  1878.  and  I  was  appointed 
Vaccination  Officer  in  1874;  I  had  been  Vaccination 
Officer  four  years  before  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  at  all. 
The  next  question  that  was  put  to  Mr.  Brown,  Question 
18,026.  was  "  And  that  appointment  was  confirmed^  by 
"  the  Local  Government  Board  "  (you  put  that  question, 
Sir)  and  his  answer  was  "  It  was,  after  the  inquiry  had 
"  been  held.  Mr.  Marriott  had  announced  himself 
"  during  his  guardianship,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Board  at  the  time,  he  was  elected  as  an  opponent  of 
"  Acts,  and  he  had  always  taken  a  part  in  the  meetings 
"  that  were  being  held  throughout  the  Union  as  such, 
"  and  the  Local  Government  Board  demurred  to  the 
"  confirmation  of  his  appointment  until  after  an  inquiry 
"  had  been  held  in  our  board-room  with  respect  to 
"  that  ;  and  then,  on  condition  that  he  was  paid  by 
"  fees  instead  of  salary,  they  consented  to  his  appoint- 
"  ment."  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
anti-vaccinators  were  very  much  opposed  to  my  being 
Vaccination  Officer  at  all,  but  they  were  not  in  a  position 
to  prevent  my  being  appointed  Vaccination  Officer  be- 
cause tbey  bad  not  sufficient  strength  at  the  time,  and 
I  was  appointed,  although  they  had  not  confidence  in 
my  being  sufficiently  strong  in  their  way  of  thinking  to 
become  Vaccination  Officer,  because  their  opinion  was 
that  there  should  not  be  any  body  appointed  to  occupy 
that  position  but  who  was  of  their  belief,  namely,  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Vaccination  Acts. 

28.114.  (Mr,  Meadows  White.)  Were  you  an  opponent 
of  the  Vaccination  Acts  ? — No,  never  in  my  life.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  was  opposed  to,  namely,  the  infliction  of 
accumulative  penalties  ;  beyond  that  I  was  not  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Vaccination  Acts.  I  may  tell  you  that  all 
my  eight  children  were  vaccinated,  and  have  been  re- 
vaccinated,  which  does  not  look  as  if  I  had  ever  been 
opposed  to  vaccination.  Mr.  Brown  stated  also  that  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings.  I  never  at- 
tended but  one  meeting  and  1  very  much  regretted  that 
indeed  ;  I  was  in  bad  company  at  the  time  as  I  found 
afterwards,  because  the  expressions  they  gave  utterance 
to  when  I  was  on  the  same  platform  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  my  views  at  all.  I  was  not  embued  with  their 
very  extreme  views.  Mr.  Brown  also  stated  that  I  was 
examined  by  a  deputation  inspector  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  before  I  was  appointed  Vaccination 
Officer  ;  that  is  correct.  The  Local  Government  Board 
were  under  the  impression  tbat  I  should  not  be  suffi- 
ciently strict ;  but  when  they  had  had  an  interview  with 
me  (I  had  then  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
for  four  years),  I  told  them  that  I  was  prepared  to  carry 
out  my  duties  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  I  had  care- 
fully read  the  Act,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  I, 
as  Vaccination  Officer,  could  not  conscientiously  dis- 
charge. On  that  assurance  the  Local  Government 
Board  advised  the  appointment  of  myself  as  Vaccination 
Officer.  The  next  question  I  wrould  refer  to.  is  18,027, 
which  is  as  follows :  "  Will  you  tell  us  what  followed  ?'> 

28.115.  (Chairman.)  That  is  followed  by  a  very  long 
answer  ;  will  you  just  point  out  what  errors  you  think 
there  are  in  the  answer,  you  need  not  read  the  whole 
of  it  ?  It  is  rather  an  important  matter. 


Marriott  examined. 

28.116.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  It  begins  "  I  believe  it 
"  was  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  ap- 
"  pointment,  that,  finding  the  fees  much  less  than  he 
"  anticipated,  he  began  to  institute  prosecutions  in  the 
"  hope  of  increasing  his  fees."  1  suppose  you  want  to 
say  something  about  that  ? — I  do.  There  is  not  a  single 
word  of  truth  in  that,  not  one  single :  word.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  were  then  beginning  to  interfere 
with  my  action  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  means  of  my 
inducing  people  to  be  vaccinated,  and  Dr.  Stevens 
came  down  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  examined 
my  vaccination  register  at  my  office,  and  said  that  I 
ought  to  take  more  energetic  action ;  and  that  was  the 
real  business ;  the  Local  Government  Board  were  pres- 
sing upon  me  through  their  inspector  to  take  more  ener- 
getic action  than  I  had  been  taking.  It  was  not  for  the 
reason  assigned  and  I  think  my  correspondence  with 
you  gentlemen,  that  has  been  laid  before  you,  will  show 
that  it  was  not  with  any  mercenary  object  at  all  that  I 
commenced  summoning  people.  I  deny  that  absolutely. 
There  is  another  statement  in  this  long  answer  referring 
to  the  magistrates.  I  may  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  magistrates  and  myself  were  in  perfect  accord  with 
respect  to  the  steps  that  both  did  and  ought  to  take.  In 
no  single  instance  before  the  court  I  believe  did  I  re- 
ceive anything  from  the  magistrates  in  the  shape  of  a 
check  upon  the  course  I  thought  proper  to  take  ;  I  was 
in  perfect  accord  both  with  the  county  justices  and  the 
borough  justices. 

28.117.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  act  on  your  conviction 
against  repeated  penalties  by  not  pressing  for  them  P — 
I  never  took  the  whole  penalties  during  the  whole 
twelve  years,  not  in  a  single  case.  I  shall  come  on  to 
that  in  a  moment,  because  Mr.  Brown  makes  allusion  to 
that.  He  states  here  "  The  magistrate  saw  the  diffi- 
"  culty,"  that  is  as  regards  my  taking  cases  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Guardians.  Tbe  Local  Government 
Board  wrote  to  the  Guardians  and  told  them  that  my 
mere  appointment  conveyed  to  me  the  power  to  institute 
prosecutions  without  any  direct  action  on  the  part  of 
either  the  Guardians  or  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
in  a  letter  they  made  that  statement. 

28.118.  Have  you  got  that  letter? — I  have.  May  I 
read  it  ? 

28.119.  If  you  please  ?— This  is  dated  the  5th  of 
January  1877  : — "  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Local 
"  Government  Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
"  letters  of  the  9th  of  November  and  2nd  instant,  in  the 
"  former  of  which  was  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
"  passed  on  the  3rd  November  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
"  Dewsbury  Union,  in  reference  to  the  action  taken  by 
"  the  Vaccination  Officer  of  the  Union  with  regard  to 
"  persons  in  default  under  the  Vaccination  Acts.  The 
"  Board  have  had  this  resolution  under  their  consider- 
"  ation  and  I  am  now  directed  to  state  that  they  are 
"  advised  that,  having  regard  to  the  proceedings  and 
"  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
"  Court  of  Justice  in  the  case  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
"  Keighley  Union,  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
"  Guardians  on  the  14th  of  July  last  rescinding  the 
"  resolution  passed  on  the  3rd  of  December  1875,  in  con- 
"  fortuity  with  the  General  Order  of  this  Board  of  the  31st 
"  October  1874  was  null,  and  that  the  resolution  follow- 
"  ing  whereby  the  Guardians  attempted  to  prevent  the 
"  Vaccination  Officer  from  doing  his  duty  was  also  one 
"  not  to  be  obeyed.  I  am  further  to  point  out  that  the 
"  Vaccination  Acts  confer  upon  the  Vaccination  Officer 
"  the  express  power  of  taking  proceedings  irrespective 
"  of  the  Board's  order  and  without  the  necessity  of 
"  any  direction  from  the  Guardians,  and  the  Board  are 
"  therefore  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Marriott  is  not  liable  to 
"  removal  from  office  or  to  censure  for  having  taken 
"  the  steps  which  he  took  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
"  the  law." 

28.120.  I  suppose  a  copy  of  that  was  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  there  was  nothing  sent  to 
me  but  what  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

28.121.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Mr.  Brown  says:— 
"  The  Local  Government  Board,  however,  held  that  the 
"  Guardians  had  no  power  to  revoke  the  order  or  to 
"  rescind  the  resolution.  Then  the  Board,  because  of 
"  his  conduct  of  the  business,  suspended  Mr.  Marriott, 
"  but  the  Local  Government  Board  reinstated  him,  and 
"  he  went  on  with  his  prosecutions  as  before  "  ? — That 
is  so.    Now  there  is  another  statement  that  I  should 
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like  to  call  your  attention  to  ;  I  think  it  is  rather  im- 
portant that  is  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  ex-ofew 
Guardians,  that  is  to  say  the  county  magistrates.  Mr. 
Brown  states  that  that  was  only  passed  by  a  small 
majority.  There  was  a  majority  of  seven  when  they 
came  up  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  my  prose- 
cuting. 

28  122.  Out  of  how  many  ? — The  ordinary  Board 
withemt  the  ex-oficio  members  was  constituted  of  25 
members,  and  there  were  only  13  who  voted  against  my 
bavin"  the  power ;  that  was  only  a  bare  majority  of  one 
for  my  not  having  the  power ;  so  that  they  were  nearly 
equal  at  that  time  when  I  had  this  power  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  assistance  of  the  ex-ojficio  members.  I 
think  it  is  only  justice  to  the  ex-oficio  Guardians  in 
that  matter  to  state  that  I  may  say  that  until  about 
1876  I  always  reported  every  defaulting  parent  before 
taking  action ;  but  it  became  absolutely  imperative  that 
I  should  cither  take  action  or  simply  give  over  taking 
action  at  all,  such  was  the  great  opposition  that  was 
placed  in  my  way  by  the  Guardians  themselves. 

28.123.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  all  the  proceedings  that 
you  took  under  section  29  ? — The  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings I  took  chiefly  under  section  29,  but  I  also  took 
proceedings  under  section  31,  certainly. 

28.124.  Have  you  noticed  that  in  the  circular  letter 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  the  31st  October 
1874,  they  state  that  "  The  Board  have  thought  it  right 
"  to  require  as  regards  proceedings  under  section  31, 
*  that  the  Vaccination  Officers  shall  not  in  any  case  in 
"  which  a  magistrate's  order  has  been  made  and  sum- 
"  mary  proceedings  have  been  taken  thereon,  apply  for 
"  another  order,  unless  they  have  brought  the  case 
"  before  the  Guardians  and  received  their  special  direc- 
"  tions  concerning  it "  ? — Yes,  that  was  in  the  Blue 
Book  issued  by  the  Guardians,  I  think.  There  is  a 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Brown  here,  that  I  went  to  see 
him  to  ask  him  if  the  postage  could  not  be  given  to  me 
again  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that  there  would  be  less 
friction  between  myself,  as  Vaccination  Officer,  and  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Brown.  I  have 
made  every  search  for  anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  a  talk  with  him  upon  the 
subject  in  my  life. 

28.125.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  see  in  this  answer  to 
Question  18,097,  Mr.  Brown  says,  "  I  laid  this  matter 
"  before  the  Board  informally ;  I  told  them  what  had 
"  transpired  between  the  Vaccination  Officer  and  myself, 
"  and  it  was  decided  that  if  Mr.  Marriott  would  give 
"  us  his  promise  in  writing  that  he  would  only  prose- 
"  cute  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Board  had  ordered 
"  prosecutions,  we  would  pay  his  stamp  account  as 
"  before.  He,  with  an  expression  characteristic  of 
"  himself,  told  me  the  matter  would  be  no  use  in  that 
"  way ;  if  we  would  not  accept  his  word  it  would  have 
"  to  go  on  as  before.  And  I  was  one  of  his  first  victims 
"  after  that ;  he  tried  to  work  a  trick  on  me  ;  I.  hardly 
"  know  how  to  characterise  it.  The  instructions  which 
"  he  had  received,  of  course,  enabled  him  only  to  take 
"  one  prosecution ;  but  in  my  case  he  applied  for  an 
"  order  against  me  before  the  magistrates  in  the  case 
"  of  one  of  my  children  ;  he  got  an  order  and  he  allowed 
"  the  order  to  lapse,  that  is  to  say,  it  went  12  months 
"  without  any  further  action  being  taken  under  that 
"  order,  then  he  goes  before  the  magistrates  and  asks 
"  for  another  order  upon  the  same  child.  He  thought 
"  he  would  be  able  to  circumvent  the  Act  by  that 
"  means.  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board  and  pointed  out."  and  so  forth.  What 
have  you  to  say  to  that? — All  I  have  to  say  with 
respect  to  that  matter  is  this  :  that  they  have  not  con- 
tinuous public  vaccination  in  the  township  of  Mirfield 

i  and  Thornhill,  where  Mr.  Brown  resided,  and  the  state- 
I  ment  is  not  as  Mr.  Brown  puts  it,  but  it  was  simply 
I  because  there  was  no  public  vaccination  being  carried 

on  at  the  time.  There  were  several  months  in  the  year 
\  when  vaccination  was  not  carried  on  in  Thornhill, 
1  because  it  was  a  scattered  population,  more  of  a  subur- 
I  ban  than  a  town  population,  and  therefore  it  was  more 

convenient,  I  suppose,  to  have  it  at  certain  stated 
I  periods  during  the  summer.  There  was  something  else 
■  that  struck  me  as  you  read  that  long  passage  with 

respect  to  my  having  carried  out  a  sort  of  dodge. 

28.126.  About  Mr.  Brown  and  his  children ;  did  you 
play  a  trick  upon  Mr.  Brown? — No,  I  did  not;  I  took 
no  different  action  with  regard  to  him  from  what  I  did 
with  regard  to  any  other  member  of  the  Board,  or  any 
other  resident  within  the  Union. 


28.127.  I  see  he  says  that  you  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Mr. 
Were  you  burnt  in  effigy  ?— Yes,  I  was  thero  whon  1  J.  T.  Marriott. 
was  burnt.   

28.128.  This  seems  to  be  rather  serious  :— "In  the  26  APr-  1893- 
"  meantime  Mr.  Marriott  was  elected  Mayor  of  tho  town  ' 

"  where  he  lived.  Whilst  he  was  Vaccination  Officer, 
"  during  his  period  and  for  a  short  while  before,  there 
"  was  never  a  solitary  case  of  prosecution  in  his  own 
"  township.  All  this  was  pointed  out  to  the  Board  of 
"  Guardians,  and  by  them  to  the  Local  Government 
"  Board."  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — I  can  only  say 
that  the  first  time  1  prosecuted  was  in  1875.  1  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  town  in  1875,  and  I  served  in 
1875-6,  and  the  very  first  persons  I  prosecuted  were 
some  Batley  people  in  July.  I  thought  if  I  began  at 
home  sweeping  our  own  doorstones  they  would  have  no 
cause  to  make  any  remark  or  reflection  upon  me. 

28.129.  He  says  :"A11  this  was  pointed  out  to  the  Board 
"  of  Guardians  and  by  them  to  the  Loc  al  Government 
"  Board.  Still  no  further  notico  was  taken.  He  was  so 
"  elated  at  the  result  that  he  determined  he  would  put 
"  me  off  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  he  had  been  heard  to 
"  boast  openly  that  he  would  displace  me  by  some 
"  means  or  other,  and  then  he  summoned  some  19 
"  persons  from  the  township  which  I  represented." 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? — I  did  summon  them, 
simply  because  they  prevented  me  from  having  the 
power  to  take  any  other  action  on  account  of  having 
stopped  my  postage  stamps.  I  had  no  power  to  send 
them  the  ordinary  notice  under  section  29,  which  was 
to  be  sent  by  post.  In  fact  they  insinuated  that  I  had 
stolen  the  stamps — appropriated  the  stamps. 

28.130.  The  suggestion  is  here  that  out  of  spite  to  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  party  you  did  not  summon  in  your  own 
district  where  you  were  Major,  but  summoned  at  once 
19  persons  out  of  the  township  represented  by  Mr. 
Brown  ? — It  was  not  true,  because  I  had  summoned 
other  parties  several  times  before  that  took  place  at  all. 

28.131.  He  says  :  "  He  summoned  19  persons  without 
"  giving  them  any  notice,  or  rather,  I  believe,  there  was 
"  one  of  the  19  that  had  notice.  He  was  determined  to 
"  make  it  so  hot  in  that  township  (that  was  his  own 
"  phrase)  that  I  could  not  be  returned  at  the  next 
"  election."  Is  that  the  reason  ?  In  the  performance 
of  your  duties  as  Vaccination  Officer  were  you  influenced 
by  your  spleen  against  Mr.  Brown  ? — I  never  had  a 
ha'porth  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  bad  feeling  to- 
wards the  man  in  my  life,  or  towards  any  other  person 
in  the  union.  I  may  say  as  a  general  answer  that  during 
the  whole  12  years  I  was  Vaccination  Officer  of  the 
Dewsbury  Union,  (and  you,  gentlemen,  know  well  that  it 
was  one  of  the  strongest  anti-vaccination  Unions  in  the 
whole  of  England,)  not  one  single  complaint  was  made 
to  me  by  the  Guardians  as  to  one  man,  woman,  or  child. 

28.132.  He  goes  on  :  "  Tho  19  persons  did  not  all 
"  appear  at  court ;  a  large  number  of  them  he  settled 
"  with  out  of  court.  There  were  serious  charges  made  at 
"  the  time  of  bribery — that  he  had  been  bribed  in  some 
"  cases.  The  Board  of  Guardians  appointed  a  committee 
"  to  inquire  into  those  circumstances ;  the  charges 
"  were  so  grievous  that  they  thought  it  was  bettei  to 
"  appoint  a  committee  to  make  further  inquiry." 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that  allegation  of  bribery 
against  you  ? — I  never  received  a  halfpenny  in  my  life 
for  anything. 

28.133.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  You  were  not  on 
good  terms  with  Mr.  Brown,  were  you? — I  was  not 
antagonistic  to  Mr.  Brown.  I  never  had  a  cross  word 
with  him. 

28.134.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  you  deny  pretty 
nearly  all  the  statements  he  made  against  you  ? — I 
entirely  deny  all  the  statements,  from  beginning  to 
end. 

28.135.  (Chairman.)  That,  I  think,  covers  the  whole 
statement  ? — Yes. 

28.136.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Was  not  that  matter 
referred  to  a  committee  ? — It  was. 

28.137.  Was  not  there  a  report  of  the  committee  ? — 
Yes,  there  was. 

28.138.  Was  the  result  of  that  report  that,  "An 
"  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Guardians'  board  room,  and 
"  the  Vaccination  Officer  was  called  upon  to  resign  "  ? — 
That  is  another  report ;  that  is  the  final  report. 

28.139.  Will  you  just  look  at  the  end  of  the  answer  to 
Question  18,029  ? — This  is  the  report  of  the  Guardians, 
but  perhaps  you  will  just  allow  me  to  say  that  the  report 
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•was  simply  a  report  of  the  Bo&,rd  of  Guardians  them- 
selves appointed  to  inquire  into  these  statements)  not 
the  gentleman  who  was  sent  down  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  when  I  had  to  appear.  I  should  like  to 
Tead  just  a  section  out  of  this  letter. 

28.140.  What  is  the  letter  ? — A  letter  to  Mr.  Sendall, 
one  of  the  Government  Inspectors. 

28.141.  (Sir  diaries  Dalrymple.)  Does  it  relate  to  the 
evidence  that  you  are  giving  P — Tes,  to  my  relation 
with  the  Guardians. 

28.142.  Who  is  the  letter  from?— From  me  to  Mr. 
Sendall.    I  can  just  read  you  a  piece  of  it. 

28.143.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Is  that  referred  to 
in  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Brown's  ? — You  see  Mr.  Brown 
is  accusing  me  of  personal  animus.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  would  be  sent  to  the  Guardians. 

28.144.  (Svr  Charles  Dalrymple.)  I  think  the  remark 
you  made  about  Mr.  Brown's  evidence  really  covers 
the  whole  case ;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  necessary  after 
that  to  go  into  the  details  of  his  evidence  at  all,  and  I 
do  not  gather  that  this  letter  which  you  propose  to 
read  has  reference  at  all  to  your  relations  with  Mr. 
Brown  ? — Tes,  it  has. 

28.145.  (Sir  Edward  Galsworthy.)  It  has  no  relation 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Brown  ? — ~No,  but  it  has 
with  regard  to  my  personal  animus  against  Mr.  Brown  ; 
it  puts  a  different  light  upon  it. 

28.146.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  This  reference  in 
Mr.  Sendall's  letter  to  your  position  at  that  time  may 
perhaps  conclude  what  you  have  to  say? — It  is  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Sendall,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  matters 
that  we  have  been  speaking  about. 

28.147.  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter  P— June  the 
21st,  1877.  This  is  the  passage  I  desire  to  read: — "  Of 
"  course,  I  can  largely  increase  my  remuneration  by 
"  summoning,  wholesale,  defaulters,  but  I  hesitate  to 
"  do  so  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  Guardians  and 
"  being  thought  severe  and  high-handed,  and  also  of 

"  displeasing  the  Local  Government  Board  

"  The  fact  is,  the  Guardians  do  all  in  their  power  to 
"  render  my  position  as  unpleasant  and  as  unremunera- 
"  tive  as  possible.  And  yet,  apart  from  my  being  the 
"  Vaccination  Officer,  I  am  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
"  the  Guardians." 

28.148.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  were  dismissed, 
were  you  not ;  did  you  resign  your  position  ? — I  did 
after  the  Local  Government  Board  inquiry ;  not  in  re- 
ference to  that. 

28.149.  Mr.  Brown  read  a  report ;  I  suppose  it  was 
a  written  document  ? — Yes. 

28.150.  That  was  a  report  which  the  committee 
unanimously  presented  as  to  these  irregularities,  as  to 
these  19  persons  in  Thornhill,  and  there  is  the  report 
set  forth  in  this  answer  to  Question  18,029.  It  is  stated 
after  that  report  being  set  out:  "  The  issue  of  that  was 
"  that  an  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Guardians'  board 
"  room,  and  the  Vaccination  Officer  was  called  upon 
"  to  resign.  That  ended  his  relationship  with  the 
"  Board"? — Precisely;  but  there  are  two  committees 
referred  to  there,  the  committee  of  the  Guardians  and 
a  committee  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 

28.151.  What  was  the  result  of  the  committee  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — The  documents  pre- 
sented to  the  Local  Government  Board  were  entirely  a 
party  affair,  that  is,  they  were  got  up  by  the  anti- 
vaccinationists  and  the  persons  appointed,  two  persons 
who  were  not  anti-vaccinationists  never  attended  the 
committee  at  all. 

28.152.  What  was  the  second  inquiry  held  in — the 
board  room  ? — The  second  inquiry  was  with  respect  to 
my  having  taken  out  summonses  without  having 
previously  visited  those  19  cases  at  Thornhill. 

28.153.  Was  that  inquiry  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes. 

28.154.  And  the  result  was  what  ? — That  they  asked 
me  to  resign,  and  I  did. 

28.155.  The  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

28.156.  Mr.  Brown  has  stated  so,  has  he  not  ? — Yes. 
I  was  only  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  there  were 
two  reports  made  here,  that  was  all.  In  this  report  it 
states  that  I  settled  cases  out  of  court.  I  never  took  a 
halfpenny  in  my  life,  and  I  never  settled  any  cases  out 
of  court.  I  used  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I 
ascertained  from  the  magistrates  that  it  would  be  their 
pleasure  for  me  to  do  so,  that  if  there  was  no  collusion 


on  my  part  with  them,  they  would  allow  the  cases  to 
be  settled  out  of  court  to  save  expense. 

28.157.  Was  the  question  before  the  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  you  had  proceeded 
against  these  people  without  giving  notice  ?— I  could 
not  give  proper  notice,  because  I  had  no  postage 
stamps.  a 

28.158.  Was  that  the  case  ? — I  had  not  given  them 
any  notice. 

28.159.  The  report  against  you,  made  by  the  Guar- 
dians is:  "  (1)  That  the  Vaccination  Officer  appears  to 
"  be  systematically  and  flagrantly  neglecting  his  most 
"  obvious  duties,  utterly  regardless  of  the.  law  and  of 
"  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
"  as  laid  down  in  their  General  Orders,  dated  31st  Oc- 
"  *ot>er  1874,  and  has  publicly  declared  his  intention 
"  to  continue  to  do  so,  as  appears  in  his  letter  of  the 
"  20th  of  May  last ;  (2)  That  of  the  19  persons  resident 
"  in  Thornhill  recently  proceeded  against  by  the  Vac- 
cination Officer,  only  one  appears"  to  have  received 

"  notice  of  any  kind,  or  any  visit,  as  expressly  provided 
"  in  *ne  order  referred  to.  That  this  one  was  a  person 
"  resident  near  to  the  town  of  Dewsbury,  and  in  close 
"  proximity  to  the  mills  where  Mr.  Marriott  may  have 
"  been  calling  in  the  course  of  his  business  as  a  com- 
"  mission  agent ;  (3)  That  of  the  19  cases  summoned, 
"  only  nine  were  heard  at  all  in  court,  the  Vaccination 
"  Officer  having  solicited  persons  to  settle  their  cases 
"  t>7  payment  of  money  prior  to  the  hearing,  on  the 
"  representation  that  it  would  save  their  money  by  so 
"  doing,  10  of  which  appear  to  have  adopted  this  course 
"  and  to  have  paid  8s.  6d.  each,  but  in  no  case  does  it 
"  appear  that  any  statement  of  expenses,  as  provided 

on  the  form  of  summons  issued,  or  any  receipt  was 
"  given  to  the  defendant  showing  how  the  sum  of 

8s.  6d.  was  arrived  at,  or  how  the  same  was  appro- 
"  priated;  (4)  That  of  the  19  persons  proceeded 
"  against,  only  four  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
"  opponents  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  and  of  these 
"  three  were  fined  10s.  and  costs,  and  one  was  of  the 
"  number  of  those  who  were  solicited,  and  agreed  to 
"  pay  the  8s.  6d.  to  settle  out  of  court  without  appear- 
"  ing  before  the  Bench  at  all.  But  in  none  of  these 
"  four  cases  have  the  Acts  been  complied  with,  nor 
"  are  they  at  all  likely  to  be  complied  with  whatever 
"  proceedings  may  be  instituted  against  them ;  (5)  In 

the  case  of  one  person  of  the  19,  a  man  named  Eowley, 
"  the  child  had  actually  died  within  a  few  minutes  of 
"  its  birth,  and  the  birth  and  death  had  actually  been 
"  reported  to  the  registrar  the  same  time  ;"  and  so  on. 
Was  that  the  report  I  have  read  to  you  placed  before 
the  representative  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— 
No  doubt. 

28.160.  And  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  you 
did  resign  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

28.161.  What  objections  have  you  to  what  Mr.  Brown 
stated  ?— What  I  object  to  is  that  he  stated  I  settled 
cases  out  of  court  on  my  own  authority,  that  I  took  pay- 
ments without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  which  I  did  not. 
The  law  gave  me  power  to  summon,  and  after  the  Guar- 
dians  attempted  to  prevent  my  summoning  the  Local 
Government  Board  gave  me  to  understand  in  a  letter 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  me  in  my 
duties.  They  stopped  my  stamps  and  I  was  not  obliged 
to  visit  them  under  section  29. 

28.162.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  it  is  the  setilement  out  of 
court,  do  you  contradict  that  ? — Most  decidedly ;  I 
never  settled  them  out  of  court  in  my  life.  I  met  them 
half-an-hour  before  the  time,  took  them  into  the  clerks' 
room  and  said:  "  These  people  have  giving  me  under- 
"  taking  that  they  will  have  the  children  vacci- 
"  nated.  Will  you  allow  the  matter  to  be  settled  out 
"  of  court  ?  "  The  magistrates  had  given  instructions 
to  me  and  the  clerk  that  they  might  save  expense. 

28.163.  Did  they  pay  8s.  6d.  P — They  did ;  not  to  me: 
I  never  touched  the  coin  with  my  hand. 

28.164.  Who  took  the  8s.  6d.  ?— The  clerk ;  he  was 
paid  by  fees. 

28.165.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  called  upon  you  to  resign  ? — Yes. 

28.166.  Why? — To  prevent  the  tremendous,  what  I 
call,  friction  that  there  was  between  the  administration 
of  the  law  and  the  Guardians,  the  Guardians  were  so 
continually  opposed  to  the  matter  and  there  was  such  a 
great  row  in  the  whole  of  the  Union  that,  I  suppose,  to 
make  me  a  Jonah  was  about  the  best  thing. 

28.167.  How  many  Guardians  are  there  upon  the 
Board  ?— 25. 
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28.168.  How  many  anti-vaccinators  and  vaccinators  ? 

 I  should  say  a  large  proportion  of  anti-vaccinators  at 

tlie  latter  end. 

28.169.  When  your  conduct  was  inquired  into  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  how  many  were  there?— 
When  my  inquiry  was  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
anti-vaccinators. 

28.170.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Mr.  Brown  has  not  set 
forth  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  upon 
which  you  resigned,  have  you  got  a  copy  of  that?— 
No. 

28.171.  This  report  of  the  Guardians  was  submitted 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Local  Government 
Board  sent  down  an  inspector  to  inquire  into  that, 
and  the  result  of  that  was  that  you  resigned  ? — Yes  ;  I 
did. 

28.172.  Is  there  anything  further  that  Mr.  Brown 
said  that  you  wish  to  contradict  ? — Yes  ;  he  says  that  I 
sold  him  up  several  times.  I  never  sold  him  up  once. 
I  never  took  out  any  proceedings  of  distress  against 
any  person. 


28,173-4.  In  which  answer  does  he  say  that  ?  

(Mr.  Picton.)  "  I  would  not  pay  the  cost  ol  the  order, 

"  and  they  went  to  extremes  and  obtained  a  distress 

"  against  me,"  that  is  at  18,027. 

(Witness.)  I  say  the  simple  fact  was  that  it  was  the 

clerk  who  summoned  him  for- the  court  expenses;  he 

was  paid  by  fee,  not  by  salary. 

28.175.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  "I  have  been  sold 
"  up  by  public  auction  three  times  to  recover  these 
"  fines";  that  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brown? — I  never 
issued  a  distress  either  against  Mr.  Brown  or  anybody 
else.  In  all  proceedings  of  that  kind  the  clerk  toot 
such  proceedings  as  ho  thought  proper.  I  never  issued 
a  summons.  I  gave  instructions  for  a  summons,  and  I 
appeared  before  the  magistrates  to  swear  that  they  were 
defaulters. 

28.176.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  there  anything  else 
that  you  wish  to  say  ? — I  have  nothing  to  say  further 
than  that  I  consider  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  evidence 
was  not  truthfully  or  fairly  put.  I  think  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  that,  because  I  think  my  reputation  is 
quite  as  good  as  Brown's. 


Mr. 

J.  T.Marriott. 
2G  Apr.  1893. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Weduesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Arthur  Dru 

28.177.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Public  Vaccinator  for  the 
Borough  of  Halifax  ? — Yes. 

28.178.  What  statement  do  you  wish  to  make  to 
the  Commission  respecting  vaccination  there  ? — With 
special  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  epidemic  of 
small-pox  upon  defaulters,  chiefly. 

_  28,179.  What  was  the  general  condition  of  vaccina- 
tion in  Halifax  before  this  epidemic  ? — It  had  practically 
become  nil  in  Halifax,  so  far  as  public  vaccination  is 
concerned,  and  I  believe  certainly  so  with  regard  to 
private  vaccination  in  the  borough  by  private  prac- 
titioners ;  so  much  so  that  the  public  station,  which  in 
previous  years  had  been  used  in  a  school  room,  has 
been  closed,  because  it  was  practically  useless  for  the 
Public  Vaccinator  going  there  week  after  week,  there 


',  M.B.,  examined.  jfr<  ^4. 

Drury,  M.B. 

being  no  cases  to  vaccinate.     I  have  some  figures   

which  I  will  read  in   a  minute   to  show  the  state    3  May  1893. 

of  vaccination  about  nine  months  ago,  indeed  over  the  — ■  

past  18  months,  divided  into  two  periods  of  nine 
months.  This  station  was  closed  as  I  say,  and  my  own 
surgery  used,  which  is  a  very  unusual  proceeding, 
almost,  I  think,  an  irregular  one  in  a  large  borough, 
for  public  vaccination. 

28,180.  Was  vaccination  at  any  time  generally  prac- 
tised in  Halifax  ?— Yes,  up  to  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  or  a  little  more,  the  borough  would  be  considered 
pretty  well  vaccinated.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact 
figures,  but  Dr.  Conpland  has  them,  I  know,  extending 
over  a  period  of  something  like  20  years.  My  figures 
bear  special  reference  to  the  last  18  months  or  so  ; 
they  are  as  follows  : — 


Public  Vaccinations  in  Halifax. 


Primary. 

Re-vacci- 
nations. 

Total. 

Primary. 

Re-vacci- 
nations. 

Total 

January,  February  and  March  1S93 

40 

33' " 

3 

January,  February  and  March  1S92 

5 

4 

9 

Octobsr,  November  and  December 
1892. 

J  lily,  August  and  September  1892  - 

19 

&MT  S3. 

25 
42 

a 
75 

October,  November,  and  December 
1891. 

July,  August  and  September  1S91  - 

2 
4 

7 

9 

9 
13 

92 

100 

11 

3  14 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  A.  The  special   circumstances  that  I  wish  to  give 

Drury,  M.B.   evidence  about  are  connected   with    the  house-to- 
—         house    visitation    for    vaccination    purposes.  This 
3  May  1893.    became  almost  a  necessity  it  was  thought  by  the 

 sanitary  authority,  and  the  sanitary  committee  met 

about  a  month  ago,  I  think  it  was,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
about  80  cases  of  small-pox  had  occurred.  The  epidemic 
was  supposed  to  have  abated,  and  yet  about  80  cases 
occurred  during  a  week,  and  it  was  then  thought  that  a 
special  effort  should  be  made  in  this  particular  direction 
by  the  sanitary  committee,  who  are  not,  of  course,  the 
Guardians. 

28.181.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  sanitary 
committee  of  the  corporation,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

28.182.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  corporation  acting 
as  the  public  sanitary  authority  under  the  Public 
Health  Act?— Yes.  They  passed  a  resolution  asking 
the  Guardians  to  enforce  vaccination,  and  also  asking 
their  Medical  Officer,  who  has  been  before  this  Com- 
mission, I  think  a  few  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Ainley,  to  wait 
upon  me  as  Public  Vaccinator,  and  ask  me  if  I  would 
undertake  this  house-to-house  visitation  in  the  area  of 
the  borough,  marked  blue  upon  the  map,  which  I  will 
hand  round.  The  figures  which  I  will  now  read  refer 
particularly  to  this  area,  not  the  whole  borough  of 
Halifax,  but  that  portion  of  the  borough  in  which  the 
small-pox  hospital  is  situated  : — 

Results  of  house-to-house  visitation. 

Houses  visited  -  1,082 

Primary  vaccinations  : 

First  week  -  -  .8*2 

Second  week  -  -  83 

Total  -          -  165 

Re-vaccinations : — 

First  week  -  -  -  130 

Second  week          -  -  127 

Total  -          -  257 

Total  vaccinations      -          -  422 


Ages  of  persons  primarily  vaccinated. 


Under  six  months 

-  18 

1-3  years 

-  84 

3-7  years 

-  46 

7-1 2  years 

-  13 

15  years 

-  1 

16  years 

-  1 

23  years 

-  1 

33  years 

-  1 

Total  - 

-165 

28.183.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  "What  is  the  population  of 
Halifax  ?— Over  80,000. 

28.184.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  of  this  area  ? 
— I  could  not  give  you  the  precise  population  of  that 
area. 

28.185.  (Mr.  Picton.)  It  is  an  open  area,  suburban, 
is  it  not? — No,  it  is  certainly  not  suburban  ;  it  is  a  hill 
side.  There  is  a  sort  of  brook  running  along  it  as  shown 
in  the  map  I  have  handed  round ;  it  is  very  thickly 
populated  by  an  artizan  population,  by  no  means  a 
suburban  population. 

28.186.  (Mr.  Bright.)  This  is  the  railway  along  here, 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  P — Yes. 

28.187.  And  then  there  is  a  very  high  hill  ? — Yes. 

28.188.  (Mr.  Wlritlread.)  Roughly,  what  is  the  popu- 
lation of  the  blue  part  ? — Not  more  than  5,000  or  6,000, 
I  should  think.  The  sanitary  authority  asked  me  to 
make  this  visitation,  and  I  commenced  at  once.  They 
wished  to  provide  me  with  calf  lymph  to  do  this  special 
work ;  but  the  Guardians,  when  the  resolution  was 
brought  before  them,  declined  to  take  any  action  in 
regard  to  enforcing  the  laws,  and  stated  this  in  the 
public  papers  practically  before  I  commenced  this 
visitation ;  so  that  you  will  understand  that  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  any  compulsory  vaccination  in  this  visita- 
tion that  I  undertook.  And  also,  I  will  say,  the  Guar- 
dians requested  me  to  attend  at  a  special  station  which 
was  provided  on  a  given  day  ;  but  the  emergency  was 
thought  to  be  too  imperative  to  wait  for  the  day,  and  it 


was  thought  well  to  have  a  visitation  in  addition  to 
that.  The  figures  which  I  gave  in  my  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 28,180  represent  two  corresponding  periods  of  nine 
months  each  ;  perhaps  the  second  lot  should  be  taken 
first  as  they  are  the  more  distant  from  the  present  time. 
You  will  get  an  idea,  for  instance,  that  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  1892,  I  as  Public  Vaccinator  had  five 
primary  vaccinations  for  a  borough  of  over  80,000  popu- 
lation, and  the  total  vaccinations  during  that  quarter 
were  nine  ;  in  the  quarter  before  that,  nine  ;  and  in 
the  quarter  before  that,  13. 

28.189.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  includes  re-vac- 
cination ? — Yes  ;  and  that  is  for  the  whole  borough,  I 
wish  you  to  understand.  Last  year  we  had  small -pox 
hanging  about  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  number  of  vaccinations  was  slightly  influ- 
enced by  that  fact,  if  not  considerably  influenced,  that 
is  to  say  as  against  the  total  of  31  vaccinations  during 
the  previous  nine  months,  I  had  192  during  the  next  | 
nine  months.  Then  I  commenced  this  house-to-house 
visitation  in  that  small  area  of  the  borough. 

28.190.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Why  was  that  area  selected  ? — 
Because  that  was  chiefly  the  part  in  which  the  greater 
number  of  cases  had  really  occurred. 

28.191.  In  that  low  part  down  by  the  river  ? — Yes, 
all  the  way  along  in  that  particular  part  of  the  borough. 
During  that  visitation  I  visited  1,082  houses. 

28.192.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Out  of  how  many,  can 
you  tell  us  ? — All ;  that  is  every  house  I  came  to,  of  all 
classes,  in  that  particular  area. 

28.193.  You  left  out  none?— No,  I  left  out  none. 
I  should  say  with  regard  to  that,  that  it  was  a  personal 
visitation  of  every  house,  and  in  two  weeks  I  vaccinated 
a  considerable  number  of  people,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
figures.  In  the  first  week  there  were  primary  vaccina- 
tions 82,  and  in  the  second  week  83,  a  total  of  165 
primary  vaccinations  in  two  weeks,  in  this  small  area 
of  the  borough — perhaps  about  one-thirteentk  part  of 
the  borough — and  during  the  same  two  weeks  I  re-vac- 
cinated 257 ;  the  total  vaccinations  being  422  during 
that  fortnight,  very  many  more  vaccinations  than  for 
the  whole  borough  in  all  the  time  since  I  took 
the  office  over  three  years  ago.  As  showing  you 
the  state  of  the  vaccination  of  the  district  at  a 
glance,  as  it  were,  you  will  see  I  have  given  a 
table  of  the  ages  of  the  primary  vaccinations  I  then 
performed,  which  will  show  you  that  the  bulk  of  the 
children  that  I  vaccinated  were  from  .  one  year  or 
two  years  to  seven  years  of  age.  That  represents  130 
of  them  ;  130  out  of  165  were  from  one  to  seven  years 

of  age  and  eighteen  out  of  the  total  were  under  6  j 
months.  This  does  not,  of  course,  include  any  institu- '  ! 
tions  ;  they  were  all  small  houses  with  families.  And  this  5 
is  practically  the  mode  of  my  visitation,  it  was  entirely 
personal.  I  went  to  every  house  myself,  and  vaccinated 
in  every  instance  myself,  and  have  since  visited  every 
case  myself  to  inspect.  No  persuasive  power  whatever  ; 
was  exercised.  At  each  house  facilities  were  offered 
and  inquiries  in  nearly  all  cases  made  to  gain  informa- 
tion under  the  following  heads  :  (1.)  "Where  vaccination 
was  wished.  Under  these  circumstances  I  ascertained 
as  far  as  possible  the  various  reasons  for  having  delayed, 
or  previously  refused  vaccination.  (2.)  Where  it  was 
still  refused  I  ascertained  the  reasons  given  for  non- 
compliance even  now.  As  regards  the  reasons  given  for 
having  it  done  now  although  having  delayed  it  previously 
probably  the  greatest  factor  of  all  was  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic.  Then  come  the  cases  of  simple  neglect, 
many  cases  where  older  children  in  the  houses  were 
vaccinated  and  the  younger  children  were  not,  though 
nothing  was  believed  or  alleged  against  vaccination. 
Then  there  are  cases  of  previously  pronounced  anti- 
vaccination,  these  were  really  numerous,  who  now 
submitted  under  the  influence  of  the  epidemic.  A 
great  many  gave  as  their  reason  for  having  it  done 
now  the  convenience  of  having  it  done  at  home  and  the 
confidence  secured  by  the  guarantee  that  the  sanitary  j 
authorities  were  supplying  the  calf  lymph.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  very  frequent  remark  upon  the  part  of 
the  people.  Then,  another  reason  was  the  presence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  unvaccinated  children  who  had 
survived  an  attack  recently,  but  who  were  very  badly 
disfigured ;  this  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence. 

28,194.  (Chairman.)  Survived  an  attack  of  what  ?— 
Of  small-pox,  recently,  but  who  were  very  badly  dis- 
figured, and  this  seemed  to  have  a  great  influence 
among  the  mothers  in  having  their  children  vaccinated. 
Then  another  reason  also  was  cases  where  an  un- 
vaccinated child  or  children  had  suffered,  and  others 
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in  the  same  family  had  oscapsJ ;  these  seemed  to  be 
the  various  reasons  given. 

28  195.  Were  those  others  that  escaped  children  that 
had  been  vaccinated  ?— Yes  ;  who  had  been  vaccinated. 
Then  there  were  cases  of  families  where  skin  disease 
was  alleged  to  have  been  induced  by  vaccination  and 
followed  by  death.  I  came  across  several  of  these 
cases  followed  by  death,  which  was  attributed  to 
vaccination  in  previous  years. 

28  196.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  that  family  itself  ? 
 Yes.  I  have  two  cases  specially  that  I  wish  to  men- 
tion, where  precisely  similar  diseases  exist  in  children 
since  born  in  these  families,  and  who  had  not  been 
vaccinated  at  all.  It  is  the  occurrence  of  this  disease 
since  that  has  led  these  mothers  to  think  that  possibly 
their  alleged  reason  given  previously,  that  it  was 
vaccination  which  had  caused  a  similar  disease  in  the 
children,  was  wrong,  and  has  led  them  since  to  wish 
their  other  children  to  be  vaccinated.  I  have  two  cases 
that  I  might  give  the  addresses  of,  where  this  has  oc- 
curred in  families.  In  one  case  a  child  died  at  five  years 
of  a"c  several  years  ago  who  was  said  never  to  have 
been  well  after  vaccination,  which  was  performed  when 
it  was  about  six  months  old.  The  mother  described  to 
me  the  state  the  child  was  in,  and  in  that  house  I 
found  two  children  at  the  present  time  either  just 
recovering — one  was  just  recovering  and  the  other  in 
a  more  acuT.e  stage — in  precisely  the  same  condition  as 
the  mother  described  the  first  child  to  have  been  in,  and 
these  children  of  the  same  family  had  not  been  vacci- 
nated. 

28.197.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Eczema,  was  it  ? 
— Yes.  But  in  another  case,  which  is  much  more 
recent,  the  skin  disease  only  occurred  during  the  last 
fortnight.  In  this  case  the  mother  had  buried,  as  her 
expression  is,  as  she  alleged  owing  to  vaccination,  a 
child  at  the  age  of  one  year  and  ten  months,  and  that 
case  has  been  used,  she  said,  as  an  argument,  and  had 
induced  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  not.  to  have  their  chil- 
dren vaccinated.  At  the  present  moment  another  child 
of  hers  is  shockingly  disfigured  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  child  who  died  ;  this  latter  child  was  un- 
vaccinated  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  her  own  state- 
ment to  me  was  that  the  only  difference  seemed  to  be 
that  the  unvaccinated  child  seemed  worse  than  the 
other  who  had  been  vaccinated  ;  but  from  her  own 
description,  and  that  of  people  whom  I  saw  and  spoke 
to  about  it,  I  gather  that  it  was  evidently  precisely  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  child  who  had  been  vaccinated. 

28.198.  All  through  eczema? — Yes;  and  she  was 
anxious  to  have  this  particular  child  vaccinated  now, 
but  I  declined,  as  I  could  scarcely  find  a  place  that 
was  free  from  eruption. 

28.199.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Did  you  vaccinate  it?— I  did 
not.  1  could  put  in  the  addresses  of  these  two  cases  if 
you  like.  There  were  other  reasons  assigned  also 
where  vaccination  was  still  declined  among  these 
people. 

28.200.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  many  cases 
did  you  have  of  refusal,  in  how  many  houses  ? — I  have 
not  made  a  special  note  of  the  figures,  because,  as  I 
was  going  to  state,  many  people  said  they  would  have 
them  done  by  their  own  doctors,  but  not  very  many 
cases  refused,  because  I  did  not  leave  very  many  unvac- 
cinated. I  should  say  I  must  have  vaccinated  80  out 
of  every  100  of  the  unvaccinated  children,  if  not  more. 

28.201.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  how 
many  people  you  saw  of  those  enumerated  in  that 
census  ? — I  have  an  exact  account  of  the  houses  and  the 
number  of  every  house,  and  the  number  of  children  I 
vaccinated  in  each  case. 

28.202.  Have  you  the  whole  number  of  the  people 
you  saw? — No,  only  the  houses.  I  have  a  note  marked 
in  my  book  opposite,  each  house  where  there  was  any- 
one left  unvaccinated.  I  have  kept  a  very  complete 
register  of  that. 

28.203.  {Mr.  Wliiibreatl.)  But  the  number  you  have 
given  here  as  the  number  you  have  vaccinated  would 
not  at  all  represent  the  number  of  children  in 
those  houses  ? — JNo  ;  a  great  many  were  vaccinated,  of 

1  course,  in  previous  years  ;  these  would  bs  families 

j  where,  perhaps,  I  vaccinated  two  children  out  ot  five, 

i  where  vnrec  were  previously  vaccinated  ana  two  not, 

I  or  one  out  oi  three  wnere  two  were  previously  vacci- 

i  nated  and  one  not. 

"28,204.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  At   present  you  say 
i  80  per  cent,  were  vaccinated  ? — Or  will  be  vaccinated  ; 
there  must  be  quite  that  number, 
o  79800. 


28.205.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  how  many  of  the  total 
number  of  children  were  unvaccinated?  —  !  have  no 
exact  record  of  the  total  number  of  children  living  in 
the  district.  I  have  simply  marked  in  my  register  the 
number  I  vaccinated  and  the  number  I  left  unvacci- 
nated. I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  the  number  I  left 
unvaccinated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  bulk  of 
those  cases,  a  great  many  of  them,  except  the  few  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  now,  said  they  would  have  them  done 
by  their  private  medical  attendants,  which,  of  course, 
was  quite  a  proper  thing  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  And 
the  medical  men  in  that  particular  district  were  doing 
a  great  many  at  the  same  time. 

28.206.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  many  absoluto 
refusals  to  allow  children  to  be  vaccinated  under  any 
circumstances  did  you  meet  with  in  these  1,082  houses  ? 
— I  have  not  the  exact  number  of  absolute  refusals,  but 
there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  numbers  who 
actually  refused  and  those  who  complied. 

28.207.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Is  422  the  total  number  of 
vaccinations  you  did  F — Yes,  in  the  fortnight. 

28,203.  Are  you  going  to  give  us  the  total  number  of 
vaccinations  you  did  in  the  course  of  this  visitation  r — 
That  is  it— 422. 

28.209.  And  thab  includes  257  re-vaccinations  ? — 
Yes. 

28.210.  So  that  there  are  165  primary  vaccinations  ? 
—Yes. 

28.211.  And  as  you  tell  us  that  you  vaccinated  80 
per  cent,  of  those  you  found  uiivacojnated,  if  we  add 
20  per  cent,  to  those  figures  should  we  get  the  number 
unvaccinated  ? — I  should  say  you  would.  I  should  say 
there  is  not  2(J  per  cent,  of  the  children  left  now  in  that 
particular  area  unvaccinated. 

28.212.  Was  not  it  a  fairly  well  vaccinated  area 
previously  from  those  figures  ? — I  should  say  that  an 
area  with  children  that  had  not  been  vaccinated  up  to 
the  number  stated  was  not  a  well  vaccinated  district. 

28.213.  You  would  hardly  say  the  vaccination  was 
nil,  would  you  ? — In  saying  the  vaccination  was  nil,  I 
meant  that  there  was  practically  no  vaccination  going 
on  when  the  epidemic  broke  out.  I  stated  that  I  only 
vaccinated  live  in  one  quarter  in  the  whole  borough  ;  I 
did  not  mean  that  no  one  at  all  had  been  vaccinated. 

28.214.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  many  children  of 
a  greater  age  than  a  year  were  there  who  had  been 
vaccinated  in  previous  years? — I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  saying  vaccination  was  nil  in  the  borough,  I 
meant  that  at  that  particular  time,  these  nine  months 
specially  alluded  to  the  Public  Vaccinator  was  prac- 
tically doing  nothing  In  that  sense  it  was  nil, 
not  that  the  borough  was  so  entirely  unvaccinated  a-i 
that  would  imply,  but  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
for  the  past  year  or  two  especially,  it  had  been  very 
deficient  indeed  ;  that  is,  there  was  none  going  on. 
Where  the  offer  of  vaccination  was  declined,  the  reasons 
given  were  somewhat  such  as  I  shall  now  give :  (1) 
That  people  had  seen  statements  or  heard  of  state- 
ments being  made  of  a  very  serious  nature  in  the 
public  press  against  vaccination ;  that  seemed  to 
influence  a  number  of  people  because  my  visitation 
was  for  re-vaccination  as  well  as  vaccination.  Then 
(2)  a  great  many  referred  to  what  might  be  called  hear- 
say gossip  about  cases  with  serious  results,  but,  when 
I  asked,  could  not  really  give  any  particulars  about 
any  one  case.  Again,  (3)  there  was  a  belief  that  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Acts  could  not  think 
much  of  them  or  they  would  enforce  them.  That  was 
stated  a  good  many  times  by  fathers  of  families;  that 
is  to  say,  that  those  who  had  to  do  with  vaccination  could 
not  think  much  of  it,  or  else  they  would  really  enforce 
it  better.  Then  (4)  there  was  a  great  amount  of 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  vaccination  in  general 
among  the  people  ;  some  hardly  even  seemed  to  know 
that  the  object,  or  the  supposed  object  if  you  like  tc 
put  it  so,  was  to  mitigate  the  influence  of  small-pox. 
Then  (5)  a  notion  existed  among  the  people  that  the 
rich  could  obtain  vaccination  with  purer  lymph,  being 
able  to  pay  for  it,  but  that  the  poor  must  take  really 
what  is  given  to  them,  or  have  none.  There  were  also 
a  number  of  frivolous  objections,  which  I  need  hardly 
take  up  the  time  of  this  Commission  with.  I  was  able 
to  make  some  observations  of  the  general  health  of  the 
children  vaccinated  and  of  those  not  vaccinated  when 
found  in  the  same  family  side  by  side;  and  among 
those  observations  were  those  two  families  I  referred  to 
just  now  ;  I  found  many  delicate  and  sickly  children, 
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Mr.  A .  and  a  considerable  amount  of  skin  disease  among  the  un- 
Drury,  M.B.    vaccinated  young  children.   One  of  the  marked  features 

  really  of  the  recent  epidemic  in  Halifax  is  the  increased 

3  May  1893.     popularity  of  re-vaccination,   as  shown,  perhaps,  in 

 those  figures  again.    Hundreds  of  families  hare  been 

entirely  re-vaccinated  in  the  borough.  The  timidity 
they  feel  as  to  the  operation  seems  to  have  vanished,  and 
the  general  remark  is  that,  if  they  had  known  that  was 
all,  they  would  not  have  delayed  so  long.  All  classes 
are  being  re-vaccinated,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
anti-vaccinators  among  them — many  who  had  given 
great  trouble  previously  to  the  Vaccination  Officer.  I 
have  here  a  letter  of  which  I  do  not  intend  to  read 
more  than  just  a  sentence  or  so,  but  it  refers  to  a  recent 
outbreak  of  small-pox  at  the  barracks  at  Halifax.  The 
letter  was  referred  to  by  many  people  during  my  house- 
to-house  visitation,  as  being  a  strong  argument  against 
either  vaccination  or  re-vaccination. 

28.215.  {Chairman)  Where  is  the  letter  printed  ? — 
In  the  "  Halifax  Evening  Courier " ;  it  is  from  a 
gentleman  whom  I  should  consider  one  of  the  leading 
anti-vaccinators  by  the  number  and  the  length  of  his 
communications  to  the  public  press  in  the  town. 

28.216.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Does  it  give  his  name  ? — 
Yes,  "  S.  Knowles." 

28.217.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
before  you  read  that  letter,  whether  all  you  have  done 
in  the  way  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  was 
without  one  bit  of  compulsion,  and  entirely  by  your 
own  persuasion  while  visiting  from  house  to  house  ? — 
Not  even  really  by  my  own  persuasion  in  a  sense ;  that 
is,  I  did  not  need  to  use  any  persuasion.  After  the 
Guardians  had  passed  the  resolution  I  have  mentioned 
about  not  enforcing  the  Acts,  I  felt  that  some  of 
these  people  might  think,  when  they  saw  me  on 
their  steps,  that  as  I  was  there,  if  they  did  not 
have  the  children  vaccinated  they  would  be  fined, 
and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  remind  them  in  any  case 
where  I  thought  such  an  idea  would  prevail,  that 
they  were  not  being  compelled,  and  I  did  so  in  many 
instances.  Tou  will  see  my  object  in  referring  to  this 
letter  just  now  ;  it  was  the  reason  given  in  it  for  non- 
revaccination,  and  also  for  non-primary  vaccination. 
I  shall  only  read  the  first  sentence  of  it ;  it  is  headed, 
"Small-pox  cases  in  the  barracks"  (that  is  rather 
important,  really)  "  Sir,  I  shall  be  oblig  -d  if  you  will 
"  publish  the  following  letter  :  That  we  should  have 
"  small-pox  cases  amongst  soldiers  may  surprise  some 
"  people,  seeing  that  they  are  protected,  not  only  by 
"  vaccination,  but  also  by  being  re-\ aeeinated„  which 
' '  is  said  to  be  more  effectual  in  preventing  the  disease 
"  than  a  single  operation,  unless  smalJ-pox  is  in  the 
"  body  at  the  time  when  they  are  vaccinated,  and  then 
"  it  has  no  power  to  kill  the  disease  or  prevent  it  from 
"  breaking  out."  I  have  read  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  poimi  I  wish  to  get  at.  This  letter  wns  in  the  paper 
some  days  after  the  outbreak,  and  I  pointed  the  letter 
out  to  the  surgeon  at  the  barracks,  knowing,  as  I  did, 
the  exact  state  of  affairs  :  here  I  will  give  you  the 
explanation  given  in  the  same  paper  of  the  outbreak  ; 
but  the  explanation  seems  to  have  escaped  the  eyes 
of  a  great  many,  while  the  letter  itself  has  been 
very  much  used  by  the  people.  This  explanation 
was  given  to  a  representative  of  the  paper,  "  Some 
"  erroneous  reports  have  been  circulated  with  re- 
"  gard  to  small-pox  at  Halifax  Barracks.  Surgeon 
"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hodgson  Wright,  informs  us  " 
(that  is  the  "Courier")  "that  the  regulation  as  to 
"  vaccination  of  troops  is  that  the  linesmen  shall  be 
"  re-vaccinated  on  recruiting,  but  the  militia  not. 
"  Hpon  the  recent  outbreak  there  were  five  militiamen 
"  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  and  within  three  days  they 
"  had  all  got  the  small-pox"  (all  the  five  militiamen). 
"  These  had  not  been  re-vaccinated.  In  the  same 
"  room  were  several  linesmen,  and  these  did  not  take 
"  the  disease.  Since  the  outbreak  every  militiaman, 
"  numbering  120  or  130,  has  been  re-vaccinated,  and 
"  the  disease  has  not  spread."  The  linesmen  who  had 
been  re-vaccinated'  and  were  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  of  infection,  all  escaped.  Yon  will  see,  therefore, 
that  the  object  of  that  letter  was  entirely  refuted  and 
answered  in  this  explanation  from  the  surgeon ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  bear  strong  testimony  on 
the  power  of  re-vaccination  to  protect.  I  have  here  a 
few  general  observations,  but  it  is  entirely  at  your  own 
wish  whether  you  like  me  to  go  on. 

28.218.  (Chairman.)  Do  they  contain  matters  of  fact  ? 
— Yes,  facts  brought  out  by  my  contact  with  these 
people.    I  observed  a  great  toning  down  among  the 


people,  very  little  hostility  being  shown  even  among 
those  who  objected,  whereas,  not  many  years  ago — a 
year  or  two  ago — -I  think  I  might  have  run  a  great  risk 
probably  of  being  bodily  hurt  in  this  same  district. 
Many  were  being  vaccinated  in  the  same  district  by 
other  doctors,  and  many  determined  never  to  delay  again. 
I  found  also  a  large  number  of  the  people  who  really 
believed  that  vaccination  improves  the  health  of  their 
children  and  will  help  on  a  backward  child.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  public  ought  really  to  be  a  little  better 
informed  about  vaccination  as  a  set-off  to  the  freely 
circulated  statements  made  by  those  who  oppose  it,  the 
letter  referred  to  above  being  only  one  of  very  many 
letters  of  the  kind  which  appear  in  oar  local  press. 
It  would  seem  not  unreasonable  that  the  people  who 
are  actually  compelled  according  to  law  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated  should  have  reliable  information 
from  some  source  or  other  on  the  subject.  Then  again, 
the  Local  Government  Board  seem  to  take  a  peculiar 
stand  with  regard  to  re-vaccination,  which  doubtless 
weakens  the  cause.  It  recommends  the  general  practice 
of  revaccination,  but  practically  does  nothing  to  promote 
it;  and  the  existing  arrangements,  such  as  they  are, 
really  tend  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out. 

28.219.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  do  they  tend 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  out  ?  —  Re-vaccination 
among,  say,  people  in  the  borough  I  come  from,  on  a 
given  afternoon  at  a  given  time  would  practically 
involve  people  having  to,  as  they  say,  "break  time," 
and  run  the  risk  even  of  losing  employment  by  doing  so, 
on  two  afternoons  in  two  weeks.  That  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  Local  Government  Board's  regula- 
tions tend  to  prevent  re-vaccination.  And  then  the 
distances  and  so  on  of  the  station  are  another  obstacle. 
And  that  the  public  will  accept  vaccination  readily 
with  calf  lymph,  even  where  anti-vaccinators  predomi- 
nate is  proved,  I  think,  by  the  figures  I  have  given 
already.  The  use  of  humanised  lymph  has  been  prac- 
tically abandoned,  I  believe,  in  some  other  countries. 
The  existing  arrangements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  getting  lymph  seem  to  be  most  defective  ; 
almost  microscopic  quantities  are  sent  when  asked  for, 
and  this  very  often  fails. 

28.220.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  supply  of 
every  kind  of  lymph  is  defective,  or  only  of  calf  lymph? 
—More  especially  calf  lymph. 

28.221.  (Mr.  Meadows  While.)  The  Local  Government 
Board  in  many  cases  rely  upon  the  Public  \  auciuator 
of  the  district  finding  lymph  from  arm  to  arm? — Yon 
can  get  an  idea  whither  I  could  as  .Public  "Vaccinator 
have  done  arm-to-arm  vaccination  in  Halifax  .  during 
the  months  or  October  and  November  1891,  when  I  had 
two  children  to  vaccinate,  and  from  whom  to  get  a 
supply  for  further  use. 

28.222.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Where  did  you 
get  the  calf  lymph  from  when  you  carried  out  these 
422  vaccinations  P — From  Br.  Hime,  of  Bradford. 

26.223.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  jou  find  that  better  than 
the  calf  lymph  that  you  get  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  F — I  was  going  to  say  infinitely  better. 

28.224.  Were  you  refused  a  supply  of  calf  lymph 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  p—  No,  I  was  not. 

28.225.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
supplies  ? — I  have  not  applied  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances for  it.  The  lymph  I  am  using  now  was 
practically  put  into  my  hands  by  the  corporation  ;  the 
expense  of  it  is  defrayed  by  the  sanitary  committee  of 
the  borough. 

28.226.  Would  you  state  in  what  way  you  consider 
Dr.  Hime's  lymph  preferable  to  that  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? 

(Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  say  it  is  infinitely 
better ;  that  is  a  strong  word  ? 

(Witness.)  I  should  say  that  in  the  cases  I  have 
done  myself  it  is  practically  almost  cent,  per  cent, 
successlul ;  perhaps  in  those  422  cases  I  may  have  had 
three  or  lour  that  I  had  to  count  as  unsuccessful,  and 
I  believe  two  of  those  were  third  vaccinations,  and 
therefore  one  would,  perhaps,  not  count  even  those  as 
unsuccessful. 

28.227.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  mean  by  being  better, 
more  efficient,  merely,  perhaps  ? — More  efficient,  and 
certainly,  whether  better  or  not,  I  made  no  observa- 
tions of  what  might  be  called  bad  cases,  and  I 
have  seen  every  case  I  vaccinated.  There  are  a  few 
swollen  arms,  and  you  may  imagine  that  in  children 
from  two  years  to  seven  running  about  in  the  gutter, 
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and  so  on,  vaccination  during  that  fortnight  was  under 
very  trying  circumstances,  with  a  'risk  pi  getting  dirt 
into  their  arras,  and  running  and  bumping  about  very 
different  from  the  usual  primary  vaccination  or  a 
child  about  three  or  four  months  old,  which  is  never, 
practically,  oat  of  its  mother's  arms  or  sight. 

28.228.  Have  you  had  many  failures  with  the 
Government  lymph? — I  have  not  taken  any  figures,  I 
have  bad  so  little  experience.  When  I  was  on  my  holiday 
over  12  months  ago,  I  got  a  supply  for  my  substitute, 
and  I  think  he  had  not  one  successful  case. 

28.229.  Out  of  how  many  ? — About  a  dozen. 

28.230.  They  all  failed  ?— They  all  failed. 

28.231.  But  nothing  worse  than  failure? — Wo. 

28.232.  (Dr.  Brisiotve.)  Was  your  substitute  trust- 
worthy ? — He  was  appointed  by  the  Guardians,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  him.  The  word  is  "  substitute," 
but  he  is  a  deputy  Public  Vaccinator.  It  is  au 
appointment  in  the  sense  that  it  has  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

28.233.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  You  used  tbe  ex- 
pression "  infinitely  better,"  but  I  think  I  caught  you 
a  minute  or  two  afterwards  using  the  expression  that 
you  yourself  had  not  had  much  experience  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  lymph  ? — Perhaps  the  word 
itself  is  extravagant  to  use  in  any  regard. 

28.234.  I  am  not  pressing  the  expression ;  it  was 
only  in  connexion  with  your  saying  that  you  had  not 
had  much  experience  yourself  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  lymph  ? — I  have  myself  had  lymph  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  has  failed. 

28.235.  (Mr.  Bright.)  More  than  once  ?  — Several 
times. 

28.236.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  should  suppose  you 
could  get  your  lymph  from  Dr.  Hime,  of  Bradford, 
very  fresh  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  I  saw  the  calf  myself. 

28.237.  You  took  it  almost  straight  from  the  calf?— 
Yes,  practically  straight.    I  got  a  daily  supply. 

28.238.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  what  form  did 
you  have  it  ? — In  the  form  of  conserve. 

28.239.  (Mr.  Bright)  Did  you  find  in  using  that 
lymph  that  the  effect  was  more  powerful  than  in  using 
arm-to-arm  vaccine  lymph,  that  the  cases  were  more 
severe  ? — I  found  that  if  I  made  a  very  large  area  they 
seemed  to  be  more  severe,  but  I  found  that  out  rather 
early  in  my  use  of  the  lymph,  and  made  smaller 
insertions  with  the  result  that  it  was  considerably  less 
severe. 

28.240.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  smaller  areas  ? — I  made  a  smaller  raw  surface  than 
I  did  at  first. 

28.241.  For  the  production  of  a  vesicle  ? — Yes. 

28.242.  Did  you  use  the  scarifier  ? — No,  I  use  an 
ordinary  lancet,  the  fiat  lancet. 

28.243.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  the  small 

area  offers  the  same  protection  as  a  large  one  ?  Yes, 

if  you  make  three  or  four  of  them. 

28.244.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  aggregate  area 
might  be  the  same  ? — Yes. 

28.245.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  think  that  three  or  four 
small  areas  would  produce  less  inflammation  than  one 
large  area  ?— Yes,  I  do  think  so.  I  think  that  where 
the  area  is  larger  there  is  more  liability  for  the  scab  to 
"break  off,"  as  the  expression  is,  it  is  more  liable  to 
get  irritated  and  break  off. 

28.246.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  How  many  times 
have  you  had  lymph  from  the  Local  Government 
Board?— I  could  not  say  exactly;  I  could  ascertain 
quite  easily. 

28.247.  Do  you  mean  that  lymph  that  you  had  once 
from  them  failed  in  several  cases,  or  that  you  several 

times  had  lymph  which  has  failed  in.  cases  ?  I  have 

several  times  had  lymph  that  has  failed  in  cases. 

28.248.  You  cannot  say  how  many  times  P  No.  I 

could  not.  I  may  safely  and  fairly  say  not  many  times, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  pointed  out! 
public  vaccination  has  been  at  such  a  standstill  until 
this  epidemic  that  there  has  really  been  no  call  for  it. 

28.249.  But  you  said  you  had  had  it  several  times, 
and  now  you  said  not  many  times  ? — By  several  I 
should  say  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  times. 

28.250.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  When  were  you  ap- 
pointed Public  Vaccinator  ?— Four  years  ago. 


28.251.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  How  far  back  does  Mr-  A- 
your  dissatisfaction  with  the  Local  Government  Board  Drury,  M.B. 

lymph  date  ?— Practically  it   extends  over  the  whole  „,  

period.  3  May  1893. 

28.252.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  observa- 
tion to  make  P — It  seems  to  me  that  the  provinces 
stand  at  a  very  unfair  disadvantage,  in  a  very  unfair 
position  with  regard  to  calf  lymph.  I  understand  that 
it  can  be  got  in  the  metropolis  almost  without  limit  by 
all  who  ask  for  it,  and  I  suppose  actually  the  cost  of 
that  is  shared  by  the  provinces,  and  yet  in  the  provinces 
we  get  it  in  very  limited  and  scanty  quantities.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  approve  of  the  method  or  they  would  not  use  it 
at  all. 

28.253.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Have  you  ever  been  refused 
when  you  have  applied  for  it  ? — No,  not  refused  ;  but 
it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  especially  in  a  district 
like  this,  where  the  people  are  so  touchy  about  vaccina- 
tion. If  you  vaccinate  them  and  it  is  unsuccessful, 
you  do  not  often  get  them  back  again. 

28.254.  But  you  complain  that  the  provinces  are 
badly  served  in  comparison  with  London.  I  was 
asking  for  a  proof  of  that  P — I.  think  in  the  provinces 
we  are  not  supposed  to  ask  for  it  except  when  we  have 
no  humanised  lymph,  and  we  only  get  enough  to 
vaccinate  one  child ;  that  is  really  what  I  meant.  I 
believe  the  arrangements  as  they  exist  are  based  on 
that  plan. 

28.255.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  so,  you  are 
assuming  that? — It  is  so  stated  in  ^the  Instructions  to 
Public  Vaccinators.  They  have  a  stock  to  commence 
with,  of  course. 

28.256.  Do  not  they  give  the  same  rules  to  Londoners  ? 
— I  may  be  misinformed,  but  I  have  an  impression 
that  you  could  get  it  by  applying  for  it  in  London. 

28.257.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  had  this  experience, 
that  when  you  have  sent  for  a  considerable  quantity 
you  have  had  a  reply  that  you  are  asking  for  too  much, 
and  that  they  can  only  send  you  a  small  quantity? — I 
have  never  really  specified  the  quantity  required,  but  I 
have  said  that  I  was  expecting  a  number  of  vaccina- 
tions, and  I  have  had  lymph  sent  dow'n  in  too  small 
quantities  for  the  number  I  had  to  vaccinate.  This 
would  be  a  couple  of  years  ago,  at  any  rate,  because 
for  the  12  months  or  so  I  have  been  using  Dr.  Hime's 
lymph,  and  have  not  applied  for  any  other  lymph. 

28.258.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  anything 
further  to  state  ? — The  existing  arrangements  for 
public  vaccination  seem  very  inconvenient  to  the 
working  classes  for  whom  they  seem  really  to  exist. 
It  is  difficult  for  women  who  work  in  a  mill  to  spare 
an  afternoon  in  two  weeks,  and  it  is  often  impossible 
to  get  anyone  else  to  go.  The  station  should  be  open 
more  frequently  in  populous  districts,  and  in  the 
evening  as  well  as  during  the  day.  It  seems  a  very 
important  matter  in  large  towns  that  they  should  have 
something  of  that  kind.  It  is  given  as  an  excuse  by 
mothers  that  the  distances  are  so  great  and  that  the 
breaking  of  their  work  is  so  awkward,  and  such  a  loss 
to  them.  The  present  system  seems  very  uniform,  but 
the  convenience  of  the  people  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  studied  in  it. 

28.259.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Would  it,  do  you  think, 
facilitate  vaccination  and  increase  its  being  carried  out 
if  the  family  practitioner  could  vaccinate  at  the 
patient's  home  and  be  paid  for  it? — I  believe  it  would. 

28.260.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan  ? — I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would.  All  I  have 
stated  is  practically  based  on  the  little  talks  I  have 
had  wibl.i  the  people  in  these  houses,  and  I  have  heard 
it  frequently  stated  that  their  own  doctors  did  not 
seem  to  believe  in  it,  and  so  on,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
medical  profession,  taken  all  round,  seem  to  have  lost 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  vaccination,  whether  it 
is  because  only  one  man  in  each  place  practically  gets 
anything  for  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  seem  so. 
There  is  something  in  that.  Whether  they  speak 
against  it  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  impute 
such  a  thing,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  say  much  for  it. 

28.261.  Would  not  the  convenience  of  the  poor  be 
very  much  consulted  if  they  could  have  it  done  at  their 
own  houses  by  their  own  medical  practitioners  ? — 
Without  a  doubt.  1  think  the  bringing  up  of  children 
on  winter  days  to  my  own  station,  dragging  them  up 
to  the  station  (the  few  I  have  had)  from  great  distances 
from  the  hill-sides  and  hill-tops  is  a  plan  thac  hinders 
it  in  our  particular  district  at  any  rate. 
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Mr.  A,  28,262.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Even  if  it  is  done 

Drury,  M.B.  by  t^e  pUDlic  Vaccinator,  you  would  urge  that  the 

m    "  Public  Vaccinator  should  do  it  at  the  children's  own 

3  May  1893.  houses  p__j  think  that  would  be  a  decided  improvement. 

28.263.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  With  regard  to  re-vaccina- 
tion, if  private  practitioners  had  a  motive  for  recom- 
mending it,  and  it  could  be  done  conveniently  at 
people's  homes,  would  it  not  obtain  more  largely  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  this  Commission,  I  think,  if  the  approximate 
figures  of  re-vaccinations  in  the  borough  of  Halifax  by 
all  the  medical  men  could  be  ascertained ;  because  I 
can  assure  you  they  are  surprising  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months. 

28.264.  During  this  recent  epidemic,  or  threatened 
epidemic  at  any  rate,  have  private  practitioners  been 
paid  for  re-vaccinations  ? — Yes,  largely  ;  privately,  of 
course,  individually  by  the  patients. 

28.265.  But  have  they  been  paid  from  any  public 
f  ands  ?— Except  myself,  I  believe,  none  ;  but  I  believe 
that  hundreds  of  the  working  classes  have  been  vac- 
cinated by  private  practitioners,  into  thousands  one 
might  safely  say.  Since  Dr.  Ooupland's  visit,  I  may 
say  vaccination  has  become  almost  universal  within  the 
last  two  months ;  it  will  be  fully  two  months  since 
Dr.  Ccupland  was  with  us. 

28.266.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  observed 
any  effect  of  the  increased  vaccination  upon  the  spread 
of  the  epidemic  ? — I  am  very  glad  you  have  reminded 
me  of  that ;  I  have  a  note  that  I  had  forgotten  to  the 
effect  that  confidence  in  vaccination  is  greatly  restored, 
and  many  who  waited  timidly  to  see  the  effects  upon 
others  are  now  seeking  vaccination  ;  that  practically 
there  are  no  complaints  about  vaccination  ;  and  (this 
is  the  point)  that  in  many  houses  where  vaccination 
was  refused  small-pox  has  since  broken  out.  There 
are  a  number  of  houses  where  some  were  vaccinated 
and  others  not  vaccinated  (recently,  I  mean  during  my 
little  visitation)  in  which  small-pox  has  broken  out 
within  the  last  fortnight,  but  in  no  case  has  a  recently 
vaccinated  person  been  attacked ;  in  each  case  those 
who  declined  vaccination  were  attacked. 

28.267.  And  houses  where  all  the  inmates  were 
vaccinated  have  escaped  :  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  in  that 
particular  area  within  the  last  week  or  two. 

'  28,268.  (Dr.  Collins)  Do  you  mean  that  no  vaccinated 
persons  have  been  taking  small-pox  ? — None  who  have 
been  recently  re-vaccinated. 

28.269.  What  do  you  mean  by  recently  re-vaccinated  P 
— I  mean  during  this  visitation. 

28.270.  You  mentioned  thatunvaccinated  persons  had 
taken  small-pox  and  that  persons  recently  re-vaccinated 
had  not  taken  it.  Have  you  come  across  cases  where 
recently  vaccinated  persons  have  taken  small-pox? — 
I  have  no  actual  figures  with  regard  to  small-pox.  I 
simply  marked  in  my  register  the  houses  where  small- 
pox is.  I  have  no  table  of  their  ages.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  cases  of  actual  small-pox. 

28.271.  But  you  mentioned  unvaccinated  cases  that 
had  taken  small-pox.  Has  it  not  come  within  your 
experience  that  any  vaccinated  cases  have  taken  small- 
pox ? — Yes,  in  some  of  the  houses. 

28.272.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  you  were  speaking 
of  those  whom  you  recently  vaccinated? — Yes,  those  I 
have  visited  myself  my  evidence  refers  entirely,  all 
I  have  said  practically  refers  to  the  visitation  I 
made  there  during  two  weeks.  Since  I  was  here  ]ast 
week  I  have  heard  that  small-pox  has  broken  out  in 
several  of  the  houses  where  I  called,  but  in  no  instances 
has  it  affected  anyone  who  was  protected  during  that 
time,  it  has  broken  out  in  houses  and  among  people 
who  declined,  one  or  two  who  told  me  personally  they 
would  not  be  vaccinated. 

28.273.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  visited  the  houses 
again  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  that  information  ? — 
Yes,  I  visited  three  houses ;  there  are  more  than  three 
houses,  but  I  visited  three. 

28.274.  Can  you  give  us  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
three  houses  that  you  visited? — The  patients  are 
removed  to  the  hospital.  I  took  no  facts  down  about 
the  relative  ages  or  the  number  of  marks  ;  the  patients 
by  the  time  I  got  there  would  be  removed  to  the 
hospital. 

28.275  (Mr.  Bright.)  But  you  have  kept  under  your 
eye  the  people  you  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated? — 
Yes,  that  has  been  my  particular  object. 


28.276.  Can  you  say  that  among  all  those  whom  you 
vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  none  have  taken  the 
small-pox  in  this  epidemic  ? — Certainly. 

28.277.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  visited  all  the  houses 
again  to  see  ? — I  have  visited  up  to  yesterday  morning,  j 
and   I   get  a  report   every  day  from   the  sanitary 
committee,  a  written  list  of  every  case  of  small-pox  in 
the  borough. 

28.278.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  understand  that 
the  small-pox  has  broken  out  only  in  those  houses  in 
which  they  refused  to  be  vaccinated,  and  in  which  you 
did  not  carry  out  any  vaccination  ? — No.  I  may  have 
vaccinated  one  or  two  in  a  house  where  it  has  attacked 
one  particular  member  who  has  not  been  vaccinated. 

28.279.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Has  it  broken  out  in 
any  house  where  all  the  members  were  vaccinated  by 
yourself  ? — None. 

28.280.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can   you  tell  us    how  many  ' 
small-pox  cases  there  have  been  within  the  area  you 
visited  since  the  epidemic  began  ? — No,  I  could  not 
give  the  figures. 

28.281.  Can  you  not  give  it  approximately  ?— I  do 
not  like  to  trust  myself  to  approximate  figures.  You 
see  I  do  not  keep  the  small -pox  figures  at  all,  I  wish 
I  had  brought  my  little  register,  because  I  have 
opposite  the  number  of  every  house  I  visited  a  sort 
of  symbolic  note  of  the  number  I  vaccinated  in  the 
house,  and  so  on,  and  whether  small-pox  was  present 
or  had  recently  been. 

28,282..  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Could  you  make  a 
statement  out  of  those  notes  which  you  could  send  up 
for  the  Commission  ? — With  pleasure.  I  should  be 
glad  to  do  anything  I  could. 

28.283.  Then,  if  you  could  make  a  summary  or 
statement  from  those  notes  of  yours  as  to  the  matters 
to  which  they  refer,  will  you  do  so? — I  should  like  to 
visit  this  district  again  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the 
people  again  who  refused  in  the  first  instance  ;  because, 
since  I  returned  from  here  last  week,  I  have  had  40 
or  more  vaccinations  come  to  me  from  that  district 
on  the  strength  of  the  success  amongst  their  neighbours 
and  who  were  afraid  previously. 

28.284.  Could  you  not  make  out  a  statement  from 
your  notes  after  a  further  visit  if  you  made  it,  and 
send  it  to  the  Chairman? — I  should  be  glad  to  do 
anything  I  could  to  help.  I  think  that  as  small-pox 
is  still  in  these  houses  in  that  district  and  as  in  some 
of  the  streets  I  have  vaccinated  in  every  house,  terrace, 
or  row,  perhaps  in  a  month  or  two  the  figures  would 
be  of  more  interest  than  to-day  even ;  and  I  will  take 
them  as  accurately  as  I  can. 

28.285.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Considering  the  ease  with  which 
you  get  these  people  vaccinated,  and  the  willingness 
that  they  show  to  submit  to  vaccination  during  an 
epidemic,  do  you  see  any  necessity  for  making  the 
vaccination  compulsory,  that  is,  supposing  you  have 
the  belief  in  vaccination  which  is  generally  held  ?— 
That  refers  to  another  note  here  which  I  missed  out 
singularly.  I  have  a  note  here  to  the  effect  that  some 
gave  as  their  reason  for  not  having  their  children 
vaccinated,  simply  that  it  was  not  compulsory,  that 
was  ail ;  many  gave  no  other  reason  than  that.  "  They 
"  are  not  compelling  them,"  that  was  all  their  reason. 
They  had  nothing  particular  to  say  against  vaccination. 

28.286.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  in  Halifax  they  do 
not  take  any  proceedings  at  all,  they  refrain  entirely? 
—Yes. 

28.287.  They  discourage  it,  in  fact? — Yes. 

28.288.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  has  not  the  prevalence 
of  small-pox  very  much  helped  you  in  persuading 
people  to  be  vaccinated  ? — It  has  persuaded  them 
without  me. 

28.289.  That  has  been  the  great  means  of  persuading 
them  ? — Yes.  My  only  difficulty  these  last  feAv  weeks 
has  been  that  I  have  been  at  work  vaccinating  till 
half-past  9  and  half-past  10  at  night;  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  time  not  of  persuasion  with  me  to  get  it 
done. 

28.290.  To  put  Mr.  Bright's  question  in  another  way, 
supposing  we  could  have  small-pox  always  prevalent, 
we  should  have  no  need  of  compulsory  vaccination, 
should  we  ? — As  a  rule,  when  I  have  got  into  a  row 
of  houses  the  people  have  been  waiting  with  their  coats 
off,  and  had  the  babies  with  their  arms  ready  to 
facilitate  my  proceedings  and  so  as  not  to  keep  me 
waiting. 
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28.291.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Have  you  been  able 
to  vaccinate  all  the  cases  presented  to  you  ? — I  haye 
some  to  do  yet  by  appointment  when  I  get  back— i 
good  many. 

28.292.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  think  you  stated  that  in  n 
case  in  which  you  recently  vaccinated  was  the  smaD  • 
pox  taken  ? — Yes. 

28.293.  But  in  some  cases  of  not  recent  vaccination 
small-pox  was  taken  P — Yes. 

28  294.  In  that  case  is  it  not  better  that  people 
should  be  vaccinated  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic  rather 
than  have  been  vaccinated  years  before,  and  the  effect 
of  vaccination  allowed  to  pass  away.  Is  not  that  a 
great  safeguard  against  small-pox  ? — There  is  a  popular 
notion  among  the  people — I  do  not  know  what  the 
basis  is  in  medical  fact,  myself — -their  fear  is  lest 
that  by  inflaming  or  irritating  the  arm  (cutting  them 
is  the  great  expression)  it  should  render  them  more 
prone  to  small-pox  just  merely  for  the  time  being, 
while  it  is  going  on.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  pro- 
tection is  something  that  comes  on  after.  That  is  not 
a  scientific  answer  to  your  question,  but  it  is  a  popular 
notion  I  have  met  with. 

2^,295.  (Chairman.)  How  many  deaths  from  small- 
pox do  you  think  ought  to  occur  to  frighten  the  people 
sufficiently  to  induce  vaccination?  —  The  greatest 
influence  has  been  that  the  week  before  I  went  round 
that  district  there  were  two  unvaccinated  children 
died,  and  the  week  before  last  there  were  two  more  un- 
vaccinated children  died.  That  seemed  practically  to 
settle  the  question,  with  the  mothers  at  any  rate. 
There  has  never  been  any  difficulty  at  all  or  persuasion 
wanted  since. 

28.296.  (Mr.  Me:idows  White.)  I  think  you  previously 
mentioned  disfigurement  as  one  of  the  causes  that  has 
led  to  these  vaccinations  ? — Yes. 

28.297.  (Chairman.)  But  even  those  deaths  and 
disfigurements  might  have  been  saved,  I  suppose,  in 
your  opinion,  if  those  attacked  had  been  vaccinated  P 
— Certainly,  and  also  in  the  opinion  of  their  mothers 
now,  as  expressed  to  me.  Of  course,  that  again  is  not 
scientific,  but  it  is  popular. 

28.298.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  did  not  answer  my  question 
whether  you  did  not  think  that  recent  vaccination, 
induced  by  the  fear  of  an  epidemic  is  not  more  effectual 
in  stopping  that  epidemic,  than  would  have  been  the 
vaccination  undergone  years  before  under  ordinary 
circumstances  P — I  have  no  means  really  of  actually 
ascertaining  any  facts  on  that  point,  but  I  should  have 
,hought  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  get  vaccinated 
or  re-vaccinated  at  a  convenient  age. 

28.299.  (Mr.  Meadows  Wliite.)  Re-vaccinated,  if 
necessary  ? — Yes,  at  a  convenient  age,  whether 
necessary,  so  far  as  small-pox  goes,  or  not. 

28.300.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  think,  I  presume,  that 
systematic  re-vaccination  would  prevent  the  coming  of 
an  epidemic  at  all  ? — It  seems  so. 

28.301.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  prevent  the  coming 
of  an  epidemic  by  re-vaccination  ? — I  should  think  so. 

28.302.  Have  you  ever  known  any  medical  man 
attending  small-pox  patients  take  it  ? — I  have  not  heard 
it  stated  so  by  anyone. 

28.303.  And  many  of  the  medical  men  in  Halifax 
have  been  engaged  in  attending  small-pox  patients  P 
— No,  not  many. 

28.304.  (Chairman.)  They  go  to  the  hospital? — Yes. 

28.305.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  do  they  not  see  the 
cases  first  ? — Yes. 

28.306.  Any  medical  man  may  see  a  case  ? — Yes. 

28,307  And  you  have  heard  of  no  medical  man 
taking  the  disease  ? — Certainly  not. 

28.308.  Should  you  think  the  medical  men  in  Halifax 
are  most  of  them  re-vaccinated  ? — I  think  pretty  nearly 
all  of  them. 

28.309.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — There  are  about  40  or  50  medical  men  in 
the  town,  so  I  could  not  state  that  universally,  bub  I 
know  among  my  own  friends  it  is  the  fact. 

28.310.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  have  been  re-vacci- 
nated, I  presume  ?— No,  I  have  not.  I  have  had  small- 
pox. 

28.311.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  mean  they  are  re-vaccinated 
once? — No,  they  have  been  re-vaccinated  during  this 


last  month  or  two,  when  small-pox  has  been  so 
prevalent. 

28.312.  That  is  to  say,  they  follow  the  same  course  as 
the  parents ;  as  soon  as  an  epidemic  appears  they 
re-vaccinate  themselves? — In  several  instances  they 
have  been  re-vaccinated  over  and  over  again. 

28.313.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  say  you  had  the  small-pox; 
was  that  at  an  early  age  ?— I  was  four  or  five  years  cf 
age,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

28.314.  (Mr.  Picton.)  That  was  after  infantile 
vaccination  ? — Yes.  I  had  two  somewhat  imperfect 
marks. 

28.315.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  say  up  to  what 
age  vaccination  is  a  certain  protection,  in  your  opinion  ? 
— I  have  had  no  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of 
my  own  on  that. 

28.316.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Are  the  people  of 
Halifax  thoroughly  aroused  now  to  the  necessity  of 
vaccination  and  re-vaccination  ? — Since  I  was  here 
last  week  at  this  Commission,  and  was  not  called,  I 
have  had  two  days  at  my  stations,  one  at  the  special 
station  and  one  at  my  surgery,  which  I  pointed  out 
is  a  station  yet,  and  the  day  after,  that  was  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  I  had  to  send  people  away  in  tens, 
to  wait ;  that  is  to  say  I  had  between  90  and  100,  on 
either  last  Thursday,  or  Monday  afternoon  of  this  week. 

28.317.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  want  to  get  to  the  extent  at 
which  vaccination  has  been  neglected  in  Halifax.  I 
have  before  me  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  the  yoar  1890,  in  which  I 
find  that  he  states  that  the  average  percentage  un- 
accounted for  as  regards  vaccinatior.  for  the  years  1883 
to  1887  was  14  per  cent.  ? — That  is  before  my  time.  I 
should  say  it  was  more  like  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

28.318.  Have  you  any  grounds  for  disputing  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  P 

(Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  mean  now  ? 

(Witness.)  I  thought  it  was  much  worse  even  then. 
I  have  no  grounds  for  disputing  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

28.319.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  say,  within  any 
year,  that  the  unaccounted  for  has  been  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  births  P — Yes,  I  should  think  a  great 
deal  more  ;  I  should  say  very  much  more.  Take  last 
year  or  the  year  before  ;  in  my  table  you  will  find  that 
it  is  very  much  more  than  50  per  cent,  unaccounted  for. 

28.320.  I  find  the  last  published  return  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  for  the  year  1888,  gives  44'8  per 
cent,  unaccounted  for,  but  apparently  from  the  returns 
which  have  not  yet,  been  published,  T  gather  that  the 
percentage  unaccounted  for  in  188ft,  1890,  and  1891  is 
from  60  to  70  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  that  i<?  more  like  what  I 
should  have  thought.  I  should  have  said  fully  70  per 
cent.,  if  not  more.  Of  those  unaccounted  for  the  bulk 
are,  all  of  them  practically,  not  vaccinated.  You  are 
giving  now  figures  for  the  whole  borough.  I  have  been 
giving  you  figures  relating  to  two  weeks'  vaccinations 
relating  to  this  particular  little  portion  ot  the 
borough. 

28.321.  But  your  figures  do  not  show  the  percentage 
to  births  or  population  ? — Not  actually. 

28.322.  I  think  you  were  unable  to  give  us  the  popu- 
lation ? — Yes,  I  have  given  you  the  ages  of  the  children, 
which  will  show  that  about  five  or  six  years  ago  vacci  - 
nation  began  to  be  seriously  neglected. 

28.323.  Whereas,  from  1880  to  1882  apparently,  the 
percentage  unaccounted  for  was  as  low  as  4  per  cent.  ? 
— I  think  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  that  it  was 
very  good  then,  about  10  or  12  years  ago. 

28.324.  Has  the  small-pox  been  exclusively  in  young 
children  ? — No. 

28.325.  Will  you  embody  in  your  further  statement 
as  to  small-pox  the  vaccinated,  unvaccinated,  and  the 
age  ?■ — I  think  the  Commission  will  get  that  probably 
from  the  medical  officer  to  the  hospital.  I  could  get  it 
from  him. 

28.326.  (Chairman.)  You  have  no  connexion  with  the 
small-pox  hospital  ? — None  whatever. 

28.327.  You  could  not  give  any  return  relating  to 
that  ? — No.  My  evidence  was  simply  as  to  the  effect  af 
the  epidemic  upon  defaulters  with  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion. 

3  K  3 
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28.328.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  anything 
with  regard  to  notification  and  isolation  in  Halifax  ? — 
The  Notification  Act  is  adopted. 

28.329.  Since  when  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  as  long  as  I 
have  been  in  my  present  position  ;  many  years  at  any 
rate. 

28.330.  Jt  is  not  a  very  old  Act.  unless  they  have  got 
it  in  some  private  Bill,  is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
have  been  in  practice  about  seven  years  there,  and  cer- 
tainly since  then  it  has  been  in  force.  I  never  knew  the 
place  when  it  was  not  adopted,  as  a  doctor  at  any  rate. 

28.331.  Is  the  hospital,  in  your  opinion,  suitably 
situated  ? — No  ;  it  is  in  a  cemetery — a  graveyard. 

28.332.  But  as  regards  distribution  of  the  population 
round,  is  it  satisfactorily  situated  ? — I  think  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing  round  about  it. 

28.333.  Will  you  show  on  the  map  where  the  hospital 
is  situated  ? — Certainly. 

28.334.  (Mr.  Bright.)  It  is  an  old  hall,  is  it  not  ?— Yes, 
it  is  in  the  cemetery,  a  very  large  cemetery  on  the  hill 
side. 

28.335.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Why  do  you  not 
think  that  a  suitable  situation? — It  may  be  a  senti- 
mental objection,  perhaps,  that  the  fever  hospital  is  in 
the  cemetery.  I  know  it  influences  the  people  when 
they  are  well. 

28.336.  Now  you  are  speaking  of  the  fever  hospital ; 
but  you  were  speaking  of  the  small-pox  hospital  ? — 
They  are  together ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  all  a  small-pox 
hospital. 

28.337.  What  has  become  of  the  fever  patients  ? — 
They  are  treated  in  their  homes. 

28.338.  How  many  will  the  hospital  take  ? — There 
are  over  100  in  now. 

28.339.  (Dr.  Collins.)  nave  they  been  able  to  accom- 
modate all  the  notified  cases  that  have  been  removed  P 
— Tes,  they  have  been  putting  up  tents  and  enlarging 
the  hospital  as  necessity  required.  And  now  the 
corporation  have  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
present  site,  and  the  hospital  is  to  be  removed  ;  another 
site  is  being  sought  at  the  present  moment  for  it. 

28.340.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Except  for  the  fact  that  it 
stands  in  the  cemetry,  the  situation  of  the  hospital  is  a 
healthy  and  good  one,  is  it  not? — The  hill  rises  above 
it.    We  have  the  Goux  system  in  Halifax  for  removing 


the  refuse  of  the  place,  practically  just  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  the  odours  arising  from  that  place  are  at 
any  rate  very  strong,  whether  pernicious  or  not ;  it  is 
practically  underneath  the  hospital. 

28.341.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  is  that  system? 
—The  Goux  system,  it  is  a  surrounding  of  tan  stuff, 
which  absorbs  the  moisture.  I  believe  Halifax  is 
the  only  town  with  that  somewhat  expensive  system. 
There  is  some  preparation  of  the  refuse  in  a  place 
just  below  there  ;  it  is  on  the  canal  side,  and  the  stuff 
is  shipped  away  by  the  canal.  That  all  takes  place  just 
under  the  hospital. 

28.342.  (Mf.  Bright.)  Do  you  say  it  can  be  smelt 
there,  at  the  hospital  ? — At  night  it  can  be  smelt  all 
round;  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  certain  things  till 
after  a  certain  time.  It  is  a  shocking  state  of  affairs, 
I  must  admit. 

28.343.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Did  I  rightly  under- 
stand you  that  there  is  no  fever  hospital  at  all  now  ? — 
They  are  practically  merged.  The  small-pox  hospital 
was  a  small  series  of  buildings  behind  the  fever  hospital. 
Since  the  small-pox  cases  became  so  numerous  they 
have  had  to  fill  the  fever  hospital. 

28.344.  In  consequence  of  which  they  are  leaving 
fever  patients  at  their  own  homes  ? — I  have  had  to 
attend,  and  I  know  men  have  to  attend  fever  patients 
at  their  own  homes. 

28.345.  (Mr.  Picton.)  How  long  has  this  Goux  system 
been  adopted  ? — That,  again,  I  could  not  state  in  years, 
but  very  many  years,  I  should  say ;  to  my  own 
knowledge,  1  should  say  15  or  20  years,  if  not  more. 

28.346.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  there  any  attempt  at  quaran- 
tining those  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection 
as  well  as  isolating  the  patients  in  Halifax  ? — So  far  as 
I  know,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  do  that  as  com- 
pletely as  they  could.  I  do  not  think  they  have  had 
any  place  to  banish  them  to,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

28.347.  In  what  sense  has  the  process  been  so 
complete  ? — In  some  instances,  I  think,  people  have 
been  kept  from  their  work  and  paid,  and  places  have 
been  closed ;  small  shops  and  public-houses  have  been 
closed. 

28.348.  Are  the  people  kept  inside  the  premises, 
then? — I  think  so,  chiefly.  That  has  been  the  only 
system,  because  there  is  no  quarantine  place. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  31st  May,  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Frederick  William  Barry,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


28,349.  (Chairman.)  When  you  last  gave  evidence 
you  were  referring  to  what  you  considered  the  statistical 
fallacy  in  some  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Wheeler  in  answer 
to  Question  19,421  ;  would  you  kindly  go  on  with  your 
statement  with  regard  to  that? — The  statement  was 
that  one  in  eight  of  the  population  uf  Sheffield  have  had 
small-pox  in  our  own  time,  and  that  was  dealt  with  at 
Questions  19.410  to  19.428.   In  that  evidence  Mr.Wheeler 


first  tries  to  show  that  38,000  people  had  had  small-pox 
in  our  own  time,  that  I  think  you  will  find  at  Question 
19,422  meaning  apparently  since  about  1853;  you  get 
that  in  Question  19.418.  In  the  second  place,  he  assumes 
that  the  mean  population  of  Sheffield  during  the  period 
1853-57  was  represented  by  the  census  population  of 
1881 ;  that  is  given  at  Question  19,4:22  also.  Thirdly, 
from  the  above  data  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  one 
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person  in  eight  in  Sheffield  in  our  own  time  has  had  the 
small-pox  ;  that  is  a  Question  19,422  also.   With  regard 
to  these  I  propose  to  show  that  the  first  is  grossly  inac- 
curate and  that  the  second  is  inaccurate  and  irrelevant, 
and  that  had  both  been  correct  they  would  have  given 
no  shadow  of  basis  for  the  conclusions  he  seeks  to  draw 
from  them.    The  total  of  38,000  attacks  is  made  up  as 
follows,  in  round  numbers  : — (a)  7,000  recorded  attacks 
in  1887-88,  that  is  given  at  Question  19,411 ;  I  am  simply 
oivin<y  round  numbers,  missing  out  the  units  there  ;  (b) 
18,000  who  had  had  small-pox  in  previous  years,  as  shown 
by  the  vaccination  census,  that  is  noted  at  Question 
19  412  •  (c)  2,500  fatal  cases  in  epidemics  since  1856, — 
that  is  given  at  Question  19,412  ;  (d)  200  fatal  cases  in 
non-epidemic  years, — that  is  given  at  Question  19,412 
also  ;  (e)  10,000  non-fatal  cases  assumed  to  be  implied 
by  tile  2,500  fatal  cases  in  the  epidemics  since  1856,  and 
the  200  fatal  cases  in  non-epidemic  years, — that  he 
refers  to  a  Question  19,418.    But  the  18,000  who  had 
had  small-pox  in  previous  years  includes  persons  who 
had  had  small-pox  elsewhere  than  in  Sheffield,  and 
also  some  who  had  it  prior  to  1853,  for,  on  a  reference 
to  page  170  of  my  Eeport  to  the  Table  XC,  it  will  be 
found  that  nearly   half  of  the   18,000   were  at  the 
time   of  the  census  over  40  years  of  age — you  get 
that  in  column  18  of  that  table ;  and  from  what  we 
know  of  the  statistics  as  to  small-pox  mortality  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
of  which  we  can  get  some  notion  from  the  diagram  on 
page  204  of  my  Report  (that  is  Diagram  XIX.).  where 
we  see  that  the  great  mortality  was  in  the  younger,  in 
persons  under  10  years  of  age,  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  of  those  persons  over  40  years  of  age, 
many  had  suffered  from  small-pox  before  1853.  Further 
than  this,  the  survivors  of  the  10,000,  which  are  Mr. 
Wheeler's  fifth  set   of  figures,  are  included   in  the 
18,000;  so  that  in  order  to  make  up  the  38,000,  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  to  count  some  twice  over,  and  to  include 
persons  who  had  not  had  small-pox  in  Sheffield  in  our 
own  time,   chat  is   since   1853,  (that  is   taking  Mr. 
Wheeler's  own  statement  as  to  what  he  means  by 
"within  our  own  time  "),  and  those  who  have  had  it 
elsewhere.    Next  as  regards  the  assumed  mean  popula- 
tion it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  (1)  that  the  1881 
census  population  was  not  the  mean  population  of  the 
period  in  question;  (2)  that  the  1881  census  population 
was  not  275,001) — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  284,500 ; 
and  (3j  that  it  is  statistically  absurd  to  take  a  mean 
population  at  all  for  such  a  calculation,  as  even  the 
correct  mean  population  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.    The  errors  1  have  just  referred  to  with  re- 
spect to  the  mean  population,  namely,  that  the  1881 
census  was  not  the  mean  population,  and  also  that  the 
census  population  that  Mr.  Wheeler  gave  was  not  the 
census  population  of  1881,  are  unnecessarily  hostile  to 
Mr.  Wheeler's  own  case,  and  I  only  refer  to  them  as 
examples  of  the  somewhat  slipshod  method  of  dealing 
with  statistics  on  his  part  io  which  I  shall  have  to  refer 
over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  my  evidence.  To 
bring  any  semblance  of  meaning  into  the  calculation 
he  should  compare  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
small-pox  in  Sheffield  between  1853  and  18^8  with  the 
total  number  of  different  persons  who  during  that 
period  had  been   inhabitants  of  Sheffield,  and  who 
therefore  might  have  had  small-pox  there.    This  total 
would  include  (a)  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  in  1888, 
that  is  about  320,000 ;  (b)  those  who  died  in  Sheffield 
since  1853,  that  is  about  210,000  in  round  numbers ; 
and  (c)  those  who  had  migrated  from  Sheffield  since 
1853.    The  third  item  cannot  of  course  be  estimated, 
but  even  without  it  the  total  exceeds  500,000,  instead 
of  Mr.  Wheeler's  275,000.    The  absurdity  of  the  whole 
argument  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  wc  take  extreme 
cases.    In  the  first  place,  if  all  the  population  in  1888 
were  attacked  by  small-pox — imagine  that  for  a  moment 
— then  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  showing  of  the  mean 
population  about  nine  in  eight  would  suffer  in  that 
one  year  alone.    Or,  to  take  another  instance,  if  the  re- 
corded deaths  were  added  up  for  a  sufficiently  long 
term  of  years  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  whole 
of  the  mean  population,  calculating  it  on  Mr.  Wheeler's 
method,  had  died  of  small-pox,  or  twice  over  if  neces- 
sary, because  the  further  back  the  estimate  is  carried 
the  larger  would  be  the  small-pox  total,  aud  the  smaller 
would  be  the  mean  population. 

28,350.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Wheeler  having  reckoned 
cases  of  small-pox  which  had  occurred  elsewhere  than 
in  Sheffield  ? — I  said  that  the  18,000  included  a  con- 
siderable number  cf  persons  who  had  had  small-pox 
elsewhere  than  in  Sheffield. 


28.351.  Is  it  known  where  they  had  had  it,  or  were  Mr. 
they  persons  who  had  recently  come  into  Sheffield  ?  -      F,  W.  Barry, 
That  was  over  a  great  number  of  years  ;  those  numbers  M.D. 

were  taken  from  the  census  returns  of  the  whole  popu-   

lation  that  were  enumerated  at  the  time,  and  of  course    31  May  1898. 

many  of  these  were  immigrants.     In  my  previous   — ■- 

evidence  I  spoke  of  the  large  amount  of  immigration 

which  there  had  been  into  Sheffield.  You  will  find 
that,  I  think,  at  Question  26,458  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  my  answer,  as  follows  : — "  Again,  by  looking  at  the 
"  census  of  1881,  I  find  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  then 
"  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  had  been  born  outside  York- 
"  shire,  not  outside  Sheffield,  but  outside  Yorkshire." 

28.352.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  say  what  num- 
ber of  the  18,000  should  be  excluded  on  tne  ground  of 
having  had  small-pox  elsewhere  than  in  Sheffield? — 
No,  I  could  not  say  that  without  going  through  the 
whole  of  the  censu3  papers,  and  even  then  I  do  not 
think  that  would  give  it ;  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
that  would  give  it,  in  fact,  it  would  not  give  it. 

28.353.  Would  there  be  any  compensation  to  be 
reckoned  against  that  for  those  who  had  had  small-pox 
in  Sheffield  and  had  emigrated  ?— Quite  so,  there  would 
be  some  compensation  for  that. 

28.354.  Are  you  able  to  indicate  in  which  direction 
the  balance  would  swing  P — I  am  afraid  not. 

28.355.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  attack  rate  of  those 
who  had  had  small-pox  previously  and  who  were  at- 
tacked again  ? — That  is  given  in  my  report,  I  think. 

28.356.  As  a  definite  rate  ?— I  think  so. 

28.357.  On  what  page  is  that  to  be  found  ? — That  is 
given  on  page  202.  Thsre  is  a  table  there,  Table 
OVIIL,  and  immediately  below  that  table  I  state : — 
"  From  this  table  it  appears  that  18,292  persons,  cr  6'6 
"  per  cent,  of  the  enumerated  population  of  the 
"  borough  of  Sheffield,  were  stated  to  have  suffered 
'•  from  small-pox  prior  to  1887,  and  that  in  23,  or  0T3 
"  per  cent.,  second  attacks  occurred  during  the  pre- 
"  sent  epidemic,  of  which  5,  or  0-3  per  cent,  of  this 
"  18,292,  proved  fatal." 

28.358.  Then  the  attack  rate  per-centage  was  0*13  ? — 
Yes. 

28.359.  Whereas  the  vaccinated  per-centage  attack 
was  1"5,  was  it  not  ? — That  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
look  up. 

28.360.  That  is  at  page  169  ?— Yes  ;  T5  per  cent,  had 
been  attacked  of  the  vaccinated. 

28.361.  So  that  the  attack  rate  of  the  vaccinated  was 
10  times  more  than  the  attack  rate  of  those  who  had 
small-pox  before  ? — That  was  the  experience  of  Sheffield. 

28.362.  (Chairman.)  Was  the  one  case  during  a  severe 
epidemic  and  the  other  case  distributed  over  many 
years  ? — Which  are  you  referring  to  ? 

28.363.  In  the  case  of  the  unvaccinated,  were  they 
spread  over  many  years,  while  those  of  the  vaccinated 
were  during  the  epidemic  ? — No,  the  second  small-pox 
attacks  refered  to  are  the  second  small-pox  atte.cks 
that  occurred  during  1887-8.  They  are  both  the  same 
period,  only  the  second  small-pox  attacks  are  on  very 
small  figures. 

28.364.  (Dr.  Collins.)  When  you  say  they  are  on  very 
small  figures  the  previously  attacked  population  was 
18,000  odd  ? — That  was  large  enough,  but  the  second 
attacks  were  small ;  there  were  only  23  ;  those  are  small 
figures  of  course. 

28.365.  Does  the  smallness  of  those  figures  suggest  & 
greater  protectiveness  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  you 
get  a  considerably  greater  protectiveness  of  course  by 
second  small-pox  than  by  vaccination. 

28.366.  Ten  times  greater  according  to  Sheffield? — 
Quite  so  ;  at  all  ages. 

28.367.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  What  are  the  exact 
numbsrs  upon  which  those  data  are  founded  ? — On  both 
classes,  do  you  mean  ? 

28.368.  The  small-pox  especially  r— There  were  18,292 
who  had  had  small-pox  previously  ;  of  those  23  were 
attacked  a  second  time  and  five  died. 

28.369.  Can  you  give  the  numbers  of  the  vaccinated  ? 
— Of  the  vaccinated  there  were  270,055,  of  whom  4,191 
were  attacked,  and  203  died. 

28.370.  (Br.  Collins.)  Could  you  oblige  us  with  the  cor- 
responding fatality  rates  of  those  who  died  per  vacci- 
nated population  and  per  previously  attacked  by  small- 
pox population  which  are  referred  to  at  pages  169  and 
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Mr.  202  respectively  ? — I  think  one  does  not  get  the  fatality 
F  W  Barry,  rate?  in  those  two  pages. 

A~~^)  23,371.  You  get  the  fatality  rate  of  small-pox  if  23 

31  May  1893    were  attacked  and  five  died? — That  is  5  to  23. 

  28,372.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  It  is  very  easily 

worked  out ;  it  is  203  against  4,191  ? — That  is  not  given 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  fatality  rate  there  :  it  is  5  to 
23 ;  it  is  very  easily  worked  out.  I  have  got  the  small- 
pox fatality  rates  on  page  191,  but  those  are  not  exactly 
the  same  figures.  The  fatality  rate  in  the  vaccinated 
was  4"9  per  cent.,  that  is  in  Table  C  I. 

28,373  (Br.  Collins.)  As  against  about  20  per  cent,  in 
the  previously  attacked  by  small-pox  ? — Quite  so. 

28.374.  So  that  the  difference  there  would  be  in  the 
opposite  direction  ? — Tes. 

28.375.  Whereas  those  attacked  by  small-pox  were 
attacked  again  10  times  less  than  those  who  had  been 
vaccinated,  the  fatality  rate  was  four  times  greater  in 
those  who  had  previously  had  small-pox  than  in  those 
who  had  been  previously  vaccinated  ? — Quite  so ;  but  in 
the  one  case  you  are  dealing  with  five  deaths,  in  the 
second  small-pox,  and  in  the  other  case  you  are  dealing 
with  246  deaths. 

28.376.  Can  you  quote  larger  figures  to  prove  a  dif- 
ferent fatality  in  second  small-pox  P — No,  I  am  not  able 
to  do  that ;  I  can  only  give  you  the  figures  that  I  have, 
so  far  as  Sheffield  is  concerned. 

28.377.  (Chairman.)  "Will  you  continue  your  state- 
ment ? — The  next  point  to  which  I  would  refer  is  at 
Questions  19,428-30,  where  Mr.  "Wheeler  assumes  that 
the  population  of  Sheffield  as  early  as  1836  were  well 
vaccinated,  because  in  the  presence  of  a  destruc- 
tive epidemic  some  1,360  persons  at  all  ages  were 
vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  voluntarily  out  of  a  total 
population  of  upwards  of  100,000. 

28.378.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  What  number  is  Lhat  P— 
Question  19,429,  it  is  just  those  three  together  ;  you 
will  see  his  answer  is  : — "  There  were  1,364  people  vacci- 
"  nated  in  that  one  year,  1838,  by  just  voluntarily 
"  going  themselves,  without  the  slightest  compulsion." 
That  was  a  year  of  very  great  epidemic. 

28.379.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  show  the  figures 
of  small-pox  for  Sheffield  for  1838  ? — I  am  not. 

28.380.  When  you  say  that  1838  was  a  great  epidemic, 
do  you  mean  all  over  the  country  ? — All  over  the 
country,  and  in  Sheffield  too. 

28.381.  On  what  else  does  the  statement  with  regard 
to  Sheffield  rest  that  there  was  a  much  greater  epidemic 
than  that  of  1871  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  can  supply  you 
with  the  figures.  I  have  not  them  here,  but  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  1838  was  a  year  of  great  epidemic 
in  England. 

28.382.  And  we  equally  know  that  in  many  towns  in 
1871  the  stress  of  the  epidemic  was  far  greater  than  in 
others  ? — Yes. 

28.383.  When  you  speak  of  Sheffield  as  being  severely 
affected  in  that  year,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  show 
what  proportion  of  deaths  there  were  from  small-pox  in 
that  year  p — I  have  no  doubt  that  could  be  given. 

28.384.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  Com- 
mission with  the  deaths  in  Sheffield  from  small-pox 
in  1838,  and,  if  possible,  to  indicate  whether  it  bore  an 
average  proportion  or  a  larger  than  average  proportion 
to  that  borne  by  other  large  towns  ? — I  will  endeavour 
to  do  so  with  regard  to  the  figures  in  Sheffield  itself. 

28.385.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  P — At 
Question  19,431  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  as  regards 
vaccination  and  re- vaccination  in  Sheffield,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  do  more  than  had  been  done  in  that  direction 
for  years.  I  think  if  you  will  look  at  page  12  of  my 
Report  you  will  see  that  a  good  deal  more  was  actually 
done.  I  am  afraid  I  am  commenting  on  rather  small 
matters,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  On  page 
12  there  is  an  account  of  what  was  done  by  the  local 
authorities  with  regard  to  vaccination  and  with  regard 
to  re-vaccination,  the  steps  that  were  taken;  and  on 
pages  14  and  15,  from  Tables  V.  and  VI.,  one  is  able  to 
~^ee  what  was  actually  done  in  the  way  of  increased 
vaccination  and  increased  re-vaccination  in  Sheffield 
in  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. At  Question  19,433  Mr.  Wheeler  implies  that 
there  was  some  delay  caused  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Parsons'  visit  to  Sheffield  with  respect  to  the  hospital. 
I  must  defend  Dr.  Parsons  from  that.  He  went  down 
there  on  the  Sunday  particularly  to  hurry  on  matters, 


and  there  was  no  delay,  in  fact,  the  matter  was  expe- 
dited by  his  visit  ;  and  I  am  stated  to  have  gone  down 
in  the  latter  half  of  January  1888,  whereas  I  went  down 
in  the  first  half.    We  next  come  to  a  long  argument 
extending  from  Question  19,433  to  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  Question  19,520,  in  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  Mr.  Wheeler  endeavours  to  prove  (1)  that 
since  1862  there  has  been  no  increase  in  infantile  vacci- 
nation in  Sheffield  ;  (2)  that  in  the  particular  instance 
of  1862  the  fact  of  the  school  census  showing  14  per 
cent,  to  be  unvaccinated  proves  the  official  record  of 
that  time  with  reference  to  vaccination  to  be  unreliable, 
since  the  latter  showed  the  recorded  vaccinations  to 
be  only  46  per  cent,  of  the  births.    The  first  assump- 
tion is  based  on  the  1862  school  census,  which,  as  I 
have  already  shown  the  last  time  I  was  before  the 
Commission,  covered  only  3'3  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population,  which  did  not  discriminate  between  natives 
and  new  comers,  and  which  is  in  no  way  commen- 
surate with  the  official  returns.    The  census  of  school 
children,  of  course,  took  account  of  children  of  school 
ages,  and  the  condition  as  to  vaccination  did  not  at 
all  show  that  they  had  been  vaccinated  in  that  "year; 
there   was  no  reference  whatever  in  that  particular 
year's  returns   as  to  the  amount  of  infantile  vacci- 
nations that  had  been  done.    Then,  again,  that  ignores 
the  official  return  of  Sheffield  vaccinations  which  shows 
that,  even  including  removals,  less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  Sheffield-born   children  who   survive    12  months 
after  the  birth  was  registered,  escaped  vaccination. 
And  lastly,  it  ignores  the  census  results,  which  covered 
a  proportion  of  upwards  .of  90  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  results  of  which  were  based  upon  the 
word  of  the  inhabitants.     That  is  the  general  argu- 
ment that  goes  through  this  part  of  the  evidence ; 
there  are  a  number  of  minor  matters   to   which  I 
shall  now  refer  in  the  evidence.     Referring  to  the 
46  per  cent,  that  were  said  to  have  been  vaccinated 
in   the   year    1862,  I  would  note   that  vaccination 
was  then  deferred  indefinitely,  whereas  now,  of  course, 
vaccination   usually   takes    place  in  children  under 
one  year  of  age.    At  Question  19,433  you  will  see 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  his  Table  A.  shows  "  that 
"  before  there  was  any  thorough  and  complete  system 
"  of  returns  there  were  often  more  than  half  of  the 
"  births  returned  as  vaccinated,  in  one  year  as  large  a 
"  proportion  as  75  per  cent."    If  you  refer  to  his  return 
which  he  gives  in  his  Table  A.  you  will  find  that  that 
75  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  year  1863.    That  was  an 
epidemic  year  in  Sheffield,  of  which  I  give  a  note  in 
my  report.  lie  then  argues,  or  tries  to  point  out,  that  it 
is  impossible  that  the  14  per  cent,  which  was  found  in 
1863  could  have  been  reduced,  or  rather  he  assumes  that 
it  has  not  been  reduced,  to  the  2  per  cent,  that  it  was 
found  in  the  census.     But,  according  to  the  official 
registers  of  the  total  children  not  dying  unvaccinated 
during  the  10  years  1878-87,  and  of  which  I  gave  an 
account  in  my  Report  on  page  185,  Table  XCVIL,  you 
will  find  that  only  5  per  cent.,  or  rather  only  4'5  per  cent., 
were  not  finally  accounted  for  as  being  vaccinated. 

28.386.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  What  year  was  that  ? 
—That  was  for  the  10  years,  1878-87. 

28.387.  (Br.  Collins.)  And  what  was  the  per-centage 
unvaccinated  at  the  census  ? — I  think  it  was  about  2  per 
cent.,  so  far  as  I  recollect ;  I  could  look  that  up. 

28.388.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Is  that  the  average  of 
10  years,  or  is  it  the  per-centage  of  the  year  1887  P — 
That  is  for  the  10  years. 

28.389.  The  average  P — Yes,  the  average ;  that  is  a 
rate  on  the  10  years'  figures. 

28.390.  That  does  not  give  you  what  the  official 
record  was  in  the  year  1887,  before  your  census  P — I 
can  give  you  that,  of  course,  for  the  year  1887. 

28.391 .  What  is  the  official  record  for  the  year  1887 
as  compared  with  your  census  p — That  would  only 
refer  to  the  births  that  occurred  in  the  year  1887. 

28.392.  What  was  that?— I  have  it  here. 

28.393.  If  that  is  the  rate  extending  over  10  years, 
if  the  largest  numbers  that  make  up  the  average  were 
in  the  later  years,  that  might  bring  you  nearer  the  2 
per  cent,  in  the  last  year  P — The  largest  number,  of 
cour  se,  was  in  the  later  years,  because  in  1887,  at  the 
time  this  register  was  made  of  which  this  table  is  an 
abstract,  a  great  many  of  the  children  had  not  reached 
the  period  for  vaccination.  The  examination  of  the 
registers  that  waa  made  by  the  vaccination  officers  at 
my  request  was  made  in  January  1888.  I  have  got 
them  here.  For  the  year  1887  the  proportion  unac- 
counted for  was  7'4. 
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28.394.  At  that  time  ?— Yes,  at  that  time,  that  was  in 
January  1888 ;  in  1886  the  per-centage  was  37,  and  in 
1885  it  was  3"9. 

28.395.  (Dr.  Collins.)  And  on  the  average  of  the  10 
years  prior  to  1887  it  was  4\5  ?— That  was  taking  the 
whole  10  years. 

28.396.  Whereas  the  per-centage  unvaccinated,  as 
shown  in  the  census,  was  2"1  ? — Yes. 

28.397.  So  that  the  proportion  shown  unvaccinated 
by  the  census  was  only  half  that  shown  by  the  return 
on  the  10  years  ? — Quite  so ;  that  is  at  all  ages,  I  think. 
Under  10  years  the  proportion  was  3"2,  and  this,  of 
course,  deals  with  those  under  10  years ;  so  that  really 
is  only  just  as  3'2  is  to  4"5,  only  a  little  over  1  per  cent. 

28.398.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  How  do  you  account 
for  the  1887  per-centage  being  7*4  and  the  year  pre- 
ceding being  37  ? — The  reason  why  1887  is  higher  than 
the  year  before  is  that  at  the  time  when  the  registers 
were  summarised  a  great  many  children  had  not 
reached  the  age  to  be  vaccinated. 

28.399.  Born  in  that  year? — Born  in  December,  in 
fact. 

28.400.  It  might  be  that  some  of  the  children  born 
actually  in  the  year  had  not  been  vaccinated,  and  had 
hardly  reached  the  proper  age  P — Quite  so. 

28.401.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  do  not  think  that  was  due 
at  all  to  a  falling  off  in  the  average  vaccination  of 
children  ? — Not  at  all.  When  the  abstract  was  made  a 
great  many  of  the  children  would  not  be  month  old. 

28.402.  Do  you  show  by  the  returns  made  at  the  end 
of  1887  that  the  completed  returns  of  1887  would  be 
similar  to  those  of  immediately  preceding  years  ? — No 
doubt. 

28.403.  Have  you  done  so  ? — I  have  not ;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  completed  return  came  out. 

28.404.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  completed 
return  is  only  made  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
subsequent  to  that  to  which  it  relates  ? — It  is  made  up 
to  the  31st  of  January  of  the  calendar  year  succeed- 
ing that  to  which  it  relates  ;  that  is  the  Government 
return,  the  one  in  the  Local  Government  Board  returns. 

28.405.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Your  return  was  up  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1  understand  ?— It  was  up  to  the 
middle  of  January;  I  had  it  made  directly  I  went 
there. 

28.406.  Of  the  immediately  next  year  ? — No,  this  was 
the  special  examination  of  the  books  that  was  made 
directly  I  went  to  Sheffield  in  1888. 

28.407.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Dealing  with  1887  ?— Yes. 

28.408.  And  therefore  you  are  speaking  of  the 
January  of  the  immediately  succeeding  year  to  the 
year  with  which  you  were  dealing  ? — Yes. 

28.409.  Whereas  the  ordinary  completed  return  would 
not  have  been  made  for  1887  till  the  31st  of  January 
1889?— Yes. 

28.410.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Therefore  it  might 
have  reduced  that  77  per  cent.  ?— It  would  have  re- 
duced that  77  per  cent,  very  materially. 

28.411.  (Chairman?)  What  is  the  next  point  ? — To- 
wards the  end  of  Question  19,433  there  is  a  slight  mis- 
statement which  I  can  correct  here.  Mr.  Wheeler  states 
that  on  page  14  of  my  Report  there  is  not  "  any  show 
"  of  a  great  number  of  primary  vaccinations.  In  the 
"  primary  vaccinations  there  is  not  anything  unusual 
"  until  October  1887.  If  we  were  to  exclude  the  work- 
"  house  there  are  only  1,755  vaccinations  of  one  year 
"  old  and  upwards."  He  is  there  referring  to  one 
union  only.  On  page  14  I  am  dealing  with  the  Shef- 
field Union,  that  is  Table  V. ;  and  in  Table  VI.  I  am 
dealing  with  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union.  At  Ques- 
tion 19,434  Mr.  Wheeler  states  his  case  with'  respect  to 
the  object  he  has  in  his  argument :  that  he  is  trying  to 
find  out  how  the  unvaccinated  numbers  become  less. 
"  It  is  asserted  in  this  report  that  from  14  per  cent,  it 
"  was  reduced  to  1J  or  2  per  cent."  Of  course  I  do 
not  assert  anybhing  of  the  sort.  I  assert  that  it  was 
reduced  from  4'5  per  cent,  to  2-l  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
population  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

28.412.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  That  4  per  cent,  being 
at  what  date  ? — That  being  the  summary,  only  as  re- 
gards children  under  10  years  of  age,  of  the  10  years 
from  1878-87. 

28.413.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  per-centage  of  school 
children  in  1888  would  be  unvaccinated  ? — About  2  per 
cent,  in  1888. 
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28.414.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Wcnld  yon  look  at  Mr. 
Question  19,447  ? — That  is  1  per  cent.,  I  had  forgotten  F.  W.  Barry, 
that ;  that  is  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  introduction ;  I  have  M.D. 

no  doubt  that  is  correct.   

28.415.  (Dr.  Collins.)  On  page  xv  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  31  May  1893- 
introduction  he  says :   "  At  the  vaccination  census  of 

"  1888  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  children  of  school  ages 
"  were  found  in  that  state,"'  that  is,  unvaccinated  ? — No 
doubt  that  is  correct. 

28.416.  Where  are  the  figures  in  your  report  which 
enabled  him  to  make  that  statement  ? — They  would  be 
got  by  taking  children  at  certain  ages  from  Table  XC, 
and,  I  suppose,  from  5  to  15  would  probably  be  the 
ages  taken. 

28.417.  Were  those  the  ages  taken  in  1862  ?— Those 
are  usually  regarded  as  school  ages  ;  there  are  no  par- 
ticular ages  given. 

28.418.  You  have  given  the  ages  taken  in  1862,  have 
you  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  In  1862  it  was  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  schools. 

28.419.  Is  it  not  given  in  Dr.  Stevens'  report  P — No, 
the  ages  were  not  given.  I  give  exactly  what  Dr. 
Stevens  gives  here  at  Question  26,428.  But  I  have  a 
note  here  with  respect  to  this  4-5  not  finally  accounted 
for  that  that  is  not  altogether  unvaccinated ;  there  are 
unvaccinated,  but  then  that  also  includes  the  whole  of 
the  removals  from  Sheffield. 

28.420.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  We  have  had  that  term 
"unaccounted  for  "  explained? — But  I  am  able  to  give 
you  now  what  I  did  not  know  I  could  when  I  was  here 
before,  some  figures  with  respect  to  that  as  regards 
some  of  the  districts.  I  have  here  some  of  the  abstracts 
that  were  made  by  the  Vaccination  Officers  in  January 
1888,  and  some  of  them  sub-divided,  not  accounted  for 
into  removals  or  not  vaccinated.  That  I  did  not  know 
I  had  until  I  came  to  look  at  the  returns  again,  and  I 
can  give  you  them  now.  For  example,  for  the  Sheffield 
Park  sub-district,  in  Table  XXXVII.  in  my  Report  on 
page  80,  you  will  see  that  out  of  8,093  births  859  died 
unvaccinated,  5  were  insusceptible,  and  177  were  stated 
to  be  not  finally  accounted  for. 

28.421.  That  is  2"2  per  cent.  ?— That  is  2"2  per  cent. 
That  177  was  made  up  of  142  who  had  removed  to  other 
districts,  and  35  only  were  in  default,  or  0'4  per  cent. 

28.422.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  the  142  who  had  removed 
to  other  districts  accounted  for  in  those  districts  p — 
Some  of  them  might  have  removed  to  anywhere  in 
England,  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

28.423.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  they  have 
been  vaccinated,  in  the  districts  to  which  they  had 
removed  ? — No,  no  evidence  at  all ;  but  they  were  not 
in  this  district — at  any  rate  they  were  crossed  off  the 
books. 

28,4.24.  Can  you  say  that  they  were  not  in  Sheffield  ? 
— I  will  not  say  that ;  but,  of  course,  the  searching  after 
removals  is  carried  on  fairly  efficiently ;  there  are  not 
very  many  removals  that  escape  in  a  large  place  where 
there  are  vaccination  officers  who  look  after  the  work 
properly. 

28.425.  (Mr.  Meadoivs  White.)  How  would  the  removal 
be  noted  ? — Removed  to  so-and-so. 

28.426.  Actually  written? — It  would  be  actually 
written  in  a  good  many  cases.  Some  vaccination 
officers  do  not  write  it,  but  taking  them  altogether  I 
think  you  would  find  them  written  "  Removed  to  Hull " 
or  "  Removed  to  London." 

28.427.  If  those  words  or  some  words  to  that  effect 
were  not  written  against  the  name  it  would  be  taken 
that  that  child  had  not  been  vaccinated  since  it  birth  ? 
— Exactly,  it  would  be  an  unaccounted  for  case  in 
default. 

28.428.  If  such  words  were  written  they  would  signify 
what  it  meant  ? — Yes. 

28.429.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  these  figures  that  you  are 
now  giving  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Vaccination  Officers,  or  by  special  inquiries  obtained 
at  the  vaccination  census  ?  —  These  were  a  special 
examination  of  the  Vaccination  Registers  made  in 
January  1888,  immediately  after  I  went  to  Sheffield. 

28.430.  (Mr.  Meadoivs  White.)  At  your  request? — At 
my  request,  by  £he  Vaccination  Officers.  Now,  the 
Brightside  sub-district,  that  is  found  in  Table  XIX.,  on 
page  39,  there  is  a  large  figure;  in  that  sub-district 
out  of  23,020  births  in  the  10  years  it  was  found  that 
19,673  were  vaccinated ;  2,369  died  unvaccinated;  one 
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had  had.  small-pox ;  26  were  insusceptible  ;  and  951 
—ere  not  finally  accounted  for,  that  is,  4-1  per  cent. 
Of  those  951  I  find  that  817  had  removed,  or  35  per 
cent.,  and  134  were  in  default,  and  there  is  a  note  with 
respect  to  these  134  that  123  out  of  134  who  were  in 
default  were  children  born  in  1887,  so  they  had  not 
then  reached  the  age  when  they  would  be  vaccinated. 
The  other  ones,  that  were  well  known  to  be  living  in 
the  district,  were  11  in  all,  and  I  think  all  with  one 
exception  had  been  prosecuted.  That  was  a  district, 
the  Brightside  district,  where  vaccination  was  looked 
after,  I  suppose,  better  than  in  any  other  district  in 
Sheffield.  "  In  the  Nether  Hallam  sub-district,  that  is, 
Table  LXXVL,  at  page  148,  that  was  a  district  in 
which  there  were  14,602  births  in  the  10  years,  and  of 
these  661  were  reported  to  be  not  finally  accounted  for. 
Of  those  49  only  were  in  default;  9  were  postponed, 
the  postponement  certificates  being  valid  at  the  time 
the  abstract  was  made  ;  and  603  had  removed. 

28.431.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  the  insuscep- 
tible  ought  to  be  counted  along  with  the  unvaccinated  ? 
— Do  yon  mean  the  16  insusceptible  there  ? 

28.432.  And  the  26  in  Brightside,  and  so  on  ?— I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  those  were  really  properly 
insusceptible.  I  have' very  grave  doubts  about  insus- 
ceptibility myself. 

28.433.  You  probably  distinguish,  as  previous  wit- 
nesses have  done,  between  legal  and  medical  insuscepti- 
bility ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

28.434.  If  you  doubt  the  medical  insusceptibi- 
lity, should  you  think  it  desirable  to  add  these  to  the 
unvaccinated  for  statistical  purposes  ? — I  should  think 
you  might  very  conveniently  add  them  to  the  unvacci- 
nated. I  have  two  other  districts  of  which  I  have 
complete  statistics.  As  to  the  Upper  Hallam  dis- 
trict, which  is  a  small  district,  and  is  given  in  Table 
LXXXV.,  at  page  163,  out  of  770  births  in  the  10  years 
there  were  only  20  who  were  not  finally  accounted  for, 
and  of  those  10  were  children  not  yet  old  enough  to  be 
vaccinated,  and  the  other  10  had  removed  from  the 
district ;  two  had  removed  in  1878,  four  in  1879,  one  in 
1889,  two  in  1882,  and  one  in  1884 ;  it  is  a  very  small 
district.  As  to  Sheffield,  South,  I  have  the  figures  too, 
that  is  at  Table  XL VI.,  on  page  95.  In  that  district, 
out  of  6,492  births,  315  were  not  finally  accounted  for. 
Of  these,  14  were  postponements,  16  were  in  default, 
and  285  had  removed.  So  that  of  the  Sheffield-born 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  the  per-centage  unvac- 
cinated in  the  districts  must  be  much  less  than  the 
figure  given  in  that  4  "5,  which  I  gave  as  representing 
the  not  finally  accounted  for  in  Table  XCVII.  ;  so  that 
I  have  not  to  deal  with  a  lowering  of  even  5  per  cent. 

28.435.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  You  deduct,  in  fact, 
from  the  315  a  similar  figure  of  removals? — Yes. 

28.436.  Therefore  that  would  leave  only,  as  in  the 
case  of  6,492  births,  how  many  ?— That  would  leave 
something  like  0"5  per  cent,  unvaccinated. 

28.437.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  you  not  have  to  balance 
those  by  possible  immigration  into  Sheffield  ? — Cer- 
tainly;  but  then  you  would  not  consider  that  the  whole 
of  the  immigrations  that  you  got  into  Sheffield  were 
unvaccinated. 

28.438.  "Would  you  not  agree  with  Dr.  Buchanan 
that  "  The  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  have  of  late  years 
"  obeyed  the  vaccination  laws  of  1867  and  1871,  as  com- 
"  pletely  as  the  average  of  English  communities  ;  or 
"  perhaps  somewhat  better  than  the  average  "  P — I 
should  say  about  as  well. 

28.439.  Not  better  than  the  average  ?— I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  communi- 
ties ;  I  have  not  gone  into  the  question. 

28.440.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Your  figures  show  very 
good  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

28.441.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  a  family  that 
removes  is  more  likely  to  escape  vaccination,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

28.442.  And  those  which  immigrate  are  those  which 
have  removed  from  other  places  ? — Yes. 

28.443.  And  being  removals  from  other  places  prob- 
ably they  are  not  so  well  vaccinated  ? — They  may  not 
be ;  it  does  not  necessarily  follow. 


28.444.  (Dr.  Collins.)  If  it  be  true  as  Dr.  Buchanan 
states  that  Sheffield  has  obeyed  the  vaccination  laws 
better  than  the  average  of  other  communities,  surely  if 
there  be  immigration  into  Sheffield  the  chances  are 
that  the  immigrants  will  be  well  less  vaccinated  than 
in  Sheffield  ? — Certainly  if  that  is  true. 

28.445.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

28.446.  (Chairman.)  You  have  no  means  at  all  of  de- 
termining how  far  the  immigrants  are  vaccinated  ? — No, 
no  means  whatever. 

28.447.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Yon  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
town,  are  you,  where  vaccination  is  more  perfectly  car- 
ried out  than  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes,  I  am,  in  what  used  to 
be  my  own  district,  I  could  name  one  or  two  towns 
where  it  is  better. 

28.448.  But  say  a  large  town? — Yes,  say  Leeds  or 
Middlesbrough  ;  the  town  of  Middlesbrough  is  certainly 
better  vaccinated  than  the  town  of  Sheffield. 

28.449.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  But  part  of  the  object 
of  your  present  examination  is  directed  to  verifying  your 
own  census  vaccination  by  ,the  Government  returns  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  vaccination  registers. 

28.450.  Your  actual  result  from  your  actual  inspec- 
tion was  2  per  cent.,  as  I  understand  ? — It  is  over  3  per 
cent,  really,  after  actual  inspection,  of  children  under  10 
years. 

28.451.  And  these  figures  which  you  have  given  us 
from  the  official  registers  justify  that  result  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly, I  think  so. 

28.452.  And  of  course  your  own  inspection  would 
include  immigrants  during  that  period  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  large  margin,  of  course. 

28.453.  That  is  the  existing  population  at  the  time  of 
your  inspection  p — Yes,  if  you  abstract  those  figures  it 
leaves  you  a  very  large  margin  for  immigrants. 

28.454.  I  understand  that  you  are  criticising  Mr. 
Wheeler's  statement  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a 
statement  that  vaccination  had  not  improved  since 
1862  ? — Exactly,  I  am  trying  to  prove  that  it  must  have 
done  so. 

28.455.  He  is  assuming  that  in  1862  the  established 
proportion  of  unvaccinated  persons  was  13  or  14  per  cent., 
whichever  it  was  that  that  so-called  school  examina- 
tion shows  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  at  Question  19,442  he  states 
that  practically  infantile  vaccinations  have  been  station- 
ary since  1867.  And  at  Question  19,474  Mr.  Wheeler 
makes  the  statement  that :  "  All  that  the  vaccination 
"  officer  wants  is  to  clear  his  books  up,  and  he  clears  his 
"  books  up  by  putting  in  those  that  are  dead  when  he 
'"'  closes  his  books,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  three  years." 
Now  that  is  entirely  a  misstatement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  returns  tbat  are  made  by  the  Vaccination 
Officers  (and  this  replies  to  Dr.  Collins's  question  just 
now)  are  made  up  on  31st  January  of  the  year  following 
next  but  one  to  that  to  which  they  refer  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  may  be  13  months  after,  or  it  may  be  a  year  and  13 
months  after. 

28.456.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  1887  returns  are  made  up 
by  January  31,1889  ? — -Yes  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  very 
few  children  dying  over  one  year  of  age  are  included  in 
the  "  dead  unvaccinated."  The  returns  that  are  made 
by  the  Registrar  to  the  Vaccination  Officer  of  deaths  of 
children  only  refer  to  children  under  one  year  of  age, 
and  the  Vaccination  Officer  very  rarely  enters  any  that 
occur  after  the  12  months.  I  am  speaking  now  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  after  examining  a  large  number 
of  books,  when  I  say  that  very  few  cases  are  entered  up 
later  than  a  year. 

At  Question  19,477  Mr.  Wheeler  makes  the  assertion 
that  children  as  a  rule  are  vaccinated  under  three 
months  of  age,  and  that  he  refers  to  again  at  Question 
19,482.  That  is  a  matter  that  can  easily  be  proved  as 
to  whether  he  is  correct  or  not,  and  to  ascertain  that 
I  examined  the  Public  Vaccinators'  books  for  several  of 
the  Sheffield  districts,  and  for  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow 
district  for  a  year  that  was  not  an  epidemic  year,  1886, 
showing  the  age  at  which  vaccinations  were  performed 
in  order  to  see  really  how  far  his  statement  was  correct, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  result  in  the  following  tables : — 
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Table  giving  analysis  of  the  Public  Vaccinators'  registers  of  the  Sheffield  Union  showing  ihi  ages  at  which  3,/,.. 

vaccination  was  performed  during  the  year  1886.  jrm  \y  jjarr, 
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18-6 

165 

18-0 

644 

19 

■9 

5-6  „ 

81 

11 

•8 

61 

10-0 

87 

8-5 

80 

8-7 

309 

9 

■6 

4jt.r'.6-9  „ 

50 

■3 

23 

3-8 

45 

4-4 

46 

5-0 

164 

5 

•  1 

10 

1 

•5 

2 

0-3 

30 

2-9 

10 

1-1 

52 

] 

•0 

Aged  1  year  and  upwards 

10 

1 

•5 

9 

1-5 

21 

2-1 

6 

0-5 

46 

1 

•4 

Totals 

686 

610 

1,022 

918 

3,236 

Totals  under  3  months 

Totals,  aged  3  months  and  up- 
wards. 

162 

23 

•6 

179 

29-3 

307 

30-0 

349 

38-0 

997 
2,239 

30 
69 

•s 

» o 

524 

76 

•4 

431 

70-7 

715 

70 

569 

62 

*  Part  of  1886  lost. 


Table  giving  analysis  of  the  Public  Vaccinators'  registers 
of  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union,  showing  the  ages  at 
which  vaccination  was  performed  during  the  year 
1886. 


Age  when  vaccina- 

Ecclesall 
(1886). 

Nether  and 
Upper  Hallam 
(July-Dec. 
lSSii  only) . 

Totals. 

nated. 

CD 

to 

CP 

§p 

CP 

60 

No. 

Per-cents 
of  total. 

No. 

Per-cents 
of  total. 

No. 

Per-cents 
of  total. 

Under  1  month  - 

0 

o-o 

0 

o-o 

0 

o-o 

[.„   -1-2    „  .- 

41 

3-9 

30 

8-6 

71 

5-1 

fcj&..2-3  „ 

152 

14'6 

92 

26"4 

244 

17-6 

PP^sV  •;.  '.'  ■■ 

362 

34'8 

103 

29-5 

465 

33-4 

4-5  „ 

302 

29-0 

50 

14-3 

352 

25*3 

|if*l!  5r$    si.-  -"  " 

.92 

8'9 

34  • 

9-8 

123 

9-1 

6-9  „ 

52 

5-0 

30 

8-6 

82 

5'9 

9-12  „ 

1-6 

6 

1'7 

23 

r*7 

Aged  1  year  and 
upwards. 

23 

2'2 

4 

ri 

27 

1-9 

Totals  - 

1,041 

349 

1,390 

Totalsunder  3  mths. 

193 

18'5 

122 

35-0 

315 

22'7 

Totals  aged  3  mths. 
and  upwards. 

848 

81-5 

227 

65-0 

1,075 

77-3 

The  children  who  go  to  the  public  stations,  as  a  rule, 
go  there  younger  than  those  who  are  vaccinated  by 
private  practitioners,  and  so  the  Public  Vaccinators' 
registers  will  tell  as  much  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  favour  as 
anything  will  tell.  I  find  that  with  regard  to  the 
Public  Vaccinators'  registers  of  the  Sheffield  Union  for 
1886  in  the  Attercliffe  district  out  of  a  total  of  686  vac- 
cinations 162,  or  23'6  per  cent.,  were  under  three 
months  of  age,  leaving  524,  or  76'4  per  cent.,  over  three 
months ;  in  the  Brightside  East  district  out  of  610 
vaccinations,  179,  or  29'3  per  cent.,  were  under  three 
months,  and  421,  or  70'7  per  cent.,  were  aged  three 
months  and  upwards ;  in  the  North  Sheffield  district, 
out  of  1,022  vaccinations  307,  or  30  per  cent.,  were 
under  three  months,  and  715,  or  70  per  cent.,  were 
aged  three  months  and  upwards ;  in  the  Park  district, 
out  of  918  vaccinations  349,  or  38  per  cent.,  were  under 
three  months,  and  569,  or  62  per  cent.,  were  aged  three 


months  and  upwards  ;  or  taking  the  whole  of  Sheffield 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  one  district,  of  which  the 
books  are  lost,  out  of  3,236  vaccinations  997,  or  30'8  per 
cent.,  were  under  three  months,  and  2,239,  or  6P'2  per 
cent.,  were  aged  three  months  and  upwards.  In  the 
Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union,  in  the  Ecclesall  district,  out 
of  1,041  vaccinations  193,  or  18'5  per  cent.,  were  under 
three  months,  and  848,  or  81"5  per  cent.,  were  aged  three 
months  and  upwards;  in  the  Nether  and  Upper  Hallam 
district  (that  is  only  for  half  the  year,  the  book  had 
been  lost  for  the  first  half  year),  out  of  349  vaccinations 
122,  or  35  per  cent.,  were  under  three  months,  and  227, 
or  65  per  cent.,  were  aged  three  months  and  upwards  ; 
or  in  the  whole  district  out  of  1,390  vaccinations  315,  or 
22 '7  per  cent.,  were  under  three  months,  and  1,075,  or 
77"4,  were  aged  three  months  and  upwards. 

28.457.  {Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  see  the  per-centage 
between  one  and  two  months  is  very  small  ? — Very 
small,  indeed. 

28.458.  Between  two  and  three  months  it  is  larger  ? 
—Yes. 

28.459.  (Br.  Collins.)  These  figures  have  been  obtained 
by  searching  the  vaccination  registers? — Prom  the 
Public  Vacinators'  registers. 

28.460.  Since  your  public  inquiry  ? — Since  the  last 
time  I  was  before  the  Commission.  I  have  made  these 
abstracts  myself. 

28.461.  Have  you  also  searched  the  registers  with  a 
view  to  check  the  statements  as  to  vaccination  and  non- 
vaccination  of  those  attacked  and  dead  of  small-pox  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  done  that.  You  are  speaking  of  another 
set  of  registers,  the  vaccination  registers.  There  are 
two  sets  of  registers  ;  the  vaccination  registers  which 
are  kept  by  the  Vaccination  Officers,  and  the  vaccination 
registers  which  are  kept  by  the  Public  Vaccinators.  One 
set  deals  with  the  whole  of  the  vaccinations  of  children 
born  in  the  place,  that  is  the  one  kept  by  the  vaccination 
officers.  The  other  one  deals  only  with  the  vaccinations 
performed  at  the  public  stations,  and  that  is  kept  by 
the  Public  Vaccinators.  I  think  it  is  the  former  of  those 
two  that  you  are  meaning,  which  is  lirifc  the  one  I  am  on. 

28.462.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  Public  Vaccinator 
has  to  inquire  the  age  of  the  child  and  to  enter  it  into 
the  column  in  which  he  by  law  has  to  enter  the  age  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  made  the  abstract  from. 

28.463.  Is  the  age  of  the  vaccination  shown  on  the 
other  register  ? — The  date  of  the  vaccination  is  shown  ; 
it  would  have  to  be  calculated  in  each  case. 

28.464.  It  is  actually  stated  in  the  column  in  the 
Public  Vaccinator's  Register  ? — Yes. 

28.465.  (Br.  Collins.)  These  abstracts  only  deal  with 
the  Public  Vaccinator's  register  P — Yes,  I  have  only 
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Mr.         dealt  with  the  Public  Vaccinator's  register,  because  in 
F.  W.  Barm,  case  I  was  able  to  stow  the  lowest  age  at  which  children 
M.D.        Were  vaccinated.    Private  practitioners  do  not.  as  a 

,   rule,  vaccinate  so  early  ;  the  children  are  not  taken  to 

31  May  1893.   them  so  early. 
*  28,466.  Are  not  the  other  registers  equally  open  to 

y0ll?__The  registers  kept  by  private  practitioners  do 
you  mean  P 

28  467.  You  spoke  of  two  sets  of  registers :  one 
kept  b^  the  Public  Vaccinators,  and  the  other  kept  by 
the  Vaccination  Officers  ;  I  wish  to  know  whether  the 
second  is  as  accessible  to  you  as  the  first  ?— It  is  as  ac- 
cessible ;>  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  an  abstract  from, 
because  you  would  have  to  calculate  in  each  case  the 
ao-e  of  the  child,  and  if  you  were  going  through  several 
hundred  of  cases  you  would  find  that  rather  a  large 
order. 

28.468.  Bat  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  vaccina- 
tion or  non-vaccination  as  stated  by  the  parents  or 
friends  at  ycur  inquiries,  would  it  not  be  possible  '  o 
search  the  vaccination  registers,  or  whatever  they  are 
called?— You  could  search  the  vaccination  registers, 
and  that  would  give  you  information  with  regard  to  the 
persons  born  in  Sheffield,  but  not  as  regards  persons 
not  born  in  Sheffield;  you  would  probably  have  to 
search  half  the  registers  of  the  kingdom  if  you  wanted 
to  get  at  the  facts  with  respect  to  every  case. 

28.469.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  po- 
pulation of  Sheffield  that  which  has  been  born  m  Shef- 
field ?— Certainly  not ;  I  pointed  that  out  in  my  evi- 
dence on  the  last  occasion. 

28.470.  What  is  the  proportion  ?— I  can  only  give  it 
you  for  the  1881  census ;  I  have  no  doubt  the  1891 
census  will  give  very  similar  figures.  At  the  end  of  my 
answer  to  Question  24,458,  I  there  stated,  "  Again  by 
"  looking  at  the  census  of  1881  I  find  that  25  per  cent. 
"  of  the  then  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  had  been  born 
"  outside  Yorkshire  ;  not  outside  Sheffield  but  outside 
"  Yorkshire." 

28.471.  That  is  one  quarter  ?— Yes. 

28.472.  Then  a  large  proportion  were  born  inside 
Yorkshire  ?— Yes,  but  not  in  Sheffield. 

28.473.  "What  proportion  of  the  three  quarters  that 
■were'  born  in  Yorkshire  were  born  inside  Sheffield  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  that  is  not  given  in  the  census. 

28.474.  Then  how  are  you  able  to  say  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  resident  in  Sheffield  are  born  out- 
side Sheffield  ?—  Because  25  per  cent,  are  born  outside 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Sheffield  inhabitants  are  very  largely 
composed  of  Yorkshire  people  who  have  a  great  many 
of  them  immigrated  from  other  towns. 

28.475.  Then  the  number  you  had  in  your  mind  was 
the  25  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  very  large  number  if 
you  take  the  population  of  Sheffield,  which  is  something 
like  320,000. 

28.476.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  In  verifying  the  public 
registers  you  have  to  take  a  child  whose  _  name  is  in 
your  own  census  and  search  for  it  and  find  it,  and  then 
make  the  calculation  from  the  date  of  its  birth  to  its 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

28.477.  In  every  case  ? — In  every  case.  I  think  that 
is  a  'different  point  from  the  one  that  Dr.  Collins  is 
asking  me  about  now  ;  he  is  asking  me  about  verifying 
the  vaccination  or  non-vaccination  of  a  child. 

28.478.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  was  asking  whether  you  had 
done  so  in  checking  the  statements  made  to  your 
Vaccination  Officers  ?— I  say  that  was  impossible ;  I 
could  not  do  that. 

28.479.  I  do  not  quite  gather  why  it  was  impossible  ? 
—Because,  for  example,  as  I  say,  a  very  large  number 
of  them  were  not  born  in  Sheffield;  and  how  many 
cases  would  it  be  considered  necessary  for  me  to 
inquire  into — the  whole  of  the  attacks  ? 

28.480.  Have  you  made  no  attempt  at  all?— None 
whatever.  Moreover,  as  to  those  born  in  Sheffield  be- 
fore 1853  and  still  resident  in  the  place,  there  would 
be  no  record  of  their  vaccination.  Vaccination  registers 
were  not  kept  before  1853. 

28.481.  (Chairman.)  "What  is  the  next  point?— At 
Question  19,478  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  the  vaccination 
books  have  been  made  quicker  than  in  some  of  the 
previous  years  ;  that  is,  that  the  return  for  1886  had 
been  made  quicker.  Then  he  says:  "I  have  in  my 
'-'  hands  the  accounts  for  1882  and  the  returns  for  1879 


"  are  in  this  book  which  is  issued  in  1882."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  all  made  up  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  time  I  said  before ;  that  is,  that  the  returns,  for 
example,  for  1879  will  be  finally  closed  On  the  31st  of 
January  1881 ;  they  may  be  published  many  years 
later.  At  Question  19,484  Mr.  Wheeler,  continuing  his 
argument  with  respect  to  the  low  age  at  which  children 
were  vaccinated,  states  "  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
"  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  births  vaccinated  if  they 
"  were  not  vaccinated  very  early."  That  is,  of  course, 
answered  by  my  tables. 

28.482.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  At  Question  19,488 
Professor  Michael  Poster  puts  the  very  source  of  the 
information  that  you  have  been  giving  us  P — Exactly ; 
that  is  the  source  from  which  I  took  the  information. 

28.483.  That  is  what  Professor  Michael  Poster  calls 
"  the  vaccination  book  ;  "  those  are  the  books  you  have 
been  taking  your  statistics  from  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  think 
he  meant  the  registers. 

28.484.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  is  soP— At 
Question  19,491  onwards  Mr.  Wheeler  again  refers  to 
the  Privy  Council  inspection  ;  that  is,  the  school  census, 
and  accepts  that  as  being  correct.  That  is  the  census 
which  I  should  think  possibly  is  perfectly  correct,  but 
it  only  deals  with  3  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

28.485.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  total  number 
dealt  with  there? — 1,409  was  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren inspected  at  the  school  census  ;  whereas  he  denies 
the  accuracy  of  the  census  of  1888  which  deals  with 
90  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  a  population  of  274,000 
people. 

28.486.  Are  you  able  to  answer  this  question  that  I  put 
to  Mr.  Wheeler  at  Question  19,469 :  "  Given  the  14  per 
' '  cent,  of  children  unvaccinated,  what  proportion  of 
"  vaccinations  to  births  will  that  represent  ?  " — That, 
of  course,  you  could  not  get  out,  because-  the  86  per 
cent,  of  children  vaccinated  had  been  vaccinated  in  all 
kinds  of  years  before  adult  years. 

28.487.  Have  you  by  comparisons  instituted  else- 
where been  able  to  institute  a  ratio  per-centage  of 
vaccinations  to  births,  and  of  vaccinations  to  school 
population  ? — No. 

28.488.  That,  you  believe,  is  unattainable  P — I  believe 
it  is  unattainable  so  far  as  I  know. 

28.489.  Of  course,  it  would  not  follow  from  this  figure 
that  86  per.  cent,  of  the  births  were  not  vaccinated  P — 
Of  course  not.  I  think  Mr.  Wheeler  agrees  with  that 
at  Question  19,470. 

28.490.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  Chairman,  Lord 
Herschell,  you  see  passes  on  and  discusses  the  matter 
at  Question  19,471 ;  he  criticises  the  86  per  cent,  in  that 
answer  ? — Quite  so,  but  I  think  Mr.  Wheeler  agreed 
that  it  did  represent  86  per  cent. 

28.491.  (Dr.  Collins.)  He  thought  it  did  P— He  thought 

so. 

28.492.  Obviously  it  cannot  ?  —  Obviously  I  say  it 
cannot.  Then,  of  course,  the  reduction  of  14  to  2  per 
cent,  unvaccinated  is  continually  repeated  ;  he  does  not 
see  how  that  has  taken  place.  However,  here  he  states 
that  it  occurred  without  a  jot  of  evidence  to  support  it. 
The  evidence  taken  was  the  best  evidence  that  could  be 
gained,  the  evidence  of  the  people's  word;  that  is  the 
evidence  that  was  taken  in  the  census  throughout. 

28.493.  Are  you  aware  that  evidence  of  the  same 
character  has  been  rejected  in  Germany  as  valueless? 
— I  am  not.  I  do  not  know  the  German  statistics  at 
all. 

28.494.  It  has  been  put  before  us  by  a  witness  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  German  figures,  that  evidence 
obtained  in  that  way  by  statements  of  parents  and 
others  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  I  understand  that 
you  regard  it  as  the  best  evidence  obtainable  P — The 
best  I  can  obtain.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best  obtain- 
able ;  it  is  the  best  I  could  obtain. 

At  Question  19,499  Mr.  Wheeler  points  out  again 
with  regard  to  the  Privy  Council  inspection: — "  One 
"  must  go  upon  the  best  bit  of  evidence  one  can  get 
"  for  that  period,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Privy 
"  Council  inspection."  That,  as  I  said,  dealt  with  3 
per  cent.  At  Question  19,504  there  is  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  vaccinations  that  have  occurred  in  Sheffield 
from  year  to  year ;  at  the  end  of  that  question  he  says : 
"  There  is  a  bit  of  evidence  of  Dr.  Barry's  on  page  69 
"  of  the  Commissioners'  Second  Report  that  is  a  puzzle 
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"  to  me.    The  doctor  there  has  introduced  a  state- 
"  ment  that  the  vaccinations  in  the  town  for  the  10 
"  vears  1878  to  1887  averaged  5,753  per  annum.  I 
"  think  that  must  be  a  mistake."   If  you  refer  to  my 
evidence  which  is  on  page  69  of  the  second  report  in 
answer  to  Question  2,409,  I  there  give  the  number  of 
annual  average  primary  vaccinations  performed  by 
Public  Vaccinators  ;  "  (I  was  referring  simply  to  the 
public  vaccinations  not  to  the  general  vaccinations,) 
«'  between  1878  and  1887  was  5,753,"  and  at  the  next 
but  one,  Question  19,506,  there  is  some  discrepancy 
noted  between  the  number  of  vaccinations  that  are 
oiven  in  my  report  and  the  number  of  vaccinations  that 
are  returned  in  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  is  the  a  discrepancy  that  is  easily  explained. 
The  returns  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  deal 
with  the  two  Unions  of  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall-Bierlow ; 
my  returns  deal  with  the  borough  only.    The  Union  of 
Sheffield  also  includes  a  large  urban  township,  the  large 
urban  district  of  Hainsworth,  and  the  Union  of  Eccles- 
all-Bierlow contains  Dore  and.  Totley  and  Norton,  three 
townships  that  are  situated  in  Derbyshire  and  which  are 
not  in  the  borough  in  Sheffield.    At  the  end  of  No. 
19,506  there  is  some  criticism  of  the  amount  of  vacci- 
nation in  the  Union  workhouses,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  states 
that  the  "  the  Union  workhouse  is  not  the  place  to  find 
"  vaccination  neglected.it  is,  as  a  rule,  vigorously  car- 
"  ried  out  there.    Yet  in  the  workhouses  (page  177  of 
"  Dr.  Barry's  report)  there  were  only  93'8  per  cent,  vac- 
"  cinated."  Now  if  you  will  look  at  page  176  of  my  report 
Table  XCIV.,  the  numbers  can  be  obtained  which  will 
show  that  out  of  the  total  workhouse  population  84  per 
cent,  were  aged  10  years  and  upwards.    I  do  not  actu- 
ally give  the  figures  in  Table  XOV.  on  page  177,  but 
they  are  got  from  Table  XCIV.    The  workhouse  regu- 
lations do  not  cover  adult  vaccination,  and  as  a  matter 
of  experience  I  may  say  that  the  vaccination  in  work- 
houses is  not  well  carried  out ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  very 
large  number  of  children  born  in  workhouse  escape 
without  being  vaccinated  at  all.    I  think  probably  for 
an  institution  workhouse  vaccination  is  about  the  worst 
there  is  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 

28.495.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Workhouses  have  a 
very  fleeting  population,  of  course  ;  the  mothers  leave 
the  institution  some  time  before  the  baby  can  be  vacci- 
nated ;  but  they  have  a  practice  when  they  can  of 
catching  the  child  and  vaccinating  it  when  young  ? — 
They  do  in  a  great  many  workhouses  ;  the  practice 
differs  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

28.496.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  not  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  issued  a  circular  directing  that,  if  possible, 
that  should  be  done  ? — There  is  a  circular,  I  believe, 
with  respect  to  vaccination  in  workhouses ;  I  have  not 
seen  it  myself. 

28.497.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  see  I  suggested  at 
Question  19,508  that  that  would  include  very  old  people. 
You  say  the  table  with  reference  to  workhouses  shows 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are  over  10  years  of 
age  ? — 84  per  cent,  are  over  10  years  of  age  ;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  is  really  very  old  people. 

28.498.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  Local  Government  Board 
Circular  was  dated  27th  January  1871,  in  which  it  is 
stated :  "  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  have  passed  a 
"  resolution  requiring  the  medical  officer,  subject  to 
"  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  as  to  making  an  excep- 
"  tion  in  particular  cases,  to  secure  the  vaccination  of 
"  all  children  born  in  the  Workhouse  as  soon  as  possible 
"  after  birth,  and  it  has  been  found  practicable  as  a 
"  rule  to  vaccinate  the  children  when  six  days  old,  and 
"  to  inspect  the  results  on  the  13th  day,  as  the  mothers 
"  in  such  cases  rarely  leave  the  workhouse  within  a 
"  fortnight  after  their  confinement."  Do  I  correctly 
understand  you  to  suggest  that  that  circular  is  not 
usually  acted  upon  in  Workhouses  ? — A  great  many  do 
not  act  upon  it. 

28.499.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge 
when  you  say  that  ? — I  am  speaking  of  my  own  knoAV- 
ledge  of  Yorkshire  workhouses. 

28.500.  Can  you  mention  any  specific  instances  in 
which  it  is  not  carried  out  ? — I  can  mention  a  good 
many  where  it  is  not  done :  Dewsbury  workhouse  and 
Keighley,  and  I  daresay  I  could  give  you  more.  I  have 
not  inspected  vaccination  very  lately  in  Yorkshire. 
Halifax,  I  think,  was  another. 

28.501.  Is  it  only  the  case  in  centres  where  there  is 
some  opposition  to  vaccination  ? — No.  I  remember 
those  particularly  well. 


28.502.  What  I  wanted  to  understand  was  whether 
where  vaccination  is  carried  out  iu  what  may  be  called 
an  average  way,  there  is  nevertheless  specific  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  carry  out  the 
Circular  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  re- 
specting the  vaccination  of  young  infants  ? — I  thmk  it 
is  more  from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Workhouse.,- 

28.503.  Can  you  quote  instances  of  that  kind  ? — I  can 
give  you  instances  where  the  vaccination  has  not  been 
done.  I  should  not  care  to  place  the  blame  on  any 
particular  person. 

28.504.  Can  you  name  other  Workhouses  besides 
those  which  you  have  enumerated  where  such  neglect 
of  the  Local  Government  Circular  prevails? — Yes,  I 
could  name  other  Unions,  certainly. 

28.505.  Would  you  do  so  ? — I  would  rather  refer  to 
my  own  reports.  I  will  put  the  names  in.  York, 
Skipton,  Bramley,  and  Wharfedale  may  be  taken  as 
typical  Unions  in  which  many  children  escape  from 
workhouses  unvaccinated. 

28.506.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  I  rightly  understand 
you  to  mean  that  there  is  systematic  neglect  to  vac- 
cinate the  children  born  in  any  given  workhouse  ? — I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  systematically  neglected,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  escape  from  Workhouses 
without  being  vaccinated. 

28.507.  Individual  infants  may  escape,  but  the 
general  run  are  vaccinated  at  a  week  old,  are  they  not  ? 
— No,  I  should  not  say  that  is  the  Yorkshire  practice. 

28.508.  In  London  the  custom  is  to  vaccinate  on  the 
sixth  day  ? — I  believe  it  is.  I  have  not  had  any  ex- 
perience of  the  London  Workhouses. 

28.509.  But  you  think  it  is  not  the  general  custom  in 
Yorkshire  to  vaccinate  a  child  born  in  a  Workhouse 
before  allowing  it  to  go  ? — It  is  certainly  not  the  cus- 
tom in  Yorkshire  Workhouses  to  vaccinate  very  young  ; 
in  fact,  very  many  children  escape. 

28.510.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  the  Circular  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  ignored  because  the 
advice  given  in  it  is  considered  to  be  injudicious  ? — I 
could  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  that. 

28.511.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  From  your  Table  XCV., 
on  page  177  of  your  report,  I  see  that  while  93"8  of  all 
ages  in  Sheffield  workhouse  were  vaccinated  the  pro- 
portion under  10  years  of  age  is  98'4  ;  therefore  it 
would  appear  that  the  young  in  the  Sh_'(!icll  work- 
houses were  well  vaccinated? — I  know  that  in  the 
Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  workhouse  the  children  were 
vaccinated  as  a  rule  before  they  went  out.  In  the 
Sheffield  workhouse  I  did  not  inspect  the  vaccination 
except  just  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic ;  but  in 
the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  workhouse  I  know  that  the 
vaccination  was  well  carried  out. 

28.512.  (Br.  Collins.)  Then  what  is  your  point ;  that 
it  was  not  well  carried  out  in  the  Sheffield  Work- 
house ? — No,  the  point  is  this  :  that  Mr.  Wheeler  gives 
a  general  statement  that  vaccination  is,  as  a  rule, 
vigorously  carried  out  in  Workhouses. 

28.513.  Do  not  the  figures  just  quoted  to  you  by 
Mr.  Meadows  White,  lend  some  support  to  that  view 
as  regards  Ecclesall  Bierlow  ? — Certainly. 

28.514.  And  I  understand  that  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge  as  regards  Sheffield? — Except  what  is  given 
in  my  report. 

28.515.  Do  the  figures  there  show  a  great  disparity 
between  those  two  Workhouses  P — No,  not  at  all. 

28,510.  What  are  the  figures  ?— That  is  taking  the 
two  Workhouses  together. 

28.517.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  Mr.  Wheeler  wished  to 
show  that  the  high  rate  of  vaccination  indicated  in  the 
census  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  because  he  says  he 
finds  that  in  Workhouses,  where  he  assumes  that  vac- 
cination is  very  much  pressed,  only  93'8  per  cent,  were 
said  to  be  vaccinated  ;  but  that  is  93'8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population,  including  the  old  people  P — Exactlj- 
so.  As  regards  the  children,  the  children  in  these  two 
workhouses  were  well  vaccinated  ;  but  the  number  who 
were  unvaccinated,  which  is  6 '2  (which  is  a  large  pro- 
portion to  be  unvaccinated)  were  mainly  in  the  adults, 
over  which  the  Guardians  have  no  power. 

28.518.  And  I  see  that  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement,  that  is  the  general  per-centage  in  work- 
houses.    He  says  at  Question  19,508:  "In  a  report. 
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"  No.  275,  dated  from  Whitehall,  9th  June  1881, 1  find 
'"  that  in  an  examination  of  pauper  establishments  in 
"  1863,  there  were  93J  per  cent,  vaccinated,  which  is 
"  just  the  same  thing  "  ? — That  is  taking  the  whole  of 
the  workhouses  at  all  ages,  not  taking  the  children 
alone. 

28.519.  (Dr.  Collins.)  So  far  as  the  figures  show 
anything,  do  they  show  any  neglect  of  vaccination  in 
Workhouses  ?  —  No,  neither  Sheffield  nor  Bcclesall 
Bierlow  show  any  as  regards  children  ;  and  they  have 
no  power  over  adults. 

28.520.  Then  I  fail  to  see  the  point  that  you  are 
endeavouring  to  make  with  regard  to  the  non-vaccina- 
tion  of  infants  in  Workhouses  ? — Mr.  Wheeler  is  arguing 
from  the  93'8  per  cent,  only  being  vaccinated  that  that 
leaves  6'2  per  cent,  to  be  un vaccinated,  which  is  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  than  I  found  to  be  un- 
vaccinated  at  the  census  taken  over  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  and,  as  I  read  it,  he  argues  that  my  census  must 
be  wrong,  because  here,  where  vaccination  is  specially 
vigorously  pushed  forward,  it  only  gets  this  compara- 
tively small  joer-centage  vaccinated. 

28.521.  But  I  understood  you,  perhaps  wongly,  to 
suggest  as  an  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  vaccination 
was  vigorously  carried  out  in  Workhouses  that,  to  your 
knowledge,  there  was  a  negligence  on  the  part  of 
medical  officers  to  vaccinate  young  infants,  notwith- 
standing tbe  advice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
I  certainly  gave  that  as  a  general  answer  as  affecting 
the  whole  of  my  own  old  district. 

28.522.  Do  your  own  figures  bear  that  out  as  regards 
Sheffield  ?— They  do  not. 

28.523.  Then  has  the  argument  any  value  ? — Not  as 
regards  Sheffield,  but  with  regard  to  the  other  part 
it  has  where  I  say  84  per  cent,  were  adults. 

28.524.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  And  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  adults  in  that  particular  Workhouse  popu- 
lation ? — Exactly.  Then  Mr.  Wheeler's  evidence  from 
Question  19,520  up  to  the  end  of  that  day's  evidence  is  all 
taken  up  with  an  argument  with  respect  to  the  unreli- 
ability of  the  census  of  1888,  He  begins  by  stating,  "  I 
"  now  come  to  the  census  on  which  so  much  of  the  report 
"  rests ;"  and  the  first  point  is  that  the  census  took 
six  [weeks  to  collect :  "  The  materials  from  which  the 
'•  census  was  made  took  six  weeks  to  collect.  There 
"  was,  therefore,  time  for  a  great  many  to  change  their 
"  homes,  and  so  miss  a  census  on  account  of  removal." 
But  why  should  they  select  that  particular  time  to 
change  their  homes  ?  It  was  not  a  term  time  of  the 
year  ;  they  had  no  object  in  changing  their  homes.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in  the  argument  of 
removing.  Then  there  is  an  argument  that  it  was  done 
by  the  Vaccination  Officers,  and  that  consequently 
there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  mis-statements  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  giving  the  information,  that  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  prosecution  they  would  state 
that  persons  were  vaccinated  in  their  houses  when  they 
were  not. 

28.525.  He  says,  "At  any  rate  the  time  that  was 
"  occupied  over  the  census  was  fatal  to  its  accuracy. 
"  In  strict  truth  it  was  no  census  at  all.  It  was  not 
"  an  enumeration ;  it  was  a  piece  of  work  done  to 
"  increase  the  re-vaccinations  and  vaccinations,  and  to 
"  hunt  up  those  that  were  not  inclined  to  either"? — 
Yes  ;  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  And,  therefore,  it  is,  in 
"  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  the  people,  who  were 
"  visited  by  these  Vaccination  Officers  who  did  the 
"  census,  should  be  on  their  guard,  and  be  careful  not 
"  to  incriminate  themselves  by  any  admissions  that 
"  they  were  in  a  condition  that  exposed  them  to  a 
"  prosecution." 

28.526.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  that  was  the  case  ? — I  have  not  at  all  any  reason 
io  believe  that  it  was  the  case,  because  lately,  in 
examining  the  census  papers  to  find  answers  to  some  of 
the  statements  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Parton,  I  went  through  a  good  many  of  the  returns 
very  carefully,  and  I  did  not  find  any  cases  where  there 
inaccuracies  in  the  returns  ;  in  all  cases  that  have  come 
to  my  own  knowledge,  that  I  have  inspected,  either  of 
children  who  had  not  been  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated, 
or  of  deaths  where  deaths  had  occurred  afterwards,  I 
found  that  the  facts  in  the  census  were  correctly  stated ; 
if  they  were  unvaccinated  there  was  an  unvaccinated 
note  in  the  uensus  return.  So  that,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  (of  course,  that  only  represents  a  certain 
number  picked  out  at  haphazard  from  various  districts 


for  the  purposes  of  my  evidence,)  I  may  s&y  that  I  found 
the  returns  to  be  accurate. 

28.527.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  did  not  find 
any  case  where  a  child  had  not  been  vaccinated,  and 
the  statement  to  the  census  officers  was  that  it  had  been 
vaccinated  ? — I  did  not  find  any  case  in  which  that  had 
occurred. 

28.528.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that 
you  told  us  when  you  were  last  before  us  that  in  the 
matter  of  statements  as  to  re-vaccination  you  found  a 
large  number  of  them  to  be  inaccurate  on  inquiry ;  that 
the  patients  had  not  been  re-vaccinated  ? — Yes ;  but  a 
large  number  of  returns  as  regards  re-vaccination  were 
sent  to  me  not  through  the  census.  I  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers  very  soon  after  I  got  to  Sheffield, 
asking  to  be  informed  of  any  persons  who  had  got 
small-pox  after  re-vaccination,  and  I  also  wrote  to 
every  medical  man  in  Sheffield  asking  for  similar  in- 
formation. I  got  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  that  way, 
and  the  great  majority  of  those  returns  I  found  to  be 
inaccurate  when  they  came  to  be  inquired  into.  The 
returns  that  are  made  in  the  census  were  certainly  not 
inaccurate  in  that  sense.  Some  I  found  had  been  re- 
vaccinated,  but  the  re-vaccination  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

28.529.  (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  in  your  evidence  to-day  that  your  investigation 
into  the  official  returns  confirms  your  census  ? — 
Exactly. 

28,530-1.  And  if  that  is  the  case  all  this  hypothesis 
does  not  matter  at  all  if  you  confirm  your  census  by 
the  official  returns  ? 

(Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the 
returns,  which  appear  under  various  sub-districts  in 
the  tables  with  regard  tolre-vaccination,  were  furnished 
not  by  your  Vaccination  Officers  ? 

(Witness.)  You  will  find  on  page  199  of  my  report 
there  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  facts  with  respect  to 
Sheffield,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  state  as 
regards  re-vaccination : — ' '  In  the  borough  of  Sheffield 
"  352  persons  were  reported  from  all  sources,  from 
"  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  in  February  1887  to 
"  March  31st,  1888,  to  have  suffered  from  small-pox 
"  after  successful  revaccination.  This  number  includes 
"  all  cases  reported  to  the  census  enumerators  to  the 
' '  Health  Office,  or  to  me  personally,  either  by  private 
"  persons  in  answer  to  my  appeal  made  through  the 
"  public  press  or  by  medical  men  in  response  to  the 
"  circular  letter  addressed  to  each  practising  in 
"  Sheffield." 

28.532.  In  how  many  of  those  reported  did  you  find 
on  investigation  that  there  had  been  successful  re- 
vaccination?  You  say  on  page  200  "Of  the  329  who 
"  were  inspected,  in  was  ascertained  that  36  or  10'9 
"  per  cent.,  had  not  been  attacked  by  small-pox  during 
"  the  present  epidemic  ;  that  9  or  2'7  per  cent,  had 
"  never  been  vaccinated  at  ail;  that  4  or  1'2  per 
"  cent,  had  been  unsuccessfully  vaccinated;  that  30  or 
"  9'1  percent,  had  been  vaccinated  for  the  first  time 
"  during  the  incubative  stage  of  small-pox  ;  that  90  or 
"  27'4  per  cent,  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  only  ; 
"  that  48  or  4' 6  per  cent,  had  been  re -vaccinated  un- 
'■'  successfully;  that  70  or  21 '3  per  cent,  had  been 
"  re-vaccinated  during  the  incubative  stage  of  small- 
i;  pox  ;  that  16  or  4*9  per  cent,  had  been  re-vaccinated 
"  after  recovery  from  small-pox,  and  that  26  only  had 
"  been  re-vaccinated  successfully,  prior  to  the  incidence 
"  of  small-pox."  In  only  26  cases,  out  of  329,  was  the 
information  conveyed  to  you  actually  correct  ? — There 
were.  26  only  who  had  been  re-vaccinated  successfully, 
prior  to  the  incidence  of  small-pox,  but  there  were  48 
who  had  been  re-vaccinated  unsuccessfully,  and  70  who 
had  been  re-vaccinated  during  the  incubative  stage. 
Of  course,  the  70  who  had  been  re-vaccinated  during 
the  incubative  stage  would  by  an  ordinary  lay  observer 
be  regarded  as  re-vaccinated. 

28.533.  At  any  rate  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  cases  reported  to  you  the  information  turned  out 
to  be  inaccurate  ? — Exactly;  that  I  say  was  from  all 
sources. 

28.534.  I  want  to  know  what  portion  of  the  352  were 
reported  to  you  by  the  census  officers  ? — That  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  you ;  I  have  not  got  it  out  sepa- 
rately. 

28.535.  (Mr.  Meadows  While.)  But  that  inaccuracy  in 
the  70  would  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  infor- 
mants as  to  whether  or  not  the  small-pox  was  incuba- 
tive ? — Quite  so  with  regard  to  that  70. 
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28.536.  They  might  be  mistaken? — Yes,  that  is  so  of 
course  with  regard  to  the  70  who  had  been  re-vaccinated 
during  the  incubative  stage  of  small-pox.  • 

28.537.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Including  the  70,  in  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  the  information  was  inaccurate  P — Quite  so  ; 
that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  would  expect  from  the 
general  public. 

28.538.  And  from  the  medical  men  apparently  ? — 
From  a  good  many  of  them  their  information  was 
correct. 

28.539.  (Chairman.)  But  that  inaccuracy  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  returns  of  vaccination  ;  it  applies 
to  the  returns  of  re-vaccination  ? — Entirely. 

28.540.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  not  only  as  to 
re-vaccination,  but  as  to  whether  small-pox  occurred 
after  re- vaccination,  which  is  a  very  complicated  pro- 
blem?—Yes. 

28.541.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  main  point 
that  was  asked  about,  is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
same  inaccuracy  as  to  the  vaccination  about  which  the 
questions  were  first  raised  ? — No,  there  is  not  as  to 
whether  the  person  was  vaccinated  or  not. 

28.542.  That  was  the  main  question  you  took  up 
before  ?— Yes. 

28.543.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Why  is  there  not  the  same  like- 
lihood of  inaccuracy  in  that  case  ? — Because  you  have 
a  good  many  complicated  things  come  into  this  re- 
vaccination  question  we  have  here. 

28.544.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  This  was  not  an 
inquiry  into  the  mere  fact  whether  they  had  been  re- 
vaccinated  or  not ;  it  was  an  inquiry  whether  they  had 
small-pox  after  successful  re-vaccination  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  question  raised. 

28.545.  Which  was  a  complex  inquiry,  leaving  much 
more  scope  for  error  than  a  simple  inquiry  whether 
A.  and  B.  have  been  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  P — Or 
had  been  vaccinated  or  was  unvaccinated,  which  was 
the  inquiry  made  by  the  Vaccination  Officers. 

28.546.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  I  want  to  get  at  if  you 
can  possibly  give  it,  is :  given  a  margin  of  error  of 
two-thirds  of  the  total  cases  in  regard  to  vaccination 
and  re-vaccination,  what  do  you  think  is  the  margin  of 
error  with  regard  to  the  other  details  of  the  informa- 
tion you  sought  p— From  which  source  ?  The  re- 
vaccination  information  was  obtained  from  all  sources. 
Do  you  mean  the  margin  of  error  as  regards  the 
census  ? 

28.547.  What  other  sources  of  information  were  there 
in  the  other  cases  besides  the  census  officers? — In 
regard  to  the  census  returns  there  was  no  other  source 
of  information  except  from  the  people  who  collected 
the  cases,  the  enumerators. 

28.548.  I  want  to  know,  if  possible,  what  proportion 
of  this  total  352  were  reported  to  you  by  the  same  per- 
sons who  reported  the  other  facts  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
data. 

28.549.  Then  have  you  any  means  of  enabling  you  to 
state  what,  if  any,  was  the  margin  of  error  in  the  other 


details  which  the  vaccination  census  officers  returned 
to  you  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  details  of  errors  as 
regards  the  whole  of  the  questions  they  asked. 

28.550.  But  finding  so  large  an  amount  of  error  as 
two-thirds  of  the  total  materials  dealt  with  in  this 
particular  instance  as  regards  small-pox  after  successful 
re-vaccination,  which  I  understand  from  you  was  ob- 
tained from  composite  sources,  can  you  by  any  means 
enable  us  to  find  out  what  is  the  proportion  of  error  in 
the  matter  of  the  other  details  obtained  not  from  com- 
posite sources,  but  from  the  census  officers  only  ? — No, 
1  could  not ;  but  with  regard  the  re-vaccination  I  can 
tell  you  from  my  own  knowledge  from  examining  the 
papers  that  the  great  majority,  I  should  think  fully 
two-thirds,  of  the  returns  came  from  outside  sources, 
not  from  the  census  officers  at  all ;  two-thirds  of  the 
returns  that  I  deal  with  in  that  particular  table  which 
I  have  referred  to. 

28.551.  Would  those  two-thirds  be  largely  from 
medical  men  in  response  to  the  circular  letter  p — No, 
they  would  be  largely  from  the  outside  public. 

28.552.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  proportion  they  were 
from  the  medical  men?— Two  or  three  I  think  Mere 
wrong  in  the  medical  men's  returns  when  inquiry  came 
to  be  made  into  them  by  me  personally. 

28.553.  Then  the  information  given  by  the  medical 
men  in  this  particular  was  much  more  accirrate  than 
that  derived  from  the  general  public  ? — The  information 
given  by  the  medical  men  was  much  more  accurate 
than  that  derived  from  the  general  public  who  reported 
the  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  I  received  reports  from 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  it ;  no  doubt  people 
told  them  that  So-and-so  had  been  re-vaccinated,  and 
so  they  wrote  and  told  me  so. 

28.554.  But  do  you  not  tell  us  anywhere  in  your 
report  what  number  of  cases  of  small-pox  after 
successful  re-vaccination  were  reported  to  you  by  your 
census  officers  ? — Not  small-pox  cases  ;  that  particular 
thing  would  not  be  reported  by  the  census  officers. 

28.555.  Was  not  that  a  point  on  which  you  asked 
them  to  give  you  information  ? — No,  the  point  on  which 
I  asked  them  to  give  me  information  was  whether  the 
people  had  been  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated ;  the 
questions  they  would  put  to  any  person  were  : — Have 
you  been  vaccinated,  if  so,  when  p  Have  you  been 
re-vaccinated,  if  so,  when  ? 

28.556.  And  also,  Have  you  had  small-pox P — Havo 
yon  had  small-pox  in  the  house  ?  If  they  had  it  was 
entered  on  the  sheet,  simply  the  name,  and  then 
inquiry  was  made  with  respect  to  that  case. 

28.557.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  census 
officers  would  not  furnish  you  with  information  of 
cases  of  small-pox  occurring  in  re-vaccinated  persons  ? 
— They  furnished  me  with  information  of  cases  of 
small-pox  after  re-vaccination  who  at  the  time  of  their 
visit  had  recovered,  and  were  back  in  their  homes,  ov 
were  in  their  homes  at  the  time  of  the  census  visit. 


Mr. 
F.  W.  Earrr,', 
M.D. 

31  May  1893. 


28,558.  Do  you  not  state  that  anywhere 
report  ? — No,  I  do  not  state  the  numbers. 


m  your 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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PRESENT  : 

Sir  JAMES  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  Guyer  Hunter,  K.C.M.G-. 

Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 

Mr.  John  Stratford  Dugdale,  Q.C. 

Professor  Michael  Foster. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P. 
His  Honour  Judge  Meadows  White. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Mr.  Frederick  William  Bar: 

F.  W.  Barry, 

M.D.  28,559.  (Chairman.)  You  wish  to  continue  your  com- 

  ments  on  Mr.  Wheeler's  evidence  ? — Before  doing  that 

7  June  1893.  I  have  to  give  some  information  to  Dr.  Collins,  which  I 
promised  him  the  last  time  I  was  here.  The  question 
commences  at  28,377  to  28.384,  dealing  with  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Wheeler  that  there  were  1,364  people  vac- 
cinated in  that  one  year  1838  by  just  voluntarily  going 
themselves,  without  the  slightest  compulsion.  I  stated, 
that  that  was  a  year  of  great  epidemic,  and  the  question 
was  as  to  the  figures.  I  find  from  the  Registrar- 
General's  second  report  (I  can  only  give  the  figures  for 
the  registration  district  of  Sheffield,  not  for  Sheffield 
and  Ecclesall  Bierlow — not  for  the  borough),  that  there 
were  97  small-pox  deaths  in  1838.  The  population  at  the 
census  of  1841  in  the  Sheffield  registration  district  was 
85,293 ;  the  estimated  population  in  1838  was  83,608. 
I  get  that  from  a  book  on  the  statistics  of  Sheffield  by 
Dr.  Holland,  which  I  have  here,  that  gives  a  small-pox 
death-rate  per  1,000  of  T160.  The  epidemic  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  1838,  1  see,  was  T064,  so  that  it  was 
a  higher  rate  in  Sheffield  than  it  was  for  England  and 
Wales  for  that  particular  year. 

28.560.  [Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  instituted  a  com- 
parison with  other  lai'ge  towns  ? — No,  that  I  have  not 
done  ;  that  I  must  ask  you  to  get  from  the  Registrar- 
General.    I  could  not  go  through  the  returns  for  that. 

28.561.  Would  not  it  be  the  experience  of  all  large 
towns  that  in  an  epidemic  year  they  show  a  higher  rate 
of  attack  and  death  than  England  and  Wales,  inclusive 
of  large  rural  populations? — Probably  that  would  be 
the  case.  The  only  point  that  I  wished  to  raise  there 
was  that  that  was  an  epidemic  year,  and  that  in  that 
particular  year  there  were  1,364  vaccinations  of  all  sorts 
done  voluntarily.  I  find  that  the  births  for  that  par- 
ticular district  were  3,617  for  that  year.  These  vacci- 
nations, the  1,364,  are  for  the  whole  borough,  but 
taking  those  as  representing  that  particular  district, 
and  calculating  the  rate,  it  gives  a  rate  of  37"7  on  the 
births  of  vaccinations  of  all  sorts.    That  is  the  ratio. 

28.562.  Do  you  produce  figures  to  show  that  the 
epidemic  of  1838  was  a  greater  epidemic  in  Sheffield 
than  the  epidemic  of  1871  ? — No,  I  have  not  produced 
figures  for  that,  because  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ;  I 
have  never  said  that  it  was. 

28.563.  Do  the  figures  that  you  possess  enable  you  to 
say  that  it  was  not  ? — They  do  not ;  the  figures  1  have 
in  the  report  refer  to  the  two  years  1871  and  1872,  and, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  I  do  not  think  I  give  them  separ- 
ately. Yes,  I  do.  The  small-pox  death-rate  in  1871 
was  1-69.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  1838  rate  was 
lower ;  it  was  not  so  high  as  the  rate  for  1871.  I  find 
those  figures  are  given  on  page  227  of  my  report. 

28.564.  So  that  the  epidemic  of  1838  was  not  a 
greater  epidemic  in  Sheffield  than  the  epidemic  of 
1871  ? — No.  In  Questions  28,496  and  onwards,  1  was 
speaking  of  the  vaccination  in  Workhouses,  and  a 
reference  was  made  there  to  a  circular  that  had  been 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to 
the  vaccination  of  children  when  six  days  old.  That 
Circular,  I  said  at  the  time  I  had  never  seen,  I  have 
heard  that  there  had  been  a  Circular  issued  of  some 
sort  or  another,  and  I  find  now,  upon  inquiry  that  that 
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Circular  referred  to  the  metropolis  only,  and  was  only 
issued  to  the  Metropolitan  Unions.  That  is  the 
Circular  of  which  you  gave  me  a  quotation  at  Question 
28,498.  So  that  it  was  not  from  neglect  of  that 
Circular  that  there  was  the  lack  of  vaccination  in 
Workhouses  that  I  have  usually  found  to  be  the  case 
in  Yorkshire  Workhouses  in  my  own  district. 

28,565.  I  understand  that  in  Sheffield  you  found  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  vaccination  in  Workhouses  ? — No, 
not  in  the  Sheffield  Workhouses,  I  was  only  speaking 
generally  of  my  old  district. 

Before  taking  up  the  evidence  at  the  point  I  left 
off  on  the  last  occasion,  there  is  one  point  which 
Mr.  Wheeler  apparently  considers  of  great  importance, 
to  which  I  should  just  like  to  refer  for  a  moment  or 
two.    It  was  when  the  discussion  took  place  upon  the 
vaccination  returns,  it  begins  at  Question  19,471  in 
the  discussion  on  the  vaccination  returns,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  were  3"4  per  cent,  of  the  births 
unaccounted  for.    Mr.  Wheeler  then  stated  that  there 
was  not  a  solitary  death  after  vaccination ;  that  the 
deaths  after  vaccination  were  not  counted  in,  but  only 
the  deaths  of  children  which  had  died  unvaccinated 
were  counted  in  those  returns,  and  that  if  one  sub- 
stracted  from  the  returns,  the  deaths  of  children  who 
had  been  vaccinated  and  who  had  died,  then  it  would 
have  now  altered  the  proportion  very  materially.  I  have 
some  figures  which  1  think  will  show  that  that  really 
does  not  make  "a  very  material  difference.    From  the 
various  abstracts  of  the  registers  that  I  give  throughout 
my  report,  each  of  the  district  registers,  we  can  draw 
up  for  any  particular  year  a  return  for  the  whole 
borough,  I  do  not  show  that  separately  for  any  par- 
ticular year  in  a  separate  table  for  each  year  ;  I  show 
it  for  the  10  years  1878-87,  but  they  are  nowhere 
summarised  for  the  separate  years,  they  are  summarised 
for  the  10  years,  but  not  for  separate  years.   But  I  have 
now  summarised  them  for  the  years  1885,  1886,  and 
1887.    If  we  take,  for  example,  the  year  1885,  I  find 
that  the  total  births  for  that  year  were  10,724  over  the 
whole  borough  of  Sheffield.     Of  those,  9,176  were 
vaccinated    successfully;    1,114  died  unvaccinated; 
14  were  insusceptible  ;  and  420  were  unaccounted  for 
that  gave  rates  on  the   births   of  85'6  vaccinated, 
10'4  dead,  3"9  not  accounted  for.    Now,  if  you  look  at 
page  226  of  my  report,  you  get  for  the  year  1885  the 
total  deaths  under  one  year,  those  were  1,747.  Taking 
from  that  1,747  the  1,114  unvaccinated,  that  leaves  you 
a  total  of  633,  which  would  be  the  vaccinated  deaths — 
children  under  one  year  who  had  been  vaccinated,  and 
yet  died  during  that  particular  year ;  so  that  the  total 
children  surviving  would  be  8,977,  and  the  vaccinated, 
after  abstracting  those  deaths,  would  be  8,543 ;  the  un- 
accounted for,  of  course,  wouJd  still  remain  as  it  was 
before,  420.    That  would  give  you  a  proportion  of 
95'3  per  cent,  vaccinated  and  4'7  per  cent,  as  not 
accounted  for,  that  "not  accounted  for,"  as  I  explained 
upon  the  last  occasion,  including  a  large  number  of 
removals  from  the  district,  and  that  would  practically 
mean  something  like  0'7  per  cent,  of  Sheffieid-born 
children,  born  in  1885,  living  at  the  end  of  the  year 
unvaccinated.     I  refer  to  that  because  Mr.  Wheeler 
lays  very  considerable  stress  upon  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  just  as  well  that  the  point  should  be  cleared  up. 
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28  566  I  notice  on  page  1  of  the  report  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  year 
1890-91  he  states,  speaking  of  the  annual  return  under 
the  Vaccination  Acts  for  the  year  18B8,  that  a  certain 
number  83,827,  were  registered  as  having  died  un- 
vaooinate.d  and  in  a  foot  note  he  states,  that  ol 
vaccinated'  children  dying  before  the  returns  were 
made  up  no  record  is  kept  ?— That  is  quite  true  ;  but 
you  can  get  it  approximately  by  this  method  of 
subtraction  which  I  put  before  you. 

28,567  Would  the  matter  of  emigration  and  immi- 
gration on  which  you  laid  stress  last  time  at  all  affect 
those  figures  ?— Certainly,  to  some  extent  they  are 
approximate  figures;  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  are 
anvthiii"-  more  than  approximate  figures;  but,  taking 
them  on  the  Sheffield- born  children  that  would  leave 
something  like  0'7  per  cent,  unvaccinated,  consequently 
that  Jeuves  a  large  margin  for  immigration. 

23.568.  If  the  correction  which  you  have  endeavoured 
to"make  upon  the  basis  of  figures  for  Sheffield  were 
applied  with  regard  to  vaccinated  children  dying  before 
the  returns  are  made  up,  in  what  direction  would  the 
alteration  be  as  regards  the  per-centsge  unaccounted 
for  on  the  year?— I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  got 
your  point  clearly. 

28.569.  Assuming  you  to  make  the  correction,  which 
I  understand  you  suggest  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Sheffield  figures  for  the  vaccinated  children  dying 
before  the  returns  are  made  up,  in  what  direction 
would  it  alter  the  figure  which  is  given  for  Sheffield 
as  regards  the  per-centage  not  accounted  for  in  _  the 
population  ?— If  you  mean  the  figures  that  are  given 
in  the  Local  Government  Board  Return,?,  that  would 
increase  them  certainly. 

28.570.  So  that  whatever  difference  there  were, 
whether  it  were  material  or  not,  would  be  at  any  rate 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  proportion  in  the 
population  unaccounted  for  ? — Quite  so,  to  a  slight 
extent. 

On  the  last  occasion  when  I  was  before  the  Comis- 
sion,  I  had  just  begun  to  deal  with  Mr.  Wheeler's 
reasons  for  denying  the  value  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  census  enumerators  in  1888.  These  reasons  are 
given  at  Question  19,520,  at  the  middle  of  page  25, 
and  they  may  be  stated  as  follows :— (1.)  that  the 
enumeration  occupied  a  period  of  six  weeks,  and  con- 
sequently many  people  were  able  to  change  their 
homes,  and  so  miss  a  census  on  account  of  removal ; 
(2.)  That  it  was  not  an  enumeration  but  a  piece  of 
work  to  increase  vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  and 
consequently  it  is  probably  that  people  gave  false 
returns  in  order  to  avoid  prosecution ;  and  (3.)  that  it 
did  not  embrace  the  whole  population  of  Sheffield,  and 
was  consequently  valueless.  That  is  a  summary  of  his 
statements  ;  I  think  I  have  got  them  all  there.  Before 
dealing  with  these  three  points  I  may  note  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  attempts  to  discount  the  value  of  the  enu- 
meration because  in  my  former  evidence  at  Question 
2390,  I  stated  that  the  census  was  a  secondary  affair ; 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  here  note  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  "  secondary  "  was  used.  Upon  reference  to 
my  former  evidence  at  Question  1881,  it  will  be 
observed  that  I  then  stated  that  one  of  the  instructions 
I  received  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  was  to 
see  that  vaccination  was  properly  organised  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Board's  Memorandum  "  on  the  steps 
"  specially  requisite  to  be  taken  in  places  where  small- 
"  pox  is  prevalent.''  One  of  these  steps  was  to  cause  a 
house-to-house  visitation  to  be  made,  in  order  that 
advice  might  be  given  as  to  the  necessity  of  unvac- 
cinated persons  being  vaccinated,  as  to  the  hours  when 
the  Public  Vaccinator  would  attend  at  the  public  sta- 
1  ion  to  vaccinate  and  re-vaccinate  gratuitously,  and  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  unreported  cases  of  small-pox. 
It  was  to  secure  these  objects  that  I  recommended  that 
a  house-to-house  visitation  of  Sheffield  should  be  made. 
When  the  authorities  agreed  that  this  proposed  house- 
to-house  visitation  should  be  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale,  and  when  they  agreed  to  appoint  a  large  staff  to 
do  the  work,  I  at  once  saw  that  that  this  house-to-house 
visitation  might  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  census.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  census  is  to 
be  regarded  as  "  secondary."  For  the  purpases  of  my 
investigation  I  regarded  it  as  of  primary  importance, 
although  of  course  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  and 
of  its  inhabitants  the  first-named  objects  were  to  be  so 
considered. 

To  return  now  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  reasons  for  condemn- 
ing the  census,  the  first  of  these,  as  I  pointed  out  on 
the  last  occasion  when  I  was  here,  was  the  fact  that  it 
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took  six  weeks  to  collect,  and  would  thus  allow  time 
for  a  great  many  to  change  their  homes,  and  so  lie 
omitted.  Mr.  Wheeler  gives  no  grounds  in  support  of 
this  statement,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
assuming  that  the  particular  six  weeks  in  question 
were  seJected  for  a  general  shifting  of  the  population  ; 
in  fact  the  assumption  is  strongly  against  such  a 
course  having  been  taken  because  the  period  from  the 
1st  of  February  to  the  14th  March  contained  no  term 
day,  and  besides  that  period  of  the  year  is  a  particu- 
larly awkward  time  for  moving  house.  As  regards  his 
second  reason  that  the  census  was  a  piece  of  work  to 
increase  vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  and  that  con- 
sequently people  would  give  false  returns  to  avoid 
incriminating  themselves,  Mr.  Wheeler,  again,  brings 
forward  uo  facts  to  prove  his  assertion.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  enumerators  were  not  to  threaten  the  un- 
vaccinated with  penalties,  but  to  persuade  unprotected 
persons  to  be  vaccinated,  and  to  point  out  where  the 
operation  would  be  performed  at  the  public  expense.  Mr. 
Wheeler  himself  at  Question  19,591-,  stated  that  the 
anti-vaccinationists  in  Sheffield  wrere  very  few  in 
number.  We  know  from  the  official  registers  that  of 
Sheffield-born  children  under  10  years  of  age  exceed- 
ingly few  had  escaped  vaccination  up  to  the  end  of 
1887,  and  from  the  census  returns  actually  made  I 
shall  shortly  be  able  to  prove  that  the  numbers  of  un- 
vaccinated children  enumerated  were  actually  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  Sheffield-born  children  reported  to  be 
still  living  in  Sheffield  unvaccinated,  thus  showing 
that  the  amount  of  error  due  to  false  returns  of  the 
only  class  which  was  liable  to  prosecution  must  have 
been  exceedingly  small.  I  must  say  that  I  am  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Wheeler  should  assume  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  persons  opposed  to  vaccination  should 
be  liars — an  implication  which  I  for  one  should  cer- 
tainly not  endorse.  Put  briefly,  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  which 
always  increases  vaccination,  (that  is  according  to  Mr. 
Wheeler's  statement  afc  Question  19,495,  I  think  you 
will  find,)  in  a  town  were  the  anti-vaccinationists  were 
very  few  (also  his  own  statement — 19,594)  the  people 
were  so  strongly  opposed  to  vaccination  that  they  would 
rather  be  prosecuted  than  vaccinated  ;  for  they  would 
only  be  prosecuted  if  they  refused  vaccination,  and  then 
only  those  of  them  who  were  under  14  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  third  point  was  that  the  census  was 
valueless,  as  it  did  not  embrace  the  whole  population 
of  Sheffield.  As  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  contention  I  quite 
agree  that  if  we  could  have  obtained  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  whole  population  of  Sheffield  in 
one  day,  the  results  would  have  been  even  more  valua- 
ble than  those  which  were  obtained  ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  this  complete  enumeration,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  was  impossible,  is  it  not  fair  to 
assume  that  a  sample  which  embraced  nearly  90  per- 
cent, of  the  actual  population  is  of  some  value,  and  to 
assume  also  that  the  proportions  of  the  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated  ascertained  to  prevail  in  that  90  per  cent., 
likewise  prevailed  in  the  unenumerated  10  percent.? 
These  general  considerations  as  regards  the  population 
at  all  ages  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission. With  respect,  however,  to  the  children  under 
10  years  of  age  I  have  certain  evidence  to  submit  as 
regards  some  of  the  sub-districts  which  I  think  will 
show  that  this  class — the  most  important  class  from  a 
vaccinal  point  of  view — -has  been  stated  in  the  census 
with  substantial  accuracy.  The  last  time  when  I  was 
before  the  Commission  I  gave  some  figures  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  "  not  accounted  for  "  in  certain  of  the 
Sheffield  districts  of  children  born  therein  during  the 
10  years  1878-87,  and  then  stated  the  actual  numbers 
of  children  under  10  years  of  age  who  in  January  1888 
were  still  known  to  be  living  unvaccinated  in  the 
several  districts,  and  to  these  figures  I  now  propose  to 
refer.  In  the  Brightside  sub-district,  from  Table 
XIX.,  page  39,  of  my  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
were  951  children  not  finally  accounted  for  in  the  10 
years  1878-87.  Of  these,  as  I  stated  the  last  day  I 
was  here,  817  had  removed  and  134  only  were  known 
to  be  living  in  the  district  unvaccinated.  Upon  re- 
ference to  Table  XVII.,  on  page  35  of  my  report,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  total  unvaccinated  children 
under  10  years  of  age  enumerated  in  Brightside  at 
the  census  were  489,  that  is  in  the  fourth  column  of 
that  Table  XVII.,  or  355  in  excess  of  those  in  the 
official  register.  We  have  here  an  ample  margin  for 
immigration  to  this  district  of  unvaccinated  children 
from  other  districts.  In  the  Sheffield  Park  district. 
i"n  page  80  of  the  report,  Table  XXXVII.,  you  will 
see  that  there  were  177  children  unaccounted  for 
in  the  10  years  1878-87.    Of  these  142  had  removed 
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Mr.  and  35  only  were  known  to  be  living  in  the  district 

F.  W.  Barry,   unvaccinated.    Upon  reference  to  Table  XXXV.,  page 
M.D.         77  of  my  report,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  un- 

  vaccinated  children  under  10  years  of  age  enumerated  in 

7  June  1893.    Sheffield  Park  at  the  census  were  114,  or  89  in  excess  of 

 ■      those  in  the  official  register.     Here,  again,  we  cannot 

say  that  there  is  not  an  ample  margin.  In  the  Sheffield 
South  District,  from  Table  XLVI.,  on  page  95,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  were  315  children  unaccounted  for 
in  the  10  years  1878-87.  Of  these  285  had  removed, 
and  30  only  were  known  to  be  living  in  the  district 
unvaccinated ;  14  of  which  were  postponed  and  16  in 
default.  Upon  reference  to  Table  XLIV.,  on  page 
91,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  unvaccinated 
children  under  10  years  of  age  enumerated  in  Shef- 
field South  at  the  census  were  152,  or  122  in  excess  of 
those  in  the  official  register.  Here,  again,  I  think 
there  are  excellent  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  un- 
vaccinated have  not  been  under-estimated  at  the  census. 
In  the  Nether  Hallam  district  from  page  148,  Table 
LXXVL,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  661  children 
unaccounted  for  in  the  10  years,  1878-87.  Of  these  603 
had  removed,  and  58  only  were  known  to  be  living 
in  the  district  unvaccinated,  of  these  nine  had  been 
postponed,  and  49  were  in  default.  Upon  reference  to 
Table  LXXIV.,  on  page  144  of  the  Keport,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  total  unvaccinated  children  under  10 
years  of  age  enumerated  in  Nether  Hallam  at  the 
census  were  304,  or  246  in  excess  of  those  in  the 
official  register.  Here,  again,  there  is  apparently  no 
under-estimation  by  the  census  of  the  unvaccinated. 
In  the  Upper  Hallam  district,  from  page  163,  Table 
LXXXV.,  it  will  be  found  there  were  20  children 
unaccounted  for  in  the  10  years,  1878-87.  Of  these 
10  had  removed,  and  10  only  were  known  to  be  living 
in  the  district  unvaccinated.  Upon  reference  to  Table 
LXXXIIL,  page  161,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total 
unvaccinated  children  under  10  years  of  age  enume- 
rated at  the  census  were  13,  or  three  in  excess  of  those 
in  the  official  register.  Here,  again,  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  under-estimation  of  the  unvaccinated.  I 
regret  that,  as  regards  the  remaining  sub-districts  of 
Sheffield,  I  do  not  possess  the  materials  to  make 
similar  comparisons  between  the  records  of  the  census 
and  the  vaccination  registers  respectively ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  relations  would  be 
different  in  these  districts  from  what  they  were,  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  the  examples  given.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  regards  children  under  10  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Wheeler's  contention  that  the  unvaccinated 
were  under-estimated  at  the  census  is  untenable.  On 
the  other  hand,  I.  think  I  am  justified  in  contending 
that  having  proved  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
figures  as  regards  the  only  class  with  respect  to  which 
there  was  any  inducement  for  false  returns  to  be  made, 
we  may  assume  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  recorded 
in  the  census  as  regards  the  enumerated  population  at 
all  ages. 

28.571.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  leaving  that  point 
now  ? — Yes,  that  particular  point. 

28.572.  On  the  point  of  the  duration  of  the  census, 
and  the  possible  diminution  of  accuracy  in  consequence 
of  the  duration,  I  should  like  to  ask  your  attention  to 
a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Koch  before  the  German 
Vaccination  Commission  on  a  somewhat  similar  point. 
He  said  that,  "  Although  some  statistics  in  age-classes 
"  appear  to  show  that  vaccination  is.  useless,  this  was 
"  only  because  the  same  statistics  brought  in  the 

'  vaccinated  condition '  of  the  patients.  But  all 
"  comparative  statistics  founded  on  this  last  were 
"  i'pso  facto  unreliable,  '  usually  worthless.'  Directly 
"'  the  question  of  the  vaccination  or  non-vaccination 
"  arose,  room  was  made  for  a  number  of  errors;  in 
"  fact  this  was  why  the  original  returns  of  the  epi- 
"  demic  were  not  produced.  To  begin  with,  the  in- 
"  formation  as  to  whether  anyone  who  had  died  of 
"  small-pox  had  been  vaccinated  or  not,  had  been 
"  given  by  the  deceased's  friends,  and  not  (in  the 
"  majority  of  instances)  by  medical  men.  A^ain,  such 
"  statistics  did  not  state  (1)  whether  the  vaccination 
"  was  successful  or  not;  (2)  the  degree  of  success,  the 
"  number  of  vesicles  produced;  (3)  the  date  of  the 
"  vaccination.  This  was  most  important  for  they  were 
"  all  agreed  that  vaccination  did  not  protect  indefi- 
"  nitely;  and  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  him 
"  whether  a  man  had  been  vaccinated  five  years  pre- 

viously  or  50  years  previously.  As  to  the  patients' 
"  friends?  .tboy  always  leaned  to  an  affirmative  reply. 
"  But,  iastlyf  oven  if  they  had  all  this  information 


"  accurately  given,  they  would  require  to  know,  in 
"  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  such  a  statistic, 
"  besides  the  proportion  of  the  vaccinated  to  the  un- 
"  vaccinated  (at  different  ages)  amongst  those  who 
"  died  of  small-pox,  the  same  proportion  amongst  the 
"  living  population.  Now.  this  knowledge  it  was  im- 
"  possible  to  obtain,  and  even  if  obtained  for  one  day 
"  it  would  not  hold  good  for  the  next  day,  so  shifting 
"  were  the  conditions  as  regards  population."  Does 
any  criticism  occur  to  you  with  regard  to  that  state- 
ment ;  he  is  speaking  of  various  towns  in  Germany  in 
1874  ? — I  gave  you  some  evidence  on  the  last  day  I  was 
here ;  at  least  I  gave  some  statements  that  from  the 
examination  of  the  vaccination  portions  of  the  census 
which  I  personally  made,  to  answer  certain  questions 
now,  I  found  that  they  are  substantially  accurate ;  I 
have  not  ccme  across  any  material  under-statement 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

28.573.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  That  is  with  regard 
to  your  particular  census  ? — That  is  with  regard  to  my 
particular  census  ;  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  census. 

28.574.  Dr.  Koch  may  be  right  with  regard  to  his  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  Germans  may  not  answer 
as  well  as  the  English  people  do. 

28.575.  {Br.  Collins.)  You  think  the  criticisms  which 
induced  Dr.  Koch  to  consider  those  German  statistics 
to  be  valueless  in  your  opinion  do  not  relate  to  the 
kind  of  information  obtained  in  the  manner  you 
described  with  regard  to  Sheffield  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
does  apply  to  this  particular  census. 

28.576.  The  source  of  the  information  in  this  par- 
ticular census  was  the  patient's  friends,  I  believe  ? — 
It  was  the  inhabitants,  generally. 

28.577.  Not  medical  men? — If  you  are  speaking  of 
small-pox  now,  the  deaths  from  small-pox,  those  of 
course  were  obtained  from  the  patient's  friends. 

28.578.  I  am  speaking  of  the  information  obtained 
by  your  census  ? — By  the  census  ;  it  was  obtained  from 
the  inhabitants.}  . 

28.579.  Not  from  medical  men  ? — Not  from  medical 
men,  certainly. 

28.580.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  accurate 
duration  of  the  census  ? — I  could  not  say  what  the 
duration  of  the  census  was  ;  it  varied  in  different  dis- 
tricts. 1  gave  in  my  former  evidence  that  it  began  in 
February,  and  some  of  it  was  finished  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  some  about  the  middle  of  March  ; 
it  was  a  varying  period  in  the  different  districts  ;  in 
some  districts  the  work  was  done  rather  more  rapidly 
than  in  others. 

28.581.  Is  the  statement  made  with  regard  to  six 
weeks  by  Mr.  Wheeler  in  your  opinion  inaccurate  ? — 
It  is  approximately  accurate. 

28.582.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Before  you  pass  to 
Question  19,521,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  ; 
that  the  subject  of  that  question  begins  a  few  lines  up 
at  the  end  of  the  last  question  ? — Yes  ;  I  propose  to 
deal  with  that  shortly ;  that  goes  on  in  the  next  day's 
evidence  as  well. 

28.583.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Would  not  the  effect  of  what 
you  have  just  been  telling  us  be  to  show  that  the 
town  of  Sheffield  was  even  better  vaccinated  than  is  re- 
presented in  this  report  ?—  It  does  not  show  that  it  was 
better  vaccinated  than  it  was  ascertained  to  be  at  the 
census,  but  it  would  show  that  it  was  better  vaccinated 
than  one  would  ascertain  from  seeing  the  official  vacci- 
nation returns. 

28.584.  I  thought  you  were  showing  us  that  there 
were  fewer  unvaccinated  children  living  in  Sheffield 
than  had  been  supposed  ? — There  were  fewer  ;  but  then 
you  have  the  immigrations  to  take  into  account.  You 
have  the  great  amount  of  immigration.  I  said  the 
Sheffield-born  children  were  lower,  but  not  taking  the 
whole  of  the  children  in  the  place. 

28.585.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  census  showed  a  better 
condition  as  regards  vaccination  than  the  vaccination 
registers  ? — Than  a  summary  of  the  vaccination  re- 
gisters, if  you  did  not  take  into  account  the  removals. 

28.586.  The  per-centage  unvaccinated  ? — Unaccounted 
for. 

28.587.  Should  I  be  right  in  assuming  that  the  per- 
centage unvaccinated  at  the  census  was  considerably 
less  than  the  per-centage  unaccounted  for  on  the  basis 
of  the  10  years  Yaccination  Begistration  Eeturns  ? — I 
gave  those  on  the  last  occasion.  I  said  last  time  that 
under  10  years  of  age  3'2  per  cent,  were  found  at  tbe 
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census  to  be  un  vaccinated.  On  the  official  vaccination 
registers  4"  5  per  cent,  were  unaccounted  for. 

28  588  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  That  is  because  in 
the  official  registers  you  assume,  until  you  make  the 
deduction,  that  all  those  unaccounted  for  are  un- 
vaccinated  ? — Yes. 

28  589.  When  you  make  the  corrections  for  removals 
the  per-centage  is  altered  ?— The  per-centage  falls  of 
course. 

28  590.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Then  the  per-centage  of  chil- 
dren' found  unvaccinated  by  the  census  under  10  years 
of  a°'e  was  considerably  less  than  the  per-centage  un- 
accounted for  of  children  according  to  the  vaccination 
returns  of  the  preceding  10  years  ?— it  was  T3  per 
cent,  less  at  the  census;  that  is  taking  into  account 
the  removals  which  had  taken  place  of  children  who 
were  entered  in  the  vaccination  returns. 

28,591.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Dr.  Collins'  question 
as  I  understand  it,  referred  to  the  unaccounted  for,  not 
the  unvaccinated  ? — Yes. 

28  592.  The  per-centage  of  the  unvaccinated  at  the 
census  is  less  by  the  figure  you  give  than  the  un- 
accounted for  ascertained  from  the  vaccination  returns  ? 
—Yes. 

28.593.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  That  would  mean 
that  the  children  who  immigrated  into  Sneffield  were 
rather  better  vaccinated  than  he  children  who  emi- 
grated out  of  it  ? — Rather  worse. 

28.594.  Rather  better,  would  it  not  be  ? — No,  rather 
worse  vaccinated  because,  as  I  pointed  out,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  removals  ;  many  of  which  were  pro- 
bably vaccinated  though  not  certitied. 

28.595.  But  if  your  actual  list  of  vaccination  is 
greater  by  the  census  than  what  your  inspection  of  the 
vaccination  results  would  lead  you  to  believe  existed, 
would  it  not  be  as  I  say  ?— No,  my  point  was  this,  that 
if  you  deducted  the  removals,  taking  the  10  years,  you 
would  have  a  rate  unvaccinated  of  Sheffield-born  chil- 
dren of  something  like  0'7  per  cent. 

28.596.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Better  than  yours? 
— Very  much  better  than  mine;  that  is  0'7,  whereas 
mine  was  3"2. 

28.597.  If  you  assume  that  all  the  [persons  who  re- 
moved were  not  vaccinated  then  that  brings  up  the 
per-centage  better  than  your  own  ? — Quite  so. 

28.598.  (Dr.  Collins.  May  not  another  explanation  of 
the  difference  be  the  increased  vaccinations  in  view 
of  the  epidemic  ? — The  increased  vaccinations  in  view 
of  the  epidemic  might  have  some  effect  upon  it,  I  grant 
that. 

At  Question  19,521  Mr.  Wheeler  gives  figures  to 
show  that  the  1888  enumeration  did  not  include  the 
whole  population  of  Sheffield,  and  that  some  42,000  of 
the  population  were  unenumerated.  He  is  here  fight- 
ing a  shadow,  for  nowhere  in  my  report  have  I  stated 
that  the  1888  enumeration  embraced  the  whole  popula- 
tion; and  everywhere  when  the  census  population  is 
referred  to  in  my  report,  whether  in  the  tables  or  in 
the  text,  the  reference  is  carefully  guarded  by  the 
words  "  enumerated  population  ;  "  and  1  have  as  regards 
each  sub-district,  as  well  as  the  total  borough,  given 
figures  showing  the  estimated  population  on  the  basis 
of  the  two  preceding  Imperial  censuses.  This  will  be 
found  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  each  of  the  opening 
pages,  commencing  the  districts.  For  the  whole 
borough  it  is  found  on  page  169  in  the  foot  note.  I 
did,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  points  out  at  Question 
19,551,  question  the  accuracy  of  the  population  esti- 
mated on  this  basis,  and  the  census  of  1891  proved  the 
accuracy  of  my  belief ;  for  at  that  census  the  actual 
population  was  found  to  be  several  thousands  less  than 
estimated  population.  Estimating  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  increase  found  to  obtain  between 
the  1881  and  1891  censuses,  the  population  of  Sheffield 
at  the  time  of  the  1888  enumeration,  would  be  about 
310,000,  or  some  34,000  in  excess  of  i.he  figures  recorded 
at  my  census,  or  8,000  less  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  estimate 
of  42,000  which  he  gives  at  Question  19,521.  Notwith- 
standing my  careful  guarding  as  to  enumerated  popu- 
lation, Mr.  Wheeler  accuses  me  again  and  again  of 
using  the  population  enumerated  in  1888  as  the  actual 
population  of  Sheffield.,  and  insinuates  that  I  did  this 
with  the  object  of  misleading  the  reader.  You  find 
that  in  the  concluding  portion  of  Question  19,520  and 
in  Questions  19,550  to  19,557,  and  there  are  some  other 
references  which  I  have  not  got  here  ;  but  those  are 
the  chief  references.    I  tihoald  be  very  glad  if  the 


Commission  would  look  to  one  or  two  of  these  places  Mr. 
where  it  is  stated  that  I  represented  the  census  popu-   F.  W.  Bnrrit. 
lation  as  the  total  population  of  the  town.    On  page  M.D. 

170  of  my  report  which  is  the  first  point  to  which  he  

refers,  you  will  find  there  that  it  is  the  "  Yaccination    V  June  1893. 

:'  census  of  the  Borough  of  Sheffield,  showing  for  each  

"  of  the  several  age  periods  the  total  population  enu- 
"  merated";  that  is  the  heading  to  the  table.  Then 
when  it  is  referred  to  again  at  Question  19.556  the  Chair- 
man says,  "  Does  he  not  say  '  returned  as  vaccinated' 
"  or  '  returned  as  unvaccinated,'  (A.)  No ;  on  page 
"  175"  (which  I  happened  to  drop  upon  haphazard) 
"  he  says  :  '  Of  the  33,393  '  vaccinated  children  under 
•'  '  5  years  of  age  121  or  0'36  percent,  had  been  attacked 
"  '  by  small-pox '  "  ;  Yet  immediately  above  that  I  put 
in  capital  letters  "  In  the  total  enumerated  population," 
and  that  is  stated  over  and  over  again  throughout  the 
report  on  every  page.  The  Chairman  then  referred  him 
to  page  171  where  the  same  thing  occurs,  the  same 
heading. 

28.599.  (Judge  Meadoivs  White.)  Look  afc  Question 
19,563  ?— Yes,  at  Question  19,563  Mr.  Wheeler  states 
"  If  it  had  been  expressed  publicly  that  the  thing  was 
"  taken  on  a  population  which  was  only  a  portion  of 
"  the  whole,  if  it  had  been  guarded  in  that  way,  that 
•'  would  have  been  another  matter."  I  contend  that 
the  thing  is  guarded  throughout  on  every  page  where 
the  census  population  is  referred  to  so  far  as  my  report 
is  concerned. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  evidence 
there  are  one  or  two  statements  of  detail  to  which  I 
must  briefly  refer.  At  Question  19,521  Mr.  Wheeler 
states  that  on  page  276  of  my  report  I  estimate  the  popu- 
lation of  Sheffield  at  316,190,  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
"  the  registration  estimate  on  page  7  exceeds  even  this 
"  estimate."  He  does  not  give  the  figures  on  page  7, 
but  anyone  reading  the  evidence  would  infer  that  this 
estimate  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  on  page  276. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  difference  of  98  only 
between  the  two  estimates. 

28.600.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  not  very  polite  he  says,  "  I 
"  wish  to  point  out  that  if  the  work 'of  this  report  was 
"  to  be  held  in  any  respect  it  was  imperative  that  there 
"  should  be  some  sort  of  attempt  at  accuracy.  Here 
"  there  is  a  bold  disregard  of  accuracy,  and  a  superi- 
"  ority  to  it  that  must  make  any  careful  man  fee]  that 
"  the  report  is  irretrievably  damaged  by  it  "  ?— I  think 
that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones.  I  took  Mr.  Wheeler's  statement  there  for  page 
276.    I  do  not  think  it  is  on  that  page. 

28.601.  The  statement  is  on  page  7? — The  Registra- 
tion estimate  on  page  7  was  316,288,  but  the  other 
estimate  I  was  looking  for,  it  is  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health's  estimate  which  is  316,190  that 'was  when  I 
was  dealing  with  the  hospital  question ;  I  have  not 
turned  it  up ;  at  any  rate  it  is  only  a  dinerence  of  98 
between  the  two  estimates.  In  the  same  paragraph 
Mr.  Wheeler,  after  referring  to  the  1891  census,  states 
that  the  figure  in  the  1888  enumeration  "  falls  short  of 
"  the  reality  by  more  than  the  entire  population  of  the 
"  town  of  Darlington  "  ;  but  I  need  scarely  point  out 
to  you  that  the  population  of  1891  was  not  the  popula- 
tion of  1887-8 ;  there  was  a  difference  really  between 
the  estimated  population  in  1888  of  34.000.  I  think  the 
population  of  Darlington  is  nearly  40,000.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  same  pai'agraph  Mr.  Wheeler  first  makes 
mention  of  his  monstrous  assumption  that  the  whole  of 
the  unenumerated  were  of  the  unvaccinated  class.  That 
I  shall  return  to  shortly.  At  Question  19,522  he  con- 
tends that  on  the  assumptioa  that  the  1888  enumeration 
was  valueless  certain  tables  must  be  cleared  out  cf 
the  report.  I  have  given  grounds  for  believing  in  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  census,  and  consequently  I 
claim  that  the  whole  of  the  tables  and  pages  should  be 
retained.  He  also  contends  that  diagrams  relating  to 
invaded  houses  should  be  eliminated,  because  the 
unnoticed  houses  would  only  contain  non-fatal  small- 
pox, and  that  the  errors  in  them  must  have  been  there- 
fore to  intensify  the  fatality.  There  is  no  question 
that  in  these  tables  the  fatality  is  probably  somewhat 
exaggerated,  but  such  exaggeration  would  be  common 
to  the  vaccinated  as  well  as  to  the  unvaccinated,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  relative 
prooortions  would  be  altered  if  all  the  unenumerated 
houses  had  been  included.  At  Question  19,524  in  calcu- 
lating the  probable  population  of  Sheffield  in  1888,  he 
refers  to  certain  figures  which  I  gave  in  my  report  and 
former  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  houses,  and  he 
cannot  understand  my  difficulty.  He  says,  "  Dr.  Barry 
"  tells  us  that  there  were  two  estimates  of  the  number 
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Mr.  "  of  houses  in  the  town;  the  one  65,529  (Question 

.F.  W.  Barry,    "  1888)  ;  the  other  63,238  (page  276  of  report).    I  do 
M.D.         "  not  know  why  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  the 

  "  matter,  for  on  page  123  of  the  town  accounts  for 

7  June  1893.    "  1887  their  number  is  given  in  full  detail  as  65,457." 

 Well,  my  difficulty  is  this,  and  it  is  stated  at  Question 

1888.  He  takes  the  1887  accountant's  return,  and  T.  say 
of  the  number  of  houses,  "  There  are  one  or  two  esti- 
"  mated  totals.  The  one  given  me  by  the  borough 
"  accountant,  which  will  be  found  on  page  219  of  my 
"  report,  where  he  gives  the  total  number  of  houses  as 
"  65,529."  That  is  the  number  given  in  the  Borough 
Accountant's  Report  for  1888 ;  but  my  difficulty  with 
regard  to  that  is  that  that  included  both  the  occupied  and 
unoccupied  houses  ;  that  I  stated  at  Question  1888.  Then 
I  go  on  to  say  "  tben  the  Waterworks  Engineer  gave 
"  another  estimate  which  is  given  on  page  221,  where 
"  the  total  number  of  houses  supplied  with  water  is, 
"  stated  for  1887  to  be  68,000,  so  that  there  are  very 
"  varying  estimates."  I  did  not  accept  the  account- 
ant's estimate,  because,  as  I  say,  it  included  the 
uninhabited  houses  as  well  as  the  inhabited  houses. 
At  Question  19,526,  Mr.  Wheeler  seriously  there  re- 
states his  assertion  as  to  the  non-vaccination  of  the 
unenumerated.  He  says,  "The  population  will  then 
"  run  out  in  this  way:  the  vaccinated  rather  more 
"  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  268,400,  or  88'2  per 
"  cent.,  the  people  that  report  themselves  in  the 
"  census  returns;  the  so-called  unvaccinated  of  the 
"  census,  5,700,  or  T8  per  cent.,  to  which  add  the 
"  unenumerated,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  consider 
"  as  vaccinated,  28,250,  or  9'3  per  cent."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  still  less  reason  to  regard  them  as 
unvaccinated."  Mr.  Wheeler  might  equally  logically 
say  that  as  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1887  was  some  28,247,000,  the  odd  28,000,000  nearly 
must  have  been  unvaccinated,  because  they  were  not 
included  in  my  1888  census.  From  Question  19,526 
Mr.  Wheeler  attempts  to  uphold  his  extraordinary 
thesis  with  regard  to  the  unenumerated,  upon  the 
grounds  (1)  of  an  unsupported  assertion,  that  in  many 
cases  where  there  were  unvaccinated  persons  the  enu- 
merators were  put  off  with  the  statement  that  "  It's  all 
"  right,"  that  is  in  Question  19,528,  at  the  end  of  it ;  (2) 
that  the  people  making  the  return  were  Vaccination 
Officers,  and  to  avoid  profecution  no  return  was  made 
of  unvaccinated  persons  ;  but  this  could  only  apply  to 
children  under  14,  as  they  were  the  only  persons  liable 
to  prosecution,  and  I  have  already  shown  the  con- 
tention that  the  children  unvaccinated  were  under- 
estimated to  be  untenable.  Then,  again,  a  great  point  is 
made  of  the  enumerators  being  what  is  called  Vaccina- 
tion Officers.  Now,  the  enumerators  were  made  techni- 
cally Assistant  Vaccination  Officers  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  that  the  guardians  should  have  power  to  appoint 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  accountants, 
clerks,  and  people  who  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  La  w  or  of  vaccina- 
tion. In  one  Union,  the  Sheffield  Union,  they  acted  under 
the  Registrars  who  were  also  Vaccination  Officers, 
indeed ;  but  in  the  Ecclesall  Union  they  did  not  ac*; 
under  the  Vaccination  Officers,  but  they  acted  under 
the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  district.  They  were 
not  known  to  the  people  in  any  sense  as  Vaccination 
Officers  ;  they  were  known  as  enumerators  of  the  census 
by  the  people  at  large  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  it 
was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  threaten  people,  they  Avent 
there  to  persuade  people  to  go  to  the  vaccination  sta- 
tions. And  in  fact  there  was  no  necessity  to  do  more 
in  Sheffield  than  to  tell  the  people  where  the  stations 
were;  they  were  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  gratuitous  vaccination  that  was  offered  to  them. 

28.602.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  found  no  opposition  to  that  ? 
— We  found  no  opposition  to  the  census. 

28.603.  And  you  found  no  opposition  to  the  vaccina- 
tion ? — There  was  little  in  Sheffield  at  any  time ;  and 
there  was  less  at  that  time  than  at  any  previous  time. 

28.604.  You  said  that  they  were  only  too  glad  to  go  to 
the  vacciation  stations  ? — Yes,  in  fact  they  stormed  one 
or  two  vaccination  stations  as  soon  as  they  got  to  know 
that  they  were  open  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination  : 
they  attended  in  such  large  numbers  that  they  wrecked 
one  doctor's  house  almost  altogether. 

28.605.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  made  very 
numerous  inquiries  amongst  these  people,  and  conducted 
personal  inquiries  for  certain  purposes  of  your  report ; 
did  you  find  that  there  was  that  strong  fear  of  the 
results  of  disclosures  to  the  Vaccination  Officers  that  is 
suggested? — Not  at  all.    People  were  perfectlv  honest ; 


so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  certain  of  that,  they  told 
me  at  once. 

28.606.  For  instance  you  investigated  personally  all 
cases  of  death  from  small-pox? — Yes. 

28.607.  That  is  one  of  your  inquiries  which  you  made 
personally.  Did  you  find  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry 
any  trace  of  the  strong  opposition  to  the  Vaccination 
Officers,  oi'  fear  of  them,  that  Mr.  Wheeler  supposes? — 
None  at  all.  There  was  no  opposition  ;  in  fact  there 
were  two  or  three  persons  who  had  been  s.rongly 
opposed  to  vaccination  (1  refer  to  them  in  my  report) 
who  were  converted  and  said  they  would  try  in  the 
future  to  undo  the  evil  they  had  done  in  the  past,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  I  give  an  instance  of  that  in  one 
of  the  death  returns. 

28.608.  (Dr.  Collins).  I  think  in  answer  to  Question 
2391  you  told  me  that  the  men  who  conducted  the 
census  "reported  the  cases  to  the  Vaccination  Officers 
"  and  it  was  the  Vaccination  Officers'  duty  of  course  to 
"  take  steps  to  secure  the  vaccination  of  such  chil- 
"  dren"? — Quite  true,  that  is  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  any  children  under  14  years  of  age  found  to  be  un- 
vaccinated it  was  the  duty  of  the  Vaccination  Officer  of 
the  district  to  send  them  in  a  notice  requiring  to  be 
vaccinated.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  there 
were  no  prosecutions  ;  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
there  was  dot  a  single  prosecution  carried  out  during 
the  census  period,  at  any  rate  in  Sheffield. 

,  28,609.  Had  there  been  many  previously  ?— Very  few 
indeed. 

At  Question  19,540  the  Chairman  asks :  "  But  that 
"  would  not  mean  more  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom 
"  those  people  came  than  that  it  would  have  brought 
"  home  to  their  mind  what  would  be  the  result  of  it  ?  " 
that  is,  the  result  of  neglecting  vaccination  ;  to  which 
Mr.  Wheeler  answers  :  '■  There  was  the  fact  that  the 
"  town  was  posted  all  over.  I  should  think  there 
"  would  not  be  anybody  in  Sheffield  that  was  not 
"  familiar  with  what  was  being  done  ?  " — What  Mr. 
Wheeler  means  by  this  I  cannot  conceive.  The  notices 
over  the  town  only  contained  advice  as  to  the  precau- 
tious to  be  taken  and  the  hours  when  the  vaccination 
stations  would  be  open  for  gratuitous  vaccination. 
These  notices  contained  no  threats,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  a 
single  prosecution  was  instituted  during  the  progress 
of  the  enumeration.  At  Questions  19,543  and  19,546 
Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  if  the  1888  census  figures  are 
accepted  it  would  show  that  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population  at  all  ages  were  unvaccinated. 

28.610.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  He  says  at  Question. 
19,541  :  "  That  statement  which  I  have  just  read 
"  shows  that  there  are  over  11  per  cent,  unvaccinated  "  ? 
— That  is  simply  re-stating  his  former  thesis  that  I 
have  dealt  with.  Whence  this  figure  is  obtained  I  do 
not  know,  for  on  page  169  of  my  report,  where  the 
census  proportions  are  given,  I  find  at  all  ages  2T  per 
cent,  unvaccinated,  which  is  made  up  of  under  10 
years  of  age  3'2  per  cent.,  and  over  10  years  1'7  per 
cent. 

28.611.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  that  you  draw  a 
distinction,  which  you  think  Mr.  Wheeler  has  forgotten, 
between  the  actual  population  of  Sheffield  and  the 
enumerated  population  of  the  census  ? — I  have  always 
drawn  a  distinction  between  the  enumerated  population 
and  the  actual  population.  I  have  always  stated  as 
regards  the  census  population  that  that  is  the  enumera- 
ted population,  and  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  is  considerably  less  than  the  actual  population. 
I  have  given  that  in  the  report. 

28.612.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  you  think,  in 
studying  your  report,  that  the  enumerated  population 
is  a  different  thing  from  that  of  the  actual  population 
of  Sheffield  P— No,  I  do  not  think  that.  I  think  a 
sample  that  consists  of  about  90  per  cent,  would  prob- 
ably give  you  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  whole,  and  I  have 
given  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  proportion  of 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  in  the  remaining  10  per 
cent,  would  be  not  materially  altered  from  that  of  the 
90  per  cent. 

28.613.  I  understand  that  i'n  all  the  places  in  wnich 
you  yourself  made  reference  to  such  figures,  you  always 
specified  that  it  was  the  enumerated  popu  lation  that 
you  were  dealing  with  ? — Quite  so,  because  I  am  simply 
stating  the  facts,  I  am  not  arguing  upon  them  in  my 
report;  I  am  simply  stating  what  came  under  my 
notice. 
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28,614.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  All  your  calculations 
are  stated  to  be  based  upon  enumeration,  and  all 
throughout  the  report  the  actual  figures  are  the  figures 
calculated  on  the  census  returns,  and  so  forth,  are 
stated  accurately  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so? 
As  I  understand,  you  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the 
enumerated  population  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
population,  enumerated  and  un enumerated  ? — Quite  so. 

28  615.  (Br.  Collins.)  The  reason  I  ask  the  question 
is  because  I  notice  that  Sir  George  Buchanan  in  his 
memorandum  at  page  18  says:— "We  now  come  to 
"  consider  the  influence  that  has  been  exerted  by  vac- 
"  cination  upon  the  people  of  all  ages  living  in  Sheffield. 
"  Under  the  common  conditions  of  small-pox  in- 
"  fcction  in  the  borough  generally  the  vaccinated 
"  and  unvaccinated  persons  of  all  ages  have  during 
"  1887-8  differed  from  each  other  in  respect  of  small- 
"  pox."  I  Ao  not  notice  the  same  qualification  with 
regard  to  the  enumerated  population  and  the  popula- 
tion there  which,  I  understand,  you  do  observe  your- 
self?— Yes,  because  Sir  George  Buchanan  has  accepted 
as  correct  there  the  sample  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Wheeler  accepts 
the  3  per  cent.,  the  school  census  as  being  correct,  as 
showing  the  amount  of  population  in  1863  onwards ; 
that  is  on  very  much  the  same  lines,  except  that  one  is 
a  considerably  larger  proportion  than  the  other.  And 
I  see  that  Sir  George  Buchanan  at  the  commencement, 
looking  at  page  9,  speaking  of  the  vaccination  census, 
says  : — "  This  vaccination  census,  as  it  was  termed,  had 
"  reference  to  a  population  of  275,878  persons,  out  of  a 
"  total  population  estimated  at  316,288 ;  "  he  gives 
that  guarding  statement  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  memorandum ;  so  I  do  not  see  ti  at  it  could  mislead 
anyone  very  well. 

I  have  next  to  deal  with  Mr.  Wheeler's  contention 
that  my  presence  in  Sheffield  exerted  some  occult  in- 
fluence which  led  to  a  lessened  "  fatality  "  amongst  the 
unvaccinated  as  compared  with  thie  period  before  I 
went  to  Sheffield  and  a  period  in  which  my  benign 
influence  was  removed. 

28,616.  (Chairman.)  Which  question  is  that  ? — That  is 
at  Questions  19,564  to  19,577,  and  the  discussion  is 
again  continued  from  19,597  on  to  19,621.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  but  feel  complimented  ia  the  inference  Mr. 
Wheeler  seeks  to  draw,  but  unfortunately  his  premisses 
are  entirely  worthless.  His  conclusions  are  untenable. 
This  contention  as  to  fatality  in  what  he  terms  the  pre- 
Barry,  Barry,  and  post-Barry  periods  is  fully  set  out  in 
Questions  19,564,  19,577,  19,597,  and  19,621.  He  first 
divides  the  epidemic  into  three  periods,  which  we 
get  at  Question  19,564 : — (a)  "  There  were  the  cases 
"  that  occurred  from  the  commencement  of  the 
"  epidemic  to  the  time  that  the  so-called  census  was 
"  taken ;  these  were  in  number  4,703  ;  "  that  is  Mr. 
Wheeler's  statement,  and  that  is  what  he  calls  the  prc- 
Barry  period ;  (b)  "  Then  there  were  the  ca°es  that 
"  occurred  after  the  census  period  up  to  the  end  of 
"  March  1888,  which  are  given  on  page  192,"  (I  am 
giving  Mr.  Wheeler's  statement  here,  I  do  not  agree 
with  it,)  "  these  numbered  1,320  ;  "  that  is  the  Barry 
period;  then  (c)  '"After  that  we  take  the  total  on  the 
"  same  page  that  were  collected  by  the  health  office, 
"  and  are  initialed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  being  978,  making 
t  "  a  total  of  cases  of  7,001,"  that  is  the  post-Barry 
1  period.  For  the  first  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
I  he  takes  the  census  figures  given  on  page  178  of  my 
report,  Table  XCVI.,  that  is  the  population  exclusive  of 
jthe  workhouses.  To  obtain  the  second  he  subtracts  the 
number  of  cases  recorded  in  the  census  from  those  re- 
corded in  the  Health  Office  books  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic  to  March  31st  (these  figures 
are  given  on  page  192,  Table  OIL),  and  as  regards 
the  last  period,  the  figures  are  given  by  Sir  George 
Buchanan  on  page  192,  which  were  supplied  to  him 
| by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  As  I  have  just  said, 
to  obtain  the  figures  with  respect  to  attacks  from  the 
census  to  the  31st  of  March,  he  subtracts  the  census, 
and  the  result  obtained  from  Mr.  Wheeler's  Barry  period 
does  not  in  any  sense  show  either  the  number  of  cases 
which  occurred  during  that  period,  or  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated ;  for 
the  census  data,  and  the  Health  Officers'  data,  each  of 
them  over  an  arbitratory  period,  are  not  interchangeable 
for  reasons  1.  have  very  fully  stated  in  my  report  on 
pages  193  and  194.  The  two  sets  of  data  were  obtained 
)y  entirely  different  methods,  and  they  contain  91 
;ets  of  figures  that  could  not  be  compared  at  all.  When 
|[  was  before  you  before  I  did  not  read  this  portion  of  my 
report,  and  I  think  now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it. 


I  give  on  page  193  in  a  table  the  number  of  attacks  and 
the  fatality  of  attacks  from  the  Health  Office  books,  and 
in  comparing  these  with  the  census  rates  they  wero 
found  to  present  at  one  and  the  same  time  certain  dis- 
crepancies and  certain  correspondences ;  and  this  is  what 
I  say: — "Of  course  they"  (the  Health  Office)  "are 
"  higher  rates  for  the  reason  that,  though  calculated  on 
"  a  larger  population  than  the  census  rates,  they  relate 
"  to  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  take  into  account  more 
"  than  acorrespondiugly  large  amount  of  small-pox. 
"  But  they  differ  too  iu  other  ways.  Thus  they  show  that 
"  at  all  ages,  and  relatively  to  their  numbers,  for  each 
"  vaccinated  person  attacked  by  small-pox,  9"7  unvac- 
"  cinated  persons  were  attacked;  and  that  (again  at  all 
"  ages,  and  relatively  to  their  numbers)  among  persons 
"  attacked  by  small-pox,  for  each  vaccinated  person 
"  fatally  attacked,  6' 6  unvaccinated  persods  died  of 
"  the  disease  ;  whereas  on  the  basis  of  the  vaccina- 
"  tion  census  the  corresponding  figures  are  6'2  and 
"  10'2,  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the  figures. 
'■  And  similarly  at  each  of  the  several  age  periods 
"  dealt  with  rates  calculated  on  the  estimated  popula- 
"  tion  and  Health  Office  data  show  a  like  reversal  of 
"  the  figures  obtained  from  the  census  calculations. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  the  Health 
"  Office  rates  closely  correspond  with  those  of  the 
"  census  rates  in  the  matter  of  mortalities,  since 
"  whichever  basis  for  calculation  be  taken,  the  pro- 
"  portion  at  all  ages  of  unvaccinated  persons  suffering 
"  from  fatal  small-pox  to  each  vaccinated  person  dying 
"  of  his  small-pox  attack,  is  practically  identical  which - 
"  ever  basis  be  taken  for  calculation.  This  propor- 
"  tion  is  as  nearly  as  possible  64  to  1  to  both  cases. 
"  And  so  too  at  the  several  separate  age  periods 
"  the  ratios  of  corresponding  mortality  rates  are 
"  are  similar  upon  whichever  basis  the  rates  are 
"  calculated.  The  reason  of  the  above  correspondence 
"  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
"  alike  for  the  fewer  small-pox  deaths  of  the  shorter 
"  census  period,  and  for  the  more  numerous  small- 
"  pox  deaths  of  the  longer  Health  Office  period,  the 
"  proportion  of  the  ascertained  vaccinated  and  un- 
"  vaccinated  deaths  have  been  closely  similar  at  all 
"  ages  and  at  each  age  period ;  and  to  the  circum- 
"  stance  that  all  rates  of  mortality  have  been  cal- 
"  culated  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  vaccinated 
"  and  unvaccinated  persons  in  the  population  at  the 
"  census  enumeration.  The  reason  of  the  discre- 
"  pancies  is,  however,  more  complex.  In  the  main 
"  they  are  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  persons  en- 
"  tered  in  the  Health  Office  records  as  'unvaccinated  ;' 
"  this  has  increased  the  attack  rate  for  the  smaller 
"  class,  and  brought  about  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
"  its  fatality  rate.  Also  they  are  in  part  duo  to 
"  the  circumstance  that  at  the  census  many  extremely 
"  trivial  small-pox  cases  were  ascertained  1o  have 
"  occurred  among  the  much  larger  class  of  '  vac- 
"  cinated  '  persons,  few  of  which  come  under  medical 
"  treatment  or  were  reported  to  the  Health  Authority. 
"  From  the  experience  obtained  during  my  personal 
"  inquiry  respecting  attacks  of  children  under  10  years 
"  of  age  and  deaths  at  all  ages  in  Sheffield,  I  am  in- 
"  clined  to  think  that  in  the  Health  Office  figures  the 
"  number  of  unvaccinated  persons  attacked  has  been 
"  to  some  considerable  extent  exaggerated  :  whilst,  on 
"  the  other  hand,  in  the  census  figures  the  number 
"  of  unvaccinated  persons  attacked  has  been  similarly 
"  understated.  This  exaggeration  and  this  under-state- 
"  ment  I  do  not  consider  to  have  been  the  result  of 
"  wilful  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
"  reporting  the  case3.  The  discrepancy  will  be  readily 
"  understood  when  the  different  methods  by  which 
"  the  two  sets  of  figures  were  obtained  are  con- 
"  trasted.  The  census  figures  rest  on  the  statements 
"  of  the  people  themselves,  and  whilst  there  is 
"  little  question  that  all  cases  returned,  by  them  as 
"  '  unvaccinated '  were  actually  f-o,  there  is  little 
"  question  that  the  majority  of  those  person  who 
"  had  been  vaccinated  unsuccessfully  only  or  who 
"  had  been  vaccinated  during  the  incubative  stage 
"  of  small-pox,  would  be  returned  by  them  as  '  vac- 
"  cinated.'  The  Health  Office  figures,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  rest  on  the  reports  of  thn  medical  prac- 
"  titioners.  nuisance  inspectors,  and  others,  and  the 
"  statements  as  to  vaccination  in  a  large  number  of 
"  cases,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  epidemic. 
"  did  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  statement  of  tbe 
"  person  attacked,  as  on  that  of  the  person  report, ng 
"  the  case.  This  statement  was  frequently  based  upon 
' '  an  examination  made  by  the  reporter.  In  the  case 
"  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  who  had  no  particukr 
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Mr.          "  experience  in  the  examination  of  vaccination  cica- 
F.  W.  Barry,    "  trices,  it  might  well  happen,  and  no  doubt  often  did 
M.D.         "  so,  that  old  or  worn-out  marks  of  vaccination  which 

  "  actually  existed,  were  overlooked.    From  an  exami- 

7  June  1893.     "  nation  of  the  Health  Office  books,  I  find,  that  of  the 

  ' s  total  attacks  reported  to  the  Health  Office  up  to  the 

"  census  period,  18'2  per  cent,  were  stated  to  be  un- 
"  vaccinated,  whilst  from  that  period  up  to  the 
"  31st  March,  during  which  time  the  statements  of  the 
"  persons  themselves  were  generally  accepted,  the 
"  per-centage  of  unvaccinated  was  12'3.  This  latter 
' '  proportion  will  be  found  to  agree  closely  with  that 
"  which  obtained  during  the  census,  in  which  11'6  per 
"  cent,  were  stated  to  be  unvaccinated.  Taking  all 
"  the  circumstances  in  consideration,  I  regard  it  as 
"  certain  that  the  correct  proportion  of  unvaccinated 
"  persons  attacked,  to  each  vaccinated  person  suffering 
"  from  small-pox,  will  be  found  somewhere  midway 
"  between  the  figures  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  those 
'■  in  the  censu3  enumeration,  and  those  in  the  Health 
"  Office  records  respectively.''  That  gives  an  account 
of  the  different  methods  by  which  the  two  sets  of 
figures  are  obtained,  and  also  gives  the  grounds  why 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  interchangeable.  Now, 
you  will  have  heard  in  my  reading  there  that  I  have 
really  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  proportion  of  un- 
vaccinated attacks  to  total  attacks  that  were  found  on 
the  Health  Office  data  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
census,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  census  to  the 
31st  of  March;  that  is  from  the  Health  Office  data, 
and  those  are  two  absolutely  comparable  data.  Then 
again,  we  can  get  out  the  figures  for  the  period  from 
the  31st  of  March  up  to  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  and 
if  we  take  those  two  sets  of  figures  we  find  that  up  to 
the  census  period  the  Health  Office  data  gave  a  per- 
centage of  18*2  of  the  total  attacks  amongst  the  un- 
vaccinated, and  from  then  to  the  31st  of  March  from 
the  census  period  the  per-centage  of  unvaccinated 
attacks  was  12 -3.  That  is  really  Mr.  Wheeler's  pre- 
Barry  period  and  his  Barry  period.  And  in  the  post- 
Barry  period,  you  may  take  it  again  at  12'3  per  cent., 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Barry  period.  Mr.  Wheeler, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  his  method  obtains  the  following 
extraordinary  results :  He  makes  out  that  in  the  pre- 
Barry  period  there  was  llf  per  cent,  of  total  attacks, 
unvaccinated  attacks,  and  in  the  Barry  period  the  pro- 
portion was  36  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  post-Barry 
period  it  was  124  per  cent.  Of  course,  as  regards 
this  36  per  cent.,  it  is  simply  to  see  how  it  is  obtained ; 
it  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  census  figures  from 
the  Health  Office  figure.  In  the  Health  Office  figures 
the  unvaccinated  attacks  were,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
aggerated in  number.  Consequently,  you  throw  that 
exaggerated  number  on  to  the  small  Barry  period  when 
you  have  small  numbers,  and  consequently  you  ex- 
aggerate the  exaggeration  of  the  Health  Office  figures. 

28,617.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  give  on  any  page  of 
your  report  the  Health  Office  figures  under  each  age 
period  of  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated,  both  cases 
and  deaths  ? — Those  are  given  on  pages  192  and  193  in 
Tables  Oil.  and  GUI. 

-  28,618.  Are  those  the  Health  Office  figures?— Yes,  I 
am  going  to  take  the  whole  period  in  the  Health  Office 
figures. 

28,619.  Are  the  figures  given  in  Table  GIL  the 
Health  Office  figures  ?— Yes,  in  Tables  OIL  and  GUI. 
those  are  the  Health  Offices  figures  that  gives  the  total 
of  small-pox  attacks  to  the  31st  of  March  1888,  and  the 
total  deaths  from  small-pox  to  March  the  31st,  1888. 
Taking  the  Health  Office  figures  we  can  divide  them  into 
two  parts  as  regards  fatality.  I  cannot  divide  them  into 
three  parts  as  regards  fatality,  but  I  can  divide  them  into 
two.  The  first  part  would  be  to  the  31st  of  March  from 
the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  second 
period  would  be  from  the  31st  of  March  to  the  end  of  the 
epidemic,  a  period  with  which  I  did  not  deal,  but  of 
which  the  figures  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  page  192. 
According  to  that  I  find  from  the  Health  Office  figures 
that  there  were  6,023  cases  of  which  4,995  were  vacci- 
nated and  1,028  unvaccinated.  The  proportions  per 
cent,  would  thus  be  83  per  cent,  in  the  vaccinated  and 
17  per  cent,  in  the  unvaccinated.  Of  these  6,023,  there 
died  563,  thus  giving  a  fatality  of  both  classes  of  9'35. 
Of  the  4,995  vaccinated  243  died,  giving  a  fatality  of 
4-7,  and  of  the  1.028  unvaccinated  320  died,  or  31'1  per 
cent.  Taking  the  Health  Office  figures  from  the  31st 
of  March  to  the  end  of  the  epidemic  there  were  978 
cases  ;  of  these,  856  were  vaccinated  and  120  were  un- 
vaccinated. It  will  be  observed  in  the  tiote  there 
• '  excesses  of  units  will  be  observed  in  the  all-class  totals 


"  owing  to  the  fact  of  vaccination  or  no  vaccination 
"  being  unstated  in  the  case  of  two  persons  attacked 
"  and  of  four  persons  dying." 

28.620.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Those  are  cases,  are  they?— 
Those  are  cases.  There  were  978  cases  from  the  31st 
of  March  to  the  end  of  the  epidemic  period  ;  of  these 
856  were  vaccinated  and  120  unvaccinated.  This  gave 
a  proportion  of  87'7  vaccinated  to  12 '3  unvaccinated 
and  the  deaths  were  90,  of  which  there  were  records 
with  respect  to  33  vaccinated  and  49  unvaccinated,  the 
fatality  rate  being  for  both  classes  ;  9 '2  for  the  vacci- 
nated 4"2,  and  for  the  unvaccinated  40'9.  On  the  census 
figures  which  dealt  with  4,703  cases  of  which  4,151  were 
vaccinated,  and  552  unvaccinated,  the  proportions  of 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  were  88' 3  vaccinated  to 
11"7  unvaccinated.  The  deaths  dealt  with  in  the  census 
were  474,  of  which  200  were  vaccinated,  and  274  un- 
vaccinated, giving  fatality  rates  on  the  census  figures 
of  both  classes  of  10'1 ;  on  the  vaccinated  4'8,  and  on 
the  unvaccinated  49'6.  So  that  taking  the  later  period, 
that  in  the  Health  Office  figures  up  to  the  end  of  the 
epidemic  from  the  31st  of  March,  they  were  approxi- 
mating more  closely  to  the  census  figures  than  they 
were  to  the  Health  Office  figures  taken  according  to 
the  previous  method.  When  I  went  there,  of  course, 
as  I  say,  I  found  that  the  reporter  was  really  deciding 
whether  a  person  was  vaccinated  or  not,  but  I  adopted 
the  system  of  accepting  the  people's  word  on  the  sub  - 
ject,  and  the  Health  Office  people  did  the  same  ;  and 
then  it  was  found  that  the  rates  approximated  very 
closely. 

28.621.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  the  figures  of  the  Health 
Office  subject  to  any  revision  or  correction  ? — They 
were  not  subject  to  any  correction  except  as  regards 
deaths. 

28.622.  I  notice  that  in  the  summary  up  to  the  31st 
March  1888  the  total  cases  of  small-pox  in  vaccinated 
persons  on  the  one  hand,  was  given  as  10,  and  the 
deaths  as  none  ;  but  in  some  figures  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Sheffield  on  January  the  11th,  1888 
copied  from  the  Health  Committee's  Beport  for  that 
date  it  is  stated  that  there  were  then  12  vaccinated  cases 
with  one  death  ? — The  death  would  be  corrected  of 
course  ;  the  deaths  were  corrected  throughout  on  my 
own  investigations. 

28.623.  What  about  the  cases  ;  would  they  be  subject 
to  correction  ? — The  cases  under  10  years  of  age  would 
be  subject  to  correction ;  the  Health  Office  data  as 
regards  cases  under  10,  certainly.  Both  sets  of  data 
were  subject  to  that  correction  which  was  made  after 
personal  investigation. 

28.624.  By  you  ? — By  me  personally. 

28,625  And  the  revisions  of  the  Health  Office  data 
were  made  upon  your  corrections  ?  —  On  those  two 
matters  as  regards  children  under  10  years,  and  as 
regards  the  deaths. 

28.626.  Was  a  similar  correction  made  in  the  case  of 
the  unvaccinated  ? — A  similar  correction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  unvaccinated,  of  course,  and  those 
corrections  affected  both  classes  equally. 

28.627.  Were  the  unvaccinated  cases  under  10  years 
of  age  investigated  in  the  same  way  as  the  vaccinated 
cases  under  10  years  of  age  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

28.628.  Then  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  correction 
affected  both  classes  equally  ? — No,  I  think  that  under 
10  years  of  age  the  unvaccinated  were  not  generally 
♦nvestigated,  because  I  accepted  their  statements  that 
they  were  unvaccinated.  I  may  say  here  that  I  regret 
that  they  were  not  investigated. 

28.629.  I  merely  want  the  fact.  Am  I  right  in 
assuming  that  the  cases  of  unvaccinated  under  10  years 
of  age  were  not  subject  to  the  same  correction  and 
revision  as  the  cases  of  vaccinated  under  10  years  of 
age  were  ? — Those  that  were  reported  were  not. 

28.630.  Were  any  unreported  subject  to  correction  ? 
— If  they  came  under  10  years  of  age,  and  were  re- 
ported to  be  vaccinated  and  were  found  to  be  un- 
vaccinated, then  the  total  would  be  corrected  by  the 
addition  of  those  unvaccinated  to  them. 

28.631.  Then  the  unvaccinated  would  receive  addi- 
tions from  the  vaccinated  category? — They  probably 
would. 

28.632.  Would  they  receive  any  corrections  by  way  of 
subtraction  ? — They  would  do  so  if  upon  examination  I 
found  that  a  child  who  was  reported  to  have  died  un- 
vaccinated had  been  found  to  be  actually  vaccinated. 
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28,633.  I  was  referring  to  cases  under  10  years  of 

age  ?'  It  would  come  either  way  under  10  years  of  age, 

either  death  or  case  that  happened  to  be  referred  to 
me. 

28  634.  I  understand  that  the  same  investigation 
was  not  made  into  the  cases  unvaccinated  under  10 
years  of  age  as  was  made  with  regard  to  the  vaccinated  ? 
 Jfot  with  regard  to  non-fatal  cases. 

28  635.  I  was  using  the  word  "  cases  "  as  you  do  in 
the  report,  attacks  rather  than  deaths  ? — Cases  in- 
cluded, of  course,  both  fatal  and  non-fatal;  but  they 
certainly  did  not  undergo  any  correction  in  the  non- 
fatal unvaccinated  cases,  but  the  non-fatal  vaccinated 
under  10  years  of  age  did. 

28,636.  Then  could  there  be  any  corrections  made  in 
the  unvaccinated  attacks  under  10  years  of  age  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  subtracting  from  them? — No, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  was  a  single  case  where  that 
would  happen. 

I  see  at  Question  19,577  Mr.  Wheeler  refers  to  this 
Barry  period  again  he  says :  "  In  other  words,  only  a 
"  fifth  of  the  unvaccinated  fatality  happened  while  the 
"  inspector  was  on  the  spot  which  happened  when  he 
"  was  away."  I  think  I  have  spoken  enough  on  this 
point  to  show  that  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for 
this  statement.  There  is  one  little  correction  I  would 
make  at  Question  19,570  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  evidence. 
He  says  there  that  "  He  was  there  till  the  31st  of 
"  March;  I  think  that  was  the  date  I  stated  as  the 
"  time  when  he  left.''  He  apparently  could  not  re- 
member what  he  said  in  his  evidence  on  the  previous 
day,  because  in  his  evidence  on  the  previous  day  he 
said  that  I  left  at  the  end  of  June.  So  that,  unfortu- 
nately, my  influence  did  not  have  the  effect  it  was 
expected  to  have,  because  I  was  there  until  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  post-Barry  period  was  from  the  31st  of 
March  to  that  time. 

At  Question  19,579  a  reference  is  made  to  two  people 
withr  egard  to  whom  there  were  doubts  as  to  their  vacci- 
nation, and  this  is  recorded  as  a  remarkable  thing  that 
there  should  be  two  people  in  Sheffield  with  respect  to 
whom  there  should  be  doubts  as  to  whether  they  were 
vaccinated  or  not  vaccinated,  and  then  there  is  an  in- 
sinuation to  this  effect :  "  Supposing  I  am  correct  in 
"  assuming  that  the  two  deaths  with  no  statement  have 
"  been  kept  out  of  the  report,  how  can  we  accept  it  as 
"  a  '  particularly  careful  statistical  study  '  ?  "  Those 
two  deaths  are  not  in  my  inquiry  at  all ;  in  fact  they 
were  not  two  deaths.  Mr.  Wheeler  cannot  even  state 
his  own  case  with  accuracy,  because  on  reference  to 
page  192,  to  a  note  I  have  already  read,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  were  two  persons  attacked  and  two 
persons  dying  with  regard  to  whom  there  was  no  state- 
ment ;  and  those  cases  occurred  after  the  termination 
of  my  inquiry.  If  they  had  occurred  during  my  in- 
quiry I  should  have  inquired  into  them  and  have  placed 
them  in  the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  In  the  same 
paragraph  he  says  that  "  Although  we  are  told  that  an 
"  inspection  of  even  pauper  children  gives  only  a  third 
"  of  them  as  satisfactorily  vaccinated,  and  although  (in 
"  another  aspect  of  the  case)  we  are  asked  to  believe 
"  that  in  several  hundreds  of  children  reported  as 
"  having  had  small-pox,  being  re-vaccinated,  only 
"  eight  per  cent,  were  so  reported  with  exactitude.'' 
Then  he  gives  the  reference,  "  That  is  at  page  200."  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  refer  to  page  200,  because 
on  page  200  I  give  the  results  of  personal  inquiry  made 
with  respect  to  persons  reported  from  all  sources  during 
the  13  months  ended  31st  March  1888,  to  have  suffered 
from  small-poi.  after  re-vaccination.  On  reference  to 
Table  XC,  on  page  170  of  my  report,  where  the  actual 
numbers  attacked  amongst  re-vaccinated  persons  is 
given,  it  will  be  found  that  only  one  child  was  reported 
to  me  as  having  had  small-pox  after  re-vaccination. 
Yes,  on  this  page  Mr.  Wheeler  says :  "  Several  hundred 
"  children  are  reported  as  having  had  small-pox,  being 
"  re-vaccinated,  only  eight  per  cent,  were  so  reported 
"  with  exactitude."  Instead  of  having  hundreds  of 
children,  there  was  only  one  child  reported  at  all.  He 
has  taken  here  tne  352  persons  reported  from  ail 
sources,  reported  not  only  in  the  census,  but  reported, 
as  I  said  on  the  last  occasion,  in  answer  to  newspaper 
paragraphs  and  in  answer  to  the  letter  to  medical  men, 
as  well  as  the  census. 

28,637.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  mean  that  there  were 
300  and  odd  ?  I  did  not  catch  the  number. — There 
were  352  persons  reported  to  me  from  all  sources  from 
the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  to  March  the  31st  to 
have  suffered  from  small-pox  after  successful  re-vacci- 


nation, but  upon  examination  it  was  found,  after  per-  Mr. 
sonal  inquiry,  that  only  26  of  these  had  suffered  from    ^  Bavr'J' 
small-pox  after  successful  re-vaccination.    This  showed  M.D. 
that  I  had  received  information  from  all  sorts  of  people       T  ~ 
who  sent  me  information  about  them,  and  most  of  these        une  " 
were  either  re-vaccinations  that  had  occurred  during 
the  incubation  of  small-pox,  or  were  persons  who  had 
been  unsuccessfully  re-vaccinated,  and  in  a  good  many 
cases  had  not  been  re-vaccinated  at  all.    So  far  as  the 
census  was  concerned,  I  may  say  that  the  returns  as  to 
re-vaccination  were  very  nearly  quite  accurate.  Those 
that  were  returned  in  the  census  were  either  success- 
fully re-vaccinated  prior  to  their  attack  of  small-pox, 
or  were  persons  who  were  re-vaccinated  during  the 
incubation  period  of  small-pox,  which  of  course  was  a 
correct  return  according  to  the  light  of  the  people 
making  the  return  ;  they  would  naturally  say  that  they 
were  re-vaccinated. 

28.638.  Do  you  mean  to  saj-  then  that  there  were 
only  26  cases  of  small-pox  in  re-vaccinated  persons  ? — 
That  is  the  case. 

28.639.  Then  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  there  was 
only  one  case  of  death  ? — I  said  only  one  case  in  a 
child. 

28.640.  Only  one  of  those  26  was  in  a  child  ? — Yes  ; 
in  fact,  only  one  of  the  352  persons  who  were  returned 
to  me  as  re-vaccinated  was  a  child,  that  is  the  point. 

I  now  come  to  alleged  errors  in  particular  cases. 
Prom  the  end  of  Question  19,580  onwards,  we  get  a 
batch  of  cases  in  which  I  am  stated  to  have  made 
errors,  or  rather  there  are  alleged  to  be  errors  in  the 
census  returns.  Now  the  alleged  errors  only  number 
five  on  the  census  returns.  The  census  according  to 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  to  be  condemned  on  these  five  instances. 
He  commences  with  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Hutt  as  regard 
which  in  Question  19,585  he  states,  "  Mr.  Hutt  and  his 
"  wife  were  both  seen  by  me,  and  I  made  notes  of  what 
"  they  said,  which  were  read  afterwards  and  signed  by 
"  Mr.  Hutt  as  correct.  Mrs.  Hutt  was  vaccinated  in 
"  infancy";  then  he  is  asked  at  Question  19,586, 
"  Does  she  appear  in  this  list,"?  and  his  answer  is, 
"  Unfortunately  she  does  not,  but  she  should  do.  I 
"  am  just  going  to  point  out  that  she  ought  to  appear, 
"  but  does  not.  She  was  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and 
"  again  at  the  age  of  22.  At  the  age  of  36  she  had 
"  confluent  small-pox  in  the  Sheffield  epidemic,  and 
"  went  to  the  Winter  Street  Hospital  very  ill,  Mr. 
"  Hutt  relying  on  her  re-vaccination  for  her  receiving 
"  good  treatment  there,  no  information  was  given  on 
"  her  entry  as  she  was  so  ill.  When  she  was  recover- 
"  ing  from  the  small-pox  she  found  on  her  bed  board 
"  the  word  1  unvaccinated.'  The  doctor  told  her  that 
"  '  a  little  scratch  would  have  saved  her  all  this 
"  '  trouble,'  and  when  Mrs.  Hutt,  much  astonished, 
"  told  the  nurse  that  she  was  re-vaccinated,  the  reply 
"  given  was,  '  Then  it  has  saved  your  life.'  This  re- 
"  vaccinated  case  is  nevertheless  not  in  any  of  the  lists 
"  in  the  report.  We  have  searched  the  lists  all  through 
"  and  it  is  not  there.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  re- 
"  corded,  and  stands  so  as  unvaccinated." 

28.641.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  He  goes  on  :  "Whefif 
"  I  think  of  this  case  it  is  doubly  hard  for  me  to  accept 
"  the  wholesale  whittling  down  that  was  done  in  the 
"  hundreds  of  cases  that  were  reported  as  having  had 
"  small-pox  after  re-vaccination  !J  " — "  Of  which  num- 
"  bers  only  a  paltry  27  were  allowed  to  stand  the  veto 
"  of  an  official."  But  at  Question  19,804,  if  you  turn 
it  up,  you  will  see  how  that  statement  grows.  Mr. 
Wheeler  in  answer  to  a  question  with  respect  to  vacci- 
nation after  the  outbreak  of  the  attack  of  tunall-pox 
says  :  ''I  cannot  speak  to  that,  but  I  gave  the  case  of 
"  Mrs.  Hutt  the  last  time  I  was  examined,  which  is 
"  still  in  this  book  as  a  case  of  unvaccinated  although 
"  she  had  been  re-vaccinated";  he  there  gets  to  a 
certainty;  having  supposed  that  she  is  entered  as 
unvaccinated,  he  now  states  it  as  a  certainty  that  she 
is  still  in  my  report  as  an  unvaccinated  case.  And  at 
Question  20,007  we  come  again  to  it ;  he  said,  "  I  have 
"  already  mentioned  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hutt,  who  was 
"  re-vaccinated,  went  to  Winter  Street  Hospital,  and 
"  was  marked  up  as  unvaccinated,  and  all  because  she 
"  went  to  the  hospital  in  so  bad  a  state  that  she  could 
"  give  no  account  of  her  vaccination.  I  insist  that 
"  this  is  a  perfectly  typical  unvaccinated  case."  That 
is  his  statement.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 
I  have  examined  both  the  census  return  and  the  hospital 
registers.  The  census  return  shows  that  Mr.  Hutt 
stated  that  he  had  been  vaccinated  and  that  he  had 
been  re-vaccinated  ;  and  ne  is  so  entered  in  the  report. 
Of  Mrs.  Hutt  it  was  stated,  by  her  husband,  1  asvume 
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MD  that  she  was  in  the  hospital  with  small-pox.  In  the 
hospital  register,  which  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  which 

7  June  1893  *s  a  C0PV  °f  ^he  nospital  registers,  I  find  that  Elizabeth 
 '  Hutt,  of  54,  Portland  Street,  aged  36,  bad  been  vacci- 
nated, was  entered  in  the  hospital  registers  as  vacci- 
nated, was  entered  on  the  bed-card  as  vaccinated,  and 
that  the  statement  is  made  that  she  had  two  bad 
vaccination  marks.  She  is  entered  in  my  report  as 
vaccinated  witb  two  bad  vaccination  marks  and  the 
calculation  is  made  on  that.  She  is  certainly  not 
entered  as  re-vaccinated,  because  there  never  was  any 
statement  made  that  she  had  been  re-vaccinated. 

28.642.  (Mr.  Pidon.)  Are  you  able  to  ascertain  the 
truth  as  to  tbe  other  allegation,  namely,  that  the 
doctor  had  said  "  a  little  scratch  would  have  saved  all 
"  this  trouble"? — I  did  not  inquire  into  any  con- 
versation ;  I  only  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular cases. 

28.643.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Mr.  Wheeler  states 
from  some  information  regarding  that  that  she  was  in 
hospital  treated  as  unvaccinated,  and  gives  as  the 
reason  that  she  was  so  marked  with  small-pox  and  was 
so  ill  that  she  was  unable  to  give  any  information  ?• — 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  put  on  the  bed  card 
"  vaccinated." 

28.644.  (Chairinan.)  Do  they  record  that  it  was  put 
on  the  bed-card  P — That  was  the  l-ecord  on  the  bed- 
card,  and  that  is  copied  on  the  register.  I  have  given 
both,  the  statement  on  the  bed-card  and  in  the  hospital 
register.  It  was  stated  in  both  cases  that  she  was 
vaccinated. 

28.645.  [Judge  Meadows  White.)  Did  you  see  the  bed- 
card  yourself  ? — Yes. 

28.646.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Would  they  keep  the  bed-card  ? 
— I  think  they  destroyed  them  all ;  they  showed  them 
to  me  when  I  was  making  out  my  copy  of  the  register  ; 
in  fact,  I  filled  up  the  register  from  the  bed-cards. 

28.647.  Have  you  any  idea  how  it  is  tha.t  Mr.  Wheeler 
falls  into  this  error  and  makes  this  statement;  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  would  do  it  intentionally  ? — No, 
certainly  not;  but  then  here,  I  say,  there  has  been  no 
proper  inquiry  made.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  hospital  he 
would  have  found  that  out.  Anyone  will  tell  you  that 
in  any  inquiry  where  you  have  a  large  number  of 
people  to  give  evidence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  every  precaution  that  is  open  to  you  in  order  to 
verify  their  statements. 

28.648.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  This  is  what  he 
says  : — "  At  the  age  of  36  she  had  confluent  small-pox 
"  in  the  Sheffield  epidemic,  and  went  to  the  Winter 
"  Street  Hospital  very  ill,  Mr.  Hutt  relying  on  her 
"  re-vaccination  for  her  receiving  good  treatment 
"  there.  No  information  was  given  on  her  entry  ae 
"  she  was  so  ill.  When  she  was  recovering  from  the 
"  small-pox  she  found  on  her  bed-board  the  word 
"  '  unvaccinated.'  "  There  is  the  bed-card  with  the 
word  "  vaccinated"  upon  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  as  produced 
to  me. 

28.649.  (Mr.  Pidon )  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Wheeler  got 
the  statement  from  her? — Very  probably ;  it  looks,  as 
I  say,  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  proper  inquiry  on  his 
part.  The  next  case  ho  takes  is  that  of  Ruth  Walker, 
that  is  to  bo  found  at  Table  LXXX.,  No.  30,  on  page 
155  of  the  Report. 

28.650.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  She  is  put  there 
as  "never  vaccinated"? — Yes;  I  am  looking  up  the 
card  now  to  see  what  the  facts  of  the  case  are  ;  I  have 
it  here.  I  examined  the  census  return  for  Ruth  Walker 
since  this  inquiry  commenced.  Ruth  Walker  died  on 
the  29th  of  March  1888,  long  after  the  census  was  com- 
pleted; at  the  time  of  the  census  she  had  not  acquired 
small -pox ;  she  there  siated  to  the  enumerator  that  she 
had  been  vaccinated,  so  probably,  thong'  there  is  a  little 
doubt  about  it,  she  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy. 
As  regards  my  inquiry  I  could  not  get  any  information 
irom  any  one  at  all ;  there  were  no  neighbours  who 
knew  anything  about  her,  and  I  had  to  take  the  in- 
formation given  me  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Work- 
house. It  is  one  of  those  c  iucs  in  which,  as  I  said  in 
my  former  evidence,  it  is  quite  possible  it  might  be 
found  that  a  transfer  would  be,  necessary  from  the  un- 
vaccinated to  the  vaccinated  class.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  bring  out  is,  that  this  case  is  not  included  in 
the  census  calculations,  it  having  occurred  long  after 
the  census  had  been  completed. 

28  651.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  How  did  you  put  it 
v^toths  table  then? — It  is  put  in  this  list  because  all 


the  deaths  are  given  me  up  to  31st  ot  March,  but  the 
census  calculations  are  not  made  on  those,  they  are  only 
made  up  to  the  end  of  the  census ;  only  such  cases  as 
are  included  in  the  census,  are  included  in  the  census 
calculations. 

28.652.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  there, 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  is  right  ? — Yes  ;  I  say  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  he  is  right  there,  that  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  if  I  had  had  the  information  in  time,  I  should 
have  put  her  on  the  vaccinated  list.  The  point  is  that 
this  case  is  not  included  in  the  census  calculations  at 
all.  The  next  one  is  Mary  Bould  of  59  Walkley  Lane. 
Mr.  Wheeler  says,  "  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  ; 
"  thongh  I  cannot  speak  to  this  decidedly,  that  some  of  i 
"  these  people  were  on  the  works  that  Mr.  Hutt 
"  was  employed.  Mary  Bould,  of  59  Walkley  Lane 
"  is  placed  in  the  vaccinated  list  as  not  re-vaccinated. 
"  Her  mother  and  sisters  state  that  she  was  vac- 
"  oinated  in  infancy,  and  re-vaccinated  after  the 
'■'  death  of  her  father,  on  the  admission  of  both  of  them  i 
"  to  the  workhouse,  so  that  was  a  re-vaccinated  case." 
That  was  No.  27,  Table  LXXIX..  page  153.  I  have 
the  card  here,  and  what  are  the  facts  ?  That  case  died 
on  the  8th  of  March  1888;  she  was  vaccinated  in 
infancy,  I  could  get  no  information  as  to  the  date ; 
the  only  statement  I  could  get  was  that  she  had 
not  been  re-vaccinated.  That  information  was  taken 
from  a  neighbour  and  from  a  census  return  which  I 
examined  as  to  this  particular  case ;  she  had  not  got 
small-pox  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  and  she  is 
put  down  as  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  not  re-vacci- 
nated, so  that  here  the  census  returns  corroborates  the 
result  of  my  personal  inquiry.  But,  here  again,  this 
case  is  not  included  in  the  census  calculations.  Then 
we  have  only  two  more  cases  to  which  Mr.  Wheeler 
refers,  those  of  Sarah  Ann  Pinder  and  of  John  Finder, 
both  of  whom  were  stated  to  be  re-vaccinated  cases, 
and  to  have  been  removed  to  hospital.  Well,  both 
of  those  of  cases  I  find  from  the  hospital  register  had 
not  been  re-vaccinated  successfully  ;  these  were  not 
referred  to  me  at  all  as  having  been  re-vaccinated, 
but  on  examining  the  census  enumerator's  return  I 
find  that  both  John  Pinder  and  Sarah  Ann  Pinder  are 
stated  in  the  return  "re-vaccinated  now,"  that  is  the 
note  ;  that  means  that  they  had  been  re-vaccinated  in 
that  month  when  the  enumerators  were  there.  As  I 
said,  the  enumerators  begun  in  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  they  were  removed  to  the  hospital  in  tbe 
second  week  in  February  ;  consequently  they  could  not 
either  of  them  have  been  successfully  re-vaccinated 
before  they  were  attacked  by  small-pox.  But,  here 
again,  neither  of  these  cases  had  acquired  their  small- 
pox at  the  time  of  the  census  enumeration,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  not  included  in  the  census  calcu- 
lation. 

28.653.  Therefore,  these  five  cases  would  not  disturb  !' 
the  per-centage  of  your  tables  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  and 
those  are  the  only  five  cases  that  Mr.  Wheeler  refers 
to  in  the  census  data. 

28.654.  I  do  not  think  the  Pinders  appear  in  your  I 
book,  do  they  ?■ — No,  the  Pinders  do  not,  because  they 
were  not  reported  to  me  as  having  been  re-vaccinated. 

28.655.  They  would  not  appear  here  because  they  are 
not  fatal  cases  ? — They  would  not  appear  here  because 
they  are  not  fatal  cases. 

28.656.  Therefore  you  would  not  personally  investi- 
gate their  cases  ? — I  should  have  done  so  if  they  had 
been  reported  to  me  as  having  acquired  small-pox  after 
re  vaccination,  but  they  were  not  so  reported.  In 
fact,  taking  the  census  return  itself,  if  the  census  had 
said  "  re-vaccinated,"  and  then  afterwards  had  put 
"now"  in  hospital,  I  should  have  inquired  into  their 
cases  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  could  not  have  been 
successfully  re-vaccinated  before  they  acquired  their 
,small-pox. 

28.657.  How  do  you  make  that  out ;  have  you  got 
the  date  of  incubation  ? — No  ;  I  have  the  date  when 
they  were  admitted  to  hospital,  and  the  date  when  the 
census  began.  The  census  began  in  the  first  week  in 
February,  and  they  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  in 
the  second  week. 

28.658.  Therefore  this  particular  statement  of  the  j 
enumerators  must  have  been  made  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  census  ? — At  a  very  early  period  indeed ; 
it  is  put  in  February  1888,  "  Now." 

28.659.  It  must  have  been  before  the  second  week 
was  out  and  after  the  first  week? — Quite  so  ;  so  there 
is  no  possibility  of  those  cases  having  been  success- 
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fully  re-raccinatsd-  bafore  they  wore  attacked  with 
small-pox. 

28.660.  Because  the  small-pox  would  hare  been  in 
a  state  of  incubation  at  the  time  of  the  re-vaccination  ? 

 Quite  so.    Before  I  take  up  the  allegations  with 

respect  to  my  own  inaccuracies,  there  is  one  here  that 
Mr.  Wheeler  speaks  of  Annie  T..  of  14,  Blackburn 
Street,  in  Table  LXXIX.  No.  23,    He  says,  "  I  myself 

saw  the  mother  of  this  child  on  the  4th  of  April 
"  1890.  The  mother  told  me  that  the  census  official 
"  who  called  on  her  '  was  for  putting  the  child  in  the 
"  unvaccinated,'  giving  as  the  reason  that  the  child 
"  woidd  not  have  died  it  if  it  had  been  vaccinated ;" 
"  and  he  goes  on  at  19,623  :  "  Annie  T.,  whom  I  called 
"  upon,  is  another  instance.  It  prevails  there  still " 
(that  is  the  belief  that  vaccination  entirely  prevents 
small-pox).  "  You  may  go  anywhere,  and  you  will 
"  find  they  will  give  you  that  impression  at  the  present 
"  time.  It  is  claimed  for  this  enumeration  that  it 
"  is  '  as  exact  as  the  work  of  careful  and  conscientious 
"  men  can  be. '  " 

28.661.  I  do  not  understand  his  point  with  regard  to 
Annie  T.,  because  it  is  stated  to  be  a  vaccinated  case 
in  the  table  ? — Exactly,  but  he  brings  this  as  an  in- 
stance. 

28.662.  I  think  it  is  only  because  he  introduces  the 
conversation  he  had  with  the  mother  of  Annie  T.,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  census  official  was  for  put- 
ting the  child  in  the  "unvaccinated"  giving  as  the 
reason  that  the  child  would  not  have  died  if  it  had 
been  vaccinated  ;  whereas  the  census  enumerator  seems 
to  have  given  the  return  in  as  vaccinated  ? — The  Chair- 
man says,  at  Question  19,596 :  "  I  do  not  quite  understand 
"  point,  this  is  not  a  suggested  inaccuracy  ;"  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  replies,  "  It  is  only  to  show  the  impression 
"  upon  the  medical  mind  that  serious  or  fatal  small- 
"  pox  did  not  follow  vaccination." 

28.663.  He  is  only  relying  there  upon  the  mother's 
statement,  and  introduces  the  case  in  order  to  give 
that  statement ;  he  assumes  that  the  mother  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  the  medical  man  said  she  could  not 
have  been  vaccina  ted  because  she  would  have  died  ? — 
But  the  point  is  that  it  was  not  a  medical  man ;  it  was 
the  census  official ;  and  what  is  more,  it  proves  the 
accuracy  of  the  census,  because  the  census  official 
went  there  and  whatever  he  may  have  believed  he  put 
that  in  the  census  as  a  vaccinated  case,  and  I,  who 
happened  to  be  a  medical  man,  received  the  same 
thing,  and  I  also  put  it  into  the  vaccinated  list.  The 
mother  gives  the  information  in  Annie  T.'s  case. 

28.664.  The  same  person  gives  the  information  and 
the  census  enumerator  relies  upon  it ;  it  is  introduced 
into  your  report  as  a  vaccinated  case.  The  only  point 
I  see  on  Mr.  Wheeler's  statement  is  that  he  accepts  the 
mother's  statement  that  there  was  an  observation  made 
by  the  enumerator  that  she  must  have  been  unvacci- 
nated, because  she  would  have  died,  and  yet  the 
enumerator  accepts  the  statement  of  the  mother,  and 
the  case  is  inserted  in  your  report  as  a  vaccinated 
case  ? — But  that  does  not  make  any  difference  what- 
ever to  the  calculations,  it  is  included  properly  in  my 
report,  it  is  perfectly  accurate.  Before  dealing  with 
the  tremendously  long  piece  of  evidence  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  gives,  trying  to  make  out  the  cases  that  I 
have  left  out  of  the  report,  where,  as  he  says,  I  have 
gone  behind  the  register  of  the  cases  I  have  included 
in  the  report  (this  I  propose  to  deal  with  later  on),  in 
the  first  instance  I  think  I  had  better  continue  to  deal 
with  cases  where  he  alleges  I  have  given  inaccurate 
returns.  And  the  first  case  to  which  I  propose  to  refer 
is  at  Question  19,651,  where  he  says  :  "  Then  I  will  pro- 
"  ceed  with  the  case  of  Beatrice  W.,  seven  days  old, 
"  of  7,  Thurso  Street,  in  Table  LXXX.,  page  155  of 
"  Dr.  Barry's  report.  A  note  to  the  table  tells  us  that 
"  this  is  a  child  of  No.  17  in  the  previous  list.  There 
"  we  find  a  Marion  W.,  9,  Thirza  Street,  who  died  on 
"  the  22nd  of  January.  Beatrice  died  the  25th  Jau- 
"  uary,  seven  days  old.  So  that  they  not  only  are 
"  all  in  the  small-pox,  but,  in  the  course  of  three  days, 
"  managed  to  move  houses  and  change  streets ;  and 
"  the  enumerators  being  conscientious  and  painstaking 
"  men  finished  by  putting  the  vaccinated  mother  in 
"  one  list  and  the  child  that  she  has  given  the  smoll- 
"  pox  to  at  birth  in  the  unvaccinated.  I  am  not  very 
"  familiar  with  the  streets,  but  one  is  No.  7,  Thurso 
"  Street  and  the  other  No.  9,  Thirza  Street."  Then 
the  Chairman  there  suggests  that  he  should  think  that 
it  was  a  misprint,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  goes  on,  "  But  still 
"  there  is  a  difference  in  numbers."    Then  the  next 
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question  is  "  What  number  is  it  in  the  table  ?"  and 

his  answer  is,  "  Beatrice  W.  is  between  23  and  24  on  p  jy  Jnarr 

"  page  155.    Then  you  will  find  in  the  previous  table,     '   m  jj  ' 

"  page  153,  No.  17,  Marian  W.,  9,  Thirza  Street." 

Then  he  goes  on  in  the  next  answer  :  "  All  I  am  on    7  june  1893 

"  now  is  to  show  that  I  have  some  little  ground  for   ,  .  

"  doubting  the  careful  and  painstaking  character  of 
"  the  inquiry  which  was  made."  That  of  course  is  an 
attack  upon  me.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  this  case  ? 
Of  course  it  is  a  misprint ;  it  is  a  misprint  in  the  case 
of  "  Thurso  "for  "Thirza."  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that 
he  did  not  inquire  whether  there  is  a  Thurso  and 
Thirza  Street;  there  is  only  one  street  of  anything 
like  that  name  in  Sheffield,  and  its  name  is  Thirza 
Street. 

28.665.  Not  Thurso  ?— Yes,  I  will  explain  exactly 
how  the  misprint  arose ;  but  Thirza  is  right.  The 
deaths  did  occur  as  stated  at  No.  7  and  at  Nc.  9.  The 
mother  lived  at  9,  Thirza  Street,  where  she  was  con- 
fined and  where  she  acquired  small-pox.  No.  7  is  the 
next  door,  the  odd  numbers  being  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  and  the  neighbours  very  kindly  took  in  the 
baby  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  keep  it 
from  getting  the  small-pox ;  but  they  did  not,  it  ac- 
quired small-pox  and  died  at  No.  7.  That  shows  that 
my  report,  so  far,  is  correct.  Now  as  to  the  misprint ; 
it  arose  in  rather  a  curious  way.  My  colleague,  Dr. 
Bruce  Lowe,  who  was  with  me  for  a  time,  aud  I  in  the 
evening  used  to  write  out  the  list ;  one  would  take  the 
vaccinated  list,  and  the  other  the  unvaccinated;  in 
this  particular  instance  I  wrote  out  the  vaccinated  list 
(it  is  in  my  handwriting),  and  copied  out  the  cards 
from  it.  Dr.  Bruce  Lowe,  on  the  .  ther  hand,  wrote 
the  unvaccinated  list  out  at  my  dictation.  Now,  he  is 
a  Scotchman,  and,  consequently,  when  I  read  out 
Thirza  Street  he  naturally  took  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Scotland,  and  put  it  in  ;  he  never  supposed  there  could 
be  any  other  name.  That  shows  how  the  error  had 
arisen.  Then  Mr.  Wheeler  takes  at  Question  19,656, 
"Victor,  F.,  No.  6  on  page  30,"  that  is  in  the 
Attercliffe  district,  and  he  says: — "This  is  a  child 
"  under  a  month  old.  It  was  vaccinated  two  days 
"  before  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  eruption. 
"  It  was  ill  10  days.  I  presume  that  the  illness 
"  dates  from  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  eruption. 
"  Then  we  have  the  vaccination  at  the  least  12  days 
"  before  its  death.  But  it  died  at  the  age  of  13  days, 
"  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  was  vaccinated  the  day  that  it 
"  was  born;  and  yet  it  died  unvaccinated."  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  that  is  perfectly  correct.  Victor 
Fountain  died  at  the  age  of  13  days,  was  vaccinated 
when  24  hours  old — that  is  on  the  card.  It  was  classed 
as  unvaccinated,  of  course,  because  it  did  not  come 
within  my  classification  of  "  vaccinated,"  namely,  "  all 
"  persons  successfully  vaccinated  at  any  period  exceed- 
"  ing  thirteen  days  prior  to  the  appearance  on  them  of 
"  the  eruption  of  small-pox."  In  Victor  Fountain's 
case  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  third  day  after  birth. 

28.666.  But  I  see  when  you  come  to  the  column  "  If 
"  not  vaccinated  reason  given  for  non- vaccination," 
there  is  a  blank  there,  so  that  you  do  not  deal  with  it 
as  a  non-vaccinated  case  ? — I  put  it  in  as  a  vaccinated 
case  during  incubation. 

28.667.  There  is  a  blank  in  column  11  in  your  table  ? 
In  all  the  other  cases  you  say  "  reason  given  for  non- 
vaccination,"  but  there  is  a  blank  there  ;  therefore  it  is 
not  treated  as  an  unvaccinated  case  ? — No,  but  it  is 
in  the  unvaccinated  list,  because  in  my  definition 
of  "  unvaccinated  "  at  the  commencement  of  my 
report,  or  very  early  in  the  report,  before  I  treated  on 
the  relations  of  vaccination  at  all  in  Sheffield,  I  stated 
exactly  what  I  was  going  to  put  into  the  vacci- 
nated class,  into  the  unvaccinated  class,  and  into  the 
re-vaccinated  class.  I  defined  it  on  page  19  thus : — 
"  The  unvaccinated  class  includes  all  persons  who  have 
"  either  never  been  successfully  vaccinated  or  whose 
"  vaccination  was  performed  for  the  first  time  within 
"  13  days  of  the  appearance  on  them  of  the  eruption  of 
"  small-pox.  The  vaccinated  class  "  (on  the  other  hand) 
"  includes  all  persons  successfully  vaccinated  at  any 
"  period  exceeding  13  days  prior  to  the  appearance  on 
"  them  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox.  The  re-vaccinated 
"  class  includes  all  persons  successfully  re-vaccinated 
"  at  any  period  exceeding  13  days  prior  to  the  appear- 
"  ance  on  them  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox."  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  inaccuracy  in  my  classification 
there. 

28.668.  {Mr,  Due/dale.)  And  that  child  must  have 
caught  the  small-pox  before  he  was  born  ? — Yes ;  he 
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was  born  with  it.  There  is  another  case  at  Question 
19,669  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  to-day ;  that  is  the  case 

of  Sarah  S.  P.  B  ,  that  Dr.  Wheeler  says  "is  the 

"  next  instance,  Wo.  18,  in  the  same  table,  13  days 
"  old,  12,  Swallow  How.  The  mother,  it  is  said, 
"  died  two  or  three  days  after  its  birth.    So  thab  it 

'  must  be  the  child  of  Sarah  B  ,  No.  16  in  the 

"  previous  table,  who  died  the  25th  February  at  30, 
"  Edward  Road,  the  child  dying  the  4th  March  at  12, 
"  Swallow  Row.  Here,  again,  there  is  removal  from 
"  the  house  when  small-pox  is  in  the  family ;  the 
"  vaccinated  mother  gives  the  child  the  disease,  and 
"  the  child  is  in  the  unvaccinated  list."  Then  the 
Chairman  asks,  "  Why  may  not  the  child  have  been 
"  removed  to  some  other  house  after  the  mother's 
"  death;  was  the  mother  taken  into  the  hospital  do 
"  you  know  before  she  died.  If  the  mother  when  she 
"  was  takc^i  il  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  somebody 
"  would  probably  have  taken  charge  of  the  child,  and 
"  that  would  account  for  the  change  of  address.  Surely 
"  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  that,  is  there  ?  " 
And  the  answer  is,  "I  am  afraid  I  may  be  wasting 
"  time  over  these  details,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
"  there  is  a  removal  from  the  house  in  that  case  which 
"  would  not  be  allowed.".  Now  I  will  turn  up  those 
cases.  The  facts  of  those  cases  are  as  follows  :— Sarah 
B.,  the  mother,  died  on  February  25th,  1883,  at  the 
age  of  19.  She  was  a  fragile  person,  a  sickly  per- 
son, and  when  she  was  going  to  be  confined,  instead  of 
being  confined  in  her  own  house,  she  went  to  her 
mother's  house  which  is  at  30,  Edward  Road.  She 
acquired  the  small-pox  there.  The  baby  was  born, 
and,  in  order  tnt.  they  might  give  the  baby  a  chance 
of  life,  it  was  taken  to  its  own  home  at  12,  Swallow 
Row,  where  it  succumbed  on  the  4th  of  March  to  an 
attack  of  small-pox ;  and  here  is  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  change  of  address  in  this  particular  ease. 

28.669.  Where  do  you  find  that  ?— On  my  card. 

28.670.  Where  do  you  find  the  change  of  address  P — I 
have  it  on  my  own  card.  I  did  not  over-load  my  report 
with  details  of  this  kind. 

I  think  now  perhaps  instead  of  going  through  these 
cases  in  the  text  of  the  report,  1  had  better  take  the 
cases  that  Mr.  Wheeler  handed  in  at  the  end  of  his 
evidence. 

28.671.  That  is  printed  ?— It  is  printed.  At  the  end 
of  his  evidence  handed  in  a  list  of  cases,  giving  the 
results,  and  there  is  a  note : — "  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
"  Alexander  Wheeler's  evidence  on  the  24th  February  1892, 
"  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  requested  Mr.  Wheeler 
"  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  list  of  all  cases  in- 
"  eluded  in  the  tables  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  on  an  epidemic 
"  of  small-pox  at  Sheffield  during  1887-8,  giving  residts 
"  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  fatal  cases  of  small-pox 
"  in  persons  found  to  be  of  the  '  unvaccinated  class,'  the 
"  statements  as  to  which  there  contained  were  alleged  by 
"  Mr.  Wheeler  to  be  erroneous.  Mr.  Wheeler  accordingly 
"furnished  the  Commission  with  the  following  paper." 
I  propose  to  take  those  cases  one  after  the  other ;  and  I 
propose  first  of  all  to  give  you  Mr.  Wheeler's  statement, 
and  then  the  statement  off  my  own  notes,  referring  at 
the  same  time  to  the  report ;  I  shall  amplify  the  report 
probably  off  my  own  notes  ;  and  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
be  convenient  to  put  this  in  the  evidence  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  put  my  evidence  with  respect  to  vaccina- 
tion and  non-vaccination  in  parallel  columns,  one  against 
the  other : — 

Bmghtside,  pages  48  and  49. 


about  the  child  having  three  vaccination  cicatrices  ;  he 
may  have  had  the  marks  where  they  were  made,  but 
the  child  had  small-pox  the  day  after  he  was  vaccinated. 


Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement. 

(6).  Robert  Car- 
pendale,  three  vac- 
cination marks  said 
to  be  on  arm. 


My  Note. 

Robert  Carpendale  was  vacci- 
nated on  September  30, 1887,  when 
nine  days  old  by  Dr.  Moreton  (four 
insertions) .  The  eruption  of  small- 
pox appeared  on  October  1  (that  is 
the  day  after  he  was  vaccinated), 
and  he  died  on  October  5,  1887. 
(See  Note  A.  to  Table  XXIII.). 


I  see  in  my  table  I  state  that  Robert  Carpendale  was 
vaccinated  while  incubating  small-pox,  and  in  a  note 
it  says,  "  Robert  Carpendale  (14  days).  This  chdd  was 
"  vaccinated  when  nine  days  old,  the  day  before  the 
"  appearance  of  small-pox  eruption.  He  was  apparently 
"  healthy  whem  born.  The  mother  developed  small- 
"  pox,  the  day  after  his  birth."    It  is  absurd  to  speak 


Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement. 

(16)  Joseph  H. 
Craddock,  vac- 
cinated three 
marks.  Dr. 
Myrom  vaccina- 
tor. 


My  Note. 

J oseph  H.  Craddock  was  suffering 
from  small-pox  when  born. 
When  three  days  old,  Mr.  My- 
lan,  an  unqualified  practitioner, 
who  was  in  attendance,  vac- 
cinated him  (three  insertions) 
in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the 
small-pox.  The  child  died  on 
the  9th  December,  1887,  aged 
13  days.    Informant,  mother. 


In  my  report  that  case  is  stated  as  never  vaccinated  ; 
and  it  was  put  in  as  never  vaccinated  on  the  authority 
of  the  medical  man  who  attended  it.  I  find,  however, 
that  on  a  later  occasion  when  I  went  to  Sheffield,  I 
got  later  information  with  respect  to  that  child,  but 
that  information  was  never  transferred  to  my  report. 
The  later  information  would  not  have  altered  the  classi- 
fication in  any  way  whatever,  but  I  have  given  you  now 
from  my  note  the  information  that  I  got  when  I  went 
on  a  later  occasion  to  Sheffield.  ' 


Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement. 

(22).  Walker  Parri- 
son,  mother  ill 
of  small  -  pox 
when  the  child 
was  born. 

(24.)  Isaac  Hardy, 
vaccinated 
father     ill  of 
small-pox. 

[Mr.  Wheeler 
means  there  that 
the  vaccinated 
father  was  ill  of 
small-pox;  not 
that  he  was  vac- 
cinated.] 

(25.)  Richard  Hal- 
lam,  vaccinated 
in  childhood ; 
informant,  S. 
Dixon. 

(27.)  Annie  E. 
Marshall,  mo- 
ther ill  of  small- 
pox 21  days  be- 
fore the  child. 

(31.)  John  Henry 
Wilson,  vacci- 
nated in  child- 
hood. 


My  Note. 

Walker  Parrison  died  3rd  January 
1888,  aged  13  days.  His  mother 
did  not  suffer  from  small-pox. 
Informant,  father. 


This  statement  of  Mr.  Wheeler  is 
probably  correct ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  vac- 
cinated father  recovered  from 
his  attack,  whereas  the  unvac- 
cinated child  died. 


Richard  Hallam,  died  January 
6th,  1888,  aged  17.  Never  vac-' 
cinated.    Informant,  sister. 


Mr.  Wheeler's  information  here  is 
probably  correct,  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  un- 
vaccinated child  died  on  13th 
January  1888,  aged  two  months. 

John  H.  Wilson,  died  February 
3rd  1888,  aged  39.  Never  vac 
cinated.  Informants,  landlady 
and  medical  attendant. 


-  Mr.  Wheeler,  you  will  observe,  does  not  give  any 
source  of  information. 


(37.)  John  H. 
Fisher,  vacci- 
nated in  child- 
hood by  Public 
Vaccinator ;  in- 
formant, R. 
Hainsworth. 


John  H,  Fisher,  died  13th  Febru- 
ary 1888,  aged  four  years. 
Never  vaccinated,  the  father 
being  a  rabid  anti-vaccina- 
tionist.    Informant,  mother. 


That  is  my  note  on  my  card.  Tou  will  see  there  that 
I  put  in  the  Report,  "  Father  strongly  opposed  to  vac- 
"  cination." 

28.672.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  These  facts  with 
regard  to  these  fatal  cases  you  ascertained  yourself  ? — 
— Tes.  These  are  all  personal  observations  of  my  own 
which  I  am  giving  you  ;  they  are  taken  actually  fron» 
my  own  notes. 

28.673.  Made  at  the  time  ?— Yes,  every  one  of  them. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement.  MV  N_°te- 

(44 )  Harry  Mason,  Harry  Mason  died  3rd  March 
vaccinated  18th  1888,  aged  one  month.  Never 
February  1887  vaccinated.  The  reason  given 
by  Dr.  Taylor.  being  that  he  was  too  young. 

J      '  The  mother  was   attacked  by 

small-pox  a  fortnight  after  her 
confinement,  and  continued  to 
suckle  the  baby.  Informant, 
mother. 

There  must  be  a  misprint  here,  I  think,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  because  Harry  Mason  died  on  the  3rd 
of  March  1888,  aged  one  month. 

(46  )  Beatrice  New-     Beatrice  Newton,  died  11th  March 
ton,   vaccinated        1888,  aged  five  months.  Was 
at  three  months        vaccinated  at  the  age  of  13 
old  by  Dr.  Hal-        weeks  by  Dr.  Hallam,  at  the 
lam,  four  marks.        Wicker     Public  Vaccination 
— E.Hainsworth.        Station  (four insertions).  Upon 
the  eighth  day  small-pox  erup- 
tion   appeared,  concurrently 
with  the  vaccination  vesicles. 
The  small-pox  attack  was  mild 
in   character,   but  pneumonia 
supervened,  and  the  child  died 
six  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  small-pox  eruption. 

That,  of  course,  according  to  my  classification,  was 
classed  as  an  unvaccinated  case,  because  it  was  vacci- 
nated during  the  incubation  of  small-pox. 

North  Sheffield  District,  pages  68,  69,  and  70. 


My  report  says  that  the  reason  for  non-vaccinntion 
was  that  she  was  too  young. 


Mr.  Wheeler  s 
statement. 

(6.)  Ernest  B.  was 
vaccinated  5th 
September  1887, 
by  Dr.  Fyfe. 


My  Note. 

Ernest  Bacon.  This  child  was 
born  on  September  2nd.  Vac- 
cinated by  Dr.  Fyfe  on  Septem- 
ber 5th  (two  insertions).  Small- 
pox eruption  appeared  on  the 
8th,  and  the  child  died  on  Sep- 
tember 12th  1887,  aged  nine 
days.  Thg  mother  had  small- 
pox when  confined.  Informant, 
mother.  These  facts,  without 
the  dates,  are  given  in  Note  A., 
Table  XXXII.,  page  68,  report. 

(15.)  Selina  Der-  Selina  Derwent,  died  30th  Sep- 
went,  too  deli-  tember  1887,  aged  three  months, 
cate.  Never  vaccinated,  the  reason 

given  being  that  she  was  too 
young.  Informant,  Mrs.  May- 
ers, a  neighbour. 

In  my  report  her  previous  health  was  stated  to  have 
been  good ;  that  was  given  on  the  above  authority. 


(25.)  Louisa  Casi- 
nelli,  the  mo- 
ther was  ill  of 
small-pox  when 
she  was  born. 

(27.)  Kate  Shearn, 
the  doctor  re- 
fused to  vacci- 
nate on  account 
of  its  ill-health. 


(37.)  Jane  Hannah 
Hall,  vaccina- 
ted in  infancy. 


Jane  H.  Hall,  died  13th  Novem-. 
ber  1887,  aged  16.  Stated  to 
have  never  been  vaccinated 
upon  the  authority  oi  rue 
spector  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. No  relatives  could  be 
traced. 

Here  is  a  possible  case  in  which  my  evidence  may 
not  be  so  good  as  Mr.  Wheeler's,  but  Mr.  Wheeler 
gives  no  authority  for  his  statement. 

28,674.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  believe  all  this  in- 
formation was  taken  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Barton, 
except  that  from  Mr.  Hains worth  ? — Yes,  but  Mr.  Par- 
ton  does  not  refer  to  the  case  in  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement. 

(40.)  William  Ben- 
niston,  vacci- 
nated in  child- 
hood and  re- 
vaccinated  23rd 
September  by 
Dr.  E.  Skinner ; 
informant,  fos- 
ter -  mother, 
E.  K.  Wild. 


Mr. 
F,  W-  Barry* 
M,D. 

Jnne  1893. 


Mr.  Wheeler  is  here  probably 
correct,  nevertheless  Louisa 
Casinelli  was  never  vaccinated, 
and  died  on  26th  October  1887, 
aged  28  days. 

Kate  Shearn,  died  31st  October 
1887,  aged  three  years.  Was 
never  vaccinated.  No  reason 
given  for  non-vaccinai  ion  far- 
ther than  that  the  child  had 
been  in  the  Sheffield  Union 
Workhouse  when  from  three  to 
six  months  of  age,  without  its 
being  vaccinated  by  the  Work- 
house Medical  Officer.  Health 
prior  to  small-pox  attack  "  deli- 
•'  cate."  Informant,  mother. 
(See  Table  XXXII.,  p.  69). 


I  give  as  the  reason  in  the  report  for  non-vaccination 
"  None  "  under  column  11. 

(36.)  Ellen  Betts,  Ellen  Betts,  died  12th  November 
too  ill  to  be  1887,  aged  three  months.  Never 
vaccinated.  vaccinated,  reason  given  being 

that  the  child  was  too  young. 
Health  prior  to  attack  good. 
Informant,  Mrs.  Armitage, 
neighbour. 


My  Note, 

William  Burniston,  died  Novem- 
ber 16th,  1887,  aged  five  years. 
Was  unsuccessfully  vaccinated 
by  Dr.  Edward  Skinner,  on  a 
Sunday  13  days  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  small-pox 
eruption.  The  vaccination  "  did 
not  take  at  all."  He  had  not 
previously  been  vaccinated,  the 
reason  given  being  that  the 
matter  had  been  neglected.  In- 
formant, Mrs.  Wild,  foster- 
mother. 

I  state  in  the  report  that  he  was  unsuccessfully  vac- 
cinated on  the  evidence  of  his  foster-mother. 

28.675.  [Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  that  the  same 
person,  E.  K.  Wild  in  the  one  case,  and  Mrs.  Wild  in 
the  other  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is.  I 
recollect  this  case  particularly  well.  I  recollect  the 
woman  giving  me  the  evidence  in  a  particularly 
straightforward  manner  in  this  case  ;  it  remained  on 
my  memory  from  her  being  the  foster-mother. 

28.676.  It  is  not  inconsistent  in  any  other  particular 
than  that  the  child  was  vaccinated  in  childhood.  You 
seem  to  have  been  informed  that  it  was  not? — And 
beyond  that  I  have  further  grounds,  because  you  will 
see  that  William  Burniston  was  aged  five  years,  and 
that  if  he  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  Dr.  Skinner, 
who  was  the  Public  Vaccinator,  would  never  have 
thought  of  re-vaccinating  him  at  that  period  of  life  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  against  his  regulations  to  re-vaccinate 
under  10  years  of  age.  So  that  on  that  the  assumption 
is  that  if  he  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  he  had 
been  vaccinated  unsuccessfully. 


Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement. 

(59.)  Charles  Wil- 
liam G-lossop, 
vaccinated  in 
the  Moor  Dis- 
trict. 

(63.)  John  John- 
son, mother  had 
small-pox  first. 


My  Note. 


Charles  W.  Glossop,  died  5th 
January  1888,  aged  three  years. 
Never  vaccinated.  Informant, 
neighbour. 

John  Johnson,  died  January  12, 
1888,  aged  12  days.  Mr.  Wheel- 
er's information  with  respect 
to  the  mother  is  probably  cor- 
rect. The  child  was  prematu- 
rely born  in  a  common  lodging- 
house. 

West  Sheffield,  pages  14  and  15. 
Mr.  Wheeler's 

My  Note. 


statement. 

(5.)  Albert  Ho- 
warth,  vaccina- 
ted 24th  October 
1887,  by  Dr.  W. 
Atkinson. 


Albert  Howarth  was  vaccinated 
two  days  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  smallpox  eruption 
by  Dr.  Skinner  at  the  public 
vaccii  ation  station  (four  inser- 
tions). He  died  on  November 
1st,  1887,  aged  11  years.  He- 
had  never  been  previously  vac- 
cinated, owing  to  the  opposition 
ol  his  parents.  "  The  poor  lad 
"  went  on  his  own  account  to 
"  the  vaccination  station,  feel- 
"  ing  ill,  and  dreading  small- 
"  pox,"  Informant,  mother. 
(See  Note  A.,  Table LIX.,  p.  114 
report. 
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Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement. 


Ecclesall,  pages  136  and  137. 

My  Note. 


(6.)  George_  Tay- 
lor, vaccinated 
22nd  September, 
by  parish,  doctor. 


George  Tomlins,  died  October  24, 
1887,  aged  one  month.  The 
mother  of  this  child  was  suffer- 
ing from  small-pox  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  He  was  vaccinated 
by  Dr.  Skinner  (four  insertions) 
when  three  days  old,  and  on  the 
10th  day  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox appeared.  The  mother  did 
not  suckle  the  child.  Infor- 
mant, Mrs.  Staniforth,  neigh- 
bour. 


This  is  a  mistake  in  the  name  again.  This  case 
exactly  answers  to  what  I  have  stated  in  the  report, 
which  is  that  it  was  vaccinated  during  incubation  of 
small-pox. 


Mr.  Wheeler's 
statement. 


My  Note. 


(31.)    Selina    Bo-  Selina  Bothamley,  died  January 

thamley,   vacci-  22nd,   1888,    aged   six  years, 

nated  2nd  Jan-  Never  vaccinated,  the  reason 

uary    1S87,    by  given  being  that  she  had  been 

Public  Vaccina-  delicate   in   infancy.  Health 

tor-  prior   to   attack    "  moderate." 

Informant,  mother. 

The  facts  as  to  this  case  will  be  found  correctly  stated 
in  the  report. 

28.677.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  say  "  never 
"  vaccinated";  Mr.  Wheeler  says  "Vaccinated,  2nd 
"  January  1887  by  Public  Vaccinator  "  ?— Yes,  I  know; 
but  my  information  is  given  on  the  evidence  of  the 
mother,  that  she  was  never  vaccinated  ;  the  reason 
being  that  she  had  been  delicate  in  infancy.  Health 
prior  to  attack  moderate.  That  is  the  evidence  that 
the  mother  gave  me,  and  that  I  put  down  on  the  card. 

28.678.  And  you  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  it  ?— I  saw 
no  reason  to  doubt  it.  That  concludes  Mr.  Wheeler's 
list. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  21st  June,  atone  o'clock. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Day, 


Wednesday,  21st  June  1893. 
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Mr.  Frederick  William  Barry,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


28,679.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  continue 
your  comments  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wheeler  ?— 
When  I  was  last  before  the  Commission  I  dealt  with  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  I  was  alleged  to  have  made  erro- 
neous statements  with  regard  to  fatal  cases  of  small- 
pox in  Sheffield,  and  which  were  given  in  the  list 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wheeler  at  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  Those  cases  go  over  a  good 
number  of  pages  of  the  Beporfc,  and  I  have  now  to 
refer  back  a  little  to  one  or  two  places  that  were 
omitted  in  consequence  of  taking  the  cases  in  their 
order  as  given  in  that  list  of  Mr.  Wheeler's.  At  Ques- 
tion 19,578  Mr.  Wheeler  refers  to  a  statement  made  by 
a  Mr.  Adams  to  the  effect  that  "of  some  hundreds  of 
"  cases  in  which  he  was  interested  that  recovered, 
"  and  among  whom  he  could  record  no  difference 
"as  to  the  vaccinated  or  the  unvaccinated."  As, 
however,  at  Question  19,579,  Mr.  Wheeler  admits  that 
Mr.  Adams  had  no  data  for  his  statement  it  may  be 
dismissed  as  a  pious  opinion.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Commission  to  know  that  this  Mr.  Adams  was  the  intro- 
ducer and  chief  supporter  of  Mr.  Herring,  the  Condy's 
Fluid  bath  quack,  referred  to  on  page  287  of  my  report, 
and  of  whose  calibre  something  may  be  judged  from 
the  report  of  a  public  meeting  given  in  Appendix  C.  of 
the  Beport.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  Question  19,579 
Mr.  Wheeler  gives  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  his  own 
part  to  accomplish  a  little  amateur  census  work,  and 
argues,  at  Question  19,580,  from  his  failure  to  get  satis- 
factory information,  that  the  classification  made  by  the 
census  officials  is  net  to  be  relied  upon.  His  statement 
is  as  follows  : — "  The  20  to  30  vaccination  officials  who 
"  did  the  work  of  the  so-called  census  (as  a  secondary 
"  work,  let  us  not  forget)  never  had  a  difficulty  in  the 
"  classification  of  a  third  of  a  million  of  people.  When  I 
"  did  a  little  of  this  myself,  to  see  how  it  was  possible  to 


"  do  it,  I  had  difficulty  at  the  first  cases.  I  went  to 
"  doors  in  the  Croft  district  to  try  to  see  if  I  could  do 
"  a  little  bit  of  census  work,  and  asked  them  about  the 
"  vaccination  of  the  people  in  the  houses,  and  in  the 
"  very  first  case  I  could  not  get  no  proper  direct  an- 
"  swer  at  all,  but  such  answers  as  '  Oh,  it  is  all  right,' 
"  and  anything  to  get  one  away  from  the  door  ;  I  had. 
"  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  any  direct  answer  in 
"  most  cases  ;  "  and  at  Question  19,580  the  question  is, 
"  There  was  no  epidemic  going  on  at  the  time?" 
And  his  answer  was,  "  That  was  so.  Beplies  of 
"  an  evasive  kind  convinced  me  that  it  would  have 
"  been  easy  to  have  been  led  astray,  and  difficult 
"  in  many  cases  to  be  correct."  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  attempted 
,  enumeration  was  not  on  all  fo'.'rs  with  thai  made  in 
1888.  His  attempt  was  made  when  no  epidemic  was 
in  progress  ;  he  had  no  official  authority,  and  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Sheffield  people  a  "  foreigner"  (he  was 
a  Durham  man),  and  was,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  a 
person  prying  into  what,  in  the  absence  of  an  epidemic 
they  regarded  as  their  own  private  affairs  ;  indeed,  as 
the  sort  of  man  to  "  heave  half  a  brick  at,"  and  under 
the  circumstances  one  cannot  blame  them.  The  next 
few  pages  of  his  evidence  I  dealt  with  when  I  was  last 
before  the  Commission.  The  next  matter  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer  is  Mr.  Wheeler's  assertion  that  I  went 
unfairly  behind  the  death  certificates  in  a  certain 
alleged  unknown  number  of  cases. 

28,680.  What  question  does  that  refer  to  ? — His  argu- 
ment commences  at  the  second  paragraph  of  his  answer 
to  Question  19,623,  and  is  continued  to  Question  19,650. 
At  Question  19,649  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  he  cannot 
say  in  how  many  cases  altogether  I  went  "behind  the 
"  register  of  deaths;"  by  that  he  means  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  deaths  certified  to  be  due  to  sinall-nox  in 
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Sheffield  during  the  period  covered  by  my  report ;  ana 
at  Question  19,635  he  accuses  me  ot  gross  unfairness 
for  going  hehind  the  registration  certificate  and  with 
reference  to  one  vaccinated  child  whom  I  omitted 
altogether  from  the  calculations,  he  states  at  Ques- 
tion019  631,  "that  if  that  had  been  an  unvaccinated 
"  case  there  would  not  have  been  any  such  thing;  it 
"  would  have  been  left."  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
Mr  Wheeler  had  given  a  little  of  that  leisure  time, 
which  at  Question  19,356  he  stated  that  he  had  devoted 
to  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  Sheffield  case,  to  a 
rjerusal  of  my  report,  his  difficulty  would  not  have 
arisen  ■  for,  upon  reference  to  a  footnote  on  page  t  of 
mv  report  it  will  be  seen  that  I  state  that :  "  The  total 
"  deaths  from  small-pox  reported  by  the  Registrar- 
"  General  to  have  occurred  in  Sheffield  during  the 
months  ended  31st  March  1888  were  597  m 
seven  more  deaths  than  are  recorded 


"  13 

"  number,  or 

"  above.    Of  these  seven  deaths  three  were  infants 
"  under  one  week  of  age,  who  have  been  excluded 
"  from  the  calculations  on  account  of  their  extreme 
"  youth  (see  notes  pp.  30,  67,  and  115 post).  Other 
"  three  deaths,  viz.,  those  of  an  infant  aged  seven 
"  months,  a  child  aged  eight  years,  and  an  adult  aged 
"  41  years  have  been  omitted,  as,  after  inquiry,  I  was 
"  satisfied  that  none  of  them  had  suffered  from  small- 
"  pox  (see  pp.  113,  165,  and  114  post).    The  remaining 
"  death  was  that  of  a  man  who  contracted  small-pox, 
"  in  the  Handsworth  district,  outside  the  borough, 
"  but  who  died  after  his  removal  to  the  Sheffield  Union 
"  Workhouse  Hospital."    To  these  seven  cases  must 
be  added  that  of  an  unvaccinated  infant  seven  days  old, 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Nether  Hallam  unvac- 
cinated list,  Table  LXXX.,  page  155  ;  you  will  find  it 
just  between  numbers  23  and  24.     So  that  of  the 
persons  actually  certified  as  dying  from  small-pox  in 
Sheffield  there  were  596  deaths  due  to  Sheffield  proper 
during  the  period  ending  31st  March  1888.    As  to  his 
allegation  that  if  Jane  C.  had  been  unvaccinated  the 
case  would  not  have  been  omitted,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how,  on  such  an  assumption,  I  omitted  the  case 
of  Caroline  B.,  an  unvaccinated  person  in  Table  LIX., 
upon  the  very  next  page  of  the  report — that  is  on 
page  114 ;  that  has  got  a  star,  and  note  (b).  In  every  case 
in  which  I  went  behind  the  death  certificate  I  give  my 
reasons  in  full  in  the  report.    Whether  my  reasons  are 
adequate  or  not,  I  am  quite  willing  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission. 

28.681.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  examined  the  death 
certificate  of  Euth  Walker,  to  whom  you  referred  at 
Question  28,649  of  the  last  day's  evidence,  number  30 
in  Table  LXXX. ,  on  page  155  of  your  report  ? — I 
certainly  got  the  case  from  the  register. 

28.682.  Did  the  certificate  of  death  state  whether 
that  case  was  vaccinated  or  not  P — That  I  am  unable  to 
state. 

28.683.  It  appeared  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  medical 
officer  of  the  workhouse  informed  you  that  a  fatal  case 
of  small-pox  was  unvaccinated  on  account  of  neglect, 
but  which  your  enumerator  at  the  census  recorded  as 
previously  vaccinated? — Quite  so. 

ii8,684.  Did  you  make  that  the  subject  of  a  special 
inquiry  ? — No  further  inquiry  ;  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  inquiry  so  far  that  I  could  not  find  the  friends  of 
the  case. 

28,685.  Then  what  kind  of  inquiry  was  given  within 
the  meaning  of  the  heading  of  the  table  :  "  Table  giving 
"  results  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  fatal  cases  of  small- 
"  pox  occurring  in  persons  found  to  be  of  the  unvacci- 
"  nated  class,"  in  that  particular  case  of  Euth  Walker  ? 

 An  inquiry  was  made.    I  asked  every  person  whom  I 

could  come  across  ;  I  went  to  the  house  ;  she  was  dead, 
of  course,  and  had  no  friends  living  in  the  place  at  any 
time.  Her  friends  were  followed  to  one  or  two  other 
addresses,  and  I  could  not  find  them,  so  I  conse- 
quently had  to  take  the  best  evidence  I  could,  which 
was  that  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse. 

28,686.  Do  you  state  anywhere  in  your  report  that 
the  evidence  as  to  vaccination  or  non-vaccination 
in  that  particular  case  differed,  as  regards  the  informa- 
tion obtained,  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  work- 
house and  from  your  own  census  enumerator  ? — No,  I 
did  not,  because  that  was  a  case  that  occurred  after  the 
census.  She  was  not  attacked  by  small-pox  prior  to 
tlie  taking  of  the  census ;  at  the  time  the  census  was 
taken  she  was  well ;  consequently  it  was  not  inquired 
into  as  a  census  case,  and  is  not  included  in  the  census 
calculations. 


28.687.  But  it  is  included  in  Table  LXXX.  P — It 
is  included  in  Table  LXXXVIIL,  because  that  is  a 
list  of  deaths  reported  as  unvaccinated  in  that  par- 
ticular district  during  the  period  to  which  my  inquiry 
related,  which  ended  up  on  the  31st  March  1888. 

28.688.  Then  amongst  the  methods  of  the  inquiry 
which  you  instituted  in  cases  of  fatal  small-pox  in  the 
unvaccinated,  should  I  be  fight  in  assuming  that  one 
of  the  sources  of  information  checking  the  results  was 
not  the  information  obtained  by  your  census  enu- 
merators ? — Not  with  regard  to  airy  case  that  occurred 
if  any  person  was  attacked  with  small-pox  after  the 
census  was  made. 

28.689.  That  source  of  information  was  open  to  you 
when  you  compiled  Table  LXXX.  ? — It  was  open  to 
me,  but  it  was  not  used,  because  that  would  have 
meant  searching  the  whole  of  the  cases  again  after  it 
was  taken ;  and  these  cases  were  not  taken  into  the 
census  calculations  upon  which  my  report  was  based. 

28.690.  At  any  rate,  in  this  case  you  have  a  conflict-, 
of  evidence  with  regard  to  vaccination  and  non-vaccina- 
tion in  a  fatal  small-pox  case  between  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse  and  the  census  enumerator  ? — Yes, 
and  if  I  had  found  that  out  prior  to  putting  it  into  the 
report  I  should  have  entered  it  as  a  vaccinated  case  in 
the  report. 

28.691.  Should  I  be  right  in  assuming  that  you 
think  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  census  enumerator 
was  correct  evidence  ? — It  was  evidence  that  I  should 
have  accepted,  because  it  was  obtained  from  the  per- 
sons in  whose  charge  Ruth  Walker  was,  or  probably 
from  herself.  I  should  have  taken  that  evidence  in  pre- 
ference to  taking  the  evidence  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse. 

28.692.  Did  you  ascertain  from  the  death  certificate 
whether  the  medical  officer  returned  it  as  unvaccinated 
or  not  P — I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  remember  uhe  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  but  it  was  certainly  returned,  in 
the  workhouse  register,  as  an  unvaccinated  case. 

28.693.  May  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  did  not  check 
the  information  as  to  vaccination  or  non-vaccination  of 
cases  of  small-pox  subsequent  to  the  census  by  the 
information  as  to  vaccination  obtained  by  the  census 
officers  ? — You  may  do  so. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  grounds  "  for  doubt- 
"  ing  the  careful  and  painstaking  character"  of  my 
personal  inquiries   respecting  certain  specified  cases 
to  which  he  refers  at  Questions  19,651,  19,678,  the 
Commission  will  recollect  that  I  dealt  with  each  case 
on  the  last  occasion  when  I  had  the  honour  to  appear 
before  them ;   and  I  now  pass  to  Question  19,679 
and  following  paragraphs  as  far  as  19,784  (that  goes 
well  into  the  eighty-second  day's  evidence)  in  which 
he  submits  evidence  at  great  length  to  prove  that 
1  did  not  omit  all  children  under  one  month  from  my 
calculations,  and  at  Question  19,691  he  asserts  that 
15  such  cases  were  included  throughout.    Here,  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  death  certificates,  Mr.  Wheeler 
might  have  saved  both  himself  and  the  Commission 
much  trouble  if  he  had  devoted  some  of  his  leisure  time 
to  reading  my  report  and  my  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  in  1889.    For  from  those  two  sources  he 
could  easily  have  ascertained :    (a)   The  total  deaths 
registered  in  Sheffield  during  the  period  dealt  with  as 
due  to  small-pox,  by  reference  to  my  report,  note  on 
page  7,  and  to  my  evidence  at  Question  2099 ;  that  is 
the  note  I  read  some  few  moments  ago,  which,  as  you 
will  see,  is  really .  taken  verbatim  from  the  report ; 
(b)  the    total  deaths  certified   to  be   due   to  small- 
pox omitted  from  all  calculations  ;  those  are  given 
in  the  report  on  page  7,  and  in  the  evidence  at  Question 
2099  ;  (c)  the  fact  that,  as  regards  census  calculations, 
all  unvaccinated  children,  aged  under  one  month,  were 
omitted  ;  that  will  be  found  in  the  report  at  page  17, 
where,  dealing  with  the  analysis  of  the  vaccination 
census,  I  say,  "  The  figures  with  regard  to  all  un- 
"  vaccinated  children,  aged  under  one  month,  who  died 
"  from  small-pox,  are  omitted  from  the  census  cal- 
"  culations,  as  in  several  cases  these  children  were 
"  suffering   from   small-pox  at  birth,"  and   in  my 
previous  evidence,  at  Question  1896,  where,  dealing 
with  the  corrections  in  the  census,  I  go  on  to  say,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paragraph,  "  Then  there  is  another 
"  correction.     Any  child  who  had  died  under  one 
"  month  of  age  was  not  included  in  the  deaths  ;  that 
"  is,  any  unvaccinated  child  under  one  month  of  age, 
"  who  had  died  of  small-pox,  was  excluded  from  the 
"  calculations.    Most  of  these  corrections  are  noted 
"  here  on  page  17.    (Q.)  Why  did  you  exclude  children 
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Mr.         "  under  one  month  ?    Was  it  because  you  presumed 
F.  W.  Barry,  "  that  none  would  have  been  vaccinated  before  that 
M.D.      '  "  age  ? — (A.)  I  excluded  them  because  most  of  them 
— - —         "  had  small-pox  when  they  were  born,  and  it  would 
21  June  1893.    "  not  have  been  fair  to  count  them  as  unvaccinated 

 "  children,  as  if  they  had  acquired  small-pox  af'ter- 

"  wards";  (d)  that  as  regards  fatality  in  the  whole 
borough  based  on  census  calculations,  these  children 
were  omitted ;  that  you  will  find  on  page  178  of  the 
report,  the  heading  of  Table  XOVI.  being  "  Deaths  of 
"  unvaccinated  infants  less  than  one  month  old  are 
"  not  included  in  this  table  "  ;  (e)  that  as  regards 
fatality  in  the  whole  borough  based  on  health  office 
data  these  children  were  likewise  omitted ;  that  is  m 
the  report,  on  pages  192  and  193,  at  Tables  OIL  and 
CIIL,  where  in  italics  I  state,  "All  fatal  attacks 
"  occurring  in  unvaccinated  children  under  one  month 
"  of  age  excluded";  (f)  that  these  children  were 
included  in  the  district  fatality  tables  as  distin- 
guished from  mortality  tables  given  in  my  report, 
that  is  noted  in  my  evidence  at  Question  2008,  where, 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Bristowe's  question,  "  Children  under 
"  one  month  of  age  are  uniformly  omitted  throughout 
"  the  whole  of  this  report,  are  they  not  ?  "  I  replied, 
"  No,  not  uniformly.  I  have  omitted  them  in  what  I 
"  read  to-day ;  they  were  not  omitted  in  the  fatality 
"  tables  of  my  report,"  but  they  were  excluded  from 
those  calculations  as  to  district  fatality  in  my  evidence, 
as  you  will  find  at  Question  1989,  where  I  say  :— "  I  am 
"  going  to  omit  in  these  figures  the  children  under  a 
"  month  of  age"  (that  is  in  respect  of  district  fata- 
lity). "They  were  included  in  the  district  tables,  but 
"  in  reading  I  will  omit  them,  and  give  the  corrected 
"  results,"  and  at  Question  1991  I  give  the  explana- 
tion ;  Dr.  Collins  asked  me,  "  What  is  the  explanation 
"  of  the  corrections  that  have  been  made  ?  "  and  I  say, 
"  It  was  to  make  them  uniform  with  my  census  data 
"  by  omission  of  children  under  one  month  ;  "  (g)  that 
although  not  entered  in  the  census  calculations  and 
comparisons  they  are  included  in  the  general  mortality 
statistics  of  the  borough  as  a  whole  when  1887  and 
1888  are  compared  with  other  years  ;  you  will  find  a 
note  of  that  in  my  evidence  at  Question  1898^,  where, 
in  answer  to  Sir  James  Paget,  who  asks  : — "  You  have 
"  not  entered  them  as  deaths  from  small-pox  ?  "  I  say, 
"  They  are  not  entered  in  the  census  calculations  and 
"  comparisons,  they  appear  in  the  general  mortality 
"  statistics;"  (h)  that  the  total  number  of  children 
aged  under  one  month  dying  of  small-pox  unvaccinated 
was  22;  that  you  will  find  from  my  report,  Table  OV., 
column  24,  and  in  my  evidence  at  Question  2004,  where 
Sir  William  Savory  asks  me,  "  Can  you  give  us  the 
"  total  number  of  infants  under  one  month  that  were 
"  attacked?  "  and  I  say,  "  The  total  number  that  died 
"  was  22."  The  whole  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  arguments 
are  based  (a)  upon  a  mistaken  notion  of  his  own,  that 
children  aged  under  one  month  included  children  aged 
one  month  but  less  than  two  months,  a  mistake  which  he 
finally  admitted  to  have  made  in  Questions  19,827  and 
19,828,  where  Sir  William  Savory  asked  him,  "  Do  you 
"  know  whether  Dr.  Barry,  when  he  said  he  excluded 
"  cases  under  a  month,  excluded  cases  in  which  the 
"  age  was  stated  to  be  a  month?"  and  he  replied: 
"  No,  I  had  mentally  taken  them  as  '  a  month  and 
"  under';  but  I  find  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  have 
"  distinguished  all  of  a  month  from  those  under  a 
"  month.  (Q.)  Why  did  you  take  those  of  a  month 
"  when  he  excluded  only  those  under  a  month  ? — (A.) 
"  I  am  afraid  that  was  a  slip  of  mine." 

28.694.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  exactly 
the  number  who  are  recorded  as  being  one  month  of 
age  ? — I  can  do  so.  You  mean  between  one  and  two 
months  ? 

28.695.  Who  are  recorded  as,  for  instance,  in  Table 
XXXIL,  number  25,  "28  days  "?— That  is  under  a 
month. 

28.696.  May  I  take  it  that  you  are  referring,  not  to  a 
lunar,  but  to  a  calendar  month  ? — To  a  calendar  month. 

28.697.  Then  with  regard  to  number  85  in  the  same 
table,  which  is  stated  as  "  one  month"  ? — It  would  be 
counted  as  "  a  month  "  when  between  one  month  and 
two  months. 

28.698.  Was  it  a  special  instruction  to  the  officers  to 
ascertain  the  age  in  days  in  view  of  the  discrimination 
that  you  draw  between  including  those  of  a  lunar 
month  and  excluding  those  of  a  calendar  month  ? — No, 
there  was  no  instruction  given,  because  the  inquiry  was 
made  by  myself  with,  respect  to  deaths,  and  I  ascer- 
tained what  the  age  of  the  child  was. 


28.699.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  throughout  the 
report  where  the  age  is  stated  to  be  one  month  the  case 
was  included  in  the  census  calculations,  and  that  where 

it  is  stated  to  be  28  days,  or  less  than  one  month,  it  ! 
would  be  excluded  from  the  census  calculations  ? — I 
think  you  may  assume  that. 

28.700.  Can  you  now  favour  me  with  the  number  re- 
turned as  exactly  one  month  P — There  are  some  re- 
turned as  exactly  one  month,  but  then  that  would  mean 
between  one  month  and  two,  naturally:  one  month  and 
under  two  months  ;  and  in  that  case  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  Mr.  Wheeler's  figures  which  he  gives 
in  his  appendix  as  to  the  number — no  doubt  he  has 
them  correctly  ;  he  has  14  in  his  table. 

28.701.  What  was  the  number  under  one  month  ? — . 
22. 

28.702.  (Mr.  Bright.)  These  are  deaths  ?— These  are 
deaths. 

28.703.  (Dr.  Collins.)  And  the  14  are  deaths  also  ?— 
14  between  one  month  and  two  months. 

28.704.  They  are  deaths  also,  are  they  ? — Both  are 
deaths. 

28.705.  Are  there  any  cases  which  recovered  which 
are  recorded  as  one  month  ? — That  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  you.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  data  to  give  you 
that. 

28.706.  And  the  14  would  possibly  not  exhaust  the 
total  cases  dealt  with  as  from  one  month  of  age  ? — It 
is  possible  that  it  would  not  exhaust  them,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  I  have  not  any  data  to  give  you  the 
total  attacks  at  that  age.-  But  I  must  point  out  that, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Wheeler's  retractation,  they  are 
all  included  in  his  Table  P,  without  any  explanatory 
note.  The  second  ground  upon  which  his  argument 
is  based  is  (b)  upon  a  sentence  in  my  evidence  at 
Question  2288,  when,  in  reply  to  the  following  query 
of  Mr.  Picton,  "  Do  you  think  it  quite  accurate  to 
"  put  in  all  these  children  ?"  I  stated :  "  To  put  them 
"  into  these  tables  "  (meaning  those  lists  stated  there) 
"  certainly..  This  is  simply  a  record  of  the  results 
"  of  my  inquiries ;  there  are  no  calculations  based  on 
"  the  numbers  in  these  tables."  If  this  reply  had  been 
the  only  statement  I  had  made  with  regard  to  these 
children,  Mr.  Wheeler's  assertion  that  I  had  stated 
one  thing  and  done  another  would  have  been  justified; 
but  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  I  had,  both  in  my 
report  and  in  my  evidence  in  chief,  indicated  when  they 
had  been  omitted  and  when  they  had  been  retained  in 
the  different  classes  of  calculations,  and  the  Commission 
may  be  assured  that  if  I  had  thought  for  a  moment 
that  my  reply  to  Question  2288  would  have  been  read 
alone,  without  any  notice  of  the  fall  statements  referred 
to,  I  should  have  qualified  my  reply  by  some  such  words 
as  "  on  living  population,"  and  if  the  previous  question, 
2287,  be  read,  I  think  it  will  be  clear  that  Mr.  Picton 
was  referring  to  those  particular  calculations  from 
which  I  had,  in  my  evidence,  stated  that  I  had  omitted 
these  particular  children.  Mr.  Picton  asked  :  "  I  shall 
"  have  to  refer  to  some  of  the  cases  in  Table  XIV.,  on 
"  page  30.  Pirst,  there  appear  to  be  a  number  of 
"  children  under  one  month  put  in  these  tables,  al- 
"  though,  in  the  calculations,  the  infants  under  one 
"  month  are  excluded  ?  "  to  which  I  reply  :  "  Yes,  so 
"  that  you  might  be  able  to  refer  to  every  case.  I  give 
"  the  whole  details  with  regard  to  every  case." 

28.707.  May  I  ask  you,  with  regard  to  your  criticisms 
upon  Mr.  Wheeler's  evidence,  whether  they  are  based 
upon  the  unrevised  proof  or  the  revised  proof?  I  un- 
derstand it  has  not  yet  been  published  ? — Upon  the  re- 
vised proof,  I  believe. 

28.708.  I  understand  from  the  Secretary  that  you  have 
received  both  ;  I  was  asking  whether  you  were  criticis- 
ing the  revised  or  the  unrevised  ? — It  is  the  revised 
evidence.  At  Question  19,785  and  following  paragraphs 
Mr.  Wheeler  endeavours  to  show  "  that  a  corsider- 
"  able  number  of  children  out  of  that  343  in  Dr.  Barry's 
"  Table  CV.  had  been  vaccinated  in  some  fashion." 
Here  I  scarcely  know  what  Mr.  Wheeler  wishes  to 
prove,  although  incidentally  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  regards  the  inclusion  of  persons  as  "unsuccess- 
"  fully  vaccinated"  or  as  "vaccinated  during  incuba- 
"  tion  "  in  my  "  unvaccinated  "  tables  as  unfair.  But 
I  fail  to  see  how  he  can  maintain  such  an  attitude  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  in  my  report,  before  enter- 
ing into  the  relation  of  small-pox  and  vaccination  in 
Sheffield,  I  clearly  define  what  I  understand  by 
"vaccinated,"  "unvaccinated,"  and  "re-vaccinated." 
Those  definitions  are  given  on  page  19,  and  they  are 
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to  the  following  effect :  "  Definition  of  certain  terms 
"  used  in  this  report :  '  Vaccinated  class '  includes  all 
"  persons  successfully  vaccinated  at  any  period  ex- 
"  ceedino1  13  days  prior  to  the  appearance  on  them 
"  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox.  '  Unvaccinated  class," 
"  includes  all  persons  who  have  either  never  been 
"  successfully  vaccinated,  or  whose  vaccination  was 
"  performed  for  the  first  time  within  13  days  of 
'•'  the  appearance  on  them  of  the  eruption  of  small- 
"  pox.  ' Re-vaccinated  class  '  includes  all  persons  suc- 
"  cessfully  re-vaccinated  at  any  period  exceeding  13 
"  days  prior  to  the  appearance  on  them  of  the  eruption 
«  of  small  pox."  Of  course  it  is  quite  open  to  anyone 
to  ar^ue  that  my  classification  is  erroneous  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  lam  perfectly  consistent  in  including  those 
cases  which  fall  under  my  definition  of  "  unvaccinated," 
in  the  "unvaccinated"  tables,  and  on  reference  to 
Table  CV.  on  page  199,  you  will  observe  that  in  columns 
3  4,  and  5,  the  actual  numbers  who  were  "  vaccinated 
during  incubation,''  or  "  unsuccessfully  vaccinated,"  or 
were  stated  to  be  "  insusceptible  "  will  be  found  to  be 
recorded.  These  were  43  in  number,  not  44,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Wheeler  at  Question  19,789.  Mr.  Wheeler  ob- 
tains his  extra  unit  by  the  inclusion  of  a  person  vacci- 
nated after  the  appearance  of  small-pox  eruption,  see 
his  own  Table  G.  2.,  a  case  which  I  should  have  thought 
even  a  person  holding  such  peculiar  views  as  to  vaccina- 
as  Mr.  Wheeler  holds  could  not  have  regarded  as  a 
vaccinated  person.  I  may  here  also  incidentally  note 
that  the  343  deaths  referred  to  in  Table  C  V.  comprised 
deaths  at  all  ages,  and  not  children  alone,  as  would  be 
assumed  from  his  statement  at  Question  19,785.  In 
discussing  the  cases  which  had  been  "vaccinated 
during  incubation,"  and  which  were  included  by  me 
amongst  the  unvaccinated  fatal  cases,  Mr.  Wheeler 
confuses  the  issue  by  stating,  at  Question  19,797,  that 
there  had  been  160  of  them  (that  is,  concurrent  cases 
of  small-pox  and  vaccination)  during  the  epidemic ; 
but  here  he  adds  up  fatal  and  non-fatal  cases  which  had 
been  either  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  within  13  days 
of  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  eruption.  These 
are  as  follows: — Cases  vaccinated  during  incubation 
(fatal)  you  will  find  in  Table  CV.,  column  3,  to  be  21 
in  number ;  cases  re-vaccinated  during  incubation  of 
small-pox  (fatal)  you  will  find  in  Table  CIV.,  page  198. 
column  4,  to  be  five  in  number  ;  children  under  10 
vaccinated  during  incubation  of  small-pox  (non-fatal) 
you  will  find  in  Table  XCIX.,  page  187,  column  8, 
to  be  28  in  number  ;  adults  vaccinated  daring  incuba- 
tion of  small-pox  (non-fatal)  you  will  find  in  Table 
C VI.,  page  200,  column  8,  to  be  30  in  number ;  adults 
re-vaccinated  during  incubation  of  small-pox  (non- 
fatal) you.  will  find  in  Table  CVL,  column  11,  to  be  70 ; 
the  total  number  being  157.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  were  five  of  them  within  14  days.  Now 
there  was  no  case  included  in  my  unvaccinated  lists 
who  had  been  successfully  vaccinated  14  days  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  eruption,  and,  of  the 
24  included  in  the  fatal  unvaccinated  table  as  having 
been  vaccinated  during  the  incubation  of  small- 
pox, one  only  had  been  re-vaccinated  10  days  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  six  had  been  vaccinated 
seven  days,  and  the  remainder  less  than  seven  days 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  erup- 
tion. At  Question  19,811  Mr.  Wheeler  reiterates 
his  complaint  that  I  did  not  search  the  vaccination 
registers  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  cases  returned 
as  "unvaccinated"  because  the  vaccination  had  been 
performed  during  the  incubation  of  small-pox  had 
really  been  certified  as  successfully  vaccinated.  I  may, 
however,  here  point  out  that  even  supposing  a  cer- 
tificate of  successful  vaccination  had  been  given  in 
these  cases,  as  it  might  very  well  have  been,  I  should 
not  have  transferred  the  cases  to  the  vaccinated  class 
in  accordance  with  the  definition,  which  I  read  a 
moment  ago,  of  what  I  considered  to  he  a  vaccinated 
case,  which  includes  "  all  persons  successfully  vac- 
"  cinated  at  any  period  exceeding  13  days  prior  to  the 
"  appearance  on  them  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox." 
At  Question  19,812  Judge  Meadows  White  says :  "I 
"  understood  the  point  was  that  small-pox  took  14 
"  days  to  incubate;  if  the  small-pox  developed  itself 
"  in  less  than  14  days  after  vaccination  the  presump- 
"  tion  was  that  small-pox  was  in  the  system  before  the 
"  vaccination?"  to  which  Mr.  Wheeler  replies,  "  I  had 
"  not  an  opportunity  of  searching  the  successful 
"  vaccination  register,  so  that  I  cannot  go  into  that 
*'  point."  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  have  helped 
him  in  the  least.  At  Question  19,813  Mi.  Wheeler 
states  that  there  "  are  27  cases  in  the  lists  which  are 
"  in  the  table  of  more  than  eight  days  between  the 


"  vaccination  and  smali-pox  appearing;"  but  he  is  Mr. 
here  dealing  with  deaths  in  Table  CV.  as  wi1!  be  seen    F.  W.  Barry, 
by  reference  to  Question  19,785,  and   amongst  the  M.D. 

24  deaths  (not  44  cases)  ther6  was  only  one  in  which   

eight  days  elapsed  between  the  vaccination  and  the    21  June  1893 

eruption   of  small-pox.      At   Question   19,813«,  he  

corrects  his  statements  at  the  instance  of  the  Chair- 
man, but  in  19,814  he  states :  "  There  are  many 
"  cases  in  which  eight  days  or  more  intervened 
"  between  the  vaccination  and  the  appearance  of 
i  "  small-pox,  and  still  they  are  put  in  the  '  unvacci- 
"  nated.'  "  With  this  statement  I  entirely  disagree, 
for,  upon  taking  every  case  in  the  report,  I  find  that 
there  were  only  some  seven  or  eight  stated  to  have 
been  vaccinated  during  incubation  at  a  period  of  eight 
days  or  upwards  before  the  appearance  of  the  small- 
pox eruption.  Mr.  Wheeler  when  he  stateB  that  "  there 
"  are  27  in  which  it  has  been  more  than  eight  days  " 
(at  Question  19,813a) ;  he  is  here  including  both  cases 
vaccinated  and  cases  re-vaocinated  during  incubation. 
I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Collins'  suggestion  in  Question 
19,815,  if  it  is  qualified  and  made  to  read  as  follows : 
"  So  that  it  would  be  be  quite  po.-.sible  that  a  child 
"  developing  small-pox  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
"  eighth  day  of  vaccination  might  have  been  registered 
"  as  successfully  vaccinated,  and  yet  appear  in 
"  Dr.  Barry's  list  as  unvaccinated." 

23.709.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  think  you  have  one  case  in 
Table  LXVIIL,  on  page  131,  No.  67.  in  which  vaccina- 
tion took  place  "  14  days  before  small-pox  eruption  "in 
a  child  one  year  of  age  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  case  of  vaccina- 
tion before.  That  is  not  included  as  an  incubation  case, 
is  it  P 

28.710.  That  would  apparently  be  a  case  that  took 
small-pox  at  a  period  when  it  should  not  have  done  ? — 
Quite  so ;  but  it  is  not  included  in  my  unvaccinated 
class. 

28.711.  You  properly  include  that  as  a  vaccinated 
case,  I  apprehend  ? — According  to  my  definition  of 
what  is  vaccinated  and  what  is  unvaccinated. 

28.712.  Your  own  definition  ?— Yes. 

28.713.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  As  a  working  definition ;  but 
one  that  in  this  case  probably  leads  to  error.  I  mean 
that,  though  excluded  by  the  definition,  the  case  was 
probably  one  in  which  small-pox  had  been  contracted 
before  the  performance  of  vaccination  ? — It  is  against 
probability,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  included. 

28.714.  Quite  so,  according  to  your  definition  ? — 
Yes,  according  to  my  definition. 

28.715.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  this  child  take  small-pox 
at  a  period  when  the  vaccine  protection  should  have 
been  considerable  ? — It  is  assumed  that  the  vaccine 
protection  would  have  been  considerable  at  that  period. 
Prom  Questions  19,816  to  19,822,  Mr.  Wheeler  refers 
to  a  case  which  is  not  included  in  the  printed  list  of 
alleged  erroneous  statements  in  my  report,  with  which 
I  dealt  at  the  last  meeting.  The  case  is  that  of  Harry 
Mason,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  states  at  Question  19,820, 
"  The  mother  states  that  it  was  vaccinated,  and  gives 
"  Mr.  Parton  this  information,"  and  that  Mr.  Parton 
would  appear  before  the  Commission  ;  that  is  at  Ques- 
tion 19,818.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  find  any 
reference  to  the  case  in  Mr.  Parton's  evidence  as  to  its 
having  been  vaccinated.  Mr.  Parton  did  not  refer  to 
the  case,  and  from  the  notes  which  I  made  on  the  card 
at  the  time  of  my  inquiry,  it  appears  that  Harry  Mason 
was  not  vaccinated,  being,  according  to  the  statement, 
too  young ;  that  he  was  ill  a  week  of  small-pox, 
confluent  in  character ;  and  that  his  health  was  good. 
The  informant  was  his  mother ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  a  correct  statement.  At  Question  19,829, 
Mr.  Wheeler  returns  to  my  Table  CV.,  and  by  an 
ingenious  whittling  process,  attempts  to  prove  that  of 
the  3 13  deaths  included  in  that  Table,  121  only  should 
properly  be  retained ;  that  will  be  found  at  Question 
19,833,  "  So  I  produce,  at  any  rate,  121  instead  of  343, 
"  which  I  call  good  honest  opponents  of  vaccination, 
"  out  of  chat  lot."  He  finally,  however,  adopts  a 
classification  in  his  Table  H.  of  591  (a  number  which 
I  have  nowhere  dealt  with,  and  which  is  non-ex- 
istent) deaths  amongst  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated 
persons  into  three  groups.  Before  referring  to  this 
classification  into  three  groups,  I  would  note,  for  a 
moment,  the  composition  of  the  items  in  this  table  as 
an  illustration  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  random  way  of  dealing 
with  statistics.  The  facts  as  to  the  deaths  dealt  with 
by  me  are  fully  set  out  in  Tables  CIV.  and  CV.  of  my 
report,  pages  198  and  199 ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
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Mr.  he  does  not  adopt  my  figures  but  produces  instead 

F.  W.  Barry,  figures  of  his  own  which  do  not  correctly  represent  the 

M.D.  facts.    In  the  following  statement  I  have  set  out,  in 

  parallel  columns,  the  deaths  registered  by  the  registra- 

81  June  1893.  tion  authority  in  Sheffield  to  the  31st  March  1888,  as 


due  to  small-pox,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Y/heeler's 
classification.  It  is,  of  course,  a  classification  that  I 
do  not  agree  with,  but  I  am  giving  it  simply  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  statistics,  and  how 
extremely  inaccurate  his  figures  are. 


Classification  of  Deaths  certified  to  have  been  due  to  Small-pox  at  Sheffield  during  1887  and  Jan. — March  3lsi,  1888, 

classified  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  Method. 


Mr.  Wheeler's  Table  H. 

Vaccinated  : 

Jane  C.  (See  Table  LVIII.,  page  113  of  Dr. 

Barry's  Report)  - 
Vaccinated 

Vaccinated       unsuccessfully,  vaccination 

attempted  - 
Vaccinated,  and  re-vaccination  attempted 


Persons  who  were  protected  by  previous  small-pox 

Children  under  the  age  of  three  months 

Children  whose  vaccination  was  put  off  for  delicacy 


Unvaccinated  : 

Cases  when  vaccinations  had  been  avoided  by 
removals      -  - 

Cases  where  there  had  been  opposition  to 
vaccination  -  -  -  -  - 

Cases  when  vaccination  had  been  neglected  - 
„  „  there  had  been  an  objection  to 
vaccination  -  -  -  -  - 

Cases  of  poor  health  prior  the  attack  of  small- 
pox ------ 

Cases  that  were  complicated  with  child-birth, 
&c.  - 

Cases  that  were  starred  out  of  Dr.  Barry's 
tables  -  - 

Total  - 


n 

•2fi 


22G 


44 
I7j 


101 

58 
53 


f-26 


91 


4 
22 
22 
GJ 


591 


212 


43 


16 


Facts  as  recorded  in  Dr.  Barry's  Report. 

Vaccinated  cases  omitted  because  not  small-pox  ~| 

(see  pp.  113  and  1G5)    -  -  2 

Vaccinated,  never  re-vaccinated  (Table  CIV.,  col.  6)  229 
„       successfully  re- vaccinated  (Table  CIV., 

col.  5)-  -  -  -  -  -  I 

Unsuccessfully    vaccinated    (Table  CV., 

col.  4)      -  -  -  -  -  17") 

"  Insusceptible  "  of  vaccination  (Table  CV.,  \  ^-291 

col.  5)      -  -  -  -  -       2  I 

Vaccinated  for  first  time  during  incubative  \ 

stage  of  small-pox  (Table  CV.,  col.  3)  -  24J 
Vaccinated,     unsuccessfully    re-vaccinated  1 

(Table  CIV.,  col.  3)         -  -  -     11  I 

Re-vaccinated  during  incubative  stage   of  I 

small-pox  (Table  CIV.,  col.  4)     -  -       5  J  j 

Unvaccinated.   Suffered  from  small-pox  in  infancy 
(Table  CV.,  col.  15)     -  -  -  -  3 

Unvaccinated.  Considered  by  parents  to  be  "  too 
young"' (Table  C V.,  col.  18)    -  -  -  36 

Unvaccinated.    See  health  (Table  CV.,  col. 

32)  -  -      321        \  91 

Unvaccinated.    See  health  in   infancy  and  ! 
subsequent  neglect  (Table  CV.,  col.  9)     -     14  !  ri) 

Unvaccinated.    See  health   in  infancy  and  j  °" 

subsequent  opposition  of  persons  them-  ] 
selves  (Table  CV.,  col.  10)         -  6J 

Unvaccinated. — Frequent  removals  (Table  CV., 

col.  8)    -  -  -  -  -  -  13 

Unvaccinated. — Opposition  (Table  CV.,  cols.  11, 

14,  and  16)        -  -  -  -  63 

Unvaccinated.— "  Neglect "  (Table  CV.,  col.  17)  -  127 
„  Fear  of  alleged  evil  effects  (Table 

CV.,  col.  12)     -  -  -  -  -       3  [-214 

Unvaccinated. — Born  abroad  in    country  where 
vaccination  not  compulsory  (Table  CV.,  col.  13)  3 

Unvaccinated.— Omitted    because    under  one 
week  of  age  (see  pp.  30,  67,  115,  155)       -  4 

Unvaccinated. — Omitted  because  not.  small- 
pox (see  p.  114)      -  -  -  -  1 

Total      -  596* 


*  This  number  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Reports. 


If  you  look  at  the  table  you  will  see  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  includes  in  his  table,  as  vaccinated,  "  Jane  C. 
"  (see  Table  LVIII.,  page  113  of  Dr.  Barry's  Eeport)." 
In  my  report  it  will  be  found  that  I  return  two  "  vacci- 
"  nated  cases  omitted  because  not  small-pox "  ;  that 
includes  Jane  C.  and  another ;  these  will  be  found  on 
pages  113  and  165  (that  is  two  cases  against  his  one)  ; 
then,  "Vaccinated  never  re- vaccinated  (Table  CIV., 
"  column  6),"  229  in  number   as   against  his  226 ; 
"  Vaccinated,  successfully  re-vaccinated  (Table  CIV., 
"  column  5),"    one  case    that    he   omits   from  his 
list.     Then,  going  to  his  list  again,  I  find  that  he 
returns  as   "  Vaccinated  unsuccessfully,  vaccination 
"  attempted"  44;  the  correct  figures  are  :  "  Unsuc- 
"  cessfully  vaccinated   (Table  CV.,   column  4)   17 : 
"  Insusceptible  of  vaccination  (Table  CV.,  column  5), 
"  2  :  vaccinated  for  first  time  during  incubation  stage 
"  of  small-pox  (Table  CV.,  column  3j,  24,"  or  43  in  all. 
Then:  "  Vaccinated  and  revaccination  attempted,"  17 
according  to  Mr.  Wheeler.  Thefactsare:  "'Vaccinated, 
"  unsuccessfully  revaccinated,  (Table  CIV.,  column  3), 
•'  11 :  Revaccinated  during  incubative  stage  of  small-pox 
"  (Table  CIV.,  column  4),  5,"'  total  16 ;  or  a  total,  classi- 
fied according  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  method,  from  his  own 
figures  of  288  vaccinated  against  291.  Now  take  his  inter- 
mediate class.   He  states  :  "  Persons  who  were  protected 
"  by  previou  s  small-pox,  3 :  Children  under  the  age  of  3 
"  months,  37 :  Children  whose  vaccination  was  put  off 
"  for  delicacy,  51,"  or  91  in  all,  taking  his  classifica- 
tion.   Mine  reads:  "  Unvaccinated  suffered  from  small- 
"  pox  in  infancy  (Table  CV.,  column  15),  3:  Unvacci- 
"  nated  considered  by  parents  to  be  'too young'  (Table 
"  CV.,  column  18),  36:  Unvaccinated,  ill-health  (Table 
"  QV.,  column  32),  32:  Unvaccinated,  ill-health  in  in- 


"  fancy,  and  subsequent  neglect  (Table  CV.,  column  9), 
"  14 :  Unvaccinated,  ill-health  in  infancy  and  subse- 
"  quent  opposition  of  persons  themselves  (Table  CV., 
"  column  10),  6."  That  makes  altogether  91 ;  it  comes 
to  the  same  total,  but  the  constituents  are  entirely  dif- 
ferently made  up.  Then,  of  the  unvaccinated,  he  in- 
cludes :  "  Cases  where  vaccinations  have  been  avoided 
"  by  removals,  10."  The  facts  were :  "  Unvaccinated, 
"  frequent  removals  (Table  CV.,  column  8),  13."  Then 
Mr.  Wheeler  says:  "  Cases  where  there  had  been  opposi- 
"  tion  to  vaccination,  58."  According  to  the  data : 
"  Unvaccinated  due  to  opposition  (Table  CV.,  columns 
"  11,  14,  and  16),  63."  Then,  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler : 
"  Cases  where  vaccination  had  been  neglected,  53." 
Mine  is  :  "  Unvaccinated  due  to  '  neglect'  (Table  CV., 
"  column  17),  127."  Then,  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler: 
"  Cases  where  there  had  been  an  objection  to  vaccination, 
41."  Mine  is  :  "  Unvaccinated,  fear  of  alleged  evil  effects 
(Table  CV.,  column  12),  3."  Then,  in  the  last  two,  I 
cannot  follow  Mr.  Wheeler;  he  gives  them  as  :  "  Cases 
"  of  poor  health  prior  t;o  the  attack  of  small-pox,  22 ; 
"  cases  that  were  complicated  with  child-birth,  Ac, 
"  22,"  and  then,  finally,  "  cases  that  were  starred  out 
of  Dr.  Barry's  tables,  6,"  making  a  total  of  212,  which 
he  states  were  unvaccinated.  My  final  numbers  are : 
"  Unvaccinated — born  abroad  in  country  where  vac- 
"  cination  not  compulsory  (Table  CV.,  column  13),  3 ; 
"  omitted  because  under  one  week  of  age  (see  pages  30, 
"  67,  115,  155),  4;  unvaccinated  omitted  because  not 
"  small-pox  (see  page  114),  1;"  that  is  five  omitted, 
making  eight  in  all.  That  gives  you  214  from  the 
facts,  as  against  212  from  Mr.  Wheeler;  or,  a  total 
of  596  cases  who  died  in  Sheffield  from  small-pox 
during  the  period  in  question  from  my  report,  a  number 
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which  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  Registrar- 
General's  quarterly  report,  whereas  Mr.  Wheeler 
gives  a  total  of  591,  which  does  not  exist  anywhere. 

28.716.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  your  Table  OV.  include 
cases'  not  included  in  the  census  ?— Table  CY.  is  a 
summary  of  all  the  lists,  which  takes  cases  up  to  the 
31bt  of  March,  1888. 

28.717.  Then  the  case  of  Ruth  W.  which  I  referred 
to  before  in  Table  LXXX.,  will  be  included  in  that  list 
as  an  unvaccinated  case  ? — Quite  so  ;  in  the  list,  but 
as  I  have  already  stated  no  calculations  were  based 
upon  the  cases  which  occurred  after  the  census  waii 
completed.    As  to  Mr.   Wheeler's  classification  into 
three  groups,  putting  aside  the  fact  that  he  classes 
the  unsuccessfully  vaccinatedj  and  those  vaccinated 
durino-  the  incubative  period  of  small-pox  as  vacci- 
nated, it  appears  manifestly  absurd  to  class  unvac- 
cinated children   under  three   months  of   age  and 
unvaccinated  persons  (this  includes  both  children  and 
adults),  whose  vaccination  had  been  postponed  at  some 
period  or  another  on  account  of  ill-health  as  indeter- 
minate.   Many  of  these  persons  were  in  perfectly  good 
health  at  the  time  they  were  attacked  by  small-pox. 
Many  cases  are  postponed  for  all  manner  of  reasons, 
and  get  perfectly  well.    I  believe  I  am  a  postponed 
case  of  vaccination,  so  far  as  that  goes.    One  might 
just  as  logically  class  bachelors  and  spinsters  as  males 
and  females,  and  then  class  married  people  as  neuter, 
or  vies  versa.    But  even  with  all  his  manipulation  of 
the   Sheffield   small-pox   deaths,   Mr.    Wheeler  has, 
finally,  to  admit,  on  his  own  basis  of  classification,  that 
the  vaccinated  had  a  six-fold  immunity  from  death 
compared  with  the  unvaccinated ;  that  is  given  at 
Question  19,840.    At  Questions  19,836  to  19,839  Mr. 
Wheeler  makes  an  assertion  with  regard  to  postpone- 
ment certificates,  for  which   there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation.    He  states  at  Questions  19,837  to  19,839 
(this  is  a  summary  of  his  statement),  that  the  certifi- 
cates of  postponement  are  kept,  presumably,  by  the 
parents.     He  says  at    Question  19,837:    "I  should 
"  suppose  that  in  every  case  they  would  have  the 
"  certificate.     (Q.)  Are  the  certificates  of  postpone- 
"  ment  recorded?    (A.)  A,  B,  and  C  certificates  there 
"  are.    (Q.)  I  know  they  are  given,  but  are  they  kept  ? 
"  (A.)  Yes,  I  should  have  no  hesitation   in  saying 
"  so."    With  respect  to  postponements  by  Public  Vac- 
cinators, the  certificate  is  never  delivered   to  the 
parents,  but  to  the  Vaccination  Officer ;   in  the  case 
of  private  practitioners  it  is  only  delivered  to  the 
parents  for  transmission  to  the  Vaccination  Officer. 
The  certificate  only  holds  good  for  two  months,  and 
as  a  matter  of  practice  the  Vaccination  Officer  usually 
destroys  the  vaccination   certificate   when  the  two 
months   is  over.     At  Question  19,840  Mr.  Wheeler 
trys  to  explain  why  small-pox  should  always  have  been 
found  to  be  severer  in  unvaccinated  persons  opposed  to 
or  neglectful  of  vaccination.    He  says:  "How  is  it 
"  that  in  every  case  but  two  there  is  no  mildness  in 
"  type  of  the  small-pox  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
"  parents  opposed  ?    How  is  it  that  the  same  remark 
"  will  almost  as  correctly  apply  to  the  neglect  cases  ?  " 
and  he  then  goes  on  say  :  "  There  is  only  one  explana- 
"  tion  that  is  of  the  least  probability,  and  that  is  that  the 
"  mild  unvaccinated  cases  were  corrected.    I  have  not 
"  the  least  doubt  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  mild 
"  small-pox  in  the  unvaccinated  was  concealed.  When 
"  there  i3  no  more  incentive  to  conceal  an  unvacci- 
l<  nated  case  than  a  vaccinated  case,  there  will  be  more 
"  unvaccinated  of  a  mild  typo."     But  where  is  the 
incentive  to  concealment  ?    For  the  fact  of  a  child 
having  had  smail-pox  relieves  it  from  the  requirement 
of  vaccination,   and  they  are   entitled   to   have  an 
official  certificate  for  transmission  to  the  vaccination 


officer,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  small-pox 
would  exempt  them  from  any  trouble  in  future.  The 
incentive  is  all  the  other  way.  He  has,  however,  an- 
other explanation,  and  this  is  that  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  unvaccinated  deaths  in  North,  West, 
and  South  Sheffield  than  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
and  here,  according  to  him,  there  was  a  smaller  propor- 
tion vaccinated  than  in  the  rest  of  the  town.  But  here 
again  Mr.  Wheeler's  alleged  facts  are  not  correct ;  for 
there  was  a  greater  per-centage  unaccounted  for  in 
Attercliffe  than  in  any  other  district  except  North 
Sheffield. 

Mr.  Wheeler  next  draws  attention  to  a  point  which 
he  states  is  one  which  he  wants  to  make  a  little  of  if  he 
can,  and  that  is  the  social  status  of  the  persons  at- 
tacked ;  that  will  be  found  at  Question  19,840,  and 
following  paragraphs  to  Question  19,864.    By  some 
process  which  he  fails  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Wheeler 
satisfies  himself  that  the  incidence  of  fatal  small-pox 
among  the  poorer  labouring  class  was  twelve  times  as 
large  in  the  unvaccinated  as  in  the  vaccinated  ranks, 
he  states  that  towards  the  end  of  his  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 19,840:  "There  was,  therefore,  twelve  times  as 
"  large  a  proportion  of  the  poorer  labouring  popu- 
"  lation    giving  toll  of  death   among   the  unvacci- 
"  nated  as  among  the  vaccinated."    This  disproportion 
(in  which  he  sees  no  evidence  of  any  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  vaccination)  he  regards  as  showing  that  it  is 
among  the  poor  that  non-vaccination  is  chiefly  met 
with.    For  that  I  refer  to  Question  19,841:  "So  that 
"  there  is  a  very  large  number  more  among  the  poor 
"  of  the  unvaccinated  than  of  the  vaccinated,"  and 
then  at  Question  19,864:  "There  is  a  larger  propor- 
"  tion  of  the  unvaccinated  to  be  found  among  the  very 
"  poor  "  ;  and  he  implies  that  the  greater  incidence  of 
small-pox  upon  the  unvaccinated  is  largely  a  question 
of  poverty,  that  is  at  Question  19,812 :  "There  is  a 
"  larger  proportion,  but  I  ask  myself  why  ;  and  it 
"  seems  to  me  the  explanation  is  largely  to  be  found 
"  in  the  very  much  poorer  conditions  of  the  people." 
In  aid  of  his  thesis  he  submits  Diagram  J.,  in  which  he 
shows  graphically  the  number  of  deaths  amongst  vac- 
cinated  and    unvaccinated,    classified   according  to 
trades,  but  without  any  information  as  to  the  population 
living  of  the  several  classes  ;  and  later  on,  at  Question 
19,849,  he  admits  that  he  has  no  information  ;  so  that 
the  assertion  of  greater   incidence  upon  the  poorer 
classes  (qud  poorer  classes  without  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion) is  in  no  way  proved,   and,  the  diagram  being 
simply  based  on  gross  numbers  of   deaths  without 
reference  to  proportion  to  the  living  in  each  instance, 
is,  for  statistical  purposes,  absolutely  valueless. 

28.718.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  think  on  page  219  of  your 
report  you  classified  the  houses  in  Sheffield  according 
to  their  rateable  value  ? — I  know  I  did  do  so. 

28.719.  Did  you  institute  a  comparison  of  the  inci- 
dence of  small-pox  in  relation  to  rateable  value  P — No, 
I  did  not  do  so  ;  but  I  have  some  figures  which  I  am 
going  to  give  you  directly  on  that  subject.  As  to 
Mr.  Wheeler's  statement  at  Question  19,854  that  his 
point  is  "  to  show  that  among  the  low  conditioned 
"  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  are  victims  of  small-pox, 
"  and  among  the  better  conditioned  there  are  no 
"  victims,"  I  have  classified  the  deaths  in  accordance 
with  the  table  of  occupations  given  in  the  census,  to- 
gether with  the  population  of  each  class  as  ascertained 
at  the  1881  census  (the  1891  census  is  not  yet  available 
or  I  would  have  done  it  by  that  census),  and,  assuming 
that  the  proportions  living  in  each  class  have  not 
materially  altered,  I  have  calculated  the  mortality  rate 
for  each  class.  Of  course,  the  figures  in  many  instances 
are  too  small  to  give  reliable  rates.  They  are  as 
follows : — 
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Deaths  from  Small-vox  January  1887 — 31st  March  1888,  classified  according  to  Occupations. 


Occupations. 


I.  PROFESSIONAL  CLASS. 

(1.)  Persons  engaged  in 
the  general  or  local 
government  of  the  coun- 
try - 

(2.)  Persons  engaged  in  \ 
the  defence  of  the  country  j 

(3.)  Persons  engaged  in") 
professional  occupations  t 
(with  their  immediate  f 
subordinates)       -  -J 


Vaccinated. 


714 


3,427 


Total  Professional  Class 


II.— Domestic  Class. 

(4)  Persons  engaged  in 
domestic  officei  or  ser- 
vices - 


Total  Domestic  Class 


III.— CoiiJiERCiAL  Class. 

(5.)  Persons  engaged  in  "> 
commercial  occupations  -  j 


(6.)  Persons  engaged  in 
conveyance  of  men, 
goods,  and  messages 


3,000 


13,067 


13,007 


3,c.  Hi 


0.528 


Total  Commercial  Class 


IV. — Agricultural 
Class. 

(7.)  Persons  engaged  in  ~) 
agriculture  -        -  -j 

(8.)  Persons  engaged  ) 
about  animals      -  -i 


10,174 


1,191 

403 


Total  Agricultural  Class   -  1,594 


V.— Industrial  Class. 

(9.)  Persons  working") 
and  dealing  in  books,  > 
prints,  and  maps  -        -  J 

(10.)  Persons  working") 
and  dealing  in  machines  > 
and  implements    -  -) 

(11.)  Persons  -working") 

and  dealing  in  houses,  I 

furniture,    and  decora-  C 

tions  -  -) 

(12.)  Persons  working") 
and  dealing  in  carriages  \ 
and  harness 


(13.)  Persons  working) 
and  dealing  in  ships  and  >  5 
boats         -        -  -) 


931 


8,131 


1,212 


(14.)  Persons  working 
and  dealing  in  chemicals 
and  compounds 

(15.)  Persons  working"! 
ar.d  dealing  in  tobacco  > 
and  pipes    -        -  -J 

(16.)  Persons  working") 
and  dealing  in  food  and  > 
lodging      -  -> 

(17.)  Persons  working") 
and  dealing  in  textile  > 
fabrics  •) 

(18.)  Persons  working  "> 
and  dealing  in  dress  -J 

(19.)  Persons  working 
and  dealing  in  various 
animal  substances  - 

(20.)  Persons  working"! 
and  dealing  in  various  > 
vegetable  substances      - ) 


328 


412 


6,093 


1,095 


7,093  1  — 


1,313 


1,238 


—  3 


Unvaccinated. 


o  |  £ 
2 


1  2 


2  1 


Totals. 


12     4  — 


— '  °  t-i 

S  5=5 


O'O 


1  2-0 


32 


18  14 


58 


14 


12 


1"15 


O'O 
5-0 


O'O 


2'1 


2-3 


2'5 


O'O 


1  3-1 


O'O 


2'3 


O'O 


1'3 


3'8 


3  I  4'0 
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7j 

Vaccinated. 

Un  vaccinated. 

Totals. 

ated 
1)  per 

Occupations. 

Persons  enumerate 
Census  1881. 

Attercliffe. 

1  Brightside. 

North  Sheffield. 

(5 

South. 

Ecclesall 

Nether  Hallam. 

Upper  Hallam. 

3 

O 

£ 
[ — 

o 

m 

*p 

<3 

North  Sheffield. 

Park. 

w 

West. 

03 
O 

Nether  Hallam. 

8 

=3 

w 

s 

p 

cu 
5 

Q 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Ct 

a 
P 

Death-rate  (vaccin 
and  uuvaccinatec 
1,000  of  1881  popul; 

(21.)  Persons  working  ~j 
and  dealing  in  various  > 
mineral  substances  -J 

22,497 

6 

7 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

o 

40 

1 

17 

1-8 

(22.)  Persons  working 
and  dealing  ill  general  or  > 
unspecified  commodities  -) 

8,004 

4 

4 

— 

2 

1 

1 



— 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

— 

- 

34 

17 

17 

4'2 

(23.)  Persons  working") 
and  dealing  in  refuse  > 
matters     -        -  -J 

1G0 

1 

1 

1 

G-3 

Total  Industrial  Class 

86,716 

11 

19 

27 

5 

4 

5 

18 

11 

— 

- 

6 

13 

21 

3 

6 

8 

24 

9 

- 

- 

190 

100 

90 

2'2 

VI.—  Unoccupied  Class. 

(24.)  Persons  without 
specified  occupations- 
fa.)  Persons  returned!, 
by  property,   rank,  &c,  1 
and  not  by  special  occu-  \ 
pation,  viz.  wives,  chil-  | 
dren.  &c.     -         -  -J 
(b.)  Children  under   5 ) 
years  of  age  -        -         - ) 

126340 
41,611 

13 

16 
1 

20 

11 

5 

11 

13 

14 

1 

3 

7 
16 

16 
19 

29 
31 

13 

6 

9 
10 

22 
7 

11 
15 

11 
11 

0 

i 

226 
116 

107 

1 

119 
115 

1-75 
2-8 

Total  Unoccupied  Class  - 

167951 

13 

17 

20 

11 

5 

11 

13 

14 

1 

23 

35 

.60 

19 

19 

29 

26 

22 

i 

342 

108 

234 

2-0 

Total  all  Classes 

284508 

23 

45 

54 

19 

10 

19 

36 

31 

1 

=  1 

29 

50 

86 

23 

28 

42 

51 

33 

i 

589 

246 

343 

2-1 

Mr. 
F.  W.  Barry, 
M.D. 

21  June  .'893. 


In  the  following  summary  of  the  above  table  the 
rates  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  They 
deal  with  pretty  large  figures ;  I  cannot,  of  course, 
divide  the  persons  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1881 
into  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  because  there  is  no 
data  to  go  upon  on  that  point ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  the  class  of  population  who  were  chiefly  affected  by 
small-pox. 


Summary  of  Table  of  Small-pox  Deaths  classified 
according  to  Occupations. 

[Vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  taken  together.] 


Population 
ISSl. 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox 
Jan.  1887- 

March  3lst, 
1888. 

Death  Rate 
per  1,000 
of  1881 

Population. 

I.  Professional  Class 

5,006 

8 

1'6 

II.  Domestic  „ 

13,067 

15  , 

1-15 

III.  Commercial  „ 

10,174 

32 

3'15 

IV.  Agricultural  „ 

1,594 

2 

1-25 

V.  Industrial  „ 

86,716 

190 

2-2 

VI.  Unspecified  „ 

167,951 

342 

2-0 

All  Classes  - 

284,508 

'  589 

a-i 

I  find  from  this  table  that,  whilst  the  mean  small- 
pox death-rate  for  all  classes  was  2T  per  1,000  ;  in  the 
industrial  class,  which  includes  the  great  mass  of 
Sheffield  workers,  it  was  2'2,  and,  in  the  unspecified 
class,  consisting  chiefly  of  women  and  children,  the  rate 
was  2'0  per  1,000  ;  whilst  in  the  professional  class,  it 
was  1'6  ;  in  the  agricultural  and  domestic  classes  it  was 
1*25  and.  1"15  respectively ;  and,  in  the  commercial 
class,  it  reached  3'15.  This  class,  upon  looking  at  the 
analysis,  no  doubt  being  one  of  the  most  exposed 
classes. 

28,720.  (Mr.  Picton.)  What  does  the  commercial  class 
include  ? — The  commercial  classes  are  divided  thus  ; 
these  are  exactly  the  Registrar-General's  divisions  :  he 
divides  the  commercial  class  into  two  series  :  (a.)  "  Per- 
"  sons  engaged  in  commercial  occupations"  (they  had 
a '/ate  of  1'4) ;  and  (b.)  "'Persons  engaged  in  convey  - 
"  ance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages  "  (and  they  had  a 
rate  of  4T) ;  they  are  possibly  people  who  are  more 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  catching  small-pox,  I  should 
say,  than  almost  anyone. 


28.721.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  should  have  thought  that 
those  should  have  been  put  amongst  the  working 
classes  P — I  take  the  best  data  I  can,  these  are  the 
Registrar-General's  divisions.  He  divides  them  into 
six  chief  classes,  and  into  a  number  of  sub-divisions  ; 
the  sub-divisions  are  really  too  small  as  a  rule  to  give 
you  any  reliable  data,  but  I  think  the  larger  numbers 
give  you  fairly  correct  data.  Those  figures  show  that 
my  surmise,  which  1  gave  when  I  was  examined  before 
at  Question  2604,  was  fairly  correct.  There  I  was 
only  speaking  from  what  I  thought.  I  was  asked : 
' '  Prom  your  investigations  did  you  find  any  difference 
"  as  regard  the  social  position  of  the  vaccinated  and 
"  the  unvaccinated  ?"  and  my  answer  was  :  "  No,  I  do 
"  not  think  so;  taking  the  whole  epidemic,  certainly 
"  the  majority  of  attacked  would  belong  to  the  artisan 
"  class,  but  then,  of  course,  in  Sheffield  the  majority 
"  of  the  population  is  of  the  artisan  class.  I  do  not 
"  think  in  proportion  to  the  population  you  would  find 
"  very  much  difference.  You  have  to  bear  in  mind 
"  that  as  regards  the  higher  class  population  the  great 
"  majority  of  them  were  re-vaccinated." 

28.722.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  the  class  who  drive  vehi- 
cles and  carry  messages,  and  so  on,  are  what  you  con- 
sider the  lower,  or  lowest  social  class  ? — You  think 
people  who  deliver  messages  are  the  lowest  ? 

28.723.  I  will  not  say  the  lowest,  but  they  are 
amongst  the  poor — what  you  call  the  working  class; 
they  live  in  small  houses  in  crowded  neighbourhoods  t 
— I  do  not  know  that  they  live  in  much  smaller  houses 
or  worse  houses  than  a  good  many  others  of  the  artisan 
classes,  such  as  cabmen  and  telegraph  boys. 

28.724.  I  thought  cabmen  would  be  included  in  it  ? — 
Yes,  cabmen  and  telegraph  boys  would  be  included  in  it. 
and,  of  course,  carters  are  included  in  it  ;  they  are,  of 
course,  the  poorer  class  of  people. 

28.725.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  would  not  think  they 
were  a  higher  class  than  the  artisans  of  Sheffield, 
would  you  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that  they  were  much 
higher.  I  should  say  that  taking  them  altogether  one 
would  take  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
as  all  being  very  much  of  the  same  class.  The  staple 
trades  are  the  industrial  classes, 

28.726.  What  businesses  do  you  include  in  the  com- 
mercial class  besides  these  of  the  lower  classes  P — Those 
are  all  that  are  included  according  to  irif;  Registrar- 
General. 

28.727.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  given  ue  the 
industrial  class  P — Yes,  I  gave  that  first — that  was  2*2 
per  1,000 ;  that  is  one  of  the  largest  ciasses,  both  as 
regards  population  and  also  as  regards  cases. 

3  O  2 
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Mr.  28,728.  (Mr.   Bright.)  Did  I   correctly  understand 

F.  W.  Barry,    you  that  in  the  commercial  class  is  only  included  this 
M.D.         class  of  people  such  as  cabmen  and  messengers  ? — No, 

  there  are  two  classes. 

"21  June  1893.  ^8,729.  There  is  an  upper  class  in  the  commercial 
class  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  upper  class  :  "  Persons  engaged 
"  in  commercial  occupations."  Without  reference  to 
the  census  I  could  not  give  you  that  exactly. 

23.730.  That  would  include  shopkeepers  and  mer- 
chants ? — Yes,  all  of  that  class. 

28.731.  (Mr.  Ficton.)  Have  you  got  the  proportion 
in  that  class  ? — Tes  ;  in  the  first  sub-division  it  was  T4 
per  1,000.  I  read  them  just  now.  I  sub-divided  it 
Into  two,  showing  that'  the  persons  engaged  in  con- 
veyance of  men,  goods,  and  messages  had  the  highest 
rate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  particular  sub-class. 

28.732.  Have  you  considered  to  what  that  very  large 
proportion  should  be  attributed  ?— I  should  say,  because 
they  are  more  exposed  to  the  infection  of  small-pox 
from  going  about  amongst  the  people — persons  con- 
veying messages,  cab-drivers,  and  so  on. 

28.733.  {Br.  Collins.)  You  are  dealing  with  deaths 
only 'there  ? — Yes,  only  deaths.  I  have  no  data  to  go 
on  for  cases. 

23.734.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  suppose  they  would 
mix  more  with  the  population  in  that  class  of  persons  ? 

 X  must  say  the  figures  did  not  come  out  at  all  as  I 

expected  they  would  ;  but  here  they  are. 

23.735.  (Br.  Collins.)  Now,  will  you  give  us  the 
fio-ur'es  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  houses  ? 
—No,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  give  it  according  to  social 
status  to  some  extent. 

28.736.  You  have  given  us  figures  with  regard  to 
occupation,  but  no  figures  with  regard  to  rateable 
value  ?— I  have  no  data  to  go  upon. 

28.737.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  should  not  know  what 
the  rateable  value  of  the  houses  was  where  the  cases  of 
small-pox  occurred. 

28.738.  But  the  census  return  would  have  given  you 
the  places  where  they  occurred  P — Yes,  the  houses 
where  they  occurred;  but  I  could  not  search  all  the 
rate-books  through  to  find  out  the  rateable  value  of 
each  house.    I  did  not  do  it,  at  all  events. 

28.739.  I  apprehend  that  there  is  ready  means  of 
finding  out  the  rateable  value  of  houses  in  Sheffield?— 
By  searching  the  rate-books. 

23.740.  (Judge  Meadoivs  White.)  You  get  a  street  of 
houses,  one  of  these  streets  affected,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  identify  the  houses  if  you  think  it  worth  while  ? 

 I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while.    This  is  the  nearest 

approximation  you  can  get  to  the  social  status.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  rateable  value 
by  searching  through  the  rate  books, 

28.741.  Are  the  Sheffield  houses,  as  they  are  in 
Edinburgh,  lofty  houses  with  many  tenements,  or  are 
they  small  houses  of  two  or  three  rooms  ? — They  are  all, 
as  a  rule,  small  through  houses  ;  there  are  a  few  back- 
to-back  houses,  but  very  few  tall  houses. 

28.742.  Tenemental  houses  ? — Yery  few  of  the  ordi- 
nary tenemental  class. 

Mr.  Wheeler  next  comments  upon  the  analysis 
made  in  my  report  of  children  aged  under  10  years, 
who  were  reported  to  have  had  small-pox  after  vacci- 
nation, that  begins  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  answer 
to  Question  19,864  and  goes  on  to  Question  19.886. 
At  Question  10,865  he  deals  with  my  table  and  with 
the  number  of  cases  reported,  and  then  he  indulges 
in  a  series  of  statements  which,  I  think,  upon  further 
consideration,  he  will  regret  that  he  has  made.  It 
will  probably  be  most  convenient  to  read  his  notes, 
and  to  comment  upon  his  several  <  statements.  He 
states  correctly  that  "  645  such  children  were  reported, 
"  I  suppose  by  voluntary  notification,  to  have  suffered 
"  from  small-pox."  I  should  have  said  that  he  there 
states  correctly  that  there  were  645  children  reported, 
and  then  that  his  assumption  is  incorrect,  of  course, 
that  that  was  by  voluntary  notification.  And  further 
down  he  assumes  that  it  was  reported  ' '  by  the  medical 
"  men  of  the  town."  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the 
bulk  of  the  645  cases  were  ascertained  by  the  enumera- 
tors, and  it  was  through  their  instrumentality  that  I 
heard  of  scores  of  cases  that  had  suffered  such  mild 
attacks  of  the  disease  that  a  medical  man  had  never 
been  called  in,  whilst  some  had  never  been  confined 
to  bed.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  B  ow  are  they 
"  treated  in  this  report?     More  than  10  per  cent. 


"  are  dismissed  summarily  as  not  found."  If  he  had 
referred  to  page  186  of  my  report,  he  would  have  ascer- 
tained that  I  state  :  ' '  Of  the  total  number  reported,  67. 
"  or  10'4  per  cent.,  had  removed  and  could  not  be 
"  traced.  I  have,  however,  in  the  tables  giving  the 
"  number  of  attacks,  both  as  regards  census  and  Health 
"  Office  returns,  assumed  that  all  these  67  children 
"  having  small-pox  had  been  successfully  vaccinated." 
The  search  for  those  missing  children  sometimes  occu- 
pied, in  the  aggregate,  many  days  looking  after  even 
one  child  ;  and  even  then  I  did  not  dismiss  them  from 
the  calculations.  Then  he  goes  on:  "Dismissing  10 
"  per  cent.,  we  get  down  to  578  out  of  the  reported 
"  685." 

28.743.  You  say  the  10  per  cent,  were  included? — 
They  were  included,  certainly  :  "  Then  we  a^e  asked 
' '  to  dismiss  40  more  on  a  simple  statement  that  they 
"  had  not  been  vaccinated."  I  can  assure  the  Com- 
mission that  no  case  was  dismissed  from  the  lists  with- 
out most  careful  inquiry  on  my  part,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  in  the  district  tables  the  authority  for  class- 
ing the  child  as  un vaccinated  is  given.  Then  he  goes 
on:  "A  further  48  are  dismissed  with  the  statement 
"  that  they  had  not  had  the  small-pox."  These  again 
were  not  dismissed  without  most  careful  personal  in- 
quiry, and  in  any  case  in  which  I  found  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  had  had  small-pox  or  not,  I 
included  the  case  in  the  "  attacks  "  as  a  case  of  small- 
pox, if  it  was  a  doubtful  case,  and  I  could  not  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  was  not  small-pox.  He  says  also  : 
"  Had  not  these  645  cases  been  reported  by  the  medi- 
"  cal  men  of  the  town  ?  "  No,  they  had  not  been  re- 
ported by  the  medical  men  of  the  town.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  they  have  been  reported  by  the  census 
enumerators,  and  also  by  the  Health  Office  people. 
Then  he  goes  on:  "  But  we  have  not  done  with  dis- 
"  missals  yet,  for  28  more  are  struck  out  as  vaccinated 
"  in  the  incubative  stage,  and  as  we  have  seen  that  is 
"  a  very  indefinite  description,  while,  whatever  they 
"  were,  they  were  not  unvaccinated."  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  where  the  indefiniteness  comes  in,  as  I  have 
clearly  defined  the  matter  on  page  18  of  my  report, 
and  in  each  case  inquired  into  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  district  tables  the  number  of  days  the 
vaccination  was  performed  before  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  of  small-pox  is  stated.  Upon  examining 
those  lists  I  find  that  of  the  28  only  4  were  vac- 
cinated at  a  period  exceeding  seven  days  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  small-pox  eruption,  while  of  the 
remaining  2  t<  the  great  majority  were  vaccinated  at 
a  period  of  less  than  seven  days  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  small-pox  eruption.  Then  he  goes  on  : — 
"  Even  yet  there  are  more  to  go  out;  11  go  out  as  not 
"  successfully  vaccinated."  But  here,  again,  that  was 
after  careful  personal  inquiry  on  my  part  in  every  in- 
stance, and  I  did  not,  in  any  case,  dismiss  a  child  as 
unsuccessfully  vaccinated  because  I  was  unable  to  find 
any  marks  ;  you  will  find  cases  included  in  Ihe  lists 
that  had  no  marks  at  all,  simply  included  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  parent  that  the  child  had  been  vaccinated. 

23.744.  (Br.  Collins.)  But  you  did  not  refer  to  the 
vaccination  register  ? — I  did  not  refer  to  the  vaccina- 
tion register.  Finally,  Mr.  Wheeler  summarises  his 
statement  in  a  small  table,  and  here,  again,  I  must 
direct  the  Commission's  attention  to  the  random  way 
in  which  he  deals  with  statistics  ;  for  in  this  table  ho 
puts  it  in  this  way  : — "  There  is,  therefore,  reported  as 
"  having  had  small-pox  after  vaccination  645,"  and 
then  he  goes  on : — "  Of  these  the  following  go  into  the 
"  unvaccinated  class,  because  'Not  found'  67"  (that 
is  untrue ;  I  have  already  pointed  cut  that  those  67  are 
included  in  the  vaccinated  class);  "As  'never  vac- 
"  '  oinated,'  40"  (that  is  correct);  "As  'unsuccess- 
"  'fully  vaccinated,'  11"  (that  also  is  correct);  "As 
"  vaccinated  '  in  incubative  stage,'  28 "  (that  is  cor- 
rect) ;  and  then  he  goes  on,  "  As  '  not  had  small-pox,' 
48."  Under  what  possible  circumstances  could  I 
have  put  the  cases  that  had  not  had  small-pox  as 
attacks  of  small-pox  amongst  unvaccinated  persons ! 
They  are  dismissed  altogether,  of  course  ;  and, 
instead  of  getting  194  who  are  passed  into  the  un- 
vaccinated class,  he  only  gets  79  by  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  In  his  arguments  he  infers,  at  Ques- 
tion 19,864,  (1)  becauee  amongst  the  unvaccinated 
children  under  ten  in  Sheffield,  attacked  by  small-pox, 
nearly  80  per  cent,  had  been  vaccinated  at  public 
stations,  that  therefore  a  contention  for  any  value 
in  vaccinations  performed  at  the  public  expense  is 
thoroughly  exploded  ;  and  (2)  in  support  of  this  thesis 
he  proceeds  to  note  the  proportion  in  each  instance 
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of  the  total  vaccinated  children  attacked,  that  had  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  vaccination  cicatrices,  and  infers 
that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  attacks  being 
found  to  have  not  more  than  a  single  cicatrix,  is  an 
indication  that  one  mark  is  more  protective  than  many 
marks,  that  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 19  865  "  The  way  to  avoid  the  heaviest  incidence 
"  is  to'hav'e  one  mark  apparently."  The  insecurity  of 
basis  for  both  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  propositions  appears 
to  me  to  be  sufficiently  brought  out  in  his  examination 
by  the  Commission,  and  I  do  not  propose  in  this  con- 
nexion to  do  more  than  discuss  his  classification  of 
severity  of  attack  in  relation  to  the  number  of  vaccina- 
tion scars,  that  he  deals  with  at  Question  19,866,  and 
there  he  cuts  up  the  table  that  I  gave  on  pages  188  and 
189  (Table  C.)  into  a  number  of  small  tables  dealing 
with  per-centages  based  upon  extremely  small  figures. 
The  only  point  I  refer  to  here  is  classifying  the  whole 
of  the  cases  according  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
their  marks,  and  saying  what  the  amount  of  severity 
of  attack  was  in  each  case,  or  the  proportion  rather, 
of  severe  attacks  in  the  several  classes,  according  to 
whether  they  had  one,  two,  three,  or  four  vaccination 
scars.  I  find  that  from  my  own  table,  and  also  from 
page  190  of  my  report,  the  facts  are  stated  that  of  37 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  in  whom  there  was  no 
visible  vaccination  cicatrix  or  one  cicatrix  only  in  28, 
or  75'7  per  cent.,  the  attack  of  small-pox  was  stated  to 
have  been  mild,  but  in  three  of  these  there  was  some 
subsequent  pitting,  whilst  in  nine,  or  24'3  per  cent., 
the  attack  was  severe.  Of  75,  with  two  cicatrices,  in 
88  per  cent,  it  was  mild,  and  in  12  per  cent  the  attack 
was  severe;  of  139,  with  three  cicatrices,  95  percent, 
were  mild,  and  5  per  cent,  severe  ;  and  of  200,  with 
four  cicatrices,  97'5  per  cent,  were  mild,  and  2  5  per 
c_mt.  were  severe.  So  that  there  was  a  progres- 
sive lowering  of  severity  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  vaccination  scais.  Those  figures  are  very  small, 
of  course  ;  I  simply  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
On  referring  bacic  to  Question  19,875,  Mr.  Wheeler 
discusses  ihe  question  of  private  practitioners  and 
Public  Vaccinators,  as  regards  the  quality  of  their 
vaccination,  and  states  that  there  is  a  distinction 
drawn  by  Sir  George  Buchanan  :  "  He  says  in  his 
"  memorandum  which  was  published  in  1886,  that 
"  private  practitioners  put  themselves  in  competition 
"  with  Public  Vaccinators,- and  say:  Come  to  us  and 
"  we  will  only  give  you  one  mark."  I  do  not  think  that 
exactly  represents  the  facts  of  the  case.  That  would 
apparently  represent  that  all  private  practitioners 
adopted  that  method  of  inferior  vaccination.  What  was 
actually  said,  is  to  be  found  on  page  28  of  the  supple- 
ment, containing  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer,  to  the 
14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
1884-85,  which  was  reprinted  in  1886,  and  contains  the 
memorandum  to  which  Mr.  Wheeler  refers  at  Question 
19,875.  In  that  memorandum  Sir  George  Buchanan 
eays  :  "  From  these  figures  we  may  deduce  the  fact, 
"  creditable  to  public  vaccination  in  London,  that  it 
"  protects  against  small-pox  much  more  than  private 
"  vaccination.  The  difference  between  the  two,  how- 
"  ever,  deserves  a  little  more  consideration.  Children 
"  privately  vaccinated  comprise  most  of  the  children 
"  of  the  upper  classes,  who  certainly  run  less  risk  of 
"  small-pox  infection  than  the  poor.  The  compara- 
"  tively  large  mortality  among  those  privately  vac- 
"  cinated  therefore  becomes  the  more  striking.  Some 
"  of  such  children  are  doubtless  vaccinated  efficiently 
"  enough,  and  are  protected  from  small-pox  as  com- 
"  pletely  as  any  of  those  vaccinated  at  public  stations. 
"  But  we  who  have  much  to  do  with  the  total  vaccina- 
"  tion  of  London  know  of  a  particular  source  of  in- 
"  efficiency  in  private  vaccination,  of  a  sort  to  be  re- 
"  sponsible  for  a  relatively  high  mortality  from  small- 
"  pox.  It  consists  in  a  form  of  private  vaccination  that 
"  offers  itself  in  competition  with  public  vaccination, 
"  and  which  parades  its  inefficiency  as  a  reason  for  its 
"  acceptance  by  ignorant  people.  Its  professors  say  to 
"  young  mothers,  '  Do  you  come  to  me,  and  I  won't 
"  '  hurt  your  baby ;  I'll  make  only  one  place  on  its 
"  '  arm,  not  four  as  those  Public  Vaccinators  do.'  And 
'■  undoubtedly  there  are  medical  men  to  be  found 
"  who,  having  formed  some  opinion  of  their  own  about 
"  the  sufficiency  of  one  vesicle,  cannot  be  induced  to 
"  set  aside  that  opinion  in  deference  to  the  indisput- 
"  able  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  every  srsall-pox 
"  hospital  holds  up  to  them."  There  you  see  he  is 
referring  to  certain  private  practitioners  who  do 
certain  things,  not  to  the  whole  of  the  private 
practitioners. 

28,745  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  you  expect,  then,  the 


children  vaccinated  by  private  practitioners  to  show  a  Mr 
higher  attack  rate  of  small-pox  than  the  children  vac-    F.  W.  B  .rry 
cinated  by  public  vaccinators  ? — It  is  rather  an  awk-  M.D. 

ward  thing  to  give  an  answer  off-hand  as  to  that.  I   

should  say  that  the  children  who  are  vaccinated  by    21  June  1893 

Public  Vaccinators  were  very  much  more  liable  to  be   

exposed  to  small-pox  than  those  done  by  private  prac- 
titioners, because,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
it  is  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  poorer  class  of  peonle, 
who  are  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators. 

28.746.  My  question  had  reference  to  attack  by 
small-pox  rather  than  to  liability  to  attack  ?— Suppos- 
ing they  were  equally  exposed,  those  done  by  Public 
Vaccinators  ought  to  have  a  greater  immunity. 

28.747.  Do  the  Sheffield  figures  point  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — No,  the  Sheffield  figures  do  no  point  in  that 
direction.  So  far  as  one  can  judge,  that  there  are  about 
80  per  cent,  who  were  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccina- 
tors as  against  20  per  cent,  by  private  practitioners. 

28,7-18.  That  is  to  say,  of  small-pox  attacks  under 
10  years  ? — Yes. 

28.749.  And  as  regards  the  population  under  10 
years,  do  you  nob  show  on  page  185,  that  63  per  cent, 
only  were  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators  ? — Yes,  it 
is  63  per  cent. 

28.750.  So  that  whereas  in  the  population  at  large 
63  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  vaccinated  by  Public 
Vaccinators,  in  the  small-pox  attacks  in  children  during 
the  epidemic  nearly  80  per  cent,  were  of  childreu 
vaccinated  by  public  vaccinators? — Yes,  that  is  the 
case. 

23.75 1.  (Chairman.)  But  you  would  ascribe  that 
rather  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  live  than  to  the 
methods  of  vaccination  ? — I  say  that  probably  the 
children  vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinators  are  more 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  small-pox  than  those  done 
by  private  practitioners. 

28.752.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  the  chance  of 
escaping  the  disease  then  would  be  greater  by  keeping 
away  from  it  than  by  being  vaccinated  by  Public  Vacci- 
nators P — I  certainly  think  that  the  chance  is  greater 
if  you  arc  never  near  small-pox  at  all. 

28.753.  Would  that  be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
isolation  ? — It  would  be  an  argument,  I  should  say,  of 
killing  off  every  small-pox  patient,  would  it  not  ? 

28.754.  I  am  listening  to  you  as  an  expert.  If  that  is 
your  opinion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  recorded? — No, 
I  will  not  say  that  is  my  opinion  ;  but  it  is  putting  it. 
in  that  way.  If  you  never  come  across  smail-pox  you 
would  certainly  have  much  less  chanee  of  catching  it 
than  even  if  you  are  vaccinated  and  brought  in  contact 
with  it. 

28.755.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Have  you  any  reason, 
may  I  ask,  to  think  that  the  vaccination  by  private 
practitioners  is  inferior  as  a  rule  to  that  done  by  Public 
Vaccinators  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that  it 
was  as  a  rule ;  but  a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  not  so 
good  as  that  done  by  Public  Vaccinators. 

28.756.  Do  you  think  that  amounts  to  much ;  is  it  a 
large  element  ?— That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer  ; 
I  have  not  enough  facts.  There  were  some  facts  of 
course,  brought  out  at  Sheffield  in  the  report  with 
regard  to  vaccination  by  private  vaccinators  there. 

28.757.  So  far  as  the  statistics  which  you  have  just 
given  us  go,  it  would  appear  that  the  vaccination  done 
in  private  was  quite  as  good  as  that  done  in  public  ? — 
Or  rather,  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  done  by 
private  people  were  attacked  in  Sheffield  under  Sheffield 
circumstances. 

28.758.  So  far  as  it  goes  ?— Yes. 

28.759.  Have  you  any  facts  on  the  opposite  side  to 
give  us  ? — With  respect  to  Sheffield  ? 

28.760.  Yes?— The  only  fact  that  I  have  is  that  as 
regards  the  person  who  did  the  vaccination  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  it  is  done  by  n 
private  or  a  public  person,  it  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  vaccination.  As  you  observe  in  the  table  I  gave 
you  just  now,  the  severity  of  attack  decreased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quality  of  the  vaccination.  It  does  not 
matter  who  has  done  it  according  to  its  quality, 
whether  it  is  done  by  a  private  practitioner  or  by  a 
public  vaccinator. 

28.761.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  mean  by  quality, 
the  number  of  marks  ?— Yes,  I  am  taking  that  as  a 
rough  guide  to  quality. 
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Mr.  23,762.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Would  the  inspection  of 

F.  W.  Barry,   the  marks  afterwards,  the  inspection  of  the  cicatrices 
M.D.         left,  be  a  fair  criterion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  vac- 

  cination,  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  done  in  public 

21  June  J  893.    or  in  private  ? — 1  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that 
 offhand. 

28.763.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  understand  that  you  state  on 
page  185  that  the  work  of  all  the  Public  Vaccinators 
would  have  qualified  them  for  the  Government  grant  i' 
— Those  were  the  Public  Vaccinators  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  and  acting  when  I  was  there. 

28.764.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  private  practitioners, 
I  understand  that  the  work  of  six  (who  had  performed 
2,385  vaccinations)  was  wholly  unsatisfactory,  whilst 
the  work  of  four  (who  had.  performed  2,695  vaccina- 
tions) would  have  been  classed  as  second  grade,  and  the 
work  of  eight  only  (who  had  performed  2,290  vaccina- 
tions) reached  the  Government  standard  ? — Quite  so. 
Those  are  the  facts  I  ascertained  there  in  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  vaccination  in  Sheffield. 

28.765.  Then  the  majority  of  private  vaccinations 
which  came  under  your  notice  were  very  much  below 
the  Government  standard? — The  majority  of  vaccina- 
tions done  by  those  particular  private  practitioners 
was. 

28.766.  I  said  of  those  which  came  under  your 
notice  ? — Yes. 

28.767.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  As  judged  by  the  scars 
left? — As  judged  by  the  scars  left  at  the  time  I  made 
my  inspection. 

28.768.  So  that  you  do  regard  the  scars  left  as  afford- 
ing a  good  means  of  judging  whether  the  vaccination 
is  eood  or  not? — I  was  doing  so  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  inquiry. 

28.769.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  distrust  that 
evidence  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  reason  that  would 
make  me  distrust  it. 

28.770.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  go  on  now  to  your 
next  point? — At  Question  19,887,  Mr.  Wheeler  refers 
to  a  third  class  in  which  there  was  no  statement  as 
to  vaccination,  and  he  says  there  that  he  found  no 
statement  in  two  instances  in  Sheffield  against  a 
small-pox  death  only.  Those,  of  course,  were  not  cases 
that  came  into  my  report  at  all.  My  object  was  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  I  could,  and  as  accurately  as  I 
could,  the  number  in  each  class,  but  I  only  draw 
attention  to  that  to  show  that  Mr.  Wheeler  here  makes 
a  mis-statement  again  as  to  the  number.  By  refer- 
ence to  page  192  of  my  report  you  will  see  that  there 
is  a  note  there  which  was  put  in  by  the  Medical 
Officer  (Sir  George  Buchanan)  in  which  he  states 
that  "  Excesses  of  units  will  be  observed  in  the  all 
"  class  totals  "  (these  are  the  cases  that  occurred  after 
I  left  Sheffield),  "  owing  to  the  fact  of  vaccination  or 
"  no  vaccination  being  unstated  in  the  case  of  two 
"  persons  attacked  and  of  two  persons  dying."  Then 
there  is  a  further  reference  at  Question  19,888.  Dr. 
Collins  says  there  :  "  I  notice  in  the  Registrar-General's 
"  returns  for  England  and  Wales  that  there  are  three 
"  categories:  'vaccinated,'  'unvaccinated,'  and  'no 
"  '  statement;'  if  I  remember  rightly  the  'no  state- 
"  '  ment '  are  usually  the  most  numerous  of  the  three  ;" 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  says:  "Yes;  last  year  there  were 
"  four  v.occinated  deaths;  none  unvaccinated  at 
"  all;  and  12  '  no  statement.'  There  were  16  deaths 
"  and  no  unvaccinated  deaths,  but  12  of  those  were 
"  marked  as  'no  statement.'  "  The  Registrar- General 
does  not  make  any  local  inquiry  at  all,  whereas  my 
statement  of  course  depend  entirely  on  local  inquiry. 

Mr.  Wheeler  next  deals  at  Question  19,891  with  the 
general  incidence  of  small-pox  in  Sheffield.  In  doing 
this  he  takes  the  figures  which  I  give  in  Table  OXX.  on 
pages  226  and  227,  and  summarizes  these  figures  in 
Diagram  L.,  which  professes  to  deal  with  them  in 
groups  of  five  years.  But  here  1  would  point  out  to 
the  Commission  that  one  of  his  so-called  five-year 
groups  is  a  three-year  period  only,  that  one  excep- 
tion being  the  very  period,  1886-88,  with  whose  statistics 
we  are  principally  concerned;  and  to  this  exception 
he  makes  no  reference  so  far  as  I  can  see  in  his  evidence 
anywhere.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Wheeler  would 
have  said  of  me  if  I  had  done  that.  Mr.  Wheeler  shows 
first  that  the  birth-rate  ha^  been  falling  since  1875  both 
in  Sheffield  and  in  the  com, try  at  large  ;  but  he  points 
out  quite  correctly  that  this  decline  in  the  binh-rate 
nas  been  more  rapid  in  Sheffield  than  in  England  and 
Wales  generally.  He  next  assumes  at  Question  19,892, 
that  the  falling  birth  ■  rate  necessarily  involves  a  lessened 


death-rate  among  children.  It  does  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  if  there  are  fewer  children  born,  the  numbers 
living  and  the  numbers  dying  will  both  be  lessened, 
and  lessened  in  like  proportion  if  other  conditions  re- 
main equal,  so  that  the  death-rate,  that  is  the  propor- 
tion of  the  dying  to  the  living  at  that  age,  remains  the 
same.  The  tendency  to  death  among  children  is  not 
affected  by  the  birth-rate  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Wheeler 
suggests ;  it  is  only  the  numbers  dying  that  are  lessened, 
not  necessarily  their  proportion  to  the  numbers  living. 
Parenthetically  at  the  end  of  his  answer  to  Question 
19,891  he_  revives  the  exploded  fallacy  of  a  necessarily 
direct  relation  between  a  high  birth-rate  and  a  high 
death-rate ;  but  as  nothing  turns  upon  that  it  will,  I 
think,  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  it  further.  Next 
at  Question  19,892  we  have  the  correct  statements  that  (1) 
the  Sheffield  death-rate,  like  the  birth-rate,  has  fallen 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Kingdom  generally,  and 
(2),  that  as  regards  England  and  Wales,  the  death  rate 
fell  more  at  ages  below  five  years  than  at  all  ages  taken 
together.  Hence,  at  Questions  19,891,  19,893a,  and 
19,894,  Mr.  Wheeler  affirms  very  positively  that  in 
Sheffield  the  fall  at  ages  under  five  must  have  been 
greater  than  in  England  and  Wales.  He  says  at 
19,893«:  "I  show  you  in  my  Diagram  L.  that  the 
' '  deaths  in  Sheffield  have  increased  in  fall  more  than 
"  the  deaths  in  the  country  have  increased  in  fall. 
"  Then  I  show  you  how  largely  there  has  been  a  fall 
"  in  the  young  lives  in  the  country,  which  must  have 
"  been  more  largely  reflected  in  the  town  of  Sheffield 
"  than  I  have  been  able  to  show  you.  (Q.)  Why  must 
"  there  have  been  a  larger  fall  in  Sheffield  ?  (A.)  Be- 
"  cause  it  is  from  this  that  you  get  your  great  gain." 
It  matters  little  for  the  purposes  of  my  inquiry  whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong  in  this  purely  speculative  opinion, 
but  at  all  events  he  has  to  admit  at  Question  19,893* 
(the  early  part  of  it),  that  he  has  no  direct  statistical 
data  as  to  Sheffield  death  rates  at  ages  under  five  years. 
I  will  now  hand  in  a  diagram  showing,  for  the  borough 
of  Sheffield,  for  each  of  the  quinquennial  periods 
1861-5,  1866-70,  1871-5,  1876-SO,  1881-5  and  1886-90, 
the  average  annual  birth-rate  and  death-rate  from 
all  causes  per  thousand  living,  and  the  average  annual 
death-rate  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  per  thousand 
births.  (The  diagram  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix 
VIII.,  Diagram  A.;  facing  page  656).  The  falling 
birth-rate  proves  nothing,  as  has  ju'it  been  explained, 
and  so  far  as  infant  mortality  (the  only  certain  datum) 
goes,  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  actual  and 
steady  increase  after  1875,  even  following  Mr.  Wheeler's 
own  peculiar  grouping  of  years.  I  find  that  in  the 
period  1876-80,  161  per  1,000  births  was  the  infant 
death-rate ;  in  the  next  quinquennial  period,  1881-85, 
it  was  164,  and  in  the  third  quinquennial  period, 
1886-90  (I  take  it  to  1890  because  I  object  to  the 
three  years),  it  is  179  ;  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
taking  his  own  period  of  three  years. 

28,771.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  that  deaths  under  one  per 
thousand  births  ? — Deaths  under  one  per  thousand  births. 
In  connexion  with  the  argument  with  which  I  am  now 
dealing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  Question 
20,088  (this  evidence  goes  over  a  great  deal  of  the 
book,  and  I  have  to  refer  backwards  and  forwards  just 
here),  Mr.  Wheeler  says : — "The  birth-rate  has  a 
"  greater  effect  on  the  infant  than  on  the  other  lives." 
If,  therefore,  the  falling  birth-rate  is  allied  with  a 
rising  infant  mortality,  why  should  it  be  able  to  lower 
the  death  rate  at  ages  0-5  years  inclusive,  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  wishes  to  assume  at  Questions  19,894  and 
19,895  ?  The  general  application  of  all  this  seems  to 
be  that  if  the  Sheffield  death-rate  has  been  falling,  and 
particularly  at  early  ages,  a  decrease  in  mortality  is  to 
be  anticipated  from  every  cause  of  death,  small-pox 
included;  and  from  statements  scattered  through  this 
part  of  his  evidence  it  seems  that  the  observed  im- 
provement in  the  general  death-rate  is  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  partly  to  lowered  birth-rate  (at  Question 
20,122),  and  partly  to  improved  sanitation.  We  are 
expressly  told  at  Questions  1S,899  and  19,900  that 
sanitation  affects  all  zymotic  diseases  alike,  a  state- 
ment which  no  one  conversant  Avith  the  natural  history 
of  these  diseases  would,  I  think,  venture  to  make  at  the 
present  day.  In  Diagram  M.  Mr.  Wheeler  endeavours 
to  illustrate  his  thesis  with  respect  to  the  uniform 
effect  of  sanitation  upon  the  zymotic  diseases;  but 
before  dealing  with  that  diagram  I  think,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  as  well  if  I  may  hand  in  three  tables  giving 
certain  mortality  statistics  for  the  borough  of  Sheffield 
for  the  thirty  years  1861-90.  'The  Tables  were  handed 
in.  See  Appendix  VIII,  Tables  B.,  C.  and  D. ;  pages 
456-7.)    The  first  of  these  tables,  Table  B.,  gives  the 
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figures  for  each  year  ;  the  second  Table  0.,  for  each  of 
the  six  quinquennial  periods  ;  and  the  third,  Table  D., 
for  each  of  the  three  decennial  periods.  I  have  in- 
cluded the  years  1888,  1889  and  1890,  so  that  the  periods 
in  my  Tables  C.  andD.  may  be  really  comparable.  The 
populations  given  in  Table  B.  for  the  years  1881-90,  and 
the  mean  population  in  Tables  0.  and  L».  for  the  quin- 
quennial periods  1881-5  and  1886-90  and  for  the 
decennial  period  1881-90,  is  based  on  the  new  cansus. 

28  772.  Do  you  say  there  has  been  no  reduction  of 
the  infantile  death  rate  during  that  period  ?— Yes  ;  but 
I  said  that  during  the  later  period  when  Mr.  Wheeler 
<r0t  the  greater  fall  in  the  birth-rate  he  was  arguing 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  still  greater 
fall  in  deaths  under  five  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
will  be  seen  from  my  Table  0.,  in  the  last  periods,  that 
is  taking  the  period  1876-80  where  the  birth-rate  was 
40-4  for  that  quinquennium,  and  1881-85,  the  next  quin- 
quennium, where  it  had  fallen  to  37*2,  and  the  third 
one  (1886-90),  where  it  had  fallen  to  337,  the  birth-rate 
was  falling  Very  rapidly  ;  whereas  in  those  last  three 
quinquenniums  the  infant  death  rate  was  rising. 

28.773.  In  Table  CXXX.  at  page  249  of  your  Report, 
you  <nve  three  periods  of  infantile  death-rate  for  the 
borough  of  Sheffield :  1861-69  when  it  was  184 ;  1870- 
78,  when  it  was  182  ;  and  1879-87,  when  it  was  164  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  taking  another  period  of  years;  that  is 
taking  them  in  nine-year  periods,  the  period  Mr. 
"Wheeler  objects  to.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct 
there.  But  he  is  trying  to  show  that  with  a  falling 
birth-rate  you  necessarily  have  a  falling  death-rate,  and 
consequently  a  still  greater  fall  in  your  deaths  under 
five  years  of  age.  All  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  the 
infant  death-rate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Sheffield  is 
rising  during  the  last  three  quinquenniums  when  there 
was  the  greatest  fall  taking  place  in  the  birth  rate. 

28.774.  During  exactly  which  years  do  you  suggest 
that  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  death  rate  of  infants  ? 
—It  is  from  1875  to  1890,  taking  them  in  five-year 
periods. 

28.775.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  while  your  nine- 
year  periods  in  Table  CXXX.  indicates  a  fall  of  the 
infantile  death  rate  from  184  to  164,  by  splitting  up 
your  last  period  you  obtain  a  rise  in  the  later  years  ? 
— Those  are  not  comparable  with  these  ;  because  you 
are  dealing  there  with  two  nine-year  periods.  The 
first  two  nine-year  periods  will  only  bring  you  up  to 
1878.  Your  first  18  years  overlaps  very  considerably 
the  1876-80  five  years'  quinquennium  ;  and  that,  no 
doubt,  would  have  some  effect,  because  I  find  that  for 
1871-75,  the  quinquennium  immediately  preceding,  the 
infant  death-rate  was  187 ;  so  that  there  was  a  large 
drop  between  the  quinquennium  immediately  preced- 
ing and  the  one  1876-80. 

28.776.  Can  you  indicate  by  an  annual  death-rate  at 
what  year  the  decline  became  a  rise  ? — Certainly ;  it  is 
lowest,  I  think,  in  1877,  when  it  is  145.  Taking  the 
single  year,  it  rises  to  176  the  next  year,  and  then  it 
falls  to  153  the  next  year. 

28.777.  Will  you  proceed  reading  them  ? — In  1880  it 
was  164,  in  1881  it  was  155,  in  1882  it  was  165,  in  1883 
it  was  163,  in  1884  it  was  172,  in  1885  it  was  164,  in 
1886  it  was  168,  in  1887  it  was  177,  in  1888  it  was  178, 
in  1889  it  was  174,  and  in  1890  it  was  195.  (See  Appendix 
VIII.,  Table  B. ;  page  656.) 

28.778.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  year  I  gather 
that  they  are  all  below  the  mean  infant  death-rates 
for  the  periods  1861-78,  when  it  was  over  180  ? — That 
is  quite  possible ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  the  case  at 
all. 

28.779.  You  say  it  is  the  case  ? — It  is  the  case.  Yes, 
I  am  agreeing  with  your  statement  there.  In  Dia- 
gram M.  Mr.  Wheeler  endeavours  to  illustrate  his 
thesis  with  respect  to  the  uniform  effect  of  sanitation 
upon  the  zymotic  diseases ;  this  he  deals  with  in  his 
evidence  at  Question  19,898.  In  this  diagram  a  de- 
crease is  shown  to  have  occurred  since  1875  in  the 
mortality  from  diarrhoea,  scarlet  fever,  fever,  and  diph- 
theria, as  contrasted  with  small-pox.  The  last  named, 
however,  although  falling  to  a  low  level  in  1876-85, 
shows  a  "  tendency  to  reversion,"  and  is  said  to  be, 
therefore,  evidently  "  not  under  control"  (at  Question 
20,120).  Diarrhoea,  and  even  diphtheria,  show  similar 
tendencies  without  attracting  comment.  It  is  difficult 
to  follow  Mr.  Wheeler  in  his  arguments,  for  he  changes 
sides  more  than  once  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
sanitation  upon  small-pcx.  When  the  small-pox 
mortality  goes  down,  as  it  did  after  1872,  he  attributes 


the  fall  (Question  20,019)  to    better  sanitation,   and  Mr. 
particularly  to  public  scavenging.    Vaccination  had   F.  W.  Barry. 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  has  he  anything  to  say  as  to         M,D . 

the  usual  epidemic  behaviour  of  small-pox  in  Sheffield   

and  elsewhere.     But  when  the  small-pox   mortality    21  June  1893 

goes  up  again,  as  it  did  in  1887,  the  sanitation  theory  is  • 

temporarily  dropped,  and  we  are  told  that  the  disease 
being  evidently  not  under  control  there  is  a  rever3ioi:. 
(that  you  get  at  Question  20,120):  "Do  you  say  thali 
"  small-pox  is  an  exception  to  that  rule  ;  that  it  does  not 
"  fall  concurrently  with  other  diseases  under  sanitary 
"  improvements  ? — (A)  No  ;  what  I  stated  was  chat  this 
"  block  of  small-pox  in  1887  at  the  end  shows  that  it  is 
"  not  under  control  like  the  others  are,  where  there  is 
"  no  reversion.    You  have  a  reversion  in  the  case  of 
"  small-pox."    At  other  stages  of  his  argument  Mr. 
Wheeler  attaches  great  importance  to  the  influence  ot' 
insanitary  surroundings  and  poverty  as  explaining  the 
greater  incidence  of  small-pox  upon  the  unvaccinated. 
Reverting  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  Diagram  M., 
I  have  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  strange  omissions  to  be  noted  :  namely,  the  two 
diseases  which  are  most  closely  allied  to  small-pox  in 
their  epidemiological  characters,  measles  and  whooping 
cough.    These    diseases   are   included  in   the  total 
zymotic  grouj),  but  omitted  in  detail  without  any  reasons 
being  assigned. 

28,780.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  are  the  grounds  for  the 
statement  as  to  the  resemblance  of  whooping-cough  and 
measles  with  small-pox  in  their  epidemiologj-  ? — They 
are  similar  in  many  ways.  They  attack  children 
chiefly,  —  both  in  the  ordinary  natural  state ,  and 
apparently  are  not  affected  by  sanitation  as  1  say, — any 
of  the  three. 

£8,781.  Are  those  the  grounds  you  had  in  your  mind 
when  you  made  that  statement  ? — Those  are  some  of 
the  grounds  I  had  in  my  mind. 

28.782.  Were  there  any  others  ? — They  spread  in  the 
same  manner  very  much ;  they  are  much  more  liable 
to  spread  where  you  have  close  continuity  of  people, 
where  you  have  over-crowding.  I  mean,  of  persons  or 
houses.  They  spread  very  much  in  the  same  fashion 
as  small-pox. 

28.783.  Would  you  say  from  a  study  of  the  history  of 
whooping-cough  and  small-pox,  that  their  epidemiology 
was  similar  ? — I  think  they  are  similar  in  their  general 
history,  the  method  in  which  they  recur,  and  in  their 
general  incidence. 

28.784.  Are  they  similar  in  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution ? — That  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer.  I  am 
only  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  they  spread  in 
England. 

28.785.  Are  they  similar  in  the  histories  of  their 
epidemiology  in  the  past  ? — I  believe  so  very  largely. 

28.786.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  other  disease 
than  whooping-cough,  which  is  more  similar  in  its  epi- 
demiology to  small-pox? — Measles  I  should  say  was  of 
a  similar  class,  much  more  like  than  any  of  the  diseases 
Mr.  Wheeler  gives  for  example  in  his  diagram. 

28.787.  More  similar  than  typhus  fever? — Typhus 
fever  is  scarcely  included. 

28.788.  Is  not  typhus  fever  included  in  '"'  fever  "  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  has  been  no  typhus  fever  I  believe  in 
Sheffield,  except  in  very  early  years.  If  you  mentioned 
typhus,  I  should  agree  that  typhus  was  another  disease 
which  I  should  class  with  small-pox,  as  having  a  similar 
epidemiological  history. 

28.789.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  And  scarlet  fever  as  well,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent.  But  I  think  that  measles  and  whooping 
cough,  are  probably  more  like  small-pox.  These 
diseases,  that  is  measles  and  whooping  cough,  are  in- 
cluded by  Mr.  Wheeler  in  the  total  zymotic  group,  but 
omitted  in  detail  without  any  reasons  being  assigned. 
They  do  not  indeed  conform  to  the  description  which 
Mr.  Wheeler  gives  at  Question  19,898  as  applicable 
to  zymotic  diseases  generally  so  far  as  their  course 
since  1875  is  concerned  ;  for  it  will  be  observed  from  the 
amended  diagram  which  I  will  now  band  in,  that 
measles  has  steadily  risen,  during  the  la3t  three  quin- 
quennial periods,  whilst  whooping-cough  has  only 
declined  very  slightly.  (The  diagram  was  handed  in. 
See  Appendix  VIII.,  Diagram  E. ;  facing  page  656.)  I 
will  at  the  same  time  hand  in  a  series  of  diagrams 
showing,  for  the  borough  of  Sheffield  for  each  of  the 
years  1861-90,  the  death-rate  per  hundred  thousand 
living  from  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
whooping-cough,  "  fever  "  and  diarrhoea,  ( The  diagrams 
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Mr.  were  handed  in.    See  Appendix  VIII.,  Diagrams  F.,  G., 

F.  W.  Barry.    H„  J.,  K.,  L.  and  M.  ;  facing  page  656.)    The  omission 
M.D.         of  these  diseases,  measles  and  whooping-cough,  in  Mr. 

  Wheeler's  Diagram  M.  is  a  serious  one,  so  far  as  regards 

21  June  1893.    those  stages  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  argument  where  he  is 

 1   defending   the  assertion  that  sanitary  improvements 

suppress  all  ziymotics  alike,  but  of  no  great  moment; 
in  the  intervals  where  he  is  alfirming  the  contrary. 
Measles  and  whooping  cough,  like  small-pox  are  little 
affected  by  sanitary  circumstances  or  by  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  sense  of  nuisances.  From  Question  19,899 
onwards  Mr.  Wheeler  proceeds  to  show  :  "  that  in  zymo- 
"  tics  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  the  saving  was  all  along 
"  the  line,"  and  not  solely  or  even  principally  in  small- 
pox. The  improvement  is  here  credited  to  sanitation, 
plus  a  lowered  birth  rate,  which  Mr.  "Wheeler  appa- 
rently regards  in  the  light  of  a  sanitary  achievement ; 
and  it  is  explicitly  stated  at  Question  19,899  that  "  the 
"  influence  whatever  it  is  that  has  done  so  much  for  the 
' '  fevers,  would  have  done  the  same  for  small-pox."  He 
states  that  the  decline  has  been  greater  m  "fevers" 
and  in  scarlet  fever,  and  to  show  this  he  produces  cal- 
culations based  upon  periods  of  ten  and  of  eight  years, 
which  are  given  in  his  Table  N.,  having  for  the  time 


forgotten  his  objections  to  dealing  with  longer  periods 
than  five  years.    The  other  principal  zymotic  diseases 
measles,  whooping   cough,  diphtheria  and  diarrhoea, 
which  would   give    less    appropriate   evidence,  are 
omitted.     In  the  case  of  these  diseases  the  decrease 
was  not  so  large  as  that  of  small-pox.    Taking  Mr. 
Wheeler's  Table  N.  it  will  be  observed  that  the  decrease 
in  scarlet  fever  was  in  1871-80  less  that  in  small-pox 
(that  is  given  in  his  Table  N.),  and  scarcely  greater 
in  the  incomplete  decade,  1881-88.     On  the  whole 
period  of  18  years,  scarlet  fever,  according  to  Mr. 
Wheeler's  own  data  has  decreased  less  than  small-pox. 
Indiscriminate  "  fever  "  fell  short  of  the  expectation 
in  1871-80  rather  more  than  small-pox,  and  much  more 
in  1881-8.    That  is  all  that  Table  K  shows,  and  it 
leaves  the  question  of  vaccination  precisely  where  it 
was.    One  cluster  of  zymotic  disease  having  nothing  in 
common  epidemiologically  with  small-pox  has  decreased 
faster  than  small-pox,  looking  to  certain  year-group- 
ings.   In  order  that  the  Commission  may  be  able  lo 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Wheeler's 
Table  N.,  I  have  prepared  upon  the  same  plan  the 
following  amended  table  giving  the  facts  as  regards 
each  of  the  zymotic  diseases  for  three  ten-year  periods. 


Sheffield :  A  verage  annual  zymotic  deaths   during  the  three  ten-year  periods  1861-70,  1871- 

during  the  twenty-year  period  1871-90. 


and  1881-90  and 


Actual 

Expectation. 

Deaths. 

{Based 

on  the  figures  for 

Actual  Deaths. 

the  ten 

years  1861-70.) 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1871-90 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1871-90 

(20  yrs.) 

(20  years). 

120 

149 

173 

161 

102 

73 

87 

121 

150 

174 

162 

106 

151 

128 

299 

370 

431 

400 

356 

229 

292 

38 

47 

55 

51 

20 

23 

23 

■cough  - 

147 

182 

212 

197 

182 

169 

176 

259 

321 

374 

347 

204 

73 

138 

377 

467 

544 

505 

415 

330 

372 

Small-pox 
Measles  - 
Scarlatina 
Diphtheria 
Whoopii 
"  Fever  ' 
Diarrhoea  - 


'Small-pox 

37 

[32  per  cent.] 

100 

[59 

per  cent.3 

74 

[46  per  cent.] 

Measles  - 

44 

[30       „  ] 

23 

[15 

„  ] 

38 

[21        „  ] 

Scarlatina 

14 

[4        „.  .  ] 

202 

[48 

>.  J 

108 

[27        „  ] 

Experience  less  than  expectation  -< 

Diphtheria 

27 

"„  3 

22 

[58 

»  3 

27 

[53        „  3 

Whooping-cough  - 

0 

[o      „  J 

43 

[22 

..  3 

21 

[ii     »  3 

"  Fever  "  - 

117 

[36       „  ] 

301 

[81 

] 

209 

[60        „  ] 

_  Diarrhoea - 

42 

[ii     >>  3 

214 

[40 

»  ] 

133 

[26       „  ] 

Prom  the  above  table  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
decade  1871-80,  small-pox  was  32  per  cent,  less 
than  the  expectation  based  on  the  figures  for  the 
decade  1831-70  ;  that  measles  was  30  per  cent,  less; 
that  scarlatina  was  4  per  cent,  less  ;  that  diphtheria 
Was  57  per  cent,  less  ;  that  whooping  cough  was  not 
less  at  all — it  was  unchanged  ;  that  fever  was  36  per 
cent,  less ;  and  that  diarrhoea  was  11  per  cent.  less. 
Taking  the  last  decade,  1881-90,  we  find  that  small- 
pox was  59  per  cent,  less,  that  measles  was  15  per 
cent,  less,  that  scarlatina  was  48  per  cent,  less,  that 
diphtheria  was  58  per  cent,  less,  that  whooping  cough 
was  22  per  cent,  leti?,  that  fever  was  81  per  cent,  less, 
and.  that  diarrhoea  was  40  per  cent,  less  (or,  taking 
it  on  the  20  years,  Mr.  Wheeler  compares  the  18  years 
with  the  10),  perhaps  I  had  best  take  them  in  the  order 
of  decrease,  you  find  that  fever  had  decreased  60  per 
cent,  beyond  the  expectation,  that  diphtheria  had 
decreased  53  per  cent.,  that  small-pox  had  decreased 
46  per  cent.,  that  scarlatina  had  decreased  27  per  cent., 
that  diarrhoea  had  decreased  26  per  cent.,  that  measles 
had  decreased  21  per  cent.,  and  that  whooping  cough 
had  decreased  11  per  cent. 

28.790.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  find  a  greater  similarity 
between  small-pox  ana  whoopmg  cough  or  "fever"? 

 If  small-pox  was  uncontrolled  one  would  make  a 

comparison  with  measles  and  whooping  cough. 

28.791.  But  apart  from  the  presumed  cause,  as  re- 
gards the  facts  you  have  just  put  in  ? — The  fall  of 
course  is  nearer  to  fever  than  it  is  to  the  other  dis- 
eases ;  it  is  the  greatest  fall  if  we  except  diphtheria, 
and  diphtheria  at  the  present  time  (although  this  table 
shows  a  very  great  decrease)  is  rising  in  its  mortality 
in  towns,  especially  in  Sheffield. 


28.792.  The  reason  I  wanted  your  opinion  upon  this 
was  because  Dr.  Ogle  in  answer  to  Question  518  said 
in  regard  to  the  comparison  of  small-pox  with  other 
diseases  :  "  But  here  1  give  them  you  for  fever,  which 
"  is  the  main  one.  It  is  impossible  to  make  similar 
"  comparisons  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles, 
"  and  diseases  that  only  affect  children.  Fever  is  the 
"  only  one  of  the  zymotic  headings  that  you  can  take, 
"  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  affects  all  ages  to  any 
"  extent.  Fever  is,  therefore,  the  only  one  which  it 
"  is  possible  to  subject  to  this  kind  of  investigation, 
"  and  I  have  done  it  for  that"? — That  was  so  in  the 
earlier  years.  Now  small-pox  has  changed ;  but  in 
earlier  years  it  certainly  affected  the  younger  people 
the  most.  There  is  the  change  I  referred  to  in  my 
evidence  before  in  the  age  incidence  of  small-pox 
deaths. 

28.793.  Ilave  you  compared  small-pox  with  influenza 
as  regards  age  incidence  ? — I  have  not  any  data. 

28.794.  There  were  plenty  of  data  for  inflaenza  in 
Sheffield  during  the  epidemic,  I  think  ? — I  have  net 
seen  them. 

28.795.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  Sheffield  suf- 
fered very  heavily  from  influenza? — Yes,  but  I  do  net 
know  that  I  have  seen  the  facts  set  out. 

28.796.  Have  you  seen  the  last  Eeport  of  the  Eegis- 
trar-General ? — I  have  seen  it,  but  that  is  all.  I  have 
not  read  it  yet. 

28.797.  My  question  had  reference  to  the  compariscn 
of  figures  in  all  England  as  regards  age  incidence  of 
influenza  and  small-pox  ? — No,  I  have  not  read  that. 
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28,798.  The  passage  to  which.  I  wish  to  ask  youu 
attention  is  on  page  xx  of  the  54th  Annual  Eeport  of 
the   Eegistrar-General,  in   which   he   states:  "The 
"  epidemic  of  1890-91  was  distinguished  from  the 
"  equally  fatal  epidemic  of  1847-18  by  the  greater 
"  comparative  severity  with  which  it  attacked  })ersons 
"  of  middle  age  as  the  following  table  shows,  in  which 
"  are  given  for  the  two  epidemics  the  deaths  ascribed 
"  directly  to  influenza  per  million  living  at  successivo 
"  a^e  periods  " ;  and  he  gives  under  fi  ve  years  of  ago 
for  1847-48,  deaths  713  per  million ;  and  for  1890-91 
he  fives  306 ;  whereas  at  the  ages  of  45  to  55  the 
figures  for  the  earlier  period  wa3  284,  and  for  the  latter 
period  595  ;  from  55  to  65  years  of  age  for  the  earlier 
period  the  figure  is  809,  and  for  the  latter  period  1,060, 
generally  indicating  a  reduced  death  rate  in  the  earlier 
a^es,  and  an  increased  death  rate  at  higher  ages  ? — I  had 
not  seen  that.  Having  affirmed  that  sanitation  affects  all 
alike,  Mr.  Wheeler's  first  object  apparently  is  to  show 
that  it  has  not  affected  all  alike,  but  has  affected  them 
very  unequally.   He  goes  further,  and  negatives  his  own 
dictum  that  sanitation  would  do  as  much  for  small-pox  as 
for  fevers,  by  insisting  that  whereas  the  decline  in  fevers 
has  been  continuous,  that  of  small-pox  has  been  erratic, 
with  tendency  to  "  reversions  "  (at  Question  19,898)  ; 
whilst  further  on  in  his  evidence  he  speaks  of  small-pox 
as  "  a  disease  which  is  quite  independent  of  any  regula- 
"  tion  or  check  "  (at  Question  20,088).  The  "  reversions," 
he  suggests,  are  fatal  to  the  pro-vaccination  cause  ;  but 
it  does  not  apparently  occur  to  him  that  they  are  in 
flat  contradiction  to  his  own  theory  (Question  19,900) 
that  sanitation  is  equally  effective  in  regard  to  small- 
pox as  to  enteric  fever.    He  sums  up  this  portion  of  his 
case  (at  the  end  of  first  paragraph,  Question  19,905)  in 
a  sentence  which  defies  analysis  :  "  In  comparison  with 
"  scarlet  fever,  vaccination  has  done  nothing  at  all,  and 
"  in  the  comparison  with  fevers  it  has  failed  to  show 
"  as  good  a  result  as  scarlet  lever."    It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  he  means  by  the  comparison  of  vaccination 
with  scarlet  fever,  prevention  with  disease,  or  what 
sort  of  "  good  result  "  he  expects  scarlet  fever  to  give. 
If  he  means  that  scarlet  fever  has  declined  more  in  the 
18  years,  1871-88,  than  small-pox,  his  own  Table  N 
shows  the  contrary.    At  Question  19,905  Mr.  Wheeler 
next  deals  with  the  incidence  of  small-pox  amongst  certain 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  ;  and,  taking  the 
troops  first  ,  he  points  out  that  12  out  of  a  total  of  830 
were   attacked  with   small-pox,   this   number  being 
equivalent  to  an  attack  rate  of  14'4  per  ]  ,000.  He 
says  :  "  To  begin  with  the  troops  that  were  in  the  town, 
"  there  were  12  soldiers  attacked  out  of  830,  or  an 
"  attack  rate  of  14'4  per  1,000  living.    For  the  popula- 
"  tion  of  the  district  of  Brightside  it  was  14  per  1,000. 
"  All  these  troops  lived  in  special  conditions  ;  all  had 
"  been  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated,  while  the  general 
"  population  contained  all  classes,  and  some  living 
"  in  conditions  that  no  soldier  would  be  allowed  to  live  in 
"  exceptina  campaign.''    Now  Mr.  Wheeler  here,  as  re- 
gards the  civilian  population  of  Brightside,  has  dropped 
the  decimal,  which  happens  to  be  exactly  the  same  as 
the  rate  of  the  troops  ;  it  was  14'4  in  each  instance. 
The  troops  were  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  he  states, 
living  under,  presumedly,  hygienic  conditions,  while 
the  civilian  population  included  all  classes.    He  con- 
cludes from  this  that  the  soldiers  gained  no  advantage 
from  their  vaccinaion  and  re-vaccination.   rlhe  princi- 
pal fallacy  here  is  the  omission  of  the  important  item 
of  age.    Had  Mr.  Wheeler  taken  the  trouble  to  calcu- 
late the  small-pox  attack  rate  upon  the  Brightside 
population  at  ages,  say,  over  10  years,  he  would  have 
found  the  equality  with  the  military  to  vanish.  The 
attack  rate  would  be  17'4  not  14"4.    Had  he  gone 
further,  and  taken  an  age-class  approximately,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  garrison  (20  to  40  years),  he  would 
have  found  an  attack  rate  of  21*7  per  1,000,  which, 
upon  further  analysis,  would  have  proved  to  be  20'5 
upon  the  vaccinated,  and  83"2  upon  the  unvaccinated 
members  of  that  age  group.    Those  figures  you  can 
obtain  from  the  figures  given  in  the  analysis  of  the 
census  of  Brightside,  on  page  35,  Table  XVII.  Simi- 
larly with  the  death-rate,  the  one  death  in  the  bar- 
racks he  converts  into  a  rate  of  12  per  1,000,  and  he 
makes  much  of  this  rather  small  instalment  of  statistics 
as  being  greater  than  that  of  the  total  vaccinated  popu- 
lation (to  what  total  he  here  refers  I  do  not  know),  closely 
approximate  to  the  rate  of  Brightside  (1'3),  and  nearly 
double  that  of  the  vaccinated  in  the  town  (0-7).  Apart 
from  the  absurdity  of  arguing  upon  rates  based  upon  one 
death,  the  comparison,  with  the  restof  Brightside,  is  fal- 
lacious for  the  reasons  alreadv  stated.    At  ages  20  to  40 
O  79300. 


the  small-pox  death-rate  in  Brightside  was  1*8  per  1,000 ;  Mr. 
among  the  vaccinated  IT  ;  among  the  unvaccinated   F.  W.  Barry, 
38"8.    Among  the  garrison  there  are  scarcely  any  newly-  M.D. 

vaccinated  infants  and  children  to  compensate  for  the   

faded  vaccination  of  the  adults.   As  scon  the  comparison    21  June  1893. 

is  made  upon  equal   ago  conditions,  the  advantage  

accruing  to  the  military  through  their  vaccination 
and  re-vaccination  is  manifest.  It  is  noteworthy, 
too,  that  notwithstanding  Mr.  Wheeler's  implied  doubt 
as  to  the  alleged  unsuccess  of  the  re-vaccination  of  tho 
men  attacked,  when  he  says:  "Of  course  we  are 
"  told  that  these  soldiers  were  not  successfully  re- 
"  vaccinated."  I  personally  have  not  the  slighest  doubt 
in  the  matter,  for  I  examined  the  records  with  respect; 
to  each  soldier  who  was  attacked  (some  of  them  the 
year  before  I  went  there),  and  in  each  case  I  foitnd  the 
fact  of  the  unsuccessful  re-vaccination  duly  noted  on 
the  sheets  ;  that  is  to  say,  notes  made  at  the  time  when 
they  had  been  vaccinated. 

28,799.  Could  you  supply  those  sheets  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — No,  those  are  the  property  of  the  military 
authorities  ;  they  showed  me  them  at  the  barracks  when  I 
was  making  inquiry.  The  principal  medical  officer 
was  good  enough  to  get  out  all  the  sheets.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  the  technical  name  for  the  sheets. 

Mr.  Wheeler  next  deals  with  the  police  on  the  same 
lines  as  he  dealt  with  the  soldiers,  but  here  the  same 
considerations  as  those  that  I  have  referred  to  are 
necessary.    If  we  take  the  general  population  at  an 
age-period  approximately   the   same  as   that  of  the 
police,  it  will  be  found  that  whilst  the  incidence  in. 
the  general  population  was  23'6  as  against  26'8  amongst 
the   police,  it    was    found   to  be    83'7    per    1  ,u00 
amongst  the   unvaccinated  at  the  same  age  period. 
He  next  takes  up  the  case  of  the  hospital  staff,  and  he 
commenced  by  saying:  "  Here  the  record  is  not  quite 
"  clear;  on  page 206  it  is  said  that  there  was  no  attack 
"  of  a  person  employed  in  the  Winter  Street  Hospital. 
"  This  is  not  correct,  I  believe.  I  am  told  that  Nurse 
"  Fowler  had  the  small-pox.    She  was  re-vaccinated 
"  on  entering  the  service  unsuccessfully,  so  it  is  said  ; 
"  then  she  was  nine  days  afterwards  vaccinated  again, 
"  and  two  days  after  took  the   small-pox.  (Ghair- 
"  man.)  What  is  the  source  of  the  information  there  !J 
"  — (A.)  Mr.  Milner  made   some  inquiries,  and  his 
"  information  was  I  think  partly  from  one  of  tho 
"  doctors  and  from  some  of  the  officials  I  believe  at 
"  the  hospital.     (Q.)  Yours  is  a  very  second-hand 
"  information  there  ? — (A.)  I  explained  that  for  some 
"  reason  Dr.  Barry  had  failed  to  get  that  information. 
"  Still  I  mention  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  inquired 
"  into.    I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  correct.    I  was 
"  also  told  that  Dr.  Barry  did  not  know  of  the  case. 
"  Here  is  one  attack  in  44."    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  did  not  hear  of  the  case,  but  directly  I  heard  that 
the  case  had  been  reported  to  have  occurred,  I  did 
make  inquiries.    I  wrote  to  Dr.  Littlejohn,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Sheffield,  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
case,  and  I   got  this  letter   from  him  :    "  Sheffield 
"  Sanitary  Authority,   Department  of  the  Medical 
"  Officer  of  Health,  North  Chuich  Street,  Sheffield, 
"  21st  December  1892.    Dear  Dr.  Barry, — In  reply  to 
'■'  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  regarding  a  nurse, 
"  Fowler,  I  have  made  inquiries  and  obtained  the 
"  following.    P»ose  Fowler,  aged  22,  entered  Totley 
"  Hospital  on  November  9th,  1887,  as  housemaid,  and 
"  remained  till  January  7th,  1888.  Fourteen  days  after 
"  entering  the  hospital  she  had  a  very  mild  attack  of 
' '  variola  which  did  not  necessitate  her  going  to  bed.  On 
"  February  7th,  1888,  she  entered  Lodgemoor  as  house- 
"  maid,  and  on  February 4th,  1889,  she  came  to  Winter 
"  Street  as  a  housemaid,  and  on  April  7th,  1889,  was 
"  made  a  nurse  at  Winter  Street,  and  remained  thero 
"  till  December  7th,  1892.    A  nurse  is  responsible  for 
"  the  statement  that  she  was  revaccinatcd  as  soon  as  sho 
"  came  to  Totley  Hospital,  but  not  successfully,  and 
"  that  she  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy.    Dr.  Pear- 
"  son  gives  the  following  information:  '  Nurse  Fowler 
"  '  was  vaccinated  in  infancy,  although  so  far  as  I 
"  '  remember,  there  was  very  slight  trace.    On  enter- 
"  '  ing  Totley  Hospital  I  re-vaccinated  her ;  the  first 
"  '  time  did  not  take,  however.    I  again  vaccinated 
"  '  her,  and  this  time  it  took,  but  before  tho  vesicles 
"  '  developed  there  were  several  pocks,  perhaps  half 
"  '  a  dozen  in  all,  one  or  two  on  the  face  and  the 
"  '  remainder  on  the  chest,  and  so  the  vaccination 
"  '  proceeded  together  with  the  small-pox,  the  latter 
"  '  slightly  in  advance.'    Trusting  the  above  informa- 
"  tion  is  sufficient  for  your  purpose,  believe  me,  yours 
"  very  truly,  IIaiiyey  Littlejohn."    That  is  a  re-vac- 
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Mr.  ciliated  case  in  a  nurse  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  or  I 

F.  W.  Barry,  shonld  have  stated  the  facts  of  the  case  in  my  report, 

M.D.  but  that  would  not  have  made  any  difference  as  regards 

  the  number  of  cases  attacked,  because  that  is  clearly  a 

21  June  1893.  case  in  which  the  nurse  was  re-vaccinated  during  the 
 ■  incubation  of  small-pox. 

28.800.  {Chairman.)  She  had  had  small-pox  previously, 
did  you  not  say  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that  she  nad  had 
small-pox  previously. 

28.801.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Totley  Hospital^  was 
the  first  place  she  went  to  ? — Yes,  she  was  not  at  Winter 
Street  until  a  year  afterwards,  not  during  the  epidemic 
at  all. 

28.802.  But  she  did  not  get  small-pox  at  the  Winter 
Street  Hospital  ?— No,  it  was  at  Totley,  she  was  house- 
maid at  Totley. 

28.803.  {Dr.  Collins.)  In  the  previous  year,  was  it  ? — 
No,  that  was  during  the  epidemic,  that  was  in  1887. 
Totley  was  a  sort  of  public  gardens,  a  sort  of  Vauxhall, 
where  there  is  a  big  pavilion,  and  they  got  this  for  sending 
convalescents  to  ;  they  sent  them  from  Winter  Street 
before  they  got  their  hospital  fitted  up  at  Lodge  Moor 
when  they  were  so  over-crowded  with  cases.  Then 
Mr.  Wheeler  goes  on  at  Question  19,907  "  Here  is  one 
"  attack  in  44.  So  that  at  Winter  Street  the  attack 
"  rate  was  22  7."  I  say,  of  course,  it  was  nothing, 
there  was  no  case  amongst  the  nurses  at  Winter 
Street  where  there  were  140  nurses  continually  exposed 
to  small-pox,  and  who  did  not  take  the  disease. 
He  says:  "I  add  this  case  to  the  table,  and  that 
"  produces  seven  attacks  in  a  total  of  161  of  the 
"  hospital  staffs.  And  that  makes  an  attack  rate 
"  of  43*4  per  1,000.  This  is  out  of  all  proportion 
"  the  largest  attack  rate  in  the  town."  I  think  here  Mr. 
Wheeler,  perhaps  unintentionally,  does  not  give  the 
facts  quite  as  they  are,  or  rather  gives  the  facts  in  a 
manner  that  might  mislead ;  for  on  page  206  of  my 
Eeport  I  state  exactly  what  occurred:  "The  total 
"  attendants  in  personal  contact  with  the  sick  in  these 
"  four  hospitals  were  140  in  number.  In  addition  there 
"  were  21  other  persons,  not  themselves  necessarily  in 
"  actual  contect  with  the  sick,  though  in  constant 
"  communication  with  attendants  on  small-pox  cases. 
"  of  these  161  persons,  18  (11'2  per  cent.)  had  suffered 
■'  from  small-pox  prior  to  1887-88,  and  none  of  the  18 
"  contracted  small-pox  during  the  present  epidemic; 
"  other  62  (38  -5  per  cent.)  had  been  vaccinated  in  in- 
"  fancy  only,  and  of  these  6  (9'7  per  cent.)  contracted 
'■'  small-pox  and  one  died.  The  five  non-fatal  cases 
"  were  slight  in  character.    Of  the  remaining  81,  all 

cf  whom  had  been  successfully  re-vaccinated,  not  one 
"  contracted  small-pox."  The  nurses  who  were  attacked 
by  small-pox  were  nurses  in  the  Sheffield  Workhouse 
and  in  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Workhouse  Hospitals, 
and  they  had  only  been  vaccinated  in  infancy ;  they 
wore  not  re- vaccinated  people  at  all. 

28.804.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Were  there  six  cases 
in  the  report  ? — Yes,  in  the  report  six  cases  are  given 
in  Table  CXI.,  column  11.  Those  were  vaccinated 
nurses  who  had  not  been  re-vaccinated,  and  one  of 
them  died.  Then  he  goes  on:  "  These  are  the  much- 
"  boasted  services,  and  the  way  they  come  out  is  not 
"  put  in  the  report  in  proportion  per  1,000,  so  far  as  I 
"  know  ;  at  least  I  think  not."  I  am  net  going  to  put 
cases  in  per  1,000  where  I  am  dealing  with  such 
small  figures.  I  dealt  altogether  with  these  very 
small  figures  by  per-centages  ;  it  would  be  misleading 
if  I  dealt  with  them  in  thousands. 

28.805.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  hear  anything  of  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox  among  the  staff  of  the  Borough 
Hospital  in  the  year  1882  in  Sheffield  ?— No. 

28.806.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  the  "Times"  of 
April  7th,  1882,  under  the  heading  of  "  Small-pox  at 
Sheffield,"  stated:  "At  the  Sheffield  Borough  Hos- 
"  pital  the  whole  staff  is  prostrated  by  small-pox,  and 
"  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  engage  a  doctor  from 
"  London  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  hospital 
"  and  patients.  For  some  time  cases  of  slight  ailment 
"  have  prevailed  affecting  the  matron  and  servants. 
"  Last  Sunday  the  medical  officer  was  taken  ill  with 
"  small-pox,  and  since  then  the  cook  has  fallen  a 
"  victim  to  the  same  disease.  One  of  the  nursing 
"  staff  is  also  ill  with  small-pox.  Fortunately  L)r. 
"  Whitelegge.  the  house  surgeon,  has  only  had  a  very 
"  slight  attack  of  modified  small-pox.     Dr.  Hime, 


"  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  has  rendered  valuable 
"  services  in  the  dilemma.  The  hospital  has  only 
"  recently  been  opened,  and  contains  very  few 
"  patients."  I  rather  gathered  that  the  facts  as 
regards  small-pox  for  the  previous  years  formed  part  of 
your  investigation  ?— Not  with  regard  to  the  hospital. 
In  1882  I  had  been  away.  I  was  in  Cyprus.  Now 
you  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Whitelegge,  I  find  here 
that  Dr.  Whitelegge  had  had  small-pox  when  he  was 
medical  officer  of  that  hospital,  and  that  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

28,807.  You  do  not  know  how  far  that  report  in 
the  "Times"  of  that  date  is  correct? — No.  I  could 
not  really  say. 

Then  Mr.  Wheeler  gives  a  table  in  which  he  states 
the  attack  rate  per  1,000  living,  and  he  wants  to  prove 
here  that  the  vaccinated  population  had  not  had  very 
much  protection  owing  to  their  vaccination.  He  gives 
these  figures  without  any  reference  to  their  proportion 
to  population.  He  gives  the  .total  figures  of  the  rates 
without  any  reference  to  the  numbers  on  which  they  are 
based.  I  propose  in  giving  my  answer  now;  to  give 
you  the  number  of  the  population,  the  number  of 
attacks  and  the  rate  of  attack.  The  attack  rate  per 
1,000  living,  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  the  Sheffield 
population  of  all  classes  was  23 ;  in  the  vaccinated 
population  only  21:7  ;  in  the  Brightside  population 
only  14 ;  in  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  14'4 ;  in  the  police 
force,  26'8 ;  in  the  permanent  post  force,  O'O ;  and  in 
the  hospital  staffs,  43'4.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as 
follows  : — Enumerated  population  of  Sheffield,  274,112 ; 
attacks,  4,703,  or  a  rate  of  17"2.  (I  givelthese  per  1,000, 
so  as  to  be  comparable  with  Mr.  Wheeler's.)  Of 
this  number  the  total  vaccinated  enumerated  were 
268,397,  amongst  which  there  were  4,151  attacks, 
or  15'5  rate  per  1,000.  Of  the  un vaccinated  there 
were  5,715,  amongst  whom  the  attacks  were  552, 
or  96  7  per  1,000.  Under  10  years  of  age  the  total 
population  was  70,495,  amongst  which  there  were  581 
attacks,  or  8"2  per  1,000;  under  10  years  of  age  vacci- 
nated there  were  68,236,  amongst  whom  there  were  353 
attacks,  giving  a  rate  of  5'2  per  1 ,000 ;  and  of  unvacci- 
nated  there  were  2,259,  the  number  of  attacks  being 
228,  giving  a  rate  of  100"9  per  1,000.  In  Brightside  the 
total  enumerated  population  was  55,399,  of  which  the 
attacks  were  797,  or  14' 4  per  1,000;  the  vaccinated 
population  was  54,021,  the  number  of  attacks  being 
716,  giving  a  rate  per  1,000  of  13'3 ;  unvaccinated, 
1,378,  number  of  attacks  81,  giving  a  rate  of  58'8  per 
1,000.  Under  10  years  of  age  the  total  population  of 
Brightside  was  15,035,  the  number  of  attacks  were  99, 
giving  a  rate  of  6-6  per  1,000.  Vaccinated  under  10 
years  of  age,  14,546,  number  of  attacks  67,  giving  a  rate 
of  4'6  per  1,000;  unvaccinated  under  10  years  of  age 
489,  there  were  32  attacks,  giving  a  rate  per  1,000  of 
65'6.  Soldiers  in  barracks  830,  12  attacks,  giving  a  rate 
of  14-4  per  1,000.  Police  372,  10  attacks,  or  26"8  per 
1,000.  Post  Office  staff  290,  no  attacks,  rate  nothing. 
Hospital  staffs :  Winter  Street  44,  no  attacks,  rate 
nothing,  of  course  ;  Lodge  Moor  39,  no  attacks  ;  Totley 
Convalescent  Hospital  nine,  one  attack,  already  referred 
to  as  having  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  giving  a 
rate  per  1,000  of  111  (that  is,  taking  it  on  one,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  of  any  value,  one  in  nine)  ;  Sheffield  Work- 
house 48,  five  attacks,  giving  a  rate  of  104'1  per  1,000 ; 
Ecclesall  Bierlow  Workhouse  21,  one  attack,  giving  a 
rate  of  47"6  per  1,000,  I  do  not  at  all  agree  that  the 
figures  represent  any  value  per  1,000  on  such  very  small 
figures,  but  I  will  give  here  the  table  from  which  I  have 
been  reading : 


Attacks. 

Rate. 

Sheffield. 

Enumerated  population  ... 

274,112 

4,703 

17*2 

Total  vaccinated  - 

268,397 

4,151 

15*5 

Total  unvaccinated  ... 

5,715 

552 

96-7 

Under  10  years  of  age  : — 

Total  

70,495 

581 

8-2 

Vaccinated  .... 

68,236 

353 

5-2 

Unvaccinated  - 

2,259 

228 

100-9 
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Attacks. 

Rate. 

Bki&htside. 

Enumerated  population  - 

55,399 

797 

14-4 

Total  vaccinated  -        -        -  - 

54,021 

716 

13-3 

Total  unvaccinated 

1,378 

81 

58*8 

Under  10  years  of  age  :— 

99 

Total  

15,035 

6-6 

Vaccinated     -        -        -  - 

14,546 

67 

4-6 

489 

32 

65-6 



Soldiers  in  barracks        -  • 

830 

12 

14-4 

Police  • 

372 

10 

26-8 

Post  Office  staff 

290 

0 

o-o 

Hospital  staffs : — 

Winter  Street  Hospital 

44 

0 

o-o 

Lodge  Moor  Hospital 

39 

0 

o-o 

Totley  Convalescent  Hospital 

9 

1 

111-0 

Sheffield  Workhouse  -  - 

48 

5 

104'1 

Ecclesall— Bierlow  Workhouse 

21 

1 

47-6 

(Chairman.)  We  have  here  a  report  from  Dr.  White- 
legge  on  the  Sheffield  Borough  Fever  Hospital  for  the 
year  ending  March  the  25th,  1883,  in  which  he  says  : 
"  A  somewhat  remarkable  outbreak  of  small-pox  oc- 
"  curred  among  the  staff  of  the  hospital  in  March  and 
"  April  1882.  Three  were  attacked,  viz.,  myself,  the 
"  cook,  and  the  servant  in  charge  of  the  small-pox 
"  block.  My  own  case '  was  very  mild,  there  being 
"  scarcely  any  eruption,  although  there  was  consider- 
"  able  primary  fever.  I  had  been  repeatedly  re-vac- 
"  cinated,  and  had  been  much  exposed  to  infection, 
"  during  the  last  few  years,  without  ill-effect.  The 
"  ward  maid  had  been  re-vaccinated  on  commencing 
"  duty,  but  with  only  slight  results.  She  had  rather 
"  high,  primary  fever,  and  a  fair  amount  of  eruption, 
"  but  the  spots  faded  early,  none  going  on  to  suppuration. 
"  The  cook  had  had  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox 
"  several  years  before,  and  bore  some  marks  of  it.  She 
"  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  but  not  re-vaccinated 
"  Her  (second)  attack  was  severe,  there  being  very 
"  marked  primary  fever,  followed  by  abundant  rash 
"  and  suppuration.  Her  case  must  be  regarded  as  one 
"  of  exceptional  liability  to  infection,  a  second  attack 
"  of  small-pox  being  very  rare ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
"  note  that  while  vaccination  here  failed  to  ward  off 
"  small-pox,  small-pox  itself  failed  to  protect  against 
"  a  second  severe  attack.  No  other  cases  occurred. 
"  The  nurses,  who  were  constantly  exposed  to  infec- 
"  tion,  shared  the  immunity  which  is  almost  the  in- 
"  variable  rule  amongst  properly  vaccinated  attendants 
"  in  small-pox  wards.  They  had  all,  of  course,  been 
"  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated,  but  none  had  had 
"  small-pox." 


Mr. 
F.  W.  Barry. 

21  Jnne  1893. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Day. 


Wednesday,  28th  June  1893. 


PRESENT : 

Sir  JAMES  PAGET,  Bakt.,  in  the  Chaib. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P.  Professor  Michael  Foster. 

Sir  W.  Guyer  Hunter,  K.C.M.G-.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

Sir  William  Savory,  Bart.  His  Honour  Judge  Meadows  White. 

Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe.  Mr,  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Frederick  William  Bai 

28.808.  (Chairman.)  What  are  the  next  subjects  in 
Mr.  Wheeler's  statements  that  you  wish  to  speak 
about? — Upon  the  last  occasion  when  I  was  before  the 
Commision  I  was  dealing  with  Mr.  Wheeler's  compari- 
sons of  the  small-pox  attack  rates  amongst  certain 
selected  classes  and  the  general  population  of  Sheffield  : 
that  was  at  Question  19,907.  Pursuing  the  subject  further 
he  carries  on  his  comparisons  amongst  the  same  classes, 
with  some  added  classes,  as  to  death-rates,  and  as  with 
attack -rates  so  with  death-rates,  he  gives  no  figures  to 
show  the  population  dealt  with  or  the  rates  amongst 
the  unvaccinated.  These  I  now  propose  to  supply  in 
tabular  form  in  the  same  manner  as  I  gave  a  table  last 
week  with  respect  to  attack ;  it  is  in  substitution  of 
the  table  where,  in  answer  to  Question  19,907,  Mr. 
Wheeler  gives  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  living. 
The  corrected  table  that  I  will  now  read  now  gives  the 
same  rates  per  1,000  deaths,  only  it  gives  the  enumerated 
population  and  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  rate  in 
each  case.  There  were  for  Sheffield :  total  enumerated 
population  274,112 ;  there  were  474  deaths,  and  the  rate 
per  1,000  was  1*7.  Of  these  there  were  vaccinated 
268,397,  with  200  deaths,  the  rate  per  1,000  being  07. 

28.809.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Instead  of  PO  P— In- 
stead of  l'O  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  table.  Total  unvaccinated 
were  5,715,  there  were  274  deaths,  and  a  rate  of  48-0. 
Under  10  years  of  age  the  total  population  was  70,495  ; 
there  were  106  deaths,  and  the  rate  per  1,000  was  VS. 


y,  M.D.,  further  examined. 

There  were  vaccinated  68,236  ;  there  were  six  deaths,  Mr 

a  rate  of  0"09.    Of  the  unvaccinated  there  were  2.259,    F.  W.  Bai  rn. 

there  were  100  deaths,  with  a  rate  of  44'3.    In  the   

Brightside   district  the  enumerated   population   was    28  June  1893. 

55,399  ;  there  were  74  deaths,  with  a  rate  of  1'3.    Of   — 

the  vaccinated  there  were  54,021;  there  were  36  deaths, 
with  a  rate  of  07,  Of  the  unvaccirjated,  1,378,  there 
were  38  deaths,  with  a  rate  of  27'6.  Under  10  years  of 
age  there  were  in  Brightside  a  total  of  15,035,  there 
were  17  deaths,  with  a  rate  of  l'l.  Of  the  vaccinated 
there  were  14,546  ;  there  were  two  deaths,  with  a  rate  of 
0'1.  Of  the  unvaccinated  there  were  489;  there  were 
IS  deaths,  with  a  rate  of  307.  Then  Mr.  Wheeler  adds 
in  two  other  places  which  he  has  not  referred  to  in  his 
table  of  attack-rates,  namely,  Ecclesall  Union  Work- 
house and  Upper  Hallam.  In  Ecclesall  Union  Work- 
house the  enumerated  population  was  454,  there  were 
no  deaths  and  no  rate.  The  total  vaccinated  were 
439 ;  no  deaths  and  no  rate.  The  total  unvaccinated 
were  15 ;  no  deaths  rvnd  no  rate.  In  Upper  Hallam 
the  enumerated  poDulation  was  2,631 ;  there  was  onci 
death,  with  a  rate  0'4.  The  total  vaccinated  was 
2,605 ;  there  was  the  one  death ,  and  the  rate  0"4. 
The  total  unvaccinated  was  26  ;  there  were  no  deaths 
and  no  rate.  The  enumerated  soldiers  in  barracks 
830;  there  was  one  death,  giving  a  rate  of  V2.  The 
police  were  372  ;  there  were  no  deaths  and  no  rate.  The 
post  office  staff  was  290 ;  there  were  no  deaths  and  no 
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Mr.         ■  rate.    Then  we  have  the  hospital  staffs  : — Winter  Street 
F.  W.  Barry,    Hospital,  44,  no  death  and  no  rate;  Lodge  Moor  Hos- 
M.D.        pital  39,  no  death  and  no  rate;  Totley  Convalescent 

  Hospital,  9,  no  death  and  no  rate  ;  Sheffield  Workhouse 

28  June  1893.    48,  there  was  one  death,  giving  a  rate  of  20'8  ;  Eccle- 

 sail  Bierlow  Workhouse  21,  no  death  and  no  rate.  I 

am  here  giving  the  figures  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Wheeler's  plan  of  giving  them  all,  and  I  draw  no  con- 
clusions from  those  very  small  numbers  in  some  cases. 


Deaths 

Kate. 

Enumerated  population 

274,112 

474 

1-7 

Total  vaccinated  - 

268,304 

200 

0-7 

'Total  unvaccinated 

5,715 

274 

48 -0 

Under  10  years  of  a^e ; 
Total  .... 

70,495 

100 

rs 

Vaccinated  - 

68.230 

6 

0-09 

Unvaccinated  ... 

P.259 

100 

44-3 

Enumerated  population 

55,399 

74 

1'3 

Total  vaccinated  - 

54,021 

36 

0-7 

Total  unvaccinated 

1,378 

38 

27:6 

Under  10  years  of  age  : 
Total  .... 

15,035 

17 

l'l 

Vaccinated  -           -          •   ■  - 

14,516 

2 

o-i 

Unvaccinated 

489 

15 

80-7 

Ecclesall  Union  Workhouse. 
Enumerated  population 

454 

O'O 

Total  vaccinated  - 

439 

- 

o-o 

Total  unvaccinated 

15 

O'O 

Upper  Hallam. 
Enumerated  population  - 

2,631 

1 

0'4 

Total  vaccinated 

2,605 

1 

Oj'f  ' 

Total  unvaccinated 

20 

o-o 

Soldiers  in  barracks 

830 

1 

1-2 

Police     -          -  - 

372 

o-o 

Post  Office  staff  .... 

290 

o-o 

Hospital  Staffs  : 
Winter  Street  Hospital  - 

44 

o-o 

Lodge  Moor  Hospital     -        '  - 

39 

o-o 

Totley  Convalescent  Hospital 

9 

o-o 

Sheffield  Workhouse 

48 

1 

20-8 

Ecclesall-Bierlow  Workhouse 

21 

o-o 

28.810.  (Dr.  Collins)  Are  the  rates  given  for  Sheffield 
based  on  the  figures  obtained  in  the  census  P — Entirely 
on  the  census  ;  both  for  the  death-rates  and  the  total 
population. 

28.811.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  And  so  are  Mr. 
Wheeler's  ? — So  I  believe. 

28.812.  What  figure  do  you  give  for  the  hospitals  ? — 
I  give  each  hospital  separately.  In  the  Sheffield  Work- 
house Hospital  out  of  48  nurses  there  Was  one  death ; 
that  is  20 '8.  Mr.  Wheeler's  rate  is  correct  if  you  take 
the  whole  staff. 

28.813.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  that  one  death  P — 
That  was  a  once  vaccinated  person,  not  a  re-vaccinated 
person,  and  it  was  in  the  Sheffield  Union  Workhouse 
that  that  death  occurred. 

28.814.  I  think  you  have  already  given  some  state- 
ment as  to  that? — I  did  when  I  was  here  before.  Wow 
to  return  to  what  Mr.  Wheeler  says  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  He  says :  "  Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  that 
"  I  can  see  specially  favourable  to  the  theory  of 
"  vaccination.  There  is  an  exceptional  lack  of  deaths 
"  in  two  of  the  services."  But  he  here  apparently  forgets 
that  one  soldier  has  died,  and  that  this  gave  a  death- 
rate  amongst  the  830  soldiers  in  barracks  of  1'2  per 


1,000,  so  that  he  is  not  quoting  correctly  in  a  case 
where  no  doubt  he  sees  something  favourable  to  his 
argument.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  But  in  the  entire 
['  upper  class  society  of  the  town  there  was  the  same 
exemption,"  a  statement  which  he  himself  fails  to 
substantiate  to  any  great  extent;  and  in  regard  to 
which  I  showed,  in  answer  to  Question  28,719  on  the 
last  occasion  I  was  here,  that  taking  the  Registrar- 
General's  classification  there  were  eight  deaths 
amongst  the  professional  classes..  In  this  connexion 
also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  upper  classes 
were  much  more  generally  protected  by  re-vaccination 
than  the  poorer  classes,  and  also  less  excosed  to  small- 
pox. 

28.815.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  do  you  show  a  greater 
protection  of  the  upper  classes  by  re- vaccination  P — By 
taking  the  higher  class  districts  you  find  that  the  rates 
of  re-vaccination  are  higher. 

28.816.  Have  you  given  those  figures? — They  have 
been  given.  They  were  given  when  I  was  here  on  the 
first  occasion  before  the  Commission. 

28.817.  Can  you  refer  us  to  them  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
cannot. 

28.818.  Are  they  in  your  report? — Yes  ;  they  are  in 
my  report  for  the  special  districts. 

28.819.  Can  you  give  me  the  page  of  the  report? — 
The  table  giving  the  total  number  of  persons  reported 
at  the  census  to  be  successfully  re-vaccinated  is  Table 
CVIL,  on  page  201. 

28.820.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Mr.  Wheeler,  I 
suppose,  alludes  to  the  Upper  Hallam  unvaccinated 
population.  He  alludes  to  Upper  Hallam  ?— That  is 
the  vaccinated,  not  the  re-vaccinated. 

28.821.  That  is,  I  think,  the  reference  he  makes 
where  he  says  :  "  In  the  entire  upper  classes  of  the 
"  town  there  was  the  same  exemption."  That  was  the 
Upper  Hallam  unvaccinated  population  ;  0"0  is  what  he 
gives  in  support  of  his  proposition.  Upper  Hallam  was 
an  upper-class  population,  was  it  not  ? — Certainly  it  is  an 
upper-class  population  in  Upper  Hallam,  and  also  you 
might  say  in  a  considerable  part  of  Ecclesall  and 
Nether  Hallam. 

28.822.  But  the  only  district  which  he  gives  in  that 
table  is  Upper  Hallam  ? — Yes. 

28.823.  I  see  in  your  Table  CVII.  there  were  979 
persons  returned  as  re-vaccinated? — There  were  in 
addition  to  that  also  89  who  had  been  re-vaccinated 
prior  to  1887-8. 

28,821.  What  was  the  total  population  of  Upper 
Hallam  ? — The  enumerated  population  was  2,631. 

28.825.  That  is  very  nearly  two-thirds  then  ?— I 
think  very  nearly  one-half  re-vaccinated. 

23.826.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  do  not  quite  gather  where 
you  give  the  proportion  of  re-vaccinated  persons  to  the 
total  population  in  each  district? — You  will  find  the 
rates  given  in  Table  XCL,  page  173.  You  see  there  that 
of  persons  aged  10  years  and  upwards  47'5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  had  been  re-vaccinated  prior  to  the  census  in 
Upper  Hallam  if  you  add  together  the  figures  given  in 
the  two  columns  19  and  20  of  the  table. 

28.827.  Have  you  arranged  these  districts  in  the 
order  of  their  preference  as  regards  social  position  P — 
Where  ? 

28,823.  I  understood  that  your  contention  was  that 
the  districts  which  contained  the  upper  classes  were 
more  re-vaccinated  than  others  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  referring  to  Upper  Hallam  as  being  one  of  the  better 
class  districts,  and  I  am  pointing  out  that  in  that 
district  there  was  more  re-vaccination  than  in  any 
other. 

28.829.  But,  apart  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  you  have  now 
given  me  the  per-centage  of  re-vaccinations  in  the  popu- 
lation of  each  sub-district.  Are  you  able  to  arrange 
those  sub-districts  in  order  as  regards  the  rateable 
value,  so  as  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  give  you  rateable  value,  at  least  I  am 
not  perfectly  sure  that  I  cannot  do  that. 

28.830.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  think  I  was  respon- 
sible for  calling  your  attention  to  Upper  Hallam,  be- 
cause Mr.  Wheeler  evidently  points  to  that  as  being  a 
place  for  upper-class  society  there  P — That  is  so.  You 
get  the  rateable  value  at  Table  CXVIL,  on  page  219, 
and  you  will  see  with  regard  to  Upper  Hallam  that  13"5 
per  cent,  of  the  houses  wore  over  401.  value,  the  average 
for  Sheffield  being  2'7  per  cent. 
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28,831.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  arrangement  as  regards  the  rate- 
able value  in  the  sub-districts  in  Table  OXV1I.  and  the 
proportion  as  regards  re-vaccination  to  population  in 
Table  XOI.  ?  I  have  not  made  any  detailed  examina- 
tion, but  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  as  regards 
Ecclesall  I  have  looked  at  the  matter,  and  I  think,  so 
far  as  as  Ecclesall  is  concerned,  which  has  the  next 
highest  rateable  value,  a  larger  proportion  of  higher 
rated  houses,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  higher  re- 
vaccination  rate ;  it  comes  in  next  to  Upper  Hallam. 

28  832.  Does  the  table  on  page  219,  with  regard  to 
the  rateable  value,  give  us  the  order  in  that  particular 
of  the  various  sub-districts  of  Sheffield  ? — No,  Central 
Sheffield  is  not  divided ;  the  four  sub-districts  of 
Sheffield  are  not  shown  separately,  the  old  parish  of 
Sheffield. 

28.833.  So  that  as  r  rgards  the  sub-districts  of  Shef- 
field the  materials  do  not  enable  us  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  rateable  value  and  the  re-vaccina- 
tions P — Not  as  regards  the  old  parish,  I  could  not 
get  that  information.  You  will  see  in  the  foot-note  to 
the  table  that  they  did  not  keep  the  books  separately. 

28.834.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  What  sort  of  a  dis- 
trict is  Nether  Hallam  P — A  considerable  part  of  Nether 
Hallam  is  a  low  class  district ;  it  is  a  very  wide  dis- 
trict ;  but  the  outskirts  are  a  better  class  of  houses. 

28.835.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  not  Nether  Hallam  stand 
third  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  re-vaccinations, 
whereas  only  1'9  psr  cent,  of  the  houses  are  over  40?. 
rateable  value  P — No  doubt  that  is  the  case,  but  the 
outskirts  of  Nether  Hallam  is  an  upper-class  district. 

Mr.  Wheeler  continues  :  "  And  the  staffs  so  much 
"  boasted  of  in  the  hospitals  do  not  come  out  of  the 
"  fire  well.  They  suffer  three  times  the  death-rate  of 
"  the  entire  population."  A  reference  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Wheeler's  argument.  Amongst  the  whole  of  the 
hospital  staff,  numbering  160  persons,  one  death  oc- 
curred in  a  once  vaccinated  person  only,  not  a  re-vac- 
cinated person  ;  yet  these  people  lived  continuously  in  a 
small-pox  atmosphere  for  months.  At  Winter  Street, 
up  to  March  31st,  1888,  no  less  than  1,141  small-pox 
patients  had  been  under  treatment ;  at  Lodge  Moor, 
104;  at  Ecclesall  Workhouse  Hospital,  152;  at  Totley, 
491  convalescent  patients  had  been  under  treatment; 
yet  notwithstanding  this,  of  the  112  persons  exposed  to 
infection  not  one  died ;  whilst  in  the  Sheffield  Work- 
house hospital,  where  398  patients  were  under  treat- 
ment, one  person  in  48  of  the  total  staff  exposed  died, 
giving  a  rate  of  20'8  per  1,000,  or  upwards  of  10  times 
the  rate  of  the  borough,  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler's 
method  of  stating  matters.  At  Question  19,099  Mr. 
Wheeler  refers  to  a  death  in  a  re-vaccinated  ex- soldier. 
That  is  the  case  I  referred  to  several  times  in  my 
evidence  because  i  had  been  asked  questions  about  it 
frequently.  On  page  65  of  my  report  you  get  the  history 
of  that  case.  It  is  table  XXI.  foot  note  (a) : — "  Henry 
"  W.  (aged  39),  an  ex- soldier.  He  was  stated  to  have 
"  been  successfully  re-vaccinated  in  1869  when  21  years 
"  of  age.  He  had  only  three  faint  small  vaccination 
"  cicatrices,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  these  were  the 
"  result  of  primary  or  secondary  vaccination.  He  "was 
"  treated  for  small-pox  in  the  borough  hospital  Winter 
"  Street,  and  his  wife  states  that  38  hours  prior  to  his 
"  death,  when  delirious,  he  got  out  of  the  window  of 
"  the  ward  and  escaped  from  the  hospital.  He  had  on 
"  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  in  fact  nothing  except 
"  his  night  shirt.  He  ran  over  half  a  mile  in  the  rain, 
"  which  was  falling  in  torrents  at  the  time,  and  to  this 
"  his  wife  ascribes  his  death."  That  is  the  one  re-vac- 
cinated death  that  we  were  able  to  get  any  information 
about  in  Sheffield. 

28.836.  (Mr.  Bright.)  The  only  one  re-vaccinated 
death  in  Sheffield  P — That  was  the  only  one  re-vac- 
cinated death  up  to  the  period  when  the  inquiry  was 
concluded. 

Then  Mr.  Wheeler  states  with  regard  to  the  postmen, 
that  they  are  "perhaps,  the  most  carefully  selected 
"  men  in  any  of  the  services,  and  this  fact  must  have  a 
"  great  deal  to  do  with  their  going  through  the  epi- 
"  demic  safely."  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  he 
means  by  that.  Then  he  takes  the  Workhouses  and 
considers  the  amount  of  vaccination  in  them  and  the 
number  of  attacks  of  small-pox,  and  he  draws  the  con- 
clusion at  the  end  that  there  are  three  times  the  number 
of  vaccinated  deaths  to  the  unvaccinated.  I  had  better 
read  it  exactly  as  it  is  :  "  There  were  in  these  places 
"  15  times  the  number  of  vaccinated  to  unvaccinated." 


He  is  only  stating  the  numbers  there,  and  I  think  I  Mr. 
had  better  perhaps  restate  the  facts  with  respect  to  the    F  W.  Barry, 
Workhouses.   In  Sheffield  Workhouse  there  were  1,312  M.D. 

inmates,  of   whom  1,219,  or  93  per  cent,  were  vac-   

cinated,  and  93  or  7  per  cent,  unvaccinated.    In  the    28  June  1893. 

total  population  there  were  16  attacks,  or  a  rate  of  12  ■ 

per  1,000,  and  four  deaths,  giving  a  rate  of  3'1  per 
1,000.  In  the  1,219  vaccinated  there  were  14  attacks, 
or  a  rate  of  11*5  per  1,000,  and  three  deaths,  or  a  rate 
of2'5  per  1,000.  In  the  93  unvaccinated,  there  were 
two  attacks,  giving  a  rate  of  21'0  per  1,000,  and  one 
death,  giving  a  rate  of  ll'O  per  1,000.  In  the  Ecclesall 
Workhouse  Hospital  there  were  454  inmates ;  of  these 
439,  or  96'7  per  cent,  were  vaccinated,  and  15  or  3*3 
per  cent,  unvaccinated.  In  this  total  population  of 
454,  there  were  27  attacks,  giving  a  rate  of  59"0  per 
1,000;  there  were  no  deaths  and  no  rate.  In  the 
vaccinated  439  people,  there  were  26  attacks,  or  a  rate 
again  of  59'0  per  1,000;  there  were  no  deaths  and  no 
rate.  In  the  15  unvaccinated,  there  was  one  attack. 
Taking  Mr.  Wheeler's  method  of  reckoning  rates,  there 
was  an  attack  rate  of  120"0  per  1,000. 

28.837.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  there  any  reason  why  the 
attack  rate  was  so  high  in  these  Workhouses ;  was 
there  insufficient  means  of  isolation  P — There  was  some 
considerable  amount  of  insufficient  means  of  isolation  in 
the  Ecclesall  W  orkhouse.  The  Workhouse  Hospital  was 
very  close  to  the  house,  and  there  were  a  good  number 
of  smali-pox  cases ;  and  I  think  very  probably  some 
cases  obtained  the:r  infection  from  the  Workhouse 
hospital. 

28.838.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Did  they  send  in 
patients  to  the  Workhouse  Hospital  who  were  sicken- 
ing ? — Tes  ;  there  were  a  good  many  cases  sent  in  who 
were  sickening. 

28.839.  Without  knowing  that  it  was  going  to  eventu- 
ate in  small-pox,  would  they  send  a  sick  person  to  the 
infirmary  P — There  were  cases  where  they  actually 
attended  at  the  Workhouse  itself  on  the  relief  day. 
There  was  one  instance  when  I  was  there  ;  a  person 
came  to  the  room  for  relief  with  the  small-pox  eruption 
on  her  face. 

28.840.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  there  any  systematic,  ex- 
amination of  casual  paupers  by  the  medical  officers 
during  the  period  of  the  epidemic  ? — No  doubt  there 
would  be.  ♦ 

28,811.  Did  you  ascertain  that  that  was  so  ? — There 
was,  so  far  as  regards  persons  admitted  to  the  house. 

23,8-12.  Have  you  studied  any  report  or  referred 
anywhere  for  the  reasons  of  this  apparently  high 
attack  rate  in  the  workhouses,  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  borough  ? — No  ;  the  attack  rate  is  not  high 
particularly. 

28.843.  Is  .  the  attack  rate  in  the  Workhouses  not 
higher  than  in  the  borough? — No;  I  was  reading  per 
1,000  here,  and  the  rates  in  the  borough  are  taken 
per  cent. ,  and  if  you  take  per  cent,  you  only  get  an 
attack  rate  in  the  Sheffield  Workhouse  Hospital  of 
1"2,  which,  I  think,  is  not  higher  than  in  the  borough. 

28.844.  And  in  the  other  hospital  P— In  the  Ecclesall 
Workhouse  Hospital  you  get  a  rate  of  5'9  ;  there  you 
are  dealing  with  very  small  figures,  something  like  454. 

28.845.  That  is  the  Ecclesall  district?— Tes. 

28.846.  Then  there  the  attack  rate  was  considerably 
higher  ? — Yes.  It  was  higher  ;  but  you  must  take  into 
consideration  that  you  are  dealing  with  small  figures. 

28.847.  I  suppose  we  might  take  it  that  the  super- 
vision in  the  workhouses  with  a  view  to  isolation  really 
was  greater  than  in  the  population  generally? — I 
should  think  that  would  be  so. 

28.848.  But  in  spite  of  that  in  the  Ecclesall  Work- 
house Hospital,  the  attack  rate  was  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  borough  generally  P — It  was  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  borough  generally,  but  as  I  said 
before,  you  have  got  the  Workhouse  Hospital  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Workhouse. 

28.849.  (Judge    Meadows   White)   The  Workhouse 
small-pox  hospital  ? — Yes. 

28.850.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  distance  of  the 
infectious  hospital  attached  to  that  Workhouse  from 
the  Workhouse  p — The  convalescent  hospital  to  which 
the  patients  were  removed  was  actually  in  the  work- 
house yard ;  the  Workhouse  hospital  was  some  little 
distance  away.  I  think  I  gave  the  exact  distance  in 
the  report  somewhere. 
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Mr.'  28,851.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Was  there  a  possibility  of  com- 

F.  W.  Barry,    munication  between  the  two,  or  were  they  careful  to 
M.D.         prevent  any  passage  of  people  from  the  one  to  the 

 ~         other? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  there  was  not 

28  June  1893.  means  0f  communication  between  the  two;  there  was 
certainly  means  of  communication  between  the  conva- 
lescent hospital  and  the  workhouse.  It  was  simply 
across  the  laundry  yard. 

28.852.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Were  the  conva- 
lescents infectious,  or  were  they  removed  there  after 
infection  ?— They  were  some  of  them  in  an  infectious 
stage  when  they  were  there,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

28.853.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  any  steps  been  taken 
since  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  Ecclesall  Union  work- 
house for  infectious  cases  ?— The  convalescent  portion 
has  been  closed.  I  will  point  out  to  you,  on  Plate  Y. 
facing  page  273  of  my  report,  which  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  used.    It  was  on  one  side  of  the  laundry  yard. 

28.854.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Where  does  the 
Workhouse  stand  ? — The  main  building  is  at  the  lower 
corner  of  the  plan,  the  right-hand  corner ;  the  other 
block  marked  "  Old  Asylum  "  is  where  the  convales- 
cents  were  kept. 

28.855.  Would  you  include  that  in  your  "  Old 
"  Asylum "  statistics  of  the  Workhouse  deaths  and 
cases,  would  that  convalescent  hospital  be  included  in 
the  Workhouse  statistics  P — It  would  only  be  included  in 
the  Workhouse  statistics  if  cases  were  attacked  in  the 
Workhouse  itself.  Any  cases  that  were  attacked  in  the 
Workhouse  and  removed  to  the  hospital  would  be 
counted  in  the  Workhouse  statistics. 

28.856.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  conva- 
lescent hospital  was  in  the  Workhouse  yard  ? — If;  is  the 
Workhouse  yard,  and  received  cases  of  convalescents 
from  the  small-pox  blocks  belonging  to  the  Workhouse. 
Cases  were  received  in  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Ecclesall 
Union,  and  the  cases  in  the  Workhouse  statistics  were 
only  cases  that  arose  actually  on  the  Workhouse  pre- 
mises. 

At  the  end  of  Question  19,909,  Mr.  Wheeler  ques- 
tions a  case  I  omitted  from  the  tables.  He  says,  "  But 
"  here  there  is  a  sort  of  reservation  so  common  in  the 
"  vaccinated,  for  at  page  165  there  is  a  death  in  the 
"  Ecclesall  Workhouse  among  the  vaccinated  that  was 
"  attributed — does  not  this  in  plain  words  mean  certi- 
"  fied — as  due  to  'variolous  fever,'  and  it  is  excluded. 
"  Is  not  '  variolous  fever  '  small-pox  ?  The  same  re- 
"  spect  is  not  shown  to  the  death  that  is  recorded  as 
"  unvaccinated."  I  have  stated  the  facts  as  to  that 
in  a  footnote  at  page  7  of  the  Eeport,  and  also  a 
footnote  to  the  tables ;  it  is  a  case  where  I  made 
a  careful  inquiry  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
small-pox  at  all.  Then  at  Question  19,910,  Mr. 
Wheeler  says,  "  These  workhouse  unvaccinated  offer 
"  a  curious  contrast  to  the  unvaccinated  in  the 
"  town.  How  it  comes  about  that  they  should  suffer 
"  so  slightly  in  the  two  Workhouses  and  in  Upper 
"  Hallam,  and  suffer  so  fearfully  in  the  densest  part 
"  of  the  town,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  p  "  Well,  the  un- 
vaccinated in  the  Workhouse  and  the  unvaccinated  in 
Upper  Hallam  were  not  nearly  so  much  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  small-pox  as  they  were  in  the  dense  part  of 
the  town  ;  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  chance  of  com- 
ing across  small-pox.  In  Upper  Hallam  at  the  time 
of  "the  census  it  was  found  that  there  were  only  13  un- 
vaccinated children  spread  over  the  whole  of  Upper 
Hallam,  and  from  the  registration  statistics  for  the  10 
years  we  know  that  there  were  only  20  children  who 
were  not  accounted  for  as  regards  vaccination  in  the 
whole  district.  These  at  the  time  of  the  census  had 
been  reduced  to  13,  or  rather  of  these  20,  I  should  say 
10  had  removed  to  other  districts  )  and  at  the  time  of 
the  census  had  increased  to  13  by  immigrants ;  three 
immigrants  must  have  come  in,  and  only  one  of  these 
persons,  only  one  unvaccinated  person  in  the  whole  of 
Upper  Hallam  was  in  an  invaded  house,  and  that  one 
took  small-pox,  but  fortunately  did  not  die. 

25.857.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  the  total  attack  rate  of  the 
unvaccinated  in  Workhouses  less  than  the  attack  rate  in 
the  borough  P — I  am  taking  Mr.  Wheeler's  statement 
here  ;  I  am  accepting  it  as  correct. 

28.858.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  He  attributed  the 
immunity  to  good  living  ? — Yes. 

28.859.  (Br.  Collins.)  You  have  corrected  a  good 
many  of  his  statements  ;  is  this  one  that  requires  cor- 
rection ? — I  daresay  it  does.  I  am  accepting  this  one 
as  correct.    Yes,  the  rate  of  the  unvaccinated  at  any 


rate  in  the  Sheffield  Workhouse  is  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  town  as  a  whole. 

28.860.  Would  you  give  the  figures  P — There  were 
two  attacks  oat  of  93  persons  in  the  Sheffield  Work- 
house, and  that  gave  a  rate  of  2'1  per  cent.;  in  the 
borough  the  rate  was  9'7  per  cent. 

28.861.  And  in  the  Ecclesall  Workhouse  ?— In  the 
Ecclesall  Workhouse  you  do  not  get  it.  There  was  one 
attack  in  15  unvaccinated,  and  that  gave  you  rather  a 
higher  rate,  a  rate  of  12"0  as  against  9"7  in  the  borough. 
There  is  this  point  too  with  reference  to  the  unvacci- 
nated in  Workhouses  ;  that  in  the  unvaccinated  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  persons  who  had  had  small-pox 
previously  and  were  protected  by  that.  A  certain 
number  of  those  of  course  are  included  in  the  un- 
vaccinated. 

28.862.  Do  you  show  in  your  figures  how  many  there 
were  of  those  ? — I  give  the  number,  I  think  something 
like  10  per  cent. 

28.863.  Do  you  show  whether  those  who  had  had  small 
pox  before  were  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated? — No,  I  do 
not  give  that  in  the  figures  in  the  table,  I  cannot  do 
that. 

28.864.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  In  this  connexion 
can  you  give  me  the  result  of  your  own  calculation, 
Mr.  Wheeler  says  :  "  The  proportion  of  the  births  vac- 
"  cinated  at  page  163  is  89'5  "  ? — Yes,  the  total  vacci- 
nated was  89'5,  but  the  total  not  finally  accounted  for 
as  vaccinated,  dead,  had  small-pox  or  insusceptible 
during  the  10  years  1878-87,  was  only  2'6.  There  were 
only  20  cases  really  in  the  whole  district. 

28.865.  That  is  to  say,  after  deducting  removals  ? — 
No,  not  after  deducting  removals  not  accounted  for  at 
all.  In  the  registration  statistics  under  10  years  of 
age  of  children  born  in  Upper  Hallam,  there  were  only 
20  who  had  not  been  finally  accounted  for  at  the  end  of 
the  10  years,  and  those,  as  I  said  before,  included  10 
removals. 

At  Question  19,910,  Mr.  Wheeler  again  returns  to 
Upper  Hallam  and  endeavours  to  show  that  there  was 
an  actual  number  or  unvaccinated  people  in  Upper 
Hallam  of  258  instead  of  the  26  persons  of  all  ages 
found  to  be  unvaccinated  there  at  the  time  of  the 
census ;  that,  of  course,  is  on  his  basis  of  86  per 
cent,  vaccinated  which  he  took  from  the  school  census 
of  1883.  That  I  have  dealt  with  already.  Then  he 
goes  on :  "  But  whatever  may  be  the  number  in  the 
"  district  "  (after  making  this  statement),  "  there 
"  is  there  all  in  their  favour,  as  compared  with  the 
"  crofts  and  alleys  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  And  there 
"  were  here  12  cases  of  small-pox,  and  one  death  among 
"  the  vaccinated  ;  one  attack  only,  and  no  deaths  among 
"  the  unvaccinated.  That  is  not  a  thing  that  to  my 
"  mind  yields  much  credit  for  vaccination.  We  are  told 
"  that  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  value; 
"  how  am  I  to  credit  that  as  a  reason,  when  if  a  few 
"  units  of  nurses  offer  an  experience  favourable  to  vac- 
"  cination,  negative  evidence  too  though  it  be,  it  is  not 
"  too  small  for  a  great  deal  of  observation  and  comment 
"  that  is  scattered  broadcast  over  society."  I  do  not 
think  that  statement  needs  any  remarks  of  mine,  the 
fundamental  difference  of  course  is  that  in  the  one  case 
the  persons  are  not  exposed  to  small-pox  and  in  the  other 
they  are  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  small-pox.  Then 
he  makes  a  comparison  between  Upper  Hallam  and 
North  Sheffield,  North  Sheffield  being  the  most  crowded 
part  of  Sheffield.  The  fundamental  difference  here  is 
that  there  was  not  equal  exposure  in  North  Sheffield 
and  Upper  Hallam,  one  being  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated rural  district  and  the  other  the  most  crowded 
district  of  the  town  where  small-pox  was  raging.  I 
have  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  my  evidence  that 
over-crowding  certainly  does  afford  a  means  for  spread- 
ing small-pox  by  contact. 

At  the  end  of  Question  19,910  and  going  on  to  19,016 
we  have  a  schoolboy  story  with  respect  to  some  small 
school  boy  of  11  years  and  six  months  of  age,  who  had 
told  one  of  the  masters  of  a  Board  School  at  Bradford 
who  in  his  turn  had  told  Mr.  Wheeler  certain  facts  about 
Sheffield,  and  upon  that  he  based  the  assumption  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  were  in  back  streets  and 
yards.  In  certain  parts  in  Sheffield  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  large  majority  of  cases  would  be  in  the  courts ; 
for  this  very  reason  that  the  courts  contain  very  many 
more  houses  than  the  front  streets.  You  get,  for 
example,  a  court  with  20  houses  with  only  two  front 
houses  to  them,  if  you  get  an  equal  division  of  small- 
pox over  those  houses  you  must  have  more  in  the  back 
streets  than  you  have  in  the  front  streets. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  then  goes  on  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  fatality  rates  amongst  vaccinated  and  un- 
vaccinated  persons  treated  in  hospitals  and  at  home, 
that  is  on  the  top  of  page  6  where  he  says  :— "  There 
"  were  in  the  town  reported  cases  of  small-pox,  7,001 ; 
"  deaths  674,  or  9'2  per  cent.  Of  these  there  were 
"  treated  at  home  5,203 ;  deaths  418,  or  8  per  cent.  ; 
"  and  there  were  sent  to  hospitals  for  treatment  1,798  ; 
"  deaths  256,  or  14'2  per  cent.  So  that  there  was  more 
''  fatality  in  the  hospitals  by  5  or  by  6  per  cent-  of  the 
"  cases  according  as  you  take  those  at  home  or  reported 
"  and  those  in  the  hospitals.  This  at  once  shows  that 
"  there  were  either  far  more  of  the  serious  cases  taken 
"  to  the  hospitals  than  were  left  to  be  treated  at  home, 
"  or  that  the  taking  of  them  to  the  hospital,  as  was  so 
"  often  said,  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  the 
"  patient.  The  fatality  at  the  hospitals  was  far  in  ex- 
"  cess  of  that  at  home.  Probably  there  was  something 
"  in  all  of  the  explanations  that  have  been  named. 
"  Let  me  show  how  this  greater  hospital  is  found 
"  to  fit  with  the  facts  of  the  Report.  There  were  in  the 
"  town  5,851  vaccinated  cases  and  279  deaths,  or  4'7 
"  per  cent.  Of  these  there  were  sent  to  hospitals  1,351 
"  vaccinated  cases  and  110  died,  or  8'1  per  cent. ; 
"  treated  at  home  were  4,500  vaccinated  cases,  and  169 
"  died,  or  3"7  per  cent.  There  were  in  the  town  1,150 
"  unvaccinated  cases  and  397  deaths,  or  34'5  per  cent. 
"  Of  these  were  sent  to  hospitals  447  unvaccinated 
"  cases  and  146  died,  or  32'7  per  cent.  Treated  at 
"  home  were  703  unvaccinated  cases  and  251  died,  or 
"  35'7  per  cent.  So  that  while  the  vaccinated  cases 
"  yielded  a  larger  per-centage  of  fatality  in  the  hos- 
"  uitals,  8T  as  against  37,  in  the  unvaccinated  it  was 
"  exactly  the  reverse.  The  hospital  unvaccinated  cases 
"  gave  a  fatality  of  32,  and  those  treated  at  home  of  35 
"  per  cent.  I  have  produced  evidence  showing  that  in 
"  several  of  the  units  comprising  these  unvaccinated 
"  there  is  error  in  the  classification,  and  therefore  1 
,"  am  only  using  here  these  proportions  for  comparison. 
"  I  never  agree  to  their  correctness.  To  my  mind  this 
"  is  a  great  exposure  of  the  classification  of  the  vacci- 
"  nated  and  the  unvaccinated."  All  that  is  based  on  a 
mistake  of  Mr.  "Wheeler.  He  has  there  taken  the  whole 
of  the  cases  that  are  referred  to  in  the  Report  as  having 
occurred  up  to  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  and  from  those 
he  has  subtracted  the  cases  treated  in  hospital  up  to  the 
31st  of  March,  and  then  he  has  based  all  these  calcula- 
tions and  observations,  on  the  figures  so  obtained.  A 
great  many  cases  were  treated  in  hospital  after  the  31st 
of  March.  Yet  he  assumes  that  none  are  so  treated. 
I  find  now  that  the  total  cases  referred  to  in  the  text 
of  my  Report  up  to  the  31st  of  March  were  6,088  ;  of 
these  589  died,  giving  a  fatality  of  9'7  per  cent.  There 
were  treated  in  hospital  1,798  cases  ;  of  these  260  died, 
giving  a  fatality  of  14'2  per  cent.,  a  very  much  higher 
fate  than  was  found  in  the  town.  Treated  at  home 
there  were  4,290  cases ;  of  these  329  died,  giving  a 
fatality  of  7'8  per  cent.  So  that  the  fatality  in  hospital 
amongst  all  classes  was  about  double  what  it  was 
amongst  those  treated  at  home,  which  is  a  result  you 
would  expect,  the  worst  cases  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances being  treated  at  the  hospital. 

28.866.  (Mr.  Bright.)  And  the  poorest  people  ?— Not 
necessarily  the  poorest  people  in  all  cases.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  worst  cases  were  taken  to  hospital. 

28.867.  But,  I  suppose,  the  children  or  adults  who 
were  taken  ill  with  small-pox  in  crowded  and  miserable 
homes  would  be  the  first  to  be  removed  to  the  hos- 
pitals ? — If  they  could  get  them  away  they  certainly 
would  do  it  from  a  crowded  neighbourhood,  naturally. 

28.868.  Therefore  they  would  probably  be  of  the 
poorer  class? — Naturally,  no  doubt,  that  would  be  the 
case,  and  certainly  it  would  be  so  with  regard  to  the 
workhouse  hospitals. 

28.869.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  there  not  be  greater 
powers  of  removal  of  those  cases  in  which  more  than 
one  family  occupied  a  house  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  than  where  only  one  family  occupied  a  house  ? — 
Certainly,  where  more  than  one  family  occupied  a 
house  the  patient  would  be  less  likely  to  be  found  with 
"  proper  lodging  and  accommodation,"  and  accord- 
ingly more  subject  therefore  to  compulsory  removal. 
Then  of  the  total  vaccinated  attacked  there  were  5,035, 
and  of  those  246  died,  or  a  fatality  of  4'8  per  cent. 
Those  treated  in  hospital  were  1,351,  who  had  been 
vaccinated,  and  amongst  those  there  were  113  deaths, 
giving  a  fatality  rate  of  8  8.  Of  vaccinated  persons, 
treated  at  home  there  were  3,684,  amongst  whom  there 
were  133  deaths,  giving  a  fatality  rate  of  3"6  per  cent. 
If  you  take  the  unvaccinated,  there  were  1,053  attacks 
altogetb1**' ;  of  these  343  died,  giving  a  fatality  rate  of 


32-5  per  cent.    In  the  hospital  there  were  447  treated,  M  r. 

and  of  these  147  died,  giving  a  fatality  rate  of  32  8,  F-  W.  Barrg, 

very  slightly  above  the  rate  for  the  treatment  at  home.  M.  D. 

At  home  there  were  606  cases,  and  amongst  those  196   

deaths,  giving  a  fatality  rate  of  32'3  per  cent.  28  J°ne  1893- 

Analysis  of  Small-pox  Gases  up  to  March  31st,  1888. 


Cases. 

-Ueatns. 

Fatality. 

fTotal  - 
1 

Per  cent 

6,08S 

589 

9-7 

All  classes    -  ■{  Hospital 

1,798 

2G0 

14-2 

1 

LHomo  ... 

4,290 

329 

7'8 

rTotal  - 

5,035 

246 

4-8 

1 

Vaccinated   ■  ■<    „    hospital  - 

1,351 

113 

8'8 

L  „  home 

3,684 

133 

3'6 

RTotal  unvaccinated 

1,053 

343 

32-5 

Unvaccinated"!  Hospital  unvaccinated 

447 

147 

82-8 

LHome  „ 

606 

196 

32-3 

So  that  the  fatality  rate  amongst  the  unvaccinated 
was  almost  the  same,  whether  treated  in  hospital  or  at 
home ;  it  was  slightly  higher,  two  or  three  decimal 
points,  in  those  treated  in  hospital  than  in  those  treated 
at  home. 

23.870.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Might  not  that  arise 
from  this  :  that  in  the  case  of  the  vaccinated  there 
were  a  great  many  more  mild  cases  that  might  be  re- 
tained at  home  with  greater  safety  to  themselves,  than 
the  severer  cases  that  were  sent  to  the  hospital  ;  and 
the  unvaccinated  being  on  the  average  worse  cases 
and  more  severe,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  hospital, 
there  would  be  equal  severity  and  equal  chance  of 
ueath  ? — Just  so  ;  I  was  going  to  refer  to  that  in  the 
next  question.  Where  the  Chairman  asked,  "  Have  you 

worked  out  the  proportions  in  which  the  vaccinated 
and  the  unvaccinated  were  taken  into  the  hospitals 
respectively  ;  the  proportion  of  vaccinated  to  the 
total  of  the  vaccinated  cases,  and  the  proportion  of 
unvaccinated  hospital  cases  to  the  total  of  the  un- 
vaccinated cases  r  "  and  to  which  Mr.  Wheeler  re- 
plied, "  No.  that  I  have  not ;  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
do  that."  I  have,  however,  worked  it  out  to  see  how  it 
came  out  and  I  found  that  of  the  5,035  vaccinated, 
1,350  went  to  hospital,  or  26-8  per  cent,  against  73"2  per 
cent,  treated  at  home,  and  of  the  1,053  unvaccinated, 
447  went  to  hospital  or  42'5  per  cent,  as  against  57-5 
per  cent,  treated  at  home.  So  that  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  the  unvaccinated  were  taken  to  hospital 
than  of  the  vaccinated. 

28.871.  And  that  might  have  arisen  from  the  average 
severity  being  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  unvacci- 
nated ? — No  doubt  that  would  be  the  case,  because,  as 
you  know,  from  the  return  which  I  have  given  of  child- 
ren under  10  years  of  age,  many  of  the  cases  of  small- 
pox in  the  vaccinated  were  so  extremely  slight  that  the 
children  did  not  go  to  bed ;  they  were  playing  about 
most  of  the  time. 

28.872.  (Mr.  Bright.)  It  might  also  be  the  case,  might 
it  not,  that  people  might  be  told  that  if  an  unvaccinated 
child  was  seized  with  small-pox  it  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  have  a  severe  attack  than  a  vaccinated  child, 
and  therefore  they  would  be  encouraged  to  send  it  to 
hospital? — I  do  not  think  they  would  require  to  be 
told,  I  think  they  would  see  it  for  themselves. 

28.873.  That  might  be  done  when  the  case  was  begin- 
ning and  you  could  not  tell  whether  it  would  be  severe 
or  not  ? — You  are  pretty  sure  to  tell  as  soon  as  you  get 
the  eruption  out. 

Now  over  a  very  great  many  pages,  beginning  at 
Question  19,917,  and  I  think  it  goes  on  to  Question 
20,006,  Mr.  Wheeler  deals  with  the  question  of  hospital 
influence  on  small-pox.  I  think  that  is  probably  set  out 
fully  enough  in  my  own  report  and  my  own  evidence, 
so  I  need  not  go  into  the  matter  in  detail  again.  It  is 
a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission.  I 
may,  however,  refer  to  Question  1948  (b)  of  my  former 
evidence,  which  puts  the  matter  very  much  from 
my  point  of  view,  showing  how  a  greater  incidence 
occurred,  and  when  it  did  occur  ;  that  it  was  at  the 
earlier  part  of  the  epidemic,  that  you  got  a  greater 
incidence  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hospital,  ^nd  towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic  it  was 
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beginning  to  find  its  natural  level  in  districts  most 
crowded,  where  naturally  you  get  a  larger  number  of 
cases  of  any  infectious  disease.  In  that  part  of  my 
evidence  to  which  I  am  referring  I  say — "  From  the 
"  consideration  of  the  tab]  e  it  will  be  seen  that  (omitting 
"  any  reference  to  Upper  Hallam,  where  the  figures 
"  are  too  small  to  give  trustworthy  results),  the  greater 
"  rates  of  smalJ-pox  attacks  (both  actual  and  relative) 
"  in  the  four  months  ended  June  1887,  occurred  in 
"'  North  Sheffield,  Brightside,  and  Nether  Hallam, 
"  (the  two  last  named  being,  as  before  noticed, 
"  the  districts  in  which  small-pox  first  made 
''  its  appearance;)  that  in  the  quarter  ended  Septem- 
"  ber  30th,  1887,  the  rates  of  attack  (actual 
"  and  relative)  were  highest  in  North  Sheffield,  West 
"  Sheffield,  and  Nether  Hallam,  which  were  followed 
"  at  a  considerable  distance  by  Ecckshall  and  Bright- 
"  side  ;  that  in  the  quarter  ended  December  31st,  1887, 
"  attack  rates  (actual  and  relative)  were  highest  in 
"  North  and  West  Sheffield,  which  were  followed  at  a 
"  considerable  distance  by  Nether  Hallam  and  South 
"  Sheffield,  and  that  in  the  quarter  ended  March  31st, 
"  1888,  the  order  was  Sheffield  Park,  West  Sheffield, 
"  Attercliffe,  North  Sheffield,  Brightside,  and  South 
"  Sheffield.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  hive  been 
"  throughout  the  four  periods  under  consideration 
"  considerable  changes  in  the  sub-district  incidence, 
"  and  that  whilst  in  the  first  three  periods  the  excess 
of  incidence  was  either  confined  to  the  districts  into 
*'  which  the  disease  was  originally  introduced  or  to  the 
"  districts  bordering  upon  and  within  a  certain  radius  of 
"  the  Winter  Street  Hospital,  excess  of  incidence  in 
"  the  last  period  affected  other  districts.  It  is  con- 
"  siderations  of  the  above  sort  which  disposes  me  to 
"  regard  the  influence  of  the  Winter  Street  Hospital 
"  as  having  overshadowed  the  influence  of  sani- 
"  tary  circumstances  in  determining  exceptional  inci- 
"  dence  of  small-pox  on  one  and  another  sub-district." 
That,  of  com  se,  refers  to  that  particular  epidemic  and  to 
that  particular  period.  For  the  information  of  the 
Commission  I  have  had  three  plans  prepared,  which  I 
will  now  hand  in.  {The  plans  were  handed  in.  See 
Appendix  VIII.,  Plans  N.,  0.  and  P. ;  facing  page  656  ) 
There  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  questions 
about  as  to  how  it  was  that  there  were  very  few  attacks 
in  certain  quarters  round  the  Hospital.  Plan  0.  shows 
really  the  north-western  section ;  it  gives  you  the 
section  across  from  the  Hospital  to  the  Nether  Hallam 
portion  of  the  district,  and  you  will  see  that  there  are 
no  houses  whatever  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Hospital ;  that  there  is  a  huge  ravine  between  such 
houses  as  do  exist  and  the  Hospital,  and  that  the  houses 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  are  at  a  considerable 
higher  level  than  the  Hospital  itself.  Plan  N.  shows 
another  section,  taken  across  at  another  angle.  And 
my  third  plan,  Plan  P.,  shows  where  the  sections  were 
taken. 

28.874.  {Judge  Meadows  White).  That  which  looks  upon 
Plan  P.  level  is  a  great  valley  P — Yes,  a  great  valley 
with  houses  on  the  other  side  at  a  much  higher  eleva- 
tion than  they  are  on  the  hospital  side. 

28.875.  And  on  the  other  side  the  houses  are  crowded  ? 
— On  the  other  side  the  houses  are  very  much  crowded. 
I  see  that  apparently  Mr.  Wheeler  expects  the  houses 
to  be  invaded  with  mathematical  accuracy,  that  you 
must  have  a  certain  portion  of  houses  invaded  through- 
out, that  that  is  the  theory  of  the  hospital  spread. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  you  get  a  certain  joropor- 
tion  in  the  whole  area;  you  do  not  expect  to  have 
it  evenly  divided.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that 
a  wheat  field  could  not  be  sown  by  means  of  a  machine 
professing  to  distribute  over  the  field  one  grain  per 
square  inch  of  surface,  i.e.,  by  collecting  together 
from  the  field  a  number  of  inches  on  which  grain  had 
not  fallen,  and  combining  them  into  a  square  foot  with 
no  grain  at  all,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting  from 
the  same  field  a  square  foot  wherein  every  inch  had 
two  or  more  grains.    It  is  very  much  the  same. 

28.876.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  suggest  ■  then  that  the 
incidence  of  small-pox  is  partly  determined  by  the  ele- 
vation ? — I  think  probably  it  would  be  in  the  spread 
from  the  hospital ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  influence 
from  the  hospital  rises  or  falls.  I  think  it  quite  pos- 
sible that  any  infective  material  crossing  that  valley 
would  be  probably  swept  away  by  the  winds  passing 
down  the  valley. 

28.877.  Do  you  regard  that  as  favouring  the  view 
that  the  spread  of  the  hospital  is  aerial  or  that  it  is 
spread  personally  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  it 
happened  at  Sheffield  as  there  were  so  many  disturb- 
ing influences  with  regard  to  Sheffield  itself. 


28.878.  But  in  speaking  of  the  position,  I  under- 
stand that  you  suggest  that  the  spread  of  small-pox 
from  the  hospital  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  elevation. 
Do  you  regard  that  circumstance  as  favouring  the  view 
that  the  spread  from  the  hospital  is  aerial  or  personal  ? — 
It  would  be  an  aerial  point. 

28.879.  (Judge  Meadows  While.)  Sheffield  is  very 
irregular  in  contour,  is  it  not? — Yes,  very  irregular. 

28.880.  Not  like  Manchester  ?— No,  it  is  extremely 
hilly. 

Then  from  Question  20,007  on  to  20,081  Mr. 
Wheeler  deals  with  the  classification  of  the  patients,  • 
in  Winter  Street  Hospital  as  regards  vaccination  and 
non-vaccination,  and  there  he  is  dealing  with  Dr.  Wil- 
ley's  classification,  who  was  the  Medical  Officer  of  that 
Hospital,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for- 
me to  go  into  that  question  at  all.  I  may  merely  note 
that,  as  regards  the  inquiry  of  1.887-8,  ail  Che  officers- 
were  urged  by  myself  to  take  very  exceptional  care  in-  • 
their  classification,  and  I  think  special  care  was  devoted 
to  the  question  as  regards  cases  occurring  during  that 
epidemic.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  points  on 
sanitation,  I  dealt  with  them  on  the  last  occasion  I  was  ■ 
here.  As  to  his  general  arguments,  at  the  end  of  that 
day's  evidence,  there  is  a  note  to  this  effect :  "There 
"  is  a  curious  mistake  in  Dr.  Barry's  report  in  two  of 
"  the  years  included  in  my  d'agram,  which  I  have 
"  corrected."  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  an  error 
as  regards  the  general  death-rate  for  one  of  the  years 
included  in  Table  OXX.  in  my  report ;  the  other  one 
was  perfectly  correct. 

On  the  84th  day  the  greater  part  of  his  evidence  is 
devoted  to  a  criticism  of  Sir  George  Buchanan's  intro- 
duction to  my  report,  and  that,  I  think,  is  not  a  matter 
as  to  which  I  am  called  upon  to  give  rebutting  evidence. 
But  at  Question  20,108  and  the  following  queries  Mr. 
Wheeler  returns  to  his  unprofitable  hypothesis,  that  the 
birth-rate  directly  influences  the  general  death-rate,  and 
tries  to  show  that  in  each  of  the  registi  ation  sub-districts 
in  Sheffield  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  fell  and  rose 
together,  comparison  being  made  among  the  three 
consecutive  nine-year  periods,  1861-69,  1870-78,  and 
1879-87.  Where  any  parallelism  can  be  found,  Mr. 
Wheeler  asks  us  to  assume  that  the  change  in  the  birth- 
rate is  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  death-rate ;  he 
gives  no  new  reason  for  this  assumption  and  is  appar- 
ently ignorant  of  Dr.  Farr's  demonstration  of  the  fallacy 
which  it  involves.  Where  on  the  other  hand  the  changes 
are  not  in  the  direction  required  by  his  pre-conceived 
theory,  he  asks  us  to  attribute  failure  to  an  injudicious 
grouping  of  years  (Question  20,116),  or  to  the  disturbing 
influence  of  other  causes  (20,109;  20,110),  of  which  we 
hear  little,  as  long  as  the  total  effect  is  in  the  desired  di- 
rection. It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  criticise  seriously 
such  a  contention  in  detail ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  of 
the  nine  districts  dealt  with,  three  yield  results  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Wheeler's  wishes,  namely:  Attercliffe, 
Sheffield  Park,  and  North  Sheffield  ;  while  three  others 
are  in  more  or  less  flat  contradiction  to  them,  namely : 
Nether  Hallam,  Upper  Hallam,  and  West  Sheffield.  The 
remaining  three  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Wheeler  as  clear 
examples  of  the  operation  of  the  "  law  "  which  he  thinks 
he  has  discovered ;  but  the  parallelism  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  incomplete  and  the  disproportion  between 
"cause"  and  ''effect"  conspicuous;  those  three  are 
Ecclesall,  South  Sheffield,  and  Brightside.  The  figures 
upon  which  his  theory  is  based  are  given  in  tabular 
form  as  follows  : — 


Birth  Bate. 

Death  Kate. 

Infant  Mortality. 

District. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Attercliffe  - 

40/8 

53-0 

39-4 

2fl 

27"0 

18-8 

177 

171 

175 

Sheffield  Park 

43 '8 

43-4 

40-2 

28'6 

26-0 

21-8 

189 

189 

176 

North  Shef- 
field. 

43'9 

42-2 

3G-G 

27-6 

26-2 

22-7 

205 

200 

193 

Ecclesall 

38-3 

38-7 

33-0 

21-7 

21'6 

17-8 

1G3 

155 

149 

South  Shef- 
field. 

39'1 

38-2 

36'0 

27'0 

25-6 

21"9 

15G 

191 

181 

Brightside  - 

46 'a 

43'2 

39-4 

'26-5 

23-9 

2CTf 

17G 

17G 

1G5 

Nether  Hal- 

38'9 

41-3 

3f9 

22'8 

22-1 

17 -8 

172 

1GC 

148 

lam. 

Upper  Hal- 
lam. 

33-6 

31-8 

29'8 

20-4 

17-6 

13-5 

130 

99 

99 

West  Shef- 
field. 

34 '4 

32'9 

35-4 

2S'l 

25-7 

22-G 

215 

217 

177 

Borough  of 
Sheffield. 

4f2 

4f8 

36-5 

27'6 

26-2 

21-8 

184 

182 

164 

lSdl-0  ;  B  =  1870-S  ;  C  =  1879-8. 
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Apart  from  any  connexion  (real  or  imaginary)  be- 
tween the  true  birth-rate  and  the  true  death-rate,  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  changing  from  year  to  year, 
sometimes  in  opposite  directions.  But  more  often  (as  a 
matter  of  arithmetical  probabi'ity)  in  the  same  direction 
for  any  error  in  their  common  numerator  ;  namely,  the 
estimate  ot  the  population  which  would  cause  a  similar 
and  purely  artificial  movement  in  the  death-rate  and 
birth-rate  alike  exaggerating  or  understating  each,  and 
thus  giving  an  appearance  of  parallel  change.  Indeed, 
it  has  become  customary  amongst  students  of  vital 
statistics  to  regard  any  marked  and  permanent 
deviation  from  the  normal,  if  shared  by  both  birth- 
rate and  death-rate,  as  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  estimate  of  population  is  false.  If  the  true 
birth-rate  and  the  true  death-rate  remained  per- 
fectly stationary  and  an  error  were  introduced  into  the 
estimated  population,  we  should  at  once  have  an  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Wheeler's  "  law."  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  expecting  the  general  death-rate  to  "  re- 
"  fleet "  the  birth  rate,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  says  it  does,  and 
on  examination  his  Diagram  S  shows  results  not  very 
different  from  those  which  would  be  probable,  if  the 
two  curves  were  totally  independent  of  one  another. 
Assuming  for  the  moment,  that  in  the  instances  when 
the  death-rate  and  the  birth- rate  are  found  to  move  in 
the  same  direction,  the  changed  birth  rate  is  in  truth 
the  cause,  and  the  changed  death-rate  the  effect,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  anticipate  :  (1)  that  the  effect 
would  be  most  marked  at  the  ages  most  immediately 
affected  by  the  "  cause  "  ;  that  is,  that  if  the  birth-rate 
rises  (or  falls),  the  consequent  rise  (or  fall)  in  the  death- 
rate  will  be  most  marked  at  the  youngest  ages,  most  of 
all  in  infancy ;  (2)  that  as  the  general  death-rate  is 
concerned,  not  only  with  infants  and  children,  but  with 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  as  Mr.  Wheeler  can  scarcely 
mean  to  suggest  that  a  high  birth-rate  kills  off  adults 
as  well  as  children,  the  all  ages  death-rate  will  change 
proportionately  less  than  the  birth-rate ;  the  effect 
will  not  at  all  events  De  greater  than  the  cause.  His 
hypothesis  will  not  bear  either  of  these  tests.  In 
Attercliffe,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  three  instances  of  apparent  parallelism ,  the  infant 
mortality  fell  when  the  birth-rate  rose,  and  rose  when 
the  birth-rate  fell;  and  (again  looking  to  the  three 
chosen  districts),  there  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy 
between  the  alleged  cause  and  the  alleged  effect. 


District. 

Death-rate. 

Infant  Mortality. 

Birth-rate. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Attercliffe  - 

100 

122 

85 

100 

97 

98 

100 

130 

97 

Sheffield  Park 

100 

31 

76 

100 

100 

93 

100 

99 

92 

North  Shef- 

100 

95 

82 

100 

98 

94 

100 

96 

field. 

A  = 

-  1861- 

59,  B  = 

=  187  J- 

78,  0  = 

=  1879- 

87. 

From  which  it  appears :  (1)  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  all  age  death-rate  (alleged  by  Mr.  Wheeler  to  be 
due  to  fluctuations  in  the  birth-rate)  were  with  one 
exception  proportionately  greater  than  those  of  the 
birth-rate,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  include 
death?  of  adults  and  old  people ;  (2)  that  the  effect, 
which  is  so  magnified  at  later  ages,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
without  an  exception  minified,  if  we  look  to  the  mor- 
tality among  infants,  the  very  age  at  which  it  should 
be  most  clearly  shown  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the 
theory  at  all.  Clearly  therefore,  the  extra  mortality 
which  is  "  caused"  by  an  increased  birth-rate,  is  not 
a  mortality  of  infants.  At  what  age  does  it  occur  ? 
and  why  is  it  so  often  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ?  In 
short,  if  Mr.  Wheeler  had  wished  to  show  the  exact 
contrary  of  his  thesis — to  show  that  a  high  birth-rate 
caused  a  low  death-rate — his  figures  and  diagrams 
would  have  been  at  least  equally  serviceable.  But  as 
neither  his  theory  nor  its  converse  happen  to  be  correct, 
and  could  have  thrown  little  light  upon  the  question 
at  issue  in  any  case,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
further  refer  to  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

28,881.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  suggest,  then,  that 
there  is  any,  and,  if  any,  what  relation  between  birth- 
rate and  death-rate  ? — No  necessary  relation  at  all.  In 
the  remaining  part  of  this  day's  evidence  Mr.  Wheeler 
again  refers  to  Sir  George  Buchanan's  introduction, 
and  deals  with  certain  questions  affecting  all  parts  of 
England,  and  I  consequently  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
O  79800„ 


that.  But,  finally,  at  Questions  20,154  to  20,200,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  after  stating  that:  "  in  order  to  show  a  case 
"  for  vaccination  the  Government  presents  us  with  a 
"  report  "  (my  Sheffield  Report)  "  of  nearly  300  folios 
"  that  bristles  at  every  turn  with  inaccuracy  and  un- 
"  fairness,"  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  case  he  makes 
claim  to  have  established  in  disproof  of  the  facts  of  my 
Sheffield  Report  and  in  disproof  generally  of  the  value 
of  vaccination.  This  section  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  evidence, 
so  far  as  it  affects  my  report  and  myself,  I  am  content  to 
leave  as  it  stands  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commission. 

28.882.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  conclude  what  you 
wish  to  say  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  statement? 
—Yes. 

28.883.  I  believe  you  wish  now  to  make  some  criti- 
cisms with  regard  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Parton  ? 
— If  you  please.  I  have  next  to  deal  with  the  evidence 
tendered  by  Mr.  Parton  at  the  86th  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  as  his  evidence  is  the  result  of  personal 
inquiry,  and  is  not  dependent  on  hearsay  evidence,  1 
propose  to  refer  to  it  in  some  little  detail.  As  regards 
the  actual  inquiry,  conducted  by  Mr.  Parton,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating,  at  the  outset,  that  it  was 
apparently  carried  out  by  him  with  great  fairness,  and 
I  can  only  regret  that  his  instructions  should  have 
limited  his  investigations  to  the  deaths  contained  in 
the  "  unvaccinated  "  lists  ;  for  the  Commission  will,  no 
doubt,  recollect  the  statement  which  I  made  in  my 
answer  to  Question  2623,  where,  after  stating  the 
actual  source  of  information  in  each  case,  I  say  that, 
"  though  there  may  be  some  errors  in  the  evidence 
"  that  was  taken,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
"  certain  number  of  deaths  in  the  unvaccinated  might 
"  properly  be  transferred  to  the  vaccinated  class,  I  am 
"  myself  convinced  that  a  larger  number  ought  to  be 
"  transferred  from  the  vaccinated  class  to  the  unvac- 
"  cinated  class.  I.  have  given  the  unvaccinated  class 
"  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  Where  one  informant  said 
"  that  a  person  who  had  died  had  not  been  vaccinated 
"  and  another  said  that  he  or  she  had  been  vaccinated, 
"  I  entered  that  as  a  vaccinated  case." 

28.884.  {Dr.  Collins.)  That  did  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  Ruth  Walker,  about  which  I  questioned  you  before  ? 
— It  applied  so  far  as  my  information  went.  I  inquired 
into  the  case,  and  could  not  get  any  other  information 
except  that  she  had  not  been  vaccinated. 

28.885.  But  your  census  enumerator  informed  you 
that  she  had  ? — But  those  census  enumerations  were 
not  examined  for  any  purpose  after  the  census  was 
completed. 

28.886.  They  were  in  your  position,  were  they  not? — 
Yes,  but  they  were  not  searched,  because  I  did  not  take 
the  evidence  of  the  census  officials  in  a  matter  of  that 
sort  after  the  census  was  over.  I  took  the  information 
of  the  nearest  relative  in  every  case,  as  I  understood 
that  that  was  the  most  acceptable  form  of  evidence. 

28.887.  But  there  was  a  conflict  of  opinion  I  under- 
stand in  that  case  between  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Workhouse  and  your  census  enumerator ;  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  workhouse  stated  that  that  was  a  fatal 
case  of  small-pox  in  an  unvaccinated  person,  not  vac- 
cinated on  account  of  neglect ;  but  your  census  enume- 
rator had  informed  you  that  that  was  a  vaccinated 
person,  and  I  understand  that  the  case  appears  in  one 
of  your  tables  as  an  unvaccinated  death  in  consequence 
of  the  information  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Work- 
house ? — It  occurs  in  one  of  my  unvaccinated  lists  as 
a  case  of  an  unvaccinated  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  case  is  included  in  the  census  as  a  vaccinated  person 
not  having  had  smali-pox. 

28.888.  Is  it  included  as  an  unvaccinated  case  in  one 
of  your  tables? — It  is  not  included  in  any  calculation 
in  the  tables  ;  it  is  included  in  a  list  of  cases,  the 
very  list  with  which  Mr.  Parton  deals  here. 

28.889.  In  that  list  or  table  it  appears  as  a  fatal  un- 
vaccinated case  ? — Yes,  it  appears  as  an  unvaccinated 
fatal  case  on  the  evidence,  that  I  was  able  to  get  at  the 
time  from  personal  inquiry.  I  did  not  search,  as  I  told 
you  the  other  day,  the  vaccination  census  for  any  cases 
that  occurred  after  the  census  was  completed. 

23.890.  Would  it  not  have  been  rather  a  natural 
source  of  information  for  your  personal  inquiry  to  look 
at  the  information  which  you  obtained  from  your  census 
officials  ? — I  daresay ;  but  if  you  had  seen  the  census 
return  you  would  not,  I  think,  have  suggested  that  1 
should  go  through  them  all,  considering  the  length  of 
time  it  would  have  taken.  I  had  a  man  lately  looking 
through  them  for  some  days  in  connexion  with  this 
eyidence  in  order  to  get  the  particulars. 
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Mr.  28,891.  Were  they  not  kept  in  some  order  as  regards 

F.  W.  Barry,   streets  ? — Not  after  the  abstracts  were  made. 

28.892.  But  there  would  not  have  been  many  cases 
28  June  1893    ^°  sear(m  f°r>  would  there  ? — There  would  not  have 

 '   been  many  cases  to  search  for,  but  there  would  have 

been  very  many  books  to  search  through. 

28.893.  Would  there  have  been  many  cases  to  search 
for  if,  in  your  sources  of  information  for  your  personal 
enquiry  as  regards  those  cases  of  small-pox  which 
happened  after  the  completion  of  the  census  and  before 
the  completion  of  your  report,  you  had  utilized  the 
information  in  your  possession  from  your  census 
enumerators  ? — It  would  have  taken  some  time  ;  there 
would  not  have  been  many  cases  because  I  obtained 
reliable  evidence  in  most  cases;  it  would  have  been 
only  in  one  or  two  cases  that  I  did  not  obtain  reliable 
evidence  in  which  there  would  have  been  any  value  to 
attach  to  the  census  itself;  because  in  any  case  I  should 
have  taken  the  evidence  of  the  nearest  relatives,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  rules,  very  much  sooner  than  I  should 
have  taken  the  evidence  of  the  census  enumerators. 

28.894.  Or  the  evidence  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Workhouse  ? — Yes,  or  the  evidence  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  or  the  evidence  of  any  medical 
man  whatever. 

28.895.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  understand  that 
you  yourself  personally  inquired  into  all  the  fatal 
cases  ? — Yes. 

28.896.  And  you  did  your  best  to  ascertain  the 
truth  ? — Yes. 

28.897.  And  is  there  any  other  case  but  this  case  of 
Ruth  Walker  to  which  this  criticism  applies  ? — I  think 
perhaps  I  may  have  one  case  to-day  in  Mr.  Parton's 
evidence. 

28.898.  Beyond  those  two  cases  is  there  any  case  to 
your  knowledge  to  which  this  criticism  applies,  of 
your  not  having  searched  the  census  for  the  informa- 
tion ? — I  would  keep  myself  perfectly  safe,  if  I  would 
say  certainly  not  more  than  five  cases  ;  I  do  not  think 
more  than  two. 

28.899.  You  thought,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment 
and  discretion,  that  the  mode  which  you  adopted  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  was  better  than  a  mere  search 
to  see  what  information  of  your  census  enumerator 
was  ? — Quite  so,  because  on  former  occasions  I  had 
frequently  had  conversations  in  Yorkshire,  where  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  districts  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  opposition  to  vaccination,  with 
the  opponents  to  vaccination  as  to  the  method  in  which 
they  would  prefer  to  have  the  evidence  taken,  and  they 
always  said,  "  Do  not  take  the  evidence  of  the  medical 
"  man  or  the  officials  ;  if  possible  get  the  facts  from  the 
"  parents  and  friends  of  the  people  yourself."  And 
that  I  certainly  did  do. 

28.900.  You  considered  that  the  fatal  cases  were  of 
such  importance  that  they  needed  personal  inquiry  ? — 
Yes,  and  many  of  the  cases  took,  of  course,  a  very  con- 
siderable time  in  ferreting  out  the  truth  about  them. 

28.901.  And  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
unvaccinated  cases  are  of  very  great  importance  in 
your  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

28.902.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Did  you  find  generally  that  the 
answers  which  you  got  to  your  personal  inquiries  from 
Ahe  parents  and  near  relations  were  mostly  trust- 
worthy ;  and,  if  you  had  other  sources  of  information 
did  they  generally  tally  ? — They  nearly  always  tallied. 
I  generally  had  about  three  or  four  sources  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  if  there  was  any  divergence  of  opinion  1 
accepted,  the  statements  of  the  nearest  relations. 

28.903.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  suppose  your  in- 
quiry was  not  limited  to  one  question  and  answer,  but 
you  did  your  best  by  what  you  considered  sufficient 
inquiry  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ? — Very  often  it  took  a 
very  long  time  to  get  the  information. 

28.904.  It  depends  upon  the  person  seeking  informa- 
tion and  his  ability  to  obtain  it ;  but  you  did  your 
best,  according  to  what  your  judgment  at  the  moment 
suggested,  to  find  out  the  truth  ? — Yes. 

28.905.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  in  any  case  utilise  the 
information  in  your  possession  from  the  census  enu- 
merators, to  check  the  fatal  unvaccinated  cases  which 
had  happened  after  the  conclusion  of  your  census  ? — In 
no  case.  Consequently,  whilst  I  am  quite  ready  to  agree 
that  in  some  of  the  cases  investigated  by  Mr.  Barton 
better  evidence  was  obtained  than  I  succeeded  in 
getting,  and  that,  according  to  my  own  rules,  I  should 


have  transferred  seme  of  those  now  in  the  "  un- 
"  vaccinated  "  class  into  the  "  vaccinated  "  class  if  the 
information  had  been  obtained  at  the  time  of  my 
inquiry,  still,  the  value  of  his  observations  is  largely 
discounted  by  his  not  being  instructed  in  like  manner 
to  investigate  the  cases  included  in  the  ' '  vaccinated  " 
class,  amongst  whom  I  Lad  included  a  large  number 
upon  very  imperfect  evidence,  examples  of  which  I  pro- 
pose to  point  out  to  the  Commission  before  concluding 
my  evidence.  Taking  Mr.  Barton's  evidence  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  given,  he  first  deals  at  Questions  20,496- 
20,560  with  Table  XIV.,  on  page  30  of  my  report,  which 
contains  a  list  of  fatal  cases  which  occurred  in  Atter- 
cliffe,  and  which  were  classed  as  "  unvaccinated."  The 
cases  in  the  table  are  29  in  number,  and  Mr.  Barton 
refers  to  10  of  these  cases,  namely,  5,  6,  10,  11,  15,  18, 
19,  20,  22,  and  23.  In  seven  of  these  cases — No.  6, 
Victor  Fountain  (20,500-20,506);  No.  10,  W.  H.  Rich- 
mond (20,507-8  and  20,522-3)  ;  No.  11,  Richard  Butler 
(20,523) ;  No.  18,  Sarah  Buckler  (20,529  and  20,549) ; 
No.  20,  Ernest  Bartop  (20,522-20,537) ;  No.  22,  Rose  E. 
Cook  (20,534-5);  and  No.  23,  Alice  Taylor  (20,536)— 
Mr.  Barton  practically  corroborates  the  correctness  of  my 
notes.  As  regards  No.  10,  W.  H.  Richmond,  referred 
to  in  20,507,  20,508,  20,522,  and  20,523,  Mr.  Barton  has 
evidently  made  some  error  ;  for  in  20,522  he  states  that 
both  the  father  and  mother  died,  whereas  according  to 
20,523  he  obtained  his  evidence  as  to  the  case  from  the 
mother.  I  may  also  note  that  if  they  died,  they  did 
not  die  from  small-pox.  In  two  cases,  those  of  No.  5, 
Emily  Firth  (20,496-20,498)  and  No.  19,  Ben  Bodell, 
(20,530-20,531)  he  questions  the  accuracy  of  my  returns 
as  to  previous  health.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  Emily 
Firth,  the  information  as  to  previous  health  was  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  George  Firth  the  father,  who  stated  that 
the  previous  health  of  the  deceased  was  good,  that  she 
was  not  vaccinated  because  he  had  been  opposed  to 
vaccination  till  the  child  had  died ;  he  said  that  the 
deceased  child  was  born  in  Rotherham,  he  had  two 
others,  born  in  Sheffield,  both  unvaccinated,  and  pro- 
ceedings were1  about  to  be  taken  to  compel  him  to  have 
them  vaccinated,  when  this  child,  Emily,  was  taken  ill. 
The  father  immediately  upon  this  child  being  taken  ill 
had  them  both  vaccinated,  and  he  told  me  that  if  he  had 
10  more  he  would  give  no  trouble  but  have  them  done 
as  early  as  possible.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  of 
small-pox  before. 

28,906.  That  is  in  a  footnote  I  think  to  Table  XIV.  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  in  the  foot-note.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  Ben 
Bodell,  the  information  was  given  to  me  by  the  father, 
Benjamin  Bodell  ;  Mr.  Parfcon  has  the  information  of  a 
neighbour,  and  I  have  the  information  of  the  father. 
In  the  case  No.  15,  Eliza  Pigott,  Mr.  Barton  states 
(20,523-20,528)  that  vaccination  had  never  been  at- 
tempted ;  whereas  in  my  table  she  is  stated  to  have 
been  vaccinated  during  incubation ;  and  in  this  state- 
ment Mr.  Parton  is  probably  correct,  for  the  statement 
in  my  list  was  made  upon  the  authority  of  David 
Pigot,  an  uncle  of  the  child,  whereas  Mr.  Parton'R 
evidence  was  obtained  from  the  mother;  and  I  also  find 
upon  an  examination  of  my  notes  that  the  mother  told 
me  the  same  thing  at  a  later  date  when  I  was  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  vaccination  of  Sarah  Ann  Pigott, 
another  unvaccinated  child,  an  account  of  whose  case 
will  be  found  in  Tables  XL,  No.  46,  p.  27,  of  my  report. 
That  does  not  alter  the  classification,  of  course,  m  any 
way.  Mr.  Parton  next  deals  (20,561-20,596)  with  the 
list,  of  fatal  cases  classed  as  "  unvaccinated  "  in  Table 
XXIII.  (pages  48  and  49)  for  the  Brightside  district. 
The  cases  in  this  table  are  50  in  number,  and  of  these 
Mr.  Barton  gives  notes  in  nine  cases,  namely,  Nos.  9, 
10,  16.  22,  24,  26,  27,  32,  and  35.  In  five  of  these  cases 
No.  9,  George  Henry  A.  (20,562) ;  No.  22,  Walter  Bar- 
sisson  (20,572-3);  No.  .24,  Isaac  Hardy  (20,574-5); 
No.  32,  John  Goddard  (20,587-20,594) ;  and  No.  35, 
Ezekiel  Abbe  (20.595-6),  Mr.  Barton  practically  bears 
witness  to  the  correctness  of  my  notes.  As  to  one  of 
these,  No.  32,  he  gives  an  additional  fact  (20,588- 
20-593)  as  to  a  second  attack  of  small-pox  in  a  brother 
of  the  deceased,  but  on  reference  Lo  page  52,  Section  K. 
(1),  it  will  be  found  that  a  history  of  this  case  is  given 
m  the  report.  "Alfred  G.,  (aged  19),  69,  Fowler 
"  Street,  ;  never  vaccinated.  Suffered  from  a  mild 
"  attack  of  small-pox  in  1871;  not  pitted.  Second 
"  attack  in  1888,  very  severe  in  character ;  ill  nine 
"  weeks  ;  very  much  pitted."  In  three  cases  Mr.  Bar- 
ton questions  the  accuracy  of  my  return  as  to  vacci- 
nation, namely,  No.  10,  Mary  Frost  (20,563-7)  ;  No.  16, 
Joseph  Craddock  (20,568-20,571);  and  No.  27,  Annie 
Marshall  (20,576-20,580).  As  regards  Mary  Frost  my 
evidence  was  derived  from  (a)  the  registrar  who  t  egis- 
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tered  the  death  ;  (I)  the  Health  Office  books  ;  and  (c)  from 
Dr.  Reckless,  the  medical  attendant.  I  was  not  able  to 
find  any  relative  who  knew  anything  about  her.  If  I 
had  obtained  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Parton  got  from 
Mrs.  Stones,  a  neighbour,  I  should  according  to  my 
rule,  have  placed  Mary  Frost  in  the  vaccinated  list. 
That  is  one  of  the  cases  which  I  should  have  transferred 
if  I  had  obtained  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Parton  evi- 
dently got.  As  to  No.  16,  Joseph  Craddock,  I  am  able 
to  corroborate  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Pavton's  statement 
(in  my  report  that  case  is  stated  as  not  vaccinated),  be- 
cause I  find  that  I  myself  obtained  later  information 
than  that  given  in  the  list,  but  by  some  accident  it  was 
not  included  in  the  list  when  it  was  finally  printed. 
These  are  the  facts ;  I  stated  them  on  the  last  day  but 
one,  when  I  was  before  the  Commission.  Joseph  H. 
Craddock  died  on  December  9th,  1867,  aged  13  days  ;  he 
was  vaccinated  when  he  was  three  days  old  by  Mr. 
JMylan,  an  unqualified  practitioner;  small-pox  eruption 
appeared  immediately  after  birth ;  this  operation  was 
performed  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  attack  of  small- 
pox. 

28.907.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  was  the  date  of  this 
additional  information  ? — It  was  immediately  after- 
wards ;  it  would  be  taken  sometime  iu  March  or  April 
1888. 

28.908.  Was  it  another  or  the  same  medical  attendant 
who  informed  you  that  he  had  never  been  vaccinated 
on  account  of  being  too  young  ? — It  was  probably  the 
doctor  who  certified. 

28.909.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  According  to  Mr.  Par- 
ton,  this  vaccination  appears  to  have  been  during  incu- 
bation ? — It  was  after  its  attack  by  small-pox. 

28.910.  He  says  "  vaccinated  on  the  following  Monday. 
"  A  day  or  two  later  small-pox  appeared."  You  would 
not  count  that  as  a  vaccinated  person  ? — A  child  vac- 
cinated after  the  appearance  of  small-pox  could  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense 
protected.  If  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  would  not  have 
altered  the  classification. 

28.911.  But  you  would  never  have  entered  it  as  never 
vaccinated,  on  account  of  being  too  young,  if  you  had 
followed  the  information  you  possess  ? — No,,  it  was  an 
oversight. 

28.912.  Are  you  able  to  say  who  the  medical  attendant 
was  who  informed  you  that  it  was  not  vaccinated  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you  now,  because  on  the  card  I  have  the 
mother's  statement  to  me ;  it  is  in  my  handwriting. 
As  to  No.  27,  Annie  Marshall,  both  Mr.  Parton  and 
myself  appear  to  have  obtained  conflicting  evidence 
from  the  mother.  She  distinctly  told  me  that  the 
child  had  not  been  vaccinated  as  it  was  "  too  young." 
It  appears  that  the  mother  told  Mr.  Parton  that  it  had 
been  "  vaccinated  seven  days  before  death;  "  that  is  at 
Question  20,576. 

28.913.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Annie  E.  M.,  do  you 
mean? — Yes.  Mr.  Parton's  statement  is  "  '  vacci- 
"  '  nated  seven  days  before  death;  the  mother  was 
"  '  first  attacked  by  small-pox,  not  re-vaccinated; 
"  '  child  not  weaned  while  the  mother  had  the 
"  '  disease.'*  " 

28.914.  How  does  your  note  run  ? — The  mother  dis- 
tinctly told  me  that  the  child  had  not  been  vaccinated 
as  it  was  too  young  ;  and  also  I  find  that  the  small-pox 
eruption  appeared  seven  days,  a  week  before  its  death  ; 
confluent  small-pox  eruption  appeared  a  week  before 
its  death ;  so  that  even  supposing  the  mother's  later 
statement  to  Mr.  Parton  to  be  correct,  no  change  in 
the  classification  as  to  vaccination  would  be  involved. 

28.915.  It  would  have  been  vaccinated  one  day  before 
the  eruption  came  out  then  ? — Or  on  the  day  when  the 
eruption  came  out — thai  is  doubtful ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
this  is  where  the  evidence  was  taken  earlier  than  the 
time  when  Mr.  Parton's  evidence  was  taken.  It  was 
taken  by  myself,  as  I  know  by  the  writing.  In  one 
case,  No.  26,  Albert  Cussons  (20,581-20,586),  Mr. 
Parton  questions  my  accuracy  as-to  "previous  health." 
I  can  only  say  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  was 
obtained  from  the  father  and  mother,  and  ap- 
parently the  whole  family,  for  I  was  treated  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  to  a  long  lecture  on  the  evils 
of  vaccination;  the  only  lecture  on  this  subject  that 
I  received  during  the  whole  course  of  my  inquiry 
in  Sheffield.  I  remember  that  in  that  case  particularly 
the  whole  family  gave  me  the  information,  and  I 
think  it  is  probably  accurate.  Mr.  Parton  next 
deals  with  the  fatal  cases  which  occurred  in  North 
Sheffield,  and  which  are  classed  in  my  report  as  "  un- 


"  vaccinated,"  Table  XXXII.,  pages  68-70  (20,597-  Mr. 
20,654).    This  list  embraces  86  cases,  and  Mr.  Parton    F.  W.  Barry, 
gives  notes  with  respect  to  23  of  them,  viz. : — Nos.  8,  M.D. 

9,  13,  18,  21,  24,  25,  28,  30,  33,  36,  37,  40,  44,  48,  55,   

56,  65,  66,  69,  74,  78,  and  81.    In  13  of  these  cases,   28  June  1893- 

No.  8,  Eliza  Wingfield  (20,597-9) ;  No.  9,  Henry  Sillott  

(20,600-20,609) ;  No.  13,  Lucy  Cary  (20,610) ;  No.  18, 
Thomas  Yelland  (20,611-12) ;  No.  28,  Kate  Harrington 
(20,619);  No.  30,  Laura -  Anderson  (20,620);  No.  33, 
Edith  Wovel  (20,620) ;  No.  44,  Ada  Bottomley  (20,627) ; 
No.  48,  JohnHolden  (20,627);  No.  65,  John  Coldwell 
(20,641);  No.  69,  James  Whelan  (20,647);  No.  74, 
George  Arnold  Morley  (20,648),  and  No.  81,  Winnifred 
Grady  (20,654) ;  he  corroborates  the  accuracy  of  my 
notes,  and  in  three,  Nos.  28,  33,  and  65  of  these  he 
gives  additional  facts  as  to  sanitation  with  which  1 
propose  to  deal  shortly.    In  five  cases  Mr.  Parton 
questions  the  accuracy  of  my  notes  as  to  vaccination, 
viz. :— No.  25,  Louisa  Casinelli  (20,618) ;  No.  37,  James 
Hall   (20,621-20,622);    No.    40,  William  Burniston 
(20,623-20,625) ;  No.  56,  Henry  Watson  (20,634-20,640), 
and  No.  66,  Shepley  Willis  (20,642-20,644).  As  regards 
No.  25,  Louisa  Casinelli  (20,618),  conflicting  informa- 
tion was  obtained  apparently  by  both  Mr.  Parton  and 
myself  from  the  child's  mother.    The  mother  told  me 
that  the  child  had  not  been  vaccinated  because  of  its 
being  so  young  ;  it  died  when  28  days  old,  and  I  think 
the  probabilities  lie  in  favour  of  it  not  having  been 
vaccinated,  or  at  any  rate,  I  should  certainly  say  not 
having  been  vaccinated  within  13  days  of  the  attack 
of  small-pox,   and   therefore  not  sufficiently  vacci- 
nated.    As   regards  No.   37,    Jane  Hall  (20,621), 
Mr.  Parton  ascertained  that   she  had  been  unsuc- 
cessfully vaccinated  in  infancy  (she  was  16  when 
she  died).   I  could  not  trace  anyone  who  knew  anything 
about  this  girl.    She  was  entered  as  "  un vaccinate d  " 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Health 
Office,  and  of  course  the  fact  of  her  having  been  un- 
successfully   vaccinated  in  infancy  would  not  have 
transferred  her  to  the  "  vaccinated  "  list ;  there  would 
have  been  a  note  of  the  fact,  if  I  had  heard  of  it,  in 
column  8  of  the  table.    As  regards  No.  40,  William 
Burniston,  referred  to  in  Question  20,623,  Mr.  Parton 
ascertained  that  two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  vaccina- 
tion had  been  made,  instead  of  one  as  stated  in  my 
report,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Parton  is  correct 
in  this  ;  but  the  fact  was  not  reported  to  me,  and,  if  it 
had  been,  it  would  not  have  altered  the  classification. 
As  regards  No.  56,  Henry  Watson  (20,634),  this  case 
should  probably  be  transferred  to  the  "vaccinated" 
class  ;  that  is  the  second  case,  according  to  Mr.  Par- 
ton's  evidence,  that   probably   ought  to   have  been 
transferred.    He  obtained  the  information  from  the 
man's  wife  ;  I  got  it  from  a  neighbour  only.    No.  66, 
Shepley  Willis,  is  another  case  in  which  conflicting 
evidence  was  obtained  by  both  Mr.  Parton  and  myself 
from  the  same  person,  Mrs.  Stephenson,  a  neighbour  ; 
but  in  my  case  the  evidence  as  to  non-vaccination  was 
corroborated  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse, 
in  which  the  man  was  treated.    In  one  case  No.  55, 
Mary  Brown  (20,630-20,633),  Mr.  Parton  obtained  evi- 
dence from  the  mother,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  information  given  in  my  report  as  to  the  date 
of  vaccination  is  called  in  question.    Mr.  Parton  states, 
"  My  note  is,  '  not  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  be  vacci- 
"  '  nated  when  an  infant.     The  entire  family  vac- 
"  '  cinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator  about  a  fortnight 
"  '  before  small-pox  entered  the  house.    Six  of  them 
"  '  were  attacked.'  "    In  my  report  it  is  stated  that  it 
was  vaccinated  three  days  before  the  appearance  of 
small-pox.    There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  time, 
you  see. 

28,916.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  From  whom  did  you 
get  your  information? — I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment.  Upon  reference  to  my  notes  I  find  that  the 
facts  arc  stated  in  such  detail  that  I  have  little  doubt 
that  my  statement  is  quite  accurate.  The  statements  on 
the  card  are  as  follows  :  Mary  Brown,  age  five  years, 
died  on  the  24th  of  December  1887;  was  vaccinated 
three  days  before  small-pox  came  out  in  three  places 
was  taken  to  the  Workhouse  before  the  mother  could 
tell  whether  the  vaccination  took.  (It  was  taken  to 
the  Workhouse  with  small-pox  before  she  could  tell 
whether  the  vaccination  had  taken) ;  the  reason  for  its 
not  being  vaccinated  that  it  was  delicate  as  an  infant ; 
the  character  of  the  small-pox  was  coherent ;  the  length 
of  the  illness  was  one  week  ;  and  the  mother  said  the 
child  died  of  fright  at  being  taken  awav.  That  evi- 
dence was  given  by  the  mother  and  sister,  and  the 
statements  are  so  full  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
correct. 

3  Q  2 
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28.917.  {Br.  Collins.)  And  as  regards  No.  66,  Shipley 
W. ,  have  you  any  note  by  you  of  the  information 
which  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse  gave  you 
at  the  time  ? — I  should  not  have  it  here ;  it  would  be 
abstracted  here.  I  have  no  note  here  on  the  authority 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse  that  it  was  not 
vaccinated  ;  that  was  taken  of  course  from  the  register 
at  the  Workhouse  and  was  entered  on  the  card  to  that 
effect. 

28.918.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  the  certificate 
of  death  stated  whether  that  case  was  vaccinated  or 
not  ? — I  do  not  recollect  now  what  it  stated,  but  pro- 
bably it  would  not.  state  anything  at  all ;  very  few  of 
the  Workhouses  did. 

28.919.  Mr.  Parton's  information  there  is  apparently 
from  some  one  who  professed  to  have  seen  three  marks 
on  the  arm  P — Yes,  that  was  Mrs.  Stephenson,  the  same 
person  who  told  me  that  he  was  not  vaccinated  at  all. 

23.920.  Have  you  a  full  note  to  that  effect? — Yes,  a 
full  note  that  Mrs.  Stephenson,  a  neighbour,  gave  the 
information. 

28.921.  Nothing  more  circumstantial,  as  in  the  other 
case  ? — No,  it  is  not  circumstantial  in  this  case.  In 
two  cases  the  accuracy  of  my  return  as  to  previous 
health  of  deceased  is  questioned,  viz.,  in  No.  36,  Ellen 
Betts  (20,628)  and  No.  78,  J.  A.  Parkin  (20,649-20,653). 
In  the  first  of  these  cases,  that  of  Ellen  Betts,  Mr. 
Parton's  source  of  evidence  was  better  than  that  which 
I  was  able  to  obtain,  and  he  is  probably  correct.  But 
with  regard  to  J.  A.  Parkin,  No.  78,  there  is  really  no 
conflict  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parton  and  myself; 
both  are  probably  correct.    Mr.  Parton  states  at  20,649  : 

My  note  is,  '  The  doctor  refused  to  vaccinate  on  the 
'  ground  of  ill-health.  Was  five  years  old  before  he 
'  could  walk  at  all.  An  out-patient  of  the  Sheffield 
'  Infirmary.  Was  ill  about  14  days  with  small-pox. 
'  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  in  which  it 
'  occurred  is  very  bad.  Witnesses  :  father  and  step- 
mother.' "    My  statement  was  that  his  health  was 


good  prior  to  his  attack  of  small-pox;  this  was  five 
years  after  the  time  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parton.  He 
refers,  however,  to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
house,  and  to  that  I  will  return  later.  With  regard 
to  the  remaining  two  cases  in  one,  No.  21,  George 
Edwards  (20,612-20,614),  Mr.  Parton  gives  an  additional 
fact,  which  is  no  doubt  correct,  that  he  had  suffered 
from  small-pox  previously. 

28.922.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Then  it  would  have 
to  go  into  your  list  ? — It  would  have  to  go  into  the  un- 
vaccinated  list ;  that  would  not  make  an  difference  in 
the  classification. 

28.923.  It  would  be  added  to  your  list  of  deaths  of 
those  who  had  had  small-pox  previously  ? — Quite  so. 
In  the  other  case,  No.  24,  Walter  Dodd  (20,615-2,0617), 
the  grandmother  of  the  child  informed  Mr.  Parton  that 
there  had  been  no  eruption,  whereas  she  informed  me 
that  the  rash  was  very  light,  "only  a  few  spots,"  and 
Dr.  Frost  reported  it  to  have  been  a  case  of  discrete 
small-pox.    I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

With  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  house  is  called  into  question,  I  propose  to 
give  some  facts  which  I  think  will  make  it  clear  to  the 
Commission  that  the  sanitary  condition  had  far  less 
influence  on  the  fatality  from  small-pox  than  vaccina- 
tion. First  as  regards  No.  28,  the  death  occurred  at  7, 
Court  Stnithfield.  Mr.  Parton  states  at  No.  20,619 : 
"  The  sanitarj'  condition  of  this  court  demands  atten- 
"  tion;  house  overcrowded,  and  should  be  looked  to."  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Parton's  description.  From  the 
census  return,  T  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  census,  out 
of  seven  houses  in  this  court,  of  which  six  were  inhabited, 
one  house  was  invaded.  That  house  was  overcrowded, 
and  contained  seven  inmates,  of  whom  six  aged  47,  47, 
24,  15,  21,  and  18  months  were  vaccinated,  and  one  aged 
15  was  unvaccinated.  The  only  person  attacked  by 
small-pox  was  the  unvaccinated  girl,  aged  15,  who  was 
nursed  at  home,  and  died  there  ;  no  other  case  occurred 
in  the  court.  The  facts  are  set  out  in  tabular  form 
below : — 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Court  7,  Smithfield ;  North  Sheffield  District. 
Houses  7  ;  inhabited,  6,  uninhabited,  1.    [Invaded  house,  1.] 


Age  Periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
Houses  invaded 
by  Small-pox. 

Cases  of 
Small-pox  in 
invaded  Houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 
which  proved 

fatal  up  to  end  of 
Census  Period. 

Persons  re- 
vaccinated. 

Persons 
who  ha  d 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small  -  pox 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small  -  pox 
1887-88. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

15 

14 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

All  ages 

18 

17 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Ages  of  per.cn.  in  invaded  U~$£*£*£>&  »  ^  ^  * 


28,924.  (Dr.  Collins.)  When  was  that  information  ob- 
tained ? — At  the  census.  Secondly,  as  regards  No.  33, 
whose  death  occurred  at  11,  Court  Allen  Street,  Mr. 
Parton  states  at  Question  20,620  : — "  Miserable  hovels, 
"  sanitary  state  bad,  drainage  on  the  surface  in  the 
"  yard  very  offensive  ;  "  a  correct  description,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection.  From  the  census  return  I 
find  that  there  were  eight  inhabitated  houses  in  this 
court  having  a  population  of  46  persons ;   that  four 


houses,  having  a  population  of  29  persons,  were  in- 
vaded by  small-pox ;  that  of  these  27  were  vaccinated 
and  two  unvaccinated ;  of  the  27  vaccinated  persons 
seven,  aged  25,  25,  17,  17,  15,  13,  and  nine  years,  were 
attacked  by  small-pox,  and  none  died,  {see  note  as  to 
the  child  aged  nine  in  Table  XXIX.,  No.  43,  page  62 
of  the  report),  and  of  the  two  unvaccinated  persons 
one,  aged  17  days,  was  attacked  and  died.  The  facts 
are  set  out  in  the  table  below  : — 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  11,  Court  Allen  Street,  North  Sheffield  District.  Mr. 

F.  W.  Barry. 

Houses,  8  ;  inhabited,  8.    [Invaded  houses,  4.]  M.D. 


Age  Periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
House  invaded  by 
Small-pox. 

Cases  of 
Small-pox  in 
invaded  Houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 

which  proved 
fatal  up  to  the  end 
of  Census  Period. 

Persons 
re-vaccinated. 

Persons 
who  had 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 

varcinated. 

All  >  lasses. 

Vaccinated. 

O 

i  c 

o 

> 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

x> 
B 

3 

£; 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Number. 

XI  O 
P'oo 

<U  —  CO 

M  "3  1 
u  -  ^ 
aa^ 

Under  10  years  of  age 

16 

15 

1 

10 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AgeJ  10  years  and  upwards 

30 

29 

1 

19 

18 

1 

6 

6 

2 

1 

All  ages  . 

46 

44 

2 

29 

27 

2 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

28  June  1898. 


(vaccinated,  23,  21,  2,  53,  52,  51,  17,  15,  13,  8,  25,  25,  5,  50,  45, 
Ages  of  persons  in  invaded  houses  \     17,  18,  2,  19,  2,  41,  41,  17,  13.  9*  7,  5,  3,  3  months. 

(unvaccinated,  13,  17  days.f 


•  See  Tabic  XXIX.,  No.  43,  page  62,  Report.  t  See  Tab;e  XXXII.,  No.  33,  page  69,  Report. 


28.925.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  The  other  unvac- 
cinated  one  escaped? — The  other  unvaccinated  one 
escaped. 

28.926.  What  was  the  population  of  the  court  ? 
— The  population  of  the  court  was  .46.  Thirdly, 
with  respect  to  No.  65,  John  Col  dwell,  whose 
death  occurred  in  Hollis  Croft,  Mr.  Parton  states, 
at  Question  20,641,  "  None  of  the  courts  in  this 
"  locality  are  really  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in." 
Hollis  Croft  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  insanitary 
localities  in  the  old  part  of  Sheffield.  But  even  here, 
from  the  census  return,  I  can  obtain  no  evidence  of  any 
particular  effect  produced  as  regards  small-pox  ;  for, 


from  the  records  of  106  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  85  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by  a  population 
of  353  persons,  of  whom  346  were  vaccinated  and  seven 
unvaccinated,  six  houses  having  a  population  of  42 
persons  (38  vaccinated  and  four  unvaccinated)  were  in- 
vaded, and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  houses  10 
were  attacked  by  small-pox  (six  vaccinated  and  four 
unvaccinated),  and  of  those  four,  aged  4,  2,  18,  and 
11  years,  all  unvaccinated,  died;  of  the  38  vaccinated 
persons  six,  aged  40,  30,  21,  21,  13,  and  11  years,  were 
attacked  and  not  one  of  them  died.  The  facts  are  set 
out  in  the  table  below  : — 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Hollis  Croft  (Courts),  North  Sheffield. 
Homes  106;  inhabited  85,  uninhabited  19,  information  refused,  2.    [Houses  invaded,  6.] 


Age  periois. 


Total 
Population 
enumerated. 


Under  10  years  of  age 
Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

All  ages 


102 
251 


99 
247 


353  316 


Population 
in  Houses 
invaded 
by 

Small-pox. 


17 

25 

42 


14 

24 

38 


a  g 

f-9 


Cases  of 
Small-pox 

in 
invaded 
Houses. 


3 
1 

10 


a  s 


Cases  of 
Small-pox  which 

proved  fatal 
up  to  the  end  of 
Census  Period. 

Persons 
re- 
vaccinated. 

Persons 
who  had 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox 
1887-88. 

3 
1 

3 
1 

61 

6 

4 

4 

61 

6 

Aees  of  nersons  in     f  vaccinated  43'  44<  21<  18>  ™<  12>  10.  8,  5,  2,  35,  2?,  10,  8,  ■ 


23.927.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  how  many  of  the  houses  were 
the  four  unvaccinated  children  attacked  ? — The  number 
of  houses  was  106,  the  total  number  of  houses  enume- 
rated. 

28.928.  In  how  many  houses  were  the  four  unvacci- 
nated children  attacked  ;  were  they  all  in  the  same 
house  ? — No. 

28.929.  Then  in  how  many  houses  were  they  ? — I 
think  we  can  get  that  by  reference  to  the  table. 
They  are  all  in  different  houses ;  at  any  rate,  three 
are  in  different  houses ;  I  cannot  find  the  fourth. 
Fourthly,  with  regard  to  case  No.  78,  which  occurred 


at  157,  Solly  Street,  Mr.  Parton  states  at  Question 
20,649  that  "  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  in 
"  which  it  occurred  was  very  bad."  From  the  census 
T3turn  I  find  that  this  house  haci  six  inmates  aged  49, 
39,  13,  12,  10,  and  8  respectively.  Of  these,  all  with 
the  exception  of  the  child  aged  10  years,  had  been 
vaccinated  in  infancy ;  the  one  aged  49  had  been  re- 
vaccinated  in  1885.  There  were  four  cases  of  small- 
pox in  the  house  in  children  aged  13,  12,  8,  and  10,  of 
which  the  unvaccinated  child  aged  10  died ;  whilst,  as 
regards  the  child  aged  8,  on  reference  to  Table  XXIX., 
Fo.  33,  page  62  of  the  report,  it  will  be  found  that  she 
had  three  spots  only.    Mr.  Prrton  next  deals  with  the 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION : 


Mr.         list  of  of  fatal  cases  classed  aa  "  unvaccinated ''  in  Table 
F.  W.  Barry,    XLL,  page  86  of  my  report,  which  gives  .  the  cases  for 
M.D.         Sheffield  Park. 


28  June  1893. 


28,93C.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  see  that  Professor 
Michael  Foster  asked  at  Question  20,656.  "  Table 
•'  XLT.  is  practically  accurate."  and  Mr.  Parton  says 
"  Yes  ','  ? — Yes,  he  refers  to  two  cases  there ;  his  an- 
swers are  at  Questions  20,655-20,661.  The  cases  in 
this  table  are  23  in  number,  and  of  these  Mr.  Parton 
only  refers  to  two,  namely,  No.  8  and  No.  32  ;  in  one 
of  them,  No.  8,  Henry  E.  Smart  (20,658-20,660),  Mr. 
Parton  states  on  the  authority  of  a  nurse  that  the 
brother  is  not  positive  as  to  his  vaccination  ;  but  the 
sister,  Ada  Smart,  stated  distinctly  to  me,  that  he  had 
never  been  vaccinated.    In  this  case  my  source  of  evi- 


dence is  better  than  Mr.  Parton's.  As  regards  No.  22 
Mary  Ann  Ward,  Mr.  Parton  gives  a  note  with  respect 
to  the  sanitary  circumstances  to  the  following  effect 
at  Question  2066 :  "  Miserable  huts  in  this  row." 
The  case  occurred  in  Colliers'  Row,  a  rather  poor 
class  of  houses,  but  I  sh  juld  scarcely  describe  them 
in  Mr.  Parton's  words.  Prom  the  census  return 
I  find  that  of  29  inhabited  houses,  having  a  population 
of  143  persons,  of  whom  142  were  vaccinated  and  one 
unvaccinated  two  houses  were  invaded  by  small-pox ; 
these  two  houses  contained  a  population  of  10  persons, 
nine  vaccinated  and  one  unvaccinated,  and  of  these, 
two  vaccinated  persons,  aged  50  and  16,  were  attacked, 
and  recovered,  whilst  the  only  one  unvaccinated  person, 
aged  17,  was  attacked,  and  died  of  small-pox.  The 
details  are  given  as  to  all  the  cases  in  the  table  below : — 


Abstbact  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Colliers'  Row,  Sheffield  Park  District, 
Houses  31 ;  inhabited  29,  uninhabited  2.    [Houses  invaded  2.] 


Age  Periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
Houses  invaded  by 
Small-pox. 

Cases  of  Small- 
pox in  invaded 
Houses. 

Cases  of  Small- 
pox which  proved 
fatal  up  to  end  of 

Census  Period. 

Persons 
re- 
vaccinated. 

Persons 
who  had 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All 
Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All 

Classes. 

-a 

u 
c3 
C 
'b 
c 

■a 

0 

H 

All 

Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All 
Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

41 

41 

1 

1 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

102 

101 

1 

9 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

All  ages 

143 

142 

1 

10 

9 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

,  ■ ,  ,         /vaccinated  35,  37,  16,  14,  9,  50,  47,  20,  13. 
Ages  of  persons  m  invaded  houses  {nnvaooinated  17.* 


*  See  Table  XLI.,  No.  22,  p.  86,  report. 


28.931.  (Dr.  Collins).  In  what  way  is  your  evidence 
with  regard  to  No.  8  superior  to  Mr.  Parton's  ? — Mr. 
Parton's  is  hearsay  evidence  from  a  nurse. 

28.932.  Does  he  not  apparently  state  that  the  sister 
said  she  believed  he  was  vaccinated? — I  understand 
that  that  was  what  he  meant.  I  took  it  as  hearsay  from 
the  nurse.    My  evidence  was  from  the  sister. 

28.933.  (Judge  Meadows  White)  Who  seems  to  have 
given  a  different  account  ? — Yes. 

28.934.  (Dr.  Collins.)  So  far  as  I  gather  from  the  same 
informant,  the  accounts  given  are  different  ? — I  take 
it  so.  I  should  read  it  that  the  nurse  said  that  the  sister 
said  she  was  of  the  same  belief. 

28.935.  Then  the  superiority  of  the  evidence  is  not 
very  clear  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  conflicting. 

28.936.  (Chain-man)  It  only  says  here  that  the  sister 
believed  he  was  vaccinated? — And  the  same  sister  told 
me  positively  that  he  was  not  vaccinated.  I  remember 
the  case  very  well.  I  remember  it  was  one  of  the  few 
cases  where  I  took  the  sisters'  evidence. 

28.937.  (Dr.  Collins)  Have  you  got  the  note  there  ? — 
Yes.'  The  note  here  is :  Not  vaccinated,  the  reason  for 
non- vaccination  being  neglect ;  previous  health  of  de- 
ceased, healthy  ;  name  of  person  verifying  above  facty, 
Ada  Smart,  sister.  The  name  is  the  same,  it  is  the 
same  sister;  and  there  is  another  note  in  pencil  on 
the  back:  "Ada  Smart,  sister,  18  years  of  age,  unvac- 
f  1  cinated,  had  small-pox  ;  ill  a  month  ;  recovered  pitted." 
Mr.  Parton  next  deals  at  Question  20,662,  with_cases_  in 
Table  LIX.,  pages  114  and  115  of  the  report,  in  which 
a  list  of  fatal  cases  occurring  in  West  Sheffield  classi- 
fied as  unvaccinated  is  given  There  are  42  cases  in 
this  table,  and  Mr.  Parton  refers  to  12  of  them,  namely, 
Nos.  2,  4,  6,  18,  24,  25,  29,  30,  31,  33,  36,  and  37.  In 
nine  of  these  cases— No.  4,  Lilly  Holmes  (20,667- 
20  682)  •  No.  6,  Julia  Parsons  (20,696-20,697) ;  No.  18, 
Annie  L  Crow  (20,683-20,695) ;  No.  24,  John  Rickaby 
(20  707)  •  No.  30,  Herbert  Rickaby  (20,707-20,721) ; 
No'  31  Fred.  Hardy  (20,721);  No.  33,  Charles  Hill 
(20  721);  No.  36,  Thomas  .Senior  (20,722);  No.  37, 


Sarah  Ann  Hardy  (20,722-20,733),  Mr.  Parton  practi- 
cally corroborates  the  accuracy  of  my  notes.  With 
regard  to  two  of  them,  Nos.  4  and  18,  he  raises  the 
question  of  hospital  treatment;  that  is  raised  at 
Question  20,667. 

28,938.  (Judge  Meadows  White)  He  agrees  as  to  vac- 
cination ? — There  is  no  evidence  at  all ;  no  evidence 
with  regard  to  vaccination  on  his  notes,  but  he  makes  a 
statement :  "  If  half  that  is  told  concerning  the  treatment 
"  the  unvaccinated  cases  received  during  removal  and 
"  in  hospital  be  true  no  amount  of  verbal  censure 
"  would  meet  what  justice  demands,"  and  then  he  goes 
on  and  enlarges  on  that  for  a  page  or  two. 

28,939-40.  He  goes  on  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bright 
— "  I  mean  to  say  that  in  Sheffield  the  feeling  in  Shef- 
"  field  was  very  strong  to  that  effect  that  a  particular 
"  mark  was  put  up  over  a  bed  announcing  that  they 
"  were  non-vaccinated.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that 
"  they  purposely  let  them  die  on  that  account  ?  (A.) 
"  Certainly  I  would  not  say  that. — (Professor  Michael 
"  Foster.)  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?  (A.)  The  feeling 
"  in  Sheffield  was  that  if  they  had  not  been  vaccinated 
"  they  were  not  attended  to  as  they  ought  to  have 
"  been. — (Q.)  That  there  was  a  difference  in  the  treat- 
"  ment  ?  (A.)  Yes,  that  there  was  a  difference  in  their 
"  treatment. — (Mr.  Meadows  White)  Do  you  believe 
"  the  rumour  ?  (A.)  I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
"  opinion  upon  it. — (Q)  Should  you  feel  satisfied,  as 
"  being  the  agent  of  these  people  here,  to  come  and  tell 
"  the  Commission  that :  it  is  a  most  disgraceful  thing 
"  to  report  of  the  hospital  treatment  ?  (A.)  I  do  not 
"  say  anything  about  it  myself.  I  merely  made  a  note 
"  of  it  here  Tor  my  own  information. — [Mr.  Picton.) 
"  Were  you  told  that  the  people  in  the  hospital  put 
"  up  over  certain  beds  "unvaccinated"?  (A.)  Yes, 
"  and  cne  thing  in  particular  came  out.  This  is  a 
"  thing  I  did  not  want  to  commit  myself  to  unless  I 
"  knew-  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  to  be  correct. 
"  I  think  it  is  too  serious  a  thing  for  me  to  commit 
"  myself  to  the  truth  of  it  unless  I  had  the  evidence  of 
"  facts  to  assure  me  that  it  was  true  ;  if  I  had  I 
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"  should  not  hesitate  to  state  that  it  was  true. — (Q.) 
"  Do  you  mean  that  they  paid  more  attention  to  the 
"  vaccinated  than  to  the  unvaccinated  cases  ?  (A.) 

"  Yes.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Not  that  they  paid  less  atten- 

"  tion  to  the  unvaccinated  cases  because  they  regarded 
"  them  as  hopeless  ?  (A.)  No.—  (Chairman.)  Have  you 
"  heard  of  any  doctor  who  thought  an  unvaccinated 
"  case  hopeless,  and  therefore  would  not  treat  it  and 
"  try  to  cure  it  P  (A.)  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case." 
What  is  your  observation  upon  that  ? — The  only  obser- 
vation I  have  to  make  is  that  the  matter  is  not  corro- 
borated, and  therefore  may  be  dismissed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  no  difference  in  the  treatment.  I 
know  that. 

28.941.  Did  they  put  upon  the  bed-card  whether  the 
patient  is  vaccinated  or  not  ? — Yes. 

28.942.  That  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  it? — That 
seems  to  be  the  origin  of  it  ;  and  also,  I  think,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  nurse  might  be  annoyed  at  having 
an  unvaccinated  case  to  treat,  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
puffer  the  worst  from  the  disease.  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  a  nurse  might  have  expressed  herself  as  annoyed 
when  she  had  an  unvaccinated  case  to  treat.  I  think 
probably  the  rumour  may  have  arisen  in  some  way  like 
that.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the  hospital  treat- 
ment is  the  same  for  one  case  as  for  another. 

28.943.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  what  way  is  it  entered  on 
the  bed-card  ? — There  is  simply  an  entry  for  vaccina- 
tion, and  it  is  simply  put  in  "  not,"  or  three  or  two,  or 
whatever  number  of  marks  are  found  by  the  medical 
officer. 


28.944.  Is  there  any  classification  as  regards  locality 
in  the  hospital  or  ward  ? — None. 

28.945.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Is  there  any  object  in  putting 
"vaccinated"  or  "unvaccinated"  on  the  bed-card? — 
I  think  it  is  done  in  all  hospitals.    I  think  it  is  usual. 

28.946.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  should  think  in  all 
small-pox  hospitals  it  was  ? — No  doubt.   It  is  a  record. 

28.947.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  it  in  view  of  the  patients? 
— It  was  at  the  back  of  the  bed  where  they  usually  hang 
the  bed  board.  With  respect  to  other  five,  Mr.  Parton 
reports  additional  facts  as  to  sanitation,  namely  :  No.  2, 
1  Court,  Rockingham  Street ;  No.  29, 1  Court,  School 
Croft;  No.  30,  Newcastle  Street;  No.  31,  1  Court, 
Bailey  Street;  No.  33,  12  Court,  Bailey  Lane.  Taking 
these  in  the  order  named  it  will  be  observed  that,  as 
regards  1  Court,  Rockingham  Street,  Mr.  Parton  states 
at  Question  20,665  :  "  They  were  extremely  poor  people 
"  and  living  in  a  miserable  hole."  From  the  census 
return  I  find  that  there  are  six  houses  in  this  Court 
having  a  population  of  35  persons  (31  vaccinated  and 
four  unvaccinated).  Of  the  six  houses  four  were 
invaded  by  small-pox.  These  had  a  population  of  24 
(20  vaccinated  and  four  unvaccinated),  and  of  these  six 
were  attacked  by  small-pox  (four  vaccinated  and  two 
unvaccinated),  and  of  those  one  unvaccinated  person, 
aged  18  years,  died  ;  the  four  vaccinated  persons,  aged 
16,  10,  2,  and  10  months,  and  one  unvaccinated  person, 
age  19,  recovered.  The  facts  as  regards  the  children 
of  two  years  and  10  months  will  be  found  in  Table 
LVL,  JNos.  25  and  26  in  my  report.  The  facts  as 
regards  the  inhabitants  of  those  houses  are  set  out  in 
the  table  below  : — 


Mr. 
F.  W.  Barry, 
M.D. 

28  June  1893. 


Analysis  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Court  1,  Rockingham  Street,  West  Sheffield  District  (including  two 

front  houses). 

Houses,  6  ;  inhabited,  6.    [Houses  invaded,  4.] 


Age  Periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
Houses  invaded  by 
Small-pox. 

Cases  of 
Small-pox  in 
invaded  Houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 
which  proved 
fatal  up  to  end 
of  Census  Period. 

Persons 
re-vaccinated. 

Person  i 
who  had 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

P  o 

> 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

id 

il 

o 
c3 
t> 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1S87-S8. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

9 

9 

6 

6 

2  - 

2 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

26 

22 

4 

18 

14 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

All  ages 

35 

31 

4 

24 

20 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

("vaccinated,  43,  22,  22,  21,  16,  13,  9,  48,  40,  19, 15,  10,  1,  2S 
Ages  of  persons  in  invaded  houses  <,     30,  10,  5,  4,  2,*  10m. f 

[unvaccinated,  18, t  60,  63,  19. 


See  Table  LVL,  No.  25,  page       Report.  t  See  Table  LVL,  No.  26,  page  Report. 

t  See  Table  LIX.,  No.  2.  page  111  Report. 


28.948.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  One  moment  on  the 
i  matter  of  hospital  treatment.  You  will  observe  that  I 
j  asked  Mr.  Parton  :  "  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  Barry 
j  "  investigated  the  hospital  treatment  at  all,"  and  his 
I  answer  was  :  "  I  do  not  know  that."  Did  you  investi- 
i  gate  the  hospital  treatment  at  all  ? — I  did  not,  any  more 

than  going  over  the  hospital.  I  saw  the  hospital  and  I 
saw  the  whole  place. 

28.949.  You  only  alluded  to  one  case  in  which  the 
I  hospital  treatment  is  critised  ;  but  in  the  other  case  the 

criticism  is  much  more  elaborate,  that  is  the  case  of 
j  Number  18,  Table  LIX.     There  is  a  good  deal  more 
j  detail  there  about  the  nurse ;  what  Mr.  Parton  said  is 
I  this:  "One  of  the  nurses  of  the  hospital  visited  the 
I  "  family  and.  the  father  told  me  that  the  nurse  told 
"  him  that  there  was  a  mark,  a  special  note  over  the 
"  beds  in  which  the  unvaccinated  lay.    (Q.)  Did  you 
|  "  inquire  the  name  of  the  nurse  ?    (A.)  I  cannot  say 
"  that  I  did. — (Mr.  Pkton.)  Could  you  ascertain  the 
|  "  name  of  the  nurse?  (A.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
"  could;  I  might,"  and  also  there  is  a  whole  story 
told  about  that  ? — Yes,  there  is  nothing  in  that. 

28.950.  You  never  went  into  the  matter  at  all  ? — No 
such  question  was  ever  raised  before  me  at  all. 


28.951.  And  you  were  so  much  among  the  people  that 
they  would  surely  have  said  something  to  you  about 
the  matter  if  there  had  been  any  strong  feeling  ? — No 
doubt. 

28.952.  Did  you  ever  hear  in  your  intercourse  with 
the  people  any  complaints  of  this  kind— that  the  un- 
vaccinated were  treated  at  the  hospitals  differently  from 
the  vaccinated  ? — I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  I  am  certain  if  there  had  been  any  general  feeling 
of  the  sort  they  would  have  told  me  of  it,  considering  the 
way  in  which  they  confided  to  me  in  all  sorts  of  things. 

28.953.  And  you  were  very  frequently  amongst  them  ? 
■ — Yes,  for  months. 

28.954.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  frequently  did  you  go 
round  the  wards  of  the  hospitals  ? — I  connot  say  at  all, 
not  more  than  I  could  help — I  should  have  regarded  it 
as  a  waste  of  my  time. 

28.955.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  am  rather  speaking 
of  rumour  than  of  your  having  a  practical  knowledge 
of  hospitals.  Did  you  find  that  rumour  prevailed  to 
this  effect  ? — No  rumour  came  to  my  ears  at  ali,  other- 
wise I  should  have  made  inquiry  into  it  as  a  matter  of 
administration. 

o  Q  4 
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28,956.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  do  not  think  you  answered 
my  question  as  to  how  frequently  you  went  round  the 
hospital  wards  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  did  not  go  very 
often,  as  little  frequently  as  I  could  possibly  do.  I  had 
other  work  to  do,  and  I  thought  they  were  properly 
looked  after.  As  regards  Number  29,  Mary  Howard, 
residing  at  1,  School  (Jroft,  Mr.  Parton  states  at  Ques- 
tion 20,706  :  "  social  and  sanitary  state  wretched  in 
"  the  extreme."  I  find  that  in  this  house,  which  had  six 
inmates,  two,  aged  36  and  32,  had  suffered  from  small- 
pox in  infancy,  and  that  the  remaining  four,  aged 
10,  6,  4,  and  2  were  all  unvaccinated  and  all  sulfered 
from  small-pox  in  1887-88,  and  of  these  the  youngest 
died,  three  recovered.  The  next  insanitary  locality 
referred  to  is  Newcastle  Street  with  respect  to  which 
Mr.  Parton  states  at  Questions  20,709,  20,710  and  20,711 
that  "  the  remainder  of  my  note  refers  to  the  sanitary 
"  condition.  'The  landlord  was  nine  weeks  without  call- 
"  ing  for  rent ' ;  he  feared  to  go  there,  the  place  was  full 
"  of  small-pox  and  the  sanitary  condition  was  simply 
"  fearful."  Then  it  goes  on,  "  (Mr.  Pieton.)  Will  you  read 
"  what  you  have  ?  (A.)  '  How  the  mother  lived  through 
"  '  such  an  ordeal  is  a  mystery.  That  every  member 
"  '  of  the  family  did  not  perish  in  the  midst  of  such 
"  '  surroundings,  and  under  such  a  weight  of  misery, 
"  '  and  in  conditions  so  favourable  to  disease,  is  almost 


"  '  a  miracle.  No  man  with  a  spark  of  symDathy  in 
'  his  nature  can  think  of  scenes  like  this  "without 
«  •  growing  sick  at  heart.  Shut  up  in  huts  about  9  feet 
'  square,  their  only  companions  hunger,  cold  foul  air 
"  '  small-pox.  What  wonder  they  die  ?  '  That  is  my 
"  note  about  that."  It  is  a  wretched  neighbourhood  un- 
doubted ly  although  I  should  scarcely  describe  it  in 
Mr.  Parton's  language. 

28,957.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  He  goes  on  "(Mr. 
"  Bright.)  What  were  those  huts  bricks  or  wood?  (A.) 
"  Brick  principally,  but  they  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
"  the  town,  a  crowded  district,  about  the  worst  part 
of  Sheffield;  miserable  hovels;  you  cannot  call 
"  them  houses  ;  they  are  unfit  for  men  and  women  to 
"  live  in  ?  "—From  the  census  enumeration  T  find  that 
of  52  inhabited  houses  in  Newcastle  Street  with  a  popu- 
lation of  214  persons  (206  vaccinated  and  eight  unvac- 
cinated),  11  houses,  with  a  population  of  63°(58  vacci- 
nated and  5  unvaccinated),  were  invaded  by  small-pox. 
Of  the  58  vaccinated  persons  12  aged  28,  14,  16,  16,  19*, 
19,  8,  19,  20,  22,  31  and  3  were  attacked,  and  two  aged 
19  and  31  died;  whilst  of  the  five  unvaccinated  three, 
aged  5,  6  and  18  were  attacked,  and  two,  aged  6  and  18, 
died.  The  facts  as  to  these  are  given  in,  full  the  table 
below  : — 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Newcastle  Street,  West  Sheffield  District. 
Houses,  52;  inhabited,  44;  uninhabited,  8.    [Invaded  houses,  11.] 


Age  periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
Houses  invaded  1  iy 
Small-pox. 

Cases  of 
Small-pox  in 
invaded  Houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 
which  proved 

fatal  up  to  end  of 
Census  Period. 

Persons 
re-vaccinated. 

Persons 
who  had 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 

vaccinaten. 

All  Classes. 

■a 

CJ 

"3 
a 
'b 
o 

> 

•a 

$ 

i  S3 

0  c 
P"3 
a 

si 

> 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated . 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox 
1887-i8. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

71 

65 

6 

17 

13 

i 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

143 

141 

2 

46 

45 

1 

11 

10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

41 

14 

All  ages 

211 

206 

8 

63 

58 

5 

lfi 

12 

4 

4 

2 

2 

46 

14 

Ages  of  persons  in 
invaded  houses. 


Vaccinated,  29,  28,  7,  9  mo  ,  49,  20,  18,  14,  37.  32,  16,  14,  12,  9,  7,  3,  9  mo.,  36,  37, 16,  12,  10, 
70,  45,  19*,  67,  36, 19,  42,  24,  63,  14,  29,  5,  17,  8f,  16,  10  wks,  19,  20,  42, 10  mo.,  20,  22,  69, 
5,  29,  31+,  10,  50,49,24,11,9,5,21,  21,3||,22. 

Unvaccinated,  5,  1,  18§,  6^[,  7. 


See  Table  LV1II.,  No. 11,  p.  113,  Report, 
See  Table  LVI,  No.  6,  p.  110,  Report. 


t  See  Table  LVI.,  No.  7,  p.  110,  Report. 
§  See  Table  LIX,  No.  24,  p.  115,  Report, 


t  See  Table  LVII1.,  No.  1,  p.  113,  Report. 
1  See  Table  LIX,  No.  30,  p.  115,  Report. 


At  Question  20,721  Mr.  Parton  refers  to  1,  Court, 
Bailey  Street: — "'House  in  a  wretched  state,  some 
"  'half-dozen  half-naked  children  huddled  together; 
"  '  no  furniture  ;  one  of  them  cutting  up  a  loaf,  none 
"  '  the  cleaner  for  handling  ;  mother  sent  fur  from  an 
"  '  adjoining  public-house,'  and  so  on  ;  it  is  just  as 
"  bad  as  the  ether  one,  a  nest  of  disease,  crime,  and 
"  misery."    This  court  at  the  time  of  the  census  con- 


tained  nine  inhabited  houses  with  a  population  of  32 
(vaccinated  30,  unvaccinated  2).  Of  these  two  houses 
were  invaded  which  had  a  population  of  nine  (eight 
vaccinated  and  one  unvaccinated),  and  of  those  two 
were  attacked  by  small-pox;  one  vaccinated,  aged  18, 
recovered,  and  one  unvaccinated,  aged  one  year.  died. 
The  details  of  that  case  are  given  on  the  table  below  : — 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Court  1,  Bailey  Street,  West  Sheffield  District. 
Houses,  10  ;  inhabited,  9  ;  uninhabited,  1.    [Invaded  houses,  2.] 


Age  Periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
Houses  invaded  by 
Small-pox. 

Cases  of 
Small-pux  in 
invaded  Houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 

which  proved 
fatal  up  to  end  of 
Census  Period. 

Persons 
re- vaccinated. 

-  Persons 
who  had 

suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

s=l 

C3 
p3 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

■a 

03 

All  Cl'tsses. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

Number. 

'si 

-  oi  r- 

< 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Sniall-pox, 
1887-88. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

7 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

25 

24 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

7 

10 

All  ages 
 »  

32 

30 

2 

9 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

10 

o  ■    ■      a  ax.         /vaccinated  31,  29,  11,  9,  6,  54,  18,  30. 

jes  of  persons  m  invaded  houses  j  unvaccinated'L* 


Table  LIX.,  No.  31,  p.  115,  Report. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


1,  Court,  Bailey  Lane,  is  referred  to  at  Question  20,721, 
in  similar  terms.  This  court  contains  16  inhabited 
nouses  with  a  population  of  71  (vaccinated  68,  unvac- 
cinated  three).  Four  houses  were  invaded  with  small- 
pox which  had  a  population  of  25  (vaccinated  24,  un- 
vaccinated  one).  Of  these  five  were  attacked  (four 
were  vaccinated,  and  one  unvaccinated) ;  the  four  vac- 


cinated, aged  9,  14,  21,  and  10,  all  recovered,  while  the  Mr. 

one  unvaccinated,  aged  sis,  died.    The  details  as  to  F.  W.  Larry, 

these,  and  as  to  the  vaccinated  child  of  nine  years  of  M.I). 

age,  will  be  found  in  Table  LVL,  No.  13,  page  110  of   

my  report.    They  will  also  be  found   in   the   table  28  JUIle  ISC 3. 

below  : —   


Abstbact  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Smith  Square,  1  Court,  Bailey  Lane,  West  Sheffield  District. 
Houses,  17  ;  inhabited,  16  ;  uninhabited  1.    [Invaded  houses,  4.] 


Age  Periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
House  invaded  by 
Small-pox. 

Cases  of 
Small-pox  in 
Invaded  Houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 
which  proved 
fatal  up  to  end 

of  Census  Period. 

Persons 
re-vaccinated. 

Persons 
who  had 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

•6 

^  CS 

u 

>■ 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

j  Vaccinated. 

il 

a 
> 

j  Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox 
1887-88. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

18 

17 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

53 

51 

2 

20 

20 

3 

3 

5 

5 

All  ages 

VI 

68 

3 

25 

24 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

G 

5 

[vaccinated,  53,  49,  24.  15,  13,  9*.  4,  56,  35,  16,  40,  16,  14,  24, 
Ages  of  persons  in  invaded  houses  <     21,  45,  21,  36,  33,  14,  12, 10,  4,  li. 

'  unvaccinated,  6.f 

*  See  Table  LVL,  No.  13,  page  110,  Report.  t  See  Table  LIX.,  No.  33,  page  115,  Report. 


In  one  case  only  does  Mr.  Parton  question  the 
accuracy  of  my  classification  as  to  vaccination.  Num- 
ber 25,  Annie  Ramsden  (20,698-20,705). 

28,958-9.  As  to  Number  36  at  Question  20, 722  he  gives 
an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  sanitary  mischief  upon 
liability  to  small-pox  :  "  '  A  strong  man  passing  a  cess 
"  '  pit  when  being  emptied  at  the  bottom  of  Corpora- 
"  '  tion  Street  at  the  time  when  small-pox  was  in  the 
"  '  vicinity  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  stench.'  This 
"  is  the  second  cafe.    'Taken  ill  a  day  or  two  later; 
"  '  removed  to  Winter  Street  Hospital ;  died  in  a  few 
"  '  days.'  "    Would  that  be  consistent  with  an  attack 
of  small-pox  coming  from  a  cesspit  two  days  after- 
wards ? — No,  it  could  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
but  it  is  a  very  common  way  of  attributing  disease  to 
anything  that  happens   immediately  beforehand.  I 
have  known  persons  with   a   broken   leg   say  that 
they    would     not    have    had    a    broken     leg  if 
they    had    not  been   vaccinated   before.      Then  at 
Question  20,698.    There  is  a  conflicting  statement  here 
given  by  the  mother  in  each  case.    Mr.  Parton  says : 
"  The    father,   my   informant,    says   that    she  was 
"  vaccinated  14  days  before  small-pox."    Then  it  goes 
on  :  "  Did  you  ask  the  mother  anything  about  it  ?  (A.) 
"  The  mother  was  present.    I  will  read  my  note  :  '  The 
"  '  father  had  objected  to  vaccination  ;  chief  objection 
"  '  being  that  vaccination  spreads  disease.    First  child 
"  '  suffered  so  severely  that  he  resolved  never  to  allow 
"  '  another  to  be  done.    Another  child,  however,  was 
"  '  vaccinated  more  recently,  Henry  R.,  at  two  months' 
"  '  old,  by  Dr.  William  Skinner,  Public  Vaccinator. 
"  '  Suffered  severely  for  13  months.    Took  it  to  the 
"  '  dispensary  to  be  treated.   The  doeiors  angrily  asked, 
"  '  on  seeing  the  child's  condition,  if  the  vaccinator  was 
"  '  drunk.'    The  main  point  is  the  matter  of  14  days. 
"  (Q.)  But  what  is  your  note  about  the  14  days  before  ? 
"  (A.)   'Vaccinated  14  days  before  small-pox.' — (Pro- 
"  fessor  Michael  Foster.)  Annie  was  ?    (A.)  Yes. — (Mr. 
"  Meadows  White.)  Your  are  sure  your  note  refers  to 
"  Annie,  and  not  to  the  other  child?  (A.)  Yes,  it  is 
"  Annie  I  am  speaking  of  here.    I  have  marked  it  as 
"  a  case  in  which  the  evidence  conflicts  with  Dr.  Barry's 
"  report.—  (Chairman.)  If  you  can  give  us  the  name  of 
"  the  person  who  vaccinated  her,  it  would  be  a  matter 
"  that  could  be  settled  P  (A.)  I  have  not  the  name  of  the 
"  vaccinator,  but  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  Dr.  Williams 
"  Skinner,  the  Public  Vaccinator.    Annie  was  seven 
"  years  old  when  she  was  vaccinated  ;  her  father  is  a 
"  respectable  man. —  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you 
o  79800. 


"  know  why  the  mother  should  have  said  that  she 
"  had  never  been  vaccinated  ?  (A.)  I  do  not;  in  fact,  at 
"  the  time  I  was  there,  I  did  not  know  that  the  mother 
"  had  said  so. — (Mr.  Meadows  White.)  The  reason 
"  given  in  Dr.  Parry's  report  is  that  the  parents  were 
"  opposed,  which,  according  to  you,  seems  to  have 
"  been  the  fact  ?  (A.)  Yes,  the  parents  were  opposed  on 
"  principle  to  vaccination,  though  they  had  their 
"  children  vaccinated  notwithstanding  ;  some  of  them, 
"  not  all  of  them."  I  cannot  add  to  that.  My  evidence 
simply  was  that  there  was  opposition. 

28.960.  The  mother  did  tell  yon  that?— The  mother 
did  tell  me  that  the  father  was  opposed,  and  that  the 
vaccination  had  not  been  done. 

23.961.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  the  card  in  that  case  ? 
— Yes,  this  is  the  card  :  Annie  Ramsden,  not  vaccina- 
ted ;  parents  objected  ;  length  of  illness  ]  0  days,  con- 
fluent small-pox ;  previous  health  of  deceased,  healthy. 
The  mother  gave  the  information. 

28.962.  Did  you  apply  to  Dr.  Skinner  about  it  ? — No, 
I  had  no  statement  that  it  had  been  vaccinated.  In 
two  cases,  No.  2,  Henry  Furness  (20,622-20,655),  Mr. 
Parton  gives  some  information  with  respect  to  previous 
health,  but  his  information  was  obtained   from  the 
grandmother,  mine  was  obtained  from  the  mother,  it 
is  better  evidence  ;  and  as  regards  No.  29,  Mary  Howard 
(20,706)  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Parton  to  have  been 
"  always  delicate.''    My  information  as  to  its  previous 
health  was  obtained  from  the  sister,  and  the  Vaccina- 
tion Officer,  Mr.  Parton  does  not  give  any  authority  for 
his  statement.    He  next  deals  with  Table  LXX1.,  at 
pages  136  and  137  of  my  report  which  contain  the  list 
of  fatal  cases  in  the  Ecclesall  District  classified  as 
"  unvaccinated."    This  table  contains  51  cases  and  of 
these  Mr.  Parton  refers  to  nine,  namely,  Nos.  3,  12,  14, 
15,  17,  21,  28,  33,  and  47.    In  not  one  of  these  nine 
cases,  No.  3,  James  Robinson  (20.725) ;  No.  12,  Fred. 
W.  Moss  (20,724)  ;  No.  14,  Samuel  Knott  (20,725)  ; 
No.   15,  Ellen  Hodgkinson  (20,726)  ;  Ko.   17,  Jane 
Blow  (20,727-20,732);  No.  21.  M.  Lanthern  (20,733); 
No.  28,  Arthur   Bradshaw   (20,733)  ;  No.   33.  Eliza- 
beth Crabbe  (20,733)  ;    No.    47,   Kate    B.  Vallance 
(20,733),   is   there   any  material   difference  between 
my  report  and  that  of  Mr.  Parton's.    Additional  notes 
are  made  as  regards  sanitation  in  the  case  of  Sheldon 
and  Hermitage  Streets. 

At  Question  20,724  Mr.  Parton  refers  to  the  sanita- 
tion in  Sheldon  Street:  "  This  court  is  more  open  than 
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any  I  have  seen.  Houses  back-to-back  construction ; 
open  channels  convey  slops,  &c.  to  the  sewer  drains ; 
cess-pits  a  few  feet  from  the  doors.  Sanitation  the 
whole  length  of  Sheldon  Street  is  bad ;  in  some  of 
tbe  courts  the  condition  is  shameful."  From  the 
census  return  for  Sheldon  Street,  T  find  that  there  were 
a  total  of  119  houses,  113  being  inhabited,  and  that 
these  had  a  population  of  446  persons,  of  whom  436 
were  vaccinated,  and  10  unvaccinated.  Ten  of  these 
houses  were  attacked  by  small-pox  having  a  population 


of  67  persons  (66  vaccinated  and  1  unvaccinated). 
Of  these  12  were  attacked  by  small-pox  (1 1  vaccinated 
and  one  unvaccinated).  The  11  vaccinated  attacked  by 
small-pox  were  aged  18,  20,  20,  34,  27,  25,  17,  31,  25, 
18,  and  26,  and  there  was  one  unvaccinated  person  in 
an  invaded  bouse  aged  16.  Now  the  unvaccinated 
person  died,  and  one,  aged  26,  of  those  reported  to  be 
vaccinated  eras  vaccinated  only  three  days  before  the 
attack,  and  consequently  was  an  unvaccinated  case 
also.    The  facts  are  stated  in  the  table  below  : — 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Sheldon  Street,  Ecclesall  District. 


Houses,  119  ;  inhabited,  113  ;  uninhabited,  6  ;  Not  at  home,  114.    [Houses  invaded,  10.] 


Age  Periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
Houses  invaded 
by  Small-pox. 

Cases  of 
Small-pox  in 
invaded  Houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 

which  proved 
fatal  up  to  the  end 
of  Census  Period. 

Persons 
re-vaccinated. 

Persons 
who  had 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

131 

129 

2 

23 

23 

6 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

315 

307 

8 

44 

43 

1 

12 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

52 

39 

_ 

All  ages  - 

446 

436 

10 

67 

66 

1 

12 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

58 

41 

f vaccinated,  55,  60,  21,  18,  45,  43,  23,  13.  10,  6,  3,  1,  48,  43,  26, 
|     23,  17,  14,  13, 10,  7,  4,  46,  44,  20,  20*  18,  14.  12,  8,  4,  1,  30,  34, 
Ages  of  persons  in  invaded  houses<     15,  8  months,  27,  25,  6,  5,  2,  77, 17,  31,  30,  10,  7,  6,  4,  28.  25,  4, 

|     1,  71,  46,  18,  15,  13,  9,  6,  4,  23,  5,  1,  26. f 
l^unvaccinated,  16. J 


*  See  Table  LXXII..  No.  30,  page  139  Report.  t  See  Table  LXXI.,  No.  12,  page  130  Reuoi  t. 

t  See  Table  LXXI.,  No.  15.  page  136  Report. 


The  next  is  Hermitage  Street  (20,733).  Mr.  Parton 
states:  "Hermitage  Street  is  long  and  narrow;  sani- 
"  tation  very  bad."  I  find  from  the  census  return  that 
tbere  were  in  that  street  131  bouses,  114  of  which 
were  inhabited ;  these  had  a  population  of  474  (vacci- 
nated 458,  unvaccinated  16) ;  there  were  four  houses 
invaded,  having  a  population  of  20  (17  vaccinated  and 


three  unvaccinated).  Of  these  persons  five  were 
attacked  by  small-pox  (three  vaccinated  and  two  un- 
vaccinated) ;  the  three  vaccinated,  aged  25,  23,  and  23, 
all  recovered ;  of  the  unvaccinated,  one,  aged  seven 
weeks,  recovered,  and  the  other  aged  nine  years  also 
died.   The  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  table  below  :  — 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Hermitage  Street,  Ecclesall  District. 
Houses  131  ;  inbabited  114,  uninhabited  14,  information  refused,  3.    [Houses  invaded  4.] 


Age  Periods. 

Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
Houses  invaded  by 
Small-pox. 

Cases  of  Small- 
pox in  invaded 
Houses. 

Cases  of  Small- 
pox which  proved 
fatal  up  to  end  of 

Census  Period. 

Persons 
re- vaccinated. 

Persons 
who  had 
suffered  from 
Small-pox 
prior  to 
1887-88. 

All  Classes,  j 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vaccinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

151 

146 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

323 

312 

11 

14 

13 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

50 

37 

All  ages 

474 

458 

16 

20 

17 

3 

5 

3 

2 

\ 

1 

51 

37 

Ages  of  arsons  in  invaded  houses  j  vaccinated  41  12,  10,  ■ 6,  58  25,  23,  22,  3,  2,  8  weeks,  46,  46,  11,  23,  21,  20. 


'  \  unvaccinated  9*,  19,  7  weeks. 

*S?e  Table         ,  No.       ,  p.  report. 


28,963.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  state  anywhere  in  those 
reports  at  what  date  the  small-pox  occurred ;  it  must 
have  occurred  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  vaccination 

censu-i  enumerator  ?— Th'is  is  all  up  to  the  end  of  the 


census.  I  do  not  deal  with  anything  after  the  census. 
All  these  deaths  that  I  am  actually  dealing  with  in 
these  census  returns,  occurred  up  to  the  census  period, 
and  are  all  included  in  the  census. 
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28.964.  Is  any  distinction  made  between_  those  re- 
cently vaccinated,  and  those  vaccinated  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  census  P — They  were  all  done 
before  the  vaccination  enumerator  visited  the  house. 
No  cases  vaccinated  afterwards  are  included  as  vac- 
cinated cases. 

28.965.  I  suppose  some  may  have  been  vaccinated 
between  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  and  the 
visit  of  the  vaccination  census  enumerator  P — That  is 
very  possible. 

28.966.  Have  you  not  told  us  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable rush  to  be  vaccinated  in  view  of  the  epidemic  ? 
— Certainly. 

28.967.  Does  it  not  follow  that  a  certain  number 
must  have  been  so  vaccinated  between  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  epidemic  and  the  visit  of  the  vaccination 
census  enumerator  ? — It  is  quite  certain  that  it  must 
have  been  so ;  but  as  to  the  actual  number  so  vacci- 
nated I  fear  I  cannot  give  the  figures. 

28.968.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  would  not  in- 
clude as  vaccinated  a  person  vaccinated  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  or  within  13  days  prior  to  in- 
cubation ? — No. 

28.969.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  want  to  know  whether  the 
tendency  would  not  have  been,  in  view  of  the  rush  to 
be  vaccinated  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
epidemic,  to  vaccinate  all  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
unvaccinated  P — Certainly. 


28.970.  And  that  would  have  an  influence  upon  the 
proportion  in  invaded  houses  between  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated  P — It  would  alter  the  proportion  of  un- 
vaccinated wbo  had  not  had  small-pox. 

28.971.  It  would  rather  reduce  the  unvaccinated  ? — 
Yes. 

28.972.  And  proportionately  increase  the  vaccinated  ? 
— Yes.    (See  Question  29,d3o., 

28.973.  And  the  same  applies  to  all  the  census  de- 
tails ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  that  I  stated  before. 

28.974.  These  facts  you  are  now  giving  us  are  not 
based  on  anything  fresh,  but  merely  upon  a  re- 
examination and  from  a  different  standpoint  of  the 
previous  census  figures  ? — Yes,  as  regards  certain 
courts  and  streets  in  Sheffield;  and,  of  course,  you  get 
in  the  cases  I  have  given  you  considerably  more  of  the 
unvaccinated  deaths  in  proportion  in  those  particular 
cases  of  fatal  small- pox  than  of  the  vaccinated, 

28.975.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  are  dealing  with 
Mr.  Parton's  specimens  of  insanitary  conditions  ? — Yes. 

28.976.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  are  bringing  for- 
ward facts  to  show  that  the  insanitary  conditions  being 
common  to  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated,  there 
yet  remains  a  difference  in  the  fatality  of  sinall-pox 
between  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  p — Yes. 

28.977.  The  sanitary  conditions  being  common  to 
all,  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  ? — -Yes. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 


Mr. 
F.  IV.  Barry, 
M.D. 

28  June  1803. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Day. 


Wednesday,  5th  July  1893. 


PRESENT  : 

Sir  JAMES  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymfle,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  Guyer  Huntkr,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy. 
Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 
Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Samuel  Whithread,  M.P. 
His  Honour  Judge  Meadows  White. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Sydney  Monckton  Copeman,  M.T).,  examined. 


28.978.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  made  various 
experiments  on  variolation  both  of  the  calf  and  of  the 
monkey  ? — Yes.  Professor  Foster  wished  me  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  an  account  of  some  of  these 
experiments  of  variolation  of  the  calf,  and  also  experi- 
ments in  vaccination  and  variolation  of  the  monkey, 
and  on  vaccination  as  a  protection  against  re-vaccina- 
tion and  against  small-pox. 

28.979.  Where  were  these  experiments  made? — At 
the  Brown  Institution  and  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital. 

28.980.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Were  they  made  lately  ? 
— They  were  made  within  the  last  three  years.  The 
calf  experiments  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  first  have 
been  made  since  the  beginning  of  July  1892. 

28.981.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  that  the  commence- 
ment of  these  experiments  ? — Not  of  some  of  them  ; 
the  bacteriological  experiments,  observations  upon 
which  I  shall  wish  to  make  also,  have  been  done  at 
intervals  during  the  last  three  years. 

28.982.  (Chairman)  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission 
the  nature  find  results  of  your  experiments  on  calves  ? 
—  (1.)  With  variolous  lymph  (contained  in  two  capillary 
tubes)  taken  on  July  30th,  1892,  from  a  vaccinated  girl 
aged  16,  at  the  fifth  to  sixth  day  of  the  eruption  of 
discrete  small-pox,  I,  on  August  11th,  inoculated  a 
cow-calf  A,  about  six  weeks  old,  by  32  linear  incisions 


and  two  superficial  scarified  patches  made  on  the  abdo- 
men. On  August  13th  (the  third  day),  this  calf 
presented  nothing  but  a  slight  scab  over  the  scarified 
patch.  On  August  15th  (the  fifth  day),  some  of  the 
incisions  were  somewhat  red  and  elevated,  more  par- 
ticularly at  several  definite  points  which  tended  to  be 
vesicular.  At  this  date,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  each 
thigh,  and  distant  in  each  instance  from  either  incisions 
or  scarifications,  was  a  crop  of  shotty  and  incipiently 
vesicular  pimples.  I  will  hand  round  drawings  snowing 
the  linear  incisions,  the  cross  scarifications,  and  the 
two  crops  of  pimples  at  this  date,  and  also  a  photo- 
graph which,  however,  is  not  very  satisfactorj-.  On 
August  17th  (the  eighth  day),  having  clamped  three 
of  the  incisions,  including  those  with  the  quasi- 
vesicular  appearance,  I  removed  the  lymph  with  the 
crusts  by  scraping,  and  used  the  material  for  the 
inoculation  on  this  date  of  calf  B  in  52  linear  incisions 
on  the  abdomen.  The  accessory  pimples  I  left  un- 
touched. From  first  to  last  calf  A  never  exhibited  any 
appreciable  rise  of  temperature,  or  indisposition  of  any 
sort.  On  the  ninth  day  the  linear  incisions,  the  cross 
scarifications,  and  the  accessory  vesicles  were  in  their 
decadence,  and  in  a  few  days  more  the  whole  process 
was  at  an  end.  More  than  a  month  later,  namely,  on 
September  22nd,  I  vaccinated  this  calf  A  in  23  linear 
incisions,  with  calf  lymph  obtained  from  the  Animal 

3  E  2 


Mr.  S.  M. 
Copeman, 
M.D. 

5  July  1893. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


Mr.  S.  M.     Vaccine  Establishment.     The  result  was  absolutely 

(Jopeman,  negative. 
M.I).  (2.)  Ou  August  17th,  with  the  scrapings  obtained 
  the  same  day  from  calf  A,  I  inoculated  a  cow-calf  B 

July  1893.     tvro  months  old,  in  56  linear  incisions  on  the  abdomen. 

  On  the  third  day  all  these  incisions  were  distinctly 

raised,  and  bordered  by  a  delicate  pink  flush.  On  the 
fourth  day  (Aagust  20th),  all  incisions  had  evidently 
taken,  the  areola  about  each  being  now  well  marked, 
and  about  |-inch  in  width.  At  this  date,  after  clamp- 
rag,  scrapings  were  taken  from  certain  of  the  incisions 
for  further  experiment.  No  vesicles  appeared  in  this 
calf.  A  month  later,  on  the  22nd  September,  it  (along 
with  calf  A),  was  vaccinated  in  17  linear  incisions 
with  calf  lymph  obtained  from  the  Animal  Vaccine 
Establishment.  The  result,  as  in  calf  A,  was  absolutely 
negative. 

(3.)  On  August  20th,  with  scrapings  taken  the  same 
day  from  call  B,  I  inoculated  a  small  cow-calf  0,  seven 
weeks  old,  in  27  linear  incisions  on  the  abdomen.  On 
the  fourth  day  (August  23rd),  every  incision  had 
"  taken/'  and  in  most  of  them  there  was  apparent 
commencing  vesiculation  as  is  shown  on  one  of  the 
drawings  I  shall  hand  in.  Two  days  later,  August 
25th  (sixth  day),  vesiculation  was  distinct  in  several 
of  the  incisions.  At  no  time  were  there,  any  acces- 
sory vesicles.  This  calf  also  was  vaccinated  Septem- 
ber 22nd  with  calf  lymph  from  the  Animal  Yaccine 
Establishment.  Again  the  result  was  altogether  nega- 
tive. At  this  stage  my  experiments  had  to  be 
interrupted  till  November.  Will  you  wish  me  to 
detail  all  the  calf  experiments  first  ? 

28.983.  (Chairman.)  How  many  are  there  altogether  ? 
— There  are  seven. 

28.984.  I  think  you  had  better  keep  to  the  experi- 
ments on  the  calf  ?— Yes,  and  finish  them  now  ? 

28.985.  If  you  please?— I  have  drawings,  which  I 
will  hand  round,  from  the  second  and  third  calf — that 
is  calves  B  and  O ;  I  have  marked  the  letters  of  the 

C£tl  V6S 

(4.)  With  variolous  lymph  taken  in  tubes  November 
26th,  from  an  unvaccinated  child  aged  three,  at  the 
fifth  day  of  the  eruption  of  confluent  small-pox,  I,  on 
November  29th,  inoculated  calf  D  in  37  linear  incisions 
and  one  superficial  cross  scarified  patch  on  the  abdo- 
men. No  result  followed,  so,  on  the  ninth  day,  I 
inoculated  it  once  again  with  variolous  lymph  taken  on 
the  same  day  from  a  different  patient  (aged  five,  and 
also  unvaccinated),  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  did 
Ceely  in  somewhat  similar  fashion,  vesiculation  of  the 
former  incisions.  But  this  re-inoculation  entirely 
failed.  This  animal  was  not  vaccinated  subsequently 
for  reasons  of  economy. 

(5.)  My  next  experiment  was  made  with  lymph  taken 
on  the  fifth  day  from  an  unvaccinated  man,  age  23, 
suffering  from  confluent  small-pox.  This  lymph  was 
inserted  on  December  12th  in  48  linear  insertions  on 
the  abdomen  of  a  young  cow  calf  E.  On  the  fourth 
day  (December  15th)  a  slight  blush  was  visible  along  the 
margins  of  all  the  incisions.  At  this  date,_  also,  a 
sensation  of  "  shotty  "  points  was  communicated  to 
the  finger  when  passed  over  the  skin,  at  a  distance  from 
the  incisions,  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  thigh. 
Here  this  experiment  terminated,  for  I  was  unfor- 
tunately attacked  the  same  evening  by  an  illness 
which  confined  me  to  hospital  for  several  weeks.  This 
calf  also  was  not  subsequently  vaccinated, 

,6.)  My  sixth  experiment  was  an  inoculation  on 
M  arch  17th,  1893,  with  variolous  lymph  of  a  young  cow 
calf  F,  about  five  weeks  old.  The  lymph  in  question 
was  obtained  from  two  sources  :  an  unvaccinated  infant, 
aged  If  years,  about  the  sixth  day  of  its  small-pox 
eruption,  and  an  unvaccinated  boy,  aged  8  years,  suffering 
from  semi-confiuent  variola  in  the  vesicular  stage. 
This  lymph  \v  as  applied  to  48  linear  insertions,  to  two 
punctures,  to  two  denuded  patches,  and  to  one  large 
superficial  scarification.  No  result,  followed  except  at 
the  site  of  the  scarification  and  certain  of  the  most 
posterior  of  the  incisions.  As  regards  the  former,  on 
the  fourth  day  (March  20th)  two  small  elevations  with 
vesicular  summits  appeared  within  its  area.  By  the 
next  day  (March  21st)  one  of  these  had  aborted,  but  the 
other  was  increased  in  size.  At  this  date  nothing  was 
noticeable  as=  regards  the  posterior  incisions  that  I 
have  referred  to.  These,  however,  by  March  24th  (the 
eighlih  day,  until  which  date  I  was  unable  to  again  view 
them),  had  apparently  taken  more  or  less  at  certain 
inteivals  in  thoir  course,  but  as  I  was  assured  by  the 
man  in  charge  the  "taking''  was  less  marked  then 
tha.n  on  the  previous  day.    The  vesicular  elevation  on 


the  scarified  area  was  now  the  centre  of  a  rosy  blush, 
and  it  was  covered  by  a  flat  scab  about  the  size  of  a 
threepenny  piece.  Another  calf  Gr  was  on  24th  March 
inoculated  with  scraping  from  the  posterior  incisions, 
but  without  result.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not 
a  drawing  of  this  animal  (F),  but  I  wili  hand  round  a 
photograph,  which  can  be  seen  fairly  well  by  reflected 
light. 

(7).  The  last  calf  experiment  I  have  to  record  relates 
to  calf  H.  This  was  inoculated  on  June  19th  in  64 
linear  incisions,  and  two  superficial  cross-scarified 
patches  on  the  abdomen  with  six  tubes  of  lymph 
obtained  from  different  vaccinated  small -pox  patients. 
On  the  5th  day  (June  23rd)  one  incision  on  the  left 
flank  was  decidedly  elevated,  and  was  bordered  by 
areola.  On  the  eighth  day  (June  26th)  all  the  incisions 
had  aborted,  except  three,  of  which  that  mentioned 
above  was  most  advanced  as  regards  elevation  and 
areola,  but  this  was  without  vesiculation.  This  calf 
also  has  not  been  vaccinated  since.  Those  are  all  my 
calf  experiments. 

28.986.  What  is  the  general  summary  of  them  as  to 
the  number  in  which  you  were  successful  ? — I  can  only 
look  upon  the  first  one  as  being  successful  in  the  way 
that  I  carried  it  on  through  the  series  of  calves.  None 
of  the  others  have  I  been  able  to  carry  on  in  that  way, 
partly  for  the  reason,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  1 
have  often  had  to  be  away  from  town  at  the  particular 
moment  when  I  should  have  wished  to  take  scrapings, 
if  possible. 

28.987.  In  those  that  were  successful  was  the  likeness 
of  the  variolous  affection  to  that  of  ordinary  vaccine 
well  marked  ? — The  drawings  show  the  extent  to  which 
that  was  so.  I  never  got  anything  so  marked  as  one 
sees  in  a  calf  vaccinated  directly  with  vaccinia. 

28.988.  Did  such  likeness  as  there  was  imply  simi- 
larity ? — I  took  it  so. 

28.989.  And  the  vaccination  with  variolous  matter, 
or  the  variolous  inoculation  produced  an  eruption  like 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  only  not  nearly  so  marked. 

28.990.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  which  calves  did  you  get 
vesicles? — In  calf  O  the  third  one,  and  in  calf  A  also 
in  those  discrete  points  that  the  drawings  show.  Then 
in  the  one  of  which  I  handed  round  a  photograph,  that 
is  calf  F,  there  were  merely  scattered  vesicular  points 
along  the  line  of  incision  as  I  think  the  photograph 
shows. 

28.991.  Was  it  in  two  calves  only  out  of  the  eight  that 
you  had  vesicles  ? — It  was  in  two  only  that  I  should  say 
there  were  at  all  distinct  vesicles.  You  soe  those  dis- 
crete points  in  the  first  calf  were  certainly  more  or  less 
vesicular. 

28.992.  Were  the  vesicles  umbilicated  ? — Not  notice- 
ably so. 

28.993.  (Judge  Meadows  While.)  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  general  variolation  ;  all  that  there  was  was  just 
on  the  line  of  incision? — Yes,  except  that  in  the  first 
calf  there  were  accessory  vesicles  ;  I  call  them  pimples 
because  they  evidently  did  not  contain  much  lymph. 

28.994.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Did  they  more  resemble  the 
small-pox  vesicle  or  the  vaccine  vesicle  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  they  resembled  either,  as  seen  in  the  human  being 
I  presume  you  mean. 

28.995.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  calf  D  I  think  you  said  there 
was  no  result  ? — None  whatever. 

28.996.  Although  you  inoculated  it  twice  ?— Yes. 

28.997.  Had  that  calf  been  previously  vaccinated  ? — ! 
Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  to  obtain  them  from  a 
dealer  in  calves,  and  of  course  I  could  not  be  absolutely 
certain. 

28.998.  In  calf  Gr  there  was  no  result,  as  I  under- 
stand ? — No,  calf  G-  was  inoculated  from  calf  F. 

28.999.  Had  that  calf  been  previously  variolated  or 
vaccinated  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

29.000.  In  calf  F  as  I  understand  the  result  was  par- 
tial ? — Yes  ;  but,  being  away  from  town  1  did  not  soe  it 
as  I  said  until  it  was  evidently  in  its  decadence. 

29.001.  And  the  result,  such  as  it  was,  was  only  at 
the  most  posterior  parts  of  the  incisions  ? — At  the  most 
posterior  of  the  incisions  as  the  photographs  will  show  ; 
that  is  to  say,  posterior  to  the  nipples. 

29.002.  But  not  in  the  places  of  scarification? — -There 
was  a  small  vesicle,  as  I  said,  within  the  scarified  patch, 
a  flattened  vesicle.  As  I  said,  no  result  followed  except 
at  the  site  of  the  scarification  and  certain  of  the  most 
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posterior  of  the  incisions.  As  regards  the  former,  on 
the  4th  day  (March  20th)  two  .small  elevations  with 
vesicular  summits  appeared  within  its  area.  By  the 
next  day  (March  21st)  one  of  these  had  aborted,  but  the 
other  was  increased  in  size. 

29.003.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  there  had  bsen  any 
previous  variolation  or  vaccination  of  that  calf  which  in 
any  way  caused  the  modified  result  ? — I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  anything  of  the  calves  before  they  are  sent 
to  me  except  that  they  are  very  young,  and  therefore 
the  presumption  is  that  they  have  not  been  so  treated. 

29.004.  {Chairman.)  They  would  not  be  subjected  to 
that  treatment  except  by  some  one  else  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment  ?— Certainly  not. 

29.005.  And  that  you  would  have  been  told  of  I  sup- 
pose ? — It  is  pretty  certain  that  they  were  all  obtained 
straight  from,  the  farmer,  so  that  such  a  state  of  things 

I  is  very  unlikely,  such  a  possibility  I  mean. 

29.006.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  subsequently  test  with 
vaccination  those  calves  which  gave  no  result  in  the 
inoculation  ? — I  only  tested  by  vaccination  the  first 
three  calves ;  and  the  reason  for  that  was  that  I  could 

j  not  afford  to  keep  them  sufficiently  long  afterwards.  I 
vaccinated  each  of  the  first  three  A,  B,  and  C,  and  abso- 
lutely without  result  in  each  case. 

29.007.  Was  the  variolation  of  the  two  calves  in  which 
you  had  no  effect,  as  absolutely  negative  in  result  as 
"was  the  vaccination  in  calves  A,  B,  and  0? — In  calf 
D,  the  result  was  absolutely  negative  on  both  occasions, 

j  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  see.    I  ought  to  state  that  it  has 
!  been  impossible  for  me  to  see  these  calves  from  day  to 
day. 

29.008.  And  in  calf  G  equally  ?— So  far  as  I  remem- 
•  ber— that  calf  T  only  saw  at  the  end  of  the  week — there 

was  absolutely  nothing  then  so  far  as  I  know. 

29.009.  What  was  the  greatest  length  of  time  after 
I  inoculation,  an  which  you  vaccinated  calves  A,  B,  and 

0  ?— I  mentioned  the  dates.  Calf  A  was  vaccinated 
!  on  September  22nd,  1892. 

29.010.  What  interval  would  that  be  from  the  inocu- 
llation?— It  was  inoculated  July  30th,  1892;  it  would 

be  two  months  very  nearly. 

29.011.  Was  the  vaccination  at  a  greater  interval  or 
lless,  in  calves  B  and  C  than  in  calf  A? — Calf  B  was 

vaccinated  on  the  same  day,  September  22nd.  All 
>  three  I  see  were  vaccinated  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
'  so  that  I  was  able  to  get  rid  of  them  about  a  week  from 

that  date. 
I  ■ ' 

j  29,012.  I  suppose  you  used  the  lymph  with  which 
■yon  vaccinated  the  calves  A.  B,  and  C,  on  a  control 
■  calf  ? — That  was  the  lymph  which  is  in  current  use  at 
lithe  Animal  Vaccine  Establishment,  and  by  inquiries 
afterwards,  I  ascertained  in  each  case  ihat  it  had  shown 
'  j  normal  potency  in  children  and  in  calves. 

29.013.  Did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vaccinate  a 
Bcontrol  calf  at  your  place  of  observation? — Certainly 

not,  because  I  could  not  afford  to  do  that ;  but  I  made 
•certain  that  some  lymph,  taken  at  the  same  time  as 
hny  specimens,  had  proved  perfectly  successful,  both 
in  children  and  in  calves. 

29.014.  Were  the  experiments  conducted  at  the  public 

1  expense  P — Which  experiments  ? 

29.015.  The  experiments  that  you  have  related?1 — 
mSo ;  they  have  been  carried  out  partly  at  my  own 
i  private  expense,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal 

Society,  and  partly  by  a  grant  which  I  received  some 
(time  ago  from  the  British  Medical  Association,  as  their 
i  research  scholar.  I  should  like  to  state,  as  you  have 
given  me  an  opportunity,  that  I  am  not  here  in  my 
official  capacity  in  any  sense,  but  simply  as  an  ex- 
perimental pathologist. 

29.016.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  as  regards  the 
influence  of  the  variolous  lymph  upon  the  calves 
according  as  it  was  taken  from  a  vaccinated  or  unvac- 
ciuated  individual  ?  —In  the  first  experiment  you  will 
remember  that  the  variolous  lymph  was  taken  from  a  vac- 
cinated girl,  and  I  note  that  that  possibly  might  be  the 
reason  for  its  taking  better ;  it  would  possibly  have 
been  somewhat  modified  by  the  previous  vaccina- 
tion. Then,  again,  the  vesiculation  in  calf  C  on  the 
sixth  day  is  not  frequent,  I  believe,  in  similar  experi- 
ments at  so  early  a  remove,  and  I  thought  it  was 
possible  that  the  previous  vaccination  of  the  patient 
had  to  do  with  this.  I  think  Haccius  comes  to  the 
same  conclusions  from  his  experiments. 


29.017.  {Mr.  Bright.)  You  did  not  try  any  experiments  ]Jr  <<  ir 
with  lymph  from  these  calves  on  human  beings  ? — No.       ,~  ' 

1  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  -j  r  jj 

29.018.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  made  any  experi- 
ments in  inoculating  natural  cow-pox  on  calves .?— f  5  July  lg<»3 

have  never  seen  a  case  of  natural  cow-pox  in  the  cow,   — - 

so  far  as  I  know. 

29.019.  Then  are  you  able  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  effects  of  variolation  of  the  calf  and  the 
effects  of  inoculation  from  the  cow? — Not  at  all.  I 
have  never  seen  any  such  experiment. 

29.020.  Have  you  endeavoured  with  any  other  virus 
than  that  of  small-pox  to  produce  results  of  the  kind 
in  calves  ? — Not  as  yet. 

29.021.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  with  your 
other  experiments  ? — Having  regard  to  the  accidents 
of  vaccination,  the  erysipelas,  the  sore  arms,  &c,  which 
complicate  the  process,  it  appeared  to  me  important  to 
determine  how  far,  in  obtaining  protection  by  vaccina- 
tion, it  is  essential  that  a  loc-d  result,  vesicle,  areola, 
encrusting  process,  &c,  should  be  produced.  Accord- 
ingly I  sought  for  an  animal  like  the  human  animal, 
alike  suceptiblo  to  variola  and  vaccinia.  In  this  sense 
the  monkey  appeared  a  promising  subject,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  experiments  on  this  animal. 
Having  found  the  monkey  susceptible  alike  to  inocu- 
lated variola  and  to  inoculated  vaccinia,  I  tested  in 
this  animal  the  ability  of  each  induced  local  disease  to 
protect  against  further  production  of  the  same  disease, 
and  of  the  one  induced  local  disease  to  protect  against 
production  of  the  other  local  disease.  Next,  having 
ascertained  that  in  this  sense  the  two  maladies  were  in 
the  monkey  mutually  protective,  1  sought  further  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  chemical  products  (apart  from 
the  hypothetical  organism  manufacturing  these)  of 
each  of  them,  could  afford  protection  against  inocula- 
tion of  the  living  material  of  the  same  disease.  And 
1  intended,  if  positive  results  were  obtained  in  this 
direction,  to  go  on  to  test  the  ability  of  the  chemical 
products  of  vaccinia  to  protect  the  monkey's  body 
against  the  living  material  of  variola,  aad  vice  versa. 
I  have  not,  however,  done  this,  nor  as  yet  have  I 
got  as  far  as  the  protection  to  be  obtained  from  the 
chemical  products  of  variola  against  variola  itself. 

As  regards  variolation  and  vaccination  of  the  monkey  : 
— this  animal  I  found  susceptible  to  inoculation  of 
variola,  and  susceptible  also  to  inoculation  of  vaccinia, 
but  not  susceptible  to  the  one  disease  after  having  re- 
ceived the  other.  In  variolating  and  vaccinating  the 
monkey  my  modus  operandi  has  been  as  follows  : — The 
upper  arm,  or  occasionally  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh, 
is  shaved  on  both  sides  of  the  body  ;  the  skin  is  then 
washed  with  a  solution  of  some  disinfectant,  such  as  cor- 
rosive subl'mate  or  carbolic  [acid,  and  afterwards  with 
alcohol.  Each  arm  (or  thigh)  is  then  scarified  in  three  or 
four  places,  and  the  lymph  well  rubbed  in.  In  the  case 
alike  of  variola  and  of  vaccinia  the  local  result  of  in- 
oculation attains  its  acme  (qua  vesiculation)  in  the 
monkey,  as  in  the  human  being,  about  the  eighth  day. 
The  first  signs  of  reaction  appear  usually  on  the  third 
day,  by  which  time,  if  variolous  lymph  has  been  used, 
there  is  a  distinct,  though  very  thin,  crust  over  the 
site  of  inoculation.  In  the  case  of  vaccinia  the  ap- 
pearance of  crust  at  this  date  is  not  so  marked.  By 
the  fifth  day  vesiculation  in  both  cases  has  generally 
commenced,  this  becoming  more  obvious  up  to  the 
eighth  day,  though  even  then,  as  is  well  shown,  I  think, 
in  some  drawings  which  I  will  hand  round,  it  is  much 
less  marked  in  variolous  cases  than  in  those  which 
have  been  vaccinated  ;  the  difference  being  recognised 
with  the  greatest  ease.  I  have  not  the  drawing,  un- 
fortunately, of  the  third  day  in  the  monkey,  but  I  will 
hand  round  a  photograph  of  that.  One  of  the  two  photo- 
graphs which  I  hand  round  is  a  photograph  of  vaccinia 
in  the  monkey  on  the  eighth  day,  and  the  other  on  the 
13th  day.  Later  the  vesicle  gives  place  in  each  instance 
to  a  pustule,  by  which  time  there  is  not  infrequently  con- 
siderable swelling  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  The  pustule 
gradually  dries  up  and  a  scab  is  formed,  which  is  more 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  vaccination  than  variolation, 
and  which  falls  off  some  time  during  the  third  week  if 
the  monkey  has  not  picked  it  off  before.  I  should  like 
to  hand  round  some  drawings  of  variola  to  compare  wit.i 
those  of  vaccinia  which  I  have  just  shown.  I  have 
photographs  of  every  stage,  too,  if  they  would  be  in- 
teresting to  the  Commission.  The  drawings  which  I 
now  hand  round  are  variola  on  the  fifth  day,  eighth  day. 
and  tenth  day  on  the  same  monkey.  The  chie''  differ- 
ence noted  between  the  effects  resulting  from  the  local 
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inoculation  of  these  two  diseases  is,  that  m  the  case  of 
variola  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  crust  irom  the  first; 
that  vesiculation  is  less  marked  than  in  vaccination  ; 
that  about  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day  a  general  erup- 
tion may  appear,  which  in  some  instances,  as  in  a 
monkey  which  was  seen  by  Professor  Foster,  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  final  scab 
at  the  site  of  inoculation  is  not  so  elevated  in  the 
variolated  as  in  the  vaccinated  animal.  In  both 
cases  there  is  usually  a  rise  of  body  temperature, 
which  is  more  marked  and  longer  sustained  in 
variola  than  in  vaccinia.  During  variolation  it 
was  noticed  in  several  instances  that  the  monkey 
suffered  from  diarrhoea,  that  its  eyes  were  suffused, 
and  that  it  was  not  so  active  as  usual.  A  peculiar 
odour  was  also  noticed,  quite  distinct  from  the  well- 
known  smell  of  monkey.  In  no  instance  had  the 
experiment  a  fatal  termination.  I  have  some  other  ex- 
periments on  the  monkey.    Shall  I  read  these  now  ? 

29.022.  If  you  please  ? — I  proceeded  to  try  some  ex- 
periments then  as  to  the  effect  of  vaccination  as  a 
protection  against  re-vaccination  and  against  small- 
pox. The  first  experiment  relates  to  vaccination  sub- 
sequent to  vaccination,  or  re- vaccination  one  may  call 
it.  The  following  experiment  will  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  system  I  pursued : — On  July  13th,  1892, 1 
vaccinated  a  male  rhassus  monkey  (A)  in  four  places  on 
the  left  arm  with  calf  lymph  on  points  taken  at  the 
Animal  Vaccine  Establishment  on  the  previous  day. 
On  July  20th  (the  eighth  day]  the  appearance  presented 
was  undistinguishable  from  that  of  a  successful  case 
of  human  vaccination.  This  is  seen,  I  think,  from  the 
drawing  which  I  have  handed  round. 

29.023.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  What  number  is  the 
monkey  ? — Monkey  A  ;  that  is  the  drawing  which  you 
are  looking  at.  On  July  23rd  (the  11th  day),  the 
vesicles  had  given  place  to  four  large  scabs  raised 
nearly  one  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the 
arm,  while  the  surrounding  inflammatory  zone  had 
nearly  disappeared.  The  axillary  glands  on  the  same 
side  were  considerably  enlarged.  The  arm  was  again 
drawn  on  this  day  (that  is  a  drawing  I  have  also  handed 
round)  by  Mr.  Lapidge.  By  August  9th  the  scabs  had  all 
come  off,  and  the  monkey  was  again  vaccinated,  but 
this  time  on  the  opposite  arm  in  two  places,  and  also 
on  the  inside  of  the  right  thigh  in  other  two  places, 
with  humanized  lymph  of  ascertained  activity.  The 
animal  was  carefully  examined  day  by  day  up  to 
August  17th,  but  no  sign  of  the  second  vaccination 
having  "taken,"  was  observed.  Without  troubling 
you  with  the  details  of  the  second  experiment  I  may 
say  that  monkey  B  was  vaccinated  on  the  13th  July 
with  calf  lymph,  and  vaccinated  on  the  9th  August  with 
human  lymph.  In  this  experiment  also  absolutely  no 
result  was  obtained  in  the  second  instance. 

As  to  vaccination  subsequent  to  variolation,  on  July 
the  19th  a  large  female  rhassus  monkey  (C)  was  inocu- 
lated by  scarification  in  eight  places  (four  on  each  arm) 
with  two  tubes  of  slightly  opaque  small-pox  lymph 
from  the  hospital  ships.  It  was  obtained  from  a 
patient  aged  19,  who  was  stated  to  have  been  vacci- 
nated in  infancy,  and  who  was  suffering  from  a  semi- 
confluent  attack  of  the  disease.  The  lymph  had  been 
sealed  up  in  tubes  previously  carefully  sterilised.  On 
July  23rd  (the  fifth  day)  the  right  arm  showed  papula- 
tion and  commencing  vesiculation.  The  glands  slightly 
enlarged.  The  left  arm  not  so  good;  the  lymph  with 
which  this  arm  had  been  variolated  [had  coagulated  in 
the  tube,  and  very  little  could  be  got  out.  On  July  28th 
a  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  Lapidge.  which  I  have 
handed  round.  On  August  18th,  a  month  after  inocu- 
lation, this  monkey  was  vaccinated  in  four  places  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  .right  thigh  with  Animal  Vaccine 
Establishment  lymph  calf  No.  2,809.  No  result  of  any 
kind  followed  the  vaccination.  I  next  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  variolation  subsequent  to  vaccination,  the  con- 
verse of  the  other.  In  this  case  monkey  D  wa  vac- 
cinated on  the  7th  April  with  calf  lymph,  and  then 
inoculated  on  the  9th  May  with  variolous  lymph. 
I  have,  of  course,  the  details  of  this  experiment  if  they 
are  wished  for. 

29,024.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  give  us  the  results 
there  ? — Certainly  ;  in  the  first  one  there  was  absolutely 
no  result  in  the  second  inoculation  of  vaccinia.  That 
you  may  take  as  true  for  all. 

As  regards  variolation  after  variolation,  monkey  E 
was  inoculated  on  the  8th  December  18f  2  with  vario- 
lous lymph,  and  again  inoculated  on  the  7th  March 
1893  (that  is  the  longest  interval  that  1  have)  with 
variolous  lymph.    Since  then  on  the  14th  March  it  was 


;  accinated  with  calf  lymph,  and  is  still  alive.  1  pro- 
pose  inoculating  that  monkey  again. 

29.025.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  say  that  that  monkey 

has  been  inoculated  twice  with  variolous  lymph  ?  It 

has  been  twice  inoculated  with  variolous  lymph  at  in- 
tervals  of  three  months. 

29.026.  Was  there  any  effect  the  second  time  ? — No. 

29.027.  And  then  you  vaccinated  it  after  that  ? — Yes, 
a  week  afterwards. 

29.028.  Was  there  any  effect  from  that  vaccination  ? 
— None  whatever.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  that  monkey 
more  particularly  later  on. 

As  to  chemicaliproducts  versus  living  virus  :— although 
protection  against  subsequent  vaccination  or  variolation 
is  undoubtedly  afforded  by  antecedent  local  vaccina- 
tion, or  variolation,  nevertheless  local  manifestation  of 
variola  or  vaccinia,  when  materials  from  these  maladies 
are  introduced  into  the  body,  is  not  apparently  essen- 
tial  in  conferring  some  sort  of  protection.    My  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  this  possibility  when,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  I  was  experimenting  with  lymph  which  had 
been  sterilised  by  repeated  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  centigrade.    Such  lymph  not  only  failed 
to  give  rise  to  bacterial  colonies  on  plate  cultivation 
but  also  it  failed  altogether  in  producing  local  effect  on 
calves  which  were  vaccinated  with  it.  Nevertheless, 
these  animals  could  not  subsequently  be  vaccinated  with 
lymph  of  undoubted  potency  though  attempts  were 
made  on  several  of  them  within  a  ibrcnight.     It  ap-  1 
peared  therefore  that  something  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
tection had  really  been  afforded  in  each  instance  by  the 
in -vaccination  of  sterilised  lymph,  notwithstanding  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  local  cutaneous  reaction  had  been 
perceptible.    To  test  this  point  further,  I  introduced 
into    the    sub-cutaneous   tissue    of  the  back  of  a  j 
monkey  F  two   capillary   tubes   of   vaccine    lymph  ! 
diluted  with  rather  more  than  an  equal  amount  of 
normal  saline  solution  in  order  to  obtain  fluid  easier  of 
manipulation.    As  a  result  I  found  that  though  nothing  i 
but  a  local  tumour  was  produced  at  the  site  of  inocu- 
lation, this  monkey  was  insusceptible  to  vaccination  ' 
subsequently  performed  in  the  usual   manner  with  i 
normal  lymph,  after  an  interval  of  about  a  fortnight. 
A  repetition  of  the  experiment  on  another  monkey  con-  I 
firmed  this  experience.    The  question  is,  would  these  j 
monkeys  several  months  later,  have  re-acted  to  vaccina- 
tion more  readily  than  monkeys  which  at  a  like  period 
antecedently  had  been  vaccinated  or  variolated  in  away 
to  produce  local  vesicles  ?    As  to  that  I  can  unfortu- 
nately say  nothing. 

29.029.  (Br.  Collins.)  Was  there  any  rise  of  tempera- 
ture during  the  first  inoculation  in  those  cases  ? — L 
have  not,  unforounately,  my  temperature  charts  here.  ,; 
If  you  think  that  they  would  be  of  interest  I  shall  be  j 
happy  to  put  any  of  them  into  the  apj)endix. 

29.030.  Can  you  tell  us  whether,  in  these  cases, 
where,  although  no  local  vesicle  was  produced,  yet  i 
some  immunity  was  acquired,  there  was  no  alteration 
of  temperature  ? — I  am  almost  certain  that  there  was 
some  alteration,  but  I   should  not  like  to  make   a  ! 
definite  statement  without  my  note-book. 

29.031.  (Mr.  Bright.)  In  that  case  where  there  was  a 
swelling  produced  from  the  two  tubes  of  lymph  inserted 
in  the  back  of  the  monkey,  was  there  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture ? — Yes.    There  was  in  both,  I  am  almost  certain. 

29.032.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  whether,  j 
in  the  cases  in  which  there  were  no  local  results,  and  j 
no  rise  of  temperature,  yet  there  was  immunity  ? — In  j 
which  there  was  apparently  absolutely  no  local  result,  I 
y  s,  immunity  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight ;  they  were  not  > 
tested  later. 

29.033.  And  no  rise  of  temperature  ? — That  I  cannot 
say,  because,  at  the  time  those  experiments  were  dons  I 
did  not  take  the  temperature. 

29.034.  Was  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  any  ill- 
ness was  produced  as  the  result  of  this  inoculation,  al- 
though there  was  no  local  result,  which,  in  your  opinion 
caused  some  subsequent  immunity  ? — I  saw  no  evidence 
of  illness,  but  when  I  tried  subsequent  vaccination  with 
lymph  that  gave  with  other  calves  perfectly  good 
results,  nothing  was  obtained  in  the  way  of  local  effect. 

29.035.  Did  you  observe  any  special  plan  as  tc  the 
locality  of  the  subsequent  inoculation? — It  was  never 
on  the  same  area,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

29.036.  At  what  distance  was  the  area  of  the  second 
inoculation  from  the  area  of  the  first? — In  one  of  these 
experiments  which  I  am  now  describing,  the  abdomen 
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was  divided  into  four  areas  ;  the  two  mentioned  were, 
therefore,  next  one  another,  involving  the  two  halves 
of  one  side  of  the  abdomen.  That  experiment  has 
already  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Hygiene  Congress,  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

29.037.  Was  the  immunity  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  local  result  from  the  first  inoculation,  as 
marked  as  great  and  as  complete  as  the  immunity  in 
these  experiments  which  you  mentioned  of  calves  A  to 
H,  in  which  there  was  no  result  upon  second  testing  ? 
—Yes ;  within  the  time  during  which  I  have  observed 
them  namely  a  fortnight. 

29.038.  There  was  no  difference  as  regards  the  degree 
of  immunity  P — Absolutely  none  at  that  interval.  The 
second  vaccination  had  no  result ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was 
only  able  to  observe  them  for  a  comparatively  short 
time  owing  to  the  expense  of  keeping  the  animals. 

29.039.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  found  many  calves 
\  which  were  not  susceptible  at  all  to  vaccination  or  to 

inoculation,  which  had  not  been  previously  vaccinated 
I  or  inoculated  ? — I  do  not  know  personally  of  any  in- 
!  stance  ;  I  have  not  met  with  one. 

29.040.  Have  you  always  succeeded  in  making  your 
!  vaccination  or  inoculation  take  ? — I  read  one  instance 

in  which  I  did  not  make  the  variolous  inoculation  take  ; 
l  but  in  the  few  instances  of  vaccination  of  calves  I  have 
j  never  failed. 

29.041.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  in  two  out  of  eight  of  your 
j  first  series,  namely,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  there  was 

no  result  in  the  primary  variolation  ? — Tha.t  is  the 
j  common  experience  I  believe.  I  understood  the 
'honourable  member  to  speak  more  particularly  of  vacci- 
nation. 

29.042.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  spoke  of  both  ?— I  beg  your 
i  pardon. 

29.043.  (Sir  Y/illiam  Savory.)  You  have  described 
the  appearances  following  variolation  and  the  appear- 
ances following  vaccination  in  the  monkey,  and  I 
gathered  from  your  account  that  the  difference  between 
them  might  be  described  only  at  the  most  as  a  ditfer- 
ience  of  degree,  and  not  as  a  difference  of  kind — that 
they  were  alike  except  in  extent.    Is  that  so  ? — To  a 

I  certain  extent  that  is  so  ;  but  I  think  the  drawings 
show  that  there  is  a  slight  differenee  at  the  inoculated 
spot,  and  also  there  is  the  fact  that  I  never  obtained  a 
secondary  eruption  in  the  vaccinated  monkey. 

I  29,044.  But  that  might  be  a  question  of  degree.  I 
i  do  not  want  to  discuss  it  with  you.  I  will  put  this 
■question:  Supposing  you  were  shown  a  case  and  you 
jdid  not  know  whether  it  had  been  variolated  or  vacci- 
nated, would  you  always  be  able  to  say  from  the  appear- 
ances produced  which  it  was  ? —  It  would  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  it  had  extended,  but  I  should  not 
I  like  to  say  I  should  be  able  to  say  which  was  which  in 
every  instance. 

29,045.  But  you  think  that  in  many  cases,  or  at  all 
i  events  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  say 
Iwhether  it  was  a  case  of  variolation  or  a  case  of  vaccin- 
ation ? — If  it  was  not  a  well-marked  case,  yes. 

!  29,046.  And  what  should  you  depend  upon  in  the 
jdiagnosis  of  a  well  marked-case  ? — I  think  that  the 
drawings  show  that  at  the  inoculated  spot  the  edge  of 
jthe  resulting  vesicle  is  not  as  smooth  in  the  variolated 
jas  in  the  vaccinated  monkey. 

;  29,047.  There  is  a  rougher  edge,  do  you  mean  ? — 
You  will  see  that  it  is  a  little  irregular;  whereas  the 
•contour  of  the  bordering  line  in  the  vaccinated  monkey 
is  not  so  to  such  an  extent,  it  is  smoother. 

!  29,048.  Does  not  the  condition  of  the  edge  vary  very 
much  after  vaccination  ?— I  think  it  does;  but  still  I 
have  noticed  a  difference  certainly  in  that  respect  in 
some  cases. 

|  29,049.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  depend 
upon  for  a  diagnosis,  apart  from  the  eruption?— I  have 

|not  noticed  in  the  vaccinated  monkey  either  the  marked 
suffusion  of  the  eyes  or  the  diarrhoea,  or  the  smell 
which  is  found  in  monkeys  with  small-pox. 

29.050.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  local  incrustation  was  largely 
:  more  marked  in  tb.6  inoculated  than  in  the  vaccinated 
monkey  ? — Yes  ;  usually  the  crusting  commences  earlier 
■n  small-pox  in  the  monkey,  but  it  does  not  attain  to 
such  an  extent  eventually  as  in  the  vaccinated  one;  it 
is  not  as  large  or  sn  extensive. 


29.051.  I  observe  in  your  account  no  mention  of  the  Mr.  S.  M. 
umbilication  of  the  vesicle  ? — No,  for  the  reason  that  Copeman, 
none  of  my  experiments  Avere  done  by  punctures,  I  M.D. 

scarified  always,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  you   

would  get  good  evidence  of  umbilication,  even  sup-  5  July  189S. 

posing  it  was  present,  but  I  did  not  note  it.   

29.052.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  the  umbilU 
cation  then  is  the  result  of  mechanical  punctures  ? — 
No,  not  at  all ;  but  you  would  be  more  likely  to  get  it 
in  a  small  circular  vesicle,  I  should  say. 

29.053.  How  many  monkeys  altogether  did  you  use  ? 
— I  variolated  six.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the 
total  number ;  I  have  not  made  a  note  of  tne  others. 
I  could  add  it  afterwards  if  that  would  meet  your  ques- 
tion. You  will  gather  more  or  less  from  what  I  have 
read  the  number  that  there  were. 

29.054.  Where  there  more  than  a  dozen  in  all  ? — Yes, 
during  the  whole  series.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
more  than  a  dozen  this  year,  because  [  only  was 
allowed  a  dozen  by  my  license ;  but  I  did  three  or  four 
last  year  as  well. 

29,055-6.  Would  15  or  16  be  about  the  number  ?— 
That  would  be  about  it. 

29.057.  In  how  many  monkeys  did  you  test  the 
variolation  after  vaccination  ? — Only  one  I  think,  that 
in  monkey  D. 

29.058.  Did  you  test  that  with  variola  at  a  greater 
period  than  one  month  after  vaccination  ? — From  April 
7th  to  May  9th,  a  month  as  nearly  as  possible. 

29.059.  Have  you  tested  at  a  greater  period  than  that 
the  variolation  against  vaccination  ? — Not  against  vac- 
cination; I  have  against  variolation.  As  with  the 
calves,  I  could  not  afford  to  keep  the  monkeys  for  any 
length  of  time. 

29.060.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  May  I  put  one  more 
question  in  relation  to  what  I  was  asking  you.  I 
gather  from  your  account  that  in  cases  of  variolation 
there  were  considerable  differences ;  sometimes  there 
was  an  eruption  and  sometimes  not ;  sometimes  there 
was  diarrhoea  and  sometimes  not;  sometimes  there 
was  this  peculiar  smell  and  sometimes  not;  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

29.061.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  differences 
between  different  cases  of  variolation  were  often  quite 
as  great  as  the  differences  between  cases  of  variolation 
and  cases  of  vaccination  ? — Very  nearly  I  think,  but 
I  should  not  like  to  give  a  positive  answer. 

29.062.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Had  you  in  any  case  of  vacci- 
nation of  monkeys  any  generalised  rash  ? — No. 

29.063.  In  how  many  cases  of  variolation  of  monkeys 
did  you  not  have  a  generalised  rash  ? — That  depends 
upon  the  degree.  I  got  it  covering  the  body  in  two 
out  of  my  six  cases.  In  every  one  of  them  I  got  some- 
thing corresponding  to  what  you  see  on  the  drawings, 
that  is  to  say,  secondary  or  accessory  papules  near 
the  original  'ones ;  so  that  I  may  say  I  got  secondary 
vesicles  to  some  extent  in  every  one  of  the  six. 

29.064.  Were  they  a  kind  of  secondary  vesicles  that 
you  did  not  get  in  any  of  the  vaccinated  cases  ? — I 
think  you  will  see  in  the  drawing  of  one  of  the  vacci- 
nated monkeys  that  there  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
secondary  or  accessory  vesicle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  vaccination ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that 
was  due  to  a  scratch.  I  never  got  it  in  any  of  the 
others. 

29.065.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  in  all  cases  of 
variolation  of  monkeys  you  had  some  supernumerary 
vesicles  which  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  a 
scratch  ? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  and  certain  of 
these  had  a  generalized  eruption  in  the  second  weak. 

29.066.  In  all  the  six  ? — Yes,  local  or  general :  in  one 
monkey  there  was  a  general  eruption  covering  the 
body,  in  fact  that  Professor  Foster  saw ;  I  did  not 
see  it  at  that  time,  but  I  have  his  description  of  it. 

29.067.  None  of  them  were  fatal,  I  believe? — No.  I 
had  no  fatal  results ;  but  that  monkey  was  killed  because 
Professor  Foster  thought  it  was  so  bad.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  would  have  died  if  it  had  been  left  alone 

27.068.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  gener- 
alised eruption  was  infective  ? — I  put  one  monkey 
which  had  not  had  a  bad  attack  with  another  for  a 
month  from  the  commencement  of  inoculation,  but  the 
second  did  not  show  signs  of  infection. 

27.069.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  generalised  eruption  on  the  monkey  as 
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Mr.  S.  M     the  result  of  variolation  is  infective  ? — I  would  not  like 
Copeman,'     to  say  it  is  non-infective. 

'  29,070.  [Chairman.)  You  only  tested  it  in  that  one 

— ~  case  ? — Yes. 
>  July  1893.  29,071.  (Br:  Collins.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that 'it  is  communicable  to  man? — I  am  not  person- 
ally aware  that  it  is,  but  in  this  one  case  which  Pro- 
fessor Foster  saw  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  possible 
that  it  had  in  that  way  been  communicated  to  man ; 
but ,  as  I  say,  I  have  no  evidence  of  its  being  communi- 
cated in  monkeys. 

29.072.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man 
was  'supposed  to  have  caught  it  from  that  monkey  ?— 
Yes,  it  was  thought  possible.  There  were  two  cases 
which  appeared  about  that  time,  and  it  was  thought 
just  possible  that  in  one  of  them  it  might  have  been 
caught  in  that  way,  although  certainly  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

29.073.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  there  any  record 
in  your  reading  of  monkeys  having  had  a  similar 
disease  to  small-pox  among  themselves  ?— Yes,  I  find  a 
reference  in  the  first  edition  of  CasselPs  Natural  His- 
tory, volume  1,  but  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  who  kindly 
gave'  me  information  with  regard  to  that,  states  :— 
"  The  paragraph  quoted  from  Cassell's  Popular  Natu- 
"  ral  History,  vol.  1,  Mammalia,  is  from  the  original 
"  edition  of  the  work  published  some  30  or  40  years  ago 
"  by  Mv.  Cassell.  When  the  work  came  to  be  revised 
"  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  then  editor  to  verify 
"  the  statements  made— this  one  amongst  others— but 
"  not  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  accuracy 
"  of  this  particular  story,  it  was  omitted  from  all  sub- 
' '  sequent  editions." 

29.074.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  In  distinguishing  the  re- 
sults' of  variolous  inoculation  of  monkeys  from  that  of 
vaccination,  is  the  presence  of  the  little  vesicle,  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  primary  one,  of  great  importance  ?— 
I  should  say  not,  because  they  might  conceivably 
have  been  caused  by  an  accidental  scratch. 

29.075.  But  supposing  they  were  not  caused  by  an 
accidental  scratch,  is  it  the  rule  in  variolation  that 
these  secondary  vesicles  appear,  and  that  they  are 
absent  in  vaccination  ?— I  did  not  get  them  in  vac- 
cination. 

29.076.  Did  you  never  get  them  in  vaccination  ?—  In 
the  drawing  which  I  show  there  is  one  which  I  call 
possibly  secondary  vesiculation. 

29.077.  Perhaps  you  have  imt  attempted  to  delineate 
the  presence  of  secondary  vesicles  in  variolation.  So 
far,  from  looking  at  youf  drawings,  I  should  suppose 
that  they  were  quite  as  conspicuous  in  vaccination?— 
Yes.  but  the  others  are  further  apart,  and,  therefore, 
less  likely  to  be  due  to  scratching. 

29.078.  As  a  rule,  the  presence  of  secondary  vesicles 
is  an  important  element  in  distinguishing  between 
the  two,  is  it  not  r— Yes,  I  think  it  is,  if  you  get  them. 

29.079.  They  are  almost  always  present  in  variola- 
tion,'are  they  not?— Yes,  to  a  degree. 

29.080.  And  almost  always  absent  in  vaccination — 
Yes.' 

29.081.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  series  of  models 
in  S,'  Louis'  Hospital  in  Paris  ?— No,  I  am  not. 

29,032.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  made  experiments 
by  way  of  inoculation  upon  monkeys  with  any  other 
lymph  besides  variolous  and  vaccine  lymph  r — Yes, 
with  human  lymph  from  one  particular  source. 

29.083.  With  any  other  lymph  than  vaccine  lymph, 
calf,' or  human,  and  variolous  lymph  ?—  No,  I  have  not. 
I  might  be  allowed  to  add,  perhaps,  that  in  the  two 
cases  in  which  I  got  the  greatest  amount  of  general 
eruption  in  monkeys  I  found  that  they  were  inoculated 
from  unvaccinated  children  aged  three  years  and 
eight  years,  who  both  suffered  from  extremely  seT6ro 
confluent  attacks  of  small-pox.  Whether  there  is  cau&o 
and  effect  there  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

29.084.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that 
variola  can  be  converted  into  vaccinia  by  inoculation  of 
variola  in  the  monkey?— No,  I  do  not. 

29X85.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  ? 
—I  must  ask  you  to  repeat  the  question. 

29,086.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that 
variola  can  bo  converted  into  vaccinia  by  inoculation  of 
variola  in  the  monkey  P— I  should  say  it  would  be 
incorrect  so  far  as  my  own  limited  experience  goes. 


29.087.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  results  of 
inoculation  of  small-pox  in  a  monkey  are  sufficiently 
different  from  the  inoculation  of  vaccinia  to  enable  you 
to  discriminate  between  the  two? — In  some  cases 
certainly,  and  practically,  I  think,  in  all  that  I  have 
myself  seen.  Of  course,  my  experiments  have  been  so 
few  in  number  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  you 
could  always  distinguish  between  them. 

29.088.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
inoculation  of  variola  in  the  monkey  gives  rise  to 
vaccinia,  surely  you  must  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  no 
case,  however  similar  the  results  of  the  vaccination  of  a 
monkey  may  be  to  variola,  are  the  two  things  the 
same? — I  give  my  own  impression  that  they  are 
distinct,  and  that  they  can  be  distinguished. 

29.089.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  say  exactly  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  variola  to  the  cow  or 
the  calf? — No  ;  so  far  as  my  own  experiments  go,  and 
my  reading,  I  should  say  that  there  is  much  evidence 
to  prove  that  variola  can  be  converted,  at  aDy  rate 
into  something  undistinguishable  from  vaccinia  in  the 
cow  or  calf. 

29.090.  Therefore  that  would  be  a  point  of  difference 
between  the  experiments  upon  the  calf  and  upon  the 
monkey  ?— Quite  so. 

29.091.  — The  monkey  in  that  respect  approaches 
nearer  to  man  ? — Yes,  just  so  ;  and  my  idea  was  that 
they  might  serve  as  controls,  therefore,  for  my  calf 
experiments,  seeing  that  I  could  not  promiscuously 
vaccinate  a  number  of  children  with  lymph  of  which  I 
knew  practically  nothing,  or  at  least  I  did  not  wish  to 
do  so  ;  and  finding  that  monkeys  took  variola  and 
vaccinia,  I  thought,  therefore,  they  would  be  good 
controls. 

29.092.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  yourself 
made  experiments  upon  the  transmission  of  variola  into 
vaccinia  in  the  cow  ? — That  was  the  object  of  my  first 
series  of  experiments  on  the  calf ;  that  I  got  in  one 
instance,  at  any  rate,  to  something  which  after  three 
transmissions  through  the  calf  more  nearly  resembled 
vaccinia  than  variola. 

29.093.  (Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  made  any  experiments 
on  any  other  animals  besides  the  monkey  and  the  call 
by  way  of  inoculation  of  variola  ? — Not,  I  think,  of 
variola.    I  have  of  vaccinia. 

29.094.  Are  you  aware  that  experiments  have  been 
made  by  way  of  variolation  of  horses  by  Ohauveau  and 
others  ? — J  knew  that  Chauveau  had  vaccinated  horses, 
but  I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  remember  his 
variolation  experiments.  He  gets  a  generalised 
eruption,  I  remember,  after  vaccination  of  the  colt, 
which  he  calls  horse-pox ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
variolation  experiments. 

29.095.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  inoculation  of 
variola  in  any  other  animal  besides  the  cow  or  the  calf 
can  give  rise  to  appearances  which  you  would  call 
vaccine  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  only  offer  the 
result  of  my  own  work. 

29.096.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  completed  what  you 
wish  to  say  concerning  the  antagonism  of  chemical 
products  in  the  virus  ? — For  the  purpose  of  throwing 
further  light  on  this  problem,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  trial  of  the  value  of  what  might  possibly  afford 
a  new  method  of  protection  against  small-pox,  I  de- 
vised the  following  experiment,  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  to  the  well-known  work  of  Tizzoni  and  Cantaiii 
on  tetanus.  In  a  monkey  (E),  before  mentioned,  which 
had  been  successfully  inoculated  with  variola  five 
months  previously,  and,  after  an  interval  of  three 
months  had  again  been  variolated  and  also  vaccinated 
without  result,  the  carotid  artery  was  dissected  out 
and  tied  with  antiseptic  precautions  after  astherisa- 
tion  of  the  animal.  A  glass  canula  was  then  inserted 
into  the  artery  below  the  ligature,  and  about  30  c.c.  of 
blood  received  into  two  test  tube.-,  each  of  which  con- 
,ained  a  few  drops  of  oxalate  solution.  The  blood 
which  was  thus  prevented  from  coagulating  was  then 
centrifugalised,  and  rather  more  than  half  the  total 
amount  of  transparent  slightly  yellow-tinted  plasma 
was  obtained,  the  red  corpuscles  remaining  in  a  defee 
mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubes.  Of  this  plasma,  about 
8  c.c.  was  then  carefully  inserted  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  a  second  monkey  (G)  through  a  minute  inci- 
sion in  the  linea  alba.  Two  clays  after  the  operation 
both  animals  appeared  perfectly  well.  After  an  interval 
of  14  days,  on  April  7th,  1893,  the  second  monkey  (G) 
was  vaccinated  on  the  left  arm,  and  also  on  the  inns'' 
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aspect  of  the  right  thigh  with  calf  lymph  on  points, 
obtained  from  the  Animal  Vaccine  Establishment. 

29.097.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  long  after  was  that? — 
At  an  interval  of  14  days.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  animal  again  until  the  eighth  day  owing  to 
compulsory  absence  from  town,  but  it  was  then  evident 
that  complete  protection,  at  any  rate,  had  certainly 
not  been  afforded  by  the  operation.  All  the  scarified 
places  had  "taken,"  although  in  each  instance  the 
result  produced  was  a  somewhat  abortive  one,  as  was 
noticeable  on  comparing  this  animal  with  another 
which  had  been  vaccinated  on  the  same  day  and  with 
the  same  lymph,  and  which,  therefore,  served  as  an 
excellent  "  control."  Some  effect  had  therefore  ap- 
parently been  produced  on  the  system  of  the  monkey 
by  the  procedure  adopted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
obviously  but  slight,  even  though  the  amount  of  plasma 
injected  was  considerable  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
animal.  It  would  appear  that  the  use  of  plasma  of 
an  immune  animal  is  not  likely  to  afford  any  result  of 
value  sufficient  to  render  it  desirable  that  trial  should 
be  made  of  it  on  the  human  subject.  I  am  disposed  to 
suspect  tnat  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  original  variolation  of  this  monkey  and  the  subse- 
quent taking  from  it  of  blood  plasma  had  much  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  this  plasma  to  protect  the  monkey 
into  whose  peritoneal  cavity  it  was  inserted  ;  and  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  interval  (five 
months  as  opposed  to  two  weeks  in  some  of  my  other 
experiments)  is  suggestive,  possibly,  that  mere  chemical 
products,  like  inefficient  or  spurious  vaccination,  afford 
only  a  transient  protection.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  that  point. 

29.098.  Is  that  the  only  experiment  which  you  have 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  chemical 
products  in  the  blood  exercise  protective  effect  apart 
from  local  results  ? — No. 

29.099.  I  mean  as  regards  variola  and  vaccinia  ? — 
No.  Perhaps  I  may  read  you  the  experiment  which  is 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography.  This 
paper  was  written  about  1891,  it  begins  at  page  319  ; 
I  am  speaking  there  of  what  I  shall  have  to  mention 
again,  namely,  the  sterilisation  of  vaccine  lymph  at  a 
certain  temperature  which  prevents  the  appearance  of 
any  vesicle  resulting  when  it  is  inv;iccinated  ;  and,  at 
at  the  bottom  of  page  323,  you  will  see  this: — "For 
"  exposure  to  the  higher  of  those  temperatures  (that  is 
"  42°  C.)  for  an  hour,  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
"  growth  in  plate  cultivations  made  subsequently" 

■j  (of  bacteria,  that  is  to  say,)  "while  at  the  lower  tem- 
"  perature  a  few  points  of  growth  are  occasionally  seen 
"  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  so.  At  the  same  time, 
"  however,  the  higher  temperature  appears  occa- 
"  sionally  to  exert  an  injurious  effect  on  the  lymph, 
"  as  far  as  regards  the  normal  vesiculation  which 
"  should  result  from  the  inoculation  of  vaccine  lymph. 
"  Further  experiments  are  therefore  needed  before  the 

I  "  most  suitable  temperature,  and  most  desirable  length 
"of  exposure  can  be  definitely  determined  ;"  and  then, 

|  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one  : — "  It  does  not,  however, 
"  by  any  means  follow  that,  because  no  vesicles  result 
"  from  tne  inoculation  of  lymph  treated  in  the  manner 
"  I  have  described,  that  no  elfect  is  produced  on  the 
"  animal  so  operated  on.    Indeed,  for  a  ti.ne,  at  any 

!  "  rate,  there  may  be  protection  from  the  effects  of  the 

j'j  "  subsequent  inoculation  of  fresh  untreated  lymph. 
"  This  was  notably  the  case  in  one  calf  which  was  first 
"  inoculated  apparently  unsuccessfully  with  lymph 
1  "  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  48°  C. 
j  "  for  an  hour,  and  a  week  later  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Cory 
"  directly  from  another  animal,  the  lymph  from  which 
"  latter  animal  was  at  the  same  time  used  with  perfect 
"  success  in  the  case  of  other  calves  and  a  number  of 
"  children.     On  this  particular  calf,  however,  the 

1  "  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Cory  was  altogether 
"  without  result,  thus  apparently  showing  that  the  use 

H  "  of  the  'treated'  lymph,  though  itself  producing  no 

jj  "  vesiculation,  had  rendered  the  animal  insusceptible 

:  "  to  the  subsequent  operation  with  fresh  lymph."  I 
|  take  it  that  that  is  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which 

j  is  due  to  the  chemical  products  of  the  lymph  rather 

t  than  to  any  living  organism. 

29.100.  My  question  had  reference  rather  to  the 
i  mutual  protectiveness  of  variola   and   vaccinia.  I 

a  rather  gathered  that  the  experinnnts  which  you  have 
if  just  referred  me  to  were  effected  with  the  same  lymph  ? 
(  — Yes.  I  said  in  answer  to  a  former  question  that  I  had 
J  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  to  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
I  I  propose  it  to  myself  in  the  future, 
o  79800. 


29.101.  May  I  take  it  that  apart  from  this  one  ex-  Mr.  S.  M. 
periment,  in  which  you  consider  the  results  have  been  Copemmn, 
doubtful,  you  have  not  made  any  experiments  as  re-  M.J). 
gards  mutual  inter-protectiveness  of  variola  and  vac-  — -— • 
cinia  by  virtue  of  chemical  products  injected? — Not  as  5  July  1893. 
yet.   

29.102.  Then  on  what  do  you  base  the  theory, 
because  I  understand  that  you  questioned  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  failure  of  the  protection  being  complete  in 
this  case,  as  if  that  implied  in  your  mind  the  view  that 
such  protection  ought  to  be  complete.  On  what  evi- 
dence does  that  rest  ? — On  the  experiments  of  Tizzoni 
and  Cantani  on  tetanus,  which  you  doubtless  know. 

29.103.  Were  those  experiments  of  the  mutual  pro- 
tectiveness  of  different  viruses  ? — No,  they  were  on 
tetanus,  or  rather  the  chemical  products  of  tetanus  as 
protecting  against  tetanus,  and  therefore  obviously  I 
thought  that  the  first  thing  was  to  try  the  chemical 
products  of  vaccinia  against  vaccinia,  and  then  of 
variola  against  vaccinia,  and  then  of  vaccinia  against 
variola.  The  two  latter  I  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  as  yet. 

29.104.  May  I  take  it  then  that  the  experiments  of 
others  and  your  own  suggest  that  the  protectiveness  of 
variola  against  vaccinia  may  be  obtained  from  the  in- 
jections of  the  chemical  products  apart  from  the  local 
protection  of  the  vesicle  P — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  as  yet.  The  single  experiment  I  have  recorded 
with  blood-plasma  does  not  support  such  thesis. 

29.105.  Do  you  think  that  the  evidence  points 
that  way? — It  points  to  the  protection  against  vac- 
cinia, afforded  by  chemical  products  of  vaccinia,  and 
therefore  I  propose  to  try  whether  the  chemical  pro- 
duct of  the  one  protects  against  the  other  disease  ;  but 
I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  yet  whether  it  does 
so. 

29.106.  I  think  on  page  324  of  the  paper  that  you 
referred  me  to  you  say:  "This  experiment  obviously 
"  points  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  all  the  desired, 
"  without  any  of  the  possibly  dangerous  effects  of 
"  vaccination,  by  the  use  of  such  sterilised  lymph 
"  either  used  in  the  ordinary  way  or  sub-cutaneously 
"  injected  atsr  dilution  with  normal  saline  solution. 
"  Such  a  method  of  procedure  would  of  course,  render 
"  arm-to-arm  vaccination  an  impossibility,  but  pro- 
"  vided  that  sufficient  lymph  could  be  otherwise 
"  obtained,  perhaps  this  would  not  be  altogether  an 
"  unmixed  evil  "  ? — Yes. 

29.107.  I  understood  by  that  that  you  indicated  that 
the  experiment  you  referred  to  pointed  to  the  possi- 
bility 'of  obtaining  similar  protection  by  injection  of 
chemical  products  to  that  obtained  by  the  local  vesi- 
cle ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  does,  because  I  believe  those 
two  diseases  to  have  a  relation  to  one  another,  and 
therefore,  if  I  prove  that  the  chemical  products  of 
vaccinia  protect  against  vaccinia,  I  take  it  that  they 
might  protect  against  variola,  although,  as  I  say,  I 
have  not  experimented  yet  upon  the  subject. 

29.108.  What  effect  do  you  think  that  such  a  view 
would  have  upon  the  marks  theory — the  theory  of  pro- 
tection in  proportion  to  the  local  effect  of  the  vesicle  ? 
— I  do  not  consider  myself  sufficiently  well  up  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
your  question. 

29.109.  [Chairman.)  Is  there  any  instance  in  which 
two  diseases  generally  deemed  distinct  are  mutually 
protective  ? — They  are  extremely  few,  but  there  are 
some  doubtful  experiments. 

29.110.  Of  what  diseases  ? — I  have  here  two  notes 
that  I  have  made.  In  the  first  instance  pigs  may 
apparently  be  protected  from  swine  erysipelas  by  in- 
oculation of  mouse-septicaamia.  The  appearances  of 
cultivations  of  these  two  diseases  in  different  nutri- 
ent media  show  considerable  dissimilarity,  but  per- 
haps not  more  than  is  seen  in  different  cultivations 
of  mouse-septicasmia  alone.  They  may  be  two  different 
diseases,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  can  be  shown  to 
protect  against  one  another.  Then  Roux  has  shown 
that  if  guinea  pigs  be  vaccinated  against  the  septic 
vibrio  by  means  of  filtered  or  heated  (115°  C.  and  so 
sterilised)  cultures  of  that  vibrio  ,  they  succumb  to 
subsequent  inoculation  of  the  organism  of  ch%rbon  symp- 
tom iti  [tie ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  if  protected 
by  inoculation  of  chp/roon,  against  charbon,  they  are 
able  to  resist  subsequent  inoculation  with  the  septic 
vibrio.  Those  are  the  only  instances  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  in  which  that  is  the  case,  although  I 
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Mr.  S..M.  believe  that  something  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
'  Copeman,  later. 

'M.D.  . 

  29,111.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Klein 

5  July  1893.  recently  brought  before  the  Pathological  Society  some 
 i   experiments,  in  which  he  held  that  temporary  im- 
munity, a,t  any  rate,  had  been  acquired  against  certain 
diseases  by  the  inoculation  of  the  products  of  other 
diseases  or  saprophytic  organisms? — I  know  that  he 
brought  forward  a  paper  at  the  Pathological  Society, 
but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  it 
.  sufficiently  carefully,  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

29,112.  {Chairman.)  Now  you  propose  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  bacteria  of  vaccine  lymph,  I  think  ? 
— Yes,  I  propose  to  put  in  an  account  of  some  obser- 
vations on  methods  of  storing  lymph,  including  some 
statements  as  to  the  bacteria,  which  are  present  in 
vaccine  lymph,  and  methods  of  inhibiting  the  multi- 
plication of  those  of  them  which  grow  at  the  expense 
of  the  vaccine  virus,  when  the  latter  is  stored  in  the 
fluid  state.   It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  although 
numerous  bacteria,  can  be  grown  in  various  nutrient 
media  from  samples  of  vaccine  lymph  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  way,  to  not  one  of  them  can  be  assigned  the 
role  of 'actual  vaccine  virus,  which  as  yet  remains 
unindentified.    All  the  organisms,  therefore,  obtained 
by  culture  from  vaccine  lymph  may  be  termed  "  ex- 
"  traneous,"  in  the  sense  that  their  presence  is  not  in 
.  any  way  essential  to  the  specificity  of  the  lymph.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  they,  or  some  of  them,  may  be 
capable,  when  inoculated,  along  with  vaccine  lymph, 
.into  the  human  subject,  of  modifying  the  vaccine 
.process,  and  even  of  inducing  some  of  the  complica- 
tions of  vaccination  which  tend  to  its  disrepute.  In 
jny  search  some  years  ago,  for  the  specific  contagium 
of  vaccinia  (these  experiments  I  may  say  extended  over 
three  years  or  more)  the  abundance  of  "extraneous" 
organisms,  which  I  obtained  in  all  the  different  culture 
media  which  I  had  inoculated  with  vaccine  lymph, 
were  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  and  difficulty ; 
for  I  perceived  that  very  possibly  these  extraneous 
organisms  were  superseding  in  my  cultures  the  more 
important  organism  which  I  was  in  search  of.  Ac- 
cordingly I  sought  for  means  of  so  treating  vaccine 
lymph,  as  to  inhibit  growth  in  it  of  extraneous  or- 
ganisms, without  injuring  the  potency  of  the  lymph 
for  vaccination  purposes.    My  experience  to  date  in 
this  direction  may  be  not  without  interest  for  the  Com- 
mission.   Here,  I  desire  before  reading  my  methods, 
to  say  that  since  this  work  was  done,  I  have  received 
considerable  corroboration  of  my  work,  especially  from 
some  French  observers,  Chambon  and  Menard,  and 
Professor  Straus.    Their  paper,  the  original  of  which 
1  have  here,  is  published  in  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux 
of   December   15th,    1892,   which  was  considerably 
subsequent  to  all  my  experiments.    To  this  end  (that  is 
the  getting  rid,  if  possible,  of  extraneous  organisms)  I 
first  made  trial  of  the  heating  method  of  Kitasato, 
which  served  him  so  well  in  the  isolation  of  the  tetanus 
and  bacillus.    I  suppose  I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
that  method  consisted  in  heating  his  cultivations  to  60 
C  for  a  definite  time,  by  which  all  the  organisms  other 
than  those  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  were  killed  out,  while 
that  remained  in  pure  culture.    Proceeding  in  this 
manner,  and  in  every  experiment  observing  the  pre- 
caution of  making  control  cultures,  I  presently  arrived 
at  a  temperature  exposure  to  which  is  apparently  in- 
compatible with  the  continued  existence  of  those  micro- 
organisms which  can  ordinarily  be  grown  when  vaccine 
lymph  is  inoculated  into  nutrient  jelly.    This  required 
temperature  ranged  between  38°  C  and  42°  0  ;  but 
whereas,  after  exposure  for  an  hour  at  the  lower  re- 
gister, a  few  points  of  growth  are  occasionally  seen  in 
plate  cultivation  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  so,  the 
higher  temperature  sometimes  appeared  to  exert  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  lymph,  as  far  as  regards  the 
normal  vesiculation  which  should  result  from  its  inocu- 
lation in  the   calf.    I   sought,   therefore,  for  some 
method    of  readier  application   and  requiring  less 
delicate  manipulation.   This  I  at  length  found  in  the 
admixture  with  the  lymph  of  a  definite  proportion  of 
glycerine  prior  to  storage!  in  capillary  tubes,  which 
latter  had   been    sterilised  by  heat.     Lymph  thus 
treated  with  glycerine  takes  as  well  as  lymph  undi- 
luted.   Moreover,  in  tubes  filled  with  such  diluted 
iymph  opacity  and  coagulation  does  not  occur.  In 
my  view,  admixture  with  glycerine  inhibits  the  mul- 
tiplication of,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval 
absolutely  kills  off,  those  aerobic  bacteria  which  I 
have  termed  "extraneous."    And  I  have  proved, this 
by  making  from  tubes  of  glycerinated  lymph  a  series 


of  plate  cultivations  at  gradually  increasing  intervals  of 
time,  and  comparing  them  with  control  cultivations  of 
the  same  lymph,  samples  of  which  had  been  kept  undi- 
luted. I  hand  round  two  photographs  which  show  the 
difference  in  one  instance  in  which  I  was  able  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  first  photograph,  which  is  clear  and 
sharp,  and  will  show  up  by  reflected  light,  shows  clearly 
innumerable  micro-organisms,  and  the  second  photo- 
graph, in  which  a  specimen  of  the  same  lymph  was 
taken  under  similar  conditions,  except  that  it  was 
glycerinated,  shows  that  there  are  apparently  none  at 
all.  Therefore,  apart  from  glycerination  killing  off  the 
extraneous  organisms,  which  takes  time,  glycerine 
evidently  inhibits  their  growth  in  the  earlier  stages, 
because  you  see  none  there  with  the  naked  eye,  although 
there  are  a  few  which  have  not  advanced  so  far  as  those 
in  the  other  plate.  I  am  now  testing  in  similar  fashion 
to  glycerine  the  anhydrous  lanoline  which  is  stated  by 
Surgeon-Major  King  to  have  been  successfully  used  by 
him  for  a  like  purpose  in  India ;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  anything  about  that  to-day,  except  that  I  ap- 
parently find  that  anhydrous  lanoline  is  itself  abso- 
lutely sterile. 

29.113.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  mixing  glycerine  with  vaccine  lymph  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  point. 

29.114.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has 
been  directed  to  an  outbreak  of  skin  disease  that  oc- 
curred in  North  Germany,  and  in  which  it  was  appars 
ently  suggested  by  some  authorities  that  the  injuriou- 
results  might  be  connected  with  the  admixture  of 
glycerine  P — I  have  heard  of  that,  but  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  in  Norway. 

29.115.  It  was  in  the  Isle  of  Eiigen,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  Pomerania  ? — Yes,  I  heard  of  that. 

29.116.  I  observe  that  Sir  George  Buchannan  in 
alluding  to  that  outbreak  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society  of  1885-6  says  : — "I  do  not  know 
"  of  any  experience  in  England  of  inoculation  writh 
"  thymol  or  thymol  and  glycerine;  but  I  have  heard 
"  of  dilutions  of  lymph  with  glycerine,  always  from 
"  people  complaining  of  the  lymph."  Do  you  think 
that  the  admixture  of  glycerine  would  interfere  with 
the  activity  of  the  lymph.  I  rather  gathered  from  your 
observations  that  you  thought  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 
— Certainly  I  do  not  think  it  interferes  with  its  activity. 
It  depends,  of  course,  upon  its  proportion  naturally,  and 
so  on. 

29.117.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  this  dilu- 
tion might  be  advantageously  carried  ? — I  use  myself 
two  parts  of  glycerine  to  one  of  vaccine  lymph  now,  (I 
began,  as  you  will  see  from  my  paper,  at  the  Hygiene 
Congress,  with  much  more  diluted  lymph,  following  on 
the  teaching  of  Miiller,  who  found  that  lymph  might  be 
diluted  one  part  of  lymph  with  two  parts  of  glycerine 
and  two  parts  of  distilled  water  without,  as  he  said, 
weakening  its  effect). 

29.118.  Do  some  organisms  grow  in  glycerine  while 
others  are  killed  by  its  influence? — As  you  see  from 
this  photograph  none  of  the  organisms  which  can  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  vaccine  lymph  will  resist  a  stay 
of  from  50  to  60  days  in  glycerine,  although  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  are  not  some  pathogenic 
organisms  which  may  be  able  to  persist. 

29.119.  I  notice  that  you  quote  in  your  paper  in  the 
"  British  Medical  Journal "  of  the  17th  of  June  1893  a 
paper  by  Achille  Sclavo,  Director  of  the  Health  Bac- 
teriological Laboratory  at  Rome,  in  which  apparently 
he  states  that  many  bacteria  live  well  in  glycerine  and 
may  be  found  unaltered  in  glycerine  for  a  long  time  P — 
Yes ;  his  paper  is  a  very  short  and  very  incomplete  one, 
as  I  say,  and  I  merely  quoted  it  as  supporting  my  view 
that  what  I  term  the  extraneous  bacteria  of  vaccine 
lymph  are  apparently  gradually  killed  out  when  the 
lymph  is  preserved  with  glycerine. 

29.120.  What  organisms  have  you  yourself  found  in 
vaccine  lymph  ? — I  have  found  a  considerable  number. 
What  I  have  said  in  my  former  paper  perhaps  I  may 
read:  "As  it  was  evident  that  more  than  one  or- 
"  ganism  could  usually  be  obtained  by  the  inoculation 
"  of  lymph  into  nutrient  media,  plate  cultivations 
"  were  made  with  the  object  of  separating  out  the 
"  different  varieties  present,  both  gelatine  and  gly- 
"  cerine  agar  being  used  for  this  purpose  "  (gelatine 
agar  and  glycerine  agar  it  ought  to  be).  "  In  this 
"  manner  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  growths  of 
"  various  micro-organisms  of  which  those  which  al- 
"  most   invariably  occurred  included  micrococci  ap- 
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"  pavently  much  resembling,  if  not  identical  with  the 
"  following:— (1.)  M.  Pyogenes  aureus;  (2.)  M.  Cereus 
"  flavus  ;  (3.)  M.  Epidermis — (?  Staphylococcus  albus, 
"  Klein).  In  these  observations  I  find  my  experiments, 
"  are  in  agreement  with  those  of  Pfeiffer,  while  doubt- 
"  less  these  varioas  micrococci  correspond  respectively 
"  with  Buist's  so  called  orange,  yellow,  and  white 
li  vaccine.  In  addition,  I  occasionally  found  another 
"  organism  which  from  its  morphological  and  micro- 
"  scopical  characteristics,  I  believe  to  be  Streptococcus 
"  pyogenes."  Those  were  the  organisms  one  or  more 
of  which  I  practically  invariably  found.  There  were 
many  others  of  which  I  took  no  note  from  the  fact  that 
they  only  occurred  now  and  again.  I  may  say  that  I 
made  hundreds  of  cultivations. 

29.121.  Are  these  in  your  opinion  saprophytic  or  patho- 
genic organisms  ? — Saprophytic. 

29.122.  Not  pathogenic  ?— I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  under  certain  circumstances  there  may  not  be 
present  in  lymph,  organisms  of  a  possibly  pathogenic 
character,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  that. 

29.123.  Do  you  not  state  in  continuing  :  "  Such  in- 
"  ovulations  for  the  most  part  produced  little  or  no  effect, 
"  although  inoculation  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes  alone 
"  occasionally  caused  the  appearance  of  small  circum- 
"  scribed  inflammatory  patch  around  the  point  at  which 
"  it  was  inserted.  In  one  instance  also  a  rabbit  died, 
"  apparently  of  septicemia,  after  inoculation  of  a  mixed 
"  growth  of  the  various  organisms  previously  mentioned, 
"  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  broth  in  which  they 
"  had  been  grown  p  " — I  take  it  the  Streptococcus  pyo- 
genes is  usually  believed  to  be  able  to  cause  some  inflam- 
mation when  inoculated  into  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  but 
whether  the  other  rabbit  died  really  from  the  effect  of 
the  growth  put  into  it  or  not,  or  whether  from  septi- 
caemia incurred  by  the  operation  I  should  not  like  to 
say;  I  imagine  that  the  operation  was  done  with  anti- 
septic precautions. 

29.124.  Are  you  aware  of  the  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas  being  found  in  vaccine  lymph  ? — I  have  heard 
of  its  occurrence  on  one  occasion. 

29.125.  (Chairman.)  You  have  never  found  it? — I 
have  never  found  it. 

29.126.  '(Dr.  Collins.)  What  other  organisms  besides 
the  three  you  have  mentioned  here,  which  may,  perhaps 
have  a  pathogenic  influence,  have  you  found  in  vaccine 
lymph  ? — None. 

29.127.  What  other  saprophytic  organisms  besides 
these  have  you  found  ? — I  cannot  possibly  give  you  the 
names.  I  found  numerous  such  organisms  ;  but  those 
I  have  mentioned  being  the  only  ones  that  were  com- 
mon to  various  specimens  of  lymph,  of  them  alone  I 
took  account. 

29.128.  Did  you  find  any  yeasts? — I  could  not  tell 
without  my  note-books  what  I  did  find  ;  I  should  prefer 
not  to  say. 

29.129.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Pfeiffer's  works  on 
the  subject? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  seen 
the  list  that  he  gives,  of  course. 

29.130.  Did  you  come  across  the  organisms  that  he 
mentions  in  that  list? — I  do  not  remember  suffi- 
ciently to  say.  If  you  desire  the  information  I  dare- 
say I  can  give  it  afterwards. 

29.131.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  you  would 
kindly  do  so  ? — I  will  not  promise  to  do  so,  but  1  will  if 
I  can.  At  any  rate  I  wish  to  make  my  point  clear,  that 
I  lay  absolutely  no  stress  on  the  presence  of  anything 
except  those  four  which  I  have  mentioned  there, 

29.132.  (Chairman.)  What  were  the  sources  of  the 
lymph  that  you  used  ? — It  was  calf  lymph  from  the 
Animal  Vaccine  Establishment.  I  always  used  that 
source  of  lymph  when  possible  in  my  experiments  so  as 
to  have  uniformity,  and  I  may  say  that  I  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  get  in  my  specimens  nearly  so  many  bacteria  as  has 
been  stated  to  be  the  case  by  other  observers,  partly,  I 
believe,  for  the  reason  that  I  always  took  extreme  care 
to  sterilise  the  skin  before  I  took  the  lymph.  I  washed 
it  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic  acid  and  after- 
wards with  alcohol  before  I  removed  the  lymph. 

29.133.  In  none  of  them  was  it  human  lymph? — 
I  have  done  a  few  experiments  with  human  lymph, 
but  I  do  not  remember  them  sufficiently  to  say  much 
about  them.  The  greater  amount  of  my  work  refers 
to  calf  lymph. 

29.134.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  num- 
ber found  in  human  lymph  would  be  far  greater  than 
those  found  in  calf  lymph? — No,  my  impression  is  that 
it  is  the  reverse,  because  the  calf  is  so  liable  to  get  its 


abdomen  fouled  by  lying  down  after  it  is  vaccinated. 
I  find  always  many  more  organisms  when  I  have  not 
carefully  sterilised  the  skin  than  when  I  have  done 
so. 

29.135.  (Dr.  Collins.)  One  more  question  with  regard 
to  the  admixture  of  glycerine.  This  came  up  before 
the  Commission  on  June  the  11th,  1890,  when  the 
Chairman  asked  ihe  witness,  Mr.  Tebb,  alluding  to  this 
Isle  of  Rugen  case : — "  If  there  is  a  practice  of  mixing 

"  the   vaccine   lymph  with   foreign  matters,  those  ' 
"  foreign  matters,  if  one  of  them  is  glycerine,  may 
"  well  be  subject  to  pollution?    (A.)  The  intention  is 
"  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  lymph ;  to  render  it  1 
"  more  inocuous. — (Q.)  But  you  may  have  the  best  of  ! 
"  intentions  in  that  direction,  and  you  may  carry  them  ■ 
"  out ;  but  unless  the  individual  who  gets  the  lymph  1 
"  from  the  Institution  uses  that  lymph  just  as  he  gets 
"  it,  mixing  nothing  with  it,  the  best  of  arrangements 
"  in  the  central  institution  will  not  prevent  things 
"  going  wrong?    (A.)   That   is   so."    Do  I  rightly 
understand  that  you  claim,  I  think,  as  an  original 
observation   of    your   own,  that    the   admixture  of 
glycerine,  so  far  as  it  exerts  any  influence  upon  lymph, 
exerts  an  advantageous   influence  ? — Yes,  I  do.  Of 
course,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  few  years  . 
ago  glycerine  was  well  known  to  be  frequently  con-  . 
taminated  with  impurities,  arsenic  for  instance  ;  but  I 
take  it  that  from  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  of  high 
standing  one  would  have  no  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  . 
absolutely  pure  glycerine. 

29.136.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  There  might  be  risks 
in  a  particular  case  of  glycerine  being  provided  which 
was  not  quite  pure  ? — There  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
present  day. 

29.137.  But  I  am  speaking  of  this  question  of  Rugen 
Island.  A  practitioner  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  like 
that  might  have  dealt  with  impure  glycerine,  might  he 
not  ? — In  that  particular  instance  I  should  say  that  it 
is  a  possibility.  That  was  suggested,  I  believe,  at  the 
time. 

29.138.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  observe  at  page  115  of  Sir 
George  Buchanan's  Memorandum  it  was  stated  to  be 
"  glycerinum purissimuml  " — Yes,  it  was  said  so.  Still, 
that  was  some  years  ago,  I  think  you  said. 

29.139.  1885-6?— Yes.  Since  then  I  think  it  has 
been  found  out  that  glycerine  was  very  liable  to 
contamination  ;  so  I  take  it  at  the  present  day  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  really  pure.  (See  Appendix  IX., 
pages  658-.9) 

29.140.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  What  is  glycerine? 
— I  should  prefer  not  to  go  into  the  chemistry  of  it,  if 
you  will  excuse  me. 

29.141.  (Dr.  Collins.)  It  has  a  very  well-known 
chemical  constitution,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very 
stable  substance ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pure. 

29.142.  To  what  research  do  you  allude  which  has 
indicated  that  up  to  1885  there  was  greater  impurity 
in  glycerine  than  there  has  been  since  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  reference.  I  was  reading 
of  it  some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  chemical  journals. 

29.143.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  add  that  also  ? — 
I  will,  if  I  can ;  I  cannot  undertake  to  do  so.  (See 
Appendix  IX.,  pages  658-9)  .1  should  be  glad  if  I  may  bo 
allowed  to  put  in  the  experience  of  these  Erench  ob- 
servers, seeing  that  they  corroborate  my  own  previous 
work  in  every  respect.  I  have  here  their  original 
papers,  but  I  have  also  a  short  extract  which  is  correct 
from  the  epitome  of  the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  for 
March  the  4th,  1893.  It  says  :  "  Chambon  and  Menard 
"  relate  their  experience  of  this  "  (glycerinated)  "  lymph 
"  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  glass  tubes  previously 
"  sterilised  and  closed  by  the  blow  pipe.  The  results 
"  they  obtained  with  lymph  originally  good  were 
"  highly  satisfactory,  and  even  lymph  which,  in  its 
'■  fresh  state,  gave  mediocre  results,  in  the  course  of 
"  15  days"  (that  is  after  glycerinisation) ,  "produced 
"  a  passable  eruption,  and  after  40,  50,  or  60  days,  a 
"  typical  one.  The  improvement  seemed  due  to  the 
"  gradual  extinction  of  parasitic  microbes  under  the 
"  action  of  the  glycerine  and  time.  Straus  made  jflate 
"  cultures  with  the  glycerinated  lymph,  which  showed 
"  that  when  fresh  it  gave  rise  to  numerous  colonies 
"  of  various  microbes,  especially  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
"  genes  aureus,  and  Staphylococcus  albus,  while  the 
"  glycerine  lymph  50  or  60  days  old  remained  abso- 
"  lately  sterile,  intermediate  specimens  presenting 
"  fewer  and  fewer  microbes  as  they  became  older/' 
I  say  in  another  paper  of  mine:  "This  evidence  so 
"  entirely  corroborative  of  my  own  work  is  all  the 
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Mr.  S.  M.     "  more  important,  as  it  appears  certain,  from  a  pe- 
Copeman,      "  rusal  of  the  original  paper,  that  the  authors  were 
M.D.        "  ignorant  of  the  precisely  similar  results  at  which  I 
—         "  had  previously  arrived,  and  which  were  published 
t  July  1893.    "  nearly  12  months  before  the  appearance  of  their 
—  ~      "  article." 

29.144.  {Chairman.)  Practically,  therefore,  I  suppose 
your  opinion  would  be  that  the  vaccine  lymph  dis- 
tributed through  England  should  be  mixed  with 
glycerine  ? — If  it  is  required  to  store  it  in  the  fluid 
state. 

29.145.  Would  you  prefer  the  fluid  state  to  its 
condition  on  points  ? — I  have  more  experience  of 
glycerinated  lymph,  and,  seeing  that  one  can  apparently 
be  quite  certain  of  cutting  out  all  these  extraneous 
organisms,  I  think  I  should  myself  prefer  it,  especially 
as  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  lymph  on  points 
indefinitely. 

29.146.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Does  that  apply  to 
calf  lymph  and  humanised  lymph  as  well  ? — Yes.  It 
prevents  also,  as  I  said,  the  opacity  which  occurs  in 
lymph,  and  which  seems  to  spoil  its  action  sometimes. 

29.147.  Is  the  opaoity  due  to  the  presence  of  microbes  ? 
— Yes,  it  is.  I  think  I  have  a  paragraph  to  that  effect : — 
"  Early  in  my  experiments  my  attention  was  called  to 
"  the  fact  that  lymph  stored  in  capillary  tubes  nearly 
"  always  becomes  cloudy  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
"  interval,  while  at  the  same  time  it  often  becomes 
"  uncertain  in  its  action  when  subsequently  used  for 
"  vaccination.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  in  the  first 
"  place  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  opacity  which 
*'  occurs  in  stored  lymph ;  and,  secondly,  to  find,  if 
"  possible,  some  means  of  preventing  such  an  occur- 
"  rence.  As  regards  the  first  point,  experiments  were 
"  carried  out  as  follows : — A  large  number  of  capillary 
"  tubes  were  filled  with  calf  lymph,  every  precaution 
"  as  to  cleanliness  and  careful  sealing  of  the  tubes 
"  being  observed.  These  tubes  were  then  set  aside, 
"  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  lengthwise,  but  on  end. 
"  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  all  the  tubes  presented 
"  little  points  of  opacity,  and  on  careful  examination  it 
"  was  obvious  that  each  of  these  occurred  where  a  sur- 
"  face  of  the  lymph  was  in  contact  with  a  bubble  of  air. 
"  Moreover,  it  was  always  at  the  lower  end  of  the  line 
"  of  lymph  that  such  opaque  points  were  found,  thus 
"  showing  that  they  were  composed  of  something  pos. 
"  sessing  a  higher  density  than  the  lymph  itself,  as 
"  otherwise  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  they 
"  should  not  also  be  met  with  at  the  upper  limit  of 
"  each  thread  of  lymph  where  air  was  also  present." 
Then  I  afterwards  discovered  that  by  admixing  the 
lymph  with  glycerine  I  never  got  those  appearances. 

29.148.  How  long  have  you  kept  the  lymph  which 
had  been  glycerinated  ? — I  have  kept  some  now,  for  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  four  months,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  observe,  it  is  as  clear  as  it  was  when  it  was 
stored. 

29.149.  Then  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  opacity  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  these  microbes,  keeping  lymph 
for  four  months,  and  that  lymph,  still  being  pure,  is  a 
sort  of  proof  that  the  microbes  would  be  destroyed  ? — 
Quite  so ;  you  can  always  determine  that  by  making  a 
plate  cultivation. 

29.150.  Have  you  made  a  plate  cultivation  ? — Yes,  as 
shown  by  those  two  photographs,  in  one  of  which  from 
a  culture  of  glycerinated  lymph  you  see  there  are  no 
points  of  growth  at  all,  while  the  other,  which  is  an 
unglycerinated  specimen  of  lymph,  is  full  of  organism^. 

29.151.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Could  you  employ  that  as  a  test  ? 
You  would  not  be  able  to  use  the  lymph  afterwards  ? — 
I  presume  you  would  operate  on  a  fairly  large  scale  if 
you  used  calf  lymph.  Further,  if  you  had  poured  a 
a  number  of  plates  that  you  had  previously  sterilised, 
that  you  knew  were  safe,  if  you  examined  one  from 
time  to  time  and  found  no  growth  had  taken  place 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  whole  amount 
of  lymph  was  in  a  similar  condition  of  freedom  from 
"  extraneous  "  organisms. 

29.152.  Do  you  think  that  a  sample  like  that  should 
be  taken  indicative  of  the  constitution  of  the  whole  ? 
— Yes,  seeing  that  glycerine  has  this  peculiar  action. 

29.153.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  to- 
day apart  from  the  suggestion  of  the  addition  of 
glycerine  r — I  simply  want  to  bring  forward  the  fact. 


I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  it  should  be 
put  in  practice.  I  simply  wish  to  give  the  results  of 
my  bacteriological  examination. 

29.154.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  say  whe- 
ther the  examination  of  one  tube  taken  from  one 
source,  and  the  pronouncement  of  it  by  plate  culture  to 
be  free  from  organisms,  enables  you  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  other  tubes  from  the  same  source  ? — If  I  had 
previously  kept  the  whole  quantity  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  say  60  days  after  admixture  with  glycerine, 
and  found  then  that  there  were  no  organisms  in  two  or 
three  of  the  tubes  taken  at  random,  but  which  had  been 
kept  under  similar  conditions  in  every  way,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  I  was  safe  in  saying  that  there  were 
no  living  organisms  of  these  saprophytic  kinds  present 
in  the  other  tubes  as  well. 

29.155.  I  understand  that  you  limit  that  statement  to 
lymph  that  had  been  previously  glycerinated? — En- 
tirely. 

29.156.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Does  the  opacity 
develop  itself  as  if  the  microbes  were  increasing.  Does 
it  get  more  and  more  opaque  ? — Yes,  as  is  shown,  by 
plate  cultivations  made  at  increasing  intervals  of  time. 
I  have  shown  that  lymph  which  has  become  somewhat 
opaque  contains  many  more  colonies  than  a  specimen 
of  the  sams  lymph  taken  earlier  which  does  not  contain 
anything  approaching  the  number. 

29.157.  Therefore  unless  some  such  device  as  the 
mixing  of  glycerine  were  adopted  it  would  be  an 
argument  against  using  lymph  that  was  not  fresh  p — 
Certainly,  I  should  with  my  present  knowledge,  be  in- 
disposed to  use  lymph  that  was  not  fresh  unless  it  had 
been  treated  in  some  such  way. 

29.158.  But  if  your  inference  is  right,  it  would  be 
useful  for  lymph  transferred  long  distances  and  kept  in 
out-of-the-way  places  ? — That  was  one  point  I  had  in 
view  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

29.159.  {Br.  Collins.)  I  think  you  have  yourself  made 
researches  as  to  the  effect  of  filtration  through  porcelain 
of  vaccine  lymph  ? — Yes. 

29.160.  Does  the  result  of  those  experiments  enable 
you  to  say  that  since  the  filtrate  produces  no  local  effect, 
it  is  necessarily  a  proof  that  the  virus  of  vaccinia  is 
particulate  ?— Not  necessarily  proof. 

29.161.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  it  was  so  ? — 
It  is  highly  probably  that  it  is  so,  but  I  do  not  think 
those  experiments  definitely  prove  it. 

29.162.  You  have  conducted  some  similar  experiments 
with  milk,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

29.163.  Would  you  briefly  state  the  result  of  those 
experiments  ? — "  In  this  respect  then  "  (that  is  in 
the  filtering)  "  my  experiments  confirm  those  of 
"  previous  observers  ;  but  although  they  might  appear 
"  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  active  principle  of  the 
"  lymph  was  indeed  particulate,  further  consideration 
"  showed  that  this  was  not  necessarily  the  case.  For 
"  Sydney  Martin  has  demonstrated  in  connexion  with 
"  his  work  on  the  products  resulting  in  nutrient  media 
"  from  the  vital  processes  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  that 
"  if  any  of  the  alkali  albumen  in  his  artificial  serum 
"  has  failed  to  become  converted  into  albumose,  such 
"  alkali  albumen  is  separated  off  during  the  process  of 
"  filtration  through  porcelain,  to  which  the  fluid  is 
"  subjected  by  him.  with  the  object  of  removing  the 
"  bacilli  themselves.  I  have  myself  observed  a  some- 
"  what  similar  fact  when  searching  for  a  good 
"  medium  for  certain  organisms,  it  struck  me  that  milk 
' '  would  fulfil  the  conditions  I  required,  provided  the 
"  fat  globules  could  in  some  way  or  other  be  separated 
"  from  the  other  constituents  without  these  latter 
"  becoming  in  any  way  altered.  Thinking  that  possibly 
"  filtration  throught  porcelain,  might  have  the  desired 
"  effect.  I  put  the  matter  to  the  test  with  the  result 
"  that  I  obtained  a  perfectly  transparent  fiuid  like 
"  water,  but  possessing  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge" 
(this  is  what  you  refer  to  I  take  it).  "  On  examining  the 
"  filtrate  chemically,  however,  I  found  that  not  only 
"  had  the  fat  been  separated,  but  the  greater  part  of 
"  the  casein  also,  while  the  fluid  contained  the  normal 
"  proportion  of  serum-albumen  sugar  and  salts.  In  this 
"  instance  also,  then,  a  body  somewhat  allied  to  alkali- 
"  albumen,  and  in  solution  in  the  milk  experimented 
' '  upon,  had  been  unable  to  find  a  passage  through  the 
' '  pores  of  the  filtering  material." 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Day. 


Wednesday,  12th  July  1893. 


PRESENT  : 

Sir  JAMES  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  Guyer  Hunter,  K.C.M.G-. 
Sir  Edwin  Henry  G-alsworthy. 
Sir  "William  Savory,  Bart. 
Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 


Professor  Michael  Foster. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Augustus  Charles  Scovell  examined. 


29.164.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Chairman  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  and  of  the  Ambulance 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? — Yes. 

29.165.  I  believe  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Commission 
the  chief  facts  relating  to  the  metbod  of  their  opera- 
tion ? — Yes. 

29.166.  Will  you  kindly  do  so  P— First  of  all,  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
in  regard  to  the  isolation  of  small-pox  are  limited  to 
the  removal  from  their  houses  of  any  persons,  irres- 
pective of  their  social  status,  who  may  be  afflicted  by 
that  disease,  and  their  treatment  in  hospitals  provided 
by  the  Board.  The  Board  has  no  compulsory  power  to 
remove  or  isolate  any  person,  and,  except  under  a 
magistrate's  order,  only  removes  with  the  consent  of 
the  patient  or  his  friends.  The  Board's  connexion  with 
the  case  commences  only  on  the  request  for  its 
removal. 

29.167.  Is  a  magistrate's  order  ever  sought ;  do  you 
ever  seek  a  magistrate's  order  ? — It  would  not  be  the 
duty  of  the  Asylums  Board  to  take  any  action  to  obtain 
a  magistrate's  order  ;  that  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  sanitary  authority.  As  to  the  relation  of  these 
powers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  other  authorities,  similar 
powers  to  those  now  possessed  by  the  Board  were  by  the 
Sanitary  Act  of  1866  vested  in  the  various  metropolitan 
local  sanitary  authorities  (41  in  number),  that  is  to  say, 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  of  works,  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  and  the  City  Corporation  acting  as 
the  Port  of  London  Sauitary  Authority.  These  powers 
have,  however,  only  been  exercised  in  five  instances, 
namely,  by  the  City  Corporation,  the  Boards  of  Works 
for  Poplar  and  Lewisham,  and  by  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Pancras  and  the  Yestry  of  Islington,  both  of  whom 
erected  tent  hospitals  at  a  time  when  small-pox  was 
epidemic.  The  hospitals  built  by  Poplar  and  Lewisham 
were  never  used.  Probably  in  four  of  these  instances 
no  action  would  have  been  taken  if  the  Asylums  Board 
had  been  empowered  as  it  now  is  to  receive  all  classes 
of  the  community  instead  of  paupers  only.  The  causes 
which  led  up  to  the  extension  of  the  Board's  powers,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  treat  all  cases,  will  be  found  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  Ambulance  Committee's  Annual  Report 
for  1889.  All  the  sanitary  authorities  now  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Board's  ambulances  and  hospitals,  and 
the  clauses  of  the  Pnblic  Health  (London)  Act,  1891, 
which  continue  to  those  authorities  the  powers  herein- 
before referred  to,  are  not  likely  to  be  put  in  force 
unless  some  very  exceptional  outbreak  of  disease  should 
take  place. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Notification  of  Diseases  Act 
(1889),  in  securing  early  information  of  outbreaks  of 
small-pox,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
notification  in  London  has  probably  resulted  in  the 
sanitary  authorities  obtaining  early  information  of  the 
occurrence  of  cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  has 
awakened  greater  interest  in  the  sanitary  officials  and 
led  generally  to  increased  activity  in  the  application  of 
measures  intended  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 
But  as  regards  small-pox  in  particular,  the  working  of 
the  Act  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  Out  of  153 
small-pox  cases  removed  to  hospital  in  1891  and  up  to 
the  23rd  of  April  1892,  the  notification  certificates  in 
respect  of  88  were  of  even  date  with  the  removal ;  in 
respect  of  36  cases  the  certificates  were  dated  one  day 
and  in  10  cases  two  days  earlier  than  the  date  of  re- 


moval, and  in  11  cases  the  patients  were  removed  to 
hospital  one  day,  and  in  two  cases  two  days  before  the 
date  of  the  certificate.    Six  cases  were  never  notified. 

29.168.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  That  experience  is 
a  year  old  ;  does  the  experience  of  the  year  which  has 
passed  since  then  correspond  to  that  ? — No,  I  believe 
that  the  notification  is  becoming  apparently  more  satis- 
factory. 

29.169.  (Chairman.)  During  the  last  year  ? — Yes. 

29.170.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  delay  in  your  receiving 
the  certificate  after  it  has  been  given  by  the  medical 
officer  ? — The  delay  allowed  by  statute  is  limited  to 
24  hours,  I  think ;  but  we  do  receive  certificates  more 
than  24  hours  after  the  certificate  has  been  received 
by  the  medical  officer. 

29.171.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act  which  puts  a 
limit  to  the  time  after  recognition  of  the  disease  within 
which  the  medical  attendant  should  notify  ? — I  do  not 
remember.  I  think  the  words  are  ' '  forthwith,"  but  I 
am  not  quite  clear. 

29.172.  Do  you  make  suggestions  later  on  as  to  how 
that  difficulty  could  be  met  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

29.173.  (Chairman.)  When  you  have  not  had  those 
certificates  how  have  you  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  ? — We  have  become  aware  of  it  by  the  re- 
quest for  removal. 

As  to  the  means  of  isolation,  all  small-pox  cases 
occurring  within  the  metropolitan  area  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  taken  to  the  hospital  ships ;  these  ships 
are  moored  in  Long  Reach,  on  the  Thames,  about  16 
miles  telow  London  Bridge,  and  lie  close  to  the  Kentish 
shore,  to  which  access  is  provided  by  a  floating  pier. 
This  spot,  I  believe,  is  the  most  isolated  spot,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  remote  from  human  habitation,  to 
be  found  within  an  equal  distance  of  London,  and, 
being  situate  on  a  navigable  river,  is  certainly  the 
most  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  a  hospital.  The 
hospital  ships  can  accommodate  from  350  to  400 
patients,  and  if  this  provision  falls  short,  patient3,  on 
reaching  the  convalescent  stage,  can  be  transferred  to 
Gore  Farm  Hospital,  which  was  built  by  the  managers 
for  this  purpose. 

As  to  the  means  of  conveyance,  for  the  transport 
of  patients  the  Board  has  provided  a  land  and  a  river 
ambulance  service.  The  land  service  is  shared  by 
fever  as  well  as  small-pox  patients ;  special  precautions, 
for  instance,  the  use  of  separate  vehicles,  being  taken 
to  prevent  small-pox  patients  being  infected  by  fever, 
or  vice  versa.  The  river  service  is,  of  course,  peculiar 
to  the  use  of  small-pox  patients,  for  whose  embarka- 
tion three  wharves  with  piers  and  floating  dummies 
are  maintained  in  London,  and  one  of  three  specially 
constructed  ambulance  steamboats  is  at  all  times  kept 
ready  at  short  notice  for  the  conveyance  of  patients  to 
the  floating  hospitals  at  Long  Reach.  The  wharves 
are  situated,  one  called  the  West  Wharf,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  River  Thames,  near  Wandsworth  Bridge, 
one  called  the  South  Wharf,  on  the  south  bank  at 
Rotherhithe,  near  the  Commercial  Docks  Pier,  and  the 
third,  called  the  North  Wharf,  on  the  north  bank  at 
Blackwall,  near  the  East  India  Docks.  Each  wharf  is 
in  charge  of  a  piermaster,  with  one  or  more  assistants 
as  may  be  required.  The  crews  of  the  steamboats  reside 
in  houses  belonging  to  the  Board  adjoining  the  South 
Wharf.    The  whole  river  service  is  under  the  charge  of 
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Mr.  A.  d      a  superintendent.    The  accommodation  for  patients  on 
Srnvell.        the  three  ambulance  steamboats  enables  them  to  carry 
— ■ — ■         akogeiher  over  100  acute  cases  of  srnall-pox  at  one  time. 
12  July  1893.       29,174.  Do  you  know  the  largest  number  they. ever 

  have  carried  in  one  day  ? — We  have  removed  over  90 

cases  in  one  day,  but  I  cannot  say  the  maximum  number 
carried  by  one  boat  at  one  time.  We  are  now  adver- 
tising for  new  designs  for  a  fourth  steamboat  as  we  find 
that  three  steamboats  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
feel  quite  safe.  The  cabins  of  the  steamers  are  warmed 
by  steam  from  the  boilers,  fitted  with  berths  and 
bedding,  and  supplied  with  all  appliances  for  the  com- 
fort of  patients.  They,  in  fact,  form  hospital  wards,  and 
it  is  considered  that  the  river  transit  adds  but  little 
to  the  fatigue,  and  in  no  way  to  the  discomfort  of 
patients. 

25.175.  How  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  day  could 
any  one  steamer  go  from  one  of  the  wharves  to  the 
ships  and  back  again  ? — Four  times ;  it  could  go  four 
times  conveniently.  I  think  one  steamer  might  make 
five  voyages  under  pressure. 

As  to  the  methods  of  procedure  to  obtain  conveyance 
and  isolation,  telephonic  communication  by  private 
wire  is  established  between  the  Chief  Office,  Norfolk 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  and  the  ambulance 
stations,  wharves,  and  hospitals.  Immediately  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  is  prepared  to  certify  that  a  person  is 
suffering  from  small-pox,  a  telephonic  or  telegraphic 
message  is  dispatched  by  him,  or  by  the  patient's 
friends,  to  the  chief  office,  or  to  the  nearest  ambulance 
station,  giving  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the 
patient,  and  other  necessary  particulars.  Within  five 
minutes  of  the  receipt  of  the  message  at  the  proper 
ambulance  station  an  ambulance  with  nurse,  driver, 
and,  if  the  patient  is  over  10  years  of  age,  also  a  male 
attendant  will  be  on  its  way  for  the  patient.  Simul- 
taneously a  telephone  message  warns  the  captain  of 
the  ambulance  steamer  to  get  up  steam  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  patients.  Usually  the 
patient,  in  the  first  instance,  is  conveyed  to  one  of  the 
Board's  hospitals  for  examination  by  the  Medical 
Superintendent,  and  upon  his  confirming  the  diagnosis, 
the  patient  (if  he  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  bear  the 
journey)  is  removed  to  one  of  the  wharves,  placed  on 
board  the  ambulance  steam  boat,  and  still  accompanied 
by  a  nurse,  and  if  thought  necessary,  by  a  medical 
man,  is  conveyed  to  the  hospital  ships.  If  the  diagnosis 
is  not  confirmed,  and  the  patient  is  not  suffering  from 
any  other  disease  treated  in  the  Board's  hospital,  he  is 
at  once  sent  in  the  ambulance  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  was  removed.  That  is  the  arrangement  in  non- 
epidemic  times.  When  cases  are  more  frequent,  as  at 
the  present  time,  the  patients  are  removed  direct  to 
one  of  the  wharves,  and  are  there  examined  by  officers 
specially  engaged  for  that  purpose.  All  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  removal  of  patients  from  their  homes 
to  the  hospitals,  for  the  transfer  of  patients  from  one 
hospital  to  another,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  re- 
covered patients  from  the  hospitals  to  their  homes  or 
other  places  are  given  by  the  clerk  to  the  Board  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  ambulance  committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  regulate  all  these  matters. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  in  limiting  the  spread  of  small-pox  and 
in  keeping  London  free  from  epidemic.  In  the  years 
1881,  1882,  1883,  1884  and  1885,  the  deaths  in  London 
from  small-pox  were  2,367,430,  136,  1,236,  and  1,419 
respectively,  or  5,588  deaths  in  the  five  years.  The 
last  epidemic  occurred  in  1884-5.  In  1884  the  Board 
established  the  floating  small-pox  hospitals  in  the 
Thames  at  Long  Reach.  Since  1886  when  the  epidemic 
had  completely  ended,  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in 
London  have  been  9  each  in  1887  and  1888  ;  there  were 
none  in  1889,  four  in  1890,  and  eight  in  1891,  or  only 
30  in  the  five  years.  The  almost  complete  immunity 
which  London  has  enjoyed  during  these  years  is  ap- 
parently mainly  due  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Board  of  conveying  all  cases  out  of  London  to  the  hos- 
pital ships. 

29.176.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Might  we  take  it  that  that  is 
generally  the  opinion  of  your  Board  ? — That  is  gene- 
rally our  opinion.  But  a  contributing  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  voluntarily  undertook 
in  1885  to  notify  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  con- 
cerned all  cases  (both  of  small-pox  and  fever)  removed 
to  hospital.  This  system  of  notification,  although  so 
limited  in  its  scope,  was  the  means  of  bringing  many 
cases  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  authorities  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  ignor- 
ance.   The  preventive  measures  which  those  authorities 


were  thus  put  in  a  position  to  enforce  must  have  had 
considerable  effect  in  checking  the  spread  of  disease, 
and  especially  of  small-pox.  Notwithstanding  that 
notification  is  now  compulsory,  the  Board  has  found  it 
desirable,  in  consequence  of  representations  that  some 
were  admitted  to  a  hospital  without  previous  notifi- 
cation, to  continue  to  notifiy  to  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  cases  removed  to  hospital  upon  the  application 
of  other  other  than  sanitary  officials. 

29.177.  [Chairman.)  Have  you  any  return  that  you 
can  give  of  the  cases  removed  during  the  present 
epidemic  of  small-pox  ? — No. 

29.178.  Your  returns  only  go  up  to  1891,  I  think?— 
1891  or  1892.  The  information  for  last  year  is  all  in 
preparation,  and  could  be  laid  before  you  without  any 
difficulty.  For  information  regarding  the  outbreaks  of 
small-pox  in  different  parts  of  London  during  the  past 
*ew  years,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Statistical 
Committee's  annual  reports,  and  to  the  reports  of  Dr. 
Birdwood,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  hospital 
ships,  which  are  included  in  the  same  volume.  I  have 
brought  those  reports  with  me  ;  they  are  here.  Much 
information  is  obtained  by  the  Board's  medical  officers, 
from  the  patients  and  their  friends,  as  to  the  probable 
sources  of  infection  in  each  case ;  this  is  forwarded  to 
the  chief  office,  and  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  concerned.  Thus  if  the 
members  of  a  family  amongst  whom  the  disease  has 
occurred  are  dispersed  while  the  home  is  being  dis- 
infected, or  while  another  dwelling  is  being  sought  for, 
the  facts  are  reported  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
for  the  districts  in  which  the  several  members  of  the 
family  may  have  become  resident,  and  so  these  suspected 
persons  can  be  kept  under  observation,  and  the  earliest 
opportunity  be  taken  to  remove  to  hospital  any  who 
may  develop  the  disease. 

As  to  any  suggestions  for  the  more  effectual  carry- 
ing out  of  notification,  isolation,  &c,  first  as  to 
notification,  improvements  in  respect  of  uniformity 
of  practice  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law 
might  be  effected  if  it  were  arranged  that  all  noti- 
fications should  be  in  the  first  instance  sent  to  one 
central  authority.  Loss  of  time  is  now  caused  by  the 
certifying  medical  practitioners  being  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  parochial  boundaries,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, notifying  to  the  wrong  authorities.  2.1  per  cent, 
of  cases  admitted  to  the  managers  of  fever  and  small-pox 
hospitals  during  twelve  weeks  after  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  came  into  force  were  notified  by 
the  Board's  officers,  no  notifications  from  the  medical 
attendants  who  certified  for  their  removal  having  been 
received.  In  these  cases  no  prosecution  has  been 
instituted. 

29.179.  In  those  cases  did  you  receive  your  notifi- 
cation from  the  friends  ? — No  notification  at  all  was 
received. 

29.180.  How  did  you  know  of  them  then  ? — By  their 
being  removed  and  admitted  into  our  hospitals. 

29.181.  But  the  means  for  removal  must  have  been 
obtained  by  request  from  the  friends  of  the  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

29.182.  That  was  in  the  place  of  notification  ? — Yes  ; 
it  was  not  a  compliance  with  the  Act  of  course. 

29.183.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  serious 
loss  of  time  in  removing  patients  in  consequence  of 
the  imperfect  observing  of  the  Act  ? — I  think  there 
must  have  been.  I  could  not  say  that  as  a  fact  because 
I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  think  there  must  have  been. 

29.184.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  It  is  rather  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  than  intentional  I  suppose  P — Yes,  there 
is  no  question  about  that.  Secondly,  as  regards  isola- 
tion, so  far  as  the  isolation  of  patients  removed  to 
hospital  ships  is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  suggest  any  further  practicable  improvement.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  if  legal  powers  and  a  suitable 
establishment  were  provided  for  the  quarantine  of 
those  who  have  been  obviously  exposed  to  infection, 
and  if,  with  regard  to  this  disease,  the  most  expeditious 
measures  of  disinfection  could  be  guaranteed  in  every 
case.  Generally,  both  on  the  grounds  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  a  central 
authority  should  be  responsible  to  the  publio,  for  all 
matters  concerning  infectious  diseases  (by  infectious 
disease  I  mean  the  more  serious  ones),  including 
notification  arrangements,  conveyance  of  patients, 
maintenance  of  isolation  hospitals,  vaccination  or  re- 
vaccination,  and  quarantine  of  suspected  persons, 
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disinfection  of  premises  and  things,  and  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  outbreaks  of  disease. 

29.185.  (Chairman.)  What  central  authority  would 
you  suggest  for  that  ? — I  think  there  should  be  a 
special  authority. 

29.186.  Such  as  does  not  now  exist  in  any  place  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Asylums  Board  as  at 
present  constituted  would  be  quite  fit  to  undertake 
that  duty,  but  with  a  reconstruction  of  the  Asylums 
Board  I  think  it  might  be  made  a  very  suitable 
authority. 

29.187.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Do  you  think  that 
the  County  Council  as  at  present  constituted  should  be 
the  body  to  undertake  it  p — No. 

29.188.  (Dr.  Collins)  Have  representations  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Asylums  Board  that  it  should  be  the 
authority  ? — Wo. 

29.189.  (Chairman.)  Then  what  steps  could  be  taken 
to  obtain  such  a  central  authority  ? — It  must  be  a 
matter  for  legislation  and  inquiry,  I  think ;  inquiry 
first  into  the  whole  subject.  Further  on  I  give  some 
reasons  which  I  think  would  support  my  view  that  it 
ought  to  be  an  authority  independent  of  the  County 
Council ;  I  do  not  mean  a  central  authority  that  would 
supersede  the  action  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 

■  but  that  should  rather  assist  them  and  strengthen  their 
hand. 

29.190.  Are  there  other  defects  than  that  of  defective 
notification  which  you  can  point  out  in  the  present 
existing  state  of  things  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

29.191.  What  are  they  chiefly  ? — I  think  the  more 
serious  epidemic  diseases  like  small-pox,  typhus,  and 
cholera  can  be  only  effectually  dealt  with  at  their  out- 

•  break  by  a  central  authority,  for  reasons  which  I  think 
I  might  explain  later  on,  if  you  will  allow  me.  Remarks 

j  on  these  points  have  been  made  in  our  Statistical 
Committee's  Report  for  1891. 

As  to  existing  sources  of  danger  to  the  metropolis,  the 
consideration  of  the  protection  of  the  metropolis  from 
small-pox  cannot  be  complete  without  attention  to 
several  existing  sources  of  danger.  The  first  is  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  Highgate  Small-Pox 
Hospital.  Seeing  that  on  the  grounds  that  the  reten- 
tion of  small-pox  patients  in  their  London  hospitals 
was  fraught  with  danger,  the  ratepayers  have  incurred 
■a  vast  expense  in  constructing  an  elaborate  machinery 
for  the  special  purpose  of  conveying  all  such  persons  to 
a  distance  from  London,  it  appears  illogical  to  permit 

•the  maintenance  in  the  metropolis  of  any  small-pox 
hospital.  If  the  numbers  admitted  thereto  were  con- 
siderable, it  might  be  urged  that  their  reception  would 
tend  to  appreciably  diminish  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers ;  but  in  that  case  the  increased  numbers  would 
aggravate  the  risk.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  precise 
number  of  persons  treated  at  the  hospital  in  question 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  I  am  confident  that  they 
have  been  so  few  that  the  cost  of  their  removal  to,  and 
treatment  at  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board's  Hospi- 
tals would  have  been  trivial.  The  funds  of  this  charity 
are  partly  expended,  I  believe,  in  keeping  up  a  vacci- 
nation station  in  close  proximity  to  the  hospital,  and, 
probably,  though  of  this  I  have  no  certain  knowledge, 
worked  by  the  medical  staff  who  treat  the  patients.  As 
none  but  those  inefficiently  protected  by  vaccination 
are  likely  to  resort  to  a  vaccination  station,  this  appears 
to  indicate  an  especially  risky  proceeding.  If  further 
investigation  shows  What  I  have  said  on  this  head  to 
be  not  unfounded  I  think  the  hospital  should  be  closed, 
and  that,  if  necessary,  legislation  should  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose. 

29.192.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  is  danger  of  personal  infection  to  those  who  go 
there  to  be  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  ? — I  think  so. 
The  same  end  would  be  '  gained,  of  course,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  hospital  to  a  distance  from  London. 

29.193.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether,  during 
the  present  epidemic,  there  has  been  a  large  prevalence 
of  small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgate  Hos- 
pital ? — No,  there  is  no  special  indication  of  small-pox 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  hospital ;  I  do  not  know 
that  there  ever  has  been.  I  think  if  there  had  been  I 
must  have  heard  of  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not 
think  there  have  been  any  cases  in  proximity  to  this 
hospital. 

29.194.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Then  if  such  be  the  case 
what  makes  you  think  that  taking  the  children  to  be 
vaccinated  within  a  certain  distance  of  this  hospital  is, 
as  you  state,  a  risky  proceeding,  an  especially  risky 


proceeding  ?— Because  in  the  case  of  any  other  hospital  Mr.  A  C. 
it  would  be  thought  a  very  risky  proceeding.  Seevett. 

29.195.  But  if,  as  you  say,  this  hospital  is  not  the    .  ~"~ " 
means  of  diffusing  small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood.  y 
why  do  you  say  that  the  bringing  of  the  children  to  bo 
vaccinated  within  a  certain  radius  of  this  hospital  would 

be  a  specially  risky  proceeding  ;  are  not  your  two 
statements  antagonistic  the  one  to  the  other  ? — I  have 
said  that  probably,  though  of  this  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge,  the  vacciration  station  is  worked  by  tho 
medical  staff  who  trea  ,  the  patients  in  the  hospital. 

29.196.  That  would  be  within  a  certain  radius  of  this 
hospital  where  these  persons  were  brought  to  be  vac- 
cinated. What  is  the  distance  from  the  hospital  of 
this  quasi  vaccination  station  where  the  medical  officers 
vaccinate  the  children  brought  there  ?—  I  believe  it  is 
within  the  same  ground. 

29.197.  And  what  is  the  area  of  the  ground,  the 
distance  from  the  hospital  roughly  ? — It  is  a  few  acres 
I  believe,  I  have  never  been  into  it. 

29.198.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  I  rightly  understand  your 
point  to  be  that  on  principle  you  think  it  is  a  bad  plan 
for  the  medical  officers  of  a  small-pox  hospital  to  vac- 
cinate at  a  vaccination  station  in  proximity  to  the 
hospital  p — I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  them  to 
vaccinate. 

29.199.  Then  the  objection  is  two-fold  ?— The  objec- 
tion is  two-fold ;  though  I  admit  that  as  a  fact,  I  do 
not  know  that  hitherto  it  has  been  a  means  of  diffusion 
of  small-pox,  which  would  probably  be  due  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  persons  who  conduct,  it. 

29.200.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  But  still  it  may 
have  been ;  you  do  not  know  that  it  has  not  been,  but 
it  may  have  been  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  it 
has  not  been. 

29.201.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  it  be  only  residents  in 
Highgate  who  would  resort  there  for  vaccination  ? — -I 
cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  conducted.  The  second  source  of  danger  to  the 
metropolis  exists  in  the  limitation  of  the  scope  of 
protective  measures  to  the  metropolitan  Poor  Law 
district,  determined  by  boundaries  dating  from  former 
times.  When  originally  adopted,  these  boundaries  not 
only  encircled  the  whole  of  the  then  existing  metropolis, 
but  also  comprised  a  wide  zone  of  open  country  in 
every  direction.  To-day,  at  any  rate  in  London  north 
of  the  Thames,  the  metropolitan  boundary  line  passes, 
in  many  parts,  through  continuous  tracts  of  dwellings  ; 
and  large  areas  closely  adjacent  to  London  are  now 
occupied  by  dense  populations.  The  population  of  this 
outer  ring  of  London  is  estimated  at  1,543,553,  or  equal 
to  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  metro  - 
polis, and  includes  such  districts  as  Hornsey,  containing 
over  44,000,  Tottenham,  containing  over  71,000,  and 
West  Ham  Union,  which  has  a  population  of  365,000. 
I  venture  to  think  that  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  small- 
pox is  concerned,  such  neighbourhoods  as  these,  and 
the  metropolis  share  common  dangers,  and  should  share 
common  control.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
local  authorities  of  such  districts  will  go  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  organisation  of  removal  and  treat- 
ment, of  equal  efficiency  with  that  of  the  metropolis. 
The  keeping  of  their  ordinary  sanitary  machinery 
alone  up  to  the  mark  must  test  their  pecuniary  re- 
sources even,  if  their  cordial  interest  in  such  matters 
is  assumed  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  a  central 
body  charged  with,  and  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  metropolis,  will  naturally  more 
forcibly  realise  this  duty  and  expend  its  resources 
more  freely  in  the  event  of  a  local  outbreak  than 
any  parochial  authority.  Besides,  the  former  would 
obviously  have  more  justification  for  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  nucleus  of  a  staff  whose  services  would 
be  available  in  any  district  in  which  the  epidemic 
might  appear  to  be  incubating.  Hence  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  metropolis,  although  its  authorities  design 
and  carry  into  effect  every  imaginable  measure  for  pro- 
tection against  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  must,  under 
present  conditions,  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  dwellers 
upon  its  outskirts ;  and  it  is  more  than  conceivable 
that  an  outbreak,  say,  in  the  West  Ham  Union,  might 
attain  epidemic  proportion,  and  thus  a  spark,  so  to 
speak,  of  small-pox,  might  set  the  whole  metropolis  in 
a  blaze,  which  its  representatives  had  been  powerless 
to  prevent. 

A  third  cause  of  danger  to  the  metropolis  lies  in 
its  immigrants.  More  than  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation were  born  out  of  London.  Those  arriving  by 
sea  are  efficiently  dealt  with  by  the  admirable  organi- 
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Mr.  A.  C.     sation  of  the  port  sanitary  authority  under  Dr.  Colling- 
Scovell.        ridge.     But  that  low-conditioned   and  ill-nourished 

  class,  variously  known  as  tramps,  casuals,  and  out-of- 

12  July  i893.    works,  constitute  a  special  danger.    The  disease  has 

"  frequently  been  imported  into  London  by  individuals 

of  this  stamp,  who,  making  their  way  from  casual 
ward  to  shelter,  and  from  shelter  to  casual  ward,  have 
unusual  opportunities  for  contracting  and  dissemi- 
nating disease.  In  the  absence  of  more  comprehensive 
and  elaborate  organisations  for  dealing  with  such  per- 
sons, I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest,  except,  perhaps, 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  insist  upon 
medical  attendance  being  readily  accessible  at  all 
casual  wards,  thus  insuring,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
early  detection  of  cases  of  small-pox.  I  should  like  to 
hand  round  some  sample  sheets  of  the  memoranda  of 
information  which  we  obtained  from  small-pox  patients 
removed  to  the  Board's  hospitals,  which  is  made  up 
once  a  week,  and  printed  and  circulated.  I  think  that 
will  explain  our  system. 

29,202.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Might  I  take  it  generally  to  be 
the  opinion  which  you  and  your  Board  have  arrived  at 
that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  measures  which  ycu  have 
been  able  to  carry  that  since  1886  there  has  been  such 
a  small  amount  of  small-pox  in  the  metropolis  ? — We 
think  so. 


29.203.  The  Board,  I  think,  came  into  existence  in 
in  1867,  did  it  not  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  our  first 
hospital  was  opened  in  1871. 

29.204.  I  find  by  reference  to  a  report  which  has  been 
issued  by  your  Board  that  it  states : — "  In  1867  the 
"  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was  created.    The  first 
"  hospitals  erected  by  the  managers  were  still  in- 
' '  complete  when  they  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
"  great  epidemic  of  1871.  For  15  years  they  continued  to 
"  treat  small-pox  in  their  various  hospitals  within  the 
"  metropolis,  with  the  addition,  in  times  of  epidemic, 
"  of  other  temporary   accommodation.     Upwards  of 
"  700.000Z.  were  spent  in  this  manner,  34,000Z.  more 
"  in  defending  and  compensating  actions-at-law  for 
"  nuisance,  and  13.000Z.  in  compulsory  purchase,  so  that 
"  the  average  cost  of  small- pox  to  the  rates  for  those 
"  15  years  was  49,800Z.  annually,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
"  of  those  hospitals  which  have  since  been  devoted  to 
"  fever  only,   and    exclusive    of    the    cost   of  the 
"  present  provision  for  dealing  with  small-pox;  in 
"  other  words,  the  annual  49,800/.  was  money  sunk, 
"  nothing  of  which  now  remains."    That,  I  see,  is  a 
statement  which  is  made  in  a  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Hensley,  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Small-pox  Hospitals 
Committee,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Small- 
pox Hospital  Committee,  of  the  10th  June,  1893.  Then 
I  notice  he  goes  on  to  state  at  page  4 : — "  From  that 
"  time,"  (that  is   to  say  from  1885  to  the  present 
time),  "  London  has    enjoyed  the  most  remarkable 
"  immunity.    The  total  deaths  from  small-pox  in  the 
"  metropolis  for  the  next  six  years,  from  1886  to  1891, 
"  were  only  54,  as  compared  with  a  minimum  of  3,200 
"  for  any  previous  six  consecutive  years  recorded,  an 
"  average  of  nine  deaths  per  annum,  as  compared  with 
"  1,057  per  annum,  the  average  for  the  previous  48 
"  years,  or  60  persons  attacked,  as  compared  with 

"  7,046.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  disease 
"  has  made  frequent  attempts  to  gain  a  footing  in  our 
"  midst  being  introduced  from  foreign  ports,  and  from 
"  our  own  provincial  towns  sometimes  as  oftsn  as  20 
"  times  in  a  single  year,  and  spreading,  when  not  at 
' '  once  detected,  with  such  rapidity  that  in  1891,  one 
"  case  produced  31  others,  and  last  year  nine  were 
"  removed  in  a  fortnight  from  a  single  dwelling." 
Might  I  take  it  that  you  would  endorse  that  ? — Yes. 

29.205.  Previously  to  1886  ,then,  so  far  as  we  have 
information  from  the  Registrar  General,  I  think  from 
1838  downwards,  small-pox  was  a  very  considerable 
factor  in  the  mortality  in  the  metropolis,  was  it  not  P — 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

29.206.  I  notice  that  in  the  annual  summary  for 
London  of  the  Registrar  General  for  the  year  1880, 
dealing  with  the  four  decennia  then  under  consideration, 
he  says  :  "  One  disease  alone  in  the"  (zymotic)  "  class 
"  showed  exceptionally  a  rise,  and  no  inconsiderable 
"  one.  This  was  small-pox,  which  owing  to  the  two 
"  great  outbreaks  of  1871-2,  and  1877-8,  gave  a  death 
"  rate  nearly  50  per  cent,  above  the  previous  average." 
He  adds  "  doubtless  there  will  be  persons  who  will  find 
"  in  this  fact  a  support  of  their  opinion  as  to  theuse- 
"  lessness  of  vaccination  ;  but  to  most  minds  the  truer 
"  lesson  will  appear  to  be  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
"  vaccination  with  greater  rigour,  and  with  greater 
"  security  for  its  efficiency."    Did  that  prevalence  of 


small-pox  continue  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
next  decennium  from  1881  to  1885?— Yes,  there  was  an 
epidemic  beginning  at  the  end  of  1883  and  continuing 
through  1884  and  1885. 

29.207.  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  1885  the  deaths 
were  as  many  as  1,419?— The  deaths  in  1884  were 
1,236  and  in  1885,  1,419. 

29.208.  "Would  you  continue  the  deaths  for  the  sub. 
sequent  years?— In  1887,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
nine. 

29.209.  In  1886,  I  think  there  were  34?— Yes,  I 
have  not  got  those,  it  is  an  omission.  I  believe  that 
is  so.  They  were  very  trivial  in  number.  There  were 
nine  in  1887 ;  nine  in  1888  ;  none  in  1889 :  four  in  1«90  • 
and  eight  in  1891. 

29.210.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  in  1892  ?— No,  I 
cannot  recall  it. 

29.211.  Do  you  suggest  (I  think  you  do)  that  this 
central  authority  of  which  you  speak  should  deal  with 
vaccination  and  re-vaccination  ?— Yes,  I  think  so ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  think  it  should  be  the  responsible  authority 
for  providing  means  for  it;  it  should  relieve  the 
Guardians,  for  instance,  of  all  complicity  with  it. 

29.212.  Are  you  aware  that  since  1884  up  till  the  most 
recent  returns  the  per-centage  unaccounted  for  as 
regards  vaccination  in  the  metropolis  has  been  in- 
creasing ? — So  I  understand. 

29.213.  From,  I  think,  6  8  per  cent,  in  1884  to  10'3 
per  cent,  in  1888,  and,  I  believe,  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  higher  still  ? — I  believe  so. 

29.214.  Are  you  able  to  speak  with  regard  to  the 
vaccination  of  patients  that  come  to  you  or  ought  we  to 

apply  to  the  medical  officer  with  regard  to  that  P  I 

think  you  should  apply  to  Dr.  Birdwood  for  that  in- 
formation. 

29.215.  He  will  be  able  to  give  us  all  the  information 
about  it  p — Yes. 

29.216.  {Chairman.)  He  could  tell  the  condition  as 
to  vaccination  of  all  the  patients  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted P — Yes. 

29.217.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  notice  in  the  memorandum 
of  Mr.  Hensley  this  somewhat  remarkable  statement : 
"  London  is  now,"  (that  is  in  April,  1893,)  "  again 
"  seriously  threatened  ;  but  the  difference  between  the 
"  present  and  former  invasions  is  very  remarkable. 
"  Hitherto  the  proportion  of  females  and  children  to 
"  men  has  been  3  to  2 ;  to-day  the  proportion  is  1  to  3." 
Has  your  Board  any  explanation  to  offer  of  that 
change  P— The  explanation  is  that  almost  all  the  first 
patients  were  male  tramps  or  casuals ;  it  was  not  until 
a  large  number  of  those  had  been  admitted  that  the 
small-pox  seemed  to  have  laid  hold  upon  the  ordinary 
residental  population  at  all. 

29.218.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Hensley  m  the  same 
memorandum  states  further  : — "  The  males  are  nearly 
"  all  adults  of  the  casual  class.  Out  of  60  men  in 
"  hospital  on  March  8  of  the  present  year,  no  less 
"  than  108  are  known  to  have  come  from  shelters 
"  refuges,  and  casual  wards,  and  11  from  various 
"  institutions,  only  41  possessing  homes." — Yes.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  is  correct. 

29.219.  Then  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients 
who  have  come  to  you  in  the  present  epidemic  tramps, 
paupers,  and  casuals  p— Yes,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic ;  the  numbers  are  now  alter- 
ing their  proportions  very  much.  It  is  now  more  of  a 
domestic  epidemic. 

29.220.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remark  upon  the 
cost  to  London  of  the  insurance  against  small-pox 
which  your  Board  provides  P— No.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  beyond  the  figures  in  Mr.  Hensley's  memorandum, 
which  are  undoubtedly  correct. 

29.221.  In  so  far  as  they  correct  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  February  1889,  you 
endorse  them  as  correct  ? — Yes. 

29.222.  You  referred  us  to  the  reports  of  your 
Statistical  Committee,  and  I  gather  from  the  report 
for  1889,  at  page  17,  that  you  claim  that  the  very 
"satisfactory  results  as  regards  small-pox"  in  the 
metropolis  "  confirm  the  view  taken  by  the  committee 
"  two  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  rapid  and 
"  systematic  removal  from  crowded  districts  of  in- 
"  fected  persons,  each  of  whom  might  have  become  a 
"  centre  of  contagion,  is  an  important  factor  in  stamp- 
"  ing  out  small-pox  from  the  metropolitan  population. 
"  The  notification  of  cases  will  also  greatly  facilitate  the 
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"  action  of  the  Managers  in  this  direction?" — Which 
Tolume  is  that  ? 

29.223.  The  volume  for  1889;  the  report  is  dated 
1890,  and  it  is  at  page  17.  Do  you  think  the  action  of 
the  Notification  Act  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
small-pox  cases  that  you  hear  of  as  regards  the  total 
which  exists  in  the  metropolis  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  so 
with  regard  to  small-pox. 

29.224.  Do  you  think  tbat  you  knew  as  much  of 
small-pox  previously  as  you  do  now  by  virtue  of  the 
Act  ? — Small-pox  differs  from  other  infectious  diseases 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  persons  who 
surround  the  patient;  they  look  upon  it  with  great 
panic,  and  if  they  suspect  small-pox  they  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  information  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.    It  attracts  attention  by  its  symptoms. 

29.225.  Do  you  think  for  those  reasons  it  is  more 
easy  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  small-pox  than  of  any 
other  infectious  disease  ?— Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  am  sure 
of  it.  For  instance,  if  a  child  is  suspected  of  having 
small-pox  the  mother  would  not  hesitate,  I  think,  or 
very  rarely  would  the  mother  hesitate,  to  consent  to  its 
removal  and  to  get  it  removed.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case  with  scarlet  fever  or  chicken-pox. 

29.226.  Have  the  investigations  which  have  been 
made  under  your  Board  tended  to  show  that  the  spread 
of  small-pox  is  largely  from  person  to  person,  or  that  it 
is  the  result  of  common  atmospheric  influence  ?  —I  could 
not  answer  that  question. 

29.227.  Is  it  a  question  I  should  put  to  Dr.  Birdwood  ? 
— Yes;  we  have  evidence,  I  think,  in  both  directions, 
but  I  think  Dr.  Birdwood  would  probably  give  you 
a  valuable  opinion  as  to  that. 

29.228.  Also  with  regard  to  the  period  at  which  the 
infection  of  small-pox  begins,  is  that  a  point  upon 
which  we  ought  to  go  to  Dr.  Birdwood  P — The  period 
of  incubation  do  you  mean  ? 

29.229.  The  period  in  the  development  of  the  disease 
at  which  capability  of  infection  begins  ;  that  is  to  say, 
is  it  infectious  in  the  incubation  period,  or  not  until 
the  rash  is  out  ? — I  think  Dr.  Birdwood  could  give  you 
information  upon  that;  I  should  not  like  to  embark 
upon  it  myself. 

29.230.  (Chairman.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  risk  from  small-pox  being  introduced  by 
tramps  and  casuals  and  the  like ;  have  you  ever 
thought  of  any  plan  by  which  that  might  be  prevented? 
— It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  much  greater  control 
over  tramps  and  casuals  than  we  have  at  present. 

29.231.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  any  way 
to  prevent  that  importation  of  small-pox  by  any  in- 
spection of  persons  coming  into  London,  in  all  its 
circumference  ? — I  think  it  might. 

29.232.  What  means  could  you  suggest  ? — I  think 
that  all  shelters,  whether  they  are  philanthropic,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  their  founders,  should 
be  under  the  law  ;  I  think  the  law  should  provide  for 
their  medical  supervision — and  very  close  medical 
supervision — and  also  should  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  much  greater  cleanliness. 

29.233.  You  would  have  a  daily  and  nightly  visita- 
tion of  each  of  the  sheltersi  by  some  competent  medical 
observer  ? — Yes. 

29.234.  To  detect  in  them  either  small-pox  or  any 
other  infectious  diseases  ? — Yes. 

29.235.  And  to  direct  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
person  affected  ? — Certainly. 

29.236.  You  would  give  power  for  removal.  Then 
supposing  the  person  had  been  there  an  hour  or  two, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  rest  of  the  occupants  ? — 
One  would  wish  to  place  them  under  observation,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  would  be  found  quite  impracticable. 

29.237.  I  suppose  that  with  a  shelter  containing  50 
people  if  a  case  of  small-pox  were  introduced  into  it 
and  remained  there  for  six  or  eight  hours  there  would 
be  great  risk  of  infection  of  some  of  the  occupants  ? — 
Yes. 

29.238.  What  steps  would  you  recommend  should  be 
taken  in  the  case  of  those  other  occupants  ? — I  should 
wash  them  well  and  should  vaccinate  them,  but  I 
should  certainly  disperse  them  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  by  cooping  up  those  50  persons  you  might  insure 
some  of  them  getting  the  infection  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  have  got  if  ihsy  had  been  allowed  to 
walk  off. 
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29.239.  Supposing  that  the  infected  person  were  re-  Mr.  A.  C 
moved  you  would  disperse  the  others? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Scovell. 

I  think  it  is  the  only  practicable  course.   

29.240.  Then  by  dispersing  them  would  you  not  be  12  Jul^  1892 
dispersing  risks  of  infection ;  a  certain  number  of 

them  carying  the  risk  with  them  ? — That  might  be  so, 
certainly.  But  what  I  mean  is  this :  that  if  you  say 
there  are  50  men  in  the  shelter  and  one  of  them  is 
discovered  to  have  small-pox  and  is  removed  to  the 
hospital  he  may  have  infected  some  of  the  individuals 
out  of  the  49,  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  infected  all  of  [them  ;  whereas  by  keeping  them 
locked  up  say  for  14  days  together,  if  he  had  infected 
any,  those  would  in  their  turn  probably  infect  all  the 
rest. 

29.241.  You  would  not,  therefore,  have  the  plan  of 
isolating  all  the  remaining  49  in  different  places  P — 
That  would  mean,  you  see,  14  days  solitary  imprison- 
ment for  each  person. 

29.242.  I  am  only  asking  you  as  you  have  considered 
the  matter  very  carefully  whether  you  have  at  all  de- 
vised any  plan  that  would  be  practicable  ? — No,  I  have 
quite  failed  to  find  any  plan  for  isolating. 

29.243.  It  has  not  seemed  to  you  possible  so  to  guard 
against  the  spread  of  small-pox  by  tramps  as  to  put  an 
end  to  that  source  of  danger  without  creating  another  ? 
-—No,  nothing  beyond  what  I  suggest,  viz.,  medical 
supervision. 

29.244.  Yon  spoke  of  the  admirable  organisation  of 
the  port  sanitary  authority ;  are  there  no  examples  of 
small-pox  being  introduced  by  sailors  ? — Yes. 

29.245.  So  that  admirable  as  that  is,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  introduction  of  small-pox  ? — No. 
A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  sailors  come  to  our 
hospitals,  in  which  the  disease  has  developed  itself 
some  days  after  the  sailors  have  landed,  or  at  all 
events  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship. 

29.246.  That,  you  would  have  to  admit,  is  an  inevitable 
defect  of  the  present  organisation  ? — Yes. 

29.247.  Would  that  be  the  only  defect  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  ? — So  far  as  regards  sailors. 

29.248.  That  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  small-pox 
are  thus  introduced  in  a  form  in  which  it  cannot  yet  be 
detected  ? — Yes. 

29.249.  They  come  on  shore  and  spread  the  infection  ? 
—Yes. 

29.250.  And  in  the  houses  in  which  they  are  admitted, 
what  kind  of  inspection  is  exercised  ?  When  they  have 
landed  they  are  not  watched,  are  they? — Sailors  must 
go  free,  I  think.  According  to  the  present  law,  there 
is  no  power  of  interference  with  them. 

29.251.  And  then  in  the  houses  in  which  they  enter, 
and  in  which  small-pox  occurs,  is  there  any  inspection 
exercised  or  any  special  care  taken  P — 1  think  not, 
except  the  observation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  that  district,  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  the  occurrence  of  a  case  of 
small-pox. 

29.252.  Must  we  then  believe  that  yon  do  not  think 
there  is  any  plan  by  which  the  introduction  of  small- 
pox could  be  prevented  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  certain  plan. 

29.253.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  vaccination 
would  not  be  a  certain  plan  ? — It  would  be  an  enormous 
assistance,  of  course. 

29.254.  Are  the  larger  number  of  patients  that  come 
to  you  unvaccinated  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  pre- 
cisely ;  of  course,  there  are  unvaccinated  cases.  Dr. 
Birdwood  will  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

29.255.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Do  you  think  that 
re-vaccination  would  also  be  of  large  assistance? — I 
think  re-vaccination  ought  to  be  compulsorv  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  When  people  have  been  obviously  ex- 
posed to  infection,  living  in  the  same  house,  particularly 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  they  ought  certainly  to  be 
compelled  to  be  re-vaccinated. 

29.256.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  not  had  cases  in  your 
hospital  of  recent  years  with  small-pox  who  have  been 
both  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated? — Yes,  there  have 
been  cases. 

29.257.  Are  not  something  like  88  or  90  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  admitted  to  your  hospital  vaccinated  ?— I  can- 
not  recall  the  per-centage  of  the  proportions  with  any- 
thing like  precision. 

3  T 
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Mr.  A.  C.        29,253.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  is  not  so  ? — No,  I 
Scovell.       cannot  say  that. 

2  Jul   1893       29,259.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Do  you  think  that 
*        '    there  are  many  or  a  large  number  of  cases  who  have 
been  both  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  admitted  into 
hospitals  ? — There  are  a  considerable  number,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

29,260.  You  have  no  figures  ? — I  have  no  figures ;  but 
there  will  be  the  figures  of  last  year  when  they  are  pre- 
pared, and  I  should  think  they  will  be  prepared  imme- 
diately. 

'  29,261.  (Chairman.)  "We  shall  have  those  figures,  I 
believe,  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Luff? — Yes. 

29.262.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  it 
is  a  fact  or  not  that  re-vaccinated  attendants,  ward 
maids,  nurses,  and  others  never  take  small-pox  in  your 
hospital  ? — I  should  have  been  able  to  state  that  until 
quite  a  recent  date,  but  a  group  of  our  servants,  new 
servants,  caught  small-pox  quite  recently.  That  was 
the  first  occurrence  of  such  a  thing  after  vaccination. 
(See  Appendix  XII.,  page  687.) 

29.263.  Had  they  been  re-vaccinated? — They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  re-vaccinated ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  had  undergone  the  operation.  I  am  quite  unable 
to  say  whether  it  was  a  failure  in  the  vaccination  or 
what  was  the  cause  of  that. 

29.264.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  That  was  an  ex- 
ceptional instance,  was  it  not  ? — Quite. 

29.265.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  "What  intervals  had  oc- 
curred between  the  re-vaccination  and  their  being  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  ? — A  very  short 
interval,  indeed. 

29.266.  A  few  weeks  or  months  ? — Ho,  a  very  short 
interval,  not  so  much  as  that. 

29.267.  "Were  they  re-vaccinated  within  a  less  period 
than  a  few  weeks  P — They  were  re-vaccinated  simul- 
taneously with  their  going  into  the  small-pox  hospital. 

29.268.  Who  can  give  us  full  information  respecting 
that  occurrence  ? — I  think  Dr.  Birdwood  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

29.269.  (Chairman.)  How  soon  after  entering  the 
hospital  did  they  become  infected  with  small-pox ; 
when  did  the  small-pox  become  manifest  ? — About  the 
usual  period ;  there  was  no  question  about  the  infection 
being  derived  from  our  hospital. 

29.270.  Is  it  supposed,  then,  that  they  were  infected 
with  the  small-pox  before  they  were  re-vaccinated  p — 
It  was  supposed  that  the  re-vaccination  and  the  in- 
fection of  small-pox  were  nearly  simultaneous. 

29.271.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  that  apply  to  all  the  cases  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  that. 

29.272.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Can  you  tell  in  how 
many  cases  it  occurred  ?  You  spoke  of  a  group  of 
cases  P — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  the  exact  informa- 
tion. '  There  were  from  three  to  five,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  perhaps  there  were  more  even.  (See 
Appendix  XII,  page  687.) 

29.273.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  had  developed  small- pox  that  if  those  who 
had  been  in  contact  with  him,  say  in  a  common 
lodging-house,  were  re-vaccinated,  you  could  guarantee 
that  those  should  not  afterwards  develop  small-pox  P — 
No,  I  could  not  guarantee  that. 

29.274.  I  understand  you  in  some  of  your  remarks  to 
attach  great  importance  to  washing  and  cleanliness, 
and  matters  of  hygiene.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that 
in  your  opinion  the  absence  of  those  precautions  favours 
the  spread  of  small-pox  ? — I  think  so ;  that  is  the  in- 
ference which  I  draw  from  the  fact  that  small-pox  is 
usually  found  to  be  rife  among  the  lower  and  more 
uncleanly  portion  of  the  population, 

29.275.  (Chairman.)  One  more  question  with  regard 
to  these  persons  who  were  re- vaccinated ;  were  they 
re-vaccinated  in  the  small-pox  hospital? — They  were 
re-vaccinated  on  their  arrival  at  the  small-pox  hospital. 

29.276.  Therefore,  they  arrived  at  what  you  may 
regard  as  the  source  of  infection  at  the  same  time,  or 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  they  were  re-vaccinated  ? — 
Yes. 

29.277.  And  they  remained  in  that  source  of  infection 
after  re- vaccination  ? — They  remained  in  that  source  of 
infection  after  re-vaccination. 

29.278.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  as  to  whether  in  any  of  those  cases 


the  re-vaccination  had  really  taken? — No,  I  have  no' 
personal  knowledge. 

29.279.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of 
them  had  not  been  re-vaccinated  previous  to  this 
re- vaccination  on  entering  the  hospital  ? — I  do  not 
know.    (See  Appendix  XII,  page  687.) 

29.280.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Notwithstanding 
the  comparative  immunity  of  London  from  small-pox 
in  recent  years,  do  you  advocate  the  maintaining  the 
Asylum  Board's  machinery  and  ships  as  a  matter  of 
insurance  for  London,  notwithstanding  their  cost? — 

29.281.  Strongly  ?— Very  strongly. 

29.282.  (Sir  Charles  Balrymple.)  Is  the  question  of 
closing  the  Highgate  Hospital  under  consideration  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  under  anybody's  considera- 
tion ;  it  has  entirely  occurred  to  me  from  my  knowledge 
of  London,  and  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

29,288.  How  is  it  supported  ? — I  think  it  must  be  an 
endowment,  but  I  have  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  information  about  that. 

29.284.  You  used  the  expression  just  after  mentioning 
the  Highgate  Hospital,  that  the  funds  of  this  charity 
were  partly  expended  in  keeping  up  the  vaccination 
station ;  was  it  the  funds  of  the  Highgate  Hospital  that 
you  referred  to? — Yes,  the  funds  of  the  Highgate 
Hospital.  I  presume  they  take  payment  from  their 
patients,  although  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact. 

29.285.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  May  we  take  it  that 
the  views  you  have  expressed  to-day  with  regard  to  a 
central  authority  and  its  powers  are  your  individual 
opinions,  and  not  the  expression  of  any  resolutions  or 
opinions  of  the  Board? — They  are  entirely  my  own 
individual  opinions. 

29.286.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  do  not  think  you  gave  us  your 
objections  to  the  London  County  Council  being  the 
central  authority  which  you  desire  to  see  established ; 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  so  ? — One  of  my  principal 
objections  is  how  to  meet  the  point  of  these  great  poor 
populations  that  lie  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  No 
authority  will  deal  adequately  with  the  health  of  the 
metropolis  (this  part  of  the  health  of  the  metropolis), 
that  has  not  some  power  over  the  adjoining  districts. 
I  think  it  is  analogous  to  the  metropolitan  police.  The 
metropolitan  police  have  necessarily  the  control  over 
a  very  large  district  outside  the  metropolis,  and  I  think 
the  central  authority  for  the  health  of  London,  so  far 
as  regards  infectious  diseases,  ought  to  have  the  same 
control.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  London  County  Council ;  I  do  not  think  such  a 
thing  would  be  allowed,  but  I  do  think  that  a  central 
authority,  created  ad  hoc,  could  exercise  a  much  wider 
authority  outside  the  district  without  jealousy  I  might 
say,  or  with  the  minimum  of  jealousy. 

29.287.  Then  the  objection,  I  understand,  is  that  the 
area  of  the  County  Council  for  these  purposes  is  not 
sufficiently  large  ? — Yes. 

29.288.  "What  is  the  area  of  the  Asylums  Board ;  is 
that  the  same  or  different  ? — It  is  different.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  the  hamiet  of  Penge,  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  London  County  Council  or  not.  It  is  out- 
side the  area  of  the  Asylums  Board,  and  I  think  it  is 
within  the  area  of  the  County  Council. 

29.289.  It  is  for  "some  purposes,  I  know.  For  in- 
stance, "West  Ham  would  be  both  outside  your  area  and 
outside  the  County  Council's  area  P — Yes. 

29,290-1.  And  there  is  small-pox  there  at  the  present 
time,  we  understand  ? 

(Chairman.)  Have  you  been  in  any  relation  with  West 
Ham  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  amall-pox 
there  at  this  time  ? 

(Witness.)  No,  none  whatever. 

29.292.  You  are  in  no  relation  whatever  P — No.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  have  come  into  relation  with 
West  Ham  has  been  when  a  patient  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disease  has  been  sent  into  the  London  Hospital 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  removal  to  our  hospitals. 

29.293.  Supposing  you  received  the  notification  of  a 
case  of  small-pox  at  West  Ham,  would  you  have  any 
right  to  send  for  the  patient  and  take  him  to  your 
ship  ? — We  should  have  no  power  to  remove  him  in 
strict  law ;  we  should  have  to  ignore  the  whole  thing. 

29.294.  Even  if  he  were  to  express  a  wish  to  be 
removed  it  would  not  be  within  your  range  of  power  to 
remove  him  ? — No. 
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29.295.  You  are  limited  to  what  you  have  described 
as  the  metropolitan  area?— Yes.  We  have  enlarged 
that  to  the  inhabitants  or  residents  in  the  metropo- 
litan area.  For  instance,  we  have  been  sometimes 
asked  to  remove  a  patient  to  our  hospital,  who,  at  the 
time  of  becoming  ill,  was  outside  the  metropolitan  area, 
but  obviously  belonged  to  London  ;  for  instance,  a  per- 
son paying  a  short  visit,  or  who  had  gone  out  on  busi- 
ness, and  was  taken  ill.  When  it  is  clear  to  lis  that 
such  a  person  is  a  bond  fide  inhabitant  of  London  then 
we  fetch  him. 

29.296.  Then  you  think  that  without  great  difficulty 
or  much  greater  expense  the  area  of  your  operations 
could  be  enlarged  ?— Yes. 

29.297.  And  you  would  readily  undertake  that  work  ? 
•  — Yes  ;  that  might  be  readily  undertaken. 

29.298.  (Br.  Collins.)  Could  the  enlargement  of  the 
area  for  such  purposes  be  effected  by  an  Order  in 
Council  or  an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
or  would  it  require  legislation  ? — I  am  not  at  all  clear 
whether  it  could  be  effected  by  an  Order  in  Council.  I 
think  it  could  be  effected  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  because  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  a 
Poor-Law  institution,  and,  therefore,  comes  under  the 
Act  or  Acts  which  enables  the  Local  Government 
Board  from  time  to  time  to  alter  areas  and  combine 
them  into  new  districts.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  carried  out  without  legislation,  because,  I  think,  it 
would  be  too  large  a  departure  for  a  minister  to  carry 
through  without  parliamentary  sanction.  That,  of 
course,  is  my  opinion. 

29.299.  Do  I  rightly  understand,  that  at  present 
your  Board  has  no  compulsory  power  of  removal? — 
None  whatever. 

29.300.  Have  you  ever  met  with  any  difficulty  in 
removing  any  case  of  small-pox  ? — Yes ;  there  have 
been  cases,  but  not  recently.  The  friends  of  small- 
pox patients  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  pleased  to  get 
rid  of  them.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  reluct- 
ance to  part  with  scarlet  fever  patients,  and  even 
diphtheria  patients,  but  not  with  small-pox. 

29.301.  And  you  have  no  power,  as  I  understand  at 
present,  as  regards  vaccination  ? — We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  at  all.  Our  system  is ,  that  every  visitor 
to  our  small-pox  hospitals  is  offered  vaccination,  and 
is  urged  to  submit  to  it,  but  we  have  no  power  what- 
ever to  compel  it. 

29.302.  Is  your  system  (as  you  speak  of  it)  apart  from 
the  removal  out  of  London,  the  same  practically  for 
small-pox  and  for  fever  ?— Precisely,  yes. 

29.303.  Has  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  in 
your  opinion,  been  as  successful  as  regards  the  limiting 
of  disease  in  the  case  of  fever,  as  in  the  case  of  small- 
pox ? — No,  I  think  not. 

29.304.  Do  you  think  you  have  been  more  successful 
in  the  case  of  small-pox  than  you  have  been  in  the 
case  of  fever? — Yes,  far  more  ;  and  that  is  principally 
because  we  have  the  people  with  us  thoroughly  in  the 
case  of  small-pox,  and  they  are  reluctant  in  the  case  of 
fever,  or  if  not  reluctant  they  are  apathetic  ;  a  mild 
case  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  looked  upon  as  very  dan- 
gerous in  a  working  man's  household,  as  a  rule. 

29.305.  Have  errors  in  diagnosis  troubled  you  much 
with  regard  to  small-pox  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  frequent 
indeed. 

29.306.  Has  there  been  a  new  departure  of  your  Board 
with  a  view  to  meet  that  ? — To  this  extent  that  we  have 
kept  in  each  of  the  wharfs,  a  medical  officer  permanently 
on  duty  with  a  view  to  revise  the  diagnosis  ;  and  it  is 
well  that  we  have,  for  a  very  large  number  of  patients 
have  had  to  be  sent  back. 

29.307.  Although  duly  certified  as  small-pox  by 
medical  certificate  ? — -Yes. 

29.308.  Have  you  established  special  small-pox 
hospitals  in  proximity  to  the  wharfs  for  that  purpose  ? 
— We  have  recently  built  six  completely  separated 
isolation  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  under  ob- 
servation, persons  of  doubtful  diagnosis.  When  our 
officer  cannot  form  a  certain  judgment  himself  he 
detains  the  person  through  the  night  perhaps,  or  for 
a  few  hours,  or  as  long  as  he  may  think  necessary, 
until  there  is  a  further  development  of  symptons. 

29.309.  Is  there  a  medical  man  in  attendance  at  those 
sheds  or  hospitals  near  the  wharfs  ? — Yes. 

29,310-  Have  you  found  ihat  system  successful  in 
preventing  cases  other  than  small-pox  being  conveyed 


to  the  ships? — The  shelters  have  only  just  been  finished, 
but  the  system  of  sifting  out  the  cases  at  the  wharfs  has 
been  eminently  successful.  I  think  it  is  of  very  great 
importance. 

29.311.  (Sir  Edtoin  Galsworthy).  Is  it  not  the  practice 
with  the  Board  to  make  a  condition  with  contractors 
who  have  to  do  work  for  small-pox  institutions  to  have 
their  workmen  vaccinated  p< — Yes,  that  is  inserted  in 
most  contracts. 

29.312.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
that  ? — There  is  always  some  difficulty ;  the  difficulty 
generally  takes  the  form,  I  think,  of  a  demand  for 
extra  pay  and  a  day  or  two's  holiday,  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  but  it  certainly  exists, 

29.313.  That  is  more  a  theoretical  than  a  practical 
difficulty  ? — Yes ;  it  is  always  overcome. 

29.314.  (Chairman.)  When  you  have  removed  a 
patient  with  small-pox,  what  power  have  you  to  com- 
pel disinfection  of  the  house  ? — We  have  no  power. 

29.315.  But  it  is  recommended  ? — That  is  left  entirely 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district. 

29.316.  And  you  have  nothing  like  a  power  for  isola- 
ting the  rest  of  the  persons  occupying  that  house? — 
No,  there  is  no  such  power  ;  no  such  power  exists. 

29.317.  Either  with  yourself  or  any  other  authority  ? 
—No. 

29.318.  (Sir  Edtvin  Galsworthy.)  And  the  disin- 
fecting is  either  done  immediately  or  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  parish  authorities  ;  the  Asylums  Board 
has  no  power  to  expedite  it  in  any  way  ? — No,  we  have 
no  power  at  all. 

29.319.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  one  of  the  powers  which 
you  think  should  be  conferred  on  the  central  authority  ? 
— I  think  so.  It  would  have  to  be  exercised  with  the 
most  extreme  discretion,  or  it  would  lead  to  intolerable 
hardship. 

29.320.  We  have  had  evidence  given  of  the  plans 
adopted  in  some  of  the  colonies  where  there  is  absolute 
compulsion  both  for  disinfection  of  the  house  and  for 
removal  and  isolation  of  the  persons  living  in  it.  Do 
you  think  that  could  be  enforced  in  London  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  enforced  in  London.  The  population 
in  London,  in  some  ways,  is  very  difficult  to  manage. 
Of  course,  if  you  isolate  a  number  of  people  you  would 
have  not  only  to  pay  them,  to  keep  them,  and  maintain 
them,  but  you  would  make  yourself  responsible,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  their  conduct. 

29.321.  You  have  thought  well  over  the  matter,  no 
doubt,  and  I  ask  you  the  opinion  you  have  arrived  at, 
and  I  gather  that  you  think  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  exercise  any  authority  for  the  isolation  of 
those  who  have  been  in  the  same  house  with  the  small- 
pox patient  whom  you  have  removed  ? — I  think  it 
would  only  be  possible  in  very  rare  cases.  I  think  it 
would  depend  upon  each  case.  I  think  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  has  been  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  there 
would  be  such  a  glaringly  obvious  case  of  danger  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  exercise  in  that  case  a  com- 
pulsion that  you  could  not  exercise  in  a  less  suspicious 
case. 

29.322.  You  think  it  would  not  extend  beyond  that  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

29.323.  (Br.  Collins.)  Is  it  the  experience  of  your 
Board  that  with  the  powers  you  have  at  present  if  you 
isolate  the  first  case  of  small-pox  in  a  houge  there  are 
frequently  no  other  cases  in  that  house  ? — Yes,  that  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  frequently  ;  not  so  frequently  as 
in  the  case  of  fever. 

29.324.  (Chairman.)  But  exceptions  do  occur  to  that  ? 
—Yes. 

29.325.  (Br.  Collins)  I  understood  you  to  use  the  ex- 
pression that  in  the  case  of  small-pox  you  were  able  to 
carry  out  your  system  of  isolation  because  you  had  the 
confidence  of  the  people  with  you ;  at  any  rate,  they 
acted  in  harmony  with  you  partly  from  a  fear  of  small- 
pox ? — Yes. 

29.326.  Do  you  think  they  would  similarly  co-operate 
and  approve  of  such  method  of  disinfection,  and 
such  other  suggestions  as  you  have  made  to  the  Com- 
mission, without  compulsory  powers  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  have  much  faith  in  disinfection ;  they  do  not  care 
much  about  it  ;  their  feelings  of  panic  are  directed 
rather  towards  the  patient,  not  to  other  matters  at  all. 
I  think  when  they  have  got  rid  of  the  patient  the 
"oneral  attitude  of  mind  of  the  poor  of  London  is  that 
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they  have  got  rid  of  all  source  of  infection  and  need 
not  trouble  themselves  any  more  about  the  subject. 

29.327.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  Board  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  treat  cases  other  than  small-pox  (other  fevers) 
under  the  same  roof  as  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

29.328.  Would  you  consider  any  system  of  isolation 
satisfactory  in  any  town  in  which  other  fevers  than 
small-pox  were  treated  under  the  same  roof  ? — No. 

29.329.  Is  that  founded  upon  experience  ? — For  a 
long  time,  of  course,  as  you  are  aware,  we  treated 
small-pox,  not  under  the  same  roof,  but  within  the 
same  boundary  with  other  fevers,  and  the  cases  in 
which  small-pox  was  spread  were  extremely  rare  ;  but 
it  is  rather  a  matter  now,  I  think,  of  public  sentiment 
than  of  actual  experience. 

29.330.  Did  cases  of  fever  take  small-pox  under  those 


circumstances  ?— Sometimes  ;  but  the  isolation  of  small- 
pox patients  entirely  by  themselves  must  obviously  be 
much  more  perfect ;  our  hospitals  being  quite  removed 
from  every  other  human  habitation  it  is  possible  to 
keep  up  a  discipline  over  the  servants,  particularly  the 
nurses,  which  would  be  impossible  in  a  town. 

29.331.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  hospital 
ships  have  been  a  source  of  infection  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  I  think  there  have  been  cases  in  which  our  ser- 
vants have  once  or  twice  carried  infection  both  up  to 
London  and  to  the  adjoining  parts  ;  but  the  existence 
of  the  ships  in  themselves  is  certainly  not  a  source  of 
infection. 

29.332.  Do  you  mean  that  there  has  been  no  small- 
pox in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships  ? — There  has 
been,  but  it  has  not  been  traced  to  the  ships,  at  least, 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Frederick  William  Barry,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


29,333.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  continue  your  evidence, 
if  you  please  ? — On  the  last  occasion,  when  I  was  before 
the  Commission,  I  find  I  gave  an  answer  which  might 
possibly  be  misinterpreted,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  had 
better  correct  it.  It  was  in  answer  to  Question  28,969, 
where  Dr.  Collins  was  asking  me:  "I  want  to  know 
"  whether  the  tendency  would  not  have  been,  in  view 
"  of  the  rush  to  be  vaccinated  in  consequence  of  the 
"  presence  of  the  epidemic,  to  vaccinate  all  those  who 
"  had  hitherto  been  unvaccinated  "  to  which  I  answered, 
"  Certainly."  Then  it  follows  on  at  Question  28,971 : 
"It  would  rather  reduce  the  unvaccinated  ?  (A.)  Yes. 
"  — (Q.)  And  proportionately  increase  the  vaccinated  ? 
"  (A.)  Yes. — (Q.)  And  the  same  applies  to  all  the 
"  census  details  ?  (A.)  Yes,  quite  so  ;  that  I  stated 
"  before."  The  only  word  I  want  to  qualify  there,  is 
that  of  course  it  would  not  proportionately  increase  ;  it 
would  simply  be  a  transfer  of  figures,  the  proportions 
would  not  be  the  same  in  the  vaccinated  as  in  the  un- 
vaccinated. I  was  only  afraid  that  it  might  be  misread. 
At  that  time,  just  previous  to  that  answer,  Dr.  Collins 
was  asking  me  whether  I  could  state  anything  as  to  the 
date  of  vaccination  of  vaccinated  persons  whom  I  have 
included  in  the  table  I  handed  in,  giving  an  abstract  of 
the  census  of  certain  courts  and  streets  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Parton's  evidence  as  to  insanitary  properties. 
That  information  I  said  I  could  not  give ;  but  I  found 
afterwards  that  I  had  kept  the  census  papers  with 
respect  to  those  particular  districts,  or  at  least  with 
respect  to  all  of  them  except  one,  that  is  the  last  one, 
Hermitage  Street,  which  I  have  mislaid  somewhere ; 
and  I  now  give  you  the  result  of  an  examination  of 
these  papers.  At  Question  28,923  I  gave  an  abstract  of 
the  census  of  Court  7,  Smithfield,  and  I  find  that  of  the 
17  vaccinated  persons  living  in  that  court,  all  had  been 
vaccinated  in  infancy.  At  Question  28,924  I  gave  an 
analysis  of  Court  11,  Allen  Street.  I  find  that  of  the  44 
vaccinated  persons  all  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy. 
At  Question  28,926  I  gave  an  analysis  of  the  census  of 
Hollis  Croft,  where  there  were  346  vaccinated  persons. 
Of  those  I  find  that  four,  aged  10,  9,  7  and  5  respec- 
tively, living  in  houses  invaded  by  small-pox,  were 
vaccinated  for  the  first  time  in  1888.  That  was  a 
transfer  from  the  unvaccinated  to  the  vaccinated  during 
the  progress  of  the  epidemic.  At  Question  28,930  I 
gave  an  abstract  of  Colliers'  Row,  and  of  142  vaccinated 
persons  I  find  that  all  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy. 


At  Question  28,947  I  gave  an  abstract  of  Court  1, 
Rockingham  Street,  and  of  31  vaccinated  persons  I  find 
that  all  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy.  At  Question 
28,957  I  gave  an  abstract  of  the  census  of  Newcastle 
Street,  in  the  West  Sheffield  district.  Of  206  vaccinated 
persons  I  find  that  three,  aged  16,  11  and  22  years 
respectively,  had  been  vaccinated  for  the  first  time 
in  1887. 

29.334.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  1887  P— Yes, 
that  is  during  the  epidemic,  it  was  after  the  epidemic 
had  broken  out.  At  Question  28,957 1  gave  an  abstract 
of  Court  11,  Bailey  Street.  Of  30  vaccinated  persons  I 
find  that  all  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  in 
Court  1,  Bailey  Lane,  of  68  vaccinated  persons,  one, 
aged  53  years,  was  vaccinated  for  the  first  time  in  1888, 
At  Question  28,962  where  I  give  an  analysis  of  the 
census  of  Sheldon  Street,  of  436  vaccinated  persons  I 
find  that  9  aged  27,  26,  23,  7,  1,  1,  1,  and  8  months 
and  7  months  respectively  were  vaccinated  for  the  first 
time  in  1887.  The  total  number  of  persons  included  in 
those  tables  at  the  time  of  the  census  were  1,364  of 
whom  1,320  or  96'8  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
vaccinated,  and  44  or  3'2  per  cent,  to  be  unvaccinated. 
That  was  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Those  17  cases 
were  transferred  from  the  unvaccinated  to  the  vac- 
cinated during  the  period  of  the  epidemic  before  the 
census;  and  that  would  give  you  of  the  1,364  persons 
1,303  who  were  vaccinated,  or  95'5  per  cent.,  and  61 
unvaccinated  or  4'5  per  cent.  That  diminishes  the 
vaccinated  by  1'4  per  cent,  and  increases  the  un- 
vaccinated by  28  per  cent.  That  gives  you  the  measure 
of  increase  in  this  particular  set  of  courts,  all  of  which 
were  invaded  by  small-pox  ;  it  gives  you  the  amount  of 
transfer  during  the  period  of  the  epidemic. 

29.335.  (Dr.  Gollins.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  information.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  informa- 
tion on  which  you  based  those  figures  was  obtained 
from  the  census  officers  P— Prom  the  census  returns. 

29.336.  What  would  be  the  question  put  to  the  in- 
mates with  regard  to  the  date  of  vaccination  ? — •"  When 
"  were  you  vaccinated  p  "  or  "  When  was  so-and-so  vac- 
"  cinated  p  " 

29.337.  Would  the  answer  to  that  question  in  all  cases 
state  the  date  of  vaccination  ? — No,  it  would  state 
whether  it  was  in  infancy.  If  it  was  in  infancy  it 
would  state  "  in  infancy ;  "  but  if  it  was  in  1887  or  1888 
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in  the  case  of  any  person  over  an  infant,  that  is  to  say, 
more  than  six  months  of  age,  the  date  would  be 
entered  "  1887  "  or  "  1888."  There  is  one  here  if  you 
look,  one  in  the  abstract. 

29.338.  Was  some  definition  given  of  the  term 
"infancy"  which  was  to  be  observed  by  the  census 
officers  ? — No  further  than  that  they  were  to  report  of 
course  cases  to  the  Vaccination  Officers  ;  there  was  no 
particular  definition  given  to  them. 

29.339.  It  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  for  a  case 
to  have  been  returned  as  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and 
yet  to  have  been  vaccinated  in  1887  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was,  because  here  I  find  children 
seven  months  of  age  returned  as  vaccinated  in  1887  and 
1888. 

29.340.  Because  you  find  some  returned  as  vaccinated 
in  1887  who  were  infants,  it  does  not  follow,  does  it,  that 
therefore  there  were  none  who  were  returned  as 
vaccinated  in  infancy  and  were  vaccinated  in  1887  ? — I 
really  could  not  say.  The  great  majority  of  these 
people  here  for  instance  in  this  particular  return  which 
I  have  in  my  hand  were  considerably  over  infancy,  over 
a  year  of  age  at  any  rate. 

29.341.  What  was  the  instruction  upon  which  the 
census  officers  acted  in  making  the  specific  statement  as 
to  certain  persons  vaccinated  in  1887  and  1888  ?— Any 
over  infancy ;  that  was  all.  They  were  to  state  whether 
vaccinated  in  infancy,  which  was  an  understood  term, 
something  over  a  year  or  six  months  I  should  say  an 
infant  is  usually  counted  and  in  the  case  of  any  over 
that  age  who  had  baen  vaccinated  since  then  they  put 
the  date.    I  get  many  dates  1884,  1885,  and  so  on. 

29.342.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  From  their  quot- 
ing seven  months  one  would  rather  infer  that  they  took 
six  months  as  the  limit  of  infancy  P — That  is  what  I  was 
suggesting  just  now  ;  that  that  might  be  the  case. 

29.343.  I  suppose  that  the  figures  which  you  have 
given  us  in  your  opinion  enable  you  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  transfer ;  there  is  nothing 
special  in  these  Courts  why  there  should  be  more  trans- 
ference or  less  transference  than  elsewhese,  is  there  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  rather  more  transference  in  those 
quarters  of  Sheffield  ;  I  feel  pretty  sure  it  was  the  case 
that  there  was  more  transference  in  a  low  class  district 
like  that  and  where  you  had  the  actual  presence  of 
small-pox.  That  is  nothing  like  the  amount  of  transfer 
you  see  that  I  assume  in  the  hypothetical  statement 
that  i  made  the  first  time  I  was  hero. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Parton's  evidence  ;  Mr.  Parton  next 
deals  at  Questions  20,734  to  20,751  with  Table  LXXX.  at 
page  155  of  my  Report,  which  contains  a  list  of  fatal 
cases  of  small-pox  ia  the  Nether  Hallam  district,  which 
were  classed  as  "  unvaccinated."  This  list  contains  33 
cases,  of  which  Mr.  Parton  refers  to  four  only  (Nos.  5, 
7,  8,  and  12.)  In  three  of  these  cases  (Nos.  5,  8,  and  12) 
there  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  vaccination.  As  re- 
gards No.  5  Henry  Bownes,  the  mother  informed  Mr. 
Parton  that  the  child  had  been  vaccinated  seven  days 
before  bhe  eruption  (20,734-20.740),  whereas  she  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  never  been  vaccinated  as  he  had 
al  ways  been  delicate  (he  was  ]4years  old  when  he  died), 
and  that  they,  the  parents  were  afraid  that  vaccination 
would  do  him  harm.    But  even  supposing  her  state- 


ment to  Mr.  Parton  to  be  correct,  it  would  not  have  Mr. 
altered  the  classification.     As  regards  No.  8,  James    F.  W.  Barry, 
Chapman,  who  was  17  years  of  age  when  he  died,  a  M.D. 

neighbour  informed  Mr.  Parton  (20,744-20,748)  that  he  ■  

had  heard  that  "he"  (James  Chapman)  "  had  been    19  July  1893. 

"  operated  upon  three  times  without  effect."  Whereas   

Mrs.  Leonard,  a  neighbour  told  me  that  he  had  never 
been  vaccinated.    It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Parton's 
information  is  correct,  but  even  if  it  is,  the  classification 
would  not  have  been  altered,  for  I  should  not  have  in- 
cluded an  unsuccessfully  vaccinated  person  as  having 
been  successfully  vaccinated.    As  regards  No.  12,  Ada 
Palmer,  in  this  case  the  grandmother  of  the  child  in- 
formed Mr.  Parton  that  the  child  had  been  vaccinated 
(20,750-20,751),  whereas  Mrs.  Nesbit,  a  cousin  of  the 
child,  told  me  that  it  never  had  been  vaccinated ;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  case,  that  the  child  died  when 
25  days  old,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days  ;  so  that  under 
any  circumstances  the  classification  would  not  have  been 
altered.    With  respect  to  one  other  case,  No.  7,  Ernest 
Gamble,  Mr.  Parton  doubts  whether  the  case  was  small- 
pox at  all  (20,741-20,743),  and  from  my  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  was  said  to  have  been  no  eruption  of 
small-pox.     The  doctor,  however,   certified  that  the 
death  was  due  to  small -pox.    Finally  Mr.  Parton  deals 
with  Table  L.,  page  100  in  my  report  (20,752-20,757), 
which  table  contains  a  list  of  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  in 
South  Sheffield  classed  as  "  unvaccinated."    This  list 
comprises  28  cases,  and  to  these  Mr.  Parton  refers  to 
seven,  namely  Nos.  5,  6,  10,  11,  16,  22,  and  28.    As  re- 
gards five  of  these  cases,  namely,  No.  5,  Annie  Gibson 
(20,752-20,753),  No.  6,  John  Terry,  (20,754a) ;  No.  16, 
Beatrice  Yates  (20,754a)  ;  No.   22,  Thomas  Biggin 
(20,757)  ;  and  No.' 28,  Gertrude  ;James  (20,757),  there  is 
no  conflict  of  evidence  between  myself  and  Mr.  Parton , 
but  Mr.  Parton  refers  to  the  insanitary  condition  of 
groups  of  houses  as  regards  two  of  these  cases,  namely 
Nos.  16  and  22.    The  first  of  these,  No.  16,  he  refers  to 
at  Question  20,754a,  where  he  says,  "  I  noted  sanitary 
"  cases  because  in  some  cases   which  I   saw  I  was 
"  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  condition  in  which  the 
"  people  lived  had  contributed  not  only  to  intensify 
"  the  character  of  the  disease  but  to  the  fatality  of  the 
"  cases  ;  that  there  would  have  been  a  better  chance 
"  for  them  to  have  lived  through  the  small-pox.  apart 
"  from  vaccination,  had  their  sanitary  conditions  been 
"  better.    This  is  my  note  as  to  the  sanitation  in  case 
"  No.  16,  '  Small  yard;  cesspit  3  feet  6  in.  from  the 
"  '  door.    A  little  house.    Parents  and  five  children  ; 
"  '  overcrowded  yard;  sanitation  bad.'  I  think  there  is 
"  nothing  further."    The  particular  court  here  referred 
to  is  Court  15,  Arundel  Street,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
census  contained  six  inhabited  houses,  having  a  total 
population  of  31  persons,  of  whom  30  were  vaccinated 
and   one   was   unvaccinated.     One   house  only  was 
invaded  ;  and  one  person  only,  namely,  an  unvaccinated 
child,  two  months  of  age,  suffered  from  smail-pox. 
This  ,is  the  child  who  died.     There  were  living  in 
the  same  house,  as  Mr.  Parton  states,  the  parents  of  the 
child,  aged  respectively  41  and  37  years,  and  five  other 
children  aged  respectively  17,  14,  13,  6  and  3  years,  all 
of  whom  had  been  vaccinated  m  infancy  and  none  of 
whom  took  the  small-pox.    The  details  of  this  case  will 
be  found  in  the  table  below  : — 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Court  15,  Arundel  Street,  South  Sheffield  District. 
Houses,  6,  inhabited,  6.    [Invaded  house,  1.] 


Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
houses  invaded 
by  Small-pox. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 
in  invaded 
houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 
which  proved 

fatal  up  to  and  of 
Census  period. 

Persons 
re-vaccinated. 

Persons  who 
had  suffered 
from  Small-pox 
prior  to  1887-88. 

Age  Periods. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

TJnvaccinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Unvaccinated. 

All  Classes. 
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All  Classes. 
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Ct 

Unvaccinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Under  10  years  of  age 

9 

8 

I 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 

22 

22 

5 

5 

4 

All  ages  .... 

31 

30 

1 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

*         n  ■    •      it,  f  Vaccinated.  41,  37,  17.  14,  13. 

Ages  of  persons  m  invaded  houses  -  TT         .     '  -,  '0  _  A 
°        1  1,  Unvaccinated,  2  months. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION : 


Mr. 
F.  W.  Barry, 
M.D. 

19  July  1893. 


29.344.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Had  the  parents  been  re-vacci- 
nated ? — There  were  some  people  re-vaccinated.  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  parents  were  in  that  particular 
case. 

29.345.  You  stated  that  all  the  30  had  been  vacci- 
nated in  infancy  ?— Yes,  but  I  did  not  say  whether  any 
of  them  had  been  re-vaccinated,  because  I  had  not 
taken  that  particular  out  as  for  the  house,  I  have  taken 
it  out  for  the  whole  court.  I  see  there  were  four  re- 
vaccinated  people  in  the  whole  court.  As  regards 
No.  22,  Thomas  Biggin,  who  lived  in  Sylvester  Lane, 
Mr.  Parton  states  at  20,757 :  "  This  is  what  I  say  about 
"  it :  '  This  house  is  situate  in  a  narrow  back  lane, 
"  '  Channel  for  slops,  &c.  about  3  feet  from  the  doors. 
"  '  Pools  of  filth  are  plentiful,  cesspit  very  filthy,  within 
"  '  a  few  feet  from  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  this 
"  '  case  happened.'  About  20  minutes  in  this  horrid 
"  spot  crowded  with  human  beings,  inhaling  foul  air, 
"  some  of  them  extremely  poor,  clothed  in  rags  and 
"  wretchedness,  sufficed  to  send  me  home  far  from 


"  well,  and  finished  my  work  for  that  day."  Sylvester 
Lane,  the  particular  district  to  which  Mr.  Parton  refers, 
is  certainly  a  slum,  but  not  worse  than  a  good  many 
other  slums  in  Sheffield.  At  the  time  of  the  census  it 
contained  35  inhabited  houses,  having  a  population  of 
153  persons,  of  whom  146  were  vaccinated  and  7  unvae- 
cinated. Three  of  these  houses  were  invaded  by  small- 
pox. These  invaded  houses  had  a  population  of  15 
persons,  12  vaccinated,  3  unvaecinated.  Of  the  12 
vaccinated  persons  two,  aged  22  years  and  17  years 
respectively,  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  were 
attacked  by  small-pox,  and  both  recovered,  whilst  10, 
aged  32,  30,  12,  1J,  15,  28,  20,  1,  and  53  years,  all  of 
whom  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  one,  aged  8 
years,  who  was  vaccinated  on  the  appearance  of  small- 
pox in  the  court,  escaped.  Of  the  three  unvaecinated, 
two,  aged  6  years  and  10  years  respectively,  had  con- 
fluent small-pox  ;  one  recovered  and  the  other  died, 
and  one  child  aged  six  weeks  escaped.  The  facts  are 
stated  in  detail  in  the  table  below  : — 


Abstract  of  Vaccination  Census  of  Sylvester  Lane,  South  Sheffield  District. 
Houses,  38,  inhabited,  35,  uninhabited,  3.    [Invaded  houses,  3.] 


Total  Population 
enumerated. 

Population  in 
houses  invaded 
by  Small-pox. 

Cases  of  Small- pox 
in  invaded 
houses. 

Cases  of  Small-pox 
which  proved 

fatal  up  to  end  of 
Census  period. 

Persons 
re-vaccinated. 

Persons  who 
had  suffered 
from  Small-pox 
prior  to  1887-88. 

Age  Periods. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Unvaecinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated.  ! 

c 
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"3 
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P 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Unvaecinated. 

All  Classes. 

Vaccinated. 

Unvaecinated. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Number. 

Attacked  by 
Small-pox, 
1887-88. 

Under  10  year  of  age 

52 

iS 
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5 
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1 

1 

Aged  10  years  and  upwards 
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10 
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3 

2 

1 

1 

,  1 
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10 

All  ages  - 
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146 

7  ' 

15 

12 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

.        f  .    .      ,  /Vaccinated,  32,  30,  12,  8,  li  15,  28,  22,  20,  1,  53,  17 

Ages  of  persons  m  invaded  houses  j  Unvaccinated,  6,  6  weeks,  10. 


With  respect  to  the  remaining  two  cases  in  Table  L., 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Parton,  namely,  No.  10,  William 
Cunningham  (20.754a),  and  No.  11.  Annie  Law  (20,754a 
to  20,757),  there  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  vaccina- 
tion. As  regards  the  first,  William  Cunningham,  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  the  landlady,  informed  Mr.  Parton  that  the 
deceased  had  told  her  before  he  was  taken  ill  that  he 
had  been  vaccinated  when  three  years  old  ;  whereas 
she  told  me  that  she  believed  he  had  not  been  vacci- 
nated, and  this  statement  was  corroborated  by  the 
hospital  register  of  the  workhouse  where  he  was  treated, 
and  in  the  Health  Office  records,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  stated  to  be  unvaccinated.  As  regards  the  second 
case,  Annie  Law,  Mr.  Parton  succeeded  in  obtaining 
evidence  from  the  child's  mother  that  she  had  been 
vaccinated  in  infancy,  whereas  I  was  not  able  to  obtain 
any  better  evidence  than  that  of  a  neighbour.  This 
case,  if  I  had  had  the  information  which  Mr.  Parton 
has  obtained  would  have  been  transferred  to  the  vacci- 
nated list.  That  makes  the  third  case  in  which  Mr. 
Parton  obtained  better  evidence  than  I  did,  and  which 
would  have  been  transferred  if  I  had  got  his  evidence. 
This  concludes  the  specific  cases  to  which  Mr.  Parton 
refers.  Out  of  a  total  of  343  persons  entered  in  the 
unvaccinated  lists,  Mr.  Parton  refers  to  76.  As 
regards  the  great  proportion  of  these  76  cases  he 
simply  corroborates  the  accuracy  of  my  statements, 
or  adds  some  notes  as  to  insanitary  conditions.  In 
a  few  cases,  he  has  obtained  evidence  which  con- 
flicts with  the  evidence  that  I  obtained  as  to  vac- 
cination, and  with  which  I  have  dealt  in  the'  evi- 
dence I  have  given  to  the  Commission ;  and  in  three 
cases |he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  information  which, 
if  I  had  obtained  it  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry,  would 
have  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  three  cases  in  ques- 
tion t)o  the  vaccinated  list.  I  was  fully  prepared,  as  I 
stated  in  my  former  evidence  in  answer  to  Question 
2623, !to  find  that  a  certain  number  of  deaths  in  the 
unvaccinated  class  might  properly  be  transferred  to  the 
vaccinated  class,  but  1  also  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  was  convinced  that  a  larger  number  ought  to 
have  been  Transferred  from  the  vaccinated  to  the  un- 


vaccinated list,  for  I  included  all  in  the  vaccinated  list 
with  regard  to  whom  I  obtained  doubtful  information, 
and  I  can  only  regret  that  Mr.  Parton's  instructions 
did  not  enable  him  to  make  inquiry  with  respect  to 
these  cases.  A  few  instances  will,  I  think,  suffice  to 
show  the  class  of  evidence  which  I  accepted  when 
entering  cases  in  the  vaccinated  class.  Taking  first, 
Attercliff,  at  Table  XIII.,  page  29,  of  my  report,  the 
first  case  there,  Ann  Willett  was  returned  as  an  un- 
vaccinated case  to  the  Health  Department. 

29.346.  (Br.  Collins.)  By  whom? — It  was  in  the 
Health  Office  books  ;  I  cannot  say  who  returned  it. 

29.347.  Do  you  mean  after  the  death  had  taken  place  ? 
— No,  before  it  died.  My  inquiry  is,  I  find,  from  a 
neighbour,  who  said  she  thought  that  this  person  had 
been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  because  she  once  heard  the 
deceased  say  that  she  would  never  be  vaccinated  again. 
I  accepted  it  on  that  evidence  as  a  vaccinated  case, 
and  it  was  included  in  the  vaccinated  list  in  con- 
sequence. 

29.348.  Are  you  citing  that  to  show  that  you  ought 
not  to  have  included  it  in  the  vaccinated  list  ? — I  am 
citing  it  as  one  of  the.  cases  with  respect  to  which  I 
should  like  to  have  had  an  inquiry  made,  because,  if 
complete  evidence  could  have  been  got,  they  would  very 
probably  have  been  transferred.  I  am  only  putting 
that  against  the  three  or  four  cases  that  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  unvaccinated  to  the  vaccinated.  I 
think  that  a  great  many  more  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  vaccinated  to  the  unvaccinated  if 
further  inquiry  had  been,  made,  and  better  evidence 
had  been  got  than  I  gotj.  The  next  case  is  No.  4, 
which  was  also  returned  as  an  unvaccinated  case,  but 
his  wife  said  she  thought) he  had  been  vaccinated  in 
infancy ;  he  had  no  marks  lof  any  kind.  She  said  she 
remembered  that,  but  she  'had  heard  him  say  that  he 
had  been  vaccinated ;  so  consequently  that  was  entered 
as  a  vaccinated  case. 

29.349.  I  observe  that  in  case  1,  Ann  W.,  in  column  8, 
it   is   stated  that  she  was  vaccinated  in   infancy  at 
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Botherham  ? — It  was  supposed  so ;  that  statement  was 
made  by  a  neighbour. 

29,350.  So  that  in  addition  to  the  statement  which 
you  have  given  us,  she  added  a  statement  as  to  the  place 
at  which  the  vaccination  was  presumed  to  have  been 
done  ? — Yes,  that  was  so  in  that  case. 

29,351-  In  case  No.  4,  it  was  stated  that  the  vacci- 
nation tad  taken  place  at  Brigg,  by  a  private  prac- 
titioner?— That  is  a  supposition,  I  think,  as  to  the 
private  practitioner,  but  the  wife  said  she  thought  he 
had  been  vaccinated  as  a  child  at  Brigg. 

29.352.  On  what  ground  did  you  put  down  that  it 
was  done  by  a  private  practitioner  ? — That  was  her 
statement,  that  she  supposed  it  would  have  been  done  by 

,  a  private  practitioner  ;  there  would  then  I  think  not  be  a 
Public  Vaccinator ;  you  see  he  was  42  years  of  age.  With 
regard  to  No.  8  in  the  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  query  as  to  the  vaccination.    This  case  had  been 

'  vaccinated  at  Dronfield  by  a  private  practitioner.  This 
information  was  given  to  me  by  the  father,  but  the 
parents  also  informed  me  that  some  of  their  other 
children  had  been  vaccinated ;  they  had  several 
children  in  this  particular  household,  and  I  examined 
the  other  children,  and  found  no  marks  on  the  children 
themselves  ;  and  then  they  said,  that  they  believed  they 
had  been  vaccinated,  but  that  it  had  never  taken.  It 
was  extremely  doubtful  (they  were  hawkers)  whether 
any  of  the  family  at  all  had  been  vaccinated  ;  however, 
I  entered  it  because  the  father  stated  that  this  par- 
ticular person  had  been  vaccinated.  No.  10  is  another 
very  doubtful  case.  You  will  see  there  that  a  neigh- 
bour who  lived  next  door,  thought  that  she  had  been 
vaccinated  in  infancy.  That  was  the  whole  statement. 
It  was  returned  as  an  unvaccinated  case,  but  the  next 
door  neighbour  said  she  thought  this  woman  had  been 
vaccinated,  and  consequently  it  was  entered  as  a 
vaccinated  case.    No.  17  was  a  case  in  which  the 

'  brother  stated  to  me  that  he  believed  the  person  had 
never  been  vaccinated,  but  on  the  hospital  record  (this 
case  was  treated  in  hospital)  they  had  got  a  note  on 

■their  register  that  he  had  one  bad  mark,  consequently 
it  was  included  as  a  vaccinated  case  on  the  strength 
Of  the  hospital  register,  as  against  the  statement  of  the 
near  relative,  because  the  hospital  register  gave  me 
information  that  the  person  was  vaccinated,  whereas 
the  near  relative  told  me  he  was  not. 

29.353.  What  was  the  Health  Office  return  in  that 
case  ? — It  was  returned  to  the  Health  Office  as  an 
unvaccinated  case. 

29.354.  On  what  information  would  those  returns  to 
the  Health  Office  be  made  ? — Those  were  made  on  the 
information  given  at  the  house  to  the  inspector  who 
visited  the  house,  the  nuisance  inspector. 

29.355.  In  this  particular  Case  17,  although  the  Health 
Office  Inspector  returned  it  as  an  unvaccinated  case, 
you  subsequently  found  one  mark  of  vaccination  re- 
gistered in  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  it  was  registered  as 
having  one  mark.  That  mark,  of  course,  might  not 
have  been  from  vaccination ;  you  may  have  a  mark  that 
closely  assimilates  to  vaccination  on  the  arm,  but  which 
is  not  vaccination. 

29.356.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Especially  a  bad 
mark  ? — Yes,  especially  a  bad  mark. 

29.357.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  this  mark  registered  as  a 
vaccination  scar  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes.  I  am  giving  that  as  the  reason  why  I  entered 
it  as  a  vaccinated  case.  As  regards  Number  28,  there 
on  the  statement  of  the  wife  I  state  in  the  report  that 
this  man  was  vaccinated  in  infancy  at  Attercliff  by  a 
private  practitioner ;  but  the  information  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory  which  I  obtained  in  this  particular  case  ; 
.the  widow  only  thought  he  had  been  vaccinated,  and 
she  said  that  she  had  no  evidence  at  all,  but  she  thought 
he  was  vaccinated.  But  she  stated  that  she  had  told 
two  gentlemen  from  London,  who  represented  them- 
selves as  obtaining  information  for  the  Government, 
that  he  had  been  vaccinated,  consequently  I  included 
it  as  a  vaccinated  case. 

29.358.  What  was  the  Health  Office  return  in  that 
case  ? — It  was  returned  as  an  unvaccinated  case  to  the 
Health  Office. 

29.359.  Should  I  be  right  then  in  saying  that  all 
the  cases  (1,  4,  8,  10,  17,  and  28)  to  which  you  have  just 
drawn  attention  in  your  Table  XIII.  of  fatal  cases  of 
small -pox  in  the  vaccinated  class,  were  returned  to  the 
Health  Office  as  unvaccinated  cases  ? — Yes,  I  think  you 
may  do  that  in  those  six  cases.    I  do  not  know  whether 


you  care  for  me  to  go  through  these  seriatim;  lean  Mr. 

give  you  the  number  of  cases  in  which  I  think  the  in-  ^'  W.  Barry, 

formation  was  extremely  doubtful.    Taking  the  Bright-  M.D. 

side  district  of  the  cases  in  the  table  (that  is  Table  XXII.,  "~ 

at  page  45),  the  following  were  doubtful  cases.  Numbers  y  1S93, 

2,  3,  17,  19,  29,  30,  36,  37,  39,  and  41.   

29.360.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  Number  41 
the  informant  is  the  medical  attendant,  I  see? — Yea, 
but  the  medical  attendant  was  very  doubtful  about  it. 
In  the  North  Sheffield  district  at  Table  XXXI.,  on 
page  65,  the  numDers  are  1,  7,  15,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  36, 
39,  42,  44,  46,  50,  and  52. 

29.361.  (Dr.  Collins.)  As  regards  Case  50  in  that 
Table  XXXI.,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  three 
scars,  the  informants  being  a  neighbour  and  the 
medical  officer  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes.  In  that  case 
the  patient's  wife  told  the  neighbours  that  her  husband 
had  never  been  vaccinated ;  but  the  hospital  register 
had  on  it  three  marks,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
that  that  I  entered  it  as  a  vaccinated  case.  The  wife 
told  me  that  he  never  had  been  vaccinated,  but  the 
register  of  the  hospital  showed  three  marks. 

29.362.  Do  you  think  that  that  case  remains  doubtful 
after  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  case  remains  doubtful 
after  an  indefinite  statement  from  the  man's  wife.  I 
think  certainly  it  is  a  doubtful  case  from  my  point  of 
view. 

29.363.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  in  the  same 
way  with  Case  52,  there  also  the  evidence  is  given  by 
the  medical  officer,  of  two  marks  ? — That  is  exactly  a 
parallel  case,  that  was  taken  from  the  register. 

29.364.  (-Dr.  Collins.)  How  were  those  two  cases 
returned  to  the  health  officer  ?— Both  were  returned  as 
unvaccinated  cases. 

29.365.  And  in  both  of  these  cases  the  medical  officer 
of  the  hospital  found  scars  ? — At  any  rate  they  were 
entered  with  scars  in  the  column  of  the  register.  In 
the  Sheffield  Park  District,  Table  XL.,  at  page  84,  the 
only  numbers  that  I  refer  to  there  are  2,  3,  7,  and 
16.  In  the  South  Sheffield  District,  Table  XLIX.,  at 
page  99,  the  only  numbers  are  1,  2,  6  and  7, 

29.366.  Number  6  there  is  stated  to  have  three 
marks  vaccinated  in  infancy,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
neighbour  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  hospital? — 
That  is  a  parallel  case  again.  The  statement  there 
is  three  bad  marks  from  the  medical  officer  of  the 
hospital. 

29.367.  How  was  that  case  returned  to  the  Health 
Office  ? — That  I  have  not  a  note  of  on  this  sheet, 
whether  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated,  probably  unvac- 
cinated, otherwise  I  should  not  have  noted  it  as  a 
doubtful  case. 

29.368.  Were  those  Health  Office  returns  corrected 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  investigations  ? — They  were 
corrected,  certainly.  So  far  as  the  return  in  my  report 
is  given  in  a  tabular  form,  they  are  corrected. 

29.369.  At  all  ages  ? — At  all  ages  certainly.  Any- 
thing that  came  to  my  knowledge  was  corrected. 

29.370.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  This  medical 
officer  is  the  same  officer  as  in  the  preceding  table,  I 
suppose ;  the  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  is  the 
same  person,  I  suppose,  as  the  medical  officer  in  the 
preceding  table  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  same  hospital,  it  is 
the  Winter  Street  Hospital. 

29.371.  And  the  same  man  ? — Certainly. 

29.372.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  state  anywhere  in  your 
report  the  number  of  corrections  in  the  Health  Office 
data  consequent  upon  subsequent  information  ? — No. 

29.373.  Are  you  able  to  state  that? — No,  I  could  not 
do  so.  In  the  West  Sheffield  district,  Table  LVIIL, 
at  page  113,  there  are  numbers  5,  8,  and  9.  In  the 
Ecclesall  District.  Table  LXX.,  at  page  133,  there  are 
numbers  1,  5,  10,  and  18. 

29.374.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Again  it  is  the 
medical  officer  there  in  case  5  who  is  the  informant  ? — 
Yes ;  the  cases  in  which  the  medical  officer  alone 
was  the  informant  I  regarded  from  my  point  of  view 
mostly  as  doubtful.  In  the  Nether  Hallam  Table, 
Table  LXXIX.,  at  page  153,  refer  to  numbers  2,  5,  11, 
12,  15,  17,  30,  and  31. 

The  only  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Parton's  evidence  was  his  answer  to 
Question  20,758  where  he  was  being  questioned  about 
the  cases  of  small- pox  that  had  occurred  amongst 
children  who  were  being  suckled  at  the  time  of  attack, 
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the  mothers  being  ill  of  small-pox,  where  he  says  : — 
"  The  principal  point  that  I  wished  to  note  was  this — 
"  that  in  almost  every  case  where  the  mother  was 
"  taken  with  small-pox  and  had  a  child  at  her  bosom 
"  the  child  took  the  small-pox  and  died,  while  the 
"  mother  recovered."  Of  course  in  that  answer  he  is 
referring  to  unvaccinated  babies.  There  were  numerous 
cases  where  unweaned  vaccinated  babies  did  not  take 
small-pox,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  mothers 
were  attacked  by  small- pox;  whilst  I  have  notes  of 
three  unweaned  children  who  were  attacked  after  their 
mothers  had  developed  small-pox,  and  none  of  whom 
died. 

29.375.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  mention  these  facts 
anywhere  in  your  report  ? — No,  but  you  can  get  them 
out  of  the  returns.  I  have  them  in  my  notes,  I  can 
give  you  them. 

29.376.  It  would  be  convenient  if  you  would  add 
them  ? — The  first  is  in  the  Brightside  District,  Table 
XX.,  at  page  41,  number  41.  The  second  one  was  in  the 
South  Sheffield  District,  Table  XLVIL,  at  page  97, 
number  29.  And  the  third  was  in  the  Nether  Hallam 
District,  Table  LXXVIL,  at  page  150,  number  18. 

29.377.  I  suppose  the  unvaccinated  infants  at  the 
breast  that  did  not  take  small-pox  would  not  appear 
specifically  in  your  report? — No,  they  would  not 
appear. 

29.378.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  conclude  everything 
that  you  have  to  say  ? — That  concludes  all  the  com- 
ments that  I  have  to  make  on  Mr.  Parton's  evidence. 

22.379.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Speaking  from  the  experience 
of  Sheffield,  up  to  what  age  could  you  say  that  vaccina- 
tion may  be  relied  upnn  as  a  protection  from  an  attack 
of  small-pox  ? — You  cannot  give  any  definite  period  ;  it 
is  quite  impossible  I  think.  So  far  as  the  figures  go 
you  get  almost  complete  immunity  from  death,  not 
complete,  but  pretty  nearly  complete  under  10  years  of 
age  in  the  vaccinated. 

29.380.  Would  you  look  at  case  No.  79,  on  page  42  P— 

Yes. 

29.381.  That  is  a  case,  is  it  not,  of  a  child  of  six  years 
of  age,  with  four  foveated  marks  which  had  a  semi-con- 
fluent attack  and  was  fatal  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

29.382.  And  No.  62  on  the  same  table  was  a  case  of  a 
child,  aged  three,  with  three  foveated  marks,  vaccinated 
by  the  Public  Vaccinator,  which  was  also  fatal,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes,  that  was  another  case.  You  get  a  summary 
of  the  cases  of  course  up  to  the  31st  of  March  in  children 
under  10  years  of  age  on  page  192.  There  were  seven 
deaths  of  vaccinated  children  up  to  31st  of  March  under 
10  years  of  age. 

29.383.  In  how  many  cases  ? — There  were  338  cases 
out  of  estimated  population  of  78,288. 

29.384.  How  many  of  the  338  vaccinated  children 
under  10  years  of  age,  that  took  small-pox  were  under 
five  years  of  age  ? — 97. 

29.385.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  this  Table  OIL  ? 
— Yes. 97  under  5 years  of  age.  and  one  death  in  children 
under  five. 

29.386.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  there  any  cases  of  severe 
small  -pox  at  one  year  of  age  after  vaccination  P — That 
I  cannot  tell  you.  If  there  were  they  would  be  in  the 
tables. 

29.387.  Would  you  look  at  page  82,  case  No.  6  p— 
Yes,  that  was  a  case. 

29,888.    That  was  a  case  of  three  foveated  marks, 
vaccinated  by  the  Public  "Vaccinator  ? — Yes. 

29.389.  Of  severe  small-pox  within  one  year  of  vacci- 
nation ? — One  year  of  age ;  I  cannot  say  how  long  after 
vaccination  it  was. 

29.390.  It  must  have  been  within  one  year  ? — It  may 
have  been  less. 

29.391.  Will  you  look  at  page  63,  case  122  ?— That  is  a 
child  of  two  years  of  age  with  no  vaccination  marks, 
vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator,  and  who  had  a 
severe  attack. 

29.392.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  from 
the  experience  of  Sheffield,  to  say  that  the  protection 
of  vaccination  could  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  up 
to  any  age  ? — Certainly  not,  not  with  certainty.  You 
wili  always  have  a  certain  number  that  it  will  not 
pr  otect.    That  is  the  experience  we  found  there. 


29.393.  Might  I  take  it  that  these  cases  of  small-pox 
in  vaccinated  children  under  10  years  of  age  would  be 
infectious  to  others  ? — Quite. 

29.394.  As  infectious  as  severe  cases  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  far  the  degree  of  infection  is  affected 
by  the  severity  of  the  disease.  I  should  imagine  that 
the  more  severe  the  attack  the  more  chance  you  have 
of  infection,  because  there  would  be  more  infective 
matter  to  throw  off. 

29.395.  Is  it  a  matter  of  experience  that  severe  cases 

may  result  from  infection  from  mild  cases  ?  Yes 

certainly,  you  get  severe  cases  from  mild  cases. 

29.396.  That  is  in  other  fevers  besides  small-pox  ?  

Yes. 

29.397.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  mild  cases 
from  severe  cases  P — Quite  so. 

29.398.  (Dr.  Collins.)  In  view  of  these  attacks  of  small, 
pox  in  vaccinated  children  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
years  of  age,  do  you  think  that  the  experience  of 
Sheffield  shows  that  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccina- 
tion  is  similar  to  that  of  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox  ? 
— I  should  say  that  it  was  very  similar  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox,  but  I  have 
not  any  evidence  with  regard  to  second  attacks  of 
small-pox  in  Sheffield  itself  following  a  recent  attack, 
because  there  had  not  been  any  small-pox  to  any  extent 
within  a  reasonable  number  of  years— I  mean  within 
three  or  four  years  of  this  particular  epidemic. 

29.399.  And  the  total  number  of  cases  of  second 
small-pox,  I  think  you  told  me  on  a  former  occasion 
was  relatively  much  fewer  than  of  small-pox  after  vac- 
cination ?— Yes,  it  was  much  fewer. 

29.400.  Would  the  fact  of  their  being  so  few  indi- 
cate, to  your  mind,  a  difference  between  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  and  the  protection  afforded  by 
a  previous  attack  of  small-pox  P — I  should  say  that  a 
previous  attack  of  small-pox  would  protect  longer  than 
vaccination. 

29.401.  Were  there  any  instances  during  this  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  in  Sheffield  in  which  small-pox 
happened  a  second  time  within  10  years  of  previous 
small-pox  ?— So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  think  not.  I 
should  have  to  refer  to  the  pages  to  see  ;  I  have  got  the 
cases  here. 

29.402.  Whereas  there  were  338  cases  of  small-pox  in 
vaccinated  children  under  10  years  of  age  ? — Quite  so. 
Then,  of  course,  you  have  got  an  enormously  larger 
number  of  vaccinated  children  that  you  are  dealing 
with ;  whereas  you  have  a  very  small  number  of  chil- 
dren who  had  had  small-pox  previously.  You  have  not 
the  exposure  to  previous  small-pox. 

29.403.  What  was  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
had  had  small-pox  previously  in  Sheffield  p — The  total 
number,  as  I  see,  was  18,292;  but  of  those  there  were 
only  138  who  were  under  10  years  of  age. 

29.404.  And  of  those  18,000  odd  only  23  took  small- 
pox P — Yes,  only  23  were  known  to  have  taken  small- 
pox up  to  the  end  of  the  census. 

29.405.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  of  those  23 
took  small-pox  within  10  years  of  a  previous  attack  of 
small-pox? — I  am  not  able  to  say,  without  referring  to 
each  return  (I  have  got  the  figures  here) ;  but  I  think 
not. 

29.406.  Then  I  will  put  it  to  you  again  :  Do  you  find, 
in  the  evidence  that  you  obtained  from  Sheffield, 
grounds  for  considering  that  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  the  protection  against  small-pox  by 
a  previous  attack  of  small-pox,  and  the  protection 
against  small-pox  by  vaccination? — I  have  always 
understood  that  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox  gave  a 
greater  protection  than  vaccination. 

29.407.  Were  there  cases  of  small-pox  two  or  three, 
or  six  months  after  vaccination  in  Sheffield? — I  think 
you  have  taken  one  or  two  cases  in  one  or  two  of  those 
children  that  you  referred  to  just  now. 

29.408.  I  referred  you  to  one  of  one  year  of  age. 
Would  you  look  at  Case  29,  on  page  97? — Yes,  that 
was  a  child  at  the  breast.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  that 
I  referred  you  to  just  now. 

29.409.  That  child  was  two  months  of  age  when 
attacked  by  small-pox,  and  had  one  plain  mark  of  vac- 
cination by  a  private  practitioner  p — Yes,  it  was  vac- 
cinated when  six  weeks  old ;  that  was  a  fortnight 
before  it  was  attacked  ;  but  probably  it  was  vaccinated 
during  the  incubation  period.    In  that  particular  caee 
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the  mother  bad  small-pox,  and  it  was  being  fed  at  the 
breast ;  and  yet,  as  you  see,  it  only  had  a  very  slight 
attack  of  small-pox. 

29.410.  This  is  included  in  your  cases  of  small-pox 
after  vaccination  ?— Yes,  it  is  included  in  my  cases  of 
small-pox  after  vaccination. 

29.411.  And  I  understood  you  to  exclude  those  cases 
of  small-pox  after  vaccination,  in  which  apparently  the 
vaccination  was  done  during  the  incubation  period?— 
When  it  was  13  days  I  said.  You  see  that  is  14  days 
in  this  case.    It  is  very  near  the  mark. 

29.412.  But  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  mark  which 
induced  you  to  put  it  in  the  list  of  small-pox  after 
vaccination  ? — Certainly. 

29.413.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  must  draw  a 
line  'somewhere  ? — You  must  draw  a  line  somewhere, 
and  I  put  it  at  13  days. 

29.414.  {Dr.  Collins.)  "Would  you  look  at  Case  41  on 
page  41  ? — Yes. 

29.415.  That  was  a  child,  was  it  not,  of  six  months  of 
age  with  four  foveated  marks  by  a  Public  Vaccinator, 
half  an  inch  being  the  aggregate  area,  the  vaccination 
being  done  in  infancy  ? — Yes. 

29.416.  It  was  a  very  slight  attack  of  small-pox  ? — 
That  case  is  another  of  the  cases  that  I  referred  to 
again,  a  case  that  was  being  fed  at  the  breast,  the 
mother  having  small-pox,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
exposed  to  a  very  considerable  dose  of  small-pox  poison. 

29.417.  And  it  had  very  recently  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  vaccination  ?  —Quite. 

29.418.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  a  small 
outbreak  of  small-pox  at  Sheffield  recently  ?— I  do  not 
know  anything  about  Sheffield  lately. 

29.419.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  heard  that 
amongst  the  first  four  cases  in  1892-93,  were  two  that 
were  re-vaccinated  in  1887  ?— No,  I  know  nothing 
about  recent  Sheffield  experience. 

29.420.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  in  1887-88,  I 
understand  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  quarantine 
those  who  were  exposed  but  not  attacked  ?—  There  was 
not. 

29.421.  Has  there  not  been  an  attempt  to  carry  out 
some  such  plan  since  then  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
really  have  no  knowledge  of  the  recent  small-pox  at 
Sheffield. 

29.422.  You  are  not  able  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  ? — I  cannot  say  either  one  thing  or  the  other  as 
regards  that.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 


29.423.  (Chairman.)  You  have  gone  very  carefully  Mr. 
into  the  criticisms  which  have  been  passed  upon  your  F.  W  Barry 
report.    As  the  result  of  that  examination,  would  you  M.I). 

modify  any  of  the  conclusions  or  inferences  which  you   

have  drawn  in  your  report  from  the  facts  before  you  ? —  19  July  189?. 

I  do  not  think  so.   

29.424.  If  you  had  to  reprint  your  report,  would 
there  be  any  alteration  in  ,your  opinion  to  make,  except 
perhaps-the  correction  of  a  figure  here  or  there  ? — No  : 
there  would  be  no  alterations  really  in  the  conclusions. 

29.425.  (Br.  Collins)  What  is  the  page  in  your  report 
in  which  your  inferences  are  stated  p — I  do  not  think 
the  inferences  are  stated  in  any  one  page  ;  they  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  that  are  there. 

29.426.  (Chairman)  But  you  have  drawn  some  infer- 
ences yourself  P— The  facts  are  stated. 

29.427.  More  than  inferences,  conclusions  if  you  like  ; 
summaries  P — Summaries  of  the  facts. 

29.428.  (Br.  Collins)  I  rather  understood  you  at  a 
previous  stage  to  suggest  that  you  stated  the  facts 
without  drawing  any  inferences  ? — I  am  afraid  I  did 
not  give  exactly  a  correct  answer  just  now.  I  should 
have  said  summaries,  not  inferences. 

29.429.  (Chairman.)  It  is  more  my  fault  than  yours, 
no  doubt.  I  will  put  it  this  way  :  that  the  summaries 
of  facts  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  any  criti- 
cisms that  you  have  examined? — They  would  not  be 
materially  affected. 

29.430.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  think  from 
your  experience,  that  although  there  may  be  an  attack 
of  small-pox  after  vaccination  in  many  cases,  there 
may  not  be  a  modification  of  severity,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  severity  of  the  attack  may  be  modified  by 
vaccination  P — Very  much  so.  Thai,  is  shown  in  the 
statistics  that  I  have  given. 

29.431.  And,  again,  whatever  number  of  cases  there 
may  be  stated  in  your  report  as  to  vaccinated  children, 
what  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  case  if  there 
had  been  no  vaccination  at  all  P — I  am  afraid  that  you 
are  going  into  matters  of  speculation  that  1  do  not 
care  to  enter  upon. 

29.432.  Do  your  statistics  go  to  this  ,  that  small-pox 
itself  is  not  an  absolute  protection  ? — Certainly. 

29.433.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  a  previous 
attack  of  small-pox  was  followed  by  another  p — Yes  ; 
and  some  of  them  fatal. 

29.434.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  leave  it  for 
other  people  to  conclude  from  the  facts  in  your  report 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  in  Sheffield  if  there 
had  been  no  vaccination  ? — Quite  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Charles  Sh 

29.435.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Vaccination 
Officer  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington, 
in  which  parish  the  Board  of  Guardians  do,  if  neces- 
sary, sanction  the  prosecution  of  defaulters  under  the 
Vaccination  Acts  ? — Yes. 

29.436.  And  you  are  also  Chairman  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Officers'  Association  ? — I  am. 

29.437.  And  you  are  prepared  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mission your  own  views  and  those  of  other  members  of 
the  Association  on  certain  provisions  of  the  Vaccination 
Acts  now  in  force  ? — I  am. 

29.438.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  distinguish 
between  your  own  views  and  those  of  the  Association, 
or  are  you  rather  giving  us  conclusions  which  have 
been  drawn  out  by  the  Association  ? — The  statement 
which  I  shall  read  is  a  statement  drawn  up  by  the 
Association  at  a  meeting ;  it  was  a  letter  sent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  6th  of  June  1889,  and 
we  commenced,  first :  "  We  consider  that  uniformity  of 
"  action  in  administration  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  is 
"  most  essential  to  make  the  law  respected  and  obeyed, 
"  and  that  this  end  can  only  be  obtained  by  placing 
"  the  Acts  under  control  of  some  central  authority.  It 
"  is  our  opinion  that  one  uniform  fee  should  be  paid  to 
"  London  Vaccination  Officers,  thereby  placing  them 
"  upon  a  similar  basis  to  that  of  the  registrars  of  births 
"  and  deaths."  We  would  suggest  with  regard  to  that 
paragraph  that  the  central  authority  should  be  the 
Asylums  Board,  rtnd  that  the  iee  pvd  to  the  Vaccination 
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Officers  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  registrars,  inas-   

much  as  the  Vaccination  Officers  have  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  with  these  cases  than  the  registrar  who 
simply  makes  the  birth  entry,  whereas  we  have  to 
take  each  case  and  investigate  it  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  law.  With  reference  to  uniformity  of  action, 
we  have  suffered  greatly,  and  more  so  from  that  since 
the  sitting  of  this  Boyal  Commission.  Previously  to 
that,  in  Kensington,  my  summonses  only  averaged 
about  10  per  annum.  In  1886  there  were  three ;  in  1887 
there  were  15;  in  1888  there  were  27,  but  that  arose 
from  the  fact  of  there  being  two  families  I  discovered 
unvaccinated,  and  I  had  to  summon  them  for  both 
families  ;  in  1889  there  were  18 ;  then  we  come  to  1890, 
when  there  were  30  ;  1891,  when  there  were  34  ;  and  in 
1892,  when  there  were  29.  In  some  other  Unions  the 
Vaccination  Acts  are  not  enforced  at  all. 

29,439.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Eighteen,  out  of  how  many, 
or  29,  out  of  how  many  ? — The  number  of  births  is 
about  3,700,  roughly,  as  near  as  I  can  quote  it,  and  my 
average  up  to  about  two  years  ago  of  lost  cases  was 
about  from  5  to  6  per  cent. ;  but  since  then  it  has  some- 
what increased.  I  think  my  last  report  was  6'9  or 
nearly  7  per  cent.  In  Kensington,  I  may  say,  I  have 
the  general  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
take  such  proceedings  as  shall  be  necessary  without 
going  to' them  for  authority  to  do  so.  That  authority 
was  given  to  me  in  1872  under  the  seal  of  the  Board. 
I  always  report  such  cases  in  which  proceedings  are 
taken,  but  I  never  go  to  them  for  authority  to  take 
proceedings,  because  I  have  a  general  authority. 
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Mr.  29,440.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  that  in  regard  to  first  pro- 

C.  Shattock.  secutions  only  ? — Yes.    I  have  not  practised  second 

  prosecutions  in   Kensington.    I  summon    once,  and 

19  Amy  1893.  that  generally  has  the  desired  effect;  in  a  few  cases  it 
  has  not  done  so,  but  we  do  not  make  martyrs. 

29.441.  In  a  case  in  which  in  your  opinion  a  second 
prosecution  was  necessary,  would  you  go  to  the  Guar- 
dians for  their  sanction  ? — I  should  go  then  to  the 
Board.  I  should  never  take  a  second  case  without 
going  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

29.442.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  taken 
second  prosecutions  ? — Yes,  I  have,  but  very  seldom  ; 
not  for  some  years  past.  Then  we  continue  :  "  The 
"  present  system  of  appointing  Yaccination  Officers  is 
!'  vested  in  Boards  of  Guardians,  amongst  whom  there 
"  exists  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  persons 
"  refusing  to  comply  with  the  vaccination  law  should 
£ '  be  prosecuted  or  allowed  to  defy  the  statutes  framed 
'•'  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  children  from 
'(  small-pox.  For  example,  while  in  Fulham,  Kensing- 
"  ton,  St.  George's,  St.  Pancras,  and  Whitechapel,  the 
"  Guardians  uphold  their  Yaccination  Officers  in  the 
"  execution  of  their  duties,  in  the  parishes  of  Lambeth, 
"  Oamberwell,  and  Shoreditch  (this  was  written  in 
1889,  since  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  addition  to 
those  districts  where  prosecutions  are  not  taken  are 
Bethnal  Green,  St.  Olave's,  St.  Saviour's,  Mile  End, 
and  Hackney  thus  forming  a  very  bad  precedent  for 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis),  "the  Boards  do  not 
"  favour  prosecutions,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
"  parents  desirous  of  evading  this  law  have  simply  to 
"  remove  to  those  districts  where  they  are  permitted 
"  to  do  what  they  individually  approve,  with  impunity, 
"  setting  the  Yaccination  Acts  at  defiance."  The 
examples  of  those  parishes  not  only  prevent  the  Acts 
being  carried  out  in  those  individual  parishes,  but  also 
give  a  very  bad  aspect  to  other  districts.  For  instance, 
in  Kensington  the  people  say  :  Oh,  in  Hackney,  we  came 
from  Hackney,  they  do  not  enforce  the  law  there. 
They  have  an'  impression  that  the  Yaccinations  Acts 
are  repealed ;  and  this  has  been  more  prevalent  since 
the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  anything  in 
the  shape  of  relaxation  of  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  a  very  prejudicial  effect. 

29.443.  (Mr.  Bright.)  But  if  they  move  away  from 
your  parish  to  another  one,  that  does  not  make  much 
difference  to  you  ? — It  does  to  my  returns. 

29.444.  Not  to  the  health  of  your  parish  P — I  do  not 
suppose  their  going  away  would  make  much  difference 
to  the  health  of  my  parish. 

29.445.  Isupposethe  object  of  vaccination  is  to  prevent 
small-pox,  and,  if  those  that  will  not  undergo  vaccina- 
tion go  away  to  another  district,  your  district  is  not 
afflicted  with  anything  in  consequence  ? — But  then  we 
ha/ve  to  put  up  with  those  who  immigrate  from  other 
districts  unvaccinated  to  ours,  and  we  do  not  know 
anything  of  them  when  they  come,  and  hence  they  are 
centres  of  infection. 

29.446.  Have  you  found  that  people  who  have  come 
from  these  districts  have  suffered  from  small-pox  more 
than  those  in  your  own  district  P — We  have  frequently 
found  cases  where  unvaccinated  children  have  taken 
small-pox  after  moving  in  from  other  parishes  in  that 
way,  while  other  children  have  been  vaccinated  and 
have  not  taken  it  at  all. 

29.447.  Is  it  generally  the  case  in  those  districts 
where  the  vaccination  law  is  not  enforced  so  much  as 
it  is  in  yours,  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  small- 
pox?— Certainly,  the  small-pox  is  worse  in  the  East 
End  of  London  where  the  Yaccination  Acts  have  not 
been  enforced. 

29.448.  It  is  not  all  the  East  End  where  it  has  nob 
been  enforced  ? — Not  the  entire  part,  I  presume,  but 
the  greater  part. 

29.449.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  part  of  London  are  you 
referring  to  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  no  statistics 
with  regard  to  what  small-pox  they  have,  I  am  simply 
here  to  give  my  opinion  and  that  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  letters  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  I 
have  no  statistics  as  to  small-pox  in  different  parts  of 
London. 

29.450.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  ?  —  "  Though 
"  admitting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  further 
"  powers  being  conferred  upon  Yaccination  Officers  to 
'  institute  prosecutions  independently  of  their  local 
"  boards,  we  do  not  consider  that  such  an  authority 
"  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  board 


"  would  prove  conducive  to  a  proper  feeling  existing 
"  between  such  boards  and  their  officers.  During  the 
"  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  steadily  growing 
"  demand  for  vaccination  from  the  calf  in  preference 
"  to  humanised  lynrph  and  the  increased  attendances 
"  at  Lamb's  Conduit  Street"  (this was  written  in  1889, 
you  understand),  "prove  that  the  public  are  not  averse 
"  to  inconvenience  by  travelling  some  considerable 
"  distance  to  this  particular  station  for  the  purpose  of 
"  securing  calf  lymph  respecting  the  source  of  which 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

29.451.  (Professor  Michael  Forster.)  This  is  a  docu- 
ment you  are  reading  from  which  was  drawn  up  in 
1889  ?— Yes ;  it  is  a  letter  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  was  written  in  1889. 

29.452.  You  will  be  able,  I  take  it,  to  speak  not  only 
as  to  the  views  of  your  Association  in  1889,  but  as  to 
the  views  which  they  hold  now? — Yes,  just  so.  "If, 
"  therefore,  the  Local  Government  Board  could  make 
"  provision  for  a  calf  lymph  supply  to  public  vaccina- 
"  tion  stations,  thereby  giving  the  choice  of  animal 
"  and  humanised  lymph  to  parents,  we  feel  sure  that 
"  such  a  policy  would  have  beneficial  results  and  meet 
"  many  of  the  objections  raised  at  present  against  arm- 
"  to-arm  vaccination,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
"  objections  is  that  syphilis  or  some  other  disease  may 
"  be  transmitted  by  the  operation."  With  reference 
to  that  last  statement,  up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  attendance  at  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street;  in  1889  it  reached  the  number  of  7,526  vaccina- 
tions per  annum  done  there ;  but  it  decreased  in  1890 
to  7,220  from  the  following  facts.  At  Kensington  I 
recommended  the  Guardians  to  adopt  calf- lymph  at  the 
public  stations,  and  it  was  introduced  there  in  1888. 
During  the  two  years  ending  September  of  last  year 
2,809  vaccinations  took  place  at  the  public  stations  at 
Kensington  which  are  two.  Of  these  488  were  by  calf- 
lymph,  namely  177  out  of  2,220  in  the  north  district 
and  311  out  of  589  in  the  south  district.  You  will  see 
that  the  proportion  in  the  south  is  very  much  larger 
than  that  in  the  north  ;  the  north  is  about  9  per  cent, 
and  the  south  is  a  very  large  number,  311  out  of  589. 
In  the  year  1887,  3,958  births  were  registered.  Of  these 
60  were  vaccinated  at  Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  In  \  1891 
out  of  3,825  births  registered  28  were  vaccinated  at 
that  station,  so  that  the  great  increase  of  calf  lymph 
vaccinations  at  Kensington  only  just  reduced  the 
number  that  went  to  Lamb's,  Conduit  Street,  by  a 
little  more  than  one-half.  I  have  also  reports  from 
St.  Olave's  that  in  1891  there  attended  at  Lamb's, 
Conduit  Street,  87  out  of  5,000  registered,  and  from 
Hampstead  66,  the  number  of  births  being  1,521.  I 
have  also  other  numbers,  but  I  presume  they  are  about 
the  same  as  these.  Then  we  proceed  : — "  Another  im- 
"  portant  item,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  medical  certifi- 
"  cates  should  state  in  how  many  vesicles  the  operation 
"  had  proved  successful,  as  the  credit  of  vaccination 
"  very  often  suffers  from  the  imperfect  manner  in 
"  which  the  operation  has  been  performed,  and  further, 
"  that  the  '  insusceptible  '  clause  be  expunged  from 
"  the  statute,  'insusceptibility  being  practically  un- 
"  known  at  the  public  vaccination  stations."  1  have 
been  23  years  Yaccination  Officer  at  Kensington.  I 
have  attended  every  vaccination  meeting  with  the 
exception  of  the  month  when  I  am  away  for  my 
holidays,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  insuscepti- 
bility at  either  of  those  stations. 

29.453.  How  many  cases  does  that  include  in  those 
years  ;  I  mean  roughly  ? — In  the  two  years  I  have  just 
reported  to  you  there  were  2,809  ;  that  would  be  about 
1,400  a  year ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a]  case  of  insus- 
ceptibility. 

29.454.  During  how  many  years  ? — 23  years,  but  I 
have  received  numerous  certificates  from  private 
medical  men.  On  one  occasion  in  the  use  of  calf  lymph 
we  had  a  singular  experiment.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced the  first  week  I  said  to  the  Public  Yaccinator, 
we  will  preserve  this  lymph  till  the  following  week  to 
use  it,  so  that  we  shall  not  want  a  second  supply,  but 
in  using  it  the  first  week  every  one  took,  and  second 
week  none  took,  so  that  since  that  we  have  had  vaccine 
taken  the  day  before  and  used  it  the  following  day  at 
the  stations,  and  it  has  been  just  as  successful  as  arm- 
to-arm  vaccination. 

29.455.  May  I  take  it  that  in  from  20,000  to  30,000 
cases  that  you  have  not  met  with  one  case  you  say 
which  was  distinctly  insusceptible  ? — I  have  certainly 
never  met  a  case  of  insusceptibility  at  the  public 
stations. 
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29.456.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  How  many  times  have  you 
had  to  vaccinate  the  same  child  before  the  vaccination 
took  P — We  have  often  had  to  vaccinate  a  second  time, 
but  we  have  very  seldom  had  a  third  case. 

29.457.  You  have  had  cases  now  and  then  in  which 
two  vaccinations  have  proved  failures  and  the  third  has 
succeeded  ? — Yes. 

29.458.  But  you  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  third 
attempt  failed  P — I  am  certain  there  is  no  such  case. 

29.459.  (Mr.  Bright.)  It  is  generally  found  that  the 
vaccination  by  calf  lymph  has  a  more  violent  effect  on 
the  health  of  children  than  arm-to-arm  vaccination  ? — 
No  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  more  inflammation,  but 
there  is  very  little  difference. 

29.460.  People  are  not  afraid  of  it  ? — No. 

29.461.  They  do  not  object  to  it  on  that  account  ? — 
No.  We  go  on  to  state,  "With  regard  to  cumulative 
"  penalties,  we  suggest  that  they  be  abolished,  aa 
"  secondary  piosecutions  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
"  agitation,  elevating  law-breakers  into  mis-called 
"  '  martyrs.'  Supposing  secondary  prosecutions  to  be 
"  abolished  we  would  desire  to  intimate  that  the  fine 
"  for  non-compliance  be  altered  from  20s.  to  51.," — a 
minimum  of  20s.,  and  a  maximum  of  5Z. 

29.462.  (Mr.  WMtbread.)  A  miminum  of  20s P— Yes; 
a  miminum  of  20s.,  and  a  maximum  of  hi. 

29.463.  A  mimimum  of  20s.  ?— Yes. 

29.464.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  Vaccination  Officers' 
Association  ? — Yes. 

29.465.  (Dr.Collins.)  Do  the  Vaccination  Officers  happen 
to  have  seen  a  report  of  this  Commission  on  that  sub- 
ject?—Yes. 

29.466.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  This  is  a  letter  of 
1889  ? — Yes ;  but  this  is  still  our  opinion.  We  had  a 
meeting  the  other  day.  The  fact  is  that  if  the  central 
authority  relax  their  hands  in  any  way,  it  makes  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  much  more  difficult.  Nothing 
has  done  so  much  harm  to  vaccination  as  your  interim 
report ;  the  very  fact  of  your  showing  signs  of  relaxa- 
tion raises  the  fears  rather  than  otherwise  of  the  public. 
They  have  been  inundated  with  literature,  but  that 
they  take  little  or  no  notice  of.  But  when  they  find 
that  the  central  authorities  relax  their  hands,  and  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  cease  to  prosecute,  and  you  issue 
an  interim  report  stating  that  you  are  going  to  relax 
your  hands  from  enforcing  the  law, — or  to  recommend  it 
at  all  events, — then  people,  who  never  before  objected, 
begin  to  object  from  a  fear  that  there  is  something  in 
the  allegations  made  against  vaccination. 

29.467.  (Judge  Meadoius  White.)  You  yourself  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  cumulative  penalties  ? — Yes. 

29.468.  That  is  what  the  report  did  ? — But,  while 
relaxing,  you  must  put  something  on  in  compensation 
for  it. 

29.469.  (Mr.  WMtbread.)  Have  you  looked  generally 
at  those  statutes  that  impose  a  minimum  penalty  when 
you  make  that  recommendation  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  statutes  ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

29.470.  You  are  not  aware  what  has  been  the  result 
of  miminum  penalties  at  all  ? — I  believe  the  result  of 
this  miminum  penalty  would  be  to  secure  the  carrying 
out  the  Act , 

29.471.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  result  follow- 
ing from  a  minimum  penalty  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
have  you  P — No.  I  am  not  conversant  with  Acts  of 
Parliament,  except  the  Vaccination  Acts. 

29.472.  But  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  impose  a  minimum  penalty  of  20s.  ? — 
Yes. 

29.473.  Upon  the  poorest  individual  in  your  parish 
for  non-compliance  with'-the  Vaccination  Acts.  That 
is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Vaccination  Officers,  is 
it  P  —It  is.  We  have  no  trouble  with  the  rich ;  it  is 
with  the  poor  we  have  to  deal. 

29.474.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  your  association  make  any 
suggestion  a3  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of 
the  non-payment  of  that  minimum  penalty  of  20s.  ? — 
We  have  made  no  suggestion  as  to  that. 

29.475.  Are  you  able  to  make  any.  Is  it  likely 
always  to  be  paid  ? — The  easiest  way  would  be  for  the 
defendant  to  obey  the  law.  That  is  what  we  seek  to 
enforce. 

29.476.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  law  and 
non-payment  of  the  fine,  what  line  of  conduct  does 


your  association  suggest  ? — They  suggest  similar  to  Mr. 
what  it  is  now, — distress,  and,  in  default,  imprisonment.    C.  Shattock. 

29.477.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Why  do  you  suggest  two  iq  T~T  jfiq„ 
penalties  at  all ;  why  should  not  the  penalty  be  one  ?—  y  ' 
The  magistrate  now  exercises  his  discretion ;  sometimes 

they  fine  them  a  very  small  sum.  That,  again,  is  where 
we  want  uniformity.  Some  magistrates  fine  heavily, 
while  others  fine  lightly.  At  Hammersmith  I  say  to  the 
magistrate,  if  the  defendant  will  consent  to  have  this 
child  vaccinated  within  14  days,  I  will  ask  you  to  ad- 
journ this  case  to  have  it  done.  If  the  defendant  says 
no,  the  magistrate  imposes  the  maximum  penalty  at 
once. 

29.478.  Is  it  your  recommendation  that  the  penalty 
should  vary  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  from 
20s.  to  hi.  P — If  the  defendant  offended  several  times,  I 
presume  that  would  be  a  more  aggravated  breach  of 
the  law  than  the  first  offence. 

29.479.  This  is  the  first  offence  only  you  are  now 
speaking  of,  I  understand  ?— That  there  should  be  a 
minimum  of  20s.  and  a  maximum  of  hi. 

29.480.  Why  do  you  recommend  that  there  should  be 
that  difference  in  [different  cases  ? — I  presume  when  a 
man  has  defied  the  law  two  or  three  times  over,  stronger 
measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure  compliance.  I  am 
speaking  of  different  children,  that  if  a  man  is  had  up 
two  or  three  times  with  different  children  the  law 
should  look  at  it  differently  than  if  he  is  had  up  for 
only  one  child. 

29.481.  Is  that  the  only  case  in  which  you  would 
suggest  the  larger  penalty  should  be  imposed,  that  is 
to  say,  when  a  parent  has  been  summoned  for  other 
children  p — Yes. 

29.482.  That  is  your  only  reason  for  suggesting  that 
there  should  be  any  discretion  in  the  magistrate  P — 
Yes. 

29.483.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  The  amount  of  the 
penalty  has  no  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
person  who  refuses  vaccination  ? — So  far  as  the  magis- 
trate  might  make  a  difference  in  that  case  ;  sometimes 
they  do,  but  very  seldom. 

2.9,484.  But  you  do  not  take  that  view  in  your  Asso- 
ciation ? — No. 

29.485.  You  suggestion  was  chiefly,  I  gather  from 
what  you  say,  aimed  at  repeated  refusals, — repetition, 
that  is  to  say,  called  forth  by  a  succession  of  children  ? 
—Yes. 

29.486.  (Mr.  WMtbread.)  I  should  like  to  clear  up 
this  point.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  Associa- 
tion recommend  that  in  any  case  of  a  person  refusing 
to  have  his  child  vaccinated,  proceedings  should  be 
taken  and  a  minimum  penalty  of  11.  enforced  P — Yes. 

29.487.  Is  that  right  ?— That  is  right. 

29.488.  You  have  a  good  many  poor  in  your  parish, 
have  you  not  P — We  have  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
parish. 

29.489.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  penalty  of  11. 
with  costs  means  to  some  of  your  very  poor  people ; 
could  they  possibly  pay  it  at  the  rate  2s.  a  week  ? — 
Those  who  fight  the  law  subscribe  to  a  so-called  anti- 
vaccination  association.  They  pay,  I  believe,  5s.  a  year, 
and  the  association  pays  their  fines ;  and  I  believe  that 
where  an  association  persevere  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  law  to  render  it  more 
difficult  for  them. 

29.490.  Then  your  idea  of  the  law  is  that  you  should 
leave  it  to  the  private  citizen  to  insure  himself  against 
penalties  by  some  outside  association? — No,  I  want  to 
prevent  that. 

29.491.  That  seems  to  be  the  idea  ? — If  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  pay  the  fines  ;  if  they  only  have  to  pay  a  small 
fine  it  is  nothing  to  them. 

29.492.  Then,  supposing  one  of  these  individuals  who 
refuses  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  does  not  belong  to 
the  Association,  still  is  there  to  be  no  power  of  miti- 
gating the  penalty  ? — I  believe  the  intention  of  the  Act 
is  to  enforce  the  vaccination,  and  our  Association  have 
taken  that  line  in  the  matter. 

29.493.  Would  you  mind  answering  my  question  f 
Supposing  one  of  these  individuals  who  refuses  to  have 
his  child  vaccinated  does  not  belong  to  an  association, 
still  is  there  to  be  no  power  of  mitigating  the  penalty  ? 
— Certainly  not  ;  we  do  not  recognise  the  Association. 

29.494.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  not  you  think  that  a  law  of 
this  sort  would  necessarily  drive  al  people  who  objected 
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Mr.  to  vaccination  into  an  Association  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
C.  Shullock.     so  ;  in  fact  I  have  to  my  knowledge  only  about  three  or 

  four  in  my  parish  who  strenuously  oppose  vaccination. 

19  July  1893.    and  previously  to  this  Royal  Commission  sitting  theop- 

 position  to  vaccination  was  very  small  indeed  ;  it  has 

certainly  increased,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  in  other 
parishes  noyr. 

29,495.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Your  wish,  I  take  it,  in 
suggesting  this  heavy  penalty  is  to  make  vaccination 
practically  compulsory? — Quite  so. 

29,498.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  said  all  you  have  to 
say  on  that  subject  ? — No ;  wc  said  also  in  our  letter  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  :  "  It  is  also  our  opinion 
"  that  if  a  child  dies  from  small-pox  without  having 
"  been  vaccinated,  the  parents  should  be  legally  re- 
"  sponsible  for  the  child's  death,"  to  the  extent,  that  is 
to  say,  of  a  coroner's  inquest ;  that  it  should  be  inquired 
into  by  the  coroner. 

29.497.  {Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  suggest  any  such  course 
in  the  case  of  death  from  small-pox  after  vaccination  ? 
— No,  because  it  will  be  presumed  then  that  no  law  has 
been  broken.  In  fact,  so  far  as  my  experience  is  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  call  to  my  mind  any  case  where  a  young 
child  has  taken  the  small-pox  after  vaccination  ;  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing  for  a  vaccinated  child  to  take  small-pox. 
We  had  one  case  the  other  day  in  TJxbridge  Houses  of 
a  child  of  six  years  old  unvaccinated.  The  Medical 
Officer  went  through  the  place  and  vaccinated  and  re- 
vaccinated  all  the  inmates ;  but  small-pox  had  pre- 
sumably possession  of  the  system,  for  the  child  was  sent 
away.  Another  was  vaccinated  at  the  mother's  breast, 
and  that  has  not  taken  small-pox  at  all.  We  simply 
give  that  as  our  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  Peculiar 
People,  in  several  cases  there  have  been  prosecutions 
where  they  have  not  attended  to  the  necessary  medical 
protection  of  children  required  by  law.  "  We  would 
' '  desire  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  annual  de- 
"  crease  of  births  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  conse- 
"  quently  smaller  attendances  at  the  vaccination 
"  stations  ;  in  some  cases  the  Public  Vaccinator  has  not 
"  sufficient  weekly  cases  to  either  justify  his  atten- 
"  dances  or  secure  continuous  supply  of  lymph  for  arm- 
"  to-arm  vaccination,  under  which  circumstances  we 
"  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  replace  such  small 
"  stations  by  one  central  station,  which  should  also  be 
"  the  Vaccination  Officer's  official  address,  so  that  in 
"  the  event  of  a  small-pox  epidemic  the  public  would 
"  at  once  know  where  to  come  for  advice  as  to  vacei- 
*'  nation." 

29.498.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Does  that  mean 
that  the  poor  people  would  have  to  go  further  to  be 
vaccinated  than  they  do  at  present  ? — It  would  mean 
that  ;  but  the  choice  of  vaccine  would  be  very  much 
better.  The  form  of  notice  which  I  have  here  shows 
what  we  offer;  we  offer  calf  lymph  on  the  vaccina- 
tion notices.  "  If  the  authorities  would  also  sanc- 
"  tion  the  appointment  of  Vaccination  Officers  acting 
"  also  in  the  capacity  of  registrars  of  births, 
"  we  believe  that  such  dual  appointments  would 
"  materially  assist  the  more  effectual  working  of 
"  the  Vaccination  Acts,  thereby  preventing  so  many 
"  false  addresses  being  registered  which  tell  so  strongly 
"  against  the  returns."  There  are  certainly  a  great 
number  of  false  registrations  and  that  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with.  People  register  at 
one  address  whereas  the  child  is  born  perhaps  a  mile 
distant,  and  we  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  them. 
I  have  prosecuted  two  or  three;  two  were  fined  40s. 
each,  if  I  recollect  rightly;  but  if  the  Registrar  was 
also  the  Vaccination  Officer  those  people  who  come  up 
to  register  another  child  would  then  be  found.  I  have 
got  whole  families  in  ray  district  now  that  have 
been  falsely  registered,  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
not  born  at  the  address  given  to  the  Registrar.  I 
cannot  say  where  they  are  living.  If  they  were  to 
come  before  me  as  Registrar  I  should  certainly  be  able 
to  discover  them  when  they  come  to  register  another 
child.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  if  was  a 
matter  of  continuous  complaint  until  the  Vaccination 
Officer  there,  Mr.  Elkerton,  was  appointed  Registrar 
when  he  prosecuted  three  or  four  cases ;  and  it  is 
practically  now  unknown.  "We  also  submit  for  your 
"  consideration  the  desirability  of  remunerating  Vacci- 
"  nation  Officers  paid  by  fee,  for  promoting  re-vacci- 
"  nation,  which  is  at  present  a  duty  without  emolu- 
"  ment."  It  is  our  duty  to  recommend  re-vaccination 
of  some  hundreds  a  year,  and  some  thousands  when 
small-pox  is  prevalent  get  done  ;  but  there  is  no  pay- 
ment for  that  service. 


29,499-  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  have  no  pay- 
ment for  re-vaccination  ? — No  payment  for  re-vaccina- 
tion at  all.  Wc  have  to  call  and  advise  it  in  districts 
where  infection  exists,  bat  we  have  no  emolument  for 
it.    That  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

29.500.  {Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  mean  for  performing 
re-vaccination  ? — No,  for  the  Vaccination  Officer  looking 
up  and  inducing  people  to  be  re-vaccinated  when  small- 
pox is  epidemic. 

29.501.  How  are  you  paid  ;  by  salary  or  by  per  case? 
— By  fee  per  case. 

29.502.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  you  get  no 
fees  for  re-vaccination  ? — We  get  ?io  fees  for  re-vacci- 
nation. 

29.503.  {Mr.  Bright.)  For  recommending  re-vaccina- 
tion, you  mean? — We  have  no  power  for  enforcing  it. 

29.504.  But  when  you  do  re-vaccinate  do  you  get 
nothing  for  that?— We  do  not  get  anything. 

29.505.  {Br.  Collins.)  You  do  not  re-vaccinate  ;  it  is 
the  Public  Vaccinator  who  re-vaccinates  ? — Yea. 

29.506.  He  is  paid,  is  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  is  paid  two- 
thirds  of  what  he  gets  for  a  primary  vaccination. 

29.507.  Are  there  any  duties  for  the  Vaccination 
Officer  qua  re- vaccination  under  the  Acts? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  of  course.  Supposing  a  case  of  small-pox 
breaks  out  in  the  district  he  has  to  go  from  house  to 
house  and  advise  all  the  inmates  to  be  re-vaccinated. 

29.508.  It  ends  with  advice? — Yes. 

29.509.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Can  you  give  me  the 
section  in  the  Act? — It  is  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  Order  in  a  case  where  small-pox  is  epidemic. 

29.510.  Can  you  show  me  the  passage  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  shall  take  some  time  to  find  it,  but  you  will  find  it 
there.  It  is  in  the  "  Instructions  to  Vaccination  Officers 
"  where  small-pox  is  epidemic." 

29.511.  {Mr.  Wliithread.)  There  was  a  point  raised 
which  I  was  not  clear  about,  viz.,  as  to  what  you  pro- 
posed to  do  with  parents  whose  children  died  of  small- 
pox unvaccinated  ? — That  they  should  be  held  respon- 
sible, so  far  that  they  should  be  inquired  into  by  a 
coroner's  inquest — that  an  inquest  should  be  held  upon 
any  child  that  died  from  small-pox,  unvaccinated. 

29.512.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Supposing  you  were 
paid  by  salary  do  you  think  all  these  duties  would  fall 
upon  you  in  the  course  of  your  business  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  so. 

29.513.  Where  do  you  find  the  payment  by  fee ;  in 
what  part  of  this  book  ? — He  is  to  be  paid  either  by  fee 
per  case  or  by  salary  as  the  Guardians  shall  determine. 

29.514.  Those  recommendations  you  have  referred 
me  to  are  general  duties ;  you  are  to  go  round  to  give 
information,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

29.515.  It  is  not  anything  to  be  done  to  a  particular 
case,  it  is  a  general  duty?—  Yes;  it  is  a  general  duty 
without  emolument. 

29.516.  Can  you  show  me  any  place  where  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Vaccination  Officer  is  settled? — There  are 
several  folios  referring  to  that.  Ihe  Locnl  Govern- 
ment Board  recently  issued  an  order  that  they  should 
be  paid  by  fee  per  case. 

29.517.  {Chairman)  What  are  you  looking  for  ? — For 
the  order  referring  to  the  remuneration  of  Vaccination 
Officers. 

29.518.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  It  is  by  salary  so  far 
as  I  see.  How  is  it  by  case  ? — It  was  paid  by  salary  ; 
then  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  an  order  that 
it  should  be  by  fee  per  case. 

29.519.  This  is  the  General  Order  of  1874;  this  is 
published  in  1877.  Is  it  since  that.  How  do  you 
reckon  your  salary  by  case? — Is.  for  every  successful 
vaccination  that  takes  place.  Por  postponements  or 
for  insusceptibility  or  for  lost  cases  we  get  nothing. 
Therefore  what  the  Association  suggest  is  that  we  should 
be  paid  the  same  as  the  registrar  for  every  case,  irre- 
spective of  results,  and  that  a  central  authority  should 
see  that  we  did  our  duty.  It  is  hard  for  officers  where 
the  Board  of  Guardians  refuse  to  prosecute  at  all. 
These  officers  have  to  go  without  proper  remuneration, 
and  some  of  them  lose  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  their 
salary. 

29.520.  Has  this  Order  of  1874  been  repealed  ;  because 
here  it  says:  ''The  Guardians  shall  pay  to  any  Vaccina- 
"  tion  Officer  such  salary  or  remuneration,  and  such 
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"  only  as  the  Local  Government  Board  may  direct  or 
"  approve,  whether  for  ordinary  duties  or  for  occa- 
"  sional  services;  and  such  salary  or  [remuneration 
"  may  be  increased  or  reduced  as  the  Board  may  from 
"  time  to  time  direct  or  approve."  So  that  this  Order 
which  is  the  only  Order  furnished  to  us  deals  with 
salary? — We  were  all  paid  by  salary  at  one  time  till  it 
was  altered,  and  now  we  are  all  paid  by  fee. 

29.521.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  And  that  fee  is 
contingent  on  the  success  of  the  operation  ?— On  the 
success  of  the  vaccination. 

29.522.  So  that  if  you  are  allied  with  an  exceedingly 
unskilful  Public  Vaccinator  who  has  a  large  number  of 
unsuccessful  cases  your  salary  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion ? — Quite  so ;  it  would  be  as  to  results  in  the  case 
either  of  salary,  or  so  much  per  case.  So  much  for 
each  birth  entry,  as  the  registrar  gets,  would  be 
satisfactory.  Then  we  refer  nex&  to  the  pamphlet  which 
we  find  did  a  great  deal  of  benefit,  which  was  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  advising  vaccination, 
but  we  had  anticipated  that  by  the  publication  of 
a  report  by  Dr.  Cory,  which  he  read  before  the 
officers  of  the  Association  some  years  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  moved  in  the  matter.  Then 
follow  the  amendments  which  we  would  recommend  in 
the  Vaccination  Acts.  The  first  is  in  Secbion  11  of  the 
31  &  35  Vict.  c.  98,  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant 
should  appear  either  by  a  member  of  his  family  or  by  a 
duly  qualified  solicitor.  This  would  prevent  the  inter- 
vention of  the  professional  agitator ;  there  are  a  few, 
and  they  do  all  they  can  to  advise  the  parents  not  to 
have  their  children  vaccinated,  and  they  come  to  the 
police  court  and  defend  the  case  for  them.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  case  in  which  any  person  can  attend 
and  defend  a  case  under  any  other  Act ;  it  must  be 
either  by  the  defendant  in  person  or  by  a  duly  qualified 
solicitor.  In  the  first  place,  my  magistrate  refused  to 
hear  these  people  ,but  ultimately,  on  my  showing  him 
the  statute  under  which  they  could  appear,  he  did  so  ; 
but  he  always  insists  on  their  authority  being  in  writing, 
which  they  sometime  produce,  but  sometimes  they  have 
not  got  it. 

29.523.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  How  can  you  insist 
upon  that.  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  say  that  it 
must  be  in  writing  ? — That  is  the  decision  of  the 
magistrate . 

29.524.  The  section  says,  "  or  any  other  person 
"  authorised  by  him  in  this  behalf  ?  " — Then  we  want 
to  see  the  authority.  We  cannot  take  the  defendant's 
statement.  The  man  who  appears  may  be  a  man  out 
of  the  street  to  say  he  is  instructed. 

29.525.  I  have  to  take  that  statement  very  often  ? — 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  you  might  have  been  deceived. 

29.526.  Still  there  is  no  authority  to  have  it  in 
writing  ? — The  magistrates  in  the  West  London  Police 
Courts  choose  to  have  it  in  writing.  Then  as  regards 
section  39  of  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  84.,  we  suggest  that  the 
term  therein,  "reasonable  excuse,"  should  only  be 
accepted  in  defence  upon  production  of  a  medical  cer- 
tificate stating  the  cause  of  unfitness.  At  some  police 
courts  they  do  admit  the  excuses  ;  but  according  to  the 
present  Act  my  opinion  is  that  the  only  real  defence  is 
the  certificate  of  unfitness  on  account  of  the  child 
suffering  from  ill-health. 

29.527.  What  section  are  you  now  upon  ? — Section 
29  of  30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  84.,  "  Every  parent  or  person 
"  having  the  custody  of  a  child  who  shall  neglect  to 
"  take  such  child,  or  to  cause  it  to  be  taken  to  be  vac- 
"  cinated,  or  after  vaccination  to  be  inspected,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not 
"  render  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his  neglect."  We  say 
the  "  reasonable  excuse "  should  be  the  certificate  of 
unfitness  from  ill  health. 

29.528.  That  is  limiting  the  present  discretion  of  the 
magistrates  ?— So  far  as  to  make  the  thing  uniform.  I 
think  only  one  or  two  police  court  magistrates  accept 
any  other  excuse.  I  think  it  has  been  accepted  in  a 
case  where  some  member  of  the  family  has  been  ill ; 
but  it  should  evidently  be  a  medical  certificate. 

29.529.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  considered  the  case 
where  a  parent  alleges  as  a  reasonable  excuse  the  injury 
or  death  of  a  previous  child  from  vaccination? — Of 
alleged  injury,  I  suppose,  you  mean. 

29.530.  I  mean  the  production  in  court  of  a  certificate 
of  death  signed  by  a  medical  man  ? — I  have  never  seen 
such  a  thing  ;  I  cannot  speak  of  that. 


29.531.  You  might  have  read  of  it,  if  you  had  desired 
to  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  read  to  that  effect.  I 
do  not  recollect  it. 

29.532.  That  statement  has  already  been  before  the 
Commission? — Then  as  to  Section  11  of  34  and  35 
Victoria,  chapter  98,  we  suggest  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  time  which  proceedings  can  be  taken 
should  be  extended  to  any  period  within  14  years.  In 
a  case  where  a  child  is  found  to  be  unvaccinated,  if  it 
is  over  15  months  old,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the 
form  of  getting  a  magistrates'  order  to  secure  the  vaccin- 
ation of  the  child  ;  whereas  if  the  Act  is  amended  in  this 
respect  we  shall  be  able  to  summon  at  once  for  a 
penalty  without  going  through  the  form  of  getting  an 
order. 

29.533.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  The  present  period 
is  "  not  exceeding  12  months  ?  " — We  suggest  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  14  years  ;  it  would  save  friction 
between  the  parents  and  the  officer,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  have  to  take  one  summons  instead  of  two.  The 
same  thing  is  arrived  at  in  the  end,  but  if  he  was 
enabled  to  take  it  at  any  time  within  14  years  it  would 
save  that  friction  which  otherwise  ensues. 

29.534.  Vou  mean  to  say  that  yon  recommend  that 
the  Vaccination  Officer  should  be  able  14  years  after  a 
breach  of  the  law  to  take  proceedings  ;  is  that  your  re- 
commendation ? — Not  quite.  At  the  present  time  we 
can  enforce  the  law  with  respect  to  any  child  under  14 
years. 

29.535.  If  the  magistrate  chooses  to  make  an  order  ? 
—Yes. 

29.536.  He  may  not  choose  ? — Yes.  If  he  makes  an 
order  then  it  necessitates  a  second  summons ;  whereas, 
instead  of  taking  two,  one  would  do. 

29.537.  Do  not  you  think  there  may  be  something  in 
this ;  that  it  interposes  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate 
in  such  a  case.  At  present  you  are  obliged  to  get  the 
order  of  a  magistrate  ;  therefore  there  is  a  protection 
existing  for  those  against  whom  proceedings  are  taken, 
that  he  may  or  may  not  exercise  discretion  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  the  magistrate  has  any  discretion  to  exercise  if 
you  prove  that  the  child  is  not  vaccinated. 

29.538.  (Dr.  Collins.)  The  ouly  discretion  should  be 
with  the  Vaccination  Officer  in  your  opinion  ? — Certainly 
not.  If  a  Vaccination  Officer  summoned  a  parent  for  a 
breach  of  the  law  and  that  parent  proved  himself  not 
guilty,  I  presume  that  the  Vaccination  Officer  would  be 
mulcted  in  costs.  It  is  trial  after  all ;  it  is  instead  of 
taking  two  summonses  you  take  one. 

29.539.  But  who  would  set  the  law  in  motion  in  a 
case  in  which  the  parent  had  been  prosecuted  for  non- 
vaccination  of  a  child  and  that  prosecution  had  not 
resulted  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  child  was 
of  an  age  less  than  14  and  still  unvaccinated.  Who  do 
you  suggest  should  then  set  the  law  in  motion  ? — We 
propose  to  abolish  the  secondary  penalties,  provided 
the  other  penalty  is  increased.  You  are  referring  now 
to  this  :  supposing  their  being  summoned  once,  who 
would  set  the  law  in  motion  again  a  second  time.  In 
that  case,  I  presume,  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
parent  to  produce  his  certificate  of  having  been  fined 
once  ;  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter. 

29.540.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  May  I  ask  you  this 
question  as  a  matter  of  practice,  I  do  not  ask  you  as  a 
matter  of  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice.  You  are 
speaking  in  these  matters  under  the  31st  section  of  the 
Act  of  the  30th  and  31st  Victoria? — Yes. 

29.541.  How  do  yon  read  these  words  ;  in  practice 
how  is  it  done  "  He  may  if  he  see  fit  make  an  order  " 
directing  the  child  to  be  vaccinated  ? — If  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  child  is  not  vaccinated,  he  makes  an 
order. 

29.542.  "He  may  if  he  see  fit";  you  consider  that 
those  words  give  a  discretion  ? — It  leaves  a  discretion 
to  this  effect ;  that  if  the  child  was  suffering  from  ill- 
health  he  would  not  make  an  order.  He  examines  the 
child  to  see  whether  it  is  in  ill-health,  or  has  been 
vaccinated  or  not. 

29.543.  But  you  would  do  away  with  that  and  give 
the  Vaccination  Officer  power  within  14  years  of  taking 
proceedings  on  his  own  motion? — It  rests'  with  his 
Board  of  Guardians,  of  course.  All  Vaccination  Officers 
have  not  general  instructions. 

29.544.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  you  have? — Yes,  I  have. 

29.545.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  finished  your  state- 
ment ? — Yes, 
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Mr.  29,546.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  I  want  to  ask  you  the  ques- 

C.  Ghattock.  tion  about  the  coroner's  inquest  that  you  recommend. 

  I  understand  your  proposal  to  be  that  whenever  a  child 

19  July  1893.  unvaccinated  died  of  small-pox  there  should  be  an  in- 
  quest  ? — Certainly. 

29.547.  May  I  ask  what  the  object  of  that  is  ? — 
Simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  parents  have  been 
guilty  of  neglect  in  not  protecting  the  child. 

29.548.  I  presume  then  that  you  would  have  an  in- 
quest also  upon  a  person  who  had  not  been  vaccinated 
and  had  arrived  at  maturer  years  who  died  of  small- 
pox P — I  do  not  know  that  anyone  is  liable.  I  think 
the  person  would  be  his  own  guardian  then,  the  man 
who  died  in  after  years  would  be  his  own  guardian, 
and  nobody  would  be  responsible  for  him.  He  might 
have  been  vaccinated  at  his  own  desire  if  he  chose 
after  tne  age  of  ]4  years. 

29,549  Where  the  cause  of  death  is  a  natural  one 
and  well  known  and  certified  by  a  conrpetent  medical 
authority,  do  you  know  other  cases  in  which  an  inquest 
is  held  ? — I  have  seen  several  with  reference  to  the 
Peculiar  People ;  I  daresay  you  have  seen  the  same  ; 
many  cases  where  they  have  anointed  the  children  and 
not  taken  proper  medical  advice. 

29.550.  But  was  it  where  the  cause  of  death  was 
natural,  and  where  the  person  had  been  attended,  and 
the  cause  of  death  was  certified  to  be  natural  by  the 
medical  officer  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  certainly.  I  have 
seen  cases  where  these  Peculiar  People  have  neglected 
the  precautions  of  medical  aid,  and  they  have  had 
coroners'  inquests  held  upon  the  deceased,  where  they 
have  been  brought  in  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  they 
have  been  had  up  at  the  court  to  answer  for  it.  In 
this  case  a  breach  of  the  law  has  occurred,  and  that 
breach  of  the  law,  upon  the  assumption  that  vaccina- 
tion is  a  protection,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  child's 
death. 

29.551.  In  the  case  that  you  quote  of  the  Peculiar 
People,  I  believe  that  no  medical  attendant  had  been 
called  in,  and,  therefore,  no  certificate  could  have  been 
given  ? — But  you  will  observe  that  it  was  followed  by 
committal  for  manslaughter  for  neglect.  In  this  case 
they  have  neglected  the  precaution  of  vaccination. 

29.552.  Then,  in  short,  you  would  use  the  inquest  in 
terrorem  over  them  to  induce  vaccination  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  induce  vaccination ;  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  that  parents  would  feel  the  effects 
of  neglecting  compliance  with  the  law. 

29.553.  That  is  the  answer  to  my  question :  you 
would  use  it  m  terrorem  over  them  to  induce  vaccina- 
tion?— The  Vaccination  Act  must  be  enforced,  or  re- 
pealed; there  is  no  intermediate  course.  If  you  take 
an  intermediate  course  you  will  do  nothing  with  it ;  it 
is  only  creating  annoyance  and  confusion  both  to  the 
officers  and  to  the  parents. 

29.554.  Is  that  the  deliberate  opinion  oi your  Associa- 
tion ? — It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  our  Association 
that  the  Act  must  be  either  enforced  or  repea  ed. 

29.555.  That  the  Act  must  be  either  enforced  or 
repealed  ? — Certainly. 

29.556.  And  that  there  is  no  middle  course? — There 
is  no  middle  course  possible. 

29.557.  No  reform  at  all  of  the  Vaccination  Acts ; 
that  they  must  either  be  enforced  as  they  are  or  swept 
away  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Certainly  any 
relaxation  of  the  present  law  would  lead  to  its  defeat. 

29.558.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  a  relaxation  of  the  enforcement  of  the  present 
law  had  taken  place  in  your  own  district  apart  alto- 
gether from  what  was  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion ?— It  is  one  thing  to  hold  a  law  and  another  thing 
to  know  how  to  use  it.  If  you  proceed  to  make  martyrs 
of  people  you  only  hold  these  people  up  to  sympathy 
more  or  less.  But  so  far  as  Kensington  is  concerned, 
we  have  only  about  two  or  three  fanatics  that  object  to 
this  Act,  and  they  object  to  almost  anything. 

29.559.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  And  you  have  re- 
laxed the  law  very  much  in  your  district  ? — We  have 
not  relaxed  it.  Wo  fine  once  in  all  cases,  and  occa- 
sionally a  second  time ;  it  is  not  the  rule,  if  a  person 
makes  himself  obnoxious,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  others  not  to  comply. 

29.560.  Vou  do  not  enforce  the  law  with  regard  to 
second  prosecutions  ? — Not  as  a  rule ;  it  has  been 
done. 


29.561.  You  relaxed  it  so  far  ? — Not  entirely. 

29.562.  Still,  you  find  that  the  law  is  tolerably  opera- 
tive although  you  have  used  it  with  discretion,  re- 
laxing it  where  you  thought  well  ? — Yes ;  but  that  is 
one  thing  in  an  individual  case,  and  it  ia  quite  another 
thing  coming  from  a  public  authority. 

29.563.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  say  that  you  do  not  consider 
this  failure  to  prosecute  people  a  second  time  is  relaxing 
the  law  in  your  district ;  you  do  not  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  relaxation  ? — It  is  too  trivial ;  it  is  only  in 
about  two  or  three  cases.  One  was  the  so-called  secre- 
tary (the  poor  man  is  single  handed,  I  believe,)  of  an 
association  called  the  Anti- Vaccination  Association,  or 
for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  ActB.  He  has  a  brass 
plate  on  his  door ;  he  is  a  wire-worker ;  he  has  been 
fined  several  times,  but  I  believe  his  fines  have  been 
paid  by  the  Association,  at  least,  I  presume  so ;  he 
never  pays  until  he  is  summoned,  and  an  execution 
issued  against  his  goods  ;  and  then  he  is  committed  to 
prison,  and  then  he  pays,  or  it  is  paid  for  him.  I  do 
not  know  who  pays  it. 

29.564.  He  has  been  repeatedly  prosecuted,  has  he? 
— He  has  been  repeatedly  prosecuted  for  some  of  his 
children;  but  for  others  he  has  not.  He  has  been 
prosecuted  for  every  child  so  far  as  I  know. 

29.565.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  To  go  to  the  early  part  of 
your  evidence,  did  I  correctly  understand  from  you 
that  only  6  ■  9  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  in  your 
district  escape  vaccination  ? — I  will  give  you  one  of  my 
reports.    6'  9,  I  believe,  is  the  number. 

29.566.  I  am  correct  in  that? — Yes. 

29.567.  6"  9  is  all  born  in  your  district  that  escape 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

29.568.  And  that  proportion  is  kept  up  at  the  present 
time  ? — -Yes,  on  the  total  number  of  births  registered. 

29.569.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
those  have  either  died  or  gone  into  different  districts  P 
— Yes ;  I  have  found  out,  and  been  informed,  that 
some  of  them  have  been  vaccinated  ;  but  unless  I  have 
the  certificate,  I  cannot  register  it.  That  is  the  only 
means  I  have  of  proving  that  they  have  been  success- 
fully vaccinated.  I  cannot  accept  any  other  informa- 
tion. 

29.570.  Your  recommendation  of  an  inquest  upon 
children  who  have  died  of  small-pox  un-vaccinated  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a  means  of 
promoting  vaccination  ? — Yes ;  as  also  the  increase  of 
fines. 

29.571.  It  would  be  a  conveyance  to  the  parents  that 
they  were  not  very  careful  P — Yes,  and  it  would  show  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

29.572.  You  would  exempt  the  coroner  and  jury  from 
being  required  to  view  the  body,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  a 
matter  that  I  cannot  go  into. 

29.573.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  What  certificate  do  you  give 
when  a  parent  brings  his  child  up  for  vaccination  ? — 
He  gets  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  child  has 
been  successfully  vaccinated. 

29.574.  If  he  has  not  been  successfully  vaccinated, 
does  he  get  any  certificate? — I  will  show  you  the  form. 

29.575.  If  the  vaccination  does  not  take  and  the 
child  is  not  successfully  vaccinated,  does  he  get  any 
certificate  ? — The  law  is  that  it  shall  be  done  at  least 
three  times. 

29.576.  Does  he  get  a  certificate  ? — He  does  not  get  a 
certificate. 

29.577.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  child  died  after- 
wards, what  is  the  parent  going  to  plead  before  your 
coroner's  inquest  ? — It  is  quite  easy,  because  he  can 
get  the  medical  register  produced  in  which  the  name 
has  been  entered,  proving  that  the  child  has  been  done 
once  ;  there  is  an  entry  made  at  the  vaccination  station 
in  the  register  of  every  case  vaccinated  there,  and  a 
record  kept  of  it ;  and  all  those  books  are  kept  in 
evidence. 

29.578.  Is  he  entitled  to  a  copy  of  that  entry  ? — If  he 
came  he  would  get  a  copy  necessarily ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  law  entitling  him  to  it. 

29.579.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  would  not  have  an  inquest 
held  on  a  child  who  had  died  of  small-pox  after  having 
been  vaccinated  unsuccessfully?. — No,  because  the 
parent  had  already  made  an  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  law,  and  had  done  all  in  his  power. 
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29,580.  Supposing  that  the  parent,  after  having  bad 
the  child  vaccinated  unsuccessfully,  said  it  was  a  use- 
less thing  and  he  would  not  have  it  done  again,  what 
would  you  do  in  that  case  ? — I  should  summon  that 
parent  to  have  it  done  again.  The  law  says  that  it  is  to 
be  done  three  times. 

29  581.  Then  if  the  child  died  after  having  been  un- 
successfully vaccinated  once,  and  the  parent  had 
refused  to  have  it  done  a  second  time,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  plead  the  first  time? — The  parent  would  be 
equally  liable,  because  he  had  neglected  compliance 
with  the  law.  In  the  same  way  the  law  implicitly 
provides  that  where  a  child  has  been  vaccinated  un- 
successfully, the  operation  shall  be  repeated;  that  the 
parent  shall  produce  the  child  in  like  manner  in  the 
following  week  for  examination. 

29.582.  (Dr.  Collins.)  If  the  cause  of  death  were  duly 
certified  as  being  from  small -pox  in  this  presumed  case, 
do  you  still  think  that  inquest  would  be  necessary  ? — I 
do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

29.583.  If  there  were  a  medical  certificate  that  the 
child  died  from  small-pox,  do  you  still  think  an  inquest 
would  be  necessary  ? — If  the  child  were  unvaccinated, 
certainly. 

29.584.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  instance  in  which 
an  inquest  is  held,  where  the  cause  of  death  is  certified 
and  not  in  doubt  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I 
know  nothing  about  other  causes  of  death  ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  cases  of  such  causes  of  death  as  that  even 
(I  have  not  witnessed  them)  except  from  what  I  have 
found  in  small-pox  statistics. 

29.585.  Do  you  circulate  this  leaflet  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  you  have  handed  in  ? — Yes. 

29.586.  "Who  pays  for  them  ? — The  Local  Government 
Board  provides  them  free. 

29.587.  I  observe  it  states  "  Parliament  has  provided 
"  the  means  for  vaccination  being  every  where  properly 
"  done.  When  it  is  so  done  '  there  need  be  no  appre- 
"  '  hension  that  vaccination  will  injure  health  or 
"  'communicate  any  disease.' "  I  suppose  it  has  not 
been  part  of  the  action  of  your  Association  to  verify 
that  statement  before  issuing  it  ? — I  am  not  responsible 
for  the  Local  Government  Board  or  for  anything  they 
state  or  for  anything  they  write.  They  produce  that 
for  our  use. 

29.588.  This  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Entirely. 

29.589.  I  understood  you  to  suggest  that  the  Asylums 
Board  should  be  the  central  authority  which  should 
have  the  control  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  ? — Yes. 

29.590.  Has  your  Association  represented  that  view 
to  the  Asylums  Board  ? — We  have  not.  We  represented 
it  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  believe  that 
the  Asylums  Board  are  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  relationship  and  protection  from  small-pox  by 
vaccination  than  any  other  body,  and  we  believe  they 
would  act  uniformly,  more  so  than  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  doing  at  the  present  time,  which  has 
practically  got  the  thing  into  a  state  of  chaos. 

29.591.  Did  the  Local  Government  entertain  your 
suggestions  that  the  Asylums  Board  should  be  the 
central  authority  for  such  purposes  ? — They  simply 

The  witin 


agree  with  us  that  some  central  authority  should  have  Mi: 
the  control ;  but  we  have  not  heard  from  them  what     C.  Shattock. 
that  authority  should  be.   

29.592.  Have  they  made  a  communication  to  you  to  19  July  1393 
that  effect  ? — They  have  not. 

29.593.  Then  how  did  you  arrive  at  the  information  ? 
— From  an  interview  that  I  have  had  with  Dr.  Thorne 
Thorne. 

29.594.  Did  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  represent  that  as 
being  the  view  of  himself  or  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

29.595.  I  understood  you  to  give  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Thorne  Thorne  as  your  authority  for  the  view  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — This  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  the  President, 
on  June  6th,  1889,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  it  has 
been  before  it,  or  whether  it  has  been  before  Dr.  Thorne 
Thorne.  I  presume  it  has  been  before  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  as  a  body  if  they  ever  met. 

29.596.  Where  is  the  communication  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  reply  to  that  ? — We  have  it  at 
the  office ;  I  have  not  got  it  here. 

29.597.  Does  it  state  that  they  agree,  in  your  view, 
that  the  Asylums  Board  should  be  the  central  autho- 
rity for  the  purposes  of  vaccination  ? — I  will  correct 
myself,  we  attended  before  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  that  letter  as  a  deputation. 

29.598.  "  Then  have  you  any  other  ground  for  the 
statement  that  the  Local  Government  Board  entertains 
the  view,  or  agrees  with  your  view  as  to  the  Asylums 
Board  and  the  central  authority,  except  your  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  ? — None  ;  it  is  simply 
our  own  idea. 

29.599.  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  you  also  circu- 
late this  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Cory? — We  did;  that  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Association.  The  pamphlet 
was  read  by  Dr.  Oory  before  the  Association  at  the 
Medical  School  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

29.600.  It  is  entitled  "  A  paper  read  by  Robert  Cory, 
"  M.A.,  M.D.,  to  the  members  of  the  Association" 
(that  is  the  Vaccination  Officers'  Association)  "  at  the 
"  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical  School,  20th  June 
"  1885  "  ?— Yes. 

29.601.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Was  the  leaflet  which 
has  the  Government  mark  upon  it  sent  to  you  for 
distribution  ? — Yes  ;  we  get  as  many  as  we  require  by 
writing  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

29.602.  This  leaflet  I  see  has  the  Eoyal  Arms  at  the 
top,  and  has  at  the  bottom  "  Local  Government  Board, 
"  May  1891  "  ? — That  was  the  date  of  its  issue. 

29.603.  And  you  circulate  it  ? — Yes. 

29.604.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  know  a  pamphlet  re- 
vised by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  issued  with 
their  sanction,  entitled  "  Pacts  for  the  heads  of  families 
"  with  regard  to  Vaccination  "  ? — No. 

29.605.  Published  by  the  National  Health  Society  ?— 
STo,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

29.606.  You  have  not  circulated  that  in  your  district? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

s  withdrew. 
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29.607.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  vaccination 
officer  for  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditchp — 
Yes. 

29.608.  And  in  that  parish  the  Board  of  Guardians  do 
not  now  sanction  the  prosecution  of  any  defaulters 
under  the  Vaccination  Acts  ?— That  is  so. 

29.609.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Vaccination 
Officers'  Association  ? — Yes. 

29.610.  And  you  are,  I  believe,  ready  to  state  to  the 
Commission  the  difficulties  attending  the  performance 
of  Vaccination  Officers'  duties  in  districts  where  prose- 
cutions are  under  no  circumstances  instituted  by  Boards 
of  Guardians  t' — Yes. 

29.611.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  long  have 
you  been  Vaccination  Officer  ?— 13  years. 

29.612.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Have  the  Shoreditoh 
Board  of  Guardians  been  during  the  whole  of  your 
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employment  opposed  to  vaccination  ? — No,  only  during   

the  time  of  the  Eoyal  Commission. 

29,613.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  with  your 
statement  ? — The  difficulty  of  the  Vaccination  Officer 
is  that  the  Guardians  say  that  they  will  not  prose- 
cute until  such  time  as  the  Eoyal  Commission  have 
furnished  their  report.  They  are  not  really  opposed  to 
vaccination  in  Shoreditch ;  they  are  simply  waiting  till 
they  receive  the  report  from  the  Eoyal  Commission  ; 
and  the  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  in  Shoreditch 
is  this  :  that  we  report  the  defaulters  to  the  Guardians 
and  they  take  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  report ; 
they  simply  allow  the  matter  to  pass  by,  and  say  "  Well, 
"  you  must  wait  your  time  and  do  the  best  you  can." 
My  experience  in  going  round  to  people  is,  that  they  are 
not  really  opposed  to  vaccination,  but  they  are  simply 
waiting  until  the  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
For  the  past  ten  years  in  Shoreditch  there  have  been 
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47,763  children  born,  and  out  of  that  number  39,981 
were  vaccinated ;  and  during  that  time  I  do  not  know 
any  instance  where  bad  effects  through  vaccination 
have  occurred.  Two  cases  of  death  were  reported. 
One  of  those  was  a  case  in  the  morning  paper  a 
short  time  back,  of  a  child  that  was  supposed  to  have 
died  through  vaccination.  I  hold  the  coroner's  cer- 
tificate here,  which  states  that  the  child  died  from 
pyaemia  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  certified  [by  "  R. 
Macdonald  ". 

29.614.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  was  the  name  of  that 
child  ? — William  Mortimer.  The  other  case  was  of  a 
child  called  Henry  Bennison,  and  the  certificate  is  this  : 
"  Primary  cause,  vaccination,  1  month ;  secondary, 
"  marasmus,  1  month."  And  those  are  the  only  two 
instances  that  have  been  brought  under  my  notice  in 
the  13  years  I  have  been  there,  of  any  ill  effects  through 
vaccination. 

29.615.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  The  only  cases  you  mean  in 
which  you  would  acknowledge  the  ill  effects  of  vacci- 
nation ? — The  only  cases  that  were  brought  under  my 
notice. 

29.616.  Do  you  mean  that  those  were  the  only  cases 
in  which  injury  from  vaccination  was  charged?— 
Yes,  to  my  knowledge. 

29.617.  Have  you  had  no  cases  where  erysipelas 
followed  ? — No. 

29.618.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  would  they  be 
officially  brought  under  your  notice  ?  —I  am  Registrar 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  in  both  these  instances  they 
were  brought  under  my  knowledge. 

29.619.  (Judge  Meadows  While.)  I  suppose  in  moving 
about  among  the  people,  persuading  them  to  be 
vaccinated,  yon  would  have  an  opportunity  of  finding 
out  any  cau^e  unfavourable  to  vaccination  ? — Yes  ;  the 
difficulty  is  these  bills  which  I  have  hero.  When 
we  go  round  and  deliver  our  notice,  the  Anti-vactfina- 
tion  Society  sends  these  bills  to  every  house  in  the 
parish.  With  your  permission  I  will  read  what  they 
say  :  "  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  and  Bethnal  Green  Anti- 
"  Compulsory  Vaccination  League.  President,  The 
"  Bev.  W.  Cuff,  M.L.S.B.  Important  notice  to  parents. 
"  Parents  who  have  an  objection  to  the  dangerous 
"  practice  of  vaccination  are  hereby  reminded  that 
"  prosecutions  are  discontinued  in  Hackney,  Shoreditch, 
"  and  Bethnal  Green.  Do  not  be  influenced  by  the 
"  Vaccination  Officers.  It  is  their  living.  For  ever 
"  dozen  babies  vaccinated  they  receive  8s.,  9s.,  or  10s' 
"  When  they  call,  tell  them  they  need  not  call  again. 
"  Treat  them  respectfully,  and  insist  upon  being  treated 
"  respectfully  in  return.  If  they  are  uncivil  or  exceed 
"  their  duties,  report  the  facts  at  once  to  the  secretary 
"  as  below.  Thousands  of  children  have  been  tortured 
"  and  killed  by  vaccination.  Stop  this  sacrifice  at 
"  once.  Save  the  children.  More  than  50  Boards  of 
"  Guardians  have  now  refused  to  enforce  this  cruel  and 
"  unjust  law.  If  you  wish  to  help  to  overthrow  this 
"  abominable  medical  superstition,  join  this  Society, 
"  and  thus  also  protect  yourselves  and  your  neighbours, 
"  and  save  the  children.  Remember  the  Guardians 
"  for  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  and  Bethnal  GreeD  do  not 
"  prosecute  parents  who  object  to  their  children  being 
"  vaccinated."  When  applying  to  parents  they  simply 
give  us  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  only  answer.  "  We 
"  refuse  to  have  the  child  vaccinated  ;  there  are  such 
"  frightful  oases  being  brought  before  our  notice  by 
"  the  secretary,  who  has  calledupon  us,  that  we  refuse." 
Then  the  other  difficulty  is  this  :  that  the  Anti-Vaccina- 
tion Society  advise  the  parents  to  give  false  addresses. 
It  says  an  another  leaflet,  entitled  "  How  to  avoid 
"  vaccination:"  "Before  the  child  is  born  let  the 
"  mother  go  to  the  house  of  some  friend  or  relation,  be 
"  confined  there,  register  the  child  from  there,  and 
"  then  return  home.  The  Vaccination  Officer  cannot 
"  find  the  parent,  and  so  the  child  escapes."  That  is 
telling  them  to  give  wrong  information.  In  doing  so 
they  are  liable  to  imprisonment. 

29.620.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  got  a  copy 
of  that  ? — This  is  published  by  Mr.  Young,  the  secretary 
of  the  Anti-Vaccination  Society,  of  77,  Atlantic  Road, 
Brixton,  London.  I  may  mention  that  in  registering 
a  child,  the  question  in  the  first  column  is  "  Where 
"  was  the  child  born  ?"  and  if  born  at  a  friend's  house, 
we  put  that  address  in,  and  the  residence  of  the  parents 
in  column  7.  So  that  they  are  giving  wrong  informa- 
tion to  the  Registrar  ;  they  are  instructed  to  do  so  by  the 
Anti- V  accination  League,  which  of  course  involves  very 
great  difficulty  to  us  to  find  out  the  parents. 


29.621.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  ever  taken  a  case  into 
court  on  that  ground  ? — I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  case  where  they  have  given  a  false 
address.  They  are  doing  it,  but  not  so  much  now  as' 
they  did  ;  because  I  find  that  the  people  in  Shoreditch, 
are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact,  especially  through 
the  epidemic  we  had  in  1892,  that  vaccination  is  a  good 
thing.  This  is  the  Report  from  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Dr.  Allan,  "  I  calculate  that  last  year  550 
"  infants  were  not  vaccinated,  but  for  1892,  after  de- 
"  ducting  those  who  died  before  the  age  of  three 
"  months,  it  appears  that  630  children  more  than  those 
"  born  in  the  year  were  vaccinated."  That  is  to  say, 
that  owing  to  the  epidemic  the  parents  had  their 
children  vaccinated. 

29.622.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  think  that  the  opposition 
to  vaccination  is  caused  by  the  distribution  of  these 
leaflets  ? — 1  do,  undoubtedly. 

29.623.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago 
that  the  opposition  to  vaccination  was  entirely  because 
they  were  waiting  to  see  what  this  Commission  should 
determine  ? — Yes. 

29.624.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  answer  ?— 
It  is  in  this  way.  The  people  are  perfectly  'willing  to 
have  their  children  done,  but  there  is  a  doubt  in  their 
minds  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  them  done,  and 
therefore  they  are  waiting  for  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

29.625.  But  am  I  mistaken  in  saying  that  that  leaflet 
does  not  allude  to  the  Royal  Commission.  I  think  it 
alludes  to  injury  from  vaccination p—  This  leaflet  does 
not  allude  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

29.626.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Do  they  think  that  the 
Commission  will  report  as  to  the  extent  of  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  alleged  injury  ? — No,  they  are 
under  the  impression  that  if  there  is  a  doubt  they  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  it  until  the  Royal  Commission 
issues  its  Report. 

29.627.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  think  that  all  the  people 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  Ro3'al  Commission  ? — 
Yes. 

29.628.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the  Royal  Commission  affected  the  minds  of 
Boards  of  Guardians.  You  were  not  referring  to  the 
parents,  I  understood,  but  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  r 
— To  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  parents. 

29.629.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  existence  of  the 
Commission  affected  the  decisions  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  ? — And  likewise  of  the  parents.  They  are 
throughly  versed  in  it. 

29,63u.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  this  leaflet  condemning  vaccination,  and 
they  may  say,  we  will  wait  and  see  what  the  Com- 
mission say  about  it  ? — That  is  exactly  the  position. 
In  1892  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch  there  were  73  cases 
of  small-pox  removed  to  the  different  hospitals  ;  out  of 
those  eight  were  doubtful  about  being  vaccinated,  14 
were  unvaccinated  and  51  vaccinated.  Four  died  un- 
vaccinated. 

29.631.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  they  all  in  the  ships  ?— 
"No,  one  was  at  Highgate  Hospital,  I  believe. 

29.632.  And  the  three  others  on  the  hospital  ships  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

29.633.  In  what  year  was  this  ?— In  1892. 

29.634.  Did  none  of  the  vaccinated  die  ? — None  that 
were  vaccinated  died. 

29.635.  Nor  the  doubtful  P— No ;  they  said  they  had 
been  vaccinated,  but  the  marks  were  invisible.  I  believe 
myself  that  if  the  Guardians  or  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  the  present  time  would  give  me  power  to 
prosecute,  I  should  have  very  little  difficulty  in  bringing 
my  number  up  to  95  per  cent.,  because  during  the 
epidemic  we  had  to  start  stations  at  nighttime  to 
vaccinate  grown-up  persons  and  children  likewise.  I 
think  myself  that  if  the  Local  Government  Board  four 
or  five  years  ago  would  only  have  enforced  the  Act  in 
London,  we  should  not  have  had  half  the  difficulty  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  The  officer  is  paid  by  results ; 
the  difficulty  they  are  placed  in  is  this  :  that  the  stipu- 
lation by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  that  he  shall 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  and  be  paid  by 
results.  For  every  successful  vaccination  he  is  paid  10(2., 
Is.,  or  Is.  6d.  a  case,  according  to  the  appointment, 
with  the  result  that  a  number  of  Vaccination  Officers, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  in  a  state  of  im- 
pecuniosity.    The  Guardians  are  quite  willing  to  pay 
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the  officers  by  salary,  and  the  answer  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  that  they  do  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  pay  the  officers  by  salary,  neither  to  increase 
the  fees  unless  the  Guardians  carry  out  the  Vaccination 
Acts. 

29  636.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  Vaccination 
Officer  has  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  that  duty  P 
 yeSj  as  a  rule,  in  the  London  district. 

29.637.  I  understand  that  you  are  Eegistrar  of  Births  ? 

 I  Was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  appointment  two 

years  ago. 

29.638.  Was  some  special  exception  made  in  your 
case  p—There  was  a  vacancy,  I  applied  for  it,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Guardians. 

29.639.  That  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  statement 
that  the  Vaccination  Officers  must  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  work  ?— Bat  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  written  to.  They  raised  no  objection.  But  as  a 
rule  the  other  officers  in  London  have  to  devote  their 
whole  time. 

29.640.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  think  that  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  resistance  which  is  offered  to 
vaccination  on  account  of  this  leaflet  of  the  Anti- 
vaccination  Society,  the  opposition  to  vaccination 
would  be  overcome  by  a  single  prosecution  as  a  rule,  if 
someone  exercised  the  power  judicially  and  uniformly? 
—  That  is  my  opinion. 

29.641.  What  do  you  say  to  the  cumulative  prose- 
cutions?— I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go  on. 
I  think  it  excites  a  feeling  and  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  martyrs.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  accumulative 
fines. 

29.642.  You  think  that  the  present  penalty — not 
exceeding  20s.— would  meet  the  case  ? — Yes,  but  not 
under  that  amount. 

29.643.  In  your  district,  at  any  rate  ?— Yes,  and  all 
other  districts. 

29.644.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  noticed  that  since 
the  interim  report  of  this  Commissiou  there  has  been 
a  different  attitude  of  the  people  towards  vaccination  : 
has  it  affected  them  ?— Well,  they  seem  to  think  there 
is  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Commission,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  they  say,  we  shall  wait  until  such  time  as 
the  Royal  Commission  gives  the^r  decision. 

29.645.  <Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  But  an  epidemic 
apparently  sweeps  away  all  scruples? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly it  did  in  1892. 

29.646.  (Dr.  Collins.)  And  the  amount  of  epidemic 
you  speak  of  in  1892  was  73  cases  ? — Yes. 

29.647.  Was  Shoreditch  previous  to  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission a  well-vaccinated  district? — Fairly  well.  I 
suppose  about  85  per  cent. 

29.648.  How  far  back  would  that  go  ?— It  would  go 
back,  1  should  think,  10  years. 

29.649.  Not  from  the  period  of  the  Vaccination  Act, 
1867  ? — I  could  not  give  you  figures  for  that,  because 
I  was  not  conversant  with  it. 

29.650.  Since  1880  you  think  it  was  a  well-vaccinated 
|  district  ? — Yes. 

29.651.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  What  is  the  popu- 
|  lation  ?— 124,000,  and  the  area  is  640  acres.  With  a 
I  population  like  that,  densely  packed  and  overcrowded, 

I  have  known  of  cases  where  children  have  been 
brought  to  the  station  where  we  have  actually  had  to 
wash  a  child's  arm  before  the  doctor  could  vaccinate. 
And  there  are  a  number  of  poor  women  who  would 
willingly  come  and  have  their  children  done  at  times, 
but  they  have  no  clothing  to  bring  them  in.  And 
when  they  live  in  tenements  where  five  or  six  are  sleep- 
ing in  one  room,  and  the  mother  brings  her  child  to  be 
vaccinated  you  must  consider  the  enormous  amount 
of  anxiety  on  the  mother's  part  to  keep  the  arm  right 
during  the  time  it  is  bad. 

29.652.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  arranged  if  funds 
were  forthcoming,  that  children  under  such  conditions 
as  that  should  be  taken  care  of  for  a  time  in  a  creche 
say  ? — That  would  be  most  beneficial,  I  think. 

29.653.  The  idea  has  struck  me  that  if  there  were  an 
Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  compelling 
Guardians  either  through  the  Vaccination  Officer  or  the 
Public  Vaccinator,  to  supervise  children  in  that  way,  if 
they  gave  a  certain  certificate  of  necessity,  the  child 
should  be  removed  during  the  period  of  vaccination  to 
some  infirmary,  or  workhouse  or  creche,  where  it  could 
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be  taken  care  of,  and  have  good  food  during  the  eight  Mr. 

days  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  chil-  C.  Waterer. 

dren,  especially  in   a   densely  populated  place  like   
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29.654.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  children 
should  be  compulsorily  detained  during  the  period  of 
vaccination  ? — No,  it  must  be  optional  on  the  part  of 
the  parents. 

29.655.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  would  be  obliged 
to  take  into  consideration  the  parents' feeling :  but  at 
the  same  time,  do  you  think  that  if  such  a  law  as  that 
were  judiciously  administered,  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so 

29.656.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
parents  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  get  the  children 
taken  care  of  during  the  time  ? — Undoubtedly  I  do. 
For  one  reason  the  child  would  be  kept  clean,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  cases  where  the  child's  arm 
is  irritated  if  such  a  thing  could  be  carried  out. 

29.657.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Were  the  73  cases  of 
small-pox  in  1892  scattered  up  and  down  the  district  or 
localised  in  certain  parts  ? — Localised  in  Hoxton  Market 
principally  and  other  parts  of  the  parish. 

29.658.  Therefore  the  73  cases  were  not  spread  abroad 
very  much  among  the  population  ? — I  should  think  50 
took  place  in  the  dwellings,  and  the  remainder  in  different 
parts. 

29.659.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  is  the  object  of  keeping 
children  under  control  during  the  period  of  vaccination  ? 
— To  keep  them  clean,  as  they  have  not  the  accommoda- 
tion in  one  room,  where  a  man,  wife,  and  five  or  six 
children  are  all  sleeping  in  one  bed  very  likely,  and 
dirty  clothing. 

29.660.  What  results  do  you  anticipate  would  be 
obviated? — It  would  keep  the  children  clean  and  the 
arm  would  not  be  irritated.  I  have  seen  children  after 
vaccination  in  Hoxton  Street,  on  a  cold  bitter  day  with 
the  arm  exposed  ;  then  inflammation  has  set  in,  it  has  a 
bad  arm,  and  it  is  put  down  at  once  to  vaccination.  I 
have  known  a  case  where  a  woman  brought  a  child  to  be 
vaccinated,  and  after  it  was  vaccinated  she  tied  a  pocket 
handkerchief  round  the  child's  arm  and  did  not  take  it 
off  till  the  following  week,  when  it  was  brought  to  the 
station ,  and  when  we  took  the  pocket  handkerchief  off 
we  took  the  scabs  with  it.  The  child  had  a  dreadful 
arm. 

29.661 .  Is  that  one  of  the  cases  to  which  you  alluded 
specifically  ? — No,  that  was  a  case  seven  or  eight  years 
ago. 

29.662.  Then  I  understand  that  there  have  been  some 
cases,  besides  those  yoa  specifically  alluded  to,  where 
injurious  results  happened  ? — I  have  seen  cases  where 
the  arm  was  inflamed,  but  not  seriously. 

29.663.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  was  a 
dreadful  arm  ? — Yes,  because  the  mother  kept  the 
pocket  handkerchief  tied  to  the  arm,  and  when  we  took 
it  off  the  scabs  adhered  to  the  handkerchief  and  the 
child  had  a  bad  arm. 

29.664.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  The  child  got  quite  well  ? 
—Yes. 

29.665.  {Mr.  Whiibread.)  Do  you  think  that  children 
after  vaccination  in  good  circumstances  and  cared  for 
by  their  parents  have  a  better  chance  of  escaping  the 
temporary  inconvenience  of  vaccination  than  those  who 
are  under  the  conditions  you  have  described  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

29.666.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Before  a  certificate  of  successful 
vaccination  is  given  the  child  has  of  course  to  be  brought 
up  for  inspection  p — Yes. 

29.667.  Is  there  any  provision  by  which  subsequent 
ill  results  could  be  reported  to  the  Public  Vaccinator 
upon  that  form  of  certificate  or  any  other  ? — No. 

29.668.  What  opportunity  is  there  for  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  cases  in  which  subsequent  ill  results  may 
happen  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  if  bad  results  of  vaccina- 
tion occurred  it  would  soon  spread  in  and  about  the 
neighbourhood. 

29.669.  Does  any  machinery  exist  for  obtaining  such 
information  ? — No. 

29.670.  You  spoke  of  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  in 
1892.  Was  not  small-pox  epidemic  in  London  in  1881. 
1884,  and  1885  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  epidemic  which 
took  place  in  Shoreditch  in  1892.  I  was  not  conversant 
with  the  previous  epidemic. 
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Mr.  29,671.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  not 

C.  Waterer.  a  greater  visitation  in  Shoreditch  by  small-pox  in  1881, 

  1884,  and  1885,  than  in  1892,  when  I  understand  from 

19  July  1893.  you  there  were  only  73  cases  ? — I  believe  there  was  a 
 —  great  number,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  it. 

29.672.  What  is  the  population  of   Shoreditch  ?— 
124,000  during  the  last  census. 

29.673.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
offices  of  Registrar  and  Vaccination  Officer  may  be  con. 


veniently  combined,  as  in  your  case  at  present  P— Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  beneficial. 

29.674.  {Chairman.)  In  the  case  of  an  epidemic  or 
threatened  epidemic  I  suppose  the  report  in  the  parish 
would  be  more  effectibe  in  spreading  alarm  than  the 
actual  number  of  cases  P — Yes. 

29.675.  Fear  would  have  more  influence  in  this  res- 
pect than  danger  P—  Yes,  fear  and  danger  combined. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 


One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Day. 


Wednesday,  26th  July  1893. 


PRESENT  : 

Sir  JAMBS  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P.  j        Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

Sir  Edwin  Henry  G-alsworthy.  \         Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins.  j 

Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  B.  A 

Whitelegge, 
M.D. 

26  July  1893. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Arthur  Whitelegge,  M.D.,  examined. 


29.676.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ? — 
Yes. 

29.677.  And  you  have  lately  been  studying  questions 
concerning  vaccination,  and  have  been  making  some 
statistical  inquiries  in  regard  to  it? — I  have  studied 
the  question  of  vaccination,  especially  as  regards  its 
statistical  side  and  also  as  a  part  of  epidemiology. 

29.678.  Will  you  tell  us  any  conclusions  at  which  you 
have  arrived  ? — The  conclusions  which  I  have  reached 
are  those  which  I  think  are  generally  received  among 
the  medical  profession  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination 
in  preventing  the  incidence  of  small-pox,  and  also 
death  from  small-pox.  The  particular  points  which 
I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
Commission  arise  more  particularly  out  of  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Wallace,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Commission. 

29.679.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  conclusions  are  p 
— If  I  may,  I  propose  to  take  those  points  more  or  less 
in  the  order  in  which  Dr.  Wallace  gave  them.  The  first 
point  is  with  reference  to  the  case  mortality  of  small- 
pox. 

29.680.  {Mr.  Whitbread.)  Can  you  refer  us  to  the 
number  of  the  question  in  Dr.  Wallace's  evidence  p — It 
begins  at  Question  7041,  that  is  at  the  beginning  of 
Dr.  Wallace's  evidence. 

29.681.  {Br.  Collins.)  It  was  evidence  given  on  the 
26th  of  February  1890,  was  it  not  p— Yes.  Dr.  Wallace 
submits  on  the  strength  of  statistics  from  various 
sources  that  the  average  case  mortality  of  small-pox  in 
the  last  century  was  generally  about  18  per  cent,  if 
large  numbers  are  taken.  Among  the  data  which  he 
gives  are  those  of  Jurin  which  range  from  10  to  36 
per  cent.,  and  a  little  later  on  in  answer  to  Question 
7057  he  quotes  Bernouilli,  who  states  that  the  case 
mortality  may  be  as  high  as  one  in  three,  or  as  low  as 
1  in  40 :  that  is  to  say,  ic  may  range,  as  I  read  it, 
from  2|  to  33  per  cent.  Then  Dr.  Wallace  infers  from 
this  at  Question  7041  that  the  case  mortality  attributed 
in  medical  statistics  to  the  unvaccinated  at  the  present 
day  must  probably  be  fallacious,  because  it  is  in  excess 
of  the  18  per  cent,  standard  which  he  tries  to  establish 
for  the  last  century.  I  have  here  some  figures  which  I 
copied  from  a  book  by  Dr.  Abbott,  Secretary  to  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health ;  the  book  is  called 
"  The  Reference  Hand  Book  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 'r 


in  which  Dr.  Abbot  gives  a  table  at  page  527  where  the 
statistics  are  quoted  of  some  94,000  cases  of  small-pox, 
showing  the  case  mortality  amongst  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated  respectively. 

29.682.  {Chairman.)  Where  did  those  cases  occur? — 
They  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

29.683.  During  the  present  century  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  already  been  before  the  Com- 
mission or  not ;  if  not,  I  will  put  them  in.  I.  put  in 
the  table  as  it  stands,  including  small  statistics  as 
well  as  large  ones ;  but  I  need  only  quote  one  or  two 
of  I  the  larger  items.  {The  table  was  handed  in.  See 
Appendix  X.,  Table  A.;  page  660.)  Abbott  gives  his 
authority  in  each  case.  The  principal  items  are  that 
in  Prance  from  1816  to  1841  with  16,000  observed  cases 
of  small-pox,  the  death  rate  among  the  unvaccinated 
was  16'1  per  cent.,  and  among  the  vaccinated  1'0. 

29.684.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  he  give  the  reference  for 
that? — Yes,  he  does  ;  but  I  have  not  copied  it.  lean 
give  it  if  it  is  needful. 

29.685.  Have  you  verified  the  reference  yourself  ? — 
No ;  with  that  exception  I  have  simply  copied  the  state- 
ment as  it  stands.  In  the  Canton  Vaud  from  1825  to 
1829  there  were  5,800  cases  observed  with  a  case  mor- 
tality of  24"0  amongst  the  unvaccinated,  and  2'2  among 
the  vaccinated.  In  Milan  from  1830  to  1851  with 
10,240  observed  cases  of  small-pox  the  case  mortality 
among  the  unvaccinated  was  38"  5,  and  among  the  vacci- 
nated 7'6.  In  Bohemia  from  1835  to  1855  an  analysis 
of  15,640  cases  is  given  with  a  case  mortality  of  29'8 
among  the  unvaccinated,  and  5'2  among  the  vaccinated. 
In  the  Vienna  Hospital  from  1837  to  1856  with  6,000 
observed  cases  there  was  a  30  per  cent,  case  mortality 
among  the  unvaccinated,  and  5  per  cent,  among  the 
vaccinated.  There  are  other  figures  here,  but  I  need 
not  go  through  them  in  detail. 

29.686.  Does  that  include  the  Berlin  figures  from  1870 
to  1874? — They  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list.  I  have 
no  clue  to  the  reasons  that  led  Abbott  to  select  these 
particular  figures ;  they  are  simply  as  they  are  placed 
in  his  return. 

29.687.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Berlin 
figures  for  that  period  show  a  different  result  ? — I  do 
not. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
variation  in  case  mortality  as  well  as  in  the  other 
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characters  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  I  have  had  to 
recognise,  for  my  own  purposes,  the  extreme  difficulty, 
not  to  say  impossibility,  of  establishing  any  normal 
standard  of  case  mortality  at  all  for  the  majority  of 
epidemic  diseases.  I  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  establish  any  such  standard  as  the  one  suggested 
by  Dr.  "Wallace  for  small-pox  in  the  last  century. 
There  are  at  least  three  variable  conditions  which 
affect  the  case  mortality  of  a  moderately  fatal  infective 
disease.  I  say  moderately  fatal,  because  some  like 
hydrophobia  kill  practically  all,  and  others  like  German 
measles  kill  hardly  any  ;  and  in  those  cases  one  could 
scarcely  affirm  that  the  case  mortality  varied  at  all. 
The  three  variable  conditions  to  which  I  refer  as 
modifying  the  case  mortality  of  any  infectious  disease 
are  (1)  the  quality  or  type  of  the  epidemic,  which,  as  I 
shall  try  to  show  presently,  varies  very  materially  ;  (2) 
the  susceptibility  or  resistance  of  the  subject  or  the 
population ;  and  (3)  the  facilities  for  epidemic  diffusion 
(to  give  one  example,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
isolation).  And  firstly,  as  to  quality.  With  regard  to 
most  epidemic  diseases  it  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  severity  of 
type  prevailing  in  different  epidemics  of  the  same 
disease.  Quality  as  well  as  quantity  varies,  and 
both  of  these  will,  of  course,  produce  their  effect 
upon  the  fSCorded  mortality.  It  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
"Wallace  that  in  the  last  century  there  was  great 
difference  between  one  small-pox  epidemic  and  another 
as  regards  case  mortality ;  and  case  mortality  is, 
of  course,  one  test  (among  others)  of  severity.  His 
own  examples  show  that,  so  far  as  case  mortality  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  severity  or  intensity  of  the 
epidemic  type,  small-pox  varied  from  2'5,  to  36'0  per 
cent.  In  recent  years  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1871-2 
attracted  attention,  not  only  by  its  unusual  power  of 
epidemic  diffusion,  but  also   by  the   occurrence  of 

I  malignant  types  of  attack  and  high  case  mortality.  I 
have  found  reason  to  suspect  that  the  change  in  quality 
of  infectious  diseases  is  in  the  main  more  orderly  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  that  even  in  regard  to  small- 
pox in  this  country  there  are  some  indications  of  a 
gradual  rise  and  fall  in  severity  extending  over  long- 
periods  of  years. 

29,688.  Do  you  give  the  grounds  for  that  supposition  ? 
— I  shall  return  to  that  presently,  and,  perhaps  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  it  then ;  I  merely 
mention  it  in  passing  here.  Apart  from  the  varying 
quality  of  epidemic  diseases,  the  second  group  of  con- 
ditions to  which  I  referred  as  affecting  case  mortality 
includes  the  varying  resistance  or  susceptibility  of  the 
persons  or  populations  attacked.  Age  makes  an  enor- 
mous difference  in  the  case  mortality  of  small-pox  as 
well  as  in  other  zymotic  diseases.  This,  I  believe,  has 
already  been  pointed  out  to  the  Commission  by  Dr. 
McVail,  and  I  need  not  dwell  in  detail  upon  it ;  and  I 
believe  also  that  Dr.  McVail  has  called  attention  to  the 
importance  in  this  connexion  (that  is  as  regards  age), 

j  of  the  interval  between  epidemics  as  determining  the 
ages  at  which  susceptible  persons  in  a  population  will  be 
exposed  to  attack.    The  case  >  mortality  in  smallpox 

I  is  very  high  among  infants  and  among  young  children. 
These  I  give  as  examples  of  natural  variations  in 
susceptibility— but  they  do  not  take  account  of  artificial 
conditions  of  insusceptibility,  such  as  those  which  I 
attribute  to  vaccination.  The  character,  degree,  and 
date  of  vaccination  are  important  in  this  connection, 
but  the  Commission  already  have  the  facts  fully  before 
them  and  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  ,or  not  it 
governs  and  outweighs  all  the  rest.  Passing  over  the 
points  which  Dr.  McYail  has  dealt  with,  I  come  to  the 
third  division  of  causes  affecting  the  case  mortality, 
and  that  is  the  degree  of  epidemic  diffusion  or  the 
facilities  for  epidemic  diffusion.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  case  of  an  increased  diffusion 
brought  about  simply  and  solely  by  increased  fa- 
cilities for  the  infection  of  the  population  at  large 
(say  by  favourable  weather  conditions  or  the  like), 
the  other  conditions  being  supposed  to  remain  un- 
changed, the  average  case  mortality  will  be  lowered. 
The  average  seasonal  curve  of  small-pox  attacks 
rises  proportionately  higher  in  spring  and  falls 
proportionately  lower  in  autumn  than  the  curve  of 
small-pox  deaths,  indicating  that  the  spring  prevalence 
does  not  carry  with  it  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
deaths,  and  hence  that  the  case  mortality  is  lower.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  this  without  the  aid  of  a  dia- 
gram, and  the  diagram  which  I  wish  to  hand  in  is  taken 
from  the  annual  summary  of  the  Registrar-General  for 
1890.  The  diagram  was  hand°d  in.  See  Appendix  X., 
Diagram  B. ;  facing  page  660.)    In  that  diagram  the 


Registrar-General  shows  in  the  form  of  a  seasonal  curve  Mr.  B.  A. 

the  variations  (month  by  month)  in  the  average  inci-  Whitel  'egg  'e, 

dence  of   small-pox   mortality  in   London,  and  the  M.D. 

variations  in  the  ,average  number  of  patients  admitted  .  

to  hospital.  26  July  1893. 

29.689.  During  what  period? — During  the  period  of  ~ 
50  years,  if  I  remember  rightly,  ending  1890 ;  it  is 
stated  on  the  diagram. 

29.690.  (Chairman.)  From  1841  to  1890  I  see  it  is  on 
the  diagram  ?— Yes,  that  is  50  years. 

29.691.  And  the  other  period  is  15  years  in  hospital — 
from  1876  to  1890  ? — That  is  so.  The  periods  are  not 
the  same,  and,  therefore,  the  curves  are  not  strictly 
comparable,;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  diagram  shows 
that  the  seasonal  curve  of  incidence  of  attack,  as 
measured  by  the  admissions  to  hospital,  is  a  more 
acute  or  intense  curve  with  a  wider  range  than  the 
mortality  curve.  And  the  point  that  I  suggest  is  this  : 
that  inasmuch  as  the  curve  of  attacks  rises  higher 
above  the  mean  at  the  time  of  seasonal  maximum  than 
the  mortality  curve  does,  it  follows  that  that  seasonal 
excess  of  attacks  does  not  carry  with  it  a  corresponding 
excess  of  deaths,  and  that  therefore  the  cases,  when 
most  numerous,  are  of  less  fatality. 

29.692.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument  which  you  are  now  advancing 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  similar  periods  both 
for  hospital  admissions  and  for  deaths  from  small-pox  ? 
— If  I  had  them  it  would  be  better. 

29.693.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  the  deaths 
from  1870  onwards  according  to  the  season  ? — It  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  them  no  doubt.  I  took  advantage 
of  these  as  being  published  and  official  statistics.  And 
in  the  next  place  there  would  be  this  difficulty :  that 
the  cases  even  taken  over  such  a  short  period  as  15 
years  are  numerous  enough  to  yield  a  tolerably 
well-defined  curve,  whereas  the  deaths  over  that 
period  would  not  be  nearly  so  numerous.  One  gets  a 
better  curve  in  that  way  by  taking  larger  figures. 

29.694.  Would  not  admissions  to  hospital  and  deaths 
be  available  from  1870  and  1871  onwards  ? — Yes. 

29.695.  Will  there  not  be  a  large  number  of  deaths 
from  1870  and  1871  onwards  ? — A  considerable  number. 

29.696.  Do  you  think  not  sufficient  to  suffice  for 
the  purpose  of  the  argument  which  you  are  adancing  ? 
— No.  I  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  two  curves  over  a  similar  range  of  years,  only 
I  had  not  those  materials  ;  and  these  happened  to 
be  published  in  an  official  report.  Further,  this  rela- 
tion which  exists  in  regard  to  small-pox,  and  is  shown 
in  a  very  general  way  by  that  diagram  of  the  Registrar 
General,  is  borne  out  in  reference  to  the  only  other 
diseases  of  the  zymotic  class  of  which  the  Registrar- 
General  has  given  us  the  means  of  comparing  the 
seasonal  curves  of  hospital  admissions  and  of  mortality 
for  London.  I  have  here  corresponding  diagrams  for 
enteric  fever  (typhoid  fever)  and  scarlet  fever,  and  in 
each  of  these  the  relation  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
same  as  that  which  I  have  described.  (The  diagrams 
were  handed  in.  See  Appendix  X.,  Diagrams  G.  and  D.  ; 
facing  page  660.) 

29.697.  For  what  periods  are  those  ? — The  seasonal 
mortality  of  scarlet  fever  is  for  30  years  from  1861  to 
1890 ;  and  of  enteric  fever  for  22  years,  from  1869  to 
1890.  The  admissions  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever  are 
from  1875  to  1890,  and  they  are  for  the  same  period 
with  regard  to  scarlet  fever. 

29.698.  Do  these  diagrams  as  regards  small-pox  sug- 
gest to  your  mind  variable  fatality  or  case  mortality 
according  to  the  season  ? — They  suggest  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  case  mortality  according  to  the  season. 

29.699.  Of  a  kind  for  which  you  find  no  analogy 
in  other  diseases,  do  I  understand  ? — On  the  con- 
trary, I  find  it  to  be  apparently  common  to  all 
diseases  ;  and  the  explanation  that  I  would  offer  is  the 
one  that  I  referred  to  just  now :  that  is  that  whenever 
the  mechanical  facilities  for  diffusion  of  infection  in- 
crease, if  other  things  remain  the  same,  the  case 
mortality  will  be  probably  slightly  lower. 

29.700.  (Chairman.)  When  you  say  that  it  is  ap- 
parently common  to  all  diseases,  you  mean  all  zymotic 
diseases  ? — Yes,  I  should  have  said  zymotic  diseases. 
And  that,  I  suggest,  is  a  natural  result  from  the  condi- 
tions. If  a  disease  has  a  limited  incidence,  if  it  is  left  to 
pick  out  the  most  susceptible,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  case  mortality  will  be  high.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  disease  is  widely  prevalent,  so  that  it  is  forced 
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Mr.  11  A.  upon  every  one  who  is  suscetible  to  it,  as  small-pox 

Whitelegge,  apparently  was  in  the  last  century,  then  it  no  longer 

M.D.  picks  out  the  most  susceptible,  but  it  takes  practically 

  the  whole  of  humanity,  with  much  or  little  suscep- 

26  July  1893.  tibility,  alike.    That  being  so  the  proportion  of  slight 
 ■  cases  would  probably  be  increased. 

29,701.  (Br.  Collins)  Does  the  case  mortality  in 
small-pox  according  to  season,  in  your  opinion,  differ 
from  the  case  mortality  of  the  other  diseases  with 
which  you  have  compared  it  according  to  season? — 
I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question.  The  case  mortality 
of  small-pox,  according  to  season,  so  far  as  the  dia- 
grams I  have  put  in  enable  me  to  form  any  opinion, 
has  an  inverse  range  to  that  of  prevalence  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  from  purely  seasonal  conditions  the  pre- 
valence of  small-pox  increases,  the  case  mortality 
appears  to  be  slightly  lower.  And  that  is  true  not  only 
of  small-pox  but  also  of  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  fever. 
I  have  no  sufficient  statistics  as  to  any  other  disease  but 
these. 

29.702.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Do  I  gather  you  to  mean 
that  susceptibility  to  a  disease  means  ultimate  weak- 
ness to  resist  disease  in  its  further  stages  ? — The  two 
generally  run  parallel  so  far  as  I  know. 

29.703.  Is  that  borne  out  by  evidence? — I  think  so. 
It  is  borne  out  by  statistics  with  regard  to  vaccination 
as  affecting  the  incidence  of  small-pox,  which  the  Com- 
mission will  have  had  before  them  in  abundance,  that 
liability  to  attack  and  case  mortality  in  case  of  attack 
run  together.  If  among  a  certain  class  the  attack  rate 
is  found  to  be  higher  than  in  a  certain  other  class  (at 
equal  ages,  and  with  equal  exposure  to  small-pox)  the 
case  mortality  is  usually  found  to  be  higher  too.  That 
will  be  one  example.  I  put  in  these  diagrams  with 
regard  to  the  seasonal  curve  of  these  diseases  and 
the  apparent  change  in  case  mortality  under  seasonal 
conditions  as  an  example  of  what  I  have  come  to  regard 
as  a  general  proposition  :  that  when  the  mechanical 
facilities  for  infection  increase,  if  other  things  remain 
equal,  the  case  mortality  will  be  lowered.  If  I  might 
give  the  Commission  another  example  which  I  conceive 
fo  fall  under  the  same  general  rule,  I  would  suggest 
water  epidemics.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
water  epidemics,  say  of  enteric  fever,  are  attended 
almost  always  with  a  low  case  mortality  ;  and  I  should 
offer  the  same  explanation  with  regard  to  them. 

29.704.  (Br.  Collins.)  With  which  water  epidemics 
are  you  now  dealing  ? — I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  any 
water  epidemic  in  which  the  case  mortality  was  not 
low.  I  have  in  mind  the  water  epidemic  of  typhoid  at 
Mountain  Ash,  the  water  epidemic  at  Caterham,  the 
recent  epidemic  in  the  Tees  Valley,  the  Rotherham 
epidemic  of  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  Bangor  epi- 
demic. I  am  simply  quoting  the  first  water  epidemics 
that  happen  to  suggest  themselves  to  me ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  of  a  water  epidemic  on  a  large  scale 
that  was  not  attended  with  a  low  case  mortality. 

29.705.  Do  you  think  that  in  all  those  which  you 
have  named  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  typhoid 
was  administered  by  the  water? — In  those  that  I  have 
mentioned  I  certainly  do.  Having  referred  to  the 
three  causes  which  I  have  suggested  as,  so  to  speak, 
artificially  altering  the  case  mortality,  I  submit 
that  a  high  recorded  case  mortality  may  be  due 
simply  to  the  ages  of  the  persons  attacked,  and 
similarly  that  an  apparently  low  case  mortality 
may  be  due  to  susceptibility  being  lessened  by  age  or 
by  other  cause,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  time  the 
"virulence  of  the  epidemic  may  remain  the  same ;  and 
therefore,  I  submit  that  crude  statements  of  case  mor- 
tality, and  especially  those  based  upon  small  figures, 
are  apt  to  be  misleading,  since  age  distribution  particu- 
larly is  liable  to  material  change.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
attempted  to  establish  a  fixed  standard  of  case  mor- 
tality (as  Dr.  Wallace  attempts  to  establish  for  small- 
pox in  the  last  century),  certain  precautions  are  called 
for.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  above  all  things  essential 
that  the  data  upon  which  it  is  based  should  be  large 
enough  to  preclude  fallacy.  Secondly,  (if  I  am  right  in 
my  contention  that  there  is  from  time  to  time  material 
change  in  the  quality  of  epidemic  diseases)  the  samples 
must  be  so  selected  as  to  represent  adequately  and  in 
just  proportion  all  the  different  phases  of  epidemic 
virulence,  and  I  would  submit  to  the  Commission 
that  that  condition  alone  renders  it  practically  impossi- 
ble to  establish  any  true  standard  whatever.  Thirdly, 
the  statistics  must  have  regard  to  the  age  distribution 
of  the  attacks,  and  to  the  interval  between  epidemics 
as  bearing  upon   this.    And  lastly,  beyond  this  of 


course  comes  in  the  whole  question  of  protection  or 
partial  protection  of  the  patients  in  one  or  other  way. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  statistics  of  case  mortality 
based  upon  small  data — statistics  which  do  not  take 
into  account  the  rise  and  fall  of  epidemic  intensity,  so 
a3  to  give  fair  and  adequate  representation  to  each 
phase — are  fallacious  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
any  standard ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  these  neces* 
sary  conditions  are  practically  impossible  of  fulfilment. 

29.706.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  from  the  data  of  last 
century  ?— Yes,  and  extremely  difficult  it  may  be  with 
the  data  of  the  present  century  ;  because  we  do  not 
know  the  natural  laws  of  epidemics  sufficiently  to  sav 
what  representation  should  be  given  to  each  phase. 

29.707.  Eegarding  the  question  of  the  utility  of 
vaccination,  have  you  found  any  difference  at  all  in 
the  same  epidemics,  as  affecting  the  unvaccinated 
more  than  the  vaccinated  ?— In  the  epidemics  that  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  that  has  come  out  strongly. 

29.708.  That  the  vaccinated  under  all  conditions 
appear  to  be  more  or  Jess  protected? — Yes. 

"  29,709.  You  have  not  found  any  indication  of  diminu. 
tion  of  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  at  one  time, 
or  under  one  condition,  more  than  another  ? — There  is 
a  diminution,  of  course,  with  age  (or  rather  with  lapse 
of  time  after  vaccination),  but  possibly  you  refer  to  the 
supposed  diminution  of  the  protective  power  of  vacci- 
nation in  the  course  of  the  century. 

29.710.  Yes,  or  at  different  times  of  the  year  p— I 
have  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  any  relation  to 
season  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  vaccination,  and  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  any  independent 
opinion  as  to  the  lessening  power  of  vaccination,  which 
was  alleged  at  one  time  to  have  taken  place  in  arm- 
to-arm  vaccination.  So  far  as  the  incidence  of  small -pox 
upon  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated,  and  upon 
recently  vaccinated  and  remotely  vacciuated  persons 
goes,  my  experience  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  that 
recorded  by,  I  think,  nearly  all  observers  among 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  sanitary  administra- 
tion of  the  country. 

29.711.  (Br.  Collins.)  Could  you  state  your  experience 
as  to  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  vaccination 
more  precisely  ? — I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  exact 
figures  if  the  Commission  wish  for  them. 

29.712.  Are  you  able  to  state  an  opinion  in  any  way 
in  regard  to  the  protection  afforded  against  small-pox 
by  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox  ? — Arising  out  of  my 
own  experience,  do  you  mean,  or  simply  an  expression 
of  my  own  opinion  ? 

29.713.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  experience 
led  you  to  agree  with  the  view  which  you  believed 
was  generally  entertained  in  the  profession  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  against  small- 
pox ? — Yes. 

29.714.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  view  enabled 
you  to  state  any  ratio  between  the  protection  of  small- 
pox against  small-pox  and  of  vaccination  against  small- 
pox ? — No  numerical  ratio,  no  exact  ratio ;  but  un- 
doubtedly, in  my  judgment,  the  protection  of  natural 
small-pox  against  small-pox  is  (under  equal  conditions) 
more  lasting  than  that  of  vaccination  against  small-pcx. 

29.715.  Is  that  the  general  view  that  you  express 
concurrence  with  ? — Yes  ;  it  is   part   of  it.  Coming 
back  to  Dr.  Wallace's,  or  rather  Jurin's  statistics,  they 
exhibit  a  wide  range  of  case  mortality  from  10  per 
cent,  to  36  per  cent.,  and,  as  Dr.  Wallace  rightly  states, 
there  h::s  been  an  equal  variation  in  more  recent  years. 
He  contends  that  at  Kilmarnock  in  the  last  century 
the  case  mortality  must  have  been  somewhere  about  50 
per  cent.    At  Question  7609  he  states  that  the  case 
mortality  at  Kilmarnock  from  small-pox  was  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  ,  because  the  ages  were  under  four  years : 
that  is  to  say,  he  claims  that  there  was  a  total  case 
mortality  at  Kilmarnock  exceeding  bis  own  maximum 
of  36  per  cent.,  which  he  takes  from  Jurin's  figures. 
He  is  able  to  state  that   because   in  this  instance 
the  ages  at  death  happen  to  be  known.    If  I  may 
read  his  answer  he  says : — "  Almost  all  those  chil- 
"  dren  "   (he  is  speaking  of  Kilmarnock)  "you  will 
"  find  died  under  the  age  of  four  years,   and  the 
"  mortality  of  infants  under  four  years  from  small-pox 
"  is  from  4U  to  50  per  cent.,  even  in  this  century,  and 
"  was  probably  much  more  at  that  time."    This  Kil- 
marnock example   he   claims  as  an  instance  of  case 
mortality  of  somewhere  about  50  per  cent.  Neverthe- 
less, he  holds  to  his  estimate  from  Jurin  of  18  per  cent, 
as  the  normal  or  standard  case  mortality  (proper  to 
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small-pox)  in  the  last  century,  and  he  suggests  that 
an  apparent  case  mortality  of  40  per  cent,  among 
unvaccinated  persons  now-a-days  must  be  fallacious, 
because  it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  mean  of  an 
arbitrary  list  which  he  submits.  According  to  Dr. 
McVail  the  list  is  not  only  arbitrary  but  is  in- 
complete, because  it  seems  to  omit  the  deaths  under 
two  years  of  age.  The  answer  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  be  found  at  Question  7062,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
the  Chairman.  The  question  is  : — "  But  I  do  not  quite 
"  understand  why  the  mere  fact  that  the  average 
"  mortality  was  formerly  18  per  cent. ,  and  that  it  is 
"  now  said  to  be  40  per  cent.,  proves  that  there  must 
"  be  something  wrong  in  the  division  ?"  and  Dr.  Wallace 
says: — "  I  do  not  say  that  it  absolutely  proves  it,  but 
'•  it  throws  an  immense  doubt  upon  it."  The  point 
which  I  am  now  submitting  to  the  Commission  is  that 
the  case  mortality,  according  to  Dr.  Wallace,  at  Kil- 
marnock in  the  last  century  must  have  reached  and 
exceeded  the  figure  which  he  regards  as  extremely 
improbable  at  the  present  time. 

29.716.  Where  does  Dr.  McVail  point  oat  the 
omission  of  the  deaths  under  two  years  of  age  P — I 
cannot  give  the  exact  reference,  but  I  believe  that 
■was  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission. 

29.717.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
evidence?  —  Yes.  Then  my  next  point  is  that  Dr. 
Wallace  fails  to  see  that  having  admitted  that  the  age 
incidence  has  undergone  profound  change,  as  he  says 
at  Question  7514,  and  that  the  case  mortality  in  early 
childhood  is  very  high,  as  he  says  at  Question  7609.  his 
contention  that  the  all-age  case  mortality  remains 
pretty  constant,  ceases  to  be  relevant.  If  the  incidence 
of  small-pox  mortality  has  changed  to  ages  of  lower 
case  mortality,  and  yet  the  observed  case  mortality  re- 
mains the  same,  the  disease  must  have  become  more 
virulent.  That  proposition  was  put  to  him  at  Question 
7063,  and  he  declined  to  accept  it.  Again,  if  as  Dr. 
Wallace  affirms,  the  case  mortality  at  early  ages,  say  at 
Kilmarnock  in  the  last  century,  was  somewhere  about 
50  per  cent.,  and  if  small-pox  in  the  last  century  was 
mainly  a  disease  of  early  ages,  a  point  which  he  also 
admits,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  comes  about  that  the 
case  mortality  at  all  ages  was  as  low  as  18  per  cent. 
Assuming  his  statements  to  be  correct,  there  can 
have  been  very  few  deaths  indeed  among  the  attacks 
at  higher  ages,  because  the  attacks  at  higher  ages  have 
to  dilute  the  case  mortality  from  50  per  cent,  in  early 
ages,  down  to  the  18  per  cent,  which  he  says  is  true 
of  all  ages  taken  together.  But  if  the  case  mortality 
among  adults,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Wallace's  own  data, 
in  the  last  century  was  low,  then  we  again  have  evidence 
of  an  increasing  virulence  of  small-pox  in  the  present 
century.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  data  suffi- 
cient to  afford  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  change, 
if  any,  has  occurred  in  the  virulence  of  small-pox,  com- 
paring this  century  with  the  last  ?  Dr.  Wallace  does 
not  help  us  at  ail  to  a  conclusion.  His  opinion  as 
shown  by  hi3  answer  to  Question  7063  points  in  one 
direction,  but  it  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence,  and 
his  data,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  tend  the  other  way  ; 
but  they  are  insufficient  to  yield  any  results. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  small-pox  there  has  been  a 
manifest  reduction,  which  Dr.  Wallace  admits  is  still 
going  on  ;  he  says  that  at  Question  7121,  although  as  he 
is  candid  enough  to  point  out  at  Question  7500,  the  rate 
of  change  can  be  made  to  appear  greater  or  smaller  by 
grouping  the  periods  in  one  or  other  fashion.  In  small- 
pox, a«  in  other  diseases  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
there  are  epidemic  outbreaks  of  varying  extent,  affect- 
ing not  only  the  unprotected  but  also  the  partially 
protected.  I  do  not  refer  in  any  narrow  sense  to  the 
complete  or  partial  protection  believed  to  be  afforded 
by  vaccination,  but  to  the  protection  or  lessened  suscep- 
tibility conferred  by  any  cause  whatever,  such  as  ago 
or  i- ex  for  example.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  in 
1838  and  again  in  1871-2  small-pox  was  widely  epidemic, 
and  caused  high  mortality.  Now  either  the  small-pox 
of  1871-2  was  the  same  in  quality  as  that  of  1851-60,  or 
it  was  different.  If  it  w  as  different,  if  the  small-po;c  of 
1871-2  was  different  from  that  of  1851-60,  its  temporary 
outburst  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  vaccination  affords 
no  sufficient  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  vaccination 
was  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  comparative  suppression 
of  the  less  intense  small-pox  before  and  after  1871-2.  [I 
have  before  me  the  amended  diagram  which  Dr.  Wal- 
lace put  in  ;  it  faces  page  196  in  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Commission.]  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that 
the  small-pox  of  1871-2  was  the  same  in  quality  as  in  the 
years  before  mid  after  that  epidemic,  it  rests  with  those 
who  deny  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  to  explain 


how  and  why  the  sanitary  improvements  (or  whatever 
other  factors  they  may  elect  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  the 
increased  resistance  to  small-pox),  broke  down  in  187] . 
The  evidence  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  former  alter- 
native as  the  more  probable,  that  is  to  say,  that  there 
was  in  1871-2  a  different  quality  of  small-pox  from  that 
which  prevailed  before.    About  that  period  (1871-2  j 
small-pox  was  behaving  abnormally  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad.    It  attained  a  far  wider  diffusion 
than  usual ;  but  that  was  not  all.    The  attacks  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  more  than  usually  virulent  type,  and 
notwithstanding  the  dilution  by  the  fringe  of  slight 
cases  which  always  accompanies  epidemics,  the  case 
mortality  was  high.    There  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  change  was  not  altogether  a  sudden  one,  and 
that  it  began  before  1860.    I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Commission  will  wish  me  to  go  into  the  reason  for  that 
statement,  but  I  may  submit  a  diagram  here  that  I 
prepared  for  another  purpose,  and  which  is  in  the  main 
very  closely  parallel  with  Dr.  Wallace's  amended  dia- 
gram.   (The  diagram  was  handed  in.    See  Appendix  X., 
Diagram  E.  ;   facing  page   660.)     Diagram   E.  has 
reference  to    the   incidence    of  fatal   small-pox  in 
London  for  the  years  since  civil   registration  began 
and  the  points   to  which  I  wish  to   call  attention, 
as  tending  to   show  the  changed   quality   of  small- 
pox, are  these :  that  we  had,  as  is  also  shown  in  Dr. 
Wallace's   diagram,   a   great    outbreak  in  1838  and 
a  great  outbreak  in   1871-2,   (comparatively  great, 
that   is  to  say,    if  compared  with   the  intervening 
years) ;  that  between  those  periods  epidemics  occurred 
at  short  intervals  of  three  or  four  years  ;  that  they 
varied  in  intensity,  although  none  of  them  approached 
the  same  intensity  as  the  epidemics  of  1838  and  1871-2  ; 
and  that,  if  we  look  at  the  middle  period  between  1838 
and  1871,  we  find  that  the  epidemic  occurring  about 
1855  was  less  destructive  than  any  other  which  occurred 
before  or  after  it,  and  that  then,  gradually  following  the 
successive  epidemics,  either  backwards  to  1838  or  for-, 
wards  to_  1871,  we  find  on  the  whole  a  steady  increase  of 
destructiveness  in  each.    And,  assuming  that  there  has 
been  a  change  of  quality  in  small-pox.  which  can  be 
pretty  clearly  demonstrated  with   regard    to  other 
diseases,  the  suggestion  is,  to  my  mind,  that  the  intensity 
was  at  the  minimum  about  1855 ;  that  it  slowly  rose  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  exceptional  maximum  in  1871. 
Since  1871  epidemics  occurred  for  some  years  pr-etty 
much  as  they  did  before  (that  is  between  1838  and 
1871),  but  with  diminishing  destruction  of  life;  and, 
as  far  as  analogy    can  guide  us  in  this  respect,  the 
curve  of  Dr.  Wallace's  diagram,  as  well  as  of  the 
one  that  I  put  in,  tends  to  show  that  small-pox,  if 
it  behaves  in  future  as  it  has  done  in  recent  years, 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  increase  again  with  renewed 
activity  in  the  next  decade. 

29.718.  (Chairman.)  Tour  diagram  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  include  the  present  epidemic,  I  see  ? — -No,  I  had 
not  the  materials  for  the  present  epidemic  when  I 
began  to  make  it  ;  it  goes  further,  however,  than  Dr. 
Wallace's,  which  stops  short  in  1882. 

29.719.  Would  the  general  rule  that  you  express  be 
maintained  if  the  diagram  were  completed  up  to  the 
present  epidemic  ? — Broadly. 

29.720.  I  see  that  there  is  no  gradual  rise  after  1890  ; 
it  would  be  a  sudden  rise  according  to  this  diagram  ? — 
Yes;  but  the  progress  of  small-pox  is  necessarily 
sudden,  epidemic  by  fits  and  starts.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  the  assumption  of  altered  potency  of  small-pox 
itself  affords  a  possible  explanation  of  the  paradox, 
which  both  advocates  and  opponents  of  vaccination 
meet  with,  in  the  temporary  and  partial  failure  of 
19th  century  resistance  to  withstand  the  small-pox  of 
1871.  It  leaves  us  free  to  regard  that  resistance, 
whatever  its  cause  as  operative  throughout,  uninter- 
ruptedly, although  temporarily  outweighed  by  greater 
epidemic  energy.  A  similar  rise  and  fall  of  virulence 
are  pretty  clearly  demonstrable  in  regard  to  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  other  epidemic  maladies. 
And  here,  I  may  say,  the  evidence  is  more  com- 
plete. The  argument  which  tends  to  show  that  small- 
pox has  changed  in  quality  progressively  derives  a 
great  part  of  its  strength  from  analogy,  and  frorn  the 
more  complete  records  of  scarlet  fever  and  other 
diseases.  In  regard  to  scarlet  fever  we  can  trace  the 
epidemic  rise  and  fall  in  London,  year  by  year,  prac- 
tically since  1838,  and  we  can  show  that,  as  the  curve 
shown  by  the  death-rate  of  scarlet  fever  rises  and  falls, 
so  (in  general)  does  the  severity  of  the  disease.  I  have 
here  a  diagram  showing  that.  (The  diagfam  was  handed 
in.    See  Appendix,  X.,  Diagram  F.  ;  facing  page  660.)  If 
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Mr.  B.  A.     parallel  curves  are  constructed,  showing  the  progress  of 
Whitelegae,     scarlet  fever  year  by  year,  firstly,  as  regards  the  death- 
M.D."       rate  in  London,  and  secondly,  as  regards  the  case  mor- 

  tality  in  hospitals  in  London,  we  find  that  when  scarlet 

'26  July  1893.   fever  is  most  destructive  to  life,  when  the  epidemic  is  at 

  its  height,  the  case  mortality  is  highest ;  and  conversely, 

when  it  is  low.  I  have  other  evidence  with  which  I 
think  I  need  not  detain  the  Commission,  to  show 
that  there  are  similar  changes  in  quality  in  regard  to 
measles  and  diphtheria,  which  can  be  shown  diagra- 
matically  in  a  very  similar  way.  Analogy,  I  submit, 
lends  strength  to  the  assumption,  now  ^coming  to  be 
recognised,  that  the  quality  of  small-pox  changes  as 
well  as  that  of  other  diseases.  What  the  nature  of 
the  resistance  to  small-pox  in  the  present  century  is, 
is  a  point  upon  which  I  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt, 
but  at  this  late  stage  of  the  inquiry  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  prepare  any  statistical  evidence  as  to 
the  bearing  of  vaccination  upon  small-pox. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  measles  epidemics  as 
illustrating  one  or  two  points  which  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  the  course  of  small-pox.  Yery  similar 
fluctuations  have  occured,  and  still  occur  in  measles. 
Outbreaks  are  not  wanting  comparable  in  point  of 
exceptional  severity  with  those  of  small-pox  in  1871-2. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  quote  the  Sunderland 
outbreak  of  1885,  which  was  one  of  exceptional 
ferocity.  I  have  collected  evidence  (which  will  be  found 
in  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Epidemiological 
Society)  which  tends  to  show  that  the  virulence  of 
measles  does  rise  and  fall  in  the  way  I  suggest  as 
regards  small-pox :  that  the  Sunderland  epidemic  of 
1885  was  one  of  exceptional  virulence  as  well  as  excep- 
tional prevalence ;  that  a  similar  course  of  events  was 
observed  in  the  Potteries  two  years  later,  and  that 
another  instance  occurred  in  Barnsley  in  1890-1.  Now, 
as  regards  measles  epidemics,  adults  are  comparatively 
exempt,  partly  owing  to  protection  due  to  previous 
attacks,  but  partly  probably  from  the  influence  of  age. 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  contended  that,  be- 
cause measles  epidemics  still  occur,  therefore  the  com- 
parative insusceptibility  of  a  large  portion  of  the  adult 
population  is  at  all  doubtful.  In  measles,  at  all  events, 
the  obvious  fact  is  recognised  that  in  epidemic  times 
one  portion  of  the  population  is  spared.  Their  im- 
munity does  not  prevent  epidemic  recurrence  among 
the  unprotected  portion,  that  is  among  children. 
Extending  the  same  reasoning  to  small-pox  the  occur- 
rence of  epidemics  among  those  who  are  not  protected 
by  recent  vaccination  can  in  itself  cast  no  doubt  upon 
the  statistical  records  showing  the  immunity  of  those 
who  have  been  recently  vaccinated. 

29.721.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  produce  any  statistical 
evidence  to  show  the  greater  immunity  in  adult  life  of 
those  who  have  had  measles  previously  ? — ]STo. 

29.722.  Does  that  rest  upon  a  large  body  of  statistical 
evidence  ? — Tes,  and  observation. 

29.723.  Where?  —  The  measles  mortality  is  always 
confined  to  the  lower  ages. 

29.724.  Where  is  the  large  body  of  statistical  evidence 
which  shows  that  the  diminished  liability  to  measles  in 
adult  life  is  due  to  a  previous  occurrence  of  measles  ? — 
I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  grasp  your  question  pro- 
perly. If  you  ask  me  for  the  evidence  that  the  immu- 
nity of  adults  is  largely  due  to  previous  attacks,  I 
cannot  give  you  any  statistics  for  that.  I  can  only 
give  the  general  impression  among  the  profession. 
Here  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  I  think 
has  been  before  the  Commission,  although  I  do  not 
know  at  what  stage,  namely  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Watt  of  Glasgow  that  the  decline  of  fatal  small-pox  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  followed  or 
rather  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  mortality  from 
measles.  That  is  made  a  point  of  by  Dr.  Watt,  and 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  it  has  been 
before  the  Commission.  It  is  a  point  to  which  I  have 
given  some  little  attention. 

29.725.  I  know  the  book,  but  I  do  not  remember  when 
it  was  brought  before  the  Commission? — I  have  a  copy 
of  the  book  here  ;  it  is  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Relative 
"  Mortality  of  the  principal  Diseases  of  Children, 
"  and  the  numbers  who  have  died  under  ten  years  of 
"  age  in  Glasgow  during  the  last  30  years,  by  Robert 
"  Watt,  M.D,  1813."  It  is  an  appendix  I  believe  to  a 
book  of  Dr.  Watts  on  Chincough,  but  the  only  copy 
I  have  been  able  to  see  is  this.  His  suggestion  is 
that  the  saving  in  life  from  small-pox  which  he  attri- 
butes to  vaccination  (he  believes  that  vaccination  has 
saved  many  lives  from  small-pox),  has  been  sacri- 


ficed to  measles  ;  he  recognises  some  sort  of  principle  of 
compensation.  I  believe  that  was  before  the  Commis- 
sion, if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  in  connexion 
with  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Earr's  upon  the  same  book. 

29.726.  Would  that  be  in  the  evidence  which  is  not 
yet  published  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  cannot  say 
where  it  is.  I  only  wished,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commission,  to  point  out  that  a  parallel  circum- 
stance occurred  in  London.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a 
diagram,  given  in  Dr.  McVail's  "Vaccination  Yindi- 
"  cated,"  which  shows  that  about  the  period  when  small- 
pox was  declining  so  sharply,  and  which  was  co-incident 
with  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  measles  became 
more  fatal  in  London  as  it  did  in  Glasgow.  But 
if  jon  will  be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  diagram, 
Diagram  E.,  I  handed  in  just  now,  which  shows  the 
progress  of  measles  as  well  as  of  small-pox  from  1838 
onwards,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  such  permanent 
relation  direct  or  inverse,  between  the  rise  and  fall  of 
measles  and  small-pox  as  this  association  in  London 
and  Glasgow  might  be  supposed  to  indicate.  The 
maximum  of  small-pox  about  1838  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  maximum  of  measles  also,  and  as  small- 
pox declined  from  1838  to  1855,  so  also  did  measles 
decline  in  mortality,  in  London.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  the  explanation  of  that,  and  also  of  the  coincidence 
in  Glasgow,  and  in  London,  is  simply  this  :  that,  if  we 
have  diseases  of  different  lengths  of  cycle,  necessarily 
they  must  sometimes  be  at  their  height  together,  and 
necessarily  one  must  sometimes  decline  when  the  other 
is  rising. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  tendency 
of  small-pox  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  increase 
or  decrease  apart  from  vaccination ;  but  the  question 
is  seriously  complicated  by  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion, which  is  said  to  have  declined  during  the  last 
few  years  of  the  century.  Dr.  Wallace  says  at  Question 
7407,  that  small-pox  mortality  was  diminishing  during 
the  last  20  years  of  the  last  century,  but  that  point 
I  have  been  unable  to  confirm.  I  find  that  Dr.  Parr 
makes  the  same  remark,  that  small-pox  had  begun 
to  diminish  before  vaccination  began,  and  no  doubt 
he  is  Dr.  Wallace's  authority  for  the  statement.  On 
looking  to  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  the  proportion 
which  small-pox  deaths  bore  to  the  total  deaths,  I 
find  that  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  decrease  from  the 
sixties  to  the  seventies  of  the  last  century,  and  there 
was  a  further  decrease  from  the  seventies  to  the 
eighties ;  but  in  1780-89,  the  small-pox  deaths  formed 
87  per  1,000  of  the  total  deaths,  a  proportion  which  in 
1790-99  had  risen  to  9P4 ;  and,  on  subdividing  these 
decades  into  quinquennia,  I  find  that  in  1786-90,  the 
proportion  of  small-pox  deaths  to  all  deaths  was  84-23 
per  1,000  ;  in  1791-95  it  was  86  -5  per  1,000  ;  that  is  a 
rise  from  84'23 ;  and  that  in  the  next  and  last  quinquen- 
nium of  the  century  it  had  risen  still  further  to  92 "  27 
per  1,000.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  proportion  of  small-pox 
deaths  to  total  deaths  goes,  Dr.  Parr's  statement  is  not 
borne  out. 

29.727.  Would  the  proportion  of  small-pox  deaths  to 
total  deaths  be  a  good  basis  from  which  to  judge 
whether  small-pox  was  diminishing  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  in  London  p — No,  not  absolutely  ;  only,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  it  can  be  measured  from  actual  records, 
and  it  is  not  dependent  upon  any  estimate  of  popu- 
lation. 

29.728.  Was  the  general  death-rate  at  that  time 
getting  less  ? — Tes. 

29.729.  Was  it  about  that  time,  towards  the  end  of 
last  century,  that  the  births  for  the  first  time  began  to 
exceed  the  deaths  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

29.730.  Would  that  have  an  influence  upon  the  ratio 
of  deaths  from  small-pox  and  deaths  from  all  causes  ? 
—The  fact  that  the  births  exceed  the  deaths,  do  you 
mean? 

29.731.  The  fact  that  the  death-rate  was  beginning  to 
become  less,  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  per  popu- 
lation was  getting  less,  would  that  have  any  influence 
upon  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  small-pox  to  total 
deaths  ?— Assuming  that  the  incidence  of  small-pox 
remained  the  same,  then,  if  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  diminishing,  that  would  necessarily  magnify  the 
proportion  of  small-pox  deaths.  But  the  increase  that 
I  have  mentioned,  using  round  numbers,  from  84  per 
1,000  in  1786-90  to  86  per  1,000  in  1791-95,  and  from 
that  to  92  per  1,000  in  1796-1800,  seems  to  me  in  excess 
of  anything  that  could  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 
All  that  I  conclude  from  these  figures  is  that  there  is 
no  evidence,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  of  a  material 
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decrease  in  small-pox  up  to  the  end  of  last  century,  that  ^ 
is,  up  to  the  beginning  of  vaccination.    The  question  1 
of  inoculation  is  of  course  an  important  one.    It  may  . 
be  suggested  that,  even  if  the  small-pox  mortality  was 
increasing  at  the  end  of  last  century,  that  might  be  due 
to  the  change  as  regards  inoculation;  but,  if  that  were 
so,  it  would  naturally  be  anticipated  to  continue  in  the 
first  20  years  of  the  next  century. 

29.732.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to 
inoculation,  or  the  alleged  influence  of  inoculation  ? — 
Tes ;  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  inoculation 
There  are  different  views  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  have 
nothing  new  to  put  before  the  Commission. 

29.733.  In  arriving  at  a  view  of  the  possible  effect 
i  f  it,  have  you  considered  the  figures  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  practice  of  inoculation  as  well  as  those  at 
the  termination  ? — The  figures  with  regard  to  what  ? 

29.734.  With  regard  to  small-pox  mortality  in 
London  ? — I  have  ;  but  I  was  not  proposing  to  submit 
any  evidence  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to  that.  I 
am  only  speaking,  of  course,  of  small-pox  in  the  last 
years  of  the  century. 

29.735.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  small-pox 
was  more  prevalent  in  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  century 
than  it  was  in  the  first  third  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  the  figures  here  before  me.  So  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  there  was  a  small-pox  maximum  in  the  last 
part  of  the  century,  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  My 
point  is  simply  that,  having  given  whatever  weight  in 
one  direction  or  another  may  be  due  to  the  change  in 
the  practice  of  inoculation  which  was  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  I  do  not  find  any  proof  that  small- 
pox mortality  was  materially  decreasing.  Turning  tc 
Glasgow  I  find  that  in  1783-88  (I  am  quoting  from 
Watt's  figures  here),  small-pox  contributed  19'55  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  ;  in  1789-94  it  contributed  19'2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  a  slight  decrease ;  in  1795- 
1800  it  contributed  18"7  per  cent.  lito  the  total  deaths, 
which  is  again  a  slight  decrease.  Therefore  in  Glasgow, 
as  well  as  in  London,  I  find  no  evidence  of  material 
decrease  in  small-pox  at  the  close  of  the  century  when 
vaccination  came  in.* 

29.736.  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  the  general  death- 
rate  in  Glasgow  during  that  period? — No.  I  took  those 
figures  which  I  have  given  from  the  proportion  of  total 
deaths,  whatever  they  may  be  worth.  Then  if  I  may 
go  still  further  afield,  in  Sweden,  where  I  understand 
that  inoculation  had  not  assumed  the  prominence  that 
it  did  in  England,  the  proportion  of  small-pox  deaths 
to  population  in  1790-3  was  1494  per  million  ;  in  the 
next  four  years,  1794-7,  it  was  1856,  a  marked  increase  ; 
in  the  next  four  years,  1798-1801  there  was  a  still 
farther  increase  to  2470. 

29.737.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  found  any  instance  to 
the  contrary  ? — No,  I  have  not.    The  last  one  that  I 
wished  to  mention  is  the  Copenhagen  figures  ;  they  are 
taken  as  the  others  are  from  Simon's  figures.  The 
Copenhagen  figures  fluctuate  rather  sharply,  but  even 
in  these  I  do  not  find  evidence  of  a  decrease  at  the  end 
of  the  century.    So  that  from  the  London,  the  Glasgow, 
the  Sweden,  and  the  Copenhagen  figures  it  seems  that 
small-pox  was  maintaining  its  ground,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  up  to  the  time  when  vaccination  began.  And, 
from  that  point  of  view,  it  seems  that  the  time  was  most 
happily  chosen  for  testing  the  value  of  vaccination  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  population  needed  any  protection  at  all, 
and  therefore  the  influence  of  vaccination  would  soon 
make  itself  felt ;  and  secondly  small-pox  was  abundant 
and  showed  little,  if  any,  sign  of  spontaneous  decline 
which  might  interfere  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
decline  due  to  vaccination.  Then  I  have  looked  for  other 
evidence,   if   any  were  to  be  found,  of  a  change 
in  quality  of  small-pox  from  last  century  to  the  present 
century  comparable  to  the  great  change  in  small-pox 
mortality.    Quite  recently  I  have  noticed  one  peculi- 
arity with  regard  to  last  century's  small-pox  at  Glasgow, 
a  peculiarity  in   its  seasonal  curve  which  might  bo 
held  to  suggest  a  difference  in  quality  from  the  small- 
pox of  to-day.    Small-pox,  like  measles,  has  a  tendency 
to  two  maxima,    one  in  December  or  January,  and 
the  other  about  May.    So  far  as  measles  is  concerned 
this  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  geographical  accident. 
But  in  small-pox  I  find  that  a  change  is  taking  place ; 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  May  maximum  for 
small-pox  has  been  assuming  relatively  greater  pro- 

*  In  1801-6  the  proportion  was  8'9  per  cent.,  and  in  1807- 
12,3-9.— B.  A.  W. 


portions  than  the  other,  at  all  events  in  London.  The  Mr.  B.  A. 
Glasgow  figures  given  by  Dr.  Watt  indicate  a  great  Whitelegge, 
preponderance  of  the  winter  maximum,   with  little  M.D. 

indication  of  any  in  spring.   These  figures,  I  may  state,   

extend  from  the  year  1783  to  1812,  and  they  indicate  a    26  July  1893- 

winter  maximum  which  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the   

spring  maximum  of  small-pox  of  to-day  in  London ; 
but,  on  further  examination  of  Dr.  Watt's  statistics, 
which  include  12  years  in  this  century  as  well  as  18 
years  in  last  century,  they  show  that  the  winter 
maximum  predominated,  after  as  well  as  before  the  fall 
in  small-pox  mortality  which  took  place  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  what  the  seasonal  curve  of  small-pox 
mortality  in  London  was  during  the  last  century;  nor 
what  it  is  now  in  Glasgow.  So  that,  strictly  speaking, 
I  have  not  the  means  of  comparing  the  last  century 
seasonal  curve  with  that  of  the  present  century  in  the 
same  town ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Glasgow  figures  which 
Dr.  Watt  gives  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion,  the 
change  in  the  seasonal  curve  from  the  winter  maxi- 
mum to  the  spring  maximum  has  been  a  gradual 
one,  and  it  did  not  occur  at  the  time  when  vacci- 
nation was  brought  in  and  when  small-pox  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  the  fatal  disease  that  it  was  before. 

I  have  searched  for  evidence,  though  with  not  much 
success,  to  lay  before  the  Commission  with  regard  to 
the  decline  in  other  diseases,  for  comparison  with  that 
sudden  and  extraordinary  decline  that  took  place  in 
small-pox  mortality.  The  accurate  figures  that  one 
has  to  go  upon  necessarily  begin  with  civil  registration 
of  deaths.  My  Diagram  E.  covers  all  the  informa- 
tion that  I  can  lay  before  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  the  decline  in  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  (except 
diarrhoea  which  is  not  shown  on  that  diagram)  since  1838. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  classi- 
fication adopted  by  the  Registrar-General  has  changed 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the 
decline  in  typhus,  for  example,  because  until  com- 
paratively recent  years  typhus  and  typhoid  and  simple 
continued  fever  were  all  massed  together  and  the 
statistics  are  not  separated. 

29.738.  (Br.  Collins.)  What  is  the  year  in  which  they 
were  separated  ? — It  is  shown  on  the  diagram. 

29.739.  The  year  1869,  would  it  not  be?— Yes,  that 
would  be  about  it. 

29.740.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  since  1869 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  decline  in  typhus  fever  ? 
— Yes,  very  marked. 

29.741.  A  greater  decline  than  in  the  case  of  small- 
pox ? — When  ? 

29.742.  Within  the  same  period  ?  —Taking  the  year 
1869  to  commence  with,  yes ;  because  small-pox  was  not 
specially  epidemic  in  that  year. 

29.743.  Taking  your  own  diagram  should  I  be  right 
in  saying  that  since  1869  there  has  been  a  great  decline 
in  typhus,  as  great  as  or  greater  than  in  small-pox  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  make  the  comparison.  The 
decline  in  typhus  is  a  continuous  one.  Small-pox  was 
scarcely  prevalent  at  all  in  the  year  1869  ;  it  became 
fiercely  epidemic  in  1871,  and  then  there  came  an  enor- 
mous reduction  which  is  sharper  even  than  the  reduc- 
tion in  typhus.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  compare  the 
two  in  respect  of  diminution. 

29.744.  With  what  diseases  is  it  possible  to  institute 
such  a  comparison  ? — It  is  possible  to  compare  any 
diseases  if  you  take  the  mean  of  periods  sufficient  to 
give  a  fair  average ;  but  I  understood  your  question  to 
refer  simply  to  the  diminution  from  the  year  1869 
onwards.  Other  diseases  have  declined  as  well  as 
small-pox,  but  small-pox  is  the  only  example  that  I 
have  met  with  of  a  decline  upon  certain  peculiar  lines  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  only  example  of  a  wholesale 
change  of  age  incidence.  And  it  is  not  only  the  fact  of 
reduction  that  we  have  to  look  to,  but  other  facts : 
Firstly,  that  the  reduction  has  been  limited  to  the  age 
which  formerly  almost  monopolised  the  mortality  ; 
secondly,  that  at  those  ages  the  few  cases  which  still 
occur  are,  practically  speaking,  as  deadly  as  ever ; 
thirdly,  that  these  few  cases  which  occur  at  the  ages  at 
which  formerly  nearly  all  occurred,  are  practically 
limited  to  those  who,  as  a  matter  of  statistics,  are  un- 
vaccinated.* 

29.745.  Do  you  mean  as  ascertained  by  the  Registrar 
General's  returns  ? — As  ascertained  by  the  Registrar 

*  The  answer  needs  correction,  but  was  overlooked  in  revision. 
Sec  my  answer  to  Question  29,850. — B.  A,  W. 
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Mr.  B.  A  General's  returns,  and  as  ascertained  from  the  local 
Whiteleyge,     health  records  and  hospital  records. 

M-  V.  29,746.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  nearly  half 

  the  deaths  from  small-pox  returned  by  the  Registrar 

6  July  1S93.  Qeueral  have  no  statement  as  to  whether  they  are 
vaccinated  or  not  ? — I  cannot  speak  for  the  proportion  ; 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion, 

29.747.  For  instance,  I  find  in  the  Eegistrar  General's 
returns  for  the  year  1891  the  small-pox  deaths  of  male3 
are  stated  as  vaccinated,  two  ;  unvaccinated,  eight ;  no 
statement,  18. — At  what  ages  are  those  P 

29.748.  At  all  ages  ? — I  was  referring  to  the  ages  at 
which  small-pox  deaths  used  to  occur  almost  exclusively, 
the  early  ages. 

29.749.  Is  the  omission  to  state  whether  they  are 
vaccinated  or  not  confined  to  those  that  are  over  that 
age? — I  do  not  think  so.  The  Registrar-General' s 
returns  do  not  give  full  information  as  to  vaccination  ; 
but  I  also  referred  to  the  local  health  records.  Then 
the  fourth  peculiarity  of  the  change  as  regards  small- 
pox is  that  the  older  ages,  so  far  from  sharing  fully  in 
the  decline,  are  to  a  certain  extent  worse  off  than 
before,  as  shown  by  the  tables  furnished  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  which,  no  doubt,  are  before  the  Commission. 

29.750.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
they  are  worse  off  than  before,  that  the  mortality 
amongst  the  vaccinated  is  greater  than  it  used  to  be 
amongst  the  unvaccinated  P — I  was  leaving  aside  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  vaccination  or  non-vaccination, 
and  thinking  of  the  table  given  in  the  43rd  Annual  Report 
of  the  Repistrar-General,  which  shows  that  grouping 
the  statistics  of  the  years  from  1847-53  when  vaccination 
was  optional,  and  the  years  1854-71  when  vaccination 
was  compulsory,  and  the  years  1872-80  when  vaccina- 
tion was  enforced,  at  ages  over  15  the  small-pox  death- 
rate  at  those  successive  periods  was  actually  increasing, 
whereas  the  small-pox  death-rate  at  all  ages  taken  to- 
gether and  at  ages  under  10  years  of  age  was  diminish- 
ing. So  that  the  enormous  advantage  possessed  or 
gained  by  those  who  had  been  recently  vaccinated,  that 
is  those  at  ages  under  10,  was  not  shared  by  those  at 
ages  over  15. 

29.751.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  those  figures  show  that  shice 
the  year  1854  persons  over  15  were  more  liable  to  die  of 
small-pox  than  they  were  in  the  first  period  from  1847 
to  1853? — At  the  intervals  I  quoted  they  show  that  the 
death-rate  was  increasing  at  ages  over  15. 

29.752.  That  persons  over  15  would  be  more  liable  to 
die  of  small-pox  in  those  two  last  periods  than  during 
the  first  period  ? — Yes. 

29.753.  Have  you  also  seen  Table  F.  on  page  118  in 
the  First  Report  of  the  Commission,  relating  to  London 
exclusively,  in  which  apparently  it  is  shown  the  annual 
small-pox  deaths  per  100,000  of  all  ages  above  five  years 
were  greater  in  1870-74,  and  1875-79,  and  1882-84  than 
they  had  been  during  any  period  since  1843  ? — If  I 
followed  your  question,  you  call  my  attention  to  the 
increase  in  mortality  at  ages  above  five  years  in  the 
years  1870-74. 

29.754.  And  the  two  subsequent  quinquennia  I 
asked  you  whether  the  small-pox  death-rate  over  five 
years  of  age  in  London  per  population  living  at  that  age, 
was  not  greater  in  those  three  quinquennia  than  at  any 
previous  quinqennium  since  1843  P — According  to  this 
table,  that  is  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  materials  upon 
which  it  is  based.  I  presume  it  was  drawn  correctly 
and  from  official  data. 

29.755.  I  see  it  was  handed  in  by  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  ? 
— Yes.  Then  the  last  point  that  I  can  with  any 
advantage  mention  with  regard  to  the  decline  of 
diseases,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
the  different  ways  in  which  a  fluctuating  epidemic 
disease  may  decline.  One  of  the  most  marked  falls  has 
been  that  of  scarlet  fever  so  far  as  mortality  is  con- 
cerned; but  it  has  not  been  so  marked  in  quantity  as 
it  has  been  in  quality.  That  is  to  say,  that  whilst 
scarlet  fever  has  declined  greatly  in  mortality,  the 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  has  not  diminished  pro- 
portionately ;  so  that  the  decline  in  scarlet  fever  which 
is  shown  by  the  death-rates  is  not  altogether  a  decline  in 
scarlet  fever  measured  by  prevalence. 

29.756.  How  do  you  get  at  the  prevalence  in  London 
prior  to  1889  P — Prior  to  1839  there  would  be  no 
complete  figures. 

29.757.  Are  you  speaking  of  psriods  since  1839  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  periods  since  1839,  and  also 
prior  to  1889,  arguing  from  the  known  case  irortality 


in  hospitals,  and  the  known  death-rate  in  London  as  a 
whole. 

29.758.  Your  statement  as  regards  the  prevalance 
would  not  apply  then  to  the  whole  period  with  which 
your  statistics  deal?— Except  as  a  matter  of  inference 
If  the  current  case  mortality  in  hospital  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  sample  of  that  of  London  generally,  we  have 
the  materials  for  converting  the  known  scarlet  fever 
death-rate  (year  by  year)  for  London  into  approximate 
terms  of  prevalence. 

29.759.  Are  there  not  circumstances  connected  with 
the  different  kinds  of  patients  who  are  now  treated  in 
the  London  hospitals  which  would  render  any  inference 
based  upon  those  data  somewhat  ambiguous  ? — With 
regard  to  scarlet  fever  or  diseases  in  general  do  you 
mean  ? 

29.760.  With  regard  to  scarlet  fever  ? — I  do  not  quite 
follow  your  meaning.  Of  course  different  classes  are 
treated  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board's  Hospitals. 

29.761.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  notification 
commenced  in  1889  in  London,  a  much  larger  number 
of  oases  of  a  milder  type  have  been  taken  to  the  Fever 
Hospitals  than  was  formerly  the  case  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

29.762.  Then  may  I  repeat  my  question  whether  in 
view  of  those  circumstances  any  inference  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  London  prior  to  1889,  based 
upon  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  must  not  be  ambi- 
guous  ?  —  Degrees  of  prevalence  cannot  be  measured  in 
that  way  with  any  attempt  at  precision  ;  but  prevalence 
or  non-prevalence  can  I  think  perfectly  legitimately  be 
inferred. 

29.763.  How  do  you  get  at  the  prevalence  for  the 
years  prior  to  1889  P — I  have  no  direct  measure  of  it. 
I  am  speaking  in  the  broadest  terms  when  I  say  that 
in  some  years  it  was  more  prevalent,  and  in  some  years 
less. 

29.764.  What  case  mortality  have  you  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  that  observation? — The  observed  hospital 
mortality  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Boards  hospitals 
when  they  were  opened,  and  before  that  in  the  London 
Fever  Hospital. 

29.765.  I  meant  the  per-centage  P— The  per-centage 
varies. 

29.766.  Would  not  that  introduce  another  element  of 
ambiguity  then  P — Into  the  apparent  decline  ;  yes,  that  is 
my  point.  That  an  apparent  decline,  so  far  as  is 
shown  by  mortality  alone  is  not  necessarily  a  real 
decline  so  far  as  prevalence  is  concerned. 

29.767.  But  I  understood,  perhaps  incorrectly,  that 
you  estimated  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  London 
prior  to  1889  by  some  per-centage  of  deaths  to  cases 
which  you  had  arrived  at  in  London  since  1889.  Am  I 
wrong  in  that? — If  I  understand  you  rightly,  yes; 
because  the  samples  of  case  mortality  are  taken  year  by 
year  from  the  hospital  records,  and,  knowing  the  case 
mortality  of  that  sample  which  is  treated  in  hospital, 
one  can  infer  in  a  general  way  that  scarlet  fever  was  or 
was  not  prevalent  in  London  by  looking  to  the  scarlet 
fever  mortality  in  London,  which  is  known  accurately, 
and  interpreting  that  by  the  light  of  the  hospital  case 
mortality. 

29.768.  I  now  ask  you  what,  then,  is  the  case  mor- 
tality that  you  have  arrived  at  since  1889,  by  which  you 
are  able  to  interpret  the  previous  years  ? — Pardon  me, 
I  never  said  that  any  case  mortality  which  I  had 
arrived  at  since  18&9  was  to  be  applied  to  previous 
years.  The  case  mortality  I  only  apply  to  the  scarlet 
fever  death-returns  of  the  year  in  which  that  case 
mortality  occurs. 

29.769.  Then  I  must  ask  you  again,  how  do  you  get 
at  the  information  that  there  was  a  greater  prevalence 
of  scarlet  fever  in  London  prior  to  1889  than  there  is 
now? — I  do  not  think  I  said  there  was  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  scarlet  fever  in  London  prior  to  1889  than 
there  is  now  ;  but  possibly  I  did  not  make  myself  clear. 
What  I  stated  was  that  looking  at  the  course  of  scarlet 
fever  mortality  you  find  that  scaidet  fever  has  fallen 
greatly  in  mortality.  Then,  I  say,  that  that  fall  in 
mortality  has  not  been  attended  with  anything  like  the 
same  fall  in  the  number  of  cases — one  basis  for  that 
statement  being  the  notorious  fact  that  scarlet  fever 
is  still  epidemic  from  time  to  time  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  low  death-rate ;  secondly,  the  fact  that 
not  only  according  to  the  hospital  returns  is  the  case 
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mortality  low,  but  that  that  is  the  general  experience 
among  the  profession  at  large. 

29.770.  Information  derived  from  notification  dates 
only  from  1889  ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not  propose  to  cite 
scarlet  fever  as  anything  more  than  an  example  of  a 
disease  apparently  declining  in  mortality  in  which  the 
decline  in  mortality  is  not  coupled  with  a  proportionate 
devline  in  prevalence.  In  regard  to  typhus,  I  have  no 
very  accurate  figures  to  offer,  because  the  amount  of 
typhus  in  London  in  recent  years  has  been  very  small ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  think  that  typhus  also  is  now 
very  largely  a  disease  of  mild  type.  It  is  the  experience 
of  the  late  Mr.  Spear,  and  of  others  I  believe  who  have 
had  to  inquire  into  typhus  outbreaks  (I  myself  have  not), 
that  the  beginnings  of  typhus  outbreaks  are  to  be  found 
in  slight  cases,  which,  apart  from  severe  and  possibly 
fatal  cases  following  them,  would  never  have  been 
knoivn  at  all. 

29.771.  To  what  is  that  diminution  in  the  severity 
and  type  due  ? — That  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer. 
My  suggestion  would  be  that  in  all  diseases  you  get 
from  time  to  time  a  change  in  type,  which  is  sometimes 
of  an  orderly  kind,  that  is  to  say  a  rise  and  fall  such 
as  I  submit  to  the  Commission  occurs  in  scarlet 
fever  and  also  in  small-pox.  Typhus  is  diminishing 
possibly  in  intensity  as  it  is  diminishing  in  prevalence. 

29.772.  In  1869,  1870,  and  1871.  typhus  appears  to 
have  been  a  considerable  factor  in  London  mortality  ? — 
Yes. 

29.773.  The  Registrar-General  returns  rates  of  225, 
147,  and  118  per  million  living  in  London,  then  ? — Yes  ; 
my  diagram  E.  is  based  on  his  returns. 

29.774.  Whereas,  I  think,  since  1884  in  no  case  has  the 
rate  exceeded  10  per  1,000,000? — I  have,  no  doubt  that 
is  so.  My  diagram  is  constructed  on  Buchan  and  Mit- 
chell's method,  and  does  not  quite  show  it  in  that  way. 
Bat,  of  course,  I  have  no  measure  of  the  case  mortality 
of  typhus  at  that  time.  With  regard  to  small-pox  the 
decline  which  occurred  so  suddenly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  does  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  show  itself  to 
have  been  attended  with  any  such  sign  of  degeneration, 
if  I  may  use  the  term.  We  have  no  sufficient  evidence, 
or  there  is  none  known  to  me,  to  show  that  small-pox 
in  becoming  less  destructive  (as  it  did  early  in  the  cen- 
tury coincidently  with  the  introduction  of  vaccination) 
was  attended  with  a  lower  case  mortality  apart  from 
vaccination. 

29.775.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  in  the  early 
part  of  your  evidence  to  say  there  was  no  means  of 
correctly  arriving  at  what  was  the  case  mortality  in 
the  last  century  ? — The  early  part  of  my  evidence  was 
directed  to  show  that  there  could  bo  no  standard  of 
case  mortality  fixed  that  should  be  true  for  all  places 
and  at  all  times  ;  that  inasmuch  as  the  case  mortality 
was  a  quantity  varying  according  to  different  circum- 
stances, you  could  not  establish  any  standard  of  case 
mortality  which  would  be  true  irrespective  of  time  and 
place  and  conditions. 

29.776.  Then  under  those  circumstances  would  it  be 
idle  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  case  mor- 
tality in  this  century  and  the  last  in  the  case  of  small- 
pox?— I  think  not  entirely  so.  I  think  that  if  the 
observed  range  of  case  mortality  appears  to  be  equally 
high  or  equally  low  in  the  one  case  with  the  other,  I 
should  be  justified  in  saying  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  reduction  in  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

29.777.  I  understand  that  you  object  to  other 
people's  standards  of  mortality  for  last  century.  Would 
you  kindly  give  ns  your  own  ? — I  have  none.  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
a  standard. 

29.778.  Or  of  range  ? — It  is  possible  to  state  a 
provisional  range. 

29.779.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  range 
which,  in  your  opinion,  is  a-jcurate  for  lust  century  ? — 
I  could  not  do  so. 

2.9,780.  Or  for  this  century? — I  could  not  do  so 
profitably,  for  I  may  at  any  time  meet  with  a  body  of 
statistics  which  give  a  higher  or  lower  record.  I  accept 
willingly  any  contribution  of  statistics  as  showing  a 
possible  range,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  possible 
to  establish  a  standard. 

29,781.  Therefore  I  apprehend  it  is  idle  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  standard  of  this  century  and 
the  last? — Pardon  me,  I  did  not  suggest  any  com- 
parison between  any  standard  of  this  century  and  the 
last. 
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29,782.  But  I  understood  you  to  state  just  now  that  g  ^ 

you  found  that  although  there  was  a  diminished  pre-  Wliitelegye, 

valence  of  small-pox  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  M.D. 

you  found  no  reason  to  think  that  that  was  accom-   

panicd  by  a  deterioration  of  the  disease  as  measured  26  July  1893. 

by  case  mortality  ? — Apart  from  vaccination,  yes.  I  

guarded  myself  in  that  way,  I  think. 

29,78:!.  I  suppose  "  apart  from  vaccination "  would 
qualify  this  century  only  ? — Yes. 

29.784.  It  has  no  reference  to  last  century? — Well, 
scarcely  any. 

29.785.  Are  you  able  to  state  any  standard  of  case 
mortality  or  range  of  case  mortality  which  we  might 
take  as  accurate  for  last  century  ? — I  do  not  admit 
the  possibility  of  fixing  a  standard  ;  but  as  a  contribution 
to  range,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  figures  given  by 
Dr.  Wallace  subject  to  Dr.  McV ail's  criticism  as  to  the 
possible  omission  of  the  ages  under  two  years. 

29.786.  What  would  that  bring  it  to  ?— Subject  to 
that  possible  omission  Dr.  Wallace's  figures  give  a  case — 
mortality  ranging  from  10  to  36  per  cent.,  but  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out,  it  ought  to  be  considered  firstly 
with  due  regard  to  age  incidence,  and  he  gives  no 
materials  for  correcting  that ;  secondly,  if  the  deaths 
under  two  years  are  missing  they  ought  to  have  been 
supplied ;  and  thirdly,  Dr.  Wallace  himself  claims  a 
higher  case  mortality  in  some  instances  than  the  highest 
of  Jurin's  list.  Possibly,  I  can  put  my  answer  more 
briefly  in  this  way.  You  ask  me  if  I  can  give  any 
statistics  for  last  century,  which  are  strictly  comparable 
with  those  of  the  present  century,  and  I  answer  that  1 
cannot  do  that,  because  I  have  not  got  the  materials 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  form  a  judgment.  We  do 
not  get  the  ages,  which  I  regard  as  an  absolutely 
essential  point,  and,  having  got  that,  it  would  bo 
necessary  for  us  to  know  at  what  stage  of  the  epidemic 
cycle  the  epidemic  occurred  from  which  the  figures  are 
taken.  With  that  explanation  I  think  I  must  repeat 
that  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  offering  any  statistics  as 
to  case  mortality  of  last  century  strictly  comparable 
with  this,  for  they  cannot  be  compared  under  standard 
conditions.  But  what  I  do  claim  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
case  mortality  among  the  unvaccinated  in  the  present 
century  can  ba  compared  with  that  in  the  last  century 
(that  is,  by  means  of  casual  samples),  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  diminution,  but  rather,  as  Dr.  Wallace  himself 
protests,  of  an  increase.  I  put  in  several  statistics  this 
afternoon,  and  many  others  have  been  published  which 
I  daresay  have  been  before  the  Commission.  Taking 
the  general  run  of  those  statistics,  the  case  mortality 
among  the  unvaccinated  in  the  present  century,  after 
the  great  decline  of  small-pox,  runs  high. 

29.787.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  unvaccinated  of  the  present 
century  and  the  total  smail-pox  mortality  of  the  last 
century  ? — Assuming  them  to  be  equally  circumstanced 
with  regard  to  ages. 

29.788.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  other  circumstance 
besides  age  in  which  there  might  have  been  a  difference  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  sex  might  produce  a  slight 
difference,  not  much. 

29.789.  Are  those  the  only  two  qualifications  which 
you  think  the  present  century  unvaccinated  statistics 
are  subject  to? — There  is  a  possible  question  about  the 
protection  by  a  previous  slight  attack  of  small-pox ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  point  you  wish  me  to 
refer  to. 

29.790.  I  am  anxious  to  gather  all  that  is  in  your 
mind.  If  you  think  that  the  unvaccinated  of  the  pre- 
sent century  are  comparable  as  regards  case  mortality 
with  the  small-pox  mortality  of  last  century,  apart  from 
age,  sex,  and  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox,  that  would 
complete  the  answer  to  my  question.  May  I  take  it 
that  that  is  your  view? — No  other  consideration  occurs 
to  me  at  the  moment. 

29.791.  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  Dr.  McVail 
that  the  18  per  cent,  fatality  of  last  century  ought  to 
he  qualified  or  amended  in  view  of  the  omission  of 
deaths  under  two  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

29.792.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  applies  to  all 
the  many  examples  of  statistics  of  last  century  showing 
18  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  a,s  the  fatality  of  small-pox? 
— I  do  not  know  realty.  Until  Dr.  McVail  called  atten- 
tion to  it  I  was  unaware  of  the  omission  in  any  cases. 

29.793.  So  that  until  you  had  read  in  his  recent  evi- 
dence that  criticism  which  he  applies  to  the  IS  Tier  cent, 
you  were  not  aware  of  that  P — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 
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Mr.  B.  A.        29,794.  Have  you  yourself  looked  into  those  last 

Whitelegge,  century's  statistics  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 

M.D.  that  criticism  does  apply  to  the  cases  of  18  per  cent. 

  so  frequently  quoted  ? — No,  not  beyond  reading  Dr. 

26  July  1893.  McVail's  evidence  on  the  subject.    I  have  not^gone 
  beyond  that.   I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

29.795.  Then  if  it  should  prove  that  the  18  per  cent., 
which  was  shown  upon  ca'ses,  included  deaths  of  all 
ages,  that  criticism  would  fall  to  the  ground? — If  it 
should  be  shown  that  the  18  per  cent,  included  deaths 
of  all  ages,  may  I  ask  what  criticism  would  fall  to  the 
ground. 

29.796.  The  criticism,  in  which  I  understand  you 
agree  with  Dr.  McVail,  that  the  18  per  cent,  fatality 
alleged  for  last  century  is  vitiated  by  the  non-inclusion 
of  deaths  of  infants  under  two  years  ? — If  it  were 
shown  that  the  omission  was  non-existent,  clearly  all 
objection  to  it  would  drop  ;  but  I  may  remind  the 
Commission  that  the  objection  which  I  stated  just  now 
would,  come  in,  namely,  that  if  the  18  per  cent,  does 
include  those  at  ages  under  two,  and  if  the  majority  of 
deaths,  (and  presumably  of  cases),  were  at  early  ages 
and  if,  as  Dr.  Wallace  states,  the  case  mortality  at  ages 
under  four  was  extremely  high,  then  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  case  mortality  at  all  ages 
taken  together  can  be  as  low  as  18  per  cent. 

29.797.  Can  you  quote  any  statistics  of  last  century 
showing  a  fatality  under  two  more  than  18  per  cent.  P — 
No,  I  quote  Dr.  Wallace's  opinion  to  that  effect. 

29.798.  Does  he  base  it  on  statistics  P — He  bases  it  on 
statistics  of  the  present  century,  and  claims  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  oetween  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  the 
present  century,  it  must  have  been  at  least  that  in  the 
last  century. 

29.799.  The  inference  even  of  Dr.  Wallace  may  have 
hien  incorrect ;  and  I  ask  you  again,  as  I  asked  Dr. 
McVail,  whether  you  can  produce  any  statistics  of  last 
century,  showing  a  fatality  under  two  years  of  more 
than  18  per  cent.,  or  anything  like  50  per  cent  P — ISfo. 

29.800.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  statistics  at  all  of 
last  century? — I  know  of  none  showing  the  ages 
sufficiently  for  that  purpose.    I  can  call  none  to  mind. 

My  next  point  is  with  regard  to  the  thesis  which  Dr. 
Wallace  put  forward  with  regard  to  the  diminution  of 
small-pox  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  observed  amount  of  vaccination  at 
that  time  to  have  brought  about  that  diminution.  I 
find  that  Dr.  Wallace  gave  evidence  on  two  occasions 
reported  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Co  m  mission ;  and  on 
the  second  occasion,  that  is  to  say  on  the  37th  day,  at 
page  121  of  that  report,  he  put  in  an  amended  diagram, 
a  diagram  amended  and  corrected  from  the  first  diagram 
that  he  submitted  showing  the  incidence  of  fatal 
small-pox  for  100  years  in  Loudon.  Now  in  his 
amended  diagram,  or  rather  with  reference  to  his 
amended  diagram  in  answer  to  Question  9543,  he  states  : 
"  I  have  drawn  out  a  fresh  diagram  upon  a  small 
"  scale,  the  latter  part  being  exactly  the  same  as  the 
"  previous  diagram,  and  the  earlier  part  being  made 
"  by  using  the  corrected  populations.  The  only  remark 
"  I  have  to  make  upon  that,  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
"  me  to  require  any  alteration  in  what  I  said.  The 
"  amount  of  fall  here  is  quite  as  great  as  in  the  other 
"  diagram,  because,  though  the  population  here  is 
"  smaller,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  small-pox  per 
"  million  larger,  the  population  increases  consider- 
"  ably  to  1830,  and  the  average  fall  if  the  two  diagrams 
"  are"  compared,  shows  very   little   difference  and 


"  all  I  have  said  about  the  rapid  fall  here  from  1800  to 
'"'  1822,  and  the  comparative  slight  fall  there  (from 
"  1823  to  1884)  I  think  will  remain  without  needing 
';  any  alteration."  So  that  in  the  criticisms  which  I 
wish  to  submit  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Wallace's  first  diagram  I  wish  also  to  keep  in  mind 
his  statement  that,  while  he  has  submitted  an  amended 
diagram,  he  does  not  consider  any  modification  necessary 
in  what  he  stated  as  the  result  of  examination  of  his 
first  diagram.  Comparing  the  two  diagrams,  it  is  clear 
that  by  increasing  (as  he  states  he  has  done),  his 
estimate  of  small-pox  mortality  in  the  years  prior  to 
civil  registration,  he  has  done  a  little  more  justice  (it  is 
not  a  point  that  I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon),  to  the  decline 
in  recent  years  as  compared  with  former  years.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  death  for  the  years  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  civil  registration  in  1838, 
I  see  that  the  question  was  asked  Dr.  Wallace  whether 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  were  not  of  doubtful  value  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  :  I  understand  hira 
to  practically  admit  that  they  were;  and  in  point 
of  fact  I  believe  that  in  1838  it  was  found,  when  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  could  be  compared  with  the  actually 
recorded  deaths  under  the  Registrar-General's  auspices, 
only  half  the  deaths  had  been  registered,  and  only  a 
quarter  of  small-pox  deaths.  That  of  course  materially 
interferes  with  the  value  of  this  middle  portion  of  Dr. 
Wallace's  chart.  The  only  one  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
that  I  have  been  able  to  see  is  the  one  for  1807-8,  and 
1  find  from  that  that  there  are  very  serious  lacunae,  in 
the  account  which  it  gives  ;  that  some  of  the  contributory 
parishes  omit  to  furnish  returns  for  several  weeks 
together,  and  that  if  set  out  in  detail  week  by  week  it  is 
evidently  a  very  fragmentary  production  ;  and  that  so 
far  back  as  1808  the  real  amount  of  small-pox  cannot 
fairly  be  inferred  from  the  amount  returned  in 
these  Bills  of  Mortality.  But,  without  pressing  that 
point  further,  I  wish  to  take  strong  exception  to  the 
statistical  method  that  Dr.  Wallace  adopts  at  Question 
7076,  and  the  following.  He  draws  a  comparison 
between  the  end  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  That  is  his  object.  The  20  years 
from  1780  to  1800  are  taken  to  represent  the  last 
century ;  but,  although  he  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  a 
20  year  period  of  this  century  to  be  measured  against  it 
and  does  in  point  of  fact  take  seme  statistics  for  1801-20 
apparently,  the  single  year  1822  is  also  made  to  do 
duty  as  a  representative  of  the  period  of  which  it  is  not 
a  part.  He  takes  a  single  year  of  low  small-pox 
mortality  in  this  century  and  he  contrasts  that  with  the 
mean  of  20  years  in  the  last  century.  That,  I  submit, 
is  not  a  statistical  or  scientific  process,  and  is  not 
capable  of  yielding  any  but  fallacious  conclusions.  Now 
from  an  inspection  of  Dr.  Wallace's  diagram  it  would 
seem  that  if  we  look  at  the  two  groups  of  20  years 
1780-99  and  1800-19)  the  year  of  maximum  in  the  former 
had  a  small-pox  mortality  of  somewhere  about  4'8  per 
1000  ;  whereas  in  the  second.  20  years  the  maximum 
was  about  2T5.  If  we  compare  years  of  minimum,  the 
minimum  in  the  former  was  0'7,  and  in  the  latter  about 
0'4.  And  if  we  take  the  mean  of  the  20  year 
periods  (I  have  been  speaking  of  rates  per  1000,  but  I 
will  adopt  his  term  and  use  rates  per  million),  it  comes 
out  that  the  mean  of  the  last  20  years  of  the  last 
century  was  2360,  and  the  mean  of  the  first  20  years  of 
the  present  century,  so  far  as  I  can  work  it  out  from 
his  data,  comes  to  1307.  So  that  the  reduction  is  some- 
thing less  than  one  half,  and  yet,  as  the  Commission 
will  see  presently,  it  is  represented  as  being  a  reduction 
of  three-fourths. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  8th  November,  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Arthur  Whitelegge,  M.D.,  further  examined. 


29.801.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  add 
something  to  part  of  your  former  evidence  ? — If 
you  please.  The  first  point  upon  which  I  would 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks 
iB  with  regard  to  my  answer  to  Question  29,705.  I 
said  that  among  the  conditions  that  were  necessary 
before  one  could  attempt  to  form  any  sort  of  stan- 
dard of  case-mortality  was  the  condition  that  the 
samples  "  must  be  so  selected  as  to  represent 
"  adequately  and  in  just  proportion  all  the  different 
"  phases  of  epidemic  virulence."  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  that  expression  possibly  is  not  as  clear  as  it 
might  be,  and,  if  the  Commission  will  allow  me,  I  wish 
to  try  and  make  it  clearer  by  a  simple  illustration.  If 
we  want  to  determine  the  mean  temperature  of  a 
locality  we  take  the  mean  of  systematic  daily  observa- 
tions, continued  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  complete 
year,  and  if  possible  a  long  series  of  years.  Casual 
samples,  picked  perhaps  from  winter,  perhaps  from 
summer,  go  for  little  ;  and  nobody  would  think  of 
representing  the  average  of  a  score  of  casual  records  as 
the  annual  mean.  Unless  all  seasons  are  represented 
adequately  and  in  just  proportion,  the  average  conveys 
no  information  as  to  the  mean  temperature.  It  is 
simply  the  average  of  a  number  of  casual  samples,  and 
that  is  all.  We  know  when  the  annual  cycle  of 
seasons  is  completed,  but  we  take  if  possible,  a  series  of 
years,  rather  than  a  single  year,  because  winters  differ 
one  from  another,  and  so  do  other  seasons.  Applying 
this  parable  to  the  fluctuating  virulence  and  case- 
mortality  of  zymotic  diseases,  an  additional  source  of 
error  and  uncertainty  becomes  apparent.  We  do  not 
know  when  to  expect  our  winter  or  summer,  or  how  long 
either  may  last,  for  we  do  not  know  how  long  either  the 
cycle  itself  or  the  different  phases  of  the  cycle  last,  or 
what  is  the  relation  of  one  phase  to  another.  When 
we  have  determined  those  points,  and  have  accumulated 
systematic  records  for  a  sufficient  period,  it  may  per- 
haps begin  to  be  possible  to  estimate  some  sort  of 
standard  case-mortality  under  standard  conditions. 
Until  then  the  attempt  must  be  unprofitable  even 
with  complete  statistics,  and  with  casual  data  quite 
useless.  Jurin's  figures,  upon  which  Dr.  Wallace  bases 
his  18  per  cent,  average,  do  not  fulfil  these  conditions 
in  the  least.  They  are  also  open  to  objection  in  other 
ways.  If  they  are  complete  in  the  sense  of  not 
omitting  ages  under  two  years,  which  is  doubtful,  they 
give  no  information  as  to  conditions  which  profoundly 
affect  case-mortality  ;  and  of  these  age  is  one  example. 

29.802.  (Dr.  Collins.)  On  that  Question  29,705  you 
observe  that  the  question  I  put  was  "  Do  you  think 
"  that  in  all  those  which  you  have  named  it  has  been 
"  clearly  proved  that  the  the  typhoid  was  administei-ed 

[  "  by  the  water  "  ?    I  had  in  my  mind  particularly  the 
|  Tees  outbreak,  and,  in  view  of  your  answer  there,  I 
j  should  like  to  ask  whether  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  report   of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Water  Supply,  where,  referring  to  the  Tees  outbreak, 
the  theory  put  forward  by  Dr.  Barry  is-  said  to  be  ''a 
"  hypothesis  so  startling,  and  so  entirely  unsupported 
"  by  previous  experience  m  other  places,  that  it  is  fair 
"  to  demand   the   most   conclusive  evidence  before 
I  "  accepting  it  as  proven  ;  and,  though  we  attach  great 
"  importance  to  the  opinion  of  such  an  experienced 


"  inspector  as  Dr.  Barry,  we  cannot  say  that  such  con- 
"  elusive  evidence  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  brought 
"  before  us."  Are  you  aware  of  that  statement -by  the 
Royal  Commission  ? — I  have  read  that  statement  and 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

29.803.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter,)  Have  you  also  read  an 
article  in  the  "  Times  "  rebutting  that,  and  showing 
that  the  Royal  Commission  ought  to  have  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  ? — I  have. 

29.804.  In  your  opinion,  which  do  you  approve  of, 
that  article  in  the  "  Times,"  or  that  statement  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ? — I  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  agreeing  with  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  "Times."  To  my  mind  Dr.  Barry  has  completely 
established  his  thesis. 

29.805.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  the  Royal  Commission  does 
not  regarc  the  theory  with  the  same  certainty  that  you 
and  Dr.  Barry  do  ? — That  is  so  ;  and,  if  I  may  say  so  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  Royal  Commission,  their  report 
does  not  in  the  least  alter  my  view  of  Dr.  Barry's  thesis. 

29.806.  Probably  that  is  the  view  of  a  good  many 
others  who  have  read  both  ? — It  is. 

29.807.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  point  ?— The 
next  point  has  reference  to  my  answer  to  Question 
29,714,  bearing  upon  the  protection  of  natural  small- 
pox; against  small-pox  and  of  vaccination  against 
small-pox;  and,  as  further  bearing  upon  that  point,  I 
wish  if  the  Commission  will  allow  me,  to  read  a  paragraph 
from  a  report  which  I  wrote  some  10  or  11  years  ago, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Sheffield  Borough  Fever  Hos- 
pital for  the  year  1882.  I  was  at  that  time  resident 
medical  officer  of  the  hospital,  and  the  paragraph  I 
wish  to  read  is  upon  page  4  of  that  Report. 

29.808.  Will  you  read  it  if  you  please? — It  runs  as 
follows  : — "A  somewhat  remarkable  outbreak  of  small- 
"  pox  occurred  among  the  staff  of  the  hospital  in  March 
"  and  April  1882.  Three  were  attacked,  viz.,  myself, 
"  the  cook,  and  the  servant  in  charge  of  the  small-pox 
"  block.  My  own  case  was  very  mild,  there  being 
"  scarcely  any  eruption,  although  there  was  consider- 
"  able  primary  fever.  I  had  been  repeatedly  re- 
"  vaccinated,  and  had  been  much  exposed  to  infection 
':  during  the  last  few  years  without  ill  effect.  The 
"  ward  maid  had  been  re-vaccinated  on  commencing 
"  duty,  but  with  only  slight  results.  She  had  rather 
"  high  primary  fever  and  a  fair  amount  of  eruption- 
"  but  the  spots  faded  early,  none  going  onto  suppu- 
"  ration.  The  cook  had  had  a  previous  attack  of  small- 
"  pox  several  years  before,  and  bore  some  marks  of  it. 
"  She  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  but  not  re- 
"  vaccinated.  Her  [second]  attack  was  severe,  there 
"  being  very  marked  primary  fever  followed  by  abun- 
"  dant  rash  and  suppuration.  Her  case  must  be 
"  regarded  as  one  of  exceptional  liability  to  infection,  a 
"  second  attack  of  small-pox  being  very  rare  ;  and  it  is 
'•'  worthy  of  note  that  while  vaccination  here  failed  to 

ward  off  small-pox,  small-pox  itself  failed  to  protect 
"  against  a  second  severe  attack.  No  other  cases 
"  occurred.  The  nurses  who  were  constantly  exposed 
'•'  to  infection  shared  the  immunity  which  is  the  almost 
"  invariable  rale  amongst  properly  vaccinated  a iten- 
"  dants  in  small-pox  wards.    They  had  all,  of  course, 
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been  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated,  but  none  bad  bad 
"  small-pox."  If  I  bad  to  write  tbat  report  now,  with 
11  years  further  experience  of  small-pox,  I  should  hesi- 
tate still  more  than  1  did  then,  to  accept  my  own  case 
as  one  of  small-pox  at  all,  however  modified.  The  early 
symptoms,  apart  from  the  brief  rise  of  temperature, 
were  not  characteristic.  There  was  no  confirmatory 
rash,  beyond  (if  I  remember  rightly)  one  doubtful 
papule  on  the  back,  and  convalescence  was  speedy. 
Whether  it  was  or  was  not  small-pox  is  of  little  moment. 
Either  absence  of  small-pox,  or  small-pox  so  attenuated 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable,  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  what  is  known  of  the  protective  influence  of 
vaccination,  so  far  as  a  single  case  can  be  regarded  as 
relevant  at  all.  One  lesson  which  I  learned  from  this 
experience  is  that  it  is  not  safe  (so  far  as  the  staff  of 
small-pox  hospitals  are  concerned)  to  rely  upon  a  long- 
previous  attack  of  small-pox  as  sufficient  protection 
from  infection  ;  and  1  have  since  always  advised 
vaccination  or  re-vaccination  of  such  persons,  before 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  duties. 

29.809.  (Dr.  Collins.)  May  I  ask  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  original  reply  to  Question  29,714,  I 
think  you  told  me  that  undoubtedly  in  your  judgment 
the  protection  of  small-pox  against  small-pox  is  more 
lasting  than  of  vaccination  against  small-pox,  but  upon 
revision  I  think  you  have  added  the  qualification  "  under 
"  equal  conditions  ?" — Yes. 

29.810.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anthing  further  upon  that 
point  ?  —I  think  the  phrase  "under  equal  conditions" 
conveys  what  I  had  in  mind,  and  that  I  take  it  was 
what  I  had  to  make  clear  to  the  Commission  as  far  as 
possible  in  correcting  the  proof.  By  equal  conditions  I 
understand  equal  conditions  as  to  age  and  as  to  interval. 

29.811.  Would  that  statement  apply  both  to  the 
mitigating  effect  upon  severity  as  well  as  to  prevention 
of  attack  ? — Yes.  So  far  as  I  can  speak  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

29.812.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  case-mortality  of 
second  small-pox  would  be  lower  than  the  case-mortality 
of  small-pox  after  vaccination? — I  beg  your  pardon,  no, 
I  should  not  be  prepared  to  accept  that,  or  to  express 
any  such  opinion.  I  do  not  know  of  any  statement  of 
the  case-mortality  of  second  small-pox,  and  I  could 
not  speak  as  to  that.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  the 
general  preventive  effect  and  not  case-mortality  in 
particular. 

29.813.  May  I  take  it  that  when  you  say  that  in  your 
judgment  the  protection  of  small-pox  against  small-pox. 
is  more  lasting  than  the  protection  of  vaccination 
against  small-.pox,  you  mean  protection  against  attack  ? 
— Protection  against  attack  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

29.814.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  give  any  opinion  as 
regards  protection  against  severity,  that  is  to  say,  as 
regards  the  reduction  of  case -mortality  ? — I  have  not 
any  figures  sufficient  to  base  an  opinion  upon. 

29.815.  Have  you  not  studied  that  point  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  it  has  presented  itself  to  me  in  that  particular 
light,  nor  could  I  deal  with  it  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  statistics. 

29.816.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  now  go  to  your  next 
point? — In  answer  to  Question  29,720, 1  referred  to  varia- 
tions in  scarlet-fever  case-mortality  and  their  general 
parallelism  to  the  epidemic  fluctuations  in  that  disease, 
the  case -mortality  being,  as  a  rule,  highest  when  the 
death-rate  is  highest,  and  lowest  in  the  intervals.  I 
had  intended  to  put  in  the  figures  upon  which  this  view 
is  based,  but  omitted  to  do  so  except  in  diagrammatic 

orm.  I  now  produce  the  data  with  regard  to  London, 
which,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  bear  out  what  1  have 
said.  I  have  here  a  summary  of  some  lectures  which 
I  gave  early  in  the  year,  and  on  page  12  there  is  a  table 
showing  year  by  year  from  1859  to  1831,  the  scarlet-fever, 
death-rate  in  London,  the  observed  case-mortality  in  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  and  the  observed  case-mortality 
in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals  for  such 
time  as  they  were  open  for  the  reception  of  scarlet  fever 
patients.  I  began  with  1859,  because  in  that  year  the 
Registrar-General  began  to  separate  scarlet  lever  from 
diphtheria,  and  I  ended  with  1891,  because  those  were 
the  last  published  statistics.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I 
said  in  answer  to  Question  29,720  with  regard  to  this, 
but  the  following  figures  will  bear  out  what  I  said  about 
the  parallelism  between  the  severity  of  scarlet  fever,  as 
shown  by  the  case-mortality  of  hospital  samples  and 
its  epidemic  fluctuations  as  shown  by  the  line  of  death- 
rate  in  London  generally : 


Scarlet  Fever,  London.* 


Year. 

Scarlet  Fever 
Death  Rate, 
London. 

Case  Mortality. 

London 
Fever  Hospital. 

Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board 
Hospitals. 

18o9 

[ 

1-28 

1 1 -7 

1860 

0-73 

1 1  ■  0 

1861 

0-85 

!  2  •  3 

1862 

1-22 

12  ■  8 

1863 

1-71 

16 '  0 

1864 

1-10 

1 6  •  0 

1865 

0-73 

13'2 

1866 

0-62 

10*3 

1867 

0-47 

.6-7 

.  1868 

0-98 

10-2 

1869 

1-84 

15-3 

1870 

1-88 

13  ■  2 

1871 

0-58 

12*  5 

1872 

0-28 

9  •  J 

1  o  •  w 

1873 

0-19 

6-S 

6  •  6 

1874 

0-77 

10-5 

12*2 

1875 

1-10 

12*8 

13 '  7 

1876 

0-65 

1-1-4 

12  ■  1 

1877 

0-44 

9-6 

12  ■  1 

1878 

0-50 

12-2 

14  ■  3 

187!) 

0-72 

13-0 

15-3 

1880 

0-82 

11  -3 

12  •  3 

1881 

0-55 

10-4 

1 1  ■  1 

1882 

0-52 

8-8 

10-4 

1883 

0-51 

10  9 

12-4 

1884 

0-36 

10-8 

12-3 

1885 

0-18 

8-3 

9-5 

1886 

0-17 

7-5 

irO 

1887 

0-36 

7-9 

9-5 

1888 

0-30 

2-3 

9-9 

1889 

0-19 

1-2 

8-9 

1890 

0-21 

2-3 

7-9 

1891 

0-14 

0-9 

6-7 

*  The  death-rates  are  taken  from  the  Registrar-General's 
annual  reports  ;  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  statistics 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ; 
and  the  London  Fever  Hospital  data  were  kindly  furnished  by 
Dr.  Hopwood. 


29.817.  (Dr.  Collins.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
lowering  of  the  mortality  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
from  11-7  in  1859  to  0'9  in  1891  ?— To  a  change  in  the 
type  of  the  disease ;  which  so  far  as  one  may  take  the 
case-mortality  as  an  index  of  it,  rose  and  fell  at  intervals 
about  five  or  six  years  until  comparatively  recently. 

29.818.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Was  there  any  change  in  the 
method  of  treatment  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  change 
in  the  method  of  treatment  that  would  account  for 
in  the  figures  that  I  gave. 

29.819.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  There  appears  to  be 
a  general  lowering  of  rate  in  case-mortality  in  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  since  1^85.  If  you  look  at  the 
group,  instead  of  one  year,  it  seems  to  me  generally 
lower  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  from  1883  and  1834,  which  were 
the  last  of  what  I  may  call  the  larger  maxima  of  case- 
mortality. 

29.820.  Then  it  falls  of  specially  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1891  ? — Yes. 

29.821.  Can  you  offer  any  explanation  of  that  ? — No  ; 
I  have  not  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  type,  nor  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  four  or  five  or  six  years  rhythm  tbat  was 
formerly  observable.  My  object  in  reading  this  table 
is  to  show  that  with  regard  to  scarlet  fever  there  was 
definite  evidence  of  a  rise  and  fall,  and  an  orderly 
change  of  type,  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the 
observed  rise  and  fall  of  mortality  of  that  disease  ;  and 
I  mention  tbat  as  lending  support  to  the  view  that  I 
expressed,  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  1871-2 
epidemic  a  similar  change  in  regard  to  small-pox. 

29.822.  It  is  remarkable,  because  that  change  is 
observable  in  both  the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  in 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals  ;  that  looks 
rather  as  if  it  were  due  to  some  general  principle? — 
Yes ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  traced  out  the  same 
sort  of  curve  so  far  as  hospital  figures  and  notification 
figures  allow  me,  in  other  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  I 
find  the  same  sort  of  rule  prevailing. 
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29.823.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  notice  particularly  that  in  the 
later  years  from  1888  onwards,  while  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  case  mortality  is  about  two  or  one  per  cent., 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Bo-ird  hospitals  case-mor- 
tality is  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  per  cent;  may  I  ask 
to  what  you  attribute  the  difference  between  those  two  P 

 I  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  investigate  that 

point;  but  the  first  thing  that  would  suggest  itself  to 
me  would  be  a  class  distinction. 

29.824.  What  do  you  mean  ? — A  distinction  of  the 
class  from  which  they  are  drawn.  The  London  Fever 
Hospital  cases  would,  as  a  rule,  be  drawn  from  a  higher 
social  class  than  the  others. 

29.825.  Tou  think  that  that  operates  upon  mortality 
in  scarlet  fever  ? — Yes. 

29.826.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Do  you  know  the  number 
who  where  admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
in  1891,  when  the  case-mortality  was  so  low? — I  have 
all  the  figures,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  brought 
them  with  me. 

29.827.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  was 
sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  average  of  mortality  ? — That 
is  a  point  to  which  I  referred  when  I  was  last  giving 
evidence ;  that  although  the  case-mortality  and  the 
death-rate  are  now  low,  there  is  really  a  considerable 
degree  of  prevalence,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
oar  brief  experience  of  the  Notification  Act,  there  has 
been  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of  scarlet  fever. 

29.828.  Tou  have  not  tte  number  admitted  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  in  this  year,  but  do  you  know 
at  all  approximately  whether  the  number  was  sufficient 
for  that  calculation;  it  is  an  extraordinarily  small 
mortality  as  compared  with  the  6'7  per  cent,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  hospitals  ? — Of  course  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  does  not  afford  such  a  wide 
basis  of  observation  as-  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  Hospitals,  nor  has  it  done  so  in  years  past. 

29.829.  They  may  by  chance  have  had  very  few  or 
scarcely  any  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that  that  was  not  so, 
that  there  were  a  considerable  number.  The  numbers 
were  not  so  large  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  the 
same  observation  applies  to  some  of  the  earlier  years  in 
the  same  column.* 

29.830.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Does  that  not  rather 
point  to  a  change  in  the  severity  of  scarlet  fever  as  a 
disease? — That  is  my  point;  I  think  so  strongly; 
and  it  is  not  only  in  London  that  such  a  change  has 
been  observed,  but  in  the  majority  of  provincial  towns 
as  well,  not  quite  in  all,  but  in  most. 

29.831.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  possible 
methods  of  accounting  for  it  :  one  is  improvement  of 
treatment  and  the  other  changing  type  ? — Personally  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  type  which 
is  common  to  nearly  the  whole  country,  not  quite  the 
whole,  but  nearly.  There  is  in  scarlet  fever,  I  am 
satisfied,  an  occasional  rise  and  fall  in  severity  of  which 
the  case-mortality  gives  a  sufficient  indication,  and  the 
apparent  decline  in  scarlet  fever  which  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  of  the  death-rate,  taking  London 
for  example,  diminishing  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  not 
borne  out  when  we  come  to  look  to  the  number  of  cases. 
The  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  death-rate  of  scarlet 
fever  is  so  to  speak  a  degeneration  of  scarlet  fever  and 
not  a  disappearance  ;  the  type  is  becoming  lowered  and 
the  deaths  are  fewer  because  of  that  lowering  of  type, 
and  not  because  of  any  material  disappearance  of  scarlet 
fuver. 

29.832.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  you  can  exclude 
altogether  the  possible  influence  of  the  better  conditions 
in  which  people  live  ? — Not  altogether ;  but  I  would 
point  out  that   even  in   tho   Metropolitan  Asylums 


*  I  find  that  the  figures  for  18S8-9L  were  as  given  below.— B.  A.  W. 


London  Fever  Hospital. 

M.  A.  B.  Hospital. 

Cases. 

I)  eat  lis. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1888  .... 

473 

13 

4,408 

501 

1889   -      -      -  '  - 

319 

4 

4.518 

366 

1890  .... 

454 

11 

"  6,537 

510 

1891 

339 

3 

5,262 

857 

1,5S5 

31 

20,725 

1,734 

Board  hospitals  there  has  been  a  material  change,  in  Mr.  B.  A. 

case  mortality  and  there  of  course  the  cases  are  not  as  Whitelegge, 

a  rule  drawn  from  the  class  where  the  conditions  of  M.D. 

life  are  the  most  favourable.   

29.833.  Are  they  not  taken  more  quickly  into  hospital   '  ' 

now  the  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  P — Yes. 

29.834.  That  would  make  a  difference,  would  it  not  ? 
— It  might  make  some  difference. 

29.835.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  But  it  would  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  as  to  the  probable  natural 
history  of  the  whole  disease? — On  the  chance  of  re- 
covery do  you  mean  ? 

29.836.  No,  the  spreading,  and  possibly  the  virulence 
of  the  disease  ? — The  earlier  removal  to  hospital  would 
tend  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  to  lessen 
the  number  of  cases  occurring,  rather  than  to  influence 
the  case-mortality  observed  in  those  that  did  occur. 
Moreover,  I  should  point  out  that  the  lowering  of  type 
of  scarlet  fever  in  recent  years  is  not  limited  to  places 
in  which  hospital  isolation  is  practised. 

29.837.  [Chairman.)  Have  you  any  record  of  any 
period  of  seven  years  in  which  the  mortality  has  been 
so  much  lower  than  in  the  previous  time  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  seven  years  ? — There  has  been  no  such 
period  in  London  since  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
records  began  ;  that  I  think  was  about  1832,  or  at  all 
events,  some  time  in  the  thirties.  But  going  back  to 
older  records,  I  do  find  such  instances.  There  is  one, 
for  example,  (I  am  quoting  from  memory)  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  century  in  Dublin  where  for 
several  years,  from  about  1806  to  1830,  Giaves  says  that 
scarlet  fever  became  so  mild  in  type  that  physicians 
thought  they  had  at  last  discovered  the  proper  way  of 
treatirg  it,  and  then  suddenly  in  1830  or  1831  it  rever- 
ted to  the  old  conditions  and  the  case-mortality  again 
increased.  In  Sydenham's  time,  too,  it  seems  to  have 
been  persistently  mild  in  type.  It  is  said  to  be  so  at 
the  present  time  in  certain.  Continental  countries. 

29.838.  Then  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  an 
epidemic  of  greater  severity  prevailing  at  any  future 
time  ? — No,  I  should  be  rather  surprised  looking  at  the 
past  history  of  scarlet  fever,  if  there  were  any  sudden 
rise  again  in  case-mortality.  I  should  rather  antici- 
pate a  gradual  rise  extending  over  some  years. 

29.839.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  that  your  point  that  there  is 
not  a  similar  variation  in  type  in  small-pox  as  there  is 
in  scarlet  fever? — I  do  not  find  any  evidence  of  such  a 
change  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or 
in  this  century  as  a  whole  compared  with  the  last. 
There  has  been  undoubtedly  less  small-pox  since  1800 
(I  think  that  is  agreed  on  all  hands)  than  there  was 
last  century,  but  I  have  not  found  any  explanation  of 
that  in  a  degenerated  type  of  small-pox. 

29.840.  But  you  are  not  speaking  of  scarlet  fever  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  ? — No,  I  only  brought 
forward  scarlet  fever  as  an  illustration  of  lessened  mor- 
tality accompanied  by  (and  largely  due  to)  degene- 
ration of  type.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  (except 
among  the  vaccinated)  there  has  been  any  such  change 
of  type  in  small-pox,  to  account  for  the  low  average 
mortality  of  the  19th  century  as  compared  with  the 
18th. 

2.9,841.  I  notice  on  pay  15  of  your  pamphlet  you  say, 
"  There  has  been  some  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  York- 
"  shire  during  the  past  two  years,  attended  in  many 
"  districts  with  certain  anomalies  of  type  ;  for  example, 
"  an  occasional  interval  of  only  24  hours  between 
"  a  definite  onset  and  the  appearance  of  rash,  a,nd 
"  sometimes  an  equally  short  interval  between  the 
"  first  appearance  of  the  rash  and  its  attaining  the 
' '  vesicular  stage.  For  the  most  part  the  aberrant  types 
"  were  slight  and  non-fatal,  but  this  was  not  always  so, 
"  nor  were  they  limited  to  vaccinated  persons."  Do 
you  find  in  that  evidence  of  a  change  of  type  in  small- 
pox ? — I  adduced  that  as  evidence  of  a  temporary  change 
of  tyne  in  small-pox,  not  a  change  of  type  affecting  long 
periods  of  time  such  as  the  century  as  a  whole  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  suggested  a  contrast  between  this  temporary 
mildness  of  type  and  the  virulent  type  prevalent  in 
1871. 

29.842.  But  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  small-pox 
ana  scarlet  lever  it  would  bu  valuable  if  you  could  quote 
figures  showing  the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  scarlet 
fever  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  would  it  not  ? — 
Certainly,  if  I  had  them  but  I  cannot  produce  any 
continuous  records  of  scarlet  fever,  dating  back  to  an 
earlier  period  than  1832. 
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Mr.  B.  A.  29,843.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  to  which 
Whitelegge,  you  wish  to  refer  ? — In  answer  to  Question  29,724  where 
M.D.  Dr.  Collins  asked  "  Where  is  the  large  body  of  statisti- 
"  cal  evidence  which  shows  that  the  diminished  liability 
"  to  measles  in  after  life  is  due  to  a  previous  occurrence 
"  of  measles  ?  "  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  accepted  view  that  the  diminished  liability 
to  measles  in  adult  life  is  due  to  a  previous  occurrence 
of  the  disease,  the  experience  gained  in  communities 
among  whom  measles  makes  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time.  The  best  known  example  is  the  Fiji  epidemic 
of  1875.  Measles  had  not  been  known  in  Fiji  prior  to 
that  time.  The  infection  was  introduced  apparently 
from  Australia  and  a  very  large  proportion  suffered, 
and  among  them  a  very  considerable  number  of 
adults.  That  is  not  of  course  a  matter  of  statistics 
precisely,  because  I  know  of  no  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  adults  suffering ;  but  it  bears  out  the  supposition 
that  the  absence  of  immunity  in  their  case  was  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  previous  absence  of  measles  in  Fiji. 

29.844.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
statistics  of  the  outbreak  of  measles  in  Fiji  ? — I  simply 
followed  the  references  I  found  in  Hirsch.  He  gives 
references  to  two  articles  in  the  "Lancet"  to  Dr. 
Squire's  paper  at  the  Epidemiological  Society,  and 
to  one  or  two  more. 

29.845.  Do  those  figures,  or  such  figures  as  are  given 
indicate  the  attack  rate  as  regards  the  population 
living  at  each  age,  and  also  the  fatality  as  regards 
the  population  living  at  each  age  ? — There  are  some 
figures,  but  not  enough  to  base  any  precise  attack 
rate  upon  so  far  as  I  remember. 

29.846.  Are  you  able  to  state  at  all,  what  per-centage 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  were  under  five  and  over 
five  years  of  age  ? — No,  simply  that  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  adults  attacked. 

29.847.  (Chairman.)  Will  yon  proceed  with  your 
remarks? —  With  reference  to  Questions  29,729-30, 1  wish 
to  make  this  remark,  that  in  accepting  Dr.  Collins' 
suggestion  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  centui*y,  the 
births  began  to  exceed  the  deaths,  I  meant  of  course 
in  the  sense  that  the  recorded  christenings  began  to 
exceed  the  recorded  burials.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
other  evidence  exists  as  to  births  and  deaths  at  that 
period.  That,  I  presume,  the  Commission  would  under- 
stand, but  I  want  to  make  it  clear. 

Then  in  answer  to  Question  29,744  onwards,  and  par- 
ticularly Question  29,750,  I  referred  to  a  table  given  in 
the  43rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  13th,  1893,  Sir 
Walter  Foster  produced  the  table  in  an  extended  form. 
It  was  brought  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  the 
figures  for  the  eleven  years  1881-91.  The  effect  is  to 
extend  the  period  of  observation  of  enforced  vacci- 
nation from  nine  years  (1872-80)  to  20  (1872-01),  and 
when  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that  the  increase  in 
small-pox  mortality  at  ages  over  15  years  is  no  longer 
maintained.  There  is  a  decrease  at  all  ages,  com- 
paring the  periods  1854-71  and  1872-91 ;  but  the 
decrease,  though  no  longer  confined  to  the  early  ages, 
is  by  far  the  greatest  at  that  period  of  life.  The  epi- 
demic year  1872,  comprised  in  the  period  1872-80  of  the 
Registrar  General's  table,  has,  as  regards  the  later 
ages  in  question,  governed  the  rates  for  the  whole 
period,  and  it  is  only  by  the  addition  of  another  11 
years  of  comparative  absence  of  small -pox  that  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  year  1872  is  -  lost  and  other 
conditions  become  apparent.  The  figures  given  by  Sir 
Walter  Foster  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  13th, 
1893,  were  as  follows  : 


Mean  Annual  Deaths  from  Small-pox  per  Million  living 
at  Successive  Age-Periods. 


The  following  figures  are  based  on  those  which  I 
have  just  read,  the  rates  given  in  the  table  above  for 
1847-53  being  represented  in  each  instance  by  100 : 


Period. 

All 
Ages. 

0  5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15-25. 

25-45. 

Over 
45. 

1.  Vaccination  optional, 

305 

1,017 

337, 

94 

109 

66 

22 

1847-53. 

2.  Vaccination  obligatory, 

223 

817 

243 

88, 

103 

131 

52 

but  not  efficiently  en- 

forced, 1854-71. 

3.  Vaccination  obligatory, 

89 

177 

95 

54 

07 

86 

33 

and  more  efficiently 

enforced  by  Vaccina- 

tion Officers,  1872-91. 

Periods. 

All 
Ages. 

Representing 
Persons  born 
under  the  Act 
of  1871. 

Repre- 
senting 
Persons 
born 
before 
the  Act 
of  1871. 

Repre- 
senting 
Persons 

born 
before 

1867. 

Repre- 
senting 
Persons 

born 
before 

1853. 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

115-25. 

23-45. 

Over  45. 

1S47-53  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1S54-71  - 

73, 

51 

72 

94 

150 

198 

236 

1872-91  - 

29 

11 

28 

57 

89 

138 

173 

Pall  in  1872- 
91,  as  com- 
pared with 
1847-53  - 

Rise  in  1872- 
91,  as  com- 
pared with 
1847-53  - 

Per 
Cent. 
71 

Per 
Cent. 

89 

Per 
Cent. 
72 

Per 
Cent. 

43 

Per  Cent. 
11 

Per  Cent. 
30 

Per  Cent. 
73 

29.848.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Which  are  the  years  which  have 
been  added  for  the  purposes  of  Sir  Walter  Foster's 
statistics  ?— From  1881  to  1891.  The  effect  was  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  period  included  under  the 
heading Vaccination  obligatory  and  more  efficiently 
"  enforced  by  Vaccination  OJficers." 

29.849.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  those  years 
which  have  been  added  were  years  in  which  there  was 
a  falling  off  as  regards  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to 
births  ? — The  latter  portion  of  the  period,  yes. 

29.850.  For  instance,  1  see  on  page  1  of  the  20th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  the 
supplement  of  the  Medical  Officer,  that  in  the  year  1881 
the  per-centage  unaccounted  for  as  regards  vaccination 
in  the  metropolis  was  5"7;  for  the  rest  of  England  it  was 
4-3.  In  1888  there  had  been  a  progressive  rise  in  the 
metropolis  to  10'3,  and  in  the  rest  of  England  to  8-2 
unaccounted  for  P — Yes.  But  the  infants  omitted  from 
vaccination  during  these  latter  years  have  not  yet 
been  exposed  to  small -pox  in  any  large  degree,  except 
in  certain  towns.  Before  putting  in  a  further  table 
bearing  upon  this  point,  I  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment 
to  Question  29,744.  Apparently  I  omitted  to  correct 
this  answer  in  the  copy  I  returned  to  Mr.  Ince  for 
revised  proof.  As  it  stands,  the  latter  portion  of  the 
answer  does  not  quite  represent  what  I  had  in  mind. 
The  reduction  in  small-pox  mortality  is  far  more  con- 
spicuous and  continuous  at  the  early  ages  which 
formerly  almost  monopolised  the  mortality  ;  but,  as  I 
have  just  said,  the  table  when  brought  up  to  the  present 
date,  shows  that  latterly,  during  the  comparative 
absence  of  small-pox  which  had  prevailed,  even  the 
later  ages  share  in  the  decline.  Secondly,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  few  cases  which  still  occur  at  early  ages,  I 
had  in  mind  the  cases  occurring  in  that  section  of  the 
community  who  remain  under  old  conditions  as  to 
absence  of  artificial  protection.  And  thirdly,  that  the 
deaths  (not  cases)  which  occur  at  those  ages,  are  practi- 
cally limited  to  the  unvaccinated.  It  is  an  oversight 
on  my  part  that  these  corrections  were  not  made  in 
the  proof,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  while  I  have  an 
opportunity,  of  explaining  it  to  the  Commission. 

29.851.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  answer  you 
have  said  :  "  Other  diseases  have  declined  as  well  as 
"  small-pox,  but  small-pox  is  the  only  example  that  I 
"  have  met  with  of  a  decline  upon  certain  peculiar 
"  lines  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  only  example  of  a  whole- 
:<  sale  change  of  age  incidence?" — Yes. 

29.852.  That  is  a  portion  that  you  do  not  desire  to 
correct,  I  understand  P — No,  I  adhere  to  that. 

29,583.  May  I  ask  whether  you  Lave  noticed  the 
table  of  death-rates  frem  influenza  at  different  ages  on 
page  xx  of  the  54th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  which  he  compares  the  epidemics  of  1847-48 
with  that  of  1890-91,  showing  that  there  is  a  lowering 
of  the  death-rate  at  the  younger  ages,  and,  to  some 
extent,  a  rise  in  the  death-rate  at  the  ages  from  35  to 
55  ? — May  I  ask  what  data  are  being  compared V 

29,854.  I  asked  you  whether  in  your  search  for  a 
disease  in  which  there  had  been  a  wholesale  change  of 
age  incidence,  you  have  come  across  that  table  of 
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influenza  ? — Yes,  I  have  met  with  this  table  of  influ- 
enza. 

29.855.  Does  that  show  a  change  of  age  incidence  in 
the  direction  of  a  lowering  of  the  rate  at  the  earlier 
ages,  and  a  rise  in  the  rate  at  ages  from  35  to  55  P — It 
shows  some  change  of  that  kind. 

29.856.  Does  it  not  show  a  lowering  from  713  per 
million  living  under  five  years  of  are  in  the  earlier 
outbreak,  to  306  in  the  later  ? — Yes. 

29.857.  Does  it,  at  the  age  of  from  35  to  45,  show  a 
rise  of  from  139  in  the  earlier  outbreak  to  347  in  the 
later  ? — Yes. 

29.858.  And  at  the  ages  of  from  25  to  35-45-55,  also 
rises  ? — Yes. 

29.859.  Whereas  from  the  age  of  55  onwards,  it  shows 
a  rather  more  irregular  diminution  ? — -Yes,  quite  so ; 
but  I  think  that  these  changes  are  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  those  I  was  referring  to.  I  spoke  of  a 
wholesale  change  in  age  incidence.  Now  in  this  table 
to  which  you  refer,  a  comparison  is  made  between  one 
epidemic  and  another,  and  the  changes,  so  far  as  I  can 
see  from  glancing  through  this  table,  are  not  of  like 
magnitude  to  those  referred  to  in  small-pox  ;  nor  have 
we  any  evidence  of  like  permanence  or  duration.  In 
regard  to  small-pox,  the  change  in  age  incidence  has 
gone  on,  comparing  long  periods  of  years,  not  merely 
comparing  one  epidemic  with  another  ;  and  the  change 
had  been  greater  in  degree. 

29.860.  Had  you  studied  that  table  in  the  light  of  age 
incidence  before  I  called  your  attention  to  it  P — I  have 
noticed  the  difference  and  have  myself  called  attention 
in  a  report,  to  the  irregularity  in  influenza  as  regards 
age  incidence.  I  have  in  my  own  county  had  to 
recognise  that  one  epidemic  of  influenza  may  affect 
children  in  a  given  locality  very  largely,  whereas 
another  epidemic  of  influenza  might  leave  children 
almost  entirely  alone — as  most  influenza  epidemics 
do  ;  but  I  regard  that  as  the  peculiarity  of  a  given 
epidemic,  and  not  as  showing  a  wholesale  or  lasting 
change  of  character  in  the  disease  itself. 

29.861.  Do  you  say  that  that  table  does  not  show 
a  change  of  age  incidence  in  fatality  of  influenza 
similar  to  that  of  small-pox? — I  say  that  it  shows  a 
change  of  age  incidence  to  a  certain  extent,  comparing 
one  particular  epidemic  with  another  particular 
epidemic* 

29.862.  Have  you  made  a  similar  comparison  with 
small-pox  ? — I  have  made  some  such  comparison  with 
regard  to  small-pox  in  a  table,  which  I  am  going  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  in  a  moment,  which  I 
think  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  your  question. 

29.863.  Have  you  compared  the  mortality  of  small- 
pox, say,  for  1847-53,  and  1872-87  with  the  mortality  of 
influenza  from  1847-48  and  1890-91  ? — I  have  not  made 
that  particular  comparison. 

29.864.  Do  you  think  that  that  comparison  would  be 
a  just  one  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  a  similar  change  of  age  incidence 
in  either  case  ? — It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  make  a 
comparison  between  any  two  epidemics,  or  two  groups 
of  epidemics,  with  regard  to  age  incidence  or  anything 
else.  The  inference  to  bo  drawn  from  them,  depends 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  of  course  and  the 
character  of  the  periods  under  observation. 

29.865.  I  will  reserve  further  questions  to  the  time 
when_  you  produce  the  table  of  epidemics  which  you 
promised  me  ? — Quite  so. 

29.866.  (Judge  Meadoivs  White.)  Do  I  rightly  under- 
stand you  to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  comparison 
of  two  epidemics  and  a  comparison  of  results  shown 
over  a  long  period  of  years  ? — Yes.  In  the  one  case  iri 
regard  to  small-pox,  the  change  is  more  or  less  a 
continuous  and  progressive  change  observed  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  is  not  a  comparison  of  one  particular 
epidemic  with  another  particular  epidemic  ;  and  I  should 
also  add  with  regard  to  influenza,  that  our  experience  of 
influenza  is  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  constant 
about  it. 


*  Influenza  is  perhaps  the  most  inconstant  in  character  and  in  be- 
haviour of  all  epidemic  diseases.  The  deaths  directly  ascribed  to  it  are 
but  a  fraction  of  those  caused  by  it  but  referred  in  the  certificates  (and 
therefore  in  the  Registrar-General's  report)  to  secondary  causes  such  as 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  With  reference  to  the  statistical  table  under 
discussion,  the  Registrar-General  says,  on  the  same  page,  "  But  it  must 
"  not  be  supposed  that  the  deaths  directly  attributed  to  influenza 

'enresents  in  any  but  the  most  inadequate  degree  the  mortality  due 
"  to  the  epidemic."— B.  A.  W. 


29.867.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  not  just  shown  with 
regard  to  Sir  "Walter  Poster's  statistics,  that  by  adding 
the  years  1881-91,  you  materially  alter  the  complexion 
of  the  result? — Materially  alter  it  in  the  sense  that  I 
have  just  explained  ;  that  the  incidence  of  death  upon 
the  population  at  large,  including,  of  course,  vaccinated 
and  unvaccinated  (there  is  no  distinction  between  them 
in  the  table)  at  ages  over  15  years  no  longer  shows  an 
increase,  as  in  the  Registrar-General's  earlier  table, 
but  shows  a  falling  off,  that  falling  off  being  due 
in  my  opinion  to  the  fact  of  the  lesser  prevalence 
of  small-pox  in  those  times.  They  were  years  of 
comparatively  low  small-pox  prevalence,  and  the 
chance  of  taking  small-pox  was  necessarily  lessened 
after  the  great  epidemics  had  gone  by.  I  have  also 
suggested  in  what  I  said  just  now  that  in  the  earlier 
period  in  the  Registrar-Geueral's  table,  with  a  shorter 
period  of  obligatory  vaccination,  the  year  1872  (which 
is  one  year  of  great  epidemic)  dominated  all  the  rest, 
and  it  is  only  when  you  dilute  it  down  with  the  larger 
number  of  years  of  comparative  absence  of  small-pox, 
that  you  observe  the  other  influences  at  work. 

29.868.  The  dilution  being  by  years  in  which  vacci- 
nation was  falling  off  ? — Latterly. 

29.869.  Has  there  not  been  a  continuous  falling  off 
of  vaccination  in  those  years  1881-91  ?— -I  cannot  speak 
as  to  that.  You  yourself  read  to  me  the  figures  from 
1881  onwards,  and  I  accepted  them  fully. 

29.870.  Do  you  yourself  read  the  figures  for  the 
years  ? — Prom  the  supplement  containing  the  report  of 
the  Medical  Officer,  to  the  twentieth  annual  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  you  have  handed 
me,  I  find  that  the  proportion  not  finally  accounted 
for  in  regard  to  vaccination  in  each  year  respectively, 
has  been  as  follows  : — 
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Metropolis. 

Rest  of 
England. 

1881 

5-7 

4-3 

1882 

6-(5 

4-5 

1883 

0-5 

4-9 

1884 

6-8 

5-3 

1885 

7-0 

5-5 

1386 

7-8 

G '  1 

1887 

9-0 

6-7 

1888  - 

10-3 

8-2 

29.871.  May  I  ask  is  the  result  of  the  addition  of 
those  10  years  in  Sir  Walter  Foster's  diagram  to  alter 
the  figures  in  the  last  period  compared,  which  is 
headed,  "Vaccination  obligatory  and  more  efficiently' 
"  enforced  by  Vaccination  Officers,"  so  that  while  the 
previous  table  indicated  a  rise  of  mortality  at  the  ages 
of  15  and  upwards,  this  does  not  indicate  such  a  rise 
but  rather  a  falling  off  P — I  am  not  sure  that  I  follow 
your  question  properly  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  figures  with  regard  to  compulsory  vaccination 
of  infants  born  in  1881  or  afterwards,  can  at  all  affect 
the  mortality  at  ages  over  15  years  in  any  period  up 
to  1891. 

29.872.  Would  it  only  affect  the  ages  from  0  to 
10  years  ? — Not  merely  those.  The  way  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Foster  has  expressed  it  is  that  the  ages  up  to 
15  years  represent,  as  I  understand  him,  for  the  most 
part  persons  born  under  the  Act  of  1871. 

29.873.  Does  the  table  as  amended  by  Sir  Walter 
Foster  show  a  rise  of  the  small-pox  rate  at  any  age,  as 
against  the  previous  table  ? — No.  I  understand  you 
to  mean,  of  course,  as  regards  the  third  division,  under 
the  operation  of  the  1871  Act. 

29.874.  Just  so  ;  whether  the  last  period  of  1872-91, 
which  contains  eight  additional  years,  shows  a.  rise  as 
against  the  previous  third  period  of  1872-81  at  any 
age  P— No. 

29.875.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Supposing  that  vac- 
cination has  fallen  off,  the  diminution  shown  in  the 
category  "  Vaccination  obligatory  and  more  efficiently 
"  enforced  by  Vaccination  Officers"  would  get  less 
every  year,  because  it  would  be  by  reason  of  less 
efficient  enforcement  that  the  vaccination  fell  of? — - 
Yes. 

29.876.  Therefore  that  category  would  be  more 
applicable  to  the  period  before  the  addition  of  the 
10  years  P — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  that. 
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29.877.  Would  that  not  be  so ;  that  this  description 
in  the  third  category  would  be  more  accurate  as  appli- 
cable to  the  period  before  the  falling  off  of  vaccina- 
tion, which  must  mean,  of  course,  a  less  efficient 
enforcement  of  vaccinstion  ? — I  see  that. 

29.878.  Therefore  that  which  would  have  been  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  period  before  the  addition  of  the 
10  years,  would  be  more  strictly  applicable  then  than 
it  is  to  a  period  when  it  is  suggested  that  vaccination 
had  fallen  off  ? — To  the  extent  of  the  time  and  of  the 
degree  in  which  vaccination  had  fallen  off.  In  point 
of  fact  the  time  was  short,  the  degree  slight,  and  the 
effect  not  yet  tested  by  published  statistics  of  small- 
pox. But,  if  I  may  do  so,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
if  these  figures  which  I  have  read  out  at  Dr.  Collins' 
request  go  upon  the  notes,  the  figures  for  the  former 
period  of  10  yeirs  should  also  go  upon  the  notes. 
They  show  that  neglect  of  vaccination  has  been  in- 
creasing but  not  in  any  such  degree,  taking  the  whole 
country  together,  as  to  atf'ect  materially  the  probable 
incidence  of  fatal  smali-pox.  And  »s  the  increase  (such 
as  it  is)  only  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  period,  its  effect 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  small-pox  statistics  already 
published. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1891  states  that  the  proportion 
of  births  not  finally  accounted  for  in  regard  to  vac- 
cination in  each  year  from  1872  to  1880  was  as  follows  : — 


Metropolis. 

llest 
of  England. 

1872 

8-8 

4-5 

1873 

8-7 

4-2 

187+ 

8-8 

4-1 

1875 

9-3 

3-8 

1876 

6-5 

4-0 

1877  ... 

7-1 

4-1 

1878 

7-1 

4-3 

1879 

7-8 

4-5 

1880 

7-0 

4-5 

29.879.  (Dr.  Collins.)  "Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  in 
all  those  years,  1872-1891  vaccination  was  obligatory 
and  more  efficiently  enforced  by  Vaccination  Officers 
than  prior  to  1871  ? — That  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
whether  it  was  more  efficiently  enforced  before  1871.  or 
at  the  present  time.  I  want  to  understand  the  question 
rightly.    Is  that  it  ? 

29.880.  Do  you  think  that  the  addition  of  those  years 
1881-1891,  which  were  years  in  which  the  proportion  of 
vaccinations  to  births  was  falling  off  Slightly. 

29.881.  Slightly,  were  years  which  would  be  correctly 
described  as  "Vaccination  obligatory  and  more 
"  efficiently  enforced  by  Vaccination  Officers  "  ? — My 
personal  experience  of  vaccination  does  not  date  back 
to  the  years  before  1871 ;  but,  expressing  my  own 
opinion  merely,  I  should  say  that  vaccination  is  still 
more  efficiently  enforced,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole 
than  it  was  before  1871. 

29.882.  Would  it  be  well  to  put  those  ten  years 
1881-91  into  a  separate  category  in  which  vaccination 
was  obligatory  but  less  efficiently  enforced  than  from 
1872  to  1881  ?— It  might  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  do 
so,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  period  from  1881  to  the 
present  time  belongs  perfectly  fairly  and  legitimately  to 
the  other  period  from  1871  to  1881. 

29.883.  Have  you  made  such  a  comparison  of  those  10 
years  separately  with  regard  to  age  incidence  ? — JSTo ; 
this  is  not  my  table,  but  Sir  Walter  Foster's.  1  have, 
however,  made  a  comparison  of  four  decennia  which  I 
propose  to  put  before  the  Commission  in  a  moment. 

29.884.  My  question  was,  have  you  made  such  a  com- 
parison of  those  10  years  separately  with  regard  to  the 
age  incidence  of  fatal  small  pox  with  the  years  1872-81 
as  regards  the  age  incidence  of  fatal  small-pox  P— I 
have  not  made  that  exact  comparison.  The  decline  in 
the  amount  of  infant  vaccinations  is  comparatively 
small,  and  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  small-pox  of  those  persons  whose  infant  vac- 
cination is  concerned.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
affecting  persons  born  before  the  falling  oft'  com- 
menced. 

29.885.  The  second  table  which  you  read  in  your 
ansver  to  Question  29,847  shows,  does  it  not,  a  fall  in 
1872-91  as  compared  with  1847-  53  at  all  ages  and  at  the 


ages  of  0  to  5  years,  5  to  10  years  10  to  5  years,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

29.886.  Does  it  show  that  the  fall  in  1872-91  as  com- 
pared with  1847-53  at  all  ages  was  71  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

29.887.  And  at  0  to  5  years  89,  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

29.888.  At  5  to  10  years,  72  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

29.889.  Whereas  at  25  to  45  years  there  was  a  rise 
in  1872-91  as  compared  with  1847-53,  of  30  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

29.890.  And  over  45  years  a  rise  of  73  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

29.891.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  death- 
rate  under  five  years  for  the  period  1872-91,  which  is 
given  in  Table  A.  as  177  per  million  living  at  that  age, 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  small-pox  death  rate  per 
million  living,  at  the  same  age  in  1872-81? — That  I 
presume  would  be  given  by  the  old  table,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  have  it  with  me. 

29.892.  I  have  before  me  on  page  114  the  first  report 
of  the  Commission,  Table  B.,  Appendix  2,  in  which  the 
death-rate  under  five  years  per  million  living  from  1872 
to  1887  is  given  as  242.  I  understand  that  by  adding 
in  the  year.-,  since  1887  to  1891  that  shows  a  reduction 
to  177,  according  to  your  figures  quoted  from  Sir 
Walter  Foster  ? — May  I  see  that  table  ?  The  table  you 
refer  to  is,  I  see,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  one  which  I 
have  put  in,  and  also  on  the  same  lines  as  the  original 
one  drafted  by  the  Registrar-General  in  his  43rd  Annual 
Report.  In  this  intermediate  table  in  the  first  Report 
of  the  Commission,  the  mortality  per  million  at  ages 
under  five  from  1872  to  1887  was  242,  and  now,  by 
bringing  the  figures  up  to  1891,  it  beeomes  177. 

29.893.  So  that,  adding  those  recent  years,  it  shows 
a  still  lower  rate  under  five  years  ? — Quite  so. 

29.894.  Does  that  apply  to  the  age  5  to  10  years  ? — 
Yes. 

29.895.  What  are  the  figures  for  the  age  5  to  10  years 
from  1872  to  1887  in  that  Table  B.  ?— 120. 

2.9,896.  What  are  they  in  Sir  Walter  Foster's  table 
from  1872  to  1891  ?— 95. 

29.897.  Are  the  reductions  at  those  ages  from  0  to  5 
years  and  5  to  10  years,  in  the  period  1872-91  as  com- 
pared with  the  period  1872-87,  as  great  as  those  at  any 
other  subsequent  ages  P — It  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
rates  mentally  with  regard  to  a  string  of  figures ;  I  will 
do  it  of  course  if  it  is  desirable. 

29.898.  Will  you  give  me  the  rate  in  that  Table  B. 
from  1872  to  1887  for  the  age  10  to  15  years  P— 69. 

29.899.  At  the  same  age  from  1872  to  1891  in  Sir 
Walter  Foster's  table  what  is  the  rate  P — 54. 

29.900.  What  was  the  rate  at  the  age  15  to  25  years 
from  1872  to  1891  in  Sir  Walter  Foster's  table  P— From 
1872  to  1891,  97. 

29.901.  As  against  .what  from  1872  to  1887  in  that 
Table  B.P— 122. 

29.902.  What  was  the  rate  for  the  similar  periods  at 
the  age  of  25  to  45  years  ? — 86  in  the  longer  period  ;  107 
in  the  shorter. 

29.903.  There  is  a  rise  there,  is  there? — Yes,  a 
difference. 

29.904.  Against  the  shorter  period? — Yes,  as  usual. 

29.905.  As  great  a  rise  as  in  the  case  of  0  to  5  years 
or  5  to  10  years  ? — I  should  prefer  to  express  it  as  a 
ratio. 

29.906.  Would  you  complete  the  comparison.  Over 
45  years  what  is  the  rate  from  1872  to  1887  and  from 
1872  to  1891 P— For  the  longer  period,  38;  for  the 
shorter  one,  47. 

29,907  May  I  take  it  that  the  rates  from  0  to  5 
years  and  5  to  10  years  in  the  years  1872-91,  as  com- 
pared with  the  years  1872-37,  show  as  great  a  reduction 
as  in  any  subsequent  aees. — or  greater  p — As  great  a 
reduction  in  the  ratio  or  in  the  amount  do  you  mean  ? 
I  should  not  like  to  estimate  the  reduction  by  taking 
one  rate  from  the  other  ;  and  as  to  ratio  I  should  want 
pencil  and  paper. 

29,908.  Do  the  ages  0  to  5  years  and  5  to  10  years 
show  as  great  a  reduction  or  greater  per  cent,  in  the 
period  1872-91,  compared  with  that  of  1872-87,  as  at 
any  subsequent  age  ? — That  I  cannot  answer  without 
making  the  calculation  ;  I  cannot  say  by  inspection.  I 
may  add  that  I  do  not  think  the  comparison  would  be 
very  profitable  for  this  reason,  which  I  have  suggested 
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already  ;  that  the  dominant  influence  in  these  periods  is 
still  the  one  year  of  great  epidemic  1872,  which  is 
common  to  the  two  and  to  calculate  out  the  proportion 
of  reduction  obtained  by  adding  on  a  certain  number 
of  years  of  low  mortality  would  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
lead  to  any  profitable  result. 

29.909.  As  you  are  not  able  to  calculate  the  ratio  off- 
hand, can  you  tell  me  at  any  rate  whether  the  reduction 
of  rate  for  the  period  1872-91 ,  as  compared  with  the 
period  1872-87,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  is  or  is  not 
confined  to  the  years  over  10  ? — The  reduction  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  two  tables  is  a  reduction,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  it,  at  all  ages. 

29.910.  Are  you  not  able  by  inspecting  the  figures  to 
tell  us  whether  it  is  greater  or  less  at  the  younger 
periods  than  at  the  older  periods  P — I  can  do  so  in  a 
moment,  if  the  Commission  think  it  worth  while.  Will 
you  specify  any  periods  or  must  I  take  them  all  ? 

29.911.  You  had  better  follow  your  own  convenience  ? 
— For  my  own  part,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  useful  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  calcu- 
lation, but  still  as  the  question  has  been  raised  I  will 
work  it  out.  I  have  made  the  calculation  for  the  first 
three  age  groups,  and  I  find  that  the  longer  period  for 
the  age  0  to  5  years  comes  out  73  per  cent. ;  for  the 
second  period  5  to  10  years,  it  comes  out  79  per  cent.  ; 
for  the  third  period  10  to  15  years,  it  comes  out  78  per 
cent.    Shall  I  carry  it  further  ? 

29.912.  If  you  please. — I  make  the  others  80  per 
cent. ;  80  per  cent. ;  81  per  cent. 

29.913.  Do  you  mean  that  for  the  period  over  45  years 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  from  47  to  38  is  a  reduction  of 
80  per  cent.  ? — "N"o,  on  the  contrary,  the  second  figure 
is  the  percentage  of  the  other,  and  indicated  a  reduction 
of  19  per  cent. 

29.914.  Would  you  read  the  figures  again  giving  them 
in  that  proportion  ? — I  have  simply  worked  them  out 
without  checking  them  off,  showing  a  per-centage  re- 
duction of  27  :  21  :  22 :  20 :  20 :  19. 

29.915.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  reduction 
from  0  to  5  years  is  greater  than  the  reduction  at  any 
subsequent  age  ? — Yes. 

29,916-7.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  in  your 
evidence  ? — I  have  also  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
small-pox  death-rates  in  England  and  Wales  for  four 
successive  decades,  the  four  successive  decades  for 
which  complete  figures  are  attainable.  It  gives  the 
rates  at  ages  under  one  year,  ages  between  one  year 
and  five  years,  and  ages  over  five  years.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : 


England  and  Wales,  1851-90.  Deaths  from  Small-pox, 
per  million  liv  ing  at  certain  Age-periods,  in  four  suc- 
cessive Decennia. 


Period. 

All  Ages. 

0-1. 

1-5. 

0-5. 

Over  5. 

1851-60  - 

221 

1,977 

788 

1,034 

97 

1861-70  - 

163 

1,285 

474 

654 

86 

1871-80 .  - 

236 

1,067 

376 

527 

]90 

1881-90 

44 

183 

51 

80 

40 

Or,  taking  the  1851-60  rates  as  100  in  each  instance  : — 

1851-60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1861-70 

74 

65 

f>0 

63 

89 

1871-80  - 

107 

54 

4S 

51 

196 

1881-90  - 

20 

9 

6 

8 

41 

All  I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  those  figures  is  that 
notwithstanding  the  destructive  epidemic  of  1871-72, 
the  small-pox  death-rate  at'  ages  0  to  1  year,  and  at  ages 
1  to  5  years,  has  steadily  fallen,  decade  after  decade, 
uninterruptedly.  The  death-rate  has  fallen  too  at 
ages  over  five  years,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  and 
the  fall  was  interrupted  by  the  1871-72  epidemic,  at 
these  higher  ages.  Thus  the  ages  at  which  vaccination 
is  recent  had  no  share  in  the  increased  average  small- 
pox mortality  of  the  seventies. 

29,918.  (Br.  Collins.)    Do  your  figures  show  that  in 
the  period  1871-80  the  liability  to  die  of  small-pox  at 
0  79800. 


ages  over  five  years  was  greater  than  it  was  from 
1851-60  or  1861-70 ;  namely,  196  against  100  in  the 
first  period,  and  89  in  the  second  ? — That  is  in  the  second 
part  of  the  table,  the  comparative  rates. 

29.919.  Or  in  absolute  rates  190  in  1871-80,  against 
97  in  1851-60,  and  86  in  1861-70?— Yes  ;  and  I  contrast 
that  interruption  at  ages  over  five  years,  with  the 
persistent  and  uninterrupted  decline  at  ages  0  to  1  year, 
and  1  to  5  years,  and  at  .ages  0  to  5  years  taken 
altogether. 

29.920.  Is  the  death-rate  at  ages  under  5  years  (0  to  1, 
and  1  to  5,  and  0  to  5  years,)  for  1881-90  the  lowest 
in  the  whole  of  the  four  decades  ? — Yes. 

29.921.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  proportion 
of  vaccinations  to  births  was  greater  in  1881-90  than  it 
was  in  1871-80  ? — I  am  not  aide  to  say  off  hand. 

29.922.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  valuable 
comparison  P — It  would  be  one  item  to  be  considered 
as  regards  the  ages  at  which  that  vaccination  could 
tell.  Bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  another  consider- 
ation, the  presence  or  absence  of  small-pox,  it 
would  be  a  consideration,  but  it  would  not  go  very  far. 

29.923.  (Judge  Meadows  White)  The  presence  or 
absence  of  small-pox,  might  have  of  course  the  greatest 
possible  influence  upon  this  table,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  deaths  from  small-pox  per  million  living  ? 
— Quite  so. 

29.924.  Therefore,  if  there  is  no  small-pox,  of  course 
there  would  be  no  deaths? — Quite  so. 

29.925.  And,  if  there  was  but  little  small-pox  there 
would  be  few  deaths  ? — Yes. 

29.926.  Therefore  those  differences  in  the  figures,  for 
example  236  in  1871-80  and  44  in  1881-90,  might  be 
attributable  to  there  being  no  small-pox  in  the  latter 
decade  ? — Yes,  to  there  having  been  much  less  small- 
pox, from  whatever  cause. 

29.927.  Therefore  from  this  table  you  could  not 
gather  an  answer  to  the  question  which  I  wish  to  put 
that  all  things  being  considered  what  is  the  effect  upon 
infant  mortality  of  reduction  in  vaccination  ? — Only  by 
inference.  At  different  periods  small-pox  has  behaved 
in  different  ways  ;  under  the  influence  of  more  than  one 
cause.  The  Commission  know  better  than  I  the  different 
dates  at  which  changes  in  vaccination  have  been  brought 
about,  and  the  recent  behaviour  of  small-pox  in  towns 
where  infant  vaccination  has  been  neglected. 

29.928.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  proportion  between 
the  diminution  of  small-pox  and  the  diminution  of 
vaccination  and  the  diminution  of  vaccination  in  recent 
years  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  direct  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  that,  because  small-pox  during  the 
last  few  years  of  published  statistics  has  not  been 
epidemic  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

29.929.  Then  you  could  not  take  into  consideration 
for  this  question  the  fact  that  vaccination  has  been 
diminished.  ? — If  I  had  statistics  to  show  one  way  or  the 
other  I  would  take  it  into  consideration.  This  present 
table  takes  simply  arbitrary  decades  and  does  not 
distribute  the  years  according  to  the  condition  of  vacci- 
nation at  the  time.  In  that  way  it  differs  from  the 
other  tables  submitted. 

29.930.  Did  not  Dr.  Collins  read  some  statistics  as  to 
the  diminution  of  vaccination  up  to  the  present  year  ? 
—Yes,  up  to  1888. 

29.931.  Is  there  any  proportion  between  that  diminu- 
tion and  the  diminution  of  mortality  from  small-pox  ? 
— I  know  of  no  direct  proportion  of  relation  between 
them,  other  than  what  is  accidental  and  temporary. 
When  the  1892-3  fignres  became  available  for  small-pox 
centres  the  usual  inverse  relation  may  be  expected  to 
show  itself  once  more.  The  diminution  in  vaccination 
in  recent  years  had  not  been  attended  with  any  rise  in 
small-pox  up  to  1891.  In  1892  and  1893  there  has  been 
more  small -pox,  but  until  the  detailed  figures  are 
published  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  the  increase 
has  shown  itself  at  those  ages  and  among  those  persons 
who  could  have  been  affected  by  the  neglect  of  vaccina- 
tion in  the  last  few  years. 

29.932.  (Br.  Collins)  Did  I  correctly  understand  you 
to  say  that  from  1881  to  1890  there  had  been  no  con- 
siderable prevalence  of  small-pox  in  England  P — I  do 
not  wish  to  say  that.  What  I  said  was  that  small-pox 
had  not  been  epidemic  in  the  way  that  it  used  to 
be,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole. 

29.933.  And  your  figures  include  London  I  apprehend  ? 
— Yes.  I  am  not  speaking  from  figures  ;  lam  speaking 
from  general  information. 
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29,934  I  am  speaking  from  figures;  I  am  quoting 
the  figures  that  you  have  just  handed  in  comparing  the 
four  decennia.  Do  those  figures  include  London  ? — 
Yes. 

29.935.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  in  the  year  1881 
the  annual  mortality  per  million  persons  living  of 
small-pox  was  619,  whereas  from  1851  to  1860,  which  is 
the  first  period  of  comparison  in  your  table,  there  is  not 
a  single  year  in  which  that  figure  was  reached  ?— That 
is  very  possible  because  1851-60  was  a  period  of  com- 
parative absence  of  destructive  epidemics  so  far  as 
London  was  concerned. 

29.936.  Then  when  you  talk  of  small-pox  not  being  so 
prevalent  in  the  last  10  years  as  it  was  formerly,  do  I 
rightly  understand  that  you  have  not  instituted  a  com- 
parison with  those  earlier  decades  ? — I  was  speaking  of 
the  general  absence  of  small-pox  durmg  the  last  few 
years  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  last  decade  specially,  during 
which  vaccination  of  infants  was  slightly  declining. 
There  have  been  outbreaks  of  small-pox  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  even  later  than  1881.  I  have  had  several  in 
my  own  part  of  the  country  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  ;  but  nevertheless  I  should  not  speak  of  any  great 
epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the  last  few  years,  with  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions.  Speaking  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  small-pox  has  not  been  epidemic  for  years 
past  up  to  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  have  been 
published. 

29.937.  Did  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  consider  that  one  of  the  comparisons  that  you 
consider  not  convenient  to  be  made  is  such  a  one  as 
between  the  last  decade  of  your  table  and  the  first  decade, 
as  regards  small-pox  mortality  p — I  do  not  follow  your 
question.  I  have  been  submitting  these  very  tables  as 
affording  a  basis  of  comparison  of  one  period  with 
another,  and  showing  not  only  the  incidence  of  small-pox 
at  all  ages  taken  together,  but  at  different  ages  ;  and  I 
submit  that  whereas  the  course  has  been  inter rupted 
as  regards  ages  over  five  years,  as  regards  ages  under 
five  years,  the  ages  at  which  vaccination,  if  any,  is 
recent,  the  decline  has  been  steady  and  uninterrupted. 
I  compare  decade  with  decade  in  like  populations,  not 
the  rates  of  one  year  in  one  town  with  a  decennial  mean 
for  the  whole  country. 

29.938.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  further  point  in 
in  your  former  evidence  that  you  wish  to  deal  with  ? — 
I  have  one  more  table  which  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Commission : 

England  and  Wales.  Mean  Annual  Number  of  Deaths 
from  Small-pox,  at  Age-Periods ;  before,  during, 
and  after  1871-72. 

[The  1861-70  numbers  are  taken  as  100.] 


Ages. 

Pre-Epidemic 
Period, 
1861-70. 

Epidemic 

Period. 
1871-72. 

Post-Epi- 
demic Period, 
1873-82. 

All  ages  - 

100 

607 

56 

0-1 

100 

353 

28 

1-2  - 

100 

243 

20 

2-3 

100 

313 

22 

3-4  - 

100 

391 

26 

4-5        -  - 

100 

591 

32 

0-5 

100 

358 

26 

5-10 

100 

897 

60 

10-15 

100 

998 

106 

15-20 

100 

934 

102 

20-25 

100 

870 

95 

25-35 

100 

936 

104 

35-45 

100 

884 

107 

Over  45  - 

100 

805 

105 

This  last  table  shows  a  comnarison  between  the  1871- 
72  epidemic  as  such,  and  the  periou  oefore  and  after  it. 
I  thought  it  useful  to  make  tnis  comparison,  and  to 
state  it  in  tabular  form.  The  table  shows  for  each  of  a 
number  of  age  periods,  the  mean  annual  number  of 
small-pox  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  two 
epidemic  years,  1871-2,  the  previous  10  years,  1861-70, 
and  the  subsequent  10  years,  1873-82.  For  convenience 
of  comparison  I  have  shown  each  in  terms  of  the  1861- 
70  annual  mean,  taking  the  latter  as  100.  The  purpose 
of  the  comparison,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
which  I  have  pointed  out  already.    The  division  of 


the  epidemic  period  of  1871-72  into  two  periods,  as  has 
been  done  in  some  of  the  tables  which  I  put  in,  includ- 
ing Sir  Walter  Foster's,  makes  it  rather  difficult  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  the  later  portion  of  that  epidemic 
on  the  figures  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  and  over 
which  it  has  a  dominant  influence,  because  the  figures  of 
1872  were  much  greater  than  the  others.  Therefore,  I 
have  taken  the  two  epidemic  years,  1871  and  1872  by 
themselves,  and  then  compared  them  with  the  mean  of 
the  10  years  before,  and  the  mean  of  the  10  years  after. 
At  every  age-group  the  epidemic  was  attended  with  a 
marked  increase  of  mean  annual  number  of  deaths,  but 
the  increase  was  very  different  at  different  periods  of 
life.  Similarly,  there  was  at  each  age-group  a  falling 
off  in  the  mean  annual  number  of  deaths  after  the 
epidemic,  but  this,  again,  was  very  unequal  in  degree. 
At  some  ages  the  fall  was  to  a  point  far  below  the  level 
of  pre-epidemic  years,  while  in  others  it  merely  re- 
verted to  the  old  conditions. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  disturbance 
produced  by  the  epidemic,  as  shown  by  the  comparison 
of  the  epidemic  and  pre-epidemic  records.  At  ages 
under  five  years,  and  at  each  year  in  that  group,  the 
epidemic  was  able  co  cause  less  disturbance,  less  pro- 
portionate increase  of  deaths  that  is,  than  at  any  age 
over  five.  It  was  conspicuously  greater  at  ages  4--5 
than  at  ages  under  4,  and  it  deserves  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  children  over  four  in  1871-2  had  been  least 
affected  by  the  Act  of  1867.  This  0-5  group  (like  all  the 
rest)  includes  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated ;  but  the 
vaccination,  if  any  was  necessarily  recent,  and  for 
the  most  joart  effected  tinder  the  Act  of  1867.  Above 
five  years  of  age,  the  disturbance  is  far  greater  than  at 
ages  below  five,  but  remains  tolerably  constant  at  the 
higher  level  which  it  has  suddenly  reached.  It  is 
greatest  at  10-15  years,  that  is  among  persons  whose 
vaccination,  if  any,  was  becoming  remote,  and  who  had 
lived  through  comparatively  few  previous  epidemics. 
At  later  ages  the  disturbance  lessens  a  little,  but  not 
very  materially  until  we  come  to  those  over  45  years, 
that  is,  to  persons  who  had  lived  through  the  great 
epidemic  of  1838,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  epidemics. 

Next,  as  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  after 
the  epidemic  had  passed  away.  The  mean  annual 
mortality  at  ages  under  five  fell  to  26  per  cent,  of  the 
pre-epidemic  figure  ;  that  is,  it  fell  74  per  cent. 
The  reduction  in  successive  years  of  age  from  one  to 
five  grows  slightly  less,  and  here  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  each  successive  age-group  in- 
cludes more  and  more  persons  born  before  the  great 
epidemic,  and  therefore  before  the  1871  Vaccination 
Act  came  into  operation.  At  ages  between  five  and  ten 
years  the  reduction  was  40  per  cent.  This  group 
includes  persons,  both  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated, 
born  some  before  and  some  after  1871.  At  ages  over 
ten  years,  that  is  among  persons  nearly  all  of  whom 
must  have  been  born  before  1871,  there  was  no  reduc- 
tion in  mean  annual  mortality.  These  persons  had 
passed  through  the  1871-2  epidemic,  and  had  not  been 
subjected  to  the  improved  infant  vaccination  brought 
about  by  the  Act  of  1871.  Broadly  speaking,  ages  over 
ten  suffered  as  much  after  the  epidemic  as  before, 
while  at  ages  under  five,  the  deaths  fell  to  about  a 
quarter  of  the  former  average.  Had  the  difference 
been  the  other  way  round,  it  might  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  persons  over  ten,  having  already  lived 
through  at  least  one  great  epidemic,  must  on  the  whole 
be  less  liable  to  small-pox  than  those  born  after  1872. 
But  the  facts  being  as  they  are,  it  is  apparent  that 
something  new  must  have  happened  about  the  time  of 
the  1871-72  epidemic,  something  which  conferred  no 
safety  on  persons  then  living,  but  greatly  lessened  the 
liability  to  fatal  small-pox  of  those  born  afterwards. 
It  cannot  have  been  the  epidemic  itself,  for  as  I  have 
explained,  that  would  tell  the  other  way.  It  coincided 
in  point  of  time  with  the  operation  of  the  1871  Vaccin- 
ation Act. 

29.939.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  the  table  that  you  have 
just  handed  in  show  that,  comparing  the  period  1873- 
81  with  the  period  1861-70,  at  the  ages  from  10  to  15 
there  was  greater  liability  .to  die  of  small-pox  in  the 
latter  period  than  in  the  former  ? — ISTo,  it  merely  shows 
that  the  mean  annual  number  of  small-pox  deaths  was 
greater. 

29.940.  Will  you  explain  that,  if  you  please  ? — The 
table  shows  the  mean  annual  nnmber  of  deaths,  and, 
as  the  population  was  increasing,  it  was  to  be  antici- 
pated, other  things  being  equal,  that  there  would  be  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths. 

29.941.  These  are  not  rates  ?— No. 
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29.942.  "Will  you  kindly  tell  us  how  you  get  at  them  ? — 
Simply  by  adding  together  the  number  of  deaths  at 
each  age  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  comparing  one  total  with  another. 

29.943.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  comparing 
the  period  ] 873-82  with  the  period  1861-70,  more 
persons  of  the  age  from  10  to  15  years  died  of  small- 
pox in  the  latter  period  than  in  the  former  ? — That  I 
could  not  say,  because  I  have  not  calculated  out  the 
proportion  to  the  mean  population  in  the  latter  or  the 
former  period.  In  the  comments  that  I  offered  on  this 
table,  I  put  it  that  it  remains  about  the  same. 

29.944.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  regards  proportion. 
I  am  asking  you  whether  more  people  did  not  die  of 
small-pox  aged  10-15  years,  in  1873-82,  than  did  in 
1861-70  ? — Yes  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  irrespective 
of  population,  of  course. 

29.945.  Would  it  be  equally  true  of  the  ages  25  to  35 
years,  that  more  persons  died  of  small-pox  aged  25  to  35 
years  in  1873-82,  than  in  1861-70  ?— Yes,  25-35. 

29.946.  And  also  ages  35  to  45,  and  over  45  ?— Yes. 

29.947.  The  reduction  being  in  0  to  5  years,  and  5 
to  10  years,  and  slightly  from  20  to  25  years  ? — 
Quite  so. 

29.948.  (Chairman.)  Your  numbers  are  not  in  rela- 
tion to- the  population? — They  are  not.  That  calcu- 
lation could  of  course  be  made,  but  it  would  be  labo- 
rious. I  am  not  comparing  age  with  age  as  regards 
the  incidence  of  small-pox ;  I  am  merely  comparing 
one  age  with  another  as  regards  the  change  brought 
about  during  and  after  the  epidemic. 

29.949.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  do  you  prove  exactly  that 
the  smaller  numbers  in  the  third  column  at  the  ages 
0  to  10  years  are  due  to  the  effect  of  vaccination  and 
not  to  the  effect  of  the  epidemic  ? — I  think  what  I 
have  already  said  will  answer  your  question  better 
than  I  can  put  it  in  any  statement  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  I  said,  "  Broadly  speaking,  ages  over 
"  10  suffered  as  much  after  the  epidemic  as  before, 
"  while  at  ages  under  five  the  deaths  fell  to  about  a 
"  quarter  of  the  former  average.  Had  the  difference 
"  been  the  other  way  round  it  might  be  explained  on 
"  the  ground  that  persons  over  10,  having  already 
"  lived  through  at  least  one  great  epidemic,  must  on 
"  the  whole  be  less  liable  to  small-pox  than  those  born 
"  alter  1872.  But,  the  facts  being  as  they  are,  it  is 
"  apparent  that  something  new  must  have  happened 
"  about  the  time  of  the  1871-2  epidemic — something 
"  which  conferred  no  safety  on  persons  then  living, 
"  but  greatly  lessened  the  liability  to  fatal  small-pox 
"  of  those  born  afterwards.  It  cannot  have  been  the 
"  epidemic  itself,  for  as  I  have  explained,  that  would 
"  tell  the  other  way." 

29.950.  Why  ?— Surely  the  effect  of  the  population 
having  lived  through  the  epidemic  would  be  to  sift  out 
some  at  least  of  those  susceptible,  and  to  bring  about 
to  some  extent  a  lessened  proportion  of  persons  capable 
of  dying  of  small-pox  in  that  population  afterwards, 
whereas  with  regard  to  persons  born  after  the  epidemic 
presumably  all  are  born  under  normal  conditions  with 
regard  to  susceptibility, 

29.951.  Would  not  one  effect  of  the  epidemic  be,  by 
giving  small-pox  to  a  number  not  fatally  attacked,  pro 
tanto  adding  protection  to  the  population? — Yes,  and 
my  point  is  that  notwithstanding  that,  the  fall  in  small- 
pox after  the  epidemic  is  greatest  in  those  who  did  not 
obtain  protection  in  the  way  you  suggest  by  living 

p     through  the  epidemic. 

29.952.  How  do  you  prove  that? — By  these  figures. 
Comparing  the  figures  for  the  periods  after  the 
epidemic  you  find  that  as  regards  the  persons  at  ages 
which  imply  that  those  persons  must  have  lived  through 
the  epidemic  the  reduction  is  inconspicuous  and  inmost 
cases  non-existent,  that  is  to  say,  the  conditions  were 
about  the  same  after  as  before  the  epidemic ;  whereas 
at  the  younger  ages  you  find  that  the  condition  as 
regards  the  deaths  from  small-pox  after  the  epidemic 
was  considerably  better  than  it  was  before,  and  that  that 
improvement  increases  the  greater  the  proportion  you 
have  of  those  born  after  the  epidemic  ;  that  is,  of  those 
who  have  not  passed  through  it.' 

29.953.  But  the  post-epidemic  period  begins  the  next 
year  after  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

29.954.  Therefore  it  might  affect  some  over  one  year 
of  age,  might  it  not  ? — Some  members  of  the  earlier  age- 
groups  must  have  been  born  before  1872  undoubtedly ; 
but  as  soon  as  you  get  to  a  period  when  none  can  have 


been  born  after  the  epidemic,  you  get  the  least  reduc-  Mr.  B.  A. 
tion  of  mortality.  Whitelegge, 

29.955.  Does  it  not  follow  that  at  the  ages,  two  to  '"' 
three  years,  &c,  some  must  have  been  born  before  the  g  lgg3 

epidemic? — Certainly  not,  except  in  the  sense  indicated   [  '    '" '  "' 

in  the  last  answer.    In  the  1877  epidemic,  for  instance, 

persons  dying  of  small-pox  at  ages  under  five  could  not 
have  been  living  before  1872. 

29.956.  Are  you  unable  to  tell  us  from  these  figures 
at  what  ages  subsequent  to  the  epidemic  these  people 
in  the  third  column  took  the  small-pox  ? — I  give  the 
figures  as  to  ages  in  the  age-groups  as  a  whole. 

29.957.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  It  extends  over  10 
years  ? — Yes. 

29.958.  (Dr.  Collins.)  That  is  the  ages  at  which  they 
died  of  small-pox  p—  Yes. 

29.959.  But  not  dated  from  the  epidemic  ? — I  do  not 
follow  the  question. 

29.960.  It  is  that  those  in  the  third  column  died  at 
that  particular  age,  but  not  at  any  particular  period 
after  the  epidemic  ? — The  whole  purpose  of  taking  the 
average  of  10  years  is  to  obtain  the  mean  results  over 
that  decennial  period. 

29.961.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  have  not  got  a 
table  of  this  sort  for  the  very  year,  1873  ?— No,  1873 
was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  conspicuously  non- 
epidemic  year,  and  there  would  be  no  sufficient  figures. 
I  thought  it  more  profitable  therefore  to  take  the 
figures  for  the  whole  decade. 

29.962.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  great 
epidemics  of  small-pox  have  usually  been  followed  by  a 
few  years  in  which  there  have  been  very  few  deaths 
from  small-pox  at  any  age  ? — By  a  few  years  do  you 
mean  one  or  two  years  ? 

29.963.  I  did  not  say  any  number,  four  or  five  years 
with  very  few  deaths  ? — That  often  happens. 

29.964.  I  think  some  statistics  that  I  have  seen 
showed  that  ? — Certainly  after  any  epidemic  of  small- 
pox there  is  usually  an  interval  of  comparatively  little 
small-pox  ;  and  after  a  great  epidemic  undoubtedly  the 
tendency  would  be  for  that  interval  to  be  longer. 

29.965.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  not  that  true  of  last  cen- 
tury as  well  as  this  ? — That  I  could  not  answer  unless 
I  had  the  figures  before  me — the  epidemics  vary  in 
sequence.  The  course  of  small-pox  was  very  different 
at  that  time,  in  London  at  all  events. 

29.966.  Was  not  there  a  large  amount  of  re-vaccina- 
tion in  1871-2  ?— No  doubt. 

29.967.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  a  large  amount  of 
vaccination,  as  bearing  upon  the  diminished  mortality 
in  the  year  following  ? — There  would  be  a  large  amount 
of  vaccination  ■  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  That 
would  be  shown,  of  course,  by  the  returns  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  believe  it  would  be  shown  by 
the  returns  to  which  Dr.  Collins  called  my  attention. 

29.968.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Re-vaccination  would  usually 
aff  ect  those  over  five  years,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 
certainly  not  under  five. 

29.969.  Then  your  figures  here  would  show  that  not- 
withstanding that  re-vaccination  there  were  more  deaths 
over  five  years,  from  five  to  15  and  15  to  20,  than  pre- 
viottsly  ? — Notwithstanding  the  re-vaccination  at  what 
period  ? 

29.970.  It  is  in  your  table  here  ? — Quite  so ;  but  I 
only  want  to  know  whether  you  are  drawing  my  atten- 
tion to  the  comparison  between  the  pre-epidemic  and 
the  epidemic,  or  between  the  pre-epidemic  and  the 
post-epidemic. 

29.971.  Between  the  pre-epidemic  and  the  post- 
epidemic  :  100  as  against  106  :  100  as  against  102  and  so 
on  ;  there  is  an  increase  ?— There  is  an  apparent 
increase  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  population. 

29.972.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  arrested  by  re-vaccina- 
tion apparently  ? — No,  except  possibly  at  the  25-35  ago 
period  ;  nor  have  I  any  statistics  to  show  what  degree 
of  re-vaccination  was  at  work. 

29.973.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  considered  whether 
the  relative  diminution  in  the  birth-rate  might  have 
affected  the  figures  under  five  years  of  age,  as  you  raise 
the  question  of  population  upon  the  figures  at  later 
ages  ? — A  diminution  in  the  birth-rate  would  not  affect 
these  figures  in  any  material  sense.  The  birth-rate 
was  at  its  maximum  in  1876,  and  I  should  rather 
imagine,  speaking  offhand,  that  the  discrepancy  would 
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would  affect  it  materially  either  way. 

29.974.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  maximum 
birth-rate  was  six  years  before  the  close  of  your  last 
period  ? — Yes,  and  four  years  after  its  commence- 
ment. 

29.975.  Did  you  refer  to  some  figures  that  you  said 
I  had  drawn  your  attention  to  as  indicating  an  increase 
of  primary  vaccination  in  1871-2  ? — No.  These  began 
in  1872. 

29.976.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  there  was 
that  increase  of  primary  vaccination  at  that  time  ? — 
I  am  not  speaking  from  recollection  of  any  figures  ; 
they  would  be  in  the  earlier  return  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

29.977.  I  am  afraid  there  was  an  alteration  in  the 
registration  system  of  vaccination  under  the  1871  Act 
which  makes  a  break  in  continuity  of  the  figures 
about  that  period,  was  there  not  ? — That  I  cannot 
say. 

29.978.  I  do  not  find  in  earlier  returns  before  1871, 
figures  comparable  with  these  since  1872  ? — Indeed. 

29.979.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  go  on  with  your  expla- 
nation p — That  is  all  I  had  to  say  bearing  upon  the 
points  touched  upon  in  my  previous  evidence  ;  and  I 
should  now  wish  to  continue  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Wallace's  evidence.  I  am  beginning  again  at  his 
answer  to  Question  7076  in  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Commission.  Dr.  Wallace  states  that  the  small-pox 
mortality  in  1822  was  a  quarter  of  that  which  prevailed 
during  the  mean  of  the  20  years  1780-1800  :  and  he 
offers  this  as  sufficient  proof  thab  comparing  the  last 
20  years  of  last  century  with  the  first  20  or  22  years 
of  the  present,  there  was  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent., 
in  small-pox  mortality  in  London.  The  year  1822  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  first  20  years  of  the  19th 
century  at  all ;  and  even  if  it  had,  it  is  a  minimum  and 
not  a  mean.  It  is  idle  to  compare  in  this  way  the 
mean  of  one  period  with  the  minimum  of  another  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  showing  how  far  it  fell  below 
the  former  average  in  a  particular  year.  With  equal 
facility  and  equal  absurdity  it  might  be  argued  from 
Dr.  Wallace's  own  data,  that  small-pox  had  doubled 
instead  of  being  halved  or  quartered  within  this  same 
period  ;  for  the  mean  small-pox  death-rate  between 
1800-20  is  shown  in  his  diagram  as  about  1,300  per 
million,  and  in  1797  it  was  only  about  700.  In  point  of 
fact,  all  statistics  go  to  show  that  there  was  a  decrease 
going  on,  and  my  point  is  that  the  method  which  Dr. 
Wallace  adopts  for  measuring  that  decrease  is  so 
fallacious,  that  it  lends  itself  to  the  demonstration  that 
that  real  decrease  was  an  increase.  It  seems  from  his 
diagram  that  if  the  comparison  be  made  upon  equal 
terms,  the  reduction  is  nothing  .like  75  per  cent.,  but 
something  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
small-pox  deaths  to  total  deaths  indicates  a  still 
smaller  reduction,  perhaps  about  35  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent.  What  Dr.  Wallace  says  is,  in  effect,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  finding  in  the  three  first  decades  of  the 
19th  century,  a  particular  year  with  such  a  low  small- 
pox death-rate,  that  it  was  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  average  rate  of  the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th 
century.  And  I  have  tried  to  explain  that  this  fallacy 
(comparing  minimum  with  mean)  whereby  he  exag- 
gerates the  decrease,  lends  itself  with  equal  readiness 
to  the  contrary  demonstration  that  the  decrease  was 
an  increase.    It  can  prove  nothing  at  all. 

Next  in  answer  to  Question  7084,  Dr.  Wallace  gives 
what  he  calls  the  ' '  Total  effective  population  of  London 
"  during  the  period  1800-1822,"  and  a  very  extraordinary 
total  it  is.  He  is  answering  a  ques  tion  which  mentions 
a  20-year  period,  the  first  20  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  part  he  deals  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  20- 
year  period.  He  says,  "  That  leaves  the  annual  addition 
"  to  the  trn vaccinated  population,  30,000,  and  during 

"  20  years  that  would  mean  600,000  

"  added  to  the  1,200,000  that  makes  1,800,000  forwhat 
"  may  be  called  the  total  effective  population  of  London 
"  during  the  period  of  1800  to  1822."  Evidently,  there- 
fore, he  speaks  of  a  20-year  addition  to  be  made, 
and  he  has  in  mind,  presumably,  a  20-year  period. 
How  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the  years  1800  and  1822 
into  one  and  the  same  period  of  20  years  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  By  "  total  effective  population  "  he 
seems  to  mean  the  total  number  of  persons  who  were 
alive,  for  however  short  a  time,  in  London  during  that 
period,  excepting  children  who'died  under  one  year  of 
age ;  emigration  and  immigration  being  assumed  to 
have  no  effect.    Why  the  deaths  under  12  months 


should  be  deducted  and  not  the  deaths  at  any  other 
age,  is  not  explained.  And  in  London  of  all  towns  it 
would  seem  to  be  scarcely  safe  to  disregard  the  whole- 
sale influx  of  strangers.  Haygarth  in  his  "  Sketch  of 
"  a  plan  to  exterminate  the  casual  small-pox,"  &c,  pub- 
lished in  1793,  says  :  "  Nearly  a  third  of  the  people  who 
"  die  in  London  are  emigrants  from  the  country.  The 
"  greatest  part  of  such  emigrants  have  had  their  small- 
' '  pox  before  their  removal  "  ;  and  Sir  George  Buchanan 
in  his  annual  Report  for  1884  shows  that  out  of  824 
persons  who  died  of  small-pox  in  London  in  1884-5,  in 
regard  of  whom  the  birth-place  had  been  recorded,  315 
(above  one-third)  were  born  out  of  London.  But  what- 
ever the  practical  value  of  the  calculation  may  be  (that 
is  the  calculation  of  the  total  effective  population)  the 
proper  method  of  calculation  is  simple  enough.  The 
only  way  is  to  add  together :  1st,  those  living  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period ;  and  2nd,  those  born  during 
the  period.  But  Dr.  Wallace's  way  of  setting  about  it 
is  to  calculate  the  mean  population  of  the  period,  and 
then  to  add  on  the  annual  increments  by  births.  He 
substitutes  the  population  at  the  middle  of  the  period 
for  the  population  at  its  beginning ;  and  thus  in  a  sense 
a  large  proportion  of  those  born  during  its  course  are 
counted  twice  over.  The  mean  population,  therefore, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  but  to  add  to  the 
confusion  it  is  stated  at  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
impossible  figure,  namely,  1,200,000.  The  mean  popu- 
lation of  London  for  that  period  1800-1820,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  calculate  it  on  the  basis  of  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  was  about  from  860,000  to  870,000,  and 
nothing  like  1,200,000. 

The  next  step  in  Dr.  Wallace's  argument  is  to  estimate 
the  number  of  births  during  the  period  in  question, 
whatever  that  period  may  be,  whether  20  years  or  22 
years.  Dr.  Wallace  assumes  them  to  be  one  thirty- 
second  part  of  the  population  per  annum,  and  the 
estimate  seems  so  far  to  be  a  reasonable  one.  But  if 
he  has  exaggerated  the  population  by  some  40  per  cent, 
(as  he  seems  to  have  done)  clearly  there  must  be  an 
error  of  like  proportion  in  the  total  of  births  arrived  at 
in  this  way.  If  the  total  is  40  per  cent,  wide  of  the 
mark  clearly  one  thirty-second  part  of  that  total  must 
also  be  40  per  cent,  wide  of  the  mark.  And  if  the 
1,200,000  be  wrong  the  600,000  must  be  wrong  also, 
and  the  1,800,000  most  wrong  of  all.  If  I  may  venture 
to  correct  these  errors,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
correction,  the  1,800,000  will  be  found  to  have  shrunk 
to  about  1,200,000.  But  as  I  have  said  already,  even 
after  all  possible  correction  the  "  total  effective  popula- 
"  tion  "  has  not  much  statistical  value  or  significance  ; 
and  its  relation  to  a  minimum  mortality  in  any  par- 
ticular year  is  obscure,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

29.980.  (Mr.Picton)  But  the  objects  of  those  answers 
which  you  are  criticising  was  to  suggest  that  only  a 
certain  portion  of  the  population  could  have  been 
vaccinated  and  that  the  whole  decrease  of  small-pox 
could  not  be  attributed  to  that  want  of  vaccination  ? — 
Tes. 

29.981.  Is  that  very  much  affected  by  your  criticism 
of  the  numbers  ? — This  is  only  the  first  stage  ;  I  am 
coming  to  the  other  steps  of  the  argument  later  on  ;  but 
so  far  as  the  first  stage  is  concerned  I  suggest  to  the 
Commission  that  the  total  effective  population  is  not  a 
useful  calculation  at  all,  and  secondly  that  it  cannot 
have  been  anything  like  the  number  stated. 

29.982.  But  you  are  coming  to  the  other  points  ? — 
Yes.  I  come  next  to  two  further  propositions  equally 
incapable  of  proof.  The  first  is  stated  in  answer  to 
Question  7076  "  In  order  for  that  diminution "  (that 
is  the  alleged  reduction  in  small-pox),  "to  be  due 
"  to  vaccination  it  is  necessary  that  at  that  period 
"  about  three-fourths  of  the  population  should  have 
"  been  vaccinated  "  (that  is  Dr.  Wallace's  statement). 
From  his  later  answers  it  is  evident  that  he  means  here 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  population.  Irrespectively 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  reduction  as  is  here 
assumed  (no  such  reductions  as  three-fourths  as  I  have 
tried  to  show  already)  this  proposition  is  obviously 
unsound,  as  was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Wallace  at  the  time 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  which 
vaccination  had  to  do  in  limiting  the  diffusion  and  death 
toll  of  small-pox  was  confined  to  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  was  susceptible  to  small-pox ;  and  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
For  example,  if,  as  Haygarth  says,  only  7  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Chester  in  1774  had  not  had  small-pox, 
only  7  per  cent,  needed  vaccination.  For  the  purpose 
of  analysis  we  may  divide  the  population  into  four 
groups,  as  follows :  (1)  Those  protected  by  a  previous 
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attack  of  "  natural "  small-pox';  (2)  Those  protected  by 
inoculation ;  (3)  Those  protected  by  vaccination,  and 
(4)  Unprotected  persons,  a  small  proportion  of  whom 
would  perhaps  be  naturally  insusceptible  to  small-pox. 
It  is  Group  4  only,  the  unprotected,  which  has  to  be 
reduced  by  transfer  to  Group  3.  the  vaccinated.  But 
Dr.  Wallace  does  not  stop  to  consider  whether  there 
has  or  has  not  been  a  reduction  in  this  (the  only  signifi- 
cant) part  of  the  population,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  reduction  in  small-pox  mortality.  He  is  looking 
for  evidence  of  vaccination  of  three-quarters  of  the 
whole  population,  and,  of  course,  fails  to  find  it.  At 
that  time,  without  question,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  had  had  small-pox,  and  certainly  stood  in  nc 
need  of  vaccination.  Their  danger  was  already  over. 
I  know  of  no  statistics  which  can  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  proportion 
which  any  one  of  these  four  groups  bore  to  the  total  in 
London  at  the  period  in  question — except,  of  course, 
that  the  numbers  in  Group  3,  the  vaccinated,  must  have 
been  small  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  although 
the  report  of  Pearson's  Vaccination  Institution  states 
that  4,000  were  vaccinated  in  1799.  That  Group  1,  the 
persons  protected  by  previous  attack  of  natural  small- 
pox, must  have  been  very  large  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  is  evident  from  the  heavy  average 
small-pox  mortality  in  the  last  century.  Dr.  Wallace 
insists  strongly  on  the  doubtful  proposition  that  the 
case-mortality  of  natural  small-pox  in  the  last  century 
was  18  percent.  If  he  is  right  in  this,  it  follows  that  for 
every  fatal  case  there  would  be  four  and  a  half  non-fatal 
attacks.  If,  again,  he  is  right  in  his  statement  that 
from  1780  to  1800  the  mean  small-pox  death-rate 
was  2,360  per  million,  the  annual  increment  of  pro- 
tected survivors  must  have  been  at  the  rate  of  10,620 
per  million.  Now  the  birth-rate  (again  I  am  quoting 
from  Dr.  Wallace's  data)  he  says  is  one  thirty-second  of 
the  population,  which  is  equal  to  31  per  thousand ;  and 
hence  irom  his  own  figures  it  appears  that  the  annual 
increment  of  protected  survivors  from  small-pox  must 
have  been  one-third  of  the  birth-rate.  At  a  very 
rough  estimate  Dr.  Wallace's  own  figures  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  Group  1,  protected  by  natural  small- 
pox, constituted  about  one-third  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Other  figures  (I  am  purposely  limiting  myself  to 
Dr.  Wallace's  own  data)  give  similar  results.  Bernouilli, 
at  Question  7057,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  small-pox 
kills  one-thirteenth  or  one-fourteenth  of  each  generation. 
[He  did  not  say  this  with  any  reference  to  London.  The 
Bills  of  Mortality  show  a  considerably  higher  proportior 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.]  Again  ap- 
plying Dr.  Wallace's  thesis,  that  each  fatal  case  im- 
plies that  four  and  a  half  of  the  13  people  who  died 
from  other  causes  must  have  had  small-pox  and 
recovered,  here  again  we  have  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion, four  and  a  half  thirteenths,  protected  from 
small-pox.  Even  in  the  period  1800-30  when  small- 
pox had  declined  so  much  in  mortality,  there  were 
30,000  fatal  cases  recorded  in  London.  If  the  case- 
mortality  were  18  per  cent,  there  must  have  been 
135,000  protected  survivors.  I  believe  the  Commission 
have  already  had  evidence  as  to  the  small  number  of 
persons  who  escaped  small-pox,  tending  to  show  that 
the  proportion  of  protected  persons  was  larger  pro- 
bably than  that  indicated  by  these  data.    Indeed  it 
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ning  of  1775  had  had  small-pox;  he  also  says  that  of  —  

the  Cheshire  militia  "  all  the  regiment  had  been 
"  infected  except  30  out  of  600,  or  1  in  20,"  and  that 
the  proportion  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  Lancashire 
regiment.  Probably  he  has  grouped  together  natural 
and  inoculated  small-pox ;  for  at  another  time  he 
ascertained  that  out  of  486  in  the  Cheshire  militia 
who  had  had  small-pox  "  only  six  had  received  it  by 
"  inoculation."  Page  found  that  of  the  2,515  people 
living  in  Ware  after  the  epidemic  of  1772,  88  per  cent, 
had  had  small-pox,  64  per  cent,  in  former  years,  and 
24  per  cent,  in  1722.  Cribb  states  that  at  Cambridge 
in  1824,  20  per  cent,  had  had  small-pox,  besides  12  ■  7 
inoculated,  and  48' 7  vaccinated.  These  I  put  forward 
as  showing  that  the  inference  from  Dr.  Wallace's  own 
figures,  that  a  third  of  the  population  was  protected, 
was  probably  considerably  short  of  the  mark. 

Group  2  comprises  those  persons  who  were  protected 
by  inoculation.    I  have  no  statistics  to  offer  as  to  their 
number  or  their  ratio  to  the  entire  population ;  but 
inoculation  was   certainly    very  general  in  London 
in  the  last  century,  and  there  must  have  been  a  large 
number  of  inoculated  persons  living  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century.    Gregory  argues  that  inocula- 
tion was  general  in  London  in  1780-1800,  and  hence 
that  small-pox  declined    somewhat.     In   answer  to 
Question  7101  Dr.  Wallace  said  that  it  was  of  common 
occurrence  even  up  to  1840,  when  it  was  competing  with 
vaccination,  although  it  had  began  to  decline  prior  to 
1800.    Dr.  McYail  has  dealt  with  this'point,  but  I  prefer 
to  keep  to  the  statements  which  Dr.  Wallace  himself 
makes.    Even  from  these  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
early  in  the  19th  century  the  combined  totals  of  Groups 
1  and  2,  protected  either  by  natural  or  by  inoculated 
small-pox,  can  have  been  much  less  than  half  the  popu- 
lation. Probably  they  were  more — very  much  more.  If 
a  third  were  protected  by  non- fatal  small-pox,  and  if  a 
quarter  or  even  a  sixth  were  protected  by  inoculation, 
that  makes  half  the  population,  leaving  the  other  half  for 
Group  4,  the  susceptible,  even  if  we  omit  all  reference 
to  Group  3,  the  vaccinated.     Strangely  enough  Dr. 
Wallace  wishes  to  dispose  of  this  remainder  (thereby 
destroying  the  last  basis  for  his  calculation)  at  one  blow, 
by  affirming  in  answer  to  Question  7593  that  half  the 
population  are  naturally  insusceptible  to  small-pox. 
He  gives  no  reason  for  this  extraordinary  statement, 
beyond  an  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  effect.    But,  here  again,  I  wish 
to  take  his  own  statements,  and  to  point  out  that  he  has 
now  disposed  practically  of  the  whole  population  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  in  one  or  other  category  of 
insusceptibility  without  any  assistance  from  vaccina- 
tion at  all,  thus  :  three-sixths  naturally  insusceptible  ; 
two-sixths  protected  by  non-fatal  small-pox ;  one-sixth(f ) 
protected  by  inoculation.    I  do  not  put  forward  any  of 
these  items  as  even  approximately  accurate,  but  they 
are  the  outcome  of  statements  made  by  Dr.  Wallace  in 
the  course  of  his  evidence  to  support  one  or  other 
argument  against  vaccination.    And  their  net  result  is 
to  show  ^hat  small-pox  itself  was  practically  impossible. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.B.A.  Mr.  Benjamin  Arthur  White 

Whitelegge, 

M  D-  29,983.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your 

  comments  on  the  answer  to  Question  7076  ? — I  have  a 

15  Nov.  1893.   few  additional  points  to  mention,  but  if  the  Commission 

 will  allow  me  first,  I  think  it  would  save  time  if  I 

might  complete  what  I  have  to  say  about  that  particular 
part  of  Dr.  Wallace's  argument ;  it  will  not  ■  take  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  and  will  complete  all  I  have  to  say 
on  that  part  of  his  evidence. 

Taking  up  Dr.  Wallace's  argument  again  at  the  point 
at  which  I  left  off,  the  next  step  is  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  vaccination  in  London  during  the  first  20  or 
22  years  of  the  century ;  he  deals  with  it  in  his  answer 
to  Question  7084.  He  arrives  at  a  total  of  400,000 
vaccinations  up  to  1822,  and  they  are  made  up  as 
follows  : — Firstly,  the  work  done  at  the  London  Vaccine 
Institution  between  1803  and  1825,  giving  a  total  of 
65,750  vaccinations.  To  that  he  adds  vaccinations  per- 
formed by  persons  appointed  by  the  above,  the  number 
being  237,120.  That  makes  the  total  up  to  1825  from 
1803,  302,870.  Then  Dr.  Wallace  deducts  the  estimated 
numbers  'between  1822  and  1825,  namely,  43,272 ;  and 
that  leaves  the  total  from  1803  to  1822,  so  far  as  that 
one  institution  is  concerned,  259,600.  The  next  item  is 
the  work  of  the  National  Vaccine  Institution  from  1808 
to  1822.  The  total  of  that  Dr.  Wallace  gives  as  85,000. 
The  third  and  last  item  is  an  estimate  of  the  higher 
classes  vaccinated  privately ;  that  he  gives  as  42,000, 
making  a  total  of  386,000,  which  he  takes  in  round 
numbers  as  equal  to  400,000.  With  regard  to  these 
data.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  .  they  are  very  un- 
certain, and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
evidence  in  existence  really  sufficient  to  guide  us  as  to 
any  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
vaccination  effected  at  this  period.  Such  facts  as  I 
happen  to  have  notes  of  I  will  give  presently,  but  I 
have  no  estimate  of  my  own  to  offer.  Part  of  Dr. 
Wallace's  total  is  based  upon  actual  records,  and,  no 
doubt,  correctly ;  but  a  correct  item  is  no  guarantee 
of  a  correct  total,  and  no  authority  whatever  is  given 
for  some  of  his  estimates.  Thus  the  number  of  private 
vaccinations  seems  to  be  a  pure  guess,  the  item  of 
42,000  bein?  unsupported  by  any  attempt  at  proof. 
For  anything  that  Dr.  Wallace  adduces  to  the  contrary, 
10,000  or  100,000  would  have  been  equally  admissible. 
Then  the  institution  records — the  only  definite  portion 
of  the  evidence — do  not  begin  until  1803  and  1808 
respectively.  Pearson's  Vaccine  Institution  Report 
for  1802  (that  is  before  Dr.  Wallace's  figures  begin), 
states  that  there  had  been  25,000  vaccinations  in  London 
in  1800-2,  and  4,000  in  1799.  If,  therefore,  any  con- 
clusions at  all  are  to  be  drawn  from  such  data  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  so  wide  a  margin  for  error  that  the 
conclusions  can  have  but  little  weight. 

The  use  which  Dr.  Wallace  wishes  to  make  of  this 
estimate  of  vaccination  is  to  show  that  of  his  "total 
"  effective  population"  of  1,800,000  during  the  first 
20  or  22  years  of  the  century  only  400,000  were  vacci- 
nated, leaving  1,400,000  unvaccinated.  From  this  he 
argues  that  as  only  two-ninths  were  vaccinated  vacci- 
nation cannot  have  been  the  cause  of  the  alleged  reduc- 
tion of  75  per  cent,  in  small-pox.  I  may  summarise 
the  objections  made  in  the  course  of  my  evidence  to 
Dr.  Wallace's  thesis  as  follows  : — (1.)  That  the  estimate 
of  small-pox  mortality  about  the  year  1822  is  based 
upon  the  imperfect  records  of  imperfect  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality   (2.)  That  the  75  per  cent,  reduction  (obtained 
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by  comparing  a  mean  of  20  years  with  a  single  year)  is 
fallacious  ;  (3.)  That  the  "  total  effective  population  I 
is  not  1,800,000,  or  anything  like  it ;  nor  has  it,  owing 
to  its  composition,  much  bearing  on  the  question ;  (4.) 
That  the  number  suggested  as  the  total  of  the  vacci- 
nated is  incomplete  and  largely  speculative,  and  worth- 
less for  the  purpose  of  the  comparison ;  and  lastly 
(5.)  That  work  which  vaccination  had  to  do  lay  among 
the  susceptible  only,  and  not  the  whole  population. 
The  available  statistics  of  vaccination  and  small-pox  for 
this  period  are  imperfect,  and  not  really  comparable. 
So  far  as  they  go,  they  are  consistent  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  amount  of  vaccination  was  fully 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  susceptible 
population  large  enough  to  account  for  the  observed 
reduction  in  small-pox  mortality. 

There  I  leave  Dr.  Wallace's  evidence,  but  I  have  one 
or  two  notes  here  bearing  on  the  amount  of  vaccination 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  some  of  which  may 
not  have  been  given  to  the  Commission  already. 

29.984.  {Mr.  Picton.)  That  is  still  a  branch  of  the 
same  subject  ? — Yes,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject. 
My  first  note  is  that  Mr.  Plumbe,  senior  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Metropolitan  Infirmary  for  children,  states  that 
of  all  the  children  admitted  between  October  1820  and 
April  1822,  41  per  cent,  had  been  vaccinated,  and  6  per 
cent,  inoculated.  There  were  8,475  children  in  all,  and 
none  of  them  over  12  years. 

29.985.  {Br.  Collins)  What  is  that  taken  from  ? — A 
book  called  "A  Popular  and  Impartial  Estimate  of  the 
"  present  Value  of  Vaccination,"  published  in  1832, 
pages  13  and  75. 

29.986.  Does  it  refer  to  no  earlier  authority  ? — No,  to 
my  recollection  (it  is  some  months  since  I  have  seen  it) 
it  is  an  expression  of  his  own  experience. 

29.987.  What  are  the  years  with  which  the  return  is 
dealing  ? — Between  1820  and  1822.  I  have  mentioned 
the  report  of  Pearson's  Vaccine  Institution  for  1802, 
which  states  that  from  25,000  to  30,000  vaccinations 
had  taken  place  in  London  in  1800-2,  (that  is  at  page 
111),  and  also  that  in  1799  there  had  been  4,000. 
Willan,  in  his  book  "  On  Vaccination  Inoculation," 
gives  in  Appendix  III.  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
vaccination  in  Lancashire  towns  prior  to  1806.  In 
Liverpool  and  the  vicinity  the  vaccinations  from  1802 
to  1806  were  7,280,  and  practically  all  were  in  children. 
The  births  during  the  same  period  were  13,606 ;  so  that 
if  we  may  assume  all  the  vaccinations  to  refer  to  the 
Liverpool  infants,  nearly  half  were  vaccinated. 

29.988.  Do  you  give  the  authority  for  the  Liverpool 
figures  ? — I  am  quoting  from  Willan's  "  On  Vaccina- 
"  tion  Inoculation,"  in  Appendix  III.  At  Ashton,  Hay- 
dock,  Newton,  Golborne,  and  Lawton,  all  small  Lan- 
cashire towns  or  villages,  he  states  that  three-fourths  of 
all  the  children  were  vaccinated.  I  have  no  exact 
figures.  At  Prescot  the  vaccinations  up  to  1806  were 
3,000  ;  at  Warrington  they  were  6,000 ;  at  Wigan  they 
were  1,600;  at  Preston  they  were  3,000;  and  at  Lan- 
caster they  were  2,000 ;  these  being  in  each  case  the 
figures  up  to  1806.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  figures,  of  course,  if  I  could  give  the  population 
of  the  areas  from  which  these  cases  were  drawn,  but 
the  only  contribution  to  that  that  I  can  offer  is  the 
estimate  of  the  population  of  the  corresponding  dis- 
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tricts  as  given  in  Eickman's  tables,  and  from  that  T 
find  that  the  population  of  Liverpool  at  the  period  in 
question  was  80,000  ;  Warrington,  15,000  ;  Wigan, 
10,989  ;  Preston,  11,887  ;  and  Lancaster,  9,000.  Willan 
also  gives  the  figures  with  regard  to  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensary  in  1801—5  ;  there  were  5,371  vaccinations  np 
to  1805.  At  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Dispensary  there 
were  3,266  vaccinations  up  to  the  same  period.  At  the 
Manchester  Infirmary  and  Dispensary  from  1800  to 
1805  there  were  7,724  vaccinations.  And  lastly,  he 
states  that  at  Carlisle  "  almost  all  the  children  of  the 
"  opulent,  the  greatest  part  of  those  in  the  middling 
"  ranks,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  in  the 
"  inferior  classes,"  were  vaccinated.  In  1807,  in  a 
report  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  it  was  stated 
that  "  some  hundred  thousands  had  been  vaccinated  in 
"  the  British  Isles."  In  Glasgow,  in  1813,  over  15,000 
had  been  vaccinated  publicly  at  Faculty  Hall,  and  per- 
haps twice  or  thrice  as  many  privately  ;  that  is  quoted 
from  Watt.  At  Cambridge,  in  1824,  there  were  8,112 
persons  under  25  years  of  age,  and  of  these  48'7  per  cent, 
were  vaccinated,  12"  7  inoculated,  20'0  had  had  small- 
pox, and  18'0  were  unprotected.  That  is  taken  from 
Cribb  on  "  Small-pox  and  Cow-pox,"  published  in  1825. 
'.  Those  are  all  the  notes  upon  that  point  with  which  I 
have  to  trouble  the  Commission. 

29.989.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Of  course  all  these  vaccinations 
that  you  have  been  quoting  were  effected  voluntarily  ? 
—Yes. 

29.990.  Do  they  make  any  distinction  in  those  figures 
between  successful  and  unsuccessful  vaccinations  ? — 
No,  they  do  not  use  those  expressions. 

29.991.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  think  one 
would  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  they  would  all  be 

|  succesaful  vaccinations  ?  Would  they  call  an  unsuc- 
f  cessful  vaccination  a  vaccination  in  those  times,  do  you 

think  p — I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  they  would  not. 

There  is  no  statement  in  the  authorities  that  I  have 

seen  about  that. 

29.992.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Then  what  is  the  ground  for 
your  confidence  that  these  were  all  successful  vaccina- 
tions ? — Simply  that  a  'vaccination  without  result  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  recorded ;  it  would  be  attempted 
over  again. 

29.993.  Do  those  authorities  state  that  vaccinations 
without  result  were  not  recorded  ? — No  ;  and  for  that 
reason,  (that  the  authorities  made  no  statement  with 
regard  to  it) ;  my  own  opinion  is  that  in  all  probability 
they  were  successful  vaccinations. 

29.994.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  told  us  that  Mr.  Plumbe 
stated  of  all  the  children  admitted  between  October  1820 

|  and  April  1822  to  the  Eoyal  Metropolitan  Infirmary  for 
Children,  41  per  cent,  had  been  vaccinated  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  figure. 

29.995.  Would  you  consider  41  per  cent,  a  satisfac- 
;  tory  rate  of  vaccination  now  in  these  times  ? — No. 

29.996.  If  in  any  town  small-pox  were  to  break  out, 
and  it  was  found  that  only  41  per  cent,  of  the  children 
had  been  vaccinated,  would  not  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  be  put  down  to  the  want  of  vaccination  ? — The 
want  of  vaccination  would  be  regarded  as  a  contributory 
cause  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  certainly — not  as 
the  immediate  and  exciting  cause. 

29.997.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Did  you.  not  also  point  out 
that  a  considerable  number  had  been  inooculated  and 
that  a  considerable  number  had  had  small-pox  ? — Yes, 
at  Cambridge  in  1824,  among  persons  under  25  years 
of  age.  In  Plumbe's  returns,  which  apply  to  children 
only  under  12  years,  the  per-centage  vaccinated  was  41, 
and  the  per-centage  inoculated  was  six. 

29.998.  (Chairman.)  What  per-centage  had  had  small- 
pox ? — That  is  not  given  by  Mr.  Plumbe  with  regard  to 
these  children  in  hospital  in  London  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Cambridge  the  numbers  were  given. 

29.999.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  should  like  to  put  this  point. 
I  did  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 

I  want  of  vaccination  could  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
small-pox;  still,  as  you  say,  it  would  be  a  contributory 
cause  by  defect,  as  it  were,  by  want  of  guarantee 
against  the  disease ;  and  I  still  ask  whether  in  these 
days  41  per  cent,  of  vaccinations  to  births  would  be 
considered  a  fair  guarantee  against  small-pox  ? — No. 

30,000.  Then  are  we  justified  in  tracing  the  diminu- 
tion of  small-pox  to  vaccination  so  limited,  which  you 
admit  would  not  be  satisfactory  now? — Small-pox  at 
that  period  had  not  declined  to  the  extent  it  has  now  ; 
and  the  proportion  needing  vaccination  was  less  than 


under  present  conditions  of  small-pox.    We  are  taking  Mr.  B.  A. 

the  children  attending  one  particular  hospital  as  a  Whitelegge, 

sample,  and  we  find  that  the  amount  of  vaccination  M.JD. 

performed  among  them  amounted  to  41  per  cent,  of   

the  total.  1-5  Nov.  1893. 

30.001.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  do  not  suggest  that  this  41 
per  cent,  in  a  particular  instance  might  be  regarded  as 
a  sample  of  what  was  going  on  all  over  London  ? — Yes, 
it  may  be  so  regarded. 

33.002.  Do  you  so  regard  it  ? — Yes. 

30.003.  You  think  that  41  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
London  were  vaccinated  at  that  time  P — That  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  I  should  say  simply  that  the  parti- 
cular sample  which  we  are  able  to  take  showed  a 
vaccination  per-centage  of  41. 

30.004.  I  particularly  asked  you  whether  in  your 
opinion  the  41  per  cent.,  which  is  a  particular  sample, 
would  in  your  opinion  fairly  represent  the  whole  ?— I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not ;  but  the 
deviation  might  be  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  I 
did  not  think  for  one  moment  of  suggesting  that  as  a 
sample  taken  from  8,000  children  was  a  proof  of  what 
vaccination  was  doing  in  London  as  a  whole.  I  took  it 
as  the  best  sample  that  we  have,  and  fairly  indica- 
tive of  the  condition  of  the  whole  population  in  all 
probability. 

30.005.  (Mr.  Picton.)  At  any  rate  while  tracing  what 
you  believe  to  be  an  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  given  by 
Dr.  Wallace,  you  do  not  suggest  that  vaccination  was 
as  complete  in  those  days  as  we  desire  it  to  be  now  ? — 
Not  for  a  moment. 

30.006.  It  was  very  imperfect  in  fact,  was  it  not  ?— 
Certainly  it  was  less  in  amount. 

30.007.  Just  now  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  small-pox  being  now  so  diminished  is  not  so  viru- 
lent as  it  was  in  those  times  ? — Are  you  referring  to  my 
e^  idence  of  last  week  ? 

30.008.  No,  only  to  what  you  said  just  now,  when  you 
point  out  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  vaccina- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  century  from  what  prevails 
now,  and  you  told  me  that  I  must  remember  that 
small-pox  was  a  very  different  thing  now  from  what  it 
<vas  then  p — The  small-pox  mortality  is  much  lower 
now. 

30.009.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  disease  was  not 
so  dangerous  now — not  so  likely  to  become  epidemic  as 
it  was  then  ? — Yes,  owing,  as  I  should  say,  to  the  pre- 
valence of  vaccination,  having  increased  the  resistance 
to  it.  I  have  no  means  of  gauging  the  virulence  of 
small-pox  qua  small-pox  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury so  as  to  compare  it  with  the  virulence  of  small- 
pox at  the  present  time.  I  have  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mission a  comparison  between  small-pox  in  1871  and 
in  more  recent  years,  but  I  have  not  any  materials  at 
all  to  enable  me  to  say  what  the  virulence  of  small- 
pox was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

30.010.  Then  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  misunderstood 
what  you  said.  I  thought  you  did  draw  a  distinction 
between  small-pox  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and 
the  disease  now  ? — Only  as  to  the  amount  of  it. 

30.011.  (Chairman.)  In  any  estimate  of  the  virulence 
of  small-pox  at  the  begiiming  of  the  century,  would  you 
leave  out  the  number  of  those  protected  by  inoculation, 
or  by  previous  attacks  of  small-pox  ? — The  number 
protected  by  inoculation  or  by  previous  attacks  of 
small-pox  would  necessarily  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  ; 
it  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  consideration. 

30  012.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  at  all  of  the 
proportion  who  were  so  protected  ? — -In  the  early  part 
of  my  evidence  I  tried  to  show  from  Dr.  Wallace's  own 
data  that  not  less  than  half  must  have  been  protected 
by  inoculation  or  by  previous  small-pox.  My  impression 
is  that  that  estimate  is  a  low  one. 

30,013.  If  that  were  so,  if  that  proportion  were  pro- 
tected by  inoculation  or  by  previous  small-pox,  and 
41  per  cent,  were  protected  by  vaccination,  that  makes 
up  a  very  large  proportion  of  protected  persons  ? — It 
does. 

30014.  Do  you  think;  it  would  be  as  much  as  that? 
— It  is  difficult  to  complete  the  comparison,  for  this 
reason,  chat  the  number  protected  by  inoculation  or  by 
previous  smail-pox  would,  of  course,  cover  all  ages,  and 
especially  the  higher  ages;  whereas  this  sample  of 
London  children  which  I  quoted  just  now  from  Mr. 
Plumbe's,  deals  only  with  children  under  the  age  of 
12  years  in  the  year  1822,  and,  of  course,  the  two 
populations  are  scarcely  comparable. 
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30.015.  (Dr.  Collins.)  At  whal,  age  do  yoii  think  that 
that  50  per  cent,  who  owed  their  protection  to  small- 
pox, either  naturally  or  by  inoculation,  had  had  that 
small-pox  ? — At  all  previous  ages — I  cannot  say. 

30.016.  Do  the  figures  of  last  century,  and  the  beginnin  sr 
of  this  century  not  enable  you  to  say  at  what  age  the 
great  amount  of  small-pox  was  ? — Certainly  at  the  earlier 
ages ;  most  of  the  fatal  cases  occurred  at  ages  under 
10  years. 

30.017.  If  we  might  conclude  then  that  50  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  protected  by  small-pox,  and  41 
per  cent,  also  up  to  12  years  protected  by  vaccination, 
at  12  years  of  age  there  would  be  a  protected  population 
of  91  per  cent.  P — No.    I  do  not  think  that  follows. 

30.018.  Would  you  kindly  say  why  it  does  not  follow  ? 
— Taking  the  whole  population,  if  50  per  cent,  were 
protected  by  previous  small-pox,  including  those  at  the 
high  ages  as  well  as  those  at  the  low  ages,  I  should  not 
say  that  that  meant,  by  any  means,  necessarily  that  the 
population  at  ages  below  10  or  12  years  were  protected 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

30.019.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  50  per  cent, 
protected  by  small-pox,  probably  had  their  small-pox  in 
the  earlier  ages,  up  to  10  or  12  years  ? — Yes,  most 
or'  them. 

30.020.  And  that  in  the  case  of  the  vaccinated  you  are 
dealing  with  children  up  to  the  age  of  12  ? — Yes,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Plumbe's  figures. 

30.021.  Might  we  take  it  then  that  in  dealing  with  per- 
sons of  the  age  of  12  and  upwards  91  per  cent,  would  be 
protected  ? — Do  you  mean  after  1 822  ?  Because  the 
contribution  that  I  quote  from  Mr.  Plumbe  merely 
states  that  between  1820  and  1822,  41  per  cent,  of  the 
children,  all  of  them  under  12  years  of  age,  were 
protected  by  vaccination,  or  all  events  had  undergone 
vaccination.  That  gives  us  no  information  as  regards 
persons  over  12  years  in  1820-22. 

30.022.  The  argument  was  your  own ;  I  only  wished 
to  arrive  at  your  view  of  the  protectedness  by  small- 
pox and  vaccination  at  the  period  to  which  you  refer  ? 
— Then  my  answer  must  be  that  the  41  per  cent,  vacci- 
nated does  not  give  me  any  information  as  regards 
ages  over  12  years  at  that  period.  The  estimate  I 
inferred  from  Dr.  Wallace's  data  (and  I  think  myself 
it  is  a  low  estimate)  was  based  upon  the  population 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  has  no  particular  reference  to 
ages  over  12  years  or  under  12  years. 

30.023.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  any  reason  for  think- 
ing that  these  children  were  drawn  from  any  parti- 
cular class  of  the  population  ? — No  ;  it  is  the  children 
admitted  to  the  Boyal  Metropolitan  Infirmary. 

30.024.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  not  Cribb's 
data  give  you  a  pretty  fair  picture  of  the  amount  of 
protection  in  the  year  1823,  unless  there  is  any  reason 
to  think  tbat  there  was  anything  special  in  Cambridge  ? 
— I  know  of  no  reason  to  suppose  so,  and  Cribb's 
figures  give  a  more  complete  basis  for  calculation. 

30.025.  They  leave,  I  think,  an  unprotected  popula- 
tion to  the  extent  of  18  per  cent.  ?— 1 8  per  cent,  un- 
protected, either  by  vaccination,  inoculation,  or  natural 
small-pox  ;  but  the  figures  I  have  taken  out  refer  to 
ages  under  25  years.    I  ought  to  point  out  that. 

30.026.  You  have  not  taken  the  whole  population  ? — 
No. 

30.027.  Cribb,  I  think,  gives  a  census  of  the  whole 
population  ? — I  have  taken  the  ages  under  25.  The 
figures  were  for  the  year  1824,  and  I  thought  it  useful 
to  take  the  ages  under  25  as  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  century. 

30.028.  You  have  no  notion  as  to  what  Cribb's  totai 
was  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  brought  the  work  with  me. 

30.029.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  relatively 
small.  I  think  it  was  less  than  18  per  cent.,  was  it 
not  ? — 18  per  cent,  susceptible  ;  that  is  my  impression, 
but  I  have  not  seen  his  census  for  several  weeks  now, 

30.030.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  that  you 
desire  to  deal  with  P — May  I  go  back  now  and  make  a 
few  comments  on  the  evidenced  gave  last  week  ? 

30.031.  If  you  please.— At  Question  29,923  and 
onwards  Judge  Meadows  White  raised  a  question, 
which  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  wish  to  amplify 
my  answer  to  Question  29,927.  The  point  is  whether 
we  have  direct  evidence  of  different  age-incidence  of 
small-pox,  under  equal  conditions  of  exposure  to  small- 
pox, corresponding  to    the  difference    between  the 


somewhat  more  complete  vaccination  of  1872-80  and 
the  somewhat  less  complete  vaccination  of  1881-90. 
My  answer  is'that  we  have  not ;  or,  at  all  events,  I  have 
not.  The  two  varying  conditions  (viz.,  degree  of  infant 
vaccination  and  degree  of  exposure  to  small-pox)  cannot 
be  separately  estimated  by  any  data  at  my  disposal.  The 
children  whose  vaccination  has  been  neglected  in  recent 
years  have  not  yet  been  exposed  to  small-pox  at  all 
generally,  except  in  certain  towns.  The  conditions 
are  not  yet  equal,  and  so  far  as  direct  experiment  goes, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  fare  when  small- 
pox comes.  But  the  Commission  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  clearing  up  this  point  from  actual  and  recent  expe- 
rience. The  increasing  neglect  of  vaccination,  which 
brings  about  the  observed  small  reduction  in  the  figures 
for  the  whole  country,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  large  reduc- 
tion confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area,  or  rather 
number  of  areas.  Small-pox,  also,  has,  of  recent  years, 
been  confined  to  certain  districts,  and  has  not  been 
epidemic  in  the  country  at  large.  All  that  is  necessary 
(and  it  is  the  only  way  to  decide  the  point)  is  to  obtain 
the  recent  records  of  "towns  in  which,  firstly,  vaccina- 
tion has  been  largely  neglected ;  and,  secondly,  in 
which  smail-pox  has  subsequently  appeared  in  sufficient 
amount  to  test  the  matter.  Leicester  might  serve  as 
an  example.  I  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  recent 
Leicester  figures  may  be,  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
they  do  not  show  a  very  different  age-incidence  of  fatal 
small-pox  from  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
in  recent  years,  as  well  as  the  usual  partiality  of  small- 
pox for  the  unvaccinated  and  the  remotely  vaccinated. 
These  data  are  beyond  my  reach  ;  but  I  trust  that  the 
Commission  will  bear  this  point  in  mind  if  the  recent 
Leicester  statistics  come  before  them.  The  tables 
which  I  have  been  able  to  produce  show  only  changes 
in  small-pox  mortality,  and  the  evidence  which  they 
afford  of  general  parallelism  between  small-pox  mor- 
tality at  early  ages  and  the  quantity  of  vaccination 
effected  at  one  or  other  period  among  the  individuals 
constituting  the  group  to  which  tbat  mortality  belongs, 
has  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  varying 
amount  of  exposure  to  small-pox  at  different  epochs, 
and  that,  I  suggest,  is  not  equal. 

30.032.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  expan- 
sion of  your  answer  p — Yes. 

30.033.  You  have  told  us  that  small- pox  in  its  recent 
attacks  has  been  confined  to  particular  districts  P — 
Yes. 

30.034.  Have  you  observed  whether  those  particular 
districts  are  the  districts  in  which  vaccination  has 
fallen  off? — It  has  attacked  districts  in  which  vaccina- 
tion has  fallen  off,  and  it  has  attacked  districts  in  which 
vaccination  has  not  fallen  off. 

30.035.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  highest 
figures  are  in  regard  to  districts  where  vaccination  has 
fallen  off  p — The  records  of  cases  I  have  not  fully  before 
mo ;  they  are  given  to  some  extent  in  the  weekly 
returns  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

30.036.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  to  believe  that 
small-pox  has  fallen  specially  upon  those  towns  or 
districts  in  which  vaccination  has  recently  been 
neglected;  when  I  say  "recently,"  I  mean  within  the 
last  few  years  P— I  can  mention  one  or  two  towns  in 
which  vaccination  has  been  neglected,  and  in  which 
small-pox  has  appeared.  I  can  also  mention  several  in 
which  vaccination  has  not  been  neglected  (I  mean 
infant  vaccination),  and  equally  small-pox  has  appeared. 

30.037.  Do  you  know  of  any  non-vaccinating  town 
which  has  been  visited  as  severely  as  Walsall,  Brad- 
ford, Sheffield,  or  Warrington.  Take  Warrington,  for 
instance  ;  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  in  Warrington,  and  Warrington  is  a 
well-vaccinated  town.  Are  you  aware  of  any  non- 
vaccinating  town  that  has  been  visited  as  severely  as 
Warrington  by  these  recent  attacks  of  small-pox  P — In 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  I  should  say 
that  those  are  among  the  most  severe  outbreaks  during 
recent  years,  the  recent  years  being  years  of  com- 
paratively low  general  smallpox  incidence.  But  when 
we  come  to  inquire  upon  whom  this  incidence  has  been, 
I  imagine  it  would  come  out  rather  differently. 

30.038.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  now  a  con- 
siderable number  of  centres  in  which  vaccination  is 
very  much  neglected  P — Yes. 

30.039.  I  want  to  know  whether  these  or  any  of  them 
have  been  specially  visited  by  the  recent  attacks  of 
small-pox  P — No,  not  exclusively  ;  and  I  would  say  that 
I  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  they  should  be, 
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because,  as  I  explained  just  now,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  absence  of  vaccination  can  attract  or  create 
small-pox.  The  point  is  whom  does  small-pox  attack 
when  it  comes — the  recently  vaccinated,  the  remotely 
vaccinated,  or  the  unvaccinated. 

30.040.  (Mr.  Bright.)  But  supposing  that  there  have 
been  cases  of  small-pox  both  in  places  where  vaccina- 
tion has  been  neglected  and  where  it  has  not,  and  that 
in  those  places  where  vaccination  has  been  neglected 
small-pox  has  not  spread  any  more  than  in  the  places 
where  it  has  not  bo  neglected,  do  you  not  think  that 
goes  to  shake  the  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  or  in 
the  danger  of  the  neglect  of  vaccination  ? — No,  because 
there  are  so  many  other  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  in  the  first  place,  for  instance,  what  is 
done  with  the  small-pox  when  it  appears  ? 

30.041.  You  mean  as  to  isolation  ? — Yes  ;  then  as  to 
the  degree  with  which  vaccination  is  kept  efficient. 
The  advocates  of  vaccination  do  not  contend  that  vac- 
cination is  a  perfect  protection  against  small-pox 
throughout  life. 

30.042.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Or  sufficient  by  itself  without 
other  means  ? — Not  throughout  life. 

30.043.  I  thought  you  were  asked  just  now  about  the 

:  spread  of  small-pox  in  towns,  and  you  said  in  reply  that 
vaccination  was  not  sufficient ;  and  that  is  what  led  me 
to  ask  you  about  isolation  ? — Quite  so. 

30.044.  I  gather  that  you  do  not  regard  vaccination 
as  sufficient  without  isolation,  as  a  protection  against 
small-pox  throughout  life  ? — I  do  not  regard  infant 
vaccination  as  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  whole 
population,  unless  isolation  is  added.  You  will  find  a 
part  of  my  coming  evidence  deals  with  that  point. 

30.045.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  you  aware 
i  that  we  have  entered  into  special  examination  of  several 
j  of  these  towns  where  vaccination  has  been  neglected  ? 
V  — I  have  heard  so. 

30.046.  "Would  you  put  your  own  opinion  against  any 
result  that  may  be  obtained  by  the  special  investigators 
of  those  towns  P — On  the  contrary,  I  am  looking  for- 

I  ward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  information  that 
I  the  Commission,  I  believe,  will  afford. 

30.047.  You  would  rather  reserve  your  own  opinion 
[I  until  you  are  made  acquainted  with  the  exact  facts  that 
t  may  be  brought  out  in  this  Commission's  report?— 
1  Certainly  ;  and  I  ventured  to  express  the  hope  just  now 

I  that  when  the  Commission  have  those  facts  before  them 

II  they  will  look  at  the  possibility  of  the  altered  age-in- 
11  cideiice  of  fatal  small-pox  in  districts  where  small-pox 
I  has  occurred  after  neglect  of  vaccination. 

30.048.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  antici- 
||  pate  that  in  a  town  in  which  vaccination  has  been 
|| neglected,  such  as  Leicester,  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
I  small-pox  under  10  years  of  age  would  be  a  large  pro- 
|  portion  of  the  whole  of  the  cases? — Yes,  a  larger 
I  proportion  than  has  prevailed  in  recent  years,  and  of 

■  fatal  cases  especially;  not  a  larger  proportion  than 
I  prevailed  in  the  last  century  possibly. 

30.049.  Do  you  mean  that  the  majority  of  cases  would 
I  be  in  children  under  10  years  ?— I  could  not  really 

■  express  an  opinion  upon  that.  All  I  ventured  to  say 
I  was,  that  I  should  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a 
II larger  proportion  of  cases  (and  particularly  of  deaths) 
I  under  five  years  and  under  10  years,  than  has  prevailed 

I  elsewhere  in  towns  where  vaccination  has  been  carried 

II  out. 

30.050.  Can  you  tell  me  what  in  recent  years  has 
Bbeen  the  proportion  of  cases  of  small-pox  under  10 
I  years  in  those  towns  elsewhere? — No;  the  Sheffield 

figures  would  be  available  for  comparison. 

30.051.  Then  if,  as  I  understand  from  the  Secretary, 
I  the  reports  from  Leicester  indicate  the  proportion  of 
I  children  under  10  years  to  the  total  of  small-pox  cases 
I  as  being  something  like  29  per  cent.,  does  that  conform 
■.with  the  view  that  you  are  putting  forward  ? — I  would 
I  ask  to  have  the  Sheffield  figures  before  me  so  as  to  have 
I  a  sort  of  standard.  I  merely  say  that  T  should  expect  a 
I  displacement  of  the  hitherto  observed  proportion  of 
I  deaths  in  recent  years  at  those  ages. 

30.052.  Your  view  is  then  based,  I  understand,  upon 
I  expectation  rather  than  expei  ience  ? — For  the  simple 
I  reason  that  the  Commission  are  probably  in  possession 
I  of  the  facts,  and  I  am  not.  I  have  had  no  experience 
1  personally  of  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  a  town  in 
1  which  vaccination  has  been  previously  neglected,  and 
I  as  to  which  completed  statistics  have  been  published. 
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30.053.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that  Mr.  B.  A. 
you  wish  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — The  same  considera-  Whitelegyc, 
tions  apply  in  some  degree  to  the  comparison  which  MB. 

Dr.  Collins  asked  me  to  make  between  the  mean  small-   

pox  mortality  of  the  16  years  1872-87  and  the  mean  of   15  Nov.  1893, 

the  lengthened  period  1872-91.    1  am  referring  now  to  

Dr.  Collin's  Questions  29,867  onwards,  and  more  parti- 
cularly from  29,897  on  to  29,915.    I  still  fail  to  see 

what  is  to  be  learned  from  a  comparison  of  x+y-\-z  with 
x+y  which  Dr.  Collins  asked  me  to  make. 

30.054.  (Br.  Collins.)  Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  the 
question  in  which  the  mathematical  problem  that  you 
name  is  discussed  P — It  is  at  Question  29,911 .  I  stated 
my  objection  to  that  in  answer  to  Question  29,908, 
where  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  the  comparison 
would  be  very  profitable,  for  the  reason  that  the  domi- 
nant influence  in  those  periods  is  the  one  year  of  great 
epidemic,  1872,  which  is  common  to  both  of  them.  I 
represent  the  calcula'.ion  which  I  made  at  Dr.  Collins's 
request  last  Wednesday  as  being  simply  a  comparison 
of  x-\-y-\-z  with  x-\-y,  and,  as  I  say,  I  still  fail  to  see 
that  any  useful  information  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

30.055.  The  years  1881-90  were  years  in  which  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  vaccination,  were  they  not  ? — Yes,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

30.056.  "Were  they  in  the  table  which  you  read  on 
the  last  occasion  in  connexion  with  Question  29,916, 
the  years  of  lowest  mortality  at  all  ages,  and  also  from 
0  to  1  year,  1  to  5  years,  and  0  to  5  years  ? — Yes. 

30.057.  Does  your  objection  to  the  comparison  which 
you  have  recently  put  into  a  mathematical  thesis  apply 
to  the  comparison  of  that  period  with  the  three  pre- 
ceding decades  ? — No  ;  my  reference  just  now  was  to 
the  comparison  of  the  years  1872-87  inclusive  with  the 
years  1872-91  inclusive,  the  year  1872  is  the  year  of 
great  mortality,  that  is  x;  the  years  between  1873  and 
1887  are  common  to  the  two,  that  makes  y ;  and  the 
odd  period  of  4  years  is  simply  z  ;  and  my  proposition 
now  is  that  no  useful  information  regarding  those 
periods  and  no  useful  comparison  between  them  can  be 
obtained  by  ascertaining  the  numerical  ratio  of  x-\-y-\-z 
to  x+y. 

30.058.  Your  figures,  I  think  you  told  me,  included 
London  ? — Yes. 

30.059.  When  you  speak  of  1872  as  the  predominating 
feature,  are  you  aware  that  in  London  in  1872  the  rate 
per  million  of  small-pox  deaths  was  537,  whereas  in 
1877  it  was  710,  and  in  1881  it  was  619  ?— Yes;  the 
portion  of  the  epidemic  which  occurred  in  London 
in  1872  was  the  smaller  portion,  and  in  England  and 
Wales  it  was  still  a  smaller  portion  ;  but  it  bore  a 
larger  ratio  to  the  1871  figures  in  England  and  Wales 
than  it  did  in  London,  and  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  1872  mortality  alone  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  any  subsequent  epidemic  year.  But  the  1871-72 
epidemic  was  one. 

30.060.  Then  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  notably 
London,  the  year  1872  was  not  the  year  of  the  greatest 
small-pox  mortality  in  the  period  from  1872  to  1887  ? — 
No,  the  year  1872  was  not;  that  is  to  say,  that  as 
regards  London  the  portion  of  1871-72  epidemic  which 
happened  to  fall  in  1872  was  exceeded  by  the  epidemic 
which  occurred  in  1877. 

30.061.  And  in  1881  ?—  Yes,  and  in  1881.  But  since 
it  is  suggested  that  the  added  four  years  1888-91,  (that 
is  z)  are  years  of  lessened  vaccination,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  at  the  same  time  that  the  persons  whose 
vaccination  was  neglected  in  those  years,  have  not  yet 
had  much  chance  of  taking  small-pox,  and  it  is  there- 
fore at  present  premature  to  look  for  confirmation  of 
that  neglect  in  the  published  small-pox  mortality 
returns,  as  exposure  has  not  yet  taken  place.  Then  in 
answer  to  Questions  29,935-6-7,  1  can  only  suppose 
that  Dr.  Collins  and  myself  were  speaking  of  different 
things.  The  table  which  I  read  in  my  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 29,916,  and  my  comments  upon  it,  had  reference, 
as  I  clearly  stated,  to  England  and  Wales.  Dr.  Collins 
in  his  Question  29,935,  seems  to  be  speaking  of  London 
only, 

30.062.  But  you  stated  in  answer  to  Question  29,932, 
that  during  the  last  few  years  when  vaccination  had 
been  declining,  small-pox  had  not  been  epidemic  in  the 
way  that  it  used  to  be,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole  ? 
— Taking  the  country  as  a  whole. 

30.063.  Would  you  give  a  little  more  precision  to 
that.  What  is  it  that  you  mean  there  ? — The  small-pox 
death-rate  for   1881-90,  as  given  by   the  Registrar 
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Mr.  B.  A.      General  for  the  Cduntry  as  a  whole,  was  46  per  million 
W\i<elegge,     per  annum,  and  the  corresponding  rate  for  the  previous 
MM.        period  of  1851-60,  to  which  you  invited  my  attention, 

  was  222 ;  so  that  the  falling  of  as  shown  by  the  com- 

15  Nov  1893.  parison  0f  J851-60  with  1881-90,  is  from  222  to  46.  As 
— —  regards  London,  notwithstanding  the  epidemic  which 
you  mentioned  which  caused  a  death-rate  of  619  per 
million  living  in  London  in  that  year  1881,  and  another 
which  occurred  in  1884-5,  the  death-rate  in  London  from 
small-pox,  which  had  been  280  in  1851-60,  fell  to  123  m 
1881-90.  Therefore  notwithstanding  the  occurrence 
of  epidemics  in  one  part  and  in  another,  I  say  that 
taking  the  country  generally,  and  I  will  even  go 
further  than  that,  and  say,  taking  London  m  particular, 
and  other  towns  in  particular  where  epidemics  had 
occurred,  small- pox  has  not  been  as  destructive  m  the 
last  decennium  as  it  was  in  previous  ones. 

30.064.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  you  consider 
that  London  was  better  vaccinated  in  the  decades  1841- 
50, 1851-60, 1861-70, 1871-80,  or  1881-90  ?— Here,  again, 
I  may  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  summarise  mentally  a 
a  column  of  figures,  especially  when  the  figures  are 
rates.  Looking  to  the  tables  which  appear  m  my 
answers  to  Questions  29,870  and  29,878,  it  would  seem 
that  the  efficiency  of  vaccination  was  very  similar  in 
the  seventies,  as  a  whole,  as  compared  with  the  eighties 
as  a  whole. 

30.065.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  vaccination 
was  not  compulsory  in  London  in  1841-50  ? — Yes. 

30.066.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  it  was  com- 
pulsory and  enforced  in  1871-80  ?— Yes. 

30,C67.  Should  I  be  right  in  saving  that  the  mortality 
from  small-pox  in  London  in  1871-80  was  457  per  mil- 
lion, against  402  in  1841-50  ?— Yes. 

30.068.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  vaccination 
was  more  efficiently  enforced  in  London  in  1871-80 
than  it  was  in  1851-60  ? — Yes. 

30.069.  "Was  the  mortality  from  small-pox  in  London 
in  1851-60,  280  per  million,  against  457  per  million  in 
1871-80  ? — Yes  ;  and  if  you  proceed  to  inquire  what 
ages  contributed  to  that  mortality,  as  shown  in  the 
table  which  I  read  in  my  answer  to  Question  29,916, 
it  will  be  found  that  whereas  there  was  a  definite  and 
distinct  increase  at  certain  age-periods,  that  increase 
was  not  shared  in  the  least  by  the  ages  of  recent  vac- 
cination. 

30.070.  But  I  think  you  told  me  that  in  recent  years 
in  1881-90  vaccination  was  falling  off,  and  the  reduction 
in  small-pox  mortality  was  greatest  at  those  ages,  or  at 
any  rate,  as  great  at  0  to  5  years  as  it  was  at  any  sub- 
sequent period  ?-— Yes,  at  any  subsequent  age-period. 

30.071.  Did  you  not  work  that  out  last  week  ? — That, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  is  the  comparison  to  which  I 
have  just  been  taking  exception.  The  comparison  of 
the  whole  period  1872-87,  with  the  whole  period  1872- 
91,  yielded  some  such  proportion. 

30.072.  Have  you  made  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
parison for  the  age-periods  for  1881-90  against  previous 
decades  ?— Yes,  in  the  tabic  given  in  my  answer  to 
Question  29,916. 

30.073.  Then  should  I  be  right  in  saying  with  regard 
to  that  table  that  while  the  all-age  mortality  shows  a 
reduction  of  from  100  in  1851-60  to  20,  in  1881-90  the 
under-one-year  reduction  is  from  100  to  9  ? — Yes. 

30.074.  And  the  over-five-years'  reduction  is  from 
100  to  41  P— Yes. 

30.075.  Does  that  table  show  that  during  the  last 
decade,  during  which  vaccination  at  any  rate  of  infants, 
has  been  becoming  less,  the  small-pox  mortality,  at 
the  younger  ages  shows  a  greater  reduction,  as  com- 
pared with  the  decade  1851-60  than  the  later-age 
periods  r — Yes ;  the  ages  of  recent  vaccination  have 
lowered  their  small-pox  mortality  more  than  the  ages 
of  less  recent  vaccination. 

30.076.  Even  in  a  period  when  the  vaccination  of 
infants  has  been  becoming  less  P — Quite  so  ;  and  to  that 
I  added  the  further  comment,  that  the  result  of  that 
neglected  vaccination  of  infants  has  not  yet  been  tested 
by  exposure  to  small-pox. 

30.077.  (Mr.  Pictori).  You  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
tested  in  towns  that  are  suffering  from  small-pox  now  P 
— On  the  contrary  I  do ;  but  I  mean,  so  far  as  the 
published  figures  of  the  Registrar-General  are  con- 
cerned. And  I  expressed  the  hope,  and  I  repeat  it 
once  n~ore,  that  the  Commission  will  ascertain  what  the 
results  in  those  towns  have  actually  been. 


30,077a.  [Chairman.)  Will  you  noW  go  to  the  next 
point? — With  further  reference  to  Dr.  Collins'  Question 
29,937,  the  whole  drift  of  this  part  of  my  evidence  had 
been  to  compare  not  only  1851-60  with  1881-90,  but  also 
with  the  two  intervening  decennia,  and  to  show  that 
while  small-pox  had  fluctuated  in  average  mortality  at 
ages  over  five,  there  had  been  steady  and  uninterrupted 
fall  in  mortality  at  ages  of  recent  vaccination,  the  1871- 
72  epidemic  notwithstanding.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear,  because  apparently  my  answer  to  that  question 
does  not  meet  the  point  that  Dr.  Collins  raises,  and  I 
do  not  quite  understand  on  what  ground  it  was  sug- 
gested that  I  regarded  the  particular  comparison  as  not 
convenient  to  be  made.  That  was  the  very  comparison 
that  I  had  been  making,  and  which  I  conceive  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  point. 

-  With  further  reference  to  Question  29,967,  and  Ques- 
tions 29,976-7-8, 1  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  amount 
of  vaccination  before,  during  and  after  the  1871-72 
epidemic.  The  Public  Vaccinators'  returns,  I  find  from 
figures  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  show  a  very  heavy  increase  in  1871  in 
England  and  Wales  generally,  which  was  not  quite  sus- 
tained in  1873.  Mr.  Wheeler's  Diagram  E,  in  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Commission,  alho  shows  the  same  facts  in 
a  broad  way,  although  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
choice  of  a  method  of  stating  those  facts. 

30.078.  Is  that  his  answer  to  Question  20,096  ? — I 
have  not  referred  to  the  evidence,  but  to  Diagram  E  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Commission's  Third  Report,  which 
shows  that  there  was  a  very  sharp  increase  in  vaccina- 
tion about  the  time  of  that  epidemic,  about  the  years 
1871-72. 

30.079.  (Dr.  Collins)  Do  those  figures  include  vacci- 
nation under  one  year  and  over  one  year  ? — Yes,  they 
are  stated  separately  in  the  Local  Government  Board 
Returns. 

30.080.  Is  the  increase  which  you  speak  of  applicable 
to  both?— Yes.  In  1869,  the  vaccinations  by  Public 
Vaccinators  at  ages  under  one  year,  were  406,246 ;  in 
1870,  they  fell  to  392,869;  in  1871,  the  epidemic  year, 
they  rose  to  445,416  ;  in  1872,  there  were  462,321  ;  then 
the  increase  continues  for  some  few  years  after  that. 
Then  at  ages  over  one  year,  in  1869,  there  were  117,897; 
in  1870,  80,012;  in  1871,  237,688;  and  in  1872,  there 
was  a  falling  off,  over  one  year,  to  206,999. 

30,081;  Did  the  237,000,  over  one  year,  in  1871 
include  re-vaccinations  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively.  I 
will  ascertain  that.* 

30.082.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  which  you 
wish  to  deal  with  ? — 1  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  a 
line  of  argument  which  I  regard  as  fallacious,  which  Dr. 
Wallace  has  followed ;  I  wish  now  to  refer  by  way  of  a 
brief  digression,  to  a  similarly  fallacious  line  of  argu- 
ment, followed  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  evidence 
beginning  at  Question  20,133,  and  onwards.  The  point 
at  issue  is  this: — At  page  xx  of  the  introduction  to 
the  Sheffield  Report,  Sir  George  Buchanan,  discussing 
the  population  enumerated  at  Dr.  Barry's  vaccination 
census  of  Sheffield,  states  that  if  the  vaccinated  children 
in  Sheffield  in  1887-8  had  been  attacked  at  the  same 
rate,  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  unvaccinated,  there 
would  have  occurred  among  them  4,400  small-pox 
deaths,  instead  of  nine  ;  and  that  as  regards  ages  over 
10  years,  there  would  have  been  10,000  deaths  in  place 
of  368,  if  the  incidence  upon  the  vaccinated  majority 
had  been  the  same  as  that  observed  among  the  unvacci- 
.nated  minority.  Mr.  Wheeler  undertakes  to  prove,  by 
way  of  refutation:  (1)  that  no  such  small-pox  mortality 
occurred  in  certain  town  populations  in  the  last  century, 
before  the  introduction  of  vaccination ;  and  (2)  that 
such  a  small-pox  mortality  would  imply  an  enormous 
general  death  rate,  amounting  in  fact  to  the  deaths  of 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Sheffield. 

30.083.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  criticising  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Wheeler  has  given  this  year  ? — No,  it  is  the 
evidence  he  gave  last  year. 

30.084.  At  what  date  p— February  1892. 

30.085.  This  is  evidence  that  will  be  contained  in  the 
Sixth  Report  of  the  Commission  p — Yes.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  in 
answer  to  Question  20,139  and  onwards,  that  the 
Northampton  death-rate  in  1740-80  was  34  per  1,000  ; 
and  that  if  during  the  same  period  small-pox  contri- 
buted the  same  proportion  of  Northampton  deaths  as  of 
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London  deaths,  the  small-pox  deaths  in  Northampton 
magnified  to  the  size  of  Sheffield  in  1887,  would  have 
been  962  only,  not  14,400  as  suggested  by  Sir  George 
Buchanan.  We  are  asked  to  accept  this  London 
proportion — a  mean  proportion  of  40  years  including 
many  epidemic  and  many  non-epidemic  years — as  a 
sort  of  maximum  proportion.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  at 
Question  20,147,  "  a  huge  assumption  favourable  to  the 
"  other  side."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  "the 
"  utmost  which  could  have  occurred  in  the  town  of 
"  Sheffield,  had  it  been  without  the  vaccination  of  this 
"  century,  and  also  without  the  sanitary  difference 
"  that  also  exists."  Now  a  mean  of  a  fluctuating 
record  can  never  be  a  maximum,  and  the  slightest 
inspection  of  the  very  London  records  from  which  Mr. 
Wheeler  quotes  would  have  shown  that  in  certain  years 
the  proportion  was  much  higher.  In  1752  it  was  1  in 
6.  Having  obtained  this  40  year  mean,  he  applies  it 
not  to  a  term  of  years,  but  simply  to  the  brief  epidemic 
period  of  1887-8,  so  far  as  Sheffield  is  concerned. 
Elsewhere  (at  Question  20,139)  he  has  already  protested 
against  these  London  figures,  which  he  now  brings 
forward,  being  accepted,  "as  a  representative  for  the 
"  country  at  large."  The  only  Northampton  Bill  of 
Mortality  which  he  is  able  to  produce  (20,139-40  and 
20,148)  itself  shows  a  considerably  higher  proportion, 
12  in  93,  or  1  in  7f ;  and  this  was  recorded  at  the  time 
as  a  proof  that  small-pox  had  not  been  raging  with  any 
unusual  virulence  in  the  town.  It  was  evidently  not 
considered  a  high  proportion  then.  Mr.  Wheeler  offers 
no  shadow  of  proof  that  the  London  maximum,  and  still 
less  that  the  mean,  may  not  have  been  exceeded  in 
other  towns.  There  are  no  means  of  fixing  any  maxi- 
mum ratio  of  small-pox  deaths  to  total  deaths  in  a  given 
year  or  a  given  epidemic.  Mr.  Wheeler  picks  one  at 
random,  and  treats  it  as  a  maximum  ;  but  that  is  a  very 
different  matter.  I  have  here  in  tabular  form  a  num- 
ber of  examples  taken  from  different  sources  in  which 
the  proportion  of  small-pox  deaths  to  total  deaths 
was  very  materially  in  excess  of  the  proportion  which 
Mr.  Wheeler  puts  forward  as  a  maximum.  His  own 
example  heads  the  list ;  the  1  in  lOf  corresponds  to  the 
per-centage  of  9.  Then  lower  down  I  quote  him  again 
as  regards  Northampton.  The  table  shows  that  the 
small-pox  deaths  were  13  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Other 
examples  are  given,  some  from  Lettsom  with  regard  to 
London,  others  from  Dr.  McVail  with  regard  to  Kil- 
marnock ;  and  the  points  to  be  noted  are  that  all  of 
these  are  in  excess  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  maximum,  and  in 
some  cases  very  much  in  excess  ;  and  further,  that 
when  we  take  epidemic  years  the  excess  is  more  marked 
than  ever,  and  it  is  to  an  epidemic  year  in  Sheffield 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  wishes  to  apply  his  test.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : — 


Proportion  of  Small-pox  Deaths  to  Total  Deaths. 


Place. 


Deaths. 

Per- 

Place. 

Years. 

Ages. 

All 

Causes. 

Small- 
pox. 

cent- 
age. 

Authority. 

London  - 

1740-80 

All 

937,942 

87,032 

9 

Mr.Wheeler.  (a) 

1760-6!) 

2,31,803 

21,436 

10 

Dr.  Lettsom.  (4) 

1752 

20,*85 

3,538 

17 

1796 

19,288 

3,548 

18 

Northampton  - 

? 

0-10 

93 
42 

12 
11 

13 
26 

Mr.Wheeler.  (c) 

Kilmarnock  - 

1728-64 

All 

3,860 

622 

16 

Dr.  McVail.  (d) 

1723-29 

162 

66 

41 

1736-37 

147 

66 

45 

1740-41 

104 

65 

40 

1749-50 

149 

79 

53 

1754-55 

203 

95 

47 

1757-58 

132 

37 

28 

1762-63 

163 

66 

38 

Tot 
de 

al  of  seve 
mics  as  a 

i  epi- 
)Ove. 

1,130 

470 

42 

(a.)  Evidence,  February  24th,  1892.— (Q.  20,139.) 

(b.)  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  1884,  p.  3i-2. 

(c)  Evidence,  February  24th,  1892.— (Q.  20,148). 

W.)  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1884,  p.  40-43. 


Years. 
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Deaths. 


All 
Classes. 


Small 
pox. 


Per- 
cent- 


Authority. 


Liverpool 
Manchester 
Chester  - 


Pudsey 


1772-74 
1769-74 
1774 

1772-77 
1777-1813 


All 


All 


Eight  Epidemic  Years, 
1777,  1781,  1787,  1791, 
1792,  1796,  1801,  1810, 


Warrington 
Edinburgh 
Moravia,  - 
Silesia 


1773 
1790 

1806 


All 


3,634 
4,396 
546 
294 
1,105 
1,743 
515 

47S 
1,897 
99,357 
22,888 


662 
589 
202 
202 
369 
239 
193 

211 

240 
16,697 
4,138 


I 

"I 

18j 


Dr.  Haygarth. 

M 

(/) 
(0) 
(a) 

W 

Dr.  Hunter,  (i) 


Dr.  Gornall's 
Report,  p.  11. 

Epidemiological 
Society,  1851. 


(e.)  "  A  Sketch  of  a  Plan  to  Exterminate  the  Casual  Small-pox,"  &c, 
1798.— Vol.  I.,  p.  139, 140. 
(/.)  Ditto,  Vcl.  I.,  p.  133. 

(<7.)  "  Observations  on  the  Population  and  Diseases  of  Chester  in  tho 
Year  1874."— Phil.  Trans.  1778. 
(k.)  "Sketch,"  &c— Vol.  L,  p.  141. 

(;'.)  "  Small-pox  Mortality  in  Pudsey  a  Century  ago,"  1892,  p.  6-7. 


30.086.  Are  those  last  stated  quoted  from  Sir  John 
Simon's  paper? — I  obtained  them  from  a  report  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  a  letter  by  Dr.  Seaton ;  they  were 
reproduced  in  Sir  John  Simon's  paper. 

30.087.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  getting 
at  the  originals  of  those  ? — No.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  or  to  state  any  maximum  ratio  which 
small-pox  deaths  may  bear  to  total  deaths.  But 
this  London  -  Northampton  -  Sheffield  calculation  has 
another  fatal  weakness ;  it  is  not  in  any  way  com- 
parable with  Sir  George  Buchanan's  hypothetical 
unvaccinated  Sheffield  of  1887.  The  people  of  North- 
ampton and  London  in  1740-80  were  certainly  unpro- 
tected by  vaccination  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  protected  by  previous  small-pox,  so  that  the 
incidence  of  small-pox  upon  the  unprotected  population 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  calculated  upon  the  total 
population.  This  point  I  have  already  dealt  with  in 
commenting  on  Dr.  Wallace's  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  his  contention,  Mr. 
Wheeler  drops  the  1  to  10?  proportion,  and  quotes 
Jurin  as  his  authority  for  the  assumption  that  small- 
pox deaths  are  to  total  deaths  as  1  to  14 ;  that  is  in 
answer  to  Question  20,147.  This  ratio  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  still  lower  than  the  other  ;  but  we  are  not 
told  what  other  considerations  guided  Mr.  Wheeler  in  his 
choice.  He  proceeds  to  assume  that  this  ratio,  1  to  14, 
is  constant ;  constant  for  all  localities  ;  constant  from 
Jurin's  time  (1724)  to  1887,  and  constant  also  year  by 
year  as  well  as  for  terms  of  years  ;  for  he  applies  it  to  the 
Sheffield  epidemic  period  of  1887-8  ;  and  says  that  Sir 
George  Buchanan's  14,400  small-pox  deaths  imply  14 
times  14,400  or  201,600  deaths  from  all  causes.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  that  such  constancy  is 
not  only  impossible  in  itself,  but  in  flat  contradiction  to 
the  authorities  whom  he  has  quoted,  and  to  the  Diagram 
E  which  he  himself  has  constructed,  and  to  the' universal 
experience  of  every  community  in  which  yearly  records 
of  small-pox  mortality  have  been  kept.  For  example, 
according  to  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  all  London,  the 
small-pox  deaths  fluctuate  violently  year  by  year,  while 
the  all-causes  deaths  have  but  a  small  range  of  vari- 
ation. The  small-pox  variations  in  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  have  no  constant  relation  whatever 
to  the  death-rate  from  all  causes ;  there  is  no  such 
constancy  of  relation  as  he  assumes.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the 
absurd  conclusions  to  which  his  proposition  would  at 
once  lead.  If  the  all-causes  deaths  are  always  14  times 
the  small-pox  deaths,  then  (1)  When  small-pox  is  absent 
from  a  town  the  general  death-rate  must  be  14  times  0, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  general  death-rate  ;  (2)  If 
there  be  any  death-rate  at  all,  there  must  be  some 
small-pox  deaths,  whether  small-pox  occurs  or  not ;  (3) 
The  small-pox  death-rate  in  London,  for  instance,  rose 
from  less  than  01  per  1,000  in  1869  to  more  than  2 "4  in 
1871.  Hence,  if  the  total  death-rate  is  always  14  times 
the  small-pox  rate,  it  must  have  been  24  times  as  areat 
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Mr.  B.  A.     in  1871  as  in  1869,  in  which  case  half  the  population 
Whitelegge,     would  have  perished;  (4)  A  similar  constancy  of  ratio 
M.B.         must  be  assumed  for  other  zymotic  diseases  as  well  as 

"   for   small-pox,    and    these    differ  greatly    in  their 

15  Nov.  1893.  periodicity,  some  rising  while  others  are  falling.  The 
" —  total  death-rate  cannot  keep  parallel  with  all,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  maintain  its 
parallelism  with  small-pox  rather  than  with  any  other 
given  zymotic  disease.  According  to  Mr.  Wheeler's 
theory  it  would  have  to  rise  and  fall  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

30.088.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  any  authoritative 
population  for  London  in  the  last  century  ? — No. 

30.089.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  any  approximate 
population  ;  it  is  frequently  under  dispute  ? — I  have 
not  paid  special  attention  to  the  point. 

30.090.  Are  you  able  to  say  at  all  whether  it  is  accu- 
rate when  Dr.  Seaton  says  on  page  251  of  his  handbook, 
speaking  of  London  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality be- 
tween the  years  1790  and  1800,  "  A  population  a  little 
"  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  ? — Speaking  off- 
hand I  am  surprised  to  hear  it  is  so  small. 

30.091.  Even  the  figure  which  you  have  given  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  this  table  as  937,942  in  the  40 
years,  1740-80,  would  almost  suggest  of  itself  that  that 
population  was  apocryphal,  would  it  not  ? — Tes  ;  there 
may  be  some  explanation  that  does  not  occur  to  me. 

30.092.  If  it  does  occur  to  you  will  you  put  it  into 
your  evidence  ? — Certainly. 

30.093.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  further  point  which 
you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission? — The  last 
point  upon  which  I  desire  to  tender  evidence  to  the 
Commission  has  reference  to  the  suggestion  made  by  a 
section  of  the  opponents  of  vaccination,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  small-pox  under  control  by  other  means 
than  vaccination,  notably  by  sanitary  efficiency,  (in  the 
sense  of  drainage,  scavenging,  cleanliness  of  premises, 
and  pure  water-supply,}  coupled  with  administrative 
measures,  such  as  notification,  isolation,  and  quarantine. 
I  would  ask  the  Commission  to  regard  what  I  have  to 
say  on  this  head  as  supplementary  though  negative 
answers  to  Questions  29,790  and  29,810.  '  On  both  occa- 
sions I  was  asked,  what  are  the  considerations  besides 
age  and  sex  which  I  would  regard  as  qualifying  small- 
pox, and  as  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  sanitary 
conditions  qualify  small-pox  in  an  eminent  degree,  I 
would  ask  the  Commission  to  regard  what  I  have  to 
say  now  as  a  supplementary  answer  to  those  questions. 

30.094.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  that  there  are 
other  considerations  which  in  your  opinion  should  be 
be  taken  into  account  ? — No ;  I  mean  that  other  con- 
siderations have  been  suggested  which  in  my  opinion 
need  not  be  taken  into  account. 

30.095.  Then  your  former  answers  stand  ? — Certainly; 
but  as  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  sanitary  con- 
ditions eminently  affect  the  conditions  of  small-pox,  I 
am  now  about  to  tender  my  opinion  that  they  do  not 
in  any  material  degree.  I  ask  the  Commission  to  re- 
member that  I  had  this  in  mind  in  giving  the  answers. 

30.096.  I  do  not  see  anything  '  about  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  questions  to  which  you  refer  ? — No. 
Small-pox  shows  little  if  any  affinity  with  the  group  of 
filth-diseases.  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
has  any  relation  with  bad  drainage,  nuisances,  impure 
water-supply,  contaminated  milk,  or  the  like.  1  For  cer- 
tain zymotic  diseases  such  a  relation  has  been  made  Out, 
but  small-pox  is  not  one  of  them.  If  it  were  so,  we  are 
very  far  indeed  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  in 
the  country  districts,  from  assured  safety  in  these 
respects;  and  it  seems  likely  to  be  many  years  before 
anything  like  general  efficiency  will  be  attained.  As 
far  as  I  can  learn  the  allegation  that  sanitary  progress 
(in  the  limited  sense  of  the  removal  of  filth  conditions) 
has  lessened  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  rests  simply  on 
the  crude  generalisation  that  what  is  true  of  one 
zymotic  disease  ought  to  be  true  of  another.  At  the 
present  day  such  an  assumption  is  absurd.  Zymotic 
diseases  are  no  more  necessarily  alike  inthoir  epidemio- 
logical characters  and  causation,  than  they  ai'ein  their 
symptoms.  So  far  as  filth-conditions  may  be  held  to 
imply  overcrowding,  imperfect  isolation,  and  bad  venti- 
lation, it  may  be  supposed  that  the  inmates  of  an  in- 
fected house  of  this  kind  will  run  greater  risk  of  catch- 
ing small-pox  from  the  first  case  in  the  house,  or  indeed, 
in  other  houses  of  the  same  class.  And  so  far  as  filth 
conditions  may  be  held  to  imply  lowered  vitality  it  may 
be  inferred  that  in  the  event  of  attack  the  chance  of 
recovery  may  be  lessened.    But  from  my  own  ex- 


perience as  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  from  what 
I  know  of  the  experience  of  others,  I  am  not  aware 
that  either  the  incidence  of  attack,  or  the  case- 
mortality  has  been  found,  apart  from  vaccination, 
to  vary  with  sanitary  conditions  to  the  degree  which 
has  been  so  persistently  assumed  by  some  persons  as 
a  matter  of  a  priori  certainty.  If  there  is  satis- 
factory evidence  to  that  effect  I  at  least  have 
not  met  with  it.  In  this  connexion  I  wish  to 
point  out  further  the  enormous  discrepancy  between 
the  alleged  cause  and  the  observed  effect  attributed  to 
it.  _  The  saving  of  live  (especially  at  early  ages)  due  to 
sanitary  advances  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  is  very 
great ;  but  if  it  were  10  times  as  great  as  it  is,  it  would  not 
suffice  to  account  for  the  different  incidence  of  fatal  small- 
pox upon  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  children  respec- 
tively. Take,  for  example,  the  incidence  of  fatal  small- 
pox upon  Sheffield  children  living  in  invaded  houses  in 
the  epidemic  of  1887-8.  I  am  quoting  of  course  from  the 
figures  given  in  the  Sheffield  report.  The  unvaccinated 
children  succumbed  in  a  proportion  480  times  as  great  as 
the  vaccinated.  Now  a  480-fold  mortality  among  the 
unvaccinated  could  not  be  explained  by  conditions  of 
class  or  sanitation,  even  if  all  the  vaccinated  lived  in 
luxury  and  all  the  unvaccinated  in  squalor.  Moreover, 
it  remains  to  be  shown  that  any  such  class  distinction 
exists  at  all :  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  is  that  the 
group  of  children  who  suffer  high  small-pox  mortality 
are  unvaccinated,  and  those  who  escape  in  such  large 
proportion  are  not.  And,  lastly,  small-pox  is  one  of 
the  diseases  cf  which  epidemiologists  are  least  able  to 
affirm  that  it  is  affected  at  all  by  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  kind  implied.  But  perhaps  I  can  make  the  dis- 
crepancy more  obvious  by  takmg  an  extreme  case.  Let 
us  suppose  that  owing  to  conditions  of  excessive  filth 
and  neglect  among  the  children  who  belong  to  the  non- 
vaccinated  class  the  general  mortality  among  them 
is  brought  to  such  a  pitch  that  every  child  dies 
before  reaching  the  age  of  10  years.  This  is  of 
course  an  impossible  figure,  and  I  put  it  as 
such.  Then  let  us  take  one  480th  part  of  this 
mortality  and  apply  it  to  the  vaccinated  class.  It  would 
mean  that  only  two  out  of  each  thousand  born  die  at 
ages  under  1 0  years.  So  that  although  we  have  made 
the  one  impossibly  large,  the  proportion  brings  out  an 
impossibly  small  figure  on  the  other  side.  Evidently 
then  the  disproportion  in  the  case  of  small-pox  is 
enormously  greater  than  is  either  conceivable  or 
possible  in  the  case  of  all  diseases  taken  together.  And 
if  we  are  going  to  account  for  the  observed  dispropor- 
tion by  alleging  profound  disparity  in  sanitary  con- 
ditions, or  even  health  conditions,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  prove,  (1)  that  some  such  disparity  actually  exists  ; 
and  (2)  that  small-pox  is  not  only  governed  in  some 
degree  as  to  incidence  and  fatality  by  such  conditions, 
but  is  influenced  to  an  extent  far  in  excess  of  other 
diseases  taken  together.  Both  proofs,  I  submit,  are 
wanting. 

30.097.  Are  your  figures  for  Sheffield  based  upon  Dr. 
Barry's  census  returns  P — Entirely  upon  Dr.  Barry's 
census  returns  as  interpreted  by  Sir  George  Buchanan 
in  his  introduction.  I  take  Sheffield  as  a  convenient 
example ;  but  the  figures  would  bear  halving  or  quarter- 
ing, or  dividing  by  ten,  and  the  lesson,  I  submit  is  the 
same. 

30.098.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  facts  bearing  upon 
the  view  that  some  have  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
unvaccinated  children  are  in  themselves  unhealthy,  and 
are  therefore  excused  from  vaccination  P — I  have  no 
figures  bearing  upon  that. 

30.099.  Nor  any  knowledge  ? — I  have  not  the  in- 
formation in  any  definite  statistical  form.  My  experience 
with  regard  to  the  investigation  of  households  in  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  that  point,  is,  that 
it  is  not  the  children  being  weakly  or  the  reverse  that 
determines  the  absence  of  vaccination,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  parent  with  regard  to  it.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  preponderance  sufficient  to  attract  my  attention  of 
unhealthy  children  among  the  unvaccinated  as  opposed 
to  the  vaccinated. 

30.100.  (Mr.  Picton).  From  what  you  have,  said  to  us 
just  now  I  understand  that  in  your  opinion  .it  makes  no 
difference  whatever  to  the  spread  of  small-pox,  or  to 
the  incidence  of  small-pox,  whether  it  be  a  good  healthy 
well-drained  neighbourhood,  or  whether  it  be ■  a  low 
poverty-stricken  ill-drained  neighbourhood,  the  two  are 
precisely  on  a  par  as  regards  liability  to  small-pox.  Is 
that  your  view  ? — Assuming  all  other  conditions  to  be> 
the  same.  T  know  of  no  material  difference. 
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30.101.  Then  you  have  .spoken  of  Sheffield,  and  no 
doubt  you  have  followed  the  maps  which  are  inserted 
in  the  report  showing  the  spread  of  small-pox  from 
month  to  month  ? — Yes. 

30.102.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  districts  where  small- 
pox 'was  thickest,  shown  by  the  red  dots  there,  are 
precisely  what  we  should  call  socially  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  town,  as  North  Sheffield,  West  Sheffield,  South 
Sheffield,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  river  towards 
Attercliffe,  but  not  including  the  upper  region  of 
Darnall? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Sheffield  in  detail  to  speak  positively  upon  that  point. 

30.103.  Do  you  know  that  Ecclesall  is  what  you  might 
call  a  place  of  villa  residences  ?— Yes,  a  great  part  of 
it. 

30.104.  Did  you  observe  that  there  was  very  little 
small-pox  there  at  all ;  there  were  just  a  few  cases, 
but  they  did  not  spread? — Yes,  I  remember  that  was 
the  case. 

30.105.  And  similarly  with  Upper  Hallam?— The 
population  of  Upper  Hallam,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is 
extremely  small. 

30.106.  At  any  rate  they  have  plenty  of  fresh  air 
there.  Is  not  that  somewhat  inconsistent,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  with  the  idea  that  it  makes  no  difference  what 
kind  of  neighbourhood  people  live  in  ? — I  said  that  so 
far  as  insanitary  conditions  might  be  held  to  imply 
overcrowding  and  greater  proximity  one  to  another,  the 
facilities  for  transmission  of  infection  would  increase. 
In  a  crowded  neighbourhood  the  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  infection  would  increase  undoubtedly. 

30.107.  Have  you  observed  many  or  several  cases  of 
epidemic  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

30.108.  Do  you  find  that  in  neighbourhoods  where 
house  rental  would  be  from  601.  to  100L  or  150Z.  a  year 
the  disease  is  as  frequent  as  in  neighbourhoods  where 
house  rental  is  from  5Z.  to  10Z.  a  year  ?— I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  less  incidence  in  that  sense,  which 
I  should  account  for  by  the  greater  degree  of  isolation 
and  perhapb  more  vaccination  or  re-vaccination. 

30.109.  That  is  all,  you  think  ?— That  is  all,  I  should 
say ;  and  my  proposition  would  rather  be  that  if  you  could 
get  the  same  degree  of  crowding  with  different  degrees 
of  insanitation  in  other  respects,  you  would  not  find 
any  particular  difference  in  the  incidence  of  small-pox. 

..30,110.  Do  you  find  that  in  crowded  hotels  in  a  good 
part  of  a  large  town  people  are  often  attacked  by  small- 
pox ? — I  have  not  met  with  many  cases  of  small-pox  in 
hotels. 

30.111.  Have  you  known  it  spread  rapidly  there  P— 
No,  or.  the  contrary;  in  hotels  I  think  we  get  early 
information  with  regard  to  these  cases,  and  can  take 
efficient  action, 

30.112.  But  the  people  are  living  in  close  proximity  ? 
—  The  danger  is  removed  at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 

30.113.  By  removing  the  people  ? — By  removing  the 
patients. 

30.114.  Are  the  servants  removed  also  ? — They  are 
vaccinated.  . 

30.115.  Then  vaccination  should  be  sufficient  in  the 
lower  part  of  a  town  however  crowded  ? — Qua  small- 
pox, recent  vaccination  would  certainly  be  sufficient  in 
my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  applied  early  enough  and  in 
every  case. 

30.116.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  the  crowding  in  a 
hotel  never  approaches  what  ypu  mean  by  the  crowding 
in  a  poor  cottage,  of  course  ? — No. 

30.117.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  crowd- 
ing in  a  poor  cottage  of  poor  persons,  living  in  close 
contact,  many  perhaps  sleeping  in  one  room  ? — No. 

30.118.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Is  not  your  posi- 
tion this,  that  a-  priori  you  would  suppose  that  the 
crowding  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  inci- 
dence of  the  disease,  and  that  lowered  vitality  in 
unsound  conditions  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
case  mortality,  but  that  when  you  come  to  investigate 
the  results  you  find  that  both  these  things  disappear 
under  some  other  factor  ? — Quite  so. 

30.119.  And  that  other  factor  you  believe  to  be  vacci- 
nation ? — Exactly. 

30.120.  (Dr.  Collins.)  On  that  point  have  you  hap- 
pened to  sec  a  report  just  issued  and  sent  to  the 'Com- 
mission by  Dr.  Dalton  upon  a  thousand  recent  cases' of 
small-pox  in  London  ? — No. 


30.121.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  what      jj^,.  g 

he  says,  because  it  apparently  puts  a  different  view  Whiteleggc, 
before  the  Commission.    He  says,  "  We  may  now  briefly  M.D. 

"  consider  the  other  preventives  of  small-pox,  isolation   

"  and  the  various  factors  that  may  be  summed  up  in    15  Nov.  1893. 

"  the  term  healthy  environment.    The  latter  may  be  

"  dealt  with  very  briefly  indeed.  There  is  no  doubt 
"  that  the  poor  of  our  cities  are  most  prone  to  catch 
"  the  disease,  and  also  those  who  are  sickly  or  delicate. 
"  Any  improvement  in  this  respect  will  cause  a  dimi- 
"  nution  of  small-pox  as  well  as  of  most  other  diseases. 
"  Sanitation  per  se  seems  to  have  little  effect,  but  in - 
"  sanitary  conditions  of  life,  with  their  accompanying 
"  filth  and  neglect  of  the  rules  of  health  are  undoubtedly 
"  an  important  cause.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  small- 
"  pox  is  its  local  infectiveness.  Contact  with  bedding 
"  or  other  materials  will  at  once  produce  it,  and  if  the 
"  air  is  loaded  with  germs,  infection  is  easily  imparted. 
"  Close  rooms,  therefore,  and  a  want  of  ventilation  are 
"  very  favourable  to  its  spread,  and  this  very  probably 
"  accounts  for  the  disease  in  tins  being  at  a  minimum 
"  during  the  hot  months,  when  the  doors  and  windows 
"  of  houses  are  freely  opened"  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
a  great  part  of  the  quotation  which  you  have  just  read 
is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  I  have  just  expressed. 

30.122.  Were  you  limiting  your  comments  on  the 
influence  of  sanitation  to  drainage  and  things  of  that 
sort  ? — I  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  so  far  as 
I  know  the  drainage  and  w*ater  supply  is  not  concerned 
with  the  spread  of  small-pox. 

30.123.  Is  there  not  sanitation  of  the  air  as  well  as  of 
the  drains  ? — Yes. 

30.124.  Ts  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Yorkshire,  special 
investigation  was  made  by  Dr.  Barry  with  regard  to 
back-to-back  houses,  in  which  he  showed  that  various 
diseases,  including  small-pox,  rose  and  fell  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  back-to-back  houses  ? — I  dare- 
say. 

30.125.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  yourself  ?  —Yes. 

30.126.  May  I  take  it  that  there  are  sanitary  in- 
fluences, although  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  drainage 
which  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  spread 
and  propagation  of  small-pox  ? — I  have  explained  the 
conditions  under  which  I  should  regard  them  as 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  spread  of  small-pox  from 
one  person  to  another ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
insanitary  conditions  of  back-to-back  houses,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  there  are  no  results  to  be. obtained  in  that 
way  that  are  in  the  faintest  degree  comparable  so  far 
as  I  know  with  the  results  obtained  from  comparing 
the  recently  vaccinated  with  the  remotely  vaccinated, 
and  the  remotely  vaccinated  with  the  unvaocinated. 

'30,127,  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  no  faith,  in  drainage, 
&c.  as.- having  any  influence  at  all  on  the  spread  of 
small-pox  ? — None. 

30.128.  Do  you  believe  it  is  impossible  that  the 
infection  of  small-pox  could  be  carried  from  the  drains 
containing  what  comes  away  from  the  houses  where 
small-pox  patients  are  ?— -1  would  not  say  it  was  im- 
possible, but  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  support  it. 

30.129.  (Br.  Bristowe.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  it,  is 
there  ? — I  know  of  none  ;  and  I  may  say  this  :  that  we 
have  accumulated  evidence  on  so  many  points  now,  that 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  is,  almost  of  itself  , 
becoming  positive  asaurance. 

•  30,130.  (Mr.' Bright)  Was  it  not  the  case  in  Sheffield 
where  there  was  a  great:  spread  of  small-pox  ,that  the 
town  was  in  a  backward  state  of  sanitation  P  I  think 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  11  acres  of  open  cesspools 
in  the  town  just  in  that  part  ?— I  cannot  speak  as  to 
the  exact  part  in  which  the  small-pox  occurred,  or  to 
the  exact  conditions  with  regard  to  it.  I  know  that 
the  condition  of  Sheffield,  and,  for  that  matter,  of -other 
parts  of  Yorkshire  besides  Sheffield,  is  extremely  bad 
as  regards  privy  middens. 

30.131.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  happen  to  have  noticed 
that  in  Sheffield,  comparing  the  different  districts, 
those  in  which  there  was  a  high  small-pox  mortality 
were  those  in  which  there  was  a  high  general  mor- 
tality ?- — I  have  not  read  the  report  for  some  months,  and 
I  cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

30.132.  Are  you  aware  that  where  there  was  a  high 
small-pox  mortality  there  was  a  high  infantile  mor- 
tality, and  that  where  there  was  a  low  small-pox  mor- 
tality there  was  a  low  infantile  mortality? — May  I 
ask  in  reply. to  that  (if  you;will  allow  me  to  answer 
odb  question  by  asking  another)  whether  the  mortality 
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Mr.  B.  A.     from  small-pox  was  an  infant  mortality,  and  whether 
Whitelegqe,     the  observed  infant  mortality  which  was  said  to  be 
M.D.         high  was  over  the  same  period,  or  over  a  term  of 

5  n    i      years  ? 

i  '_        '       30,133.  If  you  have  not  considered  that  portion  of 

the  Sheffield  Keport  I  will  not  press  it  ?— I  have  con- 
sidered it,  and  the  other  portions,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  evidence  upon  it. 

30.134.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  I  think  that  in  the 
quotation  from  Dr.  Dalton's  pamphlet  which  Dr. 
Collins  cited,  he  talked  of  the  causes  of  small-pox,  not 
of  the  spread  only.  Do  you  know  of  any  cause  of 
small-pox  in  the  sense  that  water  poisoned  with 
sewage  is  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  ? — No.  I  know  of 
no  absolute  cause  of  small-pox  except  small-pox  itself. 

30.135.  You  have  heard  the  sentences  read  from 
Dr.  Dalton's  pamphlet ;  do  you  recognise  in  insanita- 
tion  a  cause  of  small-pox  in  the  sense  in  which  poisoned 
water  in  that  way  is  a  cause  of  typhoid?— No,  certainly 
not. 

30.136.  But  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  insanitary 
conditions  in  the  sense  of  over-crowding  and  careless- 
ness in  putting  patients  in  contact  with  the  healthy, 
and  all  that,  has  a  tendency  to  the  spread  of  small- 
pox ?  Merely  by  increasing  the  mechanical  facilities 

for  infection. 

30.137.  But  the  fact  of  smelling  a  bad  drain,,  or 
drinking  poisoned  water,  does  not,  in  your  opinion, 
cause  small-pox  ? — No. 

30.138.  And  you  know  of  no  cause  such  as  that, 
which  influences  the  severity  of  small-pox  as  distin- 
guished from  the  question  of  spreading  it?— No. 

30.139.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Does  the  smelling  of  a  bad 
drain  cause  typhoid  ?— That  is  the  general  opinion. 

30.140.  Tou  just  now  stated  that  you  knew  no  cause 
of  small-pox  but  small-pox  ;  would  you  equally  say,  or 
would  you  deny,  that  there  is  no  cause  of  typhoid 
except  typhoid  p — It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  without 
going  into  a  long  digression. 

30.141.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  took  typhoid 
as  an  illustration  simply,  did  you  not?— Yes,  simply  as 
an  illustration  ;  but  perhaps  I  can  answer  the  question 
without  going  to  any  great  length — I  think  that 
nothing  except  the  typhoid  organism  can  cause  typhoid 
fever,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  typhoid  organism 
necessarily  lives  only  in  the  human  body,  or  necessarily 
comes  from  a  source  in  which  it  has  caused  something 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  typhoid. 

30.142.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  small-pox  only  live  in  the 
human  body  ? — We  know  nothing  of  it  as  living  and 
growing  outside. 

30.143.  Not  in  the  bodies  of  cows  and  other  animals  ? 
 I  do  not  know  anything  of  small-pox  in  the  cow. 

30.144.  {Mr.  Bright.)  You  do  not  hold  the  theory  that  a 
lower  vitality  generally  makes  it  more  easy  for  people 
to  catch  diseases  ? — Diseases  in  general. 

30.145-  Do  you  make  an  exception  in  the  cases  of 
small-pox  ? — From  my  own  experience  I  have  not 
known  any  greater  incidence  on  people  with  lowered 
vitality,  but  the  whole  question  is  obscured  too  much, 
to  my  mind,  by  the  question  of  vaccination  or  non- 
vaccination.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  in  really 
equal  conditions.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  a  given 
number  of  people  and  say  that  this  hundred  were  of 
lowered  vitality,  and  that  hundred  were  not,  and  com- 
pare them  with  regard  to  incidence  of  small-pox, 
because  there  are  so  many  other  conditions  intercurrent, 
such  as  the  degree  of  exposure,  the  date  and  quality 
of  vaccination,  and  so  on.  My  own  experience  does 
not  point  to  any  materially  greater  degree  of  suscepti- 
bility to  small-pox,  if  any,  among  the  debilitated  ■ 
whereas  in  regard  to  other  diseases  it  does. 

30.146.  But  if  it  does  not  affect  the  catching  of  small- 
pox would  you  admit  that  small-pox  being  once  caught, 
the  debilitated  would  be  more  likely  to  have  it  more 
severely  ? — I  said  that  might  be  so. 

30.147.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  that  the  mortality 
would  be  larger,  but  the  incidence  not  larger  ?— Quite 
so.  I  think  I  said  that  I  should  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
antecedent  probability,  that  their  chance  of  recovery 
would  be  less. 

30  148.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Is  there  not  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  in  the  other  direction,  that  the  most 
robust  suffer  the  most  severely  sometimes  from  small- 
pox ?  I  have  heard  that  suggested  too,  but  I  am  afraid 


that  I  have  no  sufficient  statistics  to  justify  any  con- 
clusion. 

30.149.  Are  there  other  specific  diseases  with  respect 
to  which  the  same  is  true  ? — Yes. 

30.150.  {Dr.  Bristowe.)  There  is  no  real  proof,  is  there, 
that  specific  diseases  or  their  incidence  are  determined 
by  questions  of  lower  vitality  ? — I  know  of  no  statistical 
proof,  it  scarcely  lends  itself  to  proof ;  but  my  own  im- 
pression, speaking  from  general  experience,  would  be 
that  enteric  fever  was  rather  more  likely  to  attack 
people  in  lowered  health.  I  think  it  is  probably  true 
of  influenza,  and  possibly  of  other  diseases  ;  but  I  have 
no  proof;  and,  as  I  say,  it  scarcely  lends  itself  to  proof. 

30.151.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  there  is  far  less  pro- 
bability of  that  with  regard  to  small-pox  than  there  is 
with  regard  to  enteric  fever,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

30.152.  It  is  well  known,  as  you  have  agreed,  that  the 
most  robust  often  suffer  very  severely  ? — Certainly. 

30.153.  And  the  occurrence  of  small -pox  among 
aboriginal  races,  I  believe,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  that 
belief  ? — That  is  so. 

30.154.  {Dr.  Collins.)  You  said  just  now,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Bristowe,  very  confidently  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  of  imperfect  drainage  influencing 
small-pox  and  its  spread.  You  may  regard  it  as  no 
evidence,  but  perhaps  yon  have  come  across,  or  have 
not  come  across,  a  report  made  by  one  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  hospitals  (I 
think  it  was  Dr.  Bernard)  in  which  he  very  definitely 
attributed  the  spread  of  small-pox  in  the  houses  of  the 
patients  whom  he  received  to  the  defective  latrines  and 
drainage  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  I  should  differ  from 
any  such  opinion  ;  and  I  think  the  vast  preponderance 
of  opinion  among  Medical  Officers  of  Health  would  be 
on  my  side. 

30.155.  When  you  speak  of  no  evidence,  you  mean 
none  that  appeals  to  your  mind  ? — No,  none  that  comes 
to  my  knowledge. 

30.156.  It  is  either  absence  of  knowledge  or  absence 
of  proof  to  you  P — Yes  ;  I  think  I  almost  used  those 
words  in  my  earlier  evidence. 

30.157.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  wished  to  give  some 
evidence  on  the  positive  influence  of  isolation  on  small- 
pox ? — If  you  please  ;  that  is  my  next  point.  What  is 
far  more  relevant  than  sanitary  conditions  to  the  pre- 
vention of  small -pox  is  the  efficiency  of  local  sanitary 
administration  with  regard  to  (1)  Compulsory  notifica- 
tion; (2)  Means  of  isolating  patients;  (3)  Quarantine 
of  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection;  (4)  Dis- 
infection; and  (5)  Sanitary  staff  to  carry  out  the  above. 

Compulsory  notification,  to  begin  with  the  first  head, 
is  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  means  of  checking  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  in  general,  and  of  small- 
pox among  the  rest,  owing  to  the  inquiries  and  pre- 
cautions which  it  renders  possible.  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  useful  is  in  enabling  sanitary  officers  to 
offer,  and,  in  most  instances,  to  carry  out  vaccination  of 
those  exposed  to  infection.  But  notification  is  not  yet 
general  throughout  the  country,  and  where  it  is  in  force 
it  is  not  invariably  coupled  either  with  an  efficient  sani- 
tary staff,or  with  means  of  applying  preventive  measures. 
In  the  absence  of  these  it  cannot  do  much  to  suppress 
small-pox.  In  towns  where  the  sanitary  administration 
is  well  organised  it  is  possible  for  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  obtain  information  of  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  obvious  plain  small-pox  within  two  days 
of  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  five  days  after  the 
patient  reaches  the  infectious  stage.  I  see  from  the 
notes  of  my  own  experience  in  Nottingham  in  1887-8 
in  a  small  epidemic  of  small-pox,  that  I  received 
notification  on  the  same  day  as  the  rash  appeared 
in  eight  cases  ;  on  the  second  day,  that  is  the 
day  after  the  rash  appeared,  I  received  notification 
of  22,  on  the  third  day  of  14,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
7,  on  the  fifth  day  of  9,  and  on  later  days  3,  the 
total  being  63 ;  and  that  is  why  I  take  two  days  as 
being  the  time  within  which  it  is  possible  to  count 
upon  information  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In 
the  great  majority  of  such  cases  again  so  notified,  the 
Medical  Officer  will  be  able  to  isolate  the  patients  imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  notification,  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
hospital  is  available.  In  such  fortunate  instances  the 
chances  of  spread  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  but  even 
so  he  is,  under  present  conditions,  aided  materially  by 
the  opportunity  of  offering  vaccination  to  those  exposed 
to  risk  of  infection,  as  also  by  the  resistance  to  fatal 
small-pox,  which  even  remote  vaccination  rarely  fails 
to  give.     But  we  have  always   to   count   upon  the 
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Occurrence  of  cases  presenting  more  difficulty.  Firstly, 
there  are  cases  so  slight  or  non-typical  as  to  be  not 
readily  diagnosed,  and  yet  capable  of  imparting  in- 
fection, cases  possibly  regarded  in  good  faith  as  chicken- 
pox,  and  therefore  not  notified.  Secondly,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  suspicion  of  small-pox  h;is  not 
suggested  itself  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  and  in 
which  no  precautions  are  taken,  and  no  medical  man 
is  called  in.  This  is  of  course  not  peculiar  to  small- 
pox, and  is  even  more  serious  with  regard  to  scarlet 
fever,  and,  most  of  all,  to  diphtheria.  Thirdly,  there 
are  cases  of  small-pox  in  which  there  is  suspicion  or 
knowledge  of  small-pox  on  the  part  of  friends,  but 
which  are  concealed  for  some  days,  or  weeks,  or 
altogether,  for  business  reasons  generally.  In  in- 
stances such  as  these,  and  no  one  who  has  had  practical 
experience  of  public  health  work  will  say  that  they 
are  rare,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  receives  no 
warning,  and  no  adequate  precautions  are  taken.  It 
is  true  that  in  extreme  instances,  where  wilful  neg- 
lect can  be  legally  proved,  it  is  possible  to  prosecute  ; 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  them, 
and  does  not  prevent  the  mischief  which  may  have 
resulted.  These  difficulties  of  course  emphasize  the 
need  for  using  notification  in  the  proper  way,  namely, 
as  an  indication  of  the  localities  in  which  house-to-house 
inquiry  is  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  unreported  or 
unsuspected  cases  as  soon  as  possible.  These  consider- 
ations apply  of  course  to  other  diseases  as  well  as 
small-pox.  Small-pox  is  infectious  from  the  first, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  or  the  possibility  of 
notification.  Its  infectious  stage  lasts  long,  and  efficient 
isolation  in  an  ordinary  house  is  impracticable.  Not 
all  cases  can  be  compulsorily  removed  to  hospital,  and 
the  law  imposes  no  obligation  as  to  isolation  from  the 
household,  or  from  visitors,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
exposure  of  the  patient  in  any  public  place.  Still  less 
is  there  any  power  of  enforcing  "  quarantine  "  of  persons 
who  have  been  exposed  to  infection.  If  local  authorities 
choose  to  adopt  such  measures,  they  are  no  doubt  at 
liberty  to  try  and  carry  them  out,  at  some  risk  of 
surcharge  by  the  Government  auditor  ;  but  they  can 
only  carry  them  out  with  the  consent  of  each  individual 
quarantined;  theie  is  no  compulsory  power,  and  any 
person  not  wishing  to  be  quarantined  can  defy  the 
authority  with  impunity.  I  do  not  personally  under- 
value the  importance  of  isolation  and  quarantine  ;  on 
the  contrary  I  have  always  advocated  both  strongly, 
and  practised  them  wherever  possible,  without  however 
neglecting  vaccination.  They  are  an  invaluable  help, 
but  I  deny  that  they  can  properly  be  regarded  as  an 
efficient  substitute  for  vaccination,  any  more  than  the 
left  hand  is  a  substitute  for  the  right  when  both  are 
wanted.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  in  certain  localities, 
for  certain  periods,  small-pox  has  been  "  kept  at  bay  V 
by  isolation  and  quarantine,  notwithstanding  general 
neglect  of  vaccination,  I  would  point  to  one  prominent 
centre  of  the  anti-vaccination  faith,  Keighley,  where 
for  several  years  small-pox  was  "  kept  at  bay  "  by  doing 
practically  nothing  at  all.  Until  a  few  months  ago, 
Keighley  had  no  means  of  hospital  isolation,  other  than 
the  Workhouse,  and  no  efficient  apparatus  for  disinfec- 
tion. Small-pox  kept  away ;  but  here  it  can  scarcely 
be  suggested  that  its  absence  was  owing  to  isolation 
and  quarantine.  Until  small- pox  comes  we  have  no 
means  of  locally  verifying  or  locally  refuting  what  we 
have  learned  elsewhere  as  to  the  different  incidence  of 
small-pox  upon  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated ;  or  for 
that  matter,  upon  persons  who  have  already  had  small- 
pox, and  those  who  have  not.  Local  absence  of  small- 
pox can  no  more  prove  the  equality  of  the  vaccinated 
and  the  non-vaccinated  than  the  equality  of  those  who 
have  had  small-pox  and  those  who  have  not  had  small- 
pox. It  seenas  that  of  the  two  lines  of  defence — vacci- 
nation and  isolation — either  or  both  may  sometimes  be 
neglected  locally,  without  any  epidemic  outbreak  of 
small-pox  ;  and  local  examples  of  protracted  absence  of 
small-pox  go  for  little.  But  on  the  other  hand,  small- 
pox may  break  through  eitner  or  both  lines  of  defence, 
and  when  it  does  so,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  difference  in  its  incidence  upon  those  individuals 
who  have  trusted  to  isolation  alone,  and  those  who  have 
secured  the  further  protection  of  vaccination.  Even  in 
anti-vaccination  strongholds  the  neglect  of  vaccination 
is  never  complete,  especially  in  those  persons  who  come 
into  the  closest  contact  with  small-pox,  namely,  sani- 
tary officials  and  attendants  at  hospitals. 

Next,  as  to  the  facilities  for  hospital  isolation,  in  my 
own  county,  the   administrative  county  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  inhere  are  168  independent  sani- 
'  tary  districts.    It  includes  Unions  in  which  the  Guar- 
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dians  have  thought  fit  to  set  the  vaccination  laws  at 
defiance,  and  affords  therefore  some  sort  of  test  of  the 
degree  in  which  local  authorities  are  prepared  to  carry 

out  the  measures  which  are  suggested  as  substitutes   

for  vaccination.    Nearly  half  of  the  districts  are  without    15  Nov.  1893, 

means  of  hospital  isolation  of  any  kind,  although  the  

matter  has  been  pressed  upon  the  responsible  sanitary 
authorities  in  every  case  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  the  County  Council,  or  both.  About  a  quarter 
of  them  have  efficient  permanent  hospitals,  singly  or  in 
combination.  The  rest,  about  a  quarter  of  the  total, 
have  some  sort  of  makeshift  hospital  accommodation  ; 
not  of  a  permanent  or  satisfactory  character.  These 
hospitals,  such  as  they  are,  are  by  no  means  always 
available  for  small-pox  cases.  Several  are  adapted  for 
the  treatment  of  only  one  disease  at  a  time,  and  being 
chiefly  used  for  scarlet  fever,  could  not  receive  smalb 
pox  until  the  wards  were  cleared  and  disinfected. 
Then,  of  course,  they  would  no  longer  be  available  for 
scarlet  fever,  and  qui  scarlet  fever  the  district  would 
be  helpless. 

30,158.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Can  you  give  us  something  a 
little  more  definite  as  to  which  of  the  Unions  have 
adequate  small-pox  hospital  accommodation  and  which 
have  not  ?— The  Unions  are  only  some  30  in  number  ; 
the  sanitary  districts  of  which  I  am  speaking  are  168 
in  number.  Each  of  the  Unions  may  be,  and  some  are, 
divided  up  into  a  large  number  of  small  urban  sanitary 
districts.  The  provision  of  isolation  hospitals  for  non- 
pauptrs  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  sanitary  authorities, 
not  upon  the  Union  authorities. 

00,159.  How  many  of  the  168  sanitary  districts  have 
efficient  small-pox  hospital  accommodation  ?— Roughly 
speaking,  something  more  than  a  quarter  have  efficient 
accommodation,  and  something  a  little  more  than  half 
have  accommodation  of  some  kind  ;  so  that  something 
less  than  half  have  no  accommodation,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent. 

30,160.  As  this  seems  an  important  question,  could 
you  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  list  of  those  three 
classes  afterwards  ? — Certainly.* 


*  See  list  appended.  In  1893,  79  out  of  167  sanitary  authorities  were 
unprovided  with  hospitals. — B.  A.  W. 

Administrative  County  of  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  1893: 
table  showing  the  means  for  hospital  isolation  of  infectious  diseases 
provided  by  each  Sanitary  Authority  in  the  county. 

A.— Authorities  having  (or  sharing)  permanent  hospitals  -  32 
"■~                                    >.          temporary  or  piovi- 

sional  hospitals .....         -         -  56 

C— Authorities  unprovided  with  hospitals   -         -  79 


167 


A.— Sanitary  Authorities  having  permanent  isolation  hospitals 


tArdsley  Urban. 
tBarnslev  „ 
tCalverley  „ 
tClayton  „ 
tCleckheaton  Urban. 
tUarton  Urban. 
tDod  worth  „ 
tEccleshill  „ 
tFarsley  ,, 
tGoole ' 
tHoyland 
Urban. 


Nether 


tHunsworth  Urban. 

tldle  Urban. 

tilonk  Bretton  Urban. 

Jlorley  Urban. 
tNorth  Bierley  Urban. 
tPudsey  Urbaii. 

Rawmarsh  Urban. 
tKipon  „ 

Shipley 
tThornton  ,, 
tTong 


Wakefield  Urban. 
fWilsden  „ 
tWombwell  „ 
tWorsborough  Urban 

tBarnsley  Rural. 
tGoole  „ 
tRipon  „ 
Settle 

Wakefield  „ 
Wortley  „ 


[t  Isolation  hospital  in  common  with  other  authorities.] 


B.— Sanitary  Authorities  having 
hospitals  : 


temporary  or  provisional  isolation 


tBarkisland  Urban. 

Batlev  Urban. 
tBingly  lmpr.  District, 
t     „  Township. 
tBrighouse  Urban. 

Castlerord  „ 
tDewsbury  „ 

Doncaster  „ 
tElland 

Featherstone  Urban. 

Greetland  „ 

H  arrogate  „ 
tHsbden  Bridge  Urban 
tHeckniondwike  „ 
tHipperholme  „ 
tHolme  Urban. 

llkley 

Keighley  „ 
Linthwaite  Urban. 
tLuddendenfoot  Ur- 
ban. 


llethley  Urban. 
Mexborough  Urban, 
tilidgley  Urban. 
Jlirtield 

til.vthohnroyd  Urban. 

Normanton  Urban. 

Ossett  „ 

Otley 

Pontefract 
tRavensthorpe  ,. 
tRishwurth  „ 

Rotherham  „ 
.tRothwell 


Sowerby  Bridge 
Ui  ban. 
tSoyland  Urban. 
tStainland  „ 

Stocksbridge  Urban. 

Swinton  „ 
tTodmordeu  „ 
tUppermill  „ 
t  U  arley  ,, 


Sandal 
tSkipton 
tSoothill 

Urban. 
tSoothill 

Urban. 
tSoufhoivram  Urban 


„  Doncaster  Rural. 

tHalifax 
„  He  ins  worth  ,. 

„  tHunslet  „ 

tKeighley 
Nether  Pateley 'Bridge  Urban. 

tSaddleworth  „ 
Upper  tSkipton 

Thome  „ 
AVetherley 


[t  Isolation  hospital  in  common  with  other  authorities.] 
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30.161.  (Mr.  Bright)  Do  you  think  that  that  is  typical 
of  the  general  state  of  the  country? — I  have  a  few 
figures  with  .regard  to  other  counties  here.  I  have 
looked  at  the  county  returns  for  "Worcestershire,  and  I 
see  that  in  1891  it  is  stated  that  out  of  the  35  sanitary 
authorities  in  Worcestershire,  13  have  a  hospital  and 
22  are  without  any.  In  Somersetshire,  out  of  37  sani- 
tary districts,  19  have  a  hospital  and  18  have  not.  In 
Durnam,  out  of  49  sanitary  districts,  26  have  a  hospital 
and  23  have  none.  In  Lancashire  it  is  stated  that  not 
a  fourth  of  the  population  is  supplied  with  hospital 
accommodation.  In  Warwickshire  it  is  said  that  13  out 
of  28  are  quite  without  means  of  hospital  isolation.  In 
Essex  14  out  of  41  districts  have  no  means  of  hospital 
isolation. 

30.162.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  those  figures  taken  from 
some  return  up  to  date  ? — They  are  taken  from  the 
returns  of  the  County  Medical  Officers  for  1891. 

30.163.  (Mr.  Bright.)  I  suppose  those  figures  mean 
that  there  is  no  hospital  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  authorities  ? — -That  there  is  no  hospital  to  which  the 
sanitary  authority  has  a  right  to  send  patients. 

30.164.  In  Lancashire  I  know  that  in  some  places 
a  few  authorities  join  together  and  have  a  right  to  send 
patients  to  a  hospital  Tou  do  not  include  that  ? — 
I  should  include  that.  Supposing  three  authorities 
united  together  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  hospital, 
I  should  include  each  of  those  three  as  having  means 
of  hospital  isolation.  At  the  present  time,  so  far  as 
my  own  county  is  concerned  (and  no  doubt  it  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  others)  we  are  using  every  means 
we  can  to  force  the  authorities  to  increase  the  number 
of  hospitals,  and  I  have  every  hope  that  this  disgrace- 
ful total  will  be  reduced  speedily  ;  but  I  am  merely 
giving  the  figures  made  up  to  the  time  of  these 
returns. 

30.165.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  In  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  there  would  be  a  great  many  sanitary 
authorities  which  would  not  be  coterminous  with 
Unions,  would  there  not  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  some  of 
them  are  divided  up  among  many  sanitary  authorities. 
The  Dewsbury  Union  would  contain  some  10  sanitary 
authorities,  and  the  Huddersfield  Union  more  than 
that.  I  have  just  pointed  out  that  if  a  hospital  is 
used  for  scarlet  fever  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  and 
then  used  for  small-pox  it  would  no  longer  be  available 
for  scarlet  fever.  Some  of  these  hospitals  are  without 
any  permanent  staff  to  save  expense,  although  notified 
cases  are  not  wanting,  and  a  day  or  two  at  least  would 
elapse  before  patients  could  be  received,  in  which 
case  the  hospitals  are  left  lying  idle.  In  some, 
again,  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  charges  which 
are  practically  prohibitive  to  patients  of  the  work- 
ing class  among  whom  hospital  isolation  is  most 
needed ;  so  that  as  far  as  hospitals  are  concerned  the 
experience  of  the  counties  I  have  quoted,  and  of 
my  own  county  in  particular,  is,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  sanitary  authorities  have  not  thought' 
fit,  and  do  not  think  fit,  and  cannot  be  compelled,  to 
provide  means  of  efficient  isolation  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. Nor  must  the  efficiency  of  the  sanitary  staff  in 
the  large  towns  be  assumed  to  apply  to  the  whole 
country.  Every  district  is,  of  course,  provided  with  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  a  sanitary  inspector,  as 
the  Public  Health  Act  requires.  With  three  excep- 
tions all  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  sanitary 
districts  in  the  administrative  county  of  the  West  Riding 

C— Sanitary  authorities  having  no  isolation  hospitals : 


Altofts  "Urban. 
Austonley  „ 
Baildon  „ 
Barnoldswick  Urban. 
Birkenshaw  „ 
Birstal 

Burley-in-"Wharfedale 

Urban. 
Clayton  "West  Urban. 
Curnberworth 
Denby 
Denholme 
Drighhngton 
Emley 
Parnley  Tyas 
Plockton 
Pulstone 
Gildersome 
Golcar 
Gomersal 
Greasborough 
Guiseley 
Gunthwaite 
Handsworth 
Haworth 
Hepworth 
Holmfirth 


Honley  Urban. 
Horbury  „ 
Horsforth  „ 
Ho.vlandswaine  Urban, 
Kirkburton  „ 
JKirkheaton  „ 
Bnaresborough  „ 
Knott  ingley  „ 
Lepton  Urban. 
Liversedge  "Urban. 
Marsden  „ 
Meltham 
Netherthong  „ 
Northowram  „ 
Oakworth  „ 
Oxenhope  „ 
Penistone  „ 
Queensbury  Urban. 
Quickmere  „ 
Bawdon  „ 
Scammonden  „ 
Seholes  „ 
Selby  Urban. 
Shelf 

Shelley  „ 
Shepley  „ 
Silsden  „ 


Skehnanthorpe  Urban. 
Slaithwaite  „ 
South  Crosland  „ 
Sowerby  „ 
Thornhill 

Thurlstone  „ 
Thurstonland  „ 
Tickhill 
"Wath  Urban. 
"Whitley  Upper  Urban. 
"Whitwood  Urban. 
Yeadon  „ 

Clitheroe  Bural. 
Great  Ouseburn  Bural. 
Knaresborough  „ 
Leeds  Bural. 
Penistone  Bural. 
Pontefract  „ 
Botherham  „ 
Sedbergh  „ 
Selby 

Tadeaster  „ 
Todmorden  „ 
"Wharfedale  „ 
"Worksop  „ 
York 


are  engaged  in  private  practice.  There  are  five  Medical 
Officers  in  the  county  who  receive  less  than  5L  per 
annum  for  their  public  services,  17  more  who  have  less 
than  101.,  and  33  more  who  are  paid  less  than  20Z. 
Fortunately  the  work  which  they  do  is  not  measured 
by  the  pittance  which  they  receive,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  unpaid  work ;  and  my  point  is  that  a  very  large 
number  of  sanitary  authorities  do  not  provide  and  pay 
for  the  medical  supervision  of  their  district.  With 
regard  to  sanitary  inspectors,  I  have  particulars  as  to 
salary  in  120  districts  in  my  county.  In  three  instances 
it  is  less  than  51.,  in  nine  it  is  less  than  101.,  and  in  14 
more  it  is  below  20Z.  Those  to  whom  these  nominal 
salaries  are  paid  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  other 
work,  as  farmers,  small  shopkeepers,  rate  collectors, 
and  the  like.  If,  therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  there 
are  other  measures  besides  vaccination  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  small-pox,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  present  system  of  sanitary  govern- 
ment in  the  country  generally  is  such  as  to  insure  tbeir 
application.  They  are  purely  optional,  that  is  to  say, 
their  omission,  unlike  that  of  vaccination,  does  not 
even  involve  a  breach  of  the  law.  They  are  left  to  the 
charge  of  authorities  often  incapable  of  efficient  action, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  have  made  no  provision 
for  epidemic  visitation  of  any  kind,  while  many  have 
only  nominally  complied  with  the  statutory  require- 
ments to  appoint  and  pay  a  sanitary  staff.  In  the  large 
towns  the  position  is  different,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  smaller,  but  still  independent  districts,  which 
collectively  are  even  more  important  than  the  towns, 
and  in  which  small-pox  is  not  unheard  of.  That  con- 
cludes my  evidence. 

30.166.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  laws  enforcing  these 
measures  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

30.167.  That  is  to  say,  enforcing  isolation,  and  the 
provision  of  hospital  accommodation  ? — Certainly.  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  optional  with  the  sanitary 
authority  to  provide  means  of  hospital  isolation. 

30.168.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  there  not  power  under  the 
124th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  to  secure 
isolation  of  patients  suffering  from  small-pox  ? — Under 
certain  conditions. 

30.169.  Where  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Officer,  for  instance  ? — 
Under  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  i3  the  existence 
of  a  hospital  to  which  they  can  be  removed,  and 
another  is  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
patient  at  home. 

30.170.  What  further  provision  do  you  think  is 
necessary ;  would  you  make  it  isolation  in  every  case 
on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ?—  I 
have  not  suggested  that.  The  first  thing  I  say  is,  that 
there  should  be  compulsion  on  the  sanitary  authority 
to  have  means  of  isolation  ready  in  advance ;  then  I 
should  wish  it  to  be  not  only  provided  in  advance,  but 
ready  and  without  charge  to  the  patient. 

30.171.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Would  you  also  make  quaran- 
tine compulsory  ? — If  it  were  possible  to  have  quaran- 
tine compulsory  there  would  be  great  advantage,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  the  least  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
get  that. 

30.172.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  in  respect  of  that 
that  you  would  have  re-vaccination? — I  would  rely 
upon  re-vaccination  with  regard  to  small-pox,  not  as 
entirely  superseding  quarantine,  but  as  materially  help- 
ing it. 

30.173.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Would  you  have 
re-vaccination  compulsory  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  country. 

30.174.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  practicable  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
practicable  m  the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  but  when 
small-pox  comes  again,  if  it  does,  then  I  think  the  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  compulsion  in  connexion  with 
vaccination  will  probably  change  materially. 

30.175.  (Mr.  Picton.)  When  you  say  "if  it  comes 
"  again ;"  is  it  not  here  now  ? — If  it  comes  again  in  the 
severe  form  in  which  it  was  before,  I  mean. 

30.176.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  any 
definition  at  all  of  an  epidemic  ? — No.  The  word 
"  epidemic  "  is  used  very  much  in  a  relative  sense. 

30.177.  And  very  frequently  in  different  senses? — 
Quite  so.   What  we  might  call  an  epidemic  year  of 
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small-pox  now  would  very  likely  have  been  considered 
a  non-epidemic  year  in  the  last  century. 

30.178.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
more  chance  of  compulsory  re-vaccination  than  of 
compulsory  quarantine  ?— Personally,  I  think  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  come  to  com- 
pulsory re-vaccination,  although  I  think  that  the 
results  of  compulsory  re-vaccination  in  Germany  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  utility  of  it. 

30.179.  (-Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
isolation  and  quarantine  precautions  in  Germany  ?— 
No. 

30.180.  (Chairman.)  Tour  requirement  of  hospitals 
a<3  a  means  of  isolation  would  apply  not  only  to  small- 
pox hut  to  scarlet  fever  also,  would  it  not  ?— Certainly. 

30.181.  So  that  you  would  not  require  to  keep  up 
these  hospitals  solely  for  small-pox,  because  it  might 
not  be  prevalent  for  a  considerable  time  ?— Just  so. 

30.182.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Would  you  arrange 
the  hospitals  so  that  they  might  have  wards,  or  parts 
of  them,  devoted  to  small-pox  ?— Certainly,  keeping 
the  small-pox  portion  isolated  from  the  rest. 

.  34,183.  So  that  the  hospitals  might  be  used  for  fever 
as  well  as  for  small-pox ? —Yes,  if  necessary  a  ward 
might  be  used  for  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  ;  and  then 
for"  an  epidemic  of  fever,  but  not,  if  I  had  my  way, 
for  the  two  concurrently,  of  course.  Small-pox  is  the 
disease  that  gives  us  the  most  trouble  of  all  with  regard 
to  hospital  isolation. 

30.184.  {Br.  Collins.)  Would  you  say  that  the  wards 
for  small-pox  should  not  be  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
wards  for  scarlet  fever  ?— Certainly,  they  should  not ; 
and  I  should  extend  my  view  further  than  that. 

30.185.  Would  you  give  us  the  whole  of  your  view  ? — 
That  the  small-pox  ward  must  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  scarlet  fever  ward  ;  that  it  must  be 
entirely  independent  of  it  with  regard  to  administra- 
tion and  communication ;  and,  moreover,  must  not  be 
too  close  on  the  map. 

■  30,186.  I  suppose  you  would  also  consider  it  desir- 
able'that  it  should  be  well  outside  the  limits  of  the 
town?— Yes,  decidedly  ;  especially  in  a  non- vaccinated 
community. 

30.187.  Is  it  not  the  ease  that  in  Sheffield,  although 
95  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  accounted  for  as  vac- 
cinated, small-pox  was  a  good  deal  spread  from  the 
hospital  ?— In  one  way  or  another.  The  evidence  seems 
to  point  to  that  pretty  clearly. 

30.188.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  your  view  that  if 
vaccination  was  practised  as  part  of  an  epidemic  re- 

j  gulation,  along  with  isolation,  and  quarantine,  it  would 
be  adequate  to  prevent  small-pox,  without  making  it 
compulsory  upon  every  born  child  within  three  months  ? 

 I  think  the  present  system  is  infinitely  more  efficient ; 

the  other  would  involve  constant  danger  of  not  being 
able  to  lock  the  stable  door  before  the  horse  was  stolen. 

30.189.  I  do  not  think  you  have  given  us  any  figures 
of  the  small-pox  cases  which  you  have  treated  yourself  ? 

 ]vf0j  X  have  not  mentioned  them  ;  it  is  rather  difficult 

to  give  them  off-hand. 

30.190.  Would  your  experience  agree  with  that  of  Dr. 
Dalton  in  the  recent  1,000  cases  in  London,  when  he 
says  "between  20  and  30  the  disease  is  uniformly  mild. 
"  Not  a  death  occurs  in  the  unvaccinated,  while  in  the 
"  vaccinated  the  deaths  are  between  two  per  cent,  and 
"  three  per  cent.  ?  "—No,  it  would  not. 

30.191.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Have  you  any 
sufficiently  large  experience  to  offer  a  good  statistical 

basis  ?  Yes,  if  I  add  all  the  statistics  together  ;  but  my 

experience  has  been  in  different  parts  of  England. 

30.192.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  take  it  that  your  view  would 
not  a°ree  with  that  of  Dr.  Dalton  also,  when  he  says  of 
vaccination,  "  As  a  rule,  it  will  act  as  a  prophylactic, 
*'  or  mitigate  the  severity,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
"  and  no  person  armed  with  this  protection  alone  should 
"  consider  himself  safe  to  go  into  contact  with  the 
"  disease?" — Quite  so,  because  the  vaccination  which 
he  refers  to  is  probably  infant  vaccination  ;  and  the 
question  of  exposure  by  personal  act  would  not  arise 
with  regard  to  infants.  He  is  speaking  of  persons 
whose  vaccination  is  remote. 

80.193.  Then  you  would  agree  with  his  view  ? — 
Beading  in  the  remoteness  of  vaccination,  yes. 

30.194.  (Mr.  Pinton.)  You  have  not  seen  Dr.  Dalton's 
pamphlet,  I  presume  ? — No. 
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30,195.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  mentions  cases 
where  recent  vaccination  has  been  followed  by  small- 
pox ? — No. 

30,198   (Br.  Collins.)  For  instance,  on  page  13  he 
says: — "Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  and 
"  having   due  regard  for   the  imperfection   of  the 
"  majority  of  the  returns  as  to  the  success  or  failure 
"  of  the  re-vaccination,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that 
"  re-vaccination  soon  loses  its  power.    It  was  pre- 
"  viously  suggested  that  primary  vaccination  had  a 
"  temporary  and  permanent  power.   It  appears  that  re- 
"  vaccination  has  the  temporary  effect  only,  and  that 
"  after  this  wears  off  the  person  is  in  the  same  con- 
"  dition  as  before,  his  protection  depending  on  whether 
"  he  has  vaccination  marks  or  not,  and  not  on  the  fact 
"  of  his  having  been  re-vaccinated.    It  is  necessary  to 
"  lay  stress  on  this  point,  because  many  have  main- 
"  tained  that  it  is  sufficient  to  be  re- vaccinated  at 
"  puberty.    It  appears,  however,  an  undoubted  fact 
"  that  re-vaccination,  though  protecting  for  a  few 
"  years,  has  afterwards  no  protecting  power."  Do 
you  agree  with  that  view  ? — No ;  although  possibly  my 
practice  may  be  said  to  agree  with  it,  because  I  re- 
vaccinate  myself  about  every  two  years,  and  I  re-vac- 
cinate my  family  whenever  small-pox  is  prevalent  in 
the  town  in  which  I  am  living.    So  that  in  that  case 
I  do  not  rely  upon  a  single  re-vaccination  ;  I  make  an 
attempt  at  re-vaccination  again. 

30.197.  I  think  you  quoted  your  own  case  of  a  mild 
attack  of  small-pox  after  re-vaccination  ? — I  queried 
whether  it  was  an  attack  of  small-pox  ;  and  I  said,  also, 
that  my  further  11  years'  experience  was  to  make  me 
more  doubtful  still. 

30.198.  Was  the  doubt  expressed  in  the  report? — 
No. 

30.199.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Had  you  been  living 
amongst  small-pox  ? — In  previous  years  I  had  been  in 
contact  with  a  large  number  of  cases  of  small-pox ;  I 
had  charge  of  one  of  the  tent  hospitals  at  St.  Pancras 
the  year  before,  and  had  been  living  in  the  midst  of  it. 

30.200.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  see  that  Dr.  Dalton  gives  a 
table  of  61  cases  of  small-pox  after  re- vaccination,  at 
intervals  varying  from  one  year  up  to  from  30  to  40 
years,  seven  being  fatal.  Is  that  at  all  in  accordance 
with  your  experience  ? — I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
character  of  the  re-vaccination  was  ;  whether  he  merely 
records  the  attempt,  or  is  content  with  a  slight  local 
re-action,  or  whether  he  regards  the  development  of  a 
vesicle  as  essential  to  success.  Re-vaccination  in  the 
sense  of  a  successful  vaccination  with  the  production 
of  a  vesicle,  following  the  usual  course,  and  that  fol- 
lowed by  small-pox,  is  not  in  accordance  with  my 
experience  at  all.  Moreover,  successful  re-vaecination 
at  such  an  early  age  as  one  year  is  unkuown  to  me. 

30.201.  Have  you  had  experience  of  more  than  1 ,000 
cases  of  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

30.202.  How  many? — I  could  not  say,  between  1,000 
and  2,000  probably. 

30.203.  Do  you  think  that  a  successful  re-vaccination 
is  more  protective  against  an  attack  of  small-pox  than 
an  unsuccessful  re-vaccination  ? — That  again  depends 
upon  what  the  want  of  success  is  due  to.  If  the  want 
of  success  is  due  to  imperfect  lymph,  then  I  do  not 
think  that  the  attempt  is  of  much  use.  If  the  want 
of  success  is  due  to  no  want  of  skill,  and  no  want 
of  potency  of  the  lymph,  but  simply  to  the  insuscepti- 
bility of  the  patient,  then  that  is  evidence  of  insus- 
ceptibility. 

30.204.  Dr.  Gayton  who  spoke  from  an  experience  of 
10,000  cases  told  us  that  so  long  as  a  person  was 
susceptible  to  vaccination  or  re-vaccination  he  was 
susceptible  xo  small-pox.  Is  that  a  view  which  you 
hold? — It  is  a  view  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  lend 
itself  to  statistical  proof.  I  should  not  be  prepared  to 
go  as  far  as  that.  I  should  tay  that  a  person  might  be 
liable  to  vaccination,  that  is  liable  to  give  the  local 
re-action  of  vaccination,  before  he  became  by  lapse  of 
time  susceptible  to  small-pox  again ;  that  is  to  say, 
susceptible  to  small-pox  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way; 
I  do  not  mean  by  inoculation.  I  believe  that  reciuits 
marked  with  small-pox  take  vaccination  in  considerabla 
proportion. 

30.205.  Have  you  considered  further,  since  1  asked 
your  attention  to  it,  the  protective  influence  of  small- 
pox against  a  second  attack  of  smail-pox  ? — I  have 
thought  the  matter  over,  but  I  have  no  statistics  in  my 
mind  enabling  me  to  carry  the  point  to  the  extent  you 
spoke  of,  namely  the  influence  upon  the  case-mortality. 
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30.206.  Yon  have'compared  small-pox  in  your  Milroy 
Lectures  with  other  diseases  ? — Tes. 

30.207.  Is  it  the  experience  in  other  diseases  that  a 
second  attack  of  any  particular  disease  of  the  zymotic 
class  is  less  severe  than  a  first  attack,  is  mitigated  by 
the  preceding  attack  p — I  cannot  say. 

30.208.  Take  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever  and  typhus 
fever? — The  relapses  of  scarlet  fever  which  occur  in 
two  or  three  per  cent,  at  an  interval  of  four  weeks,  are, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  somewhat  slighter  than  the 
original  attack. 

30.209.  That  would  hardly  be  a  case  of  a  second 
attack  of  the  disease  ? — Second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever 
I  have  seen  very  mild,  and  I  have  seen  them  so  severe 
as  to  be  nearly  fatal.    I  could  not  generalise. 

30.210.  Tou  have  not  made  any  statistical  compari- 
sons of  the  protective  influence  of  small-pox  against  a 
subsequent  attack  with  the  protective  influence  of  a 
previous  attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  typhus  against  a 
subsequent  attack  ? — I  have  not  made  a  statistical 
comparison  ;  but  I  think  I  can  speak  with  considerable 
confidence,  that  the  protection  of  small-pox  against 
small-pox  is  greater  than  that  of  scarlet  fever  against 
scarlet  fever. 

30.211.  As  regards  the  mitigating  influence  do  you 
mean  ? — No ;  as  regards  the  chance  of  a  subsequent 
attack. 

30.212.  That  is  not  what  I  was  asking  about.  I  am 
confining  my  remarks  now,  as  I  did  on  the  formei 
occasion,  to  the  mitigating  influence  of  a  previous 
attack  of  small-pox,  when  a  person  has  a  second  attack 
of  small-pox? — Then  I  must  say  again  that  I  have  no 
statistics  or  sufficient  evidence  in  my  mind,  either  with 
regard  to  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever.  I  could  not 
express  an  opinion  about  it. 

30.213.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  whilst  small-pox 
once  undergone  protects  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  think 
you  told  me  to  a  greater  extent  than  vaccination, 
against  a  subsequent  attack  of  small-pox,  you  are 
unable  to  state  any  figures  as  to  the  influence  of 
small-pox,  against  a  second  attack  of  small-pox,  as 
regards  mitigation?— Yes.  I  think  the  expression  I 
used  was  that  it  was  more  lasting. 

30.214.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case 
of  concurrent  small-pox  and  vaccination — vaccination 
running  its  ordinary  course,  at  the  same  time  as  small- 
pox was  in  the  person  ? — Yes,  several. 

30.215.  Have  you  any  theory  about  that  ? — No. 

30.216.  "What  strikes  one  is  that  it  appears  as  if  the 
vaccination  were  not  inconsistent  with  small-pox  in 
such  cases  ? — In  that  case  certainly  the  vaccination  is  not 
inconsistent  with  small-pox,  because  the  two  do  actually 
occur  together  ;  but  the  suggestion  that  is  made  with 
regard  to  the  prospective  influence  of  vaccination 
against  small-pox  is,  that  the  vaccination  must  be 
antecedent  to  or,  at  all  events,  must  be  within  three 
days,  of  the  exposure  to  the  infection  of  small-pox. 
If  you  give  your  small-pox  too  long  a  start,  if  your 
vaccination  takes  at  all  it  will  run  concurrently  with, 
nob  instead  of,  small-pox. 

30.217.  Your  explanation  would  scarcely  apply  to  a 
case  in  rny  own  personal  experience.  My  own  children 
were  vaccinated  when  no  small-pox  was  near,  and  none 
even  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were  taken  with 
small-pox,  and  the  vaccination  ran  its  normal  course. 
I  speak  on  the  medical  report,  of  course  ;  I  am  not 
myself  skilled  in  medicine,  but  the  doctor  who  attended 
them  said  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable  case,  and  he 
had  never  known  one  like  it ;  therefore  I  asked  you 
whether  you  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  and  with- 
out any  explanation,  from  infection  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  to  the  source  of  the  small-pox.  Moreover,  no 
one  else  in  the  house  (it  was  a  large  house,  and  there 
were  a  good  many  people  in  it)  took  it  except  the  two 
children  ? — What  was  the  age  of  the  children  ? 

30.218.  About  18  months  ;  they  had  been  very  deli- 
cate, and  therefore  the  vaccination  had  been  put  off  P — 
I  presume  that  there  was  no  question  of  the  diagnosis 
of  the  small-pox  ;  it  was  not  a  case  of  generalised 
vaccination  ? 

30.219.  I  only  tell  you  what  the  doctor  said  ;  he  was 
a  very  experienced  practitioner  ? — I  merely  mention 
that  as  the  first  thing  that  would  occur  to  mo  if  I 
heard  of  the  case  and  was  going  to  give  an  opinion. 
They  both  recovered,  did  they  ? 

30.220.  Yes  P— And  the  attack  was  not  severe  ? 


30,221-2.  No  ?  —  Did  the  question  of  chicken-pox 
suggest  itself  (I  suppose  it  did)  to  the  doctor  ? 

(Mr.  Picton.)  I  cannot  say. 

30.223.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  have  spoken  with  regard 
to  when  small-pox  comes  to  unvaccinated  towns,  as  you 
anticipate  it  may  come  in  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  you  have  given  the  periods  in  your  Melroy  Lectures 
about  scarlet  fever,  waxing  and  waning  as  something 
like  five-year  periods  ? — Yes. 

30.224.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  period  in  which  the 
small-pox  epidemic  wave  is  liable  to  recur? — No,  I 
have  no  sufficient  evidence  about  that.  The  idea  which 
I  suggested  was  that  there  was  a  broad  wave  extending 
over  40  or  50  years,  and  intercurrent  waves  at  intervals 
of  five  or  ten  years.  With  regard  to  the  greater  waves 
I  suggested  that  there  was  evidence  of  an  increasing 
and  diminishing  virulence  corresponding  in  some 
degree  with  the  curve  of  the  death-rate;  but  with 
regard  to  the  minor  waves  the  statistical  evidence  was 
insufficient  to  enable  me  to  decide  either  way. 

30.225.  Do  you  speak  at  all  on  the  subject  of  vaccine 
lymph  ? — No. 

30.226.  Can  you  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  relation 
of  vaccinia  and  variola  ? — All  I  said  with  regard  to 
vaccinia  and  variola  was  that  I  shared  the  impression, 
which  I  believed  was  almost  universal  among  medical 
men,  of  the  -protective  influence  of  vaccinia  against 
variola ;  I  have  not  entered  into  details. 

30.227.  Have  you  arrived  at  any  opinion  aB  to  whether 
vaccinia  is  the  small-pox  of  the  cow  P — It  has  not  fallen 
inco  my  way  to  make  experiments  of  my  own,  or  to 
make  any  original  observation  upon  that.  The  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  at  the  present  time  is  that 
the  balance  of  evidence  points  to  the  identity  of  the 
two. 

30.228.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  calf 
lymph  as  against  humanised  lymph  ? — Yes.  There  are 
two  points  to  be  considered  :  (1)  as  to  the  comparative 
utility,  and  (2)  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  two  methods. 
As  to  the  utility,  I  myself  am  not  aware  of  anything  to 
show  that  calf  lymph  is  either  better  or  worse  than 
humanised  lymph;  and  as  regards  the  expediency, 
applied  to  the  country  in  general,  I  recognise  the 
extreme  administrative  difficulty  attending  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  calf  lymph  vaccination. 

30.229.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  specially  informed  Boards  of 
Guardians  that  they  regard  the  official  view  to  be  that 
it  is  best  to  keep  up  an  arm-to-arm  supply,  is  that  so  ? 
—I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  circular  has  been  sent  out. 

30.230.  The  reason  I  a*k  is,  because  I  notice  that 
Mr.  Ritchie  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
the  22nd,  1887,  ' '  I  am  informed  that  no  lymph  which  is 
"  used  for  vaccination  of  any  kind  has  ever  within  the 
"  memory  of  man  passed  through  the  human  body  "  ; 
would  that  statement  be  correct  ? — I  do  not  understand 
it. 

30.231.  It  appears  to  be  altogether  inaccurate  P — As 
it  stands  it  is  inaccurate. 

30.232.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Have  you  found  in  your  practice 
that  people  have  expressed  a  preference  for  vaccination 
with  calf  lymph  to  vaccination  from  the  arm  p — I  never 
have  been  in  practice  literally  ;  I  have  always  been  in 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

30.233.  1  mean  in  your  professional  career  ? — There 
would  be  a  preference  for  calf  lymph.  Those  who  were 
indifferent  would  be  quite  prepared  to  take  calf  lymph, 
and  those  who  had  doubts  as  to  the  humanised  lymph 
would  of  course  count  to  the  other  side.  Some  would 
be  indifferent  and  some  would  prefer  calf  lymph.  It 
is  only  in  comparatively  few  cases  that  I  have  found 
any  serious  preference  for  calf  lymph. 

30.234.  Has  it  been  withirv  your  experience  thab  the 
effects  of  calf  lymph  vaccination  have  been  generally 
more  severe  than  those  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  p — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  material  difference; 
I  regard  them  as  substantially  identical,  j 

30.235.  You  do  not  think'that  if  calf  lymph  were 
supplied  everywhere,  that  would  reduce  the  opposition 
to  vaccination  p — I  think  that  is  extremely*;possible. 
The  difficulty  I  had  in  mind  just  now,  in  what  I  said, 
was  the  administrative  difficulty.  Fortunately  the 
vaccine  is  ready  for  transfer  exactly  a  week  after  the 
insertion,  and,  therefore,  arm-to-arm  vaccination  is 
easy  of  administration ;  but  calf  vaccination  would 
mean  either  one  large  central  establishment  for  pre- 
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paring  lymph,  or  an  enormous  number  of  such  esta- 
blishments, up  and  down  the  country. 

30,236.  But  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  calf  lymph 
is  used  in  several  countries  on  the  Continent? — I 
believe  it  is ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 


30,237.  One  would  say  that  what  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  is  possible  for  us  ? — No  doubt  it  is  possible,  but  it 
would  be  costly  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  to  some  extent 
it  might  lead  to  the  use  of  stored  lymph,  which  is 
objectionable. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  "Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock. 


Mr.  B.  A. 

Whitelegge, 
M.D. 

15  Nov.  1893. 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Day. 


Wednesday,  22nd  November  1893. 


PRESENT  : 

Sir  JAMES  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dalryhple,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Edwin  Henry  Galsworthy. 

Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 

Dr.  John  Syer  Bristowe. 

Dr.  William  Job  Collins. 

Mr.  John  Stkatford  Dugdale,  Q.C. 


Professor  Michael  Foster. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. 

His  Honour  Judge  Meadows  White. 

Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Bobert  James  L 

30.238.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  physician  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street  ?  —  I 
was. 

30.239.  You  were  until  lately  ? — Until  within  four  or 
five  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  an  end  of  my  term  of 
office. 

30.240.  I  suppose  you  had  a  great  many  opportunities 
there  of  observing  facts  relating  to  vaccination  ? — 
Yes,  a  good  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  pos- 
sible troubles,  and  the  question  of  syphilitic  diseases, 
and  their  relation  to  vaccination. 

30.241.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  your  experience  in 
regard  to  those  questions  ? — With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  the  troubles  that  were  thought'  to  follow  vaccina- 
tion, it  seemed  to  me  that  those  were  chiefly  due  to 
disturbances  following  the  operation,  that  is  to  say, 
the  local  troubles  in  the  arm  were  followed  by  con- 
stitutional disturbances  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  and 
did  not  differ  apparently  from  ordinary  wounds  that 
went  wrong,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  naevus  destroyed,  or 
some  local  irritation  of  the  surface  in  some  part  was 
followed  by  the  same  troubles  as  followed  vaccination. 
That  was  the  conclusion  I  came  to  from  those  cases 
where  the  parents  thought  that  the  condition  of  the 
child  was  due  to  the  operation  of  vaccination.  I  am 
not  speaking  now  of  syphilitic  infection  at  all,  but 
simply  as  to  cutaneous  troubles  chiefly,  where  the  idea 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  parents  that  the 
vaccination  was  the  origin  of  the  trouble.  At  first,  I 
was  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  their  ideas  were  not 
well  founded,  and  that  vaccination  really  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  disturbances,  but  gradually  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  some  reason  for  thinking 
so,  and  that  so  far  as  regards  vaccination  being  the 
cause,  it  was  the  cause  just  in  the  same  way  as  any 
operation  might  have  been.  I  noticed  that  in  the 
treatment  of  nsevus,  exactly  the  same  trouble  would 
follow;  that  where  the  wound  did  not  heal  healthily, 
constitutional  disturbances  and  cutaneous  troubles 
would  follow;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
some  possible  absorption  from  the  local  sore  that  gave 
rise  to  general  irritation,  ecthyma,  eczema,  and  various 
forms  of  dermatitis,  and  that  when  we  said  that  vac- 
cination had  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  say,  with  a 
particular  case,  it  had  to  do  with  it  to  the  extent  that 
the  vaccination  was  the  beginning  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
irritated  the  skin,  and  these  troubles  followed  from  that. 
But  I  did  not  find  amongst  the  parents  of  those  children 
that  they  were  inclined  to  take  objection  to  vaccination  ; 


;,  M.D.,  examined.  Mr. 

R.  J.  Lee, 

they  did  not  seem  to  think  that  these  troubles  arose  M.D. 

from  any  infection  ;  it  was  not  from  the  quality  of  the   

lymph  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  from  the  child  being  delicate,  22  Nov.  1893. 
or,  perhaps,  from  the  wounds  not  having  been  taken 
care  of,  having  been  rubbed,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
There  was  no  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  public  that 
vaccination  had  much  to  do  with  it,  except,  unfortu- 
nately, that  the  child  was  not  very  strong,  or  from 
some  cause  of  that  kind.  But  when  one  said  that 
vaccination  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  it,  I  felt 
that  that  was  going  a  little  too  far,  and  that  really  a 
great  number  of  those  cases  could  have  been  prevented 
by  more  care ;  that  the  wound  was  not  properly  taken 
care  of  after  the  vaccination,  the  children  being  allowed 
to  run  about,  then  some  form  of  erysipelas  started,  and 
then  constitutional  troubles,  particularly  forms  of  der- 
matitis ecthyma,  eczema,  impetigo,  and  various  forms 
of  skin  disease  followedfrom  the  vaccination  wound.  That 
was  the  conclusion  I  came  to.  I  saw  about  3,000  cases  of 
skin  disease,  and  I  should  say  that  about  20  per  cent, 
were  cases  in  which  the  troubles  seemed  to  have  followed 
vaccination  ;  in  about  one  case,  I  should  say,  in  five  or 
six  there  would  be  a  history.  What  was  the  beginning 
of  this  ?  It  followed  vaccination.  Do  you  think  the 
vaccination  had  anything  particular  to  do  with  it? 
Well,  the  child  was  very  well  up  to  then,  and  the  arm 
took  very  well,  but  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards 
the  skin  began  to  inflame,  and  the  spots  came  out, 
and  there  it  is;  and  then  the  child's  head  was  in- 
flamed, and  the  legs  and  arms  spotted,  and  some  form 
of  dermatitis  skin  disease  was  there.  In  a  few  weeks' 
time  generally,  it  healed  and  got  well.  It  was  exactly 
the  sanre  condition  that  might  follow  on  any  local 
wound  from  an  accident — a  child  cutting  its  arm  in  a 
fall  or  from  a  burn.  And  the  question  of  interest  was, 
what  was  the  explanation  of  it  ?  Was  there  some  local 
trouble  in  the  wound,  and  then  absorption  and  irrita- 
tion at  various  points  of  the  skin  ?  But  that  was  a 
mere  theory.  Practically  and  clinically,  there  was  that 
amount  of  relation  between  vaccination  and  those  cases 
that  you  were  obliged  to  admit  that  vaccination  was 
the  beginning  of  it,  and  that  a  little  more  care  might 
have  prevented  it.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  also  that  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  was  caused  by  making  four  or 
five  punctures.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of 
local  irritation  was  caused  by  that,  particularly  in 
delicate  children ;  two  or  three  pustules  wotrid  run 
together  and  create  a  sore,  that  was  certainly  inclined 
to  be  slow  in  healing  and  give  rise  to  secondary 
troubles.    I  thought  often  that  a  little  care  in  that 
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A?r.         respect  was  wanted;  that  one  puncture  on  each  arm 
R.  J.  Lea,      or  two  would  have  been  wiser,  and  would  have  pre- 
M.D.         vented  the  other  troubles  that  followed. 

3  Nov  1893        30,242.  You  would  think  it  necessary  then  that  more 

 '    care  should  be  taken  in  the  management  of  the  vaccine 

vesicle  than  is  commonly  taken  by  the  parents  ? — I 
think  so.    I  think  there  is  a  great  want  of  care  there. 

30.243.  And  ycu  think  that  these  troubles  following 
vaccination  are  more  frequent  than  those  troubles  that 
might  follow  from  accidental  wounds,  caused  by  falls 
or  casual  scratches  ?■ — Yes,  I  think  they  are  ;  because 
the  punctures  are  a  little  deeper  in  the  surface  of  the 
skin  than  those  from  falls  and  scratches.  Surgical  in- 
juries did  not  come  under  my  notice  so  much,  but  1 
did  see  this  cutaneous  condition  following  injuries  of 
the  skin;  that  is  to  say,  in  taking  the  history  of  a  case, 
what  was  the  beginning  of  it  ?  "Well  the  child  fell  down, 
and  cut  its  arm  or  its  leg,  and  it  did  not  heal.  How 
soon  did  it  come  on  P  It  came  on  a  little  after,  and  it 
was  sore.  Yes,  it  must  have  got  something  into  it.  I 
remember  three  cases  of  naevus,  where  the  same  thing 
followed  from  the  local  injury. 

30.244.  So  that  you  would  not  ascribe  anything  special 
to  vaccination  in  that  respect  ?• — No,  I  could  not  ascribe 
anything  special  to  vaccination. 

30.245.  (Mr.  Picion)  Ycu  are  speaking  of  rather  ex- 
ceptional cases,  are  you  not;  because  you  mention  the 
source  of  the  trouble  as  being  a  fall,  or  the  child 
being  left  to  run  about.  You  are  not  speaking  now  of 
the  young  babies  that  are  usually  vaccinated  ? — No  ;  I 
was  speaking  of  the  falls. 

30.246.  But  just  now  you  said  they  were  suffered  to 
run  about,  which  I  was  careful  to  notice,  because  I  am 
anxious  to  know  how  it  was  that  vaccination  was  left  to 
that  age  when  they'isould  run  about  ?■ — No,  the  infants 
could  not  run  about ;  it  was  simply  that  these  particular 
forms  of  cutaneous  trouble  could  be  traced  to  a  local 
sore  ;  that  was  all. 

30.247.  You  are  speaking  of  the  ordinary  vaccination 
at  the  age  of  three  months  P — Yes,  I  am  speakiDg  of 
the  ordinary  vaccination  at  the  age  of  three  months. 

30.248.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  expected  that  vaccination 
at  some  point  of  its  cycle  will  form  pus  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  or  not.  One  sees  the  vesicles  dry 
up  apparently  without  forming  pus. 

30.249.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  vaccination  no  pus  is  formed  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  say ;  I  have  not  examined  the  contents  of  the 
vesicle. 

30.250.  Do  you  think  then  that  the'term  "pustule" 
is  incorrectly  applied  to  the  result  of  vaccination  at 
any  point  of  its  cycle  ? — The  word  "  pustule  "  means  a 
collection  of  pus.  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  upon 
that,  because  I  should  like  to  go  and-'examine  a  large 
number  of  pustules  carefully  to  see  if  there  were  pus  in 
them  ;  but  I  have  seen  vaccine  vesicles  dry  up  ap- 
parently ^without  pus  being  formed. 

30.251.  Have  you  not  seen  them  suppurate  ? — Yes, 
when  they  are  broken,  and  a  depressed  sore  follows  ; 
certainly  one  would  find  pus  cells  being  secreted  in  the 
deeper  tissues  of  the  skin.  But  that  is  only  an  opinion, 
I  have  not  examined  it ;  and  my  opinion  upon  that  is 
not  worth  anything. 

30.252.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  you 
considered  that  the  inflammatory  result,  whether  vesicu- 
lar, or  possibly  pustular,  following  vacccination,  might 
make  the  vaccination  wound  more  liable  to  impetigo, 
and  secondary  results,  than  a  surgical  wound  in  which 
vesicular  and  pustular  results  were  not  anticipated  ? — 
One  is  always  inclined  to  think  that  where  there  is 
pus  there  is  more  probability  of  these  local  troubles 
following ;  I  should  take  that  view,  but  it  would  only 
be  an  opinion.    I  have  never  proved  it. 

30.253.  May  I  ask  you  lr whether  the  cases  of  nasvus 
to  which  you  have  particularly  devoted  attention,  were 
treated  by  excision  or  by  some  process  giving  rise  to 
suppuration  or  vesiculation  ? — They  were  treated  with 
nitric  acid. 

30.254.  Would  that  give  rise  to  suppuration  or 
vesiculation  p — In  the  cases  I  am  speaking  about  the 
nsevus  was  of  course  destroyed,  and  then  there  was  a 
depressed  surface,  a  granulating  surface  of  the  deeper 
tissues  of  the  skin  that  healed  slowly,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
vaccine  vesicle  when  it  broke  and  left  the  same  kind  of 
depression,    Whether  there  was  pus  there  or  rot,  or 


what  was  the  nature  of  the  process  going  on,  I  never 
examined;  but  I  must  say  that  I  was  struck  with  the 
fact  of  this  diffused  condition  of  the  skin,  boginniv^ 
generally  at  the  back  of  the  ears,  and  then  spreading 
over  the  head  and  face,  and  then  attacking  the  arms 
and  legs  ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  thing  that 
that  should  follow  the  local  sore.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  other  way  of  explaining  the  relation  between 
vaccination  atid  these  conditions.  I  saw  no  other 
except  that,  that  there  must  b3  some  absorption  from 
the  local  sore,  and  that  really,  so  far  as  vaccination 
could  be  said  to  be  the  cause,  that  was  the  explanation. 

30.255.  Have  you  seen  such  cases  as  the  French 
speak  of  under  the  name  of  vciccine  gmiralisee  ? — Yes, 
I  have  seen  it.  1  am  not  clear  as  to  the  vaccine 
generalisee ;  it  looked  almost  like  an  eruptive  fever, 
and  yet  it  had  some  of  the  characters  of  diffused 
ecthyma.  I  have  not  felt  sure  about  these  things.  I 
have  seen  them,  and  have  not  been  clear  whether  it  has 
been  a  particular  form  of  vaccine,  or  whether  it  has 
been  an  ordinary  cutaneous  trouble  from  absorption.  I 
am  not  certain  about  it;  they  have  given  me  some 
doubt. 

30,255.  Have  you  seen  cases  like  vaccine  generalisee 
following  an  operation  for  naevus  or  other  surgical 
interference  P — No,  those  cases  were  slow  in  develop- 
ment ;  some  weeks  passed. 

30.257.  Would  that  be  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  eruption  that  may  follow  vaccination  and  the 
eruption  that  may  follow  a  local  surgical  wound  P — I 
see  the  point.  I  have  only  seen  three  cases  of  naevus. 
It  is  a  very  small  number  ;  one  would  not  like  to  say 
anything.  Surgeons  will  be  able  to  giye  an  opinion 
upon  that. 

30.258.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  am  not  quite  clear 
what  you  mean  by  the  effects  of  vaccination  as  com- 
pared with  the  effects  of  a  wound.  Are  you  speaking 
of  the  effects  merely  of  the  puncture,  irrespective  of  the 
material  which  is  introduced  ? — Yes. 

30.259.  You  mean  to  say  that  such  effects  as  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  would  occur  from 
the  puncture,  whether  there  was  vaccine  matter  or  not  p 
— That  is  the  impression  that  I  have. 

30.260.  Only  you  mentioned  afterwards  first  a  local 
and  then  a  general  condition  due  to  absorption. 
Would  you  use  that  expression  also  for  simple  scratches 
and  punctures  that  children  meet  with  every  day  P 
— If  they  do  not  heal. 

30.261.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  comparison  which 
you  have  drawn  you  exclude  altogether  any  deleterious 
action  on  the  part  of  the  vaccine  lympth  ? — That  is  the 
impression  I  came  to,  that  is  the  point  I  was  working 
at. 

30.262.  Is  your  experience  drawn  wholly  from  the 
Children's  Hospital  P — And  from  private  practice  as 
well. 

30.263.  Taking  it  altogether,  you  spoke  of  how  many 
cases,  3,000  p— I  saw  altogether  when  I  was  there  a  little 
over  30,000  cases  of  childron  of  different  kinds. 

30.264.  Of  everything  p — Yes  ;  we  took  an  average 
and  found  that  about  10  per  cent,  were  cases  of  these 
constitutional  troubles,  the  skin  troubles. 

30.265.  But  let  us  be  clear,  please.  You  mean  to  say 
that  the  total  number  of  cases  that  you  saw  there  was 

.  30,000  ?— Altogether  of  all  kinds. 

30.266.  And  out  of  that  30,000  how  many  do  you  say 
would  be  due  to  troubles  consequent  upon  injury  of  the 
kind  you  have  been  speaking  of  ? — No,  I  took  all  skin 
cases — 3,000.  In  10  per  cent,  of  those  vaccination  was 
stated  to  be  the  origin;  in  the  other  cases  there  were 
the  same  conditions,  only  they  were  attributed  to 
teething  or  some  other  trouble  ;  the  history  was  not 
clear,  but  they  all  had  the  same  general  character,  skin 
irritation  of  different  furms,  of  multiform  eruptions,  in 
which  20  per  cent,  the  history  given  was  that  it  started 
after  vaccination. 

30.267.  Of  all  skin  eruptions  ? — Yes,  of  all  skin  erup- 
tions. 

30.268.  Do  all  the  skin  eruptions  go  to  the  physicians  P 
— Most  of  them  do. 

30.269.  So  that  it  may  be  taken  that  your  experience 
would  correspond  to  that  of  the  other  physicians  ? — Yes, 
about  the  same. 

30.270.  Is  this  a  general  impression  which  you  have, 
or  is  it  founded  upon  any  notes  or  statistics  that  you 
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ever  made? — Of  course  the  system  was  to  note  each 
case,  with  either  a  number  or  the  name  of  the  patient  and 
then  with  the  disease.  Those  books  are  all  kept,  and 
when  I  was  working  at  the  question  of  vaccination  in 
its  relation  to  these  troubles,  I  took  those  cases  where 
vaccination  was  stated  to  have  been  the  cause  ;  I  tried 
to  arrive  at  some  idea  as  to  the  foundation  for  the  notion 
amongst  that  class  of  people  that  vaccination  was  the 
cause,  whether  ib  was  well  founded  or  not ;  I  wanted  to 
see  quite  clearly  whether  they  had  any  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  they  had,  and  I  felt  rather  a  sympathy  with 
the  parents,  because  I  did  not  see  that  we  were  justi- 
fied in  pooh-poohing  this  notion,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
so  ge  nera!  that  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  it, 
and  I  found  that  there  was  that  foundation. 

30,271.  Are  the  notes  that  yon  referred  to  notes  kept 
at  the  hospital  or  private  notes? — They  were  just 
written  opposite  the  case. 

30.272 .  Are  they  kept  ? — I  can  find  them  here  and 
there  where  the  cases  were  interesting  cases ;  but  they 
were  generally  made  on  the  paper  that  the  patient 
brought. 

30.273.  Only  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  you  have 
just  made  ;  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said  now 
that  the  statement  is  a  general  impression;  it  is  not 
founded  upon  the  notes.  You  would  want  the  notes 
complete  for  th  at  purpose,  would  you  not  ? — I  should 
like  to  have  the  notes  complete. 

30  ?Ji  i.  Have  you  got  them  in  anything  like  a  com- 
plete- orm  ? — I  have  all  the  books  in  which  the  cases 
are  all  noted — dermatitis,  eczema,  and  so  on,  and  in  the 
last  three  or  four  days  I  have  looked  back,  and  I  find 
amongst  those,  "This  started  after  vaccination."  T 
see  I  have  made  some  note  against  these  cases;  but 
that  was  the  impression  I  formed.  As  I  used  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  add  them  up  and  go  over  the  old 
papers  that  were  sent,  the  prescribing  papers,  the  con- 
clusion that  I  came  to  was,  that  ttiat  was  the  real 
reason,  and  that  idea  had  some  kind  of  basis.  I  was 
not  working  at  that  so  much  then;  I  was  working 
rather  at  cutaneous  diseases  in  children  ;  but  the  vac- 
cination question  came  up. 

30.275.  But  this  statement  that  you  made  to  us,  I 
understand  now,  is  based  partly  upon  your  recollection 
of  these  cases,  and  partly  upon  an  impression  gained 
fro  m  looking  over  a  portion  of  your  notes  ? — Yes. 

30.276.  But  it  is  nothing  like  a  statistical  statement  ? 
— No,  nothing  like  a  statistical  statement. 

30.277.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  roughly  how  many  cases 
consequent  upon  vaccination,  or  after  vaccination,  you 
saw  of  these  eruptions  ? — I  think  I  should  be  under  the 
mark  if  I  said  300.  I  should  think  that  out  of  the 
3,000,  if  I  said  that  in  300  there  was  the  history  of 
vaccination  as  the  beginning,  I  should  probably  be 
under  the  mark. 

30.278.  Does  that  comprise  all  the  cases  of  vaccina- 
tion that  you  saw ;  are  there  any  in  reserve  that  you 
have,  or  does  that  300  H  .'ilu.de  the  whole  number? — 
Those  are  the  cases  ;  I  should  say  that  in  about  300 
cases  you  would  find  the  mothers  stating  that  vaccina- 
tion was  the  beginning,  .md  I  should  say  that  in  my 
private  practice  it  is  about  the  same.  You  find  that 
that  is  about  the  average,  one  case  in  ten,  where  the 
vaccination  seems  to  have  started  it. 

30.279.  I  think  you  have  excluded  syphilis  for  the 
present  ? — Yes. 

30.280.  Excluding  syphilis,  have  you  seen  any  other 
mischief  from  vaccination  in  those  cases  ? — Only  here 
and  there  an  erysipelas  case. 

30.281.  Oan  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  ? — 
Very  few.  Now  and  then  a  case  of  diffused  inflamma- 
tion from  vaccination  would  come ;  but  I  think  I 
generally  sent  them  to  the  surgeons. 

30.282.  Could  yon  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
those  that  you  saw  ;  the  word  "  few  "  is  rather  vague  ? 
— No.  I  cannot  recall  any  serious  cases  of  diffused 
inflammation.    I  do  not  think  they  came  to  us. 

30.283.  You  make  the  statement  advisedly,  that  in 
these  you  cannot  recall  any  serious  cases  ? — No,  I  can- 
not recall  any  serious  cases.  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
others  as  serious  cases.  I  cannot  recall  any  serious 
case,  I  never  saw  a  death  from  vaccination ;  that  I 
could  honestly  say.  Even  in  the  most  severe  case  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  case  that  was  fatal. 

30.284.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  child  seriously  ill  from 
vaccination  ?  —  Their  heads  are  sore,  and  they  are 
covered  with  these  eruptions. 


30.285.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way :  have  you  ever 
seen  the  least  danger  to  life  from  vaccination  ?■ — No, 
certainly  not — never. 

30.286.  Sometimes  rather  serious  consequences  follow 
operations  upon  naevi,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  large  naevi. 

30.287.  Then,  when  you  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  local  results  of  vaccination  and  the  local  results  of 
operation  upon  naevi,  would  not  that  convey  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  matter  as  well  as  you  do. 
rather  an  erroneous  impression  ? — I  was  putting  in  the 
naavi  with  scratches  and  other  small  troubles.  I  am 
not  putting  in  the  large  naevi ;  I  am  bringing  naevi  into 
relation  with  vesicles,  about  the  size  of  the  vaccination 
vesicle,  or  a  little  larger. 

30.288.  Not  naevi  in  general? — No,  not  such  nasvi 
as  the  surgeons  deal  with,  they  are  very  small, — 
mothers'  marks,  and  such  like. 

30.289.  You  have  spoken  of  the  number  of  punctures, 
and  you  have  expressed  the  view  that  they  are,  often 
times  too  numerous  ? — I  am  quite  opposed  to  four  or 
five  punctures. 

30.290.  Do  you  think  that  any  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  making  so  many  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

30.291.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  reason  being  as- 
signed for  making  so  many? — Yes,  I  know  the  reason, 
the  more  the  better,  it  seems. 

30.292.  On  what  grounds  is  that  given  as  the  reason; 
what  is  meant  by  it  ? — I  think  there  was  some  return 
or  report  from  the  Small-pox  Hospital  that  with  three 
or  four  marks  it  was  rare  for  cases  to  occur,  that  the 
two  mark-people  seemed  to  be  more  liable  to  attack, 
and  the  one-mark  people  still  more  liable.  That  was 
the  result,  I  think,  of  some  statistics  which  I  went  into 
very  carefully  at  the  time,  but  I  never  troubled  myself 
about  statistics  of  that  kind  because  you  cannot  rely 
upon  them  ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  quite  sure.  I  have 
been  informed  by  men  of  large  experience  that  they 
find  that  re-vaccination  takes  place  in  children  or  young 
people  with  three  or  four  marks  just  as  well  as  it  does 
in  those  with  one  mark,  and  that  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  agree  with  the  common  notion  that  you  would  expect 
vaccination  to  be  much  more  difficult  where  there  a.re 
three  or  four  marks  than  where  there  is  only  one.  I 
am  not  satisfied  upon  that  point,  I  think  it  wants  work- 
ing at  a  little  more.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  report 
and  the  table  that  was  made;  it  seemed  to  me  a  very 
difficult  thing  at  the  Smail-pox  Hospital  to  be  quite 
clear  upon  it. 

30.293.  The  statistics  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  you  ? 
— I  have  felt  that  they  were,  that  the  less  we  said  about 
them  the  better  at  present,  until  we  have  gone  a  little 
further  into  the  matter. 

30.294.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  yourself  attach  any 
importance  to  them  ? — I  did  not  think  the  evidence  was 
reliable  ;  I  should  want  better  evidence  that  three  pus- 
tules are  more  protection  than  two,  and  two  more  than 
one,  I  should  want  better  evidence  than  there  is  at 
present.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  vaccinate  in  more 
than  one  place. 

30.295.  But  you  see  it  is  possible  that  statistics  may 
not  amount  to  absolute  proof,  and  statistics  may  some- 
times contain  some  errors,  but  those  two  facts  together 
would  not  establish  the  fact  that  statistics  were  of  no 
value  ? — I  did  not  like  the  look  of  those  statistics  ;  they 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  reliable. 

30.296.  You  evidently  take  a  different  view  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  I  am  not  satisfied  yet  ;  I  think  the  question 
wants  working  out  more  carefully. 

30.297.  Upon  what  is  your  view  of  the  matter  founded, 
that  the  punctures  are  unnecessarily  numerous  ? — Only 
that  they  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  produce  local 
trouble  in  the  arm. 

30.298.  But  then  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
protection,  you  offer  no  opinion  ? — No,  I  do  not  feel 
satisfied  about  it. 

30.299.  You  do  not  fe;l  satisfied,  but  you  do  not 
object  to  that  view;  you  have  no  evidence  on  the 
contrary  to  produce  ? — Well,  I  have  no  evidence  against 
it.  I  do  not  see  what  evidence  one  can  have  exactly, 
unless  you  take  a  certain  number  of  cases  with  vaccine 
in  one  place,  and  then  a  certain  number  with  vaccine 
in  two  places,  and  go  through  a  series  of  experiments  ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  such  evidence. 

30.300.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  has  been  done  in 
these  statistics  that  have  been  published  about  the 
relation  of  marks,  whether  correct  or  incorrect  ? — I  do 
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Mr.         not  remember  enough  about  them.    I  remember  there 
R.  J.  Lee,      was  a  statement  as  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital — I  am  not 
M.D.         sure  whether  I  am  correct — but  my  own  idea  is  that 
— —         they  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  that 
22  Nov.  1893.    had  small-pox,  and  it  was  proved,  at  least  the  attempt 

 was  made  to  prove,  that  the  patients  up  there  were 

fewer,  that  had  four  marks  than  those  that  had  three, 
and  so  on.  That  is  my  impression.  As  to  whether 
marks  remain  or  do  not  remain,  and  whether  that 
could  be  taken  as  evidence,  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
all  these  cases  very  much,  because  marks  die  out  in 
such  a  strange  way. 

30.301.  But  in  relation  to  such  a  subject  as  vaccina- 
tion, you  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  there  is  some 
importance  to  be  attached  to  the  question  whether  one 
mark  is  as  protective  as  four  ? — I  think  that  of  course. 
I  quite  sympathise  with  the  view  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  but  I"  did  not  think  that  when  the 
evidence  came  to  be  looked  into  it  was  as  good  as  was 
thought. 

30.302.  But  admitting  that  some  importance  should 
be  attached  to  that  question,  could  you  suggest  any 
other  method  of  pursuing  it  better  than  that  which  has 
been  adopted,  how  would  you  go  to  work  yourself  if  you 
had  to  determine  that  question  ? — It  would  take  about 
20  years.  I  should  vaccinate  100  children  in  one  place, 
100  in  two  places,  and  100  in  three,  and  so  on,  and 
then  inoculate  them  with  small-pox  afterwards  at  certain 
periods  of  time,  and  go  through  the  whole  till  I  felt  quite 
sure. 

30.303.  Do  you  think  no  evidence  short  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  that  would  be  of  value.  Supposing  a  large 
number  of  cases  are  collected  say,  of  people  with  one 
mark,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  forth ;  and  then  if  the 
per-centage  of  those  groups  who  had  suffered  from 
small-pox  were  ascertained,  would  not  that  sort  of  evi- 
dence be  of  much  value  ? — If  you  could  be  quite  sure 
of  the  nature  of  the  evidence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  require  to  be  analysed  very  carefully  before 
you  could  admit  it.  I  may  be  over  sceptical,  but  I 
should  be  inclined  to  require  that  evidence  to  be 
analysed  very  closely  indeed  before  one  could  admit  it 
into  practical  working. 

30.304.  But  I  gather  now  from  what  you  said  that 
your  objection  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  amount  of 
injury  that  is  inflicted  locally? — Yes,  entirely. 

30.305.  You' would  admit  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
justification  for  making  more  than  one  puncture  if  it 
could  be  reasonably  shown  that  more  efficient  protection 
was  afforded  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not  think  I  would.  I 
should  balance  one  against  the  other,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  take  the  view  that  I  would  balance  the  probability  of 
evil  effects  from  more  marks  with  greater  protection 
against  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  one  mark. 
I  should  prefer  to  diminish  that  protective  influence. 
I  would  rather  take  the  diminution  of  protection  by  the 
one  mark  than  I  would  take  the  probabilities  of  trou- 
bles from  the  three  or  four.  On  that  point  I  am 
perfectly  clear ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  only  vaccinated 
my  own  children  in  one  place  each. 

30.306.  That  almost  answers  the  question  that  I  was 
going  to  put ;  do  you  look  upon  vaccination  as  a  means 
of  protection  against  small-pox  ? — If  I  were  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  done  myself  you  would  think  so. 

30.307.  Will  you  tell  us  then,  if  you  please  ?— Some 
years  ago  when  the  Small-pox  Hospital  had  been  founded 
about  10  or  12  years,  one  of  my  own  old  house-surgeons 
and  friends  was  the  resident  physician  there,  that  was 
Dr.  M'Cann  ;  he  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  report  of 
his  experience  at  the  end  of  an  epidemic.  He  came  to 
me  to  ask  me  to  draw  out  the  plan  upon  which  this 
report  should  be  made.  I  said,  "  You  have  got  your 
"  cases  all  tabulated  there ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
"  arranging  those;  now  you  have  your  nurses  and 
"  other  points  to  attend  to ;  and  there  is  one  last  point 
"  of  all,  you  must  have  your  post-mortem  records  kept ; 
"  and  you  must  publish  the  cases  ;  and  you  must  give 
"  an  account  of  the  cases  that  have  died  soon  after  ad- 
"  mission,  and  later;  and  you  must  try  to  clear  away 
"  the  difficulty  in  explaining  why  small-pox  kills  so 
"  quickly,  in  some,  and  why  a  longer  pei'iod  passes  in 
"  others ;  and  then  throw  some  light  upon  the  patho- 
"  logy."  But  he  said,  that  they  had  had  no  post- 
mortem examinations.  I  said,  that  he  must  make 
some  then.  He  said,  that  he  should  not  like  to  make 
them,  as  he  was  going  about  the  hospital.  I  said,  "  I 
"  will  make  them ;  you  vaccinate  me,  and  I  will  go 
„  and  make  the  post-mortem  examination."  And 
that  report  rested  on  my  post-mortem  examination. 


That  will  show  you  that  I  believe  in  vaccination.  I 
should  not  have  gone  down  to  make  these  post-mortem 
examinations  without  it.  That  report  was  published 
and  there  it  stands  to  this  day.  I  believe,  I  would 
stake  my  existence  upon  vaccination ;  I  am  perfectly 
certain  of  its  protective  influence ;  and  that  is  why  I 
do  not  understand  why  there  is  any  objection  to  it.  I 
think  we  are  to  blame  as  a  profession,  because  we  have 
not  managed  to  clear  that  objection  away. 

30.308.  You  yourself  have  made  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions to-day  why  certain  people  might  take  objections ; 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  objection  might  be 
taken  by  those  who  have  not  thoroughly  gone  into 
the  matter  ? — No,  it  is  not  difficult.  Ignorant  people 
would. 

30.309.  But  with  this  experience  of  yours  have  you 
the  same  belief  in  one  puncture  as  being  an  efficient 
protection  ? — I  should  like  to  be  clear  about  it.  I  have 
an  impression  that,  perhaps,  the  protective  influence 
might  pass  off  a  little  earlier  ;  that,  perhaps,  if  you  re- 
vaccinated  at  the  age  of  seven  you  might  find  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  it  would  take  at  seven 
with  one  puncture,  when  it  would  not  take  with 
two  or  three ;  but  that  is  only  an  idea ;  I  should 
like  to  prove  it.  I  re-vaccinated  my  eldest  girl  the 
other  day,  and  it  took  very  well ;  but  I  have  seen 
the  same  happen  with  two  or  three  marks.  I  do  not 
feel  sure  upon  that  point  at  all.  I  would  prefer 
the  one  puncture  to  start  with,  because  I  think  it 
would  prevent  those  accidents  which  arise  from  four 
or  five  marks;  and  I  can  recall  men  of  intelligence 
and  observation,  in  our  own  class,  objecting  to  vacci- 
nation upon  that  ground,  that  they  think  it  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  do,  asking  will  one  answer  as  well  ?  If  you 
were  to  say,  "  No,  it  will  not,  there  is  no  protection  in 
one  mark,"  I  should  not  agree  with  it.  I  should  say, 
"  Yes,  one  will  answer,  but  I  should  advise  you  in 
"  seven  or  eight  years  to  let  the  child  be  re-vacoi- 
"  nated." 

30.310.  And  then  after  that?— Then  I  should  say 
there  will  be  safety.  That  is  my  own  feeling  about  it. 
I  should  rather  prefer  the  one  mark,  because  I  have 
seen  so  much  trouble  follow  three  or  four  punctures  in 
delicate  children. 

30.311.  Referring  back  for  a  moment  to  those  eases 
that  you  have  spoken  of,  did  you  make  any  note  at  the 
time  of  the  date  at  which  the  several  injuries  or  local 
disturbances  followed  the  vaccination? — They  varied 
between  three  and  four  weeks. 

30.312.  Always  ? — That  is  the  general  rule,  about 
three  or  four  weeks  ;  sometimes  a  little  longer.  Some- 
times the  arm  would  heal  entirely,  and  then  the  spots 
would  come  out,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  spots  came  out 
before  the  arm  healed,  and  instead  of  healing  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  and  then  disappearing,  a  slightly 
depressed  sore  would  remain,  and  that  would  be 
persistent  for  a  time,  and  the  constitutional  trouble 
would  follow  closely  upon  it.  I  should  say  than  an 
average  of  from  three  to  four  weeks  would  be  about 
the  time. 

30.313.  I  suppose  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
whom  you  saw  had  been  vaccinated  ? — Yes,  they  had 
all  been  vaccinated. 

30.314.  And  in  children  particularly  of  that  class 
skin  eruptions  of  various  kinds  are  very  common,  are 
they  not  ? — Very. 

30.315.  You  could  not  work  at  a  hospital  like  the  Great 
Ormond  Street  Hospital  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  children  of  the  class  that  are  brought  there 
do  suffer  very  commonly  from  skin  eruptions? — Yes, 
I  should  say  10  per  cent,  of  them. 

30.316.  So  that  you  would  not  confound  those  skin 
erupions  which  came  out  afterwards  with  the  effects  of 
vaccination  ? — No,  I  tried  to  separate  them. 

30.317.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  eruption  that 
succeeded  vaccination  had  vaccination  as  the  cause, 
does  it  ? — No. 

30.318.  You  had  your  mind  fully  alive  to  that  ? — 
Yes. 

30.319.  Are  we  to  understand  from  what  you  have 
said  that  this  300  includes  simply  all  the  cases  of  erup- 
tions that  you  saw  subsequent  to  vaccination  P — Yes. 

30.320.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  those  cases  of 
eruption  were  dependent  ivpon  vaccination  ? — No,  they 
were  attributed  by  the  parents  to  vaccination. 

30.321.  "Were  they  so  attributed  by  you  ? — One  was 
obliged  to  take  the  fact  that  the  child  was  quite  healthy 
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up  to  the  time  of  vaccination,  and  that  the  trouble 
followed  so  closely  upon  it,  and  that  the  vaccine  vesicle 
had  not  gone  through  the  ordinary  healthy  phases,  so 
that  one  could  not  help  looking  upon  the  constitutional 
disturbances  as  to  some  extent  due  to  vaccination. 
That  was  my  view  of  it. 

30.322.  Then  I  may  put  it  the  other  way ;  that  you 
regarded  all  those  cases  that  occurred  after  vaccination 
iu  from  three  to  six  weeks,  or  from  three  weeks  to  a 
month,  as  due  to  vaccination  ? — You  mean,  due  to  the 
operation  only,  I  presume ;  due  to  the  local  effects  ? 

30.323.  Not  to  the  vaccine  at  all? — No,  I  started 
with  that.  I  do  not  attach  anything  to  the  vaccine 
lymph  in  itself  ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  it.  I  look  upon  it  purely  as  a  local  trouble 
comparable  with  what  would  arise  from  injury. 

30.324.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  vac- 
cinating lancet  had  been  dipped  in  nothing  but  what 
•was  absolutely  sterilised,  it  would  have  had  the  same 
effect  as  vaccination  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  local  sore  ;  it  would  heal  at  once. 

30.325.  Then  yon  differentiate  between  the  results  of 
scratches  made  with  a  sterilised  lancet  and  those  made 
with  a  lancet  dipped  in  vaccine  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
healthy  vaccine  lymph  will  give  rise  to  local  sores  un- 
less there  is  something  additional. 

30.326.  Do  you  draw  any  such  distinction  ? — Yes,  I 
do  in  my  own  mind. 

30.327.  [Judge  Meacloivs  White.)  Vaccination  gives 
rise  to  its  own  vesicle  P — Yes,  its  gives  rise  to  its  own 
vesicle,  but  I  do  not  think  that  vaccine  lymph  in  itself 
will  cause  anything  any  more  than  a  cut  will,  except 
under  certain  circumstances. 

30.328.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  attribute 
j  these  cases  to  the  local  effect,  to  the  vesicle  not  healing 

in  a  proper  way  but  passing  on  to  a  sore,  and  you  at- 
I  tribute  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  the  fact  of  the 
establishment  of  that  sore  P — Yes. 

30.329.  And  you  regard  that  sore  as  caused,  not  by 
the  bad  quality  of  the  lymph  itself,  but  by  some  other 

I  extraneous  causes,  such  as  the  ill-health  of  the  child, 
want  of  care,  and  the  like? — When  you  say  "by  the 
"  bad  quality  of  the  lymph  "  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  bad  lymph,  do  you  ? 

30.330.  I  mean  you  attribute  the  sore,  shall  I  say, 
not  to  the  qualities  in  the  lymph  itself  ? — If  the  lymph 
is  bad,  of  course,  that  might  have  something  to  do  with 
it. 

30.331.  Then,  in  that  case,  you  would  attribute  the 
I  evils  to  the  lymph  ? — No,  not  to  healthy  lymph. 

30.332.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  what  you  mean 
exactly  by  saying  that  you  do  not  attribute  the  evils  to 
the  lymph  itself ? — You  asked  me  whether  I  attribute 
it  to  bad  lymph.  By  lymph  I  do  not  mean  anything 
that  is  bad. 

30.333.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  consider 
vaccine  lymph  such  as  should  be  used  for  vaccination 

I  perfectly  innocuous  P — Yes,  perfectly  innocuous. 

30.334.  In  all  respects  ? — If  it  is  taken  at  the  proper 
time. 

30.335.  In  all  respects  ?— Yes. 

30.336.  That  is  to  say;  that  if  the  vaccination  be 
I  properly  performed,  so  far  as  the  vaccine  is  concerned 
j  it  is  perfectly  innocuous  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

30.337.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  would  you  find  out  before 
making  the  vaccination  that  the  lymph  was  of  such 
quality  ? — I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  taken  on  the  sixth 
day,  as  Jeimer  did,  I  should  assume  that  it  was  a 
healthy  child.  But  I  know  that  is  the  point.  If  you 
are  to  have  some  lymph  given  one  and  to  be  asked, 

■  Is  that  pure,  or  not?  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  sure 
about  it. 

30.338.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Do  you  assume  that  eczema 
and  diseases  of  that  kind  are  contagious,  or  due  to 
bacilli  ? — It  seemed  to  me  that  in  these  cases  there  was 
some  absorption  into  the  blood  from  the  local  centre. 

30.339.  Some  absorption  of  what  ? — I  do  not  know — ■ 
like  a  typhoid  spot.  By  watching  the  progress  of  a 
spot  on  the  skin — a  small  point  and  then  a  gradual 
development  of  it  in  the  course  say  of  48  hours,  it 
looked  as  if  it  started  from  a  molecule  of  some  kind. 

30.340.  Do  you  assume,  or  do  you  state  from  your 
experience,  that  in  all  the  300  cases  of  eczema  and  such 
like  things j.following  upon  vaccination  that  you  have 


seen,  it  began  immediately  round  the  spot,  and  spread  jfr 

thence  as   from  a  centre  ? — The  point  you  ask  me  R,  j.  £ee 

about  is  really  this.    Do  I  imagine  that  from  the  local  M.D.  ' 

sore,  or  in  the   local  sore  there  is  generated  some   

bacillus  or  bacterium,  or  something  of  that  kind,  a,nd  22  Nov.  1893. 

that  that  is  the  origin  of  those  diffused  local  points  of  

inflammation.    That  is  only  an  opinion.    I  have  never 
cut  out  one  of  those  spots  and  looked  into  it. 

30.341.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  the  local  sore  is  the  origin. 

30.342.  But  how  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that.    I  only  take  it  as  the  typhoid  spot  is  part  of  it. 

30.343.  That  the  typhoid  spot  on  the  skin  is  the 
origin  of  typhoid  fever  ? — No  ;  is  the  consequence  of  an 
absorption  of  some  kind,  like  the  pneumonic  centres  of 
fatal  typhoid.  The  typhoid  centres  of  inflammation  in 
the  lung  I  look  upon  as  originating  in  some  'bacillus  or 
bacterium.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  explain  it  in  any 
another  way. 

30.344.  Then  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  those 
cases  there  is  inserted  with  the  vaccine  material,  or 
inserted  in  the  sore  afterwards,  some  bacillus  or  some- 
thing that  produces  the  eczema,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  anything  should 
be  inserted.  I  think  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  a  sore,  a  wound,  may  pass  through  stages, 
and  that  you  may  have  morbid  matter  developed  in 
that  wound  without  anything  being  inserted. 

30.345.  Do  you  mean  morbid  living  things  ? — No ;  it 
may  be  from  a  discharge  like  the  puerperal  poison.  It 
is  developed  in  situ,  and  is  not  

30.346.  Is  not  the  puerperal  poison  due  to  a  bacillus  P 
— Yes,  it  is  due  to  a  bacillus,  but  it  is  due  to  the  de- 
composition. There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  introduced 
in  the  case  of  vaccination  with  lymph. 

30.347.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  children  every 
day,  playing  in  the  streets  and  elsewhere,  get  scratches 
and  punctures  of  all  sorts,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

30.348.  Which  are  as  severe  and  extensive  as  those 
made  in  vaccination? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are; 
I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  think  that  very  often  the 
puncture  is  carried  pretty  deep  in  vaccination. 

30.349.  But  is  not  vaccination  sometimes  performed 
by  means  of  scratches  ? — Yes,  it  is,  but  as  a  rule  the 
puncture  goes  down  pretty  deep. 

30.350.  Sometimes  it  is  by  puncture  and  sometimes  it 
is  by  scratches  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the  depth  of  the  punc- 
ture has  something  to  do  with  it. 

30.351.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  local  injury 
inflicted  by  the  operation  of  vaccination  is  not  more 
severe  than  the  local  injuries  which  befall  children 
commonly  day  after  day  ?  If  you  look  at  a  child's  hand, 
for  instance,  it  is  all  over  scratches,  is  it  not,  very 
often  ? — I  think  that  the  wound  from  vaccination  is  a 
little  more  serious  than  the  common  injuries  of  cuts, 
and  so  on. 

30.352.  But  at  all  events  we  do  not  think  much  of  the 
troubles  arising  from  these  scratches  ? — No. 

30.353.  Then  how  do  you  explain  the  great  difference 
that  occurs  in  vaccination ;  taking  it  in  a  broad  sort  of 
way,  why  should  the  injury  follow  so  much  more  from 
vaccination  than  from  these  ordinary  cuts  and  scratches ; 
for  instance,  these  children  whom  you  have  had  before 
you,  and  who  have  been  vaccinated,  may  have  received 
other  scratches  ;  even  infants  get  scratched,  commonly 
from  pins,  constantly.  Why  should  you  say  that  the 
evils  that  you  had  to  treat  arose  from  che  vaccination 
puncture  if  vaccination  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  not  from  those  other  injuries  P  I  do  not  see  how 
you  get  at  it. — It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  vaccino 
vesicle  there  is  the  local  process  

30.354.  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
made  myself  understood.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
vesicle,  but  of  the  puncture  made  by  the  lancet.  I 
thought  you  were  confining  your  attention  to  that.  I 
thought  we  had  got  so  far  as  to  understand  that  these 
disturbances  were  due  to  the  operation  of  the  puncture, 
and  not  to  the  effects  of  the  vaccine  lymph  ? — I  thought 
you  were  speaking  of  vaccination. 

30.355.  When  I  referred  to  the  injury  produced  by 
vaccination  I  was  not  meaning  the  vesicles  and  pustules, 
but  merely  the  puncture  or  scratch  which  the  lancet 
makes  in  the  operation  ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you 
there. 

30.356.  I  thought  so;  I  thought  it  was  to  that  you 
referred  the  constant  ill  effects,  and  not  to  the  vesicles. 
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^  Have  I  misunderstood  you? — No.    I  am  referring 

R  J  T'hee      Purery  *°  the  local  inflammation. 
M.D.  50,357.  But  do  you  include  the  vesicles  that  subse- 

  quently  form  f — I  do  ]iot  quite  understand  the  point 

22  Nov.  1893.    that  you  are  putting.    I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  ques- 
■  — —  tion. 

30.358.  I  will  try  again.  When  a  child  is  vaccinated 
a  lancet  is  taken  and  the  skin  is  punctured  ? — Yes,  with 
lymph  on  it. 

30.359.  With  lymph  on  it.  After  a  while  vesicles 
form.  There  are  two  distinct  things  there  ;  there  is 
the  original  wound  made  by  the  lancet,  and  there  are 
the  vesicles  which  form  subsequently.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  we  have  had  I  understood  you  to  refer  to 
the  local  evil  effects  which  follow  the  puncture  made 
by  the  lancet,  exclusive  of  the  vesicles  ;  am  I  right  ? — 
No.  I  put  aside  entirely  whether  there  is  lymph  or 
whether  there  is  no  lymph ;  I  simply  refer  the  con- 
stitutional conditions  to  a  local  sore.  I  do  not  mean  a 
wound  which  is  a  healthy  wound  ;  I  mean  a  sore  where 
there  is  an  unhealthy  action  going  on,  and  whether 
the  vesicles  contribute  to  that  or  not  is  another  point 
altogether. 

30.360.  Does  that  question  of  mine  admit,  do  you 
think,  of  a  simple  answer  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 
I  can  only  tell  you  what  my  impression  is  from  the 
history  of  those  cases. 

30.361.  But  I  thought  that  in  the  discussion  which 
we  had  you  excluded  the  influence  of  the  vaccine  lymph. 
If  you  allowed  the  vesicles  to  come  into  play  there,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  exclude  the  influence  of  the 
vaccine  lymph?— I  think  you  can  only  exclude  the 
influence  of  vaccine  lymph  on  the  ground  that  you  see 
so  many  cases  where  pure  vaccine  lymph  is  used,  and 
no  evil  effects  follow.  It  is  negative  evidence,  it  is 
true,  but  still  it  seems  to  me  very  great  evidence  that 
the  vaccine  lymph  has  not  anything  in  it.  When  you 
see  so  many  cases  of  healthy  vaccination,  or  at  least,  if 
it  is  going  through  certain  stages,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  attribute  anything  to  the  vaccine  lymph  in 
itself. 

30.362.  But,  as  has  been  suggested  already  by  Dr. 
Collins,  how  can  you  be  sure  that  the  vacciue  lymph  is 
always  pure  ?  Because  you  see  no  evil  effects  follow- 
ing in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  does  not  follow  that  in 
the  tenth  case  some  evil  effects  may  not  result  from 
the  vaccine  lymph? — Dr.  Collins  could  answer  the 
question  as  well  as  I  can.  I  have  no  evidence.  I  could 
not  give  any  evidence  that  would  be  salisfactory  upon 
that ;  it  would  be  pure  opinion,  and  opinion  is  one  thing 
and  evidence  is  another.  By  evidence  I  mean  such 
evidence  as  you  cannot  go  behind ;  I  cannot  form  any 
opinion  upon  that. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  get 
any  further. 

30.363.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  attach  great  impor- 
tance, I  think,  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  after 
the  injury,  do  you  not;  that  is,  as  a  stage  towards 
this  infective  process  that  brings  out  the  skin  disease  ? 
— That  seemed  to  me  to  have  clearly  existed  in  all 
those  cases  where  the  parents  said  that  trouble  had 
come ;  they  always  gave  an  account  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  having  gone  wrong. 

30.364.  Sir  William  Savory  has  instanced  the  occur- 
rence of  pin  scratches  on  infants  being  so  frequent,  and 
yet  not  being  attended  with  these  results.  I  would  ask 
you  whether,  supposing  a  pin  scratch  on  the  skin  of  a 
delicate  infant  does  not  influence  (it  does  now  and  then), 
may  it  not  produce  the  same  results  as  you  have  de- 
scribed ? — That  is  what  I  said. 

30.365.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  actual  inflammation, 
however  excited,  is  the  thing  that  tends  to  produce 
these  eruptions  ? — Yes. 

30.366.  So  that  the  vaccine  lymph  in  itself  does  not 
do  it,  but  if  it  causes  inflammation,  the  sore  inflames, 
just  as  with  an  ordinary  pin  scratch  ? — Yes. 

30.367.  You  have  seen  similar  results  after  pin 
scratches,  where  you  have  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pin  had  been  poisoned  by  anything  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
certainly.  I  have  generally  got  an  idea  that  something 
must  have  got  in.  The  common  thing  is  for  the  child 
to  fall  and  scratch  itself,  and  then  the  mother  says  that 
dirt  has  got  in. 

30,363.  Is  not  the  same  sort  of  eruption  upon  the 
skin  very  common  from  the  irritation  of  lice  in  the 
head  ?— Yes. 


30.369.  Just  the  same  as  from  vaccination? — Yes- 
and  scabies  too. 

30.370.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Would  you  then  be  inclined  to 
attribute  every  case  of  irritation  after  vaccination, 
either  to  impurity  in  the  lymph,  or  to  the  introduction 
of  some  impurity  into  the  wound  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  necessary  always  for  something  to  have 
been  introduced.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to 
say  that  it  was  the  lymph  that  was  not  healthy,  or  that 
something  had  been  introduced  from  outside.  I  think 
that  sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently,  the  vesicle  does 
not  go  through  its  stages  on  account  of  the  general 
condition  of  health  of  the  child.  It  is  like  puerperal 
fever.  You  would  not  always  say  that  the  nurse  has 
brought  it  on,  the  doctor  has  brought  it,  because 
it  comes  apparently  without  any  external  influence 
so  far  as  one  can  see,  and  I  think  in  delicate  chil- 
dren the  process  of  healing  seems  not  to  go  on 
healthily,  and  a  local  sore  results  without  one's 
being  able  to  say  that  it  has  come  either  irom  the 
lymph,  or  from  any  external  influence  so  far  as  one  can 
tell.  I  know  that  people  try  to  look  to  external  causes, 
but  I  do  not  think  one  is  fair  in  requiring  that,  or  in 
supposing  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  local  condition 
to  occur  without  some  external  influence ;  it  is  throw- 
ing blame  upon  somebody  when  I  believe  it  will  occur 
without  anything  from  the  outside  to  cause  it. 

30.371.  But  if  it  does  not  occur  either  from  impurity 
in  the  lymph,  or  from  the  absorption  of  some  impurity, 
dirt,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  owing  to  the  careless 
treatment  of  the  wound,  surely  it  must  result  from  the 
lymph  itself? — No;  that  is  not  necessary,  L  ^cause  you 
can  easily  imagine  that  a  discharge  upon  the  surface 
will  undergo  decomposition  if  nothing  is  done  to  it, 
and  that  must  act  as  a  poison.  The  healthy  dis- 
charge from  a  healthy  wound  may  undergo  decomposi- 
tion, and  act  as  a  local  poison.  I  think  that  is  admitted 
generally. 

30.372.  Does  a  scratch  or  a  small  injury  of  that  sort 
ever  produce  what  might  be  called  a  vesicle  ? — Vesicles 
are  queer  things,  you  see.  A  vesicle  is  a  simple  eleva- 
tion of  the  very  superficial  layer  of  the  cuticle.  It  is 
like  a  blister.  What  causes  the  vesicle,  which  throws 
up  the  very  superficial  layer,  and  secretes  fluid  under- 
neath, is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  explain,  or  even  what 
they  are.  Vesicles  are  very  minute  sometimes.  The 
vaccine  vesicle  is  different  from  a  common  blister. 
"  Vesicle"  seems  to  me  a  general  term,  but  they  differ 
in  their  origin  and  anatomical  character.  By  a  vesicle 
you  mean  the  very  slight  elevation  of  the  very  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  cuticle — that  elevation  depending  upon 
the  secretion  of  fluid  underneath.  That,  I  suppose,  is 
what  is  meant  by  a  vesicle.  Of  course  a  scratch  above 
destroys  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cuticle ;  and  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  imagine  a  vesicle  forming  where 
the  cuticle  has  been  destroyed,  because  it  requires  an 
undestroyed  surface  to  allow  the  skin  to  be  thrown  up. 

30.373.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  told  us  that  you  have 
seen  300  cases  of  distressing  consequences  from  vac- 
cination out  of  about  10,000  cases  in  the  hospital  ? — 
Of  about  3,000  cases  of  skin  diseases,  only  about  300 
seem  to  have  followed  vaccination. 

30.374.  Can  you  give  us  at  all  any  idea  how  many 
cases  of  similar  disorder  or  disturbance  you  have  seen 
produced  by  the  scratch  of  a  pin,  or  a  nail,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  number. 

30.375.  Would  it  be  ten  ? — Yes,  more  than  ten  ;  from 
falls  and  scratches  on  the  knees  and  arms  of  children. 

30.376.  Producing  general  constitutional  disturbance 
— that  was  your  own  phrase — to  the  same  extent  as  had 
followed  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

30.377.  In  answer  to  some  questions  of  Sir  William 
Savory,  you  told  us  that  you  had  seen  no  fatal  result 
from  vaccination  ? — I  have  never  seen  a  fatal  result. 

30.378.  You  do  not  deny  that  fatal  results  do  occur? 
— I  would  not  deny  anything. 

30.379.  But  referring  again  to  your  phrase — consti- 
tutional disturbance — I  suppose  you  mean  that  it  was  a 
condition  of  irritation  and  suffering  which  caused  pain 
to  the  child,  and  distress  to  the  parents  ? — A  diffused 
skin  eruption  is  painful  to  the  child,  and  certainly 
the  poor  mothers  are  very  much  distressed  ;  they  have 
a  very  unhappy  time  of  it. 

30.380.  You  yourself  said  that  it  was  your  sympathy 
with  the  parents  which  led  you  to  make  closer  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  these  evils  ? — Yes.  I  have  great 
respect  for  a  common  public  notion.    I  think  it  is 
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always  founded  upon  something — that  there  is  some 
good  foundation.  A  popular  idea  is  always  worth 
examining  and  inquiring  into,  in  my  opinion. 

30.381.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Then  is  the  Com- 
mission to  understand  that  in  these  300  cases,  you  did 
not  inquire,  so  as  to  see  whether  the  opinion  of  the 
parents  was  correct.  You  say  you  accepted  the  state- 
ment of  the  parents,  that  the  evils  were  due  to  vaccina- 
tion in  those  300  cases.  "Was  there  no  case  in  which  the 
parent  was  mistaken  in  attributing  it  to  vaccination  ? — 
I  took  the  histories  as  they  all  came.  "  Well,  how  long 
"has  that  child  been  in  that  condition?"  "Two 
"  months  or  six  weeks."  "  What  was  the  beginning  of 
"  it?  "  "Nothing  that  we  know  of"  ;  or  it  was  teeth- 
ing or  something  of  that  kind.  That  would  be  noted. 
"  I  think  it  came  from  vaccination,  sir,"  or  "it  came 
"  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  vaccination.''  That  was 
noted.  I  simply  took  the  facts  as  they  were  stated, 
not  allowing  my  own  mind  to  influence  me  in  the 
least,  simply  recording  the  statement,  and  then  taking 
the  three  or  four  weeks'  interval  between  the  vacci- 
nation and  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption. 

30.382.  Then  you  do  not  yourself  think  that  these 
300  cases  were  all  due  to  vaccination  ;  you  are  simply 
quoting  the  opinion  of  the  parents  ? — They  followed  so 
closely  upon  the  vaccination  and  upon  the  local  sore 
that  I  think  the  general  constitutional  trouble  was  due 
to  the  local  trouble  produced  by  vaccination. 

30.383.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  in  your  practice, 
as  it  has  occurred  to  many,  that  a  child  has  been  brought 
for  vaccination,  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
vaccination  has  not  been  performed,  and  then  in  some 
such  time  as  the  eruptions  appeared  in  these  cases, 
although  no  vaccination  has  taken  place,  some  cutaneous 
eruption  or  cutaneous  disturbance  has  taken  place  ? — 
That  does  happen ;  and  often  a  child  is  brought  with  a 
cutaneous  eruption  and  the  vaccination  is  put  off. 

30.384.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  in  those  300  cases 
that  it  was  only  post  hoc  and  not  propter  hoc  ? — So  far 
as  I  possibly  could  I  did,  that  was  my  object. 

30.385.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  satisfy  yourself  on 
that  point  ? — I  did  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from  the 
history  ;  I  could  not  do  more  than  note  the  case. 

30.386.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  observed 
those  symptoms  in  unvaccinated  children  ? — They  occur 
rarely  ;  they  do  occur  in  unvaccinated  children  now  and 
then.  Before  three  months  one  does  not  meet  with 
them.  General  inflammation  of  the  skin  in  very  young 
children  is  rare.  Sometimes  they  get  inflammations 
of  different  kinds,  but  that  seems  to  be  due  to  other 
causes,  such  as  round  the  nates,  from  the  napkins  not 
being  changed,  or  from  want  of  care,  and  from  dirt ; 
but  not  the  very  bad  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
they  seem  to  come  a  little  later. 

30.387.  They  come  at  this  age,  do  they  ? — They  come 
at  about  six  months,  three  months  to  six  months. 

30.388.  Then  is  it  possible  that  they  may  occur  with- 
out the  intervention  of  vaccination ;  because  most 
children  now  have  been  vaccinated  at  six  months  of 
age ;  if  that  is  the  age  at  which  these  diseases  make 
their  appearance  ? — If  you  will  let  me  put  a  question 
to  myself:  what  is  the  cause  of  these  inflammations 
generally ;  putting  out  of  sight  the  vaccination  alto- 
gether, and  taking  the  3,000  cases,  what  do  you  think  is 
the  common  cause  P  I  should  say  that  the  common 
cause  is  indigestion,  some  form  of  catarrh  of  the  bowel, 
that  catarrh  of  the  bowel  has  started  it.  Another 
cause  is  teething,  and  any  local  inflammation  of  the 
gums  seems  to  start  it.  Whether  that  is  a  blood  con- 
dition, and  the  skin  only  suffers  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
system  one  cannot  say ;  nor  why  it  should  begin  on  the 
scalp  in  preference  to  other  parts,  the  tissues  of  the 
scalp  being  apparently  closer.  That  is  a  well  known 
clinical  fact,  as  to  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  ears. 
Then  it  sometimes  occurs  that  it  happens  from  dis- 
charges of  the  ear.  I  have  seen  catarrh  and  otalgia 
start  the  general  dermatitis. 

30.389.  (Chairman.)  In  all  the  cases  that  you  refer  to 
as  due  to  vaccination,  did  you  take  care  to  exclude  all 
those  other  possible  causes  ? — Yes,  I  went  into  the 
histories  very  carefully. 

30.390.  None  of  them  had  had  teething,  for  instance  ? 
— No  ;  I  went  into  the  cases  as  carefully  as  I  could. 

30.391.  Were  these  cases  all  under  three  months  ? — 
They  varied  from  about  five  months  ;  they  were  all 
three  months' vaccinations  or  four  months'  vaccinations. 
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30.392.  The  whole  of  the  300  ?— I  will  not  say  the  Mr. 
whole  ;  some  may  have  been  put  off  once,  but  the  J-  ^te> 
great  majority  were  three  months' vaccinated  children  M.D. 
who  came  in  in  the  ordinary  way. 

'  ,  22  Nov.  l«y< 

30.393.  And  you  are  sure  that  in  none  of  these  was   

any  possible  cause  that  you  have  mentioned  present  ? 

— That  was  my  impression  ;  .1  took  the  histories  care- 
fully. My  object  was  to  arrive,  so  far  as  the  clinical 
histories  would  go,  at  the  truth. 

30,394-.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that 
the  eruptions  which  have  hitherto  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission,  are  explained  by  you  upon 
what  I  may  call  common  grounds  of  inflammation 
rather  than  upon  specific  grounds  as  regards  vacci- 
nanation? — Yes,  upon  common  grounds  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

30.395.  I  think  you  are  the  author  of  some  lec- 
tures on  Diseases  of  Children,  which  were  published 
in  1885  ?— Yes. 

30.396.  I  notice  that  in  your  lecture  on  Vaccinal 
Eruptions  and  their  Treatment,  you  say,  at  page  49 : 
"  It  appears  to  mo  necessary,  before  we  can  hope  to 
"  arrive  at  any  clear  conception  of  the  relation  be- 
"  tween  these  eruptions  and  vaccination,  that  we 
"  should  try  and  explain  more  definite  eruptions 
"  symptomatic  of  the  specific  fevers."  Have  you  been 
able  to  do  that  ? — I  go  on  to  say,  "  Have  we  any 
"  reasonable  explanation  to  offer  for  the  difference 
"  between  a  typhoid  and  a  typhus  spot  on  the  abdo- 
"  men."  There  I  was  trying  to  work  out  the  possible 
connexion  between  this  skin  condition,  and  the  local 
centre  from  which  bacteria  or  bacilli  or  something  of 
that  kind  were  absorbed,  and  carried  into  the  system, 
and  produced  these  secondary  troubles  ;  and  that  these 
are  infinite  in  their  variety.  That  was  the  impression 
I  formed  ;  that  in  all  these  skin  cases  one  must  look 
for  the  local  trouble  in  some  organ,  or  possibly  in 
the  skin  itself ;  but  that  there  is  some  local  origin,  if 
we  could  only  find  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  bowel,  in  indigestion,  or  teething ;  I  found  there 
was  a  beginning  there,  that  was  the  source  from 
which  the  skin  became  inflamed,  like  the  typhoid 
spot  from  the  bowel.  That  was  the  idea  I  had,  but 
that  is  only  theoretical. 

30.397.  Are  you  able  to  explain  the  more  definite 
eruptions  symptomatic  of  the  specific  fevers  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  myself  saw,  in  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  those  small-pox  cases,  that  the  condition  of  the 
bowels  and  the  lungs  and  the  whole  of  the  organs,  bore 
out  the  view  there  was  a  bacillus  or  bacterium  causing 
the  generally  diffused  local  centres,  secondary  centres, 
I  suppose. 

30.398.  Did  you  isolate  that  bacillus  or  bacterium  ? — 
No ;  I  did  not  examine  it  microscopically,  but  the 
whole  bowel  was  covered  with  vesicles,  and  the  lungs 
spotted  with  centres  of  congestion.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
point  to  that  conclusion,  that  there  was  a  bacillus  that 
was  circulating  in  the  blood.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  reasonable  conclusion. 

30.399.  What  I  wanted  to  know,  rather,  was  how  you 
established  that  the  eruptions  which  you  have  been 
speaking  of  were  of  a  general  character,  due  to  com- 
mon inflammation,  rather  than  of  the  kind  of  specific 
secondary  eruption  which  is  usually  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  syphilis  ? — Will  you  kindly  repeat 
your  question. 

30.400.  I  want  to  find  out  how  you  arrived  at  the 
means  of  discriminating  between  general  eruptions 
following  vaccination,  attributable  to  common  and  non- 
specific causes,  and  the  general  eruption  following 
vaccination  in  its  specific  nature,  like  that  of  secondary 
eruptions  of  syphilis,  from  primary  syphilis? — That 
is  only,  a  difference,  I  suppose,  of  the  poison.  That  is 
theoretical ;  that  is  a  matter  which  I  should  hardly 
think  about,  because  I  should  not  see  my  way  to  work 
it  out. 

30.401.  That  is  a  matter  which  is  theoretical,  and 
which  you  have  not  worked  out? — No,  I  should  not 
attack  it  at  all,  or  think  about  it.  It  is  not  within  the 
range  of  proof,  I  think  ;  I  do  not  see  what  kind  of 
laboratory  work  or  clinical  work  one  could  carry  on  to 
satify  one's  self. 

30.402.  Are  you  aware  that  Ceely  has  described 
numerous  eruptions  following  vaccination  some  of 
which  he  regards  as  strictly  vaccine  eruptions? — 
I  think  Trousseau  does  the  same.  They  have  hem 
described  as  due  to  vaccination,  there  is  no  doubt. 
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Mr.  30,403.  Do  you  agree  with  or  differ  from  that  view  ? 

B.  J.  Lee,     — I  have  not  seen  those  eruptions. 

 "  30,404.  Do  you  think  that  the  kind  of  results  such 

22  Nov.  1893,    as  I  find  figured  on  page  104  of  the  "  Archives  of 

 "  Surgery,"  Volume  L,  No.  2,  is  a  result  which  is  likely 

to  be  of  the  nature  of  those  which  follow  common 
scratches,  or  the  result  of  a  more  specific  cause  P — I 
should  agree  with  the  conclusion  in  that  case : — "  There 
"  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  child1  died  in 
"  direct  consequence  of  local  gangrene  which  was  in  its 
"  turn,  a  consequence  of  the  vaccination."  That  con- 
clusion seems  to  me  to  state  my  own  views  very  clearly. 

30.405.  Do  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  statistics 
which  I  find  in  a  return  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Common,  September  2nd,  1880,  which  shows  that  skin 
diseases  in  infants  under  one  year  of  age  per  million  born, 
had  increased  from  ahout  156  in  1847  to  something  over 
300  and  sometimes  400  in  the  seventies  ? — Skin  disease 
is  such  a  very  indefinite  thing  as  a  cause  of  death,  you 
see. 

30.406.  Would  the  indefiniteness  attach  in  a  larger 
degree  to  the  later  years  than  the  earlier  ones  ? — I  should 
not  have  thought  that  skin  diseases  were  more  common ; 
I  thought  they  were  getting  rather  less  common  in 
England  than  they  used  to  be.  Scabies  is  much  rarer 
than  it  used  to  be. 

30.407.  Apparently  from  these  figures  the  fatal  skin 
diseases  are  increasing  in  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  ? — I  should  like  to  know  of  what  they  were  the 
effects ;  they  might  be  syphilitic.  I  should  like  to  look 
into  it  very  closely  before  forming  an  opinion  upon  it, 
because  such  a  general  broad  statement  as  skin  deaseses 
causing  death  would  want  a  little  careful  inquiry.  I 
think  before  one  could  state  it  as  a  fact,  one  would 
like  to  look  into  the  histories  of  those  cases  a  little  care- 
fully. 

30.408.  You  are  rather  sceptical  of  statistics  appa- 
rently ? — "Well,  I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  them  at  all. 

30.409.  Tou  referred  just  now  somewhat  sceptically 
to  some  figures  with  regard  to  the  number  of  marks  in 
relation  to  protection? — I  must  say  that  when  I  heard 
those  marks  being  talked  of  as  being  certain  protection 
I  thought  I  would  look  into  the  statistics  myself. 

30.410.  Were  they  Mr.  Marson's  ?— I  think  so  ;  and  I 
was  astonished  that  they  were  so  meagre. 

30.411.  Was  one  of  the  things  that  astonished 
you,  that  in  the  case  of  the  deaths  of  those  who  had 
four  good  marks,  Mr.  Marson  deducts  10  out  of  the  11 
as  dying  from  superadded  disease  before  he  strikes 
the  per-centage? — I  do  not  recollect.  I  must  not  say 
much  about  those  tables,  because  it  is  10  years  since 
I  looked  at  thern,  I  think. 

30.412.  But  you  received  them  with  distrust,  I  under- 
stand P — I  must  say  that  they  did  not  produce  an  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  as  being  very  reliable.  I  felt 
that  we  should  like  something  more  upon  that  point 
before  enforcing  five  or  four  punctures  even;  I  felt  that 
we  had  better  do  a  little  more  work  before  we  took  up 
that  position. 

30.413.  (Sir  Charles  Dairy mple.)  How  long  is  it  since 
you  refreshed  your  recollection  of  your  notes  taken 
five  years  ago  in  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  ? — 
When  J  first  offered  to  give  evidence  I  looked  through 
them  briefly  then,  and  thought  I  would  go  through 
them  carefully  and  try  and  arrange  something  accurate 
as  to  numbers.  I  kept  every  year  a  brief  record 
of  the  cases,  and  these  lectures  of  mine  I  think  will 
show  to  what  extent  they  were  founded  upon  the  cases 
1  had  kept  up  to  that  time.  Those  lectures  were  pub- 
lished I  think  in  the  year  1885.  There  are  four  or  five 
lectures  on  vaccinal  eruptions  and  their  treatment,  and 
then  some  lectures  on  syphilis  as  well ;  and  I  think 
there  is  another  on  dermatitis,  or  the  diseases  of  the 
skin.  There  I  tried  to  carefully  weigh  the  question  of 
how  far  the  public  were  justified  in  taking  this  view, 
that  vaccination  was  the  cause  of  trouble  ;  that  seemed 
to  me  when  I  was  lecturing  to  my  students  to  be  a 
subject  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

30.414.  (Chairman.)  The  next  point  which  I  believe 
you  with  to  speak  on  is  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
syphilis  by  vaccination ;  what  have  you  to  tell  us  with 
regard  to  that  r — So  far  as  regards  the  cases  of  syphilis 
thai;  were  said  to  bs  due  to  vaccination,  out  of  about 
600  cases  of  infantile  syphilis  I  can  only  feel  sure  that 
one  was  due  to  vaccination,  and  there  were  only  three 
in  which  the  question  of  vaccination  came  at  all  into  the 
history.    As  regards  those  three  cases  I  satisfied  my- 


self with  regard  to  two  of  them  that  they  were  not 
syphilitic  cases.  The  question  was  raised,  and  I  went 
into  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  were  not 
syphilitic,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statements  of  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  cases 
that  every  care  had  been  taken.  One  case,  I  think, 
was  syphilitic,  and  that  one  case  led  me  to  take  the 
view  that  it  was  not  quite  wise  to  vaccinate  from  children 
of  a  fortnight  old,  or  the  three  weeks  old.  I  had  come 
to  that  conclusion  quite  apart,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  might  be  a  little  risk  in  vaccinating  a  child  at  the 
age  of  14  days,  and  using  that  child  as  a  vaccinifer. 
That  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  conclusion  at  which  one 
was  forced  to  come  where  the  question  of  possible 
infection  with  syphilis  arose.  I  will  tell  you  the  pro- 
portion of  cases.  In  ordinary  practice  of  all  cases  of 
diseases  about  1*8,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  are  cases  of 
syphilis  in  children,  congenital,  in  all  its  forms ;  and 
out  of  600  cases  I  am  taking  now  the  average,  year  by 
year  out  of  the  30,000,  I  think  there  were  more  than 
that,  and  I  have  seen  more  at  other  places,  but  taking 
600  cases  I  can  only  feel  sure  that  vaccination  was  the 
cause  in  one,  and  that  was  a  case  where  the  child  had 
been  vaccinated  from  an  infant  three  weeks  old,  and  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  little  risky  to 
vaccinate  from  children  of  that  age. 

30.415.  What  was  the  evidence  that  made  you  sure 
that  in  that  case  the  syphilis  was  derived  from  the 
vaccinifer? — The  local  condition  of  the  arm,  the  diffused 
inflammation,  and  the  fact  that  two  of  my  colleagues 
took  the  same  view  that  I  did  about  it ;  they  spoko 
with  greater  certainty  than  I  did.  I  felt  a  certain 
amount  of  doubt,  because  I  have  seen  so  many  cases 
supposed  to  be  syphilitic  which  were  not. 

30.416.  Did  syphilis  appear  in  the  vaccinifer  after 
the  vaccination? — I  did  not  get  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case.  I  only  ascertained  that  the  child  had  been  vac- 
cinated at  one  of  the  public  institutions  where  the 
mother  had  been  confined ;  and  there  was  an  account 
given  of  another  child  vaccinated  from  the  same  source 
where  something  similar  had  occurred.  That  was 
what  the  parents  stated,  and  as  I  had  my  doubts  about 
this  condition  of  the  arm,  I  took  the  case  to  two  of  my 
colleagues,  and  we  agreed  that  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it — at  least,  they  were  quite  sure.  I  wrote  to 
the  institution,  and  the  account  given  was  that  the 
child  was  quite  healthy  from  which  the  vaccination 
was  taken,  so  far  as  I  recollect;  but  as  the  parents  did 
not  press  the  case  I  let  it  pass,  for  I  saw  that  there 
was  nothing  much  to  be  made  of  it,  and  I  only  satisfied 
my  mind  that  vaccination  was  a  possible  cause  of 
syphilis,  as  happened  in  Dr.  Cory's  case,  and  that  a 
little  care  was  necessary,  as  there  was  a  risk  in 
vaccinating  at  that  early  age. 

30.417.  But  you  had  no  evidence  that  the  vaccinifer 
child  was  at  the  time,  or  became  afterwards  syphilitic  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  press  the  case  beyond  that.  I  told  the 
parents  that  if  they  liked  they  could  go  back  to  the 
institution.  I  wrote  and  got  an  assurance  that  the  child 
was  a  healthy  child ;  but  still,  I  am  telling  you  the 
case — that  the  child  presented  itself  with  a  swollen 
arm,  and  with  symptoms  that  you  would  have  said  at 
once  were  syphilitic. 

30.418.  Assuming  that  the  child  was  syphilitic,  you 
have  still  no  evidence  that  the  syphilis  was  derived 
from  thet  vaccination  ? — No,  I  have  no  evidence. 

30.419.  And  that  was  the  only  case  which  you  were 
sure  of  p — There  were  two  other  cases  in  which  the 
parents  said  that  the  child  was  suffering  from  dis- 
ease introduced  at  vaccination  ;  they  came  with  that 
account. 

30.420.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  sure  in  that 
one  case,  that  it  was  due  to  vaccination  P — Well,  there 
was  no  other  cause,  because  I  saw  the  father  and 
mother,  and  all  the  other  children ;  it  was  not  a  con- 
genital case. 

30.421.  Still  you  have  had  no  evidence  that  the 
vaccine  matter  was  taken  from  a  syphilitic  child? — 
No  ;  I  tell  you  I  did  not  press  the  case  home  ;  I  left 
the  case  where  it  was.    We  consulted  about  it. 

30.422.  (Sir  William  Savory.)   How  long  ago  was 
that  ? — That  would  be  14  or  15  years  ago. 

30.423.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  the  date  ? — No ;  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  preserve  the  letters.  Letters  passed 
between  the  physician  of  the  institution  and  myself. 

30.424.  Did  you  take  any  notes  of  the  case  ? — Yes,  I 
took  the  whole  cas2  carefully. 
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30.425.  Have  you  got  those  notes  ? — I  will  see  if  I  can 
find  them. 

30.426.  It  would  be  very  important  indeed  to  have 
them.  You  took  careful  notes  of  the  whole  case  at  the 
time  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  whethei  Dr.  Barlow  was 
with  me ;  he  saw  the  case  with  me. 

30.427.  You  are  not  sure  whether  you  have  those 
notes  now  ? — I  will  look  back  and  see  if  I  have. 

30.428.  Can  you  tell  us  how  often  you  saw  the  child  ? 

 I  will  tell  you  what  occurred.    The  child  was  brought 

in  in  the  ordinary  way  

30.429.  (Dr.  Collins.)  To  which  institution  ?— Great 
Ormond  Street ;  and  the  condition  at  once  aroused  my 
suspicion  

30.430.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  "Will  you  now  just  stop 
to  tell  us  what  the  condition  was  that  aroused  your 
suspicion  ? — The  whole  arm  was  inflamed  and  the  skin 
indurated  around. 

30.431.  The  whole  arm  was  inflamed,  do  you  say  P — 
At  least  about  two  inches  below  the  elbow,  and  a  hard 
induration  around  the  seat. 

30.432.  How  far  did  the  induration  extend  ?— About 
an  inch  and  a  half  round,  I  should  think,  so  far  as  I 
recollect. 

30.433.  Did  it  gradually  fade  off  into  the  surrounding 
tissue?— It  gradually  faded  off  into  the  surrounding 
tissue. 

30.434.  What  else  did  you  note  ? — So  far  as  the  sore 
went,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  skin  has  not  healed  over  ; 
there  were  three  or  four  marks,  I  forget  which,  and  the 
skin  had  not  healed  completely. 

30.435.  Three  or  four  punctures,  do  you  mean  ? — 
Three  or  four  punctures ;  and  those  were  of  consider- 
able size,  very  like  a  syphilitic  chancre. 

30.436.  Can  you  tell  us  what  its  characters  were  ? — I 
cannot  remember  them  very  accurately  now. 

30.437.  That  was  the  impression  which  they  left  upon 
your  mind  ? — Yes.  The  case  at  once  suggested  to  me 
the  necessity  of  considerable  care,  because  the  mother 
said  that  the  child  was  vaccinated  from  an  infant. 

30.438.  You  will  excuse  me,  but  the  expression 
"suggested  considerable  care  "  would  mean  that  it  was 
a  suspicious  case,  and  you  have  already  told  us  that  you 
were  sure  it  was  a  syphilitic  case  ? — I  am  telling  you 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  case,  when  the  woman 
came,  she  came  with  that  statement  that  it  was  due  to 
vaccination,  and  that  another  child  of  another  woman 
vaccinated  at  the  same  time  was  in  the  same  condition. 

30.439.  Did  you  see  that  child  ?— No. 

30.440.  If  you  had  the  case  of  an  arm  that  presented 
to  you  such  characters  as  suggest  syphilis,  and  the 
mother  said  it  wa«  due  to  vaccination,  and  that  another 
child  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Would  that  be  worth  further  inquiry,  do  you 
think  ? — I  should  not  let  the  woman  go  away  from  the 
hospital  with  the  impression  that  it  was  due  to  vaccina- 
tion if  I  thought  it  was  not. 

30.441.  Can  you  remember  how  long  this  was  after 
the  vaccination  ? — The  mother  had  come  out  of  the 
institution  ;  she  had  been  confined  in  the  institution  ; 
she  had  come  straight  away,  and  the  child  was  about 
a  month  old.  It  was  vaccinated  at  14  days,  and  I 
think  she  brought  it  to  us  about  three  weeks  after  the 
vaccination,  so  far  as  I  remember.  I  will  try  and  find 
the  case,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  back. 

30.442.  Was  it  more  than  three  weeks  after  vaccina- 
tion ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  with  perfect  certainty. 

30.443.  You  will  look  back  for  your  notes  ? — Yes,  I 
will  look  back,  and  I  will  try  and  get  more  facts  about 
it.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  case  which  required 
looking  into  carefully,  and  I  wrote  to  my  friend,  the 
physician  of  the  institution,  where  the  child  was 
vaccinated. 

30.444.  Are  there  any  other  facts  about  this  child 
that  you  noted  on  the  first  occasion  ? — I  saw  the  father  ; 
the  father  came  with  the  mother  and  the  other  children. 

30.445.  I  was  asking  whether  there  was  any  tiling 
further  about  the  child  ? — No  ;  the  child  was  perfectly 
healthy. 

30.446.  Were  any  glands  affected  ?• — I  do  not  recollect 
whether  the  glands  under  the  armpit  were, 


30.447.  Do  you  think  you  examined  them  ? — Yes,  I  Mr. 
think  I  examined  them.    It  seemed  to  me  to  be  too      It.  J.  Lee, 
recent  for  anything  of  that  kind,  so  far  as  I  recollect.  M.D. 

30.448.  But  you  said  that  one  of  the  sores  was  healing,        „  " 
and  presented  the  characters  of  a  healing  syphilitic  °v" 
sore  P— Yes. 

30.449.  Would  it  be  too  recent  then  for  the  glands  to 
be  affected  P — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember 
looking  into  the  glands.  I  remember  very  well  taking 
the  child  and  having  a  talk,  I  think  with  Dr.  Barlow 
and  Dr.  Lees,  and  1  said,  "  Is  this  syphilis  ?" 

30.450.  Then  you  saw  it  afterwards  ? — I  think  the 
child  came  again. 

30.451.  You  only  saw  it  twice? — lam  not  sure 
whether  the  father  came  the  first  time  and  brought  the 
other  children. 

30.452.  Are  you  sure  that  you  saw  the  child  twice  ? — 
I  believe  it  came  the  following  week.  Yes,  it  did, 
because  I  told  the  mother  to  come  back  and  I  should 
inquire  at  the  institution  where  the  child  was 
vaccinated. 

30.453.  Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  see  it  three 
times  P — I  will  not  say  that  I  saw  it  three  times. 

30.454.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  length  of 
time  overjwhich  your  observation  extended  ?  —I  only  saw 
it  twice  or  three  times. 

30.455.  Would  it  be  all  included  in  the  period  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  P — Yes. 

30.456.  Did  anything  further  occur  during  the  time 
the  child  was  under  observation  p — I  inquired  into  the 
possible  accuracy  of  what  the  woman  stated  

30.457.  We  have  gone  into  that;  but  during  the 
time  that  you  observed  the  child  did  any  other  symptoms 
of  any  kind  occur  ? — No,  not  so  far  as  I  recollect;  the 
woman  disappeared. 

30.458.  All  you  recollect  at  present  is  the  condition 
of  the  arm  as  you  have  described  it  to  us  ? — Yes. 

30.459.  Can  you  recollect  anything  else  about  the 
child  in  any  other  way  ? — No  ;  I  can  recollect  nothing 
else  about  the  child,  except  the  condition  of  the  arm, 
and  the  fact  that  my  colleagues  agreed  that  it  was 
syphilitic. 

30.460.  Did  you  see  the  child  when  it  was  well  P — 
No  ;  I  did  not  see  it  after  two  or  three  visits  ;  it  passed 
away  from  the  hospital.  I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  the  parents — whether  they  went  back.  The  case 
passed  away ;  they  did  not  want  me  to  treat  the  child 
apparently.  They  came  with  this  story,  and  they 
seemed  to  want  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  correct  or 
not. 

30.461.  You  have  never  seen  another  case  of  syphilis 
from  vaccination,  you  say  ? — No ;  I  have  never  seen 
another  case  of  syphilis  from  vaccination. 

30.462.  Have  you  seen  many  cases  of  primary  syphi- 
lis ? — I  have  not  seen  many  cases  of  primary  syphilis. 

30.463.  Have  you  seen  many  cases  of  syphilis  in 
children  ? — 1  have  seen  more  than  any  one,  I  should 
think. 

30.464.  Have  you  ever  seen  another  case  of  syphilis 
in  which  those  features  which  you  have  just  described 
were  repeated  P — No  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  other. 

30.465.  Did  the  condition  of  the  arm  which  you  have 
described  strike  you  as  the  ordinary  appearances  of  an 
arm  with  a  syphilitic  sore  on  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  did. 

30,166.  That-  is  the  description  which  you  give  of  an 
ordinary  syphilitic  arm  from  vaccination,  as  inflamed 
from  below  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  with  a  broad 
patch  of  induration  ;  how  broad  ? — It  must  have  been 
an  inch  and  a  half. 

30.467.  Gradually  fading  into  the  surrounding  in- 
flammatory tissue  P — Yes. 

30.468.  Supposing  anyone  were  to  say  that  it  was 
simply  a  badly  inflamed  arm,  the  result  of  vaccination, 
what  would  you  reply  to  that  P  Are  not  these  the  charac- 
ters of  common  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue ;  extended  redness  and  much  swelling 
from  infiltration,  with  induration  reaching  from  the 
wound  for  some  distance  and  gradually  fading  into  the 
surrounding  tissue? — If  you  had  seen  the  case  you 
would  have  said  it  was  syphilitic  at  once. 

30.469.  I  may  not  have  known  better.  Is  that  the 
ordinary  description  that  you  would  give  of  syphilis 
from  vaccination  ? — Ycu  know  when  you  are  describing 
a  case  of  that  kind,  you  can  go  into  differences. 
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30.470.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  questions  P — No  ; 
I  do  Qot  think  there  was  much  doubt  about  the  case. 

30.471.  (Dr.  Bristowe.)  Considering  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  case,  and  the  great  interest  which  you  took 
in  it,  is  it  not  rather  curious  that  you  did  not  make 
further  inquiries  as  to  the  original  vaccinifer,  and  the 
family  of  the  vaccinifer,  and  did  not  manage  somehow 
or  other  to  follow  up  this  child's  history,  either  by 
yourself,  or  through  the  agency  of  a  friend  ? — That  is 
just  what  I  did ;  I  say  I  followed  it  up  as  far  as  I  could 
follow  it  up. 

30.472.  As  soon  as  the  woman  left  the  hospital  you 
lost  sight  of  her  ? — I  wrote  to  the  physician  attached  to 
the  institution  where  she  was  confined,  and  I  got  two 
letters  at  least,  if  not  three  letters,  about  this  case.  I 
discussed  it  with  him.  I  went  so  far  as  I  thought 
right  in  such  a  case,  and  having  had  his  assurance  that 
the  vaccinifer  was  healthy,  I  stopped  there. 

30.473.  But  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  have  been 
as  well  that  you  yourself  should  have  seen  the  child, 
and  should  have  followed  the  family  up ;  do  not  you 
think  that  most  people  who  are  deeply  interested  in  a 
matter  of  that  sort  would  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  form  their  own  definite  opinion  as  to  what 
the  condition  of  affairs  was,  rather  than  enter  into 
correspondence  with  persons  about  it  P — Do  you  mean 
that  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  institution  where  the 
vaccinifer  was  ? 

30.474.  Yes,  and  follow  the  child  home  ? — After  the 
letters  I  had  from  the  physician  I  did  not  think  I  was 
justified  in  going  any  further. 

30.475.  You  were  satisfied  ? — The  parents  did  not 
seem  to  be  anxious ;  they  passed  away.  I  stated  the 
case  to  my  friend  at  the  institution,  and  did  not  con- 
sider that  I  was  called  upon  to  go  farther  than  that.  I 
referred  the  mother  back  to  the  institution,  and  wrote 
to  them  and  told  them  the  circumstances,  and  left  them 
to  deal  with  it  as  they  thought  proper. 

30.476.  And  as  a  scientific  man  that  is  the  answer 
which  you  give  me  P — Yes  ;  I  considered  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  better  to  leave  the  case  to  them  to 
deal  with ;  I  referred  it  to  them.  I  thought  that  was 
the  professional  conduct. 

30.477.  Then,  again,  you  say  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  child  were  apparently  perfectly  free  from 
the  disease  ? — Yes,  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the 
child  were  perfectly  free  from  the  disease. 

30.478.  Did  you  examine  the  organs  of  the  father  to 
see  if  there  were  any  traces  of  anything  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

30.479.  Nor  of  the  mother,  of  course  P — No. 

30.480.  (Mr.  Huichinson.)  In  this  case  you  diagnosed 
syphilis  in  the  primary  stage  only  P — Would  you  say 
that  an  infant  could  suffer  from  the  primary  disease  P 

30.481.  Of  course,  I  mean  after  vaccination? — I  do 
not  mean  that.  I  mean  the  vaccinifer,  because  the 
vaccinifer  must  have  been  suffering  from  primary 
syphilis  too,  must  it  not  ? 

30.482.  That  I  am  not  going  into  at  all  ? — I  know  of 
no  stages  in  infantile  syphilis ;  I  see  the  thing  running 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

30.483.  I  will  put  the  question  then  in  another  way. 
"What  you  diagnosed  in  this  case  was  chancre,  was  it 
not  ? — No,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  primary  chancre. 

30.484.  Were  they  primary  syphilitic  sores? — They 
were  not ;  that  was  not  a  condition  that  would  follow 
what  you  would  call  primary  syphilis ;  it  was  not  an 
ordinary  primary  chancre  as  we  know  it ;  it  was  a 
diffused  reddish-brown  sore  whi<  h  was  quite  peculiar, 
and  I  thought  I  had  seen  somewhat  the  same  character 
of  sores  in  congenital  syphilis  in  children  born  of 
syphilitic  parents. 

30.485.  To  put  the  question  in  another  way,  you  did 
not  trace  this  case  any  further  than  any  primary  sores  ? 
— After  a  fortnight  it  disappeared. 

30.486.  You  mentioned  no  manifestations  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis — of  what  are  ordinarily  called 
secondary  symptoms  P — There  was  a  little  trouble  about 
the  nose  and  throat— a  little  snuffling;  that  was  all 
that  was  caused.  The  mother  said  that  there  was  a 
little  trouble  about  the  nose  and  throat,  but  the  arm 
was  the  chief  thing. 

30.487.  There  was  snuffling  ? — Yes ;  there  were  con- 
stitutional symptoms, 


30.488.  What  were  the  other  constitutional  symp- 
toms?— So  far  as  I  recollect,  the  throat  and  the 
snuffling  were  the  two. 

30.489.  Did  you  look  at  the  throat? — I  do  not 
recollect  much  more  of  the  case. 

30.490.  You  see  the  whole  case  was  not  more  than  a 
month  or  six  weeks  under  your  observation  ? — It  was  not 
a  month.  I  did  not  see  it  more  than  twice  and  or  three 
times  ;  the  woman  did  not  come  any  further ;  we  lost 
sight  of  her. 

30.491.  At  what  period  after  vaccination,  supposing 
syphilis  to  be  conveyed  in  vaccination,  should  you 
expect  the  sore  on  the  arm  to  manifest  the  peculiar 
character  that  you  speak  of?— I  should  think  in  about 
two  or  three  weeks. 

30.492.  As  early  as  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

30.493.  How  soon  should  you  expect  the  child  to 
show  any  constitutional  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis 
after  vaccination  P — I  have  no  evidence  as  to  that. 

30.494.  How  soon  after  an  ordinary  chancre,  con- 
tracted in  the  ordinary  way,  do  the  secondary  symptoms 
of  syphilis  manifest  themselves  P — They  may  come  from 
four  weeks  to  a  month,  or  six  weeks,  a  slight  roseola.  . 

30.495.  But  your  case  was  under  the  month  ? — Prom 
the  time  of  vaccination,  do  you  mean  ? 

30.496.  Yes.— I  am  only  telling  you  from  recollection 
that  it  was  a  syphilitic  case.  There  was  no  congenital 
syphilis  in  the  case  of  the  father,  or  the  mother,  and  all 
the  other  children  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

30.497.  Is  snuffling  a  symptom  of  congenital  syphilis, 
or  a  symptom  of  acquired  syphilis  by  vaccination  ?— 
That  is  the  only  case  of  syphilis  after  vaccination  that 
has  come  under  my  notice. 

30.498.  Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  snuffles  as  a 
symptom  of  vaccinal  syphilis  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  vaccinal  syphilis  from  my  personsl  observation. 

30.499.  After  the  answers  which  you  have  given  to 
Sir  William  Savory,  would  you  not  be  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  there  is  great  doubt  about  this  case,  as  to 
whether  it  was  syphilis  or  not.  I  should  have  gathered 
from  what  you  have  answered  to  Sir  William  Savory 
that  there  was  very  great  doubt  in  the  diagnosis  ;  are 
you  willing  to  admit  that? — I  had  no  doubt,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  own  mind  about  it. 

30.500.  But  your  belief  is  founded  almost  solely  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  arm  P — I  took  the  opinion  of  two 
other  men  of  very  large  experience  besides  my  own.  I 
am  only  stating  that  I  did  not  pass  it  by.  1  can  only 
tell  you  what  my  impression  is  and  what  theirs  was. 

30.501.  What  is  the  usual  condition  of  vaccinal 
syphilis  produced  by  vaccination  p— I  have  never  seen 
it ;  I  have  only  seen  this  case. 

30.502.  Have  you  not  studied  it  and  seen  portraits  of 
it?— I  have  only  taken  what  I  have  seen  at  that 
hospital  to  put  before  you,  because  I  am  certain  of 
what  I  have  seen ;  and  I  have  never  seen  any  other  case 
like  this  one. 

30.503.  Supposing  that  this  case  was  unique  in  your 
experipnce,  and  that  you  had  never  seen  vaccinal 
syphilis  at  all,  would  you  not  be  inclined  to  admit  that 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  ?— I  tell  you 
that  I  had  my  doubts  at  the  time,  I  had  my  sus- 
picions, and  that  was  why  I  took  the  opinion  of  the 
two  men  whom  I  consulted  about  it.  I  had  my  doubts ; 
they  had  no  doubt— they  were  perfectly  certain,  and 
were  rather  amused  at  my  doubts. 

30.504.  Who  were  they?— One  I  think  was  Dr. 
Lees  and  the  other  I  think  was  Dr.  Barlow ;  I  will  not 
be  quite  sure. 

30.505.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  Are  you  not  quite 
sure  about  either  of  them  P — Dr.  Lees  I  am  sure  about. 

30.506.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Is  it  at  all  usual  in  vaccinal 
syphilis  to  have  the  whole  arm  inflamed  as  you  have 
described  it  P — I  tell  you  that  I  know  nothing  about 
vaccinal  syphilis  ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

30.507.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  I  rightly  understand  that 
you  do  or  do  not  now  doubt  that  this  was  vaccinal 
syphilis  ? — I  believe  it  was  syphilis  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  as  regards  the  child  from  which  the 
vaccine  was  taken,  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  report 
written  by  my  friend  that  the  child  was  a  healthy  child 
was  borne  out  at  that  time,  when  it  was  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  old ;  1  do  not  know  whether  the  child 
passed  away  from  them,  but  I  found  that  I  could  not 
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follow  up  tbc  case.  I  met  my  friend  and  talked  it 
over  with  him.  I  toid  him  that  it  was  very  important 
for  him  to  know  whether  it  was  a  syphilitic  case  or  not, 
because  we  thought  it  was,  that  he  would  be  able  to 
trace  back  his  case,  and  tell  me  his  view  of  the  whole 
matter,  whether  it  was  possible,  at  a  great  institution 
like  his,  that  such  a  thing  could  have  happened, 
because,  if  so,  I  was  quile  sure  that  he  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  know  of  it,  and  guard  against  it. 

30.508.  And  the  reply  was  that  the  vaccinifer  was 
healthy  ? — The  reply  was,  that  he  thought  it  was  pos- 
sible that  such  things  might  happen,  but  that  they 
were  very  careful. 

30.509.  "Was  the  reply  that  the  vaccinifer  was 
healthy  ? — He  wrote  to  me  to  say  so. 

30.510.  Was  your  opinion  based  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  arm  ? — Upon  the  appearance  of  the  arm,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  the  vaccine  was  taken  from  a 
fortnight-old  child ;  because  I  know  that  syphilis  will 
not  show  itself  at  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

30.511.  But  at  any  rate,  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  vaccinifer,  so  far  as  you  got  it,  was  negative  as  to 
its  being  syphilitic  ? — Yes. 

30.512.  Then  the  positive  facts  which  operated  upon 
your  mind  in  arriving  at  this  opinion,  I  understand, 
were  the  appearances  of  the  arm  ? — Yes. 

30.513.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  know  nothing  of 
vaccino-syphilis  apart  from  this  case  P — I  have  never 
seen  any  case  but  that.  There  were  constitutional 
symptoms  in  the  child,  snuffles,  and  so  on. 

30.514.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  of  vaccino- 
syphilis  apart  from  that  case  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen 

I   a  case  but  that. 

30.515.  Was  the  appearance  of  the  arm  in  that  case, 
in  your  opinion,  strongly  indicative  of  vaccino-syphilis  ? 
— I  thought  it  was. 

30.516.  And  you  think  so  now  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  still. 
I  thought  so,  and  I  tell  you  I  did  not  rely  upon  my  own 

|j  judgment. 

30.517.  Then  if  you  were  looking  for  a  case  of  vac- 
|    cino- syphilis,  you  would  expect  to   find  the  same 

appearances  and  get  the  same  history  that  you  had  in 
this  case  ? — Not  the  history,  but  the  appearances.  I 
should  expect  to  get  those  appearances.  They  were 
very  peculiar. 

30.518.  Then  if  a  case  were  alleged  to  be  one  of  vac- 
I   cino-syphilis,  and  did  not  present  the  appearances  that 

you  observed,  in  that  case,  you  would  not  regard  it  as 
vaccino-syphilis,  I  apprehend  ? — It  would  depend  upon 
I  the  time  afterwards.  Three  or  four  weeks  after  the 
vaccination,  I  should  expect  to  find  that  condition. 
There  was  another  point  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Syphilis  in  children,  you  know,  varies  in 
degree. 

30.519.  I  am  speaking  only  of  invaccinated  syphilis, 
of  which  I  understand  you  have  only  had  this  one 
example  in  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

30.520.  Am  I  right  in  thinking,  that  if  you  regarded 
that  case  at  that  time  after  vaccination,  as  indicative 
of  vaccino-syphilis,  if  a  case  of  alleged  vaccino-syphilis 

i  did  not  present  those  appearances  at  that  time,  you 
|  would  not  regard  it  as  a  case  of  vaccino-syphilis  ? — I 
think  there  might  be  differences.  I  should  not  require 
;  every  case  to  be  the  same  as  that  case ;  there  are  slight 
-   differences.    I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  admit  that. 

30.521.  But  would  you  expect,  generally  speaking, 
any  case  of  invaccinated  syphilis  to  conform  to  the 
appearances  which  you  saw  in  that  case  ? — That  would 

'   be  the  general  condition,  much  as  all  chancres  resemble 
each  other. 

30.522.  You  would  expect  a  general  resemblance  to 
that  case  ? — Yes  ;  and  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from 

I  all  all  I  heard,  it  was  a  typical  case  ;  so  far  as  my  two 
|  colleagues  could  say  they  took  that  view.  I  have  never 
seen  vaccino-syphilis  ;  but  the  child  presented  the  other 
I  conditions,  slight  snuffles  and  so  on,  and  one  would 
I   have  said  at  once  "  that  is  syphilis." 

30.523.  Then  if  a  case  were  put  to  you  which  was 
alleged  to  be  vaccino-syphilis,  in  which,  instead  of  there 
being  considerable  induration  extending  down  the  arm, 
there  was  only  a  small  red  spot  at  the  point  of  vac- 
cination ;  a  month  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  would  you 
doubt  that  case  to  be  one  of  vaccino-syphilis  ? — Yes,  I 
should. 


30,524  Are  you  or  are  you  not  clear  about  Dr.  Barlow  Mr. 

having  seen  this  case  with  you? — I  will  ask  him  if  he  R.  J.  Lee, 

remembers  it,  and  I  will  ask  Dr.  Lees,  and  see  if  I  can  M.D. 

find  the  date  and  the  notes  of  the  case.   

30.525.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  But  are  you  not  sure  23  -Nov"  1891 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  ? — I  am  sure  about  one  of  them, 

because  one  of  them  wa3  there  the  same  day  as  I  was  ; 
we  sat  on  the  same  day,  and "I  walked  across  with  the 
case  and  talked  it  over  with  him.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Dr.  Barlow  did  not  come  down. 

30.526.  (Mr.  Picton)  Has  your  practice  been  ex- 
clusively in  London  ? — Yes,  exclusively. 

30.527.  I  think  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

30.528.  (Sir  Gharhs  Balrymple.)  What  did  you  intend 
to  establish  by  mentioning  this  particular  case  to-day, 
may  I  ask  ? — It  was  to  thow  that  children  at  the  age  of 
14  days  may  not  show  syphilitic  symptoms,  and  that 
although  one  may  vaccinate  them  for  their  own  sake,  it 
is  not  quite  safe  to  use  them  as  vaccinifers. 

30.529.  This  is  a  unique  case,  and  you  have  brought 
it  before  us  to-day  as  a  typical  one.  Did  it  not  occur 
to  you  to  bring  your  notes  with  you,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
answer  questions  upon  it  ? — I  have  only  had  four  or 
five  days'  notice  that  I  should  be  required  to  attend 
here  to  day,  and  I  have  not  looked  at  any  books  for  the 
last  three  years.  In  fact  I  did  not  look  at  the  books, 
because  I  had  not  time  to  do  so. 

30.530.  Then  why  did  you  mention  the  case  at  all  ? — 
Because  it  is  the  only  case  out  of  600  cases  of  syphilis 
in  which  I  could  make  out  that  vaccination  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  That  is  why  I  thought  it  might  be 
interesting, — to  show  to  what  extent  vaccination  comes 
into  the  history  of  syphilis.  That  was  the  only  case  in 
which  I  could  satisfy  myself.  There  were  two  cases  of 
supposed  syphilis,  but  in  going  into  them  carefully  I 
found  that  they  were  not  syphilitic,  although  the 
parents  made  a  point  of  it,  and  were  bringing  a  charge 
practically  against  the  vaccinating  officer ;  so  that  it 
seemed  to  me  important  for  his  sake  and  for  their  sake, 
to  be  quite  clear,  and  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cases. 

30.531.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  you  were  going 
to  bring  this  particular  case  before  us  to-day,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  refreshed  your  recollection  of 
the  facts  ? — I  should  like  to  have  done  so. 

30.532.  Then  why  did  you  bring  it  before  us  at  all 
to-day  ? — Because  I  thought  that  such  a  case  as  that 
ought  to  be  mentioned. 

30.533.  Without  the  facts  ? — I  have  given  you  the 
facts,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

30.534.  You  said  that  you  knew  nothing  of  the  child, 
and  you  did  not  examine  the  parents  as  to  their  con- 
dition ? — You  cannot  examine  a  man  and  his  wife  when 
they  bring  their  children  to  you.  The  man  came 
down;  his  account  was  that  he  was  a  respectable 
working  man. 

30.535.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  you  answered  that 
he  was  quite  free  from  syphilis,  and  I  do  not  make  out 
that  you  had  any  means  of  judging  of  that?— There 
was  no  evidence  that  there  was  syphilis  in  the  father  or 
mother,  and  the  other  children  were  all  healthy. 

30.536.  Once  more  about  the  colleagues;  you  call 
them  your  two  colleagues.  Can  not  you  recollect 
whether  Dr.  Barlow  was  one  of  them  or  not  ? — Either 
Dr.  Barlow  or  Dr.  Lees. 

30.537.  It  seems  to  mo  a  curious  tiling  to  mention  so 
eminent  a  person  as  Dr.  Barlow,  without  being  sure,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  whether  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  case  or  not  ? — Fourteen  years  is  a  long  time. 

30.538.  Do  not  you  think  that  at  this  distance  of  time- 
it  is  a  curious  thing  to  mention  Dr.  Burlow  and  the 
other  colleague,  without  being  sure  that  they  were  the 
persons  identified  with  you  in  the  case  ? — I  mentioned 
my  colleagues  as  showing  you  that  I  felt  the  importance 
of  having  their  opinions  with  mine  about  the  case. 

30.539.  But  do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been 
much  more  important  if  you  could  have  given  us  the 
real  facts  of  the  case? — Yes,  I  do  ;  I  should  like  to 
have  had  the  facts  all  stated  as  clearly  as  possible  ;  but 
to  go  back  14  years,  and  get  those  facts  is  a  difficult 
matter  when  you  have  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  my 
memory  is  a  had  one. 

30.540.  Then  coming  back  to  the  question  with  winch 
I  began,  what  is  the  value  of  the  case  that  you  have 
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Mr.  brought  beiore  us,  the  case  having  been  before  you  14 

if.  J.  Lee,  years  ago,  and  you  not  having  refreshed  your  reoollec- 
M.D.  tion  of  the  facts  since  then  ? — The  simple  fact  that  you 
•  can  deduce  from  it  is,  that  out  of  600  cases  of  syphilis 

22  Nov.  1893.    in  children,  only  one  occurs  in  which  vaccination  is 

 ailed  and  proved,  partially  proved.    I  admit  to  be  the 

cause  of  it.  That  is  the  only  conclusion  which  I  draw 
from  it.  And  when  I  hear  that  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  syphilis  being  introduced  by  vaccination,  I  must  say 
that  that  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  of  considerable 
importance. 

30.541.  I  am  speaking  merely  as  an  ignorant  layman ; 
I  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  value  to  this  im- 
portant inquiry  of  this  case  which  you  have  brought 
before  us  to-day  ? — That  in  not  one  of  the  other  599 
cases  was  syphilis  introduced  by  vaccination. 

30.542.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  you  expect  it  always  to 
be  alleged;  might  not  syphilis  exist  as  the  result  of 
Vaccination  without  being  suspected  ;  has  it  not  in  some 
cases  been  proved  to  have  existed  as  the  result  of  vacci- 
nation without  having  been  suspected? — One  would 
have  thought  that  in  a  hospital  like  that  one  would 
have  come  across  cases  of  syphilis  being  introduced 
more  often,  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  curious  thing  that 
one  did  not. 

30.543.  Were  there  not  cases  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
second  series  in  which,  one  case  having  raised  suspicion, 
subsequent  inquiry  into  the  other  co-vaccinees  elicited 
that  they  were  suffering  from  syphilis  after  vaccination 
although  they  had  not  attracted  suspicion  ? — I  am  only 
telling  you  the  fact  that  at  that  hospital  it  seems  strange 
that  it  should  have  been  so  rare,  because  one  would 
have  suspected  it  to  have  happened  more  often.  That 
is  the  only  conclusion  I  draw  from  it. 

30.544.  The  appearances  in  the  arm  in  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's published  cases  appear  to  have  been  very  different 
from  the  appearances  in  the  arm  in  the  case  you  have 
described  to-day.  Have  you  consulted  his  cases  ? — ISTo, 
I  have  not  consulted  his  cases. 

30.545.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Did  you  treat  this  patient  P 
— I  think  I  treated  it  for  the  one  week  ;  the  rule  is  to 
treat  it  for  one  week. 

30.546.  How  did  you  treat  it  ? — 1  prescribed  a  little 
grey  powder ;  I  treated  it  as  ordinary  syphilis,  and  the 
child  passed  away  from  the  hospital. 

30,647.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  child  would  have 
come  again  and  again  if  there  had  been  any  real  consti- 
tutional  syphilis  ? — I  was  surprised  at  losing  sight  of  it, 
but  the  child  went ;  I  was  surprised  at  the  child's  not 
coming  back.  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  view  that  I  got 
from  the  institution,  that  the  child  from  whicli  it  had 
been  vaccinated  was  healthy.  I  could  not  doubt  the 
statement  of  my  friend,  because  it  was  such  a  strong 
letter  from  the  institution  where  the  mother  had  been 
confined. 


30.548.  A  strong  letter  as  to  the  vaccinifcr  ? — Yes. 
When  I  met  my  friend  afterwards  and  we  discussed  it, 
I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  general  principle,  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  inoculate  syphilis  with  vaccine  by 
lymph,  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  was,  but  that 
they  were  so  particularly  careful  that  he  was  quite  sure 
it  could  not  have  been  done. 

30.549.  The  vaccinifer  was  only  about  a  fortnight  old 
at  the  time  of  the  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

30.550.  And  I  suppose  if  there  had  been  syphilitic 
symptoms  they  would  have  shown  themselves  six  weeks 
later  P— That  is  the  view  I  take. 

30.551.  Was  any  trouble  taken  to  ascertain  whether 
they  did  show  themselves  in  the  vaccinifer,  or  to  follow 
the  vaccinifer  up  ? — No,  the  answer  was  that  the  child 
was  perfectly  healthy. 

30.552.  The  evidence,  you  see,  might  be  quite  nega- 
tive in  three  weeks,  and  quite  positive  in  six  weeks? — 
That  was  my  view  of  the  matter. 

30.553.  (Chairman.)  But  you  did  not  take  any  steps 
to  ascertain  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  whether  the  child 
was  healthy  P — I  did  not  see  it. 

30.554.  You  might  have  learnt  whether  it  was  ? — I 
did  not  know  the  address  of  the  patient  ;  I  thought  the 
mother  would  come  back. 

30.555.  1  am  speaking  of  the  vaccinifer  ? — It  was  at 
the  other  institution. 

30.556.  You  might  have  followed  it  home  P — I  should 
have  followed  it  if  I  had  had  the  least  doubt,  but  I  got 
such  a  very  distinct  statement  from  the  institution  that 
the  child  was  healthy  that  I  saw  no  reason  to  do  so. 

30.557.  That  it  was  healthy  at  that  time  P — Yes. 

30.558.  But  your  suspicion  nevertheless  might  have 
been  aroused  ? — But  there  was  the  absolute  statement 
that  the  mother  of  the  child  was  healthy,  and  I  thought 
that  settled  the  point. 

30.559.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  But  clearly  you  did  not 
believe  it  ? — I  should  have  thought  I  ought  to  have 
gone  on  with  the  case  if  they  had  thrown  the  least 
doubt  upon  it ;  I  think  we  should  have  met  and  talked 
it  over,  because  it  seemed  to  me  such  a  very  important 
point  to  settle. 

30.560.  I  think  your  case  is  very  important  in  this 
way,  as  you  have  adduced  it,  as  showing  the  extreme 
rarity  of  congenital  syphilis  after  vaccination  if  it 
occurs  at  all,  but  clearly  your  suspicion  being  on  the 
alert,  and  this  being  the  only  case  that  you  could  find, 
do  not  you  think  you  might  admit  now  that  this  case 
was  an  extremely  doubtful  one  ? — I  wish  I  could.  If  I 
did,  I  should  only  ad  mit  it  to  plea  se  you.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  do  not  feel  much  doubt  about  it.  I  may 
be  wrong,  that  I  quite  admit ;  but,  looking  back  at  the 
care  I  tooK  about  that  case,  and  the  great  number  of 
cases  I  have  seen  of  syphilis  in  all  its  forms,  and  the 
inquiry  I  made,  I  could  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mj.J. 
McFadyean. 


Mr.  John  McFadyean,  M.B.,  examined. 


30.561.  (Chairman.)  What  appointment  do  you  hold  P 
— Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College. 

30.562.  What  facts  do  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — With  reference  to  the  occurence  of  small-pox 
amongst  cows  in  this  country.  I  understand  that  there 
is  in  some  quarters  a  belief  that  cow-pox  is  a  rare 
disease  in  cows,  and  I  wished  to  relate  to  the  Commi le- 
sion my  experience  of  cow-pox  in  Scotland,  partic  ilarly 
with  reference  to  one  outbreak  which  1  visited  last  year 
in  the  month  of  June. 

30.563.  Where  was  that  ? — In  Wigtownshire. 

30.564.  You  went  to  a  large  dairy  farm,  I  believe,  to 
inspect  an  outbreak  there? — Yes,  a  farm  with  about 
80  cows  I  think. 

30.565.  What  were  your  observations  there  P — I  went 
principally  wibh  the  object  of  studying  the  appearances 
of  the  cow-pox  eruption,  but  when  I  got  there  I  found 
that  while  a  great  many  of  the  cows  were  then  affected, 
I  could  not  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  studying  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  pock,  as  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference with  them  by  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  most 
of  them  were  represented  simply  by  scabs ;  I  had 
intended  to  take  photographs,  but  found  it  impossible. 


But  of  the  milkers — I  think  there  were  eight  or  nine 
— all  except  two  had  become  inoculated  on  the  hands 
or  arms,  and  on  one  woman  also  on  the  face. 

30,566.  Do  you  know  whether  those  milkers  had  been 
vaccinated  ? — I  did  not  make  special  inquiry  with 
reference  to  that,  but  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  of 
interest  also  to  state  that  I  did  not  find  the  sores  on 
the  hands  of  the  milkers  to  have  the  appearance  that  I 
expected ;  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have 
recognised  the  sores  on  the  hands  of  the  milkers  as 
vaccine  vesicles.  This  I  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they 
were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  field  workers,  engaged 
in  thinning  turnips  and  manual  labour  of  that  sort,  and 
the  epidermis  on  the  fingers  was  exceedingly  thick.  In 
the  unruptured  sores  there  was  no  distinct  umbilication, 
simply  an  elevated  vesicle.  I  attempted  to  take  photo- 
graphs, which  unfortunately  were  not  very  successful, 
of  one  vesicle  which  did  show  some  umbilication,  and 
I  have  them  here.  These  two,  which  I  will  now  hand 
round,  are  I  think  the  best.  The  vesicle  was  on  the 
thumb.  But  not  feeling  absolutely  satisfied  that  the 
outbreak  was  really  cow-pox,  I  took  matter  from 
unbroken  vesicles  on  the  milkers'  hands  in  capillary 
tubes,  and  also  on  slips  of  glass,  and  sent  it  to  Professor 
Smith,  who  was  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the 
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Army  Vaccine  Station  at  Aldershot.  He  used  it  to 
vaccinate  a  calf,  and  reported  to  me  afterwards  that 
he  got  a  perfect  vaccine  vesicle. 

30.567.  Do  you  know  whether  any  children  or  others 
were  vaccinated  from  that  calf? — It  was  not  used.  It 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  regulations,  I  believe, 
to  use  this  new  strain  of  lymph  at  Aldershot ;  but,  at 
my  suggestion,  Professor  Smith  offered  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment Vaccine  Establishment,  and  it  was  declined  there 
also.  He  also  offered  it  to  Dr.  Hime,  of  Bradford,  and 
he  too  declined  it. 

30.568.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  it  inoculated  in  calves  in 
a  series  ? — No,  it  was  simply  inoculated,  I  believe,  in 
one  calf.  In  reply  to  a  recent  inquiry  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  Professor  Smith,  he  informs  me  that  pro- 
bably the  material  which  he  then  put  up  for  me  is  still 
in  existence,  and  might  still  prove  effectual  on  the 
calf,  but  not  on  the  human  subject,  he  surmises. 

30.569.  Did  the  appearances  in  the  calf  coincide  with 
the  ordinary  appearances  of  calf  vaccine  ? — Absolutely. 
Professor  Smith  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  the 
ordinary  vaccine  eruption  which  he  produced  by  using 
it. 

30.570.  "Was  it  lymph  or  pus  that  you  sent  to  him  ? 
— Both.  I  am  not  sure  which  was  successful,  or  which 
he  used. 

30.571.  (Chairman. )  This  disease  was  believed,  I  think 
you  say,  to  have  been  transmitted  from  milkers  who 
had  come  from  another  farm  ? — Yes ;  it  was  almost 
certain  that  that  was  how  it  originated,  that  it  had 
been  brought  by  a  milkmaid  who  came  at  the  term  from 
a  neighbouring  farm. 

30.572.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Was  that  other 
farm  suffering  from  cow-pox  ? — Yes,  the  same  disease 
was  reported  to  have  been  in  existence  there,  but  I  did 
not  visit  it.  I  saw  on  that  same  day  the  veterinary 
surgeon  who  practises  in  the  district,  a  man  of  long 
experience  there,  and  he  was  much  surprised  that  I 
should  have  come  150  miles  to  see  an  outbreak  of  cow- 
pox,  assuring  me  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
his  district ;  and  more  recently  I  have  heard  of  other 
outbreaks  in  the  same  county. 

30.573.  (Chairman.)  This  is  the  only  one  you  have 
yourself  visited  ? — That  is  the  only  one  I  have  visited. 

30.574.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  find  small-pox  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  having  been  the  cause  of  this  out- 
break?— No,  I  did  not  hear  of  any  small-pox  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  I  did  not  make  any  inquiry  with 
reference  to  that — I  was  told  that  the  cause  of  the  out- 
break in  this  one  instance  was  a  milker  having  come  to 
that  farm  from  another  where  cow-pox  existed. 

30.575.  It  has  been  alleged  to  the  Commission  that 
the  ouly  source  of  cow-pox  in  the  cow  is  the  small-pox 
of  man.  Is  that  in  your  experience  a  fact  or  not  P — 
That  I  should  take  to  be  absolutely  absurd,  if  you  say 
that  that  is  the  only  source.  The  common  source  of 
cow-pox  in  the  cow  is  a  previous  case  of  cow-pox  in  the 
cow. 

30.576.  Has  the  cow-pox  in  the  cow  ever,  within 
your  knowledge,  been  traced  to  the  small-pox  of  man  ? 
—No. 

30.577.  Have  the  two  been  found  in  association  in 
your  experience  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  it.  I  never 
knew  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox  being  found  in 
association. 

30.578.  (Chairman)  Have  you  inquired  into  the  source 
of  cow-pox  on  many  farms  ? — No,  I  have  not,  but  the 
inference  that  I  draw  in  this  particular  case,  is  that 
cow-pox  is  always  in  existence  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  that,  like  other  contagious  diseases,  it  simply  is  in 
existence  now  at  one  farm  and  now  at  another. 

30.579.  Would  you  believe  that  it  might  sometimes 
be  derived  from  a  case  of  small- pox  ? — -I  would  rather 
not  give  an  opinion  upon  that  question. 

30.580.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  If  it  has  always  been 
in  existence  passing  from  one  dairy  to  another,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what  was  quite  the  origin 
of  it,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  how  cow-pox  originated  in  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

30.581.  But  it  is  infectious  from  cow  to  cow,  and  from 
cow  to  man  ? — It  is  remarkably  transmissible  from  cow 
to  cow  by  the  hands  of  the  milkers — not  otherwise, 
I  think.  And  there  is  another  point  which  is,  perhaps, 
of  interest  also  with  regard  to  the  case  of  inoculation 
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on  their  hands,  as  milkers  who  engage  in  summer   

weeding  are  almost  certain  to  have,  then  the  majority 
become  inoculated.  The  two  wbo  did  not  become  in- 
oculated in  this  case  were  the  dairyman  himself,  and 
a  daughter  of  the  farmer,  who  did  not  do  any  field 
work,  and  who  only  occasionally  milked  the  cows. 

30.582.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  the  question  of  whether 
the  milkers  became  inoculated  or  not  seem  in  any  way 
affected  by  their  having  been  vaccinated  or  not  ? — I 
take  it  that  they  had  all  been  vaccinated,  but  I  did  not 
make  any  inquiry. 

30.583.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Vaccination  is  the  regular  thing 
there,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

30.584.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  could  not  say 
when  they  had  been  vaccinated,  whether  in  infancy,  or 
when  ? — No,  they  were  all  Scotch  girls  ;  and  they  are 
all  vaccinated. 

30.585.  About  what  age  were  they? — One  woman  was 
over  40,  and  the  others  were  girls  of  between  20  and 
30.    I  saw  three,  at  any  rate,  and  perhaps  four. 

30.586.  That  might  have  been  very  distant  from  in- 
fant vaccination  ? — Yes.  I  think  none  of  those  whom  I 
saw  were  under  20.  And  re-vaccination  is  very  un- 
common among  the  working  people  there. 

30.587.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Were  the  two  who  escaped 
young  persons  ?  —  One  would  be  over  20,  and  the 
dairyman  would  be  40. 

30,588-9.  (Judge Meadows  White.)  Do  you  gather  from 
what  you  said  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  abrasion  on  the  hands  for  the  infection  to  pass  from 
the  cow  to  man?— Yes;  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
absolutely  intact  skin  would  admit  of  inoculation,  but 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  a  field-worker's 
hand  without  an  abrasion  in  summer  time. 

30.590.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  think  cow-pox  is  com- 
mon in  this  district,  I  understood  that  to  be  the  point 
of  your  evidence  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  cow-pox  almost  at  any  season  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

30.591.  You  yourself  have  witnessed  but  this  one 
outbreak  ? — No,  I  think  I  have  seen  more  outbreaks. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  can  remember  cases  in  which 
milkers  got  sores  on  their  hands,  but  since  I  have 
studied  this  matter  professionally  this  is  the  only 
outbreak  I  have  visited. 

30.592.  You  have  generally  investigated,  and  you 
have  carefully  observed  lately  this  one  outbreak  ? — 
This  is  the  only  outbreak  of  cow-pox  that  I  have  gone 
to  investigate. 

30.593.  Have  you  been  made  acquainted  with  others 
in  a  circumstantial  and  reliable  way  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
had  opinions  expressed  to  me  by  veterinary  surgeons 
other  than  the  one  I  have  referred  to,  who  believe  that 
they  see  the  disease  every  now  and  again,  but  I  should 
not  take  it  that  that  proves  the  common  existence  of 
cow-pox,  for  I  believe  there  are  other  eruptions  that 
may,  unless  care  be  taken  to  distinguish  them  be 
mistaken  for  cow-pox. 

30.594.  Did  you  friends  mention  the  circumstance  as 
common  that  the  milkers'  hands  became  infected  p — I 
have  no  recollection  at  this  date  of  having  asked  that. 

30.595.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  in  any  case  traced 
cow-pox  to  the  greasy  heel  of  the  horse,  as  alleged  by 
Jenner  ? — No. 

30.596.  An  outbreak  of  disease  in  the  cow  occurred 
in  Hendon  in  1886,  which  was  investigated  by  Dr. 
Klein,  and  the  opinion  which  he  arrived  at  there  appa- 
rently was,  that  it  was  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina  in 
the  cow,  although  accompanied  by  some  eruption  of 
the  teats.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  disease  ? — Yes. 

30.597.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  ? — I  think,  in 
fact  I  might  put  it  stronger,  and  say  I  am  convinced 
that  it  was  noL-  what  Dr  Klein  believed  it  to  be, 
scarlatina  ill  the  cow.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  wan 
cow-pox,  b  it  of  course  it  is  only  an  opinion  based  upon 
the  published  evidence. 

30.598.  I  think  you  took  part  in  a  discussion  at  the 
Congress  on  Hygiene  in  1891  ? — Yes. 
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30,599.  I  notice  that  you  stated  there  that,  "  not 
"  withstanding  Dr.  Klein's  masterly  exposition  and 
"  interpretation  of  the  facts  connected  with  this 
"  subject,"  you  '  remained  incredulous  that  scarlatina 
il  was  a  disease  of  the  cow,'  and  yon  characterised  as 
"  fallacious  the  inference  that  one  was  justified  in  say- 
"  ing  with  reference  to  any  outbreak  that  no  source  of 
"  human  disease  could  have  existed  because  a  careful 
"  investigation  failed  to  trace  it.  Dr.  Klein  had 
"  fallen  into  error  regarding  the  so-called  Edinburgh 
"  outbreak,  and  had  been  the  means  of  leading  others 
"  into  the  same  error."  Is  that  the  same  outbreak 
yon  speak  of  now  ? — No  ;  that  is  quite  a  different  case. 

30.600.  May  I  ask  what  it  was  ? — It  was  a  case  of,  I 
might  say,  an  unnamed  disease.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  since  of  referring  to  it  simply  as  the  Edinburgh 
disease. 

30.601.  In  what  way  do  yon  allege  that  Dr.  Klein 
had  fallen  into  error  ? — Dr.  Klein  has  more  than  once 
referred  to  that  case  as  lending  support  to  his  conten- 
tion that  the  cow  is  subject  to  scarlatina,  or  some  other 
disease  that  is  transmitted  to  human  beings  by  means 
of  the  milk,  the  facts  proving  exactly  the  opposite ; 
people  consumed  the  milk  from  the  cows  in  that  case 
without  suffering,  and  the  disease  in  the  cows  continued 
long  after  the  disease  in  the  human  beings  had  stopped. 
I  should  say,  in  order  to  make  myself  plainer  perhaps, 
that  in  that  particular  case  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
sore  throat  in  a  large  public  school,  and  that  this  daily 
was  kept  to  supply  milk  to  that  school. 

30.602.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  this  the  Edin- 
burgh case  P — Yes.  When  the  cows  were  examined,  it 
was  found  that  they  were  subject  to  an  eruption  on  the 
teats,  and  the  conclusion  jumped  to  by  some  was  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  sore  throat.  But  1  was  asked 
to  watch  the  disease  in  the  cows  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  found  that  long  after  the  cases  of  sore 
throat  had  stopped  in  human  beings  the  disease  went 
on  ii  the  cows. 

30.603.  Might  not  the  supply  of  milk  to  that  school 
have  been  discontinued,  although  the  cows  survived 
that  had  the  disease  P — It  was  not  discontinued. 

30.604.  And  the  supply  went  continuously  on? — 
Owing  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  disease  had 
stopped,  the  temporary  boiling  of  the  milk  was  given 
up,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  milk  consumed  from 
cows  with  this  eruption  did  not  give  rise  to  sore  throat 

30.605.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
outbreak  of  a  disease  in  Benfrewshire  recently,  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  milk  gavo  rise  to  scarlatina  in 
human  beings  and  on  cultivation  a  vaccine  vesicle  was 
produced  ? — No  further  knowledge  than  the  report  of 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Dr.  Klein's  report. 

30.606.  Do  you  accept  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Klein 
that  in  that  case  cow  small-pox  and  cow  scarlatina 
were  mixed  up  in  the  eruption  ? — I  do  not.  I  accept 
his  conclusion  that  he  proved  it  to  be  a  case  of  cow-pox, 
His  own  experiments  proved  that  at  least  cow-pox  was 
in  existence  among  these  cows. 

30.607.  But  he  alleges,  or  it  was  alleged,  that  scarla- 
tina resulted  in  human  beings  ? — That  was,  I  think,  an 
inference  rather  than  proved.  It  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  good  the  theory  that  this  milk  was 
causing  scarlatina ;  but  neither  Dr.  Klein  nor  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  nor  the  veterinary  surgeon 
who  visited  the  dairy  along  with  them,  were  able 
clinically  to  distinguish  two  diseases  in  those  cows. 

30.608.  I  find  in  the  previous  evidence  before  the 
Commission  reference  to  a  certain  outbreak  in  Wilt- 
shire ;  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  outbreak  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

30.609.  There  are  also  references  to  certain  diseases 
known  as  the  Kingston  disease,  the  Alderley  disease, 
and  the  Camberwell  disease  ;  have  you  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  them  ? — No,  I  have  not  got  any. 

30.610.  Are  you  acquainted  with  spurious  cow-pox? 
— As  I  have  just  stated,  I  am  acquainted  with,  that  is 
to  say,  I  have  seen  one  outbreak  of  a  vesicular  character 
which  was  not  cow-pox. 

30.611.  You  would  agree,  then,  with  those  who  allege 
that  there  are  a  variety  of  vesicular  eruptions  on  the 
teats  of  cows  ? — Yes,  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  this  one 
in  addition  to  cow-pox.  I  may  say  that  in  this  case,  the 
Edinburgh  case,  none  of  the  milkers  had  sores  on  their 
hands.  It  was  said  by  some  who  had  also  been  called 
in  to  sec  the  cows  that  it  was  cow-pox.  I  inoculated 
a  calf  with  matter  from  one  of  the  Edinburgh  cows, 


and  afterwards  vaccinated  it,  and  got  a  typical  vaccine 
eruption. 

30.612.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  You  got  no  erup. 
tion  from  the  inoculation  ? — I  got  a  sore. 

30.613.  But  not  the  typical  vaccine  vesicle  ? — No. 

30.614.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  the  disease  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  inoculatory  in  the  human 
subject? — No;  there  were  no  cases  of  sores  on  the 
hands  of  the  milkers. 

30.615.  That  is  the  one  disease  which  yon  have  seen 
besides  cow-pox  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  I  could  easily 
distinguish  it  again ;  I  studied  it  very  minutely,  and 
visited  the  dairy  frequently  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

30.616.  Has  any  expert  person  attempted  to  follow 
up  the  Wigtownshire  cow-pox  by  vaccinating  from  it  ? 
— No.  I  thought  when  I  went  there  that  if  I  got  a 
new  strain  of  lymph  some  people  would  take  it  up, 
but  it  was  declined  by  all  those  to  whom  it  was  offered. 

30.617.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  this  other  vesicular  disease 
which  yon  found  in  the  cow  prove  to  be  scarlatina  ? — 
No ;  it  was  alleged  by  those  who  did  not  know  the 
circumstances  that  it  was  causing  sore  throat. 

30.618.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  stated  by  Sir  George 
Buchanan  and  Dr.  Klein  that  the  inoculation  of  calves 
with  scarlatina  cultures  produces  the  characteristic 
ulcers  on  the  teats  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been 
stated  within  recent  years  by  Dr.  Klein.  I  think  Dr. 
Klein  himself,  at  an  earlier  period,  made  attempts  to 
infect  cows  with  scarlatina,  and  absolutely  failed  ;  and 
I  myself,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
made  a  number  of  attempts  to  infect  cows  with  scarla- 
tina in  various  ways,  and  they  were  all  failures. 

30.619.  Have  there  been  any  successful  results 
besides  Dr.  Klein's  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

30.620.  What  was  the  opinion  given  by  the  various 
authorities,  foreign  and  others,  at  the  International 
Congress  with  regard  to  Dr.  Klein's  contention  ? — The 
great  majority,  I  think,  disbelieved  the  cow  scarlatina 
theory. 

30.621.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  There  was  no  vote 
was  there  ? — I  think  not. 

30.622.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  any  speakers  support 
Dr.  Klein's  theory  ? — Yes. 

30.623.  Who?— I  think  Dr.  Hill.  I  have  a  recol- 
lection of  one  gentleman  who  spoke  and  supported  his 
contention. 

30.624.  I  see  that  Dr.  Ostertag  stated :  "  With  regard 
'■'  to  Dr.  Klein's  experiments,  the  general  opinion  in 
"  Germany  was  that  Dr.  Klein  had  confounded  the 
"  disease  in  question  with  either  cow-pox  or  foot-and- 
"  mouth  disease."  Then  you  disagreed  with  Dr. 
Klein,  and  Professor  Crookshank  disagreed  with  him, 
and  Mr.  Hunting  stated  :  "  The  only  logical  inference 
"  to  be  deduced  from  the  facts  and  experiments  which 
"  had  been  made  by  scientists  of  all  kinds  was  that 
"  Dr.  Klein  had  made  a  mistake."  Dr.  Hime,  Pro- 
fessor Brown,  and  Professor  Chauveau  all  disagreed 
with  Dr.  Klein's  contention,  and  Dr.  Bostock  Hill,  you 
say,  rather  supported  it  ? — Yes,  speaking  from  memory, 
I  think  he  did. 

30.625.  I  do  not  observe  where  that  is  at  the  moment. 
What  would  you  regard  as  characteristic  of  cow-pox  in 
the  cow  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  was  with  the 
object  of  gaining  information  for  my  own  use  that  I 
went  this  journey  to  study  cow-pox  ;  but  the  study  of 
the  eruption  was  in  that  case,  and  I  think,  probably,  in 
every  case  will  be,  attended  with  great  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  cows  are  milked  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  vesicle  that  is 
allowed  to  run  the  natural  course.  I  think  the  best 
indication,  probably,  is  the  infection  of  the  milkers. 

30.626.  But  I  understood  that  the  appearance  on  the 
milkers'  hands  was  not  that  of  what  is  commonly  called 
typical  vaccinia  ? — It  was  not ;  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  any  of  the 
vesicular  diseases  of  cows'  udders  other  than  cow-pox 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  milkers. 

30.627.  Then  what  I  understand,  in  your  opinion,  to 
be  characteristic  of  true  cow-pox,  is  the  fact  of  trans- 
mission to  the  hand  of  the  milker  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  result  that  you  see  ? — That  is  in  field- 
workers  where  the  epidermis  is  very  thick. 

30.628.  Is  the  appearance  of  the  vesicle,  in  your 
opinion,  largely  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  skin  ? — 
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It  undoubtedly  was  modified  in  this  particular  case; 
and  not  only  that,  but  in  these  instances  the  vesicles 
were  early  ruptured  also,  even  on  the  hands  of  the 
milkers  ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  run  their  natural 
course  there  either. 


30,629.  Is  there  any  organism  which  is  characteristic 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 


of  true  cow-pox  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

30.630.  Has  nobody  isolated  it  ?— No. 

30.631.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  made  any 

experiments  in  the  transmission  of  small-pox  to  the   . 

cow  ? — No. 
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30.632.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  office  you  hold  ? — -I  am  Physician  to  the 
East  London  Hospital  for  Children,  and  I  was  Clinical 
Assistant  for  two  years  at  Great  Ormond  Street. 

30.633.  There,  I  believe,  you  have  had  great  experi- 
ence in  infantile  syphilis? — I  was  reckoning  up  the 
other  day  my  experience,  and  I  think  1  have  notes  of 
2.000  cases  of  undoubted  syphilis,  besides  others, 
doubtful  ones. 

30.634.  What  relation  did  you  observe  between  any 
of  those  cases  and  vaccination  ? — The  point  that  I 
wished  to  bring  forward  was,  that  I  have  known  from 
personal  inquiry  from  the  mothers  of  undoubtedly 
syphilitic  babies  under  treatment,  that  at  the  time  of 
vaccination  possibly  presented  no  sign  of  it,  or  in  whom 
,they  were  in  abeyance,  and'I  have  known  40  or  50  cases 
where  lymph  has  been  drawn  from  those  children  suf- 
fering from  infantile  syphilis;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  colleagues  could  bring  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  If  my  experience  were  multiplied  by  that  of 
my  colleagues,  for  the  12  or  13  years  that  I  have  been 
seeing  these  infants,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of 
cases  of  accidental  syphilis  in  children,  if  such  a  thing 
were  at  all  probable,  but  I  can  testify  that  although 
probably  children  had  been  vaccinated  from  babies  with 
congenital  syphilis  during  the  12  or  13  years  that  I 
I  have  been  at  the  Shadwell  Hospital,  I  have  never 

known  a  single  case  admitted  or  seen  by  one  of  the 
I  medical  officers,  with  accidental  syphilis,  although 
I  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  cases  been  as  frequent 

as  is  alleged  by  some  people  there  would  have  been 

some  hundreds  of  such  cases  seen. 

30.635.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  that  you  have 
j  known  of  children  who  were  vaccinated  from  children 

that  had  syphilis  ? — No.  I  have  known  of  children  from 
whom  the  lymph  was  taken  although  they  were  syphi- 
litic, and  that  that  lymph  (I  have  the  mothers'  account 
of  it),  was  actually  taken  from  the  vesicles  in  these 
children  suffering  from  syphilis. 

30.636.  (Br.  Collins.)  By  whom  was  it  taken  P — Isup- 
'pose  by  the  vaccinating  officer. 

30.637.  The  Public  Vaccinator? — I  suppose  so.  I  do 
not  wish  to  impute  any  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
these  officers,  because  these  babies  at  the  time  of  vacci- 
nation possibly  presented  no  sign  of  syphilis. 

30.638.  (Chairman,.)  Had  they  not  visible  signs  of 
syphilis  at  the  time  that  the  vaccine Jymph  .was  taken  ? 
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— Probably  not  ;  but  when  I  saw  them  later  on  they  M.B.  ' 

did  present  signs  of  syphilis.    I  inquired  whether  they   

had  been  vaccinated,  inspected  the  vaccination  scars,  29  Nov.  1893. 

and  learned  from  the  mothers  that  lymph  had  been  

taken  from  these  vesicles. 

30.639.  Can  you  tell  at  all  what  interval  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  taking  the  lymph  and  the  appearance 
of  the  syphilis  ?■ — It  must  have  been  vary  indefinite  :  it 
may  have  appeared  very  soon,  or  not  for  several 
months  or  there  may  have  been  a  relapse. 

30.640.  But  did  you  yourself  see  any  of  the  children 
who  had  been  vaccinated  from  them  ? — No,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  thing  as  that  of  course. 

30.641.  It  only  comes  to  this  then,  that  you  have 
known  of  a  great  many  children  from  whom  lymph  was 
taken  and  who  subsequently  had  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

30.642.  But  you  do  not  know  of  instances  in  which 
syphilis  was  derived  from  them? — No;  but  if  it 
had  been  I  feel  certain  that  we  would  have  seen 
numerous  cases  of  syphilis  at  the  Sbadwell  Hospital. 
I  have  learned  from  my  colleagues  and  from  the 
resident  medical  officers  there  has  been  a  special  watch 
for  them,  and  they  had  never  seen  a  case,  nor  had  a 
case  been  admitted  to  the  wards.  In  connexion  with 
the  inoculation  of  infants  I  may  say  that  an  infant  is  as 
readily  inoculated  with  syphilis  as  an  adult,  for  at  the 
Shadwell  Hospital  they  had  an  epidemic  in  male  Jew 
babies  just  before  I  joined  the  hospital  where  nearly 
everyone  had  been  inoculated  with  syphilis  by  the  oper- 
ator, either  with  the  stone  or  the  piece  of  rag,  which 
was  placed  on  the  wound  in  circumcision.  Some  of  my 
colleagues,  and  some  of  the  men  at  the  London  Hospital, 
had  ample  opportunities  of  watching  acquired  syphilis 
in  infants  during  that  epidemic,  and  it  proved  that 
syphilis  was  easily  and  readily  inoculable  in  infants. 

30.643.  Did  they  have  what  we  may  call  a  primary 
sore  ? — Yes  ;  they  had  a  primary  sore  in  every  case,  I 
believe. 

30.644.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Where  the  frcenum 
had  been  cut? — Yes,  where  it  had  been  cut. 

30.645.  (Chairman.)  Did  they  know  the  source  from 
which  that  syphilis  was  derived  ? — That  I  cannot  say  ; 
it  was  just  before  my  time  of  joining  the  hospital  and  I 
simply  state  it  after  inquiry  from  others.  I  believe 
that  there  were  numerous  cases.  I  believe  that  the 
priest,  the  Rabbi,  or  whoever  it  is  that  performs  the 
operation,  had  to  be  written  to  before  he  desisted. 
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30.646.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  How  was  the  syphilis 
communicated  through  the  Rabbi  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
suppose  it  had  been  communicated  by  the  blood  of  one 
of  the»e  syphilitic  babies  when  being  circumcised,  and  I 
suppose  the  blood  had  got  upon  this  stone.  They  use 
the  same  stone,  I  believe,  for  every  child,  and  the  same 
piece  of  rag,  I  understand,  is  used. 

30.647.  Is  it  acknowledged  that  that  is  a  source  of 
syphilis  ? — Of  course,  it  is  a  very  accidental  one. 

30.648.  Is  it  common  ? — I  should  think  not. 

30.649.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  this  occurrence  been 
published  previously  ? — I  think  there  were  one  or  two 
letters  about  it  in  the  medical  papers  ;  it  was  common 
talk  down  at  the  Shadwell  Hospital. 

30.650.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  getting  further  at  the  facts  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  than  the  evidence  that  you  have  given  us  ? — I 
should  think  that  one  of  my  colleagues,  perhaps  Mr.  R. 
W.  Parker,  might  be  able  to  give  you  evidence  on  that 
point ;  I  think  he  actually  saw  one  or  two  of  the 
infants. 

30.651.  You  yourself  have  no  direct  evidence  to  offer 
upon  the  point  ? — No,  it  was  before  my  time. 

30.652.  All  that  you  tell  us  is  hearsay  evidence  ? — All 
I  tell  you  is  hearsay  evidence. 

30.653.  Tou  could  not  bring  before  us  one  single  fact 
of  your  own  knowledge  in  proof  of  that  ? — No. 

30.654.  How  should  we  go  to  work  to  get  at  the 
actual  facts  ? — I  think  my  colleague,  Mr.  R.  W.  Parker, 
saw  several  cases.  I  could  ask  him  if  he  would  come 
before  yo'u  and  testify  as  to  them. 

30.655.  Are  there  any  notes  preserved  in  the  hospital 
as  to  those  cases  ? — They  would  be  seen  as  out-patients, 
and  they  would  be  the  property  of  the  out -surgeon  or 
physician  who  saw  them. 

30.656.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  in  the  hospital 
in  the  shape  of  notes  which  would  refer  to  those  cases  P 
—I  am  afraid  not. 

30.657.  You  tell  us  that  you  have  seen  2,000  cases  of 
infantile  syphilis,  or  thereabouts  ? — Yes. 

30.658.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of  syphilis  produced 
by  vaccination  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  I  saw  one 
doubtful  case  at  Great  Ormond  Street  when  I  was 
seeing  patients  for  Dr.  Robert  Lee.  There  was  a  baby 
that  had  been  born  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  and 
vaccinated  at  a  week  old,  and  that  baby  had  what  I 
took  to  be  acquired  syphilis  ;  but  then  of  course  you 
are  going  to  a  very  doubful  source  if  for  vaccination 
you  go  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital  with  the  babies  of 
young  unmarried  women. 

30.659.  Was  that  a  patient  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  P — 
Yes,  it  wa3,  or  my  own  when  I  Was  acting  for  him,  I 
forget  which. 

30.660.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Robert  Lee  upon  that  case  P — I  do 
not  quite  remember. 

30.661.  Did  you  see  the  case  yourself? — I  saw  the 
case,  and  it  certainly  presented  what  was  like  a  primary 
chancre  over  the  vaccination  scar. 

30.662.  How  long  was  the  child  under  your  observa- 
tion ? — I  think  Dr.  Robert,  Lee  took  it  over  to  him.-clf , 
but  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  once  or  twice. 
I  was  not  very  much  interested  in  that  question  at  the 
time,  and  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  anything  rare 
in  such  cases,  so  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  pay  as  much 
attention  to  it  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done. 

30.663.  You  speak  of  it  now  as  a  doubtful  case  ? — I 
should  think  that  there  was  a  little  bit  of  doubt  about 
it,  because  the  child  did  not  present  many  of  the  signs 
of  syphilis  afterwards,  so  far  as  my  memory  carries  me. 
I  certainly  think  it  was  a' case  of  syphilis,  but  I  would 
not  say  more  than  that. 

30.664.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Was  there  any  eruption 
following  this  appearance  that  you  speak  of  ? — There 
was  a  very  slight  eruption  as  far  as  my  memory  carries 
me. 

30.665.  How  long  was  that  after  you  saw  the  sore  on 
the  arm  ? — I  should  think  about  a  month ;  I  am  not 
quite  certain  ;  I  have  not  the  notes  of  the  case. 

30.666.  (Chairman.)  How  long  ago  was  this? — It 
must  be  12  years  ago  now. 

30.607.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Are  you  trusting  to  your 
memory  ? — I  am  trusting  entirely  to  memory. 


30.668.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  remember  the 
appearance  of  the  arm  ? — Yes,  I  remember  the  appear- 
ance of  the  arm  perfectly  well. 

30.669.  What  characters  did  it  present? — It  was  a 
hard  firm  thing  under  the  skin,  like  a  very  shallow 
cupping,  with  a  little  exudation,  serous-looking  exuda- 
tion, so  far  as  my  memory  carries  me. 

30.670.  It  was  a  sore  P — It  was  a  sore. 

30.671.  What  size  was  the  sore  ? — I  should  think  it 

was  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 

30.672.  Was  it  discharging  P — -Yes,  discharging. 

30.673.  Was  the  rest  of  the  arm  quite  healthy? — 
The  glands  under  the  arm  were  enlarged,  but  the  rest 
of  the  arm  was  healthy. 

30.674.  Every  part  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

30.675.  It  would  not  be  at  all  correct  then  to 
describe  the  arm  as  swollen  from  below  the  elbow  to 
the  shoulder  p — My  memory  will  not  carry  me  so  far 
as  that. 

30.676.  Excuse  me,  is  it  not  somewhat  of  importance 
if  you  are  giving  evidence  about  the  question  of 
syphilis  following  vaccination.  You  tell  us  first  of  all 
that  there  was  this  sore  on  the  arm  of  a  limited  extent, 
and  then  you  say  that  you  are  unable  to  tell  whether 
the  whole  arm  was  swollen  or  not.  But  that  would 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  characters  presented, 
would  it  not  P — I  do  not  think,  myself,  that  the  whole 
arm  was  swollen,  but  I  will  not  say  definitely. 

30.677.  Would  you  venture  to  speak  positively  about 
any  one  point  in  the  case  P — No  ;  it  is  so  many  years 
ago  that  I  would  not.  I  have  seen  one  other  case  of 
what  I  took  to  be  chancre  in  the  vaccination  scar,  but 
then  the  mother  of  the  child  had  also  a  syphilitic  sore 
over  the  arm,  and  I  found,  in  fact  I  saw,  tnat  there 
was  a  prostitute  living  in  the  same  house,  and  she  had 
a  badly  ulcerated  throat,  and  was  covered  with  profuse 
syphilitic  eruption ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
infant  and  the  mother  had  both  been  poisoned  by  this 
lodger.  I  also  got  the  fact  from  the  mother  that  this 
lodger  had  all  her  clothes  washed  with  those  of  the 
family,  all  mixed  up  together. 

30.678.  T  suppose  you  would  agree,  would  you  not, 
that  whatever  characters  the  arm  might  present,  in 
order  to  make  the  case  conclusive  of  the  conveyance 
of  syphilis  by  vaccination,  you  would  want  some  other 
facts  of  great  importance,  such  as  the  state  of  health 
of  the  parents,  and  the  character  of  the  vaccinifer  ? — 
Yes. 

30.679.  You  would  not  conclude  that  a  case  was 
syphilis  from  vaccination  without  those  inquiries, 
would  yon  ? — No.  I  said  that  I  did  not  like  to  speak 
about  the  Great  Ormond  Street  case,  because  it  was  a 
long  time  back,  and  I  thought  it  was  doubtful. 

30.680.  (Br.  Collins.)  Did  you  inquire  into  the  history 
of  the  vaccinifer  in  the  second  case  that  you  men- 
tioned ? — No  ;  it  was  so  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  how 
that  child  became  contaminated,  that  there  was  no  need 
for  further  inquiry. 

30.681.  While  there  was  an  obvious  source  to  your 
mind  of  the  inoculation  from  other  sources  of  infection, 
in  that  case  did  you  follow  up  the  history  of  the 
vaccinifer  in  the  second  case  in  which  you  saw  the 
chancre,  as  to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  syphilitic  ? — 1 
do  not  quite  follow  you. 

30.682.  I  understood  you  to  answer  Sir  William 
Savory  just  now,  that  in  investigating  a  case  of 
alleged  vacino-syphilis,  it  was  important  to  look  for 
all  sources  of  infection,  including  an  inquiry  into  the 
health  of  the  vacciaifer  p — I  should  think  that  that  is 
decidedly  important ;  but  in  the  case  of  children  vacci- 
nated at  a  public  station,  one  would  have  very  little 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

30.683.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  in  investi- 
gating the  possible  source  of  syphilis  in  the  second 
case  which  you  have  mentioned  to  the  Commission, 
you  did  or  did  not  inquire  into  the  health  of  the 
vaccinifer  ?— I  did  not. 

30,68-k  (Chairman.)  You  were  satisfied  as  to  the 
mother  being  syphilitic  ? — Yes,  the  mother  had  acci- 
dentally been  inoculated,  the  same  as  the  child. 

30,685.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty  which  I  feel.  You 
have  stated  that  a  considerable  number  of  cases  to 
your  knowledge  have  occurred  of  syphilis  being  con- 
veyed by  circumcision? — Not  to  my  knowledge;  it  is 
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only  hearsay ;  I  distinctly  said  that  they  did  not  come 
personally  under  my  notice. 

30.686.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  It  was  before  you 
joined  the  hospital  ? — Yes.       ,  . 

30.687.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  that  is  the  general  impres- 
sion at  the  hospital  ? — That  is  the  general  impression  of 
the  older  members  of  the  staff. 

30.688.  It  was  adduced,  in  fact>  as  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  syphilis  may  be  inoculated  ? — Of  the 
ready  way  in  which  syphilis,  may  be  inoculated  in 
children,  in  contrast  with  what  I  believe  is  the  very 
extreme  rarity  with  which  it  could  possibly  be  conveyed 
by  vaccination. 

30.689.  That  is  the  point  which  I  wish  you  would 
further  explain,  if  you  can.  You  tell  us  that  at  the 
hospital,  it  is  believed  from  their  experience,  that 
syphilis  is  easily  conveyed,  and  that  syphilis  is  con- 
veyed continually  by  circumcision  ? — No,  not  continu- 
ally. There  was  an  epidemic  just  at  one  particular 
time ;  there  was  a  rush,  a  number  of  cases.  Not  that 
is  constantly  going  on. 

,  30,690.  It  was  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  at  that  time 
certainly. 

30.691.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  say  that  it  is  ever 
frequent  ? — No,  I  never  wished  to  imply  that. 

30.692.  There  was  just  this  one  set  of  cases  ? — Just 
this  one  set  of  cases. 

.  30,693.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  How  many  cases 
were  there  ? — I  would  not  like  to  trust  my  memory, 
i  but  they  were  numerous. 

30.694.  {Mr.  Picton.)  Still  you  give  them  as  an 
illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  syphilis  can  be 

|  conveyed  ? — Yes. 

30.695.  I  think  you  said,  and  here  you  did  speak  of 
your  own  knowledge,  that  lymph  has  been  drawn  from 
the  arms  of  syphilitic  barbies  ? — Yes. 

30.696.  You  did  not  know,  of  course,  what  was  done 
with  it ;  but  still  the  lymph  was  taken  from  their  arms  ? 
—Yes. 

30,697-  This  is  my  difficulty.  If  syphilis  is  so  easily 
conveyed,  as  in  that  case  of  which  you  spoke,  where 
there  were  repeated  infections  of  syphilis  through  cir- 
cumcision, and  if  lymph  is  drawn,  as  you  tell  us  it  is, 
from  the  arms  of  syphilitic  children,  and  yet  you  never 
knew  a  case  occur  in  which  syphilis  was  conveyed  by 
vaccination,  there  seems  to  me  an  inexplicable  contrast 

i  between  the  two  sets  of  facts  ? — I  should  think  there  is 
a  strong  contrast.    My  evidence  would  go  to  show  that 

jj|  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  syphilis  by  vaccine 

;  lymph. 

I  ....30,698.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  In  the  other  case 
I  it  was  communicated  by  blood  ? — Yes.     I  know  the 

celebrated  case  of  the  doctor,  but  I  do  not  think  that 

that  is  a  complete  proof. 

30.699.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  I  gather  that  your  in- 
ference from  your  experience  is  this  :  that  assuming  a 
child  to  be  vaccinated  from  another  child  who  has 
syphilis,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  syphilis  would  be 
transmitted  by  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

30.700.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  you  would 
!  infer  that  the  child  would  escape  syphilis  if  vaccination 
j  were  properly  performed,  although  the  lymph  would 

be  taken  from  a  syphilitic  child  ? — Yes. 

30.701.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Would  that  be  before 
|  the  syphilis  had  shown  itself  externally  ? — It  might  be 
j  before  or  after.    Some  of  these  cases  were  syphilitic, 

I  and  were  treated ;  and  some  were  late  in  manifesting 
the  signs  of  syphilis. 

30.702.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the 
M  rarity  of  syphilis  as  resulting  from  vaccination,  com- 

I  pared  with  its  possible  communication  by  circumcision, 
as  happened  in  various  instances  at  this  hospital,  is 
due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  fact  of  the  blood  being  the 
means  of  convey ing  s}rphilis  in  circumcision  as  against 
lymph  being  capable  of  doing  it  in  vaccination? — Yes, 
that  is  clearly  it. 

30.703.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a  report  on  the  well- 
known  case  of  inoculation  of  syphilis  (the  case  of  a 
Public  Vaccinator),  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  blood  was  admixed  with  the  lymph  p — 
Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  conditions  which  the 
Public  Vaccinator  imposed  upon  himself  were  quite 
those  that  would  obtain  in  ordinary  practice.  He  took 
children  with  the  most  virulent  and  severe  forms  of 
syphilis,  and  he  attempted  to  vaccinate  himself  five 


times,  I  understand,  without  any  result,  and  the  sixth  Mr 
time  he  did  acquire  syphilis.  J.  A.  Coutt*,] 

30.704.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  conclusion  which  M.B. 

I  see  was  signed  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  Dr.  Humphry  Mr   

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  and  Dr.  Ballard,  on  the  par-  29  Nov'  1893' 
ticular  case  which  appears  on  page  49  of  the  12th 

Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 

says,  "  It  is  conclusively  proved  by  Dr.  's  experi- 

"  ments  that  it  is  possible  for  syphilis  to  be  comniuni- 
"  cated  in  vaccination  from  a  vaccine  vesicle  on  a 
"  syphilitic  person,  notwithstanding  that  the  operation 
"  be  performed  with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  the 
"  admixture  with  blood."  You  are  aware  of  that  re- 
port?— Quite  so,  lam  aware  of  that  case;  but  I  take 
it  that  this  Public  Vaccinator  had  no  chance  of  raising 
a  vesicle  upon  himself  if  he  had  been  vaccinated  so 
many  times  recently. 

30.705.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  what  is  possible  and  what  is 
likely  to  occur,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

30.706.  (Br.  Collins.)  To  which  element  in  the  blood 
would  you  attribute  the  virulence  P — That  I  would  not 
care  to  go  into. 

30.707.  Some  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
lymph  are  common,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

30.708.  Then  if  you  draw  such  distinction  between 
the  virulence  of  the  lymph,  and  the  virulence  of  the 
blood,  would  it  net  be  important  to  distinguish  to  which 
element  in  the  lymph  the  infection  would'be  traced  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  to  do  that  without  unjustifiable  experi- 
ments, which  would  be  a  point  of  such  nice  distinction, 
that  I  would  not  like  to  go  into. 

30.709.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  virus  of 
syphilis  resides  in  the  blood  and  not  in  the  secretions 
or  inflammatory  exudations  from  the  blood? — That  is 
a  very  wide  question;  I  would  not  care  to  go  into  it 
on  the  present  occasion. 

30.710.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  your  own  experi- 
ence which  you  have  just  related  to  us,  would  certainly 
go  to  prove  that  it  might  lie  in  the  blood  ? — Yes. 

30.711.  At  all  events  it  would  go  to  suggest  that  the 
blood  is  far  more  potent  than  the  lymph  ? — Quite  so  ; 
that  I  think  I  have  said  all  along. 

30.712.  (Br.  Collins.)  How  would  you  distinguish  in  a 
particular  case  of  infantile  syphilis  between  its  here- 
ditary origin,  and  its  vaccinal  origin  ? — You  mean 
really  between  acquired  syphilis  in  the  infant  and  con- 
genital syphilis  ;  that  is  practically  what  it  amounts  to  ; 
that  is  what  you  want  to  ask.  In  the  first  place  in  cases 
of  acquired  syphilis  I  should  expect  to  find  a  primary 
sore  ;  and  in  the  second  place  all  the  clinical  manifes- 
tations of  acquired  syphilis  in  infants  very  closely 
resemble  those  of  acquired  syphilis  in  the  adult.  There 
is  not  the  snuffling,  as  a  rule,  that  there  is  in  hereditary 
syphilis  ;  there  are  not  visceral  changes,  not  in  the 
early  stages  at  least ;  there  is  no  cranio-tabes  in  the 
acquired  form  ;  and  then  the  rash  is  generally  over  the 
body  and  not  over  the  buttocks,  as  it  is  in  the  congenital 
sore  ;  and  then  again  there  is  not  the  same  nutritional 
disturbances  in  the  acquired  form  that  there  is  in  the 
congenital. 

30.713.  Are  the  statements  which  you  have  just  made 
derived  from  your  own  observations,  or  from  readino-  ? 
— Prom  my  own  observations,  and  from  what  I  learn 
from  others. 

30.714.  Your  own  observation,  I  understood,  of 
alleged  vaccino-syphilis  was  limited  to  the  two  cases 
which  you  mentioned  to  the  Commission  ? — I  would  not 
call  them  vaccino-syphilis  even  ;  I  would  call  them 
cases  of  accidental  syphilis  rather  than  of  vaccination 
syphilis. 

30.715.  Then  your  means  of  distinguishing  infantile 
syphilis  of  vaccinal  origin  from  hereditary  syphilis  is 
not  derived  from  any  experience  of  your  own  of  un- 
doubted vaccino-syphilis  ? — I  have  seen  other  cases  of 
acquired  syphilis.  I  have  seen  a  child  that  had  a 
chancre  on  the  lip,  and  followed  that  case.  And  of 
course,  I  have  heard  of  it  and  discussed  it  with  others, 
and  read  of  it. 

30.716.  I  said  vaccino-syphilis  ? — M'y  experience  is 
limited  to  those  two  cases  only,  where  a  visible  chancre 
appeared  in  the  vaccination  scar. 

30.717.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Was  the  first  child 
of  which  you  spoke  vaccinated  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
Hospital  ?— Yes,  it  was  vaccinated  there. 
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30.718.  Might  there  be  a  risk  there  of  contamination 
other  than  vaccination? — Certainly,  there  would  be  a 
very  strong  risk  of  contamination. 

30.719.  Therefore  it  might  have  been  that  this  parti- 
cular sore,  assuming  that  it  was  a  syphilitic  sore  on  the 
arm,  might  have  come  from  actual  contact  with  syphilis 
from  some  other  source  ? — Yes. 

30.720.  Not  necessarily  at  all  from  vaccination? — 
No. 

30.721.  That  would  throw  considerable  doubt  upon 
that  case,  would  it  not,  unless  it  was  further  investi- 
gated ? — Yes,  it  is  a  constant  practice  of  these  women 
to  kiss  babies,  not  their  own  necessarily,  but  any  baby, 
just  over  the  place  where  the  child  is  vaccinated  ;  and 
many  women  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  presence  of 
those  little  marks  on  the  arm  ;  they  would  possibly  kiss 
it  to  make  it  well.  And  I  have  often  thought  that  that 
case,  if  it  was  a  true  case,  the  Queen  Charlotte's  case, 
might  possibly  have  been  inoculated  in  that  way. 

30.722.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  all  the  cases 
of  vaccino- syphilis  which  have  been  published  could  be 
explained  in  those  ways  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  ;  I  have  not  gone  much  into  the  question 
of  vaccination ;  I  simply  came  here  to  give  my  experi- 
ence as  a  general  physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital. 
Vaccination  I  am  never  called  upon  to  perform. 

30.723.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  had  seen  2,000 
cases  of  syphilis  in  infants  P — I  should  think  it  must  be 
fully  that  number. 


30.724.  Dlvi  you  examine  the  arm  in  ail  chose  cases  ?  

No. 

30.725.  Are  you  able  to  exclude  the  vaccinal  origin  of 
syphilis  in  all  those  2,000  cases  ? — I  could  not  by  direct 
examination  of  the  arms,  but  I  saw  no  reason  to  suspect 
a  vaccinal  origin  in  any  one  of  them.  They  were 
ordinary  cases  of  congenital  syphilis. 

30.726.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  congenital  syphilis 
and  vaccinal  syphilis  alike  ? — I  do  know  that  term 
"  vaccinal  syphilis  " ;  I  have  never  read  of  it. 

30.727.  In  those  2,000  cases  had  you  any  suspicion 
that  any  one  of  them  was  other  than  congenital 
syphilis? — I  never  had  any  such  suspicion  in  any  one 
of  them. 

30.728.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  that  all  vaccinal 
syphilis  could  be  prevented  if  care  were  taken  not  to 
draw  blood  in  the  operation  of  vaccination  ? — I  am  not 
acquainted  with  vaccinal  syphilis  at  all.  My  experience, 
as  I  say,  is  nil  on  that  point,  unless  you  mean  cases  of 
accidentally  inoculated  syphilis ;  and  as  I  say,  my 
experience  is  limited  to  one  doubtful  case  of  that. 

30.729.  (Chairman.)  By  accidentally  inoculated,  yon 
mean  inoculated  apart  from  the  operation  of  vaccina- 
tion ? — Quite  so. 

30.730.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  yon  read  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
cases  ? — No. 

30.731.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  more  facts  which 
you  wish  to  state  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  all,  thank  you. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr  Mr.  John  Henry  B] 

j^£d9es>  30,732.  (Chairman.)  You  were  until  lately,  I  think,  a 
Medical  Inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  are  now  a  Manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ?— Yes. 

30.733.  Will  you  kindly  put  before  the  Commission 
any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  vaccination  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  I  wish  to  make 
any  statement.  I  did  not  propose  myself  as  a  witness  ; 
I  was  asked  to  come. 

30.734.  You  have  in  your  capacity  as  Inspector  had 
occasion  to  hear  much  of  vaccination  ? — I  have  heard 
much  of  it  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it. 

30.735.  Will  you  tell  us  the  result  of  what  you  have 
observed  with  regard  to  the  question  of  vaccination 
being  useful  or  the  reverse  P — I  have  myself  from  what 
I  have  seen,  as  well  as  from  what  I  have  heard,  formed 
a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as 
a  protection  against  small-pox.  As  an  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  part  of  my  work  has  been  to 
visit  the  small-pox  hospitals  under  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  and  I  have  visited  those  hospitals  very 
frequently  during  four  epidemics  of  small-pox,  viz.,  the 
epidemic  of  1871-72,  the  epidemic  of  1876-78,  the 
epidemic  of  1881,  and  the  epidemic  of  1884-85.  Perhaps 
with  regard  to  my  views  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination 
I  might  put  before  the  Commission ,  a  report  that  was 
presented  to  the  Local  Governmert  Board  and  after- 
wards published  as  a  Parliamentary  paper  in  1880, 
relating  to  the  epidemic  specially  of  1876-78.  That 
report  refers  to  various  general  questions  connected 
with  small-pox  administration,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  pages  of  it  which  have  special  reference  to 
vaccination. 

30.736.  As  to  the  utility  of  vaccination  ? — The  utility 
of  vaccination. 

30.737.  (Judge  Meadows  White.^  Was  that  report 
made  by  yourself? — Yes,  it  was  made  by  myself. 

30.738.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  sta.te  the  principal  facts 
of  the  report  ? — With  regard  to  two  of  the  principal 
small-pox  hospitals,  I  classified  the  cases  in  10  divi- 
sions ;  the  first  broad  division  being  those  who  were,  in 
my  opinion,  well  vaccinated— where  the  vaccination 
was  of  good  quality  ;  the  second  class  being  those 
where  the  vaccination  was  of  indifferent  quality ;  the 
third  class  being  persons  stated  to  have  been  vacci- 
nated, but  who  had  no  evidence  of  vaccination ;  and 
fourth  class,  being  those  who  were  unvaccinated. 
Classes  I.  and  II,  were  sub-divided  according  to  the 
number  of  marks  of  vaccination  presented ;  the  sub- 
class (1)  presenting  four  marks  or  more ;  the  sub-class 
(2)  presenting  three  marks  ;  the  sub-class  (3)  present- 
ing two  marks ;  and  the  sub-class  (4)  presenting  one 
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mark ;  which  made  in  all  10  classes.  In  the  case  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Eastern  Hospital,  but  which 
was  then  called  the  Homerton  Hospital,  it  appears  that 
taking  all  the  cases  between  1871  and  1878,  the  death- 
rate  per  1,000  followed  a  regular  sequence  in  accordance 
with  the  excellence  of  the  vaccination. 

30.739.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Does  not  the  paper  show  that 
the  mortality  with  one  good  vaccination  mark  was  39 
per  1,000,  and  with  four  indifferent  vaccination  marks 
55  per  1,000? — -Perhaps  I  had  better  read  the  figures 
from  this  document,  unless  the  paper  is  before  the 
Commission. 

30.740.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  before  the  Commission 
in  evidence  ;  it  will  be  better,  I  think,  if  you  will 
kindly  read  from  it  ? — I  will  take  Class  I.,  vaccination 
of  good  quality  ;  that  is  divided,  as  I  said,  into  four 
sub-classes.  The  death-rate  per  1,000  of  those  pre- 
senting four  marks  or  more  was  15  per  1,000  ;  of  those 
presenting  three  marks,  30  per  1,000 ;  of  those  present- 
ing two  marks,  32  per  1,000  :  and  of  those  presenting 
one  mark,  39  per  1,000.  I  pass  now  to  class  II.,  vacci- 
nation of  indifferent  quality — bad  vaccination.  The 
first  sub-class  presenting  four  marks  of  indifferent 
quality  showed  a  death-rate  of  55  per  1,000;  that 
presenting  three  marks  showed  77  per  1,000  ;  that  pre- 
senting two  marks  showed  109  per  1,000 ;  and  that 
presenting  one  mark  showed  158  per  1,000. 

30.741.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Then  the  mortality  of  those 
with  one  good  mark  was  much  lower  than  those  with 
four  indifferent  marks  ? — If  I  may  finish  the  statement 
I  will  just  pass  on  to  the  remaining  two  classes.  Class 

III.  presents  those  who  were  stated  to  have  been 
vaccinated,  but  with  no  evidence  of  vaccination ;  the 
death-rate  in  those  cases  was  272  per  1,000.    And  Class 

IV.  presents  the  unvaccinated ;  the  death-rate  there 
was  452  per  1,000.  The  total  number  of  cases  on  which 
that  per-centage  is  calculated  was  6,533.  Perhaps  that 
would  be  sufficient.  I  went  through  other  hospitals  in 
the  same  way,  and  formed  the  same  conclusion. 

30.742.  Was  Hampstead  one  of  the  other  hospitals? 
— Yes,  Hampstead  was  one  of  the  other  hospitals,  and 
the  result  is  here  just  in  the  same  way. 

30.743.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  What  is  the  date  of 
that  report  ? — This  report  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1880 ;  it  refers  to  the  epidemic  of 
1876-78. 

30.744.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  Dr.  Gay  ton  be  the 
medical  officer  of  Hampstead  Hospital  at  that  time  ? — 
No,  Mr.  Bingham. 

30.745.  But  Dr.  Gayton  was  at  one  of  the  hospitals 
which  you  visited  ? — Dr.  Gayton  was  at  that  time  at 
one  of  the  two  hospitals,  at  Homerton,  what  is  now 
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called  the  Eastern  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Gayton,  therefore, 
is  responsible  for  part  of  those  statistics  and  Dr.  Collie 
for  another  part. 

30.746.  Do  you  find  much  variation  according  to 
the  personal  observer? — There  is  some  variation, 
undoubtedly,  but  not  a  very  great  one. 

30.747.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  because  Dr.  Gayton 
when  he  was  before  this  Commission  was  asked,  at 
Question  No.  1704,  by  Mr.  Picton:  "I  want  to  get  a 
"  clear  idea  of  this  classification.  Supposing  that  you 
"  found  a  case  of  one  good  mark  with  three  imperfect 
"  ones,  under  which  heading  would  you  put  it?  "  and 
his  answer  was,  "  The  three  imperfect  marks  and  the 
"  one  perfect  mark  might  be  classified  under  the 
"  second  heading  of  two  good  marks."  Then  his 
evidence  goes  on,  "  You  would  count  the  three  imper- 
"  feet  marks  as  being  equal  to  one  good  mark,  and 
"  the  good  mark  as  '  one  good '  ?  (A.)  You  might  do 
"  so,  I  think.— (Q.)  But  I  am  speaking  of  your  own 

.  r  classification ;  what  did  you  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
"  (A.)  When  I  had  one  good  mark  and  three  imper- 
"  feet  marks,  I  invariably  ignored  the  three  imperfect 
"  marks,  and  took  the  good  mark."  Do  you  think 
that  such  a  method  of  classification  might  cause 
ambiguity? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  ambiguity,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
interfere  with  the  broad  reality  of  the  result.  I  think 
that  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  details,  but  1  do 
not  think  it  would  affect  the  main  result. 

30.748.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  It  might  modify  but 
not  reverse  the  result  ? — Yes. 

30.749.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  I  understand  that  the 
Homerton  figures  are  in  part  Dr.  Gayton' s  figures  ? — 
They  are  a  combination  of  the  figures  of  Dr.  Collie  and 
Dr.  Gayton. 

30.750.  At  any  rate  Dr.  Gayton  was  responsible  for 
some  of  them  ? — Yes. 

30.751.  And  yet  Dr.  Gayton  apparently  when  he  had 
one  good  mark  and  three  imperfect  marks  invariably 
ignored  the  three  imperfect  marks,  and  took  the  one 
good  mark.  Under  which  classification  do  you  think 
such  a  case  as  that  would  occur  ? — I  am  quite  unable 
to  tell  you.  I  took  my  figures  from  Dr.  Gayton's 
printed  report  sent  to  the  managers. 

30.752.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  The  case  mentioned 
he  would  class  among  your  category  of  one  good  mark, 
would  he  not  ? — I  presume  he  would  do  so  if  that  is 
the  answer  he  gave.  I  cannot,  of  course,  be  respon- 
sible for  what  Dr.  Gayton's  judgment  would  be. 

30.753.  But  it  would  appear  in  you  statistics  as  one 
good  mark  ? — Yes. 

30.754.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  stated  in  reply  to  Judge 
Meadows  White  that  assuming  Dr.  Gayton's  answer  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  that  particular  case  must  have 
appeared  in  the  statistics  which  you  have  read  under 
the  heading  of  one  good  mark  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it 
must  have  appeared  there ;  I  say  I  should  think  that 
piobably  it  would  have  appeared  there.  If  Dr.  Gayton 
says  that  in  the  case  of  one  good  mark  and  three  bad 
marks  he  rejected  the  three  as  not  worth  notice,  and 
regarded  the  one  good  mark  as  being  alone  worth 
notice,  I  can  only  presume  that  he  would  classify  the 
case  under  the  head  of  one  good  mark.  That  is  a  mere 
supposition  of  mine. 

30.755.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  equally  logical  to  have  classified  this 
particular  case  under  the  heading  of  three  imperfect 
marks  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

30.756.  Will  you  tell  me  why? — Because  holding  the 
distinct  view  that  vaccination  of  good  quality  was  of 
more  importance  than  a  larger  quantity  of  vaccination 
of  a  bad  quality,  he  would  naturally  say  that  the  one 
mark  to  which  alone  he  attached  importance  was  that 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  statistics. 

30.757.  Do  yoii  think  that  statistics  made  with  a  pre- 
conceived view  of  that  kind  would  be  open  to  criticism  ? 
— Yes,  they  would  be  open  to  criticism  certainly. 

30.758.  Do  you  think  that  a  table  showing  a  classifi- 
cation upon  the  basis  of  four,  three,  two,  and  one  good 
marks,  and  four,  three,  two,  and  one  indifferent  marks, 
in  which  a  patient  with  one  good  mark  and  three  im- 
perfect ones  would  appear  under  the  heading  of  one 
good  mark,  is  a  reliable  table  ? — I  think  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly open  to  a  certain  amount  of  doubt,  and  that  no 
stronger  conclusion  should  be  formed  from  it  than  the 
facts  themselves  warrant.     I  quite  think  that.  The 
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not  able  to  answer.   ■ 

30.759.  No  doubt  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  ask  you  upon 
the  basis  of  other  persons'  figures.  I  think  you  stated 
in  your  report  that  you  yourself  regard  one  well-pitted 
mark  of  affording  a  better  protection  than  a  larger 
number  of  indistinct  ones  ? — Yes ;  stated  in  that 
general  way  I  do  think  so ;  but  I  am  not  able,  nor  do  i 
think  that  anybody  is  able,  certainly  I  am  not  myselt 
able  to  say  exactly  how  much  vaccination  of  good 
quality  will  overweigh  an  amount  of  vaccination  of 
imperfect  quality  but  larger  in  quantity. 

30.760.  You  cannot  equate  the  good  with  the  im- 
perfect ? — No,  I  cannot. 

30.761.  Are  the  figures  upon  which  you  form  that 
opinion  that  one  well-pitted  mark  afford  better  pro- 
tection than  a  larger  number  of  indistinct  ones,  those 
contained  in  your  report  ? — I  found  that  opinion  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  experience  in  small-pox 
hospitals. 

30.762.  From  your  own  personal  observations  or  from 
the  observations  or  other  persons  ? — Partly  from  what 
I  have  heard,  and  partly  from  what  I  have  myself  seen 
in  going  through  the  hospitals.  I  saw  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  my  ordinary  inspection  of  the  hospitals. 

30.763.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  based  upon  your 
own  personal  observations  without  taking  the  observa- 
tions of  others  ? — No,  I  cannot  give  you  any  figures  at 
all  of  my  own  observations. 

30.764.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Were  the  cases 
very  numerous  in  which  there  was  one  good  mark 
accompanying  three  indifferent  marks  ;  are  there  many 
cases  in  which  on  the  same  arm  good  marks  and 
indifferent  marks  are  present  ? — So  far  as  my  own 
observations  goes  I  think  there  were  not. 

30.765.  The  probability  is  therefore  that  they  would 
not  materially  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  deductions  to 
be  made  on  that  account  ? — I  believe  they  would  not. 

30.766.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  the  size  of  the  scar  come 
into  the  question  of  the  goodness  ? — In  the  case  of  this 
report,  in  these  figures  which  I  have  been  bringing 
before  the  Commission,  they  did  not.  There  was  no 
accurate  tabulation  of  the  size  of  the  scar  made  in 
those  cases. 

30.767.  So  that  so  far  as  these  particular  figures  are 
concerned,  it  would  be  possible  in  some  cases  that  the 
one  mark  might  be  as  largo  or  over  as  large  an  area  as 
two  or  three  or  even  four  marks  ? — That  would  be  quite 
possible. 

30.768.  Do  you  think  that  size  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  an  element  of  goodness  ? — Most  as- 
suredly. The  statistical  tables  now  in  use  under  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  are  formed  on  a 
plan  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  drawing  up 
myself,  do  distinctly  advise  a  measurement  of  the  size 
of  the  mark. 

30.769.  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  the  measure- 
ment now  in  vogue  at  the  hospital  ships  was  dawn  up 
by  yourself  ? — It  was  not  drawn  up  entirely  by  myself ; 
it  was  drawn  up  by  myself  in  conjunction  wioh  Sir 
George  Buchanan,  and  recommended  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  presented  il  to  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  v,h.o  substantially 
adopted  it. 

30.770.  Do  you  consider  that  the  area  of  foveation 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  an  element  in 
the  goodness  ? — Yes. 

30.771.  I  notice  that  in  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  for  1891,  page  60,  it  is  stated  : — "  No 
"  exact  means  of  ascertaining  the  fraction  of  cicatricial 
"  area  foveated  has  occurred  to  me.  Nor  can  I  attach 
"  much  value  to  this  estimate,  as  even  experienced 
"  observers  of  vaccination  scars  would  probably  differ." 
You  do  not  endorse  that  view  ? — That  is  the  view 
expressed  by  the  then  medical  superintendent  of  the 
asylum. 

30.772.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  In  the  year  1890,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes.  That  is  not  the  view,  however,  main- 
tained by  the  present  medical  superintendent,  which 
you  may  see  by  his  report  recently  issued. 

30.773.  (Dr.  Collins.)   Who  is  the  present  m»'dic;il 
superintendent  ? — Dr.  Bieketts. 
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Mr;  30,774.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  have  had  very 

J.  H.  Bridges,  large  experience  of  this  question  of  the  relation  of 

M.B.  vaccination  to  small-pox  have  you  not? — I  wish  to 

  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  have  had  nothing  whatever 

29  Nov.  1893.  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  vaccination  laws. 
  That  has  not  been  part  of  my  work  at  all, 

30.775.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  aspect ;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  scientific  aspect  entirely.  You  have 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  vaccination  ? — I  think  I  have  had  very 
large  opportunities. 

30.776.  And  you  have  said  that  you  believe  that  the 
influence  of  vaccination  as  a  protective  against  small- 
pox is  very  potent  ?— I  do. 

30.777.  Can  you  go  a  little  further  into  that,  and  tell 
us  to  what  extent  you  believe  it  to  be  protective.  Sup- 
posing an  infant  to  be  efficiently  vaccinated,  you  would 
not  regard  that  person  as  safe  from  small -pox  through- 
out life,  would  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

30.778.  Should  you  regard  that  infant  as  immune — 
safe  from  small-pox  for  any  time  ? — Not  absolutely 
immune  for  any  time. 

30.779.  He  might  possibly  contract  it  ? — Yes,  because 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules. 

30.780.  But  practically  immune  ? — Practically,  I 
should  regard  him  as  safe  from  any  attack  of  small-pox 
of  a  serious  kind,  and  very  unlikely  to  have  small-pox 
even  of  a  light  kind. 

30.781.  (/Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  For  life  ?— Not  for 
life,  but  until  the  age  of  10  or  12  years,  certainly. 

30.782.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Then  you  woixld  be  an 
advocate  for  re-vaccination  ?• — I  am  a  very  strong 
advocate  for  re-vaccination. 

30.783.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  at  any  time 
of  life  there  is  an  equality  of  risk  in  the  vaccinated  and 
the  unvaccinated  ;  that  the  risk  of  the  vaccinated  and 
the  unvaccinated  is  equal  ? — At  no  time  of  life. 

30.784.  In  any  case  there  would  be  the  probability  of 
some  degree  of  protection  to  the  vaccinated  even  to 
the  end  of  life  ? — A  very  great  probability. 

30.785.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  In  the  direction  of 
modifying  the  disease  if  it  appeared  ? — Yes. 

30.786.  Would  you  recommend  re-vaccination  again 
after  the  first  time,  or  would  you  consider  that  suffi- 
cient?— I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  one  re-vaccination 
an  absolute  protection.  I  may  perhaps  illustrate  it  by 
my  own  experience.  I  was  myself  re-vaccinated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1870  by  Mr. 
Marson  very  successfully  ;  that  was  23  years  ago  : 
and  I  was  re- vaccinated  a  fortnight  ago,  and  with  a 
certain  measure  of  success,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  what 
for  a  re-vaccination  I  should  call  a  successful  re- 
vaccination. 

30.787.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Have  you  been  23  years 
without  any  re-vaccination? — Yes. 

30.788.  And  during  that  time  had  you  been  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  risk  of  contracting  small-pox  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

30.789.  (Sir  Willia.m  Savory.)  I  suppose  in  speaking 
of  the  protection  against  small-pox  you  would  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  exposure  ? — Certainly. 

30.790.  A  person  exposed  repeatedly,  or  in  a  much 
greater  degree  to  the  influence  of  small-pox  might  take 
it,  where  an  ordinary  person  living  in  an  ordinary  way 
with  ordinary  exposure  would  escape  ? — Quite  so. 

30.791.  And  you  have  no  sort  of  hesitation  in  think- 
ing, I  gather  from  what  you  have  stated,  that  vaccina- 
tion and  re-vaccination  should  be  practised  ? — I  have  a 
very  strong  opinion  indeed  in  that  respect. 

30.792.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  you  have  any 
evidence  that  susceptibility  to  re-vaccinaoion  indicates 
susceptibility  to  small-pox  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
any  evidence  upon  that  point.  I  have  a  conjectural 
opinion  upon  it  on  general  grounds,  but  I  have  no 
evidence. 

30.793.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  stated  just  now  that  in 
your  opinion,  at  no  period  of  life  was  there  a  parity  of 
liability  to  small-pox  or  fatal  small-pox  in  the  vacci- 
nated and  the  unvaccinated? — That  is  my  opinion. 

30.794.  Is  that  based  upon  figures  ? — I  think  that  it 
is  borne  out  by  the  Registrar- General's  figures. 

30795.  Do  you  mean  that  the  liability  is  never  as 
great,  or  greater  iii  the  vaccinated  as  in  the  unvacci- 


nated ? — That  is  what  I  mean;  that  liability  to  small- 
pox  remains  throughout  life  less  in  the  vaccinated  than 
in  the  unvaccinated. 

30.796.  Have  you  seen  a  paper  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Board,  a  Dr.  Dalton,  on  recent  small-pox  in 
London  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

30.797.  I  notice  that  in  a  table  which  he  gives  at 
ages  of  20  to  25,  and  25  to  30,  of  cases  of  small-pox  with 
no  evidence  of  vaccination,  the  mortality  is  0  per  cent., 
whereas  in  those  showing  vaccination  marks  at  the  ages 
of  20  to  25,  there  were  143  cases,  and  a  mortality  of  2 '9 
per  cent.,  and  from  25  to  30  years,  86  cases,  with  a 
mortality  of  2'3  per  cent.  Do  you  think  that  these 
figures  lend  support  to  that  view  ?— I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  quite  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  figures  to 
form  any  reasonable  view  from ;  I  think  it  is  a  very 
small  number  of  figures  to  form  any  conclusion  from. 

30.798.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  you  familiar  with 
that  table  of  Dr.  Dalton's  ? — No. 

30.799.  Would  you  not  like  to  thoroughly  examine  it 
with  the  context,  before  you  give  an  opinion  upon  it  ? 

—  Certainly. 

30.800.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  know  Dr.  Dalton?— 
No,  I  do  not ;  he  has  resigned.  I  have  only  just  joined 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  Dr.  Dalton  has 
just  left  it. 

30.801.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  He  was  a  member 
for  a  few  weeks  only,  was  he  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

30.802.  (Dr.  Collins.)  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  was  he  not  ? — So  I  have 
been  told. 

30.803.  When  you  state  that  there  is  no  age  in  life 
at  which  the  risks  of  taking  and  dying  of  small-pox, 
are  as  great  or  greater  in  the  vaccinated  as  or  than  in  the 
unvaccinated;  you  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  are  you, 
that  there  are  figures  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 

-  -I  can  only  speak  of  the  figures  which  I  do  know. 
I  cannot  speak  of  any  that  I  am  unaware  of. 

30.804.  You  alluded  to  some  figures  of  the  Registrar- 
General ;  will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  they  are? — I 
would  refer  you  to  the  14th  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1884  ;  I  have  not  got  the  figures 
by  me,  but  I  just  took  a  note  of  them  ;  they  are  in  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar- General  upon  the  incidence  of 
small-pox  upon  adults. 

30.805.  Would  that  give  anything  as  regards  the 
attack  rate  of  small-pox? — Not  the  attack  rate,  hnb 
the  death-rate. 

30.806.  The  Registrar-General's  figures  would  give 
us  nothing  except  as  regards  death  ? — Nothing  excejjt 
that.  With  regard  to  the  attack  rate,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  large  basis  of  figures  to  go  upon ;  at  least, 
I  have  not  seen  any. 

30.807.  Are  you  able  in  any  way  to  equate  the  pro- 
tection against  small-pox  by  a  previous  attack  of  small- 
pox, and  the  protection  against  small-pox  by  vaccina- 
tion ? — I  am  not.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  held  for  a 
very  long  time,  it  certainly  was  held  by  Mr.  Marson, 
that  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox  was  a  greater  pro- 
tective against  a  subsequent  attack  than  vaccination 
was.  . 

30,806.  Is  that  the  prevalent  view  now  ? — I  think 
mat  view  would  be  generally  accepted. 

20.809.  Is  that  your  own  view  ? — It  is  my  own  view. 

30.810.  Is  the  protection  afforded  by  a  previous 
attack  of  small-pox  against  a  subsequent  attack  of 
small-pox  a  complete  protection  p — No. 

30.811.  Is  it  a  complete  protection  against  fatal 
small-pox  ? — I  think  not. 

30.812.  Has  the  case  mortality  of  second  small-pox 
been  something  like  from  20  and  25  per  cent.  ? — 
I  should  imagine  certainly  not ;  but  I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  that ;  I  should  think  it  was  nothing 
like  that. 

30.813.  (Sir  William  'Savory.)  Do  you  know  the 
proportion  of  the  population  attacked  by  second  small- 
pox ? — I  understood  that  the  Commissioner  was  asking 
me  whether  the  mortality  among  the  cases  attacked 
was  greater. 

30.814.  Yes,  but  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  proportion 
in  the  population  of  persons  who  acquiro  second  small- 
pox ? — I  am  quite  unaware  of  that. 
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30.815.  I  suppose  you  have  no  doubt  that  is  extremely 
small  ?— It  is  exceedingly  rare. 

30.816.  (Dr.  Collins.)  But  the  question  of  population 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  what  I 
asked  you,  would  it,  as  to  the  fatality  of  second  small- 
pox ? — I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

30.817.  Is  not  the  question  of  case  mortality  indepen- 
dent'of  the  population  question  ?— Everybody  can  form 
their  own  opinion  upon  that  of  course  ;  I  have  not  any 
facts. 

30.818.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Any  conclusion  upon 
a  small  number  of  cases  would  not  be  worth  much,  I 
suppose?— It  would  be  practically  worthless,  I  should 
think. 

30.819.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  That  is  the  bearing 
which  it  has  upon  the  question  ? — Yes. 

30.820.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  think  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  case-mortality  or 
fatality  of  second  small-pox  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  which  would  be 
worth  anything  from  the  extremely  small  number  of 
cases. 

30.821.  Are  you  not  aware  that  observers  have 
collected  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  that  they  find 
that  the  mortality  is  relatively  high,  something,  as  I 
said,  between  20  and  25  per  cent.?— 1  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

30.822.  Have  you  looked  into  Dr.  Barry's  report  with 
regard  to  Sheffield  ? — I  have  looked  into  it,  but  I  have 
not  got  it  freshly  into  my  mind. 

30.823.  But  are  you  quite  clear  that  the  protection  of 
smalbpox  against  small-pox  is  greater  than  the  protec- 
tion of  vaccination  against  small-pox  ?— I  certainly 
think  so,  from  what  I  have  read. 

30.824.  Then  when  you  speak  of  that  protection  as 
being  greater,  do  you  mean  protection  against  attack 
or  protection  against  fatality  r — I  mean  both. 

30.825.  Then  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  means  of 
comparison  in  regard  to  the  protection  against  fatality  P 
—I  have  not  got  the  facts  before  me.  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  speaking  myself  on  that  point,  not  from  my  own 
observation,  but  from  what  I  have  read ;  from  the 
facts  mentioned,  for  instance,  by  Mr.  Marson,  I  have 
not  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion 
from  my  own  observation  upon  that  point. 

30.826.  I  think  in  your  report  you  classified  the 
cases  of  small-pox  also  according  to  the  eruption,  did 
you  not ;  I  think  you  state  in  your  report,  that  discrete 
small-pox  is  an  extremely  mild  disease,  even  among 
unvaccinated  persons  ? — I  think  so. 

30.827.  I  think  you  state  also  that  there  were  in  the 
years  which  you  have  dealt  with,  101  cases  of  malig- 
nant small-pox  in  the  Hampstead  Hospital ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — I  see  I  stated  that. 

30.828.  I  think  all  died  but  one,  did  they  not  ?— They 
all  died  but;  one. 

30.829.  Whether  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated?— 
Whether  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated. 

30.830.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  there  were  12 
I  well  vaccinated,  17   moderately  well,  and  15  badly 

vaccinated  ? — I  state  that. 

30.831.  Is  the  chief  difference  of  case  mortality  in 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  in  the  confluent  cases  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

30.832.  Does,  in  your  opinion,  the  presence  of  the 
confluent  rash,  make  it  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
the  vaccination? — Unquestionably  it  does,  and  for  that 
reason,  in  visiting  hospitals,  I  have  always  cautioned 
the  medical  officers  to  classify  my  cases  with  regard  to 
whom  they  had  doubt  in  a  class  by  themselves  as 
doubtful  cases. 

30.833.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  always  to  be 
a  separate  class  of  doubtful  cases  in  smail-pox  statistics  ? 
— Distinctly. 

30.834.  Is  that  because  you  think  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  classify  them  into  one  of  two  classes,  vacci  - 
nated  or  unvaccinated  P — Yes,  it  is.  In  a  confluent 
case  where  the  patient  dies  before  the  scabs  have  dis- 
appeared, it  is  certainly  sometimes  quite  impossible  to 
teli  whether  vaccination  has  been  performed  or  not,  or 
to  what  degree  it  has  been  performed. 

30.835.  And  does  it  sometimes  occur  that  a  case  in 
which  no  vaccination  marks  are  visible  on  recovery 
appears  to  belong  to  the  vaccinated  category  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  follow  you. 


30.836.  Does  it  sometimes  occur  that  a  case,  which  Mr- 

on  admission  appeared  to  have  no  marks,  upon  recovery  J,  H.  Bridges, 

has  proved  to  belong  to  the  vaccinated  category  ?— I  M.B. 

do  not  think  that  the  medical  officer  should  put  either   

"  vaccinated  "  or  "  unvaccinated  "  until  he  is  distinctly  29  Nov,  1893. 

sure  one  way  or  the  other,  or  until  he  has  found  that  

he  is  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  in  which  case  it  would 
come  under  the  doubtful  class. 

30.837.  You  think  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
visible  marks  on  admission  is  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  proper  division  P — It  sometimes  is  insufficient 
because  of  the  period,  or  at  any  rate,  I  should  say  that 
it  certainly  was  very  insufficient  in  the  time  to  which 
my  report  refers,  because  cases  then  frequently  came 
to  hospital  at  a  time  when  the  -eruption  was  fully  out 
and  covered  the  arm.  I  should  think  it  ought  not  to 
be  so  difficult  now,  because  cases  are  removed  some- 
what earlier  in  the  disease. 

30.838.  Did  you  know  of  cases  then  in  which  the 
eruptions  obscured  the  marks,  but  upon  recovery  the 
marks  became  visible  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  remember 
such  cases,  but  I  can  quite  believe  that  there  may  have 
been  such  cases. 

30.839.  I  understood  you  to  refer  just  now  to  cases 
within  your  knowledge  which  had  died  in  the  confluent 
stage,  when  it  was  impossible  to  determine  which  cate- 
gory they  belonged  ? — That  is  so. 

30.840.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  those  cases 
very  numerous  ? — The  cases  where  the  eruption  had 
covered  the  arm,  do  you  mean  ? 

30,811.  Yes,  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  medical 
officer  to  say  whether  vaccination  has  taken  place  or  not, 
or  cases  in  which  he  might  be  led  to  put  down  as 
unvaccinated  a  case  which  had  been  vaccinated.  I 
mean  does  an  error  so  occurring  influence  the  general 
result  of  the  statistics  very  much  ? — I  should  not  think 
that  that  particular  class  of  doubtful  cases  would 
influence  the  statistics  very  much.  There  occurs,  of 
course,  another  category  of  doubtful  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  positive  statement  of  apparently  a  fairly 
credible  kind,  either  made  by  the  patient  himself,  or  by 
his  friends,  that  he  has  been  vaccinated,  and  in  w hich 
on  examination  there  turn  out  to  be  no  marks  of  vacci- 
nated. That  would  form  another  catgory  of  doubtful 
cases. 

30.842.  But  do  you  think  that  any  large  amount  of 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  cases  of  death  in  confluent 
small -pox  through  cases  having  been  st  ated  as  not 
vaccinated  which  really  were  vaccinated,  but  the  marks 
of  the  vaccination  could  not  be  seen  on  account  of  the 
confluence  of  the  small-pox.  Has  that  occurred  so 
often  as  materially  to  affect  the  statistics  ? — TSo,  in  my 
belief  that  has  not  affected  the  statistics  substantially 
at  all,  because  I  believe  that  the  doctors  have  been 
exceedingly  careful  to  exclude  such  cases  from  their 
statistical  conclusion. 

30.843.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  When  they  do  not 
know,  they  leave  them  out? — Yes,  when  they  do  not 
know,  they  leave  them  out. 

30.844.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  many  were  left  out  in  the 
figures  before  you  in  the  years  that  you  have  dealt 
with? — In  this  report,  of  the  6,533  cases  admitted  into 
the  Homerton  Small-pox  Hospital,  from  February  1871 
to  the  31st  of  December  1878,  the  class  that  is  men- 
tioned here  as  Class  III.  forms  272. 

30.845.  Is  that  the  class  stated  to  have  been  vacci- 
nated, but  with  no  evidence  of  vaccination? — Yes. 

30.846.  But,  that  I  understood  you  to  say,  belonged  to 
to  a  different  category  ? — It  was  classed  in  the  same 
here. 

CO, 847.  Are  there  any  number  of  deaths  subtracted 
from  the  total  as  having  died,  in  which  the  vaccination 
or  non-vaccination  is  a  matter  of  doubt? — No,  I  do 
net  see  that  there  are  any  ;  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

30.848.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  it  the  fact  that 
now,  at  the  present  day,  cases  are  brought  to  the 
hospitals  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  eruption  ? — It  is. 

30.849.  Therefore  it  is  now  more  easy  than  it  was 
before  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  vaccination  or  non- 
vaccination  ? — Yes. 

30.850.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Do  you  happen  to 
remember  a  table  of  Dr.  Barry's,  iD  his  report  wherein 
he  mentions  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  borough 
of  Sheffield  reported  to  have  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
small-pox  prior  to  18S7  was  18,292,  and  that  out  of  that 
number  only  23  were  attacked  by  a  second  attack  of 
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Mr.  small-pox  P — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  got 

J.  H.  Bridges,  those  facts  in  my  memory. 

^•B-  30,851.  And  that  five  only  of  those  died;  and  then  he 

says,  "It  is  remarkable  that  five  second  attacks  of 
29  Nov.  1893.    «  smaH-pox  should  have  proved  fatal,  whilst  only  one 
~~ ~~  "  attack  did  so  in  a  re-vaccinated  person ;  "  perhaps 

you  do  not  remember  that  ? — 1  do  not  remember  it. 

30.852.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  In  the  course  of  your 
long  experience  you  have  been  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  medical  men  who  have  been  acting  as  resident 
medical  officers  in  small-pox  hospitals  P — With  a  con- 
siderable number. 

30.853.  Do  you  know  of  any  single  instance  of  such  a 
man  contracting  the  disease  p — I  cannot  remember 
one. 

30.854.  Has  your  experience  included  any  remark- 
able cases  of  deaths  occurring  to  nurses  in  small-pox 
hospitals  under  conditions  where  you  did  not  expect 
it  ? — I  think  I  have  stated  in  this  report,  from  which  I 
have  been  quoting,  some  facts  about  the  re-vaccination 
of  nurses.  For  instance,  I  see  here  that  the  resident 
Medical  Superintendent  of  what  is  now  the  South- 
Eastern  Hospital,  a  hospital  into  which  a  great  number 
of  small-pox  cases  were  admitted,  says:  "Since  the 
"  hospital  was  re-opened  in  April  1878,  no  officer  or 
"  servant  has  contracted  small -pox  in  the  discharge  of 
"  his  duty  here.  One  servant  showed  symptoms  of 
"  small-pox  a  few  days  after  entering  the  service,  but 
"  as  she  was  evidently  incubating  small- pox  at  the 
"  date  of  entering  on  duty  here,  1  do  not  consider 
"  that  she  contracted  small-pox  in  the  discharge  of  her 
"  duty  in  this  hospital  "  ;  and  Dr.  Gay  ton  writes  from 
Homerton,  after  an  experience  of  seven  years,  in  which 
more  than  6,000  patients  have  been  treated  for  small- 
pox, that  "  One  only  amongst  the  large  number  of 
"  nurses  and  others  who  have  been  occupied  here,  has 
"  contracted  the  disease.  In  her  case  the  operation  of 
"  re-vaccination  was  accidently  neglected."  And  I 
think  that  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  is 
entirely  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  all  the  other 
hospitals  since  that  time. 

30.855.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  similar  example  of 
immunity  in  the  case  of  any  other  infectious  disease  at 
hospitals  ? — I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  practically 
irith  typhus,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  the 
;ase  of  typhus  a  second  attack  of  the  disease  is  very 
uncommon. 

30.856.  But  I  mean  among  the  officers  and  nurses  in 
hospitals ;  do  they  escape  typhus  or  diphtheria  in  the 
same  degree  as  they  escape  small-pox  p — Most  assuredly 
not.  On  the  contrary,  cases  of  nurses  suffering  both 
from  enteric  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  (and 
typhus,  at  the  the  time  when  typhus  was  admitted 
there),  are  continually  coming  before  the  notice  of  the 
Managers. 

30.857.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  as  susceptible  to 
those  diseases  as  any  other  part  of  the  population  may 
be  ? — I  think  so. 

30.858.  {Br.  Collins.)  Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  re-vaccinated  soldiers  taking  small-pox  p — I 
have  only  heard  what  is  said  to  be  the  experience  in  the 
German  army  upon  that  point. 

30.859.  Have  you  heard  the  experience  of  the  English 
army  in  Egypt  in  regard  to  that  matter  ? — No,  I  have 
not ;  I  do  not  know  it  at  all. 

30.860.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  ever  known 
an  instance  in  your  experience  of  an  unvaccinated 
nurse  acting  in  a  small-pox  hospital,  and  escaping  P — I 
do  not  remember  any  such  case. 

30.861.  Who  had  not  suffered  from  small-pox  pre- 
viously, and  who  was  unvaccinated  ? — I  remember 
(several  cases  in  the  earlier  days  of  hospitals  when 
nurses,  especially  during  the  epidemic  of  1871,  were 
engaged  in  a  great  hurry,  who  had  not  been  re-vacci- 
nated, and  there  were  several  cases  there  of  nurses 
being  attacked  by  small-pox. 

30.862.  {Br.  Collins.)  Do  you  give  some  figures  in 
your  report  of  the  number  of  visitors  who  went  to 
the  Hampstead  Hospital  in  1876-78? — I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  did  give  figures. 

30.863.  I  think  you  stated  that  of  796  visitors  at 
Hampstead  in  1876-78  who  paid  1,118  visits,  only  three 
were  admitted  subsequently  with  small-pox  ? — Yes,  I 
see  I  state  that  on  page  6  of  my  report. 

30.864.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  getting  visitors  re-vaccinated  ? — I  am 


not  quite  sure  about  that ;  I  do  not  thiuk  that  any  such 
difficulty  has  been  brought  to  my  knowledge. 

30.865.  Is  it  a  fact  that  all  the  visitors  who  go  to  the 
small -pox  hospital  to  see  their  friends  who  are  ill,  are 
re-vaccinated  before  they  go  into  the  wards  ?— I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  fact. 

30.866.  {Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Are  they  advised  to 
be  re-vaccinated  p — They  are  all  so  advised. 

30.867.  {Br.  Collins.)  As  a  matter  of  practical  ex- 
perience is  that  advice  usually  followed  P— I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  answer  that ;  it  has  not  come  under  my  obser- 
vation to  what  extent  that  has  been  done. 

30.868.  {Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Do  you  know  of  any 
case  of  a  medical  officer  ever  having  taken  small-pox  in 
any  of  the  Asylum  Board  Hospitals  ?— I  cannot  re- 
member any  such  case. 

_  30,869.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  they  have  taken 
diphtheria  ? — I  do  indeed,  and  where  they  have  taken 
typhus. 

30.870.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some 
statement  respecting  the  future  practice  of  vaccination  ? 
— I  confess  I  have  my  doubts,  as  many  other  people 
have  ;  they  are  not  founded  upon  any  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  administration  of  the  vaccination  laws, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the  present  system 
can  go  on  as  it  is  ;  and  those  doubts  are  founded  upon  two 
sets  of  facts.  One  is  that  I  do  not  think  that  you  can 
enforce  compulsion  in  this  matter  where  you  have  a 
very  large  section  of  the  community  that  is  opposed  to 
compulsion,  and  where  that  considerable  section  of  the 
community  are  able  to  show  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  risk,  even  though  that  risk  be  an  exceedingly 
small  one,  in  connexion  with  the  operation  of  vaccina- 
tion. And,  therefore,  believing  as  I  do  in  vaccination, 
I  believe  that  we  shall  have  for  the  future  to  trust  to 
the  public  mind  being  much  more  enlightened  than 
it  is  at  present  about  the  facts  of  vaccination,  and 
at  any  rate  so  far  to  modify  the  existing  law  as  not 
to  insist  upon  perpetual  prosecutions.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  25  years  ago,  when  the  Vaccination  Act 
was  passed,  we  had  known  all  that  we  know  at  the 
present  moment,  if  we  had  known,  for  instance,  that 
it  was  possible  that  perfectly  pure  lymph  without  any 
admixture  of  blood,  and  without  any  maladministration, 
could  communicate  syphilis,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Legislature  would  have  somewhat  hesitated  in  ad- 
vocating the  compulsory  law,  even  though  it  might  be 
shown  that  that  danger  was  exceedingly  minute. 

30.871.  {Mr.  Hutchinson.)  As  regards  syphilis,  may  I 
not  ask  whether  calf  vaccination  does  not  wholly  ex- 
clude the  risk  of  which  you  speak  ? — May  I  be  allowed 
to  defer  an  answer  to  that  qxiestion  for  the  moment  ? 
I  was  going  on  to  say  that  that  is  one  point,  and  the 
other  point  which  I  think  if  it  had  been  generally 
known  25  years  ago  would  have  made  the  Legislature 
somewhat  hesitate  as  to  the  compulsory  law,  is  this, 
that  we  now  know  that  the  incidence  of  small-pox  is 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  used  to  be  with  regard 
to  age.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  facts  which  no  doubt 
havelbeen  fully  brought  before  the  Commission,  thefacts 
stated  in  the. Registrar  General's  Report,  quoted  in  the 
14th  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1884, 
showing  that  the  fatality  from  small-pox  is  greater 
with  regard  to  men  between  15  and  25,  and  with 
regard  to  men  from  25  to  45,  than  it  was  35  years  ago. 
The  bearing  of  that,  I  should  have  imagined,  upon  the 
Legislature  would  have  been  to  say,  that  if  there  should 
be  legislation  at  all  it  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
re- vaccination  rather  than  of  primary  vaccination  ;  but 
as  I  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  compulsory  re- 
vaccination  in  this  country.  I  am  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  arrangements  will  have  to  be 
in  some  degree  altered. 

30.872.  {Chairman.)  What  would  you  recommend 
as  the  best  course  to  be  adopted? — I  am  distinctly 
in  favour,  first  of  all,  of  the  abolition  of  the  continual 
prosecutions.  As  to  whether  the  existing  law  should 
be  kept  up  minus  that  provision,  there  is,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  compulsory  law  would  involve  a  breach 
in  the  continuity  of  the  vaccination  machinery,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  would  be  attended  for  a  time  with  bad 
results,  so  far  as  the  "public  health  of  the  country  is 
concerned.  I  think  it  would  be  only  for  a  time,  because 
my  conviction  is  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  compulsion 
and  the  cessation  of  the  great  irritation  which  the  com- 
pulsion causes,  would  in  the  end  produce  better  vacci* 
nation  results  than  we  have  at  present,  but  I  admit 
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that  it  would  bo  some  time  before  that  end  was  gained. 
With  regard  to  other  recommendations  (and  perhaps 
this  is  an  answer  to  the  Commissioner  who  spoke  to  me 
just  now),  I  feel  very  strongly  from  all  that  I  have  read 
as  to  the  operation  of  calf  lymph,  that  the  very  freest 
possible  facilities  for  the  use  of  calf  lymph  ought  to  be 
afforded,  even  if  the  use  of  calf  lymph  be  not  now  made 
compulsory. 

30.873.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  That  is  to  say,  that  if  there 
be  compulsion  to  be  vaccinated,  the  person  vaccinated 
should  always  have  the  opportunity  of  having  calt 
lymph  if  he  wished  ? — I  feel  that  strongly. 

30.874.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Does  that  remove  to 
a  great  extent  your  objection  to  what  has  been  called 
moderate  compulsion  by  one  of  the  witnesses  here  ? — 
If  I  understand  by  moderate  compulsion  the  one  pro- 
secution, yes,  it  would  remove  it  to  a  great  extent. 

30.875.  Was  not  the  possibility  of  the  communication 
of  syphilis  known  in  1871  ? — It  was  held  by  Sir  John 
Simon  in  his  report  in  1869,  I  think,  that  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Bivalta  case  in  Italy,  and  in  one  or  two 
other  cases,  syphilis  had  been  communicated ;  but  his 
view,  as  expressed  in  his  report,  was  then  that  that 

l  communication  had  been  the  result  of  other  matLers 
I  having  been  mixed  with  the  lymph  used,  and  I  do  not 
j  think  that  there  was  really  conclusive  proof  of  the  lymph 
|  from  the  vaccine  vesicle  conveying  syphilis  until  the 
'.  case  reported  in  the  12th  report  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
|  ment  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

30.876.  Were  not  those  cases  brought  before  the 
i  Commission  which  made  a  report  in  1871.  I  thought 
;  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
I  mission  in  1871 P — I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  exactly 

about  that. 

30.877.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  are  opposed  to  repeated 
.  prosecutions,  I  understand,,  in  the  belief  that  they 
<  excite  opposition ;  is  that  your  chief  reason  for  being 
I  opposed  to  repeated  prosecutions  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my  chief 
I  reason. 

30.878.  That  they  keep  up  a  sense  of  irritation  and 
\  opposition  ? — They  keep  up  a  very  strong  sense  of 
!  opposition. 

30.879.  Dismissing  that  part,  then  as  regards  a 
|  prosecution  for  the  first  non-vaccination,  you  express 
j  a  guarded  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  that 
I  matter  P—Yes,  I  express  a  guarded  opinion,  mainly 
i  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  now  got  a  very  com- 
i  plete  official  machinery  for  working  the  vaccination 

system,  and  the  sudden  passing  to  a  completely 
|  voluntary  system  would  perhaps  involve  great  incon- 
|  venience. 

30.880.  What  do  you  think  it  would  do ;  what  would 
!    be  its  result  upon  the  number  of  vaccinations  effected  ? 

— I  think  that  very  likely  for  a  few  years,  it  would 
diminish  the  number  of  vaccinations. 

30.881.  Very  largely  P — Of  course  it  is  quite  con- 
I  jectural.    I  think  probably  in  cases  like  Keighley,  a 

town  of  which  I  know  something,  it  would  probably 
i  increase  vaccinations  very  largely  indeed.  I  believe 
;  that  there  the  objection  is  in  the  main  to  the  enforce- 
I  ment  of  it  by  law. 

30.882.  Do  you  think  that  the  Commission  would  be 
!  correct  in  believing  that  there  are  two  quite  distinct 
■  classes  of  people,  who  disuse  vaccination  ;  (1)  those  who 

are  careless,  I  mean  the  poor  and  careless,  who  would 
not  take   the  trouble  to  take    their  children  to  be 
j  vaccinated  ;  and  (2)  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  P — Yes, 
there  are  these  two  classes. 

30.883.  Are  not  the  first  class  a  very  large  class  ? — 
!  Yes,  they  are  a  considerable  class. 

30,881.  Of  these  two  classes,  the  careless  class,  and 
I  those  who  have  a  principle  against  vaccination,  which 
I  would  be  the  larger  class,  do.  you  think  p — I  could  not 
say. 

30.885.  You  would  not  think  that  those  who  have  a 
!  principle  against  it  are  very  few,  and  that  those  who 
|  from  sheer  carelessness  neglect  it,  are  a  very  large 

number  ? — I  think  in  Yorkshire,  that  being  a  county 
I  that  I  happen  to  know  something  of,  the  objection  there 
|   is  very  largely  connected  with  its  compulsion  ;  there  is 

an  extreme  dislike  to  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate 
'   in  the  matter. 

30.886.  I  can  understand  that  in  Yorkshire  ;  but 
j  still  there  are  not  amongst  the  poor  a  very  great  number 
j   Who  would  be  likely  to  neglect  a  precaution  of  that 
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kind  without  having  any  principle  at  all  ? — I  am  afraid 
there  are  a  certain  number. 

30.887.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  to  contrive 
some  machinery  which  should  catch  those,  even  if  the 
others  who  had  a  real  principle  against  it  were  let  go  P 
— Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
that. 

30.888.  So  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  forego 
some  mild  means  of  compulsion  which  should  bring  up 
this  careless  class  ? — Yes. 

30.889.  Have  you  thought  over  any  scheme  of  registra- 
tion which  could  be  substituted  for  compulsion  ;  has 
your  mind  turned  to  that  point  P — My  mind  has  rather 
been  directed  towards  the  desirability  of  placing  the 
administration  of  vaccination  under  the  County  Boards, 
an  authority  which  did  not  exist  in  1867,  and  where  you 
would  on  the  one  hand  avoid  the  somewhat  narrowness 
of  the  present  Boards  of  Guardians,  that  at  present 
administer  the  Act,  and  on  the  other,  advoidthe  objec- 
tion that  there  is  to  interference  from  a  central 
authority. 

30.890.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  detail  rather,  would 
it  not,  in  the  execution  of  the  law  ;  but  would  you  wish 
that  the  authority  should  still  be  instructed  to  compel 
a  first  vaccination  ? — The  case  for  vaccination  being  so 
strong  as  it  is,  I  should  have  thought  that  when  an  un- 
vaccinated  child  dies  there  should  be  an  inquest,  and 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  jury  to  return  a 
strong  verdict  censuring  the  parents  for  their  neglect. 

30.891.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  the  scheme 
of  registration  would  be  practicable  under  which  a  fine 
should  be  inflicted  for  non. registration,  but  that  there 
should  be  no  compulsion  to  vaccinate,  that  the  parent 
could  neglect  vaccination,  but  must  register  the  fact  ? 
—I  should  think  that  a  very  moderate  and  wise  measure, 
certainly. 

30.892.  That  would  catch  the  careless,  would  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

30.893.  And  would  not  be  open  to  any  charge  of 
compelling  them  to  submit  to  an  operation  of  which 
they  disapproved  P — I  should  hold  that  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  measure. 

30.894.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  course  should  be  pursued 
in  the  event  of  non-payment  of  the  fine  P — I  think  that 
the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  insist  that  parents 
should  make  the  birth  of  a  child  known  to  the  com- 
munity. I  think  that  is  a  very  moderate  measure 
indeed  to  insist  upon. 

30,895-96.  I  understood  that  the  suggestion  was  the 
payment  of  a  fine,  and  then  no  compulsion  as  regards 
vaccination.  My  question  was,  what  course  should  be 
pursued  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  pay  a  fine  ? — I 
suppose  the  same  as  with  regard  to  any  other  tax. 

30.897.  Then  we  should  be  landed  in  distress,  and 
the  possibility  of  imprisonment  all  the  same  P — I  think 
to  a  very  much  less  extent. 

30.898.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  that  would  be  for  non- 
registration, which  would  be  a  simple  matter  P — Yes. 

30.899.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
proportion  of  objectors  to  vaccination  is  relatively  a 
large  one  in  this  country  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  when 
you  have  towns  like  Keighley,  Manchester,  Leicester, 
Ipswich,  and  Northampton — large  and  important  towns 
— leaving  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  infants 
systematically  unvaccinated,  we  have  proof  that  the 
feeling  is  a  strong  one. 

30.900.  But  if  the  law  were  steadily  enforced,  after 
the  present  agitation  (which  has  been  largely  dependent 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  inquiry  has  been  brought 
forward),  has  subsided,  do  not  you  think  that  then 
there  would  be  much  less  heard  of  these  objections? — 
I  cannot  tell,  of  course.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it 
would  not  be  so. 

30.901.  Do  not  these  objectors  generally  argue 
against  the  efficacy  of  vaccination.  They  do  not  object 
only  to  the  fact  that  it  is  compulsory,  but  their  objec- 
tions_  are  surely  very  largely  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  in  their  belief  vaccination  is  of  no  use,  or  little  use, 
or  dangerous,  or  mischievous  P — That  is  so,  I  think  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  the  compulsion 
that  prevents  their  listening  to  reason  in  the  matter. 
The  arguments  against  vaccination  appear  to  me  v,o 
extremely  irrational,  that  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  have  held  their  ground  if  things  were  left  to  take 
their  course,  so  far  as  law  was  concerned. 

4  E 
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Mr.  30,902.  You  think  that  if  compulsion  were  removed 

J.  H.  Bridges,  they  would  become  more  rational  ? — I  do. 

 '  30,903.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  "What  is  the  expe- 

29  Nov.  1893.  rience  of  these  towns  where  the  guardians  have  got 
 themselves  elected  because  they  are  opposed  to  vacci- 
nation, and  where,  being  under  the  obligation  to 
enforce  the  vaccination  laws,  they  purposely  omit  that 
obligation,  so  that  the  vaccination  laws  are  not  enforced 
in  those  districts.  Eas  it  not  been  almost  invariably 
the  case  that  vaccination  has  fallen  off  very  much  in 
those  towns  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  case  at  the  present 
moment.  At  Keighley,  three-fourths  of  the  children 
remain  at  this  moment  unvaccinated. 

30.904.  Do  not  those  towns  give  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  would  be  the  effect  if  there  were  no  com- 
pulsion?— I  think  that  those  towns  look  upon  their 
representatives  on  the  board  of  guardians  very  much 
as  champions  of  their  rights. 

30.905.  {Sir  William  Bavory.)  I  think  you  stated  just 
now  that  if  compulsion  were  abolished,  you  had  no 
doubt  that  the  health  of  the  community  would  suffer  to 
some  extent  for  some  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

30.906.  That  would  be  a  serious  thing  would  it  not  ? 
— It  would  undoubtedly. 

30.907.  One  ought  surely  to  be  pretty  clear  of  some 
counterbalancing  advantage  before  one  took  such  a  step 
as  that  ? — And  I  think  there  would  be  counterbalancing 
advantages  in  the  long  run.  I  think  that  in  the  first 
place  there  would  be  a  distinct  counterbalancing 
advantage  in  a  large  portion  of  the  community  not 
feeling,  as  they  do  at  present,  that  they  were  being 
persecuted.  But  independently  of  that,  my  belief  is 
that  the  arrangements  for  vaccination  permit  of  very 
considerable  improvement.  Tnere  is  the  question,  of 
course,  of  the  universal  use  of  calf  lymph,  which  I  have 
doubt  would  become  very  general,  and  probably  univer- 
sal, not  merely  as  it  is  practised  now,  with  the  calf 
lymph  conveyed  on  points  or  in  tubes,  but  the  calf-to- 
arm  vaccination  would  become  universal,  and  a  great 
many  more  stations  would  be  set  up  all  over  the 
country  for  that  purpose.  Again,  I  think  that  there  is 
room  for  distinct  improvement  in  the  way  in  which 
those  stations  are  arranged.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said 
at  present  that  the  vaccination  room  is  all  that  it  should 
be ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  modern  scientific  requirements.  We  know,  of 
course,  much  more  than  we  did  about  antiseptic  sur- 
gery, and  bacteriology,  and  so  on;  and  1  should  have 
thought  that  the  vaccination  room  should  be  con- 
structed with  something  like  the  same  kind  of  care  that 
is  shown  in  constructing  an  operating  theatre,  or  a 
bacteriological  laboratory. 

30.908.  But  you  might  have  all  those  improvements 
with  the  continuance  of  compulsion  ? — That  is  quite 
true  ;  I  admit  that. 

30.909.  And  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said,  that 
if  those  improvements  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  the 
best  answer  to  the  objection  which  is  at  present. taken 
to  compulsion  ?— It  would  be  a  very  good  and  sufficient 
answer,  no  doubt. 

30.910.  Because  you  put  first  of  all  in  your  statement 
the  risks  attendant  in  certain  cases  ? — Yes. 

30.911.  Do  you  not  think  that  these  risks  might  be 
practically  abolished,  or  almost  abolished? — Very 
nearly  abolished.  Of  course  the  difficulty  there,  is  in 
what  I  call  the  human  element  in  the  matter,  a  certain 
amount  of  carelessness  that  the  average  vaccinator 
will  fall  into  with  regard  to  a  number  of  poor  children. 
There  is  always  that  danger,  and  I  think  it  is  a  real 
danger,  not  a  very  great  one,  but  still  a  real  one. 

30.912.  Then  every  one  must  speak  with  uncertainty 
as  to  what  would  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  compulsion  ?— I  was  rather  assuming  that 
supposing  compulsion  were  completely  done  away  with 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  community  generally 
to  see  that  the  puplic  vaccination  arrangements  were 
beyond  all  possible  dispute  or  cavil,  it  would  probably 
tend  to  promote  an  improved  condition  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

30.913.  Why  should  they  do  that  more  upon  the 
abolition  of  compulsion  than  with  its  continuance  ? — 
Because  at  present  there  is  a  certain  reliance  upon  the 
public  officials.  I  am  supposing  it  were  left  to  be 
administered  by  each  county  board  for  itself  in  its  own 
area. 


30.914.  But  still  you  must  have  public  vaccinators  if 
you  carry  on  vaccination,  whether  compulsorily  or  not? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

30.915.  There  must  be  some  arrangement  by  which  it 
could  be  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

30.916.  And  if  it  were  not  done  under  the  public  eye 
there  would  be  more  risk  of  neglect  and  carelessness 
than  if  it  were,  would  there  not  ? — I  had  rather  in  my 
mind  the  county  board  instituting,  with  much  more  care 
than  is  at  present  done,  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly 
adequate  and  well  constructed  vaccination  stations,  with 
all  the  proper  sanitary  requirements. 

30.917.  But  I  am  afraid  from  what  you  have  told  us 
that  your  idea  is  that  if  compulsion  were  abolished  there 
would  be,  for  a  time,  damage  done  to  the  public  health? 
— I  believe  there  would  be  for  a  time. 

30.918.  And  I  suppose  that  the  spread  of  small-pox 
amongst  the  community  would  be  a  greater  evil  than 
the  irritation  or  annoyance  of  certain  individuals  under 
the  present  system  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  so  if  I  thought 
that  the  spread  of  small-pox  were  going  to  be  a  per- 
manent thing  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  per- 
manent. 

30.919.  But  it  might  last  long  enough  to  be  of  very 
serious  import  to  the  country ;  and  would  you  have  any 
guarantee  that  if  it  once  gained  head  it  might  not 
assume  dimensions  of  which  at  present  we  can  hardly 
measure  the  extent  ? — I  admit  that  that  danger  is  to 
be  faced. 

30.920.  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
neglect  of  vaccination  by  a  large  section  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  community,  from  sheer  carelessness,  would 
be  really  permanent,  however  safe  it  was  ;  that  if  there 
was  no  danger  whatever  attached  to  it,  and  they  had 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  operation,  from  simple 
carelessness  a  large  portion  of  the  poorer  population 
would  neglect  it? — I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  so,  because  I  think  we  should  make  such 
arrangements  as  would  ensure  their  all  being  very 
systematically  visited,  as  they  are  at  present. 

30.921.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  tend  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  vaccination  if  all  medical  men  could 
receive  payment  from  the  State  for  their  successful 
vaccinations,  every  medical  man  without  appointment 
receiving  his  fee  for  a  successful  vaccination,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  family  practitioners  to  get 
hold  of  all  the  infants  that  they  could  for  vaccination  ? 
— I  should  speak  diffidently  about  it,  but  I  should  rather 
doubt  it. 

30.922.  I  should  of  course  add  to  that  that  the  State 
should  supervise  the  results  of  vaccination,  but  not  its 
performance  ;  that  it  should  give  a  certificate  to  the 
parent  upon  the  production  of  a  child  with  a  good  scar  ? 
— Yes. 

30.923.  You  see,  medical  men  now  lose  their  patients 
to  the  vaccination  stations,  and  it  is  not  to  their  interest 
to  encourage  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

30.924.  (Jfrofessor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  I  correctly 
gather  that  you  see  some  objection  to  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  ?— I  am  rather  thinking  of  vaccination 
as  being  a  somewhat  skilled  operation,  and  when  I  see 
the  very  great  differences  in  successful  results  between 
one  vaccinator  and  another,  I  myself  would  rather  see 
vaccination  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  paid  special 
attention  to  it. 

30.925.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  was  suggesting  that  we 
should  investigate  the  results  in  the  arm,  only  the 
results  ? — Yes. 

30.926.  Part  of  the  vaccination  is  now  done  by  private 
vaccinators  amongst  the  better  classes ;  all  who  can  pay 
for  it  have  it  done  by  what  you  would  call  unskilled 
vaccinators.    It  is  not  a  difficult  operation  ?  No. 

30.927.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  stated  just  now  that 
if  compulsion  were  got  rid  of  for  a  time  the  public 
health  would  seriously  suffer.  Why  only  for  a  time  ?— 
Because  I  think  it  would  induce  very  systematic  efforts 
to  educate  the  public  mind  in  the  matter  and  that  we 
should  stir  ourselves  to  educate  our  poorer  neighbours, 
and  point  out  the  advantages  of  vaccination. 

30.928.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Perhaps  it  would  induce 
payment  to  mothers  who  could  produce  vaccinated 
children  ? — I  believe  that  has  been  done  in  France. 

30.929.  And  that  would  not  be  a  very  bad  plan,  would 
it  ?— I  think  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  also  that  I  think 
systematic  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  re« 
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vaccination,  not  by  making  it  compulsory,  but  by 
making  it  practically  compulsory  in  all  the  public 
services, — I  mean  both  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
also  in  the  Civil  Service. 

30.930.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  For  all  Government 
servants  or  every  class  P — Yes  ;  and  I  would  extend  it 
to  the  pupil  teachers  in  schools  and  all  who  receive 
money  from  the  State. 

30.931.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Would  not  that  be  a 
good  basis  for  further  agitation  on  the  part  of  anti- 
vaccinators  ? — -Perhaps  it  might. 

30.932.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  You  conjectured  a 
short  time  ago  that  if  Parliament  had  been  aware  of 
some  things  which  you  say  we  know  now,  it  would  not 
have  enacted  the  compulsory  laws ;  but  surely  at  the 
time  that  those  laws  were  enacted  it  was  never  con- 
tended that  vaccinators  were  infallible,  or  that  mistakes 
might  not  occur,  as  they  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  all  these  years  ? — I  think  that  primary  vaccination 
in  1867  was  regarded  as  a  rather  surer  preventive 
against  small-pox  than  subsequent  inquiry  has  shown  it 
to  be.  We  now  see  that  we  must  trust  somewhat  less, 
so  to  speak,  to  primary  vaccination  and  somewhat  more 
to  re-vaccination.  That  has  been  the  result  of  recent 
statistics. 

30.933.  But  I  have  been  hoping  to  ask  you  about  this 
for  some  time.  I  gathered  that  you  suggested  that 
Parliament  would  hardly  have  enacted  compulsion  if  it 
had  known  all  that  you  allege  we  know  now  ? — Yes. 

30.934.  But  how  does  what  you  have  just  said  bear 
upon  that ;  how  does  the  suggestion  that  vaccination  is 
not  so  universally  protective  as  it  was  supposed  then  to 
be,  bear  upon  your  suggestion  as  to  modifying  com- 
pulsion f — I  think  thab  Parliament  would  have  directed 
its  attention  somewhat  more  strongly  to  the  question  of 
re-vaccination,  and  perhaps  somewhat  less  strongly  to 
the  questioniOf  primary  vaccination.  That  is  one  point. 
But  the  other  point  which  I  think  I  have  already  men- 
tioned is  that  we  know  now  the  possibility,  even  though 
it  be  an  exceedingly  rare  thing,  Ave  know  it  to  be  pos- 
sible to  communicate  syphilis  by  a  perfectly  pure 
lymph. 

30.935.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Was  it  not  asserted  in  Sir  John 
Simon's  paper  in  1857,  that  syphilis  could  not  be  con- 
veyed by  vaccination  except  under  conditions  of  gross 
and  culpable  carelessness  ? — I  do  not  remember  the 
passage,  but  I  think  I  remember  something  like  it. 
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30.936.  Did   he   not  apply  to  a  great  number  of  Mr. 
medical  men  in  this  country  and  abroad? — I  believe  he  J.  H.  Bridges, 
did.  M.B. 

30.937.  Was  not  the  answer  almost  uniformly  that 
syphilis  could  not  be  conveyed  by  vaccination? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  was  the  answer. 

30.938.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  growth  of 
opinion  upon  the  subject  since-? — I  think  we  can  be  said 
positively  to  know  now  that  it  can  bo  done.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  nave  much  information  as  to  the  fre- 
quency of  it. 

30.939.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  not  without  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  operator  ? — In  the  case 
referred  to  in  1882,  with  which  the  Commission  is  no 
doubt  quite  familiar,  the  lymph  was  taken  from  a  child 
undoubtedly  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis,  but 
with  very  great  care  to  take  nothing  but  pure  lymph 
from  the  arm,  and  that  pure  lymph  did  convey  it. 

30.940.  But  would  anybody  be  justified  in  vaccinating 
under  any  conditions  from  a  syphilitic  child? — Most 
assuredly  not, 

30.941.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  purity  of  the 
lymph ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  examination  of  the  child, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  agree  entirely. 

30.942.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Has  there  ever  been  a  case  of 
prosecution  for  malpractice,  in  consequence  of  the 
communication  of  syphilis  by  vaccination  in  this 
country  ? — I  do  not  know. 

30.943.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  do  not  think  that 
carelessness  has  always  existed  where  syphilis  has  been 
communicated  by  vaccination,  do  you,  anything  that 
can  be  called  carelessness.  I  am  alluding  to  Sir 
William  Savory's  question  just  now.  Do  you  think 
that  syphilis  may  be  communicated  without  anything 
on  the  part  of  the  vaccinating  surgeon  which  may  be 
called  carelessness  ? — We  have  no  proof  of  that  at 
present. 

30.944.  An  infant  may  have  looked  perfectly  healthy, 
and  may  have  passed  muster  at  the  vaccination  station, 
and  may  have  been  sent  from  the  vaccination  station 
as  a  vaccinifer,  looking  the  picture  of  health,  may  it 
not,  when  all  the  time  it  has  undeveloped  syphilis  in 
its  system  ? — Yes. 

30.945.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  not  read  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's cases  ? — I  did  read  them  at  the  time,  but  I  do 
not  remember  them. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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PRESENT  : 

Sir  JAMBS  PAGET,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Edwin  Henry  G-alsworthy. 
Sir  William  Savory,  Bart. 
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Professor  Michael  Foster. 
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Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  M.P. 


Mr.  Bret  Ince,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Henry  Bridges,  M.B.,  further  examined. 


30.946.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient 
in  the  first  place  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  point  on 
which  you  desire  to  supplement  your  evidence  of  last 
week  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

30.947.  I  think  at  the  conclusion  of  last  week's  evi- 
dence the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  avoidance 
of  syphilitic  inoculation  through  vaccination  by  care 
was  under  consideration,  and  I  wanted  a  little  more 
information  from  you  upon  that  subject.    I  see  that  in 


the  1857  Papers  Sir  John  Simon  stated  on  page  Ixiii : 
"  I  must  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly  impossible, 
"  except  under  circumstances  of  gross  and  punishable 
"  misconduct,  for  any  other  infection  than  that  of 
"  cow-pox  to  be  communicated  in  what  pretends  to 
"  be  the  performance  of  vaccination."  Do  I  rightly 
understand  that  you  consider  that  the  subsequent 
growth  of  knowledge  has  rendered  that  statement 
inaccurate? — I  think  I  have  already  told  the  Com- 
mission what  my  views  upon  that  point  are. 

4  E  2 


Mr. 
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Mr.  30,948.  Do  you  consider  that  inoculation  of  syphilis 

J .  H.  Bridges,  by  vaccination  has  happened  even  when  vaccination  has 

M-B.        been  carefully  performed  ? — I  have  not  said  that,  and  I 

_  have  no  reason  to  say  that. 

6  Dec.  1893. 

  30,949.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the  Archives 

of  Surgery  for  October  1890,  says  :  "  In  reference  to  the 
"  possibility  of  conveying  syphilis  from  a  vaccinifer 
"  who  did  not  reveal  the  taint  by  any  visible  symptoms 
"  or  any  degree  of  cachexia,  I  felt  bound  in  honesty  to 
"  say  that  I  felt  sure  of  it.  No  surgeon  in  his  senses 
"  would  ever  vaccinate  from  a  child  which  showed 
"  obvious  symptoms.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  a 
"  certain  number  of  syphilitic  infants  look  perfectly 
"  healthy  whilst  yet  very  efficiently  contagious.  There 
"  is  no  use  and  much  danger  in  denying  this  important 
"  clinical  fact."  Do  you  consider  that  that  statement 
is  accurate?— I  should  never  dream  of  placing  my 
opinion  as  to  a  question  of  syphilis  against  that  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  ;  he  is  an  expert  upon  the  subject  and 
I  am  not. 

30.950.  "Would  the  fact  of  that  statement  being  made 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson  not  of  itself  prove  that  there  has 
been  a  change  of  medical  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
transmissibility  of  syphilis  by  vaccination? — I  think 
that  statement  is  a  statement  of  very  great  weight 
coming  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  unquestionably. 

30.951.  I  notice  that  in  Quain's  Dictionary  in  1882, 
Sir  John  Simon  in  an  article  on  contagion,  says  :  "  Of 
"  some  of  the  metabolic  contagia  we  practically  know, 
"  and  of  many  others  we  may  by  analogy  feel  sure, 
"  that  when  a  given  body  is  possessed  by  one  of  them 
"  no  product  of  that  body  can  be  warranted  as  safe  not 
"  to  convey  the  infection  *  *  *  Thus,  in  regard  to 
"  constitutional  syphilis,  it  is  certain  that  the  mere 
"  utero-catarrha!  discharge  of  the  syphilitic  woman,  or 
"  the  sperma  of  the  syphilitic  man,  or  the  vaccine 
"  lymph  of  the  syphilitic  infant,  may  possibly  contain 
"  the  syphilitic  contagion  in  full  vigour,  even  at 
"  moments  when  the  patient,  who  thus  shows  himself 
"  infective,  has  not  in  his  own  person  any  outward 
"  activity  of  syphilis."  Do  you  think  that  the  theory 
which  was  at  one  time  advanced  that  the  exclusion  of 
blood  rendered  the  communicability  of  syphilis  im- 
possible is,  if  this  opinion  be  true,  now  to  be  relied  upon  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  passage  which  you  have  just  read 
it  is  a  long  passage,  and  I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  about  it  till  after  reading  it  many  times  and 
considering  it ;  but  I  think  with  regard  to  the  question 
that  you  ask  me  I  have  already  given  an  answer  to  it 
in  my  evidence  of  last  Wednesday. 

30.952.  May  I  take  it  to  be  your  opinion  then  that 
syphilis  has  been  conveyed  by  vaccination  even  where 
the  vaccination  has  been  performed  with  care  to  avoid 
the  admixture  of  blood  and  with  care  to  examine  the 
child  ? — I  think  T  said  so  last  Wednesday. 

30.953.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Can  you  point  to  any 
particular  case  of  that  sort? — I  am  speaking,  as  I  did 
then,  of  the  case  reported  in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

30.954.  And  what  does  that  state  ?  Can  you  tell  us 
what  it  stated? — It  stated  that  in  a  syphilitic  child  the 
lymph  taken  without  admixture  of  blood  did  convey 
syphilis. 

30,955..  Yes,  but  that  hardly  touches  the  point  as  an 
instance  of  syphilis  being  conveyed  where  there  are  no 
signs  of  syphilis  to  be  detected  upon  the  body  of  the 
vaccinifer  ;  that  is  another  point  you  see  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that. 

30.956.  There  is  the  use  of  lymph  irrespective  of  the 
blood,  and  there  is  the  question  of  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  of  syphilis  upon  the  body  of  the  vaccinifer  ? 
— Yes,  certainly  I  make  that  distinction. 

30.957.  Sir  John  Simon's  statement  of  which  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  here,  was  made  between  30  and 
40  years  ago,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  it  was  made 
in  1857. 

30.958.  That  is  between  30  and  40  years  ago.  Many 
millions  have  been  vaccinated  since  that  time  ? — Yes. 

30.959.  And  of  late,  more  particularly  during  this 
inquiry,  the  keenest  scrutiny  we  may  assume  has  been 
cast  upon  cases  with  a  view  to  detecting  such  an  acci- 
dent ?— Yes. 

30.960.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  or  reading 
can  you  tell  us  of  any  single  case  in  which  it  has  been 
thoroughly  ascertained  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
syphilis  upon  the  body  of  the  vaccinifer,  and  yet  that 


the  child  communicated  syphilis  to  another  through 
vaccination  ? — I  am  not  able  to  point  to  any  such  case. 

30.961.  That  is  after  all  the  point,  is  it  not  ? — I  agree 
that  that  is  the  essential  point ;  but  I  think  I  should  a 
little  differ  from  the  statement  that  the  keenest  scrutiny 
had  been  cast  upon  every  case. 

30.962.  I  will  say  keen  scrutiny  then,  and  not  the 
keenest.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  observation  has 
been  directed  to  this  subject  of  late  years  very  closely, 
will  you  not  ? — Certainly,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  observation  directed  to  it.  I  am  not  quite  so  certain 
whether,  supposing  such  a  case  had  occurred,  there 
might  not  have  been  strong  motives  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  persons  concerned  to  conceal  it. 

30.963.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that ;  but  you  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  before  us  have  stated  rather 
positively,  I  think,  for  instance,  Dr.  Cory  stated  that 
syphilis  could  not  be  communicated  from  the  vaccinifer 
if  the  syphilis  were  what  is  called  in  a  latent  stage : 
that  there  must  be  signs  of  syphilis  in  an  active  stage. 
Others  think  (and  I  suppose  that  the  observation  would 
be  founded  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases)  that 
there  are  instances  upon  record  in  which  the  body  of 
the  vaccinifer  being  free  from  any  evidence  of  any  kind 
of  syphilis,  that  vaccinifer  may  still  communicate 
syphilis  to  another  person  by  vaccination? — Yes,  I 
should  like  to  be  certain  (I  presume  that  the  Com- 
mission have  directed  their  attention  to  this  point) 
whether  in  all  cases  where  children  are  vaccinated  that 
care  was  taken  to  examine  the  whole  body  of  the  child 
which  was  so  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Jenner. 

30.964.  Exactly.  Supposing  now  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  one  case,  or  two  cases,  or  three  cases,  could 
be  produced  in  this  series  of  years  out  of  many  millions 
of  cases,  Sir  John  Simon's  statement  was  not  so  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  was  it  ?  Let  us  say  that  the 
expression  "culpable"  and  so  forth  was  a  little  ex- 
aggerated, still  the  fact  of  the  extreme  rarity  to  say 
the  least  of  conveying  syphilis  from  the  body  of  a  child 
who  shows  no  signs  of  syphilis  to  another,  is  established, 
is  it  not  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  is  established  is 
the  possibility  of  it.  I  have  not  seen  any  proof  of  the 
frequency  of  it.    I  believe  it  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 

30.965.  But  can  you  give  me  absolute  proof  of  even 
the  possibility  of  it  p — I  confess  that  I  have  not  myself 
seen  the  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a  child,  displaying 
no  symptom  of  syphilis  conveying  syphilis  to  another 
through  vaccination.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  test  the  facts  as  to 
whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

30.966.  But  anyhow,  assuming  the  possibility,  the 
extreme  rarity  of  the  matter  is  beyond  all  dispute, — is 
it  not  ? — I  believe  so,  certainly  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

30.967.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  observe  that  M.  Layet  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  "  Traite  pratique  de  la  vaccination 
"  animale"  published  in  1889,  says,  "The  transmission 
"  of  syphilis  by  vaccination  is  incontestible,  and  the 
"  danger  is  all  the  greater,  because  it  is  most  generally 
"  masked  by  appearances  of  an  excellent  state  of  health 
"  in  the  child  capable  of  syphilis  (en  puissance  de 
"  syphilis)  chosen  as  vaccinifer."  Do  you  think  that 
in  the  opinion  of  those  capable  of  judging,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vaccinifer,  although  syphilitic,  might  be  so 
healthy  as  to  make  it  likely  that  the  vaccine  lymph 
taken  from  it  might  inoculate  children  with  syphilis  P — 
You  are  asking  me,  who  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
in  syphilis,  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  persons  who 
are  experts ;  and  that  I  think  I  must  decline  to  do. 

30.968.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Of  course  my  question 
did  not  relate  merely  to  the  appearance  of  the  child ;  it 
referred  to  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  syphilis,  under 
a  careful  and  complete  examination  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  child  ? — Quite  so. 

30.969.  We  are  quite  aware  that  children  may 
appear  perfectly  healthy  to  a  casual  observer,  and  yet, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  examined  in  all  their  parts, 
they  may  show  evidence  of  syphilis  ? — Quite  so.  My 
doubt  would  have  been  whether  in  all  circumstances, 
there  was  sufficient  security  that  the  complete  body  of 
the  child  was  carefully  examined. 

30.970.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  think  you  yourself  referred 
last  week  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases  ?— No,  I  think  not; 
I  was  asked  whether  I  had  read  them,  and  I  said  I  had, 
but  had  not  got  them  in  my  mind. 
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30.971.  May  I  ask  you  then  whether  in  reading 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases,  yon  read  the  report  on  vaccino- 
syphilis  in  the  "  Lancet  "  of  July  22nd,  1871,  upon  the 
first  series  of  cases  signed  by  Sir  William  Savory, 
Dr.  "Wilkes,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  Mr.  G-ascoyne,  in 
which  it  states  with  regard  to  the  vaccinifer  in  the  first 
series  :  "  It  is  pallid,  but  not  unhealthy  looking.  No 
"  eruption  can  be  seen  anywhere  ;  the  anas  and  genitals 
"  are  quite  clear,  but  the  mother  states  that  there  were 
"  sores  in  the  latter  after  vaccination.  The  glands  in 
"  both  groins  can  be  distinctly  felt."  "  Neither  the 
"  vaccinifer,  nor  any  one  of  the  three  cases  vaccinated 
"  from  it,  presented  any  symptoms  of  constitutional 
"  syphilis  at  the  time  of  our  examination  "  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  very  much  us  i  your  asking  me  a  question 
upon  that  report,  because,  as  I  said  last  week,  although 
I  read  it  at  the  time,  I  have  not  read  it  since,  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  any  question  founded 
upon  it. 

30.972.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  state  last 
week  that  there  were  two  points  which,  to  your  mind, 
if  they  had  been  as  clearly  known  25  years  ago  as  they 
are  to-day,  might  have  suggested  to  the  legislature, 
the  inadvisability  of  making  vaccination  compulsory  ? — 
Yes. 

30.973.  Were  those  two  points  first  the  possibility  of 
inoculating  syphilis  by  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

30  974.  And  secondly,  the  transference  of  age 
incidence  of  small-pox,  which  subsequent  statistics  have 
indicated  ? — Yes. 

30.975.  Did  you  suggest  yourself  that  by  calf  vacci- 
nation the  dangers  connected  with  the  first  point  might 
be  avoided  ? — I  think  that  they  might. 

30.976.  Have  you  considered,  in  connexion  with 
calf  vaccinatioD,  such  cases  as  I  find,  for  instance,  at 
page  215  of  th^  Archives  of  Surgery  for  January  1891: 
"A  healthy  first-born  child,  vaccinated  at  three  months 
"  with  calf-lymph.  Slow  development  of  vesicles. 
"  Inflammation  of  the  arm  in  the  third  week.  Gangrene 
"of  vaccinated  area,  with  large  mass  of  glands  in 
"  armpit.  Three  nodes  in  skull.  Pustule  on  nose. 
"  Recovery  under  specifics  "? — I  have  not  read  the 
paper  of  which   you  speak,  and  therefore  I  cannot 

:   answer  any  question  upon  it. 

30.977.  Have  you  heard  the  suggestion  made  in 
recent  literature  upon  the  subject  of  vaccination  and 
cow-pox,  that  "it  is  possible  for  vaccination  inde- 
"  pendently  of  any  syphilis,  whether  implanted  or 
"  hereditary,  to  evoke  symptoms  which  have  hitherto 
"  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  latter  malady,  and 
"  which  are  apparently  greatly  benefited  by  specifit 
"  treatment?" — I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that. 

30.978.  I  was  quoting  from  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson's 
I    work  p — I  have  not  read  it. 

30.979.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  know  that  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1871  P — I  believe  so. 

30.980.  And  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  Act  of 
1871  was  passed  subsequently  to  the  Report  of  that 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

30.981.  And  you  know,  as  having  beeu  connected  with 
the  Vaccination  Department  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  the  legislature  did  extend  in  1878  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  to  Ireland  ? — I  have  not  been  connected 
with  the  Vaccination  Department  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

30.982.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  then  that  the 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878  by  the  14th  section 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867  with  regard 
to  repeated  orders,  to  Ireland,  incorporated  in  the 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  exactly  the  same  pro- 
visions as  were  enacted  in  the  Act  of  1867  as  to  England. 
Did  you  know  that,  as  having  had  experience  in  the 
Department  P — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

30.983.  I  only  asked  you  that  question  with  reference 
to  your  statement  that,  if  these  things  had  been  known 
25  years  ago,  the  legislature  would  not  have  enacted 
compulsory  vaccination  as  they  did.  You  see  that 
legislation  was  in  the  year  1878  P — I  was  referring  last 
Wednesday  to  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  1882. 

30.984.  You  mentioned  Dr.  Cory's  case  ;  but  have  you 
read  the  evidence  which  he  has  given  before  this  Com- 
mission ? — I  have  not. 

30.985.  I  mean  with  reference  to  what  you  say  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  risk  could  not  be  avoided  with  care. 


He  has  said,  and  we  all  know  upon  what  experiments  he  Mr. 
based    his    conclusions,   "  I  believe  that    when  the    J.  H.  Bridge; 
"  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  latent  it  is  not  inoculable  M.B. 

"  by  vaccination."    Would  not  that  have  a  very  strong   

bearing  upon  the  question  of  this  argument  from  the    15  Dec-  !893. 

risk  of  syphilis,  that  it  would  enable  the  vaccinator,  if  

he  were  careful,  to  avoid  the  risk  ? — If  that  statement  is 
true,  and  if  the  carefulness  of  the  vaccinator  can  be 
relied  on,  no  doubt  that  conclusion  would  follow. 

30.986.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Did  you  hear  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  a  case  in  which  an  inquest  was 
held  on  the  1st  of  July  1889,  at  Leeds,  where  the 
coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  that  the  child  died  of 
syphilis  acquired  at  or  from  vaccination  p — I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  case. 

30.987.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Have  you  not  heard  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon 
that  case  as  found  at  the  inquest  P — I  have  really  no 
knowledge  of  that  case  entitling  me  to  answer  the 
question. 

30.988.  (Br.  Collins.)  Are  you  able  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  perfect  character  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  containing  syphilitic  virus  ? — In  the  case  I  have 
referred  to  the  vaccine  vesicle  was  properly  formed, 
and  it  appears  that  it  did  convey  syphilitic  virus. 

30.989.  Was  that  the  Rivaita  case?  — No;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  case  in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

30.990.  I  think  I  caught  your  reference  last  week  to 
the  Rivaita  case  ? — I  spoke  of  the  Rivaita  case,  but 
I  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  that  case  at  all.  It  is 
a  case  that  happened,  I  think,  in  1861,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  account  of  the  details  of  it. 

30.991.  Have  you  not  seen  Dr.  Ballard's  Essay  on 
Vaccination  ? — I  have  seen  it,  but  I  have  not  got  it 
freshly  in  my  mind. 

30.992.  Are  you  aware  that  he  states  on  page  345 : 
"  The  perfect  character  of  the  vesicle  is  no  guarantee 
' '  that  it  will  not  furnish  both  vaccine  and  syphilitic 
"  virus."  I  only  want  to  ask  you  whether  that  opinion, 
which  apparently  to-day  is  held  very  largely  in  the 
profession,  is  not  the  opposite  of  the  opinion  which  was 
held  by  all  the  medical  men  to  whom  Sir  John  Simon 
applied,  or  nearly  all,  in  1857.  Was  not  it  then  almost 
universally  stated  that  the  perfect  vaccine  vesicle  was 
a  guarantee  against  its  containing  syphilis  p — I  do  not 
like  to  answer  questions  upon  reports  which  I  have  not 
read  quite  recently,  and  as  I  have  not  really  read  the 
reports  very  recently,  I  think  it  would  be  absurd  of  me 
t ;  answer  that  question. 

30.993.  But  I  gather  that  it  was  one  of  your  chief 
points  in  urging  the  desirability  of  reconsidering  com- 
pulsion, that  there  had  been  a  change  of  opinion  in  that 
direction  during  those  years  ? — I  think  it  is  now  abso- 
lutely proved  that  it  is  possible  to  convey  syphilitic 
virus  by  a  well-formed  vaccine  vesicle.  That  was  my 
answer  last  week,  and  it  is  my  answer  now. 

30.994.  Then  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
say,  as  was  stated  on  page  138  of  the  1857  Papers, 
that  "the  whole  pathology  of  specific  diseases  will 
"  justify  the  assertion  that  a  well-formed  vaccine 
"  vesicle  is  certain  proof  of  a  pure  and  unmixed  vaccine 
"  lymph  "  p — Yes3  I  think  that  it  is  disproved. 

30.995.  Have  you  any  views  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  one  of  the  terms  of  reference  to 
the  Commission,  namely,  as  to  what  means  other  than 
vaccination  can  be  relied  upon  to  restrict  the  occurrence 
of  outbreaks  of  small-pox  p — I  have  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever modifies  an  epidemic  of  other  infectious  diseases 
would  also  modify  an  epidemic  of  small-pox.  I  mean 
to  say  that  supposing;  there  were  ho  such  thing  as 
vaccination  at  all,  improved  sanitation  and  isolation 
would  act  as  modifiers  of  that  epidemic. 

30.996.  Have  you,  in  connexion  with  your  inspec- 
torial duties,  noticed  how  far  isolation  can  be  relied 
upon  in  limiting  small-pox  outbreaks,  isolation  of  early 
cases  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  that  in  a 
quantitative  way.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
does  limit  the  outbreak  of  every  epidemic.  An  epidemic 
of  diphtheria,  for  instance,  or  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  would  be  worse  without  isolation  than  with 
isolation. 

30.997.  Do  you  think  that  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  in  London  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  since  1885,  by  way  of  ambulance  accommodation 
and  transference  down  the  river  of  j  sitients  and  eariy 
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Mr.  isolation  of  cases,  has  contributed  to  Che  reduction  of 

J.  H.  Bridges,  small-pox  in  London  ? — I  think  it  has  contributed  to 
M.B.         the  reduction  of  small-pox  in  London  very  largely. 
6  Dec  1893        30,998.  Has  that  been  effective  in  spite  of  a  falling 
"        '     off  in  the  vaccinations  in  London  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  tbe  extent  to  which  vaccinations  in  London 
have  fallen  off  of  late.    I  am  under  the  impression  that 
about  six  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  London  are  un- 
vaccinated. 

30,999.  Are  younot  aware  that  since  1885,  and  I  think 
since  1881,  the  per-centage  of  "  unaccounted  for  "  as 
regards  vaccination  has  been  increasing,  in  the  Metro- 
polis especially  ? — I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
somewhat  greater  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  but  I  could 
not  say  how  much.  The  reports  will,  of  course,  give 
you  that  information  accurately. 

31.000.  Have  you  any  further  evidence  upon  the 
subject  on  which  you  gave  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Lords  Committee  on  hospitals  :  as  to  the  danger  of  a 
small-pox  hospital  to  the  surrounding  community  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence that  I  gave  then.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  small-pox 
hospital  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  community  is  a 
source  of  danger. 

31.001.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  your  opinion  is 
that  that  source  of  danger  is  largely  owing  to  the  mode 
of  administering  the  hospital,  rather  than  due  to  aerial 
communication  ? — I  think  it  is  due  to  contact  or  con- 
tagion at  short  distances,  rather  than  to  contagion 
conveyed  through  long  distances. 

31.002.  Have  you  not  stated  your  view  strongly 
against  the  aerial  communication  in  hospital? — 1  think 
the  aerial  communication  is  not  proved. 

31.003.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  is  disproved  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  disproved. 

31.004.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  see  the  figures  to  which  you 
referred  me  as  to  the  number  of  vaccinations  to  births, 
show  that  while  in  1881  the  percentage  unaccounted 
for  in  the  metropolis  was  5'7,  in  1885  it  was  7'0,  and  in 
1889  (which  is  the  last  year  here  dealt  with)  it  was  11*6. 
Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  experience,  found  any 
difficulty  in  the  Unions  who  have  applied  for  calf  lymph, 
obtaining  it  from  the  Local  Government  Board? — I 
have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
vaccination,  and  I  am  afraid  I  could  hardly  answer  that 
question.  I  believe  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  obliged  to  limit  their  supply  of  calf-lymph.  I 
am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  very  definitely  to  what 
extent. 

31.005.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  at  the  present  time  obtains  its  vaccine 
lymph  from  ? — I  believe  that  they  obtain  it  from  one 
or  two  private  sources.  I  think  they  have  applied  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  lymph,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  recently  replied  that  it  is  not 
in  a  position  to  supply  them  with  calf  lymph. 

31.006.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  intimated  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  that  they  are  unable  to  supply  them 
with  calf  lymph  ? — I  think  an  answer  to  that  effect  has 
been  recently  sent. 

31.007.  I  notice  that  in  answer  to  Question  30,860, 
when  you  were  asked  whether  you  knew  "  an  instance 
"  in  your  experience  of  an  un vaccinated  nurse  acting  in 
"  a  small-pox  hospital  and  escaping  "  you  answered,  "  I 
"  do  not  remember  any  such  case.''  Does  that  mean.that 
you  do  not  remember  an  unvaccinated  nurse  having 
made  the  experiment,  or  that  you  do  not  remember  an 
unvaccinated  nurse,  who  had  made  the  experiment,  who 
escaped  ? — I  meant  to  say  that  I  do  not  remember  any 
case  of  an  unvaccinated  nurse  acting  in  a  small-pox 
hospital,  and  not  taking  small -pox.  I  have  not  any 
case  in  my  mind. 

31.008.  How  many  unvaccinated  nurses  do  you  know 
of,  who  have  been  taken  into  small-pox  hospitals  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

31.009.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  And  who  had  not  had 
previous  small-pox  ? — And  who  had  not  had  previous 
small-pox,  of  course. 

31.010.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  many  such  cases  have  you 
known  ? — I  am  quite  unable  to  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. 

31.011.  Can  you  remember  one  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not answer  that  question  at  all.  1  have  not  got  any 
figures  at  hand  upon  it. 


31.012.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
allegation  that  those  who  are  frequently  exposed  to 
small  pox  derive  a  certain  immunity  from  that  constant 
exposure  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  Avhich  indi- 
cates that. 

31.013.  For  instance,  I  notice  in  Buck's  Treatise  on 
Hygiene,  at  page  518,  an  article  by  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
Dr.  Emmett,  in  which  they  state:  "It  is  a  fact  fully 
"  appreciated  by  medical  men  that  persons  constantly 
"  exposed  to  small-pox  very  rarely  contract  the  disease. 
"  In  the  case  of  physicians,  health  inspectors,  nurses, 
"  sisters  of  charity,  hospital  orderlies,  and  some  others 
''  this  is  the  rule  ;  and  of  over  100  persons  who  have 
"  been  to  my  knowledge  constantly  exposed,  some  of 
"  them  seeing  as  many  as  a  thousand  cases,  I  have  never 
"  personally  known  of  more  than  one  who  has  con- 
' '  tracted  the  disease  ;  but  there  are  msiny  writers  who 
"  believe  perfect  immunity  to  be  extremely  rare  "  and 
they  add:  "  In  this  connexion  attention  may  be  called 
"  to  the  exemption  of  certain  persons  who  occupy  the 
"  same  room  and  perhaps  bed  with  the  patients,  and 
"  though  sometimes  never  vaccinated,  altogether 
"  escape  infection  "  ?— That  is  a  very  long  sentence. 
If  it  means  to  imply  that  the  mere  fact  of  remaining  in 
a  small-pox  hospital  without  vaccination  confers  im- 
munity, I  doubt  it  very  strongly  indeed  :  but,  from  the 
first  hearing  of  that  long  passage,  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  there  was  any  statement  that  these  immune 
persons  had  not  been  vaccinated. 

31.014.  (Chairman.)  And  if  they  were  immune  they 
must  have  had  their  immunity  at  the  beginning  as  well 
as  at  the  end  of  their  work,  must  they  not  ? — Yos, 
certainly. 

31.015.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  happen  to  have  read  the 
experience  of  M.  Oolin  during  the  Siege  of  Paris  in 
which  there  was  a  great  accumulation  of  small-pox  ?— 
No. 

31.016.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  heard  how  the 
unrevaccinated  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  apothecaries 
escaped  small-pox  there  ? — No,  I  have  not  read  that. 

31.017.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Have  you  had  ex- 
porience  as  an  inspector  of  vaccination  stations  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

31.018.  You  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Vacci- 
nation Department  ? — No. 

31.019.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  a  part  of  your  answer  to  Question  28,872, 
where  you  said:  "As  to  whether  the  existing  law 
"  should  be  kept  up  minus  that  provision,"  (that  is 
the  provision  for  continual  prosecutions)  ' '  there  is,  of 
"  course,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides."  Do 
you  think  that  in  consideration  for  that  section  of  the 
public  that  disapproves  of  vaccination,  the  public  ought 
to  go  through  a  suspended  treatment  of  compulsory 
vaccination  in  order  to  show  that  section  that  vaccina- 
tion is  right  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  the 
motive  for  making  the  change  in  the  law.  The  motive 
I  think  would  be  that  in  the  end  you  would  have  a 
better  result,  that  the  public  would  end  by  being  better 
protected  than  they  are  at  present.  What  I  mean  is 
that  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  resistance  to  vacci- 
nation which  would  disappear  if  the  law  were  altered. 

31.020.  What  do  you  mean  by  better  vaccination 
results  ?— 1  mean,  for  instance,  that,  instead  of  having, 
as  you  have  now,  in  such  a  town  as  Keighly  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  born  last  year  remaining  unvacci- 
nated, I  think  you  would  probably  find  five  years  hence 
(supposing  that  the  law  were  altered  to-day)  that  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  Keighley  children  would  be 
vaccinated  than  are  now  vaccinated. 

31.021.  Do  you  mean  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
compulsion  would  make  vaccination  more  attractive  P — 
In  many  cases  certainly. 

31.022.  How  would  that  affect  the  case  of  those  who 
conscientiously  obj  ect  to  vaccination  P — It  would  perhaps 
not  affect  those  ;  but  it  would  affect  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  irritated  by  the  fact  of  compulsion.  I 
have  talked  to  a  great  many  intelligent  people,  especially, 
as  I  have  said,  in  Yorkshire,  well-informed  people,  open 
to  evidence,  who  are  violently  set  against  the  present 
law  precisely  because  it  is  compulsory. 

31.023.  Then,  you  think  that  the  withdrawal  of  com- 
pulsion would  not  materially  affect  the  general  practice, 
because  those,  who  have  no  doubt  about  it,  would  con- 
tinue vaccination,  and  others  would  continue  it  more 
rather  than  less,  because  the  compulsion  was  with- 
drawn ? — I  think  that  would  be  the  final  result. 
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31.024.  Do  you  think  that  the  re-imposition  of  com- 
pulsion, after  an  experimental  lapse  of  time,  would  be 
easy  ? — I  think  it  would  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult. 

31.025.  Have  you  noticed  in  any  account  of  a  recent 
outbreak  of  small-pox,  where  there  has  been  careless- 
ness about  vaccination,  that,  no  sooner  is  the  outbreak 
manifested,  than  there  is  a  headlong  recourse  had  to 
vaccination  ? — I  believe  that  that  is  so. 

31.026.  Is  not  that  fact  a  considerable  set-off  against 
the  irritation  which  you  say  compulsion  causes  ? — Yes, 
it  is  u  consideration  militating  on  the  other  side,  no 
doubt. 

31.027.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  speak  from  your  own 
knowledge  or  only  from  hearsay,  and  what  you  have 
read,  when  you  tell  us,  as  you  have  told  us  just  now, 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  in  a  non-vaccinated 
community,  there  is  a  general  rush  to  vaccination ; 
have  you  observed  such  a  case  as  that? — I  think  that 
when  the  great  outbreak  of  1870-71  occurred  in  London 
there  was  such  a  rush  as  has  been  spoken  of. 

31.028.  You  remember  that  yourself ,  do  you  ? — -I  was 
told  it  by  my  colleagues  at  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

31.029.  Had  there  been,  neglect  of  vaccination  in. 
London  previous  to  that  outbreak  ? — Yes,  to  a  large 
amount. 

31.030.  Is  that  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Local. 
Government  Board  ? — It  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
their  medical  reports. 

31.031.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  I  was  not  thinking 
of  the  outbreak  of  1870-71 ;  but  has  your  attention  been 
called  to  what  happened  lately  in  Glasgow,  where  the 
rush  was  so  great  that  the  cases  could  hardly  be  dealt 
with  with  sufficient  rapidity  ,  and  where  there  had  been 
considerable  neglect  of  vaccination  until  the  scare  of 
small-pox  led  to  the  rush  of  which  I  have  spoken  ? — 
My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  that  case. 

(Judge  Meadows  White.)  We  have  also  had  the 
Vaccination  Officer  for  Shoreditch,  who  said  the  same 
thing. 

31.032.  (Mr.  Bright.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  you 
considered  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re-impose 
compulsory  vaccination,  if  it  were  once  suspended.  Do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  if  the  suspen- 
sion of  compulsory  vaccination  were  followed  by  very 
bad  results  ? — I  suspect  it  would  be  more  difficult,  (but 
that  is  entirely  a  conjectural  opinion  of  mine)  to  impose 
compulsory  vaccination  now  than  it  was  20  years  ago, 
on  political  grounds. 

31.033.  And  perhajis  on  account  of  the  different 
opinion  which  medical  men  hold,  as  I  think  you  have 
stated? — Yes,  that  would  no  doubt  be  one  reason. 

31.034.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Would  that  apply  to  cases  in 
which  the  vaccination  law  is  actually  suspended.  You 
said  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reimpose  vaccination 
if  once  compulsion  were  abolished ;  would  your  obser- 
vation apply  to  towns  like  Leicester,  for  instance,  and 
Keighley  in  which  the  law  is  actually  for  the  time 
being  abolished  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  reimpose  compulsion  there. 

31.035.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  such  places 
that  there  are  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  believe 
there  are  several  large  towns  where  there  is  a  very 
considerable  resistance  to  vaccination. 

31.036.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  Following  up  the 
point  I  was  asking  you  about  just  now,  has  your  atten- 
tion been  called  to  the  case  of  Halifax,  where  it  was 
said  that  vaccination  had  become  practically  nil  and, 
upon  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  occurring,  there  were 
as  many  as  422  vaccinations  in  a  fortnight.  Has  that 
come  under  your  observation  ? — I  think  I  have  heard 
vaguely  about  it,  but  it  would  not  come  under  me 
officially  in  any  way. 

31.037.  (Dr.  Collins)  I  think  you  stated  the  last  week 
that  you  thought  that  if  compulsion  were  abolished  the 
health  of  the  community  would  suffer  to  some  extent 
for  some  time  ? — I  think  that  probably  there  would  be 
for  a  few  years  somewhat  more  small-pox  than  there 
has  been  of  late. 

31.038.  Would  that  suffering  of  the  public  health 
show  itself  by  way  of  an  increase  in  the  death-rate  ? — 
That  is  what  I  mean. 

31.039.  Can  you  show  that  in  any  town  where  vacci- 
nation has  been  neglected,  there  has  beeu  an  increase 


in  the  death-rate  ?— No,  1  have  not  gone  into   that  Mr. 
question  at  all.  J,  h.  Bridyes, 

31.040.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  material  point  as  M.B. 
indicating  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  suffering  in 

the  public  health  as  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  6  Dec-  1893- 
compulsion  r — It  would  require  very  close  and  careful  ' 
examination ;  because,  in  dealing  with  the  general 
health  of  a  town,  you  have  to  take  a  number  of  con- 
siderations together,  and  balance  one  against  another. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  an  off-hand  opinion 
without  very  close  and  minute  observation. 

31.041.  But  when  you  stated  your  impression  last 
week  that  if  compulsion  were  withdrawn  the  health  of 
the  community  would  suffer,  was  that  based  upon 
close  and  careful  consideration  ? — I  mean  that  I  think 
there  would  be  more  small-pox. 

31.042.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  been  comparing,  I 
suppose,  the  health  of  different  towns.  Do  you  know 
that  in  the  town  of  Leicester  compulsion  was  practically 
abolished  in  1887,  that  is  six  years  ago  ;  are  you  aware 
of  that  ? — I  may  say  that  it  has  not  been  part  of  my 
business  to  make  minute  and  careful  comparisons  of 
the  death-rate  of  different  towns  ;  my  work  has  been 
entirely  confined  to  certain  practical  matters  in  London, 
and  the  statistics  of  mortality  in  the  various  towns  of 
England  is  not  a  subject  which  I  claim  to  know  any- 
thing about,  except  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
public. 

31.043.  As  you  have  told  us  in  your  answers  that  there 
would  probably  be  an  increase  of  small-pox  and  damage 
to  the  public  health  in  case  of  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsion, may  I  put  it  this  way  :  that  if  we  know  of  a 
town  or  towns  in  which  vaccination  has  been  abolished 
for  some  years,  and  the  health  of  those  towns  has 
actually  improved,  such  an  experiment  is  so  far  against 
your  conclusion  ? — It  might  happen  (I  speak  quite 
conjeetuially)  that  very  extraordinary  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  people  of  Leicester  to  counterbalance  the 
neglect  of  one  sanitary  precaution  by  insisting  very 
strongly  upon  others.  I  do  not  say  that  that  has  been 
done,  because  I  do  not  know. 

31.044.  (Mr.  Bright.)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  more 
opposition  to  vaccination  from  the  dislike  of  people  to 
obey  a  compulsory  law  or  from  the  dislike  of  people  to 
have  their  children  vaccinated  from  a  lymph  which 
may  convey  contagion,  I  mean  to  say  arm  to  arm 
vaccination  ? — I  think  that  probably  both  motives 
operate.  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  dislike, 
especially  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  compulsion 
as  compulsion.  I  think  that  there  is  also  a  feeling,  and  a 
growing  feeling,  that  human  lymph  is  more  likely  to  be 
contaminated  than  calf  lymph. 

31.045.  Have  you  come  across  cases  in  which  the 
parents  are  quite  willing  to  have  their  children 
vaccinated  with  calf  lymph,  but  are  strongly  opposed 
to  having  them  vaccinated  with  human  lymph  ? — I  have 
heard  of  such  cases,  but,  as  I  say,  my  experience  has 
not  lain  much  in  connexion  with  vaccination,  and 
therefore  my  evidence  is  merely  hearsay. 

31.046.  Do  you  think  that  if  calf  lymph  were  supplied 
to  everybody  who  demanded  it,  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  there  would  not  be  a  very  great  diminution 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  accept  vaccination  P 
— I  am  under  the  impression  that  that  would  dimiuish 
the  difficulty  considerably. 

31.047.  And  possibly  that  the  gain  through  the 
removal  of  that  opposition  might  counterbalance  ths 
loss  from  the  suspension  of  compulsory  vaccination  ?— 
It  might  be  so. 

31.048.  But  you  do  not  feel  sufficiently  certain  aboitt 
it  to  say  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  really  warranted  in 
giving  a  certain  opinion  upon  such  a  matter. 

31.049.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  chief 
objection  felt  is  against  repeated  prosecutions,  if  I  may 
put  it  so ,  against  the  excess  of  compulsion ;  do  you 
t  hink  that  that  is  the  chief  objection  against  the  present 
law  ? — I  imagine  that  it  is. 

31.050.  You  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  would  approve  of  a  single  prosecution  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Act,  but  who  are  very  strongly 
opposed  to  repeated  prosecutions  ? — I  have  that  opinion, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere  expression  of 
an  opinion  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  speak  with  any 
authority  whatever  upon  that  point. 

31.051.  But  you  referred  us,  I  think,  to  the  case  of 
Keighley,  and  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Keighley 
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Guardians  went  to  gaol  rather  than  prosecute  once  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  so. 

31.052.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  "Would  you  be  dis- 
posed to  think  in  the  case  of  a  town  that  systematically 
dropped  vaccination  that  immunity  from  risk  has  been 
proved  until  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  ? 
— No,  certainly  not ;  a  single  year's,  or  two  or  three 
years'  immunity  would  prove  very  little. 

31.053.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  are  aware  that  there  is 
small-pox  in  a  considerable  number  of  towns  at  the 
present  moment  ? — Yes. 

31.054.  And  you  are  aware  that  there  is  some  in 
Leicester  ? — Yes. 

31.055.  Have  you  compared  the  returns  from  Lei- 
cester with  those  from  Birmingham,  Walsall,  and  Shef- 
field ? — No,  I  have  made  no  comparison  of  that  kind. 

31.056.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  If  there  were  no 
compulsion  do  not  you  think  there  would  be  an  enor- 


mous number  of  people  who  would  neglect  vaccination 
simply  from  indifference  or  carelessness  ? — Yes,  I  think 
you  would  want  some  kind  of  machinery  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  poor,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  you  might  have  that  machinery  established  and 
maintained  short  of  absolute  compulsion. 

31.057.  Have  you  thought  over  what  that  machinery 
should  be  ? — I  should  like  to  try  the  existing  machinery 
to  keep  the  Vaccination  Officers  and  to  keep  the  existing 
stations,  improved,  perhaps,  in  some  ways,  but  to  avoid 
the  prosecutions.  You  would,  I  think,  then  have  a 
large  number  of  people  who,  as  you  say,  would  other- 
wise neglect  vaccination  simply  from  carelessness ;  their 
attention  would  be  called  to  it,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  come  to  the  station. 

31.058.  You  mean  that  persuasion  would  be  as  effec- 
tive as  compulsion  ? — Persuasion,  if  made  systematic  ; 
and  by  systematic,  of  course,  I  mean  a  house-to-house 
visitation. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  one  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Boger  Alan  Birdwood,  M.D.,  examined. 


31.059.  (Chairman.)  What  offices  have  you  held  which 
have  led  you  to  the  study  of  small-pox  p — I  have  been 
Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  Hampstead  Small-Pox 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  hospital  ships  for  small-pox,  both  under  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board. 

31.060.  And  in  both  those  appointments  you  have  had 
opportunities  of  studying  many  cases  of  small-pox,  I 
presume  P — I  have. 

31.061.  Could  you  tell  us  at  all  what  number? — I 
could  not  tell  you  the  exact  number,  but  I  have  probably 
seen  about  12,000  cases. 

31.062.  And  in  connexion  with  them  you  have 
studied  the  question  of  the  influence  of  vaccination  ? — I 
have. 

31.063.  Would  you  tell  us  the  chief  facts  concerning 
it  which  you  wish  us  to  know  ? — The  modification  of 
small-pox  due  to  vaccination  is  this  : — If  the  successful 
vaccination  has  been  done  at  or  just  before  exposure  to 
infection,  as  happens  to  the  staff  employed  in  small-pox 
hospitals,  or  to  the  other  inmates  of  a  house  from  which 
a  small-pox  patient  has  been  removed,  then  there  may 
be  : — (a)  No  manifestation  whatever  of  small-pox.  This 
is  the  most  common  result,  (b)  A  slight  initial  illness, 
malaise,  rise  of  temperature,  loss  of  appetite,  all  pas- 
sing off  in  a  few  hours,  and  no  pock  eruption,  (c)  A 
severe  initial  illness,  high  temperature,  prostration,  or 
even  ha3maturia,  and  one  of  the  three  eruptions  of  this 
stage.  This  form  lasts  two,  three,  or  more  days,  but 
no  pocks  are  formed,  (d)  Concurrent  small-pox  and 
vaccination ;  the  pocks  may  be  modified  or  not.  If 
modified  the  modification  is  as  follows  : — (i.)  Fewer 
pocks,  (ii.)  Smaller  pocks,  each  pock  being  less  than 
one-third  of  the  diameter  of  a  normal  pock,  (iii.)  Early 
maturity  of  the  pocks  ;  pustulation  occurs  by  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  and  the  scab  falls  a  day  or  two  later,  (iv.) 
Arrested  development  of  the  pock,  it  remains  papular 
or  passes  from  vesicle  to  scab,  or  the  pustule  is  merely 


the  accuminated  summit  of  a  cone  instead  of  a  hemis" 
phere.  (v.)  Little  or  no  scar,  (vi.)  No  late  form  of 
blood-poisoning,  (vii.)  ISTo  fever  during  pustulation. 
and  a  general  amelioration  or  absence  of  all  the  other 
symptoms.  If  the  successful  vaccination  has  been  done 
within  two  years  before  exposure  to  infection,  the  pro- 
tection noted  in  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  occurs.  Small-pox 
does  attack  people  within  two  years  of  successful  vacci- 
nation, but  when  it  does  the  disease  is  modified  as  in 
(d).  As  the  interval  of  time  from  successful  vaccination 
to  exposure  to  small-pox  infection  increases,  the  modi- 
fying influences  of  vaccination  on  small-pox  become 
less,  and  its  protective  influence  disappears.  At  seven 
years'  interval  the  attack  of  small-pox  may  be  severe ;  at 
ten  it  may  be  unmodified. 

31,064  (Mr.  Picton.)  By  "unmodified"  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  "  not  modified  "  ? — At  seven  years' 
interval  the  attack  of  small-pox  may  be  severe  ;  at  10 
years  it  may  be  not  modified,  at  any  rate  that  is  what 
I  meant. 

31.065.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be 
more  severe  between  seven  years  and  ten  years,  than 
before  seven  years  ? — I  put  it  that  the  attack  of  small- 
pox may  be  severe  at  about  seven  years'  interval,  and 
at  10  years'  interval  it  may  be  an  unmodified  attack. 

31.066.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  a 
more  or  less  severe  attack  P — At  10  years  of  time  pro- 
bably it  would  be  a  more  severe  attack  than  at  the 
seven  years. 

31.067.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter)  I  suppose  in  exceptional 
cases  they  would  be  unmodified  ;  but  they  would  ordi- 
narily be  modified,  would  they  not  ? — I  mean  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  cases  that  take  small-pox  at  seven 
years  after  vaccination,  and  those  cases  would  be  modi- 
fied small-pox  probably,  but  at  about  10  years  lapse 
you  may  get  unmodified  small-pox. 

31.068.  You  "may"  get  it,  but  would  it  be  ordinary 
or  exceptional  ? — You  would  have  both  ;  cases  of  small- 
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pox  are  modified  at  that  lapse,  and  others  may  be 
unmodified. 

31.069.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Ton  may  find  that  the 
effect  of  vaccination  has  entirely  passed  away  ;  is  that 
what  you  mean? — I  wish  entirely  to  adhere  to  the 
words  I  have  used. 

31.070.  (Mr.  Picton.)  I  should  like  yon  to  explain  the 
words  you  have  used.  You  have  used  the  term,  as  I 
understand,  that  it  may  be  "unmodified."  By  that 
do  you  mean  that,  it  may  be  just  an  ordinary  case  of 
small-pox  as  though  the  patient  had  never  been  vacci- 
nated P — I  do. 

31.071.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Would  that  be  an  excep- 
tional or  an  ordinary  instance  ;  are  all  the  ordinary 
instances  in  that  category,  or  are  they  only  a  few  here 
and  there  ? — My  meaning  is  that  yon  may  have  un- 
modified small-pox  after  a  lapse  of  10  years  from 
successful  vaccination. 

31.072.  (Chairman.)  But  may  you  have  the  reverse? 
— Certainly  yon  may  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed,  I  will  finish 
my  answers.  How  long  immunity  lasts,  or  modification 
results,  I  cannot  say,  for  small-pox  is  a  Protean  disease, 
and  its  benign  and  modified  forms  do  sometimes  occur 
in  the  unvaccinated ;  its  most  severe  (haainorrhagic  or 
confluent)  and  fatal,  do  sometimes  occur  in  the  well- 
vaccinated.  I  believe  that  primary  vaccination  in 
infancy  alone  is  of  little  or  no  preventive  value  to  an 
adult  exposed  to  small-pox  infection.  I  think  that 
makes  my  meaning  clear. 

31.073.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  What  wonld  you  call 
an  adult  ? — 21  years  of  age. 

31.074.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  that  is  proved 
by  any  collection  of  cases  which  you  have  made  ? — 
Yes. 

31.075.  Have  you  any  numerical  statement  of  cases 
of  unmodified  small-pox  in  which  yon  have  observed 
it?— No. 

31,078.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Are  these  con- 
clusions based  exclusively  on  your  own  experience  ? — 
Yes. 

31.077.  Without  reference  to  the  experience  of  others  ? 
—Yes. 

31.078.  (Dr.  Collins.)  That  is  an  experience  of  12,000 
cases,  did  yon  say  ? — I  have  had  experience  of  12,000 
cases. 

31.079.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  numbered  your  cases 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  what  would  be  the  proportion  of 
those  who  had  unmodified  small-pox  after  vaccination 
as  compared  with  those  who  had  it  without  vaccination? 
•-No. 

31.080.  Therefore  it  is  merely  a  general  impression? 
— Yes  ;  and  I  would  request  that  I  may  not  be  asked 
to  produce  any  more  statistics  than  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  publish  in  their  statistical  reports. 
Those  are  the  best  statistics  with  which  I  can  furnish 
the  Commission. 

31.081.  Have  you  no  statistics  of  the  Hampstead 
Hospital,  where  yon  were  at  one  time  ? — I  was  at  the 
Hampstead  Small-pox  Hospital  for  four  months  as 
assistant  medical  officer,  and  I  was  eight  years  at  the 
hospital  ships  for  small-pox,  from  1884. 

31.082.  But  yon  cannot  give  us  any  statistical  state- 
ment as  to  this  one  point  ? — No. 

31.083.  (Br.  Collins.)  Do  not  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  Statistical  Committee's  reports  contain  detailed 
statements  of  the  cases  treated  by  you  at  the  ships  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  information  there  about  their 
being  modified  or  unmodified.  I  believe  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  point  to  state  anything  about. 

31.084.  But  there  is  information  as  to  number  of 
vaccination  cicatrices,  the  collective  area,  and  the 
foveation,  is  there  not? — Yes,  in  recent  years. 

31.085.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Are  you  aware  that  your 
conclusions  differ  materially  from  those  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  on  different  points  ? — Yes. 

31.086.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  By  "  preventive  value  " 
you  mean  the  total  escape  from  small-pox ;  you  do  not 
mean  the  absence  of  all  protective  value.  Supposing 
aD  adult  who  has  been  vaccinated  incurs  small-pox, 
would  he  or  would  he  not  be  likely  to  have  it  in  a 
modified  form  ? — I  have  used  two  words  there. "  protec- 
"  tion"  and  "modification."  By  "  protection  "  I  intended 
to  mean  that  the  person  does  not  take  small-pox.  I  say 
that  he  may  have  modified  small-pox. 
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31.087.  But  you  have  used  a  third  word,  when  you 
spoke  of  little  or  no  "preventive"  value.  What  did 
you  mean  by  that  expression  P — That  primary  vaccina- 
tion in  infancy  alone  does  not  prevent  small-pox. 

31.088.  But  does  it  protect  the  person  at  all  in  the 
degree  of  severity  if  he  gets  small-pox  ? — Many  people 
at  21  years  of  age,  who  have  been  vaccinated  in  infancy, 
have  unmodified  small-pox ;  and  a  great  many  have 
modified  small-pox. 

31.089.  But  would  a  larger  number  of  vaccinated 
people  have  modified  small-pox  than  unvaccinated 
people  P — As  years  go  on  ? 

31.090.  Taking  an  adult  to  be,  as  you  say,  21  years 
of  age,  and  then  supposing  there  are  two  persons,  one 
vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  the  other  not,  and  both 
incur  small-pox,  would  they  be  likely  to  have  it  of 
equal  severity  ? — They  may  have  it  of  equal  severity. 

31.091.  I  am  not  asking  of  the  possibility.  I  am 
asking  of  the  probability  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

31.092.  You  cannot  answer  as  to  whether  a  person, 
vaccinated  in  infancy,  would,  at  21  years  of  age,  be 
more  liable  to  have  modified  small-pox  than  one 
who  had  not  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  ? — I  have  the 
opinion  which  I  have  already  expressed  ;  that  I  believe 
primary  vaccination  in  infancy  alone  to  have  little  or 
no  preventive  value. 

31.093.  "  Preventive  "  is  a  different  word  from  "pro- 
"  tective."  I  am  asking  you  now  about  protection,  and 
you  have  used  the  word  "preventive."  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  your  opinion  upon  that  subject 
is,  that  between  the  two  there  would  be  a  difference  or 
there  would  not  ? — I  think  the  attack  of  small-pox  may 
decidedly  be  modified  by  primary  vaccination. 

31.094.  Is  it  likely  to  be  modified ;  is  the  probability 
that  it  would  be  ? — I  think  the  probability  is  against  it. 

31.095.  You  think  the  chances  are  that  they  would 
have  it  in  equal  severity? — That  they  would  be  just  as 
likely  to  have  it  in  equal  severity. 

31.096.  And  that  the  probability  is  against  the  vac- 
cination exerting  any  protective  influence  ? — Yes. 

31.097.  (Mr.Whiibread.)  If  I  understand  your  answers 
correctly  (and  it  is  important  to  clear  the  matter  up) , 
they  amount  to  this  :  that,  in  your  opinion,  by  the  age 
of  21,  any  protective  or  modifying  influence  which 
infant  vaccination  may  have  had,  is  worn  out ;  but  that 
it  is  possible  that  any  person  catching  small-pox  at 
21,  who  had  been  vaccinated,  may  have  it  in  a  modified 
form  ? — Certainly  they  may  have  it,  and  certainly  they 
do  have  modified  small-pox. 

31.098.  Have  I  correctly  interpreted  your  answers  in 
the  first  part :  that  your  opinion  is  generally  that  the 
protective  or  modifying  influence  of  infant  vaccination 
is  worn  out  and  ceases  at  21  years  of  age  ? — My  point 
that  I  wish  to  bring  out  is,  that  infant  vaccination  is 
not  sufficient  for  an  adult.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
bring  out. 

31.099.  Still,  am  I  right  in  interpreting  your  answers 
to  be  that  your  opinion  is,  that  any  protective  or 
modifying  influence  of  infant  vaccination  is,  broadly 
speaking,  worn  out  by  the  age  of  21  ? — I  say  that 
modified  small-pox  does  occur  after  21  years  of  age, 
but  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  patient 
may  have  unmodified  small-pox,  although  he  was  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  in  infancy.  I  hope  I  have  made 
my  meaning  quite  clear  upon  that  point. 

31.100.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Can  you  give  us 
approximately  the  age  at  which  all  influence  of  infant 
vaccination  disappears  ? — I  cannot  give  that. 

31.101.  Can  you  approach  it  p — I  cannot. 

31.102.  Would  you  say  that  it  totally  disappears  at  21 
years  of  age  ? — No ;  I  would  not  say  that  it  totally 
disappears  at  21  years  of  age. 

31.103.  Have  you  not  just  said  that  in  effect  P — No. 

31.104.  Then  what  do  you  suppose  would  happen  if  a 
person  has  an  attack  of  small-pox  at  21  years  of  age  who 
had  been  vaccinated,  if  that  vaccination  exerts  no 
influence  for  good  at  that  age.  I  ask  the  question  because 
you  have  just  said  that  a  person  who  is  vaccinated  in 
infancy  and  who  gets  small-pox  at  21  years  of  age  is  not 
more  liable  to  have  a  more  modified  form  than  a  person 
who  has  not  heen  vaccinated  ? — I  believe  that  a  person 
at  21  years  of  age  who  had  had  primary  vaccination  in 
infancy  only  may  have  a  quite  unmodified  attack  of 
small-pox. 
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Mr.  R.  A.        31,105.   But  would  he    be    more    likely  to  got 
Birdwood,      modified  small-pox  than  a  person  who  had  not  been 
M.D.         vaccinated  in    infancy? — I   think    the   instances  of 

  modified    small-pox    in    unvaccinated    persons  are 

13  Die  1893.    extremely  rare,  but  the  instances  of  modified  small- 
 ■      pox  in  vaccinated  persons  are  fairly  common. 

31.106.  Even  in  adults  ? — Yes.  I  have  said  that 
from  the  beginning,  that  a  person  over  21  years  of 
age  who  has  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  may  have 
modified  small-pox. 

31.107.  But  would  there  be  a  greater  number  of 
persons  over  21  years  having  modified  small-pox  who 
had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  than  of  those  who  had 
not  been  vaccinated  in  infancy? — Do  you  mean  the 
per-centage  or  the  actual  numbers  ? 

31.108.  Supposing  that  100  persons  were  vaccinated 
in  infancy,  and  a  100  persons  were  unvaccinated  in 
infancy,  and  both  incurred  small-pox  at  21  years  of 
age,  would  the  proportion  of  modified  small-pox  be 
likely  to  be  greater  in  the  vaccinated  than  in  the  un- 
vaccinated ? — Yes. 

31.109.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  observations  of  that  kind  ? — I  hope  you  will 
not  drive  me  to  statistics.  I  have  not  any  on  that 
point.  I  candidly  tell  the  Commission  that  I  am  not 
much  of  a  believer  in  statistics. 

31.110.  I  understood  that  the  question  which  was 
put  to  you  just  now  was  of  a  statistical  nature.  It 
presumed  that  you  would  be  able  to  follow  100 
vaccinated  persons  and  100  unvaccinated  to  adult  age, 
and  to  a  period  when  they  would  be  exposed  to  small- 
pox or  took  it,  and  that  that  would  enable  you  to  say 
whether  the  proportion  of  vaccinated  who  took  it  at 
adult  age  and  had  it  in  a  modified  form  would  be 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  unvaccinated? — I  think 
I  would  expect  to  find  more  modified  small-pox  in  the 
vaccinated  group  than  in  the  unvaccinated,  because 
although  modified  small-pox  occurs  in  unvaccinated 
persons  it  is  extremely  rare. 

31.111.  Have  you  had  an  oportunity  of  observing 
that  P — I  have  had  the  opportunities  that  I  have  told 
you. 

31.112.  Have  not  your  opportunities  been  exclusively 
of  patients  coming  to  you  in  the  hospital  suffering 
from  small-pox  ? — My  observations  have  been  solely  of 
patients  who  come  to  the  hospital,  of  course. 

31.113.  You  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  the  population,  vaccinated 
and  unvaccinated,  taking  small -pox  in  adult  life  have 
it  modified  or  unmodified,  have  you? — I  have  nor 
collected  any  facts  at  all  as  to  that.  I  shall  give  an 
explanation  later  on  why  I  have  not  done  so. 

31,114  {Chairman.)  It  is  only  asking  you  to  repeat 
the  explanation  which  you  have  already  given,  but  all 
the  statements  which  you  have  made  are  from  your 
general  impressions  rather  than  from  calculations  based 
upon  statistics  ? — Yes. 

31.115.  {Br.  Collins)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether 
in  the  table  that  you  prepared  of  the  patients  in  hos- 
pital in  the  year  1890,  that  table  shows  that  out  of  the 
26  cases  stated,  the  two  last  only,  Nos.  25  and  26, 
terminated  fatally  ? — In  that  table  there  were  only  two 
fatal  cases. 

31.116.  "Was  one  of  the  fatal  cases,  No.  25,  vaccinated 
unsuccessfully  in  infancy  P — Yes. 

31.117.  And  successfully  re-vaccinated  at  10  years  of 
age  ? — Yes. 

29.118.  And  the  number  of  scars  was  obscured  by  the 
eruption  ? — Yes. 

31.119.  Was  the  other  fatal  case,  No.  26,  in  which 
there  was  primary  vaccination  in  infancy,  three  cica- 
trices, a  collective  area  of  1"16  of  square  inch  a  half  the 
fraction  foveated,  successfully  re-vaccinated  at  seven 
years  and  21  years  of  age  ? — That  is  right. 

31.120.  Those  are  the  only  two  fatal  cases  in  the  26 
that  year  ? — Yes. 

31.121.  Were  there  some  unvaccinated  cases  that 
year  P — Yes.  S 

31.122.  I  think  Nos.  4,  5,  11, 18,  and  19  were  unvacci- 
nated cases  ? — Yes. 

31.123.  None  of  those  were  fatal,  I  think? — None  of 
those  were  fatal. 

31.124.  Aii  the  other  cases,  I  think,  were  vaccinated 
in  infancy,  were  they  not  P—  Yes. 


31.125.  So  that  of  the  only  two  fatal  cases  in  that 
year,  one  was  twice  successfully  re-vaccinated,  and  the 
other  was  successfully  re-vaccinated  at  10  years  of 
age. 

{Mr.  Hutchinson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion as  regards  the  wearing  out  of  the  protective 
influence  of  vaccination  in  infancy.  Given  two  sepa- 
rate hundreds  of  patients,  one  vaccinated  in  infancy, 
and  the  other  not,  and  at  the  age  of  21  each  exposed 
equally  to  contagion  of  small-pox,  do  you  think  that  an 
equal  proportion  of  each  hundred  would  take  it  p 

{Witness.)  That  is  a  point  about  which  I  have  no 
personal  experience  ;  it  is  a  point  which  I  have  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  reports  as  regards  the  evidence  of  vac- 
cination. If  any  reliable  statistics  on  that  point  could 
be  obtained,  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
settling  the  question  as  to  what  number  of  persons 
exposed  escape  in  both  categories.  On  that  point  I 
have  no  information,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  source  from 
which  to  obtain  it. 

31.126.  I  quite  understood  that  you  have  no  statistics, 
but  I  thought  you  had  given  an  opinion,  and  I  wished 
to  ask  you  whether  from  your  general  impression,  you 
really  think  that  one  hundred  well-vaccinated  in  in- 
fancy would  be  equally  liable  to  take  small-pox  at  the 
age  of  21,  with  another  hundred  who  were  not  vacci- 
nated at  all  P — You  have  asked  mo  for  the  result  of  my 
experience,  and  this  is  an  experience  altogether  outside 
the  hospital.  I  lived  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  went  on  outBide.  This  is  evidence 
from  outside  altogether. 

31.127.  "Would  you  rather  not  express  an  opinion  ? — ■ 
I  have  an  opinion  on  the  matler,  because  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination,  but  I 
cannot  give  evidence  on  that  point. 

31.128.  I  rather  asked  for  your  belief.  What  is  your 
belief? — My  belief  undoubtedly  is  that,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  an  adult  vaccinated  in  infancy  is  not 
protected  against  catching  small-pox. 

31.129.  Not  necessarily ;  but  would  you  mind  answer- 
ing my  question,  whether  you  really  think  that  a 
hundred  well-vaccinated  in  infancy  would  be  equally 
liable  with  a  non-vaccinated  hundred  ?  —  As  a  pious 
opinion  on  my  part,  do  you  mean,  or  one  founded  on 
experience  P  Because  if  you  mean  founded  on  experi- 
ence, I  have  none. 

31.130.  You  think  your  opinion  would  not  be  of 
value  ? — Yes,  my  opinion  would  not  be  of  value. 

31.131.  Have  you  an  opinion? — Yes,  I  have. 

31.132.  Would  you  mind  expressing  it  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  there  is  a  little  preventive  influence  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  I  believe  to  have  little  or  no 
preventive  value. 

31.133.  You  think  there  would  be  a  little,  but  not 
great  preventive  value  P — Yes,  I  say  "  little  or  no."  I 
believe  that  primary  vaccination  in  infancy  alone  is  of 
little  or  no  preventive  value  to  an  adult  exposed  to 
small-pox  infection. 

31.134.  Do  you  think  that  some  escape  throughout 
the  whole  of  life  in  virtue  of  infantile  vaccination  ? — It 
is  so  stated,  I  know. 

31.135.  Do  you  think  so.  Do  you  know  of  instances 
of  persons  vaccinated  but  once  and  subsequently 
exposed  to  contagion,  who  never  took  small-pox  P — We 
have  a  number  of  people  coming  to  the  hospital  to  visit 
patients  who  are  dangerously  ill,  and  who,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  not  subsequently  admitted  to  us,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  they  do  not  catch  small-pox;  but  what  their- 
vaccinated  state  is  I  cannot  say.  "We  offer  them 
vaccination,  but  a  great  number  decline  it. 

31.136.  Is  it  not  a  fairly  common  experience  that  a 
person  vaccinated  only  in  infancy  is  repeatedly  exposed 
to  small-pox  in  after  life  and  never  takes  it  P — Yes,  of 
course. 

31.137.  That  one  could  get,  of  course,  without 
statistics  P — Yes,  that  is  a  common  fact. 

31.138.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Does  it  ever  occur  that  people 
unvaccinated  in  infancy  are  repeatedly  exposed  to 
small-pox,  and  do  not  take  it  ? — I  do  not  believe  they 
would  escape  small-pox. 

31.139.  Never  ? — In  my  opinion  almost  every  person 
would  be  affected  with  small-pox  on  exposure  to  the 
infection  of  that  disease,  unless  protected  by  a  previous 
attack,  or  by  vaccination.  A  child  may  be  born  insus- 
ceptible, the  immunity  being  due  to  the  mother  having 
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suffered  from  that  disease  during  her  pregnancy  with 
that  child.    That  is  my  opinion  on  that  point. 

31.140.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Would  that  be  equally  true  of 
diseases  like  scarlet-fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhus,  that 
except  for  some  morbid  protection  like  a  previous 
attack,  there  would  be  universal  liability  to  take  the 
disease  on  exposure  ? — No.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  scarlet-fever  and  small-pox,  in  this  respect, 
that  people  are  not  susceptible  to  scarlet-fever  on  a  first 
exposure  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  with  regard  to 
small-pox.  People  in  scarlet-fever  hospitals,  for  in- 
stance, may  not  catch  scarlet- fever  until  two  years  after 
they  have  been  there.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a 
man  catching-scarlet  fever— a  medical  man  attached  to 
one  of  the  hospitals — two  years  after  ;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  nurses  do  not  get  it  foe  five  or  seven 
weeks  after  they  have  joined.  And  another  instance 
that  I  remember"  upon  that  point  is  this :  A  man  em- 
ployed in  the  hospital  did  not  catch  scarlet-fever  when 
he  was  an  outdoor  porter,  although  he  had  occasionally 
to  go  into  the  wards,  but  when  he  went  to  the  laundry 
he  caught  it,  and  had  the  eruption  in  the  ordinary  six 
days  afterwards. 

31.141.  Would  that  be  true  of  typhus? — I  never  saw 
a  case  of  typhus. 

31.142.  Has  it  not  been  the  case  that  some  visitors  to 
your  hospital  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  in  infancy, 
or  re-vaccinated,  have  yet  gone  round  the  wards,  and 
not  taken  small-pox  ? — I  have  stated  that  I  have  not 
the  vaccination  information  about  visitors  as  to  their 
state  of  vaccination. 

31.143.  Do  some  members  of  your  Board  who  neglect 
vaccination  and  re-vaccination  habitually  visit  the 
wards  ? — One  member  does. 

31.144.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  was  that  member  not 
vaccinated  in  infancy  ? — He  has  told  me  so. 

31.145.  (Mr.  Picton.)  He  has  never  taken  the  disease, 
you  say  ? — He  has  also  told  me  that  he  has  never  had 
the  disease. 

31.146.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  with  your 
evidence  ? — To  me  the  evidence  that  recent  successful 
vaccination  prevents  small-pox  in  most  people,  that  it 
favourably  modifies  the  disease  in  the  few  attacked, 
and  that  it  rarely  fails  to  prevent  or  modifiy,  is  con- 
vincing. The  advice  T.  therefore  give  to  those  who 
consult  me  on  that  point  is  :  That  any  one  exposed  to 
the  infection  of  small-pox  should  be  re-vaccinated, 
unless  such  person  has  been  successfully  vaccinated 
within  two  years.  Vaccination  after  exposure  to 
infection,  and  before  the  pock  eruption,  that  is,  during 
the  incubation  period  and  initial  illness,  may  succeed  ; 
if  done  early  during  incubation  the  modification  (d) 
may  occur  ;  if  late,  the  vaccination  has  no  beneficial 
effect.  Partially  successful  re-vaccination,  such  as 
as  papulation,  or  vesiculation,  seems  to  have  a  protective 
influence.  As  to  corneal  ulceration,  this  affection  is 
probably  not  a  part  of  small-pox,  but  is  accidentally 
associated  with  it.  It  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  both 
in  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated,  the  prevention 
of  permanent  eye  mischief  resulting  more  from  altered 
methods  of  treatment,  improved  nursing,  and  hospital 
hygiene,  than  from  vaccination. 

31.147.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Figures  have  been  put  to  the 
Commission,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  and  also  some 
remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Pinkerton,  as  to  the 
diminution  of  blindness  as  a  result  of  small-pox,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  do  I  rightly  under- 
stand your  view  to  be  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  which  may  result  in  blindness  in  connection 
with  small-pox,  is  largely  an  accident,  and  not  essential 
to  the  disease,  but  capable  of  prevention  by  care  ? — Yes. 

31.148.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  How  many  cases  have 
you  seen  of  eye  mischief  resulting  from  small-pox  ? — A 
very  large  number ;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  number  ; 
it  is  quite  common. 

31.149.  Very  common  ? — Yes. 

31.150.  Leading  to  loss  of  sight  ? — Yes,  leading  to 
loss  of  sight.  I  have  had  two  cases  of  both  eyes  lost. 
I  think  that  during  the  whole  course  of  my  experience 
I  have  had  five  blind  patients  altogether — complete 
blindness. 

31.151.  At  all  events  there  have  been  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  of  mischief  to  the  eye  from  small-pox, 
which  you  say  is  a  common  thing,  resulting  in  blind- 
ness ? — Yes. 

31,152  ,  Were  those  people  under  your  care  ? — Yes. 


31.153.  Throughout  ? — Mine  or  my  colleagues'. 

31.154.  Then  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  care  could 
have  prevented  it  ?  How  came  it  to  happen  if  it  was 
not  from  the  small-pox  ? — I  suppose  it  was  negligence 
on  my  part ;  I  must  account  for  it,  as  an  answer  to 
that  question,  as  due  to  ignorance  or  negligence  on  my 
part. 

31.155.  Would  that  really  be  your  answer? — I  do 
not  know  how  you  can  ask  me  to  say  how  it  came 
about. 

31.156.  But  you  told  us  just  now,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  eye  mischief  is  probably  not  a  part  of 
small-pox,  but  is  accidentally  associated  with  it  ? — I 
think  corneal  abscess  may  result  in  loss  of  eyesight  to  a 
person  who  has  had  a  wasting  illness.  Any  person  may 
get  corneal  abscess  followed  by  corneal  ulceration,  which 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  eyeball ;  and  that  I 
think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  is  no  part  of  small-pox, 
but  is  caused  in  a  cachetic  patient  by  the  serious  illness 
thai;  he  has  passed  through.* 

31.157.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
disease  in  which  corneal  ulceration  occurs  in  any 
number  equal  to  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  small-pox  ? 
— No,  I  believe  not ;  but  small-pox  is  an  extremely 
wasting  disease  ;  you  have  a  great  production  of  pus, 
which  is  a  serious  drain  on  the  blood,  and  is  therefore 
more  or  less  interfering  with  the  nourishment  of  such 
a  structure  as  the  cornea. 

31 .158.  There  are  many  other  wasting  diseases,  are 
there  not  ? — Not  so  wasting  in  the  rapid  production  of 
pus  as  confluent  small-pox,  where  the  pustulation  is 
produced  in  a  few  days.    I  doubt  it. 

31.159.  Have  you  seen  any  such  cases  in  pyaemia  ? — 
My  experience  of  pyaemia  is  extremely  limited  in 
general  practice.  I  have  been  in  small-pox  hospitals 
for  the  greater  part  of  my  career,  nine  years  or  so,  but 
I  think  that  probably  the  eye  mischief  is  associated 
with  some  septicasmic  condition. 

31.160.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  you  seen  loss  of  sight 
from  small-pox  in  vaccinated  persons  ? — I  have  not  the 
statistics  about  those  cases ;  we  did  not  keep  statistics 
on  these  points  in  1884-5.  As  you  see  from  the  Board's 
reports,  that  list  which  I  advocate  as  the  proper  way 
of  giving  small-pox  statistics  has  been  only  of  recent 
introduction.  Formerly  the  information  was  not  col- 
lected, and  the  record  was  extremely  faulty  in  those 
days,  as  it  always  must  be,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  large 
epidemic  occurring  suddenly. 

31.161.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  Are  you  aware  that  in 
india  and  countries  not  being  under  the  Government 
of  India  small-pox  is  very  common,  and  vaccination  (I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  present,  but  years  ago),  not 
being  practised,  loss  of  eyesight,  as  the  result  of  small- 
pox, was  very  common  p — I  believe  they  treat  them 
with  lime.  Do  they  not,  when  they  have  corneal 
abscess  ? 

31.162.  It  is  difficult  to  say  ? — It  is  a  question  of 
treatment. 

31.163.  How  do  you  account  for  loss  of  eyesight 
attendant  on  an  attack  of  small-pox  being  so  very  com- 
mon, more  common  than  for  any  other  disease  ? — Do 
you  want  me  to  say  ? 

31.164.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Are  you  familiar  with  India? — 
I  have  been  to  India,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  small- 
pox in  India. 

31.165.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  But  how  do  you  account 
for  it  being  so  much  more  common  as  the  result  of 
small-pox  than  of  any  other  disease? — Because  I  think 
there  is  a  rapid  and  sudden  drain  on  the  blood  in  small< 
pox,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  enormous  amount  of  pus 
discharged  in  confluent  cases. 

31.166.  But  still  you  allow  that  loss  of  sight  as  a 
consequence  of  small- pox  is  more  considerable  than 
from  any  other  disease? — I  very  much  doubt  if  it  is 
more  than  it  is  in  starvation,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
or  ill-nourished  conditions  generally. 

31.167.  Is  it  more  common  in  septicaemia,  for  in- 
stance?— -You  must  not  ask  me  my  experience  about 
diseases  with  which  I  have  not  had  much  to  do.  You 
have  plenty  of  good  evidence  to  get  on  the  subject  of 
septicaemia.  I  do  not  pose  here  as  a  man  with  special 
experience  of  septicaemia,  except  as  following  small- 
pox. 

*  I  ought  to  have  added  here  that  loss  of  eyesight  during  small-pox 
may  also  result  from  suppurative  conjunctivitis;  this  is  another- acci- 
dentally associated  condition,— Jt.A.B. 

4  F  z 
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Mr.  R.  A.         31,108.  But  still  you  allow  that  loss  of  sight  after  an 
Birdwood,      attack  or  from  neglect  in  an  attack  of  small-pox  is 
M.D.         mere  common  than  from  almost  any  other  disease  ? — I 

  say  that  corneal  abscess  followed  by  corneal  cicatrix  is 

>3  Dec.  1893.    a  common  affection  associated  with  small-pox.    If  you 
  like  I  am  willing  to  say  it  is  a  common  sequel  of  small- 
pox.   Tou  have  abscesses  as  a  sequel  of  small-pox,  and 
amongst  other  places  where  you  have  abscesses  is  the 
cornea,  and  that  results  in  a  cicatrix,  in  a  scar. 

31.169.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  it  the  fact  that 
you  see  now-a-days  as  many  persons  who  have  evidently 
suffered  from  small-pox  and  become  blind  as  you  did 
previously? — We  did  not  see  them  previously. 

31.170.  How  far  can  you  carry  back  your  memory  ; 
is  it  as  common  as  it  used  to  be,  to  lose  eyesight  from 
small-pox  ?  —My  experience  begins  in  1877  or  1878. 

31.171.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  If  a  case  had  occurred  in 
which  a  well -vaccinated  patient  became  blind  after 
small-pox  it  would  have  impressed  itself  upon  your 
memory,  would  it  not  ? — The  cases  that  became  blind 
with  me  were  in  1884  and  1885,  and  it  was  a  very  busy 
time  then ;  we  had  far  more  to  do  with  attending  to  the 
patients,  so  far  as  we  could,  than  with  the  collection  of 
statistical  information. 

31.172.  Do  you  chance  to  recollect  any  case  in  which 
a  patient  who  had  been  vaccinated  became  blind  after 
small-pox  p — I  do  not  remember  the  vaccination  condi- 
tion of  any  of  those  patients. 

31.173.  You  have  no  impression  as  to  whether  the 
general  run  had  been  vaccinated  or  not,  of  those  who 
suffered  in  their  eyes  ? — No. 

31.174.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  You  spoke  with  reference 
to  abscess  of  the  cornea  in  small-pox  and  in  cases  of 
starvation.    In  cases  of  famine  now  where  persons  die 

from  starvation  in  large  numbers  Excuse  me  just  one 

minute ;  I  meant  chronic  starvation. 

31.175.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  cornea  giving  rise  to  loss  of 
signt  in  one  case  from  that  in  the  other.  Is  the  corneal 
ulceration  pustular  in  the  case  of  a  man  losing  sight 
from  small-pox ;  or  is  there  a  very  different  condition 
of  the  cornea  in  those  who  lose  their  sight  as  the  result 
of  famine  and  starvation  ? — Do  I  understand  your  ques- 
tion to  be.  Is  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  produced  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or  does  corneal  disease  in  small-pox 
differ  in  any  way  from  other  corneal  disease  ? 

31.176.  From  corneal  disease  as  the  result  of  starva- 
tion, for  instance  P — I  can  tell  you  what  it  is  in  small- 
pox. 

31.177.  "What  is  the  condition  in  small-pox  P — What 
we  notice  first  of  oJl  is  this  :  in  the  recovering  stage  of 
the  eruption,  generally  when  it  is  about  scabbing,  we 
find  that  an  opaque  spot  occurs,  that  opaque  spot  in  a 
few  days  comes  out,  leaving  a  clear  punched-out  cavity, 
and  that  subsequently  becomes  cicatrised  over,  and  you 
have  a  more  or  less  permanent  scar  resulting. 

31.178.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  that  condition 
as  associated  with  small-pox  p — I  presume  not ;  but  I 
defer  to  the  much  greater  experience  of  members  of  the 
Commission  than  my  own. 

11.179.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  You  have  very  accurately 
described  it ;  but  can  you  tell  me  whether  you  really 
think  that  any  amount  of  care  and  surgical  treatment 
would  rescue  all  those  small-pox  eyes  from  blindness  ? 
— I  believe  that  highly-skilled  ophthalmic  surgery 
would  save  most  of  those  cases. 

31.180.  Do  you  think  it  would  save  anything  like  all 
of  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  every  one  ;  but  one  hopes 
that  that  sort  of  thing  is  preventible  now  that  the 
surgery  of  the  day  is  so  advanced. 

31.181.  But,  still,  as  a  practical  question,  small-pox 
would  naturally  lead,  if  it  were  prevalent,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  blindness,  would  it  not  P — I  think 
that  small- pox  does  produce  a  terrible  drain  on  the 
system,  and  then  the  cornea  may  be  inflamed. 

31.182.  (Dr.  Collins.)  You  have  indicated,  I  think, 
your  opinion  that  within  two  years,  or  for  two  years, 
there  is  some  protective  influence  by  vaccination  against 
small-pox,  although  you  say  that  small-pox  may  occur 
within  those  two  years  ? — Yes. 

31.183.  I  want  to  get  an  idea  from  your  experience 
as  to  what  you  would  state  the  duration  of  the  protec- 
tion of  vaccination  to  be,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  do  so 
from  your  experience  ? — I  can  give  it  you  exactly.  In 
recent  years,  since  that  list  was  established,  you  will 
find  that  each  case  is  detailed  there  in  the  list  of  cases 


published  in  the  statistical  reports,  and  you  can  lav 
your  hand  upon  them  at  once. 

31.184.  Various  opinions  have  come  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  I  wanted  to  ask  your  view  upon  them 
Do  you  rember  what  Jenner  stated  as  to  that  point?— 
I  do  not  remember  it. 

31.185.  Then  I  will  put  it  to  you  as  a  quotation 
Jenner  stated:  "What  renders  the  cow-pox  virus  so 
"  extremely  singular  is  that  the  person  who  has  been 

thus  affected  is  for  ever  after  secured  from  the 
"  infection  of  the  small-pox."  That,  I  suppose,  we 
may  take  to  be  quite  inaccurate  P — Yes. 

31.186.  Then  it  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1871:   "Your  Committee  have 

no  doubt  that  the  almost  universal  opinion  of 
medical  science  and  authority  is  in  accordance  with 

"e  ^)r'  G;ull>  when  he  states  that  'vaccination  is  aspro- 
'  tective  against  small-pox  as  small-pox  itself.' "  Do 

you  think  that  that  statement  is  correct?— I  do  not 

know  much  about  that  question. 

31.187.  We  were  told  by  Dr.  Gayton,  who  had  seen 
many  cases,  in  answer  to  Question  1802,  that  vaccina- 
tion was  less  protective  than  small-pox  itself;  would 
you  concur  in  that  opinion  P— We  have  small-pox  in  a 
very  large  number  of  vaccinated  people,  and  we  do  not 
have  many  people  who  have  have  small-pox  twice ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  any  answer  to  the  question. 
We  have  really  very  little  evidence  of  second  attack  of 
small-pox. 

31.188.  We  were  told  by  Dr.  Barry,  that  when  he 
took  the  census  of  the  people  in  Sheffield  as  to  their 
previous  condition  of  vaccination  and  small-pox,  the 
attack  rate  of  those  vaccinated  was  ten  times  greater 
than  the  attack  rate  of  those  who  had  small-pox  before. 
Would  that  be  in  accordance  with  your  experience  p — 
Was  he  dealing  with  any  large  numbers  p  It  is  so 
difficult  tc  find  out  evidence  of  a  second  attack,  there 
may  have  been  an  error  of  diagnosis  in  the  first  case, 
or  the  second.  I  should  really  not  like  to  answer  any 
questions  about  that. 

31.189.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  yourself  studied 
it  p — No,  not  in  that  statistical  way. 

31.190.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  will  not  trouble  you  further 
on  that.  In  answer  to  Question  1768,  Dr.  Gayton,  who 
had  seen  a  great  many  cases,  as  you  know,  told  us  that 
vaccination  was  not  absolutely  protective  up  to  any  age 
whatever,  because  he  had  known  of  cases  under  two 
years  of  age ;  would  your  opinion  agree  with  that  P — 
As  preventing  small-pox  altogether,  I  have  already 
stated  my  opinion  in  considerable  detail.  I  think  you 
can  tell  what  my  opinion  is  from  that. 

31.191.  Can  vaccination  be  relied  upon  as  an  absolute 
protective  up  to  any  age  whatever  P — I  say  not. 

31.192.  In  answer  to  Question  1756,  when  asked  as  to 
whether  protection  lasted  12  years,  Dr.  Gayton  said : 
"  Oh,  no  !  I  think  not."  You  would  of  course  concur 
in  that  p — I  have  said  so  already.  1  have  spoken  very 
distinctly  upon  that  point. 

31.193.  Are  you  able  to  speak  more  precisely  than 
that  P — There  is  my  list  of  patients. 

31.194.  You  refer  us  to  your  list  of  patients  for  that  ? 
— Yes,  with  great  confidence  for  those  few  years.  I 
wish  to  say  about  the  list  of  patients  that  I  think  that  is 
the  proper  form  in  which  the  vaccination  information 
should  be  given. 

31.195.  (Professor  Michael  Forster.)  What  is  the  list 
of  patients  to  which  you  refer? — It  is  a  list  in  the 
Statistical  Committee's  report ;  it  contains  the  detailed 
information  that  I  could  find  out  about  each  individual, 
and  not  a  summary  of  them. 

63119  (Chairman.)  You  mean  the  list  of  cases  in  the 
Report  from  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  P — Yes. 

31.197.  What  is  the  number  of  cases  altogether  p — A 
very  small  number,  perhaps  200  of  them  ;  but  I  am  only 
saying  that  at  a  guess. 

31.198.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  having  seen  12,000 
cases  of  small-pox  P — Yes,  about  that  number. 

31.199.  Were  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  in  the 
Highgate  Hospital  P — No,  the  greater  number  were  at 
the  hospital  ships  in  1884-5. 

31.200.  Do  you  remember  what  number  vou  saw  at 
that  time  ?— I  think  between  8,000  and  9,000,  but  I 
cannot  commit  my  memory  to  that  now. 
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31.201.  Of  those  you  have  no  tabular  statement? — ■ 
No ;  the  clinical  record  of  those  cases  was  very  badly 
kept  in  those  days.  Had  it  been  known  that  this  Com- 
mission was  going  to  be  appointed  no  doubt  steps  would 
have  been  taken  to  collect  the  records. 

31.202.  "Would  you  like  that  list  of  patients  printed 
in  an  appendix  to  your  evidence  ? — The  lists  are  printed 
in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Reports,  and  any 
person  who  wants  a  copy  could  always  have  it. 

31.203.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  I  rightly 
understand  that  the  list  of  patients  furnish  the  data 
from  which  you  have  drawn  your  conclusions  ? — No. 

31,204  For  a  justification  of  your  conclusion,  do  you 
refer  Dr.  Collins  to  your  list  of  patients  ? — No  ;  I  say 
that  there  is  detailed  information  for  the  last  few  years 
in  those  books  about  the  patients  that  have  been  under 
my  care,  that  is  all. 

31.205.  {Chairman)  Then  we  may  understand  that 
for  these  few  years  you  have  recorded  lists  which  are 
in  print  ? — Yes. 

31.206.  But  that  for  the  others  you  have  only  a 
general  impression  which  you  drew  from  your  observa-y 
tion  upon  them  without  any  distinct  records  P — Yes. 

31.207.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  notice  in  your  report  for  the 
year  1891,  dated  January  18th,  1892,  at  page  60,  you 
say: — "  It  must  be  remembered  that  vaccinated  small- 
"  pox  patients  afford  evidence  of  the  failure  of  vaccina- 
"  tion  to  protect  against  small-pox.  The  evidence  of 
"  protection  would  be  reliable  statements  of  the 
"  number  of  vaccinated  persons  exposed  to  small-pox 
"  infection  escaping  ;  such  evidence  is  not  obtainable 
"  at  present,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  amongst  the 
"  staff  employed  in  the  small-pox  hospitals  of  the 
"  Board."    Do  I  correctly  understand  that  that  is  the 

!  point  which  you  wish  to  put  before  the  Commission  &i, 
'  precluding  you  from  answering  some  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  pressed  upon  you  ? — I  do  not  quite 
j  understand  the  point. 

31.208.  I  understand  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 

j  reliable  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  evidence  of 
protection  you  think  that  the  number  of  vaccinated 
'  persons  exposed  to  small-pox-infection  and  escaping, 
i  should  be  obtainable  ? — Yes.  What  I  mean  is  this : 
I  that  when  small-pox  breaks  out  in  a  dwelling,  or  in  a 
j  shop,  a  large  number  of  people  are  exposed  to  the 
j  infection  of  small-pox,  and  a  great  many  of  those  do 
|  not  catch  small -pox ;  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
j  out  how  many  people  have  been  exposed  to  small-pox 
!  infection,  what  their  vaccination  condition  is,  and  how 
j  many  have  escaped.  That  is  the  point  which  I  am 
j  referring  to  there. 

j     31,209.  May  I  ask,  in  connexion  with  that,  whether 

I  Mr.  Colclough  who,  I  think,  to  some  extent,  assisted 
!  you,  has  not  made  some  communication  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  "  Lancet "  last  year  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  point 

j  which  he  brought  forward. 

31.210.  {Chawman.)  Prom  that  general  statement  do 
you  exclude  those  who  act  as  servants  at  the  hospital, 

I  and  are  re- vaccinated  ? — I  believe  the  strongest  evi- 
!  dence  in  favour  of  recent  successful  re-vaccination  to 
j  be  the  large  number  of  people  employed  in  our  hospitals 
I  who  do  not  catch  small-pox. 

31.211.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  the  fact,  or  is  it  not  the 
fact,  that  there  have  been  cases  during  the  last  two 

j  years  at  the  hospital  ships  in  which  nurses  and  atten- 
dants who  have  been  re-vaccinated  have  taken  small- 
pox ? — There  is  a  case  which  occurred  which,  I  think, 
it  is  in  Dr.  Rickett's  report.  However,  there  is  one  case 
I  which  I  reported ;  it  is  the  case  of  a  nurse  who  was 
|  three  times  re-vaccinated  without  success.  She  had  an 
extremely  modified  and  mild  attack  of  small-pox. 

31.212.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  that  the  only  case 
i  in  your  experience  ? — No,  there  were  four  cases  in  1884. 

I  reported  them  in  the  1884  report. 

31.213.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Have  there  not  been  cases, 
'  besides  the  one  you  mentioned,  in  1892  and  1893  P — In 

1893,  Dr.  Ricketts  was  at  the  ships,  I  left  the  ships  last 
j  year. 

31.214.  For  instance,  I  asked  Mr.  Scovell,  a  member 
of  your  Board,  at  Question  29,262:  "Are  you  able  to 
"  state  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not  that  re-vaccinated 
"  attendants,  ward  maids,  nurses,  and  others  never 
"  take  small-pox  in  your  hospitals,"  and  his  answer 

II  was  "  I  should  have  been  able  to  state  that  until  quite 
i   "  a  recent  date,  but  a  group  of  our  servants,  new 

'  servants,  caught  small-pox  quite  recently  "  ? — That  is 
not  in  my  personal  experience.    I  have  been  away  from 


the  ships  for  some  considerable  time  ;  I  left  them  in  Mr  R  A 

August  1892.   And  that  statement  refers  to  an  epidemic  Birdwood  ', 

which  there  has  been  since  then,  at  a  subsequent  period  M.D. 

to  my  own.    {See  Appendix  XII.,  pjagc  68.)   ' 

31.215.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  recently     13  Dec-  1893- 

re-vaccinated  nurses  have  taken  small-pox  P — 1  do  not  — —  

know  the  facts  of  the  case  at  all.    I  have  heard  it  by 

repute  ;  nor  do  I  give  any  evidence  about  the  facts. 

31.216.  To  whom  should  we  refer  about   it? — Dr. 
Ricketts  is  superintending  the  hospital  ships  now. 

31.217.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  acquainted   with  his 
report  on  those  cases  ?— No. 

31.218.  (Dr.  Collins.)  That  would  not  be  in  the  list 
for  the  year  1892,  would  it  ? — Those  will  come  in  in  the 
report  which  will  soon  be  issued,  that  is  the  1893 
report.    The  last  report  is  up  to  1892. 

31.219.  Then  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Scovell  as 
having  happened  quite  recently,  are  not  in  the  report 
now  P — He  was  examined  in  July  I  think,  they  will  be 
in  the  1893  report.    (See  Appendix  XII.,  page  68.) 

31.220.  When  you  were  at  the  ships  (I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  convenient  to  ask  the  question  now),  I 
think  you  re-vaccinated  in  one  place  only  ? — My  last 
method  was  that.  I  did  not  begin  by  re-vaccinating 
in  one  place  only.  I  began,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  I  reduced  it. 

31.221.  {Chairman.)  You  have  some  statement,  I 
think,  to  make  upon  that  point  ? — The  method  of  re- 
vaccination  ultimately  adopted  by  me  was  as  follows  : — 
Having  blown  out  the  contents  of  the  tube,  and  spread 
it  over  a  space  one-third  or  one-half  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  I  made  several  cross  scratches  with  the  tube 
on  this  space.  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  draw 
blood,  and  often  did  not  do  so.  I  did  this  in  one  place 
only,  allowing  the  lymph  to  dry  on.  My  personal  pre- 
ference is  for  human  lymph  stored  in  capillary  tubes. 
After  three  days  (for  instance,  if  I  re-vaccinated  on  a 
Monday,  I  would  see  the  arm  again  on  the  following 
Thursday),  if  the  re-vaccination  was  taking  I  left  it 
alone;  if  it  was  not,  or  if  there  was  a  doubt,  I  re- 
peated the  operation  as  before,  and  I  again  saw  the 
arm  on  the  following  Monday,  and  again  repeated  the 
operation  if  the  two  previous  attempts  had  failed.  If 
the  first  operation  was  succeeding  on  the  Thursday  the 
officer  was  allowed  to  enter  the  wards.  In  any  case  it 
was  permitted  on  the  second  Monday.  The  arm  was 
under  professional  observation  till  the  sore  had  healed, 
salicylicated  wool  being  used  if  there  was  excess  of 
areola.  I  was  informed  of  the  value  of  this  medicated 
cotton  by  Dr.  Buist  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
application. 

In  regard  to  primary  vaccination  I  advocate  the 
production  of  one  vaccine  vesicle  only.  The  resulting 
lesion  should  be  attended  by  a  medical  man  till  re- 
covered from  ;  for  it  is  usually  after  the  twelfth  day 
that  vaccination  is  troublesome.  It  would  also  be  well, 
I  think,  to  vaccinate  babies  when  they  are  one  month 
old,  instead  of  waiting  till  three  months,  for  this  reason : 
at  one  month  the  child  would  feel  it  less.  Vaccination 
is  a  serious  disease,  causing  much  discomfort  to  an 
adult.  To  vaccinate  any  baby  in  five  or  six  places  is, 
in  my  opinion,  unjustifiable,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  To  vaccinate  in  more  than  one  place  is  not 
necessary,  it  is  producing  too  severe  an  attack  of  the 
disease.  A  slight  attack  of  scarlet-fever,  or  any  other 
of  the  protecting  infectious  diseases  is  as  protective  as  a 
severe  attack.  It  is  so  with  vaccinia.  Timely  re- 
vaccination  is  the  important  point,  not  severe  primary 
vaccination.  It  is  wrong  to  vaccinate  under  septic 
conditions.  It  is  wrong  to  vaccinate  a  dirty  arm,  or  an 
arm  covered  with  dirty  clothes.  If  the  community 
insists  on  vaccination  it  should  also  provide  the  means 
for  carrying  it  out  under  wholesome  conditions. 

The  evidence  of  primary  vaccination  collected  in 
small-pox  hospitals  should  not  be  relied  on.  Be- 
cause— 

(1.)  On  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  there  is  neces- 
sarily much  administrative  confusion,  and  many 
untrained  observers.  The  early  observations  are 
incomplete  and  faulty. 

(2.)  In  the  worst  instances  the  eruption  may  be  suffi- 
cient to,  and  does  obscure  the  scars. 

(3.)  The  statement  of  parents  as  to  primary  vaccina- 
tion, and  of  adult  patients  as  to  re-vaccination, 
should  be  accepted  even  when  scars  are  not  seen. 

(4.)  Scars  produced  in  infancy  grow  with  the  growth 
of  the  body  ;  as  was  pointed  out,  I  understand,  by 
Sir  James  Paget. 
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(5.)  In  such,  statistics  insufficient  allowance  is  made 
for  other  circumstances,  such  as  occupation,  in- 
temperance, and  the  existence  of  other  diseases. 
An  altogether  different  death-rate  might  be  antici- 
pated if  small-pox  broke  out  in  a  public  school,  or 
in  the  infirm  and  aged  wards  of  a  workhouse.  A 
typhoid  fever  patient,  or  an  ill-fed  baby,  catching 
discrete  small-pox  and  dying,  would  be  counted  a 
death  from  small-pox,  obviously  neither  vaccina- 
tion nor  its  neglect  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

(6.)  The  accurate  observation  and  record  of  clinical 
details  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  required 
of  medical  men  employed  in  hospitals  for  infectious 
disease. 

When  in  or  out  patients  in  a  general  hospital,  in- 
firmary, or  other  place  of  public  resort  are  exposed  to 
amall-pox  infection,  they  ought  to  be  informed  of  the 
fact  of  such  exposure,  and  facilities  for  re-vaccination 
should  be  immediately  provided.  The  other  inmates 
in  a  house  where  small-pox  occurs  should  be  offered 
re-vaccination  without  delay.  All  the  servants  of 
Sanitary  Authorities  and  others  employed  in  disinfect- 
ing premises  recently  occupied  by,  or  clothing  worn  by 
small-pox  patients,  should  be  protected  before  being 
employed  on  such  work.  ISTo  nurse  should  be  required 
to  attend  a  small-pox  patient  unless  she  is  protected. 

With  regard  to  isolation  and  disinfection,  small-pox 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  infectious  before  the 
appearance  of  the  pock  eruption.  When  small-pox  is 
recognised  early,  the  patient  isolated,  and  infected 
articles  disinfected,  it  frequently  happens  that  no 
spread  of  the  disease  takes  place.  It  is  due  to 
this  that  the  practice  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  has  been  so  successful  during  late  years 
in  preventing  an  epidemic.  Small-pox  has  repeatedly 
been  imported  into  the  Metropolis,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  the  Vaccination 
Officer,  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  pro- 
viding respectively  disinfection,  vaccination,  and 
isolation  have  been  successful  in  localising  and  stamp- 
ing out  the  outbreak.  Early  isolation  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  of  further  use  in  preventing  a  severe 
attack  of  the  diseane  in  those  subsequently  affected,  for 
I  believe  that  the  circumstances  of  exposure  to  in- 
fection determine  the  amount  of  eruption,  and  so  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  Protection  being  eliminated, 
confluent  small-pox  attacks  those  who  had  been  in 
personal  attendance  on  the  sick,  or  in  prolonged  con- 
finement with  them.  The  nurse  in  charge  of  a  small- 
pox patient,  if  unprotected  by  re-vaccination,  is  almost 
certain  to  have  a  confluent  eruption.  The  bedfellow  of 
an  undiagnosed  case,  or  one  mistaken  for  chicken-pox, 
will  have  a  severe  attack.  A  short  exposure,  as  during 
a  ride  in  a  public  conveyance,  results  in  a  discrete 
eruption. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  word  "  compulsory  "  has  been 
associated  with  vaccination  in  itn  legal  aspect.  The 
law  apparently  does  not  compel  the  vaccination  of  a 
child.  I  hope  it  never  will.  I  further  hope  that  all 
penalties  for  neglecting  vaccination  will  be  abolished. 
The  unvaccinated  person  is  no  danger  to  me  nor 
to  my  family.  The  public  health  is  secured,  not 
by  punishing  those  who  object,  probably  accord- 
ing to  their  light,  rightly  object,  but  by  securing 
the  willing  and  cultured  co-operation  of  every 
individual  in  carrying  out  thoroughly  : — (1)  Isolation 
of  the  sick  ;  (2)  Disinfection  of  all  articles ;  and 
(3)  If  they  so  will  it,  vaccination  of  the  unpro- 
tected. For  the  extermination  of  small-pox  in  Britain 
reliance  should  alone  be  placed  on  the  special  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  the 
means  of  its  prevention.  Instances  of  hardship  occur 
to  two  classes  of  patients.  I.  The  head  of  a  family  with 
a  slight  attack.  II.  A  case  of  mistaken  diagnosis.  If 
the  public  welfare  demands  the  infliction  of  such  a 
burden  on  individuals,  the  public  should  compensate 
the  sufferer.  In  the  first  case  the  man's  family  should 
not  be  allowed  to  starve ;  in  the  second  a  wrong,  an 
unavoidable  wrong,  is  done.  The  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  done  their  part  in 
placing  the  hospitals  of  the  Board  at  the  service  of  the 
medical  profession  for  educational  purposes.  The 
Legislature  should  now  entrust  the  Managers  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  pecuniary  compensation. 

The  provision  of  the  requisite  isolation  accommoda- 
tion for  small-pox  and  its  maintenance  in  working  order 
during  inter-epidemic  intervals,  must  of  necessity  be 
costly,  so  costly  indeed  that  no  small  authority  can 
afford  to  do  it  properly.  It  would  be  desirable  to  en- 
trust the  arrangements  for  the  extermination  of  small- 
pox to  powerful  and  wealthy  combined  district  authori- 
ties throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


In  the  case  of  the  metropolis,  the  boundary  of  the 
Asylums  District  should  be  extended  (for  small-pox 
purposes,  at  any  rate)  to  include  all  the  adjoining 
densely  populated  districts.  In  consideration  of  the  risk 
of  importation  from  the  Continent,  the  ideal  district 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  counties  adjoining  the 
London  River.  To  a  numerically  small  representative 
Board  should  be  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  law 
relating  to  vaccination,  isolation,  and  disinfection,  so 
far  as  the  extermination  of  small-pox  is  concerned. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Statistical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  to  the 
G-uy's  Hospital  Reports  for  1891. 

I  have  omitted  to  say,  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  what  I  have  stated  as  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  modification  of  small-pox  that  in  my  opinion 
the  ordinary  course  of  an  attack  of  small-pox  is  this  : — 
About  12  days  after  exposure  to  infection  the  initial 
illness  begins  and  lasts  two  days.  During  this  stage 
there  is  fever,  there  may  be  a  rash,  or  an  erythema,  or 
a  purpura,  and  certain  other  symptoms.  The  initial 
illness  is  followed  by  the  pock  eruption  of  small-pox, 
and  this  pock  eruption  has  a  well-defined  course,  being 
papular  for  two  days,  vesicular  for  about  six,  passing 
on  to  pustular  for  four  days,  a  total  of  about  12  days. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  pock  eruption  the  fever 
declines,  again  rising  towards  its  end.  This  eruption 
then  scabs,  and  on  the  scab  falling  a  scar  is  left.  If  the 
illness  ends  fatally,  death  usually  occurs  in  the  malig- 
nant forms,  during  the  initial  illness ;  in  the  confluent 
forms  either  about  the  end  of  the  pustular  stage  of  the 
pock,  that  is  the  12th  or  13th  day  of  pock  eruption,  or 
else  later  from  some  form  of  blood  poisoning  not  small- 
pox. 

31.222.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  stated  just  now 
that  in  the  worst  instances  the  eruption  may  be  suffi- 
cient to,  and  does  obscure  the  scars ;  would  that  apply  . 
to  the  whole  course  of  small-pox  from  first  to  last  ? — 
We  do  not  see  the  cases  uutil  they  have  been  diagnosed, 
therefore  we  do  not  see  them  at  first. 

31.223.  I  did  not  ask  that  question  ;  I  asked  whether 
in  the  worst  cases  the  eruption  would  be  so  abundant 
as  to  obscure  the  scars  from  first  to  last,  or,  if  not,  at 
what  period  of  the  disease  does  the  eruption  obscure 
the  scars  f — Papular  and  commencing  vesicular ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  diagnosed  for  certain. 

31.224.  That  is  to  say,  upon  the  first  day? — The 
second  and  third  days  of  the  eruption,  vesiculation 
commencing  on  the  third  day. 

31.225.  Then  before  the  vesicular  stage,  in  the  first 
two  days  of  the  papular  stage,  would  the  scars  then  be 
obscured  by  the  eruption? — The  eruption  would  not 
then  be  out  on  the  arm  on  the  first  day  probably,  so 
that  the  arm  would  probably  be  free  if  we  saw  it  at  the 
beginning  of  papulation. 

31.226.  With  your  extensive  experience  of  small-pox 
I  th  ought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  us  when  in  a  very 
sever9  case  those  scars  of  vaccination,  if  any,  become 
obscured  by  the  eruption ;  I  presume  they  would  not 
be  obscured  on  the  first  day  ? — No,  you  would  see  them 
through  early  papulation,  but  late  papulation  would 
obscure  them. 

31.227.  Would  they  be  obscured  on  the  second  day? 
— Yes,  if  the  eruption  was  abundant  on  the  arm. 

31.228.  On  the  second  and  third  days  ? — I  think  so; 
you  might  see  them  in  some  cases,  but  as  to  its  possible 
occurrence  on  the  second  day  I  should  say  yes. 

29.229.  The  occurrence  of  what  ? — Of  the  scars  being 
obscured  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption. 

31.230.  That  is  only  speaking  of  the  worst  cases  ? — 
Yes.  Those  worst  cases,  of  course,  are  the  ones  that 
run  the  risk  of  being  included  in  the  unvaccinated 
class  from  the  scars  not  being  seen. 

31.231.  That  I  was  not  speaking  of.  In  cases  where 
the  patient  recovers,  and  the  eruption  dies  out,  can  you 
then  recognise  the  scars  ? — Not  if  the  eruption  has 
been  confluent  on  the  arm. 

31.232.  But  in  cases  where  it  has  not  ? — Yes,  you  can 
see  that  the  old  scar  has  a  different  look  from  the  new 
scar. 

31.233.  The  old  scar  of  vaccination,  you  mean? — The 
old  scar  of  vaccination  differs  from  the  new  scar  of 
small-pox. 

31.234.  So  that  you  could  recognise  it  p — Yes,  so  that 
you  could  recognise  it ;  but  net  if  it  was  confluent  on 
the  arm. 
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31.235.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  common  for  small- 
pox to  occur  in  a  patient,  and  from  first  to  last,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  disease  to  the  end,  it 
■would  be  quite  impossible  to  recognise  the  scars  of 
vaccination ;  would  that  be  the  common  condition  P — 
Yes,  fairly  common. 

31.236.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  that  occurs  P — No,  I  cannot. 

31.237.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Wbat  about  cases  that  termi- 
nate fatally  in  the  confluent  stage;  is  there,  as  I  under- 
stand yen  to  suggest,  a  danger  that  they  might  be 
included  in  the  unvaccinated  class  owing  to  no  marks 
being  visible  ? — If  the  question  of  the  vaccination  of  a 
small-pox  patient  is  decided  on  the  evidence  of  small- 
pox scars  alone,  and  all  in  which  scars  are  not  seen  are 
included  in  the  unvaccinated  class,  then  there  is  that 
danger,  of  course. 

31.238.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  that  the  case  ? — 
That  I  do  not  know ;  but,  I  say  that  in  any  statistics 
which  on  the  face  of  them  determine  the  question  of 
vaccination  by  scars  only,  there  is  that  risk. 

31.239.  Is  there  not  in  some  statistics  a  separate 
column  of  doubtful  cases  P — Yes,  in  the  recent  statistics 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  I  think  that  no 
serious  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  form  of  them  in 
recent  years ;  but  great  exception  was  taken  by  the 
managers  themselves  to  the  old  form  of  statistics  in 
1884-5  ;  or  rather,  the  tables  on  which  they  occur  were 
not  considered  satisfactory,  ard  the  managers  altered 

'  the  tables  about  that  date  1886. 

31.240.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  In  the  volume  for  1891, 
|  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  there  are  three 

cases,  Nos.  17,  31,  and  37.    In  the  first  case,  B.F.M.,  a 
signalman,  when  the  patient  was  discharged  was  it 
|  impossible  to  tell  anything  about  the  vaccination  scars? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

31.241.  Have  you  not  a  note  there  about  it? — Yes, 
"obscured  by  eruption."   Let  me  explain.   Thi.*  vacci- 

!  nation  record  is  taken  on  admission,  or  soon  after. 

31.242.  I  was  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  that; 
but  would  that  apply  to  the  case  throughout  the  whule 

I  history  of  it  until  its  date  of  discbarge,  or  would  it  only 
apply  to  the  note  which  you  made  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion P — To  the  note  I  made  at  the  time  of  admission. 

31.243.  Would  that  be  the  same:  for  No.  31  ?— Yes  ; 
it  is  the  same  for  all  of  them. 

31.244.  And  for  No.  37?-— Yes. 

31.245.  (Dr.  Collins.)  No.  2  also  is  "obscured  by 
"  eruption  "  P — That  means  the  vaccination  condition 

I  as  taken  at  or  about  the  time  of  admission. 

|  31,246.  {Chairman.)  And  not  examined  on  leaving? 
— No ;  not  for  vaccination. 

31.247.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  does  "  none  visible " 
mean  in  cases  7  and8P — That  none  could  be  seen. 
The  statement  was  that  vaccination  was  performed  in 
infancy,  but  no  scars  were  visible.  That  would  be  a 
case  with  little  or  no  eruption  on  the  arm  probably, 

,  the  arm  being  one  on  which  they  could  have  been 
seen. 

31.248.  {Judge  Meadows  White.)  If  a  case  were  put  as 
unvaccinated  into  the  column  of  unvaccinated  persons, 
ought  not  the  person  who  puts  it  in  to  ascertain  the 
negative,  that  it  was  unvaccinated  ? — I  think  that  no 
medical  man  ought  to  make  the  statement  that  a 
patient  is  unvaccinated  unless  he  has  ascertained  some- 
thing about  it.  The  form  in  this  report  is  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  patient  as  to  primary  vaccination ; 
that  is  the  important  point  which  we  record  ;  it  is  the 
statement  made  by  the  patients  themselves,  or  their 
relatives,  and  our  observations  are  given  in  the  succeed- 
ing columns  as  to  what  we  see.  We  do  not  say  any- 
thing in  these  columns  about  their  being  unvaccinated. 
I  think  you  will  find  in  the  last  tables  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Asylums  Board  that  the  word  "  unvaccinated " 
does  not  occur. 

31.249.  You  simply  rely  ipon  the  statement  of  the 
relatives  for  that  column  ? — For  this  statement ;  it  is  a 
"  statement  as  to  ^primary  vaccination,"  what  is  either 
made  by  the  parents  of  the  child,  or  by  the  patients 
themselves,  wnose  evidence,  of  course,  we  obtain  from 
the  patients. 

31.250.  {Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  the  practice  to  r^fer  to  the 
vaccination  register  in  order  to  establish  the  question 
of  vaccination  ? — We  do  not  at  the  hospital,  but  we  used 
to  send  a  list  of  patients  to  the  Local  Government 


Board,  and  possibly  they  may  have  inquired,  but  we  Mr  R.  A. 
did  not.  Birdwood, 

31.251.  Do  you  know  of  any  published  result  of  those  M 

inquiries? — No.  J" 
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31.252.  The  succeeding  columns  as  to  the  "  state-  

"  ment  as  to  primary  vaccination,"  which  I  under- 
stand is  made  by  the  patients  and  their  friends,  namely, 
"number  of  vaccination  cicatrices,"  "collective  area 

"  of  cicatrices,  square  inch,"  "  fraction  foveated,"  is,  i 
understand,  made  by  the  medical  officer  upon  admission  P 
— Yes  ;  most  of  them  have  been  made  by  myself. 

31.253.  {Sir  William  Savory.)    Do  you  know  Mr. 
Sweeting  ? — Yes. 

31.254.  Let  ire  call  your  attention  to  th's  expression 
of  his  views  about  "  doubtful  vaccination,"  where  the 
doubt  be  attributable  to  the  obliteration  of  the  marks. 
He  says,  there  are  "  very  few  cases  indeed  in  which 
"  the  vaccination  marks  were  obscured  by  the  small- 
"  pox  eruption."  Then  he  is  asked  by  Professor 
Michael  Foster,  "  How  many  would  you  say  ?  "  and  he 
replied,  "  I  cannot  remember  more  than  three."  That 
is  hardly  in  accordance  with  your  view  P — No,  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  my  views. 

31.255.  {Professor  Michael  Foster.)  I  think  Dr. 
Bridges  gave  us  evidence  in  the  same  direction  ;  that 
is  also  in  dis-accordance  with  your  view  ? — I  do  not 
know  Dr.  Bridges'  evidence. 

31.256.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
a  question  upon  another  point.  You  state  that  the 
unvaccinated  person  is  no  danger  to  you  and  your 
family.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  am  vaccinated, 
my  child  is  vaccinated,  and  my  wife  is  vaccinated  and 
re-vaccinated,  and  I  think  they  incur  no  danger  from 
my  going  into  a  small-pox  hospital. 

31.257.  Yes,  I  understand  that ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  that.  You  have  already  told  us  that 
even  under  those  circumsiances  vaccination  is  not  in 
all  cases  an  absolute  and  complete  protection.  A  person 
might  under  those  circumstances  acquire  smail-pox, 
might  he  not  ? — Yes. 

31.258.  And  he  would  be  more  likely  to  acquire  it,  I 
suppose,  from  what  you  have  previously  said,  according 
to  the  degree  of  exposure,  would  he  not  P — I  said,  first 
of  all,  "  protection  being  eliminated."  If  you  take  un- 
protected persons  and  expose  them,  of  course  there  is 
danger.  You  may  expose  protected  persons  as  long  as 
you  like,  and  they  do  not  catch  it.  I  say  distinctly 
that  the  staff  of  the  hospital  ships  do  not  catch  small- 
pox where  they  have  been  successfully  re-vaccinated  ; 
we  have  not  had  a  case  for  six  years.  You  must  elimi- 
nate protection  before  you  can  talk  about  people  being 
liable  to  the  thing.  If  they  are  protected  against  it 
they  do  not  get  it. 

31.259.  Do  you  think  that  you  or  any  member  of  your 
family  could,  under  any  degree  of  exposure  to  small- 
pox, contract  it  then? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
mi^ht  contract  it,  as  an  academical  discussion,  pure 
and  simple  As  a  practical  question  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  risk  in  it. 

31.260.  They  could  not,  as  a  practical  question,  you 
think,  contract  it  P — But  one  must  admit  that  it  is  a 
possibility. 

31.261.  Yes ;  but  I  accept  your  words  that,  practi- 
cally, you  and  your  family,  from  vaccination,  would  be 
absolutely  safe  against  any  degree  of  exposure  ? — That 
is  my  belief  ;  but  surely  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  from 
what  I  have  said,  is  there  ? 

31.262.  Then,  referring  to  your  statement  that  the 
unvaccinated  person  is  no  danger  to  you  or  your  family, 
you  qualify  that  now  by  saying  because  you  and  your 
family  are  efficiently  protected  by  vaccination  ? — That 
is  my  contention  all  throughout. 

31.263.  So  efficiently  protected,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances of  exposure,  practically,  would  they  acquire 
small-pox  P — I  think  that  has  been  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  say  all  along — that,  practically,  a  person 
vaccinated  as  I  have  been  is  secure  from  small-pox  ; 
but  I  admit  the  possibility  of  my  being  attacked  by 
small-pox. 

31.264.  But  taking  the  general  fact,  amongst  vac- 
cinated persons,  whether  they  can  contract  small-pox 
or  not  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  exposure 
largely,  would  it  not?  That  persons  might  escape 
small-pox  if  they  were  only  moderately  exposed,  but 
would  not  be  likely  to  escape  if  they  were  very 
severely  exposed.    You  yourself,  take  the  instance 
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Mr.  R.  A.  for  example,  of  sleeping  with  a  smali-pox  patient.  In 

Birdw'ood,  that  case  the  risk  would  be  very  much  greater  than 

M.D.  a  mere  passing  contact,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 

  think  that  a  person  who  is  unprotected  altogether,  as 

13  Dec.  1893.  I  say  in  my  opening  sentence,  will  probably  catch 
  small-pox. 

31.265.  But  if  people  went  altogether  unvaccinated, 
would  it  not  be  likely  that  small-pox  would  increase  ? 
If  vaccination  were  abolished,  compulsory  and  volun- 
tary altogether,  would  there  not  be  likely  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  frequency  and  severity  of  small-pox  ? — 
I  bolieve  that  if  so-called  compulsory  vaccination  was 
abolished,  there  would  not  be  an  increase  of  small-pox. 

31.266.  But  if  all  vaccination  (apart  from  the  question 
of  compulsion)  were  abolished,  would  there  not  be  likely 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  frequency  and  severity  of  small- 
pox ? — I  thoroughly  believe  in  vaccination  and  its  pro- 
tective influence ;  I  believe  that  I  owe  my  life,  practi- 
cally, to  having  been  vaccinated. 

31.267.  Then  people  living  in  a  vaccinated  community 
would  be  safer  than  those  moving  in  an  unvaccinated 
community? — If  the  whole  community  was  unvac- 
cinated ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  a  wholly  unvaccinated  community. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  Surely  it  is  a  thing  that  can  be 
supposed.  There  are  communities  that  are  unvacci- 
nated. 

31.268.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Is  it  not  a  question 
of  degree  ;  that  the  more  or  less  universal  vaccination 
is,  assuming  that  there  is  a  preventive  power  in  it,  the 
less  or  more  is  the  liability  to  small-pox  ? — I  say  that  I 
believe  vaccination  protects. 

31.269.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  when  you  say  that 
the  unvaccinated  person  is  no  danger  to  you  or  to  your 
family,  that  might  lead  persons  to  suppose  that  whether 
a  person  were  vaccinated  or  not,  so  far  as  the  risk  of 
giving  small-pox  to  another  was  concerned,  it  would  not 
matter  ? — But  if  they  read  what  I  say  they  would 
not  be  justified  in  coming  to  any  such  conclusion. 

31.270.  (Mr.  Picton.)  And  your  faith  in  vaccination 
is  so  strong  that  it  enables  you  to  leave  other  people 
free  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  ? — Certainly  ;  I  say 
so.  They  are  no  danger  to  me,  because  I  am  pro- 
tected. 

31.271.  (Dr.  Collins.)  What  is  the  proof  that  any 
person  is  protected  against  small-pox  ? — Undoubted 
exposure  to  small-pox  infection  and  immunity  subse- 
quently— not  catching  it;  immunity  following  expo- 
sure. 

31.272.  Then  the  proof  of  protection  is  that  having 
been  exposed  to  small-pox,  small-pox  does  not  result  ? 
— Having  been  exposed  to  small-pox  infection,  an  un- 
doubted exposure,  it  must  not  be  a  mythical  exposure, 
if  the  person  so  exposed  does  not  develop  small-pox, 
then  I  should  say  that  that  person  is  immune,  and  is 
protected. 

31.273.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  what  degree  of 
exposure  must  there  be  ? — If  I  may  give  an  instance, 
an  unvaccinated  nurse  remaining  in  a  room  with  a 
small-pox  patient  for  a  period  of  24  hours,  or  12  hours, 
say,  I  believe  that  such  a  person  would  get  small-pox. 

31.274.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Do  you  apply  that  remark  to 
a  nurse  who  has  only  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  ? — I 
think  that  a  nurse  who  has  been  vaccinated  only  _  in 
infancy  would  catch  it.  Tbat  has  been  the  contention 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  medical  officers 
right  throughout. 

31.275.  Then  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  one  must  use  one's 
personal  experience,  that  as  a  young  man  I  passed 
through  a  very  severe  second  attack  of  small-pox,  and 
was  then  nursed  by  a  nurse  who  had  not  been  re-vacci- 
nated certainly  to  my  knowledge,  and  that  she  never 
took  it  at  all,  that  would  be  an  exceptional  case  ? — I  do 
not  wish  in  any  way  by  my  answers  to  suggest  that  you 
do  not  believe  what  you  say,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
must  ask  me  quite  to  believe  it  without  my  knowing 
the  whole  circumstances  of  it.  You  ask  me  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  a  particular  hypothetical  case  that  you 
are  convinced  of,  but  which  does  not  carry  conviction 
to  me.  "When  you  talk  of  you  yourself  having  had  two 
undoubted  attacks  of  small-pox,  tbat  immediately 
raises  injury  mind  the  question  whether  in  one  of  those 
attacks  there  was  not  an  error  of  diagnosis.  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  there  were  two  different  undoubted 
attacks  of  small-pox  P 
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31.276.  The  second  was  undoubted ;  it  was  confluent, 
and  so  severe  that  Dr.  Marriott,  of  Leicester,  who 
attended  me,  and  is  still  living,  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  worse  case,  and  had  never  seen  so  bad  an  attack 
recover.  Now  I  was  a  vaccinated  person  ? — And  you 
twice  had  small-pox?  "Was  the  first  attack  quite 
undoubted  ? 

31.277.  I  can  only  take  the  opinion  of  the  doctor;  I 
was  only  16 ;  and  could  not  judge  for  myself.  Our 
family  doctor  in  Liverpool  diagnosed  it  as  small-pox,  as 
a  very  mild  attack  ? — And  the  nurse  who  attended  you 
did  not  catch  small-pox  ? 

31.278.  No.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  that  was 
an  exceptional  case  ? — -I  think  the  only  fair  thing  to  say 
there  is  that  she  was  protected  by  a  primary  vaccina- 
tion. 

31.279.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  And  there  surely  is  nothing 
very  unusual  in  that,  is  there  ? — It  is  within  my  ex- 
perience, and  I  think  the  statement  has  been  repeatedly 
made,  that  those  persons  whose  vaccinations,  by  some  ; 
means  or  another,  was  neglected  or  failed,  on  joining 
the  service  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have 
developed  small-pox.  Now  those  were  adults  who,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  had  been  primarily  vaccinated ; 
and  so  I  should  say  from  that  experience  that  it  is  a 
pretty  common  circumstance  that  persons  who  are 
only  relying  on  primary  vaccination  are  not  relying 
on  any  certain  preventive. 

31.280.  That  I  quite  accept ;  but  is  it  not  really  a 
matter  of  professional  experience  that  a  good  many 
people  who  only  undergo  a  single  primary  vaccination 
incur  a  good  deal  of  subsequent  exposure  and  escape  ? — 
But  you  ask  me  my  personal  experience,  and  I  have 
not  had  experience  of  small-pox  in  private  practice  ;  it 
is  hospital  practise  that  I  have  had. 

31.281.  You  always  re-vaccinate,  do  you  not? — Yes, 
except  if  by  accident  sometimes  a  person  is  overlooked, 
which  cases  are  all  fully  reported  in  the  statistics. 

31.282.  But   your  personal    experince    of  persona  \ 
relying  for  their  immunity  on  one  vaccination,  and 
undergoing  exposure  to  small-pox  is  not  very  large  I  j 
understand  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  considerable  ; 
because,  in  addition  to  the  staff  we  also  have  the 
relatives  who  come  to  us  from  second  generation  of 
the  same  attack.    That  is  to  say,  a  person  has  small- 
pox  in  a  house,  and  the  medical  adviser  who  attends 
that  first  case  of  small-pox  looks  into  the  matter  of  the 
vaccination  of  the  other  inmates,  and  he  relies  on  their 
primary  vaccination  ;  and  a  second  crop  of  cases  comes  i 
from  that,  and  a  third  and  fourth  crop. 

31.283.  But  they  do  not  include,  by  any  means,  all  1 
the  individuals  who  rely  on  primary  vaccination  ? — Of  1 
course  not;   but  you  said  that  my  experience  was  f 
small.    I  say  that  sort  of  experience  is  very  great.  I 
mean  the  very  considerable  experience  that  we  have. 

31.284.  Have  you  not  known  a  great  many  instances 
in  which  persons  who  have  trusted  to  a  single  vaccina- 
tion have  been  exposed  and  have  never  taken  small- 
pox?— But  on  the  other  hand  I  tell  you  of  instances 
where  they  were  not  re-vaccinated,  and  did  rely 
on  primary  vaccination,  and  caught  small-pox ;  there-  \ 
fore  my  recommendation  is,  as  I  stated,  that  anyone  i 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  small-pox  should  be  re- 
vaccinated  unless  such  person  has  been  successfully 
vaccinated  within  two  years. 

31.285.  I  quite  accept  that ;  yet  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  would  have  admitted  that  a  considerable 
number  might  escape  from  small-pox  in  virtue  of  one 
vaccination  ? — I  do ;  and  in  one  of  my  reports  I  say 
that  that  is  valuable  information  which  we  do  not  get. 
General  practitioners  can  give  it. 

31.286.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  "What  is  your  advice 
about  vaccination;  a  person  should  be  vaccinated  in 
infancy  ? — Yes. 

31.287.  At  the  first  month  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  better  to 
vaccinate  early.  My  daughter  was  vaccinated  at  a 
fortnight. 

31.288.  And  when  again  ?  —  I  re-vaccinated  her  last 
year ;  she  was  then  four  years  old. 

31.289.  Did  the  first  vaccination  take  ? — Yes. 

31.290.  And  the  second  P— Yes. 

31.291.  When  would  you  recommend  a  person  to  be 
vaccinated  again  ? — I  recommend  all  our  staff,  and  I 
do  it  myself,  to  be  re-vaccinated  every  two  years. 

31.292.  But  for  the  ordinary  public  what  would  you  3 
recommend  ? — If  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the 
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infection  of  small-pox,  or  if  they  are  exposed  to  it,  I 
would  recommend  them  to  be  re-vaccinated. 

31.293.  But  taking  one  of  the  ordinary  public,  what 
advice  would  you  give  an  ordinary  person  who  said,  "  You 
"  are  an  authority  on  small  -pox  and  vaccination.  I  should 
"  like  your  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  vaccina- 
"  tion  for  my  child  ?  "  You  would  say,  "  Vaccinate  it 
"  in  infancy  at  one  month,  vaccinate  it  again  at  three 
"  years,"  and  then  what? — I  do  not  think  I  would 
advise  at  three  years. 

31.294.  When  would  you  advise  re- vaccination  ? — 
When  they  are  exposed  to  infection. 

31.295.  Not  until  they  are.  Take  the  ordinary 
public  of  London  P — They  are  all  liable  to  exposure. 

31.296.  Then  in  the  case  of  such  a  person  when 
would  you  recommend  re-vaccination  ? — I  distinctly 
think  that  seven  years  of  age  is  too  late  to  put  it  off  to. 

31.297.  When  would  you  recommend  the  second 
vaccination  ? — 1  think  you  must  let  me  say  about  the 
time  of  infection.  If  there  was  small-pox  prevalent  in 
London  I  would  say,  "  Be  done  again,  if  you  have  not 

!  "  been  done  within  two  years." 

31.298.  Let  us  say  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
small-pox  was  not  prevalent  in  London.  When  would 
you  advise  a  person  to  be  vaccinated  a  second  time  ? — 
I  really  am  in  a  little  difficulty.  I  think  there  is 
danger  in  letting  it  pass  beyond  two  years. 

31.299.  Then  you  would  advise  re-vaccination  in  two 
!  years  time  ? — I  cannot  say.    I  would  say  so  distinctly 

I  if  exposed.  "  If  there  is  any  risk  of  exposure  do  pro- 
;  "  tect  yourself."    This  is  my  answer. 

31.300.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  risk  of 
exposure.  Is  there  any  risk  of  exposure  when  there  is 
not  an  epidemic  in  London  ? — Certainly  not,  no  appreci- 

,  able  risk. 

31.301.  Then  would  it  come  to  this:  that  no  person 
:  in  London  need  be  re-vaccinated  after  vaccination  in 

infancy  except  upon  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic  ? — No, 
I  have  not  said  that  at  all.  No,  certainly  not.  I  do 
not  say  that  at  all. 

31.302.  I  am  rather  puzzled  to  know  what  your 
opinion  is  about  re-vaccination? — I  will  repeat  it  again. 
Any  one  exposed  to  the  infection  of  small-pox  should 
be  re-vaccinated  unless  such  person  has  been  success- 
fully vaccinated  within  two  years. 

31.303.  But  by  exposure,  you  mean  in  the  presence  of 
j  an  epidemic.  Is  that  so,  living  in  London  ? — In  London 
i  the  general  public  are  exposed  during  an  epidemic,  and 
I  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  good  time  in  which  to  do  a 
!  general  re-vaccination  of  the  people ;  bat  in  the  case  of 
j  individuals  it  obviously  means  when  exposed  to  infec- 
i  tion,  either  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  a  patient 

by  accidental  means,  or  by  having  the  disease  occurring 
in  your  house. 

31.304.  But  taking  once  more  (and  this  will  be  the 
last  time  I  will  put  it),  one  of  the  ordinary  public,  not 
at  all  connected  with  hospitals,  and  there  being  no 
epidemic  in  the  place  in  which  he  lives,  that  person 
having  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  when  should  that 

!  person  be  re-vaccinated.  Should  he  wait  for  an  epi- 
!  demic,  or  should  he  be  vaccinated  in  a  given  time  after 
i  the  first  vaccination  ? — I  think  he  ought  to  be  re- 
j  vaccinated  probably  when  he  is  three  years  old. 

31.305.  Under  any  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

31.306.  Then  supposing  that  he  is  vaccinated  at  three 
;  years  old,  and  goes  living  on  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
i  public,  and  there  is  no  epidemic,  should  he  be  vacci- 
}  nated  again  ? — Yes. 

31.307.  When  P — I  do  not  think  it  matters  very  much, 
j  but  I  should  say  do  it  often.    Would  it  do  if  I  tell  you 

i  what  I  do  myself,  and  what  I  intend  to  do  with 
others  P 

31.308.  If  you  please  ? — I  shall  do  it  every  two  years 
j  myself,  probably. 

31.309.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  you  propose 
I  that  that  should  be  done  all  over  the  country  to  every 

one  who  is  willing  P — Certainly,  if  they  wish  it. 

31.310.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  At  the  public  ex- 
pense ? — No. 

31.311.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  gather  from  what 
you  told  me,  at  all  events,  this :  that  at  any  rate  you  do 
not  regard  the  operation  of  vaccination  as  a  very  serious 
one  P — I  do  not  regard  the  operation  of  vaccination  as 
described  by  me  as  a  serious  one — in  one  place  ;  but  the 
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six  places  in  an  infant  I  do  regard  as  a  serious  opera-  Mr.  R.  A. 

tion,  and  I  say  that  to  vaccinate  in  six  places  is  Birdwood, 
unnecessary,  is,  I  think,  a  hardship,  and  productive  of  a  M.D. 

severe  form  of  disease.   

31.312.  But  would  you  consider  vaccination  as  you  13  Dec"  189' 
would  practise  it  serious  ? — No,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a 

serious  disease  from  my  experience. 

31.313.  Have  you  vaccinated  a  large  number  P — Yes. 

31.314.  Have  you  had  any  untoward  results? — lam 
thankful  to  say  that  I  have  had  none. 

31.315.  Out  of  all  the  cases  that  you  have  vaccinated, 
you  have  never  had  an  untoward  result  P — Never. 

31.316.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  What  would  you  call  an 
untoward  result  ? — Such  as  the  death  of  the  patient, 
or  the  syphilisation  of  the  patient. 

31.317.  Then  any  amount  of  bad  arm  or  ulcers  you 
would  not  call  an  untoward  result  P — A  bad  arm  is 
simply  a  popular  expression ;  it  is  not  a  scientific  ex- 
pression ;  it  is  a  popular  form  of  speech.  It  is  giving 
it  a  bad  name  at  any  rate. 

31.318.  May  I  take  it  that  "untoward  result"  means 
only  death  or  syphilisation  ? — That  is  distinctly  what  I 
mean. 

31.319.  (Mr.  Picton.)  You  have  had  what  the  people 
call  bad  arms,  perhaps  ? — I  have  had  what  on  the  one 
hand  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  taking  well,  and  on 
the  other  hand  is  said  to  be  a  bad  arm.  That  I  pre- 
sume is  the  common  experience.  I  have  had  cases 
which  I  regard  as  the  perfectly  normal  course  of  the 
disease,  leaving  no  unfortunate  results.  It  causes  some 
disturbance  at  the  time,  or  rather  during  a  week's 
period,  and  that  I  do  not  regard  as  any  untoward  result 
at  all. 

31.320.  But  in  those  cases  was  there  suffering  caused 
to  the  children? — I  do  not  do  child  vaccination  ;  it  is  all 
re-vaccination  of  ad  ults. 

31.321.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Have  you  had  no  case  of 
erysipelas  ? — No. 

31.322.  Have  you  had  much  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  arm  ? — Yes,  of  the  arm  and  of  the  glands  of  the 
arm.  But  as  regards  that  question  of  erysipelas  itself, 
what  one  calls  erysipelas  another  calls  extended  areola. 

31.323.  You  have  rather  given  the  impression  that 
you  may  have  left  out  in  your  description  of  untoward 
results  what  other  people  would  call  severe  cases ;  but 
you  have  never  had  anything  approaching  a  severe  case 
of  erysipelas  ? — No. 

31.324.  Have  you  ever  had  an  abscess  in  the  armpit? 
— I  have  had  two  or  three  small  abscesses,  but  they 
have  been  quite  small  ones  ;  I  never  had  a  serious 
abscess. 

31.325.  On  an  average  how  many  times  and  how  fre- 
quently do  you  think  that  medical  men  re-vaccinated 
themselves  and  their  families  ? — I  am  afraid  they  do 
very  little,  even  re-vaccination. 

31.326.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  of  a 
medical  man  contracting  small-pox  from  his  patients? 
— Yes,  we  have  recently  had  a  case  of  a  medical 
student.  I  think  it  is  in  that  list,  but  there  is  a  case  in 
the  "  Lancet "  of  last  week,  I  fancy. 

31.327.  They  are  very  few,  I  believe  P — They  are 
few. 

31.328.  They  attract  attention,  because  they  are  so 
few  P — Yes. 

31.329.  (Sir  Edward  Galsworthy.)  Now  that  you  have 
left  off  treating  small-pox  patients,  is  it  your  intention 
to  continue  to  vaccinate  yourself  every  two  years  P — 
No.  If  I  were  exposed  to  infection  of  small-pox  I 
would  immediately  re-vaccinate  myself. 

31.330.  But  not  otherwise  ?— Not  otherwise. 

31.331.  (Mr.  Picton.)  It  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Commission  if  you  would  tell  us,  which  you  have  not 
done  previously,  on  what  you  ground  your  objection  to 
compulsory  vaccination.  You  have  stated  that  you 
hope  that  all  penalties  for  neglecting  vaccination  will 
be  abolished ;  but  you  do  not  tell  us  how  you  came  to 
form  that  opinion.  You  did  not  always  hold  it,  did 
you  ? — No,  I  did  not  always  hold  it. 

31.332.  May  I  ask  you  what  led  you  to  hold  it  ?— My 
experience  with  small-pox,  and  my  belief  that  the 
so-called  compulsion  is  doing  more  harm  to  vaccination 
than  good. 

31.333.  (Dr.  Collins.)  How  do  you  distinguish  between 
the  extended  areola  that  you  spoke  of  just  now,  and 
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Mr.  R.  A.     erysipelas  ? — It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  give 
Birdwood,      you  a  definition  that  you  could  not  cavil  at ;  but  the 
M.D.        practical  point  really  in  the  case  is  this:  that  that  par- 

  ticular  form  has  not  been  associated  in  my  practice  with 

13  Dec.  1893.  anyr  danger  to  the  patient.  I  have  not  met  with  cases 
in  which  I  had  any  doubt  at  all  about  its  not  being  a 
serious  condition.  There  have  been  cases  of  a  con- 
siderable areola  with  swelling  of  the  arm — possibly 
erysipelas  is  the  proper  word  for  it ;  but  there  never 
has  been,  in  my  mind,  any  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
not  a  serious  condition.  It  has  not  been  a  serious 
condition,  it  has  ended  always  in  recovery,  and  rapid 
recovery. 

31.334.  Is  it  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  pathologi- 
cally, do  you  think,  between  that  condition  and 
erysipelas  ? — Bealfy  you  know  better  than  I  do  about 
that.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  words. 

31.335.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Does  not  erysipelas  usually 
travel  away  from  the  place  where  it  began  ? — This 
erythema  also  travels  away  a  good  distance. 

31.336.  But  erysipelas  travels  over  the  body,  I  mean  ? 
— It  does  occasionally  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

31.337.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Mr.  Scovell  referred 
to  you,  in  answer  to  Question  29,678,  for  further 
detailed  information  as  to  the  recent  cases  of  hospital 
nurses  having  been  attacked  by  small-por.  I  think 
that  was  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Scovell's  ;  they  occurred  after 
you  left  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  did  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

31.338.  I  only  ask  you  that  question  because  we 
should  otherwise  be  looking  for  your  evidence  to  give 
us  some  further  information  about  it  ? — The  1892 
Beport  includes  mine,  but  the  1893  Report  will  contain 
the  others. 

31.339.  And  the  Beport  that  Mr.  Scovell  referred  to 
was  the  1893  Beport  ?— Yes. 

31.340.  And  you  are  not  the  proper  person  to  refer 
to  ?— No. 

31.341.  It  is  only  to  avoid  any  misconception  upon 
that  point  that  I  ask  the  question.  Who  is  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  should  refer  for  that  evidence  ? — Dr. 
Bicketts.    (See  Appendix  XII.,  page  687.) 

31.342.  (Br.  Collins.)  When  you  spoke  of  the  absence 
of  untoward  results  in  your  own  practice,  with  the 
limitations  that  you  have  given,  you  were  alluding 
entirely  to  adult  vaccination,  were  you  not? — Adult 
re-vaccination  entirely ;  very  rarely  adult  vaccination. 

31.343.  You  have  stated  that  in  regard  to  primary 
vaccination  you  advocate  the  production  of  one  vaccine 
vesicle  only,  and  that  the  resulting  lesion  should  be 
attended  by  a  medical  man  till  recovered  from,  because 
it  is  usually  after  the  twelfth  day  that  vaccination  is 
troublesome.  Is  it  not  the  practice  at  present  to 
certify  the  success  upon  the  eighth  day  ? — That  I  think 
the  Commission  have  had  in  evidence. 

31.344.  You  do  not  doubt  that  that  is  the  practice  ? — 
I  believe  it  is  the  practice,  unless  you  know  to  the 
contrary. 

31.345.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  bad  practice, 
which  should  be  modified  to  the  extent  that  you  have 
suggested  ? — I  think  you  can  give  a  certificate  of  the 
success  of  vaccination  on  the  eighth  day,  but  I  think 
that  the  patient  should  be  attended  until  the  lesion  is 
recovered  from. 

31.346.  If  the  certification  of  success  can  take  place 
on  the  eighth  day,  I  understand  you  that  the  success 
would  not  include  the  fact  that  no  untoward  result 
might  happen  ? — I  should  say  distinctly  that  it  does 
not.  I  do  not  think  it  does  state  it  on  the  face  of  it, 
does  it  ? 

31.347.  You  have  referred  the  Commission  to  your 
article  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Beports,  and  you  refer 
to  a  very  specific  instance  there  as  supporting  your 
view  as  to  the  pathology  of  small-pox,  in  which  I 
understand  the  amount  of  the  eruption  was,  in  your 
opinion,  the  result  of  two  factors,  namely,  the  degree 
of  exposure  and  the  amount  of  protection ;  and  I  read 
on  page  104: — "We  may  have  such  an  outbreak  as  this, 
"  which  occurred  at  a  well-known  commercial  estab- 
"  lishment.  Several  young  men  employed  there  had 
"  small-pox  about  the  same  time.  Their  exposure  to 
"  infection  was  so  slight,  that  not  one  of  them  had  any 
"  knowledge  how  the  disease  was  communicated.  All 
"  of  them  had  very  few  pocks  each,  but  in  two  different 
"  families  they  communicated  confluent  disease  to  their 
' '  younger  brother  or  sister  with  whom  they  had  been 


"  intimately  associated,  but  discrete  to  the  other  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  family.  All  happened  to  have  been  vacci- 
"  nated  in  infancy  ;  it  was  the  younger  ones  who  had 
"  the  severe  illness,  and  they  presumably  were  better 
"  protected,  as  they  had  been  more  recently  vacci- 
"  nated."  Does  not  in  that  case  the  degree  of  exposure 
appear  to  dominate  the  other  factor  of  the  protection 
by  vaccination? — Yes  ;  I  quote  it  so. 

31.348.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  think  that  is 
the  usual  rule  ? — Yes.  I  have  coll  ected  a  good  many 
cases  of  that  sort.    I  give  that  as  one  instance. 

31.349.  As  the  rule,  not  as  the  exception  ? — No ;  that 
is  not  an  exceptional  instance. 

31.350.  (Br.  Collins.)  I  notice  in  Mr.  Colclough's 
cases  in  the  "Lancet"  of  October  1st,  1892,  Case  5, 
if  I  may  trouble  the  Commission  by  reading  it.  "  E.B., 
"  a  female  aged  16 ;  initial  symptoms,  July  21st;  erup- 
"  tion,  July  23rd  (morning) :  admitted  to  the  Hospital 
"  Ship,  July  26th;  discharged,  September  3rd.  This 
"  patient  lives  with  her  aunt  who  keeps  a  general 
"  store ;  she  does  the  housework,  and  occasionally 
"  serves  in  the  shop.  Her  sister,  aged  18,  iwho  Swas 
"  home  for  a  week's  holiday  from  Saturday,  July  16th, 
"  in  the  evening,  to  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  24th, 
"  and  slept  in  the  same  room,  but  not  in  the  same  bed, 
"  noticed  spots  on  E.B.'s  arms  and  hands  about  8  a.m. 
"  on  July  23rd.  A  neighbour  from  next  door  was  shown 
"  the  spots  at  11  a.m.,  and  again  on  the  Monday,  July 
' '  25th,  at  about  the  same  hour,  and  the  patient  was 
"  nursed  by  her  aunt  until  her  removal  on  the  26th, 
"  about  6  p.m.  The  aunt  was  therefore  exposed  for 
"  three  days  and  a  half,  the  sister  for  24  hours,  to  the 
"  eruption,  and  a  neighbour  for  a  short  time  on  the 
"  first  and  third  days  of  the  eruption.  "Inquires 
"  elicited  the  following  facts  :  The  aunt,  aged  32,  was 
"  vaccinated  in  infancy  ;  re-vaccinated  unsuccessfully 

"  after  patient's  removal.    Mrs.  H  ,  the  neigh' 

"  bour,  aged  34,  was  vaccinated  in  infancy;  neither 
"  had  had  small-pox.  The  sister,  aged  18,  was  vacci- 
"  nated  for  the  first  time  on  July  28th,  which  suc- 
"  ceeded ;  therefore  this  unvaccinated  sister  was  ex- 
"  posed  for  24  hours  to  the  eruption  without  contract- 
"  ing  the  malady,  and  since  she  was  successfully 
"  vaccinated  two  days  afterwards  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
"  that  she  was  susceptible  to  variola."  Does  not  a  case 
of  that  kind  indicate  that  there  may  be  other  factors 
in  the  protection  against  small-pox  than  the  question 
of  previous  vaccination  or  small-pox  ? — The  view  that  I 
have  expressed  is  that  vaccination  within  two  days  of 
exposure  to  infection  is  protective,  or  "  may  be  protec- 
"  tive,"  I  think,  are  the  words. 

31.351.  But  would  that  meet  this  case  :  "  Her  sister, 
"  aged  18,  who  was  home  for  a  week's  holiday  from 
"  Saturday,  July  16th,  in  the  evening  to  tbe  morning 
"  of  Sunday,  July  24th? — Of  course  it  does  not;  I 
thought  there  were  two  days  only. 

31.352.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  was  exposure 
from  July  16th  to  26th  ? — Does  it  so  state  ? 

31.353.  "  Her  sister,  aged  18,  who  was  home  for  a 
"  week's  holiday,  from  Saturday  July  16th  in  the 
"  evening,  to  the  morning  of  Sunday  July  24,  and 

"  slept  in  the  same  room,  but  not  in  the  same  bed,  j 

"  noticed  spots  on  E.  B.  's  arms  and  hand  about,  ! 

"  8  a.m.  on  July  23rd  ? — When  was  she  vaccinated  ? 

31.354.  July  28th? — Yes,  that  is  a  long  exposure,  j 
In  that  case  my  answer  to  your  question  is  that  in  my 
belief  the  vaccination  was  not  a  protective  at  that 
interval.    It  is  five  days.    It  is  just  about  the  doubtful  ; 
period. 

31.355.  Then  to  what  in  your  opinion  did  that  un-  { 
vaccinated  or  unprotected  person  owe  the  immunity  ?— 
Of  course  the  question  is,  what  are  the  facts.  There 
is  a  history.    I  wish  I  could  just  examine  the  case. 

31.356.  Here  is  the  paper? — Where   does  it  state 
that  this  sister  got  small-pox  ? 

31.357.  My  point  is  that  she  did  not  get  it  ? — Did  not  | 
you  say  she  was  unvaccinated  P 

31.358.  You  will  find  that  she  was  not  vaccinated  till 
July  28th  P — He  says  :  "  Therefore  this  unvaccinated  j 
"  sister  was  exposed  for  24  hours  to  the  eruption,  j 
"  without  contracting  the  malady,  and  since  she  was 

"  successfully  vaccinated  two  days  afterwards,  it  is 
"  fair  to  suppose  that  she  was  susceptible  to  variola." 
He  says  that  she  was  exposed  to  infection  one  day,  and 
was  vaccinated  two  days  afterwards. 

31.359.  Does  he  not  state  that  she  was  exposed  to  [ 
the  infection  of  the  eruption  from  July  23rd  to  July 
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26th,  at  any  rate  ? — The  unvaccinated  sister  noticed  the 
spots  on  the  23rd  of  July  in  the  morning.  Yes,  it  is 
so  ;  there  is  some  obvious  error  there  though,  the  two 
statements  do  not  tally  at  all.  In  one  case  it  is  three 
days,  and  in  the  other  it  is  five  days. 

31,360.  The  patient  was  admitted  to  the  hosjntal  ship 
on  July  the  26th  ? — Yes ;  but  take  it  from  the  first  ex- 
posure, the  first  exposure  was  on  the  23rd,  I  believe 
that  small-pox  is  not  particularly  infectious  at  that 
stage.  I  state  so  in  my  report  here,  and  there  is  good 
evidence  on  that  point. 

1  31,361.  But  the  statement  is  that  this  unvaccinated 
sister  was  exposed  for  24  hours  to  the  eruption  without 
contracting  the  malady.  Is  there  not  infection  in  the 
eruptive  period  ? — In  the  early  eruptive  period  I  believe 
that  a  good  many  do  not  catch  small-pox.  I  will  tell 
the  Commission  the  sort  of  evidence  on  which  I  found 
that  statement.  The  managers  remove  the  patients 
from  their  homes  and  the  relatives  are  not  infected 
then,  but  they  come  to  visit  the  patient  subsequently 
(I  am  talking  of  one  particular  case  at  the  present 
moment)  and  catch  small-pox  at  that  visit,  showing  that 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  was  at  home  they  had 
not  caught  the  infection ;  and  therefore  one  might  say 
that  small-pox  was  not  infectious  to  those  individuals 
at  that  time. 

31.362.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  Have  you  had  many 
cases  of  that  sort  ? — Not  many. 

31.363.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  you  can  fairly 
conclude  from  one  case  what  would  be  the  general 
rule  ? — No,  but  that  one  case  gives  the  fact.  There  are 
a  good  many  cases  of  that  sort,  and  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  the  managers  remove  the  cases  early, 
and  that  stops  the  outbreak.  If  the  patient  is  diagnosed 
sufficiently  early,  and  the  managers  have  the  case 
removed  out  of  London,  then  in  that  house,  irrespective 
of  other  conditions,  small-pox  does  not  break  out.  I 
think  that  there  are  a  fair  number  of  those  cases  now  in 

J  which  there  has  been  close  investigation. 

31.364.  (Br.  Collins.)  Would  early  isolation,  in  the 
j  early  days  of  the  disease,  of  a  case  of  small-pox  in 

a  house  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  without  the 
;  vaccination  of  the  exposed  individuals  ? — I  say  that 
|  there  are  three  things  to  be  relied  upon:  isolation, 

disinfection,  and  vaccination.  I  do  not  wish  to  rely 
j  upon  any  one  of  those  alone. 

31.365.  (Mr.  Picton.)  Supposing  one  were  subtracted, 
!  say  vaccination  ? — What  is  the  good  of  supposing  it  so  ? 

I  cannot  accept  that  if  I  believe  so  much  in  vaccination 
I  as  I  do. 

31.366.  I  should  like,  as  yon  have  objected  to  com- 
I  pulsion,  your  opinion  on  this  point:  If  vaccination 
|  were  not  practised  would  isolation  and  disinfection  be 

sufficient  in  themselves  to  prevent  the  spread  of  an 
epidemic  ? — I  believe  that  the  three  measures  are 
requisite.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  will  in 
any  way  prevent  anybody  being  vaccinated  through 
anything  that  I  may  say ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 

j  such  a  result  came  about.  I  believe  that  vaccination  is 
the  most  important  of  those  three  things  ;  and  I  dc 

I  not  wish  to  be  forced  to  answer  a  question  like  that. 

31.367.  But  you  have  told  us  in  your  evidence  that 
i  you  object  to  compulsion,  and  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you 
I  whether  you  think  that  voluntary  vaccination  in  con- 
j  nexion  with  isolation  and  disinfection  would  be  suffi- 
cient ? — Yes,  but  you  did  not  ask  me  that  before.  I 
think  voluntary  vaccination  would  probably  result  in 

I  more  vaccination  than  at  present. 

31.368.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Why  do  you  think 
|  so  ? — Because  I  think  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on 
!  the  part  of  the  public  against  it  simply  from  the  word 

j  "  compulsion."  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
I  Englishmen  that  objects  to  compulsion. 
|  31,369.  (Professor  Michael  Foster.)  Do  I  rightly  gather 
;  that  you  only  object  to  compulsory  vaccination  because 
I  you  think  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  vaccination  ? — I 
!  object  to  the  term  "compulsion"  at  all,  because  it  is 
not  compulsion.  I  would  call  it  compulsion  if  the 
j  magistrate  made  an  order  that  the  child  was  there  and 
:  then  to  be  vaccinated  before  the  child  left  the  court, 
i  but  I  cannot  conceive  why  it  should  bo  called  com- 
I  pulsion  when  all  that  he  does  is  to  fine  the  parent,  and 
i  that  fine  is  paid  by  somebody  else. 

31.370.  (Mr.  Picton.)  But  you  have  expressed  an 
objection  to  compulsion,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  abolished  ? — Yes. 

31.371.  (Dr.  Collins.)  I  notice  that  in  your  report  for 
1890,  while  you  refer  to  the  immunity  of  the  hospital 


staff,  you  say  at  the   end,  "Whilst  this  result  is  Mr.  R.  A. 

"  attributable  to  vaccination,  the  prolonged  immunity  Birdwood, 

"  of  the  Metropolis  from  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  M.D. 

"  the  consequence  of  the  wise  measure  of  isolation   

"  determined  on  by  the  Asylums  Board  five  years  ago."  13  Dec.  1893. 

I  rather  gather  from  that  that  you  distinguish  between  

the  effect  of  vaccination  upon  the  staff  and  the  eifect  of 
isolation  in  preventing  the  spread  of  small-pox  in  a 
community,  is  that  so  ? — Yes.' 

31.372.  Do  you  attribute  the  relative  freedom  of 
London  since  1885  from  small-pox  to  "  the  wise 
"  measure  of  isolation  determined  upon  by  the 
"  Asylums  Board  five  years  ago?" — I  do  distinctly 
believe  that  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  has  saved  London  from  epidemics  of  small-pox 
during  the  four  or  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
they  arrived  at  a  certain  resolution,  which  was  that  all 
cases  of  small-pox  were  to  be  removed  down  the  river 
if  their  health  permitted;  I  mean,  of  course,  all  caBes 
that  come  under  their  charge.  After  they  decided  to 
send  all  cases  down  to  Long  Beach,  from  that  time 
there  has  been  a  great  check  upon  the  spread  of  small- 
pox. 

31.373.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  include  the  present 
year  in  that  P— Yes,  the  present  year  also  affords 
abundant  evidence  of  the  value  of  isolation, 

31.374.  I  do  not  doubt  the  value  of  isolation ;  but  it 
has  not  prevented  a  much  greater  occurrence  of  small- 
pox in  this  year  than  there  was  last  year  or  the  year 
before,  has  it  P — I  believe  that  when  the  history  of  this 
epidemic  (of  which,  as  I  understand,  the  Commission 
have  the  facts),  is  collected,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
have  been  a  very  large  number  of  cases  imported  into 
London,  and  that  the  disease  has  been  prevented  by 
means  of  their  removal ;  but  that  a  great  many  cases 
were  not  removed,  and  were  not  isolated  early,  I  mean. 

31.375.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  no  powers  as 
regards  vaccination  ? — As  regards  other  individuals 
than  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  they  have  none  whatever. 

31.376.  I  notice  on  page  102  of  your  interesting 
article  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  that  you  say: 
"  The  reason  why  so  many  unvaccinated  babies  have 
"  discrete  small-pox,  probably,  is  that  as  they  are 
"  bathed  so  often  the  spores  are  washed  off  soon  after 
"  being  deposited."  Would  that  tend  to  indicate  that 
frequent  ablutions  would  prevent  an  attack  of  small-pox 
or  diminish  the  degree  of  eruption  ? — I  certainly  believe 
that,  and  it  is  carried  out  in  our  practice  with  regard 
to  visitors  attending  the  hospital  ships,  where  we  make 
them  put  on  an  overall  before  they  see  the  patient,  and 
wash  their  |  hands  and  face,  using  carbolic  soap,  before 
they  leave.  It  is  on  that  belief  that  that  practice  is 
founded. 

31.377.  (Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy.)  If  compulsion  were 
abolished  what  steps  would  you  recommend  to  secure 
the  population  being  vaccinated  ? — With  regard  to  the 
financial  part  of  it,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  detailed  working  of  public  vaccination,  but  I  fancy 
that  the  present  machinery  would  be  ample  for  that 
purpose. 

31.378.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  You  suggest  securing 
the  willing  and  cultured  co-operation  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  carrying  it  out  P — Yes. 

31.379.  Is  there  not  a  very  vigorous  and  important 
society  engaged  in  arguing  against  it,  and  in  trying  to 
to  convert  people  to  being  opposed  to  it  ? — I  believe 
that  is  so. 

31.380.  (Mr.  Whitbread.)  Is  not  the  strongest  weapon 
of  that  society  the  very  fact  that  vaccination  is  com- 
pulsory ? — I  would  refer  you  to  the  officers  of  the 
society  as  to  what  is  their  strongest  weapon. 

31.381.  (Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.)  You  state  that  if 
the  community  insists  on  vaccination  it  should  also 
provide  the  means  for  carrying  it  out  under  wholesome 
conditions.  Do  you  intend  that  remark  to  be  of  a 
wide  character ;  do  you  indicate  there  any  defective 
arrangements  for  public  vaccination  P — Children  are 
brought  in  a  dirty  condition,  and  I  really  do  not  think 
that  any  surgical  operation  should  be  done  under  dirty 
conditions. 

31.382.  Do  you  point  there  to  any  defects  in  the 
arrangements  for  public  vaccination,  beyond  the  dirty 
condition  in  which  the  children  are  brought  P — I  have 
in  my  mind  in  regard  to  that  matter,  cases  that  one 
reads  of  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time,  where 
inflammations  other  than  vaccination  have  occurred  to 
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children,  and  their  death  has  resulted ;  I  mean  cases 
where  one  reads  of  coroners'  inquests,  and  cases  where 
death  is  attributed  to  vaccination.  I  personally  believe 
that  those  deaths  must  be  due  to  some  dirty  condition  ; 
that  is  my  faith  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  with  reference 
to  that  in  my  mind,  that  I  make  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  altered  and  improved  conditions  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  law. 

31.383.  Do  you  point  to  anything  connected  with 
defective  lymph  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  defective 
lymph. 

31.384.  The  remark  is  of  so  very  general  a  kind,  that 
I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you  meant  by  it  ? — I  do 
not  refer  to  lymph  at  all.  I  am  referring  to  the  dirty 
conditions  there — the  dirty  personal  conditions  of  the 
patients. 

31.385.  But  surely  a  remark  of  that  important  charac- 
ter would  not  point  only  to  a  dirty  arm,  or  an  arm 
covered  with  dirty  clothes  ? — I  was  asked  to  supply  an 
outline  of  my  evidence,  and  I  have  done  so  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  rather  rapidly. 

31.386.  But  it  is  such  an  interesting  remark  that  I 
wanted  to  know  how  much  it  embraced  ? — And  I  am 
willing  to  make  any  further  explanation  of  it. 

31.387.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  only  refers  to  a 
dirty  arm,  or  an  arm  covered  with  dirty  clothes;  I 
thought  perhaps  it  pointed  to  the  arrangements  under 
which  public  vaccination  is  carried  out,  where  there 
must  occasionally  be  the  risk  of  a  child  being  vac- 
cinated when  it  is  not  altogether  fit  for  it,  or  of  the 
use,  as  we  have  heard  from  time  to  time,  of  lymph 
which  turned  out  to  be  not  of  a  good  character.  Had 
you  nothing  of  all  that  in  your  mind  P  I  do  not  want 
to  put  ideas  into  your  language  which  are  not  already 
contained  in  it? — I  am  not  referring  to  the  lymph 
quesion  there  at  all.  I  am  simply  referring  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  operation  is  carried  out. 

31.388.  (Sir  Guyer  Hunter.)  On  the  individual  ? — 
Yes. 

31.389.  (Judge  Meadows  White.)  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  the  powers  of  inspection  were  more 
enlarged,  that  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  seeing  a  child 
only  once,  there  should  be  officers  appointed,  or  that 
the  existing  officers  should  have  the  duty  cast  upon 
them  of  following  the  cases  a  little  more  narrowly  and 
carefully  after  the  vaccination  where  there  may  be 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  surroundings  of  the  child 
are  not  healthy  P — I  think  that  would  be  most 
desirable. 

31.390.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  of  advantage 
if  children  have  to  be  vaccinated,  particularly  if 
there  is  compulsion,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  in 
bad  surroundings,'"  such  as  bad  lodging  and  bad  feed- 
ing, and  dirty  adverse  conditions  of  that  sort,  that 
there  should  be  some  obligation  upon  the  vaccinating 
authority  to  see  that  those  children  were  brought  for 
the  period  of  vaccination  into  better  and  more  cleanly 
surroundings  ?— I  think,  if  it  were  possible,  that  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  the  country. 

31.391.  It  has  seemed  to  me  possible  that  there  should 
be,  in  the  wards  of  Workhouses,  or  in  some  other  form, 
a  power  of  receiving  children  whose  surroundings  were, 
unfortunately  for  them,  of  a  deleterious  condition  ;  that 


if  children  are  compelled  to  be  vaccinated,  they  should 
be  brought  there  where  they  would  have  better  sur- 
roundings?— It  would  be  most  desirable  if  it  were 
possible,  I  think. 

31.392.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  might  have  the 
effect  of  removing  the  objection  which  we  have  heard 
of,  of  erysipelas  or  other  illnesses  following  upon  dirty 
surroundings,  and  the  neglect  of  parents,  possibly  not 
through  their  own  fault,  as  for  instance,  because  they 
are  engaged  in  their  work  ? — Yes. 

31.393.  Many  of  the  cases  which  we  have  had  before 
us  have  been  traceable,  it  seems  to  me,  to  such  bad 
surroundings ;  and  if  the  vaccinating  authority  were 
first  of  all  to  have,  through  some  officer,  the  power  of 
following  a  case  so  as  to  see  into  those  things,  and  if, 
finding  the  surroundings  were  so  bad  as  to  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  disease,  they  were  to  have  power  to 
remove  those  children  for  the  vaccination  period,  when 
the  vaccination  was  affecting  them,  to  better  surround- 
ings and  caring  for  them,  that  might,  at  any  rate,  to 
some  extent  remove  that  objection  ? — You  do  not  mean 
compulsory  removal  of  children  ? 

31.394.  No,  I  do  not  say  that,  but  voluntary  removal  P 
— I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it. 

31.395.  (Dr.  Collins.)  Is  it  the  practice  at  the  hospital 
ships  to  state  upon  the  certificate  of  death  the  vaccinal 
condition  of  the  patient  P — It  is  the  practice  to  state 
the  vaccinal  condition  of  the  patient,  but  I  think  I 
know  what  case  you  are  referring  to. 

31.396.  I  have  been  asked  to  refer  to  a  case  (T.  P.) 
in  one  of  your  tables,  because  the  question  has  arisen 
before  the  Commission  as  to  whether  the  ' '  no  state- 
"  ment"  cases  are  vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  ? — I  wish 
to  give  an  explanation  of  that  case.  The  patient  was 
under  my  personal  care,  and  I  signed  the  death  certifi- 
cate. I  put  in  the  vaccinal  condition  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
death  certificate  form,  but  somehow  or  another  I  omitted 
it  on  the  certificate  itself.  How  it  was  done  I  do  not  know. 
I  did  not  know  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers,  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Report,  that  the  two  cases  of  small- 
pox certified  had  no  information  about  their  vac- 
cination. I  immediately  sent  down  to  the  Registrar  of 
Deaths  at  Dartford  to  ask  him  if  any  mistake  had  been 
made  in  the  matter,  and  he  sent  back  word  to  say  that 
I  had  omitted  to  state  the  vaccination  condition.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  it  occurred,  because  the  case  has 
been  referred  to  in  a  very  strong  interest  indeed  as  one 
of  the  twice  re-vaccinated  cases. 

31.397.  It  would  be  correct  to  say,  would  it,  that  the 
case  which  appears  under  "no  statement"  for  the 
week  ending  the  4th  April  1891  is  the  case  which  yoa 
speak  of  on  page  57  of  your  report,  namely,  "  A  man 
"  (6)  aged  45,  stated  that  he  had  been  vaccinated  in 
"  infancy,  and  successfully  re-vaccinated  twice  in  the 
"  Royal  Navy  in  1862  and  1870.  He  was  an  infirmary 
"  patient,  and  for  some  months  before  infection  had  been 
"  in  a  feeble  state."  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  same  case. 

31.398.  And  the  omission  was  an  inadvertence,  I 
understand  ? — A  pure  inadvertence  on  my  part,  and  I 
subsequently  wrote  to  the  press  with  reference  to  that 
case,  as  I  daresay  you  have  seen ;  I  completely  exone- 
rated the  Registrar  General  from  having  anything  to 
do  with  it. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler,  16th  December  1891,  and  3rd,  10th,  17th,  and  24th  February  4892.) 


Table  A. 

Vaccinations  in  the  Sheffield  Districts.* 


Year. 


Births. 


1860  - 

*7  iOO 

/  j£Za 

3,208 

ah 

lDOl 

/  ,4oD 

3,235 

40 
40 

1862  - 

i  ,0oo 

o,oyy 

AH 

1863 

7,885 

5,977 

75 

1864 

8,436 

3,917 

46 

1865 

8,769 

4,203 

48 

1866  - 

8,865 

4,851 

54 

1867 

9,289 

4^771 

51 

1868 

9,170 

8,027 

87 

1869 

9,297 

8,077 

86 

1870f  - 

9,805 

7,738 

79 

1871ft  - 

3,531 

2,684 

76 

1872 

1873 

11,255 

9,172 

81 

1874 

11,445 

9,359 

81 

1875 

11,579 

9,504 

82 

1876 

11,831 

9,682 

81 

1877 

11,422 

9,606 

84 

1878 

11,468 

9,476 

82 

1879 

11,105 

9,417 

84 

1880 

11,293 

9,458 

83 

1881 

11,321 

9,601 

85 

1882 

11,368 

9,494 

83 

1883 

11,406 

9,643 

84 

1884 

11,657 

9,820 

84 

1885 

11,292 

9,589 

85 

1886 

11,164 

9,558 

85 

Vaccinations. 


Per-centags 
of  Vaccinations 
to  Births. 


*  Compiled  from  town  and  Local  Government  Board  sources. 

f  This  year's  returns  include  the  children  vaccinated  by  all  duly  qualified  medicnl  practitioners, 
■ft  Returns  under  the  new  Vaccination  Act,  21st  August  to  31st  December  1871. 


Table  B. 
De.  Baeey's  "Vaccination  Census." 


Persons  enumerated  as  vaccinated 

„  „         as  not  vaccinated 

Living  persons  not  enumerated  and  necessary  to  the 
total  ...... 

Population  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  1888 


268,400 
5,700 

30,000 


304,100 


Table  0. 
Sheffield,  1887-88. 

[Population,  304,128.    Vaccinated,  268,400  (88  per  cent).    Unvaccinated,  33,950  (11  per  cent.). 

Total  number  of  cases  of  small-pox  during  epidemic  : — 

Vaccinated,  5,851 
Unvaccinated. 


5,851 1 
,  1,148  1-7,001. 
2i 


Cases  to  31«*  March  1888 :— 

Cases  enumerated  in  Dr.  Barry's  Census .- — 

Vaccinated,  4,151 14  70g  fe  &  above  &  j  320<] 
Unvaccinated,  552  J  '  " 
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Table  0. — continued. 


Cases. 

Proportion 
per  cent. 

Cases 
per  1,000 
living. 

Deaths. 

Deaths  per 
cent,  of 

cases. 

Deaths  per 
1,000  of  the 
living. 

Census : 

Vaccin&ted 

4  151 

88- 

15'5 

200 

4- 

8 

n  ■  7 

Unvaccinated  - 

552 

Uf 

16-2 

274 

49- 

8- 

Census  to  31st  March  : 

Vaccinated 

844 

64 

3- 

43 

5- 

•16 

Unvaccinated  - 

476 

36 

14- 

46 

9- 

6 

i-s 

After  31st  March  : 

Vaccinated 

856 

87-| 

3- 

36 

4 

2 

■13 

Unvaccinated  • 

120 

12i 

3-5 

49 

40 

8 

1  •  4 

Totals  : 

Vaccinated 

5,851 

831 

21-7 

279 

4 

7 

1' 

Unvaccinated 

1,148 
2 

33- 

369 

32 

10-8 

7,001 

23 

648 

9 

2 

2-1 

Deaths  of  Infants  omitted 

!rom  Dr.  Barry's 

tables  - 

26 

Total  deaths 

674 

Table  D. 
Sheffield:  Small-fox  Deaths. 


Districts. 

Vaccinated. 

Unvaccinated. 

Attercliffe  - 

28 

30 

Brightside  - 

45 

50 

North  Sheffield 

54 

87 

Sheffield  Park 

19 

23 

South  Sheffield 

10 

28 

West  Sheffield 

20 

44 

Eeclesall  - 

36 

51 

Nether  Hallam 

31 

34 

Upper  Hallam 

1 

0 

Together 


244 


347 


591 


Table  E. 

Sheffield  :  the  591  Small-fox  Deaths  classified  filom 
the  Tables  in  De.  Babby's  bepobt. 


Classed  vaccinated  - 

Classed  unvaccinated  : 

Persons  who  had  been  operated  on  for  vacci- 
nation - 
Persons  who  were  protected  by  previous  small- 

•  pox        .  -    '  ' 
Children  who  were  under  the  age  of  ~| 

three  months  -  -  -  37 

Children  whose  vaccination  was  put  off 

for  delicacy  -  -  -  -  51 

Cases   where    vaccination    had    been  ~| 

avoided  by  removals  -  -  -    10  | 

Cases  where  there  had  been  opposition 

to  vaccination  -  -  -  58 

Cases  where  vaccination  had  been  neg- 
lected -  53^ 
Cases  where  there  had  been  noiobjec-  "j 

tion  to  vaccination    -  -  -    41  I 

Cases  of  poor  health  prior  to  the  attack  ; 

of  small-pox  -  -  -  -    22  ( 

Cases  that  were  complicated  with  child-  ■ 

birth,  &c.      -  -  -  -    22  I 

Cases  that  were   starred  out  of  Dr.  j 

Barry's  tables  -  -  6j 

Total  - 


244 

44 
3 

88 
121 


91 


591 
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Table  F. 

Sheffield  :  Fatal  Small-pox  in  Children  of  One  Month  and  under,  classed  as  "  Unva.ccinated  "  in  the 

lists  in  Dr.  Barry's  report.* 


No. 


Table  and  page  in 
Dr.  Barry's  Report. 


Name. 


Of  the  Children  named  in  the  preceding  Column  : 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Table  XIV.,  page  30 


Table  XXIII.,  page  48 


page  49 


Table  XXXII.,  page  68 

»>  )> 

„  page  69 

»»  » 

)» 

>»  »» 

»»  >» 

„  page  7  0 

i»  >> 
Table  XLL,  page  86 
Table  L.,  page  100  - 
Table  LIX.,  page  115 
Table  LXXI.,  page  136 

»,  ty 

„  page  137 

5,  >» 
»>  ?> 
1)  » 

Table  LXXX.,  page  155 


Baby  P. 
Victor  F. 

Eliza  P.    [1  month.'] 

Sarah  S.  B.  P. 

Fred.  J.  W.    [1  month.'] 

Robert  C.  (Carpendale.) 
John  W.  N.    [1  month.] 
Joseph  H.  C.  (Craddock). 
Walter  P.  (Parrison). 
Isaac  H.  (Hardy).    [1  month.] 
Ezekiel  A. 

Harry  M.  (Mason).  [1  month.] 
John  W. 

Ernest  B. 
John  F. 
Walter  D. 

Louisa  C.  (Casinelli.) 
Elizabeth  D.  (Dale). 
Edith  W. 
John  G. 

Ada  B.    [1  month.] 
Ernest  William  T. 
John  J. 
Ruth  C. 

James  B.  G.    [1  month.] 
Chas.  D.    [1  month.] 
John  E.  F. 
Florence  Clark  J. 
George  H.  J. 

George  T.  (Taylor).    [1  month.] 
William  K.    [1  month.] 
William  H.    [1  month.] 
Fred.  Wm.  B.  (Ball).  [1  month.] 
Elizabeth  C. 
Martha  E.  S. 

George  T. 
Ada  P. 

John  Henry  F.    [1  month.] 

Beatrice  W. 

Annie  E.  L.    [1  month.] 


Walter  Parrison 
JohnF.  - 
Louisa  Casinelli 
Edith  W.- 
Ernest William  T.  - 
George  Taylor,  and  - 
Beatrice  W. 

Ruth  C.- 
Florence Clark  J.,  and 
Elizabeth  C. 

Sarah  S.  B.  P. 
Fred.  J.  W.      -     .  - 
John  Wm.  N.  - 
Isaac  Hardy 
Elizabeth  Dale  - 
John  G.  - 
William  H. 
George  T.,  and  - 
Ada  P.  - 

Robert  Carpendale  - 

Joseph  H.  Craddock 
(3  marks') 

Harry  Mason  (vacci- 
nated 18th  February 
1887,  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor) 

John  W.  - 

Ernest  B.,  and  - 

Martha  E.  S.  - 


Were  infants  whose  mothers 
had  small-pox  at  their  birth. 


Were  born  with  small-pox. 


Were  infants  whose  mothers, 
or  others  in  the  family,  had 
small-pox  before  them. 


Were  vaccinated,  or  had  vacci- 
nation attempted. 


Victor  F.,  and  - 
Eliza  P.- 
John Henry  F.  - 


-  X  Were  vaccinated  during  the 

-  J     incubation  of  small-pox. 


Baby  P.  - 
Ezekiel  A. 
Walter  D.  - 
AdaB.  - 
John  J. 
James  B.  G. 
Chas.  D.  - 
John  E.  F. 
George  H.  J. 
William  K. 
Fred.  Wm.  Ball,  and  - 
Annie  E.  L. 


Was  vaccinated  twice  unsuc- 
cessfully. 


.  Were  unvaccinated. 


0  f  Under  1 

Summary  j  j  month 


month 


26. 
14. 


Total 


40. 


*  Case  of  fatal  small-pox  classed  as  "  Vaccinated"  by  Dr,  Barry,  but  omitted  from  his  calculations : 
scars.   See  Table  LVIIL,  page  113,  of  Dr.  Barry's  report— A.  W. 


-Jane  C.,  1  months  old,  three  vaccination 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler.) 
Table  G. 

Sheffield  :  Fatal  Small-fox  in  Persons,  classed  as  "  Unvaccinated  "  in  the  lists  in  Dk.  Barry's  report, 

who  had  been  vaccinated. 


App.  No.  1 


District  and 
Number. 


Name. 


Reasons  given  for 
Non-vaccination. 


Character  of 
Small-pox. 


Previous 
Health. 


Remarks. 


Brightside 


Aitercliffe 

•  2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

North  Sheffield  14 

16 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

Sheffield  Park  21 
South  Sheffield  22 


West  Sheffield 


Eeclesall  ■ 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

Nether  Hallam  38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
41 


Victor  F.  - 

Ernest  G.  - 

Eliza  P.  • 

Alice  T.  - 

John  W.  N. 

Robert  C.  - 

Frederick  M. 

John  William  G. 

Robert  B.  - 

James  H.  - 

Beatrice  N. 

JohnW.  - 

RoseW.  - 

Ernest  B.  [mother 
had  small-pox.] 

John  O'D. 

Charlotte  A.  M. 

William  B. 

John  H.  - 
Mary  B.  - 
Alberts.  • 

Helen  H. 
John  T. 

John  H.  T. 
Albert  H. 
Walter  C. 
Herbert  R. 
Harry  A. 
William  B. 

George  T.  [mother 
had  small-pox  at 
birthj. 

William  Henry  T. 

Lavinia  B.- 
Frederick Walter 
M. 

Samuel  K.- 
Edgar C. 
Martha  E.  S. 
Charles  A.  H. 
John  Wm.  B. 
Thos.  William  J.  - 
Joseph  M.  J. 
George  T.- 
George F.  D. 
John  Henry  F.  - 
Alice  C. 
Frank  S. 


13  days  - 
10  years  - 

1  month 

2  months 

3  years 

14  days 

4  years 

12  „ 
47  „ 
46  „ 

5  months 

25  days 
3  years 

9  days 

35  years 

32  „ 
5  „ 

2  months 
5  year*  • 

14  years  - 

19  months 

10  weeks 

7  years 

11  „ 
2  „ 
6  „ 
2  „ 

15  „ 

1  month 

24  years 
14  „ 

26  „ 

16  „ 
9  „ 

13  days 

19  years 

2  months 
21  years 

1  year 

2  weeks 

33  years 
1  month' 

20  years 

3  months 


Neglect 


Tried  once,  not  again 

Father  opposed 
Insusceptible  - 

Insusceptible  - 
Neglect 


None 


Neglect 


Delicato    as  infant 
afterwards  neglect. 
Neglect 


Parents  opposed 


Parents  opposed 


Neglect 
Neglect 


Parents  opposed 


Coherent 
Confluent 
Severe  • 

Discrete 

(?)  -  - 

Confluent  and 
hemorrhagic 
Coulluent 

Coherent 

Haemorrhagic 
+  Bronchitis 
Discrete  + 
pneumonia, 
No  rash  - 

Coherent 

Confluent 


Coherent 

Confluent 
Discrete 

Confluent 


Discrete 

Confluent 
pneumonia, 

? 

Confluent 


Coherent 
Confluent 

Coherent 
Confluent 


Good 


Good 


Delicate 
Good 


Good 
Delicate 


Good 


Delicate 
Good 

Good 

Delicate 

Good 

Delicate 

Good 

Delicate 

Good 


Delicate 


Good 


Vaccinated  two  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 

Vaccinated  afti-r  development  of 
r  small-pox  eruption. 

Vaccinated  during  incubation  of 
small-pox. 

Vaccinated  during  incubation  of 
small-pox  when  seven  weeks  old. 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully  in  in- 
fancy. 

Vaccinated  day  before  small-pox 
eruption. 

Vaccinated  in  Workhouse  day  be- 
fore small-pox  eruption. 

Vaccinated  three  times  unsuccess- 
fully by  private  practitioner. 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully  in 
infancy. 

Vaccinated  four  times  at  Holbeach 
in  Lincolnshire. 

Vaccinated  seven  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 

Vaccinated  seven  days  before  deatn. 

„  _     in  infancy  unsuccessfully 
and  six  days  before  eruption. 
Vaccinated  three  days  after  birth  ; 
small-pox    eruption  three  days 
later. 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully  in  in- 
fancy. 

Vaccinated  three  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully  by  pri- 
vate practitioner  before  small-pox 
eruption. 

Vaccinated  twice  unsuccessfully  by 
private  practitioner. 

Vaccinated  three  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 

Vaccinated  by  private  practitioner 
four  days  before  small-pox  erup  - 
tion. 

Vaccinated  five  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 

Vaccinated  by  Public  Vaccinator 
seven  days  before  small-pox 
eruption. 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully  in  in- 
fancy. 

Vaccinated  two  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 

Vaccinated  seven  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully  two 
years  ago. 

Vaccinated  six  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 

Vaccinated  twice  unsuccessfully. 

„  at    three    days   old ; 

small-pox  eruption  within  ten 
days. 

Vaccinated  day  before  small-pox 
eruption. 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully  in  in- 
fancy. 

Vaccinated  on  Sunday  ;  small-pox 
eruption  on  Tuesday. 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully  in  in- 
fancy. 

Vaccinated  twice  unsuccessfully. 

„        five  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 
Vaccinated  twice  unsuccessfully. 

„  unsuccessfully. 

„        six  days  before  small- 
pox eruption. 
Vaccinated  unsuccessfully. 


„      unsuccessfully  in  infancy, 
twice  unsuccessfully, 
unsuccessfully    in  in- 
Vaccinated  during  incubation  of 
small-pox. 


44    Vaccinated  persons  classed  "  unvaccinated." 


As  well  as — 

Nether  Hallam  45 

Eliaa  S. 

63  years,  had  small-pox  when  a  child  - 

Discrete  + 

Good 

This  accounted  according   to  all 

apoplexy. 

authorities  better  protection  than 

vaccination. 

46 

Rose  Z.- 

20   „           „           „  , 

Confluent 

West  Sheffield  47 

Caroline  B.  - 

41    „           »           .,  „ 

Apoplexy 

Deeply  marked  from  prior  attack 

of  small-pox. 

4  H  3 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  I 


App.  No.  1. 


(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler.) 
Table  H. 

Sheffield  :  the  591  Small-pox  Deaths  re-classified. 


Vaccinated  : 

Jane  C.    (See  Table  LVIIT.,  page  113  of  Dr. 
Barry's  report)   -  -  -  -  - 

Vaccinated  ------ 

Vaccinated  unsuccessfully,  vaccination  attempted  - 
Vaccinated,  and  re-vaccination  attempted  - 

Persons  who  were  protected  by  previous  small-pox 
Children  who  were  under  the  age  of  three  months 
Children  whose  vaccination  was  put  off  for  delicacy 

Unvaccinated  : 

Cases  where  vaccination  had  been  avoided  by  re- 
movals    -  -  -  -  -  - 

Cases  where  there  had  been  opposition  to  vaccination 
Cases  where  vaccination  had  been  neglected 
Cases  where  there  had  been  an  objection  to  vaccina- 
tion -  ... 
Cases  of  poor  health  prior  to  the  attack  of  small-pox 
Cases  that  were  complicated  with  child-birth,  &c.  - 
Cases  that  were  starred  out  of  Dr.  Barry's  tables  - 

<5<         -      Total-     Zi»«\l.rj  - 


Table  K. 


Sheffield  :  Small-pox  in  Children  under  10  Years  of  Age,  reported  to  Dr.  Barry  as  Vaccinated,  but  not  all 

so  classed  by  him. 


District 
(with  page  in  Dr. 
Barry's  report). 


Had  been  vaccinated,  or  vaccination  attempted. 


Not 
Pitted. 


Badly 
Pitted. 


Pitted. 


No. 

account 


Fatal. 


Remarks  on  Fatal  Cases. 


Vaccination  denied. 


Not 
Pitted. 


Badly 
Pitted. 


Pitted. 


Fatal. 


Total 
Cases. 


Total 
Deaths, 


Attercliffe,  pages  26-7 

Brightside,  pages  41-3 

North  Sheffield,  pages 
61-3. 

Sheffield  Park,  page  82 

South  Sheffield,  pages 
96-7. 

West  Sheffield,  page 
110. 

Ecclesall  Bierlotv, 

pages  129-31. 
Nether  Hallam,  pages 

150-1. 
Upper  Hallam,  page 

163. 

Ecclesall  Bierloiv 
Workhouse.page  165. 

Sheffield  Workhouse, 
page  120. 


Fatal  cases  given  in 
Table  G.,  page  613, 
ante,  44  in  number, 
less  17  over  10  years 
of  age. 


36 

95 
83 
38 
19 
22 
68 
59 
0 
2 
0 


422 


27 


36 


1  in  Dr.  Barry's  vaccinated 
list.  1  vaccinated  in  incu- 
bation. 

2  in  Dr.  Barry's  vaccinated 
list. 


1  in  Dr.  Barry's  vaccinated 
list. 

1  in  Dr.  Barry's  vaccinated 
list. 

2  in  Dr.  Barry's  vaccinated 
list ;  1  died  in  Derbyshire. 


15 


19 


67 

104 
106 
45 
24 
33 
86 
73 
0 
2 
0 


27 


557 


0 
27 


36 


*  One  was  blind  lor  time. 


t  Blind,  unsuccessfully  vaccinated. 


§  One  was  blind. 


Table  N. 

Sheffield  :  Small-pox,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  Fever  Deaths,  1861-88. 


Actual  Deaths. 
[Dr.  Farr.] 

Expectation. 

Actual  Deaths. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-88. 

1871-80. 

1881-88, 

Small-pox  - 
Scarlet-fever  - 
Fever    -  - 

125 
312 
267 

147 

367 
314 

168 
420 
359 

101 

356 
204 

92 
225 
|  74 

Experience  less  than  expectation 

•  "I 

Small-pox  - 
Scarlet-fever 
Fever  - 

46 
11 
110 

76    [45  per  cent.] 
195    [46  per  cent.] 
285    [79  per  cent.] 

4,  hsn<i~nw  <f1887  ±  arnm^st  rhmrerU  classes  cfthe  jwpiOa^cn  . 


Uh-Yacciwated  34-3. 


Vaccinated  244-. 


■ 

i 

II 

!  ;  .  S 

i 

.  I'll 

1 


1 


I  Papers  huntlerf  in  by  JjI-  JAleaxtruler  Wheeler.  ) 

Diagram  l. 


\  DIAGRAM  showing  for  England  and  Wales,fcr  each  of  the  periods  1839-40, 1841-5,  1846-50,  1851-5, 1856-60, 
1861-5;  1866-70, 1871-5, 1876-80;  1881 5  and  1886-8,  the  average  annual  hirthraU  and  death-rate  per 1,000 
!  of  the  living,  and  the*  average  amatol  dexith-rate  of  Males  at  the<Ages  0-5  years  per  1,000  ofth*,  uV 
ling  at  ikoseAges;  and  for  .SJieMeld,  for  each  of  the  periods  1861-5,  1866-70, 1871-5, 1876-80, 18815 and 1886-8, 
ike  average  annual  hirth-rate  and  death/  rate,  per  1,00V  of  the  hying. 


To  face  j)a.ge6l4; 


*  C?  L'.«,  Lith.  83,C«Pttr  Ur«  ,  **Hff) 


- 


I 


(Tapers  hxaxcled  hi  ly  Mr  Alexander  Wheel fr ) 

Diagram  S. 


App.. 


DIAGRAM  showing  for  eack  of  the,  districts  of  Slufrkld,  for  each  of  the  periods  1861  S}  1870- 
iindJ87<9 ~87,the  average  anrtxwl  hirtiv-raie  and  cleaih-rot&,iper  1,000  of  the.  living. 
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NORTH  SHEFFIELD,  SOUTH  SHEFFIELD  AND 
WEST  SHEFFIELD. 
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^5 
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45- 
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West  Shuffield 


West  Sheffield. 
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(Papers  JiamJed  in  by  ' JfLeautwAer  WkeeLer.) 

Diagram  R. 


EH  AG  RAM  showmq  for  ShdTielxl?  for  each  ofiht  years  18$  S7,  the  deatk-rate  from  all 
causes  (shaded)  and  from,  Small  -poor: ( black),  per-  1,000  of  fke  hvmg. 

I 

(From  pages  226  a  it  d  227 o(  DWurrysRepeH  onajvEpulmux  of  Small" pox  at  ShcffwIxL  dziruuj  1887-8 


-To  iac&  pcuge.  6/5. 


Diagram  P. 

DIAGRAM  showing  for  Sheffield,  for  fAs>  years  /873~87  inchzsitv,  the  flxuestiuituons  in,  tht 
number  of  deaths  from  Small  -pox  ( bla  ck )  eui/J  frorrv  Tever  ( dottexL  Une^.) 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler.)  .-App.  No.  1. 

Table  0. 

Sheffield  Borough  Hospital  :  Small-fox  cases,  1884-6. 


[Dr.  G.  E.  Willey,  Table  V.,  page  8,  of  Hospital  Report,  1884.] 


Cases. 

Died. 

Varioloid. 

Discrete. 

Coherent. 

1  Confluent. 

i 

Re-vaccinated  - 
Good  vaccination  marks  - 
Indifferent  vaccination  marks 
Vaccination  marks  scarcely  visible 
Never  vaccinated  -         -  - 

1 
18 
4 
3 
1 

0 
0 
0 
1 

i 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
1 
1 
0 

0 
1 
3 
2 

1 

[Dr.  G.  E.  Willey,  Table  V.,  page  7, 

of  Eospital  Report,  1885.] 

Be-vaccinated 

Vaccinated 

Unvaccinated 

Total 

4 

148 
49 

0 
6 

11 

3 
43 
0 

1 

76 

2 

0 
25 
23 

0 

A 

24 

201 

17 

46 

79 

48 

28 

[Dr.  C.  E.  Willey,  Table  IV.,  page  7,  of  Hospital  Report,  1886.] 

The  last  stage  of  the  J  Vaccinated  - 
1884-85  epidemic  \  Unvaccinated 

Total  ... 

48 
7 

o- 

4 

25 

0 

21 
0 

2 

3 

0 
4 

55 

4 

25 

21 

5 

4 

Table  Q. 

Sheffield  :  Vaccination  and  Mortality  Statistics,  1871-87. 


Vaccinations  per  cent,  of  Births. 

Mortality  in 

the  Town  per  Thousand  of  the  living. 

Year. 

Ecclesall 
Bierlow. 

Sheffield. 

Both. 

Small-pox. 

Fever. 

|  Diarrhoea. 
1 

1  Scarlatina. 
1 

All  Causes. 

Births. 

1871 
1872 

76 

1*69 

•92 

2-27 

1-35 
•77 

28-1 

40-1 
40-7 

2-45 

•99 

1-78 

26-3 

1873 

79 

85 

81 

•02 

•95 

1-11 

•91 

26-7 

44-1 

1874 

79 

86 

81 

•004 

•75 

1-87 

2-65 

27-6 

42-8 

1875 

80 

86 

82 

0 

1-25 

1-62 

1-21 

25-7 

42-7 

1876 

80 

85 

81 

•004 

•95 

1-72 

1-06 

25-4 

43- 

1877 

83 

86 

84 

•007 

•63 

•72 

•78 

23-1 

40-7 

1878 

81 

84 

82 

"004 

•46 

1-69 

2-67 

25- 

40-1 

1879 

84 

86 

84 

0 

•33 

•65 

]  -2'J 

23-3 

39-2 

1880 

82 

85 

83 

•004 

•71 

2-0 

•96 

22-9 

38-2 

1881 

84 

86 

85 

0 

•22 

•75 

•27 

21-6 

37-9 

1882 

83 

83 

83 

•01 

•23 

1-05 

■S9 

21-6 

37-3 

1883 

83 

85 

84 

■007 

•11 

•03 

•33 

•94 

1-57 

22-9 

36-6 

1884 

83 

85 

84 

•30 

1-74 

1-50 

22-7 

37-6 

1885 

84 

85 

85 

•24 

•67 

•32 

20-7 

35-0 

1886 

85 

85 

85 

•20 

1-48 

•42 

19-8 

34-1 

1887 

0 

•88 

•25 

•94 

•65 

21-6 

32-9 

Note. — Vaccinations  in  1868    -  -  -  -  87 

1869  -  -  -  -  86 

1870  -  -  -  79 
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Royal  commission  on  vaccination: 


App.  No.  1. 


(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler.) 


Table  T. 

DeATH-BATKS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  IN  CERTAIN  LARGE  TOWNS  IN  THE  YEABS  1840-2  AND  IN  THE  YEAR  1889. 


Towd. 


1841. 


Popula- 
tion. 


CZ  t. 

o  '5o 


T3 

n 
s 


P 


1840,  1841,  and  1842. 


•  bo  en 
<u  a  u 

<«9>. 
<U  4)  EJ 


V  3 
O 


«3  »  . 
S  "S  -a.2 

5  o  a  S 


«  g  ° 


8.2 


2  ° 

a»S  °  . 
IPS  o  13 
2  &  o.2 

>  a  -r* 


1889. 


a. 

*  o  . 

o  _r  ci 


£  «  S 
5  *  "  1 


n  b0„ 
•z;  w  o 


Ashtou  and  Oldham 

173,964 

Bristol 

64,298 

Hull 

41,130 

Leicester  - 

50,932 

Liverpool  - 

223,054 

Manchester 

192,408 

Birmingham 

138,187 

Sheffield  - 

85,076 

4,282 
1,895 
1,206 
1,358 
7,556 
5,821 
3,673 
2,231 


2,049 
681 
515 
588 
3,944 
2,788 
1,776 
1,109 


13,941 
5,996 
3,690 
4,545 
23,433 
18,461 
11,019 
6,823 


3,503 
2,138 
1,222 
1,489 
10,050 
6,917 
2,728 
1,718 


27 
31 
30 
30 
35 
32 
27 
27 


20' 
17' 
20' 
16' 
21 
26' 
18 
20' 


6-6 
13-4 


9 
13 

13' 
5 
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APPENDIX  II. 


(Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Taylor,  F.B.C.8.,  4>th  May  1892.) 


App.  No  2. 


Alleged  Cases  oe  Vaccinal  Syphilis. 
(See  Question  21,854.) 


Number. 


Authority. 


1800-2 
1802 

Boston,  U.S.A. 
London  - 

Several 
une  - 

1814 
1821 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1852 
1852 
1856 
1855-7 

Undine  - 
Cremona  - 
Cremona                   -  ' 
Constantine               -          -  - 
Coblentz 

Frenifels  (Bavaria)  - 

Paris                      -          -  - 

Lupara  - 

Dipson  (near  Pesth)  - 

Thirty 

Forty 

Sixty 

Three. 

Nineteen 

tight 

Two 

Thirty-four. 

1857 
1858 
1859 

Kufirja  - 
Cherburg  - 
Manchester  - 

Fourteen. 
Two 

Fourteen 

1861 
1861-5 

Bivalta  - 

U.S.A.           ...  - 

Forty-six 
Several  hundreds 

1862 

Torre  de  Bussi  - 

Five 

1863 
1865 
1866 

Bergonne       -          -          -  - 

Paris  -          -          -          -  - 
Auray  (Morbihan)  - 

Two. 
Twelve 
Twenty-five  - 

1866 
1867 
1866 
1870 

Rosheim  (Alsace)  - 
Cardeillac  (Lot)  - 
Argenta  (near  Ferrara) 
Scheinitz  (Styria)  - 

Ten. 
Thirteen. 
Twenty-seven 
Thirty-four 

1871 

London  - 

Twenty-one  - 

1871 
1872 
1870 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1884 

London                   -          -  - 
London         -          -          -  - 
London         -          -          -  - 
London                     -          -  - 
Lebus  (Prussia)  ... 
New  York  .... 
Switzerland    -          -          -  - 
Algiers  - 

London                     -          -  - 
London  - 
Prance  - 

One  - 

One  - 

One  - 

One- 

Fifteeu 

One- 

Two 

Fifty-eight  - 
Forty 
One- 
One- 

1885 
1889 

Turin  ----- 
Oise  -          -          -          -  - 

Thirty-five  - 
Five 

1889 

Motte-aux-Bois  ... 

Forty-three  - 

1889 
1889 
1890 
1891 

Paris  -          -          -          -  - 
London  .... 
London  - 

London                    -          -  - 

Two 
Two 
Three 
One  - 

History  of  Variolas  Vaccinae  ;  Waterhouae. 
Child  of  Smyth  Stuart,  M.D. ;  Dr.  Squirell's  Observa- 
tions on  cow-pox,  1805. 
Marcolini. 

J-  Cerioli. 

Medizinische  Zeitung.  Ap.  .3,  1850. 

Dr.  Hubner  ;  Intelligenzblatter  ;  Bayr.  JErzte,  1854. 

Auzias  Turrenne. 

ffister.  Zeitschrift  fur  Prakt.  Heilkunde,  1862.  (Bohn, 
page  322.) 

Lecoq. 

Whitehead,  Third  Beport  of  Clinical  Hospital,  Man- 
chester. 
Coggiola. 

Joseph  Jones,  M.D.,  Researches  in  Spurious  Vacci- 
nation, 1865. 

Dr.  Adelasis.    (Congres  Medical  de  Lyons,  September 
30,  1864.) 

Depaul. 

Depaul,  Bulletin  de  l'Academie  de  Medecine,  xxxii., 
201  and  1,033. 


Gambeiini,  Gazette  des  Hospitaux,  1873,  page  505. 

Allgemeine  Wiener  Med.  Zeitung,  1870.  Archiv. 
fur  Dermat.  1870. 

Hutchinson,  Illustrations  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Fasci- 
culus, XV. 

T.  Smith,  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  Vol.  IV. 
Hutchinson,  ibid. 
Hutchinson,  ibid. 

Hulke,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  February  8,  1873. 
Denkschrift  to  German  Commission,  1  884. 
Dr.  Taylor,  Archives  of  Dermatology. 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Medicale  de  la  Suisse  Romande. 
Journal  d'Hygiene  la  Science  Libre,  No.  21. 
Reported  in  Dr.  Makuna's  "  Vaccination  Inquiry." 
Drewitt,  quoted  by  Lee  in  Holme's  System  of  Surgery. 
Bulletin  de  l'Academie  de  Medecine,  Paris,  September 
9,  1884. 

Layet,  Traite  pratique  de  la  Vaccination  Animale. 
Bulletin  de  l'Academie  de  Medecine,  Paris,  August  6, 
1889. 

Bulletin  de  l'Academie  de  Medecine,  Paris,  No.  37, 
1889. 

Fournier,  Lecons  sur  la  Syphilis  Vaccinale. 
Hutchinson's  Archives  of  Surgery,  October  1889. 
Hutchinson's  Archives  of  Surgery,  January  1890. 
Hutchinson's  Archives  of  Surgery,  January  1891. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Christie  McVail.  M.D.,  23rd  November  and  1th  December  1892  and  1st  and 

8th  February  1893.) 

Table  A. 

"  An  account  of  the  Burials  in  Boston,  in  New  England,  from  the  year  1701  to  1752,  and  of  the  Christenings  from  1731 
"  to  1752,"  from  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  September  1753. 


!  Years, 
i 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Total. 

Baptisms. 

1701 

- 

146 

146 

1702* 

_ 

441 

441 

1703 

159 

159 

1704 

- 

203 

17 

220 

1705 

238 

44 

282 

1706 

_          _          _  _ 

216 

45 

261 

1707 

_          _  _ 

225 

38 

263 

1708 

_ 

245 

46 

291 

1709 

i       ■  _ 

295 

82 

377 

1710 

_ 

248 

47 

295 

1711 

305 

58 

363 

1712 

_ 

270 

46 

316 

1713 

• 

280 

100 

480 

1714 

... 

340 

73 

413 

1715 

- 

281 

55 

336 

1716 

- 

284 

71 

355 

1717 

- 

371 

80 

451 

1718 

- 

334 

46 

380 

1719 

_          _  _ 

253 

51 

304 

1720 

- 

261 

68 

329 

1721f 

- 

968 

134 

1,102 

1722 

240 

33 

273 

1723 

- 

342 

71 

413 

1724 

- 

360 

47 

407 

1725 

- 

263 

56 

324 

1726 

_ 

290 

53 

343 

1727 

- 

373 

106 

479 

1728 

-          .  - 

385 

113 

498 

1729J 

- 

471 

99 

570 

1730§ 

- 

740 

160 

909 

1731 

- 

318 

90 

408 

563 

1732 

- 

400 

99 

499 

526 

1733 

- 

374 

84 

458 

526 

1734 

- 

440 

88 

528 

536 

1735 

... 

370 

85 

455 

579 

1736 

- 

532 

85 

617 

514 

1737 

- 

516 

91 

607 

519 

1738 

... 

476 

100 

576 

530 

1739 

- 

463 

86 

554 

499 

1740 

- 

568 

136 

704 

591 

1741 

455 

100 

555 

680 

1742 

:  :  : 

445 

72 

517 

716 

1743 

536 

4 

620 

585 

1744 

425 

72 

407 

566 

1745|| 

706 

74 

780 

573 

1746|| 

479 

99 

578 

480 

I747j!  • 

710 

67 

777 

492 

1748 

626 

114 

740 

504 

1749 

581 

96 

677 

493 

1750 

507 

97 

604 

533 

1751 

548 

76 

624 

488 

1752^ 

893 

116 

1,009 

357 

21,314 

1,839 

25,164 

11,850 

*  The  small-pox  in  the  town.  t  8$4  died  of  small-pox.  t  The  measles  in  the  town,  but  favourable. 

§  Upwards  of  400  died  of  the  small-pox.  ||  An  epidemical  fever,  brought  from  Cape  Breton,  proved  very  mort 

*S  7,669  had  the  small-pox  ;  died  of  it  669. 

N.Ji.—Sy  the  above  lift  of  baptisms  for  «fl  years  past  the  burials  have  exceeded  by  1,53%. 


Tapers  handed  m  by  M-  John  ChriMw  M-  Vail  MP.) 


( See  Question,  25,  236.) 

Copy  of  a  plate  published^  in,  London  irv  the  Year  1801  in,  UA  Concise  View  of  alL 
"  Tire  Most  Important  Facts  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  concerned  the  Gut-Box1" 
(second  edition,  corrected,  a/uds  enlarged)  by  C.RJkikuL,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  Member  of  the  MedicaL  and  Physical  Society  aJ^  Guys 
Hospital/. 


Pustules  of  the  Cow  Pox  in  its  Successive  Stages. 


(Papers  luuuhuJ  in  tyM"  Jdhrv  (lu'irticJFYcnl  .M.D.) 

App.N?3. 


—  Diagram  D.  — 

(See-  Questuoro  25,56/.) 
DIAGRAM,  fivm/DrJ.B.JtttsscUh  "A  Stuxly  of 97Z  Cases  of  Snudlpoac' showing 
-the,  severity  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  among  patients  with  qood  vaimxtiiim  marks, 
among  patients  with  bad  vaectnattort-  murks  and-  among  im -vaccinated  patients,  <tt 
eachcffhe  ayes  0-9 years,  W  -19 years ,20- 29  year*  and  30  39 years. 


RarcJErtzptzenn    CopiousEruptiorv<&    (hnfluxttiy  Ervpfwrv  m 

£l  B  -  lit*  large  sKftuMre*  contain,  700  .smaller  ones,  so  that  the  varieties  ft' the  smaller  squares 
represent  percentages.  (The  thicker  JtlrtrJt  artol  what?  Times  indir/ete  the.  rm.ginctL  percentages  at 

O-Ayears  1  Wyman  *Sons,H.',Lith,63,e»rter  Lane.  66^.196 

To  face  page  618. (W 2) 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.)  App.  No.  8. 

Table  B. 


Woodville's  first  Series  of  Cases,  constructed  from  "  Reports  of  a  series  of  Inoculations,"  and  the  table  of  cases 

given  therein. 


Running 
Number 
as  in 

Date 
of  Operation 
(Year  1799). 

Cases  used  for 
supply  of  Matter.for 

subsequent 
Inoculations  in  First 

Series  (I.)  or 

Woodville's  Table  (First  Series  of  Cases) . 

"Wood- 
ville's 

Second  Series  (II.). 

Aire. 

tables. 

Cases. 

Days 

No.  of 

From 
arm. 

From 
pustules. 

Years. 

Months, 

of  Illness. 

pustules. 

!■  i 

1  2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Jan.  21 

» 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

From  the  cow  to — 
M.  Payne 
E.  Payne 
Buckland 
K.  Payne 
Redding 
Collingridge  - 
Pink  - 

2 

10 
16 
17 
15 

6 

4 
4 

3 
5 
4 
0 
1 
4 
0 

0 
0 
24 
5 
4 

170 

0 

8 
9 

Jan.  25 

From  M.  and  E.  Payne  (Nos.  1  and  2)  to— 
Talley  - 
Brown  - 

14 
15 

— 

— 

10 
11 
12 
13 

Jan.  30 
)> 

jj 

I. 
I. 
I. 

From  Collingridge  (No.  6)  to- 
Mundy 
George 
Butcher  - 
Dorset 

25 
25 
13 
19 

— 

2 
6 
2 

1 

15 
530 
0 

0 

14 

Jan.  31 

I. 

From  Buckland's  pustules  (No.  3)  to — 
S.  Price.  (Small-pox) 

13 

— 

2 

6 

15 

? 

From  Bedding  (No.  5)  to  — 
Wife  - 

14 

0 

4 

16 

Feb.  6 

From  Mundy  (No.  10)  to — 

Slade 

21 

— 

5 

4 

17 

Feb.  16  - 

From  George  (No.  11)  to  (from  a  pustule) — 
Tarrant  ("  Insusceptible  to  6mall-pox 
or  cow-pox  "). 

19 

1 

0 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Feb.  5 
Feb.  6 

Fe'b.  8 

I. 
I. 
I. 

From  Buteher  (No.  12)  to— 
Jewel  - 
Bumpus 
West  - 
W.  Hull 
H.  Hull 
S.  Hull 

20 
20 
21 
11 
13 
8 

— 

2 
6 
5 
4 
1 
2 

0 
310 
20 
201 

3 

120 

24 

25 

Feb.  13  - 
Feb.  14  - 

I. 
I. 

From  Jewel  (No.  18)  to — 
Fish  -  - 
Reed  - 

15 

4 

4 

5 

40 
70 

26 
27 
'28 
29 

Feb.  13-14 
>> 

From  S.  Price  (No.  14)  to— 
Peder- 
Hoole- 
Hickland 
Morton 

Small-pox. 
Stopped.  " 

11 

5 

C 

O 

9 

5 
5 
3 
7 

40 

102 
300 
200 

30 
31 

Feb.  19  - 

I. 

From  Fish  (No.  24)  to — 
Davy  - 

Murrell  r 

— 

3 
7 

1 

4 

3 
20 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

Feb.  24  - 
Feb.  18  - 
Feb.  24  - 

I. 

From  Bumpus  (No.  19)  to — 
Dixon 

W.  Walker  - 
Cummins 
Ellistone 
Dunn  - 

19 

11 

3 
3 
8 

4 
0 

0 
2 
3 

174 
0 
0 

o 

0 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

Feb.  21  - 

)> 

iJ 
J) 

I. 

From  West  (No.  20)  to — 
So.  Dobinson  - 
Sarah  Dobinson 
H.  Dobinson  - 
Giles  - 
Bigg  - 
Briaris 

5 
3 
1 
20 
18 
16 

0 
0 
1 

3 
5 
4 

0 
0 
0 
30 
12 
2 

43 
44 
45 
46 

March  2  - 
)  > 

I. 

From  Reed  (No.  25)  to— 
Cowling 
Webb  - 
Mason 
Goodluck 

23 
12 
2 

6 

3 

4 

0 
2 

50 
12 
4 

0 

47 

48 

? 
? 

I. 
I. 

II. 

From  Murrell  (No.  31)  to — 
Hat  - 
Platford 

20 
17 

4 

8 

40 

1,000 

nni) 
imb 
is  in 

rood 
lie's 
iblcs 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
8G 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 

95 
96 
97 

98 
99 
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Table  B. — continued. 


Cases  used  for 
supply  of  Matter  for 

subsequent 
Inoculations  in  First 

Series  (I.)  or 
Second  Series  (II.). 


From 
arm. 


From 
pustules. 


Woodville's  Table  (First  Series  of  Cajes). 


Age. 

Cases. 

Days 

No.  of 

of  Illness. 

pustules. 

Years. 

Months. 

II. 


II. 
II. 


II. 
II. 


II. 


From  H.  Dobinson  (No.  39)  to- 
Gunter 

Sears  -  -  - 

E.  Giles 


From  Dixon's  pustules  (No.  32)  to  — 

C.  Harriskind  - 
W.  Harriskind 

D.  Harding    -  -  Small-pox. 

E.  Harding    -  -  j  Stopped. 
Waters 
J.  Harding 


From  Webb  (No.  44)  to— 
H.  Timms 
S.  Timms 
Franklin 
See  - 


From  Hat  (No.  47)  to- 
Spooner 
M.  Wall 
J.  Wall 

J.  Ockendon  - 
W.  Ockendon 
W.  Jennings  - 
G.  Jennings  - 
Pluckrose 
C.  Webb 
Dibden 
E.  Eaton 
C.  Eaton 
Pigg  - 


From  Platford  (No.  48)  to- 
Williams 
Runtsman 
Lear  - 
Selby  - 
S.  Ariell 
J.  Ariell 
Seroy 
S.  Lovell 
H.  Lovell 
Salmon 
Corwell 
Cundell 


From  S.  Rice  (milkmaid)  to- 
Harris 
Bunker 
Crouch 
Fox 
Dennis 


From  Trouch  (No.  89)  to— 

Keys  -  -  -  -  - 
Turner 

Morgan  - 

From  Mr.  Colman's  cow  (from  arm  of  James 
Crouch) — 
Streeton  - 

Smith  -  - 

Meacock 

From  Turner  (No.  93)  to— 

Fairbrother  -  -  -  - 

Calloway  -  - 

Camplin  - 

J.  Turner  - 

Buckley  - 

Welch  - 


1 

2 

3 

9 

5 

200 



9 

3 

90 

4 



4 

100 

2 

3 

12 

3 

1 

15 

3 

1 

2 

12 

6 

120 

17 

1 

10 

19 

7 

165 

17 

— 

5 

0 

12 

1 

0 

15 

2 

3 

21 

4 

150 

14 

3 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

12 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 

6 

2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

11 

4 

14 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

] 

5 

1 

0 

5 

2 

40 

2 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

4 

2 

40 

2 

3 

170 

9 

1 

200 

— 

8 

3 

36 

6 

2 

12 

21 

0 

300 

15 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

25 

23 

25 

1 

0 

4 

6 

220 

1 

5 

0 

22 

6 

300 

16 

4 

105 

30 

5 

350 

15 

4 

4 

19 

3 

20 

17 

4 

30 

8 

2 

1,000 

5 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 
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Table  B. — continued. 


Running 
Number 
as  in 
Wood* 
villa's 
tables. 

Date 
of  Operation 
(Year  1799). 

Cases  used  for 
supply  of  Matter  for 

subsequent 
Inoculations  in  First 

Series  (I.)  or 

Woodville's  Table  (Fir«t  Series  of  Cases). 

Second  S« 

From 
arm. 

ries  (II.). 

From 
pustules. 

Cases. 

Age. 

Dzys 

i\o.  or 
pustules. 

Yean. 

Months. 

of  Illness. 

From  Streeton  (No.  95)  to — 

|  104 

Feb.  25  - 

II. 

Greenville  - 

20 



3 

35 

105 

Honeywood  - 

2 

— 

0 

0 

106 

" 

Rood            -          -          -  - 

1 

6 

2 

0 

f  107 

Mile  - 

1 

3 

0 

0 

108 

Jenkins  .... 

1 

— 

3 

300 

109 

Barber          -          -          -  - 

— 

11 

2 

1 

110 

)9 

Dix  - 

— 

11 

0 

6 

111 

I. 

A.  Walker  .... 

— 

10 

2 

0 

112 

f 

Brough          -          -          -  - 

i  u 

3 

20 

113 

_ 

Towser  .... 



8 

2 

10 

114 

Knighton                           •  - 

— 

8 

2 

0 

115 

Price  -          -          -          -  - 

— 

8 

1 

0 

116 

» 

Spilsbury  .... 

2 

0 

117 

)> 

May  -          -          -          .  - 



4 

4 

5 

118 

)> 

Sully  - 

— 

3 

1 

0 

119 

3) 

Terry  - 

— 

2 

1 

1 

120 

)j 

Scott  ----- 

— 

2 

1 

0 

121 

Johnston  .... 

— 

2 

0 

0 

122 

!> 

Stewart  .... 

— 

2 

0 

0 

From  Smith  (No.  96)  to — 

123 

Feb.  27  - 

1 

Wrench 

24 

— 

3 

30 

124 

S.  Peters  - 

19 

— 

4 

1 

125 

I. 

P.  Peters       ...  - 

18 

— 

4 

24 

126 

t< 

I. 

Brown  - 

C 

0 

0 

0 

127 

Shipley  .... 

3 



0 

1 

128 

Crosby  .... 

— 

10 

0 

0 

129 

Evans  .... 



7 

2 

0 

From  Meacock  (No.  97)  to — 

130 

March  3  - 

C.Cooke       -          -          .  . 

4 

— 

0 

0 

131 

A.  Cooke  .... 

2 

— 

0 

0 

From  Brown  (No.  126)  to- 

132 

?  Marcb  3  - 

ll.  Scott  - 

2 

6 

1 

14 

133 

Bennett  .... 

1 

— 

0 

0 

134 

Black  - 

1 



3 

7 

135 

M.  Jenkins    -          -          -  - 



9 

1 

0 

136 

Sawyer  .... 

— 

8 

0 

0 

137 

King  - 

6 

0 

0 

138 

n 

Jones  -          -          -          -  - 

— 

6 

0 

0 

139 

I. 

Phipps  .... 

6 

3 

0 

140 

» 

Newman  .... 

— 

6 

4 

0 

141 

Harper  .... 

C 
D 

2 

0 

From  May  (No.  117)  to — 

142 

March  4  - 

G.  Paul  

3 

— 

0 

2 

143 

j» 

A.  Paul 

1 

3 

40 

144 

»» 

Chandler                 -          -  - 

5 

0 

0 

145 

M.  Hat  - 

1 



1 

5 

146 

Boardore  - 



7 

0 

0 

147 

_ 

I. 

Lampart  .... 

2 

— 

2 

3 

148 

Page  -          -          -          -  - 

1 

6 

0 

0 

149 

Carter  - 

1 

2 

3 

150 

Sermon  .... 



6 

3 

5 

151 

A.  Marshall  .... 

2 



0 

0 

152 

H.  Marshall  .... 



4 

0 

0 

153 

Henley  .... 

5 

— 

0 

0 

154 

n 

New  ----- 

1 

6 

4 

100 

From  J.  Turner's  pustules  (No.  101)  to — 

155 

1  March  3  - 

M.  Crouch.    (Small-pox.    Stopped)  - 

3 

0 

0 

From  Stewart  (No.  122)  to — 

156 

March  4  - 

Wood           -         -         -  - 

3 

1 

0 

157 

Clifford  - 

2 

6 

1 

0 

From  A.  Walker  (No.  Ill)  to— 

158 

March  6  - 

Restieux                  -          -  - 

4 

0 

0 

159 

Bates  -          -          -          -  - 

0 

0 

0 

160 

w      .  ~ 

Thompson  - 

2 

2 

] 

161 

W.  London  - 

3 

6 

1 

0 

162 

It 

J.  London      -          -          -  - 

6 

0 

0 

163 

Wallace  .... 

3 

2 

0 

164 

II 

Rodgers  - 

42 

3 

0 

165 

T.  Thoroughgood  - 

14 

3 

33 

166 

A.  Thoroughgood 

17 

6 

10 

41  3 
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Table  B. — continued. 


Running 
Number 
as  in 
Wood- 
ville's 

Date 
of  Operation 
(Year  1799). 

Cases  used  for 
supply  of  Matter  for 

subsequent 
Inoculations  in  First 
Series  (I.)  of 

"Woodville's  Table  (First  Series  of  Cases). 

Second  Se 

From 
arm. 

•ies  (II.). 

From 
pustules. 

Cases. 

■Ag 

Years. 

e. 

Months. 

Days 
of  Illness. 

No.  of 
pustules. 



From  Streeton's  pustules  (No.  95)  to— 

167 

?  March  6  - 

S.  Reeve    ~|                r    -  . 

1 

6 

1 

20 

168 

A.  Reeve     1  Small-pox.  J 

1 

1 

12 

169 

Richardson  |   Stopped.  ] 

13 

3 

12 

170 

>> 

Adams     -J  L 

6 

3 

200 

From  Phipps  (No.  139)  to — 

171 

March 

Shipton  - 

4 

0 

o 

172 

Staits  -          -          -          -  - 

2 

2 

3 

173 

» 

Youngman     -          -  - 

3 

0 

0 

174 

» 

II. 

Dudley 

2 

1 

50 

175 

Cade  

10 

0 

0 

176 

)) 

Piper  -          -          -          -  - 



4 

1 

0 

From  Lampart  (No.  147)  to— 

177 

March  13  - 

II. 

M.  Ockendon 

16 



4 

6 

178 

S.  Ockendon  - 

17 

— 

3 

4 

179 

» 

S.  Stacey       -          -          -  - 

12 

4 

0 

180 

II. 

A.  Stacey  - 

7 

4 

0 

181 

Fuller  ' 

11 



4 

6 

182 

II. 

Barrett          -  - 

11 



4 

20 

183 

\ 

Perry  - 

3 

0 

0 

184 

Vinicum        -          -          -  - 

5 

0 

0 

185 

Bensden                   -  - 

1 

6 

0 

0 

186 

>> 

5> 

-    Ward            -          -          -  - 

10 

2 

7 

187 

» 

Terry  - 

2 

0 

0 

188 

C.  Poorey  - 

3 

0 

0 

189 

)> 

A.  Poorey  - 

11 

2 

0 

190 

LangstafI  - 

4 

6 

0 

0 

191 

99 

Lightfoot                 -          -  - 

1 

1 

2 

5 

192 

)> 

Sinclair         -          -          -  - 

7 

2 

2 

193 

Hills  

4 

0 

0 

194 

Donaldson  - 

1 

7 

0 

0 

From  Wrench  (No.  123)  to— 

193 

March  15  - 

Buckthorpe  - 

22 

4 

100 

196 

Cater  -         -         -  - 

14 

3 

40 

197 

II. 

Tomlin  - 

19 

3 

24 

198 

M.  Burgess              -          -  - 

4 

0 

3 

199 

S.  Burgess  - 

3 

0 

0 

From  P.  Peters  (No.  125)  to  — 

200 

? 

Clark  -  - 

5 

0 

3 
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Table  C. 

Woodville's  first  Series  of  Cases,  arranged  according  to  Date  of  Inoculation. 


Cases 
Num- 
bered 
as  in 
TableB. 

Number 

of 
Source 
as  in 
Table  B. 

From 

Num- 
ber of 
Cases. 

Total 

Number  of  & 

ises  with  Pustules  of  General  Eruption 
as  under. 

Date 
(Year  1799). 

Source. 

iarm  or 
pus- 
tules. 

Cases. 

to 
Date. 

No1 
Erup- 
tion. 

1-5 
Pus- 
tules. 

6-10 
Pus- 
tules. 

11-20 
Pns- 

21-100 
Pus- 

Over 
1001 
Pus- 
tules. 

Net 
stated. 



— 

1-7 
87-91 

o  Q 
0-3 

Jan. 21  • 

„  23-24  - 
25  - 

Gray's  Inn 

Lane  cow. 
Rice 

M   Mr  V,  PnvriA 

if!.,  tt    .Ej  .  I  tAVIlt 

Milker  at 
dairv. 
1  and  2 

- 

7 

a 
2 

7 
12 
14 

3 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

i  n_i  q 

1U- 16 

n    OV)  XcU.  1 

Collingridge 

0 

18 

2 

1 

I 

14 
15 

ii    OJL   -  ■ 

Q 

r 

Till  /»Tr  li  n 

Redding  - 

0 
0 

5 

Pud 

tules. 
Arm 

1 

1 

19 

90 

&u 

1 

"••'l''  ' 

pox 

92-94 

Feb.  4—5 

Crouch    -  - 

By 

" 

O 

23 

2 

1 

18-23 

„  5-8 

Butcher  • 

12 

** 

O 

29 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

ii    6  - 

Mundy 

10 

1 

00 

1 

24-25 

>i   13-14  • 

Jewel 

18 

2 

32 

2 

26-29 
17 

ii  13-14 
»   16  - 

0.  jrnce 
George  - 

14 
11 

A. 
1 

37 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

Small- 
pox. 

Stopped 

95-97 

„   18-19  - 

Coleman's  cowt 

3 

40 

3 

32-36 

„   18-24  - 

Ann  Bumpus  - 

19 

Arm 

5 

45 

4 

1 

oU-oi 

d  19  • 

Jc  lSJt  - 

24 

2 

1/ 

1 

1 

it   21  - 

"Woof 

w  eat 

20 

6 

53 

3 

1 

1 

1 

yo— wo 

ii  21-25 

Turner 

93 

t> 

59 

2 

1 

1 

] 

1 

T  f\A,  1  99 

25  - 

Streeton  - 

95 

19 

io 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

m   ^7  - 

omini 

96 

i 

85 

3 

2 

2 

43-46 

Mar.  2  - 

Reed 

25 

» 

4 

89 

1 

1 

1 

1 

130-131 

»    3  - 

Meacoek  - 

97 

2 

91 

2 

47-48 

»    3(?)  - 

Murrell  - 

31 

2 

93 

1 

1 

100 

49-51 

a 
r 

,,  3  - 

J.  Turner 
Dobinson 

101 

39 

Pus- 
tules. 

Arm 

1 

3 

94 

97 

1 
— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

- 

Small- 
pox. 
Stopped 

182-141 

„     3(P)  - 

Brown 

126 

» 

10 

107 

8 

- 

1 

1 

— 

- 

- 

142-154 

„     4  - 

May  - 

117 

,1 

13 

120 

6 

5 

— 

2 

— 

— 

- 

166-7 

„     4  - 

Stewart  - 

122 

2 

122 

2 

158-166 

6  - 

Walker  - 

111 

» 

9 

131 

6 

1 

1 

1 

- 

167-170 
52-57 
171-176 

„     6  (?)  - 
„    7  -  - 
„     8  - 

Streeton  - 
Dixon 
Phipps  - 

95 
32 
139 

Pus- 
tules. 

Arm 

4 

6 
6 

135 
141 
147 

4 

1 
1 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

Small- 
pox. 
Stopped 
Small- 
pox. 
Stopped 

68-61 

„  11  - 

"Webb 

44 

4 

151 

2 

1 

1 

62-74 

»  13  '\  - 

Hat  - 

47 

IS 

164 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

177-194 

„  13  - 

Lampart  - 

147 

18 

182 

12 

2 

3 

1 

195-199 

'  7;i"i5  -  - 

Wrench  - 

123 

5 

187 

1 

1 

3 

75-86 

„   18  - 

Platford  - 

48 

12 

199 

6 

1 

3 

2 

200 

? 

P.  Peters  . 

125 

1 

200 

1 

200 

91 

31 

11 

18 

21 

24 

4 

*  From  Buckland's  pustules.  t  Prom  arm  of  James  Crouch. 
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App.  No.  3.  (Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  John  Christie  McVail,  M.D.) 

(See  Question  25,448.) 

"  Medical  report  of  cases  of  inoculation  and  re-inoculation  with  variolous  and  vaccine  matter :  with  some  cases  of 
'■  casual  exposure  to  small-pox  contagion,  subsequent  to  vaccination,"  by  John  Rollo,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General  and 
Inspector  of  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Ordnance. 


To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Royal  Artillery  Hospital,  Woolwich, 
Gentlemen,  June  29,  1804. 

Annexed  is  a  report  of  some  cases  of  re-inoculation, 
regarding  the  investigation  now  going  on  to  ascertain  the 
permanency  of  the  power  of  the  vaccine  vesicles,  or  pustules, 
as  now  produced,  to  resist  variolous  influences  ;  but  we 
have  avoided  forming  any  inference  from  them,  leaving 
that  to  be  done  on  a  broad  field  of  observation ;  for  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  decide  on  a  few  cases  either 
way,  especially  as  the  subject  is  of  the  first  importance.  It 
is  only  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  I  have  watched 
over  the  progress  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  vac- 
cination, who  had  it  all  genuinely,  and  of  which  the 
present  cases  are  a  part,  and  exactly  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
gress defined  by  Doctor  Jenner  and  Mr.  Ring,  and  so 
accurately  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  plate  of  the 
latter  in  his  second  volume  on  the  vaccine  inoculation ; 
and  further  to  observe,  that  the  cow-pock  matter  em- 
ployed in  all  the  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  small-pox,  under- 
went no  change,  as  the  inoculation  took  place  beside  the 
subject,  and  never  later  than  the  eighth  day  from  the 
inoculation,  or  from  the  appearance  of  eruption. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
with  respect, 
Yours,  &c,  &c. 
John  Rollo. 


21.  All  subsiding. 

23.  Pustules  on  the  arm  scabbed. 

June  14.  Scab  nearly  off ;  a  hollow  pit  left  on  the  in- 
oculated part,  and  on  one  subsequent  pustule  in  the  areola, 
near  the  inoculated  part. 

22.  Scab  entirely  gone  ;  pits  very  distinct. 


Gunner  Brandy's  child  had  the  disease  regularly,  having 
been  inoculated  with  cow-pock  on  the  23rd  May  1803,  and 
was  inoculated  with  small-pox  together  with  those  just 
described. 

14.  The  arm  as  in  the  other  cases,  but  the  elevation  and 
inflammation  more  remarkable  :  there  is  not  the  usual 
appearance  as  yet  of  the  progress  of  variolous  matter. 

15.  As  yesterday;  was  feverish  last  night;  arm  as  in 
the  other  cases. 

16.  Like  the  same  period  in  the  last  case. 
17-  Inflammation  much  extonded. 

18.  Further  extended  to  near  the  elbow,  and  top  of  the 
arm,  and  over  the  whole  side. 

19.  Much  the  same. 
21.  All  subsiding. 
23.  Pustule  scabbed. 

June  20.  Scab  not  entirely  off. 

Mr.  Ring  inspected  these  cases,  as  well  as  the  two 
following,  three  times. 


No.  I. 

Cases  of  Patients  inoculated  with  Small-pox  after 
vaccination. 

Sergeant  McCutchan's  child  was  inoculated  with  cow- 
pox  on  the  14th  of  September  1800,  and  had  the  genuine 
disease. 

Was  inoculated  with  variolous  matter  on  the  11th  of 
May  1804. 

12.  A  slight  efflorescence  round  the  puncture  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpence. 

13.  Nearly  the  same. 

15.  Clear  matter  in  the  pustule ;  a  few  pimple3  in  the 
areola  ;  was  feverish  last  night. 

16.  Pustule  suppurating;  basis  hard;  redness  nearly 
the  same. 

17.  Pustule  increasing. 

18.  Inflammation  extending  from  the  pustule. 

20.  Pustule  dry  and  scabbed,  but  surrounded  with  more 
inflammation  than  yesterday. 

21.  Dry,  inflammation  subsiding. 

22.  Nearly  gone,  but  a  number  of  warty  pimples  re- 
maining round  the  part. 

23.  Warty  pimples  remaining,  but  without  redness. 


On  the  14th  of  September  1800,  John  Butler,  16 
months  old,  was  inoculated  with  cow-pock,  the  matter 
taken  on  the  ninth  day  (which  was  procured  from  Mr. 
Ring)  ;  the  child  has  since  been  exposed  to  the  small-pox, 
and  resisted  the  infection.  Friday  evening,  May  11,  1804, 
the  child  was  inoculated  with  variolous  matter  by  Doctor 
Rollo,  from  a  child  who  had  the  disease  in  the  natural  way  ; 
the  matter  was  taken  on  the  eighth  of  the  eruption.  The 
following  morning  the  arm  was  inflamed  nearly  as  large  as 
a  sixpence;  the  boy  complained  of  its  itching  much,  and 
said  it  was  very  sore;  in  the  evening  the  inflammation 
much  increased.  Sunday  13th,  still  increased,  with  con- 
siderable hardness  round  it.  On  the  14th,  inflammation 
extended  near  three  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow, 
and  two  inches  round  :  at  this  time  the  boy  complained  of 
pain  under  his  arm,  and  in  the  evening  was  much  indis- 
posed. Tuesday  morning,  May  15th,  inflammation  abated, 
and  the  child  much  better.  Wednesday  the  arm  in  the 
same  state,  and  there  now  appeared  two  or  three  pimples 
or  pustules  on  the  right  leg,  and  one  on  the  arm ;  but  none 
ever  maturated ;  from  this  time  till  the  20th  the  arm  was 
stationary,  and  then  gradually  went  off,  and  has  left  the 
arm  with  as  much  appearance  as  is  usual  after  the  in- 
oculated small-pox. 


Sergeant  Gloag's  child  was  inoculated  with  cow-pock  on 
the  30th  May  1803,  and  had  the  regular  disease;  was 
inoculated  with  small-pox  at  the  same  time  with  the  last. 

13.  The  arm  similar  to  the  last,  at  the  same  period. 

15.  No  change  or  general  indisposition. 

16.  Pustule  suppurating,  areola  extended,  and  two  or 
rhree  pustules  forming  in  it,  with  the  undulating  motion 
visible ;  some  general  indisposition. 

17-  Inflammation  much  extended. 

18.  More  extended,  with  a  cluster  of  pustules ;  two 
distinct  pustules  adjoining  the  first,  and  suppurating  ;  child 
more  fretful. 

19.  One  of  the  pustules  run  into  the  first,  or  inoculated 
part. 

20.  Areolous  inflammation  subsided  ;  pustule  the  same, 
drier  ;  at  the  edge  of  the  areola  and  beyond  it  some  distinct 
pimplts. 


Feb.  13,  1802,  Doctor  Rollo  inoculated  Ebenezer  Butler, 
four  months  old,  with  cow-pock  ;  the  matter  was  taken  on 
the  eighth  day,  and  the  child  went  through  the  disease  in 
the  usual  way.  Some  months  afterwards  he  was  exposed 
to  small-pox  without  taking  it. 

May  14,  1804,  the  above  child  was  again  inoculated  with 
small-pox  matter  taken  from  the  same  child  as  John 
Butler  was  inoculated.  On  the  following  morning  the  arm 
was  considerably  inflamed  ;  from  this  time  till  the  18th  it 
gradually  increased,  and  several  small  pustules  now 
appeared  near  the  inoculated  part  :  the  three  following  days 
the  arm  much  the  same.  Tuesday  morning,  May  22,  the 
inflammation  considerably  increased,  and  in  the  evening 
the  child  had  every  symptom  of  fever,  and  was  very  restless 
during  the  night.  23rd,  still  ill,  with  white  tongue,  quick 
pulse,  and  flushed  face ;  in  the  evening  he  was  much 
worse,  and  about  eight  o'clock  had  a  strong  convulsive  fit, 
an  injection  was  thrown  up,  and  the  warm  bath  used, 
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which  soon  relieved  him :  he  took  tincture  opii  gtt.  iv.  at 
bedtime,  and  passed  a  good  night.  The  next  day  he  was 
much  better,  and  from  this  time  there  was  no  more  trouble; 
there  is  some  little  pit  on  the  arm  equal  to  his  brother's. 

These  two  last  cases  are  narrated  by  Mr.  Butler,  surgeon 
in  this  town,  whose  children  are  the  subjects  of  them. 

The  whole  of  the  five  cases  above  related  were  inoculated 
from  a  child  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  disease 
being  distinct  on  the  extremities,  but  confluent  on  the 
face,  and  the  matter  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  subjects 
were  inoculated  immediately  from  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  patient. 


4.  Areola  forming.  5,  A  pustule  containing  matter,  with 
areola,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  6.  Areola  extending; 
the  patient  had  a  restless  night.  7.  Areola  increasing, 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  ring,  between  which  and  the' 
pustule  are  several  clusters  of  pimples.  8.  Appearance  as 
yesterday,  the  areola  extending  nearly  two  inches  in  every 
direction  from  the  pustule.  10.  Areola  diminishing,  and 
pustule  hardened.  12.  Inflammation  gradually  subsiding. 
14.  Still  a  slight  appearance  of  areola ;  pustule  scabbed 
and  hard. 


No.  II. 

Patients  inoculated  with  the  matter  from  the  pustules  of  the 
arms  of  the  last  described  patients,  not  having  been 
previously  vaccinated,  except  one  case  from  eruptions  on 
the  body. 

May  17,  1804,  James  Beaumont,  aged  16  months, 
never  had  either  small  or  cow-pox,  inoculated  in  the  left 
arm  from  Mr.  Butler's  child,  No.  3,  and  in  the  right  from 
McCutchan's,  No.  2. 

19.  Left  arm  inflamed. 

23.  A  pustule  forming. 

26.  The  patient  had  a  convulsive  fit. 

28.  Eruptions  general  and  distinct ;  but  no  pustule  in 
the  areola.  The  pustules  maturated  on  the  fifth  day  after 
their  appearance,  and  were  entirely  gone  on  the  14th. 


Thomas  Beaumont,  aged  three  years  and  four  months, 
never  had  either  small  or  cow-pox,  inoculated  as  above, 
with  the  like  result. 


John  Roberts,  aged  six  years,  vaccinated  May  4.  1801, 
this  day  inoculated  in  the  right  arm  from  Jane  feirkvvood, 
fourth  day  of  eruption.  June  2,  arm  inflamed.  4.  A  pustule 
in  the  areola  formed.  6.  Areola  extending  with  hardness  ; 
has  had  a  restless  night,  and  has  been  hot  and  thirsty  for 
the  last  two  days.  8  and  10.  Stationary.  12.  Inflamma- 
tion nearly  gone.    1  4.  Pustule  scabbed  and  hard. 


Samuel  Roberts,  brother  to  the  above,  inoculated  on  the 
same  day  with  matter  from  the  same  subject,  and  with  the 
same  effect,  as  nearly  as  possible. 


No.  IV. 

Soldiers  inoculated  with  cow-pox,  who  allege  that  they  had 
small-pox  when  young,  but  have  no  marks. 

John  Parsons,  aged  16,  inoculated  June  5;  a  slight 
areola,  with  a  pustule  of  a  conical  figure,  on  the  9th, 
which  was  dying  away  on  the  12th,  and  entirely  gone  on 
the  14th. 


Jane  Kirkvvood,  aged  four  years;  Ann  Purvis,  aged 
three  years;  and  Mary  Purvis,  aged  16  months,  never  had 
either  small  or  cow-pox;  were  all  inoculated  with  the 
former  from  McCutchan's  child  ;  progress  and  termination 
as  in  James  Beaumont's  case. 


May  19.  James  Cox,  aged  18  months,  never  had  either 
small  or  cow-pox,  inoculated  in  the  right  arm  from  a 
pustule  which  appeared  on  the  left  (not  the  inoculated)  arm 
of  Mr.  Butler's  child,  and  in  the  left  arm  from  a  pustule 
on  the  left  foot  of  the  same  child.  These  pustules  were 
hard,  but  appeared  to  contain  some  fluid,  though  little 
or  none  was  obtained . 

22.  Inoculated  parts  on  both  arms  inflamed,  and  a  small 
hard  pimple  formed  on  each. 

23.  The1  inflammation  subsided. 


June  5.  Thomas  Gosling,  aged  35,  had  a  slight  degree 
of  inflammation,  conical  formed  pustule,  and  no  areola; 
on  the  12th  it  died  away. 


Joseph  Hudson  was  affected  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
the  first,  but  the  pustule  was  less  conical,  and  seemed  to 
contain  a  little  fluid  ;  the  areola  was  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpenny  piece. 


William  Mackay  had  similar  symptoms,  and  his  case, 
like  the  other  three,  was  deemed  to  be  of  the  spurious 
pock. 


No.  III. 

Patients  inoculated  with  the  same  matter  as  in  the  last, 
having  been  vaccinated. 

May  30.  Harriet  Burton,  aged  four  years,  vaccinated 
March  6,  1802,  inoculated  with  the  small-pox  this  day 
from  James  Beaumont,  fifth  day  of  the  eruption. 

31.  Puncture  inflamed,  and  forming  a  pimple. 

June  1.  Inflammation  increased.  4.  Still  going  on,  but 
not  rapidly.  6.  Areola  apparently  forming.  7-  Less  dis- 
tinct. 9  No  appearance  of  areola.  12.  Inflammation 
entirely  gone. 

May  31.  Jane  Gloag,  vaccinated  three  years  ago,  in- 
oculated this  day  in  the  left  arm  from  Jane  Kirkwood  the 
sixth  day  of  the  eruption.    June  2.  The  arm  inflamed. 


No.  V. 

Patients  inoculated  with  small-pox,  having  already  had  it  in 
the  natural  way. 

John  Mitchell,  aged  17,  had  small-pox  by  infection  in 
the  year  1796,  and  is  marked ;  was  inoculated  with 
variolous  matter  June  12,  1804.  On  the  14th  a  pimple  was 
formed,  which  appeared  to  be  dying  away  on  the  loth  ; 
and  on  the  18th  was  quite  gone. 


Charles  Richards,  Thomas  Midgeley,  John  Myatt,  John 
Palmer,  Robert  Allen.  Joseph  Fish,  and  John  Fitten  were 
each  of  them  inoculated  on  the  same  day,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  with  precisely  the  same  effect. 
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Parish  of  Birmingham  :  Return  as  to  the  Cases 
of  Small-pox  admitted  into  the  Borough 
Hospital  during  the  Outbreak  of  1882-4. 

(See  Question  26,502.) 

Parish  Offices, 

Dear  Sir,  September  12th,  1884. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  dispensary  and  vaccination 
committee  held  yesterday,  Mr.  Rust,  vaccination  officer, 
presented  the  following  report,  and  I  was  instructed  to 
have  the  same  printed  and  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
board.  The  report,  it  will  be  seen,  has  reference  to  the 
recent  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the  parish. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Bowen, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


Parish  Offices, 

September  11th,  1884. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Dispensary  and  Vaccination 
Committee. 

Gentlemen, 

The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  from  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  in  May 
1882  to  July  10th,  1884,  this  being  the  last  date  of  an 
admission  of  a  case  in  the  town. 

During  tne  period  1,591  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted 
into  the  Borough  Hospital,  of  this  number  the  returns 
show  1,384  vaccinated  and  207  not  vaccinated.  Of  the 
total  number  sent  to  hospital  149  died,  59  of  these  deaths 
occurring  in  vaccinated  persons,  and  90  in  unvaccinated, 
representing  an  average  of  43  deaths  in  each  hundred  of 
the  unvaccinated,  against  a  trifle  over  4  deaths  in  the 
hundred  of  the  vaccinated  cases.  In  entering  these  cases 
from  time  to  time  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  both  Drs. 
Bates  nnd  Line  have  drawn  attention  to  a  large  number  of 
very  imperfect  vaccinations. 


For  a  period,  from  June  20th,  1883,  to  July  10th,  1884, 
I  have  analysed  the  admissions  to  show  the  efficacy  of 
successful  vaccinations. 


Vaccinated  cases 
Unvaccinated  cases 

Total 


1,082 
232 

1,314 


Analysis  of  marks  on  total  nurnber  of  persons  vaccinated, 
admitted  during  the  above  period,  and  death  per-centage : — 


Marks. 


No. 

Vaccinated. 


Total 
Deaths. 


Death 
Per-centage. 


1 

129 

9 

Under  8 

2 

294 

20 

8 

3 

359 

18 

6 

4 

193 

*2 

„  1 
Nil. 

5 

107 

Nil. 

*  Of  these  two  deaths  one  had  bronchitis,  aged  34;  the  other,  aged  19, 
haemorrhage. 

Analysis  of  ages  in  the  deaths  of  the  above  vaccinated 
cases : — 


Under  5. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

Over  40. 

Nil. 

3 

9 

31 

8 

8 

In  no  case  during  the  epidemic  was  it  known  that  a  re- 
vaccinated  person  died,  certainly  not  one  re-vaccinated  at 
the  public  stations. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Rust,  Vaccination  Officer. 
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APPENDIX  V.  App.No.s. 


(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Cunynghame,  M.D.,  15th  March  1893.) 


Table  i. 


Mean  death-rate  for  Scotland,  per  100,000  population 
for  the  periods  1855-63  and  1879-87. 


Period. 

Death-rate  per  100,000  Population. 

1855-1863  .... 
1879-1887  .... 

2,105. 

1,943  (a  fall  of  7-7  per  cent.). 

Table  2. 

Mean  death-rates  at  all  ages  and  from  all  causes  per 
1,000,000  population  living  in  Scotland,  and  for 
several  diseases  in  the  same,  for  the  years  1855-63, 
1864-75,  1876-87,  and  1864-87. 


Death-rate 

Death-rate 

Death-rate 
per 
1,000,000. 
1876-87. 

Deatn-rate 

per 
1,000,000. 
1864-87. 

per 
1,000,000. 
1855-63. 

per 
1,000,000. 
1864-75. 

All  Causes 

21,051 

22,419 

19,777 

21,016 

Small-pox* 

321 

224 

6 

108 

Measles  - 

435 

373 

330 

350 

Scarlet  fever  - 

841 

1,020 

405 

693 

Diphtheria  (from  1857) 

171 

281 

221 

249 

"  Fevers  " 

922 

1,012 

380 

676 

Typhus  - 

893 

496 

53 

261 

Typhoid  (from  1865)  - 

403 

297 

344 

Diarrhoea  and  dysen- 

585 

608 

509 

555 

tery. 

Whooping  cough 

688 

619 

623 

621 

Pneumonia 

684 

777 

980 

885 

Bronchitis 

1,368 

2,290 

2,183 

2,234 

Phthisis         -  ► 

2,429 

2,535 

2,146 

2,329 

Diseases  of  the  circu- 

775 

1,096 

1,418 

1,267 

latory  organs. 

Cancer  - 

336 

429 

529 

482 

Table  3. 

Proportion  of  deaths  of  children  (0-5  years)  from  all 
causes,  Small-pox,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  and  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  in  every 
1,000,000  living  at  the  same  age,  for  the  vears 
1855-63  and  1864-87. 


1855-63. 

1864-87. 

All  causes 

59,340 

55,878 

Small-pox 

1,662 

257 

Measles 

2,851 

2,329 

Scarlet  fever  ... 

4,037 

3,145 

Whooping  cough 

4,745 

4,305 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery 

2,153 

2,644 

*  N.B. — Throughout  these  tables  chicken-pox  is  included  under 
small-pox  except  during  the  years  1877  to  1882  inclusive. — B.J.B.C. 


Table  4. 

Proportion  of  deaths  of  children  (0-5  years)  in  every 
1,000,000  deaths  from  all  causes  at  all  ages  in  Scot- 
land during  the  years  1855-63,  1864-75,  1876-87, 
and  1864-87,  from  Small-pox,  Measles,  Scarlet- 
Fever,  Whooping  Cough,  Diarrhoea  and  Dysen- 
tery, Pneumonia  and  Diphtheria  (the  last-named 
for  the  years  1864-75  and  1876-87  only)  ;  also  pro- 
portion of  deaths  from  all  causes  at  ages  under  five 
years  in  every  1,000,000  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
at  all  ages  for  the  years  1855-63  and  1864-87. 


Small-pox. 


Ages. 

1855-63. 

1864-75. 

1876-87. 

1864-S7. 

Under  (>  months 

2,127 

1,382 

21 

713 

6-12  months 

2,332 

460 

8 

244 

0-5  years  - 

10,767 

3,221 

31 

1,664 

Measles. 

Ages. 

1855-63. 

1864-75. 

1876-87. 

1864-87. 

Under  C  months 

706 

557 

528 

543 

6-12  months 

3,110 

2,934 

3,389 

3,161 

0-5  years  - 

18,489 

15,062 

15,127 

15,094 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Ages. 

1855-63. 

1864-75. 

1876-87. 

1864-87. 

Under  6  months 

654 

716 

293 

505 

G-12  months 

2,515 

2,480 

1,130 

1,805 

0-5  years  - 

26,151 

28,097 

14,901 

21,506 

Whooping  Cough. 

Ages. 

1855-63. 

1864-75. 

1876-87. 

1864-87. 

Under  6  months 

4,160 

5,800 

4.563 

4,181 

6-12  months 

7,237 

6,253 

7,167 

6.710 

0-5  years  - 

30,741 

26,017 

29,802 

27,908 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

Ages. 

1855-63. 

1864-75. 

1876-87. 

1864-87. 

Under  6  months 

4,517 

7,110 

7,948 

7,529  » 

6-12  months 

3,212 

4,106 

4,505 

4,303 

0-5  years  - 

13,972 

16,854 

17,428 

17,141 

Pneumonia. 

Ages. 

1855-63. 

1864-75. 

1876-87. 

1864-87. 

Under  6  months 

4,166 

3,717 

4,209 

3,963 

6-12  months 

3,935 

3,385 

5,142 

4,263 

0-5  years  -      -  - 

16,462 

13,883 

19,923 

16,902 
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Table  4— continued. 
Diphtheria. 


Table  6 — continued. 


Ages. 

1855-63. 

1864-75. 

1876-87. 

1864-87. 

Under  6  months 

480 

274 

377 

6-12  months 

808 

687 

747 

0-5  years 

8,091 

7,396 

7,743 

All  Causes. 

Ages. 

1855-63. 

1864-75. 

1876-87. 

1864-87. 

Under  6  months 

125,723 

132,072 

6-12  months 

66,773 

65,564 

0-5yesTs  - 

384,420 

362,220 

Table  5. 

Mortality  rate  from  Small-pox  in  Scotland,  per  1,000  of 
the  total  deaths,  during  the  periods  1855-63  and 
1864-87,  with  the  mean  age  at  death  from  Small- 
pox in  Scotland  during  those  periods  and  the 
xaean  age  at  death  from  Small-pox  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  periods  1764-83  and  1864^83. 


Mortality  Bate  from 
Small-pox  per  1,000 
of  t  he  total  Deaths. 

Mean  Age  at  death 
from  Small-pox. 

Scotland : 

15-27 

1855-63 

8  years. 

1864-87  - 

5-16 

18  „ 

Edinburgh : 

1764-83 

2  „ 

1864-83  - 

22  „ 

Table  6. 

Deaths  and  proportion  of  deaths  from  certain  diseases 
in  Scotland  to  every  1,000  of  the  Total  Deaths 
during  the  periods  1855-63,  1864-75,  1876-87  and 
1864-87. 


Period 
1855-63  = 
9  Years. 

Period 
1864-75  = 
12  Years. 

Period 
1876-87  = 
12  Years. 

Period 
1864-87  = 
24  Years. 

Measles. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

11,925 
20-67 

14,886 
16-63 

14,903 
16-66 

29,789 
16-65 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

23,054 
39-96 

40,746 
45-52 

18,304 
20-47 

59,050 
33-00 

Diphtheria. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

4,688* 
8' 13 

11,230 
12-55 

9,980 
11-16 

21,210 
11-85 

Period 
1855-63= 
9  Years. 

Period 
1864-75= 
12  Years. 

Period 
1876-87  = 
12  Years. 

Period 
1864-87  = 
24  Years. 

Whooping  Cough. 
Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

18,860 
32-69 

24,706 
27-60 

28,191 
31-53 

52.S97 
29-56 

Fevers. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

25,254 
43-78 

40,409 
45-14 

17,195 
19-23 

57,604 
32-19 

l 

Typhus. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

24,480 
42-44 

19,793 
22-11 

2,395 
2-6S 

20,188 
11-28 

Typhoid. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

- 

14,808* 
17-95 

13,438 
15-03 

28,246 
10-81 

Small-pox. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

8,807 
15-27 

8,955 
10-00 

285f 
0-32 

9.?,40t 
5'16 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 
Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

16,021 
27-77 

24,259 
27-10 

22,999 
25-72 

47,258 
26-41 

Diseases  of  Circulatory 
Organs. 

Deaths 

Proportion   to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

21,228 
36-80 

43,770 
48-90 

64,129 
71-72 

107,899 
60-30 

Phthisis. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

66,557 
115-37 

101,205 
113-06 

97,054 
108-51 

198,259 
110-80 

Pneumonia. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

18,743 
32-49 

31,019 
34-65 

44,308 
49-55 

75,327 
42-10 

Bronchitis. 

Deaths 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

37,493 
64-99 

91,450 
102-16 

98,711 
110-39 

190,161 
106-28 

Cancer. 
Deaths  - 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  total  deaths 

9,199 
15-95 

17,144 
19-15 

23,935 
26-77 

41,079 
22-96 

*  Prom  1865  only. 


t  Chicken-pox  (59)  included. 


*  Prom  1857  only. 
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Table  7. 

Deaths  from  Small-pox  at  different  life  ages  in  Scotland  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87,  during  tho 
four  years  1855,  1856,  I860,  and  1863,  and  during  the  four  years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874;  with  the 
proportions  to  1,000  of  the  Total  Deaths  from  the  same  disease. 


App.  No.  3. 


Period, 

Total 
all  Ages. 

0-6 
Mouths. 

6-12 
Months. 

1-2 

Years. 

2-3 
Years. 

1 

3-4 

Years. 

4-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

1 

10-15 
Years. 

15 
Years 
and 
over. 

1855-1863    -       -       -  - 

8,807 

1,227 

1,345 

1,538 

984 

695 

422 

795 

222 

1,579 

Bate  per  1,000  of  total  Small- 1 
pox  Deaths     -       -       -  J 

1,000 

139 

153 

175 

112 

79 

48 

90 

25 

179 

1864-1887  - 

9,240 

1,276 

437 

449 

318 

245 

253 

881 

749 

4,632 

Bate  per  1,000  of  total  Small-  I 
pox  Deaths     -      -      -  J 

1,000 

138 

47 

49 

34 

27 

28 

95 

81 

501 

Total  Deaths    1855,  1856,^ 
1860,  and  1863        -       -  J 

5,756 

808 

876 

965 

623 

461 

259 

550 

150 

1,064 

Rate  per  1,000  of  total  Small-  "1 
pox  Deaths     -       -  -J 

1,000 

140 

152 

168 

108 

80 

45 

96 

26 

185 

rotal  Deaths,   1871,  1872,1 
1873,  and  1874       -       -  J 

6,262 

795 

173 

122 

105 

101 

117 

589 

634 

3,626 

Bate  per  1,000  of  total  Small-  V 
pox  Deaths     -      -      -  J 

1,000 

127 

28 

19 

17 

16 

19 

94 

101 

579 

Note. — The  years  1855,  1 856,  1860,  and  1863  are  the  four  in  which  there  were  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  Small- 
pox before  the  Vaccination  Act  and  since  registration  began;  1871-72-73-74  being  those  in  which  the  same 
occurred  after  the  Vaccination  Act  came  into  force. 


Table  8. 

Proportion  of  the  deaths  from  Small-pox  at  different  life-periods  to  every  1,000  deaths  from  that  disease  at  all 
'ages,  for  two  sets  of  four  years,  1855,  1856,  1860,  and  1863,  as  compared  with  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874,  in 
eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland.* 


Proportion  of  the  deaths  from  Small-pox  at  each  of  the  following  ages  to  every  1 ,000  of  the 
deaths  from  that  disease  at  all  ages  : — 


0-6 

Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

1-10 
Years. 

10-20 
Years. 

20-30 
Years. 

30-40 
Years. 

40  Years 
aihi  over. 

Ail  Ages. 

1855,  1856,  1860,  and  1863     j  - 

126 

172 

544 

41 

77 

24 

16 

1,000 

[Actual  number  of  deaths  at  all 

ages  2,760.] 

1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874 

123 

28 

199 

189 

249 

133 

80 

1,000 

[Actual  number  of  deaths  at  all 

ages  3,264.] 

*  The  eight  towns  are  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  Leith,  Paisley,  and  Perth.  The  years  chosen  are  these  years,  before 
and  after  the  Vaccination  Act  respectively,  in  which  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  Small-pox  were  registered  in  Scotland. 
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Table  9. 

Proportion  of  Deaths  in  Scotland  from  Small-pox  and  Typhoid  Fever,  to  100,000  population,  in  the  Quinquennial 
Periods  1865-69,  1870-74,  1875-79,  1880-84,  the  three  years  1885-87,  the  twelve  years  1865-76  and  the  eleven 
years  1877-87. 


Diseases. 

1865-1869. 

1870-1874. 

1875-1879. 

1880-1884. 

1885-1887. 

1865-1876. 

1877-1887.  j 

Small-pox. 

Deaths  - 

762 

6,376 

165 

77 

119* 

7,253 

Proportion  per  100,000  of 
population. 

4'69 

37-44 

0-92 

0-41 

1-01 

17-99 

Typhoid  Fever. 

Deaths     -          -  - 

6,569 

6,614 

6,990 

5,594 

2,479 

16,256 

11,990 

Proportion  per  100,000  of 
population. 

40-48 

38-84 

38-94 

29-55 

20-92 

40-31 

28-78 

*  Including  outbreak  of  Small-pox  at  Forth  Bridge. 


TAEIE  10. 


Proportion  of  Deaths  in  Scotland  from  Small-pox  and  Typhoid  Fever  to  every  thousand  of  the  Total  Deaths  in 
the  Quinquennial  Periods  1865-69,  1870-74,  1875-79,  1880-84,  the  three  years  1885-87,  the  twelve  years 
1865-76  and  the  eleven  years  1877-87. 


Diseases. 

1865-1869. 

1870-1874. 

1875-1879. 

1880-1884. 

1885-1887. 

1865-1876. 

1877-1887. 

Small-pox. 

Deaths  - 

762 

6,376 

165 

|r  ! 

119* 

7,253 

246 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  Total  Deaths. 

2-14 

16-  68 

0-43 

0-20 

0-54 

8-11 

0-30 

Typhoid  Fever. 
Deaths  - 

6,569 

6,614 

6,990 

5,594 

2,479 

16,256 

11,990 

Proportion  to  every  1,000 
of  Total  Deaths. 

18-40 

17-30 

18-40 

14-72 

11-13 

18-17 

14-62 

*  Including  outbreak  of  Small-pox  at  Forth  Bridge. 


Table  11. 


Per-centage  of  Mortality  from  the  Zymotic  Diseases — Small-pox,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Whooping  Cough, 
Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  and  Erysipelas — during  the  first  and  second  six  months  of  life  to  the  Total 
Mortality  from  the  same  Diseases  during  the  years  1855-63  and  1864-87. 


t 

Small-pox. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Measles. 

Whooping 
Cough. 

Diarrhrea 
and 
Dysentery. 

Erysipelas. 

Per-centage  of  Deaths  to""l  lgt  6  mos  _ 
the  Total  Deaths  (luring  | 
the  years  1855-1863    -  [- 

13-93 

1-63 

3-41 

12-72 

16-27 

28-36 

,            -x-      *  »     !  2nd  6  mos-  = 
Before  Vaccination  Act  -J 

15-27 

6-29 

15-04 

22-14 

11-55 

5-02 

Per-centage  of  Deaths ito  1  lgt  6  mQS  = 
the  Total  Deaths  during  | 
the  years  1864-1887    -  J- 

13-68 

1-53 

3-25 

14-14 

28-50 

28-88 

.     .      .  ,      j  2nd  6  mos.  = 
After  Vaccination  Act  -J 

4-56 

5-47 

18-99 

22-70 

16-30 

5'35 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blcjfir  Gunynghame,  M.B.)  App.  No.  3. 

Table  12. 


Per-centage  of  Mortality  from  the  Zymotic  Diseases — Small -pox,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  "Whooping  Cough, 
Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  and  Erysipelas — during  the  first  and  second  six  months  of.life  to  the  Total  Deaths 
from  the  same  Diseases  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  life,  during  the  years  1855-63  and  1864-87. 


Small-pox. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Measles. 

■an.-  Diarrhoea 
Whooping   ,  ^ 

Cough.     |  Dvsentery_ 

Erysipelas. 

Per-centage  of  deaths  to~ 
the  Total  Deaths  from 
each  Disease  during  the 
1st  12  months  of  life, 
1855-1863 

Before  Vaccination  Act 

1st  6  mos.  = 
2nd  6  mos.= 

1 

47-70 
52-29 

20-62 
79-38 

18-49 
81-51 

36-50 
63-50 

58-48 
41-52 

84-95 
15-05 

Per-centage  of  Deaths  to" 
the  Total  Deaths  from 
each  Disease  during  the 
1st  12  months  of  life, 
1864-1887 

After  Vaccination  Act 

1st  6  mos.  = 
2nd  6  mos.= 

79-98 
25-01 

21-85 
78-15 

14-65 
85-35 

38-39 
61-61 

63-62 
36-38 

84-36 
15-64 

Table  13. 


Number  of  Deaths  from  Small-pox  in  Scotland  during  the  years  1883-90  inclusive. 


Ages  under 

3  months,  i 

6  months. 

12  months. 

2  years. 

3  years. 

4  years. 

i 

!>> 

10  years. 

15  years. 

20  years. 

25  years. 

30  years. 

35  years. 

40  years. 

45  years. 

50  years. 

55  years. 

60  years. 

65  years. 

70  years. 

75  years. 

All 

Ages. 

Vaccinated  .... 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1(5 

Not  vaccinated  . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

2 

17 

Not  stated  > 

■ 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

9 

17 

17 

3 

7 

5 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

83 

Total 

7 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

12 

21 

22 

10 

10 

9 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

116 

Vaccinated  ...  14") 

I     Not  vaccinated      ...  15  >per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths. 
Not  stated  «  .  -  71) 



Table  14. 


Deaths  registered  in  Scotland  from  Cow-pox  and  other  effects  of  Vaccination  during  each  of  the  years  1883-90. 


Year. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Principal 

Town 
Districts. 

Large  Town 
Districts. 

Small  Town 
Districts. 

Mainland 

Kural 
Districts. 

Insular 
Kural 
Districts. 

1883 

0 

1884  ... 

1 

1 

1885  . 

3 

2 

1 

1886  ... 

3 

2 

1 

1887 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1888  . 

2 

1 

1 

1889  ... 

3 

2 

1 

1890  ... 

4 

4 

Total  (1883-90)  - 

22 

14 

2 

2 

4 

4  K  4 
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Table  15. 

Vaccinations  in  Scotland,  with  the  proportion  of  those  vaccinated  to  the  Total  Births,  1864-87. 


Successfully 
Vaccinated. 

Vaccination 
postponed. 

lasusceptible  of  Vaccination. 

Died 
before 
Vaccination. 

Removed 

from 
District 
before 
Vaccination, 
or  otherwise 
unaccounted 
for. 

Total  Births. 

From  Con- 
stitutional 
Insuscepti- 
bility. 

Prom 
having  had 
Small-pox. 

From 
previous 
Vaccination. 

Numbers 

2,554,336 

30.806 

5,670 

586 

6,821 

250,857 

63,003 

2,912,079 

Por-oentages  - 

87-715 

1-058 

0*195 

0-020 

0  234 

8-614 

2-164 

'  100-000 

Table  16. 

Vaccinations  in  Scotland,  deducting  from  the  Births  those  who  died  during  the  first  sis  months  of  life,  i.e.,  before 
Vaccination  is  compulsory,  with  the  proportion  of  those  Vaccinated  to  the  surviving  Births,  1864-87. 


Insusceptible  of  Vaccination. 

Removed  from 
District  before 
Vaccination, 
or  otherwise 
unacconted 
for. 

Successfully 
Vaccinated. 

Vaccination 
postponed. 

From 
Constitutional 
Insuscepti- 
bility. 

From 
having  had 
Small-pox. 

From 
previous 
Vaccination. 

Total  LiviriR.  j 

Numbers  -        -        -  - 

2,554,336 

30,806 

5,670 

586 

6,821 

63,003 

2,661,222 

Per-centages 

95-984 

1-158 

0-213 

0-022 

0-256 

2-367 

100-000 

Table  17.* 


Table  17—  continued. 


Number  of  Deaths  from  Small-pox  in  Scotland  in  each 
of  the  36  years  1855-90,  with  the  proportion  of 
such  Deaths  per  100,000  living. 

Year. 

Population. 

Number  of 
Deaths  from 
.  Small-pox. 

Proportion  per 
100,000  person! 
living. 

Year. 

Population. 

Number  of 
Deaths  from 
Small-pox.t 

Proportion  per 
100,000  persons 
living. 

1873  - 

1874  -        -      '  -1 

3,441,056 
3.477,704 

1,126 
1,246 

33 
37 

1875     -  - 

3,514,744 

76 

2 

1855  - 

J,978,065 

1,309 

48 

1876  *-  -,. 

3,552,183 

39 

1 

1856  - 

2,995,771 

1,306 

46 

1877  *- 

3,590,022 

38 

1857  - 

3,012,310 

845 

30 

1878  - 

3^628,268 

4 

0 

1858  - 

3,027,605 

332 

11 

1879  - 

3,666,443 

S 

0 

1859  - 

3,041,812 

682 

24  •  ;! 

1880    -  - 

3,705,994 

10 

0 

1860  - 

3,054,738 

1,495 

51 

1881  - 

3,742,564 

19 

1 

1861  - 

3,069.404 

766 

26 

1882  - 

3,770,657 

3 

0 

1862  - 

3,097,009 

426 

14 

1883  - 

3,798,961 

im 

19 

1 

1863  - 

3,120,879 

1,646 

-55 

1884  - 

3,827,478 

[12]t 

26 

1 

1864  - 

3,156,021 

1,741 

58 

1885  - 

3,856,307 

[18]  t 

57 

1 

1865  - 

3,185,437 

383 

12 

1886 

3,885,155 

34 

1 

1866  - 

3,215,129 

200 

6 

1887 

■  3,914,318 

[11]  X 

28 

1 

1867  - 

3,245,09S 

100 

3 

1888 

3,943,701 

*[10]t 

13 

0 

1868  - 

3,275,350 

15 

0 

1889 

3,973,305 

[13]  t 

21 

1 

1869    ■  • 

3.305,885 

64 

2 

1890 

4,003,132 

I [io]: 

10 

0 

1870  - 

3,336,707 

114 

3 

1871  - 

1872  - 

3,368,921 
3,404,798 

1,442 
2,448 

44 
74 

t  2 

numl 
with 

lie  figures  within 'brackets  show  for  each  of. the  years  -iSS3-go  the 
er  of  deaths  returned  as  from  chicken-pox  which  are  included 
those  given  in  thetable  tinder  small-pox. 

*  See  Dingvcmn  O.,  facing  page  641. 

t  Chicken-pax  is  included  under  small-pox  except  for  the  years  -/i; 
■/88s  inclusive. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Gunynghame,  M.D.) 
Table  18. 


App.  No.  5. 


Proportion  of  Deaths  from  Syphilis  at  different  Ages 
in  Scotland  in  every  1,000, deaths  from  that  disease, 
during  the  periods  1855-63,  1864-75,  and  1876-87. 
(Both  sexes.) 


Ages. 

Periods. 

1855-1863. 

1864-1875. 

1876-1887. 

0 

-6  months 

575 

612 

647 

6-12  months 

109 

118 

109 

0-1  year  - 

684 

730 

756 

1-2  years 

57 

61 

64 

2-3  years 

13 

13 

14 

8-4  years 

6 

4 

5 

4r5  years 

2 

2 

2 

0-5  years 

762 

810 

841 

6-10  years 

1 

3 

2 

10-15  years 

1 

1 

2 

15-25  years 

44 

24 

15 

25-45  years 

136 

96 

76 

45  years  and  upwards 

56 

66 

64 

I 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Table  19. 

Syphilis  deaths  in  Scotland,  1855-63  and  1864-87. 


Ages. 

Years  1855-63. 

Years  1864-87. 

Deaths 
frem 
Syphilis. 

Per-centage 
of  deaths  at 

certain  ages  to 
the  total  deaths 

from  Syphilis. 

Deaths 
from 
Syphilis. 

Per-centage 
of  deaths  at 

certain  ages  to 
the  total  deaths 

from  Syphilis. 

0-6  months 

523 

57-5 

3,156 

63-1 

6-12 

99 

10"9 

567 

11-3 

1-2  years 

52 

6-7 

313 

2-3  „ 

12 

1-3 

66 

3-4  „ 

5 

•6 

23 

4-5  „ 

2 

•2 

11 

•2 

5-10  „ 

1 

1 

12 

"2 

10-15  „ 

1 

■1 

8 

•2 

15-25  „ 

40 

4-4 

96 

1-9 

25-45  „ 

123 

13-6 

423 

8-4 

45       „  and  over 

51 

5-6 

6*5 

6  months   to  5 

170 

18-7 

980 

19'6 

years. 

5  years  to  end  of 

216 

23*8 

862 

17'2 

life. 

6  months  to  end 

386 

42-5 

1,842 

36-9 

of  life. 

All  agos 

909 

100 '0 

4,998 

100-0 

O  79800. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  CvmyngJiame,  M.D.) 
Table  20. 


Vaccinations  in  Scotland,  1864-90,  with  tlie  proportion  to  the  Births  in  each  Tear. 


Insusceptible  of  Vaccination. 

Removed 

Years. 

Success- 
fully 
Vacci- 
nated. 

Vaccina- 
tion 
Post- 
poned. 

From 
Constitu- 
tional 
Insuscep- 
tibility. 

From 
having 
had 
Small-pox. 

From  having 
been 
previously 

nated. 

Died 
before 
Vaccina- 
tion. 

from  District 
before  Vacci- 
nation, or 
otherwise  not 
accounted  for. 

Total 
Births. 

1864 

Number 

95,047 

662 

667 

154 

440 

9,180 

i  » — 

2,701 

108,851 

1865 

99,648 

719 

474 

34 

207 

9,366 

2,681 

113,129 

1866 

100,408 

579 

332 

30 

227 

9,433 

2,721 

113,730 

1867 

101,139 

670 

233 

16 

151 

9,355 

2,617 

114,181 

1868 

102,140 

914 

277 

7 

230 

9,440 

2,506 

115,514 

1869 

99,265 

966 

177 

17 

174 

10,069 

,  2,773 

113,441 

1870 

101,875 

843 

215 

28 

229 

9,724 

2,532 

115,446 

1871 

101,923 

841 

241 

142 

175 

10,280 

2,582 

116,184 

1872 

104,902 

811 

184 

64 

322 

10,325 

2,351 

118,959 

1873 

105,177 

1,113 

162 

39 

163 

10,527 

2,629 

119,810 

1874 

108,022 

1,229 

206 

33 

205 

11,288 

2,878 

123,861 

1875 

108,096 

1,211 

190 

1 

252 

11,326 

2,575 

123,651 

1876 

111,815 

1,034 

177 

5 

348 

10,760 

2,567 

126,706 

1877 

112,229 

1,304 

180 

4 

480 

10,374 

2,329 

126,900 

1878 

111,694 

1,196 

190 

3 

406 

10,905 

2,460 

126,854 

1879 

111,469 

1,290 

180 

3 

349 

9,999 

2,492 

125,782 

1880 

109,381  ■ 

1,404 

155 

0 

359 

11,016 

2,359 

124,674 

1881 

111,008 

1,586 

150 

0 

352 

10,587 

2,594 

126,277 

1882 

110,263 

1,713 

192 

4 

280 

11,073 

2,637 

126,162 

1883 

„ 

108,906 

1,884 

194 

2 

365 

10,713 

2,452 

124,516 

1884 

112,122 

1,964 

242 

0 

265 

11,694 

2,836 

129,128 

1885 

109,866 

2,073 

225 

0 

228 

10,872 

2,888 

126,152 

1886 

_ 

110,864 

2,325 

201 

0 

241 

11,282 

3,055 

127,968 

1887 

107,077 

2,465 

236 

0 

373 

11,269 

3,047 

124,407 

1888 

106,734 

2,417 

216 

0 

397 

10,434 

3,096 

123,294 

1889 

104,931 

2,692 

235 

0 

286 

11,479 

3,226 

122,849 

1890 

103,635 

2,710 

222 

2 

248 

11,779 

3,016 

121,612 

1864 

Per-centage 

87*313 

0-608 

0*613 

0-142 

0-404 

8-434 

2*481 

100*000 

1865 

88-084 

0*636 

0*419 

0-030 

0-183 

8-279 

2*369 

100*000 

1866 

88-286 

0'510 

0*292 

0-026 

0-200 

8-294 

2*392 

100*000 

1867 

88*578 

0-587 

0*204 

0-014 

0-132 

8-193 

2*292 

100*000 

1868 

88*423 

0-791 

0*240 

0*005 

0-199 

8-172 

2*170 

100*000 

1869 

87*504 

0-852 

0*156 

0*015 

0-153 

8-876 

2*444 

100*000 

1870 

88*246 

0-730 

0*186 

0*024 

0-198 

8-423 

2*193 

100*000 

1871 

87*726 

0-724 

0*208 

0*122 

0*150 

8-848 

2*222 

100*000 

1872 

88*183 

0*682 

0*155 

0-054 

0*271 

8*679 

1-976 

100*000 

1S73 

87*786 

0-930 

0*135 

0-033 

0-136 

8*786 

2-194 

100*000 

1874 

87-213 

C992 

0*166 

0-027 

0-165 

9*114 

2*323 

100*000 

1875 

87-420 

0'979 

0*154 

o-ooi 

0-204 

9-160 

2*082 

100*000 

1876 

88-248 

O'SIO 

0*140 

0-003 

0-275 

8*492 

2  "025 

100*000 

1877 

88*438 

1*028 

0*141 

0-003 

0-378 

8*175 

1*835 

100*000 

1878 

88-049 

0*943 

0*150 

0-003 

0-320 

8*596 

1*939 

loo'ooo 

1879 

88-621 

1*026 

0*143 

0-003 

0-277 

7*949 

1'981 

1UU  uuu 

1880 

87-734 

1*126 

0*124 

0-003 

0-288 

8*836 

1"892 

100*000 

1881 

87-908 

1*256 

0*119 

o-ooo 

0*279 

8*384 

2*054 

i  oo  •  fiino 

1882 

87*399 

1*358 

0*152 

0*000 

0*222 

8*776 

2*090 

1 00 - OOO 

-LUU  UUU 

1883 

» 

87*463 

1*513 

0*156 

0*003 

0*293 

8*603 

1*970 

100-000 

1884 

86*834 

1*521 

0*187 

0*002 

0*205 

9*057 

2*195 

100*000 

1885 

87*090 

1*643 

0*179 

0*000 

0*181 

8*618 

2*289 

100*000 

1886 

86*634 

1*817 

0*157 

0*000 

0*189 

8*816 

2*387 

100*000 

188? 

86*028 

1*980 

0*190 

0*000 

0*300 

9*064 

2*448 

100*000 

1888 

86*569 

1*960 

0*175 

0*000 

0*322 

8*463 

2*511 

100*000 

1889 

85*415 

2*191 

0*191 

o-ooo 

0*233 

9*344 

2*626 

100-000 

1890 

85*217 

2*229 

0*183 

0-002 

0-204 

9*685 

2*480 

100-000 

App^  1ST*?  5. 

Papers  h/uidnl  in  lyy M-  It -J.Blair  (ALmjnghmrvejM.D.) 

Diagram  A. 


.Graphic  Delineation  of  theDeath  Rate  per  10,000  of  the  Population  in  Scotland,  from  1855  to  1887. 


Jlw  figures  on  the,  face 
FofcLce.  page- 634-. 


of  the  diagram  are  the.  c&cu£  niunher  of Deaths  occuring  during  the  year 

65 IS- 12  94 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blaw  Uunynghame,  M.D.) 
Table  21. 

Vaccinations  in  Scotland,  1864-90,  deducting  from  the  Births  those  who  died  before  they  could  be  Vaccinated, 
and  giving  the  Proportion  of  the  Vaccinated  to  the  surviving  Births  : — 


App.  No.  5. 


Insusceptible  of  Vaccination. 

Removed 

Successfully 
Vaccinated. 

Vaccination 
postponed. 

From 
Constitu- 
tional 
Insuscep- 
tibility. 

From 
having 
had 
Small-pox. 

From 
having  been 
previously 
Vaccinated. 

from  District 
before  Vacci- 
nation, or 
otherwise  not 
accounted  for. 

Tolal 
Living. 

1864 

Number  • 

95,047 

662 

667 

154 

440 

1 

2,701 

*0,071 

1865 

99,648 

719 

474 

34 

207 

2,681 

103,763 

1866 

.- 

100/108 

579 

332 

30 

227 

2,721 

104,297 

1867 

101,139 

670 

233 

16 

151 

2,617 

104,S26 

1868 

102,140 

914 

277 

7 

230 

2,506 

106,074 

1869 

99,265 

966 

177 

17 

174 

2,773 

103,372 

1870 

101,875 

843 

215 

28 

229 

2,532 

105,722 

1871 

101,923 

841 

241 

142 

I/O 

2,582 

105,904 

1872 

104,902 

811 

184 

64 

322 

2,351 

108,634 

1873 

105,177 

1,113 

162 

39 

163 

2,629 

109,283 

1874 

108,022 

1,229 

206 

33 

205 

2,878 

112,573 

1875 

108,096 

1,211 

190 

1 

252 

2,575 

112,325 

1876 

111,815 

1,034 

111 

5 

348 

2,567 

115,946 

1877 

112,229 

1,304 

180 

4 

480 

2,329 

116,526 

1878 

111,694 

1,196 

190 

3 

406 

2,460 

115,949 

1879 

111,469 

1,290 

180 

3 

349 

2,492 

115,783 

1880 

109,381 

1,404 

155 

0 

359 

2,359 

113,658 

1881 

111,008 

1,586 

150 

0 

352 

2,594 

115,690 

1882 

„ 

110,263 

1,713 

192 

4 

280 

2,637 

115,089 

1883 

108,906 

1,884 

194 

2 

365 

2,452 

113,803 

1884 

112,122 

1,964 

242 

0 

265 

2,836 

117,429 

1885 

109,866 

2,073 

225 

0 

228 

2,888 

115,280 

1886 

110,864 

2,325 

201 

0 

241 

3,055 

116,68r, 

1887 

107,077 

2,465 

236 

0 

373 

3,047 

113,198 

1888 

106,731 

2,417 

216 

1) 

397 

3,096 

112,860 

1889 

104,931 

2,692 

235 

0 

286 

3,226 

111,370 

1890 

103,635 

2,710 

222 

2 

248 

3,016 

109,St3 

1864 

Per-centage 

95-361 

0-664 

0-669 

0-155 

0*441 

1 

2*710 

100-000 

1865 

96-034 

0-693 

0-457 

0-033 

0-199 

2-584 

100- ooo 

1866 

96-271 

0-555 

0-318 

0-029 

0-217 

2-610 

100-000 

1867 

96*483 

0-639 

0*222 

0-015 

0-144 

2-497 

100-000 

1868 

96-292 

0-861 

0*261 

0-007 

0-216 

2-363 

100-000 

1869 

96-027 

0-935 

0-171 

0-016 

0-168 

2*683 

100*000 

1870 

96-362 

0-797 

0-203 

0-026 

0"217 

2*395 

lOO'OOO 

1871 

96-241 

0-794 

0-228 

0-134 

0-165 

2*438 

100 'OOO 

1872 

96-565 

0-747 

0-169 

0-059 

0-296 

2*164 

100*000 

1873 

96-243 

1-018 

0-148 

0-036 

0-149 

2*406 

loo  -ouo 

1874 

95-958 

1-092 

0-183 

0-029 

0-182 

2*556 

lOO'OOO 

1875 

96-235 

1-078 

0-169 

0*0.01 

0-224 

2*293 

100 -ooo 

1876 

96-437 

0-892 

0-153 

0-004 

0-300 

2-214 

10O-O0O 

1877 

96-312 

1-119 

0-154 

0*003 

0-411 

1-999 

100-000 

1878 

96-330 

1-031 

0-164 

0-003 

0-350 

2-122 

100-000 

1879 

96-274 

I'll* 

0-156 

0-003 

0-301 

2-152 

ioo-ooo 

1880 

96-237 

1-235 

0-136 

o-ooo 

0-316 

2*076 

100-000 

1881 

95-953 

1-371 

0-130 

o-ooo 

0-304 

2*242 

ioo-ooo 

1882 

95-807 

1-488 

0-167 

0-004 

0-243 

2*291 

ioo-ooo 

1883 

95-697 

1-655 

0-170 

0-002 

0-321 

2*155 

ioo-ooo 

1884 

95*481 

1-672 

0-206 

o-ooo 

0-226 

2*415 

ioo-ooo 

1885 

95-304 

1-799 

0-195 

o-ooo 

0-197 

2*505 

100-009 

1886 

95-011 

1-993 

0-172 

o-ooo 

0-206 

2*618 

100*000 

1887 

94-593 

2-178 

0-208 

o-ooo 

0*329 

2*692 

100*000 

1888 

94-572 

2-142 

0*191 

0*000 

0-352 

2*743 

100*000 

1889 

94-218 

2-417 

0-211 

0*000 

0*257 

2*897 

lOO'OOO 

1890 

94-356 

2-468 

0*202 

0*002 

0*226 

2*746 

100*000 

4  L  2 


636 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


App.  No-  5. 


(Powers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Gunyngkame,  M.J).) 


Table  22* 

Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Small-pox  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87,  and  the  proportion 
of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean  annual 
death-rate  from  Small-pox  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 


51 


S"0 


! 

C  Actual  deaths  in  period 


1855-63. 
(The  nine 
years  prior  to  - 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 


Proportion,  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all 

ages  

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living 
at  each  age     -     -     -  - 


8,807 


1,000 


321 


1,227 


139 


1,345 


153 


2,572 


292 


3,175 


3,639 


413 


1,243 


795 


90 


244 


222 


25 


77 


627 


71 


119 


78 


99 


256 


29 


48 


1864-87. 
(The  twenty- 
four  years 
subsequent  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 


Actual  deaths  in  period 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  


Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  


9,240t 


1,000 


108 


1,276 


138 


437 


47 


1,7131 


185 


679 


1,265§ 


137 


139 


881|| 


95 


86 


749 


81 


1,867 


202 


115 


2,137 


231 


100 


624 


67 


38 


12 


*  See  Diagram  JB. 

t  This  9,240  includes  59  deaths  from  chicken-pox. 
j    „    1,713     „      38  „  •  (20  of  them  being  included  in  the  1,276  deaths  under  six  months,  and  18  in  the  437  deaths 

between  six  and  twelve  months). 
§  This  1,265  includes  19  deaths  from  chicken-pox. 
Ii    „     881      „  2 


Table  23.* 

Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Measles  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87,  and  the  proportion  of 
such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean  annual  death- 
rate  from  Measles  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 


1855-63. 
( The  nine 
years  prior  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 


Actual  deaths  in  period 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  -     - _  - 


:—  © 


11,925 


1,000 


435 


407 


34 


1,794 


150 


!  55 


2.201 


184 


2,717 


84,65 


710 


2,892 


922 


77 


283 


110 


10 


22 


93 


16 


si 


1864-87. 
( Tlie  twenty- 
four  years 
subsequent  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 


Actual  deaths  in  period 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages    -      -      -     -   _  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  -     -     -     -  - 


29,789 
1,000 
350 


971 


32 


5,656 


190 


6,627 


222 


20,391 


684 


2,247 


2,112 


206 


253 


27 


208 


13 


*  See  Diagram  C. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Gunynghame,  M.D.)  APP- 
Table  24.* 

Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Scarlet  Fever  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87  a:  id  the  propor- 
tion of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean 
annual  death-rate  from  Scarlet  Fever  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 



All 
Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

0-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

*s 

•*  3 

Age  not 
stated. 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

23,054 

377 

1,451 

1,828 

13,258 

5,634 

1,219 

054 

357 

90 

14 

1855-63. 
(  The  nine  years 
prior  to  the 
Vaccination- 
Act.) 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  .... 

1,000 
841 

16 

63 

79 
2,256 

575 
4,529 

244 
1,732 

53 
422 

28 
124 

15 

52 

4 
17 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

1  59,050 

903 

3,230 

4,133 

32,348 

16,686 

3,410 

1,479 

828 

160 

20 

1864-87. 
( The  twenty- 
four  years 
subsequent  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  -        -        -  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  -        -        -  - 

1,000 
693 

15 

55 

70 
1,637 

548 
3,565 

282 
1,628 

58 
367 

25 
91 

i 

14 
39 

3 

10 

*  See  Diagram  D. 


Table  25.* 


Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Whooping  Cough  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87  and  the  pro- 
portion of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean 
annual  death-rate  from  Whooping  Cough  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  a.ge. 


Period. 

All 
Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

0-12 
Months.  | 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

r 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

18,860 

2,400 

4,175 

6,575 

11,159 

1,056 

48 

10 

6 

2 

4 

1855-63. 
(The  nine  years 
prior  to  the 
Vaccination 
Act.) 

- 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
alrages  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  .... 

1,000 
688 

127 

221 

348 
8,116 

592 
3,812 

56 
325 

2 

17 

1 

2 

1 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

52,897 

7,481 

12,006 

19,487 

30,4-19 

2,785 

115 

30 

19 

11 

5 

1864-67. 
( The  twenty- 
four  years 
subsequent  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  -         -        -  - 

1,000 
621 

141 

227 

368 
7,720 

576 
3,355 

52 
272 

2 
12 

0-5 

2 

03 
1 

0-2 
1 

*  See  Diagram  E. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


App.  No.  5. 


(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Cunynghame,  M.D.) 


^Table  26* 

Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Diphtheria  during  the  periods  1857-63  and  1864-87  and  the  proportion  of 
such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean  annual  death- 
rate  from  Diphtheria  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 


°i3 


1857-63. 
( The  seven  I 
years  prior  to  ■{ 
the  Vaccination, 
Act.) 


Actual  deaths  in  period 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages     -  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age   


1,000 


171 


212 


277 


59 


489 


104 


603 


2,279 


486 


779 


1,065 


227 


327 


329 


70 


114 


259 


49 


139 


30 


20 


128 


24 


1864-87. 
(The  twenty- 
four  years 
subsequent  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 


Actual  deaths  in  period 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age   


21,210 


1,000 


249 


675 


32 


1,337 


63 


2,012 


95 


797 


11,8,43 


558 


1,305 


4,759 


224 


464 


1,042 


19 


110 


674 


32 


41 


477  399 


22 


19 


24 


'  See  Diagram  F. 


Table  27* 


Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87  and  the 
proportion  of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  diseases,  with  the  mean 
annual  death-rate  from  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 


T  S 

CO  O 


T  =s 

O  & 


1855-63. 
(The  nine 
years  prior  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 


1864-87. 
(The  twenty- 
four  years 
subsequent  to 
he  Vaccination 
Act) 


Actual  deaths  in  period 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  - 


Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age   


16,021 


1,000 


585 


2,606 


163 


1,850 


115 


4,456 


278 


3,590 


224 


1,226 


370 


157 


23  10 


114  54 


26 


79 


1,169 


73 


169 


5,853 


365 


1,094 


Actual  deaths  in  period 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  ts  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages     -      -      -      -  - 


47,258 


1,000 


Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age   


13,471 


285 


7,703 


163 


21,174 


8,389 


9,496 


201 


792 


1,046  77 


324 


35 


13 


39 


1,911 


40 


ill) 


12,927 


273 


785 


12 


*  See  Diagram  G. 
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Diagram  F.i  livable  26. 

Diphtheria. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  G'unynghame,  M.B.)  App.  No. 

Table  28  * 


Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  "  Fevers  "  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87  and  the  proportion  of 
such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean  annual  death- 
rate  from  "  Fevers  "  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 



All 
Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

0-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-16 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

25,254 

400 

569 

969 

4,340 

3,258 

2,003 

4,347 

4,540 

5,770 

27 

1855-63. 
(The  nine  years 
prior  to  the 
Vaccination 
Act.) 

• 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all 

ages 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000  living  at  each 
age        -  - 

1,000 
922 

16 

22 

38 
1,196 

172 

1,483 

129 
1,001 

79 
693 

172 

826 

180 

657 

228 
1.079 

_ 

f 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

57.604 

647 

857 

1,504 

7,358 

6,689 

5,170 

11,133 

13,012 

12,814 

2 

1864-87. 
(The  twenty- 
four  years 
subsequent  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 

1 

- 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all 
ages       -  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  - 

1,000 
676 

11 

15 

26 
596 

128 
811 

116 

653 

89 
556 

193 
686 

225 
611 

222 
778 

*  See  Diagram  H. 


Table  29* 


Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Typhus  Fever  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87  and  the  propor- 
tion of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean  annual 
death-rate  from  Typhus  Fever  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 

All 

Ages. 

0-C 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

0-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

Actual  deaths  in  period  -  ' 

24,480 

248 

413 

661 

3,912 

3,222 

2,001 

4,347 

4,540 

5,770 

27 

1855-63. 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 

(  The  nine  years 

to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all 

prior  to  the 

ages  - 

1,000 

10 

17 

27 

160 

132 

82 

178 

185 

235 

Vaccination 

Act.) 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 

period  per  1,000,000  living  at 

s 

each  age  - 

893 

816 

1,336 

990 

692 

826 

657 

1,078 

1864-S7. 
(  The  twenty- 
four  years 
subsequent  to 
the  Vaccination 
Act.) 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all 
ages  .... 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  .... 

22,188 
1,000 
261 

171 

8 

222 
10 

393 
18 
156 

1,636 
74 
180 

1,579 
71 
154 

1,312 
59 
141 

3,910 
176 
241 

6,595 
2S7 
309 

6,750 
304 
410 

40 

*  See  Diagram  J. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


App.  JSo.  5.  (Papers  handed  m  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Cunynghame,  M.B.) 

Table  30* 


Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Typhoid  Fever  during  the  periods  1865-75  and  1876-87  and  the  pro- 
portion of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean 
annual  death-rate  from  Typhoid  Fever  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 

All 

Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

0-12 
Months.  | 

1-5 
Years.  1 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

\i   )  11.11    *  (  L  il  l-l  1  r>  111  JJCllULl 

14,808 

139 

229 

368 

2,307 

2,132 

1,568 

3,051 

2,603 

2,773 

6 

1865-75 

< 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  .... 

1,000 

9 

16 

25 

156 

144 

106 

206 

175 

187 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  - 

403 

334 

594 

482 

387 

443 

283 

384 

r 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

13,438 

73 

120. 

193 

1,660 

2,002 

1,698 

3,380 

2,797 

1,706 

2 

1876-87 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  .... 

1,000 

5 

9 

14 

124 

149 

126 

251 

208 

127 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  - 

297 

145 

342 

367 

346 

387 

247 

197 

*  See  Diagram  K. 


Table  31* 


Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  -Pneumonia  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-8?  and  the  proportion" 
of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean  annual 
death-rate  from  Pneumonia  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 

i— <  °3 

O 

<)  6C 
■< 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

0-12 
Months.  J 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-26 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

18,743 

2,403 

2,266 

4,669 

4,811 

797 

270 

1,043 

2,319 

4,820 

14 

1855-63 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 

( The  nine  years 

age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 

prior  to  the 

all  ages  -        -        -  - 

1,000 

128 

121 

249 

257 

42 

14 

56 

124 

257 

Vaccination 

Act.) 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 

period  per  1,000,000  living  at 

each  age  - 

684 

5,763 

1,644 

245 

98 

198 

335 

901 

1864-87 
( The  twenty- 

four  years  sub-  - 
sequent  to  the 

Vaccination  Act.) 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each 
age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at 
all  ages  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  -        -     -  - 

75,327 
1,000 
885 

7,091 
94 

7,628 
101 

14,719 
195 
5,831 

15,523 
206 
1,710 

2,726 
36 
286 

1,205 
16 
130 

4,275 

57 
263 

11,465 
152 
538 

25,400 
337 
1,542 

14 

*  See  Diagram  L. 


(Papers  luinih'd  ui  Try  M- J.  Blair  GifLyng/t(unf}  M.  D.) 


Diagram  Li  livable  31. 


Diagram  K.ilipTable  30.  Pneumonia. 
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'  ~Pnrt*>T*<s  ~h rm rt *>rJ ,  -in,  ~fnr  AfC  J),  .J  film r*  f*ilTi\in nil mn  f>. 

M.D.) 

Diagram  M.ill.gTable32, 


Syphilis. 

PrWrtwn  AGES  AT  DEATH. 

per  tOOO 

Deaths  06m  612m  I-5yr5-K)yr.I0I5ybI525yb2546th  OVER 


675 


650 
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500 
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400 
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1855-63 


Diagram  N.ilip.Table  33. 
Erysi  pelas. 
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Diagram  07  illustratingTable  17. 

Graphic  Delineation  of  the  Death  Rate  per  100,000  of  Population, 
in  Scotland,  from  Small  Pox,  for  Each  Year  from  1855  to  1887. 


To  fcuce  page  644. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Cunynghame,  M.D.)  App.  No. 

Table  32* 


Proportion  of  deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Syphilis  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same 
disease  during  the  periods  1855-63,  1864-75,  1876-87,  and  1864-87. 


Period. 

All 

Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

0-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

1855-63.  ") 
(The  nine  years  f 
prior  to  the  C 
Vaccination  Act.)  ) 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  - 

1,000 

575 

109 

684 

78 

1 

1 

44 

136 

56 

1864-75.  ") 

( The  twelve  years  I 
subsequent  to  the  C 
Vaccination  Act.)  J 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  - 

1,000 

612 

118 

730 

80 

3 

I 

24 

96 

66 

1876-87.  ") 

( The  twelve  years  I 
follozving  the  last  ( 
period.)  J 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  - 

1,000 

647 

109 

756 

85 

2 

2 

15 

76 

64 

1864-87.  ■) 
( The  twenty-four  ( 
years  subsequent  to  f 
the  Vaccination  Act.)  ) 

i 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  - 

1,000 

631 

114 

745 

83 

2 

2 

19 

84 

65 

*  See  Diagram  M. 


Table  33* 


Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Scotland  from  Erysipelas  during  the  periods  1855-63  and  1864-87  and  the  proportion 
of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  mean  annual 
death-rate  from  Erysipelas  during  those  periods  per  1,000,000  living  at  each  age. 


Period. 

All  Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

0-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10  Years 
and  over. 

Actual  deaths  in  period 

2,506 

711 

126 

837 

193 

79 

1,397 

1855-63. 

( The  nine  years 

prior  to  the 
Vaccination  Act.) 

1 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  - 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  .... 

1,000 

91 

284 

50 

334 
1,033 

77 

66 

32 
24 

557 
(19 

Actual  deaths  in  period 

7,565 

2,184 

405 

2,589 

368 

157 

4,451 

1864-87. 
(  The  twenty -four 
years  subsequent  to  < 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  - 

1,000 

289 

54 

342 

49 

21 

588 

the  Vaccination 
Act.) 

Mean  annual  death-rate  during 
period  per  1,000,000  living  at 
each  age  - 

89 

1,026 

41 

15 

70 

*  See  Diagram  N. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


Vpp.  No.  5.  (Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Cimyngfiame,  M.D.) 


Table  34.* 

Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Edinburgh  from  Small-pox  during  the  twenty  years  1764-83  (from  the  burial  registers 
for  the  graveyards  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Canongate,  and  Buccleuch  Street),  and  during  the  twenty  years  1864-83 
(from  the  registers  of  deaths  in  Edinburgh),  and  the  proportion  of  such  deaths  at  each  ago  to  every  1,000 
deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease. 


Period. 

All 
Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

2,318 

109 

551 

1,524 

99 

8 

6 

3 

0 

18 

1764-83  | 

Proportion  of  deaths  at 
each  age  to  every  1,000 
deaths  at  all  ages 

1,000 

47 

240 

663 

43 

3 

■  *  2 

1 

0 

Actual  deaths  in  period  - 

960 

121 

22 

68 

87 

95 

206 

292 

69 

1864-83  \ 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  1 

I 

each  age  to  every  1,000 
deaths  at  all  ages 

1,000 

126 

23 

71 

90 

99 

215 

304 

72 

*  See  Diagram  Q. 


Table  35.* 

Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Edinburgh  from  Measles  during  the  twenty  years  1764-83  (from  the  burial  registers 
for  the  graveyards  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Canongate,  and  Buccleuch  Street),  and  during  the  twenty  years  1864-83 
(from  the  registers  of  deaths  in  Edinburgh),  and  the  proportion  of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to  every  1,000 
deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease. 


Period. 

All 
Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

6-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

1764-83 1 

Actual  deaths  in  period 

341 

9 

66 

234 

23 

4 

5 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  • 

1,000 

26 

194 

686 

67 

12 

15 

Actual  deaths  at  period 

1,863 

52 

388 

1,307 

104 

3 

9 

1864-83^ 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  - 

1,000 

28 

208 

701 

56 

2 

5 

*  See  Diagram  R. 


Table  36.* 

Deaths  at  various  ages  in  Edinburgh  from  Whooping  Cough  during  the  twenty  years  1764-83  (from  the  burial 
registers  for  the  graveyards  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Canongate,  and  Buccleuch  Street),  and  during  the  twenty 
years  1864-83  (from  the  registers  of  deaths  in  Edinburgh),  and  the  proportion  of  such  deaths  at  each  age  to 
every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease. 


Period. 

1 

All 
Ages. 

0-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

Actual  deaths  in  period 

538 

59 

130 

317 

80 

1 

1 

1764-83 1 

Proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  deaths  at  all  ages  - 

1,000 

110 

242 

589 

1-9 

( 

Actual  deaths  in  period 

3,008 

362 

711 

1,786 

139 

7 

3 

1864-S3j 

Proportion  of  death  at  each  age 
to  every  1,000  death  at  all  ages  - 

1,000 

120 

236 

594 

46 

2 

1 

*  See  Diagram  S. 
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Diagram  Q.  ilisTable  34. 


Diagram  R.illgTable  35.    Diagram  Suitable  36. 


Small-pox. 


Measles. 


Whooping-cough. 


^pcr&S*1     Ages  at  Death. 

r  1,000 

iu£ks  0-6  m  6  I2m.I-5yr.S  IOn?J0^ml525TR2545YnOVER 


nvpgtwn  Ages  at  Death. 

■per  1,000 

J)eatlui  0«M.6  l?*  i  5Ya5-IOmiai5mOVER 


■ProparSZ  Ages  at  Death. 

■per  1,000 

DaiMis  O-6m.6-Km.I-5yr5-I0trJOI5tii0VER 


600 


575 


550 


525 


500 


475 


450 


425 


400 


375 


350 


325 


300 


275 


250 


225 


200 


175 


150 


125 


100 


75 


50 
25 


2'\2 


mi 
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Diagram  U.ill^Table  38-   Diagram  W.ill°.Table  39. 


Small- pox. 


opcrbm     AGES  AT  DEATH. 

tIOOO 

0-6m.6I2m.1  5yh.5  IOYRJO  I5-Z5rR.25-45YROVER 

675 
650 


1 


EASLES 


Whooping-cough 


Proportion,     AGES  AT  DEATH. 

per/000 

Deaths  0  6 m. 6 12 m. I-5yr.5  IOyr  10  I5yr  OVER 


Propertim,     AGES  AT  DEATH. 

>er/000 

0  6  m  .  6  I2«  I  5  yr.  5  I0yr.I0-I5tr  OVER 


-t— r 


64 

ToTObce 

-pan 

e 

3 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blavr  Cunynghame,  M.D.) 


Table  37.* 


^Stalto^  *W*  grrya,ds  in  Edinburgh  from 

buriali  at  all  age°s  from  ^e7^S^^^^^^^^.&^^  *  every  1,000 
every  1,000  burials  at  all  ages  from  all  causes.  ges  from  Small-pox  to 


Period. 

All 

Ages. 

0-3 
Months. 

3-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

f  5 

5-10 
Yeara. 

ss 

T  S3 

o  o> 

rtH 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

43  Years, 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

Actual  burials  from  small-pox  in 
period  ----- 

74S 

9 

37 

185 

467 

28 

4 

6 

2 

1 

4 

17U7-1S16 

Proportion  of  such  burials  at 
each  age  to  every  1,000  burials 
at  all  ages  from  small-pox 

1,000 

12 

50 

249 

629 

38 

5 

8 

3 

1 

5 

Proportion  of  the  burials  at  all 
ages  from  small-pox  to  every 
1,000  burials  at  all  ages  from 

36 

App.  No. 


*  See  Diagram,  T. 


Table  38.* 

^^^^^^Xf^m'^S^  •»*  Buceleuch  Street  graveyards  in  Edinburgh  from 
burials  at  all  ages  from  the  S  S  £Sh  tt fSSSZ*"1  °f        i  &*  each  age  to  evefy  1,000 

every  1,000  burials  at  all  agesTom  all  causes!  ProP^tion  of  the  burials  at  all  ages  from  Measles  to 


Period. 


1797-1816 


Actual  burials  from  measles  in 
period  

Proportion  of  such  burials  at 
each  age  to  every  1,000  burials 
at  all  ages  from  measles  - 

Proportion  of  the  burials  at  all 
ages  from  measles  to  every 
1,000  burials  at  all  ages  from 
all  causes  - 


<!  bo 


548 


1,000 


20 


27  — 


16 


2& 


id  o 


98  385 


179 


653 


95 


*  See  Diagram  V. 


Table  39.* 


every  1,000  burials  at  all  ages  from  the" same  JSj^u  ti?"^.  rf  Such  burials  at  each  age  to 
Whooping  Cough  to  every  ifoOO  burials  at  adages  fr^m' all  causes.  Pr°P°rtl011  °f  **"  &t  &H  fr0ra 


Period. 


1797-1816 


Actual  burials  from  whooping 
cough  in  period      -      .  . 

Proportion  of  such  burials  at 
each  age  to  every  1,000  burials 
at  all  ages  from  whooping 
cough       -      .      .      .  . 

Proportion  of  the  burials  at  all 
ages  from  whooping-cough  to 
every  1,000  burials  at  all  ages 
from  all  causes  -      -  . 


All 

Ages. 

0-3 
Months. 

00 

& 

6-12 
Months. 

1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

727 

24 

54 

153 

433 

58 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1,000 

33 

74 

210 

596 

80 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

36 

'  See  Diagram  W. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


A  pp.  No.  5.  (Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robert  James  Blair  Gunynghame,  M.I).) 


Table  40.* 

UuriiJs  at  various  ages  in  the  St.  Cuthbert's,  Canongate,  and  Buccleuch  Street  graveyards  in  Edinburgh  from 
"  Fevers  "  during  the  twenty  years  1797-1816  and  the  proportion  of  such  burials  at  each  age  to  every  1,000 
burials  at  all  ages  from  the  same  disease,  with  the  proportion  of  the  burials  at  all  ages  from  "Fevers "to 
every  1,000  burials  at  all  ages  from  all  causes. 


Period. 

All 
Ages. 

0-3 
Months. 

3-6 
Months. 

6-12 
Months. 

-1-5 
Years. 

5-10 
Years. 

10-15 
Years. 

15-25 
Years. 

25-45 
Years. 

45  Years 
and  over. 

Age  not 
stated. 

Actual  burials  from  '  Fevers  "  in 

1,680 

37 

56 

113 

526 

205 

62 

113 

212 

319 

37 

1797-1816 

Proportion  of  such  burials  at 
each  age  to  every  1,000  burials 
at  all  ages  from  "  Fevers  " 

1,000 

22 

33 

67 

313 

122 

37 

67 

126 

190 

22 

Proportion  of  the  burials  at  all 
ages  from  "  Fevers  "  to  every 
1,000  burials  at  all  ages  from 
all  causes  

82 

*  See  Diagram  Y. 
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APPENDIX. 

APPENDIX  VI. 


(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  William  Ogle,  M.J).,  22nd  March  1893.) 
Table  A. 

En&land  and  Wales:  Annual  Death-rates  from  the  principal  Zymotic  Diseases,  and  Infant  Mortality,  1838-P7 


Annual  Mortality  per  Million  Persons  living,  from  the  principal  Zymotic  Diseases. 


Period. 

Small-pox. 

Measles. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Diphtheria. 

Whooping-cough. 

09 

A 
H 

Enteric  Fever. 

Simple  and  Ill- 
defined  Fever. 

Diarrhoea  and 
Dysentery. 

Cholera. 

Annual  Mortality  o 
fants  under  One 
of  Age  to  1,000  B 

Cols.  :— 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1  j 

1  9 
1  A 

i 

i 

1838-42 

^7fi 

539 

797 

504 

1,053 

254 

44 

152 

(5  years.) 

1847-50 

292 

403 

884 

480 

1,246 

900 

810 

154 

(4  years.) 

(8  years.) 

1851—60 

999 
-  -  _ 

412 

982 

505 

913 

918 

i  'id 

1  KA 

lo4 

1861-70 

162 

443 

971 

187 

530 

886 

* 

968 

107 

154 

[871-80 

94. 'i 

379 

719 

121 

513 

58 

326 

105 

o  1  4 

250 

149 

i 

i 

.838 

1,064 

426 

380 

596 

 v  

1,228 

203 

22 

159 

1839 

589 

705 

666 

526 

1,010 

200 

25 

152 

[840 

661 

591 

1,256 

389 

1,089 

260 

TrO 

104 

1841 

400 

433 

889 

508 

932 

Oft 

145 

1842 

168 

542 

794 

502 

1,004 

372 

1 00 

10.2 

.843 

— 

loO 

.844 

— 

1  A  Q 
14S 

.845 

143 

1846 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

164 

L847 

246 

507 

857 

540 

1,807 

865 

46 

164 

QAQ 

O  J  / 

395 

1,178 

394 

1,266 

/  o  / 

tin 

154 

Lo4y 

264 

311 

747 

548 

1,044 

1,189 

3,033 

1<60 

262 

398 

753 

437 

865 

760 

50 

146 

,o01 

389 

521 

758 

440 

997 

QA  1 

CO 
DO 

154 

:  Q£9 
I  CD'S 

401 

320 

1,035 

440 

1,022 

1,11/ 

76 

158 

1853 

266 

853 

609 

1,008 

G7  A 
0/4 

Z4U 

160 

L854 

151 

498 

995 

A 

525 

1,015 

1  1  C  1 

1,080 

157 

.1  Q  K 

IOOO 

Jo  1 

39 1 

( 

894 

20 

541 

875 

/  04 

A  A 

44 

1 54 

1856 

lift 

HO 

O  1  o 

705 

32 

483 

847 

793 

A  (\ 

40 

144 

1857 

9H9 

310 

652 

82 

■  >  _  t> 

988 

1,189 

60 

156 

IoOo 

329 

476 

1,212 

339 

598 

918 

787 

35 

158 

193 

485 

976 

517 

456 

806 

1,001 

45 

153 

I860 

1  Q  C 
LOO 

4.7  Q 

485 

261 

429 

652 

K  A  A 

044 

16 

148 

1  Q£  1 

tool 

450 

451 

225 

fil  9 

767 

1,002 

42 

153 

i  o 

481 

728 

241 

919 

597 

25 

142 

IOCQ 

IOOO 

-SOD 

JJU 

1,478 

315 

1A  1 
04/ 

874 

775 

39 

149 

IQCA 

oy  / 

1,418 

261 

a  no 

960 

832 

45 

153 

Lobo 

301 

405 

837 

196 

409 

1,089 

1,164 

61 

160 

L866 

139 

511 

546 

140 

736 

986 

853 

672 

160 

1867 

114 

304 

567 

120 

548 

778 

960 

43 

15S 

lODo 

91 

528 

996 

137 

419 

895 

1,405 

68 

155 

looy 

67 

464 

1,244 

117 

493 

i 

193 

390 

239 

935 

32 

156 

1  Q*70 

113 

335 

1,446 

120 

529 

147 

388 

233 

1,161 

47 

160 

1871 

1,012 

408 

815 

111 

455 

121 

371 

186 

1,094 

38 

158 

1872 

821 

368 

515 

93 

596 

80 

377 

145 

995 

35 

150 

1873 

98 

316 

562 

108 

411 

70 

376 

132 

962 

32 

149 

1874 

88 

517 

1,051 

150 

437 

74 

374 

130 

923 

25 

151 

1875 

35 

257 

85] 

142 

594 

62 

371 

108 

1,029 

23 

158 

1876 

99 

408 

691 

129 

432 

48 

309 

81 

917 

25 

146 

1877 

173 

366 

585 

111 

460 

45 

279 

78 

619 

13 

136 

1878 

74 

310 

753 

140 

711 

36 

306 

71 

1,003 

25 

152 

1879 

21 

362 

694 

120 

503 

21 

231 

58 

452 

8 

135 

1880 

25 

478 

675 

109 

530 

21 

261 

58 

1,171 

31 

153 

1881 

119 

280 

548 

121 

416 

21 

212 

44 

558 

12 

130 

1882 

50 

481 

520 

151 

577 

36 

229 

38 

651 

13 

141 

1883 

36 

348 

472 

158 

391 

33 

227 

36 

595 

15 

137 

1884 

82 

416 

399 

185 

422 

12 

234 

28 

971 

30 

147 

1885 

103 

526 

231 

163 

477 

12 

173 

24 

487 

11 

138 

1886 

10 

431 

215 

147 

464 

9 

182 

22 

888 

19 

149 

1887 

18 

534 

278 

157 

398 

7 

182 

18 

717 

16 

145 

>-H    CD  J? 


App.  No.  6 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


App.  No.  6.  {Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  William  Ogle,  M.B.) 

Table  B. 

England  and  Wales  :  Pkopobtion  of  Deaths  among  Infants  under  one  year  of  age,  per  million  of  Births, 

from  each  of  the  following  causes. 


Tears. 

Phthisis. 

Pneumonia. 

Convul- 
sions. 

Small- pox 
(including 
Chicken- 
pox). 

Causes  not 
ascertained 
or  stated  j 
too  vaguely 
for  classifi- 
cation. 

Year. 

Phthisis. 

Pneumonia. 

Convul- 
sions. 

Small-pox 
(including 
Chicken- 
pox). 

Causes  not 
ascertained 

or  stated 
too  vaguely 
for  classifi. 
cation. 

4  473 

15 157 

1 989 

12  449 

IO/U 

1,293 

9,634 

26,472 

623 

3,623 

lo9lo 

14  402 

33  615 

2  882 

Q  T7*7 

y»i/  / 

10/  J 

1,279 

9,322 

25,192 

3,964 

3,579 

1  QA.Q 

3  253 

14  475 

2  008 

7  538 

10/  a 

1,093 

7,800 

24,502 

3,216 

3,234 

1850 

2  445 

12  559 

2 106 

T  (MO 

lo/o 

1,269 

8,605 

25,313 

403 

3,215 

1851 

2  262 

12  9S3 

oo,oyu 

2  924 

0,000 

10/4 

1,226 

7,998 

25,294 

358 

3,351 

!Ot)Z 

2,000 

13  094 

32  677 

3 131 

6  526 

lO/O 

1,212 

o,uyu 

24,741 

167 

3,005 

1863 

9  KAR 

15  376 

1 406 

ft  KftQ 

lo/O 

1,126 

7,402 

23,112 

401 

2,32S 

1854 

9  J.T9 

13  356 

31  630 

897 

5,903 

lo/  / 

1,139 

6,979 

91  ftK*7 

557 

2,020 

1855 

14  615 

32  214 

790 

6  645 

lO/o 

1,210 

1  ASA 

91  QTQ 

316 

1,989 

1856 

9  A*7ft 

12  913 

827 

10 /y 

1,026 

T  9Q* 

21,394 

131 

1,984 

1857 

1,04U 

13  496 

30  271 

1  466 

5  535 

IOOU 

1,107 

6  388 

Of\  OftQ 

*£u,yuo 

10/ 

1,664 

1858 

1,724 

15,126 

31,557 

2,327 

5,550 

1881 

873 

5,793 

20,345 

442 

1,848  1 

1859 

1,447 

13,011 

30,446 

1,435 

5,239 

1882 

917 

6,507 

20,765 

211 

1,676 

1860 

1,367 

14,430 

30,401 

949 

5,539 

1883 

921 

6,340 

20,523 

204 

1,872  1 

1861 

1,356 

12,193 

29,333 

474 

4,901 

1884 

847 

6,503 

20,703 

S60 

1,915 

1862 

1,214 

12,466 

28,429 

550 

4,472 

1885 

768 

6,808 

20,280 

447 

1,804 

1863 

1,361 

11,254 

28,090 

1,966 

4,468 

1886 

844 

6,287 

20,687 

93 

1,801  1 

1864 

1,454 

11,323 

28,126 

2,542 

■  4,186 

1887 

816 

6,854 

20,189 

117 

1,839 

1865 

1,461 

10,606 

28,479 

2,017 

4,557 

1888 

700 

6,972 

19,607 

216' 

1,710  1 

1866 

1,369 

12,596 

28,906 

919 

4,537 

1889 

661 

7,151 

20,316 

64 

1,541  1 

1867 

1,406 

9,493 

27,260 

804 

4,111 

1890 

802 

8,206 

20,573 

64 

1,560 

1868 

1,416 

7,877 

26,172 

647 

3,443 

1891 

676 

9,205 

20,461 

72 

1,438  1 

1869 

1,363 

11,042 

26,838 

481 

3,225 

(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  William  Ogle,  M.B.) 
Table  C. 

Deaths  under  One  Year  of  Age  from  Certain  Causes  per  Million  Births  in  Leicester  and  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  Periods  1863-67, 1873-77,  and  1883-87,  and  Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  in  the  Twenty  Years. 


Diarrhoea  and 
„  Dysentery. 

Syphilis. 

Erysipelas. 

Tabes  Mesen- 
terica  and 
Scrofula. 

Bronchitis. 

All  other 
Causes. 

All  Causes. 

Period. 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

:. 

and 

3  1 

England 
Wales 

55 

England 
Wales 

u 

ts.2 

u 

CD 

a  ca 

S 

O  03 

England 
Wales 

Leicesi 

Leicesl 

^te 

■or 
a 

H 

Leices 

Leices- 

a 
* 

Leices 

a 

m 

CD 
M 

-5  s 

bcT 
S3 

Leices 

1863-67 

42,627 

14,908 

988 

1,611 

680 

750 

4,819 

4,553 

9,452 

10,458 

153,580 

122,554 

212,146 

154,734 

1873-77 

48,594 

15,975 

1,371 

1,754 

1,724 

878 

6,013 

5,418 

12,734 

15,922 

140,565 

108,338 

211,001 

148,285 

1883-87 

44,409 

14,983 

1,673 

1,884 

962 

625 

6,064 

5,772 

20,114 

18,125 

132,892 

101,770 

206,114 

143,159 

Increase  or  Decrease 
per  cent,  in  20  Tears 

(-) 

4-2 

■5 

69'3 

24-7 

41-B 

-16*7 

25-8 

26-8 

112-8 

73-S 

-13-5 

-17'0 

-2-8 

-7'5 
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Table  D. 


land  and  Wales  :  Death-kates  from  various  causes 
'  Infants  in  sub-periods  of  the  first  year  of  life, 
^52-70  and  1881-87. 


(uses  of  Death. 


auses 
11-pox 
>les  - 
let  Fever 
theria 

oping-cough 

if 

iioea  - 
ipelas 


Annual  Rates  per  Million  living  at 
each  age-period 


Under 
Three 
Months. 


Three 
Months 
but  under 
Six  Months. 


Six  Months 
but  under 
One 
Year. 


313,429 
1,573 
384 
303 
320 
4,560 
384 
20,996 
1,905 


129,294 
890 
835 
688 
304 
6,144 
581 
20,138 
774 


105,428 
790 
4,881 
2,349 
632 
8,123 
784 
11,860 
268 


Table  E. 

lnd  and  Wales  :  Deaths  ascribed  to  Vaccination, 
1881-91. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

Primary 
Vaccinations. 

1881 

58 

766,179 

1882 

65 

764,518 

1883 

55 

763,092 

1884 

53 

766,338 

1885 

52 

758,992 

1886 

45 

755,337 

1887 

45 

735,536 

1888 

45 

720,991 

1889 

58 

708,919 

1881-9 

476* 

6,739,902* 

1890 

43 

{Not  yet 
published.') 

1891 

43 

{Not  yet 
published.") 

(*  On  death  to  14,159  primary  vaccinations.) 

Table  F. 

England  and  Wales:  Particulars  of  Deaths 
ascribed  to  Vaccination,  1886-91. 


Erysipelas  - 

Pyasmia,  Septicaemia,  and  Blood-poisoning 
Ulcer  of  arm         -  -  - 

Gangrene  of  arm  - 
Cellulitis 

Inflammation  - 

Inflammatory  fever 

Fever        -         -   .  .... 

Abscess  ..... 

Eruption    -          -          -  - 

Syphilis  ..... 

Eczema  ..... 

Ulceration  of  bowels  ... 

Gastric  catarrh  .... 

Diarrhoea  ----- 

Dentition  and  diarrhoea    -  -  - 

Phthisis,  Tuberculosis 

Bronchitis,  Pneumonia 

Convulsions  .... 

Tetanus  ..... 

Weakness,  Marasmus  ... 

Exposure  to  weather  - 

General  oedema  .... 

Varicella  after  vaccinia 

Vaccinia  ----- 


Total 


133 
47 
8 
1 

15 
7 
1 

3 
10 

10 
5 
1 
1 

2 
4 
3 
2 
5 
12 
1 
4 
1 

1 

JL 

1 
I 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Skelton,  C.B.,  26th  April  1893. 


Circular  letters  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland  as  to? 
Vaccination,  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  Board  under  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108,  and  a  statement  as  to  the  prosecution  of  defaulters  under  section  18  or  that 
Act. 


Sec.  1. 


Sec.  2. 


Sec.  4. 


Sec.  5. 


Sec.  6. 


Sec.  7. 


Sec.  18. 


Sec.  20. 


Sec.  21. 


Vaccination  Act. 

Board  of  Supervision, 
Sir,  Edinburgh,  20th  August  1863. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Parochial  Board  to  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act, 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108,  and  to  transmit  for  their  information 
the  accompanying  "  Regulations,"  which  the  Board  have 
made  and  issued  in  terms  of  the  5th  section  of  the  Act. 

The  following  are  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Act,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  Parochial  authorities  : — 
The  Parochial  Board  of  every  parish  or  combination  of 
parishes  is  required  to  appoint,  not  later  than  the 
28th  of  September  1863,  a  registered  medical  prac- 
titioner  or   practitioners   to   be  the  vaccinator  or 
.  vaccinators  within  the  parish  or  combination. 
The  remuneration  to  each  vaccinator  is  to  depend  on, 
and  be  regulated  by,  the  number  of  persons  not  pre- 
viously vaccinated,  who  have  been  successfully  vacci- 
nated by  him,  and  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  not  to 
be  less  than  Is.  6d.  for  every  person  successfully 
vaccinated,  when  the  vaccination  is  performed  within 
two  miles  of  the  residence  of  the  vaec;nator  by  the 
nearest  public  road,  and  2s.  6d.  when  beyond  that 
distance. 

The  Parochial  Board  is  required  from  time  to  time  to 
give  notice  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  the  Registrar  or  Registrars  for  the  district 
within  which  the  parish  or  combination  is  wholly  or 
partially  situated,  of  the  name  of  each  vaccinator 
appointed  by  it,  and  that  within  48  hours  of  the 
appointment  of  such  vaccinator. 

The  Parochial  Board,  the  vaccinators,  and  the  other 
officers  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Laws  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  are  required  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  relation  to  the  execution 
of  the  Act. 

The  Parochial  Board  is  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  the  Act  out  of  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Vaccination,  and  any  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
incidental  to  it,  is  not  to  be  considered  parochial 
relief,  and  is  not  to  affect  the  parochial  settlement  of 
any  person  so  vaccinated  or  treated. 

When  the  Inspector  of  Poor  receives  from  the  Registrar 
of  the  district  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
persons  as  have  failed  to  transmit  or  lodge  a  certificate 
of  vaccination  in  terms  of  the  Act,  he  is  required  to 
lay  the  same  before  the  Parochial  Board.  The  Faro- 
chial  Board  is  required  thereafter  to  issue  an  order  to 
the  vaccinator  to  vaccinate  the  persons  named  in  the 
list :  and  the  inspector  of  poor  shall  at  the  same  time 
give  notice  in  writing  of  such  order  to  each  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  list,  or,  if  children,  to  their 
ftaher,  mother,  or  the  persons  having  care  of  them. 
In  pursuance  of  such  order,  the  vaccinator  shall 
vaccinate  the  persons  named  therein,  at  any  time  not 
less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  days  of  the  date  of 
such  notice,  unless  such  persons  shall  previously  have 
been  vaccinated,  and  a  certificate  of  their  vaccination 
or  insusceptibility  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
registrar. 

Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Registrar- General  and  the 
Inspectors  under  him,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  not  being  fully  carried  into  effect  by  a  Parochial 
Board  or  the  officers  appointed  by  it,  the  Registrar- 
General  is  required  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  Supervision  thereto,  with  a  view  to  their  providing 
the  requisite  remedy. 

Each  vaccinator  is  required  to  keep  a  book  in  which  he 
shall  enter,  from  time  to  time,  the  number  of  persons 


successfully  vaccinated  by  him,  those  cases  in  which 
vaccination  has  been  postponed,  and  those  which  have 
been  certified  to  be  insusceptible.  Each  vaccinator 
is  further  required  yearly,  or  at  such  other  times 
the  Board  of  Supervision  may  direct,  to  make  a  retur: 
to  the  Board  embracing  these  and  such  other  par- 
ticulars as  the  Board  may  require.  And  such  books 
and  returns  are  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection, 
free  of  charge,  by  the  Registrar- General,  Inspectors,  or 
Registrars,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Parochial  Board  to 
which  they  relate. 

In  every  case  where,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  S 
vaccinator  is  required  to  grant  a  certificate  of  vacci- 
nation,  or  of  postponement  of  vaccination,  or  of  in- 
susceptibility to  vaccine  disease,  and  grants  the  same, 
he  is  required  to  transmit,  within  48  hours  from  the 
date  of  the  certificate,  to  the  Registrar  of  the  district 
within  which  the  child  referred  to  in  the  certificate 
was  born,  the  particulars  contained  in  the  said  certi- 
ficate in  the  form,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form, 
of  Schedule  F.  annexed  to  the  Act. 

Wherever  the  Parochial  Board  fails  to  do  or  perform  any  $ 
of  the  acts  or  duties  required  of  them  by  the  Act,  it 
is  declared  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Supervision  to  do  or 
perform  the  same,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  right 
competent  to  the  Board  to  compel  performance  thereof. 
And  the  Board  of  Supervision  are  vested  with  the  same 
powers  for  directing  and  enforcing  the  execution  of 
the  Act  by  Parochial  Boards,  as  they  now  or  may 
hereafter  have  in  relation  to  any  matter  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  S 
vaccination  is  to  be  performed  are  contained  in  the  8th, 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  sections  of  the  Act.    And  in 

.  insular,  highland,  and  other  districts,  or  portions  of 
such  districts,  where  from  the  difficulty  of  travelling 
and  other  causes  it  may  be  considered  inexpedient  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  expressed  in 
these  sections,  the  Parochial  Board  may  apply  to  thi 
Board  of  Supervision  to  modify  them,  which  the  Boari 
of  Supervision  are  authorised  from  time  to  time  to  d< 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Advocate  ;  and  i 
such  cases  the  Parochial  Board  may  also  apply  to  tl 
Board  of  Supervision  to  appoint  a  medical  practitioni 
or  practitioners  to  travel  throughout  such  district, 
for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act ; — the  remuneration  to  such  medical  prac- 
titioners being  fixed  and  allocated  among  the  parishes 
of  the  district  by  tho  Board  of  Supervision  in  terms  of 
the  Act. 

In  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  which 
devolves  the  duty  of  vaccinating  paupers  upon  a  "  vacci- 
nator," the  medical  officer  of  a  parish  which  participates 
in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  in  Aid  of  Medical  Relief,  will, 
from  and  after  the  appointment  of  a  vaccinator  for  the 
parish,  no  longer  be  required,  in  his  capacity  as  medical 
officer,  to  be  at  all  times  furnished  with  vaccine  virus  and 
to  vaccinate,  without  demanding  a  fee  or  other  remunera- 
tion than  his  salary,  at  the  stated  times  and  places,  all 
persons  who  may  come  or  be  brought  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Where  the  salary  of  a  medical  officer  has  been  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  obligation  to  vaccinate  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  from  which 
he  is  now  relieved,  it  will  be  for  the  Parochial  Board  to 
consider  whether  any  change  ought,  on  that  ground,  to  be 
made  in  his  salary  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

From  and  after  the  28th  of  September  next,  no  expendi- 
ture incurred  on  account  of  vaccination  will  be  admitted 
as  an  item  in  the  minimum  expenditure  required  to  entitle 
a  parish  to  participate  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  in  Aid 
of  Medical  Relief  to  the  Poor. 
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You  will  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Parochial  Board  on 
some  convenient  day  prior  to  the  28th  of  September  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  "  vaccinator,"  in  terms  of 
the  Act,  and  of  considering  this  communication,  and  the 
Board's  "  Regulations  "  herewith  transmitted. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  S.  Walker, 
To  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  Secretary. 

(Enclosure.) 

Regulations  made  and  issued  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  in  terms 
of  the  5th  Section  of  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act, 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108. 

1.  The  Parochial  Board  shall,  at  the  time  of,  or  prior  to, 
the  appointment  of  each  vaccinator  fix  the  rate  of  allowance 
for  the*  remuneration  of  such  vaccinator,  in  terms  of  the  2nd 
section  of  the  Act ;  and  the  rate  of  allowance  so  fixed 
shall  not  be  reduced  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  previously  had  and  obtained. 

2.  The  Inspector  of  the  Poor  shall,  within  48  hours  of 
the  appointment  of  each  vaccinator,  report  to  the  Board  of 
Supervision  the  name  and  address  of  every  vaccinator  so 
appointed,  together  with  the  rate  of  allowance  fixed  for 
his  remuneration. 

3.  The  Parochial  Board  shali  supply  to  the  Inspector  of 
the  Poor,  and  to  each  vaccinator  appointed  by  them,  a  copy 
of  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision's  Regulations  relating  thereto. 

4.  In  the  case  of  pauper  children,  the  Inspector  of  the 
Poor  shall  see  to  the  execution  of  the  Act  in  all  matters 


required  to  be  done  or  provided  by  the  father,  mother,  or 
person  having  the  care,  nurture,  or  custody  of  the  said 
children. 

5.  The  vaccinator  shall  at  all  times  be  furnished  with 
vaccine  virus,  and  shall  vaccinate,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Parochial  Board  according  to  the  rate  of  allowance  fixed 
in  terms  of  the  Act  and  these  Regulations,  all  persons  by 
themselves,  or  by  their  parent  or  parents,  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief,  who  may  apply  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

(>.  In  every  case  falling  under  Regulation  4,  where  a 
child  has  been  vaccinated  by  a  person  not  being  a  registered 
medical  practitioner,  the  vaccinator  shall  examine  such 
child,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  operation  has  been 
successful,  he  shall  furnish  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  and 
the  Registrar  of  the  district  with  a  certificate  of  insuscepn- 
bility  on  the  ground  of  previous  successful  vaccination  ; 
but  if  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  operation  has  been 
successful,  he  shall  proceed  in  terms  of  the  Act. 

7.  The  vaccinator  shall  make  a  return  to  the  Board  of 
Supervision  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  on  the  1st  day 
of  July  in  every  year,  according  to  the  annexed  Form  A. 

8.  The  Inspector  of  the  Poor  shall  make  a  return  to  the 
Board  of  Supervision  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  in  every  year,  according  to  the  annexed 
Form  B. 

9.  The  offices  of  Inspector  of  the  Poor  and  vaccinator 
shall  not  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

10.  A  vaccinator  shall  not  act  or  vote  at  the  meeting  of 
any  Parochial  Board  whose  officer  he  is. 

W.  S.  Walker, 
Board  of  Supervision,  Secretary. 
Edinburgh,  20th  August  1863. 


Return  by 


Form  (A.) 

,  Vaccinator  for  the  Parish  of  (or  for  the  District  of 

Parish  of  ,  as  the  case  may  be),  for  the  Half-year  ended 


,  in  the 


Number  of  Persons  vaccinated 
during  the  Half-year. 

Number  of  Per- 
sons successfully 
vaccinated  during 
the  Half-year  at 
a  Distance  of 
more  than  Two 
Miles  from 
Vaccinator's 
Residence. 

Number  of  Cases 

in  -which 
Vaccination  has 
been  postponed 
during  the 
Half-year. 

Number  of  Cases  which  have  been 
certified  to  be  Insusceptible 
during  the  Half-year. 

Number  of  Per- 
sons vaccinated 

during  the 
Half-year  who 
were  not  in 
receipt  of 
Parochial  Relief. 

Successfully. 

Unsuccessfully. 

On  the  Ground 
of  Constitutional 
Insusceptibility. 

On  the  Ground 
of  previous 
Successful 
Vaccination. 

Date- 


Return  by 


Certified  on  soul  and  conscience. 

Form  (B.) 

Inspector  of  the  Poor  for  the  Parish  of 

Act,  1863,  for  the  Half-vear  ended 


-Vaccinator 


under  the  Vaccination  (Scotland) 


Number  of  Persons 
in  List  transmitted 
during  Half-year 
by  Registrar  as  having 
failed  to  transmit  or 
lodge  Certificates 
of  Vaccination,  in 
Terms  of  the  Act,  and 
Date  when  last 
received. 


Date  when  said 

List  was  laid 
before  Parochial 
Board. 


State  whether  the 
Persons  named 
in  said  List  have 
since  been 
Vaccinated  by 
Vaccinator. 


If  any  of  said 
Persons  have  not 
since  been 

Vaccinated  by 
Vaccinator,  state 
the  Reason  why. 


Number  of  Prose- 
cutions during 
Half-year  for 

Penalties  under  the 
25th  Section  of 
the  Act. 


Number  of  such 

Prosecutions 
in  which  Penalties 
have  been  adjudged. 


Number. 


Date. 


Date 


o  79800. 


 Inspector. 
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Board  of  Supervision, 
Sir,  Edinburgh,  10th  December  1863. 

1  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  to  inform 
you  that,  many  inquiries  having  been  made  by  Parochial 
Boards  and  others  interested  in  the  operation  of  the 
Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act,  1863,  respecting  the  proper 
construction  of  certain  provision  of  that  statute,  the  Board 
deemed  it  adyisable  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon 
the  matters  referred  to. 

The  opinion  of  counsel  having  been  obtained,  I  am  now 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  Parochial"  Boards,  Inspectors 
of  Poor,  and  Vaccinators,  that  the  Board  have  been  advised — 

"  1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Parochial  Board  to  see  to 
the  proper  vaccination  of  every  pauper  child  ;  and  in  order 
that  this  may  be  accomplished,  the  Parochial  Boards  should 
immediately  make  such  arrangements  as  will  ensure  that 
this  is  attended  to. 

"  2.  That  the  vaccinator  is  not  bound  to  vaccinate  non- 
pauper  children,  except  on  an  order  to  that  effect  by  the 
Parochial  Board,  proceeding  upon  the  list  furnished  by 
the  Registrar  to  the  Inspector,  in  terms  of  section  18  of 
the  statute. 

"  3.  That  the  persons  ordered  to  be  vaccinated  under 
the  18th  section  of  the  statute  are  children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  have  failed  to  transmit  a  certificate  of  vaccina- 
tion in  terms  of  the  Act;  and  when  the  vaccinator  is 
directed  by  the  Parochial  Board  to  vaccinate  any  such 
person,  he  is  entitled  in  every  case  to  the  allowance  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Parochial 
Board. 

"  4.  That  Parochial  Boards  are  entitled  to  defray  the  cost 
of  vaccination  out  of  the  monies  coming  into  their  hands 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant 
for  Medical  Relief  of  the  Poor,  without  distinction  of  the 
persons  raccf»ated.  But  they  are  not  bound  or  entitled  to 
pay  the  vaccinator  for  children  other  than  paupers,  except 
when  srnch  children  are  vaccinated  under  an  order  to  that 
effect,  in  terms  of  the  18th  section  ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
it  is  competent  for  the  Parochial  Board  to  proceed  against 
persons  who  have  not  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  a 
certificate  of  the  vaccination  of  their  children  within  the 
statutory  period,  for  the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  17th 
section  ;  and  these  penalties  will  become  part  of  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

"5.  That  no  person  can  have  failed  to  transmit  a 
certificate  in  tevms  of  the  Act  until  after  the  expiry  of  six 
months  from  the  1st  of  January  1864,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  Registrar  postponing  the  transmission 
of  the  first  list  until  after  six  months  from  the  1  st  of  January 
1864,  provided  he  thereafter  always  transmits  a  list  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  preceding  list.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  objection  to  the  Registrar  trans- 
mitting lists  oftener  than  once  within  six  months.  The 
Act  directs  that  a  list  shall  be  transmitted  once  in  every 
six  months ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  a  more  frequent 
transmission. 

"  6.  That  the  vaccinator,  unless  under  a  special  order  to 
that  effect,  proceeding  from  the  Parochial  Board,  is  not 
entitled  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  district  for  the 
purpose  of  vaccinating  a  person  removed  from  the  district. 
If  the  parish  to  which  the  child  has  been  removed  is 
known  to  the  Parochial  Board,  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  Parochial  Board  of  that  parish,  and  that  Board  ought 
to  see  to  the  vaccination  of  the  child. 

"  /•  That  it  is  competent  for  the  Parochial  Board  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  vaccinator,  whereby  the  vaccinator 
shall  be  bound  to  attend  at  certain  stated  times  and  places, 
for  the  purpose  of  A'aocination,  and  to  remunerate  the 
vaccinator  for  such  attendance  by  a  fixed  salary  in  addition 
to  the  statutory  allowance  for  each  successful  vaccination. 
The  Parochial  Board  would  be  entitled  to  require  the 
presence  of  pauper  children  at  such  times  and  places,  but 
the  presence  of  non -pauper  children  would  be  optional." 

I  enclose  four  copies  of  this  circular  letter  for  the  use 
of  the  Parochial  Board,  the  vaccinators,  and  yourself,  as 
Inspector  ©f  Poor.  If  additional  copies  are  required,  they 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  S.  Walker, 
To  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  Secretary. 


Regulations  made  and  issued  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  in  terms 
of  the  5th  section  of  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act, 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108. 

1.  When  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  has  received  from  the 
Registrar,  in  terms  of  the  18th  section  of  the  Act,  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  have  failed  to 
transmit  or  lodge  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  in  terms  of 
the  Act,  he  shall  lay  the  same  before  the  Parochial  Board 
at  their  first  meeting  held  hereafter,  or  (failing  any  such 
meeting  at  an  earlier  date)  at  a  meeting  not  later  than 
three  months  from  the  date  on  which  the  said  list  was  re- 
ceived, which  meeting  the  Inspector  is  hereby  required  to 
call,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  said  list  and  giving 
orders  thereon,  in  compliance  with  the  18th  section  of  the 
Act. 

2.  All  orders  issued  to  the  vaccinator,  in  compliance  with 
the  18th  section  of  the  Act,  shall  be  in  the  Form  C.  an- 
nexed hereto,  and  Inspectors  of  the  Poor  are  required  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of  that  form  of  order.  The 
body  of  the  order  may  be  printed,  and  the  names  and 
dates  filled  up  in  writing.  Every  such  order  shall  be  de- 
livered by  being  put  into  the  post  office,  addressed  to  the 
vaccinator,  upon  the  same  day  on  which  the  order  is  issued. 

3.  All  notices  of  orders  so  issued  shall  be  in  the  Form  D  . 
annexed  hereto,  and  Inspectors  of  the  Poor  are  required  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of  that  form  of  notice.  The 
notice  must  be  entirely  in  writing,  and  it  must  be  delivered 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  on  the  day  on  which 
it  is  issued,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  either  by  being 
served  upon  him  or  her  personally,  or  by  being  left  at  his  or 
her  place  of  residence.  The  Inspector  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  due  delivery  of  every  such  notice,  and  for 
being  able  to  prove  that  such  delivery  was  made. 

4.  If,  after  the  expiry  of  20  days  from  the  date  of  such 
notice,  the  vaccinator  shall  certify  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  perform  the  operation  of  vaccination  upon  any  child 
specified  in  the  list  annexed  to  the  order,  owing  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  having  refused  to  allow,  or  taken 
means  to  prevent,  such  operation  to  be  performed,  the  In- 
spector shall,  within  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
certificate,  proceed  against  the  offending  person,  in  terms 
of  the  25th  section  of  the  Act,  for  recovery  of  the  penalty 
attached  to  the  offence  by  the  provisions  of  the  18th 
section. 

5.  The  Inspector  shall  report  to  his  Parochial  Board  at 
the  meeting  thereof  next  ensuing,  as  to  whether  any  orders 
issued  by  them  have  been  effectual ;  and  if  any  such  orders 
have  not  been  effectual,  he  shall  specify  in  his  said  report 
the  cause  of  failure,  and  the  result  of  all  proceedings  taken 
by  him  for  the  punishment  of  offenders. 

6.  The  vaccinator  shall  be  entitled  to  remuneration  from 
the  Parochial  Board  for  every  person  he  may  have  visited 
for  the  purpose  of  vaccination,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
under  the  18th  section  of  the  Act  (whether  he  has  per- 
formed vaccination  or  not),  the  said  remuneration  to  be 
according  to  the  scale  of  allowance  fixed  by  the  Parochial 
Board  for  successful  vaccination. 

7.  If  any  child  named  in  the  Registrar's  list  shall  have 
left  the  parish  for  another  known  place  of  residence  in  Scot- 
land before  an  order  to  vaccinate  such  child  has  been  issued 
and  executed,  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  shall  give  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected 
therewith,  to  the  Inspector  of  the  parish  to  which  such 
child  shall  have  gone,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  use  all 
lawful  endeavours  to  have  the  said  child  vaccinated,  and  a 
certificate  of  such  child's  vaccination  transmitted  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  district  within  which  the  said  child  was 
born. 

8.  If  the  present  place  of  residence  of  any  child  named 
in  the  Registrar's  list  shall  be  unknown,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  to  take  all  reasonable 
means  to  discover  such  place  of  residence,  and  as  soon  as 
such  place  of  residence  becomes  known  to  him,  to  proceed 
in  terms  of  the  preceding  regulations. 

W.  S.  Walker,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Supervision, 
15th  December  1864. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Skelton,  C.B.) 


Form  C. 


Form  D. 


App.  No.  7. 


Vaccination  Act. 

Ordkr  to  Vaccinator  by  virtue  of  the  Act 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108.  s.  18. 


To 


Vaccinator  for  the  Parish  of 
at  . 


-,  residing 


The  Parochial  Board  of 


 ,  having  received  from 

the  Registrar  a  list  dated  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  who  have  failed  to  transmit  to  or  lodge 
with  the  Registrar  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  in  terms  of 
the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  ICS.,  a 
copy  of  which  list  is  annexed  hereto,  do  hereby  order  you,  in 
terms  of  the  18th  section  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  to  vaccinate 
the  children  specified  in  the  said  list,  at  some  time  not  less 
than  10  nor  more  than  20  days  after  this  date,  unless  they 
shall  previously  have  been  vaccinated,  and  a  certificate  of 
their  vaccination  or  insusceptibility  shall  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  registrar. 

Notice  in  writing  of  this  order  has  been  this  day  given, 
in  terms  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  to  the  persons  having  care 
of  the  said  children. 

If  any  of  the  persons  named  in  the  said  list  having  care 
of  the  children  specified  therein  shall  refuse  to  allow,  or 
take  means  to  prevent,  the  operation  of  vaccination  to  be 
performed  in  terms  of  this  order,  you  are  hereby  required 
to  certify  the  same  in  writing  under  your  hand  to  the  In- 
spector of  the  Poor,  on  the  21st  day  after  the  date  of  this 
crder. 

If,  on  examination  of  any  of  the  children  specified  in  the 
said  list,  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  child  has  been 
already  successfully  vaccinated,  you  are  hereby  required, 
on  or  before  the  21st  day  after  the  date  of  this  order,  to 
furnish  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  and  the  Registrar,  in  re- 
spect of  each  such  child,  with  a  certificate  of  insusceptibility, 
on  the  ground  of  previous  successful  vaccination,  in  the 
form,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be.  of  Schedule  C,  annexed  to 
the  Vaccination  Act. 

If,  on  examination  of  any  of  the  children  specified  in  the 
said  list,  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  child  is  not  in  a 
fit  and  proper  state  to  be  successfully  vaccinated,  you  are 
hereby  required,  on  or  before  the  21st  day  after  the  date 
of  this  order,  to  furnish  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Registrar  with  a  certificate  in  respect  of  each  such  child,  in 
the  form,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  Schedule  B.,  annexed 
to  the  Vaccination  Act. 

If,  in  pursuance  of  this  order,  you  shall  successfully  vac- 
cinate any  of  the  children  specified  in  the  said  list,  you  are 
hereby  required,  on  or  before  the  21st  day  after  the  date 
of  this  order,  to  furnish  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Registrar  with  a  certificate  in  respect  of  each  such  child, 
in  the  form,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  Schedule  A., 
annexed  to  the  Vaccination  Act. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  this   •  -  dav 

of  18  . 


Inspector  of  the  Poor  for  the  Parish  of  . 


COPY  LIST  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING 
ORDER. 


Name  of 
Parent  or 
Guardian. 


Address  of 
Parent  or 
Guardian. 


Name  (if  any) 
and  Age  of 
Child  to  be 
Vaccinated. 


Sex  of  Child 

to  be 
Vaccinated. 


Inspector  of  the  Poor  for  the  parish  of 


Vaccination  Act. 

Notice  of  Order  having  been  issued  to  Vaccinator,  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108.  sec.  18. 


To 


 ,  residing  at  


Take  Notice,  that  the  Parochial  Board  of  have 

this  - — -  day  of  ,  18 — ,  in  terms  of  the  18feh  section 

of  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act,  26  &  27  Vict.  e.  108., 

issued  an  order  to  ,  Vacciefator  for  the 

parish  of  ,  to  vaccinate  ,  being  a  child 

of  which  you  are  the  father,  (or)  the  mother,  (or)  the  person 
having  the  care  (as  the  case  may  he). 

The  vaccinator  has  accordingly  been  required  to  vac- 
cinate the  said  child  at  some  time  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  20  days  after  the  date  of  this  notice,  unless  the 
said  child  shall  previously  have  been  vaccinated,  and  a 
certificate  of  its  vaccination  or  insusceptibility  shall  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Registrar. 

The  Act  directs  that  if  you  refuse  to  allow  (or  take 
means  to  prevent)  the  operation  of  vaccination  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  said  child  in  pursuance  of  the  order  afore- 
said, you  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s. 
and  failing  payment,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  10  days. 

Given  under  my  band  at  ,  this  day  of  

18  . 


Inspector  of  the  Poor  for  the  Parish  of 


Board  of  Supervision, 
Sir,  Edinburgh,  2nd  March  186.5. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  to  inform 
you  that  the  accompanying  regulation  has  been  made  and 
issued  by  them,  in  terms  of  the  5th  section  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion (Scotland)  Act,  with  reference  to  procsedings  under 
the  18th  section  of  that  Act. 

You  will  observe  that  this  regulation  is  supplementary 
to  the  regulations  of  15th  December  1864,  and  modifies 
No.  3  of  these  regulations,  and  the  relative  F«rm  D, 
annexed  thereto. 

I  enclose  four  copies  of  this  regulation,  for  the  use  of 
the  Parochial  Board,  the  vaccinators,  and  yourself,  as  In- 
spector of  Poor.  If  additional  copies  are  required,  they 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  S.  Walker, 
To  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  Secretary. 

(Enclosure. ) 

[Vaccination  Act. — Regulation  No.  111.] 

Regulation  made  and  issued  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  in  terms 
of  the  5th  Section  of  the  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Act, 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108. 

Notices  of  orders  issued  to  the  vaccinator  in  compliance 
with  the  18th  section  of  the  Act,  and  which  are  required 
by  the  Board's  Regulation,  No.  3,  of  date  the  15th  Decem- 
ber 1864,  to  be  in  the  Form  D  thereto  annexed,  may  be  in 
the  Form  E  hereto  annexed.  The  nobice  must  be  entirely 
in  writing,  and  must  be  served  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  said  Regulation,  of  date  the  15th  December  1864. 
But  the  memorandum  appended  to  the  notice  in  Form  E 
may  be  either  printed  or  in  writing. 

W.  S.  Walker, 
Board  of  Supervision,  Secretary. 
2nd  March  1865. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


{Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Skelton,  C.B.) 


Form  E. 


Vaccination  Act. 
Notice  of  Order  to  Vaccinator. 
To  >  residing  at   


Take  Notice,  that  the  Parochial  Board  of   have, 

in  terms  of  the  18th  section  of  the  Act,  26  &  27  Vict. 

c.  108.,  issued  an  order  to  ,  Vaccinator 

for  the  parish  of  ,  to  vaccinate  -,  heing  a 

child  (or)  children  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  which  you  are 
the  father,  (or)  the  mother,  (or)  the  person  having  the  care 
(as  the  case  may  be). 

Dated  this  day  of  18  . 

Inspector  of  the  Poor  for  the  Parish  of  . 


Memorandum. 

The  Act  directs  the  vaccinator  to  vaccinate  every  child 
named  in  the  order  at  some  time  not  less  than  ten  nor 
move  than  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the  above  notice, 
unless  such  child  shall  previously  have  been  vaccinated, 
and  a  certificate  of  its  vaccination  or  insusceptibility  shall 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Registrar. 

The  Act  further  directs  that  if,  after  the  above  notice, 
you  refuse  to  allow  (or  take  means  to  prevent)  the  opera- 
tion of  vaccination  to  be  performed  in  pursuance  of  the 
order  issued  to  the  vaccinator,  you  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  20s.,  and  failing  payment,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  10  days. 


Sir, 


Board  of  Supervision, 
Edinburgh,  28th  March  1871. 
I  am  directed  to  transmit,  in  duplicate,  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  minute  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  with 
reference  to  the  vaccination  of  inmates  of  Poorhouses, 
which  you  will  lay  before  the  House  Committee  : — 

"23rd  March  1871. 
"The  Board  recommend  that  all  present  inmates  of  the 
poorhouse,  as  also  all  inmates  hereafter  admitted,  should 
be  examined  by  the  medical  officer  with  reference  _  to 
vaccination,  and  that  those  of  them  whom  the  medical 
officer  considers  it  would  be  proper  to  vaccinate  or  re- 
vaccinate,  should  be  urged  to  submit  to  that  operation." 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Skelton, 

Secretary. 

To 

The  Governor  of 

Poorhouse. 


Extract  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  as  to 
Vaccination,  9th  January  1873. 

1'he  Board  have  reason  to  believe  that  considerable 
carelessness  and  laxity  of  practice  exist  in  some  districts 
with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Vaccination  Act 
(26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108),  and  being  apprehensive  that  such 
departures  from  the  law,  if  unchecked,  may  so  increase  in 
frequency  as  to  cause  great  detriment  to  the  community, 
as  well  as  professional  disgrace  to  the  vaccinators  who  may 
be  guilty  of  them,  they  deem  it  right  to  recapitulate  some 
of  the  duties  incumbent  not  only  upon  all  vaccinators 
appointed  under  the  statute,  but  upon  all  medical  men 
performing  the  operation  of  vaccination. 

In  every  case  in  which  a  medical  practitioner,  whether 
he  be  a  vaccinator  appointed  under  the  Act  or  not,  has 
successfully  vaccinated  a  child,  he  is  required  by  section  8 
of  the  statute  to  deliver  to  the  parent  or  guardian  a  cer- 
tificate of  successful  vaccination.  This  implies  that  the 
operator  shall  take  proper  and  sufficient  means  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  success  of  the  operation  before  he  certifies 
that  it  has  been  successful ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  one 
can  properly  grant  such  a  certificate,  unless  he  has  person- 
ally examined  the  child  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after 
the  operation  ;  or  if  that  be  impracticable,  on  some  day 
during  the  progress  of  the  vaccine  disease  when  the  vesicles 
have  assumed  their  characteristic  appearance.  If  any  one 
does  grant  such  a  certificate  without  personal  evidence  of 
the  fact,  he  runs  the  risk  of  criminal  prosecution. 

In  like  manner,  certificates  of  postponement,  as  autho- 
rised by  section  9,  declaring  that  a  child  is  not  in  a  fit  and 
proper  state  to  be  successfully  vaccinated,  can  only  be 
properly  and  safely  granted  after  a  careful  personal 
examination  of  the  child. 

Vaccinators  are  further  required  by  section  23,  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Registrar  the  particulars  of  all  certificates  granted 
by  them,  and  the  preceding  observations  apply  to  that 
requirement  also. 

Again,  vaccinators  are  required,  by  No.  5  of  the  Regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Board  on  the  20th  August  1863,  to 
be  ''at  all  times  furnished  with  vaccine  virus,"  and  the 
Board  can  accept  no  excuse  for  failure  to  comply  with  this 
requirement,  inasmuch  as  vaccine  lymph  is  supplied 
gratuitously  to  all  vaccinators  in  Scotland  by  the  Central 
Vaccine  Institution,  upon  application  being  made  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Husband,  28, 
Clarence  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
altogether  frustrated,  and  a  very  serious  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  population,  if  these  several  requirements  are  not, 
in  all  cases,  carefully  and  conscientiously  complied  with. 
The  Board  will  therefore  consider  it  their  duty  in  future 
to  remove  all  vaccinators  from  office,  who  shall  fail  duly 
to  observe  them,  and  further  to  report  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate all  cases  in  which  an  offence  against  the  law  shall 
appear  to  have  been  committed. 

A  recent  trial  of  a  medical  officer  at  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Inverness  has  established  the  fact  that  the  giving  of  a 
false  vaccination  certificate,  knowing  the  same  to  be  un- 
true, is  a  criminal  offence  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  the 
punishment  of  four  months'  imprisonment  awarded  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  indicates  the  gravity  with  which  such 
an  offence  will  be  viewed.  For  their  own  safety,  therefore, 
as  well  as  upon  higher  grounds,  it  behoves  all  vaccinators, 
and  other  medical  practitioners,  to  give  dutiful  and  careful 
observance  to  the  statutory  requirements. 

The  Board  direct  copies  of  this  minute  to  be  transmitted 
to  all  vaccinators  and  Parochial  Boards. 


Vaccination  Act. 

Board  of  Supervision, 
Sir,  Edinburgh,  10th  January  1873. 

I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you  the  annexed 
extract  minute  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  with  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Vaccination  Act  (26  &  27  Vict, 
c.  108),  and  the  duties  it  imposes  on  vaccinators  and  other 
medical  men  performing  the  operation  of  vaccination. 
You  will  suhmit  this  circular  to  the  Parochial  Board. 
I  enclose  other  two  copies  for  the  use  of  the  vaccinator 
and  yourself.  If  other  copies  are  required  for  vaccinators, 
you  will  obtain  them  on  application  to  me. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Skelton, 
The  Inspector  of  Poor.  Secretary. 


Board  of  Supervision, 
Edinburgh,  3rd  April  1877- 

Vaccination  Act. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  to 
transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Parochial  Board  the 
accompanying  regulation,  made  and  issued  by  the  Board 
in  terms  of  the  5th  section  of  the  Vaccination  (Scotland) 
Act,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  108,  with  reference  to  proceedings 
under  the  1 8th  section  of  that  Act,  and  in  supplement  of 
Article  VIII.  of  the  Regulations  of  15th  December  1864. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Skelton, 
The  Inspector  of  Poor.  Secretary. 
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(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Skelton,  0-B.) 


(Enclosure.) 


Vaccination  Act. 

Regulation  made  and  isssued  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, in  terms  of  the  5th  Section  of  the  Vaccination 
(Scotland)  Act,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  10S.). 

The  Inspector  of  the  Poor  shall,  eitner  half-yearly,  or 
within  one  month  from  the  date  of  his  receipt  of  each 
list  of  defaulters  furnished  to  him  by  the  Registrar,  in  terms 
of  section  18  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  transmit  to  the 
Registrar  a  certificate  in  the  annexed  form,  specifying  the 
children  in  said  list,  if  any,  whose  place  of  residence  he 
has  been  unable  to  discover,  in  terms  of  paragraph  8  of 
the  regulations  made  and  issued  by  the  Board  on  the  15th 
December  1864. 

Board  of  Supervision, 
8th  March  18/7. 


Form  of  Certificate  referred  to  above. 

Vaccination  Act. 

1  hereby  certify  that  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the 
present  place  of  residence  of  the  child  (or  children)  under 
mentioned,  who  was  (or  were)  named  in  the  Registrars' 
List  of  Defaulters,  dated  the  


Given  under  my  hand  at 

day  of   '  ]  8" 


this 


(Signature) 


Inspector  of  the  Poor  for  the  Parish  of 


2.  Every  child  born  in  the  Poorhouse  shall  be  vaccinated 
by  the  medical  officer,  before  such  child  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  House,  unless  the  medical  officer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  operation  should  be  postponed. 

3.  In  every  case  in  which  a  child  leaves  the  Poorhouse 
unvaccinated  in  consequence  of  the  medical  officer  being 
of  opinion  that  the  operation  should  be  postponed,  written 
notice  that  vaccination  had  not  been  performed  shall  be 
given  by  the  governor  to  the  Inspector  by  whom  the  child 
had  been  sent  to  the  Poorhouse  (or  to  the  Inspector  of  the 
parish  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child),  and  to  the 
Inspector  of  the  district  to  which  it  is  believed  that 
the  child  is  to  be  taken. 

With  regard  to  very  young  children,  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Poorhouse  must  in  each  case  judge  as  to  whether 
the  operation  can  be  performed  with  safety  or  not.  The 
Board  having  consulted  Dr.  Husband,  Superintendent  of 
the  Central  Vaccine  Institution  for  Scotland,  as  to  the 
age  at  which  children  can  be,  in  general,  safely  and  success- 
fully v  .  cinated,  a  copy  of  his  reply  is  appended  hereto. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
John  Skelton 
To  the  Governor  of  Secretary. 

Poorhouse. 


Board  of  Supervision,  Edinburgh, 
5th  April  1882. 

Vaccination  of  Children  in  Poorhouses. 

Sir, 

It  appears  from  returns  recently  obtained  by  the 
Board  that  during  the  year  ended  31st  December  1881, 
409  children  were  born  in  the  several  Poorhouses  in  Scot- 
land. It  further  appears  that  of  these  children  only  92 
were  vaccinated  before  leaving  the  Poorhouse,  that  94  left 
the  Poorhouse  without  being  vaccinated,  in  respect  that 
the  medical  officer  was  of  opinion  that  vaccination  should 
he  postponed,  and  that  223  left  the  Poorhouse  without 
being  either  vaccinated  or  certified  by  the  medical  officer 
to  be  unfit  for  vaccination.  Most  probably  a  considerable 
number  of  the  317  children  who  left  the  Poorhouse  un- 
vaccinated were  afterwards  vaccinated;  but  there  is  at 
present  no  security  that  the  law  has  been  complied  with  in 
any  of  these  cases,  and  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
in  some  of  them,  owing  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
parents,  the  law  is  altogether  neglected. 

Assuming  that  the  number  of  children  born  in  Poor- 
houses, and  dealt  with  as  above  stated  in  the  year  1881, 
represents  the  average  annual  numbers  of  such  children, 
there  is  thus  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  population  for 
whom  the  poor  law  authorities  are  responsible,  with  regard 
to  whom  there  is  no  authentic  information  as  tc 
vaccination. 

The  Board  therefore  think  it  expedient  to  call  the 
attention  of  Poorhouse  committees,  and  of  the  governors 
and  medical  officers  of  Poorhouses,  to  the  subject,  and  to 
make  the  following  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  observed 
in  all  poorhouses,  unless  the  parent  objects  : — 

1.  Every  child  admitted  to  the  Poorhouse,  before  being 
passed  into  the  ordinary  wards,  shall  be  examined  by  the 
medical  officer  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
vaccination  has  been  duly  performed,  and  if  on  such 
examination  it  appears  that  vaccination  has  not  been 
duly  performed,  the  child  shall  be  vaccinated  by  the 
medical  officer,  unless  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  operation 
should  be  postponed. 


Sir, 


Central  Vaccine  Institution  for  Scotland, 
28,  Clarence  Street, 
Edinburgh,  31st  March  1882. 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  25th  instant,  1  have  little 
hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion,  that  children  may  be 
safely  vaccinated  within  a  few  weeks  of  birth,  if  the  rule 
is  strictly  observed  of  vaccinating  only  such  as  are  in  good 
health. 

Probably  greater  caution  is  required  in  tliR  case  of 
children  born  in  Poorhouses,  and  certificates  of  postpone- 
ment would  be  oftener  required  than  in  ordinary  practice. 
But  it  is  evidently  important  to  secure  them  against  small- 
pox before  they  are  lost  sight  of,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  vaccination  of  many  of  them  will  be  neglected 
afterwards. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
John  Skelton,  Esq.,  William  Husband. 

Secretary,  Board  of  Supervision. 


Prosecution  of  Defaulters  under  the  18th 
Section  of  the  Act. 

The  Parochial  Board  of  Old  Machar  having  called  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  a  decision  of  the  Sheriff-substi- 
tute of  Aberdeenshire  on  18th  December  1888,  in  a  charge 
at  the  instance  of  the  Inspector  of  that  parish  against 
James  Gentle  Falconer  with  having  contravened  the  Vac- 
cination Acts  by  having  failed  and  refused  to  have  his 
daughter,  aged  21  months,  vaccinated,  in  which  the  sheriff 
held  that  a  person  who  has  once  been  convicted  of  failing 
to  vaccinate  his  child  cannot  be  punished  a  second  time 
for  not  vaccinating  the  same  child — there  being  under  the 
statute  no  continuous  offence — the  Board  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject  and  advised  the  Parochial  Board  to  ob- 
tain from  the  High  Court  a  judgment  on  a  decision  which 
so  seriously  affected  the  working  of  the  Act.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by  their  secretary  to  the 
agent  of  the  Parochial  Board  : — 

Board  of  Supervision  Edinburgh, 
Sir,  December  24,  1888. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
dated  the  20th  inst.,  which  I  bave  submitted  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Parochial  Board  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court 
upon  a  decision  which  must  injuriously  affect  the  working 
of  the  Vaccination  Act.  This  can  be  obtained  expeditiously, 
and  the  expense  is  inconsiderable. 

4N  3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


tpp.  No.  7.  {Tapers  handed  in  by 

The  question  now  decided  by  Sheriff  Wilson  was  brought 
before  the  Board  in  1871,  and  it  was  then  carefully  con- 
sidered hv  them.  On  that  occasion  the  Board  stated  that 
they  had  "been  frequently  consulted  by  Parochial  Boards  as 
to  the  course  they  should  adopt  in  such  cases,  and  that 
they  had  invariably  advised  Parochial  Boards  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  prosecute  so  long  as  the  law  was  not  com- 
plied with.  They  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  hold  that  there  was  a  cumulative  penalty 
under  the  Act.  In  their  opinion  the  first  penalty  was  im- 
posed for  refusal  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
within  a  certain  period,  and  any  subsequent  penalty  was 
imposed  for  a  new  offence,  viz.,  refusal  to  comply  with  its 
provisions  during  a  subsequent  period. 

The  Board  understand  that  the  practice  since  1871  (and 
indeed  from  the  passing  of  the  Act)  has  been  uniform,  and 
that  in  no  case  has  the  plea  that  the  Act  does  not  authorise 
a  second  prosecution  been  sustained.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  an  authoritative 
judgment  should  be  obtained  ;  and  the  Parochial  Board  of 
Old  Machar,  in  view  of  the  frequent  outbreaks  of  small-pox 
in  the  neighbourhood,  are  specially  interested  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

The  technical  difficulties  arising  from  the  construction 
and  wording  of  the  Act  have  been  very  clearly  stated  by 
the  sheriff,  and  the  Board — without  entering  into  the  legal 
question  which  falls  to  be  determined  by  the  High  Court — 
have  only  to  point  out  what  they  understand  to  have  been 
the  practice  of  Parochial  Boards  in  the  recovery  of  penalties 
under  sections  17  and  18.  Under  section  17,  the  parent  or 
guardian  who  has  failed  to  transmit  a  certificate  within  the 
statutory  period  may  be  prosecuted  for  such  failure.  Up 
to  that  time  the  duty  rests  with  the  parent,  thereafter  it  is 
transferred  to  the  Parochial  Board.  The  name  of  the  parent 
is  therefore  included  by  the  registrar  in  the  list  of  defaulters, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Parochial  Board,  who  are  authorised 
to  deal  with  the  person  in  default.  The  Parochial  Board 
thereupon  instruct  their  vaccinator  to  vaccinate.  The 
names  of  the  persons  in  the  list  who  comply  with  the  order 
are  transmuted  by  the  vaccinator  to  the  registrar,  in  order 
that  their  names  may  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  defaulters 
which  is  kept  by  him,  and  transmitted  once  in  every  six 
months  to  the  Parochial  Board.  No  authority  is  given  by 
tne  statute  to  the  registrar  to  remove  from  this  list  the 
name  of  any  pei son  in  default,  and  it  is  from  the  persons 
on  the  half-yearly  list  transmitted  to  the  Parochial  Board 
who  refuse  to  aLovv  their  children  to  be  vaccinated  that  the 
penalties  under  section  18  fall  to  be  recovered.  "  For 
every  such  offence,"  not  for  the  first  offence  only,  the 
person  in  default  is  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s. 

The  procedure  under  the  English  Acts  appears  to  differ 
materially  from  that  under  the  Scotch  Act.  The  principal 
English  Act  now  in  force  is  that  of  1867,  and  the  two 
clauses  dealing  with  this  matter  are  the  29th  and  31st. 
The  29th  is  similar  in  form  to  the  section  in  the  earlier 
English  Act  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  0.ueen's 
Bench  in  Pilcher  v.  Stafford  proceeded  {see  Ross's  "  Vaccina- 
"  tor's  Handbook,"  2nd  edition,  page  156),  and  it  is  clear 
that  under  that  section  only  one  offence  can  be  committed, 
and  only  one  penalty  imposed.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar 
to  the  17th  section  of  the  Scotch  Act.  But  under  section  31 
of  the  English  Act,  which  in  various  respects  is  similar  to 
section  18  of  the  Scotch  Act,  the  vaccination  officer  is 
authorised  to  proceed  against  the  defaulter  "  so  long,"  in 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  "as  the  disobedience 
continues"  {Allan  v.  Worthy,  L.R.  5,  Q. B.  163). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  England  under  the 
statutes  now  in  force  provides  for  repeated  prosecutions, 
and  that  the  technical  difficulties  experienced  under  the 
earlier  Act  have  been  removed. 

I  am,  &c. 

John  Skelton, 

Alex.  Cochran,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
152,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Acting  on  this  advice  the  Parochial  Board  appealed  the 
case  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  who  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  sheriff,  and  found  that  und°r  section  18, 
persons  refusing  to  have  their  children  vaccinated  might 
be  prosecuted  so  long  as  their  names  appeared  in  the  half- 
yearly  lists  transmitted  by  the  registrars  to  the  Parochial 
Boards. 


r.  John  Skelton,  C.B.) 

\A  copy  to  be  sent  by  Inspector  of  Poor  to  each  Vaccinator.'] 

Board  of  Supervision,  Edinburgh, 
Sir,  22nd  July  1891. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  directed  to  the 
large  number  of  vaccination  defaulters  in  certain  parishes, 
more  especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  information  that  has  reached  them  that  the 
course  of  procedure  followed  by  the  Parochial  Boards  in 
these  parishes  is  defective,  and  not  in  terms  of  the  Act  and 
the  rules  of  this  Board. 

(I.)  Notices  (Form  E.)  to  defaulting  parents  are  not 
issued  by  the  Inspectors.  (2.)  The  order  to  the  vaccinator 
(Form  C.)  to  vaccinate  is  not  prepared  or  transmitted  by 
the  Inspector  to  the  vaccinator.  (3.)  The  Inspector  does 
not  make  a  copy,  for  the  use  of  the  vaccinator,  of  the  list  of 
defaulters  transmitted  by  the  Registrar  to  the  Parochial 
Board,  which  should  be  appended  to  Form  C,  and  on 
which  that  Board  should  minute_  their  order  to  the  vac- 
cinator. (4.)  The  vaccinator  does  not  visit  the  houses  of 
the  defaulters  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  the  children 
named  in  the  list  of  defaulters. 

The  Board  understand  that  the  practice  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  these  parishes  is  : — The  Registrar's  list  of  de- 
faulters, after  being  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Parochial 
Board,  is  handed  or  transmitted  to  the  vaccinator,  with  an 
instructs  n  to  vaccinate  the  children  named  in  the  list ;  but 
beyond  attending,  not  always  with  punctuality,  at  certain 
vaccination  stations,  no  further  effort  is  made  by  the  vac- 
cinator to  seek  out  the  unvaccinated  children. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  numerous  defaulters  ;  and  the  Board  have  to 
point  out  that,  to  remedy  this  state  of  matters,  it  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  Inspectors  and  vaccinators  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  the  rules  of  this  Board  relating  to  vacci- 
nation should  be  strictly  complied  with.  The  Board  desire 
specially  to  impress  upon  the  vaccinator  that  on  receiving 
the  order  (Form  C.)  and  relative  copy  list  of  defaulters,  it 
is  indispensable  that  he  should  visit  the  houses  of  the  de- 
faulters for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  and  examining  the 
children  named  in  the  list,  and  that  his  attendance  at  cer- 
tain stations,  for  which  he  is  separately  paid,  does  not 
relieve  him  of  the  duty  of  seeking  out,  and,  if  necessary, 
vaccinating  each  child  named  in  the  list,  and  of  granting 
one  or  other  of  the  certificates  referred  to  in  the  three  last 
paragraphs  of  the  order  to  vaccinate  (Form  C). 

The  Board  trust  that  in  future  every  Inspector  will  care- 
fully comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  Article  2 
of  the  Board's  regulations  of  15th  December  1864  as  to 
Form  C. 

They  have  further  to  point  out  that,  before  furnishing 
the  vaccinator  with  the  list  of  defaulters  appended  to  Form 
C,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
ascertain  that  the  addresses  of  the  defaulters  are  properly 
given,  and  that  none  of  the  children  named  in  the  list  have 
been  already  vaccinated.  If  the  defaulter  has  removed, 
and  his  address  cannot  be  discovered,  the  Inspector  will 
transmit  to  the  registrar  the  certificate  referred  to  in  Regu- 
lation No.  IV.  dated  March  8th,  1877. 

With  regard  to  the  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to  the 
vaccinator,  the  Board  have  to  point  out  that  section  2  of 
the  Act  specifies  the  minimum  fees  ;  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that  when  a  vaccinator  receives  tbe  order  (Form  C.)  of  a 
Parochial  Board,  he  is  entitled  to  repayment  of  the  necessary 
outlays  incurred  in  the  execution  of  that  order,  as  well  as 
reasonable  remuneration  for  his  time  and  trouble,  and  that 
the  Parochial  Board  are  responsible  therefor. 

The  Regulations  framed  by  the  Board  are  printed  on 
pages  146-153  of  the  Board's  "  Rules,  Instructions,  and 
"  Recommendations." 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Skelton, 
The  Inspector  of  Poor  Secretary, 
of  . 
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(Papers  handed  in  by 
Public  Health  Act. 

Small-pox. 

Board  of  Supervision,  Edinburgh, 
Sir,  14th  January  1893. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  in  view 
of  the  danger  at  present  existing  of  the  disease  of  small- 
pox becoming  epidemic  (a  considerable  number  of  cases 
having  been  reported  to  the  Board),  to  direct  the  special 
and  immediate  attention  of  local  authorities  to  the  powers 
and  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  by 
means  of  which  the  disease  may  be  mitigated  and  checked. 

When  the  spread  of  a  deadly  disorder  like  small-pox 
appears  to  be  probable,  common  prudence  and  foresight 
require  the  local  authorities  of  Scotland  to  take  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  population. 

There  are  four  precautionary  and  preventive  measures  to 
which  every  local  authority  should  at  once  direct  their 
attention. 


!r.  John  Skelton,  C.B.) 

App.  No 

II. — Removal  of  Nuisances,.   

The  local  authority  should  at  once  cause  a  special  survey 
to  be  made  within  their  district,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
tection and  removal  of  all  nuisances  and  insanitary  agents, 
whether  as  regards  drainage,  water  supply,  streets,  closes, 
dwelling-houses,  or  accumulations  of  offensive  matter. 
Disinfectants  and  lime-washing  should  be  freely  resorted  to 
where  found  requisite. 


III. — Notice  of  Cases. 

Where  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act  has  not 
yet  been  adopted,  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  district 
should  be  urgently  requested  to  furnish  the  local  authority 
with  immediate  information  as  to  any  cases  of  small-pox  or 
suspected  small-pox  occurring  in  their  practice.  A  reason- 
able fee  should  be  allowed  for  information  so  furnished. 


I. — Vaccination  and  Re-vaccination. 

By  the  57th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  local 
authority  are  authorised  to  defray  the  cost  of  vaccinating 
all  persons  other  than  paupers,  or  the  children  of  paupers, 
or  defaulters  under  section  18  of  the  Vaccination  Act.  The 
obligation  to  vaccinate  paupers,  children  of  paupers,  and 
defaulters,  rests  upon  the  Parochial  Board  ;  but  that  Board 
cannot  legally  defray  out  of  the  poor  rates  the  cost  of  vac- 
cinating any  other  persons.  The  local  authority,  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  however,  are  empowered  to  defray,  out 
of  the  assessment  levied  in  terms  of  that  Act,  the  cost  of 
vaccinating  all  persons  (except  those  whom  the  Parochial 
Board  are  bound  to  vaccinate)  to  whom  it  is  expedient  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  the  enactment  referred  to. 

Existing  circumstances  render  it  very  advisable  that  the 
local  authority  should  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  whether, 
in  the  district  within  their  jurisdiction,  there  are  persons 
who  are  either  unvaccinated  or  imperfectly  protected  by 
vaccination,  and  in  whose  cases  the  provisions  of  the  57th 
section  of  the  Act  should  be  put  in  force. 

Dr.  Husband,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Vaccine 
Institution  for  Scotland,  has  made  the  following  suggestions, 
in  which  the  Board  concur  : — 

"  1.  Every  one  should  make  sure  that  he  is  not  mistaken 
in  supposing  himself  to  have  benn  well  vaccinated  in 
infancy. 

"  2.  The  unvaccinated  should  be  searched  for,  especially 
among  the  unsettled  ana  migratory  portion  of  the 
population,  among  whom  chiefly  the  disease  is  likely 
to  appear  in  the  first  instance. 

"3.  Persons  who  desire  absolute  security  should  get 
themselves  re- vaccinated. 

"4.  Infants  should  be  vaccinated  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
months,  earlier  than  usual." 

In  order  to  effect  these  objects,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  local  authorities  to  employ  the  medical  officers  and 
other  medical  practitioners  in  their  districts  to  make  the 
requisite  inquiries  by  house-to-house  visitation,  to  perform 
such  vaccinations  or  re-vaccinations  as  may  be  expedient, 
and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  persons  so  vaccinated  or  re- 
vaccinated.  Medical  students  and  other  suitable  persons 
should  be  employed  for  the  above  purposes  where  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  is  too  large  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
regular  medical  staff.  The  utmost  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  of  opportunities  being  afforded  for  gra- 
tuitous vaccination  and  re-vaccination  in  the  district, 
personal  endeavours  should  be  made  to  induce  those  who 
are  either  unvaccinated  or  are  imperfectly  protected  by 
vaccination  to  permit  the  operation  to  be  performed,  and 
every  member  of  the  local  authority  should  use  his  indi- 
vidual influence  to  promote  so  desirable  an  end  as  the 
general  protection  of  the  population  from  attacks  of  small- 
pox. 

Supplies  of  vaccine  lymph  may  be  obtained  at  6d.  per 
tube  by  applying  to  Dr.  Husband,  Central  Vaccine  Insti- 
tution for  Scotland,  4,  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh. 


I V. — Hospitals  and  Isolation  of  the  Sick. 

Every  local  authority  not  already  provided  with  a  con- 
tagious and  infectious  disease  hospital  should  at  once  make 
arrangements  by  which  suitable  accommodation  would  be 
obtainable  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the  isolation  and 
separate  treatment  of  the  first  case  or  cases  of  small-pox 
that  may  appear.  Arrangements  should  also  be  made  by 
which  the  medical  officer  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
move from  the  room  or  bouse  occupied  by  a  sick  person 
all  others  not  in  attendance  upon  him.  The  complete 
isolation  of  the  sick  should  not  be  confined  to  the  actual 
period  of  illness,  but  should  be  as  rigorously  maintained 
during  convalescence. 

The  measures,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  requiring 
the  attention  of  local  authorities  in  their  endeavours  to 
check  or  stamp  out  the  disease  when  it  makes  its  appearance 
are  these : — 

(1.)  The  general  vaccination  snd  re-vaccination  of  the 
population,  by  which  means  the  number  of  persons 
liable  to  be  attacked  will  be  diminished 

(2.)  The  removal  of  all  apparent  or  probable  sources  of 
insalubrity  in  the  district,  by  which  means  the  genera 
health  of  the  population  will  be  promoted. 

(3  and  4.)  The  immediate  discovery,  and  isolation,  of  the 
first  cases  that  occur  in  the  district,  by  which  means 
the  local  authority  may  hope  to  prevent  the  disease 
being  communicated  to  others,  and  becoming  epidemic 
in  the  district. 

Precautionary  and  preventive  measures,  however,  will  be 
of  little  avail  if  they  are  only  resorted  to  when  the  disease 
Las  actually  appeared.  If  the  local  authority  are  not  pre- 
pared beforehand,  they  will  then  have  to  encounter  panic, 
confusion,  and  the  impossibility  of  effecting  immediate 
isolation.  The  true  hope  of  safety  lies  in  their  being  fully 
prepared,  and  in  being  able  so  to  act,  when  the  first  case 
of  the  disease  occurs,  that  it  may  not  be  disseminated 
throughout  the  population. 

You  will  submit  this  communication  without  delay  to 
the  local  authority  or  its  committee. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Malcolm  M'Neill, 

Secretary. 

[The  Board  require  Sanitary  Inspectors  to  report  to  them 
without  delay,  all  cases  of  small-pox  or  suspected  small- 
pox which  may  come  to  their  knowledge  within  their 
respective  districts. 

Th.3  Board  will  consider  any  culpable,  neglect  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  as  a  grave  offence.] 

To  the  Clerk  or  Sanitary  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Authority. 
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DIAGRAM!  SHOWING  THE  ANNUAL  MORTALITY  FROM  SMALL  POX  PER 
100,000  OF  THE  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  S  H  EFFI  ELD 
DURING  EACH  OF  THE  30  YEARS  1861  -  90 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  ANNUAL  MORTALITY  FROM  MEASLES  PER 
100,000  OF  THE  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  THE   BOROUGH  OF  SHEFFIELD 
DURING   EACH   OF  THE  30   YEARS  I86!~90. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  AN  N UAL  MORTALITY  FROM  SCARLATINA  PER 
100,000  OF  THE  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SHEFFIELD 
DURING  EACH  OFTHE  30  YEARS  1861-90 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  ANNUAL  MORTALITY  FROM  DIPHTHERIA  PER 
I0O.000  OF  THE  POPULATION  LIVING  I  N  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SHEFFIELD 
DURING  EACH  OF  THE  30  YEARS  1861-90. 
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AIR  AM  SHOWING  THE  ANNUAL  MORTALTY  FRO  M  WH  00  Pi  N  G  CO  UGH  PER 

100,000  OF  THE  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SHEFFIELD 
DURING  EACH  OF  THE  30  YEARS  1861-90. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE    ANNUAL  MORTALITY  FROM  FEVER  PER 
QFTHE  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SHEFFIELD 
DURING  EACH  OF  THE  30  VEARS  1861-90 
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Diagram  M 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  ANNUAL  MORTALITY  FROM  D  I  ARRH  CEA  PER 
IOO,OOOOFTHE  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SHEFFIELD 
DURING  EACH  OF  THE  30  YEARS  1861  ~90 
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{Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Sydney  Monckton  Copeman,  M.D.) 


On  Glycerine  and  its  Impurities. 

[Information  fondly  collected  and  supplied  by  the  Managing  Director  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  Limited.] 


In  desJing  with  the  impurities  present  in  glycerine  it 
will  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  principal  manufacturing 
processes  which  have  been,  and  are,  used  for  obtaining 
glycerine  from  the  raw  fats,  as  the  nature  of  the  impurities 
depends  largely  upon  the  particular  process  adopted. 

Glycerine  is  obtained  industrially  as  a  bye-product  in 
the  saponification  of  fats  and  oils.  It  was  first  isolated  by 
Scheele  in  1779  in  the  preparation  of  lead  plaster  from 
olive  oil  and  litharge,  and  called  by  him  the  "  Sweet  prin- 
"  ciple  of  fats."  In  this  process  the  oil  is  saponified  by 
heating  it  with  about  half  its  weight  of  powdered  litharge 
and  a  little  water ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  then  separated 
from  the  lead  soap,  the  dissolved  lead  precipitated  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liquid 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  glycerine  thus 
obtained  is  very  liable  to  contain  lead,  and  must  contain 
besides  sonsidersble  quantities  of  soluble  fatty  acids  from 
the  oil  used.  This  process  was  the  only  one  which  existed 
for  many  years  after  Scheele's  discovery,  and  it  must  have 
served  for  the  preparation  of  what  little  glycerine  was  then 
used. 

When  ChfeV£8Hl,  in  1823,  made  known  the  constitution 
of  fatty  bodies,  showing  that  they  are  decomposed  on 
saponification  with  formation  of  fatty  acids,  combining 
with  the  ba»e  to  form  soap,  and  glycerine  which  is  liberated, 
many  attempts  were  made  to  utilise  the  facts  industrially, 
with  the  result  that  some  years  afterwards  the  stearine 
industry  was  created,  and  large  quantities  of  glycerine 
obtained  as  a  bye-product.  Since  then  this  has  been  the 
source  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  glycerine  of  commerce,  to 
which  within,  the  last  few  years,  soap  manufacture  has 
also  contributed  a  part. 

Glycerine  obtained  in   the  Manufacture  of  Stearine 
[generally  known  as  "  Candle- Glycerine"}. 

The  earliest  industrial  process  was  that  introduced  in 
1831  by  MM.  De  Milly  and  Motard,  which  consists  in 
heating  the  fat,  generally  tallow,  in  large  open  wooden 
vats,  wi*h  water  and  about  14  per  cent,  of  lime;  a  hard 
lime-soap  is  formed,  while  the  glycerine  remains  dissolved 
in  the  water.  For  the  removal  of  the  impurities  the  process 
of  M.  Cap  was  generally  employed,  consisting  in  precipita- 
ting the  lime  with  sulphuric  acid,  boiling  the  solution  to 
expel  volatile  fatty  acids,  neutralising  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  concentrating  the  clear 
solution.  Any  sulphate  of  lime  separating  out  is  removed 
by  filtration,  and  the  product  decolorized  by  treatment 
with  charcoal.  Although  this  process  yields  a  glycerine  of 
much  greater  purity  than  that  obtained  by  saponification 
with  oxide  of  lead,  still  it  is  impossible  to  remove  from  it 
the  last  traces  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  soluble  salts 
introduced  from  the  charcoal,  so  that  tne  product  is  far 
from  being  a  really  pure  article.  The  method  of  saponifi- 
cation by  means  of  an  excess  of  lime  is  now  seldom,  if 
ever,  used. 

In  1842  the  decomposition  of  fatty  bodies  by  means  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  was  first  carried  out  industrially  by 
W.  C.  Jones  and  G.  F.  Wilson  (Price's  Patent  Candle  Co.). 
This  process  was  applied  originally  to  such  strongly 
coloured  fats  as  palm  oil,  and  to  dark  greases  generally, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  stearine  from  them,  the  gly- 
cerine being  lost,  but  some  years  afterwards  it  became 
possible  to  recover  and  purify  this  waste  product.  The 
fatty  matter  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature  of 
from  about  .300-350°  F.,  with  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  the  product  then 
boiled  in  Jarge  lead-lined  vats  with  acid-water  to  complete 
the  decomposition  and  cleanse  the  material. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  recover  the  glycerine,  the  acid- 
water  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  arsenic  derived  from  the  sulphuric  acid 
employed,  and  of  the  lead  from  the  vessels,  and  the  filtered 
solution  neutralised  with  barium  or  calcium  carbonate ; 


the  sulphate  of  lime  or  baryta  is  then  removed  by  filtration, 
and  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation.  If  carbonate 
of  lime  be  used,  the  product  contains  some  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  is  liable  to  contain  arsenic  and  lead,  but  it  was 
probably  never  used  for  medicinal  purposes  until  it  had 
been  distilled.  At  the  present  time  this  method  of  decom- 
position is  rarely  employed  where  the  recovery  of  the 
glycerine  is  of  importance  ;  when  it  is  used,  the  distillation 
process,  to  be  referred  to  later  on,  is  applied  to  the  crude 
glycerine  obtained. 

In  1855  M.  De  Milly  first  employed  what  is  known  as 
the  "  autoclaving  "  process,  whereby  the  bulk  of  the  crude 
glycerine  of  the  present  day  is  obtained.  This  consists  in 
heating  the  fat  with  water  and  a  certain  reduced  quantity 
(about  2  per  cent.)  of  lime,  for  some  hours  in  a  closed 
copper  vessel,  or  "  autoclave,"  to  a  pressure  of  about 
120  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  "sweet-water"  is  then 
separated  from  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids  and  lime-soap, 
and  concentrated,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  industry 
purified  no  doubt  by  M.  Cap's  method,  but  now  by 
distillation.  Certain  modifications  of  this  process  are  now 
in  use  as  regards  the  form  of  apparatus  and  the  nature  of 
the  base,  but  its  essential  points  remain  unchanged. 

In  1854  Tilghman  found  that  when  an  emulsion  of  fat 
and  water  is  pumped  through  a  coil  of  metal  pipes,  heated 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  the  fat  is  dissociated,  the 
glycerine  remaining  in  the  water.  But  this  process  and 
several  others  on  similar  lines,  were  not  very  extensively 
used,  on  account  of  the  mechanical  defects  of  the  vessels. 
Within  recent  years,  decomposition  of  the  fat  by  water 
alone  has  been  more  successful,  the  product,  however, 
requires  to  be  purified  by  distillation. 

In  1855  G.  F.  Wilson  and  G.  Payne  (Price's  Patent 
Candle  Co.)  patented  their  process  for  the  decomposition 
of  fats,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  for  the 
distillation  of  the  resulting  glycerine  and  fatty  acids,  in  a 
current  of  superheated  steam,  the  two  operations  being 
carried  out  simultaneously.  The  fat  is  introduced  into  a 
copper  still,  and  superheated  steam  passed  through  it ;  a 
temperature  of  from  550°-600°  F.  is  the  most  suitable  ;  if 
it  be  lower  than  550°  the  decomposition  progresses  slowly, 
and  if  higher  than  600°  the  glycerine  may  be  decomposed. 
The  vapours  as  they  leave  the  still,  pass  through  upright 
condensing  pipes,  and  the  glycerine  is  afterwards  readily 
separated  from  the  fatty  acids,  and  may  be  concentrated 
further,  if  necessary,  in  a  vacuum  pan.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  while  following  up  the  discovery  which  he  had  already 
made,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  found  that  the  glycerine  thus 
obtained  might  be  distilled  again  in  superheated  steam, 
without  decomposition,  and  that  the  process  could  also  be 
applied,  as  a  method  of  purification,  to  crude  glycerine 
obtained  by  any  of  the  older  processes,  such  as  saponifica- 
tion with  lime  or  acidification  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
introduction  of  this  distillation  process  formed  a  new  era 
in  the  glycerine  industry,  and  supplied  a  product  which 
could  be  confidently  recommended  for  all  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;  before  then  a  chemically  pure  glycerine  had  been 
unknown.  This  process  is  now  almost  universally  em- 
ployed as  a  method  of  purification  of  crude  glycerine,  and 
it  has  served  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  glycerine  of  com- 
merce to  a  high  degree  of  purity.  The  general  process, 
although  varying  6omewhat  in  detail,  may  be  briefly 
indicated  as  follows : — Crude  glycerine,  obtained,  for 
instance,  by  the  "  autoclaving "  process,  is  distilled  in  a 
copper  still  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam,  and  the 
vapours  condensed.  The  distillate  is  then  heated  in  a  pan 
with  animal  charcoal  for  the  removal  of  its  colour,  filtered, 
and  the  product  redistilled ;  this  "  double-distilled  " 
glycerine  constituting  the  glycerine  of  pharmacy.  Some 
manufacturers  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  for 
slight  discoloration,  due  to  faulty  distillation,  to  treat  the 
second  distilled  glycerine  with  a  small  proportion  of  char- 
coal, which  is  afterwards  removed  by  filtration.  This 
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charcoal  is  not  always  of  a  high  degree  of  purity,  and 
consequently  traces  of  soluble  salts  are  introduced. 
Double-distilled  glycerine,  if  it  has  been  carefully  prepared 
from  the  crude  obtained  by  the  "autoclaving"  process, 
will  be  free  from  meials  and  salts  of  all  kinds,  but  gene- 
rally contains  traces  of  volatile  fatty  acids.  It  is  practically 
colourless,  free  from  smell  and  taste.  If  the  crude  has 
been  obtained  by  the  acidification  process,  the  purified 
product  is  liable  to  contain  arsenic*  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  used,  which  even  a  second  distillation  does  not  effec- 
tually remove  ;  fatty  acids  are  also  likely  to  be  present.  If 
the  final  charcoal  treatment  has  been  adopted  the  glycerine 
will  generally  be  found  to  contain  traces  of  lime,  iron, 
sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  (combined).  Examination 
from  time  to  time  of  various  samples  of  the  pharmaceutical 
glycerine  of  commerce  has  generally  shown  the  presence 
of  traces  of  arsenic,  lime,  iron,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  volatile  fatty  acids,  but  the  quantities  of  these  impuri- 
ties are  as  a  rule  very  small. 

Glycerine  obtained  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap. 

In  this  manufacture  large  quantities  of  glycerine  have 
been  lost  in  the  "  spent  lyes."  Although  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  from  an  early  date,  and  many 

*  The  question  of  "  Arsenic  in  Glycerine  "  is  very  fully  dealt  with  in 
a  communication  made  by  Louis  Siebold  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  held  in  1889  ("  Pharm.  Journ.,"  Oct.  5th, 
18S9,  page  277).  At  the  meeting  of  t  e  same  Conference  in  1890,  the 
subject  was  again  referred  to  by  Mr.  Siebold,  and  a  paper  "  On 
"  Glycerine  "  read  by  J.  Lewkowitsch,  Ph.D.  ("  Pharm.  Journ.,"  Sept. 
20th,  1890,  page  239).  A  further  note  by  Mr.  Siebold  appears  in  the 
'•  Pharm.  Journ."  of  Feb.  22nd,  1890,  page  682. 


processes  for  the  recovery  of  the  glycerine  patented,  very 
few  of  these  have  been  actually  carriea  out  industrially. 

■  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  process  of 
Messrs.  Domeier  &  Co.  has  been  adopted  by  the  principal 
soap  manufacturers,  with  the  result  that  a  large  quantity 
of  this  recovered  glycerine  is  now  upon  the  market,  some 
of  it  (after  purification)  no  doubt  being  employed  in 
pharmacy.  The  process  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
lyes  to  be  treated,  but  generally  consists  in  th«  precipitation 
of  the  bulk  of  the  fatty  acids  by  acidification  and  filtration, 
and  the  mechanical  removal  of  albuminoid  and  other 
matters  by  certain  precipitants.  The  clear  solution  is  then 
concentrated  in  shallow  vessels,  and  finally  in  an  apparatus 
of  special  design  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  salt  crystallises 
out  and  is  afterwards  removed.  The  crude  glycerine 
obtained  is  very  dark  in  colour,  and  contains  about  80  per 
cent,  of  glycerine  and  10  percent,  or  more  of  salt,  whereas 
that  obtained  by  the  "  autoclaving  "  process  contaias  gene- 
rally less  than  1  per  cent,  of  salts.  The  crude  glycerine  is 
then  distilled  and  decolorized  as  often  as  may  be  required. 

The  product  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  obtained  from 
"candle-glycerine,"'  being  liable  to  contain  arsenic  from 
the  use  of  impure  acid,  decided  quantities  of  fatty  acids, 
and  probably  also  small  quantities  of  lime,  iron,  chlorine, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  if  a  final  charcoal  treatment  has  been 
applied,  as  is  no  doubt  generally  found  to  be  necessary. 

The  best  and  purest  glycerine  is  therefore  to  be  obtained 
from  the  crude  resulting  from  the  "  autoclaving  "  process, 
by  careful  and  repeated  distillation.  Such  a  glycerine  may 
be  safely  employed  for  all  medicinal  purposes. — J.  McA. 
30th  August  1893. 
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Table  A. 


Table  showing  the  Case-mortality  of  Small-pox  observed  at  various  times  and  places  among  the  Vaccinated  and 

among  the  Unvaccinated. 

[From  the  article  "  Vaccination"  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  in  Wood's  "  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences."] 


Places  and  Dates  of  Observation. 


The  Number 
of 

Casts  observed. 


Death-rate  per  100  Cases. 


AinoDg  the 
Unvaccinated. 


France*  1816-41  - 
Quebec,1  1819-20  - 
Philadelphia,'2  1825  - 
Canton  Vauc1,2  1825-29 
Darkehmen,2  1828-29 
Verona,3  1828-39  - 
Milan,4  1830-51 
Breslau,2  1831-33  - 
Wirtemberg,5  1831|-35§  - 
Carniola,6  1834-35  - 
Vienna  Hospital,2  1834 
Carinthia,6  1834-35  - 
Adriatic,2  1835 
Lower  Austria,2  1835 
Bohemia,'  1835-55  - 
Galicia,2  1836 
Dalmatia,3  1836 

London  Small-pox  Hospital,'  1836-56 
Vienna  Hospital,7  1837-56  - 
Kiel,"  1852-53 

Wirtemberg*  - 

Malta5 

Epidemiological  Society  returns  8  - 
Illinois9  - 


Among  the 
Vaccinated. 


1      QQ T 

1  b,oy  / 

ID  1 

1  V 

Jit  u 

1  •  *7 
1  / 

140 

fin  •  (\ 
DU  O 

0,000 

1  Q  •  Q 

1  o  o 

909 

46-6 

5-6 

10,240 

38-5 

7-6 

220 

53-8 

2-1 

1,442 

27-3 

7-1 

442 

16-2 

4-4 

360 

51-2 

12-5 

1,626 

14-5 

0-5 

1,002 

15-2 

2-8 

2,287 

25-8 

11-5 

15,640 

29-8 

5-2 

1,059 

23-S 

5-1 

723 

19-6 

8-2 

9,000 

350 

7-0 

6,213 

30-0 

5-0 

218 

32-0 

6-0 

6,258 

38-9 

3-5 

7,570 

21-1 

4-2 

4,624 

23-0 

2-9 

1,931 

48-6 

6-1 

*  Wunderlicli's  Handbook,  iv„  201. 

1  Thompson  :  Small-pox,  p.  376. 

2  Steinbrenner. 

3  Rigoni  Stern  :  Die  Vaccination  und  ihre  Neuesten  Gegner,  1854. 
•>  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  1852. 


5  Heim. 

6  Med.  Jahrb.  d.  Oesterr.  Staates,  1838. 

?  Report  of  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  and  statement  of  Professor  Hebra. 
8  Seaton. 

»  Fifth  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health,  1882. 
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Diagram  B. 

DIAGRAM  shomng  the  variations,  month  by  month,  ins  the  average  incidsenee  of 
SmalL-po.r,  mortality  in  London  daring  the  fifty  years  7841-90,  and 
the  variations,  month  by  nwntJv.  in  the  average  number  of  Small  -pox  pat- 
ients admitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  and  Highgate  Hospitals  during 
the  fifteens  years  1816^90. 


A._Mean  Registered  Deaths  from  Small-pox. 

(50  years  I84J-90.) 
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B._Mean  Admissions  of  Small- pox  Patients  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  and  Highgate  Hospitals. 

(15  years  1876-&0.) 
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Diagram  C. 

DIAGRAM  showing  the,  valuations,  month  Try  montfyiw  the  average  uwidmce  of 
Enteric  fever  mortality  irv  London  during  the  tmidy-two  years  1869-90,  and 
Hie  vmiations,  month  hy  month,  in  the  average  number  of  Enteric  fever  pat- 
ients  admitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  and  London;  Fever  Hospitals 
djarixig  the  siocteen/  years  1815-90. 


A„Mean  Registered  Deaths  from  Enteric  Fever. 

(22  years  1869-90) 


live  wean  Tine  represents  an  average  weekly  number  of  16  deaths. 


B._Meak  Admissions  of  Enteric  Fever  Patients  to 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  and  London  Fever  Hospitals. 

(16  years  1875-90.) 
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Diagram  D. 


DIAGRAM  showing  the  vernations,  month  Try  month,  i/v  ihz  average  incidence  of 
Scarlet  Fever  mortality  in-  Limdoio  during  tJw>  thirty  yeizrs  JS61D0,  and 
tfie  variations,  month  by  month,  in  the  average/  mtmder  of  Scmjlet  Fever  pat  - 
•tents  admitted/  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylum'  and/  London/  Fever  Hospitals 
during  the-  siocteew  years  1875- 90. 


A  _Mean  Registered  Deaths  from  Scarlet  Fever. 

(30  years  1861  SC.) 
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B.-Mean  Admissions  of  Scarlet  Fever  Patients  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  and  London  Fever  Hospitals. 
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The  mean*  line  represents  an  average  -weekly  number  of  55 admissions. 
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(Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  William  John  Simpson,  M.D.) 


On  Vaccinia  produced  by  passing  the  Virus  of  Small-pox  through  the  Cow  and  Calk. 


Experiments  were  first  commenced  in  connexion  with 
,n  inquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  smail-pox  and  the 
lossibility  of  cultivating  vaccine  outside  the  animal  body, 
n  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  was  desirous  of  testing  for 
ny  own  satisfaction  the  relationship  between  vaccinia  and 
mall-pox,  and  the  effect  of  small-pox  on  the  lower 
.nimals,  and  with  the  latter  object  in  view  I  have,  both  in 
Scotland  and  India,  taken  great  interest  in  the  diseases 
.ffecting  cattle  and  other  animals.  While  in  Aberdeen  I 
lad  the  opportunity  of  observing  outbreaks  of  cow-pox  on 
everal  of  the  farms  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  inquiring  into 
he  manner  in  which  the  disease  spread,  and  of  micro- 
copically  examining  the  lymph  taken  from  the  vesicles. 
Ay  search  in  India  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been 
ery  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  for  I  have  never  myself 
een  a  disease  among  cows  similar  to  that  in  Aberdeen. 
Che  cattle  plagues,  however,  in  India  are  so  numerous  and 
•arious  in  their  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
hem.    The  natives  of  India  are  of  opinion  that  the  cattle 


become  affected  with  small-pox,  but  the  cattle  which  J 
have  seen  that  have  been  said  to  be  suffering  from  gotee 
or  small-pox  have  very  frequently  suffered  from  other 
diseases,  and  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  state  exactly 
what  these  diseases  are. 

The  experiments  here  recorded  are  therefore  only  one  of 
a  series,  but  as  they  are  complete  in  themselves  as  regards 
the  intimate  relationship  between  small-pox  and  vaccinia 
I  have  decided  to  publish  them,  the  more  so,  because  other 
workers  in  the  same  line  of  research  have  published  theirs. 
In  India  more  than  one  attempt  to  cultivate  vaccine  by 
inoculating  small-pox  in  the  cow  has  proved  successful. 
The  most  important  success  is  that  obtained  in  18.91  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  King,  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  Madras,  whose 
experiments  were  published  two  years  later  in  the  "  Indian 
"  Medical  Gazette"  of  1893.  For  the  present  I  simply 
record  the  experiments  which  I  have  made,  and  which  are 
divided  into  those  performed  in  Aberdeen  and  those  in 
India. 


Experiments  in  Aberdeen. 


No. 


Date. 


Kind  of  Experiment. 


Result. 


1884. 
8th  August 


]4th  August 
16th  August 


21st  December 


Series  I. 

A  calf,  3  months  old,  small- 
pox virus  of  7th  day,  clear 
and  limpid  ;  also  with  small- 
pox virus  of  9th  day. 

A  Iamb,  small-pox  virus  of  \Sth 
day  ;  inoculated  in  two  places. 

Calf  No.  1  again  inoculated 
with  small-pox  pus  of  17th 
day  in  two  places. 


Series  II. 

A  calf,  aged  11  months,  with 
small-pox,  sent  to  me  in  tubes. 
Six  tubes  used. 


Slight  redness  on  7th  day.    No  further  result. 


A  vesicle  passing  into  a  pustule  form.    This  lamb  was  after- 
wards vaccinated  on  September  11th,  1884,  with  no  result. 
On  8th  day  a  small  nodule  appeared,  which  ultimately  died 


A  vesicle  appeared  on  the  10th  day,  i.e.,  on  December  30th,  45 
ivory  points  and  12  old-fashioned  vaccine  glasses  charged 
with  the  lymph.  The  inoculation  was  made  at  the  base  of 
each  teat  on  December  21st,  1884.  December  22nd,  no 
inflammatory  appearance  about  the  inoculations,  only  a 
feeling  of  hardness.  December  24th,  seat  of  inoculation  on 
teat  on  left  side  has  a  shotty  hardness  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head ;  it  has  also  a  slight  blush  on  it.  The  base  of  the  teat 
on  the  left  side  is  swollen  and  tender,  and  there  is  also  a 
distinct  redness.  December  25th,  no  appearance  of  redness 
in  any  of  the  inoculations ;  hard  feeling  under  the  skin  still 
continues.  December  26th,  no  appearance  of  redness  ;  hard- 
ness in  three  teats.  December  27th,  puncture  on  left  front 
teat  has  a  reddish  crust  and  a  yellowish  ring  around  it. 
Puncture  on  right  hinder  teat  slightly  inflamed.  December 
28th,  no  change.  December  29th,  inoculation  points  on 
hinder  teats  swollen  and  tender,  with  a  slight  redness  in 
centre.  December  30th,  base  of  right  teats  still  swollen  and 
tender.  A  marked  change  has  also  taken  place.  The  redness 
of  yesterday  has  increased  to  about  the  size  of  a  farthing,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  black  spot.  Around  this  is  a  clear  vesicular 
ring,  and  around  this  vesicle  a  distinct  areola.  December 
31st,  a  very  fine  vesicle  has  formed,  looking  a  little  cloudy  ;  in 
its  centre  is  a  depression,  and  around  it  an  areola.  When 
opened  the  lymph  was  too  thick  to  be  drawn  up  in  capillary- 
tubes  ;  it  was  therefore  taken  off  in  vaccine  points,  45  of 
which  were  charged.  Twelve  old-fashioned  vaccine  glasses 
were  also  charged  with  the  lymph. 


*  Successes  are  printed  in  italics. 
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No. 


» 

10 


11 
12 


1885. 
3rd  January 


15th  January 
17th  July  - 


11th  November 


i2th  November 


13th  November 


A  ewe  lamb,  7  months  old,  inocu- 
lated with  lymph  from  calf 
(2Vb.  4)  in  four  places. 


A  pig,  6  weeks  old,  inoculated 
with  lymph  taken  from 
lamb. 

On  a  calf,  10  months  old, 
small-pox  virus  from  a 
modified  case.  Virus  7  days 
old.  Eight  incisions,  eight 
punctures  and  four  incisions. 

Series  III. 

Cow  about  9  years  old,  small- 
pox virus  from  unvaccinated 
patient.  5th  and  6th  day, 
one  scarification  on  teat  and 
5th  day  lymph  inserted ;  two 
scarifications  on  teat  with  6th 
day  lymph. 


Result. 


A  bitch  with  small-pox  virus 
of  8th  day,  three  punctures. 

A  Clydesdale  horse,  6  years 
old,  which  had  previously 
been  injected  with  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  vaccine  cul- 
ture, now  inoculated  with 
small-pox  virus  of  7th  day. 

On  pig,  2  months  old,  small- 
pox virus  8th  day. 

Ewe,  2  years.  Each  teat  inocu 
lated  with  8th  day  small-pox 
virus.  A  puncture  on  each 
teat  and  one  on  each  groin. 


Vesicles  on  8th  and  9th  of  January,  i.e.,  on  the  6th  and  7th 
days.  The  inoculations  were  made  on  January  3rd,  1885,  in 
five  places,  and  eleven  ivory  points  and  three  glasses,  charged 
with  lymph  from  cow  (No.  4),  taken  on  11th  day,  were 
thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  points  of  inoculation.  On 
January  7th  three  points  slightly  raised,  with  a  black  mark 
in  centre  of  each  at  site  of  punctures ;  around  this  is  a 
yellowish-white  raised  skin,  and  around  this  a  circle  of  red. 
January  8th,  in  two  of  the  points  on  the  left  side,  remarked 
on  yesterday,  no  further  change,  except  being  less  inflamed. 
The  third,  on  the  right  side,  shows  itself  distinctly  vesicular. 
January  9th,  two  on  right  side  vesicles,  from  one  of  which  a 
number  of  ivory  points  were  charged  with  a  plastic  lymph. 

Slight  nodular  and  inflammatory  appearance  at  seat  of  inocula- 
tion.   No  result. 


On  July  24th,  i.e., 
papules  appeared, 
no  further  result. 


on  8th  day,  at  seat  of  punctures  raised 
These  afterwards  died  away,  and  there  was 


Inoculated  an  Orkney  cow  on  November  11th,  1885,  with  small- 
pox virus ;  virus  obtained  from  an  unvaccinated  patient  whose 
name  was  Fanny  Price,  aged  13  years.  The  virus  had  been 
kept  in  sterilised  tubes  for  nearly  three  months  before  being 
used.  It  was  obtained  from  the  Homerton  Small-pox  Hos- 
pital, London.  The  cow  was  aged  9  years,  and  its  temperature 
at  time  of  inoculation  101  ■  2°.  The  precautions  taken  were  the 
use  of  a  new  lancet  for  each  operation,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  the  experiment  at  the  Aberdeen  Infectious  Hospital,  where 
no  vaccination  was  carried  on. 

The  cow  was  inoculated  in  three  places.  On  one  teat  a  scarifi- 
cation was  made  and  lymph  inserted  from  tube  containing 
lymph  taken  on  5th  day  of  eruption.  On  another  teat  two 
scarifications  were  made,  and  lymph  inserted  from  tube  con- 
taining lymph  taken  on  6th  day  of  eruption. 

November  12th,  slight  redness  around  each  scarification.  Tem- 
perature of  cow,  103 '5°. 

November  13th,  redness  less.    Temperature  102°. 

November  14th,  redness  disappeared.    Temperature  102°. 

November  15th,  on  teat  inoculated  with  5th  day  lymph;  the., 
seat  of  inoculation  is  slightly  raised  and  glistening  ;  no  change? 
on  other  teat. 

November  16th,  seat  of  inoculation  more  raised  than  yesterday,' 
has  a  bluish-white  appearance,  and  looks  as  if  it  contained 
serum  ;  r.o  change  on  other  teat.    Temperature  of  cow,  102°. 

November  17th,  a  distinct  vesicle,  more  raised  than  yesterday. 
Charged  15  ivory  points.    Temperature  of  cow,  102°. 

November  18th,  the  vesicle  from  which  lymph  was  taken  yes- 
terday is  slightly  inflamed.  The  other  teat,  which  was 
inoculated  in  two  places  with  6th  day  virus,  presents  at  the 
points  of  inoculation  a  slight  appearance  of  inflammation  and 
a  nodular  hardness. 

November  19th,  the  two  nodules  still  slightly  inflamed,  shotty 
and  slightly  raised.  The  vesicle  from  which  lymph  was  taken 
seems  to  be  drying  up. 

November  26th,  everything  dried  up .   Temperature  101  ■  5°. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  this  experiment  was  that  a  vesicle 
appeared  on  the  teat  inoculated  with  5th  day  lymph.  This 
vesicle  appeared  on  the  6th  day,  and  on  the  7th  day  15  ivory 
points  were  [charged  with  lymph.  On  the  8th  day  a  nodular 
hardness  was  felt  on  the  other  teat ;  this,  however,  died  away. 
The  collected  lymph  was  sent  to  Dr.  Cory,  Director  of  the 
Vaccine  Institute,  London,  who  used  the  lymph  on  calves  and 
children,  and  raised  on  them  characteristic  vaccine  vesicles ; 
at  the  same  time  the  lymph  was  used  on  a  child  in  the  Aber- 
deen Dispensary.  Unfortunately  on  the  day  of  vaccination 
two  children  with  the  same  names  came  to  the  dispensary,  oik- 
of  which  was  successfully  operated  on,  the  other  not,  and  i 
though  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  successful  one  was  the 
child  operated  on  with  the  lymph  from  calf  8,  yet  as  there  was! 
the  possibility  of  error,  the  transmissions  were  not  carried 
further. 

No  result. 

No  result. 


A  swelling  at  the  point  of  punctures  for  a  few  days. 

On  puncture  on  left  teat  lymph  formed  on  7th  day,  when  a 
number  of  ivory  points  were  charged  with  the  lymph.  Sent 
to  Dr.  Cory,  Director  of  the  Animal  Vaccine  Institute,  London. 

On  November  13  inoculated  a  ewe,  2  years  old,  on  each  teat, 
with  small-pox  virus  from  an  unvaccinated  girl,  called  Fanny 
Price,  8th  day  of  eruption  ;  also  inserted  into  each  groin 
small-pox  virus  from  an  unvaccinated  boy  called  Richard 
Robinson,  also  8th  day  of  eruption. 

14th  November,  slight  inflammation  in  all  the  points. 

16th  November,  slight  rising  in  left  teat  in  form  of  a  papule. 

17th  November,  papule  has  a  good  base.  I 

18th  November,  inguinal  glands  on  both  sides  enlarged.  PapuleJ 
on  left  teat  still  more  inflamed.  ' 

19th  November,  papule  has  become  slightly  vesicular;  lymph 
taken  off  on  ivory  points. 
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No. 


Date. 


Kind  of  Experiment. 


Result. 


13 


14 


15 


16 


18 


1885. 

13th  November 


7th  December 


7th  December 


30th  December 


1886. 
11th  February 

5  th  March  - 

26th  February 


19 


26th  Februay 


A  goat  about  3  years  old,  in 
four  places  with  small-pox 
virus,  8th  day. 

Horse,  a  Clydesdale  entire,  2 
years  old,  small-pox  virus 
7th  day,  inoculated  into  right 
and  left  nostril. 

Cow  inoculated  on  left  hinder 
teat  with  small -pox  lymph 
obtained  from  Dr.  Russell, 
Glasgow. 

2  children  inoculated — 

(«)  With  virus  taken  on  ivory 
points  from  teat  of  cow 
No.  8. 


(ft)  With  lymph  taken  from 
cow  suffering  from  natural 
cow-pox  in  a  farm  at  New 
Machar  in  Aberdeen. 


Series  IV. 

On  two  fowls,  cock  and  hen, 
small-pox  virus  of  Stli  day. 

On  two  pups,  3  weeks  old, 
small-pox  virus  of  8th  day. 

Heifer,  11  months  old,  Ayrshire, 
red  and  white,  inoculated  with 
clear  6th  day  small-pox  virus 
from  a  patient  who  had  been 
vaccinated  in  childhood.  In- 
oculations were  made  on  26th 
February  on  left  side  of  vagina 
in  2  places;  also  on  I'iih  Feb- 
ruary 9>  sacrif  cations  made  on 
right  side  of  vagina  and  anus, 
and  inoculated  with  small-pox 
virus  of  5th  dag  from  a  patient 
who  had  not  been  vaccinated  in 
childhood. 


Ewe,  10  months  old,  inoculated 
in  four  places  with  clear 
small-pox  virus  6th  day  from 
a  patient  who  had  been 
vaccinated  in  childhood. 


No  result. 


No  result. 


No  result. 


On  the  8th  day  the  arm  presented  two  well-marked  vesicles 
though  not  at  the  usual  height  of  development  for  the  8th  day. 
Around  the  vesicles,  and  running  into  a  single  blush,  was  a 
moderate  degree  of  inflammatory  redness  extending  for  about 
an  inch  around  the  vesicles.  There  was  no  eruption.  The 
mother  stated  the  child  had  been  well  throughout. 

On  the  11th  day  the  inflammatory  redness  had  faded  ;  those  parts 
of  the  vesicle  that  were  not  punctured  still  retain  lympti  in 
them.  A  crust  is  beginning  to  form  on  one.  The  axillary 
glands  slightly  enlarged. 

The  course  was  that  of  an  ordinary  vaccination  slightly  delayed. 
This  child  is  one  of  four.  Mother,  father,  and  the  four  chil- 
dren live  in  one  room,  so  that  if  there  had  been  any  infectious 
principle  remaining  in  the  virus  it  was  under  good  conditions 
for  manifesting  itself. 

Unsuccessful. 


In  both  large  pustules  raised  at  seat  of  inoculation. 
No  result. 


On  February  26th,  18S6,  inoculated  a  heifer,  11  months  old,  red 
in  colour,  with  clear  lymph  taken  on  the  6th  day  of  eruption 
from  a  young  woman  suffering  from  small-pox.  The  patient 
had  been  vaccinated  in  childhood.  Two  places  on  left  side  of 
vagina  were  inoculated.  Temperature  of  calf  at  time  cf 
operation,  102'8°.    Evening  temperature,  103°. 

On  February  27th  5  sacrifications,  3  were  made  on  right  side  of 
vagina  and  anus,  and  were  inoculated  with  clear  small- pox 
lymph  taken  from  a  patient  who  had  not  been  vaccinated  in 
childhood,  and  whose  eruption  was  the  5th  day.  Temperature 
of  calf,  102-5°. 

March  1st,  the  2  inoculations  on  left  side  of  vagina  slightly  raised 

and  inflamed  and  glistening.    On  right  side  nothing  particular 

to  notice.    Temperature  of  calf,  103  8°. 
March  2nd,  no  change.    Temperature  of  calf,  102°. 
March  3rd,  on  left  side  2  well-marked  papules,  hard  to  the  touch 

and  purplish  red  in  colour ;  on  right  side  papules,  on  the  seats 

of  scars. 

March  4th,  on  left  side  the  2  papules  have  taken  on  a  circular, 
flattened,  yet  elevated  form.  The  base  and  surrounding  tissue 
feels  hard,  and  when  touched  is  tender. 

On  the  right  side  one  of  the  upper  papules  has  advanced  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  containing  lymph.  The  others  have 
taken  on  the  circular  form  with  hard  bases,  and  possessing  a 
purplish  appearance.  The  parts  are  tender,  the  cow  wincing 
at  the  slightest  touch. 

March  5th,  on  the  left  side  papules  have  become  vesicles ;  on 
the  right  side  the  two  upper  papules  have  become  vesicles. 
A  tubercule  has  also  appeared  on  right  side;  had  not  pre- 
viously been  noticed. 

From  the  vesicle  on  the  upper  part  of  the  right  side  of  vagina  or 
vulva,  27  ivory  points  were  charged  with  lymph  ;  12  of  these 
were  sent  to  London  to  Dr.  Cory ;  3  were  used  on  March  6th 
on  a  child  aged  6  months,  and  5  on  a  child  aged  3  months,  and 
5  were  used  on  a  black  Shetland  heifer ;  at  the  same  time 
a  culture  tube  was  inoculated — a  cover-glass  specimen  made 
for  microscopical  examination.  With  regard  to  the  children 
I  was  unable  to  watch  the.  results  or  carry  the  transmissions 
further  as  I  was  leaving  for  India,  but  I  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Macgregor,  of  Aberdeen,  wko  took  a  great  interest  in  these 
observations,  that  the  results  were  successful,  and  good  vesicles 
raised,  possessing  every  appearance  of  vaccinia. 

March  6th,  from  the  upper  vesicle  on  left  side  of  vagina,  which 
appears  more  developed  than  the  others,  24  ivory  points  charged 
with  lymph.  With  12  of  these  the  Shetland  heifer  (No  19) 
was  inoculated;  the  other  12  were  kept.  Temperature  of 
calf,  102°. 

March  7th,  swelling  at  base  of  vesicles  much  less  in  size. 

Match  8th,  whole  process  subsiding. 

March  9th,  crusts  forming  on  the  2  upper  vesicles. 

March  10th,  no  change. 

fllarch  12th,  cow  sold. 

On  March  3rd,  i.e.,  on  6th  day,  vesicular  appearance ;  on  March 
4th,  pustular. 
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No. 


Date. 


IS 


20 


4th  March  - 


21 

23 


4th  March 
9th  March  ■ 


Kind  of  Experiment. 


Cow,  aged  nearly  3  years,  with 
lymph  taken  from  a  vesicle 
on  right  side  of  vagina  of 
heifer  (No.  18)  ;  2  incisions 
on  right  side  of  vulva;  4 
ivory  points  used ;  also,  on 
5th  March  several  incisions 
lower  down  on  right  side  of 
vulva,  5  ivory  points  used ; 
also, 

On  6th  March  3  punctures 
were  made  on  udder  charged 
with  pustular  matter  from 
ewe  (No.  19);  also  5  punc- 
tures on  udder  and  inocu- 
lated with  lymph  from  vesi- 
cles on  right  side  of  vagina 
of  heifer  (No.  18). 

Ewe,  2  years,  from  ewe  (No. 
19),  6th  day. 

Ewe,  3  years,  from  ewe  (No. 
21). 


Result. 


On  March  9th,  i.e.,  on  6th  day,  the  seats  of  inoculation  had  the 
appearance  of  containing  fluid.  On  March  10th  a  distinct 
nodular  hardness  appeared  on  right  side.  No  further  change 
was  remarked  for  the  next  two  days,  and,  as  I  was  leavino- 
Aberdeen,  the  cow  was  sold.  I  am  of  opinion  that  more  time 
was  needed  to  observe  the  results,  and  that  the  cow  was  sold 
too  early. 


On  5th  day  pustules,  3  capillary  tubes,  and  12  ivory  points 

charged  with  pustular  matter. 
No  result. 


Experiments  in  India. 


No. 


Date. 


Kind  of  Experiment. 


Result. 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 


1887. 

22nd  November 


29th  November 


18: 

1st  March 

8th  March 

8th  March 

12th  March 
14th  March 

1st  April 
10th  April 

10th  April 


1890. 


7th  March 

7th  March 
7th  March 
8th  March 


Series  V. 

Cow,  aged  about  8  years,  was 
inoculated  with  pus  from  a 
small-pox  patient,  1 1  th  day  of 
eruption,  on  vulva. 

Six  children  inoculated  from 
the  vesicles  raised  on  cow 
No.  1. 

Cow  inoculated  with  snmll-pox 
virus  5th  day;  lymph,  clear 
and  neutral,  inoculated  on 
udder  and  on  vulva. 

Four  children  inoculated  with 
lymph  taken  frcm  vesicles 
on  vulva  of  cow  No.  3. 

Calf  inoculated  with  lymph 
taken  from  vesicles  on  vulva 
of  cow  No.  3. 

Cow,  3J  years  old,  inoculated 
with  small-pox  virus  4th  day. 

Grey  cow,  aged  4  years,  inocu- 
lated with  6th  day  small-pox 
virus. 

Healthy  fowl, placed  in  the  small- 
pox ward  where  three  patients 
were ;  the  fowl  was  fed  with 
grain  by  attendant  after  he  had 
attended  to  patients. 

Calf,  aged  1  year,  inoculated 
with  crusts  from  above  fowl 
(No.  8)  ;  the  calf  was  also  at 
same  time  inoculated  with 
crusts  from  a  fowl  bought 
outside,  which  was  ill  with 
what  the  natives  term  gotee. 

Cock  and  hen  placed  in  small- 
pox wardandsimilarlytreated 
to  the  fowl  on  April  1st. 


SERIE.S  VI.* 

Sheep  (iVo.  1)  inoculated  with 
5th  day  virus  from  an  unpro- 
tected small-pox  case;  12 
points. 

Pigeon  (No.  1)  with  5th  day 
virus  ;  3  points,  one  on  head 
and  one  on  each  wing. 

White  hen  (No.  1)  with  5th 
day  virus  ;  3  points,  one  on 
head  and  one  on  each  wing. 

Sheep  (iVo.  2)  inoculated  with 
6th  day  small-pox  virus; 
1 2  points. 


November  2Sth,  2  vesicles  appeared  at  seats  of  inoculation, 
which  further  developed  on  November  29th.  Cow  took  ill 
with  rinderpest  on  November  30th. 

None  successful. 


March  7th,  nothing  on  udder,  but  on  vulva  there  are  slightly- 
raised  vesicular-looking  points,  which  have  escaped  attention 
until  to-day.  March  8th,  on  both  sides  of  the  vulva  distinct 
vesicles,  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  resembling  vaccine 
vesicles  have  appeared. 

None  successful. 


Unsuccessful. 

No  result. 
No  result. 


April  7th,  an  eruption  broke  out  over  the  head,  assuming  a 
vesicular  appearance.  April  10th,  crusts  forming  on  the 
vesicles. 


On  12th,  3Jtubercules  at  seat  of  inoculation.  On  14th,  tubcrculefs 
had  become  ulcerated.  On  17th,  crust  had  formed  over  ulcers, 
each  possessing  a  yellow  raised  margin  filled  with  pus. 


No  result. 


On  March  14th,  one  or  two  have  a  vesicular  appearance  and 
contain  lymph. 


No  result  further  than  a  papule  on  4th  day. 
No  result. 

On  March  14th,  a  vesicular  appearance  but  not  characteristic. 


*  Some  of  these  failures  in  Series  VI.  I  attribute  to  carbolic  oil  having  been  rubbed,  unknown  to  me,  over  the  patients  a  short  time  before 
the  exnei  imcnt.   It  had  been  stated  that  this  was  not  done  until  I  detected  the  oil  globules  in  examining  the  specimens  microscopically. 
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App.  No  II. 


No. 


Date. 


Kind  of  Experiment. 


Result. 


15 

16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 

32 

33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 


40 


1890. 


8th  March 

8th  March 
8th  March 
8th  March 

9th  March 
9th  March 

10th  March 

10th  March 

10th  March 

10th  March 
10th  March 

10th  March 
11th  March 

12th  March 

13th  March 
15th  March 
15th  March 

16th  March 

16th  March 


1892. 


4th  March 
5th  March 
6th  March 
7th  March 
10th  March 

12th  March 


13th  March 


Sheep  (No.  3)  with  8th  day 
lymph  taken  from  a  small- 
pox patient  who  had  just 
died,  virus  8th  day. 

Pigeon  (No.  2)  with  6th  day 
lymph ;  3  points,  one  on 
head,  one  each  wing. 

Red  cock  with  6th  day  virus  ; 
one  on  head  and  one  under 
each  wing. 

Monkey  with  6th  day  virus ; 
5  points,  one  on  each  cheek 
and  3  on  breast. 

Sheep  (No.  4)  with  4th  day 

virus  from  a  hemorrhagic 

case  ;  12  points. 
Calf  (No.  1)  with  4th  day  virus 

from  a  haemorrhagic  case; 

lymph  clear  and  neutral ; 

24  points  and  a  seton  soaked 

in  lymph. 
Sheep  (No.  5)  with  7th  day 

virus ;  12  points. 
Pigeon  (No.  3)  with  5th  day 

virus ;  3  points. 
Pigeon  (No.  4)  with  7th  day 

virus ;  3  points. 
Hen  (No.  2)  with  7th  day  virus, 
Red  cock  (No.  2)  with  5th  day 

virus. 

Goat  with  5th  day  virus 


Calf  (No.  2)  inoculated  from 
sheep  (No.  2)  from  3  in- 
flamed pustules,  4th  day ; 
also  March  14th  from  lymph 
obtained  from  sheep  on  this 
day. 

Calf  (No.  3)  with  5th  and 

7th  day  virus. 
Calf  (No.  4)  with  8th  day  virus. 
Calf  (No.  5)  with  9th  day  virus. 
Sheep    (No.  6)  from  sheep 

(No.  2). 
Calf  (No.  6)  with  8th  and  9th 

day  virus. 
Sheep  (No.  7)  with  8th  and 

9th  day  virus. 


Seiues  VII.* 

Calf  (No.  1)  with  small-pox  virus 
5th  day. 

Calf(No.  2)  with  6th  day  small- 
pox virus. 

Calf  (No.  3)  with  7th  day 
virus. 

Calf  (No.  4)  with  8th  day 
virus. 

Calf  (No.  5)  inoculated  with 
lymph  from  calf  (No.  1)  1th 
day  lymph. 

Calf  (No.  6),  aged  about  18 
months,  inoculated  with  4th  day 
virus.  The  small-pox  lymph 
uas  alkaline  and  transparent; 
15  incisions  made  on  abdomen, 
8  punctures  on  right  thigh, 
4  punctures  on  left,  and  6 
around  the  udder. 

Calf  (No.  7)  inoculated  with 
lymph  from  calf  (No.  1)  10th 
day  lymph. 


On  March  15th,  three  blister-like  patches,  and  a  rash  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh  away  from  the  points  of  inoculation. 


A  raised  papule  on  2nd  and  3rd  day.    No  further  result. 


A  papule  on  5th  day.    No  further  result. 


On  March  14,  i.e.,  on  7th  day,  2  papules  on  chest ;  never  became 
vesicular,  nearest  gland  to  one  of  the  inoculations  became 
swollen  on  March  18th,  i.e.,  on  11th  day,  an  abscess  forming 
on  the  12th  day.    No  secondary  eruption. 

March  16th,  i.e.,  on  8th  day,  2  papules  appeared  on  abdomen  at 
places  distinct  from  seats  of  inoculation.    No  further  result. 

March  12th,  i.e.,  on  4th  day,  a  rose-coloured  rash  or  abdomen 
and  thighs,  consisting  of"  minute  papules  with  an  inflamed 
base.    March  14th,  this  rash  has  faded.    No  further  result. 


March  16th,  i.e.,  on  7th  day,  2  papules.    No  further  result. 
No  result. 

Papules  at  seats  of  inoculation  on  the  4th  and  5th  day.  No 

further  result. 
No  result. 
No  result. 

March  14th,  i.e.,  on  5th  day,  3  small  papules  appeared  on  the 
right  side  of  abdomen  where  no  inoculations  were  made.  No 
further  result. 

No  result. 


No  result. 

No  result. 
No  result. 
No  result. 

No  result  beyond  4  papules  on  4th  day. 
No  result. 


Five  vesicles  on  7th  day,  2  vesicles  on  10th  day,  2  vesicles  on 

11th  day,  1  papule  on  11th  day. 
Unsuccessful. 


Unsuccessful. 

Unsuccessful. 

March  25th. 
Successful. 


Took  ill  with  diarrhoea  on  March  14th  :  died  on 


March  16th,  three  of  the  punctures  on  udder  slightly  raised  and 
a  papule  on  a  spot  not  inoculated.  All  the  incisions  have 
dried  up.  March  18th,  papules  on  udder  more  developed. 
March  20th,  calf  suffering  from  diarrhoea.  Papules  have 
become  vesicles,  March  21st,  vesicles  not  very  characteristic, 
possibly  due  to  illness.  Calf  passing  liquid  stools.  A  rash 
has  appeared  on  the  abdomen  and  thighs.  Calf  segregated, 
suffering  from  rinderpest. 

Successful ;  died  of  rinderpest  on  April  2nd. 


*  It  is  Series  VII.  of  which  a  full  account  is  given. 


An  Account  of  the  Production  ofVacciniain  India  by  passing  Small-Pox  Virus  through  the  Calf. 


I  shall  first  of  all  describe  the  progress  of  events  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  lineal  or  direct 
descent  of  the  vaccine  lymph  produced  from  small-pox 
virus  and  now  in  use  in  Calcutta,  and  after  this  I  shall 
describe  incidents  which  occurred  side  by  side  with  these 
events  and  which  complete  the  history  of  the  experiment. 
On  March  4th,  1892,  in  the  presence  of  Assistant-Surgeon 
Devendronath  Roy,  teacher  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Chemistry,  and  in  charge  of  the  Small-Pox  Wards  at  the 
Campbell  Hospital,  Calcutta,  also  in  presence  of  Dr.  Rain 
o  79800. 


Chunder  Mitter,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Vaccination 
for  Calcutta,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  W.  F.  Ghosh,  Officia- 
ting Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Animal  Vaccination 
Depot,  Calcutta,  I  inoculated  in  the  small-pox  ward  a 
white  calf  (No.  I.)  with  virus  from  a  male  patient  who  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  semi-confluent  small-pox  who 
had  never  been  vaccinated  and  whose  eruptions  were  of  the 
fifth  day.  The  same  medical  men  watched  the  experiment 
day  by  day.  Several  arrangements  of  a  precautionary 
nature  were  made  beforehand  in  order  that  errors  might 
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not  creep  in  which  would  throw  doubt  on  the  character  of 
the  lymph  or  the  possibility  of  its  contamination  during 
the  time  the  different  inoculations  were  made.  The 
precautions  adopted  were  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  employment  of  new  lancets  or  scalpels  for  each 
operation,  and  the  employment  of  new  com- 
pressors when  used. 
(2.)  The  keeping  of  the  calves  in  a  large  shed  within  the 

grounds  of  the  small-pox  hospital. 
(3.)  The  bringing  of  the  first  series  of  calves  to  be 
operated  on  into  the  small-pox  ward  and  alongside 
the  patient's  bed. 
(4.)  The  inoculation  of  the  first  series  of  calves  direct 

from  the  small-pox  patient. 
(5)  The  inoculation  of  the  first  four  series  of  calves  from 

calf  to  calf  in  the  small-pox  premises. 
(6.)  The  inoculation  of  the  first  five  series  of  children  in 

the  hospital  premises. 
(7-)  The  numbering  of  each  calf  with  a  ticket  which  had 
marked  on  it  the  date  of  operation  and  the  source 
of  the  inoculation. 
(8.)  The  placing  of  a  clean  cloth  around  the  belly  and 
body  of  each  calf  to  prevent  it  from  licking  the 
inoculated  parts. 
(9.)  The  segregation  of  those  calves  which  showed  any 

disturbance  of  bowels  or  ill-health. 
This  last  precaution  was  very  necessary,  as  in  March 
and  April  rinderpest  is  extremely  prevalent  among  horned 
cattle  in  Calcutta  and  its  surrounding  district,  and, 
accordingly,  in  buying  a  number  of  calves  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  will  be  found  to 
develop  and  succumb  from  rinderpest.  This  disease,  as 
will  be  shown  when  dealing  with  the  incidents  which  I  have 
characterised  as  occurring  side  by  side  with  the  genesis  of 
the  lymph,  did  develop  among  some  of  the  calves  experi- 
mented on  and  threatened  to  mar  the  success  of  the 
operations. 

It  was  always  borne  in  mind  in  the  various  transmissions 
of  the  virus  from  calf  to  calf,  or  from  calf  to  child  and 
from  child  to  child,  that  the  slightest  possibility  of  con- 
tamination with  vaccine  lymph  would  vitiate  the  certainty 
of  the  results,  and,  therefore,  every  precaution  was  taken 
that  such  a  possibility  should  not  arise.  All  the  first  and 
important  operations  were  done  by  myself  until  I  was 
satisfied  vaccine  had  been  produced,  and  the  rest  of  the 
operations  which  are  recorded  were  done  in  my  presence  and 
under  my  directions. 

To  prevent  any  misconception  it  is  necessary  to  define 
the  terms  used  thus  : — 

When  the  term  puncture  is  used  it  refers  to  a  seat  of 
inoculation  produced  by  punctures. 

When  the  term  incision  is  used  it  refers  to  a  seat  of 
inoculation  produced  by  an  incision. 

By  the  term  primary  vesicle  I  mean  a  vesicle  which  has 
arisen  at  the  seat  of  puncture. 

By  the  term  secondary  vesicle  I  mean  a  vesicle  which 
has  arisen  at  some  point  where  no  puncture  or  incision  was 
made. 

The  same  manner  of  counting  the  days  of  inoculation 
will  be  used  as  is  employed  generally  in  vaccination ;  thus 
the  first  day  of  inoculation  will  be  termed  the  first  day,  the 
second  day  the  second,  and  so  on.  But  as  this  method 
does  not  correspond  to  the  correct  periods  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  lymph  the  hours 
wiil  also  be  given. 

The  notes  taken  at  the  time  and  which  are  given  just  as 
they  were  taken  are,  unfortunately,  not  so  full  and  so 
precise  as  one  would  like  them  to  be,  but  nothing  of 
importance,  it  is  believed,  has  been  omitted. 

Details  of  Operation. 
1st  Day. 
Calf  I. 

On  the  4th  of  March  at  10.30  a.m.,  a  white  calf,  which 
may  be  designated  No.  I.,  aged  about  years  and  with 
moderately  thin  skin,  was  brought  into  the  small-pox  ward 
having  had  the  back  portion  of  its  abdominal  wall  near  the 
teats  and  its  thighs  carefully  shaved  with  a  perfectly  new 
scalpel.  Its  temperature  was  taken  which  registered  100-2°. 
Brought  near  the  bed  of  the  small -pox  patient  with  whose 
virus  it  was  going  to  be  inoculated,  it  was  placed  on  its 
side  and  secured  in  the  required  position  by  four  employes 
of  the  small-pox  hospital. 

Patient. — The  patient  supplying  the  inoculating  virus 
was  a  male,  aged  25  years,  had  never  been  vaccinated  and 
was  suffering  from  a  semi-confluent  attack  of  small-pox. 
He  had  a  temperature  of  100  "4°  and  the  stage  of  eruption 
was  the  5th  day. 
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Character  of  Lymph. — The  virus  or  lymph  was  perfectly 
clear,  colourless,  and  alkaline. 

Inoculations. — With  a  new  scalpel  (not  a  lancet)  lymph 
was  taken  from  vesicles  on  the  right  arm  of  patient  and 
inserted  direct  into  the  calf  in  the  following  places  : — 
(a.)  Eleven  punctures  on  left  thigh. 
(6.)  Eleven  punctures  on  right  thigh, 
(c.)  Eleven  incisions  on  abdomen. 
A  clean  cloth  was  then  wrapped  round  the  calf  to  prevent 
the  animal  licking  the  inoculated  parts,  and  the  calf  was 
taken  to  the  shed  prepared  for  it  on  the  small-pox 
premises. 

On  the  two  following  days  there  was  nothing  particular 
to  note.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  2nd  day,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  calf  at  noon  was  99-2°  and  in  the  evening 
101  •  6°.  On  the  6th  March,  the  3rd  day,  the  temperature 
at  8.30  a.m.  was  100-6°  and  in  the  evening  101-4°.  On 
subsequent  days  the  following  notes  were  taken  : — 

4th  Day. 

On  the  7th  March  at  2  p.m.,  or  76  hours  after  inocula- 
tion : — 

(a.)  Of  the  eleven  punctures  on  left  thigh  3  are  some- 
what raised  and  reddish. 
(b.)  Of  the  eleven  punctures  on  the  right  thigh  6  are 

slightly  raised  and  pinkish, 
(c.)  Of  the  eleven  incisions  on  the  abdomen  6  have  a 
pinkish  colour  around  them. 
In  addition  to  these  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  punctated 
kind  of  rash  inside  the  thighs. 

Temperature  of  calf    -          -    Noon  100° 

Evening  101° 

5th  Day. 

On  the  8th  at  8  a.m.,  or  92  hours  after  inoculation  :— 
(a.)  Of  the  eleven  punctures  on  left  thigh  6  are 

slightly  raised  and  pinkish,  5  are  dried  up. 
(b.)  Of  the  eleven  punctures  on  right  thigh  10  are 

slightly  raised  and  pinkish, 
(c.)  Of  the  eleven  incisions  on  the  abdomen  all,  even 
those  that  appeared  to  be  fading  yesterday,  are  much 
more  marked.    Each  has  a  slightly  inflamed  blush 
around  it  varying  from  1  to  2  lines. 
The  punctures  and  incisions  noted  possess  the  exact 
appearance  of  calf  vaccination  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  and 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  day,  i.e.,  some  70  hours  after 
operation. 

Temperature  of  the  calf  -  -    Morning  99-6° 

Noon  101-4° 
Evening  104° 

6th  Day. 

On  the  9th  at  8  a.m.,  116  hours  after  inoculation  : — 
(a.)  Of  the  eleven  punctures  on  left  thigh,  all  except  one 

appear  to  be  drying  up. 
(b.)  Of  the  eleven  punctures  on  the  right  thigh,  all 
.  except  two  appear  to  be  drying  up  ;  one  of  the 
two  looks  as  if  it  contained  lymph,  the  other  is 
slightly  raised  and  papular, 
(c.)  Of  the  eleven  incisions  on  the  abdomen,  all  have 
much  a  similar  appearance  to  that  noted  yester- 
day, perhaps  they  are  a  little  drier,  but  certainly 
not  more  advanced. 
On  the  abdomen  at  3  points  where  no  incisions  were 
made  3  papules  have  appeared,  2  of  these  (1  and  2)  are 
near  the  upper  fold  of  the  right  groin ;  the  other  (No.  3) 
is  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  abdomen,  and 
about  an  inch  away  from  an  incision. 

The  appearance  of  one  of  the  incisions  is  shown  in 
Fig.  (a)  in  Plate  I.,  119  hours  after  inoculation  of  calf.. 
Temperature  of  calf       -  -    Morning  100° 

Evening  104° 

7th  Day. 

On  the  10th  at  8  a.m.,  142  hours  after  inoculation : — 
(a.)  Of  the  eleven  punctures  on  left  thigh,  all  appear  to 
be  drying  up. 

(b.)  Of  the  eleven  punctures  on  right  thigh,  all  appear  to 
be  drying  up. 

(c.)  Of  the  eleven  incisions  on  abdomen,  all  except  two 
appear  to  be  drying  up.  These  two  contain 
lymph. 

The  two  papules  (1  and  2)  on  the  abdomen  near  right 
groin  noticed  yesterday  have  become  vesicular.  The  other 
papule  (No.  3)  has  got  rubbed,  but  has  lymph  oOzing 
from  it.    The  appearance  of  the  two  secondary  vesicles  is 
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shown  in  Plate  I.,  Figs.  1  and  2  being  drawn  144  hours 
after  inoculation  of  the  calf. 

Temperature  of  calf        -  -    Evening  101° 

At  10  a.m.  of  the  same  day  the  following  was  done  : — 

(d.)  From  the  two  secondary  vesicles  (1  and  2)  on  the 
right  side  of  the  groin  lymph  was  taken  and 
inserted  into  a  white  calf  (calf  V.),  3  insertions 
were  made  into  the  udder  on  the  front  or  upper 
side,  and  these  were  well  charged  with  lymph. 

(e.)  From  the  abraded  secondary  vesicle  (No.  3)  lymph 
was  taken  and  inserted  into  two  places  in  the 
udder  more  posteriorly  than  the  three  others. 

(/.)  From  one  of  the  punctures  which  had  dried  up, 
but  which  apparently  contained  lymph  yesterday, 
some  serous  fluid  was  taken  and  inserted  into 
left  thigh,  6  punctures  being  made.  (Primary.) 

(g.)  From  the  two  incisions  which  contain  lymph, 
lymph  was  taken  and  inserted  into  right  thigh, 
6  punctures  being  made.  (Primary.) 

8th  Day. 

On  the  11th,  164  hours  after  inoculation.  Scars  drying 
up:— 

Temperature  of  calf     -         -    Morning  100"4° 
9^  Day. 

On  the  12th,  8  a.m.,  188  hours  after  inoculation: — 
(a,  b,  and  c.)  All  punctures  and  incisions  appear  to  be 
drying  up. 

One  of  the  secondary  vesicles  (No.  1)  from  which  lymph 
was  taken  on  the  10th  has  developed  still  further,  and 
contains  a  quantity  of  lymph.  Lymph  from  this  vesicle 
was  inserted  into  Calf  V.  on  the  right  side  of  abdomen  in 
two  places. 

Note. — One  of  these  insertions  was  successful  and 
formed  vesicle  No.  9  in  Calf  V. 

10*/i  Day. 

On  the  13th,  9  a.m.,  214  hours  after  inoculation : — 

On  examination  of  the  calf  to-day  it  is  found  that  one 
of  the  punctures  on  the  right  thigh,  mentioned  as  being 
slightly  raised  and  papular  on  the  9th  of  March  (vide 
appearance  on  9th  of  March,  or  6th  day),  has  developed 
into  a  well-advanced  vesicle  (No.  4),  its  appearance  is 
shown  in  Plate  I.,  Fig.  4. 

•It  is  somewhat  rosy-yellow  in  appearance,  and  therefore 
it  was  thought  the  contents  would  be  opaque  and  pustular, 
but  when  opened  with  a  new  lancet  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain clear  lymph. 

There  is  also  on  the  same  side  of  the  thigh  at  seat  of  the 
other  papule  a  fine  umbilicated  pustule,  also  rosy-yellow 
in  appearance,  but  when  opened  contains  clear  alkaline 
lymph.    (No.  5.)    See  Plate  I.,  Fig.  5. 

Note. — Both  No.  4  and  No.  5  are  primary  vesicles. 

The  secondary  vesicle  (No.  3),  mentioned  on  the  10th  as 
being  rubbed,  has  filled  up,  and  appears  to-day  as  a  well- 
marked  umbilicated  vesicle,  which,  when  opened,  contained 
alkaline  lymph.    Plate  I.,  Fig.  6. 

The  following  transfers  were  now  made  : — 

From  vesicle  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  lymph  was  taken  and  in- 
serted  into  Calf  VII.,  thus  : — 

From  vesicle  No.  5,  which  is  a  primary  one,  lymph  was 
taken  and  inserted  by  punctures  into  three  places  in  the 
scrotum  of  Calf  VII. ;  also  by  one  puncture  on  each  thigh, 
and  one  incision  into  upper  part  of  left  side  of  abdomen. 

From  vesicle  No.  4,  which  is  also  primary,  lymph  was 
taken  and  inserted  by  punctures  into  two  places  on  each 
thigh,  and  by  a  number  of  incisions  on  the  abdomen. 

From  vesicle  No.  3,  which  is  secondary,  lymph  was 
taken  and  inserted  by  punctures  into  four  places  in  the 
right  groin  and  two  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Uth  Day. 

On  March  14th,  9  a.m.,  237  hours  :— 

On  examination  there  is  seen  on  the  inner  right  fold  of 
the  abdomen  two  other  small  secondary  vesicles,  which 
were  not  noticed  before,  Nos.  6  and  7  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  7  and 
8),  also  there  is  a  small  papule  next  to  the  vesicle  No.  3, 
on  left  side  of  abdomen. 

\2th  Day. 

On  March  15th,  10  a.m.,  262  hours. — The  secondary 
vesicles  indicated  in  the  sketch  in  Plate  I.  as  1,  2,  3,  6, 
and  7  have  enlarged  in  size ;  2  and  3,  the  largest,  being 
about  the  size  of  a  two-anna  piece,  the  areola  around 
them  being  about  2  lines  in  width.    Bunwari,  a  child, 
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was  inoculated  in  two  places  on  right  arm  with  the  lymph 
from  No.  7- 

Temperature  of  C3lf       -  -  -    101  '6° 

At  3  p.m.,  267  hours. — A  photograph  of  the  parts  taken* ; 
vesicles  somewhat  more  contracted  than  in  morning. 

At  4  p.m.— Dr.  E.  Birch,  Principal  of  the  Medical 
College,  Calcutta,  and  Dr.  Alex.  Crom  ie,  Superintendent 
of  the  General  Hospital,  Calcutta,  saw  and  examined  the 
calf  and  the  vesicles.  Both  were  satisfied  the  vesicles  had 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  vaccine  vesicles  or  pustules. 

\3th  Day. 

On  March  16th,  9  a.m.,  286  hours. — Regular  crust  or 
scab  forming  over  the  pustules  on  the  abdomen.  All  the 
others  are  drying  up  and  have  thick  black  crusts  upon 
them.  The  secondary  vesicle  No.  7,  with  the  lymph  of 
which  Bunwari  was  inoculated  yesterday,  has  a  small 
quantity  of  lymph  oozing  from  it.  This  lymph  was  taken 
and  inserted  into  the  thighs  of  Calf  VII. 

Temperature  of  calf         -  101° 

Uth  Day. 

On  March  17th,  9  a.m.,  310  hours. — Scabs  shrinking. 
Temperature  of  calf  -  -  -  100° 

\5th  Day. 

On  March  18th,  9  a.m.,  334  hours. — Scabs  very  much 
shrunken  and  ready  to  fall  off.  One  from  the  left  side 
taken  and  preserved  in  alcohol. 

Temperature  of  calf         -  -  .  100° 

16th  Day. 

On  March  19th,  7-30  a.m.,  356  hours. — Nothing  par- 
ticular to  note. 

Temperature  of  ealf         ...  100° 

17 th  Day. 

On  March  20th,  9  a.m.,  382  hours. — Crusts  still  adherent. 
A  second  crust  taken  and  placed  in  alcohol.  Calf  sent  to 
Animal  Vaccination  Depot  to  be  vaccinated. 

Temperature  of  calf       -  -  -  102'2° 

5  p.m. — Vaccinated  from  Calf  CIX.  in  the  Animal 
Vaccination  Depot  List,  vaccinated  with  incisions  and 
7  punctures. 

Note. — This  vaccination  done  on  March  20th  proved 
unsuccessful. 

The  net  result  therefore  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Of  the  11  punctures  on  left  thigh  all  failed;  of  the  11 
punctures  on  right  thigh  2  went  through  the  stage  of 
papules,  and  became  vesicles  ;  1  had  serous  fluid  on  6th 
day,  or  116  hours  after  inoculation,  and  developed  into  an 
umbilicated  pustule  214  hours  after  inoculation,  i.e.,  on 
3  0th  day ;  the  other  papule  also  developed  into  a  fine 
vesicle,  but  somewhat  advanced  on  10th  day.  Of  the  11 
incisions  on  abdomen  2  became  vesicles  on  the  7th  day, 
or  142  hours  after  inoculation. 

In  addition  to  these  4  primary  vesicles,  there  appeared 
5  well-marked  secondary  vesicles  ;  of  these  Nos.  1,2,  and  3 
were  papules  on  the  6th  day,  or  116  hours  after  the  inocula- 
tions were  made;  and  were  vesicles  on  the  7th  day  or  142 
hours  ;  and  6  and  7  were  not  noticed  as  papules,  but  were 
observed  as  vesicles,  i.e.,  237  hours  after  inoculation,  on 
the  11th  day.  There  was  also  another  secondary  papule 
237  hours  after  inoculation,  i.e.,  on  the  11th  day. 

The  transfers  of  lymph  from  the  Calf  I.  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Calf  V.— On  March  10th,  on  the  7th  day,  at  144  hours 
after  inoculation : — 

(a.)  From  secondary  vesicles  1,  2,  and  3  of  Calf  I.  lymph 

inoculated  into  udder  of  Calf  V. 
Note. — Proved  successful. 

(b.)  From  primary  vesicles  on  seat  of  2  incisions  and 
primary  vesicles  at  seat  of  one  of  the  punctures  of 
Calf  I.  lymph  inoculated  into  right  and  left  thighs 
of  Calf  V. 

Note. — Successful  on  left  thigh. 

On  March  12th,  on  9th  day  at  188  hours  : — 

(c.)  From  secondary  vesicle  No.  1  of  Calf  I.  lymph  inocu- 
lated into  right  side  of  abdomen  of  Calf  V. 

Note. — Successful. 

Calf  VII. — On  March  13th,  on  10th  day,  215  hours 
after  inoculation  : — 

(a.)  From  primary  vesicles  4  and  5  of  Calf  I.  lymph 

inoculated  into  scrotum,  thighs,  and  abdomen  of 

Calf  VII. 
Note. — Successful. 

*  Note. — Not  here  reproduced. 
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(b.)  From  secondary  vesicle  No.  3  of  calf  I.  lymph 
inoculated  into  right  groin  and  2  punctures  in 
lower  part  of  abdomen  of  Calf  VII. 

Note. — Successful. 

Boy  Bunwari. — On  March  15th,  269  hours,  i.e.,  on 
12th  day  :  — 

(1.)  From  secondary  vesicle  No.  7  of  Calf  I.  lymph 
inoculated  into  Bunwari,  child  I.,  on  right  arm  in 
two  places. 

Note-  -Unsuccessful. 

Calf  VII. — On  March  16th,  at  286  hours,  on  the  13th 
day  :— 

(c.)  From  secondary  vesicle  No.  7  of  Calf  I.  lymph 

inoculated  into  right  thigh  of  Calf  VII. 
Note. — Unsuccessful. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  vesicles  1,  2,  and  3,  which 
appeared  at  points  that  had  not  been  punctured  or  incised 
and  inoculated,  and  which  have  accordingly  been  called 
secondary,  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  primary  vesicles 
which  appeared  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  in  the  incisions 
on  the  abdomen,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  vesicles  1,  2,  and  3  were  not  the  result  of 
abrasions  produced  in  shaving  the  calf  which  had  become 
inoculated  with  the  lymph  that  had  been  inserted  into  the 
original  punctures  and  incisions.  This  could  easily  have 
been  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  animal.  The 
situation  also  of  vesicles  1,  2,  and  3  near  the  fold  of  groin 
favour  the  view  that  they  were  due  to  the  folds  of  the 
abraded  skin  of  the  animal  coming  in  contact  with  the 
inoculated  parts. 

Series  I. 

Details  in  connexion  with  the  Operation  on  Calf  V. 

Calf  V.  was  a  female  calf  (white)  with  a  tender  skin  and 
about  2  years  old.  As  previously  stated,  it  was  inoculated 
with  lymph  from  Calf  I.  The  following  are  the  details 
connected  with  the  operation  and  the  subsequent  history. 

1st  Day. 
March  10th,  at  10  a.m.  :— 

(a.)  From  the  two  secondary  vesicles  1  and  2  on  the 
right  side  of  the  groin  of  Calf  I.  lymph  was  taken 
and  inserted  into  the  udder  at  3  points. 

(6.)  From  the  abraded  secondary  vesicle  No.  3  on  left 
side  of  abdomen  of  Calf  I.  lymph  was  taken  and 
inserted  also  into  the  udder  in  two  places,  but 
more  posteriorly. 

(c.)  From  one  of  the  punctures  on  the  right  thigh  of 
Calf  I.,  which  had  a  dried-up  appearance  to-day, 
though  apparently  containing  lymph  yesterday, 
some  fluid  was  taken  and  inserted  into  the  left 
thigh,  six  punctures  being  made.  (This  was  serous 
fluid  obtained  at  the  primary  seat  of  puncture.) 

(d.)  From  two  incisions  on  abdomen  of  Calf  I.  which 
have  become  vesicular  (primary),  lymph  taken 
and  inserted  into  right  thigh,  six  punctures  being 
made. 

On  the  2nd  day,  March  11th,  the  temperature  of  the 
calf  was  in  the  morning  100-4°,  and  there  was  nothing 
particular  to  note.  On  the  3rd  day,  March  12th,  the 
temperature  of  the  calf  was  in  the  morning  99-8°,  and  the 
points  of  insertion  of  the  lymph  were  drying  up.  Lymph 
from  the  secondary  vesicle  1  of  Calf  I.  was  inserted  to-day 
into  two  places  on  the  right  side  of  abdomen 

4th  Day. 

March  13th,  71  hours  after  inoculation. — The  five  punc- 
tures on  the  udder  have  taken  on  a  different  appearance 
from  yesterday.  They  were  slightly  elevated  and  hard  to 
the  touch,  being  papules  with  a  faint  pinkish  blush  around 
them.  The  punctures  on  the  thighs  appear  to  be  drying 
up. 

Temperature  of  calf         ...  100° 
5th  Day. 

March  14th,  96  hours  after  inoculation. — The  develop- 
ment of  the  five  papules  on  the  udder  has  considerably 
advanced.  They  are  well  raised  and  appear  to  contain 
lymph.  The  most  posterior  (No.  1)  is  best  marked,  and 
has  the  same  appearance  as  that  of  an  ordinary  calf  vacci- 
nation of  the  same  date ;  its  appearance  is  delineated  on 
Plate  II.,  Fig.  1. 

6  p.m.,  104  hours. — The  most  posterior  vesicles  on  udder 
more  developed  and  possessing  quite  a  characteristic  ap- 
pearance.   There  is  a  fine  pearly  ring  around  them. 
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6th  Day. 

March  15th,  119  hours.— The  vesicles  on  udder  have 
unfortunately  got  rubbed.  There  are  now  two  other 
vesicles  (Nos.  6  and  7)  on  left  thigh  at  seat  of  one  punc- 
ture. These  two  vesicles,  drawn  at  10  a.m.,  120th  hour, 
are  shown  on  Plate  II.,  Fig.  2.  There  is  also  a  papule 
in  middle  of  left  thigh,  position  marked  in  Plate  II.  as 
No.  8. 

Temperature  of  calf  -         .  98° 

121  hours — Perfectly  clear  lymph  taken  from  1,  5,  6, 
and  7,  and  inserted  into  the  left  arm  of  Bunwari,  a  male 
child,  aged  1  year,  in  two  places ;  also  into  Calf  X. 

126  hours. — The  vesicles  on  the  udder  show  a  flattened 
centre  around  which  is  a  pearly  white  ring.  The  vesicles 
possess  a  hardened  base,  and  around  each  of  them  is  an 
angry-looking  red  circle.  There  is  nothing  particular 
about  the  inoculation  done  on  abdomen  on  March  12th. 

Dr.  Crombie,  Superintendent  of  the  General  Hospital, 
Calcutta,  and  Dr.  Birch,  Principal  of  the  Medical  College, 
examined  the  calf  and  expressed  the  opinion '  that  the 
vesicles  had  all  the  appearance  of  vaccine  vesicles  in  an 
early  stage. 

7th  Day. 

March  16th,  143  hours. — Two  of  the  vesicles  on  the 
udder  are  circular  and  cup-shaped  in  the  centre  with  raised 
pearly-white  rings  and  hardened  bases  which  are  slightly 
pinkish  and  not  angry-looking  as  yesterday.  The  others 
are  more  irregular  in  shape,  but  present  the  same  appear- 
ance and  are  at  the  same  stage  of  development.  They  are 
exactly  like  vaccine  vesicles  of  the  7th  day  on  the  calf 
after  being  rubbed.  Their  appearance  at  the  144th  hour 
is  shown  on  Plate  II.,  Fig.  3. 

Temperature  of  calf  ...  JQ20 

One  of  the  insertions  on  the  abdomen  made  on  the  12th 
March  from  secondary  vesicle  No.  1,  Calf  I.,  has  deve- 
loped into  a  well-raised  vesicle  shown  in  Plate  II.  as  Fig.  4  : 
Contains  lymph.  There  is  also  what  appears  to  be  a  secon- 
dary papule  about  an  inch  away  from  this  vesicle. 

On  the  left  thigh  (inoculated  from  primary  vesicle  of 
Calf  I.)  the  papule  of  yesterday  has  become  a  raised  acu- 
minated vesicle  shown  in  Plate  II.  as  Fig.  5.  Photograph 
was  taken  this  afternoon.* 

152  hours. — All  the  vesicles  more  advanced  this  evening, 
each  possessing  a  clear  pearly  glistening  ring  and  present- 
ing appearances  exactly  typical  of  vaccine  vesicles  on  calf 
or  child. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  Police  Surgeon  to  Calcutta  and  Super- 
intendent to  the  Camp*bell  Hospital  in  Calcutta,  to  which 
the  small-pox  wards  of  the  town  are  attached,  inspected 
the  vesicles  and  was  quite  satisfied  as  to  their  vaccinal 
nature. 

Inoculated  with  the  lymph  from  the  udder  of  Calf  V., 
two  calves,  viz.,  Calf  X.,  also  Calf  XII.,  and  a  male  child 
aged  1  year,  named  Rukhua. 

8th  Day. 

March  17th,  167  hours.— This  vesicle  No.  9  mentioned 
yesterday  has  become  still  more  developed.  The  papule 
referred  to  is  still  a  papule.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
secondary  papule  that  has  appeared  in  this  calf,  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  papule  becoming  No.  8  (Fig.  5), 
vesicle  did  not  arise  at  the  seat  of  a  puncture. 

Temperature  of  calf  ...  102° 

9th  Day. 

March  18th,  191  hours. — Crusts  forming  at  seats  of 
original  vesicles. 

Temperature  of  calf  ...  103° 

Uth  Day. 

March  20th,  241  hours. — Crusts  drying  up. 
Temperature  of  calf         ...  104*2 

12th  Day. 

March  21st,  261  hours. — Crusts  drying.    One  crust  re- 
moved for  examination. 

Temperature  of  calf  ...  102° 

267  hours. — Vaccinated  with  ordinary  calf  vaccine,  6th 
day  lymph.    This  operation  proved  unsuccessful. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  the  five  inoculations  on  the  udder  of 
Calf  V.  from  vesicles  1,  2,  and  3,  which  were  apparently 


*  Note. — Not  here  reproduced. 
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secondary  vesicles,  all  were  successful.  Of  those  inocu- 
lations on  the  right  thigh  from  the  vesicles  on  abdomen 
none  were  successful.  Of  those  on  the  left  thigh  from 
primary  vesicle,  No.  4,  two  were  successful.  One  other 
vesicle  also  appeared  on  this  thigh,  it  being  doubtful 
whether  of  a  secondary  or  primary  nature  ;  and  of  the 
later  inoculations  from  secondary  vesicle,  No.  3,  one  was 
successful.  All  these  arrived  at  maturity  much  earlier  than 
in  Calf  I. 

Inoculations  made  from  Calf  V. 

As  previously  stated,  three  calves  and  two  children  were 
inoculated  with  lymph  from  Calf  V. 

The  calves  were  X.,  XL,  and  XII.,  and  the  children 
were  Bunwari  and  Rukhua.  The  operation  on  all  three 
calves  was  successful,  but  more  so  in  Calves  X.  and  XII. 
than  in  XI.  All  three  calves  were  afterwards  vaccinated, 
but  without  success.  As  the  lymph  belonging  to  Calves  X. 
and  XI.  was  not  transmitted,  the  details  connected  with 
them  is  not  included  in  this  description. 

Details  regarding  Calf  XII. 

Calf  XII  was  a  white  male,  aged  2  years,  possessing  a 
soft  skin,  and  the  following  are  the  notes  connected  with 
the  transmission  of  lymph  to  it  from  Calf  V.  ;  the  lymph 
was  7th  day  lymph,  i.e.,  154  hours  after  inoculation  : — 

1st  Day. 

March  16th. — Five  punctures  on  each  thigh,  four  punc- 
tures on  scrotum,  four  incisions  on  abdomen. 

Temperature  of  calf  -         -  -  100° 

2nd  Day. 

March  17th,  15  hours. — Nothing  to  note. 
Temperature  of  calf         -         -          -  99'4° 

3rd  Day. 

March  18th,  39  hours. — The  incisions  and  punctures 
look  favourable. 

Temperature  of  calf  ...  99° 

4th  Day. 

March  19th,  63  hours. — Much  the  same. 
Temperature  of  calf  ...  99° 

5th  Day. 

March  20th,  90  hours. — Nothing  further  to  note. 
6th  Day. 

March  21st,  114  hours. — Taking  very  nicely,  eight  of 
the  insertions  have  become  vesicles  which  are  well  raised 
and  very  characteristic.  These  are  shown  on  Plate  IV., 
Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Lymph  transferred  to  Calf 
XVIII. 

7th  Day. 

March  22nd,  139  hours.— A  fresh  crop  of  five  vesicles 
have  appeared  at  the  other  seats  of  the  insertion  of  the 
lymph. 

8th  Day. 

March  23rd,  165  hours.— Transferred  lymph  to  Calf  XX. 

In  both  calves,  XVIII.  and  XX.,  vesicles  arose.  The 
lymph  of  Calf  XX.  was  not  further  transmitted  as  the 
animal  was  attacked  with  fever  and  cystitis.  Both  calves 
were  vaccinated  afterwards  without  success. 

Details  regarding  Calf  XVIII. 

Calf  XVIII.  was  an  ash-coloured  male,  aged  1 §  years, 
and  the  following  are  the  notes  connected  with  transmis- 
sion of  lymph  to  it  from  Calf  XII.  The  age  of  the  lymph 
was  118  hours,  i.e.,  6th  day  lymph. 

1st  Day. 

March  21st. — Fifteen  incisions  were  made  on  abdomen, 
29  punctures  were  made  on  different  parts  of  abdomen  and 
thigh. 


4ih  Day. 

March  24th,  69  hours. — Well-raised  papules  on  a  red- 
dish base  at  seats  of  punctures.  The  incisions  are  also 
raised  with  an  inflammatory  blush  around  them. 

5th  Day. 

March  25th,  93  hours. — Some  of  the  papules  of  yes- 
terday have  developed  into  vesicles.  The]  incisions  are 
developing. 

6th  Day. 

March  26th,  117  hours. — Punctures  and  incisions  have 
taken  excellently  ;  well-raised  vesicles  have  formed.  Ino- 
culated with  the  lymph,  Calves  XXIV.  and  XV.,  also  two 
children — Soriphon  (No.  XIV.),  and  Fokirchand  (No. 
XV.). 

N.B. — Good  vesicles  were  raised  on  the  children  and  the 
calves. 

7th  Day. 

March  27th,  137  hours. — Vesicles  well  raised,  areola  not 
yet  formed.  Slight  red  blush  around  the  vesicles,  but  no 
hardness. 

8th  Day. 

March  28th,  161  hours. — Vesicles  becoming  cloudy. 
Only  three  incisions  remaining  in  a  clear  vesicular  con- 
dition. 

9th  Day. 

March  29th,  197  hours. — Appearance  of  vesicles  and 
incisions  shown  on  Plate  V. 

There  is  no  need  of  going  further  in  this  bovine  series 
derived  from  Calf  I.  and  Calf  V.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  lymph  was  transferred  from  Calf  XXV.  to  a 
child,  and  from  this  child  to  four  children,  and  from  two 
of  these  to  Calf  XXXVI.  From  this  calf  transmissions 
have  been  carried  on  up  to  the  present  time  of  writing. 

Children  Inoculated  from  Calves  I.  and  V. 

The  two  children,  Bunwari  and  Rukhua,  were  inoculated 
with  lymph  from  Calf  V.,  on  March  15th  and  lfith  respec- 
tively. Bunwari  was  also  inoculated  with  lymph  from 
Calf  I.,  but  the  operation  was  unsuccessful. 

Bunivari,  inoculated  with  lymph  from  Calves  I.  and  V. 
1st  Day. 

(Child  No.  1.)  Bunwari,  male,  aged  1  year. 

March  15th,  temperature  of  child,  98° 

(a.)  From  secondary  vesicle  No.  7  of  Calf  I.,  lymph 

taken   and  inoculated  into  right   arm   in  two 

places. 

(b.)  From  vesicles  on  udder  of  Calf  V.,  lymph  taken  and 
inoculated  into  left  arm  in  two  places. 

4th  Day. 

March  18th,  71  hours. — The  seats  of  inoculation  on  the 
left  arm  have  taken,  being  in  a  papulo-vcsicular  state. 
The  points  of  inoculation  on  the  right  arm  appear  to  be 
drying  up.  The  child  has  had  ophthalmia  for  the  last  two 
days.  This  disease  has  been  prevalent  in  the  family  for 
some  time  past,  and  is  also  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  child  lives. 

Temperature  of  child         ...  98° 

5th  Day. 

March  19th,  95  hours. —  Well-raised  vesicles  have  formed 
on  the  left  arm  at  the  two  places  of  insertion.  The 
punctures  on  the  right  arm  have  dried  up.  Dr.  Gregg, 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  Bengal,  inspected  the  child's 
arm  to-day.  He  was  also  present  when  two  children, 
Buddia  No.  I.  and  Budclia  No.  II.,  were  inoculated  with 
the  lymph  from  one  of  the  vesicles  on  Bunwari's  arm. 
Temperature  of  child  -  -  -  98° 

6th  Day. 

March  20th,  123  hours. — The  unbroken  vesicle  is  exactly 
typical  of  a  good  vaccine  vesicle  ;  no  areola  has  yet  formed. 
Temperature  of  child       ...  9S'£° 
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125  hours. — Appearance  of  vesicle  drawn  and  shown, 
Fig.  9  on  Plate  IV.  {facing  page  669).  Dr.  Crombie  and 
Dr.  Mildred  Staley  saw  the  vesicles  to-day  and  were 
satisfied  as  to  their  being  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to 
vaccine  vesicles.  Lymph  was  taken  from  the  untouched 
vesicle  and  inserted  into  child  No.  6  named  DeCruze. 
Photograph  taken,  which,  however,  came  out  badly,  and 
not  worth  reproduction. 

9th  Day. 

March  23rd,  196  hours. — The  vesicles  have  enlai'ged. 
There  is  a  well-marked  areola  round  them.  The  base  of 
each  is  hard.  The  axillary  glands  are  not  affected.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  inspected  the  vesicles  on  the  child's  arm,  and 
was  satisfied  as  to  their  vaccinal  nature.  The  child  was 
photographed.  See  children's  photograph,  No.  I.* 
Temperature  of  child    -          -    Morning  100° 

Evening  100-4° 

10th  Day. 

March  24th,  220  hours. — No  eruption  of  any  kind  on 
body.    Pustules  forming  into  scabs. 

Temperature  of  child    -         -    Morning  100-3° 

Evening  10T0° 

llth  Day. 

March  25th,  244  hours. — Pustules  are  drying  up.  Crusts 
are  forming  each  about  5  lines  in  diameter.  The  areola 
and  hardened  base  of  each  vesicle  have  coalesced  owing  to 
the  two  points  of  inoculation  being  side  by  side. 

Temperature  of  child    -  -    Morning  100-4° 

The  area  of  the  whole  areola  and  the  hardened  base 
around  both  pustules  has  a  diameter  of  about  If  inches. 
The  axillary  glands  on  the  affected  side  are  slightly 
enlarged.  Child  is  quite  lively.  There  are  no  signs  of 
rash  or  of  any  eruption.  The  skin  is  remarkably  free  of 
the  slightest  pimple. 

14^  Day. 

March  28th,  316  hours. — Crusts  drying  up.  The  child 
has  still  ophthalmia,  which  keeps  up  the  temperature.  No 
eruption  of  any  kind  noticed  on  the  body,  Dr.  Gregg 
inspected  the  child  to-day  and  was  satisfied  of  no 
eruption. 

Temperature  of  child  -  -    Morning  100'6° 

Evening  99° 

\5th  Day. 

March  29th,  340  hours. — Crusts  drying.  No  eruption. 
Dr.  Crombie  and  Dr.  Forsythe  examined  the  child  to-day, 
and  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  eruption.  Child  was 
photographed.    See  photographs  Nos.  2.* 

Temperature  of  child     -  -    Morning  99*5° 

\7th  Day. 

March  31st,  388  hours. — The  original  crusts  have  fallen 
off,  and  secondary  crusts  are  forming  at  the  seats  of 
inoculation.  No  eruption.  Child  perfectly  well.  Seen 
and  inspected  by  Dr.  Gregg. 

Temperature  of  child         ...  98° 

30th  Day. 

April  13th. — Child  shown  to  the  members  of  the  Calcutta 
Medical  Society  at  their  monthly  meeting  on  April  13th. 

History  of  Buddia  No.  I.  and  Buddia  No.  II., 
Inoculated  from  Bonwari. 

March  19th.— Buddia  No.  I.  (child  No.  3),  a  female, 
aged  1  year  and  2  months,  was  operated  on  with  5th  day 
(95  hours)  lymph  from  Bunwari  (child  No.  I.),  in  presence 
of  Dr.  Gregg.    Two  insertions  were  made  on  each  arm. 

5th  Day. 

March  23rd,  90  hours. — Well-raised  vesicles  at  the  four 
seats  of  insertion.  Temperature  983.  Seen  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie.    Photograph  taken. 

Temperature      ...    Evening  99-2° 

6th  Day. 

March  24th,  120  hours. — Three  vesicles  very  typical. 
One  on  the  left  arm  appears  slightly  raised  into  a  bleb. 
Temperature      ?  -  -    Morning  98*5° 


7th  Day. 

At  126  hours. — Some  lymph  transferred  to  Calf  XXI. 
Note. — Was  successful. 

March  25th,  148  hours. — All  the  vesicles  are  well 
developed,  and  exactly  characteristic  of  vaccine  vesicles  of 
the  7th  day.    Lymph  transferred  to  a  child.  Shew. 

Note. — Was  successful. 

10th  Day. 

'  March  28th. — A  few  mosquito  eruptions  on  the  back. 
Pustules  drying  with  a  black  crust  upon  them.  Base  of 
pustules  still  hard.    Child  quite  lively. 

Temperature       ...    Morning  99° 

Evening  100° 

llth  Day. 

March  29th. — No  eruption ;  crusts  drying  up.  See 
photographs  Nos.  8. 

13th  Day. 

March  31st. — All  the  crusts  have  been  rubbed  off,  leaving 
raw  surfaces. 

26^  Day. 

April  13th. — Shown  to  the  members  of  the  Calcutta 
Medical  Society. 

March  19th. — Buddia  No.  II.  (child  No.  4),  aged  1  year 
and  4  months,  had  5th  day  (or  95  hours)  lymph  from 
Bunwari  inserted  into  two  places  on  its  left  arm  in  presence 
of  Dr.  Gregg. 

3rd  Day. 

March  21st,  48  hours. — Seats  of  vaccination  seem  to 
have  taken. 

5th  Day. 

March  23rd,  96  hours. — Well-raised  vesicles  have  formed 
at  the  two  seats  of  inoculation.  Seen  by  Dr.  Mackenzie. 
Photograph  taken.    See  photograph  No.  7* 

Temperature         ...    Evening  99° 

105  hours. — Two  children,  Nerobala  (child  No.  8),  and 
Rukhua  (child  No.  9),  inoculated  from  Buddia  No.  2. 

Note. — Both  successful.  From  Rukhua  comes  down  to 
the  present  time  an  unbroken  line  of  transmissions  through 
children. 

6th  Day. 

March  24th. — Vesicles  more  advanced.  One  slightly 
rubbed. 

Temperature     -  -          -    Morning  99' 1° 

Evening  100° 

7th  Day. 

March  25th. — Vesicles  well  developed ;  large,  plump, 
and  firm.  Areolas  beginning  to  form.  Base  not  yet 
hardened.  Appearances  quite  characteristic  of  an  ordinary 
vaccine  vesicle  on  the  7th  day. 

8th  Day. 

March  26th. — Pustules  surrounded  with  well  marked 
areola. 

9th  Day. 

March  27th. — An  eruption  resembling  vaccinia  roseola 
has  appeared  on  the  back  and  legs.  Pustules  forming 
crusts  ;  one  of  them  has  got  rubbed. 

Temperature      ...    Morning  98-5° 

10th  Day. 

March  28th. — Areola  well  marked.  Pustules  with 
hardened  bases  ;  measly-looking  rash  on  back  and  legs  less 
marked  than  yesterday. 

Temperature    -  -  -    Morning  102° 

Evening  100'4° 

llth  Day. 
March  29th. — Rash  fading. 

Temperature        ...    Morning  99° 

13th  Day. 

March  31st. — No    eruption    noticed.     Areola  round 
pustules  fading.    Large  black  crusts  still  adhering. 
Temperature    -  -  -    Morning  100'4° 

Seen  daily  and  temperature  taken. 

26th  Day. 

April  13th. — Shown  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  Society. 

The  direct  descent  from  Bunwari  is  shown  for  13 
generations  in  Table  A. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  summary  that  from  March  1892 
to  February  1894,  420  children  had  been  operated  on,  and 
of  this  number  only  two  were  unsuccessful  and  three 
doubtful.  The  success  rate  was  unusually  high,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  the  vesicles  continued  throughout  to 
possess  an  excellent  appearance. 


*  Note. — Not  here  reproduced. 


*  Note. — Not  here  reproduced. 
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Details  regarding  Rukhua  inoculated  with  lymph  from 
CalfV. 

Child  No.  2,  Rukhua,  male,  aged  1  year. 

1st  Day. 

March  16th.— From  one  of  the  vesicles  of  Calf  V.  lymph 
was  taken  and  transferred  to  Rukhua;  four  punctures 
were  made,  one  on  each  arm. 

4th  Day. 

March  19th,  62  hours. — Three  of  the  seats  of  insertion 
appear  to  be  taking.  Dr.  Gregg  inspected  the  child  to- 
day. 

5th  Day. 

March  20th,  90  hours. — The  four  points  of  insertion 
have  taken  and  vesicles  have  formed. 

Temperature  of  child       -          -          •    98  "4° 

6th  Day. 

March  21st,  112  hours. — Shown  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who 
was  satisfied  that  the  vesicles  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
vaccine  vesicles.  From  one  'of  the  vesicles  on  the  right 
arm  lymph  was  taken  and  inserted  into  a  boy  named 
Noba,"  aged  10  years  (referred  to  as  child  No.  7). 

7th  Day. 

March  22nd,  136  hours. — The  three  remaining  vesicles, 
i.e.,  those  untouched,  are  plumper  than  they  were  yester- 
day. Their  cellular  appearance  is  quite  distinct  and  they 
are  puckered.  The  child  has  no  fever.  Photographs  taken 
and  drawing  made.  Vide  Plate  IV.  (facing  page  669), 
Fig.  10,  and  photographs  Nos.  4  (a  and  b),*  showing 
vesicles  on  right  and  left  arm.  On  right  arm  one  of  the 
vesicles  was  previously  used  for  transmission  of  the  lymph 
to  Noba,  child  No.  7. 

Temperature  of  child       -  -  -  98'4° 

8th  Day. 

March  23rd,  160  hours. — The  vesicles  are  more  deve- 
loped. Areola  is  beginning  to  form.  Seen  by  Dr.  Coull 
Mackenzie.  Photograph  again  taken  to-day.  Vide  photo- 
graphs Nos.  5  (a  and  b),*  showing  vesicles  on  right  and 
left  arm. 

Temperature  of  child     -  -    Morning  98-5° 

Evening  99'2° 

9th  Day. 

March  24th,  184  hours. — Vesicles  have  changed  into 
pustules  and  are  more  enlarged.  No  appearance  of  erup- 
tion on  the  skin. 


Seriks  II. 
Details  in  regard  to  operation  on  Calf  VII. 
It  was  thought  advisable  not  to  depend  wholly  on 
Calf  V.  as  to  the  success  or  not  of  the  operation,  and  it  was 
also  considered  desirable  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
lymph  as  the  vesicles  advanced  in  development.  With 
these  objects  in  view  another  calf,  which  shall  be  known 
by  the  term  Calf  VII.,  which  was  an  ash-coloured  male, 
aged  about  18  months,  was  inoculated  from  Calf  I.  On 
March    13th  lymph  was  therefore  taken  from  vesicles 


10th  Day. 

March  25th,  208  hours. — The  centres  of  all  the  pustules 
are  beginning  tc  dry.  A  well-marked  red  areola  has  formed 
around  these  pustules.  No  sign  of  any  rash  or  eruption 
on  the  skin. 

Temperature  of  child  -  -    Morning  99'41° 

Evening  100T° 

Uth  Day. 

March  26th,  232  hours. — A  sparse  and  papular  eruption 
noticed  on  back,  nothing  on  face  or  abdomen. 

Temperature  of  child    -  -    Morning  99'1° 

Evening  100° 

Uth  Day. 

March  27th,  256  hours. — Eruption  in  the  same  state. 

Temperature  of  child    -  -    Morning  99° 

Evening  99'4° 

VSth  Day. 

March  28th,  280  hours. — Crusts  of  vesicles  on  arms 
drying  up  and  the  hardness  of  the  areolar  inflammation 
disappearing.  There  is  no  irritation  or  enlargement  of  the 
axillary  glands.  The  eruption  noticed  on  the  back  is  in 
the  same  state,  neither  inflamed,  nor  enlarged,  nor  vesicular. 
Dr.  Gregg  inspected  the  child  to-day,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  eruption  was  ordinary  vaccine  lichen. 

\4th  Day. 

March  29th,  304  hours. — Eruption  fading.  Child  shown 
to  Dr.  Crombie  and  Dr.  Forsythe,  who  were  satisfied  that 
the  eruption  on  back  was  the  ordinary  vaccine  lichen  that 
occasionally  occurs  in  ordinary  vaccine  and  which  is  more 
common  during  the  hot  weather  in  Bengal  than  at  any 
other  season.  Child  photographed.  Vide  photographs 
Nos.  6  (a  and  b).* 

Temperature  of  child     -  -    Morning  98'2° 

Evening  99° 

16th  Day. 

March  31st,  356  hours. — Three  of  the  crusts  have  fallen 
off,  one  is  still  adhering.  Eruption  nearly  gone  ;  child 
perfectly  healthy.    Dr.  Gregg  inspected  the  child  to-day. 

29^  Day. 

April  13th. — Child  shown  to-day  to  the  members  of  the 
Calcutta  Medical  Society. 


22nd  March. 
Calf  XIX. 
Was  attacked  with  dysentery 
and  did  not  take.    Animal  died 
on  27th  March. 


Nos.  3  (secondary),  4  and  5  (primary),  and  inserted  into 
Calf  VII. 

As  stated  previously,  the  secondary  vesicle  No.  3  was  on 
this  day  a  well-developed  umbilicated  vesicle,  and  when 
opened  contained  alkaline  lymph.  The  primary  vesicles 
Nos.  4  and  5  were  also  well  advanced,  both  possessing  a 
rosy  appearance  with  a  yellowish  tint,  giving  the  impression 
they  were  beyond  the  vesicular  stage  ;  but  when  opened 
each  was  found  to  contain  clear  alkaline  lymph.  On 
March  16th  lymph  was  also  taken  from  the  secondary 
vesicle  No.  7  of  Calf  I.  and  inserted  into  Calf  VII. 


Descent. 


16th  March  1892. 
Rukhua  (child  No.  2). 


21st  March. 
Noba  (child  No.  7). 
6th  day  lymph  120  hours. 


25th  March. 
Mathu  (child  No.  10). 
95  hours  lymph. 
Good  vesicles, 
Virus  not  kept  up. 


Fell  ill. 


I 

25th  March. 
Calf  XXIII. 
5th  day  lymph  96  hours. 
Vesicles,  typical. 

I  , 

30th  March,  Calf  XXVIII. 
120  hours  lymph. 
Vesicles  did  not  take.    Vesicles  died  out. 


*  Note. — Not  here  reproduced. 


*  Note. — Not  here  reproduced. 
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The  following  details  are  given  : — 

1st  Day. 

March  13th,  at  10.30  a.m.— 

Temperature  of  calf  ....  99° 
(1.)  From  primary  vesicle  No.  5  : — 

(a.)  3  punctures  in  scrotum. 

(6.)  1  puncture  on  each  thigh. 

(c.)  1  incision  in  upper  part  of  abdomen. 
(2.)  From  primary  vesicle  No.  4  : — 

(a.)  2  punctures  on  each  thigh. 

(b.)  A  number  of  incisions  on  abdomen. 
(3.)  From  secondary  vesicle  No.  3  : — 

(a.)  4  punctures  on  abdomen  along  the  right 
groin . 

(b.)  2  punctures  on  lower  part  of  abdomen. 
2nd  Day. 

March  14th. — There  was  nothing  particular  to  note  at 
the  seats  of  inoculation. 

Temperature  of  calf  -  -  101-2° 

3rd  Day. 

March  15th,  48  hours. — The  incision  seem  to  be  much 
more  raised  and  inflamed  than  natural,  and  two  have  raised 
blebs  upon  them.  These  are  shown  in  Plate  III.  as  A  and 
B.  Their  appearance  causes  a  suspicion  that  they  will 
abort,  this  being  often  the  case  when  these  kind  of  blebs 
are  seen  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  day.  Some  of  the  punctures 
have  risen  into  papules. 

4th  Day. 

March  16th,  72  hours. — The  incisions  which  contained 
serous  fluid  yesterday  have  dried  up.  The  others  are  less 
inflamed. 

From  secondary  vesicle  No.  7  of  Calf  I.,  lymph  taken 
and  inserted  by  two  punctures  into  right  thigh  of  Calf  VII., 
also  the  crust  of  one  of  the  vesicles  of  Calf  I.  taken  and 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  right  thigh. 

Temperature  of  calf       ...    101 -3° 

5th  Day. 

March  17th,  95  hours. — Nothing  particular  to  note. 
6th  Day. 

March  18th,  119  hours.— One  of  the  incisions  on  the 
right  of  abdomen  is  in  a  papulo-vesicular  state.  Five  of 
the  punctures  are  also  in  a  papulo-vesicular  condition. 
They  possess  the  same  appearance  as  a  calf  vaccination  of 
the  4th  day. 

Temperature  of  calf       -  102'2° 
125  hours — Three  of  the  papulo-vesicular  formations 
have  further  developed  and  become  vesicles,  shown  in 
Plate  III.  as  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  while  those  shown  on  the 
sketch  plan  as  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  still  remain  papules. 

7th  Day. 

March  19th,  143  hours. — Three  of  the  incisions  are  raised 
and  contain  lymph.  Five  of  the  punctures  on  the  abdomen 
have  developed  into  characteristic  vesicles.  One  puncture 
on  scrotum,  shown  in  Plate  III.  as  No.  4  on  the  sketch 
plan,  and  one  puncture  on  the  right  thigh,  have  become 
vesicular.  The  appearance  of  the  vesicles  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  found  in  a  successful  vaccination  of  a  calf  on  the 
6  th  day. 

No.  1  and  No.  6  vesicles  were  drawn,  and  their  condition 
is  shown  in  Plate  III.,  Figs.  4  and  5.  It  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  draw  the  other  8  vesicles.  Photograph  III.* 
taken  to-day.  Dr.  Gregg,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for 
Bengal,  inspected  this  calf  to-day,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  vesicles  produced  were  vaccine  vesicles. 
(He  also  saw  Calves  I.  and  V.  He  also  examined  the  arms 
of  the  two  children,  Bunwari  and  Rukhua,  who  were 
inoculated  on  March  15th  and  16th,  respectively;  with 
lymph  from  Calf  V.  On  Bunwari's  left  arm  were  two 
well-raised  vesicles.  On  Rukhua' s  arm  3  points  of  inser- 
tion seem  to  be  in  the  initial  stage  of  taking.) 

From  the  vesicle  on  the  scrotum  (No.  4  in  sketch  plan) 
of  Calf  VII.  clear  lymph  with  an  alkaline  reaction  was 
taken  and  inserted  into  the  arms  of  Bussunto,  child  No.  6. 
Two  insertions  were  made  on  each  arm.  Calves  XIV.  and 
XV*.  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  with  lymph  from 
the.  other  vesicles  of  Calf  VII. 


8th  Day. 

March  20th,  171  hours.— At  the  seat  of  three  more 
incisions  vesicles  have  developed  which  were  not  noticed 
yesterday. 

176  hours. — Lymph  taken  from  these  vesicles  and 
inserted  into  Calf  XVI. 

Inoculations  made  from  Calf  VII. 
(Into  Calves  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.) 

On  March  19th  Calves  XIV.  and  XV.  were  inoculated 
with  7th  day  lymph  from  Calf  VII.  In  both  calves  vesicles 
were  raised,  but  by  the  24th  of  March,  i.e.,  on  the  6th  day, 
the  vesicles  were  too  advanced  to  be  chosen  for  use  ;  the 
virus  in  them  was  accordingly  allowed  to  die  out.  Calf 
XIV.  subsequently  took  ill  and  died  of  rinderpest  on 
March  30th.  Calf  XV.  was  vaccinated  on  the  24th  of 
March,  but  the  vaccine  did  not  take. 

On  March  20th  Calf  XVI.  was  inoculated  with  8th  day 
lymph  from  Calf  VII.  No  vesicles  were  raised  ;  everything 
dried  up,  and  it  was  markedly  unsuccessful.  This  calf 
was  vaccinated  on  the  28th  of  March,  but  the  vaccine  did 
not  take. 

Into  child  Bussunto. 

On  March  19th  Bussunto,  child  No.  5,  a  female,  had 
lymph  from  the  vesicle  on  the  scrotum  of  Calf  VII.  inserted 
into  each  arm.  Two  insertions  into  each  arm  were  made. 
The  lymph  was  clear,  alkaline,  and  of  the  7th  day. 

5th  Day. 

March  23rd,  96  hours. — Four  well-marked  vesicles  have 
formed  at  the  seats  of  inoculation. 

6th  Day. 

March  24th,  120  hours. — Vesicles  more  advanced  and 
typical. 

Temperature  of  child         -  -  Morning  99° 

Evening  99° 

7th  Day. 

March  25th,  144  hours. — All  the  four  vesicles  have 
become  more  fully  developed.  They  are  plumper,  firm, 
and  well  raised.  The  areola  is  appearing.  The  vesicles 
are  very  typical. 

8th  Day. 

March  26th,  168  hours. — The  vesicles  have  become 
pustules. 

9th  Day. 

March  27th. — Child  was  not  brought  to-day  for  inspec- 
tion. On  inquiry  found  absence  was  due  to  fear  of  lymph 
being  taken  from  child.  This  is  a  common  difficulty  that 
vaccination  has  to  encounter  in  this  country. 

10th  Day. 

March  28th,  226  hours. — Crusts  forming.  No  rash  of 
any  kind  on  the  child's  body. 

Temperature  of  child        -          -  Evening  100° 

Uth  Day. 

March  29th.— -No  rash.    Crusts  becoming  black. 
13^  Day. 

March  31st. — Pustules  passing  into  scabs.  Areolas 
fading.    No  eruption. 

Temperature  of  child         -  98'3° 

The  child  was  watched  for  a  week  longer  with  the  object 
of  observing  whether  any  rash  appeared.  The  skin 
remained  perfectly  free  of  rash  or  eruption. 

26th  Day. 


"  Note. — Not  here  reproduced. 


April  1 3th. — Child  shown  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  Society. 
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r  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  William  John  Simpson,  M.D.) 
History  of  descent  from  child  Bussunto. 


A  pp.  No.  11 


Bussunto. 


25th  March,  Calf  XXII. 
7th  day  lymph  from  Bussunto,  mixed  with 
7th  day  lymph  from  Buddia  No.  II.,  descended 

from  lymph  of  Calf  V. 
Good  vesicles.    [-See  Plate  V.,  facing  page  669.] 
Vaccinated  on  March  31st. 
Vaccination  unsuccessful. 

i   


I 

25th  March. 
7th  day  lymph. 
Panchoo,  child 
No.  11.    Good  vesi- 
cles, lymph  not 
transmitted 
further. 


25th  March. 
7th  day  lymph. 
Lakputea,  child 

No.  12. 
Good  vesicles, 
lymph  not  kept 
up. 


29th  March. 
Sample  sent  to  London. 


30th  March. 
Lymph  transferred  to 
12  children.    All  successful 


This  account  furnishes  the  history  of  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  direct  descent  of  the  lymph  from  the 
small-pox  patient  to  the  calves  and  children  now  vacci- 
nated in  Calcutta.  It  shows  that  from  Calf  V.  there  were 
three  distinct  descents— one  from  Calf  XII.,  a  second  from 
the  child  Rukhua,  which  was  not  kept  up,  and  a  third 
from  the  child  Bunwari  which  has  been  continued  in  an 
unbroken  service  through  children  till  the  present  time. 

It  shows  also  that  from  Calf  VII.  there  was  one  direct 
descent  through  children  which  was  not  continued. 

Further,  it  shows  a  mixed  descent  from  Calf  V.  and  Calf 
VII.  through  Calf  XXII. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  two  lymphs  in  use — one  which  is  direct  from  Calf  V. 
Small-pox  patient. 
I 

4th  March  1892,  on  the  5th 
day  of  eruption, 
Calf  I. 


29th  March. 
Sample  retained  in 
Calcutta,  until 
1st  of  May 
when  calf  inoculated  ; 
result  successful. 

and  has  not  since  passed  through  a  calf  but  has  always 
been  kept  up  by  arm-to-arm  operations  in  children,  and  a 
second  also  derived  from  Calf  V.  and  which  has  passed 
sometimes  through  calves  and  sometimes  through  children, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  calf  lymph  for  Calcutta. 

Series  II. 

Two  supplies  of  lymph  were  also  sent  to  London.  The 
pedigree  of  each  is  given  below.  I  understand  the  lymph 
was  successful,  but  whether  both  supplies  were  successful 
or  only  one,  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  the  details  have  not 
been  sent  me.  The  supplies  were  sent  on  March  3()th, 
1892  :— 

Small-pox  patient. 
1 

4th  March  13!'2,  5th  day  of 
eruption, 
Calf  I. 


10th  March  1892, 
Calf  V. 
I 

15th  March  1892, 
Child  No.  1,  Bunwari. 
I 

19th  March  1892. 
Child  No.  3,  Buddia  No.  1. 


24th  March  1892, 
Calf  XXI. 
Vesicles  scraped  122  hours 
after  inoculation  of 
calf,  pounded,  and 
then  mixed  with 
double  the  quantity 
oflanoline.    Sent  to 
London. 


ICth  March  1  892, 
Calf  V. 

I 

15th  March  1892, 
Child  No.  1,  Bunwari. 
I 

19th  March  1892. 
Child  No.  4,  Buddia  No.  2. 


13th  March  1892. 
Calf  VII. 


19th  March  1892, 
Child  No.  5,  Bussunto. 


Drawings  of  the  vesicles  obtained  on  Calves  XXI.  and 
XXII.  are  given  on  Plate  V.  (facing  page  669). 


Children  were  inoculated  in  Calcutta  with  lymph  from 
each  of  these  calves,  and  successful  vesicles  raised  in  all. 
A  portion  of  the  two  supplies  sent  to  London  were  also 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  testing  them  on  cal  ves  in  Calcutta 
about  the  same  time  as  they  would  reach  London  and  be 
tried  there  Each  calf  operated  on  in  Calcutta  with  this 
lymph  in  lanoline  had  good  vesicles. 

Table  B.  v 

Statement  of  Re-vaccinations  performed  on  Children  originally  vaccinated  with  Dr.  Simpson's  newly-cultivated  lymph, 

with  results,  Sec. 


25th  March  1894, 
Calf  XXII. 
Vesicles  scraped  105  hours 
after  inoculation  of 
calf,  pounded,  and 
then  mixed  with 
double  the  quantity 
of  lanoline.    Sent  to 
London. 

The  test  of  vaccination  was  applied  to  15  children,  and 
in  all  the  test  was  withstood.  Buddia  and  Noba  were 
vaccinated  81  days  after  the  inoculation  ;  this  vaccination 
proved  unsuccessful.  Sew  and  Lakpatan  were  vaccinated 
102  days  after  the  primary  operation,  and  the  vaccination 
proved  unsuccessful.  Soriphon  was  vaccinated  92  days 
afterwards,  but  the  vaccination  did  not  take.  Further 
details  of  the  15  children  vaccinated  are  given  in  Table  B. 


Name. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Caste. 

Date  of 
primary  vacci- 

Date of  re- 
vaccination. 

Interval. 

Result. 

Remarks. 

nation. 

Bussunto  - 

2  years 

Female 

Hindoo 

19th  Mar.  1S92 

8th  June  1892 

81  days 

Unsuccessful. 

Budhia 

1  year  and  2 
months. 

Male 

19th  „ 

8th  „ 

81  „ 

Naba 

1 0  years 

21st  „ 

10th  „ 

SI  „ 

Rukmini  - 

1  year  and  2 
months. 

Female 

23rd  „ 

8th  „ 

77  „ 

Lackpotia 

8  months 

Male 

24th  „ 

4th  July 

102  „ 

Sew  -       -  - 

1  year  and  3 
months. 

24th  „ 

4th  „ 

102  „ 

>, 

Soriphun  - 

1  year  and  6 

Female 

Mahomedan 

27th  „ 

27th  „ 

92  „ 

months. 

Fakir  Chand  - 

1  year  and  2 

Male 

Hindoo 

27th  ,, 

27th  „ 

92  „ 

,, 

months. 

Mungla  - 

1  year  and  6 

>, 

28th  „ 

9th  „ 

73  „ 

months. 

Tinia 

9  months 

2?th  „ 

9lh  „ 

73  „ 

Monokia  - 

2  years  and  6 
months. 

28th  „ 

9th  „ 

73  „ 

,? 

BidaMa  - 

9  months 

31st  „ 

20th  Aug. 

142  „ 

Gona 

5  months 

5th  April 

12th  July 

98  „ 

Raj  Kumar 

2  yeais  and  6 

15th  „ 

28th  „ 

104  „ 

„ 

months. 

Sindhoo  Bala  - 

10  months  - 

Female 

20th  „ 

28th  „ 

99  „ 

o  79800. 
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Seven  of  the  calves  which  were  operated  on  were  also  vaccinated  without  success  ;  the  list  is  subjoined. 

Table  C. 

Statement  of  Calves  Vaccinated. 

Statement  showing  He-vaccination  performed  on  Calves  originally  vaccinated  with  Dr.  Simpson's  newly -cultivated  lymph, 

with  results. 


Number  of  calves. 

Date  of  original 
Vaccination. 

Result. 

Date  of  Re-vaccination. 

Result. 

After  an  interval 
of 

No.  1  - 
„  5- 
,,12- 

..15- 

„  14-       -  - 

,-,   20  - 
,,22- 

4th  March  1892  - 
10th       „  - 
16th       „            -  - 
19th       „  - 
19th       „  - 
22nd      „  - 
25th  „ 

Successful 

J  ! 
» 
)  J 

))  ~ 

20th  March  1892  - 
22nd       „  - 
23rd       „  - 
24th        „           -  - 
24th        „            -  - 
31st  „ 

31st        „            -  - 

Unsuccessful  - 

>> 
>> 

16  days. 
12  „" 
7  „ 

5  „ 

5  „ 
9  „ 

6  „ 

The  temperature  of  22  of  the  children  operated  on  with 
the  new  lymph  was  carefully  taken  and  is  given  in  Table  D, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  another  Table  E  is 
given,  in  which  the  temperature  of  children  vaccinated 
with  ordinary  vaccine  lymph  is  recorded. 

Incidents  connected  with  the  Experiment. 

Calf  I.  on  which  vesicles  were  raised  was  not  the  only 
calf  inoculated  from  the  small-pox  patient;  other  three 
Calves  were  inoculated,  each  on  consecutive  days.  Thus 
Calf  II.  was  inoculated  on  the  5th  of  March  with  6th  day 
small-pox  lymph  ;  Calf  III.  on  the  6th  of  March  with  7th 
day  lymph  ;  and  Calf  IV.  on  the  7th  of  March  with  8th 
day  lymph.  None  of  these  were  successful.  Calf  III.  was 
afterwards  re-vaccinated  and  took  well,  good  vesicles 
being  raised.  Calf  IV.  got  ill  with  diarrhoea  eight  days 
after  inoculation  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  died  on  March 
28th,  tke  15th  day  of  illness.  A  post-mortem  examination 
showed  it  to  have  suffered  from  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Details  regarding  Calf  II. 
1st  Day. 

March  5th. — A  black  calf,  aged  nearly  2  years,  with 
soft  thin  skin,  but  not  so  fine  a  skin  as  Calf  I.,  was 
inoculated  with  6th  day  virus  taken  from  the  back  of 
small-pox  patient. 

Temperature  of  calf        -  -  -  102-8° 

Temperature  of  patient   -  -  -  101° 

The  virus  has  lost  the  clear  appearance  it  possessed 
when  inoculated  on  the  5th  into  Calf  I.  It  is  alkaline  in 
reaction. 

Fifteen  incisions  made  on  abdomen ;  eight  punctures  on 
each  thigh. 


2nd  Day. 
March  6th. — Temperature  of  calf 

3rd  Day. 


Morning  100'2° 
Evening  102-4° 


March  7th,  48  hours. — Four  of  the  incisions  show  signs 
of  slight  irritation ;  three  of  the  punctures  on  the  right 
side  have  a  reddish  blush  around  them.  There  is  a  small 
papule  on  the  right  side  of  belly.  There  are  also  four 
papules  inside  the  left  thigh  at  places  where  no  punctures 
had  been  made ;  five  punctures  of  the  left  thigh  show 
signs  of  slight  irritation. 

Temperature  of  calf       -  -    Morning  99-6° 

Noon  101° 

4th  Day. 

March  8th,  72  hours. — All  the  incisions  except  three 
appear  dried  up  ;  eight  punctures  of  the  left  thigh  are  all 
visible  owing  to  slight  redness.  On  the  same  thigh,  where 
no  punctures  were  made,  three  papules  are  noticed.  There 
is  also  a  papule  midway  between  the  thighs.  The  papules 
possess  a  shotty  feeling.    Calf  walks  rather  stiffly. 

Temperature  of  calf        -  -    Morning  102° 

Noon  102° 
Evening  103° 

5th  Day. 

March  9th,  96  hours. — Very  little  to  note.  The 
incisions  and  punctures  appear  more  dried  up  than  yes- 
terday. 

Temperature  of  calf     -         -    Morning  101-2° 

Evening  105° 


up 


6th  Day. 

March  10,  120  hours. — Everything  dried  up. 

Temperature  of  calf     -  -    Morning  101-4° 

7th  Day. 

March  11th,  144  hours. — Everything  completely  dried 
Temperature  of  calf       ...    101  "4° 

8th  Day. 

Note. — March  Ylth,  168  hours. — All  dried  up.  Sent 
away. 

Note. — I  think  it  ivas  a  mistake  not  to  have  kept  this  calf 
under  observation  for  a  longer  time. 

Details  regarding  Calf  III. 
1st  Day. 

March  6th. — An  ash-coloured  calf,  aged  about  I J  years, 
with  moderately  thin  skin,  inoculated  from  small-pox 
patient  with  7th  day  virus. 

Temperature  of  calf       -  -  99° 

Temperature  of  patient  -  -    Morning  98'6° 

Evening  101-2° 
The  lymph  was  alkaline  in  reaction,  the  pustules  from 
which  it  was  taken  were  not  well  umbilicated.    The  virus 
was  thick  and  opaque. 

Fifteen  incisions  made  on  abdomen ;  ten  punctures  on 
each  thigh  ;  two  setons  on  the  lower  part  of  abdomen. 


March  7th 
setons  removed. 


2nd  Day. 

24  hours. — Nothing  particular  to  note  ; 
3rd  Day. 

March  8th,  48  hours. — All  the  incisions  have  a  slight 
pinkish  blush  around  them;  six  of  the  punctures  on  the 
left  thigh  show  signs  of  irritation  ;  six  punctures  on  right 
thigh  appear  pinkish.  The  points  of  insertion  of  setons 
slightly  hard. 

Temperature  of  calf        -  -    Morning  100° 

Noon  102° 
Evening  104° 

4th  Day. 

March  9th,  72  hours. — A  roseolar  rash  on  the  left  thigh. 
Drawing  the  finger  over  the  rash  a  distinct  lumpy  feeling 
is  experienced.  The  colour  of  rash  disappears  on  pressure 
The  left  seton  is  also  surrounded  by  the  rash. 

Eight  of  the  incisions  are  surrounded  by  a  well-marked 
pinkish  blush.  One  of  these  incisions  is  slightly  elevated. 
About  an  inch  off  this  incision  is  a  punctuated  rash. 
Three  of  the  punctures  on  the  left  thigh  are  somewhat 

Temperature  of  calf        -  -    Morning  101° 

Evening  104° 

5th  Day. 

March  10th,  96  hours. — Incisions  fading ;  some  of  the 
punctures  are  slightly  papular. 

Temperature  of  calf        -          ■    Evening  102° 
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6th  Day. 

March  11th,  120  hours. — Several  of  the  incisions  have 
an  areola  around  them  but  appear  to  be  drying.  There  is 
no  distinct  sign  of  lymph  in  any  of  them.  There  is  a 
papule  on  the  abdomen  at  about  the  same  situation  as  that 
which  appeared  in  the  first  calf. 

7th  Day. 

March  12th,  144  hours. — All  appear  to  be  drying  up  ; 
no  sign  of  lymph  in  any  of  the  punctures  and  incisions. 
Temperature  of  calf  - 


by  Mr.  William  John  Simpson,  M.D.) 

2nd  Day. 

March  8th,  18  hours. — Nothing  particular  to  note. 


Apr  No. 


102-3° 


March  13th,  168  hours. — Two  small  papules  have 
appeared  on  the  right  side  of  abdomen  at  a  point  where  no 
incisions  were  made.  All  the  incisions  and  punctures 
appear  to  have  dried  up. 

9th  Day. 

March  14th,  192  hours.— The  papules  noticed  yesterday 
are  still  in  the  same  state. 

Temperature  of  calf       -  -    Morning  100° 

10th  Day. 

March  15th,  216  hours. — The  papules  still  in  the  same 
state.    All  the  incisions  dried  up.    No  signs  of  taking. 
Temperature  of  calf         ...  101° 

Uth  Day. 

March  16th,  240  hours.— The  papules  are  still  unde- 
veloped. On  left  side  of  abdomen  there  is  a  crop  of  six 
reddish  acuminated  papules  having  a  similar  appearance 
to  the  eruption  of  small-pox  in  a  human  being  on  the  3rd 
day.  One  of  the  incisions  is  slightly  elevated  and  has  a 
reddish  blush  around  it.  There  is  also  a  papule  between 
the  right  teats,  and  there  are  two  other  papules  a  little  to 
the  right  side  of  the  teats  of  the  right  side ;  also  on  the 
right  thigh  at  the  hinder  part  the  skin  has  a  shotty  feeling. 
On  the  left  thigh  there  are  one  or  two  places  at  which  the 
skin  possesses  a  shotty  feeling. 

12*7*  Day. 

March  17th,  264  hours. — The  punctated  papules  noticed 
yesterday  appear  to  be  drying  up. 

Temperature  of  calf        -  -  -102-1° 

13th  Day. 

March  18th,  298  hours. — The  papules  completely  dried 
up.  One  large  papule  still  remains  on  the  left  side  with  a 
distinctly  shotty  feeling. 

Temperature  of  calf       ...  101° 


8tk  Day. 
hours. — Two 


14«7j  Day. 


March  19th,  322  hours. 
Temperature  of  calf 


100° 


15th  Day. 


March  20,  346  hours. — No  appearance  of  any  having 
taken.  All  dried  up.  Calf  sent  to  Animal  Vaccination 
Depot,  and  at  5.30  p.m.  was  vaccinated  from  Calf  CIX.  on 
depot  list  with  7th  day  lymph  ;  fifteen  incisions  and  nine 
punctures  being  made. 

On  March  23rd,  the  4th  day  of  the  vaccination,  seven 
of  the  punctures  and  six  of  the  incisions  appear  to  be 
taking. 

On  March  24th,  the  5th  day,  the  punctures  had  become 
vesicles,  later  also  the  incisions. 

The  vaccination  of  this  calf  therefore  proved  successful. 
This  successful  vaccination  is  important  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  none  of  the  calves  on  which  vesicles  appeared 
did  vaccination  afterwards  produce  a  successful  result. 

Details  regarding  Calf  IV. 
1st  Day. 

March  7th. — A  reddish-coloured  calf  with  white  belly 
inoculated  from  the  same  small-pox  patient  as  Calves  I., 
II.,  and  III.  with  8th  day  virus  taken  from  the  leg. 
Temperature  of  calf       ...  103° 
Temnerature  of  patient   -  101-8° 
Reaction  of  the  lymph  alkaline.     Fourteen  incisiona 
made  on  abdomen,  ten  punctures  on  each  thigh. 


Temperature  of  calf 


101-8° 


3rd  Day. 

March  9th,  42  hours. — A  slight  blush  on  incisions. 
Temperature  of  calf     -  -    Morning  100° 

Evening  104-2° 

4th  Day. 

March  10th,  66  hours. — Incisions  and  puactwres  almost 
dried  up. 

Temperature  of  calf     -  -    Morning  100'2° 

Evening  103° 

5th  Day. 

March  Uth,  90  hours. — Everything  appears  to  be  drying 


up. 


103° 


104° 


Temperature  of  calf 

6th  Day. 

March  12th,  1 14  hours. — All  dried  up. 
Temperature  of  calf      -  -    Evening  104° 

7th  Day. 

March  13th,  138  hours. — All  dried  up  except  one  puncture 
in  the  udder. 

Temperature  of  calf 

8th  Day. 

March  14th,  162  hours. — All  dried  up.  Calf  does  not 
seem  to  be  well. 

Temperature  of  calf     -  -    Morning  105° 

9th  Day. 

March  15th,  186  hours. — Calf  unwell  and  does  not  take 
its  food. 

Temperature  of  calf     -  -    Morning  104-4° 

\0th  Day. 

March  16th,  210  hours. — Punctures  and  incisions  com- 
pletely dried  up.  The  calf  is  still  unwell ;  does  not  take 
food.    Bowels  rather  loose. 

Temperature  of  calf        ...  105° 

llth  Day. 

March  17th,  234  hours.— Will  not  take  food. 

Temperature  of  calf        ...  104-4° 

Uth  Day. 

March  18th,  258  hours. — Calf  suffering  from  diarrhoea 
and  bloody  stools ;  very  dull,  does  not  eat ;  hair  on  body 
coming  off. 

\3th  Day. 

March  19th,  282  hours. — Much  the  same. 

Uth  Day. 

March  20th,  306  hours. — Calf  seems  better — eats  a  little. 
15th  Day. 

March  21st. — Everything  dried  up.  Calf  seems  worse 
again  ;  still  passing  bloody  stools. 

Temperature  of  calf       ...  103'4° 

22nd  Day. 

March  28th. — Died.  A  post-mortem  showed  the  lungs  to 
be  in  a  pleuro-pneumonic  condition. 

Although  this  calf  was  isolated  at  the  other  end  of  a 
long  shed  at  an  early  stage  of  its  illness,  other  calves 
during  the  course  of  the  experiment  became  affected  with 
what  appeared  to  he  rinderpest.  The  following  calves 
became  affected : — 

Calf  VII.  Calf  XIX. 

Calf  XIV.  Calf  XXVIII. 

Calf  X.  Calf  XXL 

Calf  XX.  Calf  XXVI. 

Calf  XXV. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
vestigations. My  wife,  who  drew  for  me  the  vesicles  on 
the  calves,  got  two  well-marked  vesicles  on  her  upper  lip. 
In  pointing  out  the  parts  to  her  on  Calf  VII.,  I  used  her 
pencil,  passing  it  over  the  vesicles.  In  using  the  pencil 
she  put  it  to  her  lips  to  moisten.  In  a  few  days  after 
there  appeared  on  the  lips  two  vaccine  vesicles,  one  of 
which  in  spite  of  applications  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
carbolic  oil,  went  through  the  natural  course.  The  ap- 
pearance on  the  4th  day  is  shown  on  Plate  IV.  (facing  page 
669). 
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Table  D. 

Recorded  daily  temperatures  of  22  children  on  whom  the  New  Lymph  was  used. 
Child  No.  ].  Child  No.  5. 


Banoari,  vaccinated  on  the  15th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

20th  March        -         -         -         -  - 

98-8 

99 

21st  „ 

99 

99-8 

22nd  „ 

99-8 

100-1 

23rd  „ 

100 

100-4 

24th     „              -                 •  - 

100-3 

101 

25th     „              -          -          -          -  - 

99 

100 

26th     „  ./.....- 

27th  „ 

98-2 

98-2 

28th    „  ..... 

98 

99 

29th     „  - 

99  5 

99-5 

30th     „  - 

98-7 

99 

31st     „  ..... 

98-2 

1st  April  - 

98-2 

2nd  „ 

98-2 

Child  No.  2. 
Rukhua,  vaccinated  on  the  16th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

17th  March  - 

18th     „  ..... 

19th    „  - 

20th     „  ..... 

21st     „  ..... 

98-4 

99 

22nd    „  ...... 

98-8 

99-2 

23rd     ,.  - 

98-5 

992 

24th  „ 

99-2 

101 

25th     ,',  - 

99  4 

100 

26th     „  - 

99-1 

100 

27th  „   

99 

99-4 

28th     „  ...... 

98 

99 

29th     „  ..... 

98-2 

99 

30th     „  ..... 

98-3 

98-4 

31st  „ 

98-4 

1st  April  ..... 

98-4 

98-4 

2nd    „             -  - 

98-2 

98-2 

Child  No.  3. 
Budhya,  vaccinated  on  the  19th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

22nd  March  - 

985 

23rd       „  - 

98-4 

99-2 

24th       „            -  ... 

98-4 

99-2 

25th       „  ...... 

98  4 

99-4 

26th       „  - 

99 

100 

27th  „   

99-1 

100  3 

28th       „           -  .... 

99 

100 

29th       „        '  - 

99 

99-4 

30th       „  ...... 

99-8 

31st       „  ----- 
1st  April         -  .... 

98-8 

98-4 

102 

2nd    „  ..... 

99-2 

100-2 

3rd    „  ----- 

98-2 

98-2 

Child  No.  4. 
Budhya  2nd,  vaccinated  on  the  19th  March  1892. 


Date. 


23rd  March 
24th  ., 
25th  „ 
26lh  „ 
27th  „ 
28th  „ 
29th  „ 
30th  „ 
3 1st  „ 

1st  Apsil 

2nd 


M. 


98 

99' 
99 
99 
99 
102 
99 
99- 

98- 
98- 


99 
100 

99-4 

99-4 
101 
100-4 
100-4 

99-2 

99-2 

98  ■  2 


Busunto,  vaccinated  on  the  19th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

22nd  March  - 

98-5 

23rd     „  ..... 

98-4 

98-4 

24th      „  ..... 

99 

99 

25th     „  ..... 

99 

99  4 

26th      „  ..... 

101 

S7th  „   

99 

100 

28th     „             -          -          -           -    '   '  '-  , 

100 

29th      „  - 

99 

99 

30th      „  ..... 

98.4 

98-4 

31st     „  ..... 
1st  April          -         -  - 

98-4 

984 

98  4 

98-4 

2nd  „  

98'4 

98-4 

Child  No.  6. 
B.  DeCruze,  vaccinated  on  the  28th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

22nd  March  ..... 

98-2 

23rd     ,,  - 

98-1 

98-2 

24th      „  - 

98-2 

98-2 

25th      „  - 

98'1 

98-2 

26th      „  ..... 

98 

98 

27th      „  ----- 

93-4 

99-2 

28th      „  ..... 

98-1 

99 

29th      „  - 

98-4 

99-4 

30th      „  ..... 

988 

98-4 

3lst       „  ..... 
1st  April         -         -         .  - 

98 '4 

98  4  ' 

98-4 

2nd    „  ..... 

98-2 

98-2 

3rd    „  ..... 

98-2 

Child  No.  7. 
Noba,  vaccinated  on  the  21st  March  1892. 


Date. 


M. 


22nd  March 
23rd  „ 

24th  „ 

25th  „ 

26th  „ 

27th  „ 

28th  „ 

29th  „ 

30th  „ 

31st  „ 

1st  April 

2nd  „ 

3rd  ,, 


98-2 

98-2 

98-4 

99 

98-5 

99 

98 

98-4 


98 
98 
98 


98-2 

98-  4 
101 
100-1 
100 

99 
99 

99-  1 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 


Child  No.  8. 
Neroballa,  vaccinated  on  the  23rd  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

25th  March  ..... 

98 

98 

26th     „            -  - 

98 

98-4 

27th     „  ----- 

98-1 

99 

2Sth     „  - 

100-4 

99 

29th      „  - 

99 

99 

30th     „  ..... 

98-4 

99-8 

31st     „  ..... 
1st  April  ..... 

100-2 

100 

100 

2nd  „ 

98-4 

99-2 

3rd    „             -          -          -  - 

99 

98-6 

4th    „  ..... 

98 

98-6 

5th  „  

98-4 

98-4 

6th    „              .          -          .          -  - 

P8-2 

98-2 

7th  „   

98-2 

98-2 

8th    ,,  ... 

98-2 

98-2 
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Date. 


25th  March 
26th  „ 

27th  „ 

28th  „ 

29th  „ 

30th  „ 

31st  „ 

1st  April 

2nd  „ 

3rd  „ 

4th  „ 

5th  „ 

6th  „ 

7th  „ 

8th  ,, 


M. 


28th  March 
29th  „ 
30th  „ 
31st 

1st  April 

2nd  ,, 

3rd  „ 

4th  „ 

5th  „ 

6th  „ 

7th  „ 

8th  „ 


98 

98-4 
98'7 


99 
100 
100 
101  • 

99 
98' 
98' 
98' 


98  4 
98-4 

100 '4 

IOC 

100-  4 

101-  6 
102 

99'4 
98-6 
98-6 
98-4 
98-4 


Child  No.  10. 
Mathews,  vaccinated  on  the  25th  March  1892. 


Child  No.  14. 
Sorifon,  vaccinated  on  the  26th  March  1892. 


Date. 


28th  March 
29th  „ 
30th  „ 
3 1st  „ 

1st  April 

2nd  „ 

3rd  „ 

4th  „ 

5th  „ 

6th  „ 

7  th  „ 

8th  „ 


98 

2 

98-2 

99 

1 

99'2 

99-2 

98 

4 

99 

99 

100-6 

100 

100-6 

100 

100 

99 

6 

99-4 

99 

99'4 

98 

2 

98-2 

98 

2 

98-2 

98 

98 

o 

98-2 

98- 

2 

98' 

o 

98-2 

Child  No.  11. 
Panchoo,  vaccinated  on  the  25th  March  1892 


Child  No.  15. 
Fackeer  Chand,  vaccinated  on  the  26th  March  1892. 


Date. 


28th  Blarch 
29th  „ 
30th  „ 
31st  „ 

1st  April 

2nd  „ 

3rd  ., 

4th  „ 

5th  „ 

6th  „ 

7th  „ 

8th  ,, 


A|>p.  No.  11. 


Child  No.  12. 
Luckpatiah,  vaccinated  on  the  25th  March  1892. 


Child  No.  16. 
Noorjan,  vaccinated  on  the  27th  March  1892. 


Date. 


28th  March 
29th  „ 
30th  „ 
31st  „ 

1st  April 

2nd  „ 

3rd  ., 

4th  „ 

5th  „ 

6th  „ 

7th  „ 

8th  „ 
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Child  No.  17. 


Khatoo,  vaccinated  on  the  27th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

31st  March  - 

98 '  4 

1st  Aprii  ..... 

9-84 

99 

2nd 

99 

99-2 

3rd 

j»           -          -          -  - 

99 

100  2 

4th 

»> 

100 

99-2 

5th 

jj  * 

99 

99 

6th 

99 

7th 

»>  " 

----- 

98-4 

98-2 

8th 

98-2 

98-2 

9th 

.» 

98-2 

10th 

>>  " 

98-2 

98-2 

11th 

j»  " 
j»                     -          -  - 

98-2 

98-2 

12th 

98-2 

9S-2 

13th 

>> 

98-2 

98-2 

Child  No.  18. 

Mongola,  vaccinated  on  the  28th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

1st  April                             -         -  - 

98 

2nd    „  - 

98-4 

3rd    „  ----- 

98-4 

98-4 

4th  „  

98-4 

100-2 

5th  „  

100 

101 

6th     „  - 

100 

100 

7th  „  

99-4 

100 

8th     „  ----- 

98-2 

99 

9th     „  ----- 

98-4 

10th     „  ----- 

98-2 

98-4 

Taken  up  to  15th,  and  always  found  normal. 


Child  No.  19. 


Tamiah,  vaccinated  on  the  28th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

1st  April          -         -         -  - 

100-2 

2nd    „             ....  ... 

99-2 

3rd     „             -  - 

99 

99-6 

4th    „  ----- 

99 

101 

5th     ,,  ------- 

100-4 

99-4 

66h     „              -          -  - 

99 

99-4 

7th     „  - 

98-2 

98-4 

8th     „                       -          -          -  - 

98-2 

98-2 

9th     „  - 

98-2 

98-2 

Taken  up  to  I5th,  and  found  to  be  normal. 


by  Mr.  William  John  Simpson,  M.D.) 

Child  No.  20. 


Monokeah,  vaccinated  on  the  28th  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

1st  April          -         -         _         .  . 

99-8 

2nd    „  - 

98-4 

3rd  „  

98-2 

99 

4th     „  - 

99-8 

99-8 

5th     „             .          .          .  . 

99 

99 

6th     „  - 

98-4 

99 

7th     „  - 

98-2 

98-2 

8th     „             -         -          -          -  - 

98-2 

98 

9th  „  

98 

98 

10th     „  - 

98-2 

98 

11th    „  - 

98 

12th    „  - 

98 

98 

Taken  up  to  15th,  and  found  to  be  normal. 


Child  No.  21. 


Apshan,  vaccinated  on  the  31st  March  1892. 


Date. 

M. 

E. 

4th  April 

98-2 

98-2 

5th    „                      -  , 

98-2 

101 

6th    „          '  - 

100-4 

101-2 

7th  „ 

100 

8th     „  - 

100 

101 

9th     „  - 

100 

10th     „             -  - 

99-4 

99-6 

11th     ,,  - 

99 

12th     „             -  - 

98-6 

99-0 

13th     „             -  - 

98-2 

98-2 

Taken  up  to  19th,  and  found  to  be  normal. 


Child  No.  22. 


Beelashiah,  vaccinated  on  the  31st  March  1892. 


Date. 

8M. 

E. 

4th  April          -         -  - 

98 

98 

5th 

»  ------ 

98-4 

100 

6th 

» 

99 

100 

7th 

)>  ------ 

100-4 

101 

8th 

100-4 

99-4 

9th 

>» 

98-4 

10th 

98-2 

98-2 

11th 

»> 

98-2 

12th 

)»  - 

98'2 

98'2 

13th 

98-2 

98-2 

14th 

98-2 

98-2 

15th 

98 

98 

Taken  up  to  18th,  and  found  to  be  normal. 
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Appendix  A. 

Extract  from  a  report  of  ths  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  Society  held  on  the  \3lh  April  189:2, 

Dr.  Boyle  Chunder  Sen  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Simpson  read  a   paper   entitled   "  Some 
"  remarks  on  Small-pox  and  Vaccine." 

This  evening  I  shall  occupy  your  attention  for  a  short  time 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  relationship  between  small-pox 
and  vaccine.  Jenner  believed  that  there  was  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  two  diseases,  and  that  the  natural 
cow-pox  in  the  cow  was  the  small-pox  of  man  which  had 
in  passing  through  the  cow  lost  its  infectious  properties. 
Jenner,  however,  never  put  this  theory  to  any  experimental 
test,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  his  death  that 
experiments  were  instituted  which  established  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views.  Dr.  Gassner  of  Giinsberg  in  1801,  Dr. 
Sunderland  of  Barmen  in  1830,  Dr.  Thiele  of  Kasan  in 
18.36,  Mr.  Ceely  of  Aylesbury  in  1839,  Mr.  Badcock  of 
Brighton  in  1840,  and  in  1852  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Putnam 
in  America  succeeded  in  inoculating  cows  with  small-pox 
virus  and  raising  a  stock  of  good  vaccine  lymph.  1852  is 
not  a  very  long  time  ago,  but  it  is  long  enough  for  a  new 
school  to  have  arisen  in  the  meantime  who  deny  the 
existence  of  any  relationship  between  cow-pox  and  small- 
pox, and  therefore  between  vaccine  and  small-pox,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  this  school  has  been  in  much 
favour,  which  has  grown  more  in  importance  since  the. 
accession  to  it  of  Professor  Crookshank.  With  this  school 
the  small-pox  in  man  inoculated  into  the  cow  causes  a  real 
small-pox  disease  in  that  animal,  the  lymph  of  which,  if 
transferred  back  to  man  produces  small-pox.  Some  ex- 
periments in  America,  Germany,  and  France  seem  to 
support  this  view.  Little  is  known,  however,  of  the 
details  except  those  conducted  by  the  Lyon's  Commission 
in  1864,  of  which  Chauveau  was  president.  Seventeen 
animals  were  inoculated  by  that  Commission  with  lymph 
from  virulent  cases  of  small-pox,  and  some  small  papules 
were  obtained,  the  secretions  from  which,  when  inoculated 
into  other  cows,  gave  rise  to  papules  of  an  insignificant 
kind,  but  which  when  inoculated  into  children  gave  rise  to 
small-pox.  On  this  slender  foundation  the  theory  has 
been  founded  and  is  very  forcibly  put  forward  that  small- 
pox in  man  produces  a  real  small-pox  in  the  cow  totally 
differing  in  every  respect  from  cow-pox. 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  these  experi- 
ments are  by  no  manner  of  means  conclusive.  They  ouly 
show  that  Chauveau  with  his  coadjutors  failed  to  inoculate 
the  cows  successfully,  and  that  the  papules  raised  were 
rather  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  points  of  insertion  of 
the  small-pox  lymph,  and  that  the  serous  matter  taken 
out  of  these  papules  was  the  small-pox  lymph  itself,  which 
had  remained  in  them  unchanged ;  and  under  these 
conditions  it  was  not  surprising  that  small-pox  was 
produced  in  the  children  inoculated  with  this  virus. 

Nothing  further  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  experiment 
until  Dr.  Klein  in  1879  inoculated  33  cows  with  small-pox 
lymph,  but  failed  to  raise  any  vesicles  on  the  cows. 
Papules  appeared  in  some  of  the  cows  at  the  seat  of 
inoculation,  but  these  were  not  considered  to  have  turned 
the  experiments  into  a  success,  and  no  serum  was  taken 
from  these  papules  and  inoculated  into  children.  If  such 
a  procedure  had  met  with  favour  there  would  probably,  as 
in  Chauveau's  cases,  have  been  an  after  history  of  small- 
pox in  the  children  inoculated. 

Dr.  Klein's  failure  served  to  accentuate  the  theory  based 
on  Chauveau's  disaster,  and  both  failure  and  disaster  were 
employed  as  a  basis  on  which  arguments  were  founded 
against  the  pathological  identity  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox. 
So  confident  have  the  supporters  of  this  view  since  become 
that  strong  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  them  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  experiments  performed  by  previous 
observers.  A  favourite  argument  appears  to  be  that  what 
was  accomplished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  cannot 
be  done  now,  and,  therefore,  the  experiments  are  not 
altogether  to  be  trusted.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  All  the  conditions  under  which  the  cow  may  be 
successfully  inoculated  are  not  known,  and  hence  it  is  not 
every  cow  that  can  be  inoculated  with  success.  This 
entails  on  the  investigator  much  expense,  the  exercise  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  patience,  and  of  course  it  is 
much  easier  to  read  up  the  subject,  as  Professor  Crook- 
shank  has  done,  and  side  with  the  one  for  which  you  may 
have  the  greater  predilection,  than  to  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  not  being  satisfied  with  dubious  results 


Apart  from  the  controversial  question,  it  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  matter  of  thought  with  me  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  relationship  between  cow-pox,  horse-pox, 
sheep-pox,  and  small-pox  ;  whether  these  four  diseases  have 
for  their  cause  a  common  origin  which  may  be  designated 
by  the  letter  x,  and  which  common  origin  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  or  whether  horse-pox,  cow-pox,  and  sheep-pox, 
or  any  of  them  are  descendants  of  small-pox,  or  thirdly, 
whether  small-pox  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
parasitic  disease  which  comes  to  its  full  development  in 
man,  enters  some  animal  as  the  cow,  losing  that  which 
gives  it  its  infectious  properties,  and  then  in  some  other 
animal  unknown  as  yet,  or  in  the  soil,  regains  that  element 
which  it  had  lost  in  the  cow,  and  which  once  more  renders 
it  infectious. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  this  latter  direction 
that  investigation  will  ultimately  succeed  in  discovering 
the  cause  of  the  periodicity  of  small-pox. 

Vaccine  and  chicken-pox  have  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  two  elements  of  small-pox,  which  have  become  separated 
in  some  unknown  way,  the  vaccine  retaining  the  peculiar 
qualities  belonging  to  the  small- pox  which  affects  the  body 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  immune  from  a  second 
attack,  while  the  chicken-pox  has  none  of  these  qualities, 
but  has  retained  the  infectious  element.  If  this  were  true 
it  might  seem  to  be  easily  proved  by  experiment.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  by  mixing  the  two  viruses,  but 
without  success.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
mixing  and  combining,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  con- 
ditions which  affect  this  have  to  be  found  in  some  other 
less  simple  way. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  stated,  and  for  some  others  which  I 
need  not  mention  here,  that  I  have  been  engaged  for  years 
as  opportunity  arose  in  experimenting  with  smahUpox  on 
animals. 

When  in  Aberdeen  I  used  to  search  the  farms  in  the 
country  for  cow-pox,  and  not  without  success.  I  have 
inoculated  cows,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  fowls,  monkeys, 
and  dogs  with  small-pox  virus  to  ascertain  the  result,  and 
in  these  experiments  I  have  succeeded  incidentally,  for  it 
was  not  the  primary  object  for  which  I  began  the  investiga- 
tion in  converting  small-pox  into  ordinary  vaccine  by 
passing  the  virus  from  an  unprotected  small-pox  patient 
through  the  cow. 

It  was  in  December  1884  that  I  first  succeeded  in  raising 
a  vesicle  in  a  cow  after  inoculation  with  small-pox  virus. 
The  lymph  was  transferred  to  a  ewe  lamb,  and  raised  a 
vesicle  in  every  appearance  similar  to  a  vaccine  vesicle. 
This  lymph  was  taken  and  introduced  into  a  young  pig  of 
six  weeks  old,  and  here  it  was  lost ;  papules  arose,  but  that 
was  all. 

In  November  1885  with  small-pox  lymph  from  an  un- 
vaccinated  patient  I  inoculated  a  cow  with  fifth  day  lymph 
and  a  ewe  with  eighth  day  lymph  from  the  same  patient. 
Both  presented  vesicles  on  the  seventh  day,  the  lymph  of 
which  I  sent  to  London  to  be  used  by  Dr.  Cory,  the 
Director  of  the  Animal  Vaccination  Institute  in  London. 
The  result  of  the  sheep  lymph  was  never  reported  to  me, 
but  that  of  the  calf  lymph,  which  Dr.  Cory  passed  through 
a  second  calf  before  using  on  children,  was  the  starting  of 
a  new  stock  of  vaccine  at  the  institute. 

Between  the  21st  November  1885  and  the  6th  of  May 
1886,  1,247  children  had  been  vaccinated  with  this  lymph, 
and  gave  98-4  per  cent,  insertions  success. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  in  February  1886  I 
was  again  successful  in  inoculating  a  cow  and  a  ewe  with 
small-pox  virus  and  raising  vesicles.  The  lymph  from  the 
cow  was  sent  to  Dr.  Cory  ;  it  was,  however,  at  a  time  when 
I  was  preparing  to  start  for  India,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
further.  I  presume  it  was  unsuccessful.  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  the  numerous  experiments  in  this 
direction  which  I  have  carried  on  since  my  arrival  in  India. 
I  had  a  number  of  experiments  spoiled  by  carbolic  oil 
being  carefully  rubbed  into  the  patient's  skin  unknown  to 
me,  and  it  was  only  on  examining  some  of  the  lymph 
from  a  small-pox  patient  microscopically  that  I  learnt  that 
this  was  being  done,  and  to  it  I  attribute  many  a  failure. 
I  have  raised  vesicles  in  the  cow  here  as  in  Scotland,  but 
without  success  in  transferring  the  lymph  to  the  arms  of 
children  until  March  of  this  year.      I  find  the  same 
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difficulty  in  transferring  to  a  child  the  first  remove  of 
small-pox  which  has  passed  through  a  cow  as  I  have  found 
in  transferring  natural  cow-pox  to  a  child.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  another  observer  has  come  forward  with 
experimental  evidence  as  to  the  close  relationship  between 
small-pox  and  vaccine.  I  refer  to  Dr.  W.  G.  King,  of 
Madras,  who  inoculated  a  calf  with  small-pox  lymph  of 
five  days'  duration,  and  in  which  a  crop  of  secondary 
vesicles  appeared  on  the  eighth  day.  From  this  lymph 
another  calf  was  inoculated,  and  there  was  also  in  this 
second  calf  a  crop  of  secondary  vesicles,  with  the  addition 
that  every  insertion  had  also  taken.  A  third  and  fourth 
generation  was  passed  through  other  calves  with  the  in- 
sertions always  taking  and  no  appearance  of  secondary 
vesicles  forthcoming,  after  which  the  lymph  in  the  fifth 
generation  was  used  on  children  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  From  this  stock  4,240  British  and  Native  soldiers 
have  been  vaccinated,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
Native  civil  population,  with  most  gratifying  results,  the 
per-centage  of  successes  being  much  above  that  which  was 
obtained  from  the  lymph  in  use. 

On  March  4th,  in  the  presence  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Devendronath  Roy,  Teacher  of  Chemistry  at  the  Campbell 
Hospital  and  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  small-pox 
wards;  also  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Ram  Chunder  Mitter, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Vaccination  for  Calcutta,  and  of 
Dr.  N.  C.  Ghosh,  Officiating  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta 
Animal  Vaccination  Depot,  I  inoculated  a  young  calf  with 
lymph  from  a  small-pox  patient  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
eruption.  On  the  three  following  days  other  calves  were 
inoculated  with  lymph  from  the  same  patient,  with  lymph 
respectively  ag<  d  six  days,  seven  days,  and  eight  days.  As 
these  three  last  were  unsuccessful,  nothing  further  need  be 
said  concerning  them.  The  history  of  the  first  case,  and 
the  appearances  noted  day  by  day,  I  need  not  here  give  in 
detail,  as  I  shall  later  on  publish  the  whole  in  full. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  9th  March,  that  is,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  inoculation,  three  papules  appeared  in  the 
groin  and  abdomen  at  places  where  there  had  been  no 
punctures  or  incisions,  and  that  these  three  papules 
developed  the  next  day,  on  the  10th  March,  into  vesicles. 
Two  of  the  incisions  and  one  puncture  also  contained 
lymph.  Lymph  from  these  v/ere  taken  and  inserted  into 
another  calf  designated  Calf  V.  Whether  the  papules 
which  developed  into  vesicles  were  secondary,  or  caused  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  loose  skin  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  secondary  vesicles  appeared  on  a  part  where 
the  folds  of  the  skin  were  likely  to  come  in  contact. 
Three  days  later,  on  the  13th,  the  vesicles,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  lymph  had  been  taken  from  them  on  the  10th, 
had  developed  still  more.  On  the  thigh  also  had  appeared 
another  well-marked  vesicle.  With  lymph  from  each  of 
the  vesicles  a  second  calf,  Calf  VIL,  was  inoculated.  On 
the  14th  March  two  other  apparently  secondary  vesicles 
made  their  appearance.  From  the  lymph  extracted  from 
one  of  these  a  child  was  inoculated,  but  it  failed  to  Jake. 

Both  Calves  V.  and  VII.  took  successfully.  From  Calf 
V.  on  March  15th,  that  is,  the  sixth  day  of  inoculation, 
lymph  was  taken  from  some  of  the  vesicles  and  inserted 
into  a  male  child  named  Bunwari,  and  also  into  Calf 

X.  ,  and  on  the  ev  ening  of  the  16th  lymph  was  taken 
from  the  other  vesicles  and  inserted  into  the  arm  of  child 
No.  2,  Rukhua  by  name,  and  also  into  two  calves,  Calf 

XI.  and  Calf  XII. 

Calf  X.  showed  signs  of  being  ill  a  day  or  two  after, 
and  only  gave  very  indifferent  results.  The  child  Bunwari 
had,  however,  at  the  points  of  insertion  two  splendid 
vesicles,  which  ran  the  ordinary  course  of  vaccine  vesicles. 
Calf  XI.  was  not  successful,  but  Calf  XII.  showed  very 
fine  vesicles  indistinguishable  from  those  in  ordinary 
calf  vaccination.  This  was  transferred  from  calf  to  calf 
through  several  generations. 

The  child  Rukhua  had  excellent  vesicles.  There  ap- 
peared on  its  body  a  slight  lichenous  eruption,  but  nothing 
more. 
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From  Bunwari  there  has  up  to  now  been  a  direct  descent 
of  nine  generations  in  children,  each  showing  splendid 
vaccine  vesicles  much  more  typical  in  every  respect  than 
that  obtained  from  the  lymph  which  had  been  previously 
in  use. 

From  Rukhua  there  have  been  done  direct  several 
generations  in  children  and  with  equally  satisfactory 
results. 

I  stated  that  Calf  VII.,  inoculated  three  days  later  than 
Calf  V.  from  Calf  I.,  was  also  successful.  From  Calf 
VII.  lymph  was  taken  and  inserted  into  the  arm  of 
Bussunto,  child  No.  5,  on  March  19th,  and  at  the  same 
time  three  calves  were  inoculated. 

The  three  calves  took,  but  not  being'in  very  good  health, 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  use  the  lymph.  (We  had  unfor- 
tunately got  rinderpest  among  the  calves.) 

The  child's  arm,  however,  took  splendidly,  and  from  it 
other  children  were  done  with  good  results. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  these  inves- 
tigations. My  wife,  who  drew  for  me  the  vesicles  on  the 
calves,  got  two  well-marked  vesicles  on  her  upper  lip.  In 
pointing  out  the  parts  to  her  on  Calf  VII.,  I  used  her 
pencil,  passing  it  over  the  vesicles.  In  using  the  pencil 
she  put  it  to  her  lips.  In  a  few  days  after  there  appeared 
on  the  lips  two  vaccine  vesicles,  one  of  which,  in  spite  of 
applications  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  carbolic  oil,  went 
through  its  natural  course. 

With  these  facts  before  you,  and  the  children  at  different 
stages  that  I  have  shown  you,  you  will  see  that  small-pox 
passed  through  the  cow,  when  re-transferred  to  children, 
produces  vaccine,  and  not  small-pox,  as  has  been  asserted. 
Besides  those  members  of  the  society  who  have  seen  the 
children  this  evening,  I  may  mention  that  Dr.  Birclv  Br. 
Crombie,  Dr.  Gregg,  and  Dr.  Coull  Mackenzie  saw  the 
calves  and  the  children  at  various  stages  of  the  inquiry,  and 
have  been  able  to  endorse  the  fact  that  the  small-pox  virus 
was  converted  by  passing  through  the  calf  into  an  excellent 
vaccine. 


Dr.  McLeod  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  vesicles  on 
the  arms  of  the  children  were  typical  vaccine  vesicles,  and 
not  those  of  small-pox.  He  asked  what  precautions  were 
taken  as  regards  the  lancets  employed.  Dr.  Simpson 
replied  that  at  every  stage  of  the  procedure,  new  lancets 
and  new  scalpels  were  employed.  And  that  the  first  calf 
had  been  taken  into  the  small-pox  ward  and  inoculated 
direct  from  the  pock  of  the  small-pox  patient. 


Dr.  Devendronath  Roy  said  that  he  wished  to  beat 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  investigations.  He 
had  been  present  at  every  transfer  of  the  lymph,  and  had 
watched  almost  as  closely  as  Dr.  Simpson  himself  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vesicles  as  exhibited  on  the  calves  and  on  the 
children,  and  had  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  results.  He 
stated  this,  not  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  to  the 
medical  men,  who  had  seen  the  results  for  themselves  this 
evening,  but  because  outsiders  who  had  not  seen  these 
observations,  and  who  were  disposed  to  think  that  what 
was  done  was  impossible,  might  have  no  chance  of  saying 
that  the  success  which  Dr.  Simpson  had  obtained  was  un- 
supported by  the  corroborative  evidence  of  independent 
medical  men.  He  thought  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
small-pox  had  been  produced  it  was  due  to  employinp  the 
same  lancets  which  had  been  used  in  inoculating  the  cow, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  if  new  lancets  were  used,  as  Dr. 
Simpson  had  been  so  careful  to  do,  nothing  but  vaccine 
would  be  the  result. 
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Appendix  B. 
Meteorology. 

Results  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Alipore  Observatory  from  28th  February  to  5th  March  1892. 
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80 
89 

56 
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Clear. 


Partially 
cloudy. 

Morning 
cloudy, 
day  and 
night 
clear,  o. 

Clear. 


The  mean  pressure  of  the  seven  days  -------- 

The  average  pressure  of  the  corresponding  period  for  21  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office 

The  total  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  ------- 

The  maximum  possible  number  of  hours  of  sunshine   -  '  - 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  seven  days  -------- 

The  average  temperature  of  the  corresponding  period  for  M  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  - 
The  extreme  variation  of  temperature 

The  maximum  temperature  -----  - 

The  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  in  one  hour  ------- 

The  highest  pressure  of  wind  on  one  square  foot         -  - 

The  mean  relative  humidity     -  --  --  --  -- 

The  average  relative  humidity  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's 
Office 

The  total  fall  of  rain  from  28th  February  to  5th  March  1892    -  -  -         -  - 

The  a^  erage  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  - 
The  total  fall  from  1st  January  to  5th  March  1892     -  -  - 

The  average  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  - 


Inches. 
29-853 
29'859 
Hours. 
639 
81-8 

o 

73-2 
777 
396 
934 
Miles. 
13 

lbs. 

? 

°/ 
52 

67 
Inches. 

Nil. 
0-57 

0-  04 

1-  97 


o.,  overcast, 
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(Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  William  John  Simpson,  M.D.) 
Results  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Aliptre  Observatory  from  6th  to  12th  March  1892. 


App.  No.  1 1 . 


Month. 

Date 

Maximum  in  Sun. 

Number  of  Hours  of  bright 
Sunshine. 

Mean  Pressure  Barometer 
at  32°  Fahr. 

Temperature. 

Hygrometry. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Weather. 

■ 

V 

Maximum. 

Range. 

Minimum. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb. 

Vapour  Tension. 

Dew  Point. 

B 

a 

■ 

Prevailing 
Direction. 

Miles  recorded. 

Ins. 

o 

o 

Ins. 

o 

'% 

Ins 

Mar. 

6th 

142-3 

9-2 

29  908 

71-8 

85-1 

27*3 

57-8 

57-3 

0  279 

43' 1 

40 

W.N.W.  and 

87 

Nil! 

Clear 

N.N.  W. 

7th 

143-8 

9-3 

•882 

71-9 

87-8 

31-8 

56'0 

59-5 

■346 

48-8 

50 

S.Wly.,  W  and 

75 

W.N.W. 

8th 

146-0 

9-8 

•836 

74-3 

90-7 

295 

61-2 

61-8 

•386 

518 

52 

S.Wly.,  W.  and 

103 

W.  W. 

9th 

148-5 

100 

•844 

74-6 

92  4 

33-3 

59-1 

62  -5 

406 

'53-2 

53 

W.S.W.  and 

80 

N.W. 

10th 

148-7 

10-2 

•853 

76-8 

94-6 

33-7 

60-9 

63-4 

•406 

•53-2 

51 

S.W.  andW.N.W 

120 

11th 

149-2 

10  1 

•810 

78-1 

96-4 

35-7 

60-7 

63-3 

387 

51-8 

47 

S.WIv.,  W.  and 

141 

W.N.W. 

12th 

149-8 

9-0 

•771 

77.9 

94  7 

340 

60-7 

63-2 

•386 

51-8 

47 

S.WIv  ,  W.  and 

127 

W.'N.W. 

353  7 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  seven  days  ------- 

The  average  pressure  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office 

The  total  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  ------ 

The  maximum  possible  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  ------ 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  seven  days  -  -  -  - 

The  average  temperature  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  - 
The  extreme  variation  of  temperature 

The  maximum  temperature       -  --  --  ... 

The  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  in  one  hour  ------- 

The  highest  pressure  of  wind  on  one  square  foot  ------ 

The  mean  relative  humidity  •>----.- 
The  average  relative  humidity  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General'.: 
Office  

The  total  fall  of  rain  from  6th  to  12th  March  1892  ...... 

The  average  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  - 
The  total  fall  from  1st  January  to  12th  March  1892 

The  average  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  '24  years,  Surveyor-General  s  Office  - 


!]](  hcs. 

i!9'843 
25-842 
Hours. 

67-6 
82-8 

o 

75-1 
78-3 
40-4 
964 
Miles. 
14 

lbs. 


lo 

49 

69 
Inches. 
Nil. 
0-31 

0-04 
i'28 
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684  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 

{Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  William  John  Simpson,  M.D.) 


Results  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Alipore  Observatory  from  \3th  to  \$th  March  1892. 


Month. 

Date. 

Maximum  in  Sun. 

Number  of  Hours  of  bright 
Sunshine. 

Mean  Pressure  Barometer 
at  32°  Fahr. 

Temperature. 

Hygrometry. 

Wind. 

Rain 

"vv^eather 

Mean. 

Maximum. 

Range. 

Minimum. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb. 

Vapour  Tension. 

Dew  Point. 

Humidity. 

Prevailing 
Direction. 

Miles  recorded. 

0 

Ins. 

0 

0 

Ins. 

0 

% 

Ins 

Mar. 

13th 

148-8 

8-5 

29-763 

77-9 

94-4 

33-0 

61-4 

64-3 

0-431 

54-8 

51 

O*        •  allU 

120 

Nil' 

Clear. 

W.N.W. 

14th 

151-4 

9-8 

•757 

79-0 

96-4 

31-2 

65-2 

67-0 

•502 

59-1 

57 

W.S.W.  and 

109 

» 

Day  clear, 

W.N.W. 

n  l  <T n  t  nav. 
IllJ^  1 1 L  l-fal  " 

tially 

cloudy. 

» 

15th 

151-5 

7-7 

■751 

80-8 

94-8 

24-1 

70-7 

69-6 

•578 

63-0 

60 

W.S.W.  and 

107 

>> 

Morning 

S.Wly.,  S. 

11UUUY) 

uay        o.  iiu 

night 

clear,  o. 

97 

16th 

152-3 

9-5 

•749 

82-9 

98  5 

26-7 

71-8 

72-6 

•668 

67-2 

65 

S.S.W.  and  S.W. 

196 

Clear,  A. 

l» 

17th 

150-5 

9-4 

•730 

83-5 

98-7 

26-5 

72-0 

70-7 

•581 

63-2 

51 

S.S.W.  and 

187 

>> 

W.S.W. 

tj 

18th 

155-1 

9-5 

■753 

82-9 

99-7 

30-2 

69-5 

70-1 

•566 

62-5 

50 

S.S.W.  and  S.W. 

170 

Clear. 

SJ 

19th 

154-5 

80 

•755 

84-4 

100-4 

29-0 

71*4 

70  2 

■549 

61-6 

46 

S.Wly.,  S.,  and 

157 

S.W. 

431-4 

Inches. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  seven  days    -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  2.9'751 

The  average  pressure  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office      -  29'826 

Hours. 

The  total  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  62-4 
The  maximum  possible  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  83-9 

o 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  seven  days         -  -  -  -  -  -  -81*6 

The  average  temperature  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surgeon-General's  Office  -  80'6 
The  extreme  variation  of  temperature  --------  39'0 

The  maximum  temperature     -          --          --  --          --  100'4 

Miles. 

The  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  in  one  hour   -------  17 

lbs. 

'J 'he  highest  pressure  of  wind  on  one  square  foot         ------  P 

°l 

....  'O 

The  mean  relative  humidity     -  --  --  --  -  .54 

The  average  relative  humidity  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's 

Office  65 

Inches. 

The  total  fall  of  rain  from  13tn  to  19th  March  1892     ------  Nil. 

The  average  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  -  -  0'13 

The  total  fall  from  1st  January  to  19th  March  1892    ------  0-04 

The  average  fail  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  -          -      2' 41 


o.,  overcast ;  ji,,  dew. 
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[Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  William  John  Simpson,  M.D.)  App,  No.  11 


Results  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Alipore  Observatory  from  20th  to  26th  March  1892. 


Month. 

Date. 

Maximum  in  Sun. 

Number  of  Hours  of  bright 
Sunshine. 

Mean  Pressure  Barometer 
at  32°  Fahr. 

Temperature. 

Hygrometry. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Weather. 

QJ 

Maximum. 

Range. 

Minimum. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb. 

Vapour  Tension. 

Dew  Point. 

Humidity. 

Prevailing 
Direction. 

Miles  recorded. 

Ins. 

° 

Ins. 

°/o 

S.Wly.,  S.,  and 

Ins. 

Mar. 

20th 

151-9 

9-0 

29-685 

S4-0 

99-7 

26  5 

73-2 

74-4 

0-724 

69-6 

65 

175 

Nil. 

Clear. 

S.S.W. 

21st 

153-3 

8-7 

•692 

84-4 

100-8 

28-2 

72-6 

74-0 

•705 

68-8 

64 

W.  and 

136 

n 

Chiefly 

w.s.w. 

clcar. 

J* 

22nd 

150-8 

8-8 

•745 

83-7 

96-4 

21-9 

74-5 

77-0 

•841 

74-0 

75 

S.S.W.  and  S.  - 

180 

„ 

*7 

23rd 

153-5 

9-8 

•752 

84-9 

100-7 

27-3 

73-4 

75-9 

•776 

71-6 

c9 

S.Wly.,  S.,  and 

117 

Clear. 

W.S.W. 

)» 

24th 

151-7 

100 

•693 

84-9 

99-3 

25-1 

74-2 

76-4 

•798 

72-4 

70 

S.W.  and  S.  - 

145 

25th 

150  5 

9-2 

•673 

84'7 

96-8 

21-4 

75-4 

77-5 

•848 

74-2 

73 

S.S.W.,  S.S.E., 

200 

j> 

and  S. 

JJ 

26th 

148-1 

8-3 

■690 

84*5 

92-9 

16-5 

76-4 

77-3 

■842 

74-0 

72 

S.S.W.  and  S.  - 

194 

Morning 

cloudy, 

day  chiefly 

504-6 

clear,  o. 

Inches. 


The  mean  pressure  of  the  seven  days   -  -  -  -  -  -  -  29'704 

The  average  pressure  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor- General's  Office      -  29'789 

Hours. 

The  total  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  6*3-8 
The  maximum  possible  number  of  hours  of  sunshise  ------  84-9 

o 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  seven  days  84-4 
The  average  temperature  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  82-7 
The  extreme  variation  of  temperature  -  -  ....  28'2 

The  maximum  temperature  100  8 

Miles. 

The  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  in  one  hour  .......  -13 

lbs. 

The  highest  pressure  of  wind  on  one  square  foot         ......  p 

% 

The  mean  relative  humidity  -  70 
The  average  relative  humidity  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's 

Office  65 

In.'hes. 

The  total  fall  of  rain  from  20th  to  26th  March  1892    ....  .  Nil. 

The  average  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  .  0'28 

The  total  fall  from  1st  January  to  26th  March  1892  0"04 
The  average  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  -  -  2'69 


o,  overcast. 
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686  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 

(Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  bij  Mr.  William  John  Simpson,  M.D.) 


Results  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Alipore  Observatory  from  27th  March  to  2nd  April  18S>2. 


"Date. 

Maximum  in  Sun. 

N  umber  of  Hours  of  bright 
Sunshine. 

Mean  Pressure  Barometer 
at  32°  Fahr. 

Temperature. 

Hygrometry. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Weather. 

?'« 

a 
cd 

§ 

Maximum. 

Range. 

Minimum. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb. 

Vapour  Tension. 

Dew  Point. 

Humidity. 

T^t*o \r  ct  1 1  i  n  re 
jL  I  c  V  tllll  11  J; 

T"ii  rppH  f>Tl 
XJH  ^  l  nun. 

Miles  recorded. 

Ins. 

o 

o 

Ins. 

°/o 

Ins. 

Mar. 

27th 

149-5 

7-5 

29-698 

84"2 

92-0 

16-3 

75-7 

77-7 

0-864 

74-8 

75 

S.  and  S.S.W.  - 

214 

Nil 

Partially 

cloudy. 

» 

28th 

147-3 

8-2 

•600 

85  •  2 

92-8 

13-1 

79-7 

78-4 

■884 

75.5 

74 

S.  and  S.S.W.  - 

353 

Partially 

cloudy. 

29th 

146-8 

6  3 

•616 

85-0 

92-6 

14-1 

78-5 

78-6 

•893 

75-8 

75 

S.  and  S  S.W.  - 

316 

Partially 

cloudy. 

30th 

144-5 

6-3 

■701 

85-0 

90-9 

11-0 

79-9 

78-2 

•874 

75-2 

73 

S.  and  S.S.W.  - 

341 

»» 

Partially 

cloudy,  o. 

31st 

146-7 

7-2 

■797 

85-0 

91-6 

12-6 

79-0 

78-9 

■906 

76-2 

76 

S.  and  S.S.W.  - 

270 

Partially 

cloudy,  o. 

377-5 

April 

1st 

146-3 

6'2 

•790 

S4'8 

91-8 

13-2 

78-6 

78  7 

•901 

76-1 

76 

S.  and  S.S.W.  - 

298 

» 

Partially 

cloudy,  o. 

2nd 

145-5 

3-3 

•842 

83-6 

91-4 

12-7 

78-7 

77-4 

•857 

74-6 

74 

S.,  S.S.W.,  and 

187 

9) 

Chiefly 

S.S.E. 

cloudy,  o. 

150-7 

Inches. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  seven  days  29"  721 

The  average  pressure  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office      -  29*783 

Hours. 

The  total  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  ......  45"0 

The  maximum  possible  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  -  -  -  -  -  86 '0 

o 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  seven  days        .......       84' 7 

The  average  temperature  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor- General's  Office-       83  "7 
The  extreme  variation  of  temperature  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1 7 '  1 

The  maximum  temperature     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -92 "8 

Miles. 

The  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  in  one  hour  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  20 

lbs. 

The  highest  pressure  of  wind  on  one  square  foot  ......? 

°/ 

-  /o 
The  mean  relative  humidity  ---------75 

The  average  relative  humidity  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor- General's 

Office  -66 

Inches. 

The  total  fall  of  rain  from  27th  March  to  2nu  April  1892       .....  Nil. 

The  average  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  -  -  0*12 

The  total  fall  from  1st  January  to  2nd  April  1892      ------  0"04 

The  average  fall  of  the  corresponding  period  for  24  years,  Surveyor-General's  Office  -          -  2*81 


o,  overcast. 
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APPENDIX  XII.  ApP.  No.  j  2. 


(See  Questions  29,262-/2,  31,211-9,  and  31,337-41.) 


The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  to  the  Commission. 


The  Metropolitan  Asyhims  Board, 
Norfolk  House,  Norfolk  Street, 

London,  W.C., 
Dear  Sir,  6th  February  1894. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  December  1893, 
in  which  you  request  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
will  state  definitely  "  whether  any  case  has  occurred,  on  the 
"  the  Board's  hospital  ships,  of  small-pox  attacking  any 
"  member  of  the  staff  employed  who  had  been  successfully 
"  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  on  entering-  on  such  employ - 
"  ment,"  I  now  have  to  inform  you  that  seven  such  cases 
in  all  have  occurred  from  1884  to  the  present  time.  Full 
particulars  of  these  cases  are  set  out  in  the  annexed  table. 

With  regard  to  the  last  five  of  these  cases.  Dr.  Ricketts, 
the  present  Medical  Superintendent,  during  whose  term  of 
office  they  have  occurred,  writes  as  follows  : — 

•'  In  Case  7  small-pox  was  contracted  presumably  before 
"  joining  the  hospital,  since  an  incubation  period  of  three 
"  days  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unknown  in  this  disease 
"  the  successful  operation  was  per- 


"  formed  in  all  (the  other)  cases,  during  the  period  of 
"  incubation  of  the  small-pox,  the  longest  time  between 
"  the  performance  of  the  operation  and  the  onset  of  the 
"  disease  being  six  days.- 

"These  cases  merely  illustrate  a  fact  which  is  well  known, 
"  viz.,  that  vaccination  successfully  performed  after  ex- 
"  posure  to  infection  of  small-pox  does  not  necessarily 
"  prevent  the  development  of  that  disease.  Similar  in- 
"  stances  occur  in  the  case  of  patients  admitted  to  the 
"  hospital.  These  facts  led  me  in  the  spring  of  1893  to 
"  deviate  from  the  former  practice  at  this  Hospital,  and  to 
"  insist  that  every  prospective  member  of  the  Staff  shall 
"  be  successfully  re-vaccinated  before  joining  the  Hospital, 
"  or  shall  produce  evidence  of  being  insusceptible  to  vac- 
"  cination.  Since  this  rule  has  been  in  force  no  cases  of 
"  the  kind  have  occurred." 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)       T.  Duncombe  Mann, 

Bret  Ince,  Esq.,  Secretary,         Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 


(Enclosure.) 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 


Reiurn  of  Cases  in  which  Small-pox  has  attacked  members  of  the  Staff  on  the  Hospital  Ships  who  had  been 
successfully  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  after  joining  the  Service. 


Date  of 

Date  of 

Initials. 

Service. 

entering 

Onset  of 

Type  of  Disease. 

Result. 

Re-vaccination. 

Hospital. 

Small-pox. 

1 

A.  it.  - 

Ward  maid  - 

7th  July  188 

"  A  few  spots  "  - 

Recovery 

15th  July  1884  partially  success- 

fully, 8th  July  1884  unsuccess- 

" Modified  con- 
"  fluent." 

fully. 

2 

G.  W.    -  - 

Stoker  - 

24th  Oct.  1884 

3rd  Nov.  1884 

31st  October  1884  successfully, 
24th  October  1884  unsuccess- 
fully. 

3 

L.  C.  - 

Ward  maid  - 

9th  Dec.  1S92  - 

24th  Dec.  1892 

"  Very  mild  dis- 
"  crete." 

19th  December  1892  successfully, 
on  three  other  previous  oc- 
casions unsuccessfully. 

4 

L.  H.     -  - 

Mess-room  maid  - 

12th  Jan.  1893 

26th  Jan. 1893 

"  Mild  discrete  "  - 

20th  January  1893  successfully 
twice  previously  unsuccess- 
fully. 

5 

H.  H.    -  - 

Clerk  - 

24th  Feb.  1893 

6th  Mar.  1893 

"Mild  discrete"  - 

1st  March  1893  successfully 
twice  previously  unsuccess- 
fully. 

6 

T.  W.     -  - 

Porter  - 

26th  Feb.  1893 

7th  Mar.  1S93 

"  Very  mild  dis- 
'•  Crete." 

5th  March  1893  successfully, 
twice  previously  unsuccess- 
fully. 

7 

B.  H.     -  - 

Nurse  - 

4th  Mar.  1893- 

7th  Mar.  1893 

"  Mild  discrete  "  - 

4th  March  1893  successfully. 

6th  February  1894.  (Signed)       T.  Duncombe  Mann, 

Clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
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APPENDIX  XIII. 


(See  Questions  2664-70,  3153-62,  3174-81,  and  3331-59  in  the  evidence  appended  to  the  Commission's  Second  Report.) 


The  Admiralty  to  the  Commission. 

Sir,  Admiralty,  28th  December  1891. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
requesting  to  be  informed  of  the  facts  as  to  the  neglect  on 
board  H.M.S.  "  Boadicea"  in  1879  to  carry  out  the  regu- 
lations in  cegard  to  re-vaccination,  which  were  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  were  the  occasion  of  a  letter  of  censure, 
I  am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  the 
circumstances  were  as  follows  : — 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1878  the  "  Boadicea  " 
left  England  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Station,  and  the 
Medical  Officer,  although  aware  that  Kroomen  would  be 
entered  on  board  her  at  Sierra  Leone,  failed  to  provide 
himself  with  a  supply  of  vaccine  lymph;  neither  did  he 
when  the  Kroomen  (several  of  whom  had  never  been 
vaccinated)  joined  the  ship  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  such 
lymph  might  have  been  procured.  The  consequence  was 
that  on  the  passage  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Cape,  small- 
pox appeared  on  board,  commencing  in  the  person  of  a 
Krooman  who  had  embarked  eight  or  nine  days  previously. 
Contrary  to  the  Admiralty  Regulations  no  attempt  was  made 
to  vaccinate  the  newly-entered  Kroomen  until  after  the 
arrival  of  tfee  "  Boadicea  "  at  the  Cape,  when  the  mischief 
had  been  done. 


I  am  to  add  that  a  detailed  account  of  this  outbreak  of 
small-pox  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Report  on  the 
Health  of  the  Navy  for  1879* 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)       R.  D.  Awdry. 

The  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 


Sir,  Admiralty,  16th  February  1892. 

I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
8th  instant  respecting  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  thai 
occurred  on  board  H.M.S.  "  Boadicea  "  in  the  year  1879, 
and  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Vaccination,  that  no  neglect  occurred  on 
board  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  in  carrying  out  the 
regulations  regarding  re-  vaccination  so  far  as  the  European 
portion  of  the  ship's  company  were  concerned. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)       Evan  MacGregor. 

The  Secretary  to  the 

Roval  Commission  on  Vaccination. 


*  The  account  referred  to  (at  pages  52-4  of  the  Statistical  Report 
of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  for  1879)  states  as  follows : — 

"  Fifteen  cases  of  small-pox,  and  twenty-four  tabulated  as  vavio- 
"  loid  fever,  occurred  on  board  the  Boadicea,  the  history  of  the 
"  outbreak  being  briefly  as  follows.  This  ship  when  at  Sierra 
"  Leone  on  27th  December  1878,  shipped  thirty-seven  kroomen  on 
"  board.  These  men  were  examined,  as  to  their  physical  fitness,  but 
"  were  not  re-vaccinated.  Sixteen  of  them  had  evidence  of  having 
"  li/ttl  small-pox  in  their  youth,  two  had  vaccine  marks  on  their  arms, 
"  and,  the  remainder  had  doubtful  scars  on  various  parts  of  their 
"  bodies.  Two  days  afterwards  the  Boadicea  left  Sierra  Leone  for 
"  the  Cape  ;  and.  although  she  was  furnished  with  a  clean  bill  of 
"  health  before  sailing,  it  subsequently  became  known,  from  a  state- 
"  ment  made  by  the  head  krooman,  that  there  were  several  cases  of 
"  small-pox  in  the  kroo  quarter  of  Sierra  Leone  when  the  kroomen 
"  were  entered  in  the  ship1.  On  the  2nd  January  1879,  when  the 
"  Boadicea  was  at  sea  off  Quitta,  a  krooman  was  placed  on  the  sick- 
"  list  with  small-pox,  the  disease  being  ushered  in  with  severe  lumbar 
"  pains,  followed  by  high  temperature,  the  eruption  of  the  confluent 
"form,  appearing  on  the  third  day,  and,  running  its  full  course, 
"  reached  its  height  on  the  eighth  day.  This  man  died  on  the  12th 
"  January.  Every  precaution,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
"  teas  observed  in  isolating  this  case  and  disinfecting  the  ship;  but 
*'  on  the  20th  January  three  kroomen  were  seized  with  the  disease,  one 
"  of  them  dying  at  sea  on  the  2%th  January,  and  another  on  the  30th, 
"  at  Simon's  Bay.  On  21st  January  three  fresh  cases  occurred,  one 
"  white  man  and  two  kroomen ;  on,  22nd  one  fresh  case,  a,  white  matt ; 
"  on  23rd  three  fresh  cases,  all  kroo;nen ,  on  the  21th,  25th,  and  21th, 
'  one  fresh  case  each  day,  kroomen ;  making  a  total  of  two  white  men 
"  and  twelve  kroomen  attacked  between  the  20th  and  21th  of  January. 
"  Allthe  cases  occurring  among  the. kroomen, withone  exception, were 
'■  of  the  confluent  type  of  the  disease  ;  in  both  the  wh  i  te  men  the  dis- 
crete formwas  observed.  On  the  28th  January  the  Boadicea  arrived 
"  at  Simon's  Bay  with  eleven  cases  on  board,  some  of  which  were  far 
"  advanced  in  the  confl/uent  state.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
"  the  civil  authorities  at  Simon's  Town  to  allow  the  cases  to  be  landed, 
"  ler  Majesty's  ship  Flora,  receiving  ship  in  the  Bay,  had  to  be  cleared 
and  turncdinto  a  temporary  hospital  ship.  She  was  then  hauled  to 
he  outer  moorings,  and  the  infected  cases  and  all  the  kroomen  were 
"  transferred  to  her  from  the  Boadicea  on  the  30th  January.  As  soon 
"  as  this  was  done  the  forecastle  (where  the  sick  had  been  berthed  on 
"  board,  the  Boadicea) , the  sick  bay,  adjacent  flats,  &c,  were  carefully 
"  enclosed  and  fumigated  with  chlorine  and  sulphurous  gas,  and 
"  whitewashed  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbolic  acid;  and  the 
"  next  day  the  whole  ship  tvas  fumigated,  which,  however .  did  not 
"  prevent  the  disease  spreading  among  the  white  portion  of  the 
"  crew,  as  on  the  9th  February  fifteen  cases  were  sent  to  the  Flora 
"  for  observation ;  one  of  them,  a  cook's  mate,  had  the  erltption 
"  well  marked,  the  others  had  not.  On  the  following  day,  the 
'  10th,  anetfier  ease  teas  sent  to  the  Flora  for  observation,  and  on 


"  the  11th,  the  Commander,  in  whom  the  eruption  became  confluent 
"  and  three  men.  On  the  13th,  an  Engineer  and  three  men  w-re 
"  sent  to  the  Flora  for  observation,  and  on  the  11th,  one  man  with 
"  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  tvas  fortunately  the 
"  last  case  that  occurred  on  board  ;  in  all,  tivo  officers  and  tw'enti/- 
"  three  men  were  transferred  to  the  Flora  from  the  9th  to  the  11th 
"  of  Febr  uary.  The  results  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  of  th  ose  which 
"  had  preceded  them  on  board  the  Flora,  are  as  follows,  viz.,  of  the 
"  two  white  men  and,  nine  kroomen  received  in  Flora  on  30th  Janu- 
"  ary,  the  two  white  men  and  two  kroomen  recovered,  and  the  remain- 
"  iug  seven  kroomen  died.  Of  the  twenty-five  cases  received  in  Fe- 
"  bruary,  one  white  man,  who  had  two  well-marked  vaccine  cicatrices 
"  on  his  arm,  died  of  the  hcemorrhagic  form  of  the  confluent  variety  ; 
"  the  Commander  and  three  men  wJU)  suffered  from  the  confluent 
"  variety  recovered ;  six  men,  discrete  variety,  recovered;  Engineer 
'■  and  five  men,  varicelloid  variety,  recovered;  five  men,  variola, 
"  without  eruption,  recovered.  Theremaining  three  cases  did  not  show 
"  any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  appears  from  the  reports  that 
"  none  of  the  kroomen  (save  one,  who  had  the  disease  in  the  discrete 
"  form  and  recovered, )  had  vaccine  marks,  or  had  had  small-pox 
"  previously ;  both  the  officers  and  all  the  white  seamen,  with  one 
"  exception,  faintly  marked,  showed  good  vaccine  cicatrices,  some  of 
"  them  being  due  to  re-vaccination. 

"  On  the  morning  of  21st  February,  the  Boadicea,  still  in  quarantine, 
"proceeded  to  Saldanha  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  crew 
"  under  canvass,  and  undergoing  a  thorough  fumigation,  which  was 
"  carried  out  in  the  following  manner;  the  hatches  were  battened 
"  down,  all  the  ventilators  and  ports  tightly  closed,  and  tlie  whole 
"  ship  fore  and  aft  fumigated,  sulphurous  acid  gas  being  used  on  the 
"  main  deck',  and  chlorine  gas  on  the  flats,;  forty  pounds  of  sulphur, 
"  moistened  with  methylated  spirit,  to  ensure  the  whole  of  it  being 
"  burnt,  were  used  on  the  main  deck;  the  chlorine  gas  for  the  flats 
"  being  generated  from  twenty-eight  pounds  of  common  salt,  ten 
"  pounds  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  thirty  pounds  of  strong 
"  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  evolution  of  gas  being  aided  by  heat,  all  danger 
"  of  fire  tvas  prevented,  by  burning  the  materials  in  iron  coal  buckets, 
"  which,  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  were 'put,  at  intervals  of  twenty 
"  feet,  along  the  deck,  so  as  to  distribute  the  gas,  equally  in  all 
"  parts ;  the  ship  was  kept  battened  down  for  twenty-four  hours, 
"  after  which  the  hatches  and  ports  were  opened,  and  wind  sails 
"  rigged,  to  secure  a  supply  of  fresh  air  below;  it  was  several  days 
"  before  the  smell  of  the  gas  disappeared.  The  camp  which  was 
"  formed  on  shore,  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  about  three  miles  by 
"  two,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  about  a 
"  quarter  nf  a  mile  in  length,  on  which  a  picket  was  stationed,  to 
"  prevent  any  communication  from  either  side ;  the  whole  peninsula 
•'  was  thickly  covered  with  scrub  and  cacti,  which  had  to  be  cleared 
"  away  before  the  men's  tents  could  be  pitched  ;  it  abounded  with 
"  various  kinds  of  game,  as  well  as  with  lizards,  scorpions,  and 
"  snakes." 
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App.  No.  14 


{Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Professor  Adolf  Vogt.*) 


translation. 


Memorial  concerning  the  effect  of  Vaccination  in  reducing  the  prevalence  of,  and  the  mortality" 
from,  Small-pox;  by  Dr.  Adolf  Vogt,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Statistics  in 
the  University  of  Berne. 

the  vaccine-protection.  The  absolute  protection  by 
vaccine,  according  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Bern. 
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vaccination  contradicted  by  experience.    Duration  of 
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Small-pox  a  scourge,  and  the  discontinuance  of  vacci- 
nation a  habit  of  the  Proletariat.  Industrialism. 
Dwelling-places  and  other  circumstances  of  life  in 
connexion  with  small-pox  (pages  700-5). 

The  small-pox  scourges  houses  among  the  lower  strata 
of  the  population.  The  non-vaccinated  belong 
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vaccinated  is  to  compare  a  prosperous  class  with  the 
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vaccination  derived  from  such  comparisons.  Influ- 
ence of  mode  of  life,  density  of  the  population 
and  prosperity  upon  the  small-pox  scourge.  How 
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of  their  repeal  in  the  Cantons.  Fiasco  of  the  statis- 
tics of  vaccinationists  (pages  705-7). 
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law  of  1882.  Grand  opposition  to  the  law  by  the 
people,  and  repeal  of  compulsory  vaccination  in 
11  cantons.  The  small-pox  \  conditions  before  and 
after  the  abrogation  of  compulsory  vaccination. 
The  small-pox  outbreaks  of  1885-86  in  Ziirich. 
The  agricultural  population  of  Canton  Zurich  and 
the  small-pox  scourge.  The  outbreak  in  1885 
checked  in  Canton  Neuenburg  by  vaccination. 

Chapter  VIII. 
Cumulative  action  of  vaccine  virus  and  its  combination 
with   the  epidemical  influence.     Variola  epidemics 
produced  by  vaccine  inoculation  (pages  707-10). 

Immunity  by  small-pox  virus.  Bi-  and  ter-vaccina- 
tions.  Beginning  of  the  period  of  the  vaccine  pro- 
tection. Cumulative  action  of  repeated  vaccinations. 
Cumulation  by  vaccination  and  the  epidemical  in- 
fluence. Increased  susceptibility  for  vaccination  in 
epidemical  periods.  Variola  from  repeated  vaccina- 
tion. "  Vaccine  generalisee."  Increase  of  suscepti- 
bility for  small-pox  by  vaccination.  Vaccinoi'd  and 
coincidence  of  variola  vaccina  and  vera.  Small- 
pox exidemics  produced  by  vaccination :  Oebisfelde, 
Florax,  port  of  Spain,  Oedt,  Spencer.  Prohibition 
of  vaccination  during  small-pox  epidemics. 

Chapter  IX. 

Failure  of  the  statistical  method  proposed  by  Korosi. 
Value  of  experiments  in  laboratories.  A  want  in 
the  medical  curriculum  (pages  710-3). 

The  medical  hierarchy  and  Korosi's  brochure.  His 
method  of  "relative  intensity."  Oesterlen  and  the 
method  of  "relative  frequency."  Illusive  conclu- 
sion of  Korosi's  method.  Erroneous  results  from, 
his  method  as  regards  consumption  and  heart 
diseases,  and  especially  as  regards  small-pox  and 
vaccination.  Experiments  with  vaccination  con- 
tradict the  theory  of  vaccination.  Confounding  the 
vaccination-age  with  the  life-age.  A  want  in  the 
medical  curriculum. 


*  Note. — Professor  Vogt,  desiring  to  give  evidence  personally  before  the  Commission,  and  net  being  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  to  do  so  except  through  an  interpreter,  was  requested  to  foru  ard  in  the  first  instance  in 
writing  the  information  with  which  he  wished  to  furnish  the  Commission.  A  paper  was  accordingly  forwarded  by 
Professor  Vogt,  through  the  London  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Vaccination,  to  the  Commission;  and, 
that  Society  having  informed  the  Commission  that  they  attached  importance  to  the  publication  of  Professor  Vogt's 
paper,  a  translation  of  it  is  here  given  (pages  689-723).  After  receiving  the  paper  the  Commission  did  not,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  consider  it  necessary  to  request  Professor  Vogt  to  attend  personally  before  them, 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


(Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Professor  Adolf  Vogt.) 


Chapter  I. 


a  previous  attack  of  small-pox  does  not  confer 
immunity.  Mystery  and  calculus  oe  probability. 

The  well-known  phenomenon  that  epidemics  which 
appear  only  from  time  to  time  and  then  disappear 
rarely  attack  a  person  twice  or  oftener,  had  been 
observed  even  in  antiquity,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
primitive  ideas  of  those  days,  the  phenomenon  was  con- 
sidered neither  peculiar  nor  remarkable.  It  was  said 
that  even  when  the  outbreak  was  violent,  epidemics 
always  left  a  number  of  persons  in  the  infected  districts 
untouched,  and  that  upon  its  eventual  return  there 
would,  comparatively,  be  only  a  few  left  to  be  re- 
attacked.  The  probability  of  meeting  with  a  person 
attacked  for  the  second  time  would,  therefore,  seem 
the  less  likely  the  less  frequently  the  epidemic  returned, 
and  the  fewer  the  number  of  cases  of  illness.  Still 
even  Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  Attic  plague  (B.C.  430) — which,  according  to  Da- 
remberg  and  Littre,  was  a  violent  outbreak  of  small- pox — 
mentions  cases  of  persons  having  a  return  of  the  disease. 
Evagrius  likewise  says  of  the  plague  of  Justinian,  in 
Byzantium  (A.D.  542),  that  "several  persons  who  had 
"  been  attacked  once  or  twice  previously,  and  had 
"  recovered,  succumbed  when  they  were  re-attacked." 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  frequency  of  such  re- 
attacks  was  first  obtained  by  the  calculus  of  probability, 
which  gave  definite  mathematical  expression  to  logical 
thought  after  Pascal,  in  1654,  had  laid  the  first  foundation 
for  it.  The  frequency  of  a  phenomenon  is  a  numerical 
conception,  and  hence  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  calculus 
of  probability  to  express  in  numbers  how  often,  under 
given  circumstances,  an  individual  may  be  expected  to 
be  re-attacked  by  an  epidemic.  The  vague  expressions 
of  more  or  less  "rarely,"  or  "scarcely  ever,"  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind  which  the  followers  of  the 
vaccination  theory  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  are  of  so 
subjective  a  kind  that  they  cannot  claim  any  sort  of 
scientific  value.  And,  in  fact,  owing  to  this  unscientific 
procedure  it  is  only  with  difficulty,  and  piecemeal,  that 
the  necessary  points  for  the  solution  of  the  question  can 
be  gathered  up  from  the  accumulated  mass  of  their 
observations.  Now,  as  the  probability  of  a  second 
attack  of  small-pox  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
theory  of  vaccination,  and  as,  consequently,  vaccination 
either  stands  or  falls  with  it,  an  attempt  to  make  some 
such  calculation  will  be  valuable  in  showing,  at  all 
events,  what  justification  there  is  in  establishing  a 
theory  of  immunity  by  a  previous  attack,  upon  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  re-attack,  further  in  basing  the  doctrine 
of  vaccination  upon  this  theory,  and  even  obtaining  for 
it  compulsory  enforcement  by  law  for  the  whole  human 
community. 

To  the  mathematical  understanding  a  second  attack 
of  the  disease  must  appear  an  occurrence  self-evidently 
of  the  greater  rarity,  the  more  the  epidemic  in  questioti 
attacks  persons  only  at  certain  stages  of  life,  for  those 
who  have  had  an  attack  at  a  susceptible  period  of  life 
will,  upon  its  return,  have  entered  a  less  susceptible 
stage.  Now  this  limitation  of  the  disease  to  a  certain 
period  of  life  is  a  characteristic  of  acute  exanthemata, 
to  which  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox  belong. 
In  the  case  of  these  epidemics,  all  of  which  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  infectiousness,  the  occurrence  of 
a  re-attack  is  conceivable  snly  by  a  frequent  return  of 
the  disease,  and  of  the  former  attack  of  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population.  In  small-pox, 
under  otherwise  similar  circumstances,  such  cases  may 
be  expected  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
measles  or  scarlet  fever,  inasmuch  as  small-pox  does 
not  as  exclusively  attack  children,  but  increases  in 
frequency  directly  after  puberty— a  subject  which  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  in  a  future  chapter. 

A  similar  relation  to  the  one  just  mentioned  is  met 
with  in  the  case  of  lotteries,  yet  this  is  never  regarded 
%s  anything  unusual.  In  lotteries  it  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  event  for  a  gambler  to  win  the  grand  prize  a  second 
time,  although  gamblers,  unfortunately,  can  be  counted 
by  the  million.  Either  the  gambler  remains  content 
with  his  first  chief  prize  and  does  not  play  again,  i.e., 
he  reaches  an  age  of  greater  intelligence,  or  he  continues 
to  play  nevertheless,  and  then  the  calculus  of  probability 
shows  him  that  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  live  long  enough 
to  bo  able  to  expect  another  first  prize. 


The  rarity  of  a  re-attack  from  any  acute  form  of 
exanthema  is  as  natural  and  self-evident  as  the  rarity 
of  finding  that  a  person  has  twice  gained  the  grand 
prize  in  a  lottery.  People  who,  from  a  want  of  education 
and  culture,  are  influenced  by  various  superstitions,  of 
course  find  something  preternatural  and  marvellous  in 
all  natural  processes  that  are  beyond  their  power  of 
perception.  With  them  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  re- 
attack  by  small-pox  necessarily  gives  rise  to  the  belief 
that  this  disease  has  produced  in  the  organism  some 
inexplicable  and  mysterious  change  which  renders  it 
absolutely  proof  against  a  re-attack.  Thucydides,  in. 
his  already  quoted  account  of  the  Attic  plague,  says : 
"  No  one  was  attacked  a  second  time  in  such  a  manner  as 
"  to  die  of  it ;  indeed  they  were  esteemed  fortunate,  and 
"  they  themselves  rejoiced  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
' '  would  never  again  be  attacked  by  any  illness."  Thus, 
even  Thucydides  designates  it  as  a  "vain  hope"  to 
believe  that  immunity  is  obtained  for  the  future  by 
having  once  had  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

In  antiquity  it  would  seem  that  this  belief  in  the 
mystery  of  immunity  through  a  previous  attack,  was 
confined  to  the  general  public,  for  the  medical  men  of  the 
time  make  no  mention  of  it  whatever.  With  the  decline 
of  ancient  culture,  however,  this  idea  gradually  forced  its 
way  into  medical  circles,  and  has  ever  since  held  its  own 
as  a  dogma  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  All  the  different 
branches  of  science  have  in  modern  times  subjected  all 
such  mediaeval  dogmas  to  careful  scrutiny,  and  have 
either  recognised  them  to  be  laws  of  Nature,  or  have 
cast  them  aside  as  superstitions.  But  medicine  has  not 
yet  found  time  scientifically  to  examine  the  mediaeval 
doctrine  of  immunity,  or  to  demonstrate  its  worth  or 
worthlessness  by  any  exact  method.  Hence  we  are 
still  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  whether  the  observed 
frequency  of  re-attacks  of  small-pox  is  a  matter  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  whether  it  signifies  that  having 
once  recovered  from  an  attack  proves  a  safeguard 
against  its  recurrence,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it 
proves  that  an  attack  of  the  disease  leaves  the  person 
with  an  increased  susceptibility  for  taking  it  again. 

In  spite  of  the  millions  of  cases  of  small-pox  that 
have  come  under  medical  observation,  the  three  above- 
mentioned  possibilities  still  stand  as  equally  probable, 
i.e.,  equally  justified,  for  the  advocates  of  the  vacci- 
nation theory  have  hitherto  considered  it  superfluous 
to  establish  this  theory  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  have 
acquiesced  in  the  demands  of  those  in  authority  before 
infallible  proof  of  their  views  had  been  obtained.  Their 
theory  is  founded  upon  the  doubtful  proposition  that 
every  single  case  of  small-pox,  even  one  of  the  mildest 
and  least  dangerous  forms,  acts  as  a  safeguard  against 
a  re-attack,  and  that  an  artificially  produced  and  modi- 
fied form  is  the  safest  means  of  destroying  the  suscep- 
tibility for  any  form  of  the  disease.  In  former  times 
it  was  thought  that  this  supposed  harmless  form  of 
protection  was  obtained  by  intentionally  exposing 
children  to  the  natural  infection  of  a  mild  form  of 
small-pox.  Later  the  artificial  transmission  of  small- 
pox virus,  by  means  of  inoculation,  was  adopted.  In 
recent  times  this  has  been  replaced  by  vaccination,  i.e., 
by  the  inoculation  of  small-pox  virus  which  has  first 
passed  through  the  tissues  of  the  cow  ;  this  animal 
being  less  susceptible  to  the  disease,  the  virus  is  so 
reduced  in  strength  that  the  inoculation  in  most  cases 
produces  the  characteristic  pustules  only  at  the  points 
of  puncture. 

The  authoritative  positive  which  the  doctrine  of  vac- 
cination has  acquired  in  our  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
accommodating  attitude  of  State  authorities,  enforces 
upon  the  followers  of  the  axiom  "  in  dubiis  libertas  "  the 
duty  of  tracing  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  to  its 
real  source  as  far  as  the  given  materials  permit. 

As  a  field  for  this  inquiry  let  us  take  the  tables  of 
mortality  for  England  during  the  24  years  1859-1882. 
Now  as  these  tables  do  not,  by  the  side  of  the  deaths, 
give  the  corresponding  number  of  attacks  (and  are  not 
likely  to  do  so  for  many  a  day)  we  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  probable  number  from  other  documents. 
From  all  the  tables  of  small-pox  at  my  command,  giving, 
according  toage,  the  number  of  persons  attacked  and 
of  those  that  died,  we  obtain  the  fatality  figures 
for  the  various  groups  of  ages,  and  these  will  be  found 
in  Table  I.  of  the  Appendix.  Now,  by  calculating 
backwards  from  this  we  obtain  the  probable  number  of 
cases  at  the  various  ages  that  may  have  occurred 
in  England  during  the  24  years,  and  a  complete  list 
both  of  the  morbidity  and  mortality  from  small-pox, 
which  will  be  found  in  Table  II. 
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Let  us  now  endeavour  to  determine  the  periodicity 
of  trie  epidemic  from  the  same  tables ;  the  result  is  the 
following  : — 


England. 


In  the  year 

5) 

1859  : 

3,848  deaths  from  small-pox. 

1860  : 

2,749 

3  3 

:j 

1861 : 

1,320 

?3 

1862  : 

1,628 

>  3 

J 3 

1863  : 

5,964 

33 

3  3 

1864: 

7,684 

J  3 

1865  : 

6,411 

3  3 

1866: 

3,029 

33 

J? 

1867: 

2,513  ,, 

3  3 

3) 

io6o  : 

2,052 

33 

1869: 

1,565 

3  3 

33 

1870: 

2,620 

33 

1871  : 

23,126 

J  3 

33 

1872: 

19,094 

S3 

J) 

1873: 

2,366 

J  3 

99 

1874: 

2,162 

3  3 

3  J 

1875: 

950 

3  3 

?3 

1876: 

2,517 

3  3 

53 

1877: 

4,387 

3  3 

3  3 

1878: 

1,962 

»» 

J  J 

1879: 

625 

J  3 

3  ) 

1880: 

751 

3  » 

)  J 

1881: 

3,231 

J  3 

1882: 

1,439 

33 

From  this  irregular  increase  and  decrease  of  the  epi- 
demic we  find  at  all  events  that  it  acquired  a  wider 
range  about  three  times  during  the  24  years.  And  as  the 
disease  usually  advances  from  one  district  to  another 
in  a  definite  direction,  and  as,  therefore,  in  a  large 
country  some  districts  will  be  free  from  small-pox, 
while  in  others  it  will  be  prevalent,  tire  return  of  the 
epidemic  will,  as  a  rule,  be  less  frequent  in  some  dis- 
tricts. If,  however,  we  take  the  question  as  a  whole 
it  will  be  found  that  by  assuming  a  regular  return  of 
the  epidemic  about  every  eight  years  we  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  actual  state  of  matters,  and  our 
calculation  is  essentially  simplified.  Tbe  English  tables 
of  mortality  for  the  24  years  would,  in  the  same 
way,  give  a  periodicity  of  three  years  to  measles 
and  one  of  five  years  to  scarlet  fever.  If,  further,  we 
assume  that  all  the  deaths  from  small-pox  which  oc- 
curred during  the  24  years — hence  those  also  which 
occurred  during  the  intervals  when  the  disease  was  less 
prevalent — to  have  been  distributed  among  the  three 
epidemics,  no  death  remains  unnoticed,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  a  person  being  re-attacked  is  rather  increased 
than  lessened  by  our  supposition,  because  of  the 
accumulation  of  cases  to  a  few  terminal  periods. 

With  these-  assumptions  we  may  now,  by  means  of 
Table  II.,  follow  three  categories  of  the  population  from 
one  group  of  ages  to  another — those  who  have  been 
attacked  by  the  epidemic  for  the  first  time,  those  who 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  finally  those  who  have 
remained  untouched,  by  it.  The  decrease  that  occurs 
as  time  goes  on  in  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  cate- 
gories, is  the  result  obtained  from  tbe  numbers  of  the 
population  in  the  different  groups  of  ages.  We  can 
likewise  in  all  of  the  groups  determine  both  the  number 
of  those  who  have  come  forth  from  the  epidemic  vario- 
lated, and  the  number  of  those  who  were  previously 
variolated,  and  who  thus  entered  a  new  epidemic.  I  must 
refrain  here  from  giving  a  fuller  illustration  of  the 
practical  working  out  of  this  calculation. 

Now  if  we  take  the  point  of  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  disappearance  of  an  epidemic  of  this  kind, 
the  estimate  for  the  three  acute  exanthemata  gives  the 
number  of  those  who  had  previously  been  attacked, 
and  of  those  attacked  for  the  first  time,  found  in  the 
several  groups  of  ages  (as  given  in  Table  III.)  and 
reckoned  per  100,000  living. 

Further,  if  we  allow  those  who  are  variolated  and 
who  are  classed  in  the  last  column  to  become  eight 
years  older,  i.e.,  if  we  lessen  their  number  for  this 
interval  in  accordance  with  the  death-rate,  and  we 
expose  them  to  the  returning  epidemic  with  the  same 
susceptibility  as  their  comrades  in  age  who  are  not 
variolated,  we  can  readily  determine  the  probability  of 
a  re-attack  from  the  morbidity  figures  given  in  Table  II. 
We  thus  determine  the  frequency  of  second  attacks  of 
small-pox  in  England,  as  is  given  in  Table  IV.  The 
set  of  figures  exhibited  in  this  table  will  be  found  to 
repeat  itself  much  in  the  same  manner  in  all  returning 
epidemics  as  a  constantly  recurring  relation. 
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The  final  result  of  this  calculation,  therefore,  would 
be  that  of  the  small-pox  cases  that  occurred  in  England 
during  the  24  years  from  1859-82,  we  should  expect 
12'8  out  of  every  100,000  persons  generally,  and  10'4 
out  of  every  1,000  small-pox  cases  to  be  second  attacks, 
that  is  assuming  that  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox 
exercised  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  susceptibility 
of  a  re-attack  of  the  disease. 

Now,  we  ask,  has  the  number  of  these  re-attacks  of 
small-pox  in  England  been  counted,  in  order  that  the 
hypothesis  of  immunity — upon  which  the  whole  theory 
of  vaccination  is  based — may  be  established  upon  a  firm 
foundation  ? 

Never  !  On  the  contrary  we  fiud  unmotived  doubts, 
sophistical  circumlocutions,  or  direct  denials  of  re- 
attacks  from  interested  vaccinators,  running,  like  a 
red  thread,  through  the  whole  history  of  inoculation 
and  vaccination. 

However,  a  number  of  independent  inquirers  have 
given  information  on  this  point.  In  Table  Y.  will  be 
found  data  of  this  kind,  obtained  from  the  literature 
within  my  reach,  and  I  have  further  given  the  names 
of  the  works  in  question  as  authorities.  Of  these 
statements  there  are  56,  and  they  are  arranged  in 
Table  V.  according  to  the  frequency  of  second 
attacks. 

The  final  result  of  this  table  shows  that  out  of  97,273 
cases  of  small-pox  1,594  are  second  attacks,  hence 
out  of  every  1,000  cases  16'4  second  attacks  have  been 
observed. 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  result  of  actual  observation 
with  the  result  of  numerical  calculation,  it  is  evident 
that  during  small- pox  epidemics  the  probability  of 
being  attacked  by  the  disease  is  greater  by  about  one 
half  (more  accurately  about  63  per  cent.)  to  such  per- 
sons as  have  already  had  small-pox,  than  to  such 
as  have  not  previously  had  small-pox ;  hence  that 
having  once  had  the  disease  not  only  does  not  confer 
immunity  but  increases  the  susceptibility  for  the 
disease.  Hence  the  theory  of  vaccination  is  based  upon 
an  hypothesis  which  proves  to  be  actually  incorrect,  in 
other  words  is  based  upon  a  superstition. 

We  admit  that  the  comparison  which  necessarily 
leads  to  this  conclusion  is  not  altogether  free  from 
objection,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects  compared  lack 
perfect  uniformity  as  regards  unity  of  time  and  place. 
Still,  when  contrasted  with  an  empty  assertion,  and 
one  as  yet  unfounded,  our  evidence,  which  meanwhile 
only  requires  perfectly  uniform  observations  by  way  of 
demonstration,  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  claim  that 
judgment  be  suspended  with  regard  to  the  hypothesis 
of  protection  by  vaccination  until  material  much  more 
powerful  as  proof  is  forthcoming  ;  and  any  compulsory 
law  that  is  based  upon  a  superstition  must  be  com- 
bated and  thrust  aside  as  an  abuse  of  State  control. 

Besides  many  other  facts  speak  of  the  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  of  re-attacks  of  small-pox,  and  of 
the  increased  susceptibility  for  the  disease  from  a 
previous  attack. 

Even  Bhazes  and  Avicenna,  who  were  the  first  to 
describe  the  disease,  mention  cases  of  re-attacks  of 
small-pox,  and  since  their  day  up  to  within  the  most 
recent  times  we  have  a  continuous  series  of  observers 
who  consider  it  not  at  all  an  unusual  phenomenon 
during  epidemics  ;  for  instance,  last  century  there  were 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Burserins,  Diernerbroek, 
Marechal,  van  Doeveren,  Sarcone,  and  others,  and  in 
our  century  Pallas,  Fodere,  Julius,  Oppert,  Bobert, 
Wittke,  Henke,  and  others.  Fr.  Cas.  Medicus*  says  : 
"  I  have  quoted  49  authors,  all  of  whom  have  observed 
"  re-attacks  of  small-pox,  and  the  majority  of  them 
"  admit  that  such  cases  were  very  frequently  (!)  met 
"  with."  Eleven  of  the  authors  had  observed  cases  of 
a  third  attack  of  the  disease.  The  distinguished  phy- 
sicians Sarcone  and  Triller  had  the  disease  twice  them- 
selves, and  C.  B.  Behrens  (Excerptum  totius  Ital.  1759, 
t.  L,  p.  179)  had  it  three  times,  and,  moreover,  a  dan- 
gerous form.  More  than  a  dozen  cases  of  a  third  attack 
are  mentioned  in  our  century  by  Thomson,  Webster, 
Webb,  Post,  aud  others  ;  Cantani,  of  Naples,  maintains 
having  met  with  a  case  that  was  a  seventh  attack. 
Osterdick  Schaacht  (Instit.  Med.  Cap.  XIII.)  and  Beer 
(Diss,  inaugur.  Lipside,  1762,  p.  30)  met  with  a  fourth 
attack,  de  Haen  (Quaest.  saepins,  etc.)  with  a  seventh, 
and  Borellus  (Cent.  III.,  Obs.  10)  with  a  case  that  was 
an  eighth  attack  of  smallpox.    That  even  cows  are 


*  Sendselireiben  von  der  Ausrottung  der  Khidcr-Blattern.  Franfkort 
and  Leipzig,  1763,  p.  44. 
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repeatedly  attacked  by  cow-pox  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Ceely,  Hering,  Bremer,  and  others. 

If  an  attack  of  small-pox  could  be  considered  to  con- 
fer even  the  smallest  amount  of  protection,  the  subse- 
quent attacks  ought  at  all  events  to  show  a  constant 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  But  expe- 
rience teaches  the  contrary.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  even 
says  :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  well  authent- 
icated cases  of  re-attacks  of  small-pox  occur  among 
"  nersons  whose  first  attack  was  of  the  most  malignant 
"  and  dangerous  form  of  the  disease,"  who  might, 
therefore,  be  considered  to  have  been  specially  pro- 
tected against  a  re-attack.  The  report  of  the  Medical 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Jennerian  Institution  of  2nd  Jan- 
uary 1806  says,  under  No.  XI.,  "Prom  the  report  of 
"  the  Committee  it  appears  that  in  many  cases  in  which 
"  the  small-pox  occurred  a  second  time  after  inocula- 
"  tion  or  the  natural  disease,  such  recurrence  has 
"  been  particularly  severe,  and  often  fatal."  Helm, 
too,  and  many  others  express  the  same  opinion,  and 
even  Hebra,*  the  eminent  dermatologist  in  Vienna,  says 
of  a  case  of  small-pox  :  "  According  to  my  experience, 
"  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  prognostics  is  that  of 
"  having  had  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease,  for 
"  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  persons  strongly 
"  marked  with  small-pox  from  a  previous  attack,  when 
"  seized  a  second  time  by  an  acute  form,  generally 
"  succumb  to  it."  In  fact,  small-pox  mortality  is 
especially  high  among  those  previously  variolated,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  Louis  XV.  died  of  a  second  attack  of 
small-pox. 

Credulous  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  spinning  out 
the  theories  which  support  their  belief  indefinitely,  and 
do  so  all  the  more,  the  more  they  perceive  their  ideas 
lack  actual  foundation.  Those  who  feel  that  they  are 
not  standing  on  firm  ground  grasp  at  anything  to  steady 
themselves.  The  unfounded  theory  of  immunity  by 
variolation  was  built  up  much  in  this  way,  and  it  was 
made  to  account  for  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  the  epidemic.  Small-pox  came,  it  was  said,  because 
at  times  there  was  too  great  an  accumulation  of  human 
material  susceptible  for  small-pox,  and  it  disappeared 
when  it  had  completed  its  process  of  variolation  and 
conferred  immunity  upon  the  whole  population.  In 
order  that  this  phantasy  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that,  even  during  the  most  violent  outbreaks  of 
the  disease,  not  nearly  all  the  susceptible  human  mate- 
rial is  attacked,  an  indefinite,  aerial,  and  general  kind 
of  variolation  was  devised,  which  was  performed  upon 
those  who  had  not  felt  any  trace  of  illness.  However, 
this  fable,  like  most  other  fables,  expresses  a  correcc 
logical  idea,  viz.,  that  the  class  of  the  population  most 
frequently  attacked  by  the  disease  ought — like  the 
variolated  individual — to  show  itself  less  open  to  attack 
if  the  disease  had  any  power  of  conferring  immunity. 
But  of  all  diseases  small-pox  especially  deserves  the 
name  of  a  proletariat  scourge — as  will  be  shown  in  a 
future  chapter — for  it  seems  over  and  over  again  exclu- 
sively, or  generally,  to  confine  its  visitations  to  the 
proletariat,  in  spite  of  their  having  been  most  frequently 
visited  before ;  it  acts  precisely  as  if,  by  having  pre- 
viously appeared  among  them,  it  claimed  the  right  to 
come  again. 

Even  as  regards  this  characteristic  of  the  small-pox 
scourge,  we  can  speak  of  immunity  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  Latin  author  would  speak  of  a  lucus  a  non 
lucendo. 

If  small-pox  acted  in  any  way  as  a  protection  to  the 
human  organism,  it  is  self-evident  that  this  influence 
would  be  less  and  more  uncertain  after  a  mild  and,  as 
it  were,  an  imperfect  form  of  the  disease  than  when 
the  person  had  recovered  from  a  fully  developed  form. 
Eimerf  states  this  in  the  following  words:  "  The  vario- 
' '  lation  effected  by  vaccination  is  obviously  less  efficient 
"  and  affords  protection  for  a  shorter  period  than  that 
"  produced  by  the  natural  variola  disease."  But  here 
again  experience  teaches  us  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from  the  theory  of 
immunity.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  authorities,  such 
as  Thomson,  Hedinger,  Baron,  Danet,  and  others,  state 
that  the  variolated  are  relatively  more  frequently 
attacked  by  small-pox  than  those  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated, hence  that  those  who  have  been  thoroughly 
variolated  show  a  greater  susceptibility  for  contracting 
the  disease  than  those  in  whom  the  small-pox  process 
had  been  very  limited.    In  agreement  with  this  the 

*  Handbuch  d.  spec.  Path.  u.  Therap.  by  E.  Virchow,  1860,  vol.  iii., 
p.  182. 

t  Die  Blatteryihranklieit,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1853,  p.  84. 


former  are  usually  attacked  by  a  much  more  virulent 
form  of  the  disease  than  the  latter.  And  the  fa- 
tality iu  such  cases  is  even  2§-  times  as  high.  This 
is  evident  from  the  statistical  returns  of  nine  in- 
vestigators of  over  11,201  cases  of  small-pox  in  vacci- 
nated and  variolated  individuals,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Table  VI.  The  theory  of  immunity, 
therefore,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  vaccination  is 
a  far  more  certain  protection  against  small-pox  than 
variola ,  which  is  clearly  nonsense. 

If  we  overlook  this  contradiction  by  ascribing  a  pecu- 
liar and  mysterious  power  to  vaccination  not  possessed 
by  variolation,  we  meet  with  another  insoluble  contra- 
diction in  the  results  of  re-vaccination.  Persons  who 
have  been  twice  vaccinated,  i.e.,  re-vaccinated,  ought 
to  show  a  far  greater  immunity  from  small-pox  than 
those  vaccinated  only  once.  Yet  experience  contra- 
dicts this,  as  is  proved  by  Lohmeyer's  reports*  on  the 
Vaccination  of  the  Prussian  army  during  the  third 
decade.  The  report  of  the  year  1833,  issued  in  volume 
1835  (No.  25)  of  the  periodical  referred  'to,  informs  us 
that  of  the  soldiers  successfully  re-vaccinated  in 
1833  and  previously,  54  were  attacked  by  varicellas, 
50  by  varioloids,  and  20  by  variola  vera,  altogether 
124  from  various  forms  of  small-pox.  What  a  terrible 
scourge  it  would  have  been  had  this  proportion  of 
small-pox  cases  among  the  young  and  healthy  male 
population  been  transferred  to  the  whole  non-re-vacci- 
nated civil  population  !  Even  more  grave  is  the  infor- 
mation given  by  Caradeef  with  regard  to  the  cases  of 
small-pox  in  the  hospital  in  Brest  in  1870.  Out  of  the 
88  persons  suffering  from  variola  vera  brought  to  the 
hospital,  86  had  been  re-vaccinated  and  two  only  were 
unvaccinated.  The  two  latter  recovered,  while  of  the 
doubly  protected  persons  26,  or  30  per  cent.,  died.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  enumerate  all  the  recorded  cases 
where  persons  were  attacked  by  small-pox,  although 
they  had  been  repeatedly  re-vaccinated,  and  had  also 
had  the  natural  disease  itself  in  the  interim. 

The  large  majority  of  small-pox  cases  in  vaccinated 
persons  occur  at  the  age  following  puberty  ;  their 
vaccination  dates  from  infancy,  and,  according  to  the 
present  doctrine,  would,  therefore,  have  lost  its  pro- 
tective power  when  the  persons  were  attacked.  The 
German  vaccination  law  of  the  8th  of  April  1876, 
according  to  which  the  first  obligatory  vaccination  is 
performed  during  the  child's  first  year,  defers  the 
obligatory  re-vaccination  to  the  child's  twelfth  year ;  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  German  medical  men,  therefore, 
is  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  disappears 
in  the  couree  of  about  11  years  and  requires  to  be 
renewed.  Now,  as  in  re-vaccinated  Germany,  the 
number  of  small-pox  cases  begins  to  show  an  increase 
after  the  age  of  puberty,  we  might,  with  at  all  events 
some  degree  of  justification,  ascribe  the  temporary 
decrease  to  the  protection  conferred  after  the  twelfth 
year  to  re-vaccination,  although  this  same  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  countries  where  there  is  no  re-vaccination. 
However,  here  again  the  theory  of  immunity  has  to  face 
the  further  difficulty  of  explaining  how  it  is  that  the 
very  reverse  happens  after  vaccination  in  infancy,  for 
the  susceptibility  for  small-pox  decreases  to  a  remark- 
able extent  between  the  first  year  of  life  up  to  puberty. 
Can  it  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  protective  power  of  vacci- 
nation that  at  one  time  it  increases  with  age  and  that 
at  another  it  decreases  as  time  goes  on  P  This  insoluble 
contradiction,  as  well  as  the  already  quoted  observa- 
tions regarding  the  protection  afforded  by  natural 
small-pox,  also  proves  that  no  verifiable  protection  can 
be  ascribed  to  vaccination,  inasmuch  as  the  above- 
mentioned  increase  and  decrease  of  the  epidemic  during 
the  course  of  human  life  proves  itself  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  vaccination. 

All  this  justifies  our  maintaining  that  the  theory  of 
immunity  by  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox,  whether 
the  natural  disease  or  produced  artificially,  must  be 
relegated  to  the  realm  of  fiction. 

Chapter  II. 

Changes   in  the  theory  op  vaccination.     The  dif- 
ferent FORMS  OF  SMALL-POX.     IDENTITY  OF  VARIOLA 

Vaccina  and  Variola  Vera. 

Since  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  inoculation  by 
small-pox  virus  last  century,  the  theory  of  protection 
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by  vaccination  has  had  to  recede  step  by  step  before  the 
demonstration  of  facts. 

At  first  the  natural  or  artificial  disease  in  any  one  of 
its  forms  was  considered  an  infallible  safeguard  for  life. 
This  opinion,  however,  came  gradually  to  be  regarded 
as  nntenable,  because  experience  proved  the  contrary. 
It  was  useless  to  speak  of  "false"  small-pox,  a  form 
which  was  said  not  to  possess  any  power  of  protection, 
but  which  could,  nevertheless,  not  be  distinguished 
from  "  genuine  "  small-pox,  and  it  was  useless  to_  de- 
clare a  re-attack  of  the  disease  to  be  an  impossibility 
(Tissot),  and  that  records  of  such  cases  were  not  siiffi- 
ciently  verified  or  had  not  been  carefully  enough  ob- 
served. The  sophistry  of  inoculators  at  last  became 
evident,  and  their  dangerous  but  lucrative  business 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  being  prohibited  by  law. 

By  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination  the  business 
acquired  a  new  outward  appearance,  and  thereby  un- 
expected resuscitation.  Henceforth  it  was  the  so-called 
absolutely  harmless  vaccination  which  afforded  infallible 
protection  for  a  lifetime.  The  business  was  the  better 
enabled  to  flourish  undisturbed  because  it  so  happened 
that  the  small-pox  plague,  like  many  previous  plagues, 
had  already  commenced  to  retreat  before  the  advance 
of  culture  and  general  enlightenment ;  it  was  therefore 
possible  to  make  the  retreat  of  the  disease  appear  the 
result  of  vaccination,  even  though  the  performances  of 
vaccinators  were  as  yet  somewhat  sporadic.  But  when 
the  epidemic,  after  a  lull  of  some  20  years,  again  threw 
one  of  its  tidal  waves  over  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  new  discovery  came  to  undergo  its  trial 
before  the  public  at  large,  and  from  a  thousand  points 
of  view — a  trial  which  did  not  always  prove  satisfactory 
— the  upholders  of  the  vaccination  theory  divised  hun- 
dreds of  excuses  by  which  at  any  moment  they  might 
find  some  way  of  escape. 

M.  Eeiter,*  chief  physician  to  the  Vaccination  De- 
partment in  Bavaria,  remarks  that  "  if  a  case  of  post- 
•'  vaccinal  small-pox  was  of  so  malignant  a  type  that 
"  it  could  not  be  called  false  small-pox,  the  previous 
"  vaccination  was  declared  to  have  been  either  ineffi- 
"  cient  or  false."  The  frequent  occurrence  in  vacci- 
nated persons  of  those  mild  forms  of  small-pox  which 
Thomson  termed  "  varioloids  "  it  was  found  convenient 
to  account  for  by  describing  them  to  be  a  disease  sui 
generis,  distinct  from  variola  ;  and  this  was  done  in 
order  that  the  infallibility  of  the  vaccine  protection 
might  not  in  any  way  be  limited.  The  long  dispute 
in  medical  circles  on  this  question  ended,  however,  in 
varioloid  being  recognised  to  be  genuine  variola  ;  yet 
they  still  clung  to  the  assertion  that  varioloid  was  a 
modern  form  of  variola  modified  by  vaccination,  although 
this  form  of  the  disease  had  been  observed  even  by 
Bhazes,  and  entire  epidemics  had  taken  this  form  in 
pre-vaccination  times.  However,  the  opinion  that 
varioloid  is  a  disease  distinct  from  variola,  and  differing 
essentially  from  it  in  character,  can  now-a-days  also  be 
rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mildest  form  of  small-pox, 
viz.,  varicellae — the  nnsubmissiveness  of  which  to  yield 
to  any  protection  by  vaccination  is  only  too  apparent 
to  the  public — the  orthodox  vaccinationists  of  our  day 
still  regard  as  quite  a  specific  form  of  acute  exanthe- 
mata not  in  any  way  connect  3d  with  variola,  and  hence 
not  expected  to  obey  vaccination.    It  is  in  vain  that  the 
most  experienced  observers  have  declared  varicellae  to 
be  a  mild  form  of  variola,  as,  for  instance,  Beil.  Thom- 
son, Eisner,  Heim,  Hildebrand,  Mohl,  Lichtenstaedt, 
Liiders,  Baumgartner,  Lietzau,  Bayer,  Hebra,  Lebert, 
and  others ;  the  varicellae  could  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
danger the  good  faith  in  protection  by  vaccination.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  difficult  task  to  give  an  intelligible 
diagnosis  of  the  differences  between  varicellas,  varioloid, 
and  variola.    For  instance,  Heim  reports  the  case  of 
a  brewer's  man  whose  illness  was  diagnosed  by  the 
attendant  physician  as  varicellas,  whereas  the  medical 
officer  of  the  police  pronounced  it  varioloid,  and  the 
physician  in  charge  of  the  district  declared  it  to  be 
variola  vera.    Lange  f  reports  having  seen  in  a  hospital 
— free  from  small-pox  cases — a  patient  seized  with  a 
deadly  form  of  variola  haemorrhagica  after  a  girl  had 
been  admitted  in  whom  varicellas  broke  out.    Knapp  £ 
speaks  of  the  case  of  an  infant  suffering  from  variola 
vera  which  had  contracted  the  disease  from  its  mother, 


*  Beitriige  zur  riehiigen  Beurteilung  der  Kulipocken,  1852,  p.  101. 
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who  was  suffering  from  varicellas.  Again,  J.  Batter  * 
reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  on  the  sixth  day  after 
being  attacked  by  varicellas  —  which  were  already 
drying  up — gave  birth  to  a.,  boy  whose  temples  and 
limbs  were  covered  with  numerous  and  close-standing 
pustules  of  variola.  Schweig  t  also,  mentions  the  case 
of  a  premature  birth  where  the  child  was  covered  with 
small-pox  scars,  the  mother  having  had  varicellae  during 
the  second  month  of  her  pregnancy. 

Medical  literature  is  full  of  similar  cases,  and  the  few 
quoted  here  are  given  merely  to  show  what  great  skill 
must  have  been  required  to  explain  them  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  orthodox  school.  In  fact,  during 
severe  small-pox  epidemics — -under  the  influence  of  one 
and  the  same  epidemical  agency — every  form  of  variola, 
from  mere  small-pox  fever  without  eruption,  varicellas 
and  varioloids,  to  the  confluent  and  hasmorrhagic  type, 
are  observed  side  by  side,  and  at  times  in  one  and  the 
same  individual.];  When  the  epidemical  influence  is 
moderate  the  disease,  of  course,  does  not  assume  the 
more  virulent  forms,  so  that  frequently  varicellas  alone 
constitute  the  epidemic.  Any  experienced  vaccinator 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  the  same  variety  in 
degrees  of  type  is  sometimes  also  observed  in  the  local 
disease  produced  by  small-pox. 

Even  the  pox  on  the  udder  of  the  cow  was  declared 
to  be  distinct  from  variola,  and  made  out  to  be  a  form 
of  the  disease  peculiar  to  the  animal,  and  ascribed  to  a 
poison  specifically  different  from  the  variola  lymph. 
However,  Thiele§  produced  in  Kasan  faultless  vaccine 
matter  from  human  variola  lymph  by  preserving  it  for 
a  time  and  thinning  it  with  milk,  and  Brachet||  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  the  same  by  a  similar  process.  In  the 
end  it  was  proved  that  the  cow  originally  never  took 
the  disease  at  all,  and  that  so-called  cow-pox  was  nothing 
else  than  human  variola  artificially  transmitted  to  an 
animal  that  had  but  little  susceptibility  for  the  poison ; 
its  pustules  therefore  furnished  the  variola  lymph  only 
in  an  attenuated  form,  which,  when  re-transferred  to 
the  human  individual,  rarely  produces  more  than  a  local 
disease.  Depaul,  on  the  1st  December  1863,  was  able, 
therefore,  to  declare  before  the  Academie  de  medecine 
de  Faris,  that — "  II  n'existe  pas  de  virus  vaccin.  Le 
"  pretendu  virus  vaccin,  que  Ton  considere  comme  l'an- 
"  tagoniste,  le  neutralisant,  du  virus  varioleux  n'est 
"  autre  chose  que  le  virus  varioleux  lui-meme." 

The  form  and  number  of  the  vaccination  pustules, 
the  strength  of  the  consequent  local  and  general  in- 
flammatory reaction,  the  source  of  the  lymph,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  and  preserved,  its  age 
— all  these  subjects  gave  rise  to  similar  ingenious  dis- 
tinctions of  an  arbitrary  kind.  EichhornH  wrote  a  book 
of  some  1030  pages  in  order  to  point  out  with  great 
accuracy  that  only  from  16  to  72  fully-developed  vacci- 
nation pustules  of  the  prescribed  kind  could  be  expected 
to  afford  sure  protection  from  small-pox.  Others  de- 
clared that  Jennerian  lymph — which,  however,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Jenner — had  become  weakened  with 
age,  and  had  lost  its  protective  power  by  transmission 
through  numerous  human  generations.  A  person  un- 
successfully vaccinated  was  at  one  time  considered  an 
individual  by  nature  not  susceptible  to  the  disease  ;  at 
another,  if  he  subsequently  took  small-pox,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  non-vaccinated  person.  But  even  when 
those,  successfully  vaccinated  at  the  proper  time,  never- 
theless fell  sick  of  small-pox,  it  was  then  said  that  they 
had  not  the  satisfactory  number  of  marks,  not  the  per- 
fectly characteristic  scars  of  vaccination,  or  too  few 
marks  to  be  considered  sufficiently  protected. 

Still  all  this  was  not  enough.  Every  new  outbreak 
of  small-pox  recorded  new  misfortunes  and  disappoint- 
ments to  the  doctrine  of  vaccination,  and  the  profes- 
sional interests  of  vaccinators  had  recourse  to  a  count- 
less number  of  sophisms,  which  had  to  be  withdrawn 
again  almost  before  they  had  seen  the  light.  Vaccina- 
tors found  themselves  compelled  to  make  continual 
concessions.  The  infallible  protection  turned  into  a 
more  or  less  fallible  safeguard,  without  any  facts  being 
given  for  this  fallibility ;  it  further  lost  its  protection 
for  a  lifetime  without  the  limit  of  its  durability  being 
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specified.  What  remains  of  the  doctrine  of  protection 
after  all  these  changes  will  he  discussed  in  a  future 
chapter. 


Chafteji  III. 

Rate  of  general  mortality  and  mortality  from 
Variola  at  the  different  stages  of  life.  Effect 
of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  upon  Variola. 

The  clearest  account  of  the  protective  power  of 
vaccination  and  the  sharpest  weapon  against  super- 
ficial verdicts  and  empty  theories  are  obtained  by 
examining  the  proportion  of  small-pox  cases  in  the 
different  groups  of  ages  of  a  nation  that  has  been  vac- 
cinated. Compulsory  vaccination  takes  place  at  a 
definite  age  determined  by  law,  and  the  examination  of 
a  generation  thus  vaccinated  must  indubitably  prove 
how  long  vaccination  retains  its  protective  power,  to 
what  extent  it  diminishes  with  the  course  of  time,  and 
when  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  vanished  altogether. 
In  thus  following  the  life  of  a  generation,  a  number  of 
agencies — relating  to  the  different  conditions  and  ways 
of  life  oi  the  several  nations — must  be  set  aside  as 
essentially  interfering  with  the  examination. 

If,  in  making  this  inquiry,  we,  in  the  first  place, 
take  the  proportion  of  small-pox  cases  in  Prussia  and 
England,  the  comparison  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  both  countries  is  about  equal.  Eor 
Prussia  with  its  fewer  cases  of  small-pox  we  shall  take 
the  period  of  12  years  from  1875  to  1886  which  followed 
the  enactment  of  the  German  vaccination  law ;  and  for 
England,  with  its  more  numerous  cases  of  small-pox, 
the  period  of  4  years  from  1883  to  1886,  during  which 
time  the  small-pox  mortality  was  approximately  the 
same  as  in  Prussia  during  the  12  years. 

Table  XIV.  gives  the  data  in  question,  that  is,  the 
number  of  the  population  in  the  various  groups  of  ages, 
together  with  the  mortality  from  all  causes  and  from 
variola.  But  as,  in  the  deaths  registered,  the  cause  of 
death  is  not  always  specified,  we  give  in  the  column 
marked  with  the  letter  p,  the  proportion  per  thousand  of 
the  deaths  from  all  causes  beside  that  from  specified 
caases,  and  the  mortality  from  variola  is  given  in  the 
last  column  corrected  according  to  this  proportion. 

In  glancing  at  the  two  columns  of  mortality  for 
Prussia,  we  observe  at  once  that  the  column  of  mor- 
tality from  all  causes  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  mortality  from  small-pox.  It  is  a  matter  of  accident 
that  within  the  given  period  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  was  ezactly  a  thousand  times  higher  than  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  and  rendered  it  superfluous 
to  make  any  further  calculation  by  a  more  detailed 
comparison  of  the  two  columns.  This  striking  parallel- 
ism "between  the  two  tables  proves  that  the  decrease  of 
small-pox  mortality  after  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  life,  i.e.,  after  the  period  of  the  primary  vaccination, 
is  precisely  as  much  affected  by  the  protective  in- 
fluence as  the  mortality  from  all  causes  taken  together ; 
that  is,  in  no  way  whatever.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  any  interruption  in  the  figures  in  the  column 
of  small-pox  mortality,  such  as  ought  distinctly  to  have 
been  manifested  had  there  been  any  real  process  of 
protection.  Hence,  when  any  official  pamphlet  in 
favour  of  compulsory  vaccination  describes  this  decrease 
of  small-pox  year  after  year  up  to  the  age  of  puberty 
as  the  result  of  vaccination,  the  supposition  must  be 
that  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  gains  in  goodness  with 
age,  as  does  the  goodness  of  cheese  or  wine.  This 
theory  has,  at  all  events,  its  comical  side. 

The  same  parallelism  is  obvious  also  in  the  two 
tables  after  the  period  of  compulsory  re-vaccination 
in  Prussia,  viz.,  after  the  12th  year  of  age.  No 
sensible  person  would  ever  think  of  referring  the 
curve  in  the  line  of  mortality  from  all  causes  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  vaccination  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  anyone  that  the 
parallel  curve  in  the  line  of  small-pox  mortality  was 
the  result  of  its  influence.  However,  on  p.  8  of  this 
Memorial  I  have  alreadly  discussed  the  insoluble 
contradiction  that  becomes  manifest  when  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  susceptibility  for  small-pox  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation,  is  brought  into  causal  connexion 
with  vaccination.  If  we  compare  the  column  of  small- 
pox mortality  in  Prussia  with  that  of  England,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  Prussia  the  mortality  from  small -pox 
eaches  its  minimum  half  a  decade  later  as  regards 


age  than  in  England.  Now,  can  this  retardation  be 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  obligatory  re-vac- 
cination prescribed  by  Prussia  ?  The  question  is  quite 
justifiable  considering  the  frequent  coincidence  in 
epidemic  periods  of  variola  vera  and  vaccination — a 
subject  which  will  be  entered  into  more  fully  further 
on. 

The  two  countries  in  question  are  urther  dis- 
tinguished by  having  different  periods  for  vaccination. 
The  German  Vaccination  Act  of  1874  prescribes  the 
vaccination  of  all  children  within  the  first  calendar  year 
following  their  birth,  whereas  in  England,  according 
to  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1871,  children  have  to  be 
vaccinated  within  the  first  three  months  of  their  life. 
Accordingly,  in  Prussia  there  must  be  about  three 
times  as  many  non-vaccinated  infants  under  one  year 
of  age  as  in  England.  Now,  if  vaccination  acts  as  a 
check  upon  small-pox,  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
ought  obviously  to  be  much  lower  in  England  than  in 
Prussia,  during  the  first  year  of  age  as  compared  with 
the  second  year,  where  the  state  of  vaccination  in  the  two 
countries  is  the  same.  However,  here  again  facts  reply  : 
on  the  conDrary  it  is  not.  The  proportion  for  Prussia, 
according  to  Table  XIV.,  is  242 :  88,  which  =  2  •  8.  And 
for  England  it  is  404 : 116,  which  =  3' 3.  Hence  in 
England  it  is  about  a  third  higher,  and  we  are  again 
induced  to  ask  vaccinators  whether  it  is  not  owing  to 
their  operations  that  England  is  "  blessed  "  with  a 
higher  rate  of  mortality  from  small-pox  among  children 
under  one  year  of  age. 

Now,  as  the  above  examination — which  strips  vac- 
cination of  its  disguise  as  a  guardian  angel — gives  rise 
to  the  well-founded  suspicion  that  vaccination  may  not 
prove  so  very  harmless,  and  even  tend  considerably  to 
increase  the  epidemic,  let  us  follow  this  question  of 
small-pox  proportions  in  the  several  stages  of  life  some- 
what further.    The  Vaccination  Act  for  the  German 
Empire  of  the  8th  April  1874  declares  in  Section  I. 
"  that  protection  by  vaccination  shall  be  carried  out: — 
"  (1)  Upon  every  child  before  the  expiration  of  the 
"  calendar  year  following  the  year  ot  its  birth, 
"  unless  according  to  medical  testimony  it  has' 
"  already  had  an  attack  of  natural  small-pox; 
"  (2)  Upon  every  pupil  in  any  public  educational 
"  establishment  or  private  school — with  the  ex- 
"  ception  of  Sunday  or  evening  schools — within 
"  the  year  in  which  the  pupil  has  passed  his  12th 
"  year  of  age,  unless,  according  to  medical  tes- 
"  timony,  he  has  within  the  five  preceding  years 
"  had  an  attack   of  natural  small-pox  or  been 
"  successfully  vaccinated  within  that  period." 
Now  if  we  grant  the  protective  power  of  vaccination 
the  duration  assumed  for  it  by  this  law,  we  shall  be 
even  over-estimating  the  number  of  the  supposed  pro- 
tected persons  by  including  the  population  between 
1  and  23  years  of  age.    The  population  of  Germany 
from  the  census  of  the  1st  December  1885  would  thus 
consist  of: — 

Unprotected  individuals  of  the  age  of 

0-  1  year      -  1,428,466, 
Protected  individuals  of  the  age  of 

1-  23  years   -  22,116,839,  and 
Unprotected  individuals  of  the  age  of 

above  23  years        -          -  -  23,310,399 

Total     -         -         -  46,855,704 

This  German  law,  which  is  the  envy  of  tho  vaccination- 
ists of  every  country,  especially  where  no  compulsory 
vaccination  exists,  and  to  which  they  ostensibly  ascribe 
the  present  paucity  of  small-pox  cases  in  Germany, 
although  this  is  pretty  general,  more  especially  in 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Norway,  etc.,  where  there  is  no  compulsory  re-vac- 
cination— this  law,  as  we  see  above,  nevertheless  allows 
about  53  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  to  live  on 
without  any  protection  by  vaccination. 

In  the  year  1874  the  entire  youthful  population  of 
Germany  born  about  the  year  1862  were  re-vaccinated 
with  but  few  exceptions.  In  1877,  when  there  again 
occurred  822  deaths  from  small-pox,  the  youthful 
population  between  12  and  15  years  of  age  were  re- 
vaccinated,  and  during  1880  and  1881,  when  996  deaths 
from  small-pox  occurred,  not  only  this  group,  but  those 
from  15  to  19  years  of  age  were  re-vaccinated.  Hence 
the  protection  afforded  by  re-vaccination  ought  to  have 
manifested  itself  by  the  fact  that  of  the  cases  of  small- 
pox in  1880-81  far  fewer,  comparatively,'  stood  at  the 
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ages  between  10  and  20  than  had  been  the  case  in  1877, 
where  only  three  of  the  one-year  groups  had  been 
re-vaccinated,  while  m  1880-81  this  had  already  been 
accomplished  in  from  six  to  seven  one-year  groups. 

Now  we  ask,  was  this  conclusion — which  is  un- 
avoidable in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  vaccine 
protection — confirmed  by  experience? 

The  official  statistical  return  gives  the  following 
figures  : — 


At  the  Age  of 


Deaths  in  Germany  from  Variola 
In  the  Year  1877.        In  the  Years  1880-81. 


among  which  those  of  an  unknown  age  are  not  given. 
If  the  figures  in  each  of  the  two  columns  are  expressed 
per  1,000  of  the  total  in  order  that  the  proportion  of 
the  distribution  of  deaths  may  be  made  more  distinctly 
evident  in  the  three  groups  of  ages,  it  will  be  found 
that :- 


In  everi/  1,000  Deaths 

from  Small-pox 

In  1877. 

In  1880-81. 

There  occurred  at  the  age  from  0-10  years 

843 

628 

»       10-20  „       '  - 

21 

38 

„          „          „       20  and  over 

136 

334 

;,ATptal                 .  -  ,      -    .  - 

1,000 

1,000 

i.e.,  in  the  group  where  in  1877  only  the  minority,  but 
where  in  1880-81  the  iarge  majority  had  been  re- 
vaccinated,  the  small-pox  mortality  during  the  later 
epidemic  was  on  an  average  81  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
1877 ! 

Is  re-vaccination  in  this  case  also  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  the  increase  of  small-pox  mortality  ?  Or  is  another 
pandemic,  such  as  raged  in  the  seventh  decade,  neces- 
sary to  make  even  a  child  understand  that  small-pox 
is  sown  by  small-pox  P 

M.  Wahl  *  gives  a  careful  statistical  report  of  the 
three  epidemics  of  small-pox  which  visited  the  town  of 
Essen  in  the  Rhine  Province  in  1866-67,  1871-72,  and 
1881-82.  The  first  and  second  of  these  outbreaks  oc- 
curred before  the  enactment  of  the  German  vaccination 
law,  the  last,  on  the  other  hand,  from  seven  to  eight 
years  afterwards,  so  that  a  comparison  of  them  accord- 
ing to  the  different  groups  of  ages  is  well  adapted  for 
placing  the  effect  of  the  law  in  a  right  light,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  re-vaccination.  These  reports  of  Wahl 
are  the  more  valuable  because  they  also  give  the 
number. of  persons  attacked,  at  all  events,  during  the 
last  two  epidemics.  . 

The  epidemic  of  1881-82  found  the  youthful  members 
of  the  population  in  Essen  between  12  and  20  years  of 
age  re-vaccinated.  This  had  not  been  the  case  with 
the  two  previous  epidemics.  Now  Wahl  arranges  the 
respective  attacks  and  deaths  from  small-pox  in  groups 
according  to  age,  from  0-1  year,  1-5,  5-15,  15-20,  20-30 
years,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  young  people  re-vacci- 
nated after  1874  fall  within  the  group  of  5  to  20  years 
of  age  for  the  year  1881-82.  Let  us,  therefore,  take 
this  group — separated  from  the  younger  and  older 
individuals — and  compare  its  proportion  of  small-pox 
cases  with  that  of  the  other  two  groups  during  tho 
three  epidemics.  If  we  add  to  Wahl's  figures  the 
corresponding  numbers  of  the  population  we  obtain  the 
primary  figures  given  in  Table  XIII.  under  letter  A. 
It  is  clear  from  the  numbers  of  the  population  in  this 
table  that  Essen  had  not  essentially  changed  during 
this  time  as  regards  the  several  groups  of  ages,  hence 
the  number  of  the  population  of  1871  under  letter  B. 
has  been  selected  as  the  uniform  basis  for  the  three  epi- 
demics, and  the  tables  of  attacks  and  deaths  for  the  two 
other  epidemics  have  been  g;ven  in  their  proportion  to 


*  In  the  Deutsche  medizinische  Wochenschrift. 
p.  684  H.  . 
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these.  And  as  all  the  columns  of  the  table  correspond  a 
regards  number  of  population  they  can  at  once  be 
compared  when  reduced  to  a  common  denominator, 
say,  1,000.  From  this  computation  we  obtain  the 
statement  designated  as  G.  from  which  all  disturbing 
agencies,  such  as  temporary  change  in  the  population 
and  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  three  epidemics, 
have  been  left  out  of  consideration. 

Now  the  figures  in  this  Table  C.  permit  of  the  follow- 
ing inferences : — 

1.  After  compulsory  re-vaccination  had  been  con- 

tinued from  7  to  8  years,  the  group  of  ages  in 
Essen  which  should  have  possessed  full  protec- 
tion was  more  frequently  attacked  by  small-pox 
than  had  been  the  case  before  the  introduction 
of  compulsory  re-vaccination. 

2.  This  proportion  is  exhibited  even  more  conspicu- 

ously by  the  number  of  deaths  than  by  the 
number  of  attacks. 

3.  The  deadliness  of  the  disease  increased  at  the 

critical  group  of  ages  (from  5  to  20)  with  every 
new  epidemic  at  the  rate  of  75  :  109  :  158. 
The  fact  that  this  increase  had  begun  before  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  re-vaccination  does,  it  is 
true,  indicate  that  perfectly  different  causes  came  into 
play  here,  but  for  the  statisticians  of  the  vaccination 
school,  who  consider  that  the  vaccine  protection  alone 
influences  epidemics,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  pointed 
out  that  the  introduction  of  compulsory  re-vaccination 
has  not  checked  the  proportionate  increase  of  small-pox 
mortality  in  the  group  of  ages  between  5  and  20,  at  all 
events,  in  Essen,  and  hence  that  this  measure  cannot 
be  regarded  as  possessing  any  demonstrable  control 
over  the  disease. 


Chapter  IV. 


The  Lesser  susceptibility  for  small-pox  before  puberty 
is  not  the  effect  of  vaccination.  Proof  that 
vaccination  has  increased  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  at  the  age  of  vaccination. 

In  the  Harlem 'sche  Aden  (Vol.  VI.)*  there  is  a  table  of 
small-pox  mortality  in  London  from  last  century  during 
a  period  of  20  years.  The  table  refers  to  the  years  from 
1774  to  1798,  but  the  years  1741  and  1752  have  not 
been'  included.  The  mean  population  of  London  at 
that  time  is  reckoned  at  625,625  inhabitants.  If  this 
population  is  distributed  among  the  several  groups  of 
ages  according  to  the  proportion  of  a  later  period,  for 
which  figures  according  to  age  have  been  recorded,  and 
if  the  list  of  small-pox  deaths  from  those  earlier  days 
is  compared  with  a  list  from  recent  times,  for  instance, 
with  that  from  the  period  between  1871  and  1885,  we 
obtain  the  mortality  for  the  several  groups  of  ages  in 
pre-  and  post-vaccination  days. 

On  paijes  8  and  11  of  this  Memorial  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  steady  decrease  of  small-pox  mor- 
tality from  the  first  year  of  life  up  to  puberty,  and  also 
that  the  parallelism  between  this  decrease  and  the 
mortality  from  all  causes  contradicts  the  supposition 
that  vaccination  in  early  infancy  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it.  Table  XVIII.  gives  a  direct  proof  of 
this  by  showing  that  last  century,  hence  at  a  time 
when  vaccination  was  unknown,  small-pox  mortality 
in  London  manifested  precisely  the  same  decrease. 

The  same  proof  is  obtained  from  the  small-pox  tables 
of  Sweden  from  past  and  present  times.  Table  XIX. 
shows  the  results  of  detailed  records  given  by  P.  A. 
Silgestromf  as  regards  Sweden  in  past  times,  and  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General  of  SwedenJ  for  the 
small -pox  mortality  of  recent  times  in  Swedish  towns, 
and  both  of  these  corroborate  the  observations  in 
London. 

If  the  tables  from  last  century  (given  in  Tables 
XVT1I.  and  XIX.)  clearly  show  that  small-pox  gradu- 
ally decreases  from  the  first  year  of  life  up  to  puberty, 
and  if  this  movement  is  incompatible  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  protective  power  of  vaccine,  then  the 
motive  for  obligatory  re-vaccination  immediately  after 
the  age  of  puberty — which  is  prescribed  by  the  German 
vaccination  law — must  bo  dismissed  as  unfounded. 


*  See  Hensler,  Briefe  ilber  das  Blatternbelzen,  &c.  1765,  Vol.  I., 
p.  214.  „ 

t  Vaccinationsfmgan.  Stockholm,  1874  in  Tablns  A.  (p  21),  03. 
(p.  47),  and  K.  (p.  50).  0 

%  Bidrag  till  sveriges  offlciela  statistic.   K.  Hetso-och  Sjukwarden. 
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If  the  adyocafces  of  the  vaccination  theory  mean 
nevertheless  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  increase 
and  decrease  is  affected  by  the  vaccine  protection,  they 
will  finally  have  to  admit  that  this  influence  can  exist 
only  in  encouraging  the  disease,  for  it  can  be  proved 
that  small-pox  mortality  dui'ing  the  first  year  of  life, 
i.e.,  during  the  age  of  primary  vaccination,  has  not 
lessened  but  considerably  risen  in  its  proportion  to 
that  of  the  succeeding  stage  of  life,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination. 

That  England  is  a  country  more  thoroughly  vac- 
cinated than  any  other  may  surely  be  admitted.  The 
•vaccination  statistics  of  the  six  years  from  1873  to  1878 
— the  only  ones  at  my  disposal — report  that : — 

Out  of  every  1,000  vaccinations  due  in  England, 
991  were  vaccinated,  and  especially  due  in  London, 
986  were  vaccinated ; 

and,  moreover,  during  the  first  three  months  of 
life.  Now,  even  granting  the  protective  power  of 
vaccination  a  duration  of  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
of  years,  this  much  is  certain,  that,  considering  the 
enormous  extent  of  vaccination  in  London  since  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination,  the  small-pox 
mortality  among  children  during  the  first  two  years  of 
1  ife  should  be  greatly  less  than  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  5  ;  and  this,  according  to  Table  XVIII.,  is  again 
not  the  case.  But  whether  or  not  this  difference  is 
considered  the  result  of  age — and  vaccinationists  do 
not  regard  it  as  such — at  all  events  the  proportion  of 
small-pox  mortality  among  the  older  children  should 
not  be  the  same  as  among  the  younger  ones,  the  latter 
should  appear  less  afflicted  than  the  older  individuals. 
And  yet  this  again  is  not  the  case. 

As  fuller  statements  of  mine  on  this  point  in  my 
works  on  vaccination  have  either  been  misunderstood, 
or  not  understood  at  all,  I  will  here  endeavour  to  make 
the  matter  still  more  clear  by  means  of  Tables  XVIII. 
and  XIX. 

Of  all  the  various  agencies  that  affect  the  suscepti- 
bility, four  in  particular  occupy  the  foreground,  via. : 
1,  age;  2,  time,  as  regards  epidemics  ;  3,  locality  ;  and 
4,  mode  of  life.  None  of  these  are  disputed.  Now,  if 
a  fifth  incident,  hypothetical  in  character,  such  as  pro- 
tection by  vaccination,  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  above 
series,  its  genuineness  can  be  perceived  and  deter- 
mined only  when  the  other  agencies  have  been  elimi- 
nated. This  elimination  is  effected,  in  the  first  place, 
by  examining  a  population  where  the  given  numbers 
of  the  population  in  the  several  groups  of  ages,  as  well 
as  the  intermixture  of  the  classes  leading  different 
modes  of  life,  can  be  considered  as  pretty  well  constant 
during  the  period  investigated.  A  comparison  of  the 
total  population  of  one  and  the  same  town,  for  instance, 
of  London  during  the  last  and  present  century  will 
sufficiently  correspond  with  this  condition.  As,  fur- 
ther, the  violence  of  small-pox  epidemics  differs  im- 
mensely in  the  several  periods,  the  inequality  will  be 
removed  by  assuming  the  small-pox  mortality  among 
the  whole  population  the  same  for  all  the  different 
periods,  and  by  determining  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  several  groups  of  ages  in  proportion  to  this.  With 
all  these  eliminations  the  proportion  of  small-pox 
mortality  in  the  one  group  of  ages  as  compared  with 
that  of  another  remains  unchanged,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  pre-vaccination  times  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  vaccination  times  without  being  affected  by 
the  inequalities  that  arise  from  other  influences. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  small-pox 
statistics  of  Sweden  (Table  XIX.),  a  country  where, 
since  the  introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination  in 
1816,  the  law  has  been  enforced  with  great  severity.* 

As  shown  in  Table  XIX.  the  small-pox  mortality  in 
Sweden  last  century,  during  a  period  of  25  years,  was 
24  times  higher  in  the  Swedish  towns — for  which  alone 
we  have  any  record  relating  to  the  groups  of  ages — 
than  during  the  13  years  from  1875  to  1887.  "With  in- 
conceivable superficiality  the  phenomenon  is  ascribed 
by  the  advocates  of  vaccination  to  the  vaccine  protec- 
tion, whereas  they  neglect  to  consider  all  the  other 
above-mentioned  agencies  which  are  otherwise  ad- 
mitted to  exercise  undoubted  control  over  the  disease, 
and  which  we  shall  not  leave  disregarded  here. 

In  the  documents  of  last  century  the  critical  group 
of  ages,  from  10  to  15  or  20  years  of  age  was  not  entered 
separately.  However,  if  any  protection  can  be  ascribed 


*  Burins  the  17  years  from  1871-1887  there  were  in  Sweden  703  vac- 
cinations to  every  1,000  births. 
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to  vaccination,  then,  according  to  the  present  theory, 
the  small-pox  mortality  in  the  first  two  groups  of 
ages  (0-1  and  1-5  years)  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  third  (5-10  years)  ought  to  show  a  much  more 
striking  decrease  in  recent  times  than  was  manifested 
formerly.  This  proportion  becomes  distinctly  evident, 
if  we  assume  that  the  small-pox  mortality  in  the  third 
group  of  ages  was  precisely  the  same  in  both  periods, 
e.g.,  10  deaths  from  small-pox  to  every  100,000  living. 
Thus  we  obtain  for  Sweden  : — 


Small-pox  Mortality. 

At  the  Age  of: 

In  Pre-vaccination 
Times. 

In  Vaccination 
Times. 

0-  1  years 

72 

193 

1-  5  „ 

39 

39 

5-10  „ 

10 

10 

viz.,  if,  during  both  periods,  the  small-pox  mortality^ 
at  the  ages  of  from  1-5  and  5-10  years  was  identical — < 
the  age  immediately  following  vaccination  shows,  in  a 
most  striking  degree,  that  the  small-pox  mortality  is 
comparatively  2f  times  higher  when  the  ' '  benign  in- 
"  fluence  "  of  vaccination  has  been  conferred  than  it  was 
before  the  introduction  of  vaccination.  This  proves 
incontrovertibly  that  it  cannot  have  been  vaccination 
that  caused  the  retreat  of  small-pox  towards  the  turn 
of  the  century,  besides  other  scourges  have  disappeared 
from  the  civilised  world  without  its  aid.  Hence,  when 
we  find  vaccinationists  describing  this  retreat  of  small- 
pox as  due  to  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination, 
and  proclaiming  to  the  multitude  how  many  thousands 
of  children  are  annually  saved  from  a  small-pox  death 
by  their  lancet,  we  may  claim  that  the  proofs  given 
above  are  far  more  justified  in  bringing  forward  the 
accusation  that,  as  a  result  of  vaccination  2f  more 
children  (during  the  first  year  of  life)  die  of  small-pox 
than  would  have  succumbed  to  the  disease  without  its 
supposed  assistance.  In  1810,  when  the  medical  men 
of  Sweden  came  into  conflict  with  the  clergy  because 
the  latter  wished  to  reserve  the  privilege  of  vaccinating 
to  themselves,  the  Collegium  medicum,  in  answer  to  a 
consistorial  epistle  addressed  to  the  Xing,  wrote  that 
"  he  (the  Collegium)  did  not  wish  to  ignore  the  fact 
"  that  some  physicians  had,  in  the  beginning,  dis- 
"  pensed  both  pure  and  impure  vaccine,  so  that  sub- 
"  sequently  small-pox  had  nevertheless  broken  out."* 
Hence  even  in  those  early  days  excuses  were  de- 
vised by  which  escape  could  be  made  from  unpleasant 
facts  ! 

The  proportions  obtained  from  the  Swedish  state- 
ments are  confirmed  by  those  from  London  given  in 
Table  XVIII.  There  we  find  the  following  proportion 
between  the  number  of  deaths  reckoned  in  the  same 
manner : — 


Small-pox 

Mortality. 

At  the  Age  of : 

In  Pre-vaccination 

hi  Vaccination 

Times. 

Times, 

0-  2  years 

19 

23 

2-10  „ 

10 

10 

that  is,  a  mortality  from  small-pox  about  40  per  cent, 
higher  during  the  first  two  years  of  life  than  might 
have  been  expected  if  fuel  had  not  been  added  to  the 
flames,  i.e.,  if  artificial  poison  had  not  been  added  to 
the  natural  poison. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is 
one  of  general  occurrence,  we  add  a  few  other  state- 
ments from  earlier  and  recent  times.  They  relate  to 
Berlin,  Manchester,  and  Warrington. 

With  regard  to  Berlin,  J.  P.  Siissmilch,  in  his  well- 
known  work,  Die  gbttliche  Ordnung  in  den  Verdnder- 
ungen  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts.  u.s.w.f  gives  a  table 
of  deaths  from  the  year  1749  from  19  different  causes, 
divided  into  25  groups  of  ages,  with  the  sexes  given 


*  "  Icke  kunnat  for  collegium  blifva  obekant  att  nagrafa  lakare  i 
borjan  misstagit  sig  om  akta  och  oiikta  vacciner,  samt  att  smittkopor 
efter  de  senare  uppkomiuit." — Siljestroem,  I.e.,  p.  67 

t  New  edition,  Herlin,  1788,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 
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apart.  The  population  of  Berlin,  Siissmilch  (Yol.  I.. 
Table  7)  estimates  for  the  year  1746  at  106,306  inhabi- 
tants. If  these  are  distributed,  according  to  the  census 
of  1871,  among  the  different  groups  of  ages,  we  obtain 
the  corresponding  number  of  small-pox  deaths.  Now 
let  us  compare  this  death  list  from  last  century  with 
that  of  the  year  1871.  In  1871  there  were  5,084  small- 
pox deaths  in  Berlin.  E.  M.  Miiller  *  gives  a  careful 
record  of  the  ages  of  3,536  of  these,  and  adds  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  persons  attacked.  If  the  data  in 
Miiller's  list  are  increased  at  the  rate  of  3,536  :  5,084, 
we  obtain  the  most  probable  number  of  attacks  and 
deaths  from  small-pox  that  occurred  in  1871  among  the 
several  groups  of  ages  in  Berlin.  Table  XX.  gives 
these  data  together  with  a  calculation  for  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  deaths.  These  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  below. 

The  table  of  small-pox  deaths  in  Manchester  from  last 
century  given  in  Table  XXI.  is  a  record  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Percival  communicated  by  Fothergill.f  Like  the  one 
relating  to  Berlin,  it  is  supplemented  by  a  corresponding 
population  list  from  a  calculation  of  the  deaths,  and  in 
Table  XXI.  this  is  contrasted  with  a  list  from  recent 
times. 

From  the  same  source  I  have  taken  a  table  of  the 
small-pox  deaths  in  Warrington  from  the  year  1773, 
by  the  side  of  which  have  been  added  the  number  of 
deaths  from  small-pox  between  the  years  1871  and  1880, 
as  given  below  : — 

Deaths  from  Small-pox  in  Warrington. 


At  the  Age  of : 

1773. 

1871-80. 

0-  1  year 

47 

8 

1-  2  „ 

64 

2 

2-  3  „ 

33 

2 

3-  4  „ 

18 

1 

4-  5  „ 

15 

3 

5-10  „ 

12 

3 

10-20  „ 

14 

20  and  over 

22 

Of  all  ages  - 

209 

55 

If  we  assume  the  distribution  of  ages  among  the 
population  in  Warrington  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  in  Manchester,  we  cannot,  indeed,  calculate  the 
actual  number  of  deaths,  but  we  can  calculate  the 
actual  proportions,  and  that  is  all  that  concerns  us 
here. 

From  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  three  towns  in 
question,  a  comparative  table  can  be  drawn  up  showing 
uniformly  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  different 
groups  of  ages  with  respect  to  one  another,  by  taking 
the  total  number  of  deaths  of  the  second  group  of  ages 
at  100,  and  giving  the  proportionate  figures  for  the 
deaths  in  the  other  groups.  We  thus  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

Proportion  of  Small-pox  Mortality  in  the  several  Groups  of  Ages. 


Age  Groups. 


in  the  Non-vaccination 
Times  of  last  Century. 


Berlin. 


Man- 
chester. 


War- 
rington. 


0-  1  year 

1-  2  „ 

2-  3  „ 
8-  4  ,, 

4-  5  „ 

5-  10  „ 


80 
100 
74 

80 

36 


100 
50 
27 
1G 

3 


'  48 
100 
39 
21 
19 
3 


in  the  period  of 
Compulsory  Vaccination. 


Berlin. 


Man- 
chester. 


145 
100 
71 
54 
42 
16 


276 
100 
82 
84 
132 
100 


War- 
rington. 


435 
100 

99 
132 
150 

35 


The  three  towns  represented  on  the  above  compara- 
tive table  unanimously  maintain  the  axiom  that  during 

»  Eulenberg's,  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  gerichtliche  Medizin,  etc.  New 
issue,  xvii.,  p.  314. 

+  See  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  by  a  Society  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London.  177G,  vol.  v.,  p.  270  ff. 

o  71)800. 


the  first  year  of  life  —  hence  at  the  age  when  moBfc 
vaccinations  take  place — the  mortality  from  small-pox 
shows  a  very  considerable  increase  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  compulsory  vaccination. 

We  might  here  make  use  of  a  logical  device  and  look 
at  the  proportion  from  a  reverse  point  of  view  by  main- 
taining that  the  mortality  from  small-pox  had  not  in- 
creased during  the  first  year  of  life,  but  had,  on  the 
contrary,  diminished  during  the  second  year.  How- 
ever, the  difference  manifested  in  this  respect  between 
Berlin  and  the  English  towns  in  the  Table,  sufficiently 
shows  that  to  reverse  our  verdict  in  any  such  manner 
is  mere  sophistry.  For  in  Berlin  children  are  vacci- 
nated, as  a  rule,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
their  life,  whereas  in  the  English  towns  this  takes  place 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  infant's  life,  so 
that  in  England  three  fourths  of  the  children  under  one 
year  of  age  are  already  under  the  supposed  protection 
of  vaccination.  Wherefore,  if  the  verdict  relating  to 
this  proportion  were  reversed,  it  is  precisely  the 
English  towns  that  should  show  a  slight  increase  of 
mortality  from  small-pox  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
as  compared  with  that  in  Berlin,  and  this  is  just  what 
does  not  happen,  as  is  evident  from  the  figures  in  the 
above  Table.  According  to  the  one-sided  view  of  vacci- 
nationists we  should  be  more  justified  in  maintaining 
that  vaccination  in  Manchester  has  caused  the  small- 
pox mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life  to  become 

-g^i  or  five  times  as  high  in  Manchester,  and  ^-gjr,  or 

nine  times  as  high  in  Warrington,  or,  to  use  one  of 
their  own  plastic  modes  of  expression,  during  the  first 
year  of  life  8  out  of  10  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Man- 
chester and  9  out  of  10  in  Warrington  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  vaccination. 

The  alternative  which  must  appear  the  only  reliable 
verdict  is,  moreover,  essentially  supported  by  the  result 
of  a  comparison  of  countries  where  the  vaccination  of 
infants  takes  place  at  different  ages.  This  I  have 
already  shown  in  my  work,  Der  Alte  und  der  Neue 
Impfglauhe  (Bern,  1881,  p.  211),  by  comparing  the  pro- 
portion of  small-pox  cases  in  the  Netherlands,  Scotland, 
and  Bavaria.  From  the  statistical  tables  given  there 
we  obtain  briefly  the  following  statements  : — 


The 
Netherlands. 

Scotland. 

Bavaria. 

Age: 

Popu- 
lation 
at  the 
middle 
ofl87l. 

Small- 
pox 
Deaths 

in  the 
3  Tears 
1870-72. 

Popu- 
lation 
at  the 
middle 
of  1872. 

Small- 
pox 
Deaths 

in  the 
3  Years 
1871-73. 

Popu- 
lation 
at  the 
middle 
of  1872. 

Small- 
pox 
Deaths 
in  the 
3  Years 
1871-73. 

0-  1  year 

107,573 

3,187 

102,291 

762 

139,405 

1,449 

1-10  „ 

764,789 

8,627 

768,087 

856 

940,065 

309 

Or  to  express  it  in  proportionate  figures  : 


Small-pox  Dea  ths  per 
year  of  100,000  living  in 

Relative  Proportions  of 
Small-pox  Mortality  in 

Age: 

The 
Nether- 
lands. 

Scot- 
land. 

Bavaria. 

The 
Nether- 
lands. 

Scot- 
land. 

Bavaria. 

0-  1  year 

988 

248 

346 

263 

668 

3,162 

1-10  „ 

376 

37 

11 

100 

100 

100 

Hence  the  mortality  from  small-pox  of  a  100  at  the  age 
of  from  1-10  years,  as  compared  with  small-pox  mor- 
tality during  the  first  year  of  life,  was,  in  The  Nether- 
lands, at  the  rate  of  100  :  263;  in  Scotland,  100  :  668  ; 
and  in  Bavaria,  100  :  3,162.  And  in  The  Netherlands, 
moreover,  the  vaccination  of  children  takes  place  gene- 
rally during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  age,*  while 
in  Scotland  and  Bavaria  the  operation  is  performed 
during  the  first  year  of  life.  The  small-pox  mortality, 
therefore,  during  the  first  year  of  life  is  comparatively 
far  less  in  the  one  of  the  three  countries  where  the  law 
does  not  prescribe  the  artificial  infection  of  omall-pox 
at  the  early  stage  of  life. 

*  Dr.  Carsten,  De  Epidemic  van  pokken  of  Overflalcke  in  1874-77. 
's  Gravenhtige  1877,  p.  14. 
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The  result  obtained  from  the  numerous  proofs  quoted 
in  this  chapter  is,  that  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
compulsory  vaccination  is  in  a  great  measure  to  blame 
for  the  increase  of  small-pox  mortality. 


Chapter  V. 

Relation     between     vaccination     and  smallpox 
epidemics.    The  relative  protection  by  Vaccine 

AND  ITS  DURATION.     SmALL-POX  IN  THE  ARMIES. 

Between  the  years  1870  and  1874 — a  period  when 
compulsory  vaccination  of  a  direct  or  indirect  kind  haa 
reached  its  acme — one  of  the  most  widespread  and  most 
formidable  pandemics  of  variola  ever  fully  recorded  in 
the  history  of  epidemics  swept  across  the  vaccinated 
nations,  and  the  upholders  of  the  vaccination  theory, 
in  order  to  protect  their  much- vaunted  "safeguard," 
found  themselves  compelled  to  attribute  the  unusually 
violent  appearance  of  the  scourge  to  a  previous  neglect 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination.    The  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  their  safeguard  had  taken  such 
deep  root  that  it  was  considered  superfluous  to  give 
any  proof  of  this  supposed  neglect.    According  to  the 
conviction  of  the  orthodox  medical  school,  so  great  an 
accumulation  of  "  small-pox  material  "  had  been  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  neglect  that  the  punishment  of 
an  epidemic  of  small-pox  was  the  necessary  result ; 
still  no  proof  of  any  such  neglect  had  been  brought 
forward.    Writers  and  societies  in  favour  of  vaccination 
competed  with  Government  officials  in  their  endeavours 
to  give  the  people,  in  words,  figures,and  graphic  accounts, 
a  clear   idea  of  the  "classic  example"  offered  by 
Sweden  of  the  blessings  of  vaccination,  because  this 
country  furnished  statistical  records  from  the  time  of 
the  great  small-pox  scourge ;  hence  the  requisite  light 
could  be  thrown  upon  the  "  greatest  discovery"  made 
by  medical  science  by  comparing  those  records  with 
data  from  recent  times.    The  German  Imperial  Board 
of  Health  also,  in  its  last  report,*  found  leisure  to  repro- 
duce the  Swedish  document  by  the  side  of  the  bacterio- 
logical statements  relating  to  the  public  health. 
Let  us,  therefore,  examine  it  a  little  closely. 
The  general  vaccination  of  children  in  Sweden  began 
in  1813,  and  in  1816  the  compulsory  Vaccination  Act 
came  into  force  ;  still  the  decrease  of  the  scourge  had 
commenced  as  early  as  1802, f  some  11  years  before  the 
first-named  date.   The  same  had  been  the  case  in  other 
quarters.    In  London  the  decrease  had  become  evident 
some  20  years  before  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination, 
as  we    learn   from   William   Farr,   in  McCulloch's 
"  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire. "J  The 
same  phenomenon  I  have  pointed  out  as  regards  Italy, § 
where  the  small-pox  scourge  had  begun  to  disappear 
some  12  years  before  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 
These  indubitable  facts  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
shake  the  faith  of  Governments  and  their  Sanitary 
Boards  in  the  assertions  of  vaccinationists,  that  it  was 
vaccination  alone  that  swept  small-pox  away.    It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  Quote  a  curiosity  from  the  Swedish 
table  quoted  in  the  German  Health  Report.    If  the 
several  years  are  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of 
vaccination  accomplished  during  those  years,  and  the 
small-pox  mortality  during  these  years  is  added,  we 
obtain  the  following  figures  : — 

During  the  70  years  between  1813-82  in  Sweden : 


A  safeguard  which,  as  we  see,  produces  the  more  small- 
pox deaths  the  more  it  is  employed  assuredly  did  not 
rid  Sweden  of  small-pox  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  if  we  take  from  the  same 
document  the  state  of  vaccination  which  preceded  the 
epidemical  epochs.  During  the  above-named  70  years 
Sweden  had  five  years  of  very  numerous  deaths  from 
small-pox  and  four  years  of  very  few.  New,  if  we 
compare  the  small-pox  mortality  during  these  nine 
epochs  with  the  vaccination  conditions  exhibited  during 
all  of  the  three  preceding  years,  we  obtain  the  following 
figures : 

Sweden's  flood-tides  of  small-fox. 


Years. 

Vaccinations 
annually  to  every 
100  Births  during  the 
previous  Year. 

Small-pox  Deaths 
annually  during  the 
same  Years  to  every 
100,000  living. 

In  4  years 

60-60 

12'5 

„  11 

60-70 

14-9 

„  41  „ 

70-80 

15'6 

>t  14     „  - 

80-90 

26-5 

1  », 

93 

39*5 

Anno  : 

Small-pox  Deaths 
to  one  million  living. 

Vaccinations 
to  1,000  Births  during 
the  three  previous 
years. 

1825  - 

449 

767 

1833  - 

387 

744 

1839  - 

621 

782 

1851  - 

707 

825 

1859  - 

388 

789 

Ebb-tides  of  small-pox. 

Anno : 

Small-pox  Deaths 
to  one  million  living. 

Vaccinations 
to  1,000  Births  during 
the  three  previous 
years. 

1822  - 

4 

610 

1829  - 

19 

659 

1846  - 

0'6 

736 

1855  - 

11 

779 

*  JBeitrage  zur  lieurteilung  des  Nutzens  der  Schutzpocken.  Berlin, 
1888,  pp.  86-89. 

t  A.  Vogt,  Die  Pockenseuche  und  Imp/verhdltnisse  in  der  Schweiz. 
Bern,  1882,  pp.  36  and  37. 
%  Article :  Vital  statistics :  Epidemics. 
§  Der  alte  and  der  neiie  lmpfglaube,  pp.  159  and  270. 


from  which  it  is  clear  that  every  one  of  the  flood-tides 
of  small-pox  was  directly  preceded  by  more  rigorous 
vaccination  than  had  been  the  case  during  the  corres- 
ponding ebb-tides  of  the  disease ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  neglect  on  the  part  of  vacci- 
nators caused  the  outbreak  of  a  small-pox  epidemic. 
This  gives  some  idea  what  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  assertion  of  vaccinationists  generally,  who  point 
to  the  present  ebb-tide  of  small-pox  in  Germany  as  the 
effect  of  compulsory  re-vaccination.  Besides,  long 
before  the  era  of  the  vaccinator's  lancet,  ebb-tides  of 
small-pox  had  occurred,  and,  indeed,  still  occur,  in 
countries  which  have  no  compulsory  vaccination,  or, 
at  least,  no  compulsory  re-vaccination,  for  instance, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  England,  and  others. 

The  present  vaccination  theory  has  come  to  be  a  pro- 
tection of  wavering  efficacy  and  uncertain  duration, 
in  fact,  much  the  same  thing  as  a  knife  minus  a  blade 
and  without  a  handle.  A  person  attacked  by  small- 
pox with  the  full  protection  of  vaccination  is  said  to 
have  an  exceptional  and  peculiar  disposition  for  small- 
pox ;  the  duration  of  the  protection,  too,  is  said  to  vary 
and  not  to  be  exactly  definable,  in  fact,  is  treated  like 
a  piece  of  india-rubber.  Its  former  absolute  protection 
has  become  a  relative  one,  and  its  relation  an  undefi- 
nable  one.  Vaccinationists  to-day  deny  what  was  yester- 
day held  to  be  an  irrevocable  and  universal  truth. 
Loewe,  at  the  second  reading  of  the  German  Vaccination 
Bill,  said  : — "  We  have  never  presumed  to  say  that  we 
"  had  anything  absolute  to  offer.  We  know  that  in  this 
"  case,  also,  there  is  no  absolute  protection  ;  we  consider 
"  it  possible  that  any  one  vaccinated  to-day  may  take 
"  small-pox  to-morrow,  but  we  do  maintain  that  in 
"  millions  of  cases  this  occurs  but  once."  And  at  the 
"  third  reading  of  the  Bill  he  said  :  "Neither  vaccina- 
"  tion  nor  the  disease  itselfs  affords  absolute  protection, 
"  but  the  relative  protection  is  great."  And  in  blind 
reliance  upon  the  greatness  of  this  relative  protection, 
the  Eeichstag  saddled  43  millions  of  Germans  with 
compulsory  vaccination  and  co  mpulsory  re-vaccination. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  greatness  of  this  relative 
protection,  which  fails  but  once  in  millions  of  cases, 
somewhat  more  closely 

No  class  of  the  human  community  is  so  thoroughly 
protected  by  vaccination  as  the  military  of  the  standing 
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armies.  Their  vaccination  regulations  not  only  pre- 
scribe that  no  soldier  shall  be  without  the  full  protection 
of  vaccination  during  his  term  of  service,  but  military 
discipline  sees  that  the  regulation  is  carried  out  without 
any  exception.  In  my  work  "  Der  alte  und  der  neue 
Impfglaube,"  I  have  already  shown — 

(1.)  That  the  Prussian  army  during  the  51  years  from 
1824  to  1874  had  a  mortality  from  small-pox  1*6 
times  higher  than  the  male  civilians  of  the  same 
age,  who  were  not  affected  by  compulsory  re- 
vaccination  till  after  the  year  1876. 
(2.)  That  the  same  army  in  the  last  Franco-German 
war,  during  the  six  months  of  warfare,  had  pro- 
portionately three  times  as  many  deaths  from  small- 
pox as  their  comrades  in  age  among  the  civil 
population  of  Berlin. 
(3.)  That  the  French  army,  where  the  vaccination 
regulations  were  identical,  lost  2  "7  times  as  many 
soldiers  from  small-pox  as  the  corresponding  total 
population  of  France  during  the  four  years  1869 
and  1872-74. 

We  may  here  further  mention  the  Austrian  army, 
which  in  1880,  according  to  the  official  returns,  lost 
64  men  from  small-pox  out  of  a  total  of  177,449  men. 
The  record  giving  the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  small- 
pox in  all  Austria  during  that  year  does  not  register  the 
deaths  according  to  groups  of  ages,  still  we  can,  at  all 
events,  compare  the  number  of  these  deaths  with  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  during  the  same  period  in 
Vienna,  and  thus  approximately  take  the  apparently 
very  small  death-rate  from  small-pox  at  its  worth. 

This  comparison  can  be  clearly  rendered  by  reckon- 
ing from  the  mortality  among  the  civil  population  of 
Vienna,  how  many  of  the  re-vaccinated  soldiers  in  the 
army  would  have  succumbed  to  small-pox  had  the  same 
rate  of  mortality  applied  to  them  as  to  the  non-re- 
vaccinated  civil  population.  This  calculation  is  given 
in  Table  VII.,  not  only  for  small-pox  but  also  for 
pulmonary  consumption,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
form  a  standard  for  estimating  the  other  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  two  categories  of  the  population.  The 
result,  as  shown  in  this  Table,  is  that  the  Austrian  army 
in  1880  should  have  presented  : — 

2,088  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption,  and 
34      ,,        ,,  small-pox, 
had  it  been  exposed  to  the  same  rate  of  mortality  as 
the  Vienna  population. 

Now  what  does  actual  experience  show  p 

Kirchenberger,  an  army  surgeon,  reports  in  the 
Militararzt  of  26th  October  1880  :— 

1,273  attacks  and  464  deaths  from  consumption. 
1,208         „  64         ,,  small-pox. 

The  fact  of  the  army  showing  4|  times  fewer  deaths 
from  consumption  than  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  is 
probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  military 
service  selects  the  strongest  and  healthiest  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  mode  of  life  is  a  healthy 
one  under  supervision,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city,  with  its  proletariat,  for  the  most  part  escape. 
The  causal  connexion  is  further  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever,  reckoned  in  the 
same  way,  is  7'4  times  as  high  among  the  Vienna  popu- 
lation, and  2'2  times  as  high  as  that  from  pulmonary 
consumption.  Now  we  might  surely  expect  that  these 
favourable  hygienic  conditions  of  the  army  would  influ- 
ence small-pox.  However,  the  above  figures  show  that 
the  army  had  almost  twice  as  high  a  mortality  from 
small-pox  as  the  population  of  Vienna.  "We  might 
even  ask  the  zealous  vaccinators  among  the  Austrian 
army  surgeons  to  determine,  how  far  vaccination  has 
protected  those  under  their  charge  from  the  scourge, 
and  whether  their  small-poxed  lancet  did  not  contribute 
its  part. 

Loewe,  as  said  above,  maintained  in  the  German 
Reichstag  that  in  millions  protected  by  vaccination 
there  would  be  only  one  case  of  small-pox  ;  but  the  pro- 
portion in  the  Austrian  army  for  the  year  1880,  when 
emall-pox  was  not  prevalent,*  reduces  it  to  the  modest 
statement  of  one  case  of  small-pox  to  everv  139  men 
,  •  177,449N 

(thafc  1S>  Taor)- 

We  have  thus  to  some  extent  measured  the  great- 
ness of  the  relative  protection  by  vaccination  by  means 
of  actual  facts,  and  have  found  that  it  is  of  a  negative 

*  In  1873  Austria  had  5  times  as  many  deaths  from  small-pox  as  in 
1880. 


kind,  i.e.,  that  instead  of  affording  protection  against 
small-pox,  it  rather  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
disease.  Still  it  is  conceivable  that  vaccination, 
although  it  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  deaths  from 
small-pox  among  a  population,  might,  at  all  events, 
reduce  the  mortality  among  those  attacked,  in  other 
words,  lessen  the  fatality,  by  modifying  the  violence  of 
the  disease.  And,  in  fact,  modification  of  small-pox  by 
vaccination  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  literature  of 
vaccinationists  ;  for  where  vaccination  proves  to  have 
been  no  protection  against  an  attack  of  small-pox,  it 
claims  the  merit  of  having,  at  all  events,  prevented  a 
fatal  termination. 

Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  solve  this  question  as  well. 

If  vaccination  lessens  the  small-pox  fatality,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  ought  to  be  manifested  more  particu- 
larly at  the  stage  of  life  where  the  protective  influence 
has  not  diminished.  But,  as  will  be  pointed  out  iu  our 
next  chapter,  this  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  settled  by 
comparing  the  fatality  of  vaccinated  and  non-vaccinated 
persons  in  the  different  groups  of  ages,  because  this 
would  in  reality  be  comparing  a  higher  class  of  the 
community,  free  from  the  scourge,  with  the  proletariat 
susceptible  to  the  disease  ;  hence  comparing  dissimilar 
things,  which,  as  will  be  shown,  leads  to  absurdities. 
In  order  to  eliminate  this  disturbing  element  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  we  ought  rather  to  argue  somewhat 
thus  :  if  at  an  age  where  the  protection  has  already 
lost  its  influence,  the  fatality  from  small-pox  is  less 
among  the  vaccinated  than  among  the  non-vacciuated, 
the  difference  has  not  been  produced  by  vaccination,  but 
must  be  the  result  of  some  other  causes  ;  whereas,  at  an 
age  where  the  protection  exercises  its  full  control,  the 
difference  resulting  from  those  other  causes  ought  to 
appear  considerably  increased,  inasmuch  as  vaccination 
affords  a  protection  to  the  vaccinated  not  possessed  by 
the  non- vaccinated.  Now  let  us  see  what  is  to  be 
gathered  from  actual  facts. 

In  the  small-pox  ward  of  the  Wieden  Infirmary  in 
Vienna — according  to  the  hospital  reports  of  1880-1888 
— there  were  7,174  small -pox  cases,  and  of  these  1,755,  or 
26  per  cent.,  died.  However,  the  vaccination  conditions 
could  be  determined  only  in  6,957  cases.  We  shall, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  these.  Now  if  we  place 
the  number  of  attacks  and  deaths  among  the  vaccinated 
and  the  non-vacciuated  in  two  separate  columns  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  calculate  the  fatalities  in  both,  and. 
finally  the  proportion  of  these  fatalities  to  each  other, 
we  obtain  the  result  given  in  Table  VIII.  An  astound- 
ing regularity  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  these 
small-pox  fatalities  among  the  vaccinated  as  distin- 
guished from  the  non-vaccinated,  from  the  first  year  of 
childhood  up  to  maturity,  will  be  found  in  the  last 
column  of  this  table.  The  nearer  that  the  vaccinated 
and  the  non-vaccinated  approach  the  age  where  the 
former  have  lout  their  protection,  where,  therefore, 
both  classes  have  again  become  equal  as  regards  vacci- 
nation, the  greater  is  the  difference  manifested  in  their 
fatality ;  in  other  words,  a  vaccinated  person .  may 
expect  a  less  deadly  attack  from  small-pox  the  more  he 
has  got  rid  of  the  supposed  protection  and  its  "  benign 
"  influence."  It  is  only  the  want  of  a  logical  method  of 
reasoning,  and  a  thoughtless  superficiality  in  examining 
scientific  questions,  that  would  venture,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  ascribe  the  higher  death-rate  among 
the  non-vaccinated — which  in  the  present  case  is  even 
5"8  times  as  high  as  among  the  vaccinated — to  any 
modification  of  the  disease  effected  by  vaccination. 
Any  such  assertions,  and  they  are  met  with  repeatedly 
in  all  the  works  of  the  advocates  of  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion, cannot,  to  a  serious  inquirer,  appear  anything  but 
mere  declarations  to  deceive  the  public.  Our  verdict 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  lenient  considering  the 
repression  of  conscience  that  is  exercised  by  the  official 
dogma  of  vaccination. 

The  subject  is  too  important  for  us  to  let  the  matter 
rest  with  this  one  piece  of  evidence  for  our  severe  ver- 
dict. We  will,  therefore,  before  proceeding  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  in  our  next  chapter,  give  a  few 
more  observations  from  former  and  recent  times,  drawn 
partly  from  hospital  experience,  and  partly  from  obser- 
vations made  in  general  hospital  and  private  practice. 

In  Sir  John  Simon's  Papers  relating  to  the  History 
and  Practice  of  Vaccination,  which  actuated  the  passing 
of  the  English  law  of  compulsory  vaccination,  he  gives 
on  pp.  19,  21,  and  158  two  tables  of  small-pox  cases  from, 
hospitals  ;  one  is  a  record  of  Marson's  from  the  London 
Small-pox  Hospital,  the  other  one  of  Hebra's  from  the 
Vienna  Infirmary.    The  two  lists  are  reproduced  in 
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Tables  IX.  andX.,  and  a  calculation  of  the  proportionate 
fatalities  has  been  added. 

The  reader  will  find  that  both  lists  express  precisely 
what  had  to  be  inferred  from  Table  VIII. 

Further,  Siegel  *  gives  a  list  of  small-pox  cases  that 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipzig  in  1871,  and 
the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany  *  gives  a  list 
from  Berlin  for  the  10  years  1865-74.  They  have  been 
worked  out  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous 
figures  in  Tables  XI  and  XII,  omitting,  however,  such 
categories  as  have  no  power  as  proof,  viz.,  cases  of  re- 
vaccination,  cases  where  the  state  of  vaccination  was 
unknown,  or  where  the  age  of  the  person  was  unknown. 

Prom  these  two  Tables  likewise  the  reader  will  find 
only  a  corroboration  of  what  has  been  stated  above. 

In  Switzerland  similar  observations  have  been  made  ; 
thus,  for  instance,  Canton  Bern  had  the  following  cases 
of  small-pox  in  1881 : — 


Vaccinated. 

Non-vaccinated. 

Sickened. 

Died. 

Sickened. 

Died. 

Below  10  years  of  age 

229 

S 

71 

29 

Above     „  „ 

163 

9 

11 

5 

(Cases  of  re-vaccination  are  omitted  because  of  the 
uncertain  period  of  vaccination.)  Hence  the  propor- 
tionate fatality  among  the  vaccinated  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  non-vaccinated  was — 


Below  10  years  of  age 
Above       „  ,, 


100:  148 
100:  823! 


Hence  at  the  age  when  the  protective  influence  was 
disappearing,  or  had  already  disappeared,  it  was  almost 
six  times  as  effective  as  at  the  time  of  its  undiminished 
power. 

The  mystery  of  immunity  by  an  attack  of  small-pox, 
discussed  in  our  first  chapter,  is  far  surpassed  by  this 
mystery  of  a  safeguard,  the  protective  influence  of 
which  is  effective  only  when  it  no  longer  exists. 

In  our  above  comparative  inquiry  regarding  the  pro- 
portionate fatalities  from  small-pox  we  calmly  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  duration  of  the  protection  was,  at 
least,  known  to  vaccinators  themselves.  We  were  jus- 
tified in  so  doing,  because,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  their  medical  men,  the  period  affecting  re-vacci- 
nation— in  the  German  Vaccination  Law — was  given  a 
duration  of  10  to  12  years.  W.  Jenner,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination,  had,  as  is  well  known,  proclaimed  its 
duration  to  be  for  a  lifetime,  before,  in  fact,  it  was 
possible  to  Lave  made  observations  on  the  subject,  and 
Jenner's  opinion  was  shared  by  Hufeland  (1798),  by 
Sacco  (18011.  Cribbe  (1825),  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia 
(1825),  and  most  of  the  vaccinationists  of  the  time. 
His  opinion  was,  however,  immediately  changed  when, 
during  the  second  decade,  the  scourge  returned  and 
opportunities  were  offered  for  further  observations. 
Henceforth  the  protection  lasted,  just  as  long  as  every 
observer  thought  fit,  till  another  outbreak  of  small-pox 
appeared  and  proved  the  worthlessness  of  the  calcu- 
lation.   Thus  the  duration  was  estimated — 


By  GeneuilJ       -  -  at 

BerlanJ         -  - 

,,  Mombert§      -  -  „ 

,,  BouluJ          -  -  „ 

„  Bohn||            -  -  „ 

,,  Le    Commission  del 

TAcad.  de  Med.  -/  " 

„  Neufville§      -  -  ,, 

,,  Ludwigs**  - 

,,  Staubff         -  -  ,, 

,,  Brown+         .  . 


15 
14 
12 


20  to  25  years. 
17  „  18  „ 
16  „ 
15  „ 
14  „ 


*  In  the  Archivfiir  Heilkunde,  Jahrg.,  XIV.,  1873,  pp.  124-156 

t  la  the  "already  quoted  Beitrdge  zur  Beurteilung,  etc.,  pp.  169 

Seeger,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Pocken  bei  Vacciniricn  wo 
291  and  295.  '"' 

§  Jahresbericht  von  Canstatt  u.  Eisenmann.  1845  Vol  VII  n  67- 
and  1852,  ~\  ol.  VII.,  p.  27.  '  °  ' 

II  Bonn,  Ilandburh  der  Vaccination.  1875  n  257 

'(  Ann.  d'hyg.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  1845. 

**  Kleinert's  AUegem.  -ffieperi,  Nov.  1834,  p  lis 

tt  Jahresbericht,  etc,  Vol.  IV„  p.  181, 


Nay,  the  proposition  was  even  set  up  that  the  dura- 
tion  could  not  be  determined,  and  that  any  such 
endeavour  would  be  vain.  Aug.  Pr.  Zohrer,  of  the 
Imperial  Vaccination  Institute  in  Vienna,  in  his  work 
Der  Vaccine-Process  und  seine  Grisen*  says :  "  Even 
"  though  certificates  of  vaccination  and  vaccination 
"  scars  exist,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  vacci- 
' '  nation  may  not  have  lost  its  effect,  or  that  the  sus- 
"  ceptibility  of  the  individual  once  successfully  vacci- 
"  nated  for  small-pox  may  not  again  have  returned. 
"  .  .  .  .  The  question  how  long  the  protective  in- 
"  fluence  lasts  falls  back  upon  the  questioner.  It  is 
"  obvious  a  priori  that  any  solution  is  an  impossibility, 
"  and  professional  experience  corroborates  this."  "Whe- 
ther, therefore,  a  person  attacked  by  small-pox,  after 
vaccination,  within  one  or  two  weeks,  or  one,  two,  or 
more  months  or  years,  proves  nothing  against  the 
vaccine  protection  in  the  eyes  of  vaccinationists,  its 
power  lasts  as  long  as  the  vaccinated  person  remains 
unattacked  by  small-pox,  or  cannot  be  attacked  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  disease ;  and  if  it  happens  that 
the  person  is  never  attacked,  his  case  is  declared  to  be 
a  most  brilliant  instance  of  the  protective  influence 
enduring  for  a  lifetime. 

Of  the  384  English  medical  practitioners  who  sent  in 
answers  to  the  questions  put  by  Makuna's  circular* 
relating  to  vaccination,  and  of  whom  16  declared  them- 
selves to  be  anti-vaccinationists,  and  26  as  opposed  to 
compulsory  vaccination,  the  majority  considered  that 
protection  lasted  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  According 
to  this  it  would  last  only  one  year  if  the  person  happened 
to  be  vaccinated  one  year  before  reaching  puberty,  and 
would  last  15  years  if  it  so  happened  that  he  had  been 
vaccinated  that  length  of  time  before  the  age  in  ques- 
tion. One  of  the  medical  men  who  sent  in  his  replies 
considered  that  the  protective  influence  lasted  15  years, 
two  decided  for  14  years,  two  for  12  years,  three  for 
from  7  to  10  years,  six  for  7  years,  one  for  4  to  5  years, 
two  for  "  a  few  years,"  and  finally  seven  were  even 
more  definite  in  saying  "  for  a  certain  time." 

Accordingly,  considerable  doubt  would  seem  to  pre- 
vail among  English  practitioners  as  regards  the  theory 
of  vaccination,  whereas  the  Swiss  medical  men  show  a 
more  faithful  attachment  to  the  dogma.  Thus,  for 
instance,  on  the  occasion  when  the  popular  vote  was 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  famous  Epidemic  Act  of 
15th  July  1882,  ten  professors  of  the  medical  faculty  in 
Canton  Bern.f  in  conjunction  with  141  physicians  and 
some  apothecaries,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people, 
in  which  they  maintained  that  'one  successful  vacci- 
"  nation  was  an  absolute  protection  for  a  number  of 
"  years,  from  7  to  10  years,  and  often  for  lifetime, 
"  against  any  (sic .')  form  of  small-pox;"  and  yet  in 
the  year  1871  no  less  than  118  vaccinated  children  in 
the  Canton  had  been  attacked,  and  of  these  15  had 
died.  It  would  seem  that  Professor  Kaposi,  of  Vienna, 
was  unaware  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  his  colleagues 
in  Bern,  for  in  the  Medizinische  Wochenschrift  of  28th 
November  1885  (col.  1482),  he  exclaims  with  indigna- 
tion: "No  one  (!)  has  ever  maintained  that  vaccination 
"  affords  absolute  protection  against  variola,"  and  that 
"  it  is  "  absurd  for  anti-vaccinationists  to  bring 
"  forward  any  such  accusations." 

The  efficacy  of  the  relative  protective  power  of  vac- 
cination and  its  duration,  as  understood  now-a-days  in 
official  medical  circles,  has  been  sufficiently  charac- 
terised in  what  has  been  said  above 


Chapter  VI. 

Small-pox  a  scourge,  and  the  Discontinuance  of 
vaccination  a  habit  op  the  proletariat.  in- 
dustrialism, dwelling-places,  and  other  circum- 
stances op  liee  in  connexion  with  small-pox. 

In  my  work  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Imjpfglcmbe  (pp. 
224  and  227)  I  have  already  mentioned  that  last  cen- 
tury the  two  eminent  physicians  Sarcone  and  Hay- 
garth  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  small-pox  was 
always  most  prevalent  among  the  poorest  portion  of 
the  commmnity,  and  that  it  was  then  "  a  well-known 
"  fact  that  the  small-pox  infection  attacked  the  chil- 


*  Vienna,  1846,  pp.  186  and  18. 

t  Montagne  D.  Makuna,  Transactions  of  the  Vaccination  Inquiry. 
Part  I.,  Leicester,  1883. 

X  Chr.  Aeby  (died  in  Prague),  B.  Demme,  K.  Emmert,  P.  Griitzner 
(uow  in  Breslau),  D.  Ionquiere,  Th.  Kocher,  L.  Lichtheim  (now  in 
Koniesberg),  P,  Muller,  E.  Pfluger,  and  B.  Schaerer  (dead). 
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:'  dren  of  the  poor  first  and  most  generally."  Benj. 
Moseley  *  expressed  himself  much  in  the  same  way. 
That  all  observations  since  Jenner  up  to  recent  times 
have  only  corroborated  these  statements  the  following 
quotations  from  a  variety  of  authors  will  show. 

Schleident  of  Hamburg  (1826) :  "  Almost  all  of  those 
"  attacked  belonged  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of 
"  the  population." 

A.  T.  Sue,+  of  Marseilles  (1828) :  "  The  chief  seat  of 
"  the  disease  was  the  so-called  old  quarter  of  the  town, 
;'  and  the  majority  of  the  sick  and  dead  belonged  to 
"  the  lowest  ranks." 

Mombert,§  of  Wamfried  (1845) :  "Not  a  single  per- 
"  son  belonging  to  the  well-to-do-classes  was  attacked 
"  by  variola  or  varioloid,  only  the  poorest  class  of  the 
;'  inhabitants." 

Bimer,||  of  Langenbriicken  (1853):  "In  Lahr  and 
"  the  neighbouring  districts  visited  by  me  during  the 
"  small-pox  epidemics  of  1847-49,  the  disease  attacked 
"  almost  without  exception  only  those  who  did  not 
"  attend  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  inhabited  confined 
"  and  dark  dwellings ;  among  several  hundreds  of 
"  persons  attacked  there  was  scarcely  1  per  cent,  of 
"  cleanly  or  well-to-do  people.  And  this  phenomenon 
"  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it  is  the 
"  well-to-do  classes  especially  who  are  vaccinated  and 
"  re- vaccinated,  for  these  conditions  apply  equally  to 
"  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poorer 
"  workmen  in  the  factories  re-vaccination  is  com- 
"  pulsory." 

Eiecke,^[  of  Nordhausen  (1854) :  "  As  far  back  as  the 
"  history  of  plagues  and  epidemics  goes,  as  old  is  the 
"  observation  that  it  (variola)  attacks  certain  classes 
"  of  the  peculation  in  the  most  violent  and  deadly 
"  manner,  namely,  the  poorer  classes." 

Vingtrinier,**  of  Eouen  (1866) :  ' 1  The  number  of 
"  deaths  from  small-pox  was  three  times  as  great  in 
"  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town  as  among  an  equal 
"  number  in  the  well-to-do  parts  of  the  town." 

Hirsch,tf  of  Berlin  (1873) :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  certain 
"  that  (typhus  and)  small-pox  prefer  taking  up  their 
"  abode  in  quarters  where  the  evils  arising  from  a 
"  want  of  attention  to  hygienic  laws  are  most 
"  apparent. 

W.  Farr,J|  of  London  (1875) :  "  If  on  the  other  hand 
"  many  families  are  ill-fed  and  scorbutic,  if  they  are 
"  dirty,  live  in  single  rooms,  crowded  in  a  rookery  of 
"  London  or  a  wynd  in  Glasgow,  exposed  to  all  zymotic 
"  influences,  their  protection  by  quarantine,  vaccina- 
"  tion,  or  any  other  measure,  against  any  one  malady, 
"  might  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  mortality. 
"  Should  these  evil  influences  grow  stronger  as  the 
"  population  grows  denser,  the  advantages  of  vaccina- 
"  tion  will  be  countervailed." 

Zinnis,§§  of  Athens  (1878):  "  La  variole  1873-74  a, 
"  Athenes  n'a  pas  envahi  avec  la  meme  fureur  tous 
"  les  arrondissements  de  la  ville.  Ce  sont  les  quartiers 
"  habites  par  les  classes  ouvrieres  et  ou  les  maisons 
"  sont  encombrees  et  mal  eclairees  et  aerees,  qui  ont  le 
"  plus  sonffert  de  ce  fleau." 

Wahl,l|!|  of  Essen  (1883):  "  In  February  1881  the  first 
"  cases  of  small-pox  occurred  in  one  of  the  densely 
"  populated  districts  inhabited  by  the  working  class 
"  .  .  .  The  epidemic  in  1881  was  not  very  wide- 
"  spread,  and  finally  located  itself  in  a  damp  street 
"  inhabited  by  the  working  class,  where  they  lived 
"  crowded  together.  Outside  of  the  town  there  were 
"  single  cases  which  subsequently  gave  rise  to  new 
"  infections  producing  numerous  attacks,  more  especi- 
"  ally  in  one  of  the  workmen's  quarters." 

Grray^^f  (1883) :  "  During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
"  past   epidemic   (1882)    an   outbreak    of  small-pox 


*  Moseley,  A  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  &-c.   1803,  p.  218. 

t  Bronep's  Notizen,  &c,  1820,  Bd.  XI LI.,  No.  270,  p.  90  (1,684  cases  of 
small-pox  with  255  deaths). 

t  In  the  Neue  Jahrbiicher  der  K.  phil.-med.  Gesellschaft  z.  Wurz- 
burg.  1830.   Erstes  Heft,  p.  49, 100. 

§  Jahresbericht  v.  Canstattu.  Eisenmann,  1S45,  Bd.  VII.,  p.  67. 

||  Chr.  H.  Eimer,  Die  Blatternkrankhcit,  etc.,  1853,  p.  54. 

"11  C.  F.  Biecke,  Die  Reform  der  Lehre  von  den  Contagionen,  etc., 
1854,  p.  155. 

**  Rapport  sur  I'e'pidSmie  de  variole  qui  a  sevi  dans  le  Depart,  d.  I. 
Seine-infer.   1801-65.    Rouen,  1866. 

tt  A.  Hirsch,  Allgemeine  Darstellung  der  Cholera-Epidemicn  des 
Jahres,  1873,  in  Deutschland,  p.  310. 

tt  Supplem.  to  the  'itth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  of  Births, 
Deaths,  dec.   Preface,  p.  lxvi. 

§§  A.  Zinnis,  De  la  prophglaxie  des  maladies  contagieuses,  etc, 
Athenes,  1878,  p.  15. 

Illl  Deutsche  mediz.  Wochenschrift,  1883.  Nos.  47  and  48,  p.  704. 

il%  In  Makuna's  Transactions  of  the  Vaccination  Inquiry.  Part  I. 
Leicester,  1883,  p.  54.  Question  II.,  No.  373. 


occurred  in  my  dispensary  district  containing  a 
population  of  over  14,000  souls,  and  of  these  only 
70  persons  were  attacked  by  small-pox  .... 
three  fourths  of  these  were  amongst  the  poorest 
classes  ;  .  .  .  overcrowding,  foul  air,  and  general 
insanitary  conditions  being  the  rule." 
Von  Fircks,*  of  Berlin:  "The  lower  the  average 
state  of  culture  of  a  population  the  more  readily 
does  small-pox  spread  among  them.  .  .  .  The 
existing  statistical  material  cannot  as  yet  furnish 
the  proof  that  vaccination  with  cow-pox  affords 
effective  protection  for  any  length  of  time  against 
an  attack  of  small-pox,  nor  can  it  determine  that  as 
a  result  of  previous  vaccination,  considerably  fewer 
fatal  cases  of  small-pox  occur  among  vaccinated 
persons  than  among  the  non- vaccinated." 

The  official  Mcdizinalbericht  of  Wirtemberg  for  the 
years  1882-84  reports,  that  28  of  the  school  children 
of  Heilbronn  were  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  that  one 
case  proved  fatal.  The  children  of  Heilbronn  are  all 
vaccinated,  and  re-vaccinated  in  their  12th  year. 
Hence  they  all  share  the  same  vaccine  protection. 
Now  there  are  3,743  school  children,  of  whom  2,390 
attend  the  National  School,  and  1,353  the  higher 
schools  (Bealschule,  Gymnasium,  and  TochterscJmle) ; 
those  attending  the  National  School  are  children  of 
the  poorer  classes,  of  whom  the  report  says,  that 
"  their  families  live  in  overcrowded,  dirty  rooms,  and 
"  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  ill-fed."  Now  in 
spite  of  the  uniform  protection  by  vaccination  among 
all  these  school  children,  the  28  cases  of  small-pox 
occurred  exclusively  among  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  two  of  them  were  attacked  by  the 
"genuine  small  -  pox  "  from  10  to  11  days  after  having 
been  vaccinated,  a  very  common  consequence  of  vacci- 
nation in  epidemic  times. 

Berlin  contains  two  districts,  called  respectively 
"Friedrichstadt-Ausserhalb"  and  "Wedding."  The 
inhabitants  of  the  first-named  district  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate-books,  ten  times  as  prosperous  as  those 
of  Wedding ;  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
it  shows  a  density  of  dwelling  houses  four  times  less, 
and  according  to  the  death-register  a  general  mor- 
tality only  half  as  high  as  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Wedding.  And  this  difference  in  the  conditions 
of  life  is  even  more  distinctly  characterised  by  the 
mortality  from  infectious  diseases,  and  pre-eminently 
from  small-pox.  For  instance,  during  the  five  years 
1869-73  the  small-pox  mortality  in  Wedding  was  4 
times  as  high  as  in  Friedrichstadt-Ausserhalb,  1J  times 
higher  from  scarlet  fever,  2'7  higher  from  measles,  and 
44  from  diphtheria. f 

When,  in  addition  to  all  these  proofs,  we  find  that 
in  Austria  small-pox  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  called  the  "beggar's  diseasej,"  the  old  tradi- 
tional name  seems  certainly  to  have  described  the 
disease  very  correctly.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  principal  cause  of  small-pox  is  want  of  attention 
to  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  its  germs  and  breed- 
ing places  are  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  strata  of  human 
life. 

But  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  various  nations 
differ  so  immensely  as  regards  historical  development 
and  mental  culture,  as  regards  political  circumstances 
as  well  as  race  and  climate,  that  the  customary  method 
of  comparing  their  small-pox  conditions  (a  method 
which  pays  no  heed  to  the  above-named  main  cause 
and  has  only  secondary  considerations  in  view)  must 
be  termed  a  misapplication  Avanting  in  thought  and 
unworthy  of  science.  The  best  vaccinated  proletariat 
will  be  attacked  by  Bmall-pox  incomparably  more 
readily  than  the  non-vaccinated  individuals  of  the 
upper  classes.  But  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  any 
official  statistician  to  compare  vaccinated  proletariats 
with  non-vaccinated  proletariats,  or  vaccinated  ujDper 
classes  with  non-vaccinated  upper  classes,  i.e.,  to  com- 
pare like  with  like,  as  is  demanded  by  the  first  pro- 
position of  the  rule  of  three  in  elementary  arithmetic. 
Erroneous  calculations  of  this  sort  must  be  expected 
to  lead  to  incongruous  and  absurd  results,  especially 
when  the  accidental  and  secondary  peculiarity  of  the 
object  to  be  compared  is  set  in  the  place  of  the  simi- 


*  In  the  Preussische  Statistilc.   Heft  XLY1II  A  p.  133. 

t  A.  Vogt,  Die  Docken-und  Impf-  i'rage  im  Kampfe  mit  der  Statis- 
tic   Bern,  1877,  pp.  37  and  53. 

t  A.  Kupferschmid,  Schlussbericht  iiber  die  Pocken-Epidemie  1881- 
2  eu  Miirzzuschlag,  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Centralblatt  of  1883,  No.  12. 
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larity,  e.g.,  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  non- 
vaccinated  condition  falls  completely  over  to  the  side 
of  the  object  to  be  compared,  hence,  in  the  present 
case,  to  the  side  of  the  proletariat  with  its  susceptibility 
for  small-pox.  A  few  examples  will  show  that  this,  in 
fact,  is  what  happens. 

Last  century,  when  inoculations  were  performed, 
there  was  never  any  question  of  conferring  this  pro- 
tection against  small-pox  upon  the  lower  classes.  It 
was  onlv  the  wealthy  whose  circumstances  permitted 
them  voluntarily  to  take  the  artificial  disease  under 
most  careful  medical  supervision.  When  Ch.  Maitland 
made  his  first  experiments  with  inoculation  in  England 
upon  six  criminals  who  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal, 
he  did  not  thereupon  offer  the  supposed  protection  to 
those  classes  of  the  community  who  needed  it  most  (but 
were  unable  to  pay  for  it),  he  inoculated  first  of  all  the 
royal  princesses  and  then  over  200  persons  chiefly  from 
among  the  aristocracy.* 

Vaccinators  stepped  into  the  inheritance  of  inocu- 
lators.  The  less  important  cow-pox  disease  could  be 
offered  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  few  wealthy  customers 
were  exchanged  for  customers  en  masse,  and  when  the 
State  became  a  guarantee  for  the  business,  vaccinators 
not  only  became  generous,  but  even  forced  their  ser- 
vices upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  meanest  hovels. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  enactment  of  the 
law  for  compulsory  vaccination  the  ruling  classes  never 
quite  succeeded  in  bringing  the  doubtful  protection 
fully  into  the  favour  of  the  ruled  class,  because,  in  fact, 
their  experience  was  that  many  evils  arose  from  the 
operation,  and  that  the  mischief  seemed  exclusively  to 
affect  their  children,  while  the  children  of  those  in 
better  circumstances  escaped  unharmed. 

Even  Zahn,fof  Edenkoben,  said  in  1826:  "Genuine 
"  small-pox  broke  out  in  1816  only  among  those  born 
"  in  needy  circumstances,  vaccination  not  being  regu- 
"  larly  attended  to  and  often  neglected." 

Ed.  Ballard^  says  :  "  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Seaton, 
"  that  amongst  the  poor  indolence  and  indifference  are 
"  mainly  concerned  in  the  neglect  of  vaccination." 

Will.  J.  Collins,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "Have  you 
"  been  Vaccinated,  and  What  Protection  is  it  Against 
"  the  Small-pox  ?"  quotes  the  last  Report  of  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  furnished  by  the  medical  officers,  and  then 
adds  :  "  At  first  sight  this  would  appear  somewhat  in 
"  favour  of  vaccination,  but  when  we  take  into  con- 
"  sideration  the  social  relationship,  previous  habits, 
"  age,  etc.,  of  the  patients  admitted  into  this  institu- 
"  tion  we  shall  arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 
:t  For  instance,  the  vaccinated  are,  generally  speaking, 
"  domestic  or  household  servants,  a  class  better 
"  nourished,  better  cared  for,  and  who  are  thus  physi- 
"  cally  and  mentally  stronger,  whose  reparatory  power 
"  is  greater,  and  whose  previous  habits  are  favourable 
"  to  recovery ;  but  the  unvaccinated  are  a  very  diffe- 
"  rent  class  and  consist  of  the  outcasts  of  society  whose 
"  lives  are  spent  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  infection, 
"  living  in  densely-crowded  houses,  ill-ventilated,  no 
"  drainage,  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  whose  habits  of 
"  intemperance  render  them  less  capable  of  combating 
"  so  deadly  an  enemy.". 

D.  Toscani||  writes  from  Rome:  "  Questo  triste 
"  privilegio  del  basso  popolo  non  reca  del  resto  mer- 
"  aviglia,  se  si  riflette  che  par  1'  aggldmerazione  in  cui 
"  vive,  pei  tuguri  che  piu  di  sovente  abita,  per  la 
"  miseria  che  lo  affligge,  per  la  negletta  igiene,  offre  il 
"  terreno  piu  veramente  adatto  all'  attechimento  e 
"  alia  diffusione  di  qualnnque  morbo  epidemico  od 
"  epidemico-contagioso  ;  e  se  si  considera  inoltre,  in 
"  rapporto  al  vajuolo,  che  e  lo  stesso  basso  popolo 
"  a  preferenza  quegli  che,  sia  per  ignoranza,  sia  per 
"  ispensierataggine,  trascura  piu  spesso  di  far  vacci- 
"  nare  i  propri  figli." 

In  fact,  there  is  no  detailed  record  of  any  small-pox 
epidemic  that  does  not  confirm  these  observations. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  where  com- 
pulsory vaccination  is  most  rigorously  carried  out,  the 


*  H.  T.  von  Becker,  Handbuch  der  Vaccinationslehre.    187H,  p.  SB. 
+  See  fiiel,  Die  Schutzpockenimpfuna  m  Say  em.   1830,  pp,  259  and 
271. 

%  Baliard,  On  Vaccination.    London,  186S,  p.  4. 

§  Small-pox  and  Vaccination.    Return  made  to  an  order  of  the 
Jlov.se  of  Commons,  Apiil  2fi,  1853,  p.  21. 
lj  Toscani  Sul'epidemia  di  vajuolo  in  Roma,  eie„  1874,  p.  9. 
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police  cannot  always  control  the  number  of  the  non- 
vaccinated,  and  can  do  so  only  according  to  the  degree 
of  authority  which  the  nation  itself  permits  them  to 
exercise.  A  compulsory  law  and  its  execution  are  two 
very  different  matters.  For  instance,  the  same  law  of 
obligatory  vaccination  has  existed  in  Canton  Bern 
since  1849,  and  during  the  fifth  decade  the  number  of 
vaccinations  amounted  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  births, 
during  the  sixth  decade  they  even  amounted  to  89  per 
cent.,  but  since  then  and  under  the  same  law  the 
number  diminished  during  the  pandemic  of  1870-71  to 
81  per  cent.,  and  in  1883  to  even  31  per  cent. !  From 
incidents  such  as  these  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
scientific  value  of  the  comparisons  made  between 
countries  with  and  without  compulsory  vaccination. 

It  is  incontrovertibly  proved,  from  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  superficially  to  compare  the  non-vaccinated 
with  the  vaccinated  as  regards  susceptibility  for  small- 
pox, is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  comparing  the 
lowest  class,  and  an  entire  absence  of  sanitary  considera- 
tions, with  the  upper  classes  whose  hygienic  circum- 
stances are  very  much  better  ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
especially  that  we  base  the  opinion,  expressed  in  this 
Memorial,  of  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  the  statistics 
hitherto  ottered  by  vaccinationists,  so  far  as  these  are 
made  to  prove  vaccination  a  protection  against  small- 
pox. We  find  that  the  history  of  plagues  gives  the 
most  significant  illustration  of  a  nation's  state  of  culture 
at  the  given  time,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  public  health, 
and  we  should  look  for  its  mainstay  anywhere  but  on 
the  point  of  a  poisoned  lancet. 

A  statistical  survey  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a 
nation  demands  the  consideration  of  very  many  different 
points.  Density  of  the  population,  overcrowding  of 
their  dwelling-places,  want  of  exercise  in  fresh  air, 
poverty,  industrial  work,  &c,  all  these  circumstances 
must  exercise  a  palpable  influence  upon  small-pox,  if 
the  opinion  we  have  maintained  above  is  well  founded. 

Let  us  therefore  briefly  view  the  phenomenon  of  the 
disease  from  this  side  as  well. 

I  have  already  pointed  out*  in  connexion  with  the 
population  of  Scotland,  the  great  difference  that  exists 
between  the  small-pox  mortality  in  town  life  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  country  life  on  the  small  adjacent 
islands,  with  their  fisheries  and  sheep-farming.  It  was 
proved  that  during  the  ten  years  from  1864  to  1873  the 
small-pox  mortality  of  the  Scottish  insular  districts,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  rural  and  town  districts,  was 

as  1  to  2  and  7  respectively, 

although  vaccination  could  not  be  attended  to  as 
regularly  on  the  islands. 

The  difference  was  even  more  striking  among  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  in  1871  in  Prussia,  accordingly 
as  the  men  were  kept  in  fortresses  or  in  open  towns. 
For  although  they  had  all  been  vaccinated  and  re- 
vaccinated  according  to  regulation,  still  about  nine 
times  as  many  of  the  men  were  attacked  by  small-pox 
in  the  fortresses  as  in  the  open  towns,  and  13  times  as 
many  deaths  occurred  in  the  fortresses. f 

I  have  further  pointed  out  J  from  the  mortality 
statistics  of  The  Netherlands,  the  influence  which  the 
density  of  the  population  exercises  upon  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  It  was  proved  that  the  small-pox  mortality 
there,  among  a  population  on  an  average  of  265  indi- 
viduals to  every  100  hectares,  was  45  times  as  great  in 
the  years  1870-73  as  among  a  population  where  there 
were  only  87  individuals  to  100  hectares. 

The  density  of  the  population  in  Sweden  has  proved 
itself  no  less  effectual  in  this  respect.  Table  XXII. 
shows  the  condition  of  small-pox  and  of  vaccination  in 
the  several  districts  there  (Lans),  during  the  17  years 
1871-87,  according  to  the  official  returns.  To  judge 
from  the  varying  condition  of  vaccination  in  the  several 
districts  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  there  can  be 
no  regular  connexion  between  small-pox  and  vaccina- 
tion. But  as  soon  as  we  take  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation into  consideration,  the  small-pox  morbidity  and 
mortality  immediately  range  themselves,  and  moreover 
with  remarkable  regularity.  For  instance,  if,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  density  of  population,  we  form  the 
25  Swedish  districts  into  five  groups,  and  calculate  the 


*  A.  Vogt,  Fur  und  wider  die  Kuhpocken-Impfung.   p.  135. 
i  A.  Vogt.  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Impfglaube.   p.  19. 
J  Idem,  p.  199. 
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corresponding  numbers  of  morbidity  and  mortality  from     among  the  vaccinated  as  compared  with  the  non-vac- 
small-pox,  the  result  will  be  as  follows  :—  cinated,  the  following  result  is  obtained  :— 


Sweden. 


Districts. 

Inhabi- 
tants per 
square 
Kilometer. 

During  the  years  1871-87. 
Small-pox  Cases, 
per  Year  among  One  Million 
living : 

Attacks.  Deaths. 

Group  I :  No.  20,  22,  23, 

0-9-7 

373 

47 

24,  and  25. 

57 

Group  II :  No.  6,  7,  9,  17, 

10-19 

450 

and  21. 

59 

Group  III:  No. 2-5, 8, 11, 

20-37 

496 

13, 15, 16, 18,  and  19. 

90 

Group  IV :    No.  10,  12, 

47-75 

589 

and  14. 

547 

Group  V :  No.  1,  town  of 

5,349 

2,558 

Stockholm. 

The  above  table  needs  no  further  comment. 

However,   the    morbidity,  mortality,  and  fatality 
from   small-pox   are    not    the    only  epidemiological 
elements  that  manifest  such  a  striking  dependence 
upon  the  density  of  the  population,  inasmuch  as  the 
periodicity  of  the  disease  also  runs  distinctly  parallel 
with  it ;  hence  it  may  be  affirmed  that  small-pox  visits 
a  population  the  less  frequently  the  less  crowded  are 
the  inhabited  quarters.    This  is  unmistakably  evident 
from  Table  XXIII.,  where  the  districts  of  England  are 
arranged  according  to  the  frequency  of  deaths  from 
small-pox  (see  the  last  column)  ;  and  in  the  last  column 
but  one  we  have  the  density  of  the  population.  In 
this  table  the  number  of  small-pox  years  are  found  to 
increase  regularly  in  the  various  districts  with  the 
density  of  the  population.    That  vaccination  here  also 
does  not  take  the  smallest  part  in  the  proceedings  can 
be  pointed  out  from  the  English  tables  of  vaccination, 
of  which  the  only  ones  at  my  command  are  those  from 
the  six  years  1873-78.     According  to  these,  both  in 
Somersetshire  and  in  London,  no  less  than  99  per  cent, 
of  the  children  due  for  vaccination  were  vaccinated  or 
were   already  variolated,  and  the  only  one  district 
which  during  24  years  had  no  death  from  small-pox, 
viz.,  Dulverton,  is  in  Somersetshire,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  six  districts  which  had  no  year  without  some 
deaths  from   small-pox    belong    to    the  metropolis, 
London,  viz.,  Islington,  Hackney,  Whitechapel,  Lam- 
beth, Wandsworth,  and   Greenwich.     Hence   it  was 
precisely  the  extremes  which,  as  regards  the  periodicity 
of  small-pox,  possessed  an  identical  state  of  vaccina- 
tion, which  is   surely  characteristic   enough   of  the 
invariable  co-operation  of  vaccination. 

The  pandemical  period  of  1870-73  afforded  abundant 
opportunity  for  thoroughly  weighing  the  influence  of 
the  mode  of  life  upon  the  disease,  as  opposed  to  the 
protective  efficacy  of  vaccination.    Attacks  of  small- 
pox were  met  with  in  all  the  different  strata  of  society, 
and  the  statistical  returns  of  all  the  circumstances 
relating  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  populations  had  in 
many  quarters  attained  a  development  unknown  to 
previous  years.    Still  the  dogma  of  vaccination  had  so 
sterilised  epidemiological  inquiry  that  only  very  few 
isolated  attempts  in  this  direction  appeared  amid  the 
sea  of  official  reports  from  vaccinationists.     One  of 
these  few  attempts  is  a  communication  of  Keller,* 
burgomaster  in  Duisburg,  on  a  violent  outbreak  of 
small-pox  that  occurred   in  the  district  in  1871-72. 
What  the  German  Board  of  Healthf  has  to  report  of 
this  epidemic  is  given  in  Table  XVI.  under  letter  A. 
The  Board,  however,  did  not  go  beyond  its  customary 
limits :   the  question  whether  the  small-pox  patient 
resided  in  a  mansion  upon  his  income,  or  whether  he 
lived  in  a  dark  and  filthy  hovel,  battling  with  the  direst 
poverty,  the  official  return  does  not  consider  as  im- 
portant as  the  number  of  vaccination   scars  on  the 
upper  arm.    Hence  incongruencies,  such  as  we  have 
referred  to  above,  are  met  with  at  once  in  the  official 
list  of  small-pox  cases.    For  instance,  if  a  calculation 
is  made  from  this  table  of  the  proportion  of  the  fatalities 


*  In  the  Correspondenz-Blatt  des  Nieder-Rheinischen  Vereins  fur 
offcntl.  Qesundhtspfl.,  1872,  Vol.  I.,  p.  176. 

t  Beitrdge  zur  Beurtheilung  des  Nutzens  der  Schutzpocken-Imp- 
funa,  1888,  p.  149. 


During  the  Small-pox  Epidemic -of  1871-72  in  Duisburg, 
the  fatality  among  the  vaccinated  patients  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  non-vaccinated  was — 


0  to   1  year, 

as  10  to 

16. 

1  )>   5  ,, 

10  : 

14. 

5  „  10  „ 

10  : 

15. 

10  „  20  „ 

10  : 

67. 

20  „  40  „ 

10  : 

24. 

40  and  over 

10  : 

9-6. 

Hence  at  the  age  from  20  to  40,  when  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  question  of  protection  by  vaccination, 
the  difference  in  the  fatality  from  small-pox  among  the 
vaccinated  and  the  non-vaccinated  was  almost  twice  as 
great  as  at  the  age  of  from  0  to  10  years,  when  the 
vaccinated  were  still  under  the  vaccine  influence  ;  and 
among  the  too  small  number  of  re-vaccinations  a 
greater  fatality  ventured  to  show  itself  at  the  age  of 
from  10  to  20,  than  among  individuals  where  the  pro- 
tection was  disappearing ;  and  the  fatality,  in  fact, 
evinced  itself  much  more  strikingly  among  the  non- 
vaccinated  than  in  any  other  group  of  ages. 

A  much  greater  insight  into  the  subject  is  afforded 
by  the  investigations  of  Burgomaster  Keller,  who,  first 
of  all,  takes  into  consideration  the  close  proximity  of 
the  habitations,  then  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms 
inhabited,  and  finally  turns  to  the  rate-books  to 
ascertain  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 
And  from  these  statements  he  calculates  the  figures 
for  the  morbidity,  mortality,  and  fatality,  which  will  be 
found  in  Table  XVI  under  letter  B,  in  the  sub-divisions 
marked  a,  fi,  and  y.  Although  it  would  have  been  better 
had  the  figures  for  the  small-pox  cases — according  to 
the  above  three  categories — been  given  on  a  larger 
scale,  still  they  show  with  striking  regularity  how  the 
disease  increases  in  extent  and  in  intensity,  the  closer 
the  proximity  of  the  dwelling  houses,  the  more  the 
inmates  arc  crowded  together,  and  the  more  their 
earnings  put  a  check  upon  the  natural  requirements 
of  health. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  pointed  out  that  the  solution 
of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  small-pox  scourgo 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  a 
population  is  subjected,  as,  in  fact,  plagues  may  be  said 
to  indicate  the  existing  state  of  culture  of  a  nation.  In 
the  middle  ages  plagues,  leprosy,  the  sweating  sickness, 
scurvy,  and  spotted  typhus,  &c,  were  considered  to  be  • 
judgments  from  God.  At  a  later  period  it  was  believed 
that  they  were  attributable  to  unusual  occurrences  in 
nature,  such  as  earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  &c. 

However,  with  the  advance  of  epidemiological  science, 
the  inner  correlation  between  social  conditions  and 
scourges  could  not  be  overlooked  or  ignored,  as  is 
evident  from  the  reports  on  epidemics  in  our  day.  The 
study  of  the  small-pox  scourge  alone  remained  behind 
in  this  respect :  the  authority  of  the  dogma  of  vaccine 
protection  put  a  check  upon  inquiry  in  the  domain. 
Further,  owing  to  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
small-pox  was  formerly  a  disease  exclusively  confined 
to  childhood,  and  that  it  had  only  in  the  course  of 
years  edged  its  way  gradually  into  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  life,  it  was  not  considered  worthy  of  any 
serious  investigation.  For  this  change  was  calmly  said 
to  be  the  effect  of  vaccination.  It  was  said  to  have 
allayed  the  susceptibility  among  children,  and  that  the 
disease — in  seeking  a  new  field  for  its  enterprise — had 
thrown  itself  upon  those  more  advanced  in  years  where 
the  vaccine  protection  was  disappearing.  However, 
no  further  account  was  given  of  how  this  really  came 
to  pass,  and  shallow  and  illusive  explanations  of  the 
above  kind  were  considered  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  this  altera- 
tion in  the  susceptibility  for  small-pox,  from  the  age  of 
childhood  to  that  of  manhood  ;  this  is  proved  even  by 
the  comparison  of  the  small-pox  mortality  in  the  several 
groups  of  ages  in  Berlin  and  Manchester  from  former 
as  well  as  from  recent  times,  as  shown  in  Tables  XX. 
and  XXI.  In  former  times  individuals  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty  showed  but  little  suscepti- 
bility for  contracting  the  disease,  although  it  had 
become  so  widespread  and  general  that  the  period  has 
been  termed  "  the  days  of  the  great  small-pox  distress." 
But  to  maintain  that  a  protection  which  is  said  to  come 
to  an  end  at  puberty,  should  after  this  age  develop  the 
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Number  of  Workers  in- 


fabulous  power  of  rendering  persons,  who  had  pre- 
viously shown  themselves  non-susceptible,  very  sus- 
ceptible, is  an  obvious  absurdity,  and  one  that  we 
should  scarcely  have  imagined  possible  to  intelligent 
minds  in  our  enlightened  days. 


The  cause  of  the  alteration  in  the  susceptibility  must 
lie  deeper  and  arise  from  an  historical  change  in  the 
mode  of  life  of  those  engaged  in  work.  Our  modern 
industrial  and  military  systems  must  rank  first,  in  this 
respect,  as  the  chief  factors  of  the  changes  in  the  social 
development  of  civilised  nations.  The  dissolution  of 
family  life  into  a  world  of  workers,  because  of  the 
transference  of  home  work  to  factories,  the  increase  of 
the  proletariat  among  nations,  because  of  capital  having 
become  the  means  of  production,  the  life  of  those  at  a 
working  age — in  large  establishments  for  workmen  or 
soldiers — all  this  prepares  the  way  for  scourges. 


lu  my  preceding  chapter  I  pointed  out  the  greater  sus- 
ceptibility for  small-pox  among  soldiers,  and  the  same  as 
regards  the  proletariat  has  been  discussed  in  the  present 
chapter.  But  even  in  countries  where  the  difference 
as  regards  industrial  work  is  very  great,  the  influence  of 
industrialism  becomes  very  apparent,  for  the  change  in 
th  e  susceptibility  for  small-pox  after  the  age  of  puberty 
manifests  itself  in  proportion  with  the  degree  in  which 
the  industrial  system  has  obtained  control  over  the 
group  of  ages  in  question. 


If,  in  making  a  comparison  of  this  kind,  we  take,  for 
example,  England  and  Prussia — the  small-pox  con- 
ditions of  which  countries  are  given  in  Table  XIV — it 
will  be  found  that  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  work 
is  as  follows : — 


In  the 


Industrial  Class 
Agricultural  Class 
Commercial  Class 
Rest  of  the  population 
Total  population  - 


Prussia 
(1882). 


6,373,307 
1,388,184 
980,128 
17,237,760 


25,974,439 


To  every  1,00 
of  the  total 
England  I  Population  in 
(1881).  j 

Bug-  Prus- 
land. 


270,761 
2,531,081 
242,171 
24,243,847 


27,287,860 


245 
53 
38 

664 


1,000 


10 
93 


1,000 


Thus  England  with  a  population  nearly  eqnal  in 
number  has,  on  an  average,  'z4-£  times  as  many  persons 
engaged  in  industrial  work  as  Prussia,  whereas  the 
latter  has  If  as  many  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
as  England.  Such  a  great  contrast  in  industrialism 
must  manifest  itself  in  different  amounts  of  small-pox 
for  the  various  groups  of  ages.  In  order  to  complete 
the  comparison,  let  us  place  by  the  side  of  these  two 
countries  another  that  is  still  purely  agricultural,  e.g., 
Finland,  a  country  which,  according  to  the  number  of 
those  engaged  in  work  in  1875,  had  no  less  than  862 
per  thousand  of  the  population  occupied  as  peasants ; 
its  small-pox  conditions  during  the  two  years  1878-79 
are  exhibited  in  Table  XV. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  these  three  countries, 
— England,  Prussia,  and  Finland — we  have  in  the  first 
place  to  take  their  groups  of  ages  at  the  same  extent. 
And  as  the  small-pox  scourge  was  not  equally  violent 
in  the  three  countries  during  the  periods  in  question, 
we  have  to  assume  an  equally  high  mortality  from 
small-pox  for  all  the  populations,  viz.,  that  of  England, 
which  at  the  time  amounted  to  65  in  a  million  per  year, 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  several 
groups  of  ages  to  this  total  average.  The  three  series 
of  figures  below,  which  are  the  result  of  this  calculation, 
exhibit  the  correlation  between  the  small-pox  suscepti- 
bility at  the  various  stages  of  life  in  its  absolute  purity. 
The  diagrams  added  illustrate  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  small-pox  mortality,  and  point  a,  where  the  lines 
meet,  the  effect  of  industrial  life  : 


Proportionate  Series  of  Figures  for  the  Small-pox  Mortality  of: 


Age. 

England. 

Prussia. 

Finland. 

0 —  1  years  - 

404 

734 

728 

1—3    „  ,  -  v 

100           \  j 

178 

323            I  / 

3—  5    „  - 

60             \  / 

65 

154             1  / 

5—10    „  - 

42               \  / 

51 

53             \  / 

10—15    „  - 

35  Va 

20 

31              I  / 

15—20    „  - 

54               I  \ 

8 

17              I  / 

20—30  „ 

72            /  \ 

21 

9               \  / 

30—40    „  - 

25 

40—60    „  - 

;  V 

46 

4  Att 

60  and  over  - 

45 

Total  Average  - 

65 

65 

65 

In  England,  the  chief  industrial  country  in  the  world, 
the  increase  in  the  small-pox  mortality  begins  as  early 
as  the  age  of  puberty,  whereas  in  Prussia,  with  its 
lesser  amount  of  industrial  work,  this  does  not  take 
nlace  till  a  quinquennium  later,  and  in  England  the 
increase  attains  far  greater  dimensions  at  the  working 
ages  15  to  40  years  than  in  the  case  of  Prussia.  Finally, 
in  tracing  the  mortality  figures  for  agricultural  Finland, 
we  find  that  they  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  condition  that  existed  before  the  rise  of  the  great 
industries  last  century. 

With  the  upraising  of  the  proletariat  and  the  dis- 


appearance of  barrack-life,  the  small-pox  scourge  will 
return  within  its  natural  boundaries. 

For  even  though  our  greater  appreciation  for  clean- 
liness, our  more  refined  habits,  and  better  knowledge 
of  hygiene,  have  succeeded  in  effecting  that  small-pox 
is  no  longer  as  constant  a  visitor  among  us  as  formerly, 
it  nevertheless  clings  tenaciously  to  the  proletariat  of 
our  modern  cities  who  are  still  unable  to  rid  themselves 
of  mediasval  squalor.  And  yet  it  is  a  significant 
phenomenon  that  the  epidemical  outbreaks  of  modern 
times  have,  as  a  rule,  surpassed  those  of  pre-vaccination 
days  in  violence.    The  severest  visitation,  for  instance, 
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that  London  experienced  during  the  76  years*  before 
Jenner's  time,  shows  the  following  proportions  of 
mortality  : 

Deaths  in  London  to  every  1,000  inhabitants 

Anno  1674  :  5*3  from  small-pox. 

„  1681:  5-9  „ 

„  1719:  5'0  ,, 

„  1746  :  4'3  „ 

,,  1752:4-6  „ 

„  1763:  4-4  „ 

In  Sweden,  too,  which  has  become  so  famous  through 
the  publications  of  vaccinationists,  this  was  evident 
during  the  two  severest  epidemics  that  occurred  during 
the  26  years  at  the  end  of  last  century,  namely  :— 

Anno  1778  only  to  8-0,  and  anno  1784  only  to  5-9 

deaths  from  small-pox  among  1,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  pandemical  year  1871,  when  vaccination  was  in 
full  bloom,  the  deaths  among  1,000  souls  were : — 

In  Paris  :  5*7  from  small-pox. 
,,  Berlin  :  6'3  ,,  ,, 
,,  The  Hague :  14"1  ,,  „ 
,,  Rotterdam  :  14'3  ,,  ,, 
,,  Hamburg  :  15'4  ,.  ;, 
,,  Duisburg   :  19'1 

Now  as  modern  town  life  represents  a  constant 
influence,  the  increased  virulence  of  the  epidemic,  on 
its  re-appearances  in  recent  times,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  this";  it  seems  more  likely  that  in  our  day  the 
fanaticism  of  vaccination,  which  bursts  out  anew 
with  every  epidemic,  and  is  artificially  fomented  by 
those  in  authority,  essentially  contributes  to  the 
harvest  by  having  scattered  the  seeds  of  small-pox.  If 
pre-vaccination  times  are  referred  to  as  the  era  of  the 
"  great  small-pox  distress,"  our  day  might  no  less 
pertinently  be  termed  the  era  of  the  "  great  vaccination 
"  distress."  The  two,  however,  differ  in  this  respect, 
that  formerly  small-pox  was  to  be  had  gratis,  whereas 
now-a-days  we  have  to  pay  handsomely  to  get  it. 


Chapter  'VII. 

The  vaccination  laws  of  Switzerland.  The  conse- 
quences of  their  repeal  by  the  Cantons.  Fiasco 
of  the  statistics  of  vaccinationists. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  other  countries,  vaccinationists 
have  made  use  of  every  outbreak  of  small-pox  to  alarm 
the  population,  and  to  arouse  their  interest  in  vaccina- 
tion.  In  this  manner  they  have,  in  some  Cantons, 
succeeded  in  legally  enforcing  obligatory  regulations,  or 
in  sharpening  the  existing  law  of  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion, and  carrying  it  out  rigorously.  But  although  the 
epidemics  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  decades  increased 
in  violence,  the  people  continued  to  be  persuaded  that 
this  increase  was  due  to  some  neglect  of  vaccination, 
and  that  with  a  more  regular  system  of  early  and  fre- 
quently repeated  vaccinations,  small-pox  would  infallibly 
become  extirpated. 

In  som3  Cantons  vaccination  was  performed  every 
two  years  (Wallis,  Graubiinden),  in  most,  however, 
annually  ;  in  the  one  case  the  operation  was  performed 
during  the  first  year  of  life,  in  the  other  before  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  following  the  birth ;  the  official 
notification  was  taken  either  at  the  time  of  vaccination 
or  before  attendance  at  school.  Graubiinden  and  Basel- 
stadt  went  as  far  as  to  make  re-vaccination  compulsory, 
while  Uri  and  Geneva  never  had  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion at  all,  and  the  other  Cantons  remained  satisfied 
with  the  primary  operation.  However,  the  manner  in 
which  the  laws  relating  to  vaccination  were  carried  out 
always  varied  very  much. 

In  1870,  however,  when  one  of  the  most  violent 
small-pox  epidemics  ever  recorded  in  history  broke  out, 


*  This  relates  to  the  20  years  1 6fi7-1688  and  the  22  years  1701-1722, 
for  which  periods  Dr.  James  Jurin  has  giveii  the  nuuiher  of  small-pox 
deaths,  in  the  Philos.  Transact..  Vo\.  XXXII.  (tor  [he  years  1722-23), 
pp.  213-224. ;  also  the  31  years  173 1-1767,  the  tabll  s  of  mortality  for  which 
arc  piven  by  Dimsdale,  Observations  on  the  Introduction  to  the  plan  of 
the  Dispensary  for  General  Inoculation,  London,  177S.  The  coire- 
spondiiiK  numbers  of  the  population  have  been  reckoned  according  to 
Sussmilch  {sec  his  Gottliche  Ordnung,  etc.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  471). 
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notwithstanding  the  ever-increasing  requirements  of 
the  vaccination  laws,  the  people  gradually  came  to  see 
things  in  the  right  light;  this  was,  however,  not  the 
case  with  the  legislative  assemblies  and  state  authori- 
ties, their  councillors  being  exclusively  vaccinationists, 
such  as  are  produced  by  all  the  medical  schools.  In 
spite  of  the  compulsory  measures  and  the  alarm 
created,  the  number  of  vaccinations  diminished  year  by 
year,  and  it  was  only  when  occasional  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  occurred  that  it  was  found  possible  to  raise  the 
number  again  by  appealing  to  those  who  wavered  or 
were  timid.  In  several  Cantons  and  in  military  circles 
the  feeling  became  so  serious  that  vaccinationists  found 
their  authority  threatened,  and  with  a  view  to  curb  the 
growing  resistance  of  the  people  determined  to  bring 
in.  a  Bill  to  make  vaccination  compulsory  throughout 
the  country.  Canton  Glarus  had,  it  is  true,  abrogated 
compulsory  vaccination  on  the  7th  May  1876,  and  the 
authorities  in  Baselstadt,  in  November  1878^  tempo- 
rarily suspended  the  same  law ;  still,  vaccinationists 
knew  that  they  had  the  federal  authorities  on  their  side, 
and,  therefore,  determined  to  carry  out  their  scheme  by 
disguising  the  federal  law  of  compulsory  vaccination 
under  the  new  name  of  "a  federal  law  relating  to 
"  measures  against  epidemics  endangering  the  comma- 
"  nity  as  a  whole,"  and  this  law  was  promulgated  on 
the  14th  February  1882. 

The  people,  however,  were  not  to  be  bamboozled,  and 
demanded  that  the  law  should  be  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote.  Within  the  legal  term  of  three  months, 
in  place  of  the  30,000  votes  required  by  the  referendum, 
no  less  than  78,938  were  sent  in.  By  this  vote,  there- 
fore, which  was  taken  on  the  30th  July  188'2,  the  nation 
rejected  the  epidemical  law  with  79  per  cent,  of  the 
votes  given.  Never  had  an  unpopular  measure  suffered 
so  tremendous  a  defeat  from  a  confederate  division  :  it 
was  rejected — 

By  61  to  70  %  of  the  votes :  4  cantons  with  24  %  of  Swiss  inhabitants. 

..,  70  —  80  %         „        :  6         „  22  % 

„  80  —90  %         „        :5         „  28%  „ 

„  90  —  98  %  „        :  9  „  22  % 

And  only  one  of  the  25  cantons,  viz.,  Neuenburg 
(with  4  per  cent,  of  Swiss  inhabitants),  gave  as  low  a 
figure  as  36  per  cent,  of  dissentient  votes. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  Canton  Base.stadt 
definitely  abolishing  compulsory  vaccination  by  the 
popular  vote  on  the  17th  December  1882  ;  then  by  the 
Federal  Council  abrogating  the  compulsory  re-vaccina- 
tion of  recruits.  In  1883  compulsory  vaccination  was 
abolished  in  the  three  Cantons  of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and 
Schaft'hausen  ;  in.  the  first  by  popular  vote,  and  in  the 
two  latter  by  the  authorities  themselves.  In  1884  the 
Provincial  Diet  of  Appenzell,  Ausser-Rhoden,  and  the 
Great  Council  of  St.  Gallen  followed  their  example  ; 
and  in  1885  Thurgau  and  in  1886  Basel-land  did  like- 
wise by  popular  vote.  All  of  the  11  cantons  with  40 
per  cent,  of  Swiss  inhabitants  have  struck  compulsory 
vaccination  from  their  code  of  laws.  The  people  were 
threatened  with  all  manner  of  judgments  from  heaven 
if  the  one  safeguard  against  the  most  hideous  of  scourges 
were  thrown  overboard  ;  in  the  Great  Council  of  Bern 
one  vaccinationist  even  prophesied  that  if  the  safeguard 
were  done  away  with,  they  would  have  a  return  of  the 
"black  death,"  that  bubo  pestilence  which  in  the 
14th  century  is  said  to  have  carried  off  25  of  the 
105,000,000  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

Now,  we  ask,  how  have  these  prophecies  of  the  Swiss 
medical  school  been  fulfilled  ?  Too  short  a  time  has 
elapsed  for  any  final  judgment  to  be  pronounced,  espe- 
cially as  during  the  last  years  a  great  ebb-tide  of  small- 
pox is  noticeable  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  over  the 
vaccinated  as  well  as  the  non-vaccinated  portions.  Bat 
still  we  have  already  some  indications  to  show  the 
result  of  the  heretical  movement  in  Switzerland  against 
vaccination. 

There  are  the  publications  of  the  Statistical  Office  of 
the  Confederation  which  give  the  number  of  deaths 
and  the  causes  of  death  for  the  period  between  1876- 
1888.  It  was  during  this  period  that  compulsory  vac- 
cination was  abolished  in  several  of  the  Cantons,  so  that 
the  returns  give  the  figures  for  the  small-pox  conditions 
before  and  after  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Among  these 
Cantons  are  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Baselstadt  and  Basel- 
land,  the  small-pox  mortality  of  which  before  and  after 
the  repeal  of  the  law  is  given  in  Table  XXIY.,  so  that 
a  comparison  may  be  made  between  them. 

This  table  shows  that  in  Cantons  Zurich  and  Basel- 
stadt small-pox  increased  after  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
as  had  previously  often  happened  under  compulsory 
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vaccination.  The  table,  however,  also  shows  that 
precisely  the  reverse  happened  in  Cantons  Lucerne  and 
Basel-land,  and,  in  fact,  that  small-pox  diminished 
there  to  a  much  more  striking  extent  than  it  had 
increased  in  the  others. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  self-evi- 
dent, but  not  to  vaccinationists,  who  loudly  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  circumstances  of  the  one  case  favour- 
ing their  theory,  but  were  conveniently  silent  about  the 
other  case.  Thus,,  for  instance,  "The  Times"  corre- 
spondent in  Zurich  under  the  date  of  June  12,  1886, 
writes :  "  In  fact,  small-pox  has  become  epidemic  in 
"  the  canton"  (the  epidemic,  however,  was  confined  to 
the  town),  '.'and  will,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  involve 
"  neighbouring  cantons  "  (this  did  not  happen)  "  before 
"  it  can  be  stamped  out.  The  rejected  law  will,  of 
"  course,  be  re-enacted."  (Six  other  cantons  subsequently 
annulled  the  law  of  compulsory  vaccination).  At 
this  very  time  London  was  itself  being  visited  by  a 
furious  epidemic  of  small-pox  under  the  sovereignty  of 
a  barbarous  law  of  compulsory  vaccination. 

The  small-pox  outbreak  in  1885  and  1886  in  Zurich 
cannot  reasonably  in  any  way  be  connected  with  the 
repeal  of  compulsory  vaccination,  if  it  be  proved  that  in 
previous  and  more  violent  outbreaks  the  neglect  of 
vaccination  had  also  been  correspondingly  great ;  at  all 
events  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  vaccination  among 
this  population  should  never  be  omitted,  as  the  scourge 
is  not  likely  to  trouble  itself  about  printed  paper.  Let 
us  make  good  the  deficiency  here. 

In  1870-72  the  Canton  of  Zurich  had  been  visited  by 
a  much  more  serious  epidemic  than  the  one  that 
occurred  in  1885-86,  for  during  the  former  epidemic 
1,084  persons  were  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  of  these 
217  died,  whereas  in  the  latter  epidemic  only  698  were 
attacked  and  217  died.  In  order  as  far  as  possible  to 
adjust  the  annual  fluctuations  of  the  vaccine  protection, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  supposed  duration  for  several 
years,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  add  the  three  years  that 
preceded  the  two  epidemical  years,  and  to  compare  the 
five  years  from  1868-72  with  those  from  1882-86  as 
regards  vaccination  and  small-pox,  as  is  done  in 
Table  XXV.  By  making  a  calculation  of  the  relative 
numbers  we  obtain  the  following  : — 


Canton  Zurich. 
With  Compulsory  Vaccination 


Anno : 

Vaccinations 

per  1,000 
Births  during 
previous  Year. 

Small-pox  Cases 
per  100,000  living. 

Attacks.  IDeaths. 

1868 

723 

64 

7 

1869 

730 

2 

0"4 

1870 

679 

29 

3 

1871 

735 

310 

68 

1872 

727 

68 

7 

1868-72 

719 

95 

17 

Without  Compulsory  Vaccination  {since  1883) 


Anno: 


Vaccinations 

per  1,000 
Births  during 
previous  Year. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1882-86 


356 
141 
281 
406 
347 


306 


Small-pox  Cases. 
per  100,000  living. 


Attacks. 


126 


Deaths, 


1 
2 
11 
27 


Now  the  result  for  Canton  Zurich  from  this  compari- 
son is : 

(1.)  That  the  number  of  vaccinations  performed 
directly  before  and  during  the  epidemic  of  1871-72 
was  twice  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  epidemic  of 
1885-86;  and, 


(2.)  That  under  similar  circumstances  the  small-pox 
morbidity  and  mortality  during  the  first  epidemic 
was  twice  as  high  as  during  the  latter. 

During  the  first  epidemic,  moreover — as  is  shown  in 
Table  XXV — half  as  many  more  re-vaccinations  had 
been  performed,  which  may  not  a  little  have  contributed 
to  increase  the  number  of  attacks. 

Such  are,  meanwhile,  the  terrible  consequences  of 
the  repeal  of  compulsory  vaccination  with  which  the 
medical  faculty  and  physicians  threatened  the  people. 
During  subsequent  outbreaks  of  small-pox  the  intelligent 
little  nation  observed  for  itself  that  those  who  inten- 
tionally sow  small-pox  are  responsible  for  the  mischief 
that  accrues. 

The  visitations  of  small-pox  in  Canton  Zurich  dur- 
ing the  15  years  1870-84,  fully  confirm  what  has  been 
pointed  out  above  on  p.  28  as  regards  Scotland,  of 
the  favourable  influence  exercised  by  country  life  in 
controlling  the  spread  of  the  disease.  For  by  arranging 
the  11  districts  of  the  Canton  into  three  groups,  of 
which  the  one  will  consist  chiefly  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  the  two  others  more  or  less  of  an  agricul- 
tural population,  the  result  of  the  small-pox  mortality 
in  the  three  groups  during  the  15  years  will  be  as 
follows : — 

During  the  15  years  1870-84  in  Canton  Zurich  there 

occurred  on  an  average  annually  to  100,000  living  • 
In  Group  I*  with  185  per  l,000~i  agricultural  f  47  attaoks  of  small-pox. 
:  +  „    383      „      |  inhabitants  |  \[ 


„  nit 

In  the  entiri 
Canton 


466 
303 


31 


These  figures  show  distinctly  enough  that  air,  light, 
and  a  free  country  life  are  required  to  drive  this  pro- 
letariat scourge  of  small-pox  from  our  midst,  and  noc 
a  superstitious  trifling  with  small-pox  poison.  True 
hygiene  must  declare  war  to  the  knife  against  the  latter, 
it  it  means  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  people  and  to 
accomplish  anything  definite. 

In  the  year  1885,  when  small-pox  appeared  in  Ziirich, 
the  disease  was  prevalent  also  in  Neuenburg  on  the 
French  frontiers.  However,  the  disease  did  not  on 
this  occasion,  as  in  October  1870,  pass  the  borders  of 
the  canton.  Every  epidemic  comes  to  a  stop  some- 
where or  other,  and  on  the  occasion  in  question  it 
passed  unchecked  over  the  canton  and  halted  on  the 
French  frontier.  These  are  the  well-known  whims  of 
all  epidemics.  But  precisely  as  the  already  mentioned 
outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Zurich  had  been  described  by 
vaccinationists  to  be  the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  law 
of  compulsory  vaccination,  they  now  boasted  in  Neuen- 
burg  that  their  lancet  had  been  the  means  of  checking 
the  epidemic  on  the  frontier.  In  their  official  reports 
it  is  said  :  "  Des  que  la  maladie  franchit  les  iimites  de 
"  notre  canton,  elle  trouve  a  qui  parler."  But  if  the 
writer  had  somewhat  more  carefully  examined  the 
small-pox  conditions  of  the  well-vaccinated  towns  on 
the  Neuenburg  borders,  viz.,  Chaux-de-fonds  and  Locle, 
he  would  quietly  have  had  to  admit  that  it  was  these 
very  towns  which  did  not  by  any  means  enjoy  special 
exemption  from  small-pox,  to  judge  from  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Confederation.  If 
the  small-pox  mortality  there  during  the  10  years 
1876-85  be  compared  with  that  of  the  other  13  Swiss 
towns  mentioned  in  the  reports,  the  following  state  of 
matters  will  be  found  : — 


In  the  10  years  1876-84. 

In: 

Population 
(reduced||.) 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox. 

Annual 

Small-pox 
Mortality 
to  100,000 
living. 

13  Swiss  towns 

392,12S 

359 

9 

Chaux-de-fonds  and  Locle  - 

32,501 

100 

31 

*  Including  the  pre-eminently  town-districts  of  Zurich,  Winterthiir, 
and  Uster. 

t  Including  the  pre-eminently  country-districts  of  Meilen.Pfaffikon, 
Affoltern,  Horgen,  and  Bulach. 

t  Including  the  pre-eminently  country-districts  of  Dielsdorf,  Andel- 
fingen,  and  Hinweil. 

§  La  sante  publique  dans  le  canton  de  Neuchdtcl  en  1885;  rapport 
pre'sente  au  nom  du  Commission  d'Etat  de  Sante  par  ie  Dr.  Guil- 
lanme,  vice-president. 

||  Reduction  of  the  population  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  10  year 
period  ;  giving  the  mortality  from  all  causes  in  proportion  to  that  from 
specified  cause3. 
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that  is,  in  the  two  border  towns  which,  in  1885,  had  so 
victoriously  kept  the  small-pox  scourge  at  bay  by 
means  of  the  vaccinator's  lancet,  the  mortality  from 
the  disease  in  10  years  was  3'4  times  as  high  as  that 
of  the  other  Swiss  towns  which  could  not  boast  of 
any  such  aid.  The  people  of  Neuenburg  are  scarcely 
likely  again,  to  give  their  vote-  for  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion in  the  Confederation,  if  their  sanitary  officers  give 
them  a  clear  statement  of  the  effect  it  has  produced,  in 
their  own  province. 

Chapter  VUL 

Cumulative  Action  of  Vaccine  Virus  and  its  combi- 
nation WITH  THE  EPIDEMICAL  INFLUENCE.  VARIOLA 
EPIDEMICS  PRODUCED  BY  VACCINE  INOCULATION. 

All  substances  that  are  introduced  into  the  living 
organism  and  disturb  or  destroy  its  normal  state,  that 
is,  all  poisons,  are  gradually  expelled  by  it  again  in  its 
struggle  for  existence,  unless  it  succumbs  to_  their 
action.  Of  course  the  poison  is  the  more  mischievous 
the  greater  the  quantity  that  is  introduced.  But  even 
small  and  apparently  harmless  quantities  produce  the 
same  action  as  one  large  dose  when  introduced  re- 
peatedly within  short  intervals  and  their  expulsion  is 
never  completely  accomplished. 

Poisons  then  act  cumulatively,  and  this,  in  fact,  is 
not  only  the  case  with  chemical  poisons,  but  also  with 
organised  or  so-called  disease-poisons,  which  are  said, 
to  give  rise  to  illnesses  of  the  epidemic  species. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  an  otherwise  deadly 
amount  of  chemical  poison,  e.g.,  of  arsenic,  produces 
so  extremely  violent  a  discharge  that  only  a  small 
portion,  not  sufficient  to  endanger  life,  is  absorbed. 
During  an  extremely  violent  process  of  discharge  of 
this  kind,  even  repeated  doses  of  the  poison  will  not 
produce  any  effect,  because  they  are  immediately 
ejected,  just  as  during  the  violent  discharges  of  a 
cholera  patient  repeated  doses  of  powerful  poisons,  for 
instance,  of  strychnine,  morphia,  &c.  produce  no 
effect. 

The  discharge  of  a  poison  may,  however,  be  effected 
in  a  very  different  manner.  In  place  of  its_  expulsion 
by  directly  emptying  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  can 
be  destroyed  by  the  reaction  of  the  vital  processes,  and 
this  is  what  generally  takes  place  when  an  organised 
poison,  a  disease,  has  entered  the  system.  If  the  re- 
action of  these  vital  processes  is  once  in  full  play,  sub- 
sequent introductions  of  the  poison,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  will  remain  without  visible  effect ;  they 
are  directly  drawn  into  the  already  active  process  by 
which  the  poison  is  being  cast  off.  This  process  is 
most  distinctly  evident  in  the  repeated  effect  of  small- 
pox poison  whether  proceeding  from  a  variola  or  a 
vaccine  pustule,  or  from  an  epidemical  influence.  A 
vaccination  performed  during  the  process  of  reaction, 
whether  caused  by  the  natural  or  the  artificial  infection, 
may  produce  local  pustules,  however  their  develop- 
ment will  be  hastened  and  completed  simultaneously 
with  the  pustules  of  the  original  disease.  The  general 
reaction  in  the  body  is  nob  in  any  way  deranged,  nor 
does  it  suffer  any  other  change  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  process.  When  the  reaction  is  at  its  height 
subsequent  poisoning  will  not  produce  any  further 
symptoms,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  illusory  idea  of 
immunity.  However,  owing  to  the  innumerable  cir- 
cumstances that  come  into  play  here,  this  period  of 
apparent  immunity  cannot  at  all  be  defined,  especially 
as  we  do  not  know  what  length  of  time  the  body  takes 
to  recuperate. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century  endeavours 
were  made,  by  repealed  vaccinations  and  variolations, 
to  determine  when  this  period  of  immunity  began 
and  when  it  ended.  Jawandfc  a i.l .  Wardenbsrg,*  then 
Bryce,f  EichhornJ  and  others,  repeated  vaccination 
from  5  to  10  days  or  even  fro  La  4  to  12  months  after  a 
successful  primary  operation,  and  found  the  vaccina- 
tion again  successful,  and  generally  even  more  power- 
ful in  its  effect.  Eichhorn  reports  seven  ter-vaccinations 
which  he  performed  from  half  a  year  to  one  year  after 
successful  bi- vaccinations,  all  of  which  were  as  perfect 
as  if  they  had  been  performed  upon  non- vaccinated  sub- 
jects.   In  opposition  to  this,  according  to  Bousquet,  a 


*  Rufeland's  Journal,  1802,  Vol.  14,  pp.  62  and  98. 

t  Bryce,  Pract.  Obscrva.  on  Cow-pox.   Edinburgh,  1803. 

i  I.e.,  pp.  90U-923. 
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re-vaccination  four  days  after  a  vaccination  is  no 
longer  successful;  according  to  Husson  the  period  of 
immunity  begins  from  9  to  10  days  after  the  operation, 
and  according  to  Heim  and  Gregory  not  till  21  days 
afterwards.  This  contradiction  of  opinions  proves  that 
as  little  is  known  about  the  beginning  of  the  supposed 
protective  influence  of  vaccination  as  about  the  period 
of  its  duration,  a  subject  we  have  already  discussed  in 
Chapter  V.  The  answer  to  these  questions  was,  there- 
fore, very  rightly  given  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  his 
famous  work  on  "The  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  a 
categorical  "we  do  not  know." 

When  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  begins  we 
do  not  know  ;  how  long  it  lasts  we  do  not  know  either, 
and  still  less  in  what  way  or  how  powerfully  it  acts  ; 
and  that  it  has  never  at  any  time  exercised  any  veri- 
fiable or  favourable  effect  upon  the  epidemic  has 
sufficiently  been  pointed  out  in  this  Memorial.  These 
are  the  solid  scientific  foundations  of  the  vaccination 
theory  to  which  Parliaments  and  State  authorities 
have  lent  a  willing  ear  and  for  which  they  have  obtained 
legal  consideration  ! 

Apart  from  the  peculiarity  which  organised  poisons 
have  of  conferring  apparent  non-susceptibility  for  re- 
infection for  a  relatively  short  or  varying  period  of 
time,  they  otherwise  follow  the  laws  to  which  other 
poisons  are  subject,  and  show,  like  those  mentioned  at 
the  opening  of  this  chapter,  a  cumulative  action  when 
the  inoculations  are  repeated  at  short  intervals.  This 
was  observed  even  by  some  of  the  above-named  investi- 
gators in  the  experiments  with  re-vaccinations  before 
the  reactive  process  had  ceased.  This  has,  however, 
been  even  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ments which  Ceely*  made  upon  animals.  After  having 
proved  that  the  ox  is  much  less  susceptible  for  variola 
lymph  than  for  vaccine  lymph,  Ceely  again  vaccinated 
three  of  the  oxen  which  had  manifested  only  a  rudi- 
mentary reaction  after  variolation,  and  the  one, 
indeed,  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  inoculation  with 
vaccine  poison,  while  the  two  others  were  operated 
upon  with  variola  poison  after  the  15th  day.  And  not 
only  did  all  the  new  points  of  puncture  show  a  full 
development  of  pustules,  but  the  older  and  already 
cicatrised  points  were  roused  to  activity,  and  some  of 
them  went  through  the  process  of  pustulation  with  the 
new  punctures.  The  insufficient  amount  of  poison  for  the 
formation  of  pustules  in  the  first  vaccination  was  made 
to  produce  the  full  effect  by  the  introduction  of  a  re- 
peated dose  of  the  poison.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
observed  in  man. 

As  early  as  1809  Saccof  reports  "  Un  ragazzo  di 
"  cinque  anni  fa  vaccinato  due  volte  inutilmente  ;  alia 
"  terza  operazione  comparvero  i  primi,  i  second!  e  i 
"  terzi  innesti,  cosicche  il  fanciullo  ebbe  in  un  tempo 
"  sedici  pustule  per  diciotto  punture  fatte  in  tre 
volte."  And  in  1829  Eichhorn  J  speaks  of  rousing 
unsuccessful  points  of  puncture  to  activity  by  repeating 
the  operation  on  the  eighth  day,  as  a  well-known  fact ; 
and  in  recent  days  Pfeiffer§  writes:  "Cases  are  not 
"  infrequently  met  with  where,  owing  to  the  failure  Oj. 
"  vaccination,  a  re-vaccination  on  the  eighth  day  has 
"  resulted  in  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  points  of  punc- 
"  ture  all  showing  good  pustules  on  the  14th  day." 

In  epidemical  times  the  instinct  for  self-preservation 
in  organisms  makes  all  individuals,  as  it  were,  rise  up 
to  combat  the  epidemical  influence.  In  this  struggle 
those  strong  in  power  of  resistance  win  the  day,  while 
those  who  are  weak  in  power  of  resistance  are  attacked. 
Between  these  two  groups,  however,  are  a  large  number 
of  persons,  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of 
illness.  In  their  case  it  requires  but  the  one  little  aid 
of  diluted  variola  poison — namely,  vaccination — to  place 
them  among  those  who  are  weak  in  resisting  power,  and 
to  drive  them  into  the  arms  of  the  scourge.  Hence  the 
growth  of  epidemics  with  the  increased  zeal  of  vacci- 
nators since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

This  cumulative  action  of  small-pox  poison  is  proved 
even  by  the  experience  that  in  epidemical  times  vacci- 
nations Ere  much  less  frequently  "unsuccessful,"  and 
that  the  operation,  in  fact,  shows  symptoms  of  in- 
creased intensity  at  the  points  of  puncture.  This  was 
known  to  the  early  inoculators,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter 


*  Robert  Ceely,  Observations  on  the  Yariolce  vaccina,  as  they  occa- 
sionally appear  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  &c.   Worcester,  1840. 
t  Luigi  Sacco,  Traltato  di  Vaccinazione.   Milan,  1809,  p.  48. 
t  I.e.,  p.  70. 

§  Vierteljahrsch.  fur  gerichtl.  Med.  etc.,  von  Eulenberg.  Jan.  1S85, 
p,105. 
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written  in  1713  by  Timonius,  in  Constantinople,  to 
Woodward*  in  London,  in  which  he  says  that  at  the 
time  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  the  inoculations  "  were 
"  also  attended  with  greater  symptoms."  In  1843  the 
medical  practitioners  in  Canton  Zurich  gave  their 
assentf  to  the  proposition  that  "  at  the  time  of  small- 
"  pox  epidemics  the  receptivity  for  vaccine  is  intensi- 
"  fied."  Williemel  corroborated  this  with  regard  to 
re-vaccination  in  the  year  1871.  No  experienced  vac- 
cinator can  have  failed  to  observe  this  phenomenon  in 
his  own  practice. 

Under  epidemical  influence  the  local  vaccination 
process  may  even  lead  to  the  gravest  and  most  terrible 
disturbances.  In  the  two  years  from  1863-64  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence  (1861-65)  a  violent 
small-pox  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union. $  According  to  James  Bolton,  of  Richmond, 
an  unusual  susceptibility  prevailed  at  the  time  for  the 
vaccine  poison.  A.  Thornburgh  and  his  assistants  vac- 
cinated, in  Anderson ville,  where  small-pox  had  just 
broken  out,  bstween  2,000  and  3,000  prisoners  of  the 
Confederate  army.  In  almost  every  one  of  these  cases 
the  points  of  the  puncture  changed  into  extensive  deep- 
seated  ulcers  accompanied  by  very  grave  disturbances, 
so  that  numerous  amputations  became  necessary  and  a 
number  of  the  men  died.  But  it  was  not  only  the  pri- 
soners of  war  in  whom  this  phenomenon  manifested 
itself.  Ramsay  reports  that  it  was  observed  throughout 
the  Confederate  States,  in  spite  of  the  great  care  that 
had  been  taken  in  procuring  the  lympli  and  in  per- 
forming the  operation. 

If  repeated  vaccination  rouses  former  and  unsuc- 
cessful points  of  puncture  to  activity,  and  the  epi- 
demical influence  intensifies  the  action  of  the  vaccine 
lymph,  it  can  no  longer  appear  strange  that  by  repeated 
vaccinations  the  poison  so  accumulates  throughout  the 
system  that  variola  is  produced,  as  the  following  case 
will  prove.  On  one  occasion,  when  13  persons  were 
attacked  by  small-pox  in  Winsen,  a  Hanoverian  town, 
Wolde  ||  vaccinated  a  child  one  year  of  age  without 
success.  Seven  days  later  he  repeated  the  operation 
"  powerfully,"  and  indeed  so  powerfully  that  the  opera- 
tion was  immediately  followed  by  a  general  eruption  of 
variola.  This  experience  does  not  appear  to  have 
moderated  the  vaccinator's  zeal.  A.  child  which  he 
found  bright  and  happy  in  the  same  cradle  with  its 
little  twin-brother,  who  was  ill  of  small-pox,  he  imme- 
diately vaccinated.  But  its  power  of  resistance  was  so 
great  that,  although  exposed  to  the  full  contagion,  it 
did  not  develop  even  the  local  pustules.  Six  days  later 
the  operation  was  again  performed,  and  then  the  child's 
system  was  so  impregnated  with  the  poisonous  matter 
that  violent  variola  supervened,  and  it  recovered  "  only 
"  with  difficulty."  The  literature  of  small-pox  is  un- 
fortunately full  of  instances  of  this  kind  of  fanaticism 
as  regards  vaccinating. 

Now,  as  the  vaccine  virus  is  nothing  but  a  modified 
form  of  genuine  variola  (see  Chapter  II.),  and  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  susceptibility  for  it  in  mankind 
varies  extremely,  there  cannot  be  any  dearth  of  in- 
stances where  a  simple  vaccination,  acting  upon  a  high 
susceptibility  and  without  further  accumulation  of  the 
poison,  must  produce  a  genuine  variola  eruption,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  inoculation,  and  the  following 
observations  will  prove  this. 

According  to  a  communication  of  A.  Th.  Briick,^[ 
Trinius,  a  physician  in  St.  Petersburg,  obtained  cow- 
pox  lymph  from  Berlin  for  vaccinations.  After  the 
operation  the  cow-pox  pustules  appeared  not  only  at  the 
points  of  puncture,  but  over  the  child's  whole  body, 
i.e.,  it  had  contracted  variola,  for  variola  is  distin- 
guished from  the  local  vaccine  disease  only  by  general 
pustulation.  We  have  the  complete  description  of  an 
inoculation  in  a  case  of  vaccination  performed  by 
G.  B.  Longstaff,  and  which  he  communicated  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal  (1883,  p.  1158).  He  vaccinated 
his  own  child,  a  boy  of  three  months,  with  calf's  lymph 
procured  from  Warlomont's  celebrated  vaccine  esta- 
blishment in  Brussels.  The  usual  vaccine  pustules 
formed  and  attained  their  full  development  on  the  8th 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxix.  (1714-16),  p.  74. 
t  Zeitschrift  f.  rationelle  Med.  v.  Henle  u.  Pfeufer.  1844,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  412-43?.. 

X  JUull.  de  VAcad.  de  Med.  de  BelgioueAK'il,  XV.,  V.  p.  295. 
§  Extort  from  the  Report  of  the  Hoard  of  Health  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Louisania.  1863  and  1864,  by  Joseph  Jones. 
|[  Hufeland's  Journal.    March,  1831. 

1  In  Casper's  Woclunschrift  fur  die  gesammte  Heilkunde.  1883, 
.  XXXI. 


day.  But  as  early  as  the  7th  day  suspicious-looking 
pimples  appeared  distributed  all  over  the  child's  body, 
and  these  increased  up  to  the  10th  day  to  the  number 
of  50,  "  well-formed  vaccine  pustules,"  i.e.,  into  variola 
pustules.  After  various  charges  this  remarkable  vaccine 
process  finally  took  the  regular  form  of  variola  con- 
fluens.  Warlomont  comforted  the  father  with  a  diag- 
nosis of  "  vaccine  generalise."  But  as  Erasmus  Wilson* 
communicates  a  similar  case  where  this  "vaccine 
"  generalisee"  terminated  fatally,  Warlomont's  comfort- 
ing wordB  may  be  of  more  value  to  dogmatists  than  to 
stiff erers.  The  usual  explanation  by  vaccinationists  of 
such  cases,  that  the  variola  poison  must  have  been 
latent  in  the  body  of  the  patient,  can  the  less  be  applied 
here  as  Berenguierf  reports  the  case  of  the  vaccination 
of  a  child  one  year  old,  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of 
variola  confluens  which,  in  order  to  specify,  its  origin, 
was  reported  to  be  confined  to  the  two  arms  that  had 
been  operated  upon.  Characteristic  of  the  protection 
which  vaccination  is  said  to  afford  is  the  circumstance 
observed  by  Turchetti,J  that  during  small-pox  epi- 
demics those  recently  vaccinated  are  more  frequently 
attacked  by  variola,  whereas  those  vaccinated  some 
time  previously,  i.e.,  less  or  not  at  all  protected,  con- 
tract the  milder  forms  of  varioloid  or  varicellas.  This 
was  also  Groll's  §  experience :  "  Many  of  those  in  whom 
"  the  (vaccine)  pustules  were  well  developed,  on  the 
"  5th  or  6th  day  or  later,  took  varioloids,  and  others 
"  who  would  not  be  re-vaccinated  remained  unaffected." 
Numerous  statements  of  a  similar  kind  have  been 
made  by  English  practitioners,  and  are  communicated 
in  Sir  John  Simon's  "  Papers  relating,  etc.,"  e.g.,  under 
Nos.  50  (W.  H.  Bellot),  80  (G.  Buchanan),  106  (T. 
Chambers),  182  (George  Fife),  205  (John  Grabham), 
346  (S.  Mitchell),  363  (Geo.  Normann),  366  (James 
Ogilvy),  376  (T.  Paget). 

That  vaccination  at  times  actually  attracts  variola 
is  proved  by  a  communication  from  Holland. ||  In 
Eriesland,  namely,  where  no  case  of  smali-pox  had 
occurred  since  1874,  three  cases  were,  in  1882,  reported 
to  have  broken  out  on  a  ship  which  lay  close  to  the 
village  of  Wijns.  The  ship  had  come  from  Gouda, 
where  small-pox  was  prevalent,  and  the  crew  consisted 
of  five  persons,  a  non- vaccinated  married  couple  with 
two  grown-up  children  and  a  boy  of  seven.  The  elder 
son  had  been  twice  vaccinated  but  unsuccessfully;  the 
daughter  once  successfully,  and  the  boy  had  never  been 
vaccinated.  This  boy  was  attacked  by  small-pox  in 
Gouda  on  the  1st  of  April  and  recovered.  On  the  18th 
the  doctor  visited  the  ship  uninvited  and  persuaded 
the  married  couple  to  be  vaccinated;  the  two  elder 
children  refused  to  be  re-vaccinated.  The  result  was 
that  the  husband  was  attacked  on  the  28th,  the  wife  on 
the  29th  of  April  by  a  virulent  form  of  variola,  and  the 
man  died  on  the  7th  of  May.  "  The  two  elder  children," 
says  the  official  report,  "  who  would  not  submit  to  re- 
"  vaccination,  remained  untouched  by  the  disease." 
A  pendant  to  this  case  is  furnished  by  the  official  report 
of  the  following  year,  1883  (p.  216).  In  the  harbour  of 
Harlington  (Zuydersee)  lay  a  ship  with  a  child  on 
board  suffering  from  small-pox.  The  ship  was  isolated 
and  watched  day  and  night  by  "  gevaucineerde,  gere- 
"  vaccineerde  of  gepockt  hebbende,"  police  officers; 
the  persons  on  board  were  offered  vaccination  gratis, 
but  fortunately  they  refused  it ;  fortunately  because, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  case  of  the  child,  which 
recovered  after  13  days  illness,  no  one  else  took  the 
disease,  as  had  happened  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  coincidence  of  variola  with  the  vaccine  disease 
has — ever  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination — been 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  during  all  small-pox  epi- 
demics "ff  that  experienced  authorities  like  Legendre, 
Cintrac,  Rilliet,  and  Barthez,  and  many  others,  have 
expressed  themselves  strongly  against  all  vaccina- 
tion in  epidemical  times,  as  was  formerly  done  in 
regard  to  inoculations.  Yet  it  is  precisely  at  the 
period  of  small-pox  epidemics  that  the  vaccinator's 
business  is  found  most  flourishing;  as  we  all  know, 
interest  rules  the  world,  and  so  subterfuges  were  re- 
sorted to.    The  wretched  offspring  of  vaccination  and 


*  I.e.,  p.  153. 

t  Journal  de  mid.  et  de  cJiir.  pratiques.  1845,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  510. 
XAllgemein.  Eepertorium,  etc.,  von  Neumeyer  (formerly  Kleinert), 
April,  1842,  p.  184. 

§  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht  vom  Jahr.   1855,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  78. 

||  In  the  official  Verslag  aan  den  Koning  van  de  Bevindingen  etc., 
van  het  Geneeshundig  Staatstoeziclit  in  het  Jaar.   1882,  p.  202. 

IT  Rayer  in  the  Papers  Relating,  etc.  under  No.  402  ;  Gintrac  in  the 
Journ.  de  Med.  de  Bordeaux.   March,  1858. 
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variola  had  his  name  changed,  and,  in  order  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  inspection  of  the  inquisitive,  re- 
ceived the  new  names  of  variola  vaccina  secundaria, 
vaccinoi'd,  vaccinella,  varioletta,  &c.  These  forms  of 
the  disease  were  declared  to  have  as  little  in  common 
with  genuine  small-pox  as  varioloids  were  once  sup- 
posed to  have,  and  as  varicelke  are  still  supposed  to 
have,  the  latter  having  proved  themselves  wholly  un- 
affected by  the  vaccine  protection.  However,  the 
endless  experiences  of  the  last  epidemic  did  not  further 
these  expedients  and  other  explanations  were  looked 
for. 

In  most  cases  of  coincidence  the  general  pustulation 
of  variola  does  not  break  out  till  10  to  12  days  after 
vaccination,  hence  from  3  to  4  days  after  the  appearance 
of  the  vaccination  pustules,  this  occurrence  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  natural  infection  being  stated  to 
have  existed  before  vaccination  had  developed  its  pro- 
tective influence.  But  as  it  is  not  known  when  this 
protection  begins,  any  such  assertion  must  at  once  be 
declared  a  sophism.  And  the  public,  of  course,  are 
ignorant  of  the  facts  that  in  inoculation  with  genuine 
small-pox  virus,  the  vaccination  pustules  appear  within 
6  to  8  days  after  the  operation,  that  the  general  variola 
pustulation  does  not  appear  till  3  or  4  days  later,  and 
that  the  epidemical  influence  plus  vaccination — in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  the  poison — is  equiva- 
lent to  an  inoculation  which  is  prohibited  by  law,  in 
fact,  that  vaccinators  are  busily  sowing  small-pox  under 
the  pretext  of  exterminating  the  disease.  Many  cases 
were  reported  where  the  artificially  produced  variola 
eruption  was  only  a  mild  one,  and  this  mild  form  of 
the  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  vaccination  which, 
unfortunately,  had  been  delayed  too  long. 

All  the  haziness  of  this  sophistry  would  forthwith 
have  been  dispersed  by  a  simple  calculation  during  a 
small-pox  epidemic,  with  attention  fixed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points  :  how  many  individuals  from  the  prole- 
tariat and  how  many  from  the  higher  ranks  of  life 
were  vaccinated  during  the  epidemic — age  and  date 
being  likewise  recorded  p  How  many  individuals  of 
the  same  category  were  unvaccinated  ?  And  how  many 
in  these  several  categories  were  attacked  and  when 
were  they  attacked  by  the  disease  ? 

Any  determinate  investigation  of  this  kind  has  never 
yet  been  ventured  upon  by  vaccinationists,  and  cases 
of  coincidence  of  variola  with  vaccination  have  been 
entered  in  the  public  registers  simply  as  non-vacci- 
nated cases,  i.e.,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  them 
officially,  and  they  were  thus  withdrawn  without  being 
further  inquired  into.f  But  in  order  to  show  that  such 
cases — as  happened  formerly  with  inoculations — may 
form  other  wave-circles,  and  communicate  small-pox 
to  others,  and,  occasionally,  even  give  rise  to  actual 
small-pox  epidemics,  the  following  cases  are  quoted  by 
way  of  evidence. 

In  Oebisfelde.J  a  little  town  of  1,800  inhabitants  in 
the  province  of'Magdeburg,  some  60  vaccinations  were 
performed  between  March  and  June  1801,  owing  to 
the  advance  of  small-pox  ;  of  these  vaccinations  the 
first  were  unsuccessful.  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  two 
sons  of  a  tailor  were  vaccinated,  and  as  the  operation 
was  not  successful  in  the  younger  brother  it  was  re- 
peated with  the  usual  result,  i.e.,  he  got  small-pox  in 
place  of  cow-pox.  From  the  legitimate  cow-pox 
pustules  of  the  elder  brother  seven  children  were 
vaccinated  on  June  30,  four  only  with  success.  From 
one  of  the  latter  a  second  series  of  five  children  tvere 
vaccinated,  four  successfully.  A  third  series  of  37 
children  were  vaccinated  between  the  18th  and  20th 
July.  The  epidemical  influence  continued  more  and 
more  to  affect  the  success  of  the  vaccinations,  for  of 
these  37  vaccinations  two  only  failed,  and  one  was 
followed  by  genuine  small-pox.  Now  hore  we  already 
have  two  cases  of  variola  produced  by  vaccination  and 
the  further  consequences  will  bo  found  even  more 
serious.  Between  August  and  October  seven  of  the 
vaccinated  children  of  the  first  series  fell  ill  of  variola 
vera ;  likewise  four  of  the  five  vaccinated  children  of 
the  second  series.  Of  the  latter  only  the  one  child 
where  the  operation  had  not  been  successful  remained 
unaffected  by  the  disease.  Of  the  37  vaccinated 
children  of  the  third  series  five  took  variola  vera  with 
the  vaccine  disease,  and  27  were  attacked  by  variola 
vera  between  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 


*  A.  Vogt.  Alter  u.  newer  Impfi/laube.  p.  118. 

t  Buf eland's  Journal.  1802,  Vol.  XI  V\,  1  St.,  pp.  87-130. 
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October,  three  cases  terminating  fatally.  Thus  the 
result  was :  that  of  51  newly  vaccinated  individuals 
only  six  escaped  unharmed,  i.e.  12  per  cent. ;  14  per 
cent,  take  vaccina  and  variola  simultaneously,  and  74 
per  cent,  take  small -pox  at  a  time  when  the  vaccine 
protection — according  to  the  orthodox  school — is  ab- 
solutely or  almost  absolutely  certain.  Warlomont.  of 
Brussels,  who  furnished  Longstaff  with  the  effective 
animal  lymph  spoken  of  on  p.  39,  says  :*  "  l'immunite 
"  temporaire  (de  la  vaccination)  personne  ne  peut  la 
"  nier :  on  chercherait  en  vain  un  seul  (!)  fait  de 
"  variole  acquise  par  un  sujet  recemment  vaccine"  avec 
"  succes  " ;  an  opinion,  at  all  events,  which  has  the 
merit  of  not  being  affected  with  much  knowledge  of 
the  question. 

According  to  Lohmayer's  report  of  the  results  of 
re-vaccination  in  the  Prussian  army  in  1842.  Kuhk, 
an  army  surgeon,  observed  a  case  of  so-calied  vac- 
cina secondaria.  Kubkf  says  on  this  occasion:  "  I 
"  have  observed  this  also  at  the  time  of  suppura- 
"  tion  or  drying  up  in  very  young  children  vac- 
"  cinated  for  the  first  time,  and  have  also  found  that 
"  when  the  youngest  child  of  a  family  is  given  the 
"  vaccine  disease,  two  or  four  weeks  later  pustules 
"  of  the  small-pox  type  break  out  in  one  or  other  of 
"  the  elder  children,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  this 
"  pustulous  form  of  exanthema  in  several  individuals 
"  simultaneously,  is  strikingly  manifest  when  vacci- 
"  nation  is  being  generally  performed  throughout  a 
"  district,  hence  when  the  protective  disease  has  been 
"  simultaneously  conferred  upon  a  number  of  children 
"  in  one  locality." 

E.  Monteil-PonsJ  successfully  vaccinated  a  child  in 
Florae,  on  the  8th  May  1856,  with  vaccine  lymph  from 
Nimes,  and  vaccinated  other  15  children  from  it.  All 
of  these  16  children  were  not  only  attacked  by  variola 
8  to  10  days  after  the  operation,  but  gave  the  disease  to 
63  other  persons,  11  of  whom  died.  The  old  inocula- 
tors  had  no  "  benign  matter  "  to  compare  with  that 
offered  by  vaccination. 

Rob.  H.  Bakewell,§  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital  of 
Port  of  Spain,  in  Trinidad,  reports  :  "  I  fear  that  in 
"  some  instances  wholesale  vaccinations  and  re-vac- 
"  cinations  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  have 
"  spread  small-pox  among  those  who  remained  un- 
"  vaccinated.  At  least,  it  happened  curiously  enough 
"  that  in  the  best  vaccinated  districts  in  Trinidad 
"  there  was  the  most  small -pox.  One  gentleman, 
"  Mr.  Robert  Knaggs,  reported  that  his  district  of  the 
"  town  was  so  well  vaccinated  in  the  house-to-house 
"  vaccination,  that  an  epidemic  was  impossible.  A 
"  few  weeks  afterwards  he  had  to  resign  that  very 
"  district,  because  the  number  of  cases  of  small -pox 
"  was  so  large  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  them.  A 
"  very  out-of-the-way  district  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
"  island  was  entirely  free  from  small-pox  until  an 
"  energetic  vaccinator,  newly  appointed,  vaccinated 
"  upwards  of  a  hundred  iu  the  course  of  three  or  four 
"  weeks.  Small-pox  then  broke  out.  Certainly  small- 
"  pox  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  in  Port  of  Spain 
"  after  house-to-house  vaccination  had  been  a  short 
"  time  in  operation." 

In  Oedt,  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants  in  the  Diissel- 
dorf  district,  Blumlein,  ||  on  the  26th  April  1872, 
vaccinated  a  child  of  three  months  from  the  arm  of 
another,  when  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  both  cases  the  vaccination  process  was 
normal.  The  last  vaccinated  child  was  then,  on 
May  3,  made  use  of  for  vaccinating  24  infants,  and  one 
of  the  latter  on  May  10  for  other  23  infants.  Directly 
after  this,  between  May  11  and  14,  all  the  24  children 
of  the  first  series  were  attacked  by  a  general  small-pox 
eruption,  and  a  week  later,  between  May  18  and  21,  all 
the  23  children  of  the  second  series,  and  the  eruption 
not  only  covered  the  skin  of  the  entire  body,  but 
appeared  on  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  These  47  variola  patients  then  transmitted 
the  infection  to  their  mothers  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  so  that  the  number  of  those  attacked 
amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  to  141  cases 
with  nine  deaths.  Altogether,  therefore,  6  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  the  "benign  in- 
"  fluence  "  of  vaccination.    The  doctor  proposed  pouring 


*  La  vaccination  humaine  et  animate,  Paris,  1888,  p.  333 
t  Neumeister's  Allgem.  Bepertorium,  Feb.  1844,  p.  92. 
t  Union  medicate,  1S56,  No.  13. 
§  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  21,  1872,  p.  675. 
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oil  on  the  flames  by  demanding  forthwith  "  a  speedy, 
"  general,  and  compulsory  system  of  re-vaccination," 
and  while  waiting  for  permission  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  villagers  of  the  necessity,  by  pointing  to  the 
non-attacked  who  had  been  vaccinated  formerly,  as 
ttte  "  experimentum  crusis  ad  oculis"  of  the  absolute 
protection  afforded  by  vaccine.  His  persuasions,  how- 
ever, were  rejected  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  cate- 
gorial  exclamation,  ' '  No  more  vaccination."  The  large 
majority  of  the  medical  men  of  the  district,  when  dis- 
cussing this  case,  "  had  no  hesitation  in  maintaining 
"  the  one  vaccination  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
"  infection,"  and  declared  that  the  vaccine-Tesicles  of 
the  infant  (the  one  that  had  remained  free  from  variola  !) 
must  have  contained  both  the  vaccine  and  the  variola 
contagion  (as  if  the  two  were  distinct),  and  that  the 
infant  must  have  been  suffering  from  some  latent  form 
of  variola.  The  sophists  of  antiquity  are  verily  not  fit 
to  hold  a  candle  to  these  modern  masters  of  definition. 

America,  like  Europe,  has  since  last  century  never 
been  visited  by  a  more  violent  small-pox  epidemic  than 
the  one  that  occurred  in  the  seventh  decade.  In  1872  it 
spread  over  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  two  thirds 
of  the  towns  were  attacked  by  the  scourge,  and  it 
caused  1,029  deaths  (71  in  100,000)  living).  The  epi- 
demic reached  its  height  there  between  January  and 
March  1873,  and  disappeared  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  It  effected  its  entrance  into 
Spencer,*  a  town  of  3,952  inhabitants,  in  a  curious 
way.  Before  its  appearance  in  the  town  a  young  prac- 
titioner, Fontaine,  had  vaccinated  a  child  in  his  own 
house  with  animal  lymph.  Its  little  brother  was  there- 
upon attacked  by  variola  on  the  2nd  June,  and  immedi- 
ately isolated.  At  a  distance  of  400  metres  from  this 
house  a  young  man  was  then  attacked  on  the  4th  June 
likewise  by  variola;  he  had  been  in  no  communica- 
tion whatever  with  the  individuals  first  attacked, 
and  was  at  once  taken  to  the  hospital.  A  kind  of 
mediasval  panic — which  is,  of  course,  only  an  advantage 
to  the  vaccine  business — drove  the  population  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  vaccinator's  lancet,  they  flew  to 
it  like  moths  to  a  candle.  During  the  14  following 
days  Fontaine  vaccinated  150  children,  some  with  the 
lymph  from  the  first  child  he  had  vaccinated,  some  with 
lymph  obtained  from  a  druggist  in  Worcester.  Up  to 
the  17th  no  other  case  of  small-pox  had  occurred  in 
Spencer.  But  after  this,  between  the  17th  and  24th 
June,  no  less  than  52  of  these  newly-vaccinated  persons 
were  attacked  by  variola  and  sent  to  the  hospital. 
Other  19  cases  in  the  town  are  stated  to  have  occurred 
through  infection  from  these  cases.  The  report  to  the 
Board  of  Health  was  (from  the  vaccinationists'  point 
of  view) :  "  The  strong  presumption  is  that  the  disease 
"  was  disseminated  by  the  inoculation  of  a  small-pox 
"  virus  ;"  and,  although  all  vaccine  is  small-pox  virus, 
the  doctor  was  charged  with  manslaughter.  The  jury, 
however,  acquitted  him,  as  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  lymph  had  been  taken  from  a  variola 
patient.  From  the  cases  quoted  above  it  has  suffi- 
ciently been  proved  that  there  are  other  m«ans  of 
producing  this  effect  in  epidemical  periods,  without 
lymph  from  a  variola  patient. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  the  population  of 
Sio  de  la  Plata  and  of  tbe  Parana  Plain,  as  reported 
bj  L.  Baret,f  a  naval  surgeon,  were  not  far  wrong  in 
maintaining  :  "  qu'en  temps  d'epidemie  la  vaccination 
"  donne  la  variole,"  and  in  taking  to  flight  upon  the 
approach  of  a  vaccinator. 

Our  European  culture  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing this  degree  of  wisdom.  Only  very  occasionally 
does  it  find  expression  in  our  Parliaments.  Thus,  for 
instance,  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  the  Vacci- 
nation Law  of  the  8th  April  1874  in  the  German  Reich- 
stag, Abekeu.J  a  deputy  from  the  vaccinationist 
party,  expressed  his  views  on  Section  14  of  the  Bill  in 
the  following  words  : — ' '  It  still  frequently  happens 
"  that  when  small-pox  epidemics  break  out  that 
"  people  allow  themselves  to  be  vaccinated  owing  to  a 
"  natural  (p)  state  of  anxiety.  But,  as  I  have  heard 
"  and  have  myself  observed,  it  often  happens  that 
"  these  very  persons,  either  immediately  or  shortly  after 
,:  vaccination,  take  the  disease  badly,  with  dangerous 
"  symptoms,   and  often    succumb   to  it.    ...  I 


*  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachu- 
setts. Jan.  J»74  pp.  543-545. 
t  .Journal  d'hygiine,  1S87,  p.  445. 

%  Jtaobi.und  Guttstad,  Das  Heictis-Impfges'etz  vom  8  April  1874,  &c. 
'  zis,  1S7" 


"  know  many  persons  in  my  native  place  who  have 
"  refused  to  be  vaccinated  when  the  epidemic  is 
"  prevalent,  for  this  very  reason.  I  have  also  heard 
"  that  in  some  towns,  for  instance  Erfurt,  the  authori- 
"  ties  have  forbidden  vaccination  during  small-pox 
"  epidemics,  because  it  increased  i  the  number  of 
"  deaths." 

To  judge  from  the  cases  communicated  above  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  vaccination  during  an 
epidemic  tends  to  spread  small-pox,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
of  hygiene,  viz.,  tbe  preservation  of  health.  But  not 
only  does  vaccination,  in  epidemical  times,  endanger 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  vaccinated,  but,  as  was 
shown  above,  the  lives  also  of  those  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  vaccination,  hence  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  just  as  hapjjeiied  in  former  days  in  the  case  of 
inoculation.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  in  former 
days,  led  to  inoculation  being  prohibited  by  law,  and 
humanity  is  mainly  indebted  to  that  law  for  the  enor- 
mous decrease  of  small -pox  at  the  end  of  last  century 
(W.  Farr).  It  is  only  the  withdrawal  of  vaccination — 
this  modern  form  of  inoculation — that  will  put  an  end 
to  the  reproach  which  has,  for  over  a  century,  burdened 
the  reputation  of  the  science  of  hygiene,  viz.,  of  having 
artificially  disseminated  small-pox. 

When  small-pox  is  prevalent  vaccination  increases 
the  virulence  of  the  scourge  ;  when  small-pox  is  absent 
it  is  purposeless,  but  causes  injury  to  health,  and  gives 
no  indemnification  for  the  mischief  produced. 

What  then  is  its  use  ? 

When  we  reach  a  more  enlightened  period  that  has 
the  sanitary  well-being  of  the  people  inscribed  on  its 
banner,  not  as  a  mere  make-believe,  but  with  full 
attention  directed  to  it  in  all  truthfulness,  that  coming 
period,  after  prohibiting  vaccination,  will  make  use  of 
its  power  in  healthfully  upraising  the  proletariat  which 
is  the  hot-bed  of  the  small-pox  scourge,  and  will  show- 
it  the  road  by  which  other  mediaeval  scourges  have  been 
got  rid  of. 


Chapter  IX. 

Failure  of  the  assistance  offered  by  Korosi,  the 
Statistician.  Value  of  experiments  in  labora- 
tories.  A  want  in  the  Medical  Curriculum. 

The  experience  of  over  a  hundred  years  has  reduced 
the  hypothesis  of  vaccine  protection  to  nothing,  and 
only  a  sophistic  interpretation  of  facts  can  keep  its 
head  above  water.  The  subject  would  long  since  have 
ceased  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  scientific 
criticism,  had  not  legislation  placed  the  matter  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  class  whose  monopoly 
it  has  become.  Every  professional  monopoly  neces- 
sarily produces  a  hierarchy,  and  hierarchies  have  from 
time  immemorial  confounded  their  own  interests  with 
those  of  the  community,  and  have  defended  their  own 
interests  to  the  bitter  end  under  the  pretext  of  acting 
for  the  public  good.  Champions  for  this  purpose,  ap- 
pointed as  well  as  voluntary,  have  never  been  wanting, 
and  they  have  only  been  too  glad  to  join  the  ranks  of 
those  in  authority. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  champions  is  Josef  Korosi, 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Office  in  Budapest,  who  in  a 
recent  work*  has  tried,  as  it  were,  to  catch  up  under 
the  arms  the  vanishing  reputation  of  vaccine  protection. 
We  do  not  intend  bere  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  rather 
questionable  passages  in  Korosi's  treatise,  which  relate 
to  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  reports  of  heretical 
anti-vaccinationists  and  the  trustworthiness  of  all  those 
proceeding  from  the  advocates  of  vaccination ;  our 
critical  knife  shall  be  applied  only  to  his  method  of 
treating  the  subject,  to  the  facts  themselves,  and  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The  struggle  with 
the  medical  hierarchy  respecting  vaccination  is  being 
carried  on  with  peculiar  activity  in  Austrian-Hungary  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  here  to  examine 
Korosi's  brochure  somewhat  closely. 

Korosi  endeavours  to  introduce  into  vital  statistics  a 
'  supposed  new  method  for  determining  the  proportion 
of  attacks  and  deaths  from  the  various  forms  of  disease. 


*  Kritik  der  Vaccinations-Slatistik  und  neue  Beitrage  zur  Frage 
des  Impfsehutzes ;  Denlcschrift  an  den  IX.  internationalen  medi- 
zinischeh  Kongress  zu  Washington,  1887.  (Second  enlarged  edition, 
Berlin,  1890.) 
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He  terms  it  the  method  of  the  "relative  intensity"  or 
the  "relative  frequency"  (p.  124)  of  the  respective 
causes  of  disease  or  death.  Instead  of  referring  the 
number  of  the  attacks  or  deaths  of  a  definite  disease 
to  the  number  of  the  living  from  whom  the  cases  have 
proceeded,  he  refers  his,  'figures  to  the  number  of 
attacks  and  deaths  from  all  causes  generally,  deducting, 
however,  the  cases  pertaining  to  the  disease  under 
investigation. 

,3f  we  take  letter  P  to  denote  the  number  of  the 
population  in  question,  H  the  number  of  all  attacks, 
and  T  the  number  of  all  deaths  among  this  popula- 
tion within  a  given  period,  and  finally,  if  we  make 
e  and  t  denote  the  number  of  attacks  and  deaths  from 
the  disease  to  be  investigated,  the  result  naturally 
would  be  that : 

Fraction  e/P~i      Ha™+00  ( attacks  or  the  morbidity  figure. 

tlP  >    i  c^notes  ™  e     .  J.  deaths  or  the  mortality  figure. 
%  )  relatlV6  numbec  0f  I  fatal  cases  or  the  fa  talitjj  figure 
among  the  attacks. 

Korosi  considers  it  superfluous  to  give  the  number  of 
the  population  P,  from  whom  the  cases  of  attack  and 
death  have  proceeded,  and  employs  the  probability- 
fractions 

rv» :•#•>!!  auvil  *»©  jwjj'.tfeCT  *'d  ci-..ut-Au\  Mro/li*w  ,am  41 

the  first  of  which  denotes  the  ''relative  intensity  of 
"  the  attack "  (Befallenwerdens) ,  and  the  latter  the 
"  relative  intensity  of  the  death  "  (Sterbens)  of  a 
disease. 

Oesterlen,*  even,  and  others  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion "relative  frequency"  of  an  attack  or  cause  of 
death,  but  applied  this  to  the  proportion  subsisting 
between  the  morbidity  or  mortality  of  one  disease  and 
those  of  another.  If,  namely,  we  take  e\  and  tx  and  e2  and 
&c.  to  denote  the  attacks  and  deaths  from  different 
diseases,  their  "  relative  frequency,"  according  to 
Oesterlen,  would  consist  of  the  proportions— 


<3i .  e2 .  eg 
E:  E:  E 


•  =  «  =  y 

and 
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T  :  f  '  T  : 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  fractions  of  this  kind  with 
regard  to  vital  statistics,  Oesterlen  makes  the  following 
remarks  ! — ■"  The  question  here  must  invariably  be,  not 
merely  what  is  the  proportion  of  attacks  and  deaths 
from  one  disease  to  the  number  of  attacks  and  deaths 
from  all  causes,  but,  above  all,  what  is  their  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  living.  In  medicine  and  medi- 
,cal  statistics  a  more  convenient  method  was,  indeed, 
adopted  ....  by  simply  giving  the  number  of 
attacks  and  deaths,  and  then  calculating  the  relative 
frequency  of  a  disease,  the  greater  or  lesser  suscepti- 
bility of  any  group  of  ages,  of  any  occupation,  &c, 
for  one  or  the  other  disease.  The  figures  of  the  pro- 
portion thus  obtained  are  altogether  illusory  

That  figures  so  little  reliable  for  the  proportionate 
numbers  of  the  relative  frequency  of  a  disease  or 
cause  of  death  cannot  offer  any,  even  partially,  correct 
oonroarison  between  the  different  countries  and  locali- 
ties, the  different  occupations,  groups,  or  other  classes 
of  the  population,  need  scarcely  be  mentioned."  Now, 
we  ask,  does  Korosi  work  with  any  better  or  more  re- 
liable a  method  than  the  one  which  Oesterlen  has  termed 
illusory  and  useless  ? 

Instead  of  the  simple  proportions,  %  and  ^  Korosi, 

in  a  somewhat  elaborate  and  cumbrous  manner,  gives 

the  proportions,  w^Zq 


and 


These  four  fractions, 


however,  give  comparable  fractions  only  when  their 
denominators  are  of  the  same  kind  and  invariable  in 
their  composition;  then  only  can  the  e  and  t,  which 
vary  so  immensely  according  to  time  and  locality, 
according  to  age  and  conditions  of  life,  be  compared 
with  one  another.  Anything  varying  in  size  cannot  be 
measured  by  a  standard  that  varies  itself,  any  more  than 
we  should  venture  to  contrast  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle's 
flight  with  that  of  the  swallow's,  by  comparing  both  with 
the  ever-changing  velocity  in  the  movement  of  clouds. 
Korosi  f  believes  that  when  the  death-rate  is  high  owing 


to  unfavourable  conditions  of  life,  thi  increase  of  mor- 
tality is  shared  by  all  the  different  forms  of  disease, 
unless  some  special  miracle,  such  as  vaccination,  lowers 
the  death-rate  in  some.  Any  more  brilliant  example  of 
an  illusory  paralogism  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  for 
all  experience  contradicts  the  premises.  In  Calcutta, 
for  instance,  the  general  mortality  is  at  times  consi- 
derably increased  by  cholera,  and  the  cholera  years 
there  are  not  small-pox  years  as  well.  Now  if  an  equal 
number  of  small-pox  cases  were  observed  there  in  two 
different  years,  of  which  one  only  was  a  small-pox  year, 
the  result  of  Korosi's  method  of  calculation  would  be 
that  small-pox  showed  a  very  unequal  degree  of  preva- 
lence during  the  very  years  when  it  had  shown  pre- 
cisely the  sam!e  prevalence,  for,  according  to  him, 
during  a  cholera  year  the"  relative  intensity  "  of  small- 
pox is  much  less.  It  is  upon  a  similar  fallacy  that 
Korosi  bases  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  vaccine 
protection. 

He  argues  somewhat  as  follows : — As  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  small-pox  is  much  less  among  the  vaccinated 
than  among  the  non-vaccinated,  it  can  only  be  vacci- 
nation that  effects  this  difference,  it  can  only  be 
vaccination  which  in  so  striking  a  manner  protects  the 
vaccinated  from  the  scourge. 

In  Chapter  VI.  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  super- 
ficial comparison  of  persons  with  and  without  vaccina- 
tion scars  is  a  logical  absurdity,  inasmuch  as  the 
vaccinated  mainly  represent  that  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  freer  from  small-pox  to  begin  with, 
whereas  the  non-vaccinated  belong  exclusively  to  the 
proletariat,  which  is  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  disease,  in 
other  words,  inasmuch  as  the  main  point  is  lost  sight 
of,  dissimilar  or  uncomparable  things  being  compared. 
This  is  no  less  an  offence  against  logical  thought  than 
the  rule-of-three  example  :  if  100  red  apples  cost  8d.. 
what  do  200  red  potatoes  cost  ?  If,  in  accordance  with 
Korosi's  above  described  plan  of  argumentation,  we 
were  to  state  the  essential  difference  of  the  objects 
compared  the  result  would  be  this :  because  small-pox 
is  less  frequent  than  other  diseases  among  the  vacci- 
nated classes,  who  stand  above  the  proletariat,  than  it 
is  among  the  non- vaccinated  who  belong  exclusively  to 
the  proletariat,  which  is  the  hot-bed  of  the  disease, 
therefore  the  former  owe  their  immunity  from  small- 
pox solely  to  vaccination ! 

It  is  upon  this  flagrant  fallacy  that  Korosi  bases  his 
deceptive  paralogism  of  "  relative  intensity."  Having 
thus  discussed  the  one  point  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
other. 

If  vaccination  causes  a  lesser  relative  intensity  of 
small-pox  among  the  vaccinated,  then  an  entire  absence 
of  vaccination  ought,  of  course,  to  leave  matters  un- 
altered, i.e.,  if  the  small-pox  morbidity  and  mortality, 
according  to  Korosi's  premises,  rise  and  fall  with  the 
general  morbidity  and  mortality,"  the' two  must  remain 
in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other.  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  back  into  pre- vaccination  times  and  proceed  care- 
fully according  to  Korosi's  method  of  calculation. 

In  P.  A.  Siljestrom's  "  Vaccinationsfragan  "*  we 
find  the  following  returns  for  Sweden  : — 


*  Fr.  Oesterlen,  Handbuch  der  medicinisehen  Statistic.  2nded. 
p.  30. 

t  I.  c,  p.  105.  ' 


Anno  : 

Population. 

Death 
.  Small-pox. 

s  from 

Other  diseases. 

1775 
1781 
1786 

2,020,847 
2,132,912 
2,156,109 

1,275 
1,485 
671 

48,674 
52,828 
55,280 

Anno  : 

Population. 

Death 
Small-pox. 

s  from 

Other  diseases. 

1778 
1782 
1795 

2,073,396 
2,145,213 
2,281,137 

16,607 
12,453 
6,740 

3S,421 
51,339 
56,879 

1S74, 


*  Stockholm,  1874,  pp.  21  and  22. 
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From  this  the  following  figures  are  obtained  for  the 
proportions : —  , 


Mortality 

(per  100,000  living) 

In  the  non-epidemic 

years: 

From 

From 

Small-pox. 

Other  causes. 

1775 

68 

2,409 

1781  - 

70 

2,477 

1786 

81 

2,564 

Further,  the  Relative  Frequency  (in  Oesterlen's  sense) 
of— 

Heart  Diseases,  %-  —  0'04, 

Consumption,  ^  =  O'lO, 

and  again  the  proport  n  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
would  be  as  100  :  250. 

But  according  to  Korosi  the  amount  of  Relative 
Intensity  of — 


According  to  this  table  the  deaths  from  other  causes, 
which  Korosi  takes  as  a  standard  for  the  frequency  of 
small-pox,  fluctuates  between  1,853  (per  100,000  living) 
in  the  year  1778,  and  2,564  in  the  year  1786.  But 
nothing  can  be  measured  with  such  a  piece  of  elastic, 
and  such  a  deceptive  measure  should  least  of  all  be 
made  use  of  when  serious  questions  relating  to  public 
liberty  are  being  dealt  with. 

Korosi's  arguments  appear  even  more  incomprehen- 
sible when  we  take  the  relative  intensity  of  small-pox 
obtained  by  his  method  from  the  above  figures.  It 
amounted,  namely,  to — 


Years  ivith 
few  Small-vox 
cases  : 


Tears  with  numerous  Small-pox  cases  : 


1775  :  0-026. 
1781:  0-028. 
1786  :  0-012. 


T1775. 

.  -  j  I  times  the  intensity  J 

1784  :  0-243,  i.e.,    9  j-       Ql  the  year       <  1781. 


1778  :  0-432,  i.e.,  17~ 
1784  :  0-243,  i.e.,  9 
1795  :  0'118,  i.e.,  lO. 


11786. 


and  in  the  year  1778  it  was  even  36  times  (!)  greater 
than  in  the  year  1786,  without  vaccination  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  this.  If  such  enormous  difierences 
in  the  relative  intensity  of  small-pox  are  met  with, 
without  anv  co- operation  of  vaccination,  how  can  the 
much  smaller  differences  with  which  Korosi  areues  his 
case  be  dished  up  to  a  thinking  public  as  proof  of  the 
great  influence  of  vaccination  ? 

Korosi's  method  even  increases  the  error  made  by 
the  method  of  "relative  frequency"  (in  Oesterlen's 

sense).    For  obviously  the  value  of  the  fraction  ^— - 

e  t 
is  greater  than  that  of  w  ,  and  likewise       -  is  greater 


than 


Heart  Diseases, 
Consumption, 


h  _ 

tl        _  ! 


—  ?  so  that  Korosi's  new  method  of  figure-fallacy 

is  the  older  method  viewed  through  a  magnifying 
glass, 

Given  a  country  with  a  population  of  5  millions  =  P, 
in  which  annually  100,000  deaths  occur  =  T.  Of  these 
deaths  let  10,000,  ==  h,  result  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption and  4,000,  =  h,  from  heart  disease.  "We 
should  thus  have  a  Mortality  from— 

Heart  Diseases  of     =  0-0008, 

Consumption  of  ~  =  0 "  0020, 

and  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  would  be 
as  100:250 


and  their  proportion  to  one  another 
as  100 : 267. 

By  this  new  method,  therefore,  the  natural  frequencies 
of  the  proportion  between  the  two  causes  of  death  would 
artificially  be  increased  by  17  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
"relative  frequency,"  which  even  Oesterlen  termed 
illusory,  would  in  this  case  accidentally  not  be  at  fault. 
It  can,  without  difficulty,  be  pointed  out  from  actual 
experience  what  erroneous  results  would  be  obtained 
for  vital  statistics  were  this  method  applied.  Let  us 
by  way  of  example  take  the  two  causes  of  death  referred 
to  above  and  inquire  what  their  proportion  would  be  in 
a  number  of  Swiss  districts. 

In  Table  XVII.  will  be  found  two  series  from 
Switzerland  for  pulmonary  consumption,  and  two  for 
organic  heart  diseases  with  their  actual  rates  of 
mortality  during  a  period  of  11  years.  The  two  series 
for  pulmonary  consumption  show  in  the  last  column 
but  one  that  each  of  the  first  districts  exhibits  the 
highest  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  that  the  figures 
steadily  sink.  The  last  column,  which  is  calculated 
according  to  Korosi's  method,  shows  precisely  the 
reverse  order  in  the  two  series ;  the  first  districts 
appear  the  ones  freest  from  consumption  and  the  last 
most  troubled  by  it.  Now  if  a  sanitary  board  were  to 
rely  upon  these  figures  special  attention  would  be 
directed  to  districts  which  least  required  supervision 
and  vice  versa. 

In  the  table  for  heart  diseases  we  have,  by  way  of 
change,  chosen  districts  with  absolutely  the  same  rate 
of  mortality.  In  this  case  Korosi's  figures,  with  their 
regular  increase  from  the  first  to  the  last  district, 
would  thus  mightily  mislead  those  inquiring  into  the 
subject. 

Let  us  now  see  what  results  are  obtained  by  Korosi's 
method  with  regard  to  the  influence  which  vaccination 
exercises  upon  the  small-pox  epidemic. 

By  applying  it  to  2,115  casual  deaths  from  variola 
that  occurred  in  1886  in  19  Hungarian  hospitals, 
Korosi  (I.e.,  p.  133)  makes  out  that  a  non-vaccinated 
condition  considerably  increases  the  danger  of  dying 
from  small-pox,  in  fact : 

A  t  1-5  years  of  age  2i  fold, 
„    5-20         „        9"  „ 
„  20-30         „       17  „ 

inasmuch  as  among  those  that  died  of  small-pox  in 
these  hospitals,  there  were  on  an  average  2g,  9,  and 
17  times  as  many  non- vaccinated  persons  as  among 
these  who  died  from  other  causes. 

Vaccination,  however,  is  performed  in  early  child- 
hood and,  according  to  the  modern  theory,  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  protective  influence  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  20  that  only  a  re-vaccinated  person  of  this  age  can 
be  regarded  as  protected.  A  person  vaccinated  but 
not  re-vaccinated  must,  accordingly,  as  a  non-protected 
person,  be  considered  equal  to  a  non-vaccinated  person. 
In  the  group  of  ages  from  5  to  20,  given  by  Korosi, 
about  one  half  of  the  vaccinated  individuals  are  no 
longer  under  protection.  Consequently  we  should 
expect  that  the  vaccinated  small-pox  patients  of  that 
age,  being  only  semi-protected,  would  be  in  a  much 
more  unfavourable  position  as  regards  the  chance  of 
dying,  than  the  vaccinated  patients  of  the  first  group 
below  5  years  of  age,  who  without  exception  enjoy 
the  vaccine  protection  in  its  undiminished  strength. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Korosi  by  his  new  method 
succeeds  in  proving  that  the  semi-protected  patients 
have  9  times  less  chance  of  dying  of  the  disease 
than  the  non-vaccinated,  whereas  the  fully  protected 
individuals  below  five  years  of  age  show  a  mortality 
only  2J  times  less  than  the  non-vaccinated  persons  of 
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the  same  age.  But  when  a  vaccinated  generation  has 
become  older  and  attained  the  age  of  20  to  30  years, 
where  the  vaccine  protection  of  childhood  has  long 
since  wholly  disappeared,  then,  according  to  Korosi, 
these  small-pox  patients  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  having  formerly-been  protected,  for  they  now 
have  a  17  times  greater  chance  of  escaping  death  than 
those  of  their  fellow  sufferers  of  the  same  age  whose 
vaccination  was  neglected  in  infancy. 

This  logical  somersault  leads  to  the  extremely 
gratifying  although  unintended  result,  that  a  small-pox 
patient  can  the  more  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
favourable  termination  to  his  disease,  the  more  com- 
pletely he  has  got  rid  of  his  famous  vaccine  protection. 
And  if  he  should  happen  to  have  spoiled  this  happily 
acquired  favourable  chance  by  having  been  re-vaccinated, 
it  would  be,  of  all  things,  advisable  for  him  to  keep 
well  above  the  proletariat  where  the  non-vaccinated  and 
the  small-pox  scourge  house  together. 

Tattered  shoe-leather  is,  as  a  rule,  found  only  among 
the  proletariat  and  very  rarely  among  the  higher  ranks 
of  society.  If  inquiries  were  made  into  the  state  of  the 
shoe-leather  of  the  patients  of  the  19  Hungarian 
hospitals  referred  to  above,  inquiries  similar  to  those 
Korosi  instituted  with  regard  to  the  state  of  their 
vaccination,  it  would  be  found  that  an  even  greater 
difference  existed  between  the  chances  of  death  among 
those  with  good  shoe-leather  and  those  who  went  bare 
foot  or  in  tattered  shoes.  Among  the  small-pox  patients 
that  died,  there  would  no  doubt  be  far  fewer,  com- 
paratively, with  good  shoe-leather  than  among  those 
that  died  from  other  diseases.  But,  although  it  may 
be  a  greater  blessing  to  mankind  to  have  good  shoe- 
leather  than  to  have  poison  introduced  into  their  bodies, 
still  we  should  hesitate  to  maintain  that  good  shoe- 
leather,  in  spite  of  its  advantages  otherwise,  was  alone 
capable  of  depriving  small-pox  of  its  sting,  even  though 
our  proof  were  very  much  more  brilliant  than  Korosi's 
with  regard  to  vaccination. 

However,  even  Korosi  will  not  succeed  in  saving 
vaccination  from  disappearing.  A  number  of  investi- 
gators undertook  experiments  with  a  view  to  prove  the 
protection  afforded'  by  vaccination  or  by  a  previous 
attack  of  small-pox.  Persons  who  had  had  the  natural 
disease  were  exposed  to  re-infection,  were  inoculated 
or  vaccinated,  or  those  who  had  been  inoculated  and 
vaccinated  were  selected  for  these  experiments.  For, 
of  course,  a  protected  individual  ought  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  artificial  as  well  as  the  natural  form  of 
re-infection.  He  ought,  however,  above  all  things  to 
be  proof  against  repeated  vaccination  with  cow-pox,  as 
cow-pox  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  variola  virus. 

J.t  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  result  of 
these  experiments  was  not  always  what  had  been  an- 
ticipated, for  re-vaccinations  proved  effective  at  inter- 
vals after  a  vaccination,  which  completely  contradicts 
the  theory  of  vaccine  protection.  It  became  evident 
that  a  successful  re-vaccination  depended  upon  the  age 
of  the  individual,  upon  the  state  of  the  epidemic  at 
the  time,  upon  the  climatic  circumstances  of  the  seasons, 
&c,  but  not  upon  the  interval  of  time  which  preceded 
the  variolation  or  vaccination.  Hence  the  experiments 
could  not  determine  either  when  the  hypothetical  immu- 
nity began  or  how  long  it  lasted ;  this  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  VIII. 

To  get  out  of  this  difficulty  it  was  thereupon  main- 
tained that,  in  addition  to  its  numerous  other  virtues, 
vaccination  possessed  the  power  of  affording  protection 
against  natural  small-pox,  but  not  against  the  artificial 
infection.  This  assertion,  however,  to  the  natural 
human  understanding  was  too  much  like  idle  talk  for 
it  to  find  general  acceptance.  The  more  recent  works 
of  vaccinationists,  and  more  especially  official  reports, 
have,  therefore,  preferred  not  mentioning  the  results  of 
these  experiments  or  have  avoided  drawing  inferences 
from  them. 

As  compulsory  vaccination  requires  the  operation  to 
be  performed  at  a  definite  age,  this,  of  course,  destroys 
the  possibility  of  varying  the  experiments  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  great  influence  exercised  by  age 
could  be  eliminated,  and  the  influence  of  the  date  of 
vaccination  distinctly  recognised.  However,  as  there 
are  civilised  countries  still  without  compulsory  vac- 
cination it  would  not  be  difficult  to  postpone  vaccination 
there  to  a  later  age.  Without  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  legislature,  the  primary  vaccination  among  a  large 
series  of  cases  might  be  postponed  to  the  age  from  10 
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to  15,  and  yearly  re-vaccinations  performed  by  way  of 
testing  the  immuniiv  artificially  produced,  while  the 
same  operation  might  be  undertaken  in  a  second  series 
starting  with  a  primary  vaccination  in  the  first  year  of 
life.  And  as  the  susceptibility  for  natural  small-pox 
steadily  decreases  from  the  first  year  up  to  the  age  of  10 
to  15,  and  again  steadily  increases  fror«  the  latter  stage 
to  that  of  15  to  25  years  (see  Table  II.).  it  would  be  un- 
equivocably  proved  from  experiments  of  this  kind, 
whether  the  susceptibility  for  small-pox  virus  actually 
runs  parallel  with  the  hypothetical  immunifymg  process 
of  vaccination,  or  wholly  with  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  human  organisation  according  to  age.  Such 
experiments  would  definitely  put  an  end  to  the  palpable 
illusion  of  confounding  the  vaccination-age  with  the 
life-age,  which  has  hitherto  enveloped  the  theory 
of  vaccination.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  experi- 
ments would  have  to  be  undertaken  with  absolutely 
pure  lymph  obtained  from  the  same  source,  and 
above  alL  great  cleanliness  would  have  to  be  ob- 
served and  all  trifling  with  disinfectants  avoided ; 
care  would  likewise  have  to  be  observed  in  selecting 
healthy  subjects  in  favourable  circumstances  of  life  so 
that  no  harm  might  result  from  the  vaccinations. 

Any  law  for  vaccination  based  upon  an  impartial 
examination  of  this  description  would  never  suffer  from 
the  reproach  of  being  precipitate,  or  of  being  dependent 
upon  accidental  class  interests,  nor  would  it  occasion 
a  dispute  that  must,  in  the  end,  lead  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law,  even  though  vaccination  actually  possessed 
all  the^advantages  which  its  advocates  have  imputed  to 
it.  When,  however,  a  people  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  solidity  of  the  motive  of  a  law,  and  in  the  objectivity 
of  its  promoters,  then  the  abrogation  of  that  law  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

Unfortunately  many  indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
confidence  in  the  objectivity  of  the  medical  man  is  no 
longer  on  the  increase.  This  may  partly  arise  from 
the  supply  of  medical  aid  threatening  to  exceed  the 
demand.  The  uncalled-for  rush  into  the  medical  pro- 
fession nowadays,  drives  many  young  people  into 
the  lecture  rooms  of  the  faculty  who  are  utterly 
devoid  of  any  inclination  for  scientific  study,  and  who, 
in  their  struggle  for  existence,  intend  merely  to  learn 
the  business,  and  hence  swell  the  ranks  of  the  scientific 
proletariat  which  is  not  exactly  qualified  to  promote 
the  reputation  of  the  profession.  And  besides  this, 
our  social  arrangements  are  such  that  the  physician 
prospers  by  the  ill-health  of  others  and  is  ruined  when 
the  community  enjoys  good  health ;  a  state  of  things 
which  cannot  but  influence  thought  and  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  appreciative  want  in 
the  education  of  the  medical  man  so  far  as  he  ought 
to  be  considered  an  authority  in  epidemiological  ques- 
tion. The  very  study  of  medicine,  with  all  its  special 
and  accessory  subjects,  that  only  overload  and  deaden 
the  intellect  and  encumber  the  natural  digestion  of  the 
substance  taught— leaves  so  little  leisure  for  original 
work  and  for  independent  thought  that  numbers  of 
students  quit  the  lecture-rooms  mere  creatures  of  rou- 
tine and  believers  in  the  catechism,  in  place  of  being 
medical  men  of  thought.  And  yet  amid  all  this  in- 
creasing variety  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  one 
subject  is  altogether  neglected,  viz.,  the  study  of 
sanitary  statistics  upon  a  mathematical  basis,  i.e.,  the 
doctrine  of  probability  based  upon  statistical  experience, 
which  alone  gives  definite  mathematical  expression  to 
logical  thought. 

This  want  is  the  source  of  the  glaring  contradiction 
of  opinions  in  most  of  the  sanitary  questions  relating 
to  the  public  health,  and  more  especially  to  vaccina- 
tion, and  the  question  ot  vaccination  will  remain 
unsolved  as  long  as  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
studied  the  subject  have  not  mastered  the  method  of 
exact  inquiry.  The  famous  School  of  Salerno  attained 
its  highest  renown  in  1224  under  an  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  which  prescribed  that:  "  Quia 
"  nunquam  sciri  potest,  nisi  de  scientia  iogicaii  praescri- 
"  batur,  statuimus,  quod  nullus  studeat  in  medicinau 
"  scientia,  nisi  prius  studeat  ad  minus  triennio  in 
"  scientia  lbgicali:  post  tiiennium,  si  voluerit,  ad 

"  studium  medicinae   procedat   Post  quod, 

"  et  non  ante,  concedatur  sibi  licentia  practicandi 
"  examinatione  prsehabita."* 


*  Choulant,  ffistor.-literar.  Jahrbuch.  2.  Jahrg.,  p.  143 
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Appendix. 
Statistical  tables  and  authorities. 


Table  I. 

Fatality  table,  collected  from  30  tables  of  Small-pox 
mortality. 


Table  III. 

After  the  departure  of  an  epidemic,  among  100,000  living 
of  every  group  of  ages  the  number  of  those  variolated 


Small-pox  Cases. 

Fatality. 

In 

In 

Scarlet  Fever 

\WidJh  Or 

periodicity 

VJ  O  J.  Cll  Po  J  t 

Iti 
Small-pox 
{with  a 
periodicity 

/if  ft  Vanim} 

vj  o  ji  cars }  , 

Age. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Deaths  in 
1,000  attacks. 

Age. 

Measles 
(with  a 
periodicity 

UJ  O  JL  cU/ro  f . 

0 —  1  year  - 

4,612 

2,566 

556 

0 —  1  years  • 

5,056 

1,113 

730 

1 —  2 

3,735 

1,197 

320 

1 —  2  „ 

15,429 

514 

885 

2—  3  „ 

3,324 

845 

254 

2—  3   „  - 

12,976 

778 

985 

,  3^;  4  ,, 

2,440 

546 

224 

3 —  4  „ 

16,994 

969 

1,060 

4—  5    „  - 

1,822 

363 

199 

4—  5  „ 

17,897 

1,386 

4,573 

5—10    „       -  - 

0,11/ 

642 

125 

5—10  „ 

10,262 

8,578 

1,145 

10— 15 

3,608 

217 

60 

10—15   „  - 

2,819 

5,250 

1,179 

15-20                     "  - 

5,942 

267 

45 

15-20  „ 

237 

2,449 

1,735 

20—25    „      -         -  - 

11,660 

747 

64 

20—25    „       -         -  - 

791 

1,637 

2,528 

25—30  „ 

8,852 

920 

104 

25—30  „ 

695 

1,669 

1,254 

30-40  „ 

15,036 

1,995 

133 

30—40  „ 

547 

393 

780 

40—50  „  " 

8,072 

1,608 

199 

40—60  „               -  - 

122 

241 

313 

50—60  „      -       ,  - 

7,090 

1,710 

241 

60—60  „ 

179 

209 

161 

60—70  „ 

2,875 

853 

297 

60—70   „               -    ,  ^  j- 

117 

173 

71 

70  and  over  - 

483 

121 

251 

70  and  over  - 

69 

104 

69 

All  ages 

84,670 

14,597 

172 

All  ages 

3,728 

2,089 

1,115 

Table  II. 
England. 


Age. 

Mean 
Population 
from 
1859-82. 

Small-pox  Cases 
during  the  24 years 
1859-82. 

Small-pox  Cases 
annually  on  an 
average  to  every 
100,000  living. 

Attacks 
(calculated.) 

Deaths 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

0—  1  year 

687,863 

33,987 

18,909 

206 

115 

1—  2  „ 

593,790 

23,145 

7,417 

163 

52 

2—  3  „ 

614,772 

24,375 

6,197 

165 

42 

3—  4  „ 

597,113 

24,450 

6,471 

170 

38 

4—5  „ 

580,250 

24,475 

4,876 

168 

33 

5—10  „ 

2,710,118 

106,358 

13,339 

164 

21 

10—15  „ 

2,427,114 

91,277 

5,490 

157 

9 

15—20  „ 

2,181,335 

161,209 

7,244 

308 

14 

20—25  „ 

2,004,152 

159,393 

10,212 

270 

21 

25—30  „ 

1,781,696 

74,934 

7.788 

175 

18 

30—40  „ 

2,901.588 

76,629 

9,571 

103 

14 

40—50  „ 

2,282,788 

26,601 

5,297 

49 

10 

50—60  „ 

1,666,128 

10,571 

2,484 

26 

6 

60—70  „ 

1,064,933 

3,401 

1,045 

14 

4 

70  and  over 

634,060 

1,710 

432 

11 

3 

All  ages 

22,727,700 

842,515 

105,772 

113 

19 

Table  IV. 

Frequency  of  Second  Attacks  of  Small-pox  in  England. 


Age. 

Number 
of  Second 
Attacks. 

Second  Attacks  among 
every 

1,000  Small- 
pox Cases. 

100,000 
Diving. 

0 —  5  years  - 

5—10  .,     -        -  - 

114 

3 

4 

10—15  „     -       •  Y 

332 

11 

4 

16—20  „      -        ■  |  « 

616 

12 

29 

20—25  „ 

865 

16 

43 

25—30   „      •         -  - 

581 

23 

33 

30—40  „ 

343 

13 

12 

40—50   „               -  - 

59 

7 

3 

50—60  „ 

7 

2 

0'4 

60—70  „ 

0'7 

0'6 

70  and  over  - 

0-4 

0-7 

At  all  ages 

2,918 

10-4 

12-8 

Table  V. 

Table  of  Repeated  Attacks  of  Small-pox. 


Places  of  Observation. 


1.  Dinsburg .... 

2.  Padua  .... 

3.  France  .... 

4.  Breslau  (All  Saints'  Hospital) 

5.  London  (Small-pox  Hospital)  • 

6.  London  (Small-pox  Hospital)  • 


1871 
1796 
1840 

1832-33 
1863 

1870-71 


=5 


2,827 
1,916 
14,470 

448 
2,037 

800 


8  S 


J  so 
a--5  s 

1  55 


0-  7 

1-  6 
1-7 

2 
2 
3 
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Table  V. — continued. 


App.  No.  1 4. 


Table  of  Repeated  Attacks  of  Small-pox— continued. 


rof 
•  Cases. 

ttacks 
hese. 

ttacks 
1,000 
Cases.  \ 

Places  of  Observation. 

5 

k  a, 

*! 

Second  A 
among  t 

Second  A 
among 
Small-pox 

7.  Rotterdam  .... 

1825-26 

1,962 

1 

7 

4 

8.  Malta  ..... 

1831 

7,500 

30 

4 

9.  Cournonterral  (Dep.  de  l'Herault)  - 

1870 

750 

3 

4 

10.  Berlin  (Town  Small-pox  Hospital)  - 

1870-71 

1,580 

7 

4 

11.  Athens  - 

1873-74 

427 

2 

5 

12.  German  Empire  - 

1886 

202 

1 

5 

13.  Maartall  (Island  Aro,  Denmark) 

1833 

191 

1 

5 

14.  Nurnberg  .... 

1870-72 

946 

5 

5 

15.  Ceylon  ..... 

1830,  &c. 

741 

4 

5 

16.  Lodi  

1871 

1,105 

6 

5 

17.  Burgenbrach  (Bavaria) 

18.  Paris  (Military  Lazar-house)  - 

4  epide- 
mien. 
1870-71 

336 
504 

2 
3 

6 
0 

19.  London  ..... 

1870 

950 

6 

6 

20.  Eome  - 

1870-72 

3,149 

23 

7 

21.  Vienna  (Small-pox  Hospital  in  Dis- 

trict IV.). 

22.  London  (Small-pox  Hospital)  - 

1872-73 
1836-51 

4,873 
5,797 

38 
47 

8 
8 

23.  Verona,  Province  of  - 

1810-38 

4,119 

36 

9 

24.  Lengsfeld  (Saxe-Weimar) 

1S33-34 

221 

2 

9 

25.  Utrecht  

1870-71 

2,384 

27 

11 

20.  Prussian  Army  - 

1843 

167 

2 

12 

27.  Wirtemberg  .... 

28.  Leipzig  (Small-pox  Hospital)  - 

Several 

epi- 
demics. 
1870-71 

7,100 
1,727 

86 
22 

12 
13 

29.  Breslau  -        -        -        -  - 

1871-72 

7,054 

102 

14 

80.  Warth  (Canton  Thurgan) 

1834-35 

66 

\ 

15 

31.  Turin            ,  - 

1829 

10,317 

156 

15 

32.  Prague  (Children's  Hospital)  - 

1871-73 

1,133 

19 

17 

33.  Uerdingen  (Rhein-Province)  - 

1871 

59 

\ 

17 

34.  Digne  (Dep.  Barres-Alpes) 

1826 

661 

12 

18 

35.  Brighton  

1870-71 

651 

14 

22 

36.  Philadelphia  (Small-pox  Hospital)  - 

1823-24 

158 

4 

25 

37.  Vienna    -        -  - 

1873 

78 

2 

26 

38.  Castelfldaro  .... 

1871-72 

33 

30 

39.  Lancaster  (United  States) 

1818 

196 

g 

31 

40.  Aberdeen-  .... 

? 

227 

31 

41.  Vienna  (Communal  Hospital,  Zwi- 

schenbbrucken). 

42.  Wirtemberg  .... 

1872-73 
1831-36 

1,116 
1,677 

o  - 
oo 

57 

*ii 

ol 

34 

43.  "Wijk  (Province  Utrecht) 

1870-71 

S6 

3 

35 

44.  Bern  (Canton)  - 

1827-32 

912 

32 

35 

45.  Amsterdam  .... 

1882 

17 

1 

59 

46.  "Wiesentheid  .... 

1829 

300 

19 

63 

47.  Stuttgart ..... 

1QOD  'in 

19 

2 

105 

48.  "  Phaeton,"  man-of-war  ■ 

1825 

18 

2 

111 

1  49.  Edinburgh  .... 

1820 

586 

71 

121 

50.  Euerdorf,  near  Kissingen 

1840 

76 

10 

132 

i  51.  Randersoker,  near  Wurzburg  - 

1825 

22 

3 

136 

1  62.  Copenhagen  .... 

1823-25 

988 

153 

154 

53.  Edinburgh  .... 

1821 

836 

141 

169 

54.  Elmshorn  (Holstein)  - 

1831 

4 

1 

250 

55.  Christiania  .... 

1825 

119 

45 

378 

56.  Norwich  • 

1818-19 

603 

297 

493 

Total  and  average 

97,273 

1,594 

16-4 

(Authorities  for  Table  V.) 

For  No.  1  :    H.  Boing,  Thatsachen  zur  Pocken-und 
Impffirage.    Leipzig,  1882,  p.  104. — No.  2  :  according  to 
Penada  (see  Corradi,  Annali  delle  epidemic,  etc.  1876. 
Parte  TV.,  page  468. — No.  3:  Gaultier  de  Claubby, 
Bericht  an  die  Acad,  de  medecine  (see  Archives  gener. 
May  1842,  p.  108.—  No.  4  :  Ebees  (see  Rust,  Magazin  f.  d.~ 
gesammte  Heilk.,  1835,  Vol.  XLL,  p.  371.—  No.  5 :  W.  J. 
Collins,  "Have  You  Been  Vaccinated,  fyc."  Berlin,  1869, 
p.  27.— No.  6  :  Gbieve  in  "  The  Lancet;'  March  18,  1871- 
— No.  7 :  Kleinert,  Allgem.  Rcpertor,  etc.,  1832.  Supplem.. 
Abth.  L,  p.  406.— No.  8  :  ibid.  1883,  May,  p.  136.— 
No.  9:  Goste  in  the  Montpellier  medical.,  April  1871. 
p.  257.—  No.  10:  Lothae  Meyer  in  the  Deutsche  Klinik., 
1872.    Nos.  28  and  29.— Vo.  11 :  Zinnis,  De  la  Prophy- 
laxie  des  maladies  contag.    Athens,  1878,  p.  19. — No. 
12  ■.  Deutsches  k.  Gesundheitsamt,  Beitrdge  zur  Beur- 
theilung  des  Nutzens  der  Sclmtzpocken-Impfung,  1888, 
p.  57. — No.  13 :  Kleinest's  Repert.    April  1835,  p.  45 
(Pfapp). — No.  14:  Mabtius,  Bayer,   aerztl.  Intell.  ol., 
1872,  No.  49. — No.  15  :  Kinnis  in  the  Papers  relating  to 
the  History  and  Pract.  of  Vaccination  by  J.  Simon,  1875, 
p.  xxviii.—  No.  16 :  A.  Salvatobe,  Annal.  univers.  di 
med.    Apr.  and  May,  1872. — No.  17:    Statjb,  Bayer, 
aerztl.  Intell.  hi,  1845,  No.  36-39.— No.  18:  Briquet, 
Bullet,  de  VAcad.  d.  med.  Paris,  1871,  XXXVI.,  p.  858. 
— No.  19 :  Reitz,  Verstich  einer  Kritik  der  Schutzpocken- 
Impfung,    Petersburg,  p.    11. — No.  20:  D.  Toscani, 
Giomale  delta  Soc.  Ital.  d'Igiene,  1879,  No.  5,  p.  528. — 
No.  21:  Auspitz,  Archiv.  f.  Dermatolog.,  1873,  p.  296. 
— No.  22  :   Maeson,  in  the  Papers  relating,  etc.,  I.e. 
p.  xxviii. — No.  23 :  Rigoni-Steen  (see  Haeser,  Die  Vac- 
cination u.  ihre  neuesten  Gegner,  1854,  p.  52). — No.  24: 
Tisc hendobf  in  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  d.  in- und  ausl.  ges. 
Med.,  1835,  p.  136.— No.  25:  A.  E.  Post,  Mededeelingen 
over  de  Pokken-epidemie  te  Utrecht,  1870-71. — No.  26: 
Loiimeyer.    See  Kleinert"s  Repert,  Sept.  1884,  p.  150. 
— No.  27  :  Reuss.  See  Wundeblxch's  Pathol,  u.  Therap., 
1856,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  202.—  No.  28:  Wundeblich  in  the 
Archiv.  d.  Heilk.,  1872,  p.  97.—  No.  29:  von  Pastatj  in 
the  Deutsch.  Archiv.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  1873,  p.  112.— Vo. 
30:  J.  I.  Lenz,  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  f.  Natur  und  Heil- 
kunde,  1838,  p.  385. — No.  31 :  Coreadi,  Annali  I.e.  IV., 
p.  915. — No.  32 :  Neubeutter,  Prager  Vierteljhrschr, 
Vol.  126,  p.  128.—  No.  33:  Boing,  I.e.  p.  11.—  No.  34: 
Honorat.    See  in  the  Biblioth.  der  ausl.  Liter,  f.  prakt. 
Med.,  1830,  Vol.  XIII.  Robeet'jj  work  on  Variola,  etc., 
p.  57. — No.  35  :  Boss  and  Clarke,  "  The  Ijancet,"  March 
30,  1872. — No.  36  :  Mitchell  and  Bell.    See  Eichhoen, 
Neue  Entdeckungen  uber  die  prakt.  Verhiitung  d.  Mensch- 
enblattern,  1829,  p  673. — No.  37 :  J.  Schwaez  in  the 
Wiener  med.  Presse,  1874,  Nos.  48  and  49.—  No.  38 : 
L.  Agostinelli,  Lo  Sperimentale,  1872,  fasc.  9  and  10. 
— No.  39 :  Chapman.    See  Eichhoen,  I.e.  p.  672. — No. 
40 :  Al.  Ogston,  Med.  chir.  Review,  .Tan.  1873. — No.  41 : 
Neumann,  Aerztl.  Bericht  uber  die  VM*  Spitctl  Zwischen- 
briicken,  1872-73,  behandelten  Blatternkr.,  1874,  p.  19. — 
No.  42  :  Ffi.  Heim,  Hist.  Erit.  Darstellung  de  Pocken- 
seuchen  in  Wurtemberg  v.  1831-36,  1838,  p.  374. — No. 
43  :  De  Pokken-epidemie  in  Nederland,  1870-73,  1875, 
p.  37.— No.  44 :  Plugel,  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  f.  Nat.  und 
Heil-kunde,  1841.    Heft.  1.— No.  45:  Verslag  aan  den 
Koning  van  het  geneeskundig  Staatstoezicht  in  het  Jaar 
1882,  p.  201.—  No.  46:  Albert  in  the  Zeitschr  f.  die 
Staatsarzneik,  1830,  Heft  1,  p.  198-224.— No.  47:  Cless 
in  Hoen's  Archiv.  f.  med.  Erfahrg.,  Jan.  1831,  p.  28- 
106.—  No.  48:  ibid.  1826  (Buenett).—  No.  49:  Thom- 
son.   See  Eyselein,  Ueber  Vaccin.  und  Bevaccin.,  1872, 
p.  7. — No.  50. — Albeet  in  Henke's  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Staats- 
arznei.,  1842,  Heft  3,  p.  194.—  No.  51:  Eichhoen,  I.e. 
p.  723. — No.  52 :  ibid.  p.  700— IVo.  53 :  Eyselein,  I.e.— 
54 :   Kleineet's  Repert,   Jan.  1834,  p.  42.-^0.  55 : 
Ecksteom  und  v.d.  Busch.    See  Eyselein,  I.e.  p.  17. — 
No.  56 :  Gross,  according  to  Baeon's  Lecture  to  the 
Med.  and  Surg.  Association  in  Liverpool,  25  July  1839. 
— (After  drawing  up  the  above  list,  I  found  in  Can- 
statt's  Spec.  Pathol,  and  Therap.  (1847,  Vol.  II.,  p.  73. 
note)  another  entry  stating  that  during  the  small-pox 
epidemic  in  Scotland,  of  1818-19,  41  second  attacks 
occurred  among  556  cases  of  illness,   i.e.,   74  per 
1,000). 
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Table  VI. 


Cases  of  Small-pox  among 

Place. 

Time. 

Observer. 

Vaccinated. 

Variolated. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 
among 
ioo  Attacks. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 

among 
■too  Attacks. 

Verona  - 

1810-30 

Bigoni-Stern1  - 

1 080 

58 

5'0 

36 

9 

25 

Edinburgh  - 

Thomson2  ... 

1,500 

3 

0-2 

85 

3 

4 

Copenhagen    -        -  - 

1823-25 

Moehl3- 

659 

5 

0'8 

153 

31 

20 

Turin    -        -        -  - 

1829 

Griva4  .... 

156 

9 

6-0 

57 

5 

9 

Ceylon  ... 

3rd  Decade 

Kinnis5  ... 

187 

3 

2'0 

4 

2 

50 

London  - 

1836-51 

Marson6  ... 

3,096 

269 

9-0 

47 

7 

19 

Leipzig  - 

1870-71 

"Wunderlich7  ... 

1,504 

116 

8-0 

,    22  1 

6 

27 

Berlin  - 

1872 

L.  Meyer8 

1,529 

203 

13-0 

7 

3 

43 

Vienna  - 

1872-73 

J.  Neumann9 ... 

1,044 

98 

9-0 

35 

7 

20 

Total  and  Average 

10,755 

714 

6-6 

446 

75 

16-8 

1  H.  Haeser,  Die  Vaccination  und  Hire  neuesten  Gegner.  Berlin,  1854,  p.  52. 

2  Papers  Relating  to  tJie  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination  by  John  Simon.   London,  1857,  p.  xxvi. 

3  N.  C.  Moehl,  De  varioloidibus  et  variielis.    Hafneae,  1827,  p.  30. 

4  A.  Corradi,  Annali  delle  epidemie,  etc.  Bologna,  1877,  Parte  IVa,  p.  915. 

5  Papers  Relating,  etc.,  p.  xxviii. 

6  Medico-Chir.  Transactions  of  the  Med.-Chir.  Society  of  London,  vol.  xxxvi. 

i  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Leistungen,  etc.  von  Hiesch  for  1872,  Vol.  III.,  p.  260. 
s  Ibid.,  p,  236. 

9  J.  Neumann,  Aerztl.  Berieht  iiber  die  im  Spital  Zioischenbriicken  48711-73  behandelten  Blattemkr.,  1874,  p.  19. 


Table  VII. 


Small-pox  Mortality  in  the  Austrian  Army  as  compared  with  that  in  Vienna. 


Age. 

Population 
o  f  Vienna  at 
the  middle  of 

the  year  -1880. 

Deaths  in  Vienna 
in  the  year  1880 
from 

Strength 
of  the  Aus- 
trian Army. 

With  a  Small-pox  mortality 

the  same  as  Vienna,  the 
deaths  in  Austrian  army 
would  have  been 

Phthisis. 

Variola. 

Phthisis. 

Variola. 

0 — 10  years    -          -          -  - 
10—20      „  - 
20—30     „  - 
30—40      „  - 
40 — 50     „  - 
50—60  „ 
60—70      „  - 
70  and  over  - 

123,784 
122,639 
173,242 
122,517 
82,402 
58,721 
34,736 
12,711 

719 
499 
131 
1,020 
1,620 
465 
287 
92 

420 
27 
34 
19 
12 
6 
5 
2 

4,318 
153,633 
11,786 
4,968 
1,857 
640 
247 

44-1 
1003-0 
981-2 
37-4 
14-7 
5-3 
1-8 

1-0 
30-2 
1-8 
0-7 
0-2 
0-1 
0-04 

AH  ages  - 

730,952 

4,833 

525 

177,449 

2-088 

34 

Table  VIII. 

Small-pox  Gases  in  the  Wieden  Hospital  in  Vienna  from  1880-88. 


Age. 


Vaccinated 


Small-pox  cases. 


Attacks. 


Deaths. 


Deaths 
among 
400  Attacks. 


Non-  Vaccinated. 


Small-pox  cases. 


Attacks. 


Deaths. 


Deaths 
among 
100  Attacks. 


Fatality 
among  vaccinated 
Small-pox  cases  as 
compared  with  that 
among  the 
non-vaccin 


0 —  1  year 

1—  3  „ 
3—  5  „ 
5—10  „ 

10 — 20  „ 
20—40  „ 
40  and  over 

All  ages  - 


12 
19 

32 
102 
1,419 
2,648 
253 

4,485 


9 
5 
5 
11 
76 
241 
72 

419 


75 
26 
17 
11 

5 
9 
28 


309 
813 
403 
625 
473 
141 


^,472 


243 
364 
248 
269 
137 
69 
6 

1,336 


79 
71 
62 
54 
29 
49 
75 

54 


10:11 
10:27 
10:39 
10:50 
10:54 
10:54 
10:26 

10:58 
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Table  IX. 

Small-pox  Gases  in  the  London  Small-pox  Hospital,  during  the  16  years  3836-51. 
(According  to  Marson.) 


711 


Ages. 

Vaccinated. 

Non-  Vaccinated. 

.Proportionate 
fatality. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Fatality 
per  cent. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Fatality 
per  cent. 

0 — 10  years  - 

63 

9 

14 

690 

272 

39 

10:2S 

10—20     „  - 

1,072 

59 

6 

841 

216 

26 

10:47 

20—30     „  - 

1,584 

148 

9 

939 

398 

42 

10:45 

30—40     „  - 

312 

41 

13 

154 

89 

58 

10:44 

40  and  over  - 

63 

H 

17 

30 

21 

70 

10:40 

All  ages  - 

3,094 

268 

9 

2,654 

996 

38 

10:43 
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Table  X. 

Small-pox  Cases  in  the  General  Infirmary  of  Vienna,  during  20  years  1836-56. 

[According  to  Hebra.) 


Vaccinated. 

Non-  Vaccinated. 

Proportionate 

Age. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Fatality 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Fatality 

fatality. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

0 — 10  years  - 

234 

35 

15 

184 

74 

40 

10:27 

10—20     „  - 

2,228 

83 

4 

406 

S3 

20 

10:56 

20—30     „  - 

2,329 

128 

6 

342 

115 

34 

10:61 

30 — 40     „  - 

354 

21 

6 

52 

24 

46 

10:78 

40  and  over  - 

72 

4 

6 

12 

4 

33 

10:60 

All  ages  - 

5,217 

271 

5 

996 

300 

30 

10:58 

0m> 

Table  XI. 

Small-pox  Epidemic  of  1871  in  the  Environs  of  Leipzig. 


(According  to  Siegel.) 


Vaccinated. 

Non-  Vaccinated. 

Proportionate 

Age. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Fatality 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Fatality 

fatality. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

0 — 10  years 

278 

12 

4 

2,776 

1,018 

37 

10:  85 

10— SO    „  - 

672 

13 

2 

84 

15 

18 

10:  92 

20—30    „  - 

1,173 

53 

5 

27 

19 

70 

10:156 

30—40     „  - 

1,375 

120 

9 

15 

8 

53 

10:  61 

40  and  over  - 

1,199 

217 

18 

36 

10 

28 

10:  15 

All  ages 

4,697 

415 

9 

2,839 

1,070 

36 

10:  41 

-.1  X  3 
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Table  XII. 

Small-pox  Gases  in  Berlin  during  the  10  yews  1865-74. 


(According  to  the  Official  Report  of  the  German  Board  of  Health.) 


Vaccinated. 

Non-  Vaccinated. 

Proportienate 
fatality. 

Age. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Fatality 
per  cent. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Fatality 
per  cent. 

0 — 10  years  - 
10—20    „  - 
20—30    „  - 
30—40    „  - 
40  and  over 

3,970 
4,609 
9,095 
6,755 
7,252 

999 
192 
666 
837 
1,733 

25 
4 
7 
12 
24 

5,270 
218 
316 
196 
213 

2,124 
25 
57 
52 
83 

40 
12 

18 
27 
39 

10:12 
10:27 
10:24 
10:21 
10:16 

All  ages  - 

31,681 

4,427 

14 

6,213 

2,341 

38 

10:27 

Table  XIII. 

The  Town  of  Us  sen. 
A. 


1866-67. 

1871-72. 

1881-82. 

Age. 

Population. 

Deaths 
from 
Variola. 

Population. 

Attacks 
from 
Variola. 

Deaths 
from 
Variola. 

Population. 

Attacks 
jrom 
Variola. 

Deaths 
from 
Variola. 

0 — 5  years  ... 

6,391 

50 

8,648 

218 

164 

9,803 

100  , 

40 

5—20  „       -          -           -  - 

10,625 

8 

14,397 

424 

42 

19,062 

151 

15 

20  and  over  - 

21,099 

51 

28,521 

1,044 

178 

28,545 

209 

25 

All  ages 

38,115 

109 

51,566 

1,686 

384 

57,410 

460 

80 

B. 


1 

Age. 

Population. 

Attacks  from  Variola. 

Deaths  from.  Variola. 

1871-72. 

1881-82. 

1866 

-67. 

1871-72. 

1881- 

-82. 

0 — 5  years  - 

648 

218 

88-22 

67 

66 

164 

35 

29 

5—20    „  - 

14,397 

424 

114-05 

10 

84 

42 

11 

32 

20  and  over  .... 

28,521 

1,044 

208-82 

68 

94 

178 

24 

98 

All  ages  - 

51,566 

1,686 

411-09 

147 

44 

384 

71 

59 

G. 


Age. 

Attacks  from  Variola. 

Deaths  from  Variola. 

1871-72. 

1881-82. 

1866-67. 

1871-72. 

1831-82. 

0 — 5  years  - 

129 

215 

459 

427 

493 

5-20  „ 

252 

277 

73 

109 

158 

20  and  over  ■ 

619 

508 

468 

464 

349 

All  ages 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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Prussia. 


Age. 

Population 
(on  the 
1st  Dec.  1880). 

Deaths  (in  the  12  Yean  1&75-1886). 

Mortality  (annual). 

Generally. 

P 

From 
Variola. 

General, 
(per  1,000). 

From  Variola 
(per 
million). 

I  0 —  1  year 
'!  1—2  „ 
I  2—  3  „ 
|  3—  5  „ 
5—10  „ 
i  10—15  „ 
!  15—20  „ 
'  20—25  „ 
1 25— 30  „ 
i  30 — 40  „ 
j  40—60  „ 
i  60  and  over 


All  ages 


853,206 
774,850 
761,447 
1,476,480 
3,140,719 
2,848,702 
2,614,858 
2,369,192 
2,041,387 
3,497,550 
4,886,306 
2,014,414 


27,279,111 


2,504,277 
664,365 
324,745 
364,030 
360,204 
141,982 
152,669 
192,106 
202,710 
444,817 
1,086,678 
1,764,165 


8,325,200 


893 
905 
899 
903 
895 
862 
860 
876 
874 
851 
795 
885 


865 


2,482 
815 
277 
381 
639 
223 
84 
172 
179 
342 
704 
258 


6,556 


245 
71 
36 
21 
10 
4 
5 
7 
8 
11 
19 
73 


25 


242 
88 

so 

22 
17 
7 
3 
6 
7 

8 
15 
12 


24 


England. 


Age. 

Population 
{at  the 

end  of  1884). 

Deaths  (in  the  4Years  1875-1886). 

Mortality  (annual). 

Generally. 

P 

From 
Variola. 

General 
(per  1,000). 

From  Variola 
(per 
million). 

0 —  1  year 

779,524 

513,354 

827 

1,042 

165 

404 

1—  2    „       -          -          -     '  - 

721,695 

166,215 

955 

321 

58 

1!S 

2—  3    „  - 

741,650 

66,368 

958 

238 

22 

84 

3—  5    „  - 

1,463,526 

71,650 

984 

347 

12 

60 

5—10    „  - 

3,330,387 

70,429 

986 

553 

5 

42 

10—15  „ 

2,955,732 

37,196 

989 

409 

3 

35 

15—20  „ 

2,699,961 

49,062 

992 

577 

5 

54 

20—25    „  - 

2,462,363 

57,096 

993 

716 

6 

73 

25—30  „ 

2,158,166 

62,659 

990 

607 

7 

71 

30—40    „       -        J  - 

3,444,077 

134,504 

988 

945 

10 

69 

40—60     „       -  - 

4,553,690 

328,924 

982 

825 

18 

46 

60  and  over  .... 

2,005,804 

556,400 

980 

200 

69 

25 

All  ages  ... 

27,316,575 

2,113,857 

943 

6,780 

19 

P5 

Table  XV. 
Finland. 


Age. 

Population 
(at  the  end  of 
1878.)- 

1878-79. 
Deaths 
from 
Small-pox. 

Small-pox 
Deaths 
annually 
to  every 
million  ' 
living. 

E. 

0 — 1   year  ... 

63,734 

284 

2,228 

728 

1—3  „ 

116,335 

230 

989 

323 

3—5  „ 

108,061 

102 

473 

154 

5—10    „        -          -  - 

199,145 

71 

178 

58 

10—15  „ 

204,249 

39 

95 

31 

15—20  „ 

184,974 

19 

51 

17 

20—30  „ 

337,336 

18 

27 

9 

30—40  „ 

276,675 

16 

29 

9 

40—50  „ 

213,821 

7 

16 

5 

50—60  „ 

164,502 

3 

9 

3 

60—70    „         -          -  - 

86,413 

5 

29 

o 

70  and  over  ... 

44,676 

2 

22 

7 

All  ages  --. 

1,999,921 

796 

199 

65 

4X4 
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Table  XVI. 
Small-pox  Cases  in  Duisburg  1871-72. 

A. 


According  to  the  returns  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany. 


Non-vaccinated. 

Vaccinated. 

Re-vaccinated. 

Age. 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

among  100 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

among  100 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

among  100 

Attacks. 

Attacks. 

Attacks. 

0 —  1  year 

182 

90 

49 

10 

3 

30 

1—  5  „ 

333 

124 

37 

96 

25 

26 

5-10  „ 

90 

22 

24 

173 

29 

17 

2 

10-20  „ 

22 

6 

27 

516 

21 

4 

19 

2 

11 

20 — 40  „ 

27 

7 

26 

954 

103 

11 

58 

5 

9 

40  ana  over 

8 

2 

25 

468 

122 

26 

47 

7 

15 

662 

254 

38 

2,217 

303 

14 

126 

14 

11 

B. 


According  to  the  official  report  of  Burgomaster 
Keller. 

(a.   In  relation  to  the  Close  Proximity  of  Dwellings 
to  a  given  Area. 


Inhabitants  ts  an 
area  of  one 
hectare. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Small-pox  Cases 
in  i&yi. 

Small-pox  Cases 
among  every  1,000 
living. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

G —  18 

11,986 

710 

157 

59 

-  13 

26—  83 

8,646 

892 

157 

103 

18 

126—291 

8,053 

1,229 

235 

153 

29' 

Totals  and  average 

28,685 

2,831 

549 

99 

19 

B. — 1%  relation  to  the  Crowded  State  of  the  Dwellings. 


y.-—In  relation  to  Prosperity. 


Wax-rate. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Small-pox  Cases 
in 

Small-pox  Cases 
among  every 
1,000  living. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Income-tax 

673 

14 

2 

21 

3 

Class-tax  of  10-24 

1,169 

55 

9 

49 

8 

thalers. 

14 

Class -tax  of  6-19 

1,823 

151 

25 

83 

thalers. 

19 

Class-tax  ef  2-5 

7,711 

720 

149 

93 

thalers. 

21 . 

Class-tax   of  \-l 

16,035 

1,868 

330 

116 

thalers. 

Table  XYII. 
A. 

Pulmonary  Consumption  in  12  Districts  of  Switzerland. 


Districts. 


Canton. 


Re- 
duced' 
popu- 
lation. 


Deaths  during 
the  u  years 
1876-86. 


From. 

All 
causes. 


From 
Phthi- 
sis. 


Deaths  per 
year  from 
Phthisis. 


To 
every 
100,000 


To 
1,000 
other 
deaths^ 


inhabitants 
per 

Dwelling-house. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Number 
°f 

Dwelling- 
houses. 

Small-pox  Cases 
in  -fSJj* 

Hinterland  - 

Deaths       Voaderland  - 
to  -too  T 
Attacks.       lnn  _ 

Bulaeh 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

...8.2  . . 

io-o 

13-3 

6,376 
14,015 
8,294 

IIS 
1,398 
622 

496 
1,732 
603 

85 
322 
142 

- 

Bucheggberg 
Winterthur  - 

19 
24 

Total  and") 
Average  -  i 

28,685 

2,793' 

2,831 

549 

19 

Diessenhofen 

1 1. — Series. 


Appenzell  A. 
Rh. 


Granbunden 
Zurich 

Solothurn  - 
Zurich 


20,484 

5,708 

503 

223 

97 

13,409 

3,529 

319 

216 

99 

4,283 

1,068 

99 

210 

103 

21,374 

4,841 

451 

192 

103 

15,860 

3,440 

324 

186 

104 

42,154 

8,917 

845 

182 

105 

Albula 

Chaux -  de 

fonds. 
Rive  droite  - 

Nieder .  Sim- 
menthal. 

Ober-Simmen 
thai. 


II.-, 


Thurgau 
Granb  unden  • 
Neuchatel  - 
Geneve 
Bern  - 


3,985 

1,469 

136 

310 

102 

3,493 

875 

110 

286 

144 

24,382 

5,815 

749 

279 

148 

10,907 

2,529 

334 

278 

156 

•9,811 

1,993 

280 

259 

163 

7,544 

1,471 

212 

255 

168 

*  i  e ,  Reduction  of  the  number  of  the  population  in  proportion  to  the 
mortality  from  all  causes  as  compared  with  that  from  specified  causes, 
t  i  e.,  All  deaths  from  specified  causes  less  those  from  phthisis. 
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B. 


Organic  Heart  Diseases  in  7  Districts  of  Switzerland. 


Canton. 

District. 

Re- 
duced 

Deaths 
in  the  41  years 
1876-86. 

AnnualDeath- 
r  ate  from  Or- 
ganic Heart 
Diseases 
to  every 

popu- 
lation. 

From 

all 
causes. 

From 
Heart 
Disease 

100,000 
living. 

1,000 
other 
deaths. 

I. — Series. 


Zurich 
St.  Gallen 
Sclothurn 
Wallis 


Granbunden  - 
Wallis  - 
Uri 


2,572 

663 

25 

88 

31 

3.498 

770 

34 

88 

46 

14,065 

3,030 

136 

88 

47 

Table  XVIIL 
London. 


1728-1759  (so  Years).* 

1871-1875  (is  Years), 

Age. 

Mean 
Population.  ' 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox  in 
the  so  Years. 

Annual  Deaths 
from  Small-pox 
in  100,000. 

Mean 
Population. 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox  in 
the  is  Years. 

Annual  Deaths 
from  Small-pox 
in  100,000. 

0-2  years  - 

34,714 

13,500 

1,296 

199,313 

3,713 

124 

,   2-5  „ 

46,535 

15,660 

1,106 

268.37S 

2,708 

67 

5-10  „ 

67,226 

7,388 

366 

391,938 

2,745 

47 

10-20  „ 

118,566 

3,332 

94 

688,012 

2,844 

28 

20-30  „ 

118,900 

5,049 

142 

688,282 

3,728 

36 

30-40  „ 

89,874 

3,546 

132 

513,725 

2,439 

32 

40-50  „ 

66,572 

2,028 

102 

374,286 

1,274 

23 

50  and  over  - 

83,238 

8,394 

338 

470,824 

815 

12 

Omitting  the  years  1741  and  1752. 


Table  XIX. 


Sweden,  1774-1798. 

Swedish  Towns,  1875-87. 

Age. 

Mean 
Population. 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox  dur- 
ing    the  25 
Years. 

Annual  Deaths 
from  Small-pox 
in    100,000  liv- 
ing. 

Mea  n 
population. 

£  §  ^« 

Annual  Deaths 
■from  Small-pox 
in  100,000  liv- 
ing. 

1  year 

58,479 

28,435 

1,945 

18,359 

175 

73 

1-5  years' 

211,044 

54,936 

1,041 

61,963 

121 

15 

5-10  „ 

201,596 

13,636 

271 

61,137  . 

30 

4 

10  and  over  - 

1,687,343 

6,275 

15 

548.S78 

372 

All  ages 

2,158,462 

103,282 

191 

690,337 

698 

8 

Table  XX. 

Berlin: 


1746. 


Age. 


96,254 

25,254 

642 

61 

26 

0—1  year 

12,769 

3,304 

86 

(il 

27 

1—2  „ 

8,375 

1,912 

56 

01 

30 

2—3  „ 

4,171 

881 

28 

61 

33 

3—4  „ 

4—5  „ 

. — Series.' 

5—10  „ 

10—15  „ 
15—20  „ 
20—30  „ 
30—40  „ 
40—50  „ 
50— «0  „ 
60  and  over  - 

All  ages  - 


Popula 
tion. 


2,635 
2,462 
2,355 
2,128 
1,978 
9,161 
8154 
10,477 


60,952 


106,302 


Deaths 
from 

Small- 
pox. 


41 
48 
34 
33 
14 
15 
1 


182 


1871. 


Popula- 
tion. 


211.23!) 

18,802 
17,964 
16,295 
15,169 
70,093 
62,494 
79,803 
909.  393 
138.110 
82,768 
49,693 
37,350 


Deaths 
from 
Small- 
pox. 


811,179 


771 

507 
344 
236 
172 
311 
53 
103 
610 
697 
621 
417 
242 


5,084 


Small-pox  Deaths 
in  every  (oo.ooo 
living  in  the 
years : 


1.556 
1,950 
1,444 
1,551 
708 
104 
12 


175 


1871. 


3,808 
2,697 
1,915 
1,448 
1,134 
443 
85 
130 
301 
505 
750 
839 
647 


627 


Table  XXI. 

1  Manchester. 


1769-1774. 

1871-1880. 

Age. 

Popula- 
tion* 

Small- 
pox 

deaths 

in  the 
six 

Years. 

Small- 
pox 
deaths 
per  Year 

to  100,000 
living. 

Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 

Small- 
pox 

deaths 

in  the 
ten 

Years. 

Small- 
pox 
deaths 
per  Year 

to  100,000 
living. 

0—1  years  - 

592 

140 

3,940 

8,014 

84 

105 

1—2  „ 

512 

216 

7,030 

6,930 

26 

38 

2—3  „ 

519 

110 

3,530 

7,028 

22 

31 

3—4  „ 

516 

59 

1,905 

6,984 

22 

32 

4—5  „ 

491 

34 

'  1,155 

6,639 

33 

50 

5—10  „ 

2,217 

29 

218 

30,000 

115 

38 

10—20  „ 

3,815 

1 

4 

51,625 

155 

30 

20—30  „ 

3,441 

46,558 

221 

47 

30—40  „ 

2,781 

37,626 

125 

33 

40—50  „ 

2,035 

27,541 

62 

23 

50  and  over  - 

2,370 

32,072 

27 

8 

All  ages  - 

19,289 

589 

509 

261,017 

892 

34 

*  According  to  King  (See  Sussmilch  I.e.  vol.  I.,  p.  7;5)  there  was,  in 
those  days,  one  death  annually  in  30*4  inhabitants,  in  the  towns  and 
market-places  of  England ;  andf  as  Manchester,  in  the  six  years  1769-1774, 
had  a  mortality  of  3,807,  the  population  m  those  days  must  be  estimated 

at  3'807  *  30  -  =  19,289.    And  if  this  figure  is  distributed  among  the 

6 

several  groups  of  ages  according  to  the  proportion  of  1871-80,  we  obtain 
the  numbers  given  in  the  population  column. 
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(Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Professor  Adolf  Vogt.) 

Table  XXII. 


Sweden. 


Jr0putatl07l 

Small-pox  Cases 
during  the  years, 
1871-87. 

State  of  Vaccination. 

Uistvicts  (l^aiis). 

{III  lilt 

middle  of 

Living 

Vaccinations 

the  period, 

 .  

Births  dur- 

Successfully 
Vaccinated. 

1  (5  /  l  — O  /  J . 

j      n  , 
Ueaths. 

J  

ing  previous 
Year. 

to  4  000 
B tvths . 

1. 

Stockholm,  stad  ... 

171,104 

7,441 

1,593 

92,486 

42,878 

464 

2. 

Stockholm,  lan  ... 

146,596 

4,476 

416 

70,980 

56,819 

800 

3. 

Upsala          -          -          -  - 

111,067 

993 

129 

53,234 

43,786 

823 

4. 

Sodermanlands  ... 

146,708 

1,820 

254 

71,556 

59,715 

852 

5. 

Oestergotland  ... 

268,906 

4,556 

4  60 

127,470 

103,209 

810 

6. 

Tonkopings  - 

193,615 

1,054 

141 

94,135 

79,549 

845 

7. 

Kronsbergs  - 

170,262 

I OO 

84,334 

70,675 

838 

8. 

Kalmar  .... 

245,413 

1,355 

186 

116,920 

97,277 

832 

9. 

Gotlands                  -          -  - 

54,975 

170 

11 

20,145 

17,620 

875 

10. 

Blekinge                ,  - 

137,441 

2,029 

384 

74,857 

56,271 

752 

11. 

Kristianstads  -          -          -  - 

231,740 

1,147 

193 

110,146 

89,894 

816 

1.2. 

IVlalmohus  - 

3,798 

484 

174,334 

136,488 

783 

13. 

Hallands  .... 

136,079 

170 

28 

65,928 

54,640 

829 

14. 

Goteborgs  - 

261,111 

1,662 

272 

129,058 

87,187 

676 

15. 

Elfsborgs  .... 

2!iO,306 

1,199 

167 

131,866 

1 10,231 

836 

16. 

Skaraborgs    ...  - 

259,370 

362 

51 

121,114 

100,061 

826 

17. 

Vermlands     ...  - 

269,787 

2,170 

242 

12^,987 

104,718 

815 

18. 

Oerebro  - 

182,630 

1,313 

186 

90,465 

74,769 

827 

19. 

Vestermanlands  ... 

128,539 

722 

88 

65,863 

54,552 

828 

20. 

Kopparbergs  -          -          -  - 
Gefleborgs  .... 

190,441 

1,708 

130 

98,934 

77,757 

786 

21. 

177,613 

2,226 

282 

95,736 

79,014 

825 

22. 

Vesternorilands  - 

167,708 

1,966 

318 

100,796 

73,497 

729 

23. 

Jetlands  - 

82,548 

201 

34 

43,123 

35,817 

831 

24. 

Vesterbottens  -  ... 

105,786 

79 

14 

61,173 

51,040 

834 

25. 

Norbottens     -          -          -  - 

90,015 

77 

8 

54,803 

43,148 

787 

All  Sweden  ... 

4,572,285 

41,708 

6,237 

2,273,053 

1,803,599 

793 

Table  XXIII. 
Small-pox  Deaths  in  England  in  the  24  years  1859-1882. 


In 

Population. 

Total  Area  in 
Hectares. 

Population  to 
an  Area  of 
100  Hectares. 

Occurrence  of  Small-pox  Deaths. 

1  District  ... 

5,794 

23,433 

25 

In  none  of  the  24  years. 

24  „ 

191,501 

485,728 

39 

„   1  or  2  of  the  24  years 

60 

703,882 

1,422,987 

49 

„   3  „  4 

107  „ 

1,840,581 

2,979,310 

62 

5  „    6  „ 

119     „       ^  - 

2,234,795 

3,248,937 

69 

„   7  „  8 

87  „ 

2,332,138 

2,334,825 

100 

,,   9  10 

69 

2,307,931 

1,883,762 

123 

„  11  „  12 

43  „ 

2,108,179 

1,067,141 

198 

„  13  „  H 

36  „ 

2,110,615 

618,649 

341 

„  15  „  16 

25  „ 

1,829,587 

454,663 

402 

„  17  „  18 

15  „ 

1,464,636 

271,219 

540 

„  19  „  20 

18  „ 

2,317,575 

103,396 

2,241 

„  21  „  22 

13  „ 

1,908,838 

59,204 

3,224 

„  23  of  the  24  years. 

6 

849,305 

10,633 

■  7,988 

„  every  one  of  the  24  years. 

Note.— On  this  table  4  of  the  627  districts  of  England  are  not  enumerated  on  account  of  defective  statements,  viz.,  the  districts  of  Woolwich 
KinKton,  Bedwelty,  and  Pontypridd. 
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App.  No.  14 

(  Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Professor  Adolf  Vogt.) 

Table  XXIV. 


Compulsory  Vaccination  and  Small-pox  in  Switzerland. 


In 

the  given  Periods. 

Small-pox 

Canton. 

Periods. 

Population. 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox. 

P- 

Compulsory 
Vaccination. 

Deaths  per 
Year  to 
a  million 
living. 

Zurich    -          -  - 

1876- 

-82 

312,701 

17 

993 

with 

8 

1883- 

-88 

335,656 

139 

995 

without 

70 

Lucerne  -          -          -  -| 

1876- 

-83 

134,577 

76 

906 

with 

78 

1884- 

-88 

136,203 

3 

995 

without 

4 

Baselstadt         -          -  -| 

1876- 
1879- 

-78 
-88 

58,561 
71,617 

82 

1,000 
1,000 

with 
without 

114 

Baselland          -          -  -| 

1876- 
1886- 

-85 
-88 

59,315 
62,635 

82 

870 
978 

with 
without 

159 

\ 

Note.— The  numbers  in  column  p  denote  (as  in  Table  XIV.)  the  proportion,  per  1,000.  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  those  from  specified 
causes,  corrected  according  to  the  mortality  figures. 


Table  XXV. 


Vaccination  and  Small-pox  in  Canton  Zurich. 


Anno. 

Population. 

Living 
Births 

Vaccin  a  ted. 

Re-vacci- 

Small-po 

x  Cases. 

during  pre- 
vious Year. 

nated. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

1868  - 

1869  - 

1870  -          -          -          -  - 

1871  J 

1872  -          -          -          -  - 

280,066 
281,962 
283,864 
286,596 
288,164 

8,003 
7,797 
8,029 
8,120 
7,920 

5,783 
5,694 
5,450 
5,977 
5,758 

1,658 
95 
1,510 
9,918 
1,826 

180 
6 
85 
888 
196 

20 
1 
9 

196 
21 

1868-72  - 

1,420,652 

39,869 

28,663 

15,007 

1,355 

347 

1882  ----- 

1883  ----- 

1884  ----- 

1885  - 

1886  ----- 

321,3.36 
324,855 
328,420 
332,017 
335,653 

9,159 
8,920 
8,774 
8,778 
8,641 

3,254 
1,260 
2,463 
3,560 
2,999 

1,572 
191 
352 
4,397 
3,774 

26 
21 
276 
462 

3 
7 

36 
92 

1882-86           ...  - 

1,642,281 

44,272 

13,536 

10,286 

745 

138 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  S 


APPENDIX  XV. 


Information  obtained  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad  with  regard  to 
Vaccination  and  Small-pox  in  Foreign  Countries. 


Letter  addressed  by  the  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination, 
8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
My  Lord,  21  October,  1889. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Vaccination  to  inform  yonr  Lordship  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  they  should  have  before  them  .authentic  and 
official  information  with  regard  to  the  laws  relating  to 
vaccination  in  force  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  vaccination 
had  prevailed  and  been  enforced. 

It  would  afford  great  assistance  to  the  Commission 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  them  if  your 
Lordship  would  be  good  enough  to  procure  for  them 
the  required  information  so  far  as  it  may  be  available. 

i  append  a  statement  showing  the  points  upon  which 
information  is  desired. 

I  have,  &c, 

Bret  Ince, 

The  Most  Hon.  Secretary. 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


Letter  addressed  by  the  Commission  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination, 
8,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W., 
Sir,  10  March,  1891. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Vaccination  to  request  you  to  inform 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Commission  desire  to 
obtain  authentic  information  with  regard  to  small-pox 
epidemics  in  foreign  countries.  And  I  am  to  request 
that  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  may  be 
asked  to  report  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  epidemic 
coming  to  their  notice,  and  also  to  forward  information 
in  any  case  of  injury  alleged  to  be  due  to  vaccination 
that  may  excite  pnblic  attention. 

I  have,  &c, 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  Bret  Ince, 

for  Foreign  Affairs.  Secretary. 


1.  The  laws  in  force  as  to  vaccination  and  re-vacci- 
nation from  time  to  time  during  the  present  cen- 
tury :— 

(a)  In  France. 

(b)  In  the  principal  countries  of  the  German 
Empire. 

(c)  In  Austro-Hungary. 

(d)  In  Switzerland. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  laws  were  practically  en- 
forced and  to  which  they  secured  vaccination. 

3.  Where  vaccination  was  voluntary,  or  not  directly 
enforced,  to  what  extent  it  prevailed. 

4.  Any  official  statistics  bearing  upon  the  relation  of 
vaccination  to  small-pox  attacks  and  mortality. 

5.  As  regards  Germany,  official  statistics  relating  to 
the  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  1870-71,  or  any  subse- 
quent epidemic,  including  any  returns  relating  to 
particular  towns  where  the  order  of  attack  upon 
vaccinated,  re-vaccinated  or  unvaccinated  per- 
sons has  been  observed. 

6.  As  regards  France  : 

(1.)  Whether  the  figures  contained  in  the  enclosed 
table*  are  supported  by  official  statistics,  and 
whether  figures  under  the  same  heads  can  be 
given  bringing  the  return  down  to  as  recent  a 
date  as  possible. 

(2.)  Whether  there  has  been  any  recent  official 
statement  confirming,  or  the  contrary,  the 
allegation  made  that  23,469  soldiers  of  the 
French  Army  had  died  of  small-pox  during 
the  war  of  1870-71. 


The  information  accordingly  forwarded,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  regard 
to— 

Belgium  is  given  on  pages  742. 


Brazil 
Colombia  ,, 
Denmark  ,, 
Egypt  ,, 
Holland  ,, 
Mexico  , , 
Norway  ,, 
Persia  „ 
Portugal  ,, 
roumania  „ 
Servia  ,, 
Spain  ,, 
Sweden  ,, 
Switzerland 
United  States  op 
760-4. 

Venezuela  is  given  on  page  764 


742-4. 
„  745. 

745. 
„  746-9. 
„  749-50. 
„  750-1. 
„  756. 
„  756. 
„  757. 
,,  757-8. 
.,  759. 
„  759-60. 
„  751-6. 
741. 

America  is  given  oik  pages 


Information  forwarded,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  response  to  requests  of  the 
Commission  for  information  as  to  the  epidemics  of  small- 
pox in  Guatemala  in  1890-1,  and  at  Tokio  in  Japan  in 
1891-2,  is  given,  with  regard  to — 


The  information  accordingly  forwarded,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  regard 
to— 

France  is  given  on  pages  725-8. 
Germany      ,,       .,  728-9. 
Austro-Hungary  is  given  on  pages  729-30. 
Switzerland  is  given  on  pages  730-41. 


Guatemala  on  pages  765. 
Japan         ,,     „  765-6. 


*  Note.— Tabic  Q.,  given  in  Appendix  II.  to  the  Commission's 
Second  Report  at  parje  241. 
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FRANCE. 


App.  No.  15. 
Francs. 


The  Earl  of  Lytton  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Paris,  November  14,  1889. 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  instructions  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  such  information 
as  I  have  been  able  to  procure  in  reply  to  the  queries 
contained  in  the  statement  enclosed  in  your  Lordship's 
despatch  No.  125  Commercial  of  the  24th  ultimo  with 
i\.ierence  to  vaccination  in  Prance. 

I  have,  &c. 

Lytton. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G-. 


Vaccination  in  Prance. 
Questions.  Answers. 


( It  1 1 closure  No.  3.) 

Rapport  sur  la  Vaccine,  par  M. 
(Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1889.) 


le  Dr.  A.  Proust, 


1.  The  laws  in  force  as 
to  vaccination  and  re-vac- 
cination from  time  to  time 
during  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

2.  The  extent  to  which 
the  laws  were  practically 
enforced,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  secured 
vaccination. 


3.  Where  vaccination 
was  voluntary,  or  not 
directly  enforced,  to  what 
extent  it  prevailed. 

4.  Any  official  statistics 
bearing  upon  the  relation 
of  vaccination  to  small-pox 
attacks  and  mortality. 


5.  (1.)—  Whether  _  the 
figures  contained  in  the 
enclosed  table*  are  sup- 
ported by  official  statistics, 
and  whether  figures  under 
the  same  heads  can  be 
given  bringing  the  return 
down  to  as  recent  a  date  as 
possible  ? 

(2,)  Whether  there  has 
been  any  recent  official 
statement  confirming,  or 
the  contrary,  the  allegation 
made  that  23,469  soldiers 
of  the  French  Army  had 
died  of  small-pox  during 
the  war  of  1870-71. 


A  draft  Bill  enforcing 
vaccination  and  re-vacci- 
nation (see  enclosure  No.  1) , 
and  brought  forward  in 
1881  failed  to  pass  the 
Chamber.  It  is  expected 
that  a  fresh  Bill  will 
shortly  be  drafted  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chamber. 
In  the  meantime  there  are 
regulations  in  force  com- 
pelling all  children  to  be 
vaccinated  previous  to 
their  admittance  into  the 
schools.  Attendance  at 
school  in  Prance  is  com- 
pulsory. 

See  pages  43  to  69  of  en- 
closure No.  3,  Rapport  sur 
la  Yaccine  par  M.  le  Dr.  A. 
Proust,  1889. 

The  only  statistics  pro- 
curable are  contained  in 
the  above-mentioned  book, 
pages  6  to  24,  and  in  the 
reports  of  Academy  of 
Medicine,  1872  to  1887, 
likewise  enclosed. 

There  are  no  official 
statistics  obtainable ;  the 
figures  referred  to  are  ex- 
tracted from  a  report  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Similar  figures  from  1872 
up  to  the  year  1887  are 
contained  in  the  annexed 
further  reports  of  that 
Academy. 

See  enclosure  No.  6,  Me- 
morandum by  Colonel  Tal- 
bot on  small-pox  in  the 
French  Army. 


(Enclosures  in  Lord  Lytton1 s  despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1. ) 

Journal  Officiel  de  la  Re'publique  Francaise  of  the 
8th  March  1881,  containing  (at  images  437-8)  the  text  of 
M.  Liouville's  Bill  for  rendering  Vaccination  and  Re- 
vaccination  compulsory. 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 
Report  of  the  Committee  upon  M.  Liouville's  Bill. 


(Enclosure  No.  4.) 

Rapports  par  l'Acadeime  de  Medecine  sur  les  vaccina- 
tions pratiquees  en  France,  1872-1887.  (Paris. 
Imprimerie  Nationale.) 


(Enclosure  No.  5.) 

Rapport  sur  les  accidents  survenns  a  la  suite  d'une 
serie  des  vaccinations  faites  a  Asprieres  (Aveyron)  an 
niois  de  Mars  1885,  presente  parM.  le  Dr.  P.  Brouardel.* 
(Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1886.) 

(Enclosure  No.  6.) 

Paris,  November  13th,  1889. 

Memorandum  with  reference  to  small-pox  and  vacci- 
nation in  the  French  Army. 

With  reference  to  Question  5  (2)  in  the  Foreign 
Office  despatch  of  OctoDei  24th,  the  statement  that 
23,469  men  of  the  French  Army  died  of  small-pox 
during  the  War  1870-71  is  made  in  the  report  of  the 
War  Minister  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
dated  June  16th,  1889.  A  copy  enclosed,  marked 
"  A."  These  figures  du  not  include  1,903  deaths  from 
small-pox  which  occurred  among  the  French  prisoners 
in  G-ermany.  The  total  deaths  from  small-pox  in  the 
German  Army  only  am  urited  to  459  men  during 
1870-71.  These  figures  were  given  by  the  Directeur 
du  Service  de  Sante  at  the  Ministry  for  War. 

The  Statistique  Medicate  de  1'Arme'e  for  1887,  pub- 
lished in  1889  (sent  herewith,  and  marked  "  B."),  gives 
the  cases  and  deaths  from  small-pox  for  10  years. 

The  cases  in  1878  were  1,087,  deaths,  98. 

„       1887    „      302,      „  18. 

This  great  decrease  is  ascribed  to  the  strictness  with 
which  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  is  now  enforced. 
Recruits  upon  joining  tho  army  are  vaccinated,  and 
recruits  and  territorialists  ai  e  re-vaccinated  whenever 
called  up  for  service. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  recruits  were  re-vacci- 
nated at  the  commencement  of  their  period  of  service 
with  the  colours,  instead  of  at  the  end.  The  average 
number  struck  off  duty  temporarily  in  consequence  of 
successful  vaccination,  was  2  per  cent,  for  two  days. 

'I  lie'  regulations  have  lately  been  modified,  and  it  will 
in  future  not  be  necessary  to  re-vaccinate,  if  vaccina- 
tion has  been  successful  within  eight  years. 

The  number  of  soldiers  vaccinated  in  1887  was 
194,000,  of  which  52  per  cent,  were  successful ;  5,780 
men  were  found  not  to  have  been  previously  vacci- 
nated ;  5,241  men  were  marked  with  small-pox. 

The  larger  number  of  unvaccinated  men  will  dimi- 
nish as  soon  as  recruits  join  the  army  who  have 
attended  schools  under  laws  passed  since  1878,  by 
which  attendance  is  compulsory.  Although  vaccina- 
tion is  not  obligatory  with  infants,  children  are  not 
admitted  to  any  schools  unvaccinated,  and  as  atten- 
dance at  school  is  now  compulsory  it  amounts  practi- 
cally to  vaccination  being  also  compulsory,  only  it  is 
during  childhood  and  not  in  infancy  that  the  operation 
takes  place,  unless,  as  it  is  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  has  been  done  voluntarily  at  any  earlier 
period. 

New  regulations  are  about  to  be  issued  with  reference 
to  vaccination,  and  as  to  the  system  of  obtaining  and 
distributing  vaccine  which  will  be  forwarded  when 
issued.  In  the  meantime  the  Bulletin  Officiel  of  No- 
vember 1888  and  of  August  1889  (marked  "  C"),  con- 
taining the  regulations  now  in  force,  are  sent  herewith. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  except  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  the  lymph  used  is  always  direct  from 
the  calf.  The  Revue  d'Hygiene  of  November  8th,  1888, 
is  also  sent  herewith.  This  review  is  under  official 
patronage,  and  the  facts  contained  may  be  considered 


*  Note.— Table  Q.,  given  in  Appendix  II.  to  the  Commission's 
fteeond  Report  at  page  241, 


*  Note. — A  translation  of  this  report  is  given  in  Appendix  IV. 
to  the  Commission's  Third  Report  at  pages  210-6. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


App.  No.  If     absolutely  reliable.    This  number  contains  an  interest- 

  ing  account  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Martinique 

Fkance.       in  1887-88.    There  were  2,400  deaths  among  the  civil 

 population,  while  no  soldiers  or  sailors,  having  all  been 

vaccinated,  died.  There  is  also  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  a  valuable  article  on  vaccination  and  re-vac- 
cination in  Germany. 

R.  Talbot, 

Colonel, 

Military  Attache  to  British  Embassy, 
Paris. 


{Enclosures  in  Colonel  JJCaTbof  s  memorandum.) 


A. 

Journal  Officiel  de  la  Republique  Francaise,  of  the 
17th  June  1889  containing  {at  pages  2801-3)  the  follow- 
ing report  by  M.  de  Freycinet. 

Paris,  le  16  juin  1882. 

Monsieur  le  President, 

L'hygiene  de  l'armee  a  fait  depuis  plusieurs  an- 
nees,  grace  a.  la  sollicitude  de  mes  predecesseurs  et  aux 
travaux  du  corps  de  sante,  de  tres  notables  progres. 
La  mortalite  militaire  en  temps  de  paix,  qui  etait  en 
1870  de  12  p.  1,000,  s'est  abaissee  au-dessous  de  8  p. 
1,000.  Ce  chiffre  est  encore  trop  considerable  et  pourra 
etre,  j'en  ai  le  ferme  espoir,  sensiblement  reduit.  Les 
causes  qui  portent  atteinte  a  la  sante  des  troupes  sont, 
en  effet,  aujourd'hui  trop  connues  pour  qu'il  ne  soit 
pas  permis  d'en  restreindre  Taction  dans  une  large  me- 
sure.  Deja  mes  predecesseurs  ont  obtenu  beaucoup  a. 
cet  egard.  Je  viens,  a  mon  tour,  essayer  de  diminuer 
le  mal,  en  m'appuyant  sur  les  donnees  les  plus  recentes 
de  la  science. 

La  maladie  qui  fait  les  plus  grands  ravages  parmi  la 
troupe  est  la  fievre  typhoide.  En  treize  ans,  de  1875  a 
1887,  elle  a  atteint  141,648  hommes  et  entraine  21,]  16 
deces.  Pendant  cette  meme  periode  elle  n'enlevait  a 
la  population  civile  qu'une  proportion  environ  sept  fois 
moindre,  malgre  les  conditions  defavorables  dans  les- 
quelles  vit  une  partie  de  cette  population.  L'exces  de 
la  mortalite  chez  la  troupe  tient  evidemment  an  ras- 
semblement,  qui  rend  la  contagion  pluB  facile,  et  aussi, 
il  faut  bien  le  dire,  a,  des  conditions  defectueuses  d'in- 
stallation  auxquelles  l'administration  peut  et  doit 
porter  remede.  Les  depenses  qui  en  resulteront  seront 
volontiers  autorisees  par  les  Chambres,  qui  n'ont  jamais 
recule  devant  aucun  sacrifice  pour  le  bien  de  l'armee. 

Les  circonstances  qui  amenent  l'eclosion  et  favorisent 
le  de'veloppement  de  la  fievre  typhoide  ont  ete,  par 
suite  des  recherches  faites  en  Prance  et  a  l'etranger, 
nettement  determinees.  Ce  sont  principalement :  la 
mauvaise  qualite  des  eaux  d'alimentation,  la  contami- 
nation du  sol  par  les  egouts,  les  fosses  d'aisances  et 
autres  depots  de  matieres  putrescibles,  et  enfin  la  mau- 
vaise installation  des  cabinets  d'aisances. 

Des  mon  arrivee  an  ministere,  j'ai  tenu  a.  me  rendre 
compte  de  l'influence  de  ces  divers  elements. 

J'ai  adresse,  le  13  mai  1888,  aux  directeurs  du  service 
de  sante  dans  les  corps  d'armee,  une  circulaire  leur 
prescrivant  d'etablir,  par  des  renseignements  precis  et 
authentiques,  une  relation  exacte  entre  la  situation  a 
ces  divers  points  de  vue  et  les  epidemics  typhoidiques 
constatees  depuis  un  certain  nombre  d'annees.  Je  leur 
ai  demande,  surtout,  de  faire  une  analyse  chimique  et 
bacteriologique  des  eaux  servant  a  l'alimentation.  II 
leur  etait  prescrit  de  fournir  pour  chaque  casernement 
un  certificat  attestant  la  bonne  qualite'  de  l'eau  ou  un 
rapport  indiquant  ses  defauts  et  suggerant  les  moyens 
de  les  corriger,  soit  par  l'abduction  d'eau  de  sources, 
soit  par  l'emploi  de  procedes  de  filtrage  perfectionnes. 

Cette  vaste  enquete  dirigee  par  M.  le  medecin  in- 
specteur  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  a  reussi  an  dela,  de  toute 
esperance.  Tous  les  membres  du  corps  de  sante  ont 
rivalise  de  zele,  et  plusieurs  ont  produit  des  rapports 
qui  sont  de  veritables  monuments  scientifiques.  En 
meme  temps,  des  c'chantiilons  d'eaux,  empruntes  a  nos 
divers  etablissements  militaires,  depuis  les  vastes  ca- 
sernes de  Paris  jusqu'aux  forts  perdus  dans  les  mon- 
tagnes,  ont  ete  centralises  au  Val-de-Gra.ce  et  dans 
quelques  grandes  villes.  et  analysts  d'apres  les 
methodes  les  plus  recentes. 

La  serie  des  analyses  surtout  faite  au  laboratoire  du 
Val-de-Grace  constitue  l'ensemble  le  plus  instructif 
peut-etre  et  le  plus  comp'let  qui  ait  ete  dresse  jusqu'a 
ce  jour  sur  la  qualite  des  eaux  potables.  Elle  'nous  a 
permis  de  classer  nos  etablissements  en  trois  cate- 
gories ; 


1°  Ceux  qui  recoivent  des  eaux  reconnnes  bonnes, 
quelle  que  soit  leur  provenance,  pour  les  usages  domes 
tiques  ; 

2°  Ceux  qui  emploient  des  eaux  naturellement  defec- 
tueuses, mais  dont  la  qualite  parait  avoir  ete  suffisam- 
ment  amelioree  par  la  filtrage  ; 

3°  Cenx  qui  consomment  des  eaux  mauvaises  a  des 
degres  divers. 

C'est  pour  ces  derniers  particulierement  que  les 
analyses  du  Val-de-Grace  ont  fourni  des  resultats  in- 
teressants  et,  en  bien  des  cas,  affligeants.  Les  me- 
thodes bacteriologiques  ont  permis  de  constater  que  ces 
eanx  renferment  toujours  des  quantites  considerables 
de  microbes  nuisibles,  et  frequemment  le  bacille  '  de  la 
fievre  typhoide  en  proportion  menacante.  On  a  pu 
presque  suivre  l'histoire  de  la  fievre  typhoide  dans  nos 
e'tablissements,  d'apres  la  classification  des  eaux  ali- 
mentaires. 

En  meme  temps,  ces  travaux  mettaient  en  evidence 
un  fait  que  les  hygienistes  avaient  depuis  plusieurs 
annees  affirnie  :  C'est  que  rien  ne  vaut  la  bonne  eau  de 
source  naturelle  ;  c'est  qu'aucun  procede  de  purifica- 
tion ne  saurait  y  suppleer  ;  c'est  que  les  cours  d'eau 
qui  ont  circule  a  travers  les  centres  populeux  ou  les 
etablissements  industriels  sont  toujours  pollues  et  aue 
les  puits  sont  rarement  dans  de  bonnes  conditions  ay 
salubrite. 

La  premiere  conclusion  pratique  qui  s'imposait  etait 
de  mettre  les  etablissements  militaires  en  communica- 
tion avec  les  distributions  d'eau  publiques,  partout 
ou  les  villes  avaient  reussi  a,  se  pourvoir  d'eau  de  source. 
Grace  aux  fonds  speciaux  qui  ont  ete  attribues  a  fame- 
li  oration  des  casernements  dans  le  budget  extraordi- 
naire de  1889,  des  travaux  d'abduction  ont  pu  etre 
immediatement  entrepris  dans  39  villes  de  garnison  ;  ils 
seront  termines  dans  le  conrant  de  la  presente  annee. 
A  Paris,  depuis  le  mois  de  mars,  par  suite  d'une  con- 
vention passee  l'automne  dernier  avec  la  municipalite, 
tous  les  etablissements  militaires  recoivent  l'eau  de  la 
Dhuys  ou  de  la  Vanne.  11  y  a  lieu  des  lors  d'esperer 
qu'on  y  observera  le  meme  phenomene  consolant  qu'a 
la  caserne  des  sapeurs-pompiers  qui,  mise  anterieure- 
ment  en  possession  d'ean  de  source,  a  vu  alors  tout 
d'un  coup  les  ravages  de  la  fievre  typhoide  y  diminuer 
dans  la  proportion  des  cinq  huitiemes. 

Dans  les  localites,  malheureusement  encore  trop 
nombreuses,  on  la  population  civile  ne  jouit  pas  d'une 
distribution  d'eau  pure,  il  a  fallu  recourir  provisoire- 
ment  aux  procedes  de  filtrage  qui,  s'ils  ne  font  pas 
disparaitre  completement  le  mal  peuvent  du  moins, 
quands  ils  sont  bien  diriges,  l'attenuer  dans  une  large 
proportion. 

Une  decision  ministerielle  en  date  du  20  septembre 
1888  a  institue  a  Paris,  a,  Lille,  a.  Lyon,  a  Montpellier 
et  a  Bordeaux,  des  commissions  medicales  pour  l'exa- 
men  des  differents  systemes  de  filtrage,  a  l'effet  de  de- 
terminer celui  ou  ceux  qu'il  conviendrait  d'adopter  a, 
l'exclusion  de  tous  les  autres.  II  ne  suffit  pas,  en  effet, 
comme  on  s'en  est  generalement  contente  jusqu'ici, 
que  l'eau  soit  clarifiee  ;  la  bacteriologie  a  demontre 
qu'une  eau  limpide  pouvait  contenir  les  germes  vivants 
les  plus  redoutables  pour  l'organisme,  comme  la  chimio 
avait  fait  voir  qu'elle  pouvait  receler  les  poissons  les 
plus  actifs.  Sans  doute,  on  ne  peut  exiger  qu'un  nitre 
donne  une  eau  absolument  pure,  puisque  la  meilleure 
des  eaux  de  source  contient  elle-meme  une  petite  quan- 
tite  de  microbes,  d'ailleurs  inoffensifs;  mais  on  est  en 
droit  de  lui  demander  de  debarrasser  l'eau  de  ces  ba- 
cilles  dangereux,  des  principes  organiques  nuisibles, 
tout  en  la  laissant  fraiche  et  agreable,  et  en  la  procu- 
rant  en  telle  abondance  que  tous  les  hommes  puissent 
facilement  disposer  de  la  quaatite  dont  ils  ont  besoin, 
dans  le  moment  ou.  ils  ont  a  en  faire  simultanement 
usage. 

C'est  a  elucider  ce  complexe  et  difficile  probleme  que 
les  commissions  dites  "  des  filtres  "  ont  consacre  plu- 
sieurs mois  de  perseve'rantes  experiences,  sous  la  haute 
direction  de  M.  le  medecin  inspecteur  general  L.  Colin, 
president  du  comite  technique  de  sante. 

La  commission  siegeant  a.  Paris  a  reconnu  qu'aucun 
des  appareils  proposes  ne  donnait  une  securite  absolue ; 
mais  que  certains  d' entre  eux  toutefois,  avec  des  soins 
et  des  precautions  convenables,  procuraient  des  resultats 
snffisants  dans  la  pratique.  Elle  a  accorde  sa  nrefer- 
ence  a  l'un  d'eux,  dont  le  seul  defaut  parait  etre  de 
s'encrasser  rapidemeut  et  de  per  die  graduellement  son 
debit.  La  commission  s'est  appliquee,  de  concert  avec 
son  inventeur,  a  y  remedier  et  elle  a  formule  un  en- 
semble de  conditions  qui  permettront  d'eviter  cos 
inconvenionts. 
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Des  filtres  de  ce  systeme  serant  done  installes  partout 
Ou.  l'addnction  de  l'eau  de  source  etant  actuellement 
impossible,  la  qualite  de  l'eau  de  boissou  est  defectueuse. 
Deja.  24  etablissements  militaires  en  sont  dotes  ;  des 
travaux  d'ext'eution  sont  en  cours  dans  douzc  grands 
centres  et  les  etudes  preliminaires  se  poursuivent  dans 
un  grand  nombre  d'autres.  II  y  sera  pourvn  au  moyen 
des  credits  que  le  Parlement  a  bien  voulu  mettre  a  ma 
disposition.  II  est  specific  qu'en  dehors  de  la  quantite 
d'eau  a  affecter  anx  services  gene'raux,  tels  que  lavages, 
blanchissage,  irrigation,  bains  et  douches,  netfoyage 
des  egouts,  les  filtres  devront  assurer  a  chaque  homme 
un  debit  journal ier  de  5  litres,  quantite  suffisante  pour 
les  besoins  d' alimentation.  L'entreprise  du  filtrage  a 
ete  adjugee  pour  la  garnison  de  Versailles  dans  ces 
conditions.  Le  filtrage  des  eaux  de  Saint-Germain  est 
l'objet  d' experiences  suivies  avec  le  plus  grand  soin  et 
entrera  bientot  dans  la  phase  pratique. 

Partout  d'ailleurs  ou  l'analyse  bacteriologique  a  fait 
reconnaitre  que  l'eau  etait  prejudiciable  a  la  sante  des 
hommes,  en  attendant  que  des  filtres  aient  pu  etre  in- 
stalles, son  emploi  a  ete  interdit  et  les  puits  et  les  pompes 
out  ete  mis  hors  d'etat  de  servir.  La  ou  il  n'a  pas  ete 
possible  d'aller  au  dehors  chercher  l'eau  a  une  bonne 
source  reconnue  pure  on  a  eu  recours  a  l'ebullition 
pour  detruire  les  germes  morbides.  Ge  moyen  n'est, 
bien  entendu,  que  passager  et  les  plus  grands  efforts 
seront  faits  pour  aboutir  a  des  solutions  definitives. 

Eu  meme  temps  qu'elle  procedait  a  cette  enquete 
generale  snr  les  eaux,  la  direction  du  service  de  saute' 
reunissait  des  renseignements  non  moins  utiles  sur 
l'etat  des  fosses  d'aisances  et  sur  les  proce'des  de  vi- 
dange,  en  usage  dans  nos  garnisons.  Comme  je  l'ai 
dit,  la  contamination  du  sol  par  les  fissures  des  fosses, 
ainsi  que  les  exhalaisons  mephitiques  qui  se  repandent 
dans  l'atmosphere,  sont  des  causes  actives  de  la  propa- 
gation de  la  fievre  typhoide.  Presque  partout  il  a  ete 
constate  que  l'emploi  des  fosses  fixes  laisse  beaucoup  a 
de'sirer.  Elles  restent  rarement  etanches  et  les  liquides 
gagnent  peu  a  peu  le  sol  environnant.  Quant  aux 
latrines  etablies  sur  ces  fosses,  elles  ont  general  em  ent 
un  foyer  de  degagements  infects.  On  a  bien  e'tabli  des 
obturateurs  automatiques,  mais  ces  appareils  sont  mis 
rapidement  hors  d'usage,  soit  par  la  deterioration  spon- 
tanee  deleur  mecanisme,  soit  par  l'effet  de  l'insouciance 
destructive  avec  laquelle  les  hommes  procedeut  aux 
corvees  journalieres  de  proprete.  Si  Ton  se  l  epresente 
que,  dans  un  tres  grand  nombre  de  localites  en  France, 
la  vidange  des  fosses  fixes  se  fait  par  des  procedes  bar- 
bares,  dont  la  lenteur  et  l'imperfection  condamnent  les 
habitants  a.  respirer  pendant  plusieurs  nuits  consecu- 
tives  des  odeurs  detestables,  on  verradans  cet  ensemble 
une  raison  decisive  de  substituer  aux  fosses  fixes  le 
systeme  des  tinettes  mobiles  partout  ou  Ton  ne  pent 
etablir  le    tout  a  l'egout." 

Deja  le  systeme  des  tinettes  mobiles  fonctionne  d'une 
maniere  avantageuse  dans  plusieurs  corps  d'armee. 
J'ai  donne  l'ordre  de  le  generaliser  et  le  service  du 
genie  poursuit  actuellement  la  transformation  des 
fosses  fixes  en  fosses  mobiles  avec  amelioration  des 
cabinets,  dans  189  casernements,  hopitaux  ou  etablisse- 
ments militaires.  La  campagne  de  1889  verra  s'ache- 
ver  tous  ces  travaux  auxquels  a  pu  etre  affectee  une 
somme  de  pres  de  700,000  fr.  En  outre,  pres  de 
100,000  fr.  ont  ete  alloues  pour  la  construction  de 
nouveaux  egouts  et  pour  la  refection  do  ceux  qui 
necessitaient  des  reparations  urgentes. 

Mais  ces  ameliorations,  il  taut  le  reconnaitre,  ne 
resoudronc  pas  completement  la  question  de  la  fievre 
typhoide.  L'hygiene  des  etablissements  militaires  est 
intimeinent  liee  a  celle  des  villes  elles-memes.  Tant 
que  celles-ci  ne  seront  pas  mises,  par  un  systeme  de 
travaux  raisonnes,  a  l'abridu  terrible  fle'au,  nos  troupes 
resteront  exposees  a  la  contagion.    En  outre,  nous  ne 


pourrons  leur  assurer,  ni  pour  leur'  alimentation,  ni 
pour  l'evacuation  de  leurs  residus,  des  moyens  aussi 
efiicaces  que  ceux  que  nous  offre  une  bonne  distribution 
d'eauv  publique  et  un  systeme  d'e'gouts  perfectionne. 
Aus?i  M.  l'inspecteur  general  Colin  conclut-il  ration- 
nellement,  avec  M.  le  professeur  Brouardel,  que 
l'assainissement  des  centres  urbains,  au  point  de  vue 
notamment  de  l'extinction  de  la  fievre  typhoide,  est 
devenu  "une  oeuvre  nationale." 

L'exemple  du  bien  que  peut  realiser  dans  l'armee 
la  generalisation  d'une  mesure  prophylactique  s'affirme 
de  plus  en  plus  chaque  annee  en  ce  qui  concerne  la 
variole.  On  voit  maintenant,  non  seuleaient  en  Prance, 
mais^  en  Algerie.  en  Tunisie  et  au  Tonkin,  l'armee 
protegee  par  la  stricte  application  de  la  revaccination 
obligatoire  et  rester  indemne  au  milieu  des  populations 
ravagees  par  cette  aiireu.se  maladie.  En  1877,  le  chiffre 
des  varioleux  militaires  e'tait  encore  de  1,042;  il  est 
tombe  a  une  moyenne  de  242  pendant  ces  quatre 
dernieres  annees ;  le  nombre  des  deces  s'est  abaisse  de 
92  a  16,  et  encore  est-il  prouve  que  ce  sont  lew  re'servistes 
qui  ont  importe  la  maladie.  Aussi  ai-je  p.  use  qu'il  y 
avait  un  pas  de  plus  a  faire,  en  prevision  des  manoeuvres 
auxquelles  participent  la  reserve  et  l'armee  territoriale, 
et  surtout  en  prevision  de  la  mobilisation.  Je  ne 
pouvais  oublier  qu'en  1870-1871,  tandis  que  l'arme'e 
allemande  comptant  un  million  d'hommes  vaccines  et 
re  vaccine's  ne  perdait  en  deux  ans  que  459  soklats  par 
la  variole,  notre  armee,  moins  nombreuse,  eut  de  ce 
chef  23,400  deces,  que  la  prevoyante  application  de  la 
revaccination  obligatoire  aurait  pu  epargner  a  la 
France. [*]  Le  nombre  des  malades  qui  ont  doune'  ces 
23,400  de'ees  ne  represente-t-il  pas  une  veritable  armee 
qu'on  a  du  hospitaiiser  dans  les  circonstauces  de  guerre 
les  plus  pressantes  et  les  plus  difficiles  ?  J'ai  done 
completement  reorganise  le  service  de  la  revaccina- 
tion. Par  decision  du  21  novembre  1888,  il  a  ete 
cree'  dans  les  grands  centres  militaires  des  instituts 
vaccinogenes  destines  a  propager  exclusivement  le 
vaccin  de  ge'nisBe  et  a  preparer  une  reserve  de  vaccin 
poor  le  cas  de  mobilisation.  L'obligation  re'glemen- 
taire  de  la  revaccination  a  e'te  etendue  a  tous  les  hommes 
appelt's  temporairement  sous  les  drapeaux  a  un  titre 
C|uelconque. 

Le  comite  technique  de  sante  a  defini  les  procedes  les 
plus  simples  et  les  plus  stirs  d'inoculation  vaccinale. 
Telle  qu'elle  est  actuellement  pratiquee  dans  l'armee, 
la  revaccination  n'est  la  source  d'aucun  danger  ni 
d'aucan  dommage  pour  les  reservistes  et  les  territo- 
riaux;  elle  est  entouree  des  plus  minutieuses  precau- 
tions, se  fait  des  l'arrivee  au  corps  et  n'amene,  meme 
en  cas  de  succes,  qu'une  incapacite'  de  travail  tres  passa- 
gere  et  insignifiante  chez  un  tres  petit  nombre  d'hom- 
mes.^ On  ne  verra  plus,  des  lors,  se  reproduire  ces 
epidemies  dont  je  viens  derappeler  lesterribles  ravages, 
et  la  population  civile,  de  son  cote,  appreciera  l'oppor- 
tunite  d'une  mesure  qui  la  protege  elie-meme  contre  au 
fleau  si  redoubtable. 

Le  danger  dont  les  epidemies  civiles  menacent  oon- 
stamment  l'armee  est  bien  plus  grave  qu'on  ne  croit 
gene'ralement  et  ne  se  re'duit  pas  a,  la  fievre  typhoide  et 
a  la  variole.  Plus  nous  allons,  plus  certaines  manifes- 
tations epide'miques  sont  i'reimentes  dans  les  caserne- 
ments, et  ce  n'est  pas  dans  l'armee  qu'elles  prennent 
naissance.  Lappel,  toujours  renouvele,  des  reservistes, 
des  tern toriaux,  des  dispenses,  des  hommes  "a  la  dis- 
position," apporte  incessament  dans  les  casernes  les 
germes  morbides  qui  existent  en  permanence  dans  la 
population  civile  de  tous  les  ages.  Les  epidemies  do 
rougeole,  de  scarlatine,  d'oreillons,  de  diphtherie,  rares 
autrefois  dans  la  troupe,  sont  d'une  frequence  dont  le 
commandement  se  preoccupe  et  s'alarme  a  juste  titre. 
On  ne  saurait  d'ailleurs  meconnaitre  que  les  soldats 
quittant  les  foyers   epidemiques   militaires   pour  se 


App.  No.  1j. 
France. 


*  Note.— The  following  letter  was  received  by  a  member  of  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the  number  of  soldiers  of  the  French  Army  who 
died  of  small-pox  during  the  war  of  187U-71 .—  ju-mv  wau 


(Dr.  Jcunhommc  to  Dr.  Collins.) 
Monsieur  le  President, 

Paris,  25  Octobrc. 
La  direction  du  service  de  sante  de  l'armee  m'a  transmis  votre 
lettre.  Vous  desirez  sa  voir  a  quelle  source  j'ai  puise  pour  etablir  ce 
chiffre  de  23.4U0  deces  survenus  par  variole  dans  l'armee francaise 
pendant  les  annees  1870  et  1871.  Dans  man  me  moire,  j'ai  indique  la 
Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift,  1872.  Dans  tin  article,  qui  fait  ressortir 
les  bienfaits  de  la  vaccination  et  de  la  re-vaccination  obligatoire,  il 
est  dit,  au.  bas  de  la.  page  811(5 : — "  Pewlant  la  guerre,  l'armee  francaise, 
"  oil  la  re-vaccination  obligatoire  fat  negligee,  perdit  par  variole 
"  23,469  soldats."  Ce  chiffre,  d'apr'S  la  Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift, 
serait  extra  it  des  documents  francais.  Or  il  n'enexistepas  il'ojficiels. 
Le  Journal  de  Vienne,  comme  les  journaux  de  at.  Petersbourg,  de 
.Berlin,  de  Paris,  qui  ont  donne  des  nombres  semblables,  n'ont fait  que 
iraduire  en  chiffres  les  hypotheses  des  medecins  militaires  francais. 
M.  V Inspecteur  General  L,  Colin  qui  en  1870-1871  etait  medecin-chrf 


de  I  hupital  de  varioleux  etabli  a  Bicetre  a  surtout  donne  ces  ren- 
seignements. Dans  son  memoirc,  "la  variole  au  point  de  vue  e'pide- 
'  J.n"l.u.e>"  a.  accuse  tine  mortalite  par  variole  de  1,600  hommes  sur  un 
effect  if  de  170,000.  Comme  la  variole  sevissait  avec  la  meme  violence 
au  moms  en  province,  on  a  ajiplicjue  cette  mortalite  de  0-!H  pr.  °/0  de 
I  armee  de  Paris  a  toute  l'armee  francaise,  et  on  est  arrive  ainsi  a  ce 
chiffre  de  23,460  dont  rien  ne  permct  de  constater  I'exactitude  •  les 
renseignements  officicls  faisant  defaut.  Je  m'en  suis  assure"  moi- 
meme.  N6anmoins,je  crois  que  ce  nombre  n'est  pas  exagere ;  car.  j'ai 
tie  a  meme  de  juger  de  la  morbidite  et  de  la  mortalite  par  variole 
d'une  partie  de  l'armee  de  la  Loire,  ay  ant  eu,  pendant  plus  de  4  mois 
un  service  considerable  de  varioleux. 

Veuitlez  agreer.  Monsieur  le  President.  I' assurance  de  men  sentiments 
respectueux  it  devoues, 

P.  Jeunhomme, 

Med.-Maj.  de  lrc  cl. 
Mid-chef  de  la  Gendarmerie  de  la  Seine. 
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rendre  dans  leurs  families  ne  fassent  courir  a.  celles-ci 
les  chances  de  la  contagion.  Aussi  mon  departement 
est-il  entre  en  conference  avec  celui  de  l'interieur,  afin 
que  la  protection  reciproque  des  deux  populations 
civile  et  militaire  soit  aussi  efficace  que  possible. 
Des  maintenant,  les  renscignements  les  plus  precis 
s'echangeront  sur  place  entre  les  autorites,  de  maniere 
a  ce  que  les  mesures  commaiidees  par  les  circonstances 
puissent  etre  prises  en  temps  utile. 

Les  procedes  de  desinfection  sont  mis  en  ceuvre  par 
l'administration  de  la  guerre  sur  la  plus  large  echelle. 
Partout  ou  se  produit  un  cas  isole  de  maladie  trans- 
missible, la  literie  du  malade,  ses  vetements,  sa 
chambre  sont  immediatement  soumis  a.  Taction  des 
vapeurs  sulfureuses ;  si  les  cas  de  maladie  se  multi- 
plient,  la  desinfection  est  e'tenaue  a  tout  le  casernement 
et  aux  vetements  de  toute  nature  qui  constituent  les 
magasins  de  compagnie.  Le  comite  de  sante  etudie  en 
ce  moment  un  proce'de  au  moyen  du  bichlorure  de 
mercure,  qui  est,  on  le  sait,  le  disinfectant  le  plus  sur 
et  le  plus  actif.  L'an  dernier,  l'hopital  du  Val-de- 
Grace  et  les  1",  6C,  llc  et  15e  corps  ont  ete  dotes  de  six 
etuves  a  vapeur  sous  pression,  qui  developpent  une 
chaleur  de  120  degres,  suffisante  pour  faire  perir  tous 
les  germes,  sans  dete'riorer  les  effets  eux-memes.  Plu- 
sieurs  autres  corps  d'armee  recevront  cette  annee  soit 
ces  etuves,  soit  les  appareils  qui,  figurant  aPExposition 
universelle,  seront  juges  etre  a  la  fois  les  plus  simples 
et  les  plus  ^conomiques  comme  les  plus  efficaces  :  une 
commission  speciale  est  chargee  de  les  signaler  a  mon 
administration.  Les  experiences  faites  dans  le  16e 
corps  sur  le  blanchissage  du  linge  dans  les  casernes, 
celles  qui  ont  etc"  longtemps  suivies  dans  les  infirmeries 
regimentaires,  sur  l'emploi  des  lessiveuses,  ont  ete 
completement  satisfaisantes  et  ce  dernier  appareil  a  ete 
adopte  pour  le  service  courant.  Les  essais  qui  se 
continuent  sur  l'impermeabilisation  des  planchers  dans 
les  chambrees  vont  permettre  de  realiser  a  pen  de  frais 
une  amelioration  demandee  par  tous  les  chefs  de  corps. 
Divers  moyens  d'aeration  permanente  des  locaux  d'ha- 
bitation  du  soldat  ont  ete  mis  a.  l'epreuve  et  la  genera- 
lisation de  ce  genre  d'appareils  n'est  retardee  que  par 
la  question  budgetaire. 

Enrin  les  comifces  du  genie  et  de  sante  etudient  les 
plans  d'ensemble  a  adopter  pour  les  casernements  des 
differentes  armes,  pour  ^installation  des  divers  services, 
afin  que  tous  les  bdtiinents  que  Ton  elevera  desormais 
ref>ondent  aux  dounees  les  plus  certaines  de  I'hygiene. 
Partem  oil  il  ne  sera  pas  possible  d'etablir  le  "  tout  a 
l'egout,'  les  fosses  fixes  seront  successivement  rem- 
place'es  par  des  tinettes  mobiles.  Chaque  casernement 
aura  pour  annexe  une  infirmerie  completement  isolee, 
et  realisant  les  conditions  essentielles  des  installations 
hospitalieres.  Deja  presque  partout  fonctionne  un 
service  de  douches  froides  ou  tiedes.  selon  la  saison,  si 
necessaires  a,  l'entretien  de  la  properfce  corporelle  ; 
presque  partout  aussi  les  hommes  ont  cesse  de  manger 
dans  les  chambrees,  et  prennent  leurs  repas  dans  des 
refectoires,  au  grand  avantage  de  I'hygiene  et  de  la 
bonne  tenue  des  locaux.  Des  tentes  et  des  baraques 
demontables  permettent  au  service  de  sante  de  pourvoir 
a  I'isolement  des  malades,  dans  des  conditions  reelle- 


ment  hospitalieres,  si  une  e'pide'mie  oblige  la  troupe  a. 
camper  loin  d'un  hopital  mixte  ou  militaire.  Les 
procedes  antiseptiques  auxquels  la  chirurgie  actuelle 
doit  une  partie  de  ses  succes  sont  partout  en  usage 
maintenant,  soit  dans  les  infirmeries  regimentaires, 
soit  dans  nos  hopitaux ;  le  nouveau  materiel  qu'iis 
exigent  est  assure,  en  garnison  comme  pour  le  service 
de  guerre,  par  les  credits  recemment  votes  par  les 
Chambres.  La  nouvelle  nomenclature  du  materiel  du 
service  de  sante  procure  aux  malades  les  moyens  de 
traitement  les  plus  perfectionnes,  les  medicaments 
nouveaux  les  plus  efficaces.  TJne  instruction  medicale 
a,  i'usage  des  petits  postes  depourvus  de  medecin, 
comme  il  arrive  necessairement  dans  les  forts  en  Prance 
etdansles  detachements  en  Algerie,  instruction  analogue 
a  celle  qui  a  ete  et  est  encore  si  utile  au  corps  d'occu- 
pation  du  Tonkin,  est  actuellement  en  preparation  et 
sera  bientot  distribute. 

Tel  est,  monsieur  le  President,  l'etat  de  la  question 
de  I'hygiene  dans  l'armee.  Vous  avez  pu  juger  par  ce 
qui  precede  des  efforts  faits  par  mes  predecesseurs  et 
de  ceux  que  je  m'applique  a  faire  moi-meme  pour 
realiser,  dans  cette  voie,  tous  les  progres  que  conrman- 
dent  l'humanite  et  le  juste  souci  des  forces  du  pays. 
La  bonne  sante  d'une  armee  est  la  premiere  condition 
de  sa  puissance.  C'est  une  verite  que  mes  collabora- 
teurs  et  moi  ne  perdrons  pas  de  vue,  dans  Paccomplisse- 
ment  de  la  tache  qui  nous  est  confiee. 

Veuillez  agreer,  monsieur  le  President,  l'hommage 
de  mon  respecteux  devouement. 

Le  ministre  de  la  guerre, 

C.  de  Freycinet. 


B. 

Statistique  Medicale  de  l'Arniee  pendant  l'annee 
1887  (Ministere  de  la  Guerre).  (Paris,  Jmprimerie 
Rationale,  1889.) 


C. 

Bulletin  Officiel  du  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  1888, 
No.  63,  containing  (at  page  878)  Note  ministeriel le 
relative  aux  vaccinations  et  revaccinations  dans  l'armee 
(of  the  21st  November  1888) ;  and  1889,  No.  64,  contain- 
ing {at  page  210)  Note  ministerielle  relative  a  la  re- 
vaccination  des  reservistes  et  des  territoriaux  (of  the 
15th  August  1889). 


D. 

Bevue  d'Hygiene  et  de  Police  Sanitaire,  Tome  X.. 
No.  10,  of  the  20th  October  1888,  containing  (at  pages 
851-74)  a  paper  by  Dr.  Talairach  on  the  small-pox 
epidemic  in  Martinique  in  1887-8  and  (at  pages  874-90) 
a  paper  by  Dr.  P.  Jeunhomme  on  vaccination  and 
revaccination  in  Germany. 


GERMANY. 


Translation, 

Note  Verbale. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  the  honour  to  inform  the 
British  Embassy  in  answer  to  the  Memorandum  of  the 
British  Charge  dAffaires  which  was  left  after  an 
interview  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  supplied 
with  information  for  the  "  Royal  Commission  on  Vac- 
"  cination  "  to  mention  the  following  books  in  which  the 
answers  to  the  questions  will  be  found. 

I.  The  Imperial  Vaccination  Law  of  8  April  1874, 
of  the  Bundesrathand  of  separate  States,  together  with 
provisions  for  its  enforcement  (Berlin:  printed  by  Fr. 
Kostkampf,  2nd  edition,  1876),  containing  an  account 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  on  vaccination  and  re-vaccina- 
tion  in  force  in  Germany  and  separate  States,  also  the 
provincial  regulations  for  Prussia. 


II.  The  Protocol  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Com- 
' '  mission  for  the  consideration  of  the  Yaccination 
"  question,"  laid  before  the  Reichstag  28  March  1885, 
and  a  table  for  studying  the  working  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Law  in  Germany. 

III.  Volumes  I.,  IL,  and  V.  of  the  "Works  of  the 
"  Imperial  Board  of  Health  "  (Berlin  :  printed  by  Julius 
Springer),  containing,  amongst  obher  information: — 

i.  Account  of  the  Vaccination  question  in  Germany 

from  1882  to  1887. 

ii.  Tabulated  account  of  the  Vaccination  question  in 

Germany  for  1883  to  1887  (Volume  7.). 

iii.  Contributions  to  the  small-pox  statistics  of  1886 

and  1887  (in  Volumes  II.  and  V.),  to  which  is 
connected  a  corresponding  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  officially  recorded  deaths  from 
small -pox  and  statistics  of  small- pox  cases  for 
1888  in  Volume  VI.  which  is  shortly  to  appear. 
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iv.  Progress  of  the  German  Institutions  for  the 
acquisition  of  animal  vaccine  in  1887  (in 
Volume  V.),  also  in  the  first  part  of  Volume 
VI.  for  1888. 

IV.  Contributions  to  the  consideration  of  the  necessity 
of  vaccination  against  small-pox,  together  with  informa- 
tion respecting  the  regulations  for  obtaining  pure 
animal  vaccine,  issued  by  the  Imperial  Health  Depart- 
ment (Berlin:  printed  by  J.  Springer,  1888). 

With  respect  to  all  subsequent  German  vaccination 
regulations  concerning  the  application  and  preparation 
of  animal  vaccine,  information  can  be  obtained  also  in 
those  books  mentioned  in  (section)  IV.,  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Imperial  Health  Department  1885-89 
(Berlin  :  printed  by  J.  Springer). 

Enclosed  are  those  two  books  in  (section)  II.  which 
cannot  be  obtained  at  the  booksellers. 

Berlin, 

24th  January  1890. 


(Enclosures  in  the  Note  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.)      App.  No.  15. 


{Enclosure  No.  1.) 

Protokolle  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Kommission 
zur  Berathung  der  Impffrage.    (28  Marz  1885.) 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 

Tafeln  zur  Veranschaulichung  der  Wirkung  des 
Impfgesetzes  in  Deutschland.  (Protokolle  der  Impf- 
kommission :  Anlage  3.) 


Germany. 


AUSTRO -HUNGARY. 


Sir  Augustus  Paget  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

Mr  Lord,  Vienna,  January  15,  1890. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch, 
No.  36  of  this  series  of  the  24th  of  October  last  instruct- 
ing me  to  obtain  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment information  as  to  the  laws  in  force  in  this  country 
and  in  Hungary  relating  to  vaccination  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Vaccination,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  herewith  translation  of  a  note  which  I  have 
received  from  Count  Kalnoky  on  this  subject. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  Paget. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclos'ure  in  Sir  Augustus  Paget's  despatch.) 
Translation. 


Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
January  12,  1890. 
With  reference  to  the  esteemed  notes  of  October  27 
and  December  12  of  last  year,  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  the  honour  to  inform 
H.B.M.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
Sir  Augustus  Paget,  that  it  has  not  failed  to  apply  to 
the  proper  departments  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  for 
the  information  respecting  vaccination  desired  by  the 
British  Commission  on  Vaccination.  The  required  data 
are  now  being  collected  in  these  Ministries,  and  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to 
place  at  the  Ambassador's  disposal  information  on  the 
subject  both  with  regard  to  Austria  and  Hungary. 
The  undersigned  avails,  &c. 

(For  the  Foreign  Minister) 

Szogyent. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Augustus  Paget, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


(Subsequently  forwarded  to  the  Commission.) 
Translation. 

Memorandum. 

Enactments  during  the  present  century  relating  to 
Inoculation  with  Cow-pox  and  Re-vaccination. 

As  early  as  the  year  1802  the  favourable  results 
attained  by  the  inoculation  of  cow-pox  which  had  been 
practised  in  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria  since  the  year 
1798  were  published  by  the  Government,  and  vaccina- 
tion recommended  as  a  safe,  harmless,  and  easily  appli- 
cable treatment  for  the  prevention  of  infection  in  cases 
of  small-pox.  In  the  following  year  a  notice  Was  sent 
to  the  clergy  to  be  distributed  among  the  parents  of  the 
children  they  christened,  and  which  pointed  out  the 
benefits  of  the  vaccination  treatment. 

A  general  set  of  regulations  for  instituting  and  prac- 
tising vaccination  were  issued  in  1808  ;  but  two  years 
before  that  date  rules  had  already  been  drawn  up 
respecting  the  rewards  to  be  bestowed  on  individuals 
who  had  performed  services  in  connexion  with  vaccina- 
tion and  respecting  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  against 
negligent  persons, 
o  79800. 


In  the  course  of  the  following  years  further  regula- 
tions were  issued  relating  to  vaccination  and  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ensure  its  universal 
introduction,  and  these  regulations  were  summarised 
in  the  instructions  respecting  inoculation  by  cow-pox 
in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  territories  issued  in  con- 
junction with  the  decree  of  July  9, 1836.  These  instruc- 
tions, of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed,  nre  still  in  force,  and 
some  only  of  the  rules  therein  laid  down  have  been 
modified  in  consequence  of  administrative  changes. 

The  designation  of  the  local  administrative  unit  has 
been  altered — in  place  of  '"  Kreisamter  "  there  are  now 
"  Bezirkshauptmannschaften  "  or  "  Stadtgemeinden  " 
(Town-communes),  and  in  place  of  private  jurisdictions 
and  local  magistrates  there  are  communal  boards  of 
inspection. 

In  process  of  time  the  necessity  became  apparent  of 
giving  more  particular  directions  to  vaccinating  physi- 
cians as  to  their  duties  ;  of  effectually  calling  public 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  vaccination,  especially 
on  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  ;  and,  as  a 
single  inoculation  is  no  lasting  security  against  that 
disease,  of  providing  for  the  universal  introduction  of 
re-vaccination ;  in  short,  of  inducing  physicians  to  dis- 
play accuracy  in  the  performance  of  vaccination  and 
the  public  to  take  part  in  its  benefits. 

There  is  no  direct  compulsion  to  vaccination  in 
Austria. 

Indirect  means  or  compulsion  are  :  the  demand  of  a 
certificate  of  effectual  vaccination  from  individuals  who 
seek  admittance  to  certain  institutions,  who  desire  to 
enjoy  stipends  or  draw  pensions,  &c. 

With  regard  to  persons  who  neglect  to  be  vaccinated 
— heads  of  families  who  refuse  to  allow  members  of 
their  families  to  be  vaccinated  after  they  have  received 
official  notification  of  the  arrival  of  the  vaccinating 
physician — it  was  enacted  in  1857  and  1859  that  those 
persons  who,  without  showing  due  course,  do  not  submit 
to  general  vaccination,  are  to  be  specially  called  upon 
to  do  so,  and  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  compliance, 
to  be  examined,  and  to  be  made  to  feel  the  consequences 
of  their  contumacy. 

In  the  Imperial  and  Royal  army  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  are  compulsory. 

Vaccination  and  re-vaccination  are  compulsory  in 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  convict  establishments. 

The  civil  population  are  vaccinated  annually  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer.  •  For  this  purpose  in  each 
administrative  district  "places  are  selected  at  which 
persons  to  be  vaccinated  are  required  to  assemble  on  a 
given  date,  which  is  publicly  advertised,  and  are  vacci- 
nated by  a  physician  appointed  by  the  local  authorities. 

Vaccination  is  thus  performed  :  either  from  arm  to 
arm,  or  with  the  liquid  or  dry  vaccine  which  the  vacci- 
nating physician  brings  with  him.  In  the  former  case 
a  healthy  child  is  first  vaccinated  by  the  vaccinating 
physician,  and  then  on  the  day  fixed  for  general  vacci- 
nation the  vaccine  lymph  is  drawn  direct  from  the 
pustules  of  the  vaccinated  child,  and  the  persons  to  be 
vaccinated  are  immediately  inoculated  with  it. 

In  the  two  latter  cases  the  vaccine  drawn  from  the 
persons  originally  vaccinated  is  preserved  in  a  dry 
condition  on  bone  lancets,  or  as  fluid  or  dried  lymph, 
or  as  inoculation  paste. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  animal  iymph 
(three  in  Vienna,  one  in  Prague,  one  in  Linz,  two  in 
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Lemberg,  two  in  Listro,  one  in  G-raz,  one  in  Trieste) 
the  lymph  in  question  is  obtained  to  a  continually  in- 
creasing extent  from  home,  and  in  some  cases  also  from 
foreign,  institutions. 

The  operation  of  re-vaccination  is  performed  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  public  vaccination,  and  in  the  same 
places,  on  those  persons  who  present  themselves. 

On  the  appearance  of  small-pox,  in  addition  to  the 
isolation  of  the  patients,  the  operation  so  called  of 
"necessitated  inoculation"  is  performed,  and  by  a 
regulation  of  the  year  1840  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed not  only  in  the  case  of  unvaccinated  persons 
but  also  in  that  of  persons  already  vaccinated. 

Vaccinating  physicians  are  required  to  draw  up  full 
reports  on  the  results  of  vaccination  annually. 

The  operations  of  public  vaccination  and  re-vacci- 
nation are  performed  free  of  charge.  Vaccinating 
physicians  receive  compensation  in  return  for  their 
services,  and  their  travelling  allowances.  In  some 
provinces  the  amount  of  the  compensatory  allowance  is 
calculated  according  to  the  number  of  persons  vacci- 
nated. In  the  majority  of  administrative  territories 
rewards  are  given  to  physicians  who  have  performed 
special  services  in  connexion  with  vaccination.  The 
travelling  expenses  of  vaccinating  physicians  and  the 
rewards  given  to  deserving  physicians  are  drawn  from 
the  local  funds  of  the  province,  while  the  expenses  of 
the  operation  of  "necessitated  vaccination,"  which  is 
performed  as  a  preventative  measure  against  an 
epidemic,  are  borne  by  the  State. 

Eecently,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  regulations  relating  to  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  science 
has  become  apparent,  and  a  project  of  law  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  by  which  vaccination  will  become  com- 
pulsory, and  a  sufficient  number  of  institutions  for  the 
production  of  vaccine  lymph  will  be  established. 

2.  Practical  results  of  these  laws. — According  to  the 
terms  of  the  vaccination  "  Vorschrift  "  mentioned 
above,  the  operation  of  vaccination  is  performed  regu- 
larly every  year  in  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  repre- 
sented in  the  Reichsrath,  and,  in  accordance  with  more 
recent  regulations,  on  the  occasion  of  an  outbreak  of 
small-pox,  or  during  a  small-pox  epidemic,  the  patient 
is  isolated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  communes  in 
which  the  disease  shows  itself  are  vaccinated,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  re-vaccinated.  The  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals vaccinated  do  not  vary  very  considerably  from 
year  to  year.  These  numbers  are  greatly  influenced 
by  an  outbreak  of  small-pox,  for,  in  that  case,  the  popu- 
lation  present  themselves  for  vaccination  in  much 
greater  numbers.  While,  when  there  is  no  epidemic, 
it  maintains  a  passive  attitude  towards  the  principal 
measures  taken  against  the  disease. 

According  to  official  data  the  number  of  persona 
vaccinated  in  Austria  was  : — 
From  the  year  1821-1830 

1831-1840 

1841-1850 

1851-1860 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1881-1886 

There  has  thus  been  an  increase  in  the  absolute 
number  of  individuals  vaccinated  from  one  decade  to 
another,  which  is  not  so  apparent,  however,  if  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  individuals  vaccinated  to  the  popu- 
lation is  taken  into  account.  These  statistics  _  show  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  in  more 
recent  years  as  compared  with  the  3rd  and  4th  decades 
of  this  century.  In  every  hundred  persons  the  follow- 
ing numbers  are  on  an  average  vaccinated  annually : — 

From  1821-1830        -         -         -  3'3 
„    1831-1840        -         -         -  3'2 


From  1841-1850 
„  1851-1860 
„  1861-1870 
„  1871-1880 
,,  1881-1886 


-  2-9 

-  2-9 

-  2-9 

-  3-0 

-  2-9 


476,365  individuals. 

487,501 

507,277 

526,175 

555,445  ,, 

642,884 

671,796 


In  the  above  figures  the  number  of  persons  vacci- 
nated privately  by  physicians  is  not  included. 

There  are  no  complete  statistics  forthcoming  on  the 
subject  of  re-vaccination. 

3.  How  far  vaccination  has  been  practised  in  places 
where  it  is  voluntary  and  not  directly  prescribed. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures,  annually  about 
3  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Austria  are,  on  an 
average,  vaccinated  at  the  public  vaccination  places. 
As  the  births  amount  on  an  average  to  3'9  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  population  1  per  cent,  of  the  population 
remains  unvaccinated.  The  above  estimate  may,  how- 
ever, be  considerably  reduced  by  subtracting  the 
number  of  children  which  die  in  infancy. 

As  already  mentioned  (in  §  1)  compulsory  vac- 
cination does  not  exist  in  Austria,  and  the  individual 
is  allowed  to  decide  whether  he  will  have  himself  and 
his  family  vaccinated.  Persons  are  only  encouraged 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  vaccination 
by  physicians,  officials,  clergymen,  or  other  influential 
persons.  By  these  a  record  is  kept  of  the  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  vaccinated  persons,  of  those 
persons  who  have  not  hitherto  vaccinated  and  who  have 
receired  notice  to  have  themselves  vaccinated. 

The  cases  in  which  an  indirect  compulsion  is  exerted 
are  those  where  a  proof  of  effectual  vaccination  is 
required  from  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  pensions, 
or  allowances  for  maintenence,  and  have  been  men- 
tioned above.  Compulsory  vaccination  in  the  army 
and  in  convict  establishments  has  also  been  mentioned. 

4.  Official  statistical  data  as  to  the  relation  between 
vaccination,  small-pox,  and  the  rate  of  mortality. 

In  the  reports  received  by  the  ministry  on  epidemics 
of  small-pox  the  favourable  influence  exerted  by 
effectual  vaccination  in  counteracting  the  severity  of 
the  outbreak  and  in  causing  the  rate  of  mortality  to 
be  far  lower  is  indicated.  The  figures,  however,  are 
relatively  small,  and  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
reports,  although  the  far  lower  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  vaccinated  persons  as  compared  with  unvac- 
cinated is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Regular  reports,  embracing  the  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  monarchy,  have  been  drawn  up  since  January  1, 
1889,  and  are  published  weekly  in  "  Das  osterreichische 
"  Sanitatswesen,"  which  is  sent  every  week  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Embassy.  From  the  reports  which 
relate  to  the  period  between  January  1 — December  7, 
1889,  it  appears  that  46,122  individuals  were  attacked 
by  small-pox,  and  that  7,272  died  of  the  disease,  which 
is  a  per-centage  of  15'7.  Of  these,  26,818  vaccinated 
persons  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  2,214  died, 
while  of  19,304  non-vaccinated  persons  5,058  died  ;  the 
per-centage  of  deaths  amonget  vaccinated  persons  was 
8'2  per  cent.,  amongst  non-vaccinated  individuals  26"2 
per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  details 
respecting  the  influence  of  re-vaccination  on  the  pre- 
valence of,  and  mortality  caused  by,  small-pox,  as  the 
numbers  of  the  re-vaccinated  persons  attacked  by  the 
disease,  who  have  died  of  it,  are  not  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  vaccinated  individuals. 


(Enclosure.) 

Vorschrift  uber  die  Kuhpocken-Impfung  in  den 
kaiserl.  Konigl.  Staaten  vom  9  Julius  1836.  (Vienna, 
1836. 


Swmzeeland.  SWITZJ 

Me.  Charles  S.  Scott  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Berne,  December  16,  1889. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  your 
Lordship's  despatch  No.  19,  Commercial,  of  the  24th 
October  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith, 
in  original  and  translation,  a  report  which  has  been 
curteously  irawn  up  for  me  by  the  Federal  Authorities 
containing  the  information  desired  by  the  Royal  Com- 


1LAND. 

mission  respecting  Vaccination,  Re-vaccination,  and 
Small-pox  mortality  in  this  country. 

To  this  report  are  annexed  two  Tables  of  Statistics, 
and  copies  of  the  numerous  laws  and  regulations  which 
have  been  in  force  in  the  different  Cantons  of  the  Con- 
federation on  this  subject  during  the  present  century. 

I  have,  &c. 

Charles  S.  Scott. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 
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(Enclosure  No.  I.) 

Bericht  iiber  die  Vaccinations  und  Eevaccinations 
verhaltnisse  in  der  Schweiz  z.  H.  der  "  Royal  Vaccina- 
"  ation  Commission,"  die  gegenwartig  in  London  sitzt.* 

(Enclosure  No.  2.) 

Translation. 

Report  on  the  State  of  Vaccination  and  Re- Vaccina- 
tion in  Switzerland  for  the  information  of  the 
Royal  Vaccination  Commission  now  sitting  in 
London. 

The  points  communicated  to  us  on  the  28th  October 
last  by  the  British  Legation  as  those  upon  which  the 
Royal  Commission  desires  information  are : — 

1.  The  laws  which  have  at  any  time  in  the  course 

of  the  present  century  been  in  force  respecting 
vaccination  and  re-vaccination. 

2.  Information  as  to  how  far  these  laws  have  been 

practically  carried  out,  and  how  far  they  have 
secured  vaccination. 

3.  Where  vaccination  was  voluntary  or  not  directly 

obligatory,  how  far  it  prevailed. 

4.  Any  official  statistics  bearing  upon  the  relation  of 

vaccination  to  small-pox  attacks  and  mortality. 

Ad.  1.  A  collection  of  the  laws  and  regulations  at 
present  in  force  in  the  different  Cantons  respecting 
vaccination  and  re-vascination  are  enclosed  herewith, 
similarly  a  collection,  although  an  incomplete  one,  of 
similar  legal  provisions  now  out  of  force.  Many  of  the 
lattei  were  no  longer  possible  to  retain.  Vaccination 
(schutzpockenimpfung),  which  as  far  back  as  1801  was 
recommended  by  a  circular  of  the  then  Home  Minister 
Reugger  to  all  Cantons,  was  in  time  accepted  in  all  of 
them,  in  some  more  speedily  than  in  others,  and  little 
by  little  was  made  obligatory  in  all  except  Uri  and 
Geneva,  e.g.,  in  Argovie  in  1818 — the  first  ordinance  on 
the  subject  dating  from  1806 — in  Thurgau  1821,  in 
Lucerne  and  Soleure  1834,  in  Zurich  1836,  in  Basle 
(Town)  and  Schaffhausen  1837,  in  Berne  and  Schwyz 
1849,  in  St.  Gallen  1850,  in  Neuchatel  1855,  inZug  and 
Appenzell  A.  Rh.  1865,  in  Friburg  1872,  &c. 

Subsequently  compulsory  vaccination  was  abolished 
in  the  Canton  of  Glarus  (May  7,  1876,  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Landesgemeinde),  in  the  Canton  of  Basle  (Town) 
(July  30,  1882),  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  (1883,  by  a 
popular  vote),  in  Lucerne  (1883),  in  Schaffhausen 
(July  11, 1883,  by  a  Government  decree  on  the  initiative 
of  a  popular  vote),  in  Appenzell  A.  Rh.  (April  27th,  1884, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Landesgemeinde  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  from  the  Herisau  section  of  the  Griittli- 
Verein),  in  the  Canton  of  Thurgau  (January  11, 1885,  by 
decision  of  a  popular  vote)  and  in  St.  Gallen  (Novem- 
ber 24,  1885,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Grand  Council). 
On  the  other  hand  voluntary  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  in  these 
cantons  :  1st.,  by  instituting  yearly  gratuitous  vaccina- 
tions in  each  commune  with  animal  lymph  (mostly 
procured  from  the  vaccination  institute  of  Herr 
Haccius,  of  Lancy,  near  Geneva) ;  2ndly,  by  issuing 
ordinances  prescribing  for  all  vaccinating  doctors  the 
necessity  of  very  special  attention  and  precaution  in 
conducting  vaccinations. 

Since  1871,  the  year  in  which  a  circular  of  the 
Federal  Council  (January  25)  recommended  the  com- 
pulsory re-vaccination  of  all  the  troops  and  recruits  on 
account  of  apprehensions  of  small-pox  (the  occasion  of 
the  military  occupation  of  the  frontiers),  a  measure  re- 
peated in  the  following  year,  and  made  permanent  in 
1873,  the  Federal  order  was  that  all  recruits  on  enter- 
ing upon  military  service  should  be  re-vaccinated. 
But  when,  on  the  30th  July  1882,  the  epidemic  law 
declaring  vaccination  obligatory  for  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  on  January  29th  of  the  same  year,  was 
rejected  by  the  people,  the  compulsory  re-vaccination 
of  the  recruits  was  again  abolished  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber 1882,  but  by  the  same  resolution  of  the  Federal 
Council  it  was  provided  that  recruits  willing  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  re-vaccinated  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  having  it  done  at  the  commencement 
of  their  military  service. 

Ad.  2.  The  enforcement  of  the  legal  prescriptions 
with   regard  to  vaccination  is   very  unequal  in  the 


*  Note.— For  a  translation  of  this  report  see  below,  Enclosure 
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different  Cantons,    and    this  inequality   has    consi-    App.  ]No.  15. 

derably    increased   of    late    years,    especially  since   

the  rejection  of  the  federal  "Epidemics  Law"  Switzeklani*. 
in  1882,  and  the  anti-vaccination  agitation  started  " 
on  that  occasion.  The  latter  has  caused  the  abo- 
lition of  compulsory  vaccinatioa  in  seven  of  the 
Cantont,  already  mentioned.  While  in  Fribnrg  and  the 
Grisons,  which  with  Zug  are  the  only  three  Cantons  who 
have  obligatory  re-vaccination  (before  or  shortly  after 
leaving  school),  vaccination  may  be  said  to  continue  to 
be  very  satisfactory ;  in  the  other  Cantons  it  is  in  a  very 
deficient  condition  (e.g.,  Basle  (Country),  TJnterwalden 
(Upper),  Argovie;  in  the  latter  Canton  the  number 
of  persons  vaccinated  in  the  last  two  years  has  fallen  to 
J — |  of  the  total  number  of  vaccination  subjects).  From 
the  Cantons  of  TJnterwalden  (Lower),  Appenzell  I.  Rh., 
and  Valais  no  statistics  whatever  were  obtainable, 
from  others  (Schwyz,  Zug)  the  statistics  obtained  were 
very  deficient  and  limited.  As  regards  the  remaining 
Cantons  we  would  refer  to  the  annexed  vaccination 
tables. 

Ad.  3.  With  regard  to  those  Cantons  which  have 
never  had  a  compulsory  system  of  vaccination,  we  can 
only  report  that  in  Geneva,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  having  doubled  in 
the  last  four  years,  last  year  (1888)  the  number  scarcely 
exceeded  that  of  half  of  the  total  number  of  children  of 
one  year  of  age.  From  Uri  we  have  no  details  at  all. 
According  to  the  Government  Report,  vaccination 
would  appear  to  be  very  general  there.  The  Canton 
of  Glarus  gives  us  no  returns.  As  regards  those  Can- 
tons which  only  abolished  compulsory  vaccination  after 
1882,  in  Basle  (Town),  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Thurgau, 
there  has  been  a  decrease,  coinciding  with  the  removal 
of  the  obligation,  in  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated 
to  the  extent  of  one  half  or  more  of  the  number  formerly 
vaccinated,  while  in  St.  Gallen  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  vaccination  has  remained  the  same.  From 
Appenzell  A.  Rh.,  we  have  no  vaccination  statistics  for 
the  period  previous  to  the  abolition  of  obligatory  vacci- 
nation, and  from  Schaffhausen  none  since  its  abolition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sanitary  reports  of  the  last- 
named  Canton  show  that  vaccination  has  since  greatly 
decreased.  In  the  last  two  years  (1887  and  1888)  there 
were  vaccinated  in  Basle  (Town)  less  than  one  seventh, 
in  Zurich  less  than  one  fourth,  in  Lucerne  about  one 
third,  and  in  Thurgau  about  two  fifths  of  the  total 
number  of  children  fit  for  vaccination  (children  of 
one  year),  and  the  number  of  those  re-vacci- 
nated fell  to  a  minimum.  In  Basle  and  Zurich 
vaccination  had  been  long  on  the  decrease,  while,  e.g., 
Dr.  A.  Brenner  in  his  work,  "  Small-pox  in  the  Canton 
"  of  Zurich,"  a  statistical  treatment  of  the  epidemic  of 
1870-72  describes  the  population  of  the  Canton  of 
Zurich  as  thoroughly  vaccinated,  the  vaccination  figures 
for  1876  scarcely  give  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  num- 
ber liable  for  vaccination,  and  in  the  Canton  of  Basle 
for  the  same  year  only  about  one  half. 

The  Sanitary  Department  of  Basle  estimates  the 
number  of  unvaccinated  persons  in  the  Canton,  in  his 
report  for  1883,  at  about  10,000.  Bat  that,  notwith- 
standing, faith  in  the  protection  of  vaccination  still 
prevails  among  the  population  is  proved  all  through 
the  annexed  tables,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  Cantons  who  have  no  compulsory  vaccination,  by 
the  evidence  of  general  recourse  to  vaccination  and 
re-vaccination  in  times  of  threatened  outbreaks  of 
small-pox. 

Ad.  4.  Returns  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  as 
also  of  small-pox  mortality,  for  the  period  from  1876- 
1888  are  annexed  in  as  complete  a  form  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  draw  up  from  the  material  in  existence. 

(Signed)       Da.  Schmid, 
Federal  Sanitary  Reporter. 
Berne,  November  30,  1889. 


(Enclosure  No.  3.) 

Translation. 

I. — Tables  oe  Vaccination  and  Re-vaccination,  ttith 
Small-pox  Cases  and  Deaths,  in  the  Cantons  tok 
1876-1888. 

Comparison  of  Data  respecting  Vaccination  and  Re* 
vaccination  from  the  Cantonal  Reports. 

The  annual  number  of  living  births  given  in  the  case 
of  individual  Cantons  is  the  average  number  of  the 
figures  given  in  the  tables  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Bureau  for  1876-1885.  Deducting  the  average  mortality 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


App.  No.  15.    figures  for  the  same  period  in  tlie  first  year  of  life,  the     population  as  ascertained  by  the  Federal  Census  of 

 '  average  number  of  one-year-old  children  per  year  has     December  1st,  1880.    The  actual  population  according 

Switzerland,   been  got.    By  number  of  population  is  meant  the  actual     to  Census  of  December  lst,1888,is  added  within  brackets. 


1.  Canton  of  Zurich :  population,  317,576  (339,056).    Annual  number  of  living  births,  9,087.    One-year  old 

children,  7,405* 


No.  of 
Vaccina- 
tions. 

Partial 
Success. 

No 
Success. 

Unknown 
Success. 

No. 
Re-vacci- 
nated. 

Partial 
Success. 

Un- 
known 
Success. 

No 
Success. 

Small-pox 
Cases. 

Small-pox 
Deaths. 

j 

1876  - 

1877  - 

4,839 
4,914 

78 
126 

427 
458 

7 
38 

45 
126 

27 
'  12  • 

3 
2 

Compulsory  vacci- 
nation. 

1878  - 

4,917 

119 

— 

1,659 

198 

— 

543 

16 

— 

1879  <• 

3,158 

60 

— 

1,337 

212 

 l 

224 

i 

6 

1 

1  Returns  of  results 
missing  for  three 
districts. 

2  Of  these  1,779 
soldiers. 

1880  - 

1881  -.   h';:".;7;  fe, 

5,440 
7,183 

232 
163 



2,57l2 
2,461 

254 
299 

9: 

227 

6 

465 

61 

23 

5 
6 

1882  - 

1883  - 

1884  -  - 

3,254 

1,260 
2,463 

227 

67 

126 

1,572 

191 

352 

171 

8 

42 

125 

68 
38 

360 

26 
69 

14 
22 

3 
7 

Obligatory  re-vacei- 
nation  for  recruits 
abolished  on  29 
Dec.  1882. 

Compulsory  vaccina- 
tion abolished, 
1883. 

1885  - 

3,560 

123 

171 

4,397 

398 

1,331 

580 

287 

36 

1886  -  - 

2,999 

521 

3 

3,774 

287 

852 

662 

418 

92 

1887  - 

1,762 

49 

54 

137 

9 

25 

64 

4 

1888  -  - 

1,759 

99 

5 

275 

25 

54 

70 

54 

1 

2.  Canton  of  Berne  :  population,  532,164  (539,405).    Average  number  of  living  births,  17,261.    One  -year-old 

children,  14,573. 


No.  of 
Vaccinations. 

No  Success. 

No.  of  Re- 
vaccinations. 

No  Success. 

Unknown 
Success. 

Small-pox 
Cases. 

Small-pox 
Deaths. 

1876  - 

12,571 

14 

2,924 

419 

Compulsory  vaccination. 

1877  - 

11,100 

34 

1,125 

210 

8 

2 

1878  ■ 

11,211 

75 

953 

154 

1 

1879  - 

10,006 

89 

763 

261 

111 

18 

1880  - 

10,250 

151 

3E8 

86 

22 

5 

1881  - 

13,806 

129 

3,254 

648 

293 

52 

1882  .- 

7,372 

166 

Ca.  1,500 

Ca.  350 

Ca.  350 

43 

4 

29  December  1882,  obligatory 

re-vaccination  for  recruits 

abolished. 

1883  - 

Ca.  5,220 

100 

Ca.  696 

Ca.  100 

Ca.396 

44 

6 

1884  - 

9,718 

40 

347 

67 

Number  ? 1 

19 

1  Epidemic  in  Langnau. 

1885  - 

10,471 

65 

1,806 

472 

„  ?2 

33 

2  Epidemics  in  36  townships 

(16  districts ;  nearly  100  cases 

in  Berne. 

1886  - 

9,143 

30 

57 

34 

„  ?3 

5 

3  Isolated  cases  in  7  districts. 

1887  - 

9,484 

52 

134 

93 

9  4 

1  Isolated  cases  in  3  districts. 

1888  - 

8,932 

170 

16 

7 

„  ?5 

5  Isolated  cases  in  2  districts. 

3.  Canton  of  Lucerne :  population,  134,806  (135,722).    Annual  number  of  living  births,  3,667.  One-year-old 

children,  3,046. 


No.  of 
Vaccina- 
tions. 

"Without 
Success. 

Unknown 
Success. 

No.  of 
Re- vac- 
cinations. 

"Without 
Success. 

Small-pox 
Cases. 

Small-pox 
Deaths. 

1876 

2,954 

? 

? 

731 

? 

(Varioloid) 

Compulsory  vaccination  since  1845. 

A  few  cases. 

1877  - 

3,064 

? 

? 

733 

? 

80 

1 

(Varioloid) 

1878  - 

2,743 

? 

? 

753 

if 

52 

(Varioloid) 

1879  - 

2,703 

? 

? 

804 

? 

187 

26 

1880  - 

3,741 

211 

? 

4,718 

1,038 

217 

47 

1881  - 

2,658 

64 

? 

902 

276 

29  ' 

2 

1882  - 

2,050 

75 

98 

855 

179 

Abolition  of  obligatory  vaccination 

for  troops. 

1883  - 

799 

5 

6 

66 

8 

1883,  abolition  of  obligatory  vaccina- 

tion. 

1884  - 

1,161 

53 

64 

2 

6 

1885  - 

1,162 

39 

51 

4 

1 

15 

2 

.1886  - 

1,146 

14 

13 

3 

2 

p  * 

1 

*  In  annual  report  there  is  no  small- 

pox case  mentioned. 

1887  - 

1,024 

88 

39 

4 

1 

1888  - 

*  Age  of  vaccinated  not  given  in  reports  with  exception  of  Neuchatel.  Still  we  may  assume  that  the  majority  were,  on  an  average,  about  one 
year  old  or  a  little  older,  as  the  vaccination  generally  takes  place  in  the  first  year  after  birth.  The  Cantons  Friburg,  Soleure,  Argovie,  Ticino, 
and  Vaud  expressly  require  that  children  before  completing  their  second  years  shall  be  vaccinated.  The  extreme  limit  in  Valais  is  beginning 
of  the  third,  Neuchatel  of  the  fifth  year  of  age.  Grisons  as  a  rule  vaccinates  only  every  second  year,  but  very  conscientiously,  so  that  children 
there  are  vnrcinated  in  the  first  and  second  and  only  seldom  in  the  third  year  of  sge.  In  the  other  Cantons  having  obligatory  vaccination  the  age 
for  vaccination  is  not  legally  lixed,  only  a  certificate  of  vaccination  is  required  bjfore  entering  school  at  six  years  of  age  (Berne,  Schwyz,  Unter- 
walden  (Lower),  Zug,  and  Basle  (Country). 
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4.  Canton  of  Uri :  population,  23,694  (17,285).  Voluntary  vaccination.  Living  births  per  year,  644.  One- 
year  old  children,  517.    In  annual  reports  no  data  respecting  vaccination. 

5.  Canton  of  Schwyz:  population,  51,235  (50,378).  Compulsory  vaccination.  Annual  number  of  living  births, 
1,537.  One-year  old  children,  1,231.  1886 :  vaccinated,  957.  Earlier  details  wanting.  1887 :  number  not  given  ; 
vaccine  obtained  from  Lancy  for  227. 

6.  Canton  of  Unterwalden  (Upper)  :  population,  15,356  (15,030).  Compulsory  vaccination.  Living  births  per 
year,  406.  One-year  old  children,  354.  1876-1880:  vaccinated,  915;  re-vaccinated,  105.  In  these  five  years 
there  were  1,895  children  born,  and  of  these  317  were  still-born  or  died  in  the  first  year  of  life;  therefore 
there  remained  1,578  one-year  old  children. 

7.  Canton  of  TJnterwalden  (Lower) :  population,  11,992  (12,520).  Annual  number  of  living  births,  360 ;  one-year 
old  children,  306.    Compulsory  vaccination.    No  figures  given. 

8.  Canton  of  Glarus:  population,  34,213  (33,794).  Annual  number  of  living  births,  903.  Annual  number  of 
one-year  old  children,  753.  Compulsory  vaccination  abolished  since  1876.  No  details  respecting  vaccination. 
1876,  three  ;  1883,  thirty-two  cases  of  small-pox,  of  these  there  were  four  deaths. 

9.  Canton  of  Zug :  population,  22,994  (23,123).  Living  births  per  year,  667.  One-year  old  children,  535.  1887. 
488  vaccinations,  12  per  cent,  of  these  were  unsuccessful.  1887  :  229  re-vaccinations,  51  per  cent,  unsuccessful' 
Obligatory  vaccination  and  re-vaccination. 


App.  No.  15. 
Switzerland . 


10.  Canton  of  Friburg:  population,  115,400  (119,529). 
Annual  number  of  living  births,  3,728.  One-year  old 
children,  2,946. 


No.  of  Vac- 
cinations and 

With- 
out 
Success. 

Un- 
known 
Success. 

Small-pox 

Re-vaccina- 
tions. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1876 
,  1877 

5,501 
5,609 

? 
? 

? 
? 

Compulsory 
vaccination 
and  re-vac- 
cination. 

1878 

6,065 

? 

? 

1879 

4,854 

? 

? 

.1880 

4,503 

f 

? 

1881 

5,433 

? 

? 

1882 

4,109 

? 

P 

1883 

5,241 

? 

? 

1884 

5,387 

? 

? 

1885 
1886 

5,187 
5,281 

? 

979 

? 

467 

A  few 

cases 
in 

Albeuve 

1887 

5,005 

831 

492 

1888 

11.  Canton  of  Soleure:  population,  80,424  (85,709). 
Living  births  per  year,  2,562  ;  of  whom  2,078  reached 
the  age  of  one  year. 


No.  of 
Vaccina- 
tions. 

Without 
Success. 

Smal 
Cases. 

-pox 
Deaths. 

1876 

2,287 

? 

1 

Compulsory  vacci- 

nation. 

1877 

2,436 

? 

1 

1878 

2,000 

? 

1879 

2,113 

? 

1 

1880 

1,246 

? 

16 

2 

1881 

2,108 

? 

5 

2 

1882 

P 

? 

1883 

? 

p 

3 

1884 

? 

? 

27 

2 

1885 

3,388 

? 

111 

18 

1886 

1,632 

? 

?  1 

5 

1  A  few  sporadic 

cases. 

1887 

2,016 

i 

?  * 

1 

2  No  cases  came 

under  official  ob- 

servation. 

1888 

12.  Canton  of  Basle  (Town):  population,  65,101  (74,245).    Annual  living  births,  2,066.  One-year-old 

children,  1,665. 


No.  of 

Small-pox. 

No.  of 

No 

Unknown 

Re- vacci- 

Of these 

Vaccinations. 

Success. 

Success. 

nations  in 

Recruits. 

general. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1876 

868 

16 

16 

837 

359 

Compulsory  vaccination  since  1837. 

1877  - 

679 

26 

8 

1,025 

425 

1 

1878  - 

973 

25 

42 

1,176 

422 

1879  - 

472 

11 

? 

655 

350 

12 

3 

1880  - 

586 

16 

16 

800 

352 

7 

1 

1881  -        -  -- 

381 

P 

P 

271 

10 

3 

1882  - 

272 

? 

P 

1 

30  July  1882,  compulsory  vaccination 

and  re-vaccination  of  troops  abo- 

lished. 

1883  - 

215 

? 

? 

•  ? 

The  Sanitary  iDepartment  estimates 

number  of  unvaccinated  in  Canton 

1884  - 

247 

? 

? 

46 

13 

1 

at  10,000. 

1885  - 

2,752  1 

? 

p 

5,092 1 

386 

75 

1  Added  to  these  hundreds  of  private 

vaccinations  not  registered  and 

1886  - 

228 

9 

p 

192 

6 

thousands  of  private  re-vaccina- 

tions unknown. 

1887  - 

Ca.  200 

? 

p 

29 

1888  - 

Ca.  250 

? 

P 

Ca.  60 

13.  Canton  of  Basle  (Country)  :  population,  59,271  (62,154).    Annual  number  of  living  births,  1,984  ; 

of  whom  1,557  reached  the  age  of  one  year. 


No.  of  Vac- 
cinations and 

No 

Small-pox. 

Re-vaccina- 
tions. 

Success. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1888         -  - 
1884 

? 
P 

? 
? 

Compulsory  vaccination,  as  a  mat  ter 
of  fact  not  enforced. 

1885 

6,500 

? 

531' 

81 

1886 

1,703 

P 

1 

1887 

833 

P 

1888 
i  

1,493 

? 

^  Z  3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


App.  No.  15.       14.  Canton  of  Schaff  hausen :  Population,  38,348  (37,876).    Annual  living  births,  1,178  ;  ef  whom  965  reach  the 

  age  of  1  year.    Only  data  for  1878 :  vaccinated,  730  ;  re-vaccinated,  196  (incomplete  registration),  1886  and  1887  : 

Switzerland,  assumed  that  very  few  vaccinations  took  place.    On  the  11th  July  1883  compulsory  vaccination  was  abolished. 

15.  Canton  of  Appenzeli  A.  Eh.:  Population,  51.958  (54,192).    Annual  living  births,  1,767;  of  whom  1,344 
r»ach  the  age  of  1  year. 


No.  of 
Vaccina- 
tions. 

No 
Success. 

Unknown 
Success. 

No.  of 
Re-vacci- 
nations. 

No 

Succesi. 

Unknown 
Success. 

Smal 
Cases. 

-pox 
Deaths. 

1885  - 

1886  - 
1887 

Nnm 
2,126 
68 

5tohs  vaccin 
t 
2 

itions, 
8S 
13 

105 
10 

10 
6 

IS 

208 

<?  :  l 

f 

19 
12 

Compulsory  vaccination 
formerly  in  force  since 
1865,  abolished  in  1884. 

16.  Canton  of  Appenzeli  I.  Eh. :  Population.  12,841  (12,904).  Annual  living  births,  447  ;  of  these  327  attained 
the  age  of  1  year.    Compulsory  vaccination.    No  data  respecting  number  of  vaccinations. 

17.  Canton  of  St.  Gallen :  Population,  210,491  (229,367).  Annual  living  births,  6,449;  of  these  5,030  attained 
the  age  of  1  year. 


No.  of 
Vaccina- 
tions. 

Without 

* 

No.  of 
Re-vaccina- 
tions. 

Partial 

No 

Unknown 

Small-pox 

Success. 

Success. 

Success. 

Success. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

187S  - 

3,211 

;  86 

537 

68 

207 

59 

? 

1877  - 

2,840 

40 

416 

? 

? 

? 

? 

1878  - 

3,416 

56 

662 

102 

166 

62 

? 

1879  - 

2,711 

51 

544 

6 

161 

32 

? 

1880  - 

3,238 

133 

293 

105 

11 

2 

1881  - 

S,892 

140 

298 

14 

62 

18 

5 

188*  - 

1,258 

98 

161 

1 

24 

15 

3 

188S  - 

1,563 

96 

16 

7 

1 

1 

1884  - 

2,376 

49 

140 

22 

26 

2 

1885  - 

4,806 

145 

1,400 

424 

54 

257 

38 

1886  - 

3,362 

77 

84 

28 

66 

9 

1887  - 

1,977 

26 

4 

1 

1888  - 

2,913 

172 

838 1 

? 

P 

J 

93 

8 

Compulsory  vaccination 
since  1850. 


1885,  abolition  of  compul- 
sory vaccination. 


1  In  districts  of  St.  Gallen 
and  Tablat. 


18.  Canton  of  Grisons  :  Population,  94,991  (96,235).    Annual  liring  births,  2,449.    One-year-old  children,  2,042, 


No.  of 
Vaccinations. 


Without 
Success. 


No.  of 
Re- vaccina- 
tions. 


Without 
Success. 


Small-Pox 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


1876  • 

1877  ■ 
1878 

1879 

1880  ■ 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


4,108 


4,075 


Non-vaccination  year.| 
85      j        3,251      |  1,264 
Non-vaccination  year. 

80  2,402       !  808 


Subsequent  vaccination  of  450  persons  who  had  not 
complied  with  obligatory  vaccination  in  1879. 


3,331 


3,985 


3,898 


3,822 


"84  2.218  780 

I  I 
Non-vaccination  year. 

I       ■•  ■  it  °  !•■ 

143  2,188  707 

Non-vaccination  year. 
92      I        3,127      I  921 
Non-vaccination  year. 

120  2,440  6S5 

Non -vaccination  year. 


Diverse  out- 
breaks of 
varioloid. 

1 

Small 
outbreak. 


Isolated  cases 
of  varioloid 

2 


Small 
outbreak. 
2 


Compulsory  vaccination  and  re-vaccina- 
tion every  two  years. 


Four  deaths  occurred  in  a  family  of 
nnvaccinated  tramps  who  bad  intro- 
duced small-pox. 
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19.  Canton  of  Argovie :  Population  198,645  (193,834).   Annual  living  births,  5,562.    One-year-old  children,  4,574.    App.  ato.  1« 

SwITZKKLAMj. 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882  ■ 

1883 

1884 

1885  • 

1S86  • 

1887 
1888 


No.  of 
Vaccina- 
tions. 


4,709 
4,087 
3,568 
4,080 
3,760 
3,045 

? 

3,163 
3,419 

2,354 
1,996 


"Without 
Succeis. 


131 
103 
146 
25 
25 
26 


29 
21 


76 
79 


Unknown 
Success. 


204 
202 
192 


349 
329 


146 


No.  of 
Re-vacci- 
nations. 


279 

875 

? 

? 

? 

P 

? 

f 


.Without 
Succsss. 


77 
146 

? 


Unknown 
Success. 


Small-pox 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


Compulsory  vaccination. 


Liable  to  vaccination  in 

1886,  4,101;  liable  in 
earlier  year,  1,874 ;  total, 
5,475. 

Liable  to  vaccination  in 

1887,  4,185. 


20.  Canton  of  Thurgau  :  Population,  99,552  (105,121).    Annual  living  births,  2,886.    One-year-old  children,  2,349 


No.  of 
Vaccina- 
tions. 

Without 

Unknown 

Re- vacci- 

Without 

Doubtful 

Small-pox 

Success. 

Success. 

nations. 

Succeis. 

Success. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1876  - 

2,400 

5 

?  i 

1 

Compulsory  vaccination 
since  1821. 

1  No  case  officially  noti- 
fied. 

1S77  - 
1878  - 

2,201 
2,214 

14 
14 

? 

? 

1 

8 

•2 

1879  - 

1,989 

12 

• 

1 

1880  - 

2,285 

4 

6 

1881  - 

2,151 

1 

3 

1 

1882  - 

1,233 

2 

f 

1883  -         -    '  - 

1,561 

9 

0 

12 

1 

1884  - 

1,954 

5 

15 

2 

3 

1885  - 

1886  - 

1,207 
1,060 

2 
10 

1 

15 

1,524 
30 

213 
6 

18 

34 
1 

2 

Compulsory  vaccination 
abolished  on  the  11th 
January  1885. 

1887  - 

1,078 

14 

14 

6 

2 

1 

1888  - 

963 

20 

7 

1 

1 

7 

21.  Canton  of  Ticino :  Population,  130,777  (126,946).    Annual  living  births,  3,872.    Children  who  reach  the  age 

of  one  year,  3,116. 


No.  of  Vacci- 

Without 

Small-pox 

nations. 

Success. 

Cases. 

Deaths.* 

1885  - 

1886  • 

2,949 
3,094 

r 

? 

71 

notified. 
76 

12 
13 

1SS7  - 

2,890 

? 

28 

11 

Liable  to  vaccination  in  1177, 321 7. 

1888  - 

29 

4 

*  1884  =  3;  1883=0;  1882=3;  1881=3;  1880  =  7;  1879=3;  1878=32. 

22.  Canton  of  Vaud. :  Population,  238,730  (251,297).   Annual  number  of  living  births,  6,792.  One-year-old 

children,  5,765. 


Mo.  of  vacci- 
nations and 

With  small 

No  Success. 

Unknown 

Small-pox 

re-vacci- 
nations. 

Success. 

Success. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1884  -        -  - 

? 

22 

3 

Compulsory  vaccination. 

1886  - 

1886  - 

1887  - 

5,678 1 

5,919 

6,517 

8 

18 

r 

95 
274 

• 

332 
394 

34 
37 
8 

13 
5 

1  The  re-vaccinations  form  a  small 

fraction  of  these  figures. 
Small-pox  mortality  amounted  in  1877 

to  3;  1878,2;  1879,  7;  1880,  11;  1881, 

8  ;  1882,  1 ;  1883,  1. 

1888  • 

5,765 

28 

241 

181 

18  2 

2  Of  these  16  were  varioloid. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


App.  No.  15.  23  Canton  of  Valais:  Population,  100,216  (101,837).    Annual  number  of  living  births,  3,317,  of  whom  2,702 

  reached  the  age  of  one  year.    Compulsory  vaccination.    No  vaccination  statistics. 

Switzerland .  24.  Canton  of  Neuchatel :  Population,  103,732  (109,037).  Annual  living  births,  3,317,  of  whom  2,702  reached 
  the  age  of  one  year. 


1879  • 

1880 

1881 

1882  ■ 

1883  ■ 
188*  ■ 

1885  ■ 

1886  ■ 

1887  • 

1888  - 


No.  of 
Vaccina- 
tions. 


1,904 

? 

1,973 
1.96S 

1,762 
2,686 
2,486 
1,822 

2,428 


Without 
Success. 


12 

39 
11 

9 
17 
56 
21 


Unknown 

Success. 


276 

204 
45 

23 
52 
1 
17 


No  of 
Re-vacci- 
nations. 


? 
? 

795 
41 

(incomplete 
returns). 
P 

? 

721 

? 


No  or  small 
Success. 


Unknown 
Success. 


215 
f 


42 


169 
P 


284 


Small-pox 


Cases. 


? 
p 

? 

14 
19 
15  » 


Deaths. 


46 


Compulsory  vaccination. 


1  In  addition  a  few  cases 
at  La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
of  which  the  numhers 
are  not  given. 


At  the  Census  of  January 
1877  4,716  children  were 
found  not  vaccinated. 


25.  Canton  of  Geneva  :  Population,  101,595  (106,738).    Annual  living  births,  2,394.    One-year-old  children,  2,011. 


No.  of 
Vaccinations. 

Without 
Success. 

Success 
not  known. 

Smal 
Cases. 

■pox 

Deaths. 

1876  .... 

P 

P 

Vaccination  not  compulsory.  No 

returns  of  cases  of  small-pox. 

1877 

? 

? 

1878  .... 

? 

? 

9 

1879  - 

? 

P 

71 

1880  - 

? 

? 

11 

1881    -  - 

? 

? 

1 

1882 

? 

? 

3 

1883  - 

? 

? 

5 

1884  - 

? 

? 

18 

1885    -         -         -  - 

587 

14 

48 

16' 

(! 

1  Number  of  cases  observed  in  Can- 

tonal Hospital. 

1886    -         -         -  - 

668 

P 

? 

? 

1 

1887  - 

869 

? 

? 

? 

1888  - 

1,090 

194 

201 

? 

(Enclosure  No.  4.) 

Translation. 


II  Tables  op  Small-pox  Cases  and  Deaths  in  Switzerland,  1876-1888. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


A  pp.  No.  15.    Small-pox  Epidemic  in  Zurich  and  the  neighbourhood  in 

  the  years  1885-86.    (Medical  Report  of  the  Canton  of 

Switzerland.         Zurich  for  1886.) 


No.  of  Cases. 

No.  of 

Age. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Fatality. 

0—1  years 

21 

9 

12 

14 

66-7  " 

1—5  „ 
B— 10  „ 

97 
60 

54 
27 

43 

33 

41 

16 

42-8 
26*7 

-  37-95 

10—15  „ 

17 

8 

9 

3 

17-6  „ 

15—20  „ 

36 

17 

19 

2 

5-6  "* 

20—30  „ 

131 

66. 

65 

6 

4-6 

80—40  „ 

127 

61 

66 

12 

9'4 

40—50  „ 

95 

49 

46 

14 

14-7 

•  11-54 

50-60  „ 

22 

49 

13 

18-8 

90— 70  „ 

26 

12 

14 

8 

80-8 

70—77  „ 

8 

4 

4 

2 

25-0  J 

689 

329 

360 

181 

Age  unknown,  but 
over  15  years. 

s  ±6 

7 

9 

Gross  fatality, 
18  •  6  per  cent. 

705 

336 

369 

131 

Vaccinational  condition  of  patients  aged  0-15  years  : 

Unvaccinated,  146  ;  of  whom  63,  or  43*2  per  cent., 
died. 

Vaccinated  too  late,  37 ;  of  whom  10,  or  27*0  per 
cent.,  died. 

Not  known  if  vaccinated  or  not,  6  ;  of  whom  1,  or 

16'7  per  cent.,  died. 
Vaccinated,  6  ;  of  whom  0  died. 
The  510  patients  over  15  years  of  age  had  most  of 
them  been  vaccinated  once  only  in  childhood ;  57  of 
them,  or  11*13  per  cent.,  died. 

Comparison  with  the  Epidemic  of  1871. 
In  the  age-period  of  0-15  years  there  were  in  1871 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  1885-6,  27*7  per  cent,  of  the  total 


number  of  small-pox  cases.  In  1871  most  of  the  patients 
were  unvaccinated  children  in  their  first  year  of  age, 
while  in  the  following  age-periods,  mostly  all  vaccinated 
cases,  very  few  in  proportion  took  the  infection.  In 
1885-6,  on  the  contrary,  the  patients  up  to  15  years  of 
age  were  almost  all  unvaccinated. 

Small-pox  Epidemic  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Pfaffer 
in  December  1884  and  January  1885.  (Yearly 
Report  for  1884.) 

1884. — In  the  beginning  of  November  a  son  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  village  of  Pfaffer  developed  variola, 
which,  ten  or  fourteen  days  before,  he  had  caught  in 
the  infected  district  of  Feldkirch.  He  had  not  been 
vaccinated.  Some  three  weeks  later  his  unvaccinated 
(i.e.  unsuccessfully  vaccinated)  sister  took  it. 

St.  Pirmvnsberg  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Pfaffer  : 

1884,  6  December. — An  idiot  caught  varioloid.  He 
had  been  working  in  November  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school-house. 

7th  December. — Two  female  idiots,  who  had  had  no 
intercourse  with  each  other  or  with  people  outside,  fell 
ill  simultaneously  of  varioloid.  Fourteen  days  pre- 
viously each  of  them  had  received  new  clothes  from 
the  village  of  Pfaffer.  These  clothes  had  been  made 
there.  No  other  possible  cause  of  infection  existed. 
All  were  isolated. 

10th  December. — The  whole  of  the  inmates  (except 
six  who  were  in  an  excited  condition)  and  the  entire 
staff  of  attendants,  were  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated 
with  lymph  from  Lancy. 

19th  December. — A  female  patient  (in  the  violent 
ward),  who  had  received  new  clothes  from  the  village 
at  the  same  time  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  had 
been  vaccinated  on  the  10th  December,  but  had  dis- 
turbed the  development  of  the  vaccination  pustules  by 
scratching,  also  took  ill  of  varioloid  of  the  lightest 
kind.    She  was  isolated. 

1885,  1st  January. — A  female  inmate  of  the  Torkel 
building  and  a  violent  female  patient  in  the  cell  ward 
also  took  varioloid.  Both  had  been  vaccinated,  but 
had  prevented  any  successful  result  by  scratching. 

Thus  ended  this  small  epidemic  of  varioloid  of  only 
six  cases.  Of  the  six  patients  only  two  had  old  vacci- 
nation marks,  and  no  successful  re-vaccination  had 
ever  taken  place.  Duration  of  the  disease  to  complete 
recovery,  from  two  to  four  weeks. 


Number  of  Inmates  of  Asylum,  342 ;  of  whom  336  were  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated. 


Vaccination  or  Re-vaccination. 


With  good  Success. 

With  small  but 
distinct  Success. 

Without  Success. 

Without  Success 
owing  to  scratching. 

1.  Vaccinated  only  in  infancy  - 

220 

m. 

(  94 

f. 

126) 

126 

m. 

(52 

f. 

74) 

53 

m. 

(16 

f. 

37) 

28 

m. 

(21 

f. 

7) 

13 

m.  f. 

(5  8) 

2.  Re-vaccinated  1877-79 : 

Successfully  .... 

7 

(  5 

2) 

1 

(- 

1) 

4 

(  4 

-) 

2 

(1       1)  I 

Unsuccessfully  .... 

10 

(  5 

5) 

7 

(  5 

2) 

3 

(- 

3) 

Re-vaccinated  1870-72 : 

Successfully  .... 

5 

(  5 

-) 

2 

(  a 

-) 

2 

(2 

-) 

1 

(1  -) 

Unsuccessfully 

19 

(  14 

5) 

10 

(  9 

1) 

(  4 

4) 

1 

(  1 

-) 

lle-vaccinateu  before  1870 : 

Successfully  .... 

5 

(  3 

2) 

1 

(- 

1) 

1 

(  1 

-) 

2 

(  f  . 

-) 

1 

(-  1) 

Unsuccessfully  .... 

9 

(  6 

3) 

5 

(  i 

1) 

3 

(  1 

2)  ; 

1 

(  1 

-) 

8.  Inoculated      -  - 

6 

(  5 

1) 

2 

(  2 

-) 

4 

(  3 

1) 

4.  Neither  vaccinated  nor  inoculated  - 

20 

(  14 

6) 

19 

(13 

6) 

1 

(  1 

-) 

5.  Vaccinational  condition  unknown  - 

85 

(  19 

16) 

15 

(10 

5) 

6 

(- 

6) 

10 

(  7 

3) 

4 

(2  2) 

Total  - 

336 

(170 

166) 

185 

(95 

90) 

78 

(25 

53) 

52 

(41 

11) 

21 

(9  12) 
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Small-pox  outbreak  in  the  Commune  of  Mdrschwjl  and 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  year  1881. 


(Annual  report  of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gallenfor  1881.) 


Small-pox  outbreak  in  Appenzell  A.  Bh.  in  1885. 


Age. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Vacci- 
nated. 

Inocu- 
lated. 

TJnvac- 
cinated. 

Cures. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

0-1  Years  - 

1 

1 

2-3     „  - 

1 

1 

1 

10-20  „  - 

1 

1 

2 

2 

20-30  „  - 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

80-40  „  - 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

60-60  „  - 

1 

1 

1 

?  - 

1 

1 

1 

Total =11  - 

5 

6 

7 

1 

3 

8 

8 

Small-pox  outbreak  in  Oberrheinthal  in  the  years 
1884-5. 

(Sanitary  report  of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gallenfor  1885.) 


Village. 

Number 
of  Cases. 

Vacci- 
nated. 

Unvac- 
cinated. 

Altstatten  -        -        -  - 

170 

28 

142 

Rebstein  - 

31 

5  ' 

26 

Oberrid  .... 

6 

1 

5 

Marbach  .... 

1 

1 

Total  - 

208* 

34 

174 

Of  these  died 

28 

6 

22 

App.  No.  15. 
Switzerland 


Of  those  attacked  there  were  :  re-vaccinated  9,  vac- 
cinated 54,  unvaccinated,  145=208. 

Of  those  who  died  there  were  :  re-vaccinated  0,  vac- 
cinated 1,  unvaccinated  23=24. 

Small-pox  outbreak  in  Basle  (Country),  1885. 
(Sanitary  Beportfor  1885.) 
In  21  communes  :— 


Cases.     |  Deaths. 

Cures. 

Children  under  6  years  - 

169 

42 

127 

School  children  6-16 

137 

20 

117 

Adults  over  16 

225 

19 

206 

531 

81 

450 

*  Many  cases  were  concealed ;  hence  no  reliable  rate  of  fatality. 

Of  vaccinated  children  under  10  years  of  age  only 
one  fell  ill,  a  child  who  had  slept  in  the  same  bed  with 
sisters  suffering  from  small-pox ;  a  case  of  slight 
varioloid. 


Small-pox  outbreak  in  St.  Gallen,  1888. 


Of  those  attacked  there  were  :  re-vaccinated  21  [*], 
vaccinated  222  [*],  unvaccinated  228  [*]. 

Of  those  who  died  there  were:  re-vaccinated  1, 
vaccinated  17,  unvaccinated  63. 

Small-pox  outbreak  in  the  Canton  of  Argovie,  1886. 
(Sanitary  Beportfor  1886.) 

Small-pox  cases,  81.  Of  these  there  were:  re-vacci- 
nated 1,  vaccinated  65,  unvaccinated  15'. 

Small-pox-deaths,  15.  Of  these  there  were  :  re-vacci- 
nated 0,  vaccinated  5,2  nnvaccinated  10. 

1  Ten  of  these  belonged  to  two.  families  of  travelling  basket-makers: 
seven  of  the  ten  died. 

2  All  these  had  been  vaccinated  more  than  twelve  years  previously. 


(Medical  and  Sanitary  Reports  of  the  Canton  of  St,  Gallen     Small-pox  outbreak  in  Grenchen  and  Bettlach  in  1884-1885. 

for  1888.  (Sanitary  Beport  of  the  Canton  of  Soleurefor  1884-85.) 


Age. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Vaccinated. 

Un- 
vacci- 
nated. 

Cures. 

Deaths. 

0-1  Years  - 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 

2-3 

1 

1 

1 

3-4 

1 

1 

1 

5-10 

1 

1 

1 

10-20  „ 
20-30  „ 

3 
12 

1 

(age  19). 
11 

■> 

1 

3 

30-40  „ 

9 

8 

"1 

1 

40-50  „ 

H 

fi 

,  ■ 

6 

(unvac- 
cinated) . 

50 

1 

1 

1 

39 

27 

12 

36 

3 

22  variola  vera 
17  varioloid. 

(4  ru-vacci- 
nated) . 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1-15  years 

51 

From  G  months  to  7 

years  8 

16-50  „ 

71 

From  20-78  5 

Over  50  „ 

16 

years 

138 

13 

(69  variola  vera,  69 

varioloid.) 

1 

Of  those  attacked  there  were  :  vaccinated,  93  [f], 
unvaccinated,  10  [f]. 

Of  those  who  died  there  were  :  vaccinated,  45  [f  ], 
unvaccinated,  3  [f]. 


*  Note. — The  figures  are  so  given  in.  the  original.  It  will  be  noUceil 
that  the  patients  whose  condition  as  regards  vaccination  is  here 
accounted  for  amount  to  471  only,  while  the  total  number  of  small- 
pox cases  is  stated  just  above  as  531. 

t  Note. — The  figures  are  so  given  in  the  original,  but  appear  to  have 
been  misplaced.  If  the  figures  in  the  table  just  above  are  correctly 
stated,  the  numbers  93  and  45  iiere  given  should  apparently  both  relate 
to  case*  and  the  numbers  10  and  3  to  deaths. 

U2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


App.  No.  15.  Small-pox  Cases  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  1879-1881 
Switzerland. 


(Sanitary  Reports  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  for  1879  and 
1881.1 


1879. 


Age. 

No.  of 

Cases. 

Vacci- 
nated. 

Vacci- 
nated 
during 
Incu- 
bation. 

Un- 

vacci- 
nated. 

Deaths. 

Vacci- 
nated. 

TJn- 

vacci- 
nated. 

0-1  years  - 

5 

— 

2 

3 

2 

— 

2 

1-2     „  - 

3 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

1 

2-5     „  - 

8 

2 

— 

6 

3 

3 

5-10   „  - 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

10-20   „  - 

13 

13 

- 

1 

1 

20-30 

22 

22 

1 

1 

30-4Q   .,  - 

17 

16 

1 

1 

1 

40-5C   „  - 

21 

21 

3 

3 

50-60   „  - 

8 

S 

2 

2 

60-70  - 

6 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

70-80   „  - 

2 

1 

,  1 

111 

91 

2 

18 

18 

10 

8 

Unvaccinated 
Vaccinated 
Unknown  - 


1881. 

Small-pox  Cases. 

-113  Of  these  there  died  43 
-  176  „     -  10 

-4          „          „      -  1 


293 


54 


(Enclosures  Nos.  5-53.) 


Schweizer  Eidgenossenschaft : — 
Kreisschreiben  des  Oberfeldarztes  an  die  Waffen 
chefs  zu  Handen  der  Schul  undKurskommandan- 
ten  und  an  die  Truppenarzte.    (Bern,  den  10 
Marz  1883.) 

Kreisschreiben  an  die  Militarbehorden  der  Kantone, 
sowie  an  die  Kommandanten  und  Aerzte  sammt- 
licher  Eekrutenschulen  und  Wiederholungskurse. 
(Bern,  den  20  Marz  1876.) 

Appenzell  A.  Rh. : — 

Vollzugsregulativ  zum  eidg.  Epidemiengeseze 
(vom  2  Juli  1886)  und  Vorschriften  betreffend 
die  Schuzpoken-Impfung  fiir  den  Kanton  Appen- 
zell A.  Rh. 

Verordnung  iiber  das  Sanitsitswesen  fiir  den  Kan- 
ton Appenzell  der  aussern  Rhoden.  (24  April 
1865.) 

Argovie  :  — 

Impfung  der  Schulzblattern.  (Verordnung  vom  9 
Marz  1818). 

Der  Regierungsrath  des  Kantons  Aargau  an  die 
Bezirksamter  und  Bezirksiirzte,  1885. 

Verordung  des  Regierungsrathes  iiber  das  Vorgehen 
beim  auftreten  von  Menschenpocken.  (Vom  13 
Marz  1886.) 

Impftabelle  pro  1888. 

Basle  (Town) : — 

Verordnung  iiber  das  Impfwesen.  (Vom  6  Mai 
1837.) 

Impf-  Ordnung  (10  Eebruar  1875). 

Basle  (Country) : — 

Gesetz  iiber  das  Sanitatswesen  des  Kantons  Basel- 
Landschaft.    (Angenommen  den  28  Mai  1865.) 


Berne  : — 

Loi  sur  la  Vaccination  du  7  Novembre  1849,  suiVie 
des  Ordonnances  et  Publications  en  vigueur  rela- 
tives a  la  Vaccination  et  a.  la  Variole  qui  s'y 
rattachent.    (Berne,  1872.) 

Instructions  sur  les  precautions  a.  prendre  con- 
cernant  la  variole.    (Berne,  le  18  Octobre  1884.) 

Eriburg : — 

Loi  du  14  Mai  1872,  sur  la  Vaccination  et  la  Re- 
vaccination. 

St.  Gallen  :— 

Gesetz  betreffend  Schutzpockenimpfung.  (Erlassen 
am  24  Nov.  1885.  In  Kraft  getreten  am  4 
Januar  1886.) 

Verordnung  betreffend  Massnahmen  gegen  die 
Verbreitung  der  Pocken.  (Vom  20  Februar  1885.) 

Gesetz  iiber  die  obligatorische  Einiiihrung  der 
Schutzpockenimpfung.  (Vom  5  Juni  1850.  In 
Kraft  getreten  den  22  August  1850.) 

Verordnung  betreffend  den  Vollzug  des  Gesetzes 
vom  22  August  1850  iiber  obligatorische  Ein- 
fiihrung  der  Schutzpockenimpfung.  (Vom  30 
April  1851.) 

Verordnung  betreffend  die  Vorweisung  von  Impf- 
scheinen  beim  Schuleintritt.  (Vom  25  Januar 
1865.) 

Grisons : — 

Sanitats-Ordnung  des  Kantons  Graubunnen  1880. 
Anhang  zur  Sanitats-Ordnung  vom  1866. 


Lucerne : — 

Verordnung  betreffend  das  Impfwesen.  (Vom  11 
Brachm.  1883.) 

Auszug  aus  dem  Verhandlungsprotokoll  des  Sani- 
tatsrathes  des  Kantons  Luzern.  (Vom  3  April 
1889.) 

Gesetz  iiber  die  Gesundheitspolizei.  (In  Kraft 
getreten  den  22  Brachmonat  1845.) 

Neuchatel  : — 

Loi  et  reglement  sur  la  vaccination. 

Circulaire  instructionelle  pour  l'emploi  du  Vacci 
animal  de  Lancy. 

Decree  of  the  State  Council  of  the  Canton  of 
Neuchatel,  stating  "  1.  Une  prime  de  fr.  100 
"  (cent  francs)  sera  payee  a  to«te  personne  qui 
"  decouvrira  et  signalera  a  semps  utile,  a. 
"  1'autorite,  un  cas  de  picote  (cow-pox)  qui  se 
"  manifestera  sur  une  vache  et  qui  pourra  con- 
"  tribuer  efficacement  au  renouvellement  du 
"  vaccin  "  and  "  2.  La  prime  ne  sera  payee  que 
"  lorsqu'il  aura  ete  constate  par  un  medecin  que 
"  le  virus  recueilli  sur  1 'animal  peut  etre  utilise 
"  pour  la  vaccination,"  of  the  28  August  1888. 

Arrete  concernant  mesures  a,  prendre  pour  pre- 
venir  et  arreter  l'extension  de  la  variole,  du  cho- 
lera asiatique,  du  typhus  petechial  et  de  la  peste. 
(Du  15  Octobre  1888.) 

Certificat  de  Vaccination.  (Form.) 

Liste  des  enfants  vaccines  dans  la  Municipalite  de 

  par  le  Dr.  depuis  le    au 

 188—.  (Form.) 

Liste  des  enfants  dans  la  municipalite  de   

qui  n'ont   pas   encore  ete  vaccines  au  

188—.  (Form.) 


Schaffhausen : — 

Verordnung  iiber  das  Impfwesen. 
11  September  1837.) 


(Gegeben  den 


Schwyz : — ■ 

Impfordnung  fiir  den  Kanton  Schwyz.  (1849. 


Soleure : — 

Verordnung  iiber  das  Sanitatswesen. 


(1888.) 
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Thurgau  : — ■ 

Provisorische  Verordnung  des  Regierungsrathes 
iiber  die  Schutzpoekenimpfung.  (Vom  20  Horn- 
ung 1885.) 

Provisorische  Verordnung  iiber  die  Schutzpoek- 
enimpfung.   (Vom  20  Hornung  1885.) 

Amtsblatt  des  Kantons  Thurgau,  No.  19,  den  6 
Marz  1875. 

Ergebnisse  der  Schutzblattern-Impfung  im  Kan- 
ton  Thurgau  im  Jahr  1888. 

Ticino : — 

Codice  sanitario  della  Repubblica  e  Canton  e  del 
Ticino  in  vigore  dal  15  Luglio  1889. 

Vaud  .— 

Loi  du  13  Mars  1886  sur  l'organisation  sanitaire. 

Arrete  du  1"  Avril  1886  concernant  les  vaccina- 
tions publiques  et  gratuites. 

Zug:— 

Verordnung  betreffend  Schutzpocken-Impfung  in 
den  Primarschulen.    (Vom  22  April  1887.) 

Zurich  : — 

Verordnung  betreffend  die  Schutzpoekenimpfung. 
(Vom  14  August  1883.) 

Instruktion  znr  Durchfiihrung  der  Verordnung 
betr.  Massregeln  gegen  dieMenschenpocken  (vom 
5  Hornung  1857)  fur  die  amtlichen  und  Privat- 
arzte  sowie  fiir  die  Gesundheitsbehorden.  (8  Mai 
1885.) 

Vollziehungs- Verordnung  zum  Bundesgesetze  be- 
treff6ndMaassnahmen  gegen  gemeingefahrliche 
Bpidemien  vom  10  Jnli  1886.  (Vom  9  Marz 
1888.) 

Beschluss  des  Regierungsrathes  betreffend  die 
Entschiidigungen  der  amtlichen  Impfartze.  (Vom 
8  August  1889.) 

Verordnung  betreffend  die  Schutzpoekenimpfung 
und  anderweitige  Massregeln  gegen  die  Menschen- 
pocken.    (5  Hornung  1857.)  , 

Verordnung  betreffend  Massregeln  gegen  die 
Menschenpocken.    (5  Hornung  1857 

Verordnung  betreffend  die  Schutzpoekenimpfung. 
(§  37  des  Gestzes  betreffend  das  Medizinalwesen, 
vom  2  Oktober  1854,  x.  5.)  (Vom  12  Marz 
1881.) 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Scott  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Berne,  October  5th,  1891. 

On  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  despatch,  circular, 
of  this  series,  of  the  20th  March  last,  I  requested  the 
Federal  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  the  event  of 
any  epidemic  of  smallpox  occurring  in  this  country,  to 
be  good  enough  to  inform  me  of  the  fact,  and  to  com- 
municate to  me  at  the  same  time  any  unfavourable 
results  of  vaccination  that  might  then  be  brought  to 
light. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  note  which 
I  have  received  from  the  Department  in  question,  trans- 
mitting a  collection  of  reports  on  the*  epidemics  of 
small  -pox  which  have  occurred  in  various  Cantons  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  A  list  of  these  reports  is 
given  in  the  enclosed  note  ;  but,  as  the  parcels  contain- 
ing them  are  somewhat  large,  I  have  thought  it  best  not 
to  forward  them  to  your  Lordship  until  the  wishes  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  could  be  ascertained 
in  regard  to  them. 

I  have,  &c. 

Charles  S.  Scott. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosure  in  Mr.  Scott's  despatch.)  App.  No.  ]  3 

"°Py-  Switzerland. 

M.  le  Ministre,  Berne,  le  lre  Octobre  1891.   

Par  office  du  30  Mars  de  cette  annee  vous  exprimiez 
le  desir,  au  nom  du  Secretaire  des  Affaires  Etrangeres 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  de  vous  fournir,  pour  les  trans- 
mettre  a  la  Commission  Royale  de  Vaccination  des 
renseignements  sur  les  epidemies  de  variole  survenues 
en  Suisse  et  sur  les  cas  de  maladies  observees  a,  la  suite 
de  l'moculation  du  vaccin. 

En  premier  lieu,  nous  prenons  la  liberte  de  vous 
renvoyer  au  rapport  que  nous  avons  eu  l'honneur  de 
vous  faire  parvenir  au  mois  de  decembre  1889,  en 
reponse  a  une  demande  que  vous  nous  avez  adressee  le 
28  Octobre  1889  de  la  part  de  la  Commission  Royale  de 
Vaccination  concernant  la  vaccination  et  la  re-vaccina- 
tion et  les  cas  de  morbiditc  et  mortalite  produits  par 
la  variole  en  Suisse  ;  a  ce  rapport  nous  avons  joint  des 
donnces  statistiques  sur  nn  certain  nombre  d' epidemies 
de  variole. 

En  suite,  pour  completer  ces  donnees,  nous  prenons  la 
liberte  de  vous  transmettre  dans  un  emballage  a  part, 
a  destination  de  la  Commission  Royale  de  Vaccination, 
les  rapports  imprimes  recueillis  dans  l'intervalle  sur  les 
epidemies  de  verole  observees  dans  les  differents  cantons 
de  la  Suisse  pendant  les  dernieres  periodes  decennales, 
savoir : — 

1.  L'Epidemie  de  Variole  dans  le  Canton  de  Neuchatel 
en  1880  (Rapport  du  Dr.  Guillaume). 

2.  Le  vaccin  jennerien  et  le  vaccin  animal  (Rapport 
du  Dr.  Guillaume). 

3.  Etude  statistique  et  clinique  de  246  cas  de  variole 
observes  a  1'hopital  de  Geneve  pendant  les  annees  1878- 
1880,  par  le  Dr.  Long. 

4.  Die  Pocken  in  Kanton  Zurich  wahrend  der  Jahre 
1873-87  (Inauguraldisertation  v.  Armin  Wedekind, 
prak.  Arzt). 

5.  Die  Blattern  epidemie  des  Jahres  1885  in  Basel, 
von  Dr.  Th.  Lotz. 

6.  Die  Blattern  epidemie  des  Jahres  1885  im  Kanton 
Baselland  (Bericht  des  Regierungsrathes). 

7.  Statistik  der  Blatternfalle  im  Kanton  Bern  wah- 
rend der  Jahre  1881-1891  von  Dr.  M.  Stoos  und 
Klinische  Erfahrungen  fiber  Blattern  und  Impf- 
schutz,  von  Dr.  Dubois. 

8.  Bericht  fiber  die  Blattern  epidemie  im  Kanton 
Bern  wahrend  des  Jabres  1881,  von  Dr.  Ch.  Girard. 

9.  Zur  Blattern-  und  Impfstatistik  im  Kanton  Bern, 
von  Dr.  Rellstab. 

10.  Le  Bureau  de  Salubrite  de  Geneve,  par  le  Dr. 
Vincent. 

11.  Die  amtlichen  Medicinalberichte   des  Kantons 
Zfirich  fiber  die  Jahre  1870-1888. 

12.  Die  Regierungsriithlichen  Rechenschaftsbericht 
des  Kantons  Schwyz  fiir  die  Jahre  1870,  1871,  1879, 
1880,  und  1886. 

13.  Compte-rendu   de   l'administration   du  Ccnseil 
d'Etat  de  Canton  de  Eribourg,  1871. 

14.  Rechenschafts-berichte  der  Regierung  des  Kan- 
tons Soluthurn,  1870,  1871,  1884,  and  1885. 

15.  Berichte  fiber  die    Sanitiitswesen   des  Kantons 
Appenzell  A.  Rh.  fiir  die  Jahre  1884-1890. 

16.  Jahresberichte  fiber  die  Verwaltung  des  Medi- 
calwesens  fiber  die  offentliche  Gesundheitspfiegedes 
Kantons  St.  Gallen  in  den  Jahren  1881, 1883, 1884,  1885, 
1886,  and  1888, 

17.  Rechenschaftsberichte  des  Regierungsrathes  des 
Kantons  Thurgau,  1871  and  1885. 

18.  La  Sante  publique  dans  le  Canton  de  Neuchatel 
en  1884-1888  (rapports  presentes  par  le  Dr.  Guillaume). 

19.  Amtsbericbte  des   Sanitatsrathes  des  Kantons 
Graubfinden,  1875  and  1886. 

Nous  avons  recti  de  tous  les  Cantons  a,  l'exception  de 
celui  de  Bale  Ville  une  reponse  negative  a,  la  question 
relative  aux  maladies  observees,  causees  par  l'inocula- 
tion  du  vaccin.  Le  rapport  du  dit  Canton  est  ainsi 
concu : — 

Outre  quelques  cas  isoles  d'erysipele  vaccinal  dont 
Tissue  a  ete  favorable  il  s'en  est  presente  un  ofi.  10 
enfants  vaccines  sont  tombes  malades  en  1872,  montrant 
des  ulceres  et  des  eruptions  etendues  ;  l'un  d'eux  est 
mort  d'une  pleripneumonie  compliquee  et  du  tetanos. 
M.  le  Dr.  Bernouilli  en  a  parle  en  detail  dans  son 
journal  pour  les  medecins  suisses,  annee  1878,  page  234. 

Dans  l'espoir  que  nous  avons  satisfait  a  votre  desir 
dans  une  mesure  suffisante,  du  moins  d'une  maniere 
aussi  complete  qu'il  nous  a  ete  possible  de  le  faire, 
nous,  etc. 

Le  Depart.  Pe'dcral  de  l'lnterieur, 

Schenck. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


App.  No.  15. 


BELGIUM. 


Belgium:. 


Lord  Vivian  to  the  Mabquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Brussels,  May  7,  1891. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  Commercial  de- 
spatch marked  Circular,  of  the  20th  March  last,  I  lost  no 
time  in  applying  to  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  infor- 
mation desired  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination 
with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  epidemic  of 
small-pox  in  Belgium,  and  to  any  case  of  injury  alleged  to 
be  due  to  vaccination. 

I  am  informed  that,  according  to  the  reports  furnished  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  by  the  Medical  Provincial  Com- 
missions, there  has  been  no  serious  epidemic  of  small-pox  in 
this  country  since  the  1st  of  January  last,  except  at  Brussels, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  cases  occurred  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  This  epidemic,  which  attacked  the 
poorer  classes  especially,  residing  within  a  certain  radius, 
is  now  decreasing,  and  the  sanitary  authorities,  who  are 
taking  the  most  energetic  measures  to  stamp  it  out,  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  persons  attacked 
had  either  never  been  vaccinated  or  had  not  been  re-vacci- 
nated for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  the  death  cases 
occurred  almost  exclusively  among  persons  who  had  never 
been  vaccinated.  , 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  Commissions  (for  1889),  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public  Works, 
a  chapter  of  which  deals  especially  with  epidemics  of  small- 
pox and  other  similar  diseases. 

Prince  de  Cluinay  states  that  the  Belgian  medical  colleges 
have  long  demanded  the  adoption  of  measures  to  improve 
the  vaccine  lymph,  and  now  that  the  majority  of  these 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  Higher  Council  of  Public  Health 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  are  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination. 


In  my  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  5th  ultimo  I 
forwarded  a  copy  of  a  report  on  vaccination  by  Dr.  Devaux 
Inspector-General  of  Public  Health,  proposing  two  solu- 
tions of  the  question;  the  one,  by  improving  and  rendering 
uniform  the  supply  of  vaccine  matter  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  the  other,  by  making  vaccination  and  re-vacci- 
nation obligatory.  I  now  enclose  a  second  copy  of  this 
Report. 

In  reply  to  the  last  question  put  in  your  Lordship's 
despatch,  I  am  informed  that  no  evil  results  attributable 
to  vaccination  have  ever,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  competent 
authorities,  been  reported  in  Belgium. 

I  have,  &c. 

Vivian 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosures  in  Lord  Vivian's  despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 

Rapports  des  Commissions  Medicales  Provinciates  sur 
leurs  travaux  pendant  l'annee  1889,  precedes  des  observa- 
tions de  l'Academie  royale  de  medecine  et  du  Conseil 
euperieur  d'hygiene  publique. 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 

Rapport  sur  la  vaccine  adresse  a  M.  le  Ministre  de 
l'agriculture,  de  l'industrie,  et  des  travaux  publics,  par  le 
Dr.  A.  Devaux,  Inspecteur- General  du  service  de  sante 
civil  et  de  l'hygiene. 


BRAZIL. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Frederick  Adam  to  the  Marouess  of 
Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  8,  1891. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  circular,  Com- 
mercial, of  the  20th  of  March,  and  to  my  despatch,  No.  27, 
Commercial,  of  the  19th  of  April,  respecting  the  desire  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  to  obtain  information 
with  regard  to  small-pox  epidemics,  and  to  injury  alleged 
to  be  caused  by  vaccination,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit 
herewith  copy  and  translation  of  a  Note  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
report,  enclosed  therein,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in 
compliance  with  my  request  for  the  information  desired  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 

C.  F.  Frederick  Adam. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosures  in  Mr.  Adam's  despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 

Copy  of  a  Note,  dated  the  4th  June  1891,  from  the 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr.  Adam.* 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 

Translation. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Sir,  June  4,  1S91. 

With  reference  to  my  note  of  the  23rd  of  April  last, 
I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Frederick 
Adam,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  Great  Britain,  a  copy  of  the 
report  which  I  have  just  received  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  presented  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Hygiene  by 
the  physician  in  charge  of  the  statistics  ('"Medico  Demo- 
"  graphisto  ")  of  that  Department,  on  the  epidemics  of 


small-pox  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  evils  alleged  to  have  arisen 
from  vaccination. 

I  avail,  &c. 

Justo  L.  Chermont. 

C  F.  Frederick  Adam,  Esq. 


(Enclosure  No.  3.) 

Das  epidemias  de  variola  no  Brazil  e  dos  males  allegados 
n'este  paiz  como  provenientes  da  vaccinacao. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  citadao  Dr.  Inspector-Geral  de 
Hygiene  interino  a  fim  de  satisfazer  ao  pedido  da  Legacao 
Britannica  no  Rio  de  Janeiro,* 


(Enclosure  No.  4.) 

Translation. 

Concerning  the  epidemics  of  Small-pox  in  Brazil  and  the 
evils  alleged  to  have  arisen  in  this  country  from 
Vaccination. 

Report  presented  to  Citizen  Dr.  Inspector-Genera]  of 
Hygiene  ad  interim,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  British  Legation  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Inspector, 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  contained  in  your  despatch 
of  the  4th  of  May  of  this  year,  written  in  a  minute  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  of  the  30th  of  April  last,  I  exa- 
mine, from  an  historical  and  a  statistical  point  of  view, 
the  small-pox  epidemics  which  have  ravaged  this  capital, 
and  I  give  a  condensed  account  of  our  vaccination  work 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  for  vaccination  in 
1847  up  to  the  present  time. 

As  is  easily  seen,  we  confine  our  study  solely  to  this 
capital,  seeing  that  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Hygiene  is 
in  possession  of  only  a  few  incomplete  data  in  regard  to 
some  other  towns  of  the  Republic,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  give  a  complete  account  of  what  has  taken  place 
in  relation  to  this  matter  in  the  whole  country. 


*Note.—  For  a  translation  of  this  Note  see  below,  Enclosure  No.  s. 


'Note.— For  a  translation  of  this  report  see  below,  Enclosure  No.  4. 
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As  is  natural,  we  divide  this  report  into  two  parts ;  in 
the  first  we  shall  treat  of  the  epidemics  of  small-pox  from 
the  period  of  its  first  introduction  until  the  present  time  ; 
and  in  the  second  we  will  deal  with  vaccine,  with  the 
results  obtained  from  this  prophylactic  means,  and  with 
the  evils  alleged  to  have  arisen  from  vaccination. 

Small-pox  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
pertinacious  endemic  diseases  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Introduced  for  the  first  time  into  this  capital  in  1650, 
according  to  ancient  chronicles,  this  terrible  disease  made 
enormous  havoc  during  the  first  period  of  its  supremacy, 
occasioning  very  serious  epidemics  such  as  those  of  1663, 
1797,  1820,  1825,  and  1828,  the  only  ones  of  which  we 
have  any  account  up  to  the  latter  year. 

Small-pox  disappeared  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1829,  and 
only  reappeared  in  1834  owing,  as  we  shall  see,  to  a  fresh 
importation. 

The  complete  disappearance  of  the  terrible  plague  in 
1829  is  naturally  explained  by  the  immunity  acquired  by 
almost  the  entire  population,  due  to  the  successive  and 
terrible  epidemics  of  1820-1825  and  1828  which  spared 
nobody,  and,  possibly,  to  the  greater  dissemination  of 
vaccine,  the  approximate  number  of  persons  vaccinated  in 
one  year,  1833,  being  computed  at  a  higher  figure  than 
those  inoculated  in  1890. 

The  re-appearance  of  small-pox  in  1834,  after  five  years 
of  complete  exemption,  at  once  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that 
there  had  been  a  fresh  importation  through  the  traffic  in 
negroes  which  had  begun  to  be  vigorously  carried  on  on 
the  coasts  of  Brazil.  The  question  being  submitted  to  the 
Society  of  Medicine,  now  the  National  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, despite  certain  divergencies,  it  was  decided  that  there 
really  had  been  an  importation  of  the  disease  coming  from 
the  province  of  Pernambuco  where  it  raged  with  intensity 
among  the  Cuban  prisoners. 

This  crisis,  which  began  in  1834,  was  not  only  very 
acute,  but  it  lasted  till  1838,  small  epidemics,  fortunately 
but  slightly  fatal,  occurring  in  1835,  1836  and  1837. 

From  1838  to  1843  small-pox  was  prevalent  sporadi- 
cally ;  a  fresh  epidemic,  however,  showed  itself  in  1844, 
following  on  the  serious  epidemic  of  scarlet-fever  of  1842- 
1843,  which  small-pox  epidemic  was  repeated  in  1848  and 
1850,  following  the  historical  epidemic  of  dengue  ("  febre 
polka")  of  1846-1848,  and  the  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  of  1850. 

The  Vaccine  Institute  having  been  established  by  the 
Sanitary  Reform  of  the  19th  August  1846,  its  influence  did 
not  fail  to  manifest  itself,  though  somewhat  tardily,  seeing 
that  from  1850  to  1864,  the  disease  was  only  present  spo- 
radically, without  claiming  a  large  number  of  victims. 

The  year  1865  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of 
epidemic  expansion  which  has  lasted,  with  intervals,  till 
now,  there  being,  unfortunately,  a  manifest  tendency  for 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox  to  increase  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
as  is  easily  inferred  from  the  figures  which  we  shall  give 
later. 

From  1865  to  1890  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  devas- 
tated by  five  epidemics  of  small-pox,  as  follows : — 

The  first  from  1872  to  1874  which  was  very  widespread 
and  claimed  3,299  victims;  the  second,  in  1878,  which 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  but  was,  relatively,  more  fatal, 
causing  in  one  year  alone  2,175  deaths;  the  third,  of 
1882-83,  which  killed  2,303  persons;  the  fourth,  the 
greatest  which  we  have  had,  caused  3,357  deaths  in  five 
months,  and  occurred  in  1887  ;  and  the  fifth  in  1889,  was, 
fortunately,  slight. 

Thus,  in  the  present  century,  this  country  has  suffered 
from  13  small-pox  epidemics,  all  very  deadly,  namely,  in 
1820,  1825,  1828,  1834-38,  1844,  1848,  1850,  1865,  1872- 
74,  1878,  1882-83,  1887  and  1889. 

The  statistics  which  we  possess  concerning  the  mortality 
from  small-pox  date  from  1859.  Previous  to  this  year  we 
have  very  incomplete  data  and  those  of  little  authenticity, 
for  which  reason  we  refrain  from  presenting  them. 

In  the  last  32  years  small-pox  has  caused  1 6,993  deaths 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  gives  an  average  of  53T0  deaths 
per  annum,  distributed  as  follows  : — 
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App.  No  15. 
Brazil. 


The  general  mortality  during  the  same  period  having 
been  350,022  deaths,  it  follows  that  the  sum  total  of 
deaths  caused  by  small-pox  represents  49  per  cent,  of  this 
total. 

In  relation  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
their  respective  co-efficients  during  the  last  three  years  were 
as  follows : — 

In  1888     -     38-8  deaths  in  100,000  inhabitants. 

1889  -  126-8 

1890  -  80-2 

which  give  an  average  of  81'6  deaths  from  small-pox  in 
100,000  inhabitants.  These  figures  prove  that  the  mor- 
tality caused  by  small-pox  is  very  great  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
principally  if  we  compare  it  with  that  which  is  noted  in  the 
large  towns  of  Europe  and  even  of  America. 

In  order  to  complete  this  information  we  will  proceed  to 
state  the  frequency  of  this  disease  according  to  ages  and 
nationalities  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  according  to  ages  daring  the 
last  five  years  was  as  follows  : — ■ 

From  0  to   5  years,  40GT  in  1,000  deaths  from 

small-uox. 

6  to  15    „  101-6 
16  to  60    „  477-3 
Over  60  years  010-0  „  „ 

Of  unknown  age        004  8  ,,  ,, 

Two  facts  at  once  arrest  the  attention  on  reading  these 
figures ;  the  enormous  mortality  of  children  under  5 
years,  contrasting  with  the  diminished  frequency  of  the 
disease  in  persons  of  from  6  to  15  years  of  age. 

In  our  opinion  these  facts  are  to  be  explained  as  follows  : 
there  being  no  diffusion  of  vaccine  among  the  first  group 
owing  to  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  parents  of  these  tender 
victims,  and  by  the  fact  of  our  not  having  a  law  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination,  which  law  has  only  just  been  decreed, 
and  the  effects  of  which,  therefore,  will  only  be  appreciable 
later,  and  by  the  very  general  inoculation  of  vaccine  among 
the  second  group  (scholastic  group)  thanks  to  the  civilizing 
custom  of  exacting  certificates  of  vaccination  in  the  regula- 
tions of  all  public,  or  private,  teaching  establishments.  As 
regards  nationalities,  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  Brazilians 
to  those  of  foreigners  during  the  last  five  years  were  as 
follows :  — 

Brazilians,  864  out  of  1,000  deaths  from  small-Dox, 
Foreigners,  136       „  „  „  „ 

which  shows  that  the  native  population  is  very  much 
more  a  victim  to  this  malady  than  the  foreign.  Of  the 
Brazilians  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Republic,  principally  of  Ceara  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
are  those  who  mainly  help  to  raise  the  mortality  of  the 
natives,  the  mortality  among  the  natives  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
falling  chiefly  upon  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

We  attribute  this  kind  of  selection  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation to  the  fact  that  vaccination  is  much  more  diffused 
in  the  countries  whence  they  come  than  in  our  country, 
and  this  fact,  which  would  otherwise  be  an  entire  anomaly, 
can  only  be  thus  explained. 

This,  Mr.  Inspector,  is  the  information  which  we  are 
enabled  to  give  you  on  the  epidemics  of  small-pox  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  which  information  is  based  on  authentic 
documents  which  we  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Inspec- 
torate. 

We  now  proceed  to  deal  with  vaccination,  its  advantages 
as  a  prophylactic  means  and  the  evils  which  among  us  are 
attributed  to  its  origin. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


App.  No.  15.       Vaccine  was  introduced  into  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

  by  the  worthy  surgeon-major  of  the  1st  Infantry  Regiment 

Brazil.       of  Militia,  Francisco  Mendes  Ribeiro  de  Vasconcellos,  in 

  1798,  barely  two  years  after  the  immortal  Jenner  published 

his  famous  discovery  in  England,  a  discovery,  moreover, 
which  had  been  made  20  years  before. 

In  1804  the  great  prophylactic  discovery  received  official 
sanction,  vaccine  being  publicly  instituted  by  Brigadier 
Felisberto  Caldeira  Brant  Pontes  by  order  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  Don  John  VI.,  of  Portugal,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  various  administrators  small- 
pox still  scourges  us  daily  for  want  of  vaccination  and 
re-vaccination. 

The  list  of  Ministers  of  the  Empire  who  have  dealt  with 
the  subject  is  long.  Already  in  1833  Campos  Vergueiro 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  propagating  vaccine  with  the 
intention  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  small-pox,  which 
was  then  devastating  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  and  was 
punishing  ignorance  and  popular  prejudices  which  impeded 
the  dissemination  of  so  noble  a  remedy.  The  great  small- 
pox epidemic  which  lasted  from  1834  to  1838  fully  justified 
the  sad  anticipations  of  the  illustrious  statesman. 

In  1835  and  1837  Vieira  da  Silva  and  Simpo  de  Abren 
regretted  that  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  did  not 
increase  annually,  there  having  only  been  a  certain 
affluence  to  the  vaccination  rooms  in  the  height  of  the 
great  epidemic. 

In  1838  the  Senator  Bernardo  de  Vasconcellos  stated 
that  in  that  year  4,250  persons  had  been  vaccinated  on 
account  of  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  in 
that  year. 

In  1844,  the  minister  Almeida  Torres  lamented,  like  his 
predecessors,  the  repugnance  of  the  people  to  vaccine,  and 
to  this  he  attributed  the  serious  epidemic  of  that  year.  In 
1846  the  Vaccine  Institute  was  founded  by  the  Order  of 
the  17th  of  August  of  that  year  and  modified  by  that  of 
September  1851. 

Having  its  seat  in  the  capital  and  delegating  commissions 
throughout  the  provinces  and  municipalities,  the  institute 
did  not  fail  to  do  good,  as  from  1850  to  1864  there  was 
not  a  single  small-pox  epidemic  of  importance,  a  fresh 
epidemic  phasis  beginning  in  1865,  which  has  lasted  till 
now. 

By  a  minute  of  November  11th,  1875,  vaccination  and 
re-vaccination  were  made  obligatory  in  establishments 
under  the  charge  of  the  Ministries  of  War,  Justice,  Marine, 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  over  12  years  of  age  in  establishments  depend- 
ing on  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Instruction  of  the  Neutral  Municipality,  in  the  Institutes 
of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Music. 

Unfortunately  these  enactments  of  the  law,  which  could 
easily  be  eluded,  were  available  for  the  adult  population 
only,  children  continuing  to  pay  a  very  heavy  debt  to 
small-pox:. 

In  1887,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  celebrated  Brazilian, 
Professor  Pedro  Affonso,  the  use  of  animal  vaccine  was 
begun  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  famous  surgeon  founding  a 
vaccine  institute  modelled  on  that  of  Dr.  Chambon  of 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  de  Toledo  Dodsworth, 
who  went  to  Europe  specially  to  study  the  question  of 
animal  vaccine. 

By  the  recent  law  of  the  J  8th  January  1890,  this  service 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Hygiene 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  Dr.  Toledo  Dodsworth, 
and  vaccination  has  been  declared  compulsory  for  children. 
It  is  possible  that  this  humanitarian  law  may  produce  good 
results  in  the  future  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  judging  by  the 
number  of  vaccinations  in  1890,  it  is  not  rigorously 
executed  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  supervision. 

We  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  number  of  persons 
vaccinated  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (only  in  the  city 
parishes)  from  1847  to  1890,  extracted  from  the  books  of 
the  Vaccine  Institute,  now  extinct,  and  from  the  archives  of 
this  Inspectorate  : — 


1847  - 

1848  - 

1849  - 

1850  - 

1851  - 

1852  - 

1853  - 

1854  - 

1855  - 

1856  - 


Persons 
Vaccinated. 


3,464 
4,846 
2,196 
2,301 
2,856 
2,273 
2,737 
4,788 
2,818 
4,508 


1857  - 

1858  - 

1859  - 

1860  - 

1861  - 

1862  - 

1863  - 

1864  - 

1865  - 

1866  - 

1867  - 

1868  - 

1869  - 

1870  - 

1871  - 

1872  - 

1873  - 

1874  - 

1875  - 

1876  - 

1877  - 

1878  - 

1879  ■ 

1880  - 

1881  - 

1882  - 

1883  - 

1884  - 

1885  - 

1886  - 

1887  - 

1888  - 

1889  - 

1890  - 


Small-pox  epidemic  - 


Small-pox  epidemic 


Small-pox  epidemic 


Total  - 


Persons 
Vaccinated. 


3,291 
4,376 
3,245 
3,198 
4,640 
4,408 
3,283 
3,094 
7,992 
2,529 
4,415 
4,222 
3,117 
6,032 
2,388 
7,249 
5,067 
2,035 
2,973 
2,208 
1,628 
4,988 
1,185 
1,348 
3,493 
4,441 
2,867 
1,827 
1,616 
3,249 
5,711 
1,847 
4,496 
4,774 


156,019 


It  is  inferred  from  an  examination  of  these  figures  that 
the  average  number  of  vaccinations  per  annum  was  3,545, 
and  that  this  average  having  increased  during  the  decennial 
period  from  1860  to  1870  to  4,300,  decreased  in  the  period 
from  1880  to  1890  to  3,242,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
great  epidemic  of  small-pox  of  1887  and  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  of  the  following  years  may  be  attributed  to  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated. 

The  correlation  between  the  mortality  produced  by 
small-pox  and  the  spread  of  vaccination,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  vaccinated  coinciding  with  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  is  the  best 
argument  in  favour  of  the  excellence  of  vaccination  as  a 
prophylactic  remedy  of  the  first  order  against  small-pox. 

Had  we  not  other  far  apter  examples,  the  statistics  which 
we  have  just  quoted  would  suffice  to  prove  the  above 
statement. 

As  to  the  evils  alleged  te  have  arisen  among  us  from 
vaccine,  we  have  met  with  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the 
documents  which  we  have  consulted,  nor  has  anything  of 
the  kind  come  to  our  knowledge. 

Although  we  may  believe  that  syphilis  and  tuberculosis 
may  be  transmissable  by  inoculation  and  therefore  by  the 
inoculation  of  vaccination,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
assert  that  if  certain  cases  of  contagion  by  this  means  have 
occurred  among  us,  they  are  so  rare  and  so  doubtful  that 
nothing  has  transpired  on  the  subject. 

If  this  has  been  the  case  up  to  188.9,  the  dangers  of 
vaccine  are  nullified  by  the  introduction  of  animal  vaccine ; 
and  we  must  consider  as  absolutely  devoid  of  any  draw- 
back the  great  prophylactic  remedy,  the  discovery  of  which 
not  only  immortalised  the  deserving  name  of  Jenner,  but 
filled  his  great  and  fortunate  country  with  just  pride  and 
glorified  the  century  in  which  this  discovery  took  place. 

This,  Mr.  Inspector-General  ad  interim  of  Hygiene,  is 
the  information  which  we  are  able  to  give  on  small-pox 
epidemics  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  what  has  occurred  in 
regard  to  vaccine  among  us. 

Having  but  slight  materials  at  our  disposal,  our  work 
naturally  shows  a  natural  deficiency ;  but  it  will  certainly 
not  suffer  in  truth,  authenticity,  and,  above  all,  in  that 
indispensable  impartiality  which  is  what  gives  their  value 
to  works  of  this  kind. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  10,  1891. 

A.  G.  de  Souza  Portugal, 
Medico  Demographist, 
("  Medico  Demographisto.'') 

A  true  copy : 

Inspectorate.  General  of  Hygiene,  May  23,  1891. 

Dr.  Pedro  Affonso  de  Carvalho, 
Secretary. 
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COLOMBIA  (UNITED  STATES  OF). 


Mr.  T.  H.  Wheeler  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Bogota,  August  24,  1891. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  circular,  Com- 
mercial, of  the  20th  of  March  last,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  I  have  held 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine, 
in  which  the  latter  informs  me  that  the  Academy  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  epidemic  of  small-pox  now  existing  in 
Colombia,  nor  of  any  case  in  which  vaccination  has  been 
alleged  to  have  caused  any  injury. 

I  have  &c. 

T.  H.  Wheeler. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosures  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 


Copy. 


Sir,  Bogota,  May  14,  1891. 

I  have  been  requested  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  answer  certain  questions  relating  to  small-pox 
and  vaccination  in  Colombia,  and  I  should  esteem  it  a 
great  favour  if  your  Honourable  Academy  would  furnish 
me  with  the  information  I  require. 

The  points  I  wish  to  know  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Is  there  now  in  any  part  of  Colombia  a  serious 

epidemic  of  small-pox  ? 

2.  Has  any  case  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 

Academy,  or  attracted  public  notice,  in  which  it 
has  been  alleged  that  vaccination  has  caused  any 
injury  P 

I  have,  &c. 

T.  H.  Wheeler. 
The  Secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Bogota. 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 


App.  £»c.  15. 
Colombia. 


Copy  of  a  letter,  dated  the  18th  August  1891,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colombian  National  Academy  of  Medicine 
to  Mr.  Wheeler.* 


(Enclosure  No.  3.) 

Translation. 

National  Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  6. 
Sir,  Bogota,  August  18,  1891. 

I  have  received  your  courteous  note  of  the  14th  of 
May  last,  and  only  to-day  I  am  able  to  answer  it,  as  it  arrived 
when  the  Academy  was  in  vacation  and  the  labours  of 
that  body  in  consequence  suspended  ;  and  although  the 
Academy  opened  its  sessions  again  in  the  middle  of  July 
the  points  upon  which  you  consulted  it  required  close 
study  and  consultation  with  various  doctors  of  the  Re- 
public in  order  to  give  a  scrupulously  exact  opinion  on 
the  subject  treated  of  in  your  note. 

After  careful  examination,  the  Academy  has  decided  to 
transmit  to  you  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  there  do^s  not  exist 
"  at  the  present  time  any  epidemic  of  small-pox :  though 
"  while  it  is  true  that  in  the  month  of  March  there  were  a 
"  few  cases  in  the  south  of  the  country,  it  is  also  true  that 
"  the  disease  soon  disappeared,  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
"  means  employed  for  its  prevention,  among  which  the 
"  most  efficacious  was  vaccination.  Later  on  five  cases 
"  occurred  in  the  town  of  Soacha,  two  leagues  from  Bogota, ; 
"  but  the  disease  was  prevented  from  extending. 

"The  seeoiid  question  may  aiso  be  answered  in  the 
"  negative,  for  since  1881,  when  the  last  epidemic  of  small- 
"  pox  occurred,  the  Government  has  taken  care  to  place 
"  vaccination  in  the  hands  of  doctors  who  have  taken  the 
"  greatest  precaution  to  preserve  and  propagate  good 
"  vaccine,  and  owing  to  this  no  injury  has  ever  been 
"  observed  which  can  be  directly  imputed  to  vaccination.'' 
I  am,  &c 

Pablo  Garcia  Medina, 
Secretary  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine. 

To  T.  H.  Wheeler,  Esq. 


DENMARK. 


Mr.  H.  G.  MacDonell  to  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Copenhagen,  April  10,  1891. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in 
your  Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  this  series,  of  the  20th 
ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship 
herewith  a  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thornton  upon 
the  subject  of  a  recent  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  this 
Capital. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  G.  MacDonell. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

(Enclosure in  Mr.  MacDonell' s  despatch.) 

Memorandum. 

Outbreak  of  Small-pox  in  Copenhagen,  January,  1891. 

The  origin  of  this  epidemic  has  never  been  traced. 
Early  in  the  winter,  a  labourer  on  the  harbour  wharfs  was 
attacked  with  small-pox,  presumably  caught  from  the  crew 
of  a  steamer  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg.  No  connexion 
can,  however,  be  established  between  this  isolated  case  and 
the  subsequent  outbreak  in  a  workhouse  hospital  in  a 
quarter  of  the  city  remote  from  the  harbour.  The  first 
certain  cases  were  observed  there  on  January  2/th  and  the 
last  case  was  reported  upon  the  5th  of  March.  Only  male 
inmates  were  attacked,  but  several  nurses  took  the 
infection . 

A  temporary  hospital  was  immediately  erected  on  thi; 
outskirts  of  the  town,  calculated  to  meet  every  possible 
emergency,  and  the  workhouse  hospital  was  closed  to  the 
outer  world  and  the  inmates  forbidden  to  leave  it. 


Two  other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature  were  also 
infected,  and  analogous  precautions  were  taken. 

Outside  of  these  three  institutions  four  cases  only 
occurred  in  the  town,  and  in  three  of  them  communication 
with  one  or  another  of  the  hospitals  was  shown  to  have 
taken  place. 

The  total  number  of  cases  in  the  hospitals  and  asvlums 
mentioned  (from  which  the  cases  were  removed  as  soon  as 
declared  to  the  temporary  small-pox  hospital),  was  85,  viz. : 
78  men  and  7  women,  (all  nurses). 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  three  only,  and  in  each 
case  the  patient  was  of  an  unhealthy  habit  of  body— alco- 
holic or  other. 

Re-vaccination  in  the  workhouse  hospitals,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  malady  there,  was  not  obligatory 
but  was  eagerly  sought  for,  No  discontent  on  this  subject 
was  manifested  or  complaint  made.  Animal  lymph  alone 
was  used  and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  the  opera- 
tion was  if  necessary  repeated  three  times.  Results  were 
obtained  in  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

No  cases  of  injury  to  health,  alleged  to  be  due  to  vac- 
cination, were  recorded  in  any  part  ot  the  town. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  Denmark  for  all  children, 
and  must  be  performed  before  they  attain  the  age  of  seven 
years.  The  law  upon  this  subject,  dated  February  4th, 
1871,  is  annexed  hereto. 

C.  Conway  Thornton. 

Copenhagen,  April  10,  1891. 

(Enclosure  in  Mr.  Thornton's  memorandum.) 
Lot  om  Indpodning  af  Kofopper.    (4de  februar  1871.) 


*  Note— For  a  translation  of  this  letter  sec  below,  Enclosure  No  S. 
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EGYPT* 


Sir  E.  Baring  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Cairo,  April  21,  1891. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  circular  of  the 
20th  ultimo,  requesting  information  respecting  vaccination 
and  its  results  in  Egypt,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit 
herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  received  on  the  subject,  in 
reply  to  enquiries  made  by  me,  from  Greene  Pasha,  the 
Head  of  the  Health  Department  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  enclosing  a  pamphlet  by  Clot  Bey,  which  gives 
detailed  information  with  regard  to  it,  together  with  a 
record  of  the  most  important  small-pox  epidemics  in  Egypt 
during  the  last  few  years. 

I  have  further  the  honour  to  transmit  two  reports  from 
Dr.  Mackie  and  Dr.  Sandwith,  English  physicians  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  respectively  to  whom  I  applied  for 
information  on  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c. 

E.  Baring. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosures  in  Sir  E.  Baring's  despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 

Ministere  de  l'lnte'rieur. 
Administration  des  services  sanitaires  et 
d'hygiene  publique. 

Le  Caire,  le  4  April  1891. 

My  Dear  Sir  Evelyn,  ■ 

With  reference  to  Foreign  Office  circular  of  20th 
ultimo,  I  beg  to  send  you  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  by 
Clot  Bey  on  the  introduction  of  vaccination  into  Egypt ; 
and  also  a  statement  of  the  most  important  outbreaks  of 
small-pox  that  have  taken  place  since  1886. 

Prior  to  1827,  according  to  Clot  Bey,  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  small-pox  in  Egypt  were  terrible — half  of  the 
children  dying  of  the  disease  ;  but  as  soon  as  vaccination 
began  to  make  progress  the  mortality  diminished  in  a 
rapid  manner,  and  epidemics  of  any  magnitude  became 
rare.  According  to  the  same  eminent  authority  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  was  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation amounting  to  no  less  than  two  millions. 

The  outbreaks  since  1886  have  been  comparatively  tri- 
fling in  character  except  at  Port  Said  and  Assouan.  In 
the  latter  place  the  cases  occurred  chiefly  among  Sou- 
danese refugees.  At  Port  Said  vaccination  had  been  greatly 
neglected  among  Europeans  as  well  as  natives.  When  the 
epidemic  broke  out  the  latter  were  vaccinated  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  but  the  operation  could  not  be  enforced 
among  the  former.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  small-pox 
continued  to  prevail  in  the  European  quarter  two  months 
after  it  had  died  out  in  the  native  town. 

As  regards  injury  alleged  to  be  due  to  vaccination  I  can 
only  say  that  since  I  took  charge  of  this  department  in 
January  1885  not  a  single  complaint  on  that  score  has 
reached  this  Office,  although  the  number  vaccinated  by  our 
agents  has  considerably  exceeded  a  million. 

Yours,  &c, 

H.  R.  Greene. 


(Enclosures  in  Greene  Pasha's  letter.) 


A. 

Introduction  de  la  Vaccination  en  Egypte  en  1827 ; 
Organisation  du  Service  Medico- Hygienique  des  Pro- 
vinces en  1840;  Instruction  et  Reglements  relatifs  a  ces 
deux  Services  ;  par  M.  Clot  Bey,  Docteur  en  Medecine  et 
en  Chirurgie,  Premier  Medecin  de  S.  A.  le  vice-roi 
d'Egypte,  Inspecteur-General  du  Service  Medical  Civil  et 
Militaire,  Associe  de  1' Academic  Imperiale  de  Medecine  de 
Paris,  Commandeur  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  (Paris,  Victor  Masson  et  Fils,  Place  de  PEcole  de 
Medecine). 


B. 

Ministere  de  PInterieur. 

Administration  des  Services  Sanitaires  et 
d'Hygiene  Publique. 

Statistique. 

Le  Caire,  le  31st  March  1891. 

Record  of  the  most  important  Small-pox  Epidemics 
in  Egypt  from  1886  to  1890. 


Sick. 

Deaths. 

1886-1887 

Port  Said 

437 

197 

1887 

El  Gafarieh  (Gharbieh) 

A. 

..  32 

1888 

Waked  (Behera) 

69 

7 

1889 

Toukh  Tabcha  (Gharbieh)  - 

97 

19 

Sanafin  (Charkieh)  - 

109 

39 

Nachart  (Gharbieh) 

79 

i2&A 

Beltan  - 

72 

27 

1889-1890 

Assouan 

334  [ 

1889,  270 

1890,  64 

1889 

Cairo  .... 

190 

1890 

Basrah  (Dakahlieh)  - 

76 

14 

Ekhsas  (Ghizeh) 

93 

13 

Belcas  (Gharbieh)  - 

99 

29 

Euchas  (Charkieh)  - 

107 

36 

Batanoun  (Menoufieh) 

63 

34  | 

H.  R.  Greene. 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 


Sir, 


Alexandria,  April  12,  1891. 
With  regard  to  the  enquiries  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Office  circular  of  March  20th,  1891,  on  the  subject 
of  small-pox,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  during  my  re- 
sidence in  Alexandria,  now  exten  ding  over  thirty  years,  there 
have  been  two  severe  epidemic  outbreaks  of  small-pox; 
one,  the  severest,  in  1872,  the  other,  much  less  severe, 
about  1876.  The  epidemic  of  1872  occurred  during,  or 
soon  after,  the  prevalence  of  a  very  severe  epidemic  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Many  cases 
were  imported  here  by  cargo-steamers  from  England,  and 
some  of  the  first  cases  seen  by  me  in  residents  here  were 
distinctly  traceable  to  contagion  caught  on  board  these 
vessels.  One  of  the  first  fatal  cases  here  was  the  case  of 
my  assistant  who  undoubtedly  caught  the  disease  by  going 
down  into  a  dark  badly-ventilated  forecastle  of  a  Liverpool 
steamer  to  examine  a  sailor  who  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  small-pox.  Another  fatal  case  of  an  Englishman  was 
traceable  to  contagion  caught  on  board  a  Liverpool  steamer. 

As  soon  as  both  these  outbreaks  seemed  to  be  assuming 
an  epidemic  form  I  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  the  whole 
of  the  English  community,  and  no  further  severe  case  of 
small-pox  occurred  amongst  them. 

Small-pox  is  always  present  in  Alexandria  in  a  very 
sporadic  form,  with  occasional  increases  not  amounting  to 
an  epidemic. 

I  have  had  a  pretty  large  experience  of  vaccination.  In 
addition  to  twice  vaccinating  and  re- vaccinating  the  whole 
of  the  English  community  here,  I  see  that  all  English 
children  in  my  practice  are  vaccinated,  and  I  have  on  three 
occasions  re-vaccinated  the  whole  of  the  staff,  a  very  large 
one,  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  here,  as  well  as 
their  wives  and  families,  and  I  can  safely  assert  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  injury  due  to  such  vaccination.  On  a  few 
occasions  I  have  seen  vaccination  in  unhealthy  children 
followed  by  eczematous  or  other  non-specific  eruptions, 
alleged  by  the  parents  to  be  due  to  impure  vaccine,  but  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  children  grown  up 
in  after  life,  without  a  sign  of  any  injury  from  vaccination. 
At  the  Deaconesses  Hospital  here,  I  see  twice  or  three 


*  Note. — See  also  Appendix  XYI,  at  page  767. 
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times  a  week  from  100  to  200  poor  people,  adults  and 
children,  and  have  never  seen  a  case  which  I  could  attribute 
to  injury  from  vaccination. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  Mackie. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  G.C.M.G. 


(Enclosure  No.  3.) 

Notes  on  Small-Pox  and  Vaccination  in  Egypt,  by 
F.  M.  Sandwith,  Physician  to  Kasr  el  Aini  Hospital, 
Cairo ;  formerly  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  Deptford 
Small-pox  Hospital. 

Nomenclature. 

Small-pox  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  is  called  Gadriy, 
an  Arabic  word  coming  from  the  root  "  to  sprout,"  and 
evidently  referring  to  the  eruption.  It  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  Mausim,  or  the  pilgrimage,  thus  compared  to  the 
ilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or  an  important  thing  occurring  as  a 
rule  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  Gadeiriy  is  a  diminutive  of 
Gadriy  and  is  used  for  small-pox  modified  by  previous 
vaccination — varioloid.  Three  Arabic  terms  for  false  small- 
pox, transient  smail-pox,  and  donkey's  small-pox  are  used 
for  the  local  sore  in  any  trifling  sequelae  which  may  follow 
careless  or  unclean  vaccination,  and  it  seems  that  these 
vague  terms  also  cover  cases  of  varicella,  for  which  I  cannot 
discover  any  definite  Arabic  word.  Vaccination  is  called 
tilkyha,  or  fecundation,  the  same  word  being  used  for  the 
artificial  fecundation  of  the  palm,  by  introducing  the 
pollen  of  the  male  into  the  female.  This  word  has  also 
been  recently  used  to  describe  Dr.  Koch's  tubercular  injec- 
tions. 

The  common  people  call  vaccination  dakeh,  or  tattoing. 
Races. 

Excluding  Europeans  who,  of  course,  bring  witn 
them  their  own  habits  with  regard  to  vaccination,  the 
population  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  Egyptians 
Mussulmans  and  Copts),  Bedouins,  Nubians,  Soudanese, 
Syrians,  and  Jews. 

Mussulmans. 

These  form  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole  population. 
Vaccination  was  introduced  among  them  in  1827  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  is  now  quite  willingly  submitted  to, 
for  the  natives  have  great  faith  in  its  preventing  small- 
pox. Some  parents  believe  that  the  operation  might 
be  postponed  a  little,  because  they  are  averse  to  sub- 
mitting babies  of  tender  age  to  it ;  some  of  the  ignorant 
natives  believe  still  that  small-pox  is  an  advantage  in 
that  its  eruption  evidently  purifies  the  blood  of  disorders. 
Their  treatment  for  small-pox  is  to  anoint  the  skin  with 
salt  butter  or  salt  water,  and  apply  almond  oil  to  the 
eyes.  The  natives  that  I  have  questioned  are  unaware  that 
syphilis  can  be  introduced  by  vaccination,  but  some  of 
them  ask  that  clean  lymph  shall  be  used  for  their  infants. 
I  have  examined  324  hospital  patients,  adults  of  both  sexes, 
and  find  that  69  of  them  have  suffered  from  small-pox. 
At  least  half  of  this  number  (69)  were  men  of  fifty  years 
of  age  who  had  contracted  small-pox  in  their  childhood  in 
the  days  when  vaccination  was  very  little  carried  out  by 
the  Government.  It  was  very  rare  for  me  to  find  any 
one  under  30  years  of  age  who  had  suffered  from  small- 
pox. This  must  be  attributed  either  to  the  good  results 
of  a  more  general  vaccination,  or  to  the  diminution  of 
small-pox  from  some  other  cause.  All  old  people,  without 
exception,  state  that  small-pox  was  in  their  youth  a  very 
common  disease  in  Egypt,  and  is  now  comparatively  rare. 
Forty  years  ago  students  in  the  Government  schools  were 
often  attacked  by  small-pOx,  but  this  is  now  a  great 
rarity.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Circassian  slaves  in  the 
harems  were  mostly  marked  by  small-pox,  but  it  is  now 
rare  to  see  this.  The  horrors  of  small-pox  as  a  general 
scourge  are  sufficiently  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation  in  Egypt  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  idea 
becoming  prevalent  that  vaccination  is  an  unnecessary 
blessing. 

Re- vaccination  after  infancy  is  not  practised. 

Copts. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Copts,  though  mostly 
Christians,  have  adopted  many  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Mussulmans.  Their  infants  are  vaccinated  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  birth,  in  three  places  on  one  arm,  by  the 
Government  doctor  or  the  village  barber.    If  the  operation 


is  not  successful  they  repeat  it  upon  the  other  arm.    Small-    App.  No.  15. 
pox  is  now  rare  among  them,  and  this  they  attribute  to 
vaccination.    They  are  not  afraid  of  syphilis  because  they  Egypt. 
are  not  aware  of  its  possible  transmission  by  the  vac-  ' 
cinator.    Re-vaccination  is  not  carried  out  after  child- 
hood. 

Bedouins. 

These  are  tribes  mostly  inhabiting  the  desert  confines  of 
cultivated  Egypt.  The  Bedouins  near  Cairo  have  adopted 
many  urban  virtues  and  vices,  and  among  these  is  vac- 
cination which  they  firmly  believe  in,  and  triumphantly 
point  out  that  novv-a-days  very  few  of  them  are  marked 
by  small-pox. 

The  Bedouins  in  the  Behera,  in  the  Fazoum  and  Upper 
Egypt  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  practical  vaccination  as 
carried  on  by  the  Government.  Some  "  wise-man  "  of 
the  tribe  either  practises  inoculation  direct  from  a  small- 
pox patient,  or  takes  vaccine  matter  direct  from  a  cow, 
without  apparently  knowing  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  vaccinia  and  variola.  Those,  however,  who  des- 
cribed the  operation  to  me  told  me  that  the  "  small-pox  " 
introduced  from  the  cow  consisted  only  of  four  or  five 
pocks  on  the  man's  arm.  If  the  Bedouin  operator  has  no 
knife  or  razor  he  uses  a  sharpened  ostrich  feather  to  scratch 
the  patient's  skin.  The  Bedouins  are  very  much  afraid  of 
small-pox  and  rigorously  avoid  all  contact  with  affected 
villages. 

Nubians. 

Most  of  the  domestic  servants  in  European  households 
come  from  what  the  natives  call  the  Berberim  country 
which  stretches  from  Assouan  to  the  north  of  Dongola,  or 
roughly  from  lat.  24°  N.  to  20°  N.  The  greater  part  of 
this  riverine  country  is  now  under  Anglo-Egyptian  in- 
fluence, and  vaccination  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  carried 
out.  But  the  adult  servants  of  to-day  spent  their  child- 
hood there  before  the  English  occupation,  when  vaccination 
was  quite  unknown  in  their  country.  I  was  struck  hy 
the  number  of  them  who  were  marked  by  small-pox,  and 
on  examining  60  of  them  I  found  that  59  of  them  had 
already  had  that  disease.  All  these  were  males,  for  their 
women  seldom  leave  their  homes.  They  all  told  me  the 
same  story.  The  small-pox  comes  every  autumn  and  lasts 
till  the  spring,  and  large  numbers  of  children  die  of  it. 
The  patient  has  ointment  rubbed  into  his  skin  to  assist  the 
scabbing  process,  but  the  important  treatment  is  to  place 
him  on  a  mat  and  bury  all  but  his  head  in  the  sand  for 
three  days  at  a  time.  (This  warm  sand-bath  is  also  the 
treatment  in  the  Soudan  for  bad  syphilis  and  after  the 
castration  of  boys.)  Onion  juice  is  squirted  into  the 
patient's  eyes  to  prevent  loss  of  sight. 

The  Nubian  looks  on  small-pox  as  a  necessary  evil  which 
it  is  well  to  get  over  young,  because  if  you  die  then  it 
matters  very  little,  whereas  if  you  postpone  it  till  middle 
age  when  others  are  dependent  on  you  it  is  extremely  in- 
convenient. Also  they  believe  that  the  mortality  among 
adults  is  greater  than  among  children.  From  their 
Turkish  ancestors  they  probably  learnt  the  art  of  inocula- 
tion, and  they  still  practice  it.  A  barber  or  the  wise-man 
inoculates  on  the  arm  or  chest  direct  from  the  patient  by 
scarifying  the  skin  with  a  razor  and  then  dipping  a  piece 
of  cotton  into  a  small-pox  pustule  he  applies  it  to  the 
wound.  This  is  generally  done  after  the  healthy  child 
has  been  previously  exposed  to  infection. 

The  Nubian  servant  of  one  of  my  English  friends 
caught  small-pox  two  years  ago  and  died  of  it,  and  this 
was  triumphantly  cited  as  proving  the  rule,  for  it  was  then 
stated  that  his  mother  had  been  afraid  of  inoculation  and 
had  not  allowed  the  child  to  be  operated  upon.  It  is  to  be 
pointed  out  that  this  race  encourages  the  spread  of  small- 
pox, instead  of  being  afraid  of  it  as  most  of  its  neighbours 
are. 

Soudanese. 

For  present  purposes  we  may  take  the  Soudan  as 
stretching  southwards  from  latitude  20°  N.  to  the  equator. 
Egypt  is  rich  in  negroes  and  negresses  who  have  come 
from  distant  parts,  the  names  of  which  they  have  often 
forgotten.  Again,  taking  hospital  patients  I  have  ex- 
amined 59  of  both  sexes,  and  find  that  55  of  them  have 
suffered  from  small-pox.  From  a  previous  examination 
which  I  once  made  of  a  negro  regiment  I  should  say  that 
three-fourths  had  evidently  had  small-pox,  and  bore 
marks  of  the  disease.  Of  the  remaining  fourth  who  bore 
no  certain  pock  marks,  and  some  of  whom  were  in  doubt 
themselves  as  to  whether  they  had  had  the  uisease  or  not, 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  almost  all  of  them  were 
insusceptible  to  vaccination.  This  almost  looks  as  if  all 
adult  Soudanese  had  suffered  in  childhood  from  variola, 
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 "     '     small-pox  is  terribly  high,  but  no  figures  are  forthcoming. 

Kgypt.        Doctors  from  Khartoum  tell  me  that  the  blacks  are  more 

  liable  than  the  Egyptians  or  the  Turks  to  the  disease,  that 

they  get  it  in  a  worse  form,  and  that  they  have  an  extreme 
horror  of  it.  At  Khartoum  up  to  ten  years  ago  vaccina- 
tion was  carried  out  by  the  doctors  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  but  the  natives  of  Berber,  Khartoum,  and 
other  large  towns  practice  inoculation  in  the  leg  or  arm. 
Vaccination,  speaking  generally,  is  unknown,  and  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  very  high.  The  Bishareen 
tribe  of  Arabs  is  said  to  have  lost  two  years  ago  one-third 
of  their  number  from  small- pox.  The  usual  custom 
among  the  Soudanese,  who  have  a  greater  fear  of  this 
disease  than  of  any  other,  is  to  separate  the  sick  from  the 
healthy,  expose  the  former  to  any  peril  outside  the  camp, 
and  if  the  disease  still  spreads  to  abandon  their  home  with 
the  sick,  and  start  a  new  dwelling  place  one  or  two  days' 
journey  from  it.  This  same  story  has  been  told  to  me 
'by  Mason  Bey  and  many  natives  who  have  travelled  in 
the  Soudan,  and  is  confirmed  by  Colonel  G.  H.  Williams 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  prolonged  sojourn  among 
African  tribes.  He  writes  me  that  the  Soudanese  regard 
small-pox  as  a  fetish  and  unlike  other  diseases  they  make 
no  attempt  to  treat  it ;  they  forget  their  habitual  care  of 
sick  relatives,  and  abandon  small-pox  sufferers  to  sun, 
rain,  cold,  famine,  and  even  to  the  attacks  of  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey.  He  believes  small-pox  mortality  to  vary 
from  65  to  80  per  cent.,  and  says  that  the  survivors  who 
succeed  in  staggering  back  to  join  their  families  are  shrunk 
from  by  them  for  a  long  space  of  time. 

Syrians. 

The  natives  of  Syria  now  settled  in  Egypt  behave  with 
regard  to  small-pox  and  vaccination  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  Syria.  From  having  been  for  many  years  in 
contact  with  Europeans  they  practice  vaccination  and 
even  re-vaccinate  their  sdults,  and  have,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  grett  faith  in  its  protection.  , 

Jews. 

The  Jewish  colony  vaccinate  infants  at  the  age  of  two 
months,  unless  they  are  then  ill.  Six  vesicles,  three  on 
each  arm,  are  formed  by  a  doctor  paid  by  the  Government 
or  by  the  Jewish  community.  If  the  operation  is  not 
successful,  it  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  as  every  one 
has  great  faith  in  it.  Small-pox  is  very  rare  among  them, 
but  I  succeeded  in  hearing  of  four  cases  during  the  last 
three  years.  One  was  a  mild  case,  which  recovered,  in  a 
woman,  aged  40,  who  had  not  been  vaccinated  since 
infancy,  and  there  were  three  deaths  all  in  unvaccinated 
children,  aged  six  months,  four  years,  and  six  years. 
They  are  particular  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  lymph, 
and  seem  to  be  aware  that  syphilis  can  be  transmitted  by 
it.    Re-vaccination  is  very  seldom  carried  out. 

Influence  of  Season. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Pruner  and  several  others,  fifty 
years  ago,  and  it  is  still  true  that  though  epidemics  of 
small-pox  occur  at  all  seasons,  they  mostly  begin  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  in  the  early  spring  or  in  the  cold 
season.  The  months  from  June  to  October  are  mostly 
free  of  this  disease. 

Negro  Susceptibility. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  know  whether  the  coloured  races 
and  especially  the  negroes,  are  more  liable  tban  the  whites 
to  take  variola.  South  of  Egypt  the  disease  is  endemic  and 
universal.  In  Egypt  itself  the  comparison  is  to-day  unfair, 
for  the  whites  are  protected  by  vaccination,  which  the 
blacks  seldom  are.  But  I  have  learnt  that  during  the 
1  ast  ten  years  in  Cairo  there  have  been  many  cases  of 
small-pox  in  the  rich  harems,  attended  by  native  doctors. 
The  results  are  that  unvaccinated  blacks  have  died,  while 
the  white  Circassian  slaves,  not  always  vaccinated  for 
certain,  have  lived.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though 
small-pox  has  spread  all  over  the  world,  its  native  foci 
may  be  traced  from  India,  and  from  the  countries  of 
central  Africa  (Hirsch).  Ascending  the  Nile  we  leave 
Egypt  and  all  attempts  at  vaccination  behind  us,  and  are 
confronted  with  the  intense  small -pox  foci  of  Nubia, 
Kordofan,  Abyssinia,  Equatoria,  &c. 

If  my  figures  quoted  above  can  be  taken  as  at  all 
typical,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  black  Soudanese  is 
more  liable  to  small-pox  than  the  brown  Nubian,  who  is 


by  origin  a  North  African  tribe,  and  despises  both  the 
negro  and  the  Egyptian. 


Adults 
examined. 

Small-pox. 

Per  cent. 

Egyptian 

324 

69 

21-3 

Soudanese 

59 

55 

93-2 

Nubian  - 

60 

59 

98-3 

Injury  due  to  Vaccination. 

Vaccination  stations  exist  in  the  twelve  quarters  of  Cairo, 
so  that  the  operation  is  not  regularly  done  at  Kasr  el  Aini 
hospital,  but  during  four  years'  work  in  the  out-patients' 
rooms  I  must  have  seen  more  than  3,000  children,  from 
the  vaccination  stations  of  the  Government,  a  few  of  whom 
had  local  sores  from  unclean  vaccination  or  careless 
subsequent  treatment.  I  have  also  seen  dangerous 
erysipelas  of  the  arm  spreading  to  the  body,  but  do  not 
remember  any  death.  I  saw  once,  in  1886,  a  child  who 
seemed  to  have  acquired  syphilis  in  this  way  after  having 
been  vaccinated  by  a  Government  doctor.  There  was  a 
chancroid  ulcer  on  the  arm,  followed  by  a  general 
eruption,  but  the  child  ceased  to  attend,  and  I  do  not 
know  the  result. 

Attached  to  Kasr  el  Aini  is  an  out-patient  department  of 
some  85  foundlings,  and  I  find  that  during  the  last  two 
years  one  child,  aged  six  months,  died  two  weeks  after 
vaccination,  and  presumably  from  the  effects  of  vaccina- 
tion. The  notes  speak  of  ulcerous  sores,  a  general  pustular 
eruption,  increasing  debility,  and  death  unfortunately 
without  autopsy.  Ten  other  foundlings  were  vaccinated 
the  same  day  with  the  same  lymph  without  any  bad  result. 
Hereditary  syphilis  is  often  seen  and  treated  among  these 
children,  but  post-vaccinal  syphilis  has  never  been  seen. 
Papular  fleeting  eruptions  have  been  noted  the  week 
following  vaccination,  and  several  children  have  had 
ulcerating  sores,  but  the  English  sister  in  charge  believes 
these  to  be  due  to  the  careless  or  unclean  habits  of  a  bad 
wet  nurse.  Dr.  Talaat,  M.  1).,  Paris,  my  hospital  assistant, 
is  especially  interested  in  the  diseases  of  children,  and 
tells  me  that  he  once  saw  a  child,  aged  two  years,  with  a 
history  of  having  been  vaccinated  aged  two  months,  of  a 
succeeding  chancre  on  the  vaccinated  arm,  syphilitic 
eruption  and  mucous  patches  on  the  lips  and  throat.  The 
mother  of  the  child  was  infected  from  it,  and  suffered 
from  mucous  patches  near  the  nipple,  sore  throat,  and 
general  eruption.  In  consequence  of  this  syphilitic 
disability  she  was  divorced  by  her  husband,  a  not  unfrequent 
custom  among  Moslems.  Dr.  Duruy  Bey,  M.D.,  Paris, 
Professor  of  Surgery,  tells  me  that  during  the  last  25 
years  in  Cairo  he  has  seen  about  10  cases  of  babies 
apparently  having  contracted  syphilis  from  careless  or 
ignorant  vaccination,  but  he  has  no  notes  or  details  of  the 
cases. 

Method  of  Vaccination. 

In  1884  I  was  indirectly  responsible  for  public  vac- 
cination in  Egypt,  and  was  horrified  to  find  that  doctors 
appointed  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  were 
offending  against  every  known  law  on  the  subject.  To 
try  and  minimise  the  possible  risks  of  syphilis  contagion 
I  recommended  that  only  animal  vaccine  be  used,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  now  being  introduced. 
I  wrote  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol. 
XIII.,  p.  368,  as  follows  on  this  subject : — "  There  are 
"  public  vaccinators  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but  the 
"  rest  of  Egypt  is  dependent  on  the  district  doctors  and 
"  barbers ;  children  are  vaccinated  in  three  places  on 
"  each  arm,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  operator  scrapes  off 
"  the  scab,  vaccinates  other  babies  with  the  blood  and 
"  matter  from  the  open  sore,  and  afterwards  preserving  so 
"  much  of  it  as  he  requires  between  two  thick  glass  squares  ; 
"  the  scab  is  always  utilized  by  being  cut  up  in  small 
"  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  vaccine  matter  on  the  glass. 
"  In  14  of  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt,  with  a  joint 
"  population  of  778,021,  I  find  that,  in  1883,  there  were 
"  registered  39,444  births  and  28,496  successful  vaccina- 
"  tions,  or  72'2  per  cent,  of  the  children  born." 

I  hope  that  to-day  the  method  of  vaccination  is  a  little 
less  crude,  and  a  little  less  dangerous  all  over  Egypt.  It 
is  certainly  better  carried  out  in  Cairo. 

Conclusion. 

In  pre-vaccination  days  Egypt  seems  to  have  suffered  as 
greatly  from  small-pox  as  Nubia  and  the  Soudan  do  now. 
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Since  vaccination,  imperfectly  carried  out  and  almost  never 
repeated  after  childhood,  has  been  practised,  small-pox  has 
made  few  ravages  among  the  Egyptians.  The  disease 
remains  unchanged  in  its  terrible  nature  in  Nubia  and  the 
Soudan,  where  vaccination  is  hardly  known,  and  it  must 
cause  some  thousands  of  deaths  annually. 


Vaccination  performed  by  the  careless  or  unskilled  is 
capable  of  producing  in  children  local  sores,  erysipelas, 
syphilis,  and,  perhaps,  other  noxious  diseases,  and  even 
death. 

Vaccination  with  animal  lymph  done  by  a  clean  and 
honest  individual  is  a  harmless  operation  in  :ny  opinion. 


App.  No  15, 
Eqfpt. 


HOLLAND.  Holland. 
Sir  Horace  Rumbold  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.        Deaths  from  Small-Pox  in  the  Netherlands. 


My  Lord,  The  Hague,  May  18,  1891. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the  copy  of  a  note 
from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  containing  replies  to 
the  questions  regarding  small-pox  epidemics  and  vaccina- 
tion respecting  which  information  was  called  for  in  your 
Lordship's  circular  despatch  of  this  series  of  the  20th 
March  last. 

A  tabular  statement  enclosed  in  Monsieur  Hartsen's 
Note  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  during  the 
period  1868-1891,  together  with  the  proportion  of  those 
deaths  to  the  general  mortality  and  the  population  of  the 
kingdom. 

Although  official  data  are  wanting  as  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  fatal  results  have  ensued  upon  vaccination, 
attention  is  called  to  certain  deaths  which  occurred  in  the 
garrison  of  Dordrecht  in  1883,  respecting  which  full  infor- 
mation is  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  (Parliamentary  Papers 
C.  6192). 

The  question  being  one  which  excites  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  this  country,  where  the  adversaries  of  vaccina- 
tion find  a  powerful  support  in  the  Ultra  Orthodox  Protes- 
tant (anti-revolutionary)  party,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  in  French  on  the  subject  for  v/hich  I  am 
indebted  to  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  this  capital. 
The  Dordrecht  case,  above  referred  to.  is  there  described, 
and  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  sudden  epidemic  which 
marked  the  years  1871  and  1872. 

I  may  add  that  although  vaccination  is  not  obligatory 
by  law,  it  is  in  great  measure  practically  enforced  by  the 
school  regulations  which  require  of  all  scholars  a  certificate 
that  they  have  been  effectually  inoculated.  An  epidemic 
which  declared  itself  in  the  island  of  Overflakkee,  in  the 
province  of  Zealand,  in  1883  and  which  slightly  increased 
the  mortality  for  that  year,  deserves  special  notice.  It  is 
said  to  be  in  great  part  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  of  the 
most'fanatical.  leaders  of  the  Ultra  Orthodox  party,  Monsieur 
Keuchenius,  at  that  time  Deputy  for  Goes  in  Zealand, 
directed  against  vaccination  to  which  he  is  strenuously 
opposed  on  religious  grounds. 

I  have,  &c. 

Horace  Rumbold. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosures  in  Sir  Horace  Rumbold' s  despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 

M.  le  Ministre,  La  Haye,  9  Mai  1891. 

En  me  referant  a  votre  office  du  26  Mars  dr., 
j'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  faire  parvenir  ci-joint  un  tableau 
indiquant  le  nombre  de  personnes  mortes  de  la  petite  verole 
durant  les  annees  1868-91,  ainsi  que  la  proportion  de  ces 
deces  en  egard  a  la  mortalite  ge'neraleet  a.  la  population  des 
Pays  Bas. 

Quant  aux  cas  oil  la  vaccination  a  eu  des  suites  funestes, 
les  donnees  officielles  font  defaut,  excepte  a  l'egard  de  la 
mort  de  quelques  militaires  de  la  garnison  de  Dordrecht  en 
1883,  occasionnee  par  l'eresipele  survenue  apres  la  vacci- 
nation. 

Je  me  permets  d'ajouter,  M.  le  Ministre,  que  le  3itoe 
rapport  de  la  Commission  Anglaise  pour  la  vaccination 
(British  parliamentary  paper  C.  6192)  contient  a  ce  sujet 
une  communication  detaillee  et  je  saises,  etc. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold. 


Year. 

Number 
of  Deaths  from 
Small-Pox. 

Average 
of  Deaths  from 
Small-Pox 
per  1,000  of 
Deaths. 

Average 
of  Deaths  from 
Small  Pox 
per  1,000  of 
Population. 

1868 

143 

1-48 

0-040 

1869 

50 

0-56 

0-014 

1870 

706 

7-06 

0-193 

1871 

15,787 

138-1 

4-346 

1872 

3,731 

36-6 

1-026 

1873 

351 

3-63 

0-096 

1874 

130 

1'40 

0  035 

1875 

195 

1-87 

0-059 

1876 

113 

1-16 

0-030 

1877 

26 

0-28 

0-007 

1878 

11 

0-11 

0-003 

1879 

8 

0-08 

0-002 

1880 

79 

0-77 

0-020 

1881 

75 

0-78 

0-018 

1882 

153 

1-64 

0-037 

1883 

673 

6-78 

0-  1GI 

1884 

62 

0-61 

0-015 

1885 

31 

0-32 

0-007 

1886 

72 

0-  70 

0-017 

1887 

18 

0-19 

0-004 

1888 

1 

o-oi 

0-0002 

1889 

10 

0-10 

0-002 

1890 

1 

0-01 

0-0002 

(Enclosure  No.  2.) 
Memorandum  on  the  Vaccination  Question. 

Les  grands  bienfaits  de  la  vaccination  comme  moyen 
preservatif  de  la  terrible  maladie  de  la  petite  verole,  furent 
bien  vite  apprecies  a  leur  vraie  valeur  en  Hollande.  Deja 
en  1806  il  se  formait  a.  Rotterdam  une  societe  sous  le  nom 
de'^Ne  pestis  intret  vigila  "  ;  qui  se  proposait  de  faire 
les  etudes  necessaires  pour  se  procurer  et  garder  du  bon 
vaccin.  Pendant  une  cinquantaine  d'anne"es  c'etait  la 
grande  source  a.  laquelle  les  medecins  de  notre  pays  et 
meme  de  l'etranger  puisaient  pour  avoir  du  bon  vaccin. 

Un  fait  bien  curieux  a  noter  est  celui-ci,  que  dans  la 
pre  p^iode  de  la  vaccination  on  ne  soufflait  mot  des  pre- 
tendues  doutes  de  conscience  contre  ce  remede,  la  legisla- 
tion ne  s'occupant  de  la  vaccination  qu'en  accordant  toutes 
les  facilites  possibles,  comme  franchise  de  port,  etc. 

Les  autorites  provinciales  et  communales  prescrivaient 
en  plusieurs  lieux  d'exiger  un  certificac  de  bonne  vaccina- 
tion pour  les  eleves  qui  voudraient  visiter  les  ecoles  pub- 
liques.  Cependant  les  ecoles  privces  etaient  laissees  libres 
de  faire  individuellement  ce  qu'elles  voulaient.  Onpensait 
alors  remarquer  le  commencement  d'une  agitation  contre 
le  vaccin  dans  les  ecoles  de  tendance  clericale,  ou  du  moins 
avec  une  tendance  marquee  de  melange  avec  qudque 
profession  orthodoxe. 

C'est  alors  que  quelques  chefs  influents  du  parti  politique 
qui  plus  tard  s'est  nomme  parti  anti-revolutionnaire,  se 
sont  occupes  a.  faire  de  1'opposition  contre  ce  procsd^. 
D'abord  sur  des  arguments  purement  religieux  ;  ensuite 
avec  des  exemples  de  mauvais  resultats,  meme  ci  et  la  un 
cas  fatal.  Cette  opposition  gagna  surtout  la  population 
agricole  orthodoxe  et  forme  encore  a,  ce  moment  le  noyau 
de  la  resistance  contre  la  vaccination. 

La  loi  de  1865  prescrivait  d'autorite  la  vaccination 
d'urgence  pour  l'admission  dans  les  ecoles  publiques  dans 
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App.  No.  15.    tout  le  pays.    En  meme  temps  on  decernait  des  prix  et 

  des  medailles  pour  les  medecins  qui  se  distinguaient  le  plus 

Holland.      dans  ce  procede. 

■ —  II  faut  dire  qu'on  vaccinait  beaucoup,  mais  la  difficulte 
qu'on  avait  de  se  procurer  du  bon  vaccin  faisait  que  les 
resultats  n'etaient  pas  toujours  concluants.  On  admettait 
dans  le  cas  de  resultat  nul  que  la  personne  vaccinee  n'avait 
pas  d'aptitude,  oubliant  que  la  cause  la  plus  probable 
etait  que  le  vaccin  n'efcait  plus  actif.  Tel  etait  l'etat  des 
choses  lorsque  apres  la  guerre  Franco-Allemande  en  1870 
et  1871  il  se  montra  une  cpidemie  tres  severe  de  petite 
ve'role.  Cette  epidemie  ne  tarda  pas  a  franchir  les  fron- 
tiers et  se  montra  avec  une  grande  vehemence  dans  nos 
provinces.  Elle  y  trouvait  un  terrain  bien  prepare.  Soit 
superstition  religieuse,  soit  tendance  politique,  soit  incurie 
par  les  bonnes  annees,  soin  enfin  vaccination  insuffisante, 
il  y  avait  une  foule  de  gens  qui  n'etaient  pas  preserves 
par  le  remede.  Les  cas  se  multiplierent  et  la  mortalite 
monta  deO'02  par  1.000  a,  4"5  par  1,000  l'annee  1871. 
Surtout  dans  la  classe  pauvre  l'incurie  et  le  manque  de 
soins  avaient  prepare  un  terrain  propice  et  surtout  les  villes 
universitaires,  Leyde,  Utrecht  et  Groningue  avaient  une 
mortalite  excessive  (ces  villes  possedent  la  plus  grande 
partie  de  pauvres  et  d'indigents). 

C'est  alors  qu'en  1873  une  loi  fut  votee  sous  le  minislere 
Geertsema,  qui  reglementait  avec  une  plus  grande  severite 
toutes  les  questions  des  maladies  contagieuses  et  surtout  la 
vaccination.    (Besmettelyke  ziekten  wet.) 

Pour  ne  regarder  a  present  que  la  question  de  la  vacci- 
nation, la  vaccination  obligatoire,  d'abord  proposee,  fut 
ecarte'e  ;  mais  elle  fut  fait  presque  obligatoire  en  exigeant 
pour  tous  les  enfants  dans  toutes  les  ecoles  (publiques,  par- 
ticulieres  ou  confessionelles)  un  certificat  de  bonne  vacci- 
nation. Ces  certificats  etaient  garde's  par  le  chef  de  l'ecole 
et  inspectes  par  les  autorites  scolaires.  De  tous  ces  certifi- 
cats un  double  est  donne  et  conserve  dans  les  archives  de 
la  ville  par  les  soins  du  Maire. 

En  meme  temps,  convaincu  par  l'experience  on  com- 
mencait  a  fonder  des  institutions  particulieres  pour  la 
culture  du  bon  vaccin,  en  premiere  place  du  vaccin  animal ; 
ceci  surtout  pour  ecarter  les  arguments  des  adversaires 
puises  dans  i'inoculation  d'un  virus  pris  chez  un  enfant 
malade.  C'est  a  La  Have,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht  que  furent 
fonder  les  premiers  pares  vaccinogenes,  ou  chacun  peut  en 
tout  temps,  s'il  le  veut,  se  faire  vacciner  gratuitement. 
Ces  institutions  d'origine  particuliere,  furent  subsidies  soit 
par  l'etat,  soit  par  les  provinces. 

De  cette  maniere,  le  grand  danger,  le  manque  de  vaccin, 
n'existe  plus. 

Les  suites  de  cette  loi  de  1873  et  de  ces  institutions 
furent  des  plus  salutaires.   La  mortalite  descendait  jusqu'a 


0  *0002  par  1,000  en  1888.  Encore  les  cas  qui  se  presen- 
taient  furent  seulement  des  cas  importes  dans  les  provinces 
meridionales  de  la  Belgique  qui  ne  jouissaient  pas  de  si 
bonnes  mesures  prohibitives.  L'an  1883  il  y  avait  une 
legere  augmentation  causee  par  l'apparition  du  fleau  dans 
l'ile  de  Overflakkee,  ou  les  menees  des  anti-vaccinateurs 
avaient  reussi  a  empecher  une  vaccination  generale. 

Cependant  cette  loi  si  salutaire  avait  les  memes  effets 
que  toutes  les  lois  energiques.  Elle  causait  une  reaction 
et  c'est  aussi  1'opposition  qui  levait  la  tete,  et  c'est  seule- 
ment depuis  ce  temps  que  le  mouvement  anti-vaccinateur 
s'est  produit.  A  ma  conviction  ce  mouvement  contre  la 
vaccination  repose  sur  des  arguments  politiques,  et  forme 
partie  du  "  credo  "  des  anti-revolutionnaires  qui  croient  y 
devoir  adherer  comme  a  leurs  convictions  sur  le  terrain  des 
ecoles,  etc. 

Avec  mille  efforts  dignes  d'une  meilleure  cause  on  ras- 
emblait  tous  les  cas  ou  Ton  croyait  trouver  de  mauvais 
resultats  ou  des  malheurs  et  desastres,  supposes  causes 
par  la  vaccination. 

Dans  ce  laps  de  temps  il  n'y  a  eu  un  cas  ou  vraiment  la 
vaccination  a  eu  un  resultat  desastreux.  Disons  d'abord 
que  ce  cas  ne  prouve  rien  contre  la  vaccination,  et  recom- 
mande  seulement  de  bien  se  convaincre  de  la  vertu  et  de 
la  qualite  du  virus  qu'on  emploie.  Le  cas  et  le  suivant : 
comme  dans  toutes  les  garnisons  aussi  dans  celle  de  Dor- 
drecht, les  miliciens  nouvellement  venus  sont  vaccines. 
Un  jeune  medecin  militaire,  venu  d'une  autre  ville  et 
attache  au  corps  des  pontonniers  en  garnison  dans  cette 
ville,  ne  se  conforme  pas  a  l'usage  de  demander  du  vaccin 
a  un  des  pares  vaccinogenes  mais  obtient  un  vaccin  de 
provenance  obscure  de  sa  ville  de  garnison  anterieure, 
Maestricht.  Presque  tous  les  inocules  par  ce  virus  sont 
atteints  de  "  Lymphoangite "  grave  et  quatre  meme  en 
meurent.  Ce  cas,  a  vrai  dire,  un  cas  de  faute  medicale, 
fut  accueilli  avec  de  grands  cris  par  les  anti-vaccinateurs 
et  forment  encore  l'essence  de  leur  recriminations. 

Me  resumant,  sans  etre  obligatoire,  la  loi  dans  le  Roy- 
aume  des  Pays  Bas  a  prescrit  des  mesures  qui  equivalent 
a  une  obligation. 

II  existe  partout  des  instituts  ou  Ton  peut  se  procurer 
gratuitement  du  bon  vaccin. 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  cas  connu  de  mauvaises  suites  ou  de 
dangers  causes  par  I'inoculation  avec  le  vaccin  obtenu  dans 
les  bonnes  conditions  decrites  ci-dessus. 

La  mortalite  de  la  petite  verole  s'est  limitee  a.  des  cas 
d'etrangers  qui  ont  contracte  le  germe  de  la  maladie  au 
dela  des  frontieres. 

Dr.  Winkhuyzen. 

La  Haye,  17  Mai  1891. 


MEXICO. 


Sir  Spenser  St.  John  to  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

H.M.'s  Legation,  Mexico, 
My  Lord,  June  18,  1891. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  Lordship's  circular.  Commercial,  of  March  20,  1891, 
informing  me  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination 
desire  to  obtain  authentic  information  with  regard  to 
small-pox  epidemics,  as  well  as  to  any  case  of  injury  alleged 
to  be  due  to  vaccination. 

I  immediately  applied  to  the  Board  of  Health  in  Mexico 
for  the  information  required,  but  after  considerable  delay  I 
have  only  obtained  from  Dr.  Liceaga,  the  very  distinguished 
physician  who  presides  over  their  labours,  data  relating  to 
the  Federal  District. 

I  have  seen  occasionally  notices  in  the  newspapers  of 
terrible  epidemics  of  small-pox  which  have  broken  out  in 
various  States  of  the  Republic,  but  the  statements  are  in 
general  very  vague  and  have  no  real  value. 

Public  attention  has  not  been  attracted  to  any  complaints 
of  injury  due  to  vaccination  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  Dr. 
Liceaga  shows,  in  the  Federal  District  a  very  marked 
decline  in  the  number  of  cases  has  followed  the  spread  of 
vaccination. 

In  1889,  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  broke  out  in  the 
capital  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Health 
to  increase  the  number  vaccinated  by  affording  fresh 
facilities  ;  the  number  vaccinated  in  1889  amounted  to 
29,483,  and  in  1890  to  25,963,  and  the  deaths  from  small- 
pox fell,  from  820  in  1889  to  36  in  1890.  The  average 
rate  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  has  been  390.  It 


is  too  soon  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  remarkable 
improvement  in  1890  will  continue.  As  the  population  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  amounts  to  325,000,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  District  to  considerably  more,  and  as 
only  275,090  persons  have  been  vaccinated  during  the 
past  twenty-two  years,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  population  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  greatly  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the  Government. 

I  enclose  a  translation  of  the  communication  which  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Liceaga,  together  with  the  tables  of 
vaccinations  and  deaths  in  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

I  have,  &c. 

Spenser  St.  John. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

{Enclosure  in  Sir  Spenser  St.  John's  despatch.) 
Translation. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

1  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  statistics  you 
asked  for  relating  to  small-pox. 

I  have  no  data  in  my  possession  as  to  epidemics  of  small- 
pox which  have  broken  out  in  the  Republic  in  general,  but 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  deaths  which 
have  occurred  in  the  Capital  from  this  disease  in  a  period 
of  twenty-two  years.  The  table  annexed  shows  the  number 
of  deaths  occurred  in  each  one  of  the  years  from  1869  to 
1890  inclusive. 

May  I  draw  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  figures 
corresponding  to  the  years  1889  and  1890,  in  the  first  of 
which  there  were  820  deaths  from  small-pox.    On  account 
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of  the  epidemic  the  number  of  vaccinations  was  increased 
and  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  rose  to  29,483.  This 
measure  gave  as  a  result  that  in  the  year  1890  there  were 
only  36  deaths  from  small-pox. 

1  have  also  the  honour  to  forward  to  your  Excellency  a 
table  which  shows  the  number  of  vaccinations  performed 
in  the  Federal  District  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years 
and  a  half— from  the  1st  of  July  1872  to  the  31st  of 
December  1890.  If  there  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
population  of  Mexico  and  the  number  of  vaccinations  that 
have  been  performed,  especially  of  recent  years,  and  the 
decrease  of  the  mortality  from  small-pox,  I  think  it  may 
be  said  that  the  service  of  vaccination  established  in  the 
Capital  comes  near  to  completely  fufilling  its  object. 

I  have,  &c. 

E.  Liceaga. 

Table  showing  the  Deaths  caused  by  Small-pox  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  during  the  period  of  twenty-two  years 
from  1869  to  1890  inclusive. 


Year. 


Number  of 
Deaths. 


Total. 


Annual 
Average. 


1869  - 

914 

1870  - 

275 

1871  - 

566 

1872  - 

1,767 

1873  - 

25 

1874  - 

49 

1875  - 

18 

1876  - 

133 

1877  - 

1,138 

1878  - 

202 

1879  - 

119 

1880  - 

331 

1881  - 

260 

1882  - 

139 

1883  - 

84 

1884  - 

494 

1885  - 

180 

1886  - 

166 

1887  - 

345 

1888  - 

527 

1889  - 

820 

1890  - 

36 

8,588 


390 


Mexico,  June  5th  1891. 


E.  Liceaga. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Vaccinations  performed 
in  the  Federal  District  during  the  period  of  eighteen 
years  and  a  half — from  July  1st,  1872,  to  December 
31st,  1890. 


Vaccinations  performed  in  the 

Vaccina- 
tions 
per- 

Tear. 

formed 

Total. 

in  the 

Weir! 

.rSr&ncD 
Offices. 

District 

Total. 

Pre- 
fectures. 

1872 

2,795 

1,335 

4,130 



A    1  ICi 

1873 

14,538 

4,761 

19,299 

1Q  flQQ 

1  O  7  A 

lb  / 4 

7,784 

2,722 

10,506 

J.U,  JUO 

1875 

8,663 

3,266 

11,929 

x  i,yzy 

1876 

6,300 

2,559 

8,859 

8,859 

1877 

3,372 

1,505 

4,877 

4,877 

1878 

3,130 

1,381 

4,511 

4,511 

1879 

3,011 

2,651 

5,662 

924 

6,586 

1880 

2,835 

7,533 

10,368 

.1,542 

11,910 

1881 

3,469 

7,615 

11,084 

1,589 

12,673 

1882 

6,777 

4,190 

10,967 

1,269 

12,236 

1883 

8,230 

7,221 

15,451 

2,110 

17,561 

1884 

8,973 

6,346 

15,319 

4,066 

19,385 

1885 

8,785 

3,196 

11,981 

7,025 

19,006 

1886 

9,434 

5,337 

14,771 

4,522 

19,293 

1887 

8,672 

6,050 

14,722 

4,839 

19,561 

1888 

8,966 

6,421 

15,387 

2,935 

18,322 

1889 

9,807 

16,589 

26,396 

3,087 

29,483 

1890 

7,106 

16,287 

23,393 

2,570 

25,963 

Totals  - 

132,647 

106,965 

239,612 

36,478 

276,090 

App.  No.  15. 
Mexico. 


N.B. — The  number  of  vaccinations  performed  in  the 
Prefectures  of  the  Federal  District  in  the  years  1872  to 
1878  is  not  given  because  there  are  no  data  in  the  Council. 


E.  Liceaga. 


Mexico,  June  5,  1891. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 


Sv,  EUEV. 


Sir  F.  R.  Pllnkett  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Stockholm,  May  3,  1891. 

On  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  circular  of  this 
series  of  March  20th,  I  requested  Mr.  Gough,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation,  to  obtain  the  information 
required  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  with 
regard  to  small-pox  epidemics  in  Sweden. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  translation  of  certain 
pcrtions  of  the  very  voluminous  report  obtained  by 
Mr.  Gough  from  the  Swedish  Board  of  Health. 

I  have  also  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  despatch 
from  Her  Majesty's  Acting  Consul  General  at  Christiania 
stating  that  there  is  no  epidemic  of  small-pox  at  present  in 
Norway  and  that  no  case  has  been  reported  of  injury 
alleged  to  be  due  to  vaccination. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  R.  Plunkett. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosures  in  Sir  F.  R.  PlunkeWs  Despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 

Translation. 

Contents  of  Report  on  Small-pox  Epidemics  in  Sweden 
and  any  alleged  injuries  due  to  Vaccination  : 

Summary  of  report  will  be  found  on  page  J55. 
Statistical  particulars,  on  pay e  751. 


Small-pox  and  vaccination  in  Stockholm,  specially  with 
regard  to  the  epidemics  of  1873  and  1874  on 
page  753. 

Explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  are 

applied,  on  page  755. 
Statement  of  yearly  grants  made  by  Central  and  Local 

Governments  in  aid  of  vaccination,  on  page  755. 


Report  on  Vaccination. 

The  small- pox  committed  great  ravages  in  Sweden 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  and  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  but,  dating  from  the  year  1810,  or, 
but  ten  years  after  the  first  experimental  vaccinations  had 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
the  authorities  began  to  encourage  vaccination,  a  marked 
decrease  became  noticeable. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom,  the  death-rate  was  decidedly  higher  before  the 
introduction  of  vaccination  than  after  it  had  been  enforced. 
During  the  present  century  small-pox  has  raged  in 
Sweden  at  different  times,  but  the  epidemic  of  1873  was 
the  most  devastating  that  has  occurred  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination  as  regards  the  absolute  number  of 
deaths,  and  reached  its  climax  in  1874,  dying  awav  in  the 
year  18/5.  It  caused  the  death  of  4,063  individuals,  and, 
as  the  population  of  the  kingdom  at  the  close  of  1874  was 
4,341,559,  made  936  deaths  from  small-pox  for  every 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


App.  No.  15.    million  inhabitants.    As  regards  the  absolute  mortality, 

  the  epidemic  of  1850-51  ranks  next,  there  being  2,488 

Swedes'.       deaths  which,  as  the  population  was  then  3,516,88.9,  is  707 

 deaths  per  million  inhabitants,    The  small-pox  epidemic 

of  1809  caused  fewer  deaths  than  those  in  1850  and  1873, 
but  taking  into  consideration  what  the  population  then 
was,  we  find  that  the  mortality  was  higher,  as  2,404 
persons  lost  their  lives  of  but  2,382,075  inhabitants ;  i.e., 
a  rate  of  1,009  deaths  per  million. 

On  comparing  these  epidemics  with  those  that  raged 
during  the  pre-vaccination  periods  we  find  that  no  less  than 
five  small-pox  epidemics  ravaged  the  country  from  the 
year  1774  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
with  a  death-rate  per  million  inhabitants  of  7,200  in  1779  ; 
5,800  in  1784;  3,150  in  1789;  2,950  in  1795  ;  and  5,100 
in  1800. 

The  epidemic  of  1873-74,  however  violent,  is  thus  proved 
to  have  caused  fewer  deaths  per  million  then  those 
epidemics  that  occurred  before  the  introduction  of 
vaccination. 


If  the  latest  small-pox  epidemic  be  considered  slight  in 
comparison  to  the  small-pox  epidemics  of  the  preceding 
century,  still  in  some  places,  and  more  especially  in 
Stockholm,  it  raged  with  great  violence,  as  4,976  cases 
were  reported  during  1874,  and  the  deaths  ran  as  high  as 
to  1,206.  Considering  that  the  population  of  Stockholm 
was  150,446,  that  is  8,000  per  million,  a  death-rate  that 
exceeds  the  very  highest  of  those  epidemics  that  raged 
during  the  preceding  century. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  great  havoc  occasioned  by  this 
latest  small-pox  epidemic  in  the  capital,  seems  to  have  been 
that  for  several  years  previous  vaccination  had  been 
neglected,  more  particularly  among  the  working  classes, 
so  that  according  to  official  returns  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  certain  parts  of  the  town  were  un- 
vaccinated. 

The  accompanying  tables  of  mortality  show  births  (not 
including  those  that  were  still-born),  total  number  of 
deaths,  those  from  small-pox,  and  number  of  people 
vaccinated  in  Sweden  during  the  years  mentioned. 


Tables  of  Mortality  in  Sweden. 


Year. 

Births. 

Population 
jit  close  of 
Year. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Sm&ll-pox. 

Vaccination 
(Stockholm 
not  in- 

Returns 
from  Vac- 
cination 

cluded). 

Office. 

17741 

67,548 

43,609 

2,065 

1  Previous  to  the  year  1774  there 

1775 

71,249 

2,020,847 

49,560 

1,275 

was  no  definite  information  avail- 

1776 

66,869 

45.692 

3,503 

able   concerning     deaths  from 

1777 

67,693 

51,096 

1,943 

small-pox,  as  the  returns  up  to 

1778 

71,901 

55,028 

6,607 

that  time   include  deaths  from 

1779 

76,387 

59,365 

15,102 

measles,  as  also  all  deaths  oecur- 

1780 

75,122 

2,118,281 

45,731 

3,374 

ing  in  Finland. 

1781 

71,130 

54,313 

1,485 

1782 

68,488 

58,247 

2,482 

1783 

64,969 

60,213 

3,915 

1784 

67,605 

63,792 

12,453 

1785 

67,497 

2,142,275 

60,770 

5,077 

1786 

70,940 

55,951 

671 

1787 

68,328 

51,998 

1,771 

1788 

74,019 

57,320 

5,462 

1789 

70,127 

69,583 

6,764 

1790 

66,710 

2,150,493 

63,598 

5,893 

1791 

71,613 

55,946 

3,101 

1792 

81,063 

52,958 

1,939 

1793 

77,033 

54,376 

2,103 

1794 

76,403 

53,362 

3,964 

1795 

72,921 

2,280,441 

63,604 

6,740 

1796 

79,446 

56,474 

4,503 

1797 

80,183 

55,030 

1,733 

1798 

78,598 

53,866 

1,357 

1799 

75,274 

59,192 

3,756 

1800 

67,576 

2,347,303 

73,928 

12,032 

18013 

70,629 

61,323 

6,057 

2  23/10.    First  successful  vaccina- 

1802 

75,399 

56,232 

1,533 

tion  in  Malm5. 

1803 

74,644 

56,577 

1,464 

1804 

76,443 

59,584 

1,460 

28,418 

25,000 

1805 

76,552 

2,412,772 

56,663 

1,090 

18,840 

23,000 

1806 

74,581 

65,728 

1,482 

19,716 

19,000 

1807 

75,842 

62,318 

2,129 

24,876 

16,000 

1808 

73,963 

82,311 

1,814 

15,945 

6,868 

1809 

64,300 

2,382,075 

93,532 

2,404 

16,649 

8,500 

1810s 

78,916 

2,377,851 

75,607 

824 

16,410 

8,000 

3  17/12.    First  successful  vaccina- 
tion in  Stockholm. 

1811 

84,862 

69,246 

698 

20,055 

12,000 

1812 

81,079 

73,095 

404 

24,851 

1813 

72,021 

66,266 

547 

49,591 

1814 

75,837 

60,959 

308 

40,126 

1815 

85,239 

2,465,066 

57,829 

472 

41,009 

18164 

87,644 

56,225 

690 

62,555 

4  Royal  Ordinance  concerning  vac- 

1817 

83,281 

60,863 

242 

75,344 

60,000 

cination  being  so  far  compulsory 

1818 

85,714 

61,745 

305 

48,901 

50,170 

that  non-conformance  was  liable 

1819 

84,250 

69,881 

161 

50,130 

48,940 

to  a  fine. 

1820 

84,841 

2,584,690 

62,930 

143 

52,876 

53,272 

1821 

92,072 

66,416 

37 

56,358 

55,655 

1822 

94,309 

59,390 

11 

65,789 

64,593 

1823 

98,259 

56,067 

39 

67,111 

65,717 

1824 

93,577 

56,256 

618 

86,615 

86,214 

J  825 

100,315 

2,771,252 

56,465 

1,243 

69,241 

67,676 

1826 

97,125 

2,805,350 

63,027 

625 

64,023 

61,902 

1827 

88,138 

2,828,568 

64,920 

600 

64,332 

63,194 

1828 

95,354 

2,848,062 

75,860 

257 

56,609 

54,744 

1829 

99,488 

2,864,831 

82,719 

53 

61,930 

59,159 

1830 

94,626 

2,888,082 

69,251 

104 

67,966 

68,057 

1831 

88,253 

2,901,061 

75,274 

612 

68,240 

65,589 

1S32 

89,862 

2,922,845 

68,078 

622 

66,578 

65,809 

18335 

100,309 

2,959,257 

63,947 

1,145 

73,419 

70,493 

5  Royal    Proclamation  read  from 

1834 

100,231 

2,983,144 

76,294 

1,049 

62,123 

60,411 

pulpits  concerning  strict  adherence 
to  Vaccination  Ordinance. 

1835 

98,144 

3,025,439 

55,738 

448 

70,367 

69,137 
77,728 

1836 

96,857 

3,061,533 

60,763 

138 

77,748 
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Population 
at  ciose  of 
Year, 

Vaccination 

Returns 

Year. 

Births. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Small-pox. 

(Stockholm 
not  in- 

from Vac- 
cination 

cluded). 

Utnce. 

1837 

94,616 

3,080,538 

75,611 

301 

70,227 

70,707 

1838 

90;565 

3,096,794 

74,309 

1,805 

72,657 

74,095 

18396 

91^363 

3,115,169 

72,988 

1,934 

63,847 

64,676 

6  16/5.    Board  of  Health  recom- 

1840 

98,160 

3,138,887 

63,555 

650 

69,313 

69,943 

mends  (enjoins)  re-vaccination. 

1841 

95,734 

3,173,342 

61,279 

237 

66,255 

67,700 

1842 

100,976 

3,207,141 

67,177 

58 

70,505 

70,684 

1843 

99,154 

3,237,180 

69,115 

9 

73,571 

73,431 

1844 

104,693 

3,275,864 

66,009 

6 

74,726 

73,560 

1845 

103,660 

3,316,536 

62,074 

6 

78,119 

76,058 

1846 

99,703 

3,343,556 

72,683 

2 

74,285 

75,226 

1847 

99,179 

3,363,330 

79,405 

13 

70,934 

68,680 

18487 

102,524 

3,399,341 

66,513 

71 

74,688 

73,580 

1  Renewed  notice  of  advisability  of 

1849 

112,304 

3,443,803 

67,842 

341 

88,906 

86,154 

re-vaccination. 

1850 

110,399 

3,482,541 

68,514 

1,376 

104,632 

94,489 

1851 

111,065 

3,516,889 

72,506 

2,488 

97,277 

92,733 

1852 

108,305 

3,541,399 

80,090 

1,534 

86,130 

85,635 

1853s 

111,407 

3,562,462 

84,047 

279 

83,258 

82,196 

8  29/9.    Royal  Ordinance  concern- 

1854 

120,107 

3,606,987 

70,846 

204 

95,498 

97,107 

ing  vaccination  renewed. 

1855 

115,072 

3,639,332 

77,734 

41 

95,493 

97,182 

1856 

115,082 

3,672,988 

79,618 

52 

91,3869 

92,310 

8  These  figures  for  1857  and  1858 

1857 

119,349 

3,687,601 

101,491 

560 

92,244 

93,227 

are  taken  from  Statistical  Office. 

1858 

129,039 

3,734,240 
3,787,735 

80,498 

1,289 

103,051 

100,633 

1859 

131,605 

75,720 

1,470 

108,432 

103,538 

1860 

133,162 

3,859,728 

67,502 

708 

104,940 

10  Dating  from  1861  no  further  re- 

1861 

126,634 

3,917,339 

71,829 

193 

103,120 

turns  from  Statistical  Office. 

1862 

131,584 

3,965,899 

84,350 

148 

!i3,749 

1863 

134,279 

4,022,564 

77,227 

307 

100,480 

1864 

136,004 

4,070,061 

81,937 

741 

101,361 

1865 

134,200 

4,114,141 

78,944 

1,336 

104,240 

1866 

136,989 

4,160,677 

82,666 

1,217 

104,270 

1867 

128,832 

4,195,681 

82,072 

1,061 

96,841 

1868 

114,947 

4,173,080 

87,792 

1,429 

85,884 

1869 

117,677 

4,158,757 

92,775 

1,474 

81,937 

1870 

119,838 

4,168,525 

82,449 

764 

88,738 

1871 

127,333 

4,204,177 

72,046 

329 

94,038 

1872 

126,983 

4,205,412 

68,802 

346 

95,692 

1873 

131,643 

4,297,972 

73,525 

1,122 

105,922 

1874 

133,249 

4,341,559 

87,760 

4,063 

107,636 

1875 

135,958 

4,383,291 

88,439 

2,019 

105,258 

1876 

135,890 

4,429,713 

86,334 

604 

106,660 

1877 

138,476 

4,484,542 

83,175 

357 

104,928 

1878 

134,464 

4,531,863 

81.418 

202 

108,100 

1879 

139,043 

4,578,901 

77,152 

144 

105,506 

1880 

134,262 

4,565,668 

82,753 

175 

110,075 

1881 

132,804 

4,572,245 

80,800 

299 

107,270 

1882 

134,300 

4,579,115 

79,406 

159 

107,549 

1883 

132,875 

4,603,595 

79,487 

125 

105,434 

1884 

138,745 

4,644,448 

81,077 

58 

109,098 

1885 

137,308 

4,682,769 

82,781 

4 

105,466 

1886 

139,882 

4,717,189 

78,045 

2 

113,488 

1887 

140,169 

4,734,901 

76,227 

5 

112,119 

1888 

136,451 

4,748,257 

75,831 

9 

113,177 

1S89 

132,069 

4,774,409 

76,124 

2 

107,878 

App.  No.  15. 
Sweden. 


N.B. — The  difference  between  the  returns  of  persons  vaccinated  as  given  by  Statistical  Office  and  Vaccination 
Office  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  of  the  Vaccination  Office  simply  give  those  vaccinated  by  persons 
accredited  by  the  office,  while  the  returns  of  the  Statistical  Office,  founded  on  the  notes  in  church  registers,  include 
those  vaccinated  both  by  physicians  and  others. 


Vaccination  and  Small-pox  in  Stockholm,  par- 
ticularly WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF 
1873-74. 

Vaccination  in  Stockholm  is  regulated  by  a  special 
Ordinance,  dated  November  l'ith,  1854,  the  capital  being 
divided  into  four  vaccination  districts,  with  a  vaccinator 
(a  physician)  appointed  in  each,  to  whom  ths  clergy  of  the 
district  send  in  lists  of  births,  and  if,  when  comparing 
them  with  their  journals  of  vaccination,  it  be  found  that  a 
child  has  reached  the  age  oE  two  without  being  vaccinated, 
they  give  notice  of  the  omission  to  the  office  of  the  Governor- 
General,  whose  business  it  then  is  to  call  up  the  child  for 
vaccination.  On  a  child  being  vaccinated  by  a  physician 
in  private  practice  he  gives  a  certificate  to  the  child's 
parents,  which  they  must  show  to  the  public  vaccinator. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  vaccination  in 
Stockholm  during  the  years  1861-1883,  according  to  offi- 
cial returns,  and  expressed  as  a  per-centage  of  the  number 
of  children  born  in  the  preceding  year,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren vaccinated  in  the  whole  of  Sweden  being  thus  stated 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  : — 
O  79800. 


Year. 

Sweden. 

Stockholm. 

Year. 

Sweden. 

Stockholm. 

1861 

77 

45 

1873 

83 

48 

1862 

74 

49-9 

1874 

81 

49 

1863 

76 

50 

1875 

78 

22 

1864 

73-4 

57-8 

1875 

78 

26 

1865 

78 

57 

1877 

76 

28 

1866 

76-1 

60-5 

1878 

78  . 

34 

1867 

10 

52 

1879 

78 

35 

1868 

67 

40 

1880 

79 

31 

1869 

,  71 

44 

1881 

79-9 

45 

1870 

75 

.  50 

1882 

81 

72 

1871 

79 

58 

1883 

78 

59 

1872 

75 

33 

Many  of  these  figures  call  for  special  explanation,  as  the 
small  number  of  vaccinations  during  1875-77,  which  was 
doubtless  owing  to  so  many  children  being  vaccinated 
during  the  years  of  small-pox  epidemic  1873  and  1874, 
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No.  15.    when  infants  were  vaccinated  that,  but  for  the  disease  being 

 •     '    prevalent,  would  certainly  have  remained  unvaccinated 

3 den.       until  the  following  year.    As  regards  the  figures  of  1874 
"  ■  "  *       not  showing  a  per-centage  of  more  than  49,  it  is  doubtless 
owing  to  vaccinations  having  been  performed  in  1874  by 
most  medical  practitioners  in  Stockholm,  and  the  cases 
not  being  reported. 

Then  comes  the  high  per-centage  of  72  in  1882.  This  is 
a  consequence  of  strict  measures  being  taken  to  enforce 
the  vaccination  of  those  children  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  two  without  being  vaccinated,  and  they  were  found  to 
be  so  numerous  that  two  separate  classes  had  to  be  formed 
for  age  of  children  vaccinated  when  above  two  years  of  age, 
an  entry  that  occurs  in  no  other  year. 

Judging  from  the  above  table,  vaccination  must  have 
been  greatly  neglected  in  Stockholm,  but  scarcely  to  such 
an  extent  as  there  stated.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  born 
in  Stockholm  die  before  completing  their  first  year.  Then, 
again,  the  low  figures  for  Stockholm  depend  more  on  the 
cases  of  vaccination  not  having  been  reported  than  on  their 
not  having  been  effected.  Since  the  sanitary  affairs  of 
Stockholm  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  researches  were  made  concerning  this  matter,  when 
it  was  proved  that  in — 

1881  of  children  born  in  1878  there  were  1,119 

1882  „  1879        „  1,812 

1883  „  1880        „  962 

1884  „  1881        „  870 

all  found  to  have  been  duly  vaccinated  without  any  report 
having  been  made. 

Vaccination  has,  nevertheless,  been  greatly  neglected,  as 
is  proved  by  the  following  facts  : — 

Jn  1881  of  children  born  1878  there  were  596  vaccinated. 

1882  „  1879        „  736 

1883  „  1880       „  958 

1884  „  1881        „  1,092 

Thus,  in  consequence  of  measures  taken  by  the  autho- 
rities, during  a  period  of  but  four  years,  3,384  children  were 
vaccinated  who  would  otherwise  doubtless  have  remained 
unvaccinated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vaccination  was  neglected  by  the 
public  as  much  before  1873  as  during  later  years,  though  no 
exact  data  are  available  concerning  the  time  previous  to  that 
year.  No  measures  were  then  taken  if  vaccination  was 
neglected,  as  the  control  ordered  by  law  is,  for  many 
reasons,  now  obsolete,  and  has  scarcely  ever  been  efficient. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Medical  Department  that 
this  neglect  of  vaccination  essentially  contributed  to  the 
ravages  occasioned  by  the  small-pox  in  Stockholm  in 
1873-74,  and  the  following  facts  tend  to  confirm  this 
belief. 

All  in  all  during  the  small-pox  years  of  1873  and  1874, 
there  were  6,014  cases  reported  in  Stockholm.  Of  these, 
however,  but  3,562  occurred  among  the  poor,  entered  in 
the  reports  in  the  following  classes  :— 

Under      10  years  -          -         -  1,414 

11-20    „  ...  544 

21-40    „  ...  1,297 

41-60    „  ...  273 

Above      60   „  -         -         -  34 

Total         -  -         -  3^562 

Among  the  children  of  the  poor,  under  12  months  of  age, 
355  cases  were  reported,  109  ending  in  death,  and  we  find 
that  the  disease  appeared  in — 


First  month  of  their  lives 

in  15  cases. 

Second 

55 

26  „ 

Third 

J  * 

5) 

12  „ 

Foui-th 

5> 

32  „ 

Fifth 

;  J 

30  „ 

Sixth 

»5 

56  „ 

Seventh 

55 

55 

31  „ 

Eighth 

5  J 

55 

33  „ 

Ninth 

55 

30  „ 

Tenth 

5J 

18  „ 

Eleventh 

55 

16  „ 

Twelfth 

55 

5? 

56  „ 

355 

The  following  table  of  mortality  from  small-pox  during 
years  1873  and  1874  is  founded,  as  regards  age  of  popula- 
tion, on  returns  forwarded  to  Statistical  Office  for  census 
of  1870:— 


Mortality  in  Stockholm. 


Deaths 

Popula- 

Deaths 
per 

Age. 

1873-74 
in  Small- 

tion 
classed 

p  X. 

as  to 
Age. 

1,000. 

0-1  year 

266 

3,176 

83-75 

1-2  years 

- 

110 

2,736 

40-20 

2-3  „ 

... 

94 

2,428 

38-71 

3-4  „ 

- 

50 

2,365 

21-14 

4-5  „ 

_ 

56 

2,511 

22-30 

5-10  „ 

.... 

95 

11,333 

8-38 

10-15  „ 

22 

,9,517 

2-31 

15-20  „ 

_  - 

43 

9,216 

4-67 

20-25  „ 

- 

92 

12,158 

7-57 

25-35  „ 

249 

28,755 

8-66 

OU—IO  •) 

A04r 

no  en  i 

O    1  "± 

45-55  „ 

- 

73 

15,506 

4-71 

55-65  „ 

38 

8,263 

4-60 

65-75  „ 

15 

4,065 

3-69 

75-85  „ 

1,158 

1-73 

85-95  „ 

1 

136 

7-35 

Above  95 

3 

Unknown 

10 

99 

10-10 

All  in 

all  a  total  of 

1,400 

136,016 

10-29 

From  this  we  see  that  the  greatest  number  of  cases, 
relatively  speaking,  both  of  disease  and  death,  occur  among 
the  infants  or  unvaccinated  children.  The  small  number 
of  deaths  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  may  doubtless  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  small-pox 
epidemic  of  1864-66  far  more  children  were  vaccinated 
than  usual,  as  is  indeed  evident  from  the  comparatively 
high  total  of  children  vaccinated  during  those  years. 

All  district  physicians  in  their  reports  of  the  small-pox 
epidemic  of  1873-74  concur  in  stating  that  a  very  large 
per-centage  of  unvaccinated  children  were  found  among 
their  patients,  and  that  the  severe  forms  of  the  disease  and 
great  mortality  prevailed  just  among  these  cases.  For 
instance,  in  one  district  (St.  Mary)  among  355  children 
tended  in  their  homes,  154  were  reported  as  unvaccinated; 
in  two  other  districts  (Ostermalm  and  St.  Katherine's 
southern  district),  among  822  cases  there  were  304  of  the 
patients  unvaccinated.  The  physician  in  St.  Katherine's 
northern  district  has  reported  that  of  32  children  attacked 
by  small-pox  when  under  12  months  of  age,  28  were 
unvaccinated  and  but  4  vaccinated.  Of  286  cases  in  the 
district  of  Kungsholmen,  75  were  children  under  ten 
years  of  age  "  who  were  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  all 
"  unvaccinated." 

On  the  whole  we  may  safely  say  that  30  to  40  per  cent, 
of  all  the  children  that  were  attacked  by  the  small-pox 
were  unvaccinated,  and  among  these  the  mortality  rose  to 
50  per  cent. 

At  the  small-pox  hospital  in  1873,  506  patients  were 
admitted.  Of  these  462  were  vaccinated,  94  died,  being 
23-3  per  cent. ;  44  were  unvaccinated,  and  of  these  21  died, 
being  47'7  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  concerning 
small-pox  in  same  hospital  in  1874  : — 


Small-pox  Hospital  Refort  for  1874. 


Vaccinated. 

Un-vaecinated. 

Not  stated. 

Age. 

Ad- 
mis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

Ad- 
mis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

Ad- 
mis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

Under  1  year 

12 

11 

Over  1  but  under  4 

7 

58 

35 

1 

1 

„    4  „ 

10 

31 

2 

46 

21 

6 

3 

»  10 

15 

49 

5 

15 

2 

2 

1 

„  15 

20 

313 

26 

4 

3 

1 

1 

„    20  „ 

25 

482 

75 

3 

2 

„  25 

30 

357 

63 

„  30 

35 

271 

59 

„  35 

40 

187 

59 

„  40 

50 

155 

62 

„  50 

60 

55 

15 

„    60  years 

23 

8 

Total  - 

1,930 

374 

138 

\. 

74 

10 

6 

Death-rate  - 

19-38 

53-62 

60 '00 
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The  beneficial  results  of  vaccination  are  plainly  proved 
by  these  Returns  and  call  for  no  comment. 

Re-vaccination  is  compulsory  in  Sweden  only  in  the 
army,  and  has  been  little  called  for  in  Stockholm  except 
during  prevalent  or  impending  epidemics.  There  are  no 
complete  statistics  concerning  re-vaccination,  but  it  is 
computed  that  during  1873-74  about  23,000  persons  were 
re- vaccinated,  and  the  beneficial  results  were  manifested 
during  the  epidemic,  for  in  the  official  reports  two  manu- 
factories are  mentioned  as  having  very  many  employes, 
and  those  hands  "that  shirked  vaccination  were  attacked 
"  by  the  disease  while  all  the  others  were  exempt."  At 
the  small-pox  hospital  1 9  persons  engaged  in  nursing  were 
re-vaccinated,  and  not  one  was  attacked  by  the  disease. 

One  essential  cause  of  the  malady  gaining  such  a 
footing  here  in  1874  was  the  over-crowding  of  the  poorer 
districts.  Since  1874  Stockholm  has  been  exempt  from 
any  small-pox  epidemic,  and  so  free  from  the  disease  that 
its  immunity  may  be  called  totally  unprecedented. 

During  the  year  1885  not  a  single  case  of  small-pox  was 
reported,  and  never  before  has  the  control  been  so  strict 
concerning  vaccination  as  during  the  past  five  years.  Add 
to  this,  that  during  these  years  all  cases  of  small-pox 
introduced  from  abroad  or  the  provinces  have  at  once  been 
isolated  at  the  hospital,  and  that  the  homes  of  the  patients 
have  been  carefully  disinfected,  and  a  full  explanation  is 
offered  for  the  complete  immunity  at  present  enjoyed. 


Report  concerning  Compulsory  Vaccination 
and  Re-Vaccination. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  Sweden  in  so  far  that 
parents  and  guardians  are  bound  to  have  children  in  their 
care  duly  vaccinated  before  they  are  two  years  of  age  on 
pain  of  a  fine.  Those  children  or  persons  that  have 
attained  a  more  advanced  age  without  having  had  the 
small-pox  or  being  vaccinated  with  success,  being  also 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  operation.  Masters  must  also 
send  up  their  servants  for  vaccination,  those  of  their 
servants  that  have  not  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vacci- 
nated j  but  though  a  fine  is  imposed  when  a  child  or 
servant  is  not  presented  for  vaccination,  this  is  not  done 
when  anyone  refuses  to  be  vaccinated.  It  is  prescribed 
by  law  that  no  child  be  admitted  to  any  public  school  or 
educational  establishment  or  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Foundling  Hospital  without  due  proof  of  vaccination 
having  been  performed  or  of  having  had  the  small-pox. 
Besides  the  afore-mentioned  regulations  '  concerning  the 
vaccination  of  persons  that  have  reached  mature  years 
there  is  also  the  enactment  that  every  recruit  must  undergo 
vaccination. 

Vaccination  being  compulsory,  measures  have  been 
taken  to  facilitate  it.  In  every  country  parish  the  select 
vestry  must  engage  one  or  several  vaccinators  (male  or 
female),  this  being  also  the  case  in  those  towns  where  no 
physician  is  appointed ;  while  in  other  towns  it  is  the 
physician  to  the  town  who  is  responsible  for  the  due  fulfil- 
ment of  vaccination,  and  where  it  be  necessary,  appoints 
one  or  more  vaccinators  to  assist  in  vaccination  ;  and  for 
the  capital  there  is  a  special  decree. 

Vaccination  could  scarcely  be  duly  performed,  however, 
were  it  not  that  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  a  constant 
supply  of  satisfactory  vaccine.  Each  vaccinator  is  enjoined 
to  keep  a  constant  stock,  as  he  is  likewise  entitled  to  take 
vaccine  matter  from  those  he  has  vaccinated,  when  necessary 
and  compatible  with  successful  vaccination. 

Should  the  vaccine  lymph  run  short,  the  vaccinator 
must  apply  to  the  district  physician,  who  should  make  a 
point  of  supplying  good  vaccine,  or  else  turn  to  one  of  the 
vaccine  depots  that  are  established  in  certain  towns, 
whence  what  is  required  will  be  forwarded  on  condition  of 
same  quantity  being  returned  as  soon  as  convenient.  The 
vaccine  depots  are  16  in  number,  each  being  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  a  physician,  and  four  being  in 
Stockholm,  whence  the  vaccine  lymph  is  forwarded  to  the 
vaccination  office  that  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Medical  Department.  Besides  ordinary  humanised 
vaccine,  bovine  vaccine  lymph  is  also  used  that  is  to  be 
obtained  from  a  "  vaccine  farm  "  that  was  set  up  by  the 
Board  of  Health  in  1884,  without  any  help  from  Govern- 
ment. No  charge  is  made  by  post  for  forwarding  vaccine 
lymph  when  addressed  to  the  vaccine  depots,  district 
physicians,  or  vaccinators,  nor  for  their  demands  for  it. 

Well  nigh  all  Sweden  embraces  vaccination  with  perfect 
confidence,  the  very  few  exceptions  being  persons  in  certain 
parishes  who,  in  past  years  and  generally  from  religious 
motives,  have  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  be 
vaccinated. 

Re-vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  Sweden  for  the 
general  public,  but  simply  for  all  recruits,  but  it  is  advised 


in  the  regulations  and  physicians  urge  it  when  any  case  of    A  pp.  No.  15. 

small-pox  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  indeed  the   

public  are  generally  anxious  to  be  re-vaccinated.    During  Sweden. 

the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1873-74  re-vaccination  took  

place  on  a  large  scale,  and  though  no  exact  statistics  are 
available,  the  reported  cases  were  17,991  in  1874  and  the 
following  year  114,273. 

Our  experience  proves  that  here  in  Sweden,  since  the 
introduction  of  vaccination  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  compared  with  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the 
disease  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  mortality 
from  small-pox  has  been  remarkably  slight,  this  propitious 
state  of  things  being  certainly  due  to  a  proper  regulation 
and  enforcement  of  vaccination.  As  regards  the  small- 
pox epidemic  that  visited  Sweden  in  1873-74,  its  character 
does  not  seem  to  have  shaken  the  confidence  felt  by  the 
public  in  the  preventive  power  of  vaccination,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  their  conviction  of  its  beneficial  results  seems  on 
the  increase. 

Statement  of  Grants,  &c,  in  Aid  of  Vaccination. 

(A.) — From  the  Treasury  according  to  Royal  Enact- 
ments of  November  27th,  1874,  and  June  1st,  1877  :  — 

To  4  superintendents  of  depots  at  Stockholm  67 

I  ,,  at  Gothenburg  -  17 

II  ,,  in  towns  of  Norrkop- 
ing,  Jonkoping,  Wisby,  Karlskrona, 
Orebro,  Gefle,  Hernosand,  Ostersand, 
Umea,  and  Lulea  -  122 

Assistants  at  vaccination  office        -          -  22 

Superintendent  vaccinator  -  -  -  8 
Rewards  (medals,  vaccinating  instruments,  or 

premiums  of  from  11.  to  21.  15s.  awarded 

to  vaccinators)       -  140 

Travelling,  printing,  &c.       -          -          -  54 

Total  -  -  -  ,£430 


(B.) — From  the  rates.  The  vaccinator  is  by  law  allowed 
a  certain  sum  (unless  otherwise  stipulated)  for  every  success- 
ful vaccination  performed,  the  fee  to  be  paid  either  by  the 
person  vaccinated,  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  indigent  poor,  by  the  parish  itself,  the  fee 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Vestry  Board.  A  collection,  i.e., 
voluntary  contributions  at  the  close  of  divine  service,  is 
sometimes  but  very  rarely  made  for  the  parish  vaccinator, 
and  in  some  parishes  a  certain  small  premium  is  given  for 
every  successful  vaccination  performed  by  him  during  the 
year.  As  a  general  rule  the  pay  is  very  bad,  more 
especially  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces  of  the 
Kingdom,  where  the  districts  are  very  extensive,  and  many 
places  difficult  of  access.  "In  the  capital  the  four 
vaccinators  each  have  an  annual  salary  of  some  27/. 

Report. 

Among  the  so-called  endemic  diseases  or  epidemics  that 
affect  the  mortality  of  the  nation,  small-pox,  during  the 
past  ten  years  (1880-89),  has  ranked  comparatively  low. 
No  real  small-pox  epidemic  has  been  prevalent  during 
these  10  years,  except  in  the  south  of  the  Kingdom,  where 
the  disease  prevailed  during  this  decennary  with  1,927 
cases  of  the  malady  and  369  deaths  in  the  province  of 
Malmohus,  and  501  cases  and  234  deaths  in  that  of 
Kristianstad.  It  was,  however,  principally  during  the 
first  half  of  the  decennary  that  these  figures  were  reached, 
as  during  the  latter  half  only  sporadic  cases  have  appeared 
in  these  provinces.  Not  only  in  these  provinces  but  also 
in  the  provinces  of  Gothenburg  and  Bohus,  Gefleborg, 
West  Norrland,  Kronoborg,  and  Calmar,  it  was  but  during 
the  first  half  of  the  decennary  that  the  small-pox  appeared 
in  any  note-worthy  degree,  nor  has  there  been  any  actual 
epidemic,  but  the  disease  was  chiefly  of  a  local  character, 
even  as  regards  Malmohus  Province,  where  its  chief  seat 
was  the  town  of  Malmo  and  some  isolated  parishes. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the;  decennary  there  was  a  small- 
pox epidemic  that  did  not  spread  beyond  the  province  of 
Kopparberg  with  241  reported  cases  and  but  one  death, 
so  the  disease  must  have  been  of  the  very  mildest  kind. 
Since  1874  Stockholm  has  been  almost  totally  exempt  from 
small-pox  epidemics,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
escape  in  1884,  so  free  from  the  malady  that  the  immunity 
is  almost  unparalleled.  In  1884  there  were  but  57  cases 
of  small-pox  with  four  deaths,  and  the  disease  is  assumed, 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  capital  from  Malmo 
(where  small-pox  was  then  prevalent),  by  persons  who,  after 
spending  the  winter  in  Malmo,  returned  to  Stockholm. 
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  energetic   preventive  measures   that  were  taken,  more 

Sweden.       especially  by  all  persons  attacked  by  the  disease  being 

  removed  to  a  temporary  hospital  outside  the  town. 

In  regard  to  the  pernicious  effects  that  the  general  public 
ascribe  to  vaccinia,  now,  as  formerly,  objections  are  some- 
times raised  against  vaccination,  more  especially  by 
certain  religious  sects  (Baptists  and  Pietists)  who,  on 
principle,  will  sometimes  not  permit  their  children  to  be 
vaccinated.  Another  drawback  to  vaccination  is  the 
indifference  manifested  by  the  lower  class.  In  the  most 
northern  parts  of  the  Kingdom  there  have  been  hitherto 
great  difficulties  to  surmount  in  the  attempt  at  proper 
vaccination,  owing  to  the  immense  distances  to  be  traversed, 
no  proper  roads,  and  the  population  being  spread  over  a 
great  area,  and  many  of  them,  the  so-called  Lapp  population, 
leading  a  nomadic  life  during  the  season  that  is  most 
favourable  for  vaccination.  In  support  of  vaccination  in 
these  distant  tracts  a  special  annual  grant  has  been 
accorded  of  late  years.  Judging  from  the  journals  of  the 
vaccinators,  as  also  from  reports  given  by  physicians, 
great  confidence  is  placed  in  vaccination  by  the  entire 
population,  with,  however,  the  above  exceptions,  and  one 
important  cause  is  that  the  vaccinators  have,  almost 
invariably,  zea'ously  and  carefully  fulfilled  their  duties. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  real  distrust  of  vaccination  is 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  consequence  of  any 
fears  entertained  that  vaccination  might  cause  predisposition 
for,  or  constitutional  diseases.  Experience  has  not  proved 
for  certain  that  in  those  cases  in  Sweden  when  disease, 
sooner  or  later,  has  attacked  the  child  or  person  vaccinated, 
it  has  in  any  way  been  owing  to  vaccination  from 
humanised  lymph,  if  the  vaccination  has  been  performed 
with  those  due  precautions  which  every  vaccinator  is 
bound  not  only  to  study  but  to  practise.  During  the 
past  decennary,  but  for  a  few  exceptional  cases  when  no 
reasons  were  given,  only  once,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  summary  medical  reports  on  vaccination,  has  any 
real  dread  of  vaccination  been  shown  by  the  population  of 
a  small  town,  and  "  even  in  that  one  case  there  is  no  proof 
"  whatever  either  that  the  child  from  whom  vaccine  was 
"  taken  had  inherited  any  disease,  or  that  the  child  who 
"  died  had  not  inherited  disease."  To  prevent  there  being 
the  slightest  cause  for  any  legitimate  distrust  of  vaccina- 
tion, every  vaccinator  is  enjoined  to  use  pure  vaccine  that 
is  free  from  blood  and  taken  from  a  child  that  is  apparently 
healthy  and,  as  a  general  rule,  not  younger  than  four 
months  old  (so  that  such  diseases  as  are  hereditary  may 
have  had  time  to  appear),  and  whose  parents  are  not 
suspected  of  having  contagious  diseases,  the  vaccinator  to 
assure  himself  of  this  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
child  from  whom  he  takes  the  vaccine,  as  well  as  by  careful 
investigation  concerning  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  its 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  live.  Special  instructions 
and  hints  to  vaccinators  are  for  this  very  purpose  published 
by  the  Royal  Medical  Department  in  a  manual  solely  for 
vaccinators.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  as  regards 
vaccination  in  this  country,  it  has  happened  that  parents 
have  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  be  vaccinated  for 
fear  of  other  diseases  being  caused  by  vaccine  from  children 
that  were  perchance  diseased,  and,  therefore,  the  Board  of 
Health,  as  vaccination  is  demanded,  has  tried  to  secure  the 


greatest  possible  security  against  the  misfortune  alluded 
to,  the  possibility  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  in  1883 
determined  to  introduce  bovine  vaccine  into  the  capital,  as 
the  advantages  of  this  vaccine  are  very  evident,  since  no 
human  disease  can  be  transmitted  by  it,  and  full  security 
can  be  obtained  that  no  germs  of  cattle  disease  are 
contained  in  the  lymph,  by  killing  the  calves  from  which 
the  lymph  is  taken,  and  having  them  examined  by  a 
veterinarian,  before  the  vaccine  is  used.  It  has  been  found 
easy  to  keep  up  this  vaccine  all  through  the  year,  thanks 
to  the  late  technical  improvements  as  regards  vaccinating 
calves. 

Calf  lymph  having  been  obtained  from  Belgium,  calves 
were  vaccinated  for  the  first  time  in  Stockholm  in  the 
spring  of  1884.  The  result  fully  answered  the  expecta- 
tions entertained,  for  the  vaccine  farm  that  has  been 
started  in  Stockholm,  and  which  is  in  the  charge  of  the 
veterinarian  of  the  Board  of  Health,  has  ever  since  kept 
up  a  stock  of  calf  lymph  that  fully  answers  to  the  demand. 
Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  bovine  vaccine  from  the  farm 
can  now  do  so  for  payment.  The  farm  is  entirely 
supported  from  the  rates,  without  any  grant  from  the 
State. 

As  early  as  in  the  summer  of  1884  there  were  about  500 
children  successfully  vaccinated  with  bovine  vaccine,  and 
at  least  3,000  older  persons  re-vaccinated  therewith  here  in 
Stockholm.  The  Vaccination  Office  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, which  is  bound  to  supply  vaccinators  and  vaccine 
depots  in  the  countiy  with  vaccine  on  demand,  as  also  to 
supply  the  army  surgeons  with  what  is  necessary  for  the 
re-vaccination  of  the  recruits,  has  yearly  taken  their 
necessary  stock  for  the  supply  of  these  demands  from  the 
vaccine  farm.  In  these  cases,  when,  from  one  cause  or 
other,  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  advisability  of 
vaccinating  with  humanized  vaccine,  these  misgivings  may 
now  be  obviated  without  any  difficulty.  For  the  re-vaccina- 
tion of  recruits  in  the  army  bovine  vaccine  has  been  chiefly 
used  since  1886,  and  the  results  of  the  re-vaccination  during 
the  few  years  that  it  has  been  tested  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. 

Stockholm,  April  17th,  1891. 


Norway. 
(Enclosure  No.  2.) 

Copy. 

H.B.M.  Consulate  General,  Christiania, 
Sir,  April  9th,  1891. 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report  that  the  Director  of  the  Medical 
Department  in  Christiania  informs  me  that  there  is  no 
small-pox  epidemic  at  present  in  Norway. 

An  epidemic  of  typhus  broke  out  a  fortnight  ago  in  the 
fishing  district  of  Kabelwaag.  The  number  of  cases  has 
been  reported  to  be  130,  of  which  8  deaths. 

There  is  no  case  reported  of  injury  alleged  to  be  due  to 
vaccination  in  Norway. 

I  have,  &c, 
A.  Stewart  MacGregor, 
Acting  Consul  General. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Plunkett,  K.C.M.G. 


Persia. 


PERSIA, 


Mr.  R.  J.  Kennedy  to  the  Marquess  op  Salisbury. 

My  Lord.  Teheran,  May  14th,  1891. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  Commercial 
circular  of  the  20th  cf  March  last,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  herewith  a  report  of  Dr.  Odiing  upon  the  subject 
of  small-pox  epidemics  in  Persia,  and  the  injury  alleged  to 
be  due  to  vaccination. 

I  have,  &c. 

R,  J.  Kennedy, 


(Enclosure  in  Mrt  Kennedy's  despatch,) 


Sir, 


_  Teheran,  May  14th,  1891. 
In  reference  to  the  Foreign  Office  circular,  dated 
March  20th,  1890,  asking  for  information  with  regard  to 
small-pox  epidemics  in  Persia  and  injury  alleged  to  be  due 
to  vaccination,  I  am  able  to  lay  before  you  the  following 
facts  : — 

2.  Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  Persia  and  except 
amongst  the  better  class  of  people  in  large  towns  it  is  not 
generally  carried  out ;  inoculation  is  still  to  a  large  extent 
the  custom  in  the  districts. 


3.  Epidemics  are  rare  or  perhaps  non-existent,  the 
explanation  being  that  small-pox  is  endemic  and  the  large 
majority  of  children  suffer  from  this  disease  at  an  early 
age.  The  deaths  caused  by  small-pox  are  considerable, 
and  the  permanent  injury,  in  addition  to  the  disfigurement 
caused  by  pitting,  inflicted  on  those  who  recover  is  very 
great,  the  loss  of  one  eye  or  serious  defect  of  vision  being 
the  most  common. 

4.  During  18  years  residence  in  Persia  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  case  of  injury  due  to  vaccination,  and  I  have  only 
known  of  one  authenticated  case  in  which  syphilis  was 
communicated. 

5.  In  conclusion  I  would  beg  to  point  out  that  there  are 
no  reliable  statistics  in  Persia  and  therefore  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  give  a  report  of  much  value;  but, 
unquestionably,  in  my  opinion,  compulsory  vaccination 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  in  averting  the  many  serious 
evils  due  to  small-pox. 

1  am,  &c. 

Tom  F.  Odling,  M.R.C.S.E., 
Medical  Officer  to 
Indian  Government  Telegraphs. 
To  R.  J.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
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PORTUGAL. 


App.  No.  16. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Goschen  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Lisbon,  June  27,  18.91. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  circular  of  this 
series  of  the  20th  March  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
that,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  at  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  no  authentic 
statistics  to  be  had  with  regard  to  small-pox  epidemics  in 
Portugal  or  to  any  cases  of  injury  aiieged  to  have  been 
caused  by  vaccination. 


Last  year  this  city  was  visited  by  a  severe  small-pox 
epidemic,  but,  generally,  cases  of  small-pox  ar°  constantly 
occurring  both  in  the  Capital  and  in  the  country. 

Vaccination  is  not  obligatory,  and  although  facilities  are 
not  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out,  there  is 
great  neglect  in  taking  advantage  of  them. 

I  have,  &c. 

W.  E.  Goschen. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


PORTtJGAT 


ROUMANIA.  Koumania, 


Sir  Frvnk  C.  Lascelles  to  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Bucharest,  April  28,  1891. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch  marked 
Circular  Commercial  of  the  20th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  Note,  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Roumanian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affair's,  inclosing  a 
comparative  table  of  small-pox  epidemics  in  Roumania 
during  the  years  1886,  188/,  1888,  1889  and  1890,  together 
with  the  number  of  vaccinations  in  each  district. 

As  it  appears  from  this  table  there  has  been  no  serious 
epidemic  of  small-pox  in  this  country  for  some  time  past, 
due  to  the  repeated  vaccinations  which  are  performed 
yearly  in  each  department  with  animal  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  human  lymph. 

The  Sanitary  Department  records  no  case  of  injury 
alleged  to  be  due  to  vaccination. 

I  have,  &c. 

Frank  C.  Lascelles. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

(Enclosure  in  Sir  Frank  Lascelles1  despatch.) 

Copie. 

Bucarest,  le  13/25  Avril,  1891. 

Monsieur  l'Envoye, 

En  reponse  a  la  Note  No.  fi  que  vous  avez  bien 
voulu   m'adresser  en  date  du  13/25  Mars  dernier,  j'ai 


l'honneur  de  transmettre  a.  V.E.  un  tableau  comparatif 
des  epidemies  de  variole  en  Roumanie  en  188(i,  1887, 
1888,  1889  et  1890,  avec  les  vaccinations  et  revaccinations 
faites  dans  cbaque  district. 

Comme  V.E.  pourra  le  constater  d'apres  ce  tableau  la 
variole  n'a  pas  sevi  depuis  longtemps  d'une  facon  inquiet- 
ante  dans  le  Royaume  grace  aux  vaccinations  et  re-vacci- 
nations qui  se  font  chaque  annee,  dans  chaqut  commune, 
avec  du  vaccin  animal  humanise  en  faible  proportion. 

La  Direction  Generale  du  Service  Sanitaire  n'a  point 
eu  a  enregistrer  de  cas  ou  le  vaccin  aurait  eu  des  con- 
sequences malheureuses. 

Veuillez  agreer,  etc. 

(Signe)       pr.  le  Ministre, 
Son  Excellence  Papinin. 

Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles. 


(Enclosure  in  the  Note  of  the  Roumanian  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs.) 

Ministere  de  l'Interieur. 
Direction  Generale  du  Service  Sanitaire. 


Tableau  comparatif  des  epidemies  de  variole  qui  ont 
sevi  dans  le  Royaume  de  Roumanie. 


[See  next  page.} 
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SERVIA. 


Mr.  F.  R.  St.  John  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Belgrade,  March  24,  1891. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  circular 
despatch  of  this  series  of  the  20th  instant,  I  have  the 
honour  to  report,  after  consulting  the  director  of  the  State 
Hospital  at  Belgrade,  that  vaccination  is  compulsory  in 
Servia,  that  the  lymph  employed  is  exclusively  from  cow,  and 


that,  far  from  entailing  any  evil  consequences,  the  methoa 
has  met  invariably  with  the  most  unqualified  success. 

I  understand  that  the  cow-lymph  used  here  is  regularly 
supplied  from  Vienna. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  R.  St.  John. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


App.'No-.  15. 
Servia. 


SPAIN. 


Spain. 


Sir  Francis  Clare  Ford  to  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Madrid  April  20  1891 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship  s  despatch, 
marked  Circular  Commercial  of  the  20th  ultimo  request- 
ing information  relative  to  small-pox  epidemics,  I  have  the 
honour  to  report  to  your  Lordship  that  an  outbreak  of  this 
disease  occurred  in  Madrid  which  lasted  five  months,  from 
August  to  December  inclusive,  of  last  year. 

According  to  an  estimate  which  was  made  by  a  doctor 
named  Balaguer  out  of  7,000  cases,  45  per  cent,  proved 
fatal.  The  statistics,  however,  on  this  subject  are 
extremely  unreliable  as  so  many  cases  were  treated  without 
the  proper  notice  of  their  occurrence  being  reported  to  the 
municipal  authorities.  .,,','»,  j  uC 

I  am  informed  that  at  the  general  hospital  of  Madrid  85 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  small-pox  were  of  patients 
who  had  never  been  vaccinated. 

Vaccination  is  made  obligatory  on  the  soldiers  forming 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  which  numbers  about 
14,000  men.  .  , 

During  the  last  epidemic  only  50  soldiers  were  attacked 
of  whom  14  died.  . 

Three  of  the  largest  asylums  for  poor  children  in  Madrid 
contain  a  total  of  about  2,500.  Each  child  was  vaccinated 
when  taken  in  ;  of  these  children  only  two  died  while  nine 
were  attacked,  and  of  these  nine  the  greater  part  were 
taken  ill  a  few  days  after  they  entered  the  asylums. 

The  Government  encouraged  vaccination  in  Madrid  by 
establishing  centres  where  the  poorer  classes  could  be 
vaccinated  free  of  expense  direct  from  calves  brought  to 
the  offices  for  the  purpose.  Had  the  people  taken  greater 
advantage  than  they  did  of  the  privilege  offered  to  them, 
the  epidemic  would  have  been  far  less  virulent  than  it 
was. 

The  lower  orders  in  Madrid  being  very  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  set  their  faces  against  vaccination  until  they 
became  really  alarmed  when  they  used  to  crowd  to  the 
vaccination  offices. 

As  to  the  point  whether  any  case  of  injury  alleged  to  be 
due  to  vaccination  excited  public  attention  during  the  time 
the  epidemic  took  place,  I  may  state  on  the  authority  of 
an  eminent  physcian  resident  in  Madrid  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  any,  but  he  testified  to  the  fact  that  vaccination 
was  exceedingly  unpopular  amongst  the  lowest  grades  of 
the  people. 

On  the  16th  of  last  January  an  article  signed  "A 
"  Doctor"  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Impartial " 
respecting  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic.  It  is  of  interest 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  summary  of 
it  to  your  Lordship. 

I  have,  &c. 

Francis  Clare  Ford. 
The  Marqui3  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

(Enclosure  in  Sir  Francis  Clare  Ford's  despatch.) 

Summary  of  Article  in  the  "Imparcial," 
January  16th,  1891. 

The  small-pox  epidemic  lasted  five  months.  From  the 
1st  of  August  to  the  31st  of  December  1890,  2,189 
patients  (1,037  men,  1,152  women)  were  admitted  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Madrid  ;  of  these  626  died  (2/9  men  and 
347  women). 


Table  showing  number  of  patients  treated  for  small-pox 
at  the  General  Hospital  between  August  1st  and  December 
31st,  1890;— 

Men. 


Nature  of  Small-pox. 

No.  of 

Patients. 

Deaths. 

Discreta  (benignant) 

Confluente  (confluent)  - 

Hemoragica                  -          -  - 

Tifica       -      .  - 

Total 

389 
584 
55 
9 

1,037 

1 

215 
54 
9 

279 

Ages. 

No.  of 
Patients. 

Deaths. 

Under  10  years  - 

From  10  to  20  years  - 

„     20  to  30     „  - 

„  30  to  40  „ 
Over  40  years  .... 

Total 

54 
616 
301 

46 

20 

1,037 

12 
109 
127 
16 
15 

279 

Women. 

Nature  of  Small-pox. 

No.  of 
Patients. 

Deaths. 

Discreta  (benignant)  ... 
Confluente  (confluent)     -           -  - 
Hemoragica  .... 
Tifica  ..... 

Total 

413 
657 
69 
13 

1,152 

5 

262 
b7 
13 

347 

Ages. 

No.  of 
Patients. 

j  Deaths. 

Under  10  years  - 

From  10  to  20  years  - 

„     20  to  30  „ 

„  30  to  40  „ 
Over  40  years  - 

Total 

40 
3.30 
366 
70 
46 

1,152 

18 
162 
109 
32 
26 

347 

The  death-rate  at  this  hospital  was,  therefore,  28'06  per 
cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  attacked  by  small-pox  and  who  were  not 
treated  at  the  General  Hospital,  but  assuming  that  it  may 
have  been  about  three  times  the  number  of  those  treated 
there  we  get  the  large  number  of  8,756  persons  attacked, 
and  if  we  add  the  number  of  persons^  ho  died  of  small- 
pox in  the  town  to  the  626  who  died  in  the  hospital,  we 
get  the  large  total  of  2,586  deaths  by  small-pox  during  five 
months  in  Madrid. 

5  C  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION: 


Vpp.  No.  15.       The  garrison  of  Madrid  consists  of  about  16,000  men 

  all  of  whom  are  vaccinated.    During  the  three  months  in 

SrAia.        question  there  were  only  59  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  gar- 

' — <  1      rison,  and  of  these  five  resulted  in  death.    It  is  interesting 

to  note  that  175  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Madrid  (of 
which  a  large  part  is  unvaccinated)  were  attacked  by 
small-pox,  whereas  only  0'38  per  cent,  of  the  garrison  were 
go  attacked, 


At  the  "Asilio  de  las  Mercedes,"  which  contains  700 
children,  all  of  whom  are  vaccinated,  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  small-pox. 

When  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  broke  out  the  Munici- 
pality instituted  depots  where  the  poorer  classes  could  be 
vaccinated  gratis,  but  during  the  three  months  the  epi- 
demic lasted  only  3,049  persona  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege. 


U.S.  OK 
America. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  to  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

Mv  Lord,  Washington,  May  19,  1891. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  which 
has  been  received  by  this  Legation  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  answer  to  a  private  enquiry  which  I  caused  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject 
of  small-pox  epidemics  in  the  United  States  in  furtherance 
of  the  instructions  contained  in  your  Lordship's  despatch, 
circular,  Commercial  of  the  20th  March. 

As  your  Lordship  will  perceive  from  this  communication 
the  weekly  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  which  contains 
official  information  respecting  the  disease  in  question  will 
be  in  future  forwarded  to  this  Legation,  and  I  shall  have 
the  honour  of  transmitting  these  abstracts  in  the  regular 
course  to  your  Lordship. 

I  have  likewise  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  office  of  the  Supervising 
Surgeon-General  to  whom  I  caused  a  communication  to 
be  addressed  requesting  special  information  respecting  any 
case  of  injury  alleged  to  be  due  to  vaccination  that  may 
have  excited  public  attention  in  the  United  States  and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  forward  to  your  Lordship  any  information 
which  I  may  receive  on  this  subject  from  the  above-men- 
tioned office. 

I  have,  &c. 

Julian  Pauncefote. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosures  in  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's  despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 


Copy. 


Department  of  State,  Washington, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Barclay,       April  24,  1891. 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  your  com- 
munication of  the  13th  instant,  as  to  whether  any  Depart- 
ment of  this  Government  issues  periodical  statistics  relative 
to  small-pox  epidemics,  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  at  the  instance  of  this  Department  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  has  entered  the 
name  of  the  British  Minister  upon  the  mailing  list  of  the 
weekly  abstract  of  sanitary  reports.  In  this  publication 
will  be  found  official  information  of  the  disease  in  question. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  A.  Adee, 
George  Barclay,  Esq.  Acting  Secretary. 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 


Cnnv. 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General, 
U.S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Sir,  Washington,  May  15,  1891. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  addressed  by  you  to 
Surgeon-General  John  B.  Hamilton  in  regard  to  the 
obtaining  of  information  concerning  the  occurrence  of  any 
serious  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  of  any  case  of  injury  alleged  to  be  due  to 
vaccination  that  may  have  excited  public  attention,  said 
information  being  desired  for  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Vaccination. 

In  reply,  the  Surgeon-General  being  temporarily  absent 
I  beg  leave  to  state  that  this  request  will  be  published  is 
the  weekly  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  issued  by  this 
Bureau^  and  such  responses  as  may  be  received  from  the 
various  State  and  local  health  Authorities  together  with 


such  information  as  may  be  obtained  from  other  sources 
will  be  duly  transmitted. 

By  order  of  the 

Supervising  Surgeon-General, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Wvman, 
The  Hon.  Alan  Johnstone.  Surgeon,  M.H.S. 


Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  to  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Washington,  June  21,  1891. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  104  Commer- 
cial of  the  19th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  copy 
of  a  further  letter,  together  with  its  enclosures  in  original, 
which  has  been  received  at  this  Legation  from  the  Super- 
vising Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service 
respecting  small-pox  and  vaccination  in  the  United  States. 
I  have,  &c. 

Julian  Pauncefote. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

(Enclosure  in  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's  despatch. 
Copy. 

Surgeon-General's  Office, 
Sir,  June  20,  1891. 

In  accordance  with  my  letter  of  May  15,  I  transmit 
herewith  a  letter  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  relating  to  small-pox 
and  vaccination  in  that  State  and  enclosing  extract  from 
a  Massachusetts  Registration  Report  for  1889,  together 
with  an  extract  from  an  article  on  vaccination.* 

I  have  also  to  enclose  a  pamphlet  upon  vaccination 
written  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Van  Bibber  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

These  papers  have  been  received  in  response  to  a  request 
published  in  the  Weekly  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for 
May  22nd.  Other  communications  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  when  received. 

W.  Wyman, 

The  Hon.  A.  Johnstone.       Supervising  Surgeon-General. 

(Enclosures  in  Mr.  Wyman's  letter.) 


Copy. 


A. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 
13  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Dear  Sir,  June  5,  1891. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  information,  relative 
to  small-pox  and  vaccination,  for  the  English  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Vaccination,  I  would  respectfully  transmit  the 
accompanying  extract  from  the  Massachusetts  Registration 
Report  for  1889,  containing  the  statistics  of  mortality  from 
small-pox  in  this  State  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  together 
with  a  brief  extract  from  my  article  on  vaccination  in 
Wood's  Reference  Hand-book  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
vol.  7. 

Duiing  the  past  fifteen  years  no  deaths  due  to  vaccination 
in  Massachusetts  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  no  cases  of  injury  which  were  not 
attributable  either  to  faulty  constitution  of  the  patient,  or 
to  carelessness  or  neglect  in  the  method  of  vaccination,  or 
selection  of  lymph  of  a  proper  quality. 

Bovine  lymph  is  now  used  for  vaccination  in  this  State 
in  probably  nine-tenths  of  all  cases. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  W.  Abbott,* 
To  the  Surgeon-General,  Secretary. 
Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

*  Note.— See  also  Appendix  XVIII.,  at  pages 
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Small-pox  in  Massachusetts. 

Compared  with  the  living  population,  the  death-rate 
from  this  disease  for  the  20  years,  1850-1869,  was  117  per 
10,000,  and  for  the  20  years,  1870-1879,  it  was  '68  per 
10,000, — a  very  decided  reduction,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  epidemic  of  1872,  in  which  year  occurred  nearly 
one-half  of  the  deaths  reported  from  this  disease  for  the 
second  period  in  question.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from 
this  cause  to  deaths  from  all  causes  for  the  same  periods 
was  '62  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  former,  and  34  of  one  per 
cent,  for  the  latter  period. 

The  following  are  the  average  annual  ratios  of  the  deaths 
from  this  disease  to  the  population  at  the  diiferent  ages  of 
life,  the  deaths  at  each  age-period  being  compared  with  the 
persons  living  at  the  same  period . 

These  ratios  present  results  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries  in  which  vaccination  is  partially  enforced.  The 
large  ratio  of  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  corresponds 
to  the  experience  of  partially  vaccinated  populations,  and 


the  increasing  ratio  at  the  ages  10-30  undoubtedly 
indicates  a  neglect  of  re-vaccination  at  a  time  when  the 
renewed  susceptibility  to  small-pox  has  not  been  met  by 
re-vaccination  of  persons  living  at  those  ages. 

Ratio  of  Deaths  from  Small-pox  to  10,000  persona  living 
at  each  age-period.    (Massachusetts,  1863-188C. 


.A pp.  No.  15. 

U.  S.  OF 
Amkeica. 


Ages. 

Ratio. 

Age?. 

Kat:o 

Under  5. 

2-43 

40-50 

•30 

5-10 

•54 

50-60 

•29 

10-15 

•27 

60-70 

•27 

15-20 

•67 

70-80 

•30 

20-30 

1-07 

Over  80 

•57 

30-40 

•53 

Mortality  from  Small-pox. — Forty  Years. 


Years. 

Deaths. 

Per-centages  of 
Deaths  to 
Deaths  from 
all  Causes. 

Death-rates 
per  10,000 
Living. 

Years. 

Deaths. 

Per-centages  of 
Deaths  to 
Deaths  from 
all  Causes. 

Death-rates 
per  10,000 
Living. 

1850 

334 

2-01 

3-4 

1870 

131 

•48 

•9 

1851 

117 

•61 

1-2 

1871 

294 

1-05 

1-9 

1852 

33 

•18 

•3 

1872 

1,029 

2-94 

6-7 

1853 

38 

•19 

■3 

1873 

668 

1-97 

4-3 

1854 

207 

•97 

1-9 

1874 

26 

•08 

■  2 

1855 

325 

1-56 

2-9 

1875 

34 

•09 

•2 

1856 

140 

•68 

1-2 

1876 

31 

•09 

•  2 

1857 

23 

•11 

"2 

1877 

24 

•08 

■15 

1858 

12 

•10 

•1 

1878 

2 

•007 

■012 

1859 

255 

1-22 

2-1 

1879 

7 

•02 

•04 

1860 

334 

1-45 

2-7 

1880 

38 

•11 

•21 

1861 

33 

•14 

•3 

1881 

47 

■13 

•25 

1862 

40 

•17 

•3 

1882 

45 

•12 

•24 

1863 

42 

•15 

•3 

1^83 

5 

•01 

•03 

1864 

242 

•84 

1-9 

1884 

3 

•008 

*  -01 

1865 

221 

•84 

1-7 

1885 

19 

•05 

•10 

1866 

141 

•59 

1-1 

1886 

1867 

196 

•82 

1-5 

1887 

3 

•007 

•015 

1868 

20 

•08 

•2 

1888 

8 

•019 

•04 

1869 

59 

•  22 

•4 

1889 

6 

•014 

•03 

Total  1870-89 

2,420 

Totals  1850-69 

2,812 

Average 

•34 

•68 

Average 

■  -62 

1-17 

1590 

1 

•003 

•004 

Population  and  Total  Deaths  of  Massachusetts 
Census  Years. 


Years. 

Population. 

Total 
mortality. 

1850 

994,514 

16,606 

1855 

1,132,364 

20,798 

1860  ' 

1,231,067 

23,068 

1865 

1,267,031 

26,152 

1870 

1,457,351 

27,329 

1875 

1,651,912 

34,978 

1880 

1,783,085 

35.292 

1885 

1,942,141 

38,094 

1890 

2,238,943 

Extract  from  Wood's  Reference  Hand-Book  of 
Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  7- — Akticle  on  Vacci- 
nation. 

In  1730  with  a  population  of  15,000  people,  4,000  were 
sick,  and  about  500  died.    A  vessel  from  London,  with 
o  79800. 


small-pox  on  board,  was  wrecked  in  1/51  near  Nahant,  and 
spread  the  disease  again,  and  there  were  7,653  cases  and 
545  deaths.  It  broke  out  in  the  American  army  at 
Cambridge  in  1776,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  wrote  "  There 
"  were  scarcely  enough  men  free  from  it,  or  not  liable  to 
"  take  it,  to  keep  guard  at  the  different  hospitals." 

After  the  introduction  of  vaccinal  ion  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  in  Boston  was  as  follows,  so  far  as  the  records 
can  be  obtained  : — 


From  1811  to  1820 
„  1821  to  1830 
„  1831  to  1840 
„    1841  to  1850 


Deathi. 

6 
8 

214 
534 


Deaths. 


Prom  1851  to  1860 

„    1861  to  1870 

,.    1871  to  1880 

,,    1881  to  1887 


732 
500 
1.094 
18 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 
Small-pox  in  Boston  before  the  Introduction  of  Vaccination. — Epidemic  years  only. 


Year. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Cases 

of 
Small- 
pox. 

Deaths 
from 
Small-pox. 

Death-rate 

from 
Small-pox 
per  1,000 
Inhabi- 
tants. 

Remarks. 

103 1* 

\  ci  y  iixiXiiij , 

1633t 

Very  many. 

1G39+ 

150 

VOW  TYl  1  T1T7 

V  rlj  1 1  1<M  1^  . 

1077  § 

4  000 

v  ci  y  Liicbiiy . 

1702 

4  000 
6,750 

Vsry  many. 
213 

31'5 

TnO-ftnn  rliorl  in  TVTnc- 

ouu  uieci  ill  ivitis- 
sachusetts,  ex- 
clusive of  blacks. 

1721 
1730 

11,000 
15,000 

6,006 
4,000 

850 
500 

77-3 
33-3 

Inoculation  intro- 
duced. 

1752 

15,731 

7,669 

S69 

36-2 

1764 

15,520 

5,646 

170 

10-9 

1776H 

5,750 

5,292 

57 

io-o 

1778H 

10,000 

2,243 

61 

6-1 

1702 

20,000 

8,346 

198 

9-9 

*  Increase  Mather. 

t  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission,  1850. 
t  Webster's  History  of  Pestilence. 


§  Charlestown  Records, 
ii  relt,  Annals  of  Salem. 
U  Population  changeable ;  years  of  war. 


Small-pox  in  Boston  after  Introduction  of  Vaccination. 


Cases 

Deaths 

Death-rate 

! 

Cases 

Deaths 

Death-rate 

Year. 

Population. 

of 

from 

per  1,000 

Year. 

Population. 

of 

from 

per  1,000 

Small-pox. 

Small-pox. 

Inhabitants. 

Small-pox. 

Small-pox. 

Inhabitants. 

1811 

33,000 

1851 

63 

0-46 

1812 

1852 

12 

0-09 

!813 

1853 

6 

0-04 

1814 

1854 

118 

0'86 

1815 

4 

0-12 

1855 

160,490 

132 

0-80 

1816 

1856 

78 

0-49 

1817 

1857 

2 

0*01 

1818 

1858 

3 

0-02 

1819 

1859 

12 

156 

0-97 

1820 

43,298 

1860 

177,840 

o 

o 

162 

0-92 

1821 

1861 

£ 

7 

0-04 

1822 

1862 

o 

13 

0-07 

1823 

1863 

11 

0-06 

1824 

1 

0-02 

1864 

113 

0-63 

1825 

58,277 

1 

0-017 

1865 

192,318 

115 

0-60 

1826 

1866 

51 

0-26 

1827 

3 

0-05 

1867 

144 

0-75 

1828 

2 

0-03 

1868 

8 

0-04 

1829 

"3 

1869 

6 

0-03 

1830 

61,392 

O 

o 

1870 

250,526 

32 

0-13 

1831 

0) 

4 

0-06 

1871 

28 

0-11 

1832 

o 

2 

0-03 

1872 

2,592 

738 

2-95 

1833 

1873 

1,103 

302 

1-21 

1834 

4 

0-05 

1874 

3 

2 

0-008 

1835 

78,653 

7 

0-10 

1875 

341,919 

7 

1 

0-003 

1836 

6 

0-09 

1876 

6 

2 

0-006 

1837 

13 

0-16 

1877 

17 

4 

0-O12 

1833 

3 

0-04 

1878 

0 

0 

1839 

60 

0-09 

1879 

0 

0 

1840 

93,383 

115 

1-23 

1880 

362,839 

4 

1 

0-003 

1841 

57 

0-61 

1881 

44 

6 

0-017 

1842 

42 

0-45 

1882 

24 

8 

0-022 

1843 

55 

0-06 

1883 

8 

1 

0-003 

1844 

1884 

1 

1 

0-003 

1845 

114,366 

31 

0-27 

1885 

390,393 

11 

2 

0-005 

1846 

92 

0-81 

1886 

1 

0 

1847 

23 

0-20 

1887 

4 

0 

1848 

21 

0-19 

1888 

8 

0-002 

1849 

21 

0-19 

1889 

10 

a 

0-005 

1850 

136,881 

192 

1-40 

1890 

448,477 

1 

0 
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B. 

Vaccination,  by  W.  C.  Van  Bibber,  M.D.  (A  paper 
read  before  the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine, 
March  20th,  188.3.)  Reprint  from  Maryland  Medical 
Journal  of  June  2nd,  and  9th,  1883. 


{Subsequently  forwarded  to  the  Commission.) 


Copy. 

59  Main  Street,  Houston,  Texas, 
Dear  Sir,  June  18,  1891. 

At  your  request  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
report  of  small-pox  occurring  in  Houston,  Texas. 

On  the  4th  December,  1890.  a  circus  arrived  in  our  city 
with  a  case  of  small-pox ;  was  not  known  to  anyone  until 
after  they  had  left  several  days.  On  December  21st,  small- 
pox made  its  appearance  in  several  parts  of  the  city, 
simultaneously,  in  hotels,  boarding-houses,  &c.  In  less 
than  five  days  I  had  41  cases,  mostly  white.  How  many 
persons  had  been  exposed  at  this  time  I  could  not  esti- 
mate. At  my  suggestion  the  City  Council  made  vaccina- 
tion compulsory.  The  house  to  house  plan  was  adopted. 
Of  the  21,000  persons  vaccinated  there  was  no  bad  effect, 
no  amputations  or  deaths.  Some  suffered  several  weeks 
with  sore  arms.  In  40  days  I  succeeded  in  getting  disease 
under  control.  Of  the  349  cases  no  one  contracted  the 
disease  that  had  been  vaccinated  under  11  years.  Some 
vaccinated  49  years  ago  had  varioloid,  but  of  such  a  mild 
type  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  bed. 

I  wish  to  state  I  had  a  large  number  in  the  Quarantine 
Hospital  that  had  been  vaccinated  and  were  exposed  who 
did  not  take  the  disease.  This  number  was  120.  I  used 
the  bovine  virus  from  the  New  England,  Mass.,  farm  and 
Lancaster  vaccine  farm,  Pa. 


Dr.  Walter  Wyman, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Yours,  &c. 
J.  M.  Boyles, 
City  Health  Officer. 


Report  of  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  White, 
upon  the  Epidemic  of  Small-pox  at  Harris' 
Neck,  Ga. 


Sir, 


Marine-Hospital  Service,  S.  Atlantic  District. 

Port  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
Surgeon's  Office,  November  18,  1891. 
Acting  UDder  orders  of  14th  instant,  already 
acknowledged  I  proceeded   on   the  tug   Theckla  by 
courtesy  of  the  mayor  and  health  officer  of  Savannah 
and  accompanied  by  the  latter,  Dr.  W.  P.  Brunner  to 
Harris' Neck,  arriving  there  shortly  after  sunrise' on 
17th  instant. 

We  found  no  small-pox  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
-Neck,  but  learned  there  that  the  trouble  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mr.  Pierre  Loriilard's  country  seat  on  South 
JNewport  River,  northern  end  of  the  peninsula 

Thither  we  went  with  utmost  dispatch,  and  arriving 
at  9  a.m.  hired  a  team  and  began  the  investigation 

Ine  first  information  gained  was  from  a  local  magis- 
trate, Philip  C.  Dawley,  who  stated  that  he  had  for 
about  one  month  been  endeavouring  to  control  the 
health'  aS       ag6Ilt  °f       McIntosh  County  board  of 

One  visit  had  been  made  to  the  place  by  Dr  P  S 
Clark,  of  above  board,  and  298  persons  vaccinated,' 
Besides  ^he  appointment  of  a  few  negro  guards, 
fifteen  nouses  were  infected,  and  Dawley  repoHed  33 
cases  and  12  deaths.  Personal  investigafionSosed 
the  following  facts,  which  I  give  house  by  house  • 

Souse  No  1_ Joseph  Dawley'sj  five  inmates.  J. 
Dawley  :  had  small-pox  1865.  Rebecca,  his  wife  •  old 
vaccination  ;  corymboid  variola.  Susan,  his  daughter  • 
no  vaccination;  coherent  variola.  Shepherd  Duryati 
17™  ?'  mi  d  varioloid.  Laura  Duryat ,  vaccina- 
tea ;  mild  varioloid. 

C^TlX  2^~R°1f  CamPbell?s;  six  inmates.  Rose 
Campbell :  had  small  pox  in  1865.  Jack  Campbell  •  no 
vaccination  ;  confluent  variola.    Adam  Campbell :  vac- 


cinated (late);  coherent  variola.  Sarah  Campbell- 
vaccinated;  escaped.  Lizzie  Campbell:  vaccinated- 
escaped.    Emma  Campoell :  vaccinated;  escaped. 

House  No.  3.— Nancy  Baker's ;  four  inmates.  Nancy 
Baker:  had  small-pox  in  1865.  Henry  Baker  -  no 
vaccination;  confluent  variola.  Nathan  Baker:  no 
vaccination ;  confluent  variola.  Florence  Duno-el  •  no 
vaccination ;  varioloid. 

House  No.  4.— Edward  Lowe's,-  six  inmates.  Edward 
Lowe  .-  had  small-pox  in  1865.  Lutitia  Lowe  :  no  vacci- 
nation ;  confluent  variola.  Anna  Lowe :  no  vaccina- 
tion; varioloid.  Julius  Lowe  ;  no  vaccination ;  corym- 
boid. Ella  Lowe:  no  vaccination;  coherent.  Cassie 
Lowe  .-  no  vaccination ;  varioloid. 

w^MSe  N°-  5,~~ WiUiam  Curry's  house;  six  inmates 
William  Curry  and  Mary,  his  wife  :  had  disease  in  1865. 
William  Curry,  jr. :  no  vaccination  ;  coherent.  Ann 
Lurry :  no  vaccination ;  coherent.  Mary  Curry  •  no 
vaccination  ;  coherent.  Alonzo  Campbell :  no  vaccina- 
tion ;  discrete. 

House  No.  6.— Rachel  Maxwell's-  four  inmates. 
Rachel  Maxwell:  had  small-pox  in  1865.  Alexander 
King:  no  vaccination;  confluent.  Clara  Maxwell- 
vaccinated;  varioloid.  Violet  Maxwell:  no  vaccina- 
tion ;  corymboid. 

House  No.  7.— Sandy  Grant's  ;  ten  inmates.  Sandy 
Grant  and  wife  :  had  small-pox  in  1865.  Daniel  Grant ■ 
no  vaccination  ;  confluent.  Sandy  Grant,  jr.  -  no  vacci- 
nation ;  coherent.  Rachel  Grant:  no  vaccination; 
confluent.  Sarah  Grant :  no  vaccination  ;  confluent 
Jasper  Grant :  no  vaccination  ;  confluent.  Elliott  Grant  ■ 
no  vaccination  ;  discrete.  Nancy  Grant :  no  vaccina- 
tion ;  confluent.  Kate  Grant :  vaccinated ;  mild  vario- 
loid. 

House  No.  8.— Hamilton  Grant's  ;  nine  inmates  All 
vaccinated  except  two-weeks  old  baby,  which  must  have 
had  immunity  through  vaccination  of  the  mother  while 
it  was  in  utero,  for  all  escaped  except  Hamilton,  the 
father,  and  he  had  very  mild  varioloid. 

House  No.  9,-Isaiah  Curry's  ;  nineteen  inmates. 
Isaiah  Gurry  :  had  small-pox  in  1865.  Lucy  Curry  •  vac 
einated .  m  youth  ;  varioloid.  Ida  Curry ;  no  vaccination  ; 
varioloid  Rachel  Curry:  no  vaccination ;  coherent. 
George  Curry:  no  vaccination;  confluent.  Joseph 
Gurry:  no  vaccination;  coherent.  Isaiah  Curry  ir  • 
no  vaccination;  discrete.  West  Curry:  no  vaccina- 
tion; discrete  Melvina  Curry.-  no  vaccination;  dis- 
crete. Mary  Curry  :  no  vaccination  ;  coherent.  Rosa 
Gurry:  no  vaccination;  discrete.  Daisy  Currv  •  no 
vaccination  ;  discrete.  J ohn  Curry :  no  vaccination ; 
discrete.  Charles  Burk :  no  vaccination;  coherent. 
GeliaBurk:  no  vaccination ;  corymboid.    Lizzie  Burk  • 

vS?,?  A r  ;  dlS^etf-  DeUa  Burk :  110  ^ccination  ;' 
varioloid  Alex.  Burk :  no  vaccination;  discrete. 
Glanna  Baker :  vaccinated  m  youth  ;  varioloid 

House  No .  lO.-Polly  Eeynolds' ;  five  inmates.  Polly 
Reynolds:  old  vaccination,-  varioloid.  Lawrence  Jones  • 
old  vaccination ;  varioloid.    Maria  Jones  •  old  vaccina' 
tion;  escaped.   Hagar  Jones:  old  vaccination  ;  escaped 
Horace  Reynolds  :  old  vaccination  ;  escaped  bCapea' 

House  No.  ll.-Simon  Baker's;  seven  inmates. 
Simon  Baker ;  old  vaccination  ;  varioloid.  Ann  Baker  • 
old  vaccination  ;  varioloid.    Rebecca  Baker  :  no  vacci- 

crtf  CV  S'  SUSan  BakCT  =  n0  ^cination  i  dis- 
crete. ±5etsy  Baker:  no  vaccination;  varioloid.  Walter 
Baker :  vaccinated  ;  varioloid.  Lazarena  Baker  •  vacci- 
nated ;  discrete.  ' 

12-Mary  Curry's;  four  inmates.  Mary 
Cuiry,  Mary  Hammond,  Prince  Hall,  and  Jasper  Ham- 
mond: no  vaccination  ;  ail  confluent;  all  died 

House  No  13.— -J  R.  Gorden's;  ten  inmates.    J.  R. 
Gorden  and  Sarah,  his  wife.-  had  small-pox  10  years 
ago.    Kate  Gorden;  no  vaccination  ;  confluent.  Senna 
Gorden:  no  vaccination;  confluent.    Robert  Gorden 
no  vaccination;  coherent.   Margaret  Gorden    no  vacci^ 

coiflueW0011?116^   S^T    Go^en:  no  vaccination; 

D*ryal:  no  vaccination ;  discrete 
Jiva  Baker  :  no  vaccination ;  varioloid.  Ann  Houston  - 
no  vaccination  ;  varioloid  nouston  . 

j,,11™8*  N°-  14—Phil.  Gignilliat's;  aix  inmate8 
Philip  Gignilhat :  vaccinated  ;  varioloid  Philip's  wife 
vaccinated  ;  varioloid.    Phillis  :  vaccinated  ;  varioloid 

vaSoid^PhT"5  r'i0l°^-  Nw"*:  ^einated; 
fluent  mother-in-law:  not  vaccinated  ;  con- 

Souse  No.  15.-Simon  Baker's.    This  was  burned 

Lghut  rrem0Tedint0  his presenfc  abode- 

Among  the  above-named  cases  there  were  12  deaths 
up  to  our  arrival,  and  we  found  Nathan  Baker  (house S 
dying,  making  a  total  of  13  deaths.  {  } 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VACCINATION  : 


App.  No.  15.       Que  case-  Clara  Maxwell  (house  6)  denied  vaccination, 
"~ —         but  being  a  pronounced  case  of  varioloid  I  insisted  upon 
U.S.  of       looking,  and  found  a  well-marked  vaccine  scar.    It  is 
America.      highly  probable  that  others  were  of  the  same  class  ; 
time  did  not  obtain  to  look  into  this. 

As  classified  by  Dr.  Brunner  and  myself,  the  toial  85 
cases  make  the  following  sho  tving  :  confluent,  22  cases  ; 
coherent,  12  cases:  corymbcid,  4  cases;  discrete,  13 
cases  ;  varioloid,  24  cases.  Only  one  death  occurred 
among  the  298  vaccinated  persons,  and  that  one  was  a 
woman  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  other  cases  of  varioloid, 
even  of  variola,  may  remain  to  be  discovered.  Those 
named,  with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  who  died,  I  saw 
personally. 

Over  half  of  these  people  are  on  the  very  verge  of 
starvation,  and  such  being  the  case  their  patient  endur- 
ance of  even  the  loose  restrictions  put  tlpon  them  so  far 
is  most  commendable. 


At  least  30  persons  might  be  discharged  from  further 
surveillance  at  once  if  clothing  could  be  had  wherewith 
to  cover  them,  as  the  destruction  of  their  rags  is  the 
only  disinfection  practicable.  Nearly  as  many  more 
could  follow  in  about  ten  days,  and  after  a  detention  in 
house  of  observation  for  fourteen  days  all  those  who 
have  so  far  escaped. 

The  burden  of  supporting  nearly  a  hundred  of  these 
famishing  negroes  rests  upon  the  service  as  matters 
now  stand,  at  least  until  new  clothes  and  quarters  can 
be  provided  for  them. 

1  cannot  too  much  emphasise  the  necessity  for  burn- 
ing every  vestige  of  houses  and  clothing  occupied  or 
worn  by  these  people.  They  are  rotten  with  years, 
sodden  with  filth,  saturated  with  small-pox.    *    *  * 

To  the  Surgeon-General  M.  H.  S. 

(Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports:  Vol.  VI.,  No.  48, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  27,  1891.) 


VexeztjelA.1 


VENEZUELA. 


(Mr.  H.  L.  Boultox  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.) 

British  Consulate,  Caracas, 
My  Lord,  May  15,  1891. 

With  reference  to  circular,  Commercial,  of  March 
20th,  received  the  4th  of  this  month,  1  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  your  Lordship,  copies  and  translations  of  a 
correspondence  with  the  leading  physician  in  this  city  about 
vaccination,  and  shall  not  fail  to  report  the  occurrence  of 
any  serious  small-pox  epidemic  in  this  Republic. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  L.  Boulton. 

The  Right  Hon. 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

(Enclosures  in  Mr.  Boulton's  despatch.) 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 


Copy  of  a  Note,  dated  the.  4th  May  1891,  from  Mr. 
Boulton  to  Dr.  Jose  Manuel  de  los  Rios.* 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 

Translation. 

H.  L.  Boulton  presents  his  respects  to  Doctor  Jose 
Manuel  de  los  Rios  and  would  be  thankful  if  he  would 
furnish  him  with  the  following  data  relative  to  vaccina- 
tion required  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  London  : — 
"  Authentic  information  about  small-pox  epidemics  in 
"  Venezuela,  and  whether  it  has  been  alleged  that  injury 
"  was  due  to  vaccination." 
Caracas,  May  4,  1891. 


(Enclosure  No.  3.) 

Copy  of  a  Note,  dated  the  13th  May  1891,  from  Dr. 
Jose  Manuel  de  los  Rios  to  Mr.  Boulton.* 


(Enclosure  No.  4.) 


Translation. 


Dr.  Jose  M.  de  los  Rios,  while  answering  Mr.  Boulton's 
note  relative  to  small-pox  epidemic  in  Venezuela,  and 
whether  any  case  of  injury  has  been  alleged  to  be  due  to 
vaccination,  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
him  his  respects. 

Ere  the  introduction  of  vaccine  into  this  country  it  was 
customary  to  inject  the  innocuous  pus  of  small-pox,  called 
discreta,  the  result  of  which  generally  brought  on  the 
disease  in  a  benign  form  to  the  persons  inoculated,  freeing 
them  thenceforward  from  the  disease.  But  since  vaccina- 
tion has  been  introduced  as  a  preventive  of  that  terrible 
malady,  to  its  use  is  due  its  exodus  or  non-development 
aimngst  us;  it  being  noticeable  that  long  periods  pass 
over  without  a  case  presenting  itself,  and  that  the  system 
of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  which  has  been  adopted, 
has  sufficed  to  impede  its  propagation. 

Otherwise  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  a  hurtful  effect  of 
vaccination  in  this  country;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
discov  ery  of  the  immortal  Jenner  is  reputed  as  eminently 
beneficial  and  preservatory.  With  regard  to  myself  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  entertain  the  most  complete  confidence 
in  vaccination,  and  that  during  37  years  of  practice  I  have 
onlv  had  motives  of  congratulating  myself  on  its  use. 

Caracas,  May  13th,  1891. 


*  Note. — For  ,i  translation  of  this  Note  see  below,  Enclosure  No.  2.       t  Note.— For  a  translation  of  this  Note  see.  below,  Enclosure  No.  i. 


App.N°15  , 
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GUATEMALA. 


Mr.  Audley  Gosling  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Guatemala,  9  June,  1891. 

Referring  to  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  this 
series  No.  3  of  the  7th  ultimo,  and  to  my  despatch  Com- 
mercial No.  4  of  the  14th  of  March  last[*],  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  official  statistics  relative  to  the  small-pox  epidemic  in 
this  Republic  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  none  such  exist. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  private  letter  addressed  to  me,  at 
n.y  request,  by  Dr.  Arton,  M.D.  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  a 
large  practice  here,  states  very  clearly  the  anti-vaccination 
prejudices  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  and  the 
reasons  why  small-pox  is  nearly  always  epidemic  in  Guate- 
mala. 

1  have,  &c. 

Audley  Gosling. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


(Enclosure  in  Mr.  Audley  Gosling's  despatch.) 

My  Dear  Sir,  Guatemala,  9  June,  1891. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  reliable  statistics  in 
these  countries  on  any  subject  whatsoever,  and  much  more 
so  on  questions  sanitary  or  hygienic.  I  can  only  give  you 
in  general  terms  a  few  facts,  Small-pox  broke  out  in  this 
Republic  for  the  last  time  in  October  1890,  and  to-day  it 
still  exists. 

In  the  Capital  itself  vaccination  has  been  more  or  less 
carried  out,  with  the  result  that  the  epidemic  now  only 
exists  "in  sporadic  cases.  In  the  outlying  Pueblos  (villages) 
where  the  densest  ignorance  prevails,  and  where  the 
majesty  (?)  of  the  law  is  disregarded,  there  have  been  only 
spasmodic  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 


enforce  vaccination,  and  only  in  these  cases  has  the  disease 
been  arrested  before  the  literal  decimation  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  foreigners  resident  in  the  Capital,  although  exposed 
to  daily  contact  in  the  streets,  in  the  tram-cars,  &c,  to 
infection,  having  all  been  vaccinated,  escaped,  with  two 
exceptions,  the  disease.  These  had  been  vaccinated  in 
childhood,  25  and  36  years  before,  and  had  never  been  re- 
vaccinated.  In  both  cases  the  disease  was  varioloid,  with 
a  speedy  convalescence,  showing  that  although,  on  account 
of  the  long  interval,  the  vaccination  had  lost  its  supreme 
protective  power,  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  had  a  modifying 
influence.  I  know  of  no  facts  against  vaccination,  except 
such  as  spring  from  impure  \  irus  or  the  secondary  infection 
of  the  wound,  which  here  would  be  quite  possible,  owing 
to  the  filth  and  want  of  the  common  observance  of  cleanli- 
ness which  may  be  found  on  all  sides. 

The  natives  have  a  strong  prejudice  to  vaccination 
simply  because  it  involves  the  use  of  a  lancet,  or  other 
instrument,  and  not  from  any  dread  of  the  process  per  se. 

In  times  of  epidemic,  however,  it  is  different,  for  then 
they  consider  it  as  a  direct  means  of  propagating  the 
disease,  needless  to  say  without  the  slightest  justification. 
So  pig-headed  are  they  however,  that,  although  they  have 
proofs  given  them  of  the  power  to  stop  the  epidemic  in 
villages  in  which  it  is  rampant,  yet  they  will  sooner 
attribute  any  cessation  of  the  disease  to  the  procession  of 
some  Saint,  and  this  belief  is  kept  up  by  their  so-called 
spiritual  guides  who  are  in  many  cases  equally  ignorant 
with  their  flocks. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  you  figures  as  well  as 
these  few  facts,  but  more  is  impossible. 

I  have,  &c. 

Q.  H.  Arton,  M.D. 

Audley  Gosling,  Esq. 


App.  No.  15. 

Guatemala. 


JAPAN. 


The  Foreign  Office  to  the  Commission. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office.  10  April  1893. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  11th  of  March 
1892  respecting  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  at  Tokio,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  to  transmit,  for  the 
information  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination,  a 
translation  of  a  report  on  this  subject  which  has  been 
drawn  up  in  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Charge  d'Affaires  by  the 
Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  am,  &c. 

T.  H.  Sanderson. 

The  Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 


(Enclosure.) 

Copy- 

The  small-pox  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Tokio  from 
the  winter  of  1891  till  the  summer  of  1892  was  of  excep- 


*  Note. —  The  following  letter, for  warding  a  copy  of  an  extract  from 
a  previous  despatch  of  Mr.  Gosling's  with  reference  to  this  epidemic, 
hail  been  received  by  ths  Commission  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  .— 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sir,  28  April  1801. 

lam  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Hoard  to  forward  to 
you,  for  the  informal  ion  of  the  Royal  Commissi  in  on  Vaccination,  the 
accompanying  copy  of  a  despatch  which  has  been  communie  tied  to 
the  Board  by  the  Secretary  of  Stati  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 

I  am,  tic, 

ALFRED  D.  ADRIAN, 
Bret  Ince,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Vaccination. 

(Enclosure.) 

Copy. 

(Extract  from  Mr.  Gosling's  No.  4  Commercial.) 

Guatemala,  ut  March  l8gi. 
I  regret  to  stale  that  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  has  raged  here 
during  the  past  fifteen  months  is  still  swelling  the  death-rate  of  this 
Republic. 

It  is  computed  that  since  the  1st  of  January  iSgo  no  less  than  ns,coo 
deaths  have  occurred  from  this  terrible  scourge. 
The  epidemic  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Indian  population.  * 


tional  violence  as  compared  with  those  of  recent  years. 
An  outbreak  occurred  in  Tokio  previously  in  1885-86,  but 
the  total  number  of  cases  during  those  two  years  together 
did  not  exceed  1,300  approximately;  it  was,  therefore, 
quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  present  epidemic. 
On  that  occasion,  however,  the  epidemic  assumed  an 
exceedingly  grave  character  in  Kanagawa,  Osaka,  Hyogo, 
and  Nagasaki,  several  thousand  cases  occurring  in  each  of 
those  Prefectures.  In  Tokio  during  1887,  as  the  after 
effects  of  the  outbreak  of  previous  years,  107  cases  again 
occurred,  but  the  numbers  did  not  rise  above  13  and  42  in 
1888  and  1889  respectively.  When  in  1890  during  the 
two  months  of  May  and  June  more  than  50  cases  suddenly 
appeared  an  epidemic  was  feared,  but  the  violence  of  the 
disease  immediately  abated  and  thenceforward  not  more 
than  three  or  four  cases  occurred  per  month. 

At  the  commencement  of  1891,  however,  during  January 
and  February,  the  disease  began  to  become  prevalent, 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity  till  July,  from  which 
date  it  rapidly  declined  until  it  was  almost  completely 
stamped  out.  This  proved  to  be  a  merely  temporary 
abatement  during  the  height  of  the  summer  heat,  for  in 
'November  there  was  a  sudden  recrudescence  of  the  disease; 
the  great  epidemic  which  ensued  did  not  expend  its  violence 
tid  June  of  the  following  year  (vide  Table  I.). 

This  outbreak  was  mainly  confined  to  the  city  proper, 
being  very  slight  in  the  suburban  districts  (vide  Table  II.). 

If  the  cases  in  Table  II.  be  divided  according  to  age,  it 
will  be  found  that  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30 
were  most  numerous,  representing  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  ;  a  fact  probably  referable  to  omis- 
sions to  get  vaccinated  for  the  second  or  third  time  (vide 
Table  III.). 

The  results  of  an  examination,  conducted  with  reference 
to  vaccination,  of  the  5,215  cases  occurring  between 
November  1st  and  March  31st  following  are  shown  in 
Table  IV. 

The  most  startling  fact  deducible  from  the  results  of 
these  statistics  is  the  large  number  of  second  seizures  after 
a  previous  attack  of  small-pox,  but,  as  the  fact  of  a 
previous  attack  was  probably  only  to  be  inferred  from  the 
statements  of  the  patients  themselves,  it  admits  of  doubt 
whether  the  disease  had  in  realitv  been  true  small-pox. 
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>p.  No.  15.    Of  the  5,215  cases  mentioned  above,  2,067  were  persons 

  received  and  medically  treated  in  the  hospitals  for  infectious 

Japan.        diseases  and  show  a  mortality  of  26 '26  per  cent.,  as  com- 

  pared  with  which  the  mortality  among  patients  treated  at 

their  homes  was  20 '8  per  cent.  The  proportionally  low 
mortality  among  the  latter  as  compared  with  that  among 
patients  admitted  into  the  hospitals  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  patients  taken  to  the  lazarettes  were  in  most  cases 
suffering  from  a  dangerous  type  of  the  disease. 

Under  the  Vaccination  Regulations  it  is  prescribed  that 
children  shall  be  vaccinated  for  the  first  time  within  one 
year  after  birth  and  that  vaccination  is  to  be  repeated 
subsequently  for  the  second  and  third  times  at  intervals  of 
five  years.    It  is  the  custom  in  Japan  for  the  local  autho- 


rities in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  even  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic  specially  to  enjoin  its 
practice,  in  some  cases  using  compulsion  for  its  enforce- 
ment. The  number  of  persons  vaccinated  during  the 
present  epidemic,  between  November  1st  and  March  31st 
following,  the  results  of  that  vaccination  are  shown  in 
Table  V. 

The  number  of  persons  not  included  in  Table  V.,  in 
whose  case,  as  they  did  not  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation on  the  day  fixed;  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
vaccination  took  or  not,  amounted  to  26,502  in  the  city 
wards  and  5,189  in  the  suburban  districts,  making  a  total 
of  31,691  persons. 


Ta  ble  V, 


ToKio  Small-pox  Epi pemic,1891~92. 

Showing  ruunber  artd>  age  of persons  VacctnatecL  hetweerv 
Nov.  l .  18dicmxLMar>cJv31 ,  1892,  and  the  resnUbs  of'thxxb 
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App.  No.  16. 
Egypt. 


The  Local  Government  Board  to  the  Commission. 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
gIR  16th  January  1891. 

'  I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
forward  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Vaccination,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  Kheuivial 
Decree,  dated  17th  December  1890,  establishing  in  Egypt 
the  compulsory  vaccination  of  children. 

I  am,  &c. 
Alfred  D.  Adrian, 
To  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 

(Enclosure.) 

"Journal  Officiel"  of  17th  December  1890. 
Nous  Khedive  d'Egypte, 

Sur  la  proposition  de  Notre  Ministre  de  l'lnterieur  et 
1'avis  conforrne  de  Notre  Conseil  des  Ministres : 

Le  Conseil  legislatif  entendu  ; 

Vu  la  deliberation  de  l'Assemblee  generale  de  la  cour 
d'appel  mixte  en  date  du  13  decembre  1890  ; 
Vu  les  Articles  47  et  54  du  code  penal  mixte ; 
Vu  les  Articles  45  et  48  du  code  penal  indigene  :-— 

Decretons : 

Article  Premier. 

Notre  decret  en  date  du  10  juillet  1890  (23  Zilkadeh 
1307),  est  modific  ainsi  qu'il  suit : 

Article  2. 

La  vaccination  des  enfants  nouveau-nes  est  obligatoire 
dans  toute  l'Egypte  et  ses  dependances. 


Article  3. 

L'enfant  devra  etre  vaccine  dans  les  trois  mois  de  sa 
naissance. 

Article  4. 

Le  pere,  ou,  a.  defaut  du  pere,  la  personne  qui  a  la 
garde  de  l'enfant,  devra  presenter  l'enfant  au  bureau  de 
l'agent  sanitaire  du  lieu,  ou  a  defaut  du  bureau  et  d'agent 
dans  la  localite,  a,  celui  de  la  localite  la  plus  voisine  dans 
le  meme  district.  L'enfant  ainsi  presente  sera  vaccine 
gratuitement. 

Dans  les  sept  jours  qui  suivront,  l'enfant  devra  etre 
presente  de  nouveau  au  meme  bureau  ou  au  meme  agent 
qui  s'assurera  du  resultat  de  l'operation. 

Si  l'operation  a  reussi,  il  sera  delivre  aux  parents,  sans 
frais,  un  certificat  de  vaccination. 

Dans  le  cas  contraire,  il  sera  procede  tous  les  deux  mois 
a,  une  nouvelle  operation,  dont  le  resultat  sera  verifie  dans 
les  sept  jours  comme  pour  la  premiere. 

Sont  dispenses  de  cette  presentation  ceux  qui  fourni- 
ront  dans  le  dit  delai  de  trois  mois  un  certificat  emanant 
d'un  medecin  autorise  a,  exercer,  coiistatant  que  l'opera- 
tion a  eu  lieu  avec  succes, 

Article  5. 

En  cas  de  maladie  de  l'enfant,  ce  dont  le  pere,  ou,  a, 
defaut  du  pere,  la  personne  qui  a  la  garde  de  l'enfant, 
devra  justiner  par  un  certificat  medical,  l'obligation  de 
vaccination  sera  suspendue  jusqu'a,  son  retablissement. 


Article  6. 

Chaque  village  ou  tribu  dont  la  population  est  egale  ou 
superieure  a  trois  cents  ames,  doit  posseder  un  registre  de 
vaccination  du  modele  present  par  l'autorite  sanitaire. 

Les  hameaux,  ezbehs,  abadiehs,  kafrs,  campements, 
tribus,  etc.,  dont  le  chiffre  de  la  population  est  inferieur 
a  trois  cents  ames,  feront  inscrire  les  vaccinations  aux 
villages  les  plus  voisins,  du  district  dont  ils  dependent. 


La  vaccination  dans  ces  endroits  se  fera  soit  par  le 
medecin  du  district  (ou  par  un  autre  medecin),  soit  par 
les  barbiers  des  villages  qui  doivent  etre  dument  autorises 
par  1' Administration  sanitaire  a.  pratiquer  cette  operation. 
Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  le  medeoin  du  district  pourra,  si  ceia 
lui  est  possible,  surveiller  les  operations. 

Les  enfants  nes  de  parents  indigents  et  conduits  chez 
les  barbiers,  seront  vaccines  gratuitement.  Le  Gouverne- 
ment  paiera  aux  barbiers  dix  milliemes  pour  chacun  de 
ces  enfants  vaccines  avec  succes.  Pour  chaque  enfant 
vaccine  a  domicile,  le  barbiev  aura  droit  a  dix  milliemes 
payables  par  les  parents. 


Article  7. 

Les  registres  de  vaccination  seront  deposes  dans  le 
vibes  au  bureau  sanitaire,  dans  les  villages  chez  les  cheikh 
qui  les  feront  tenir  par  le  sarraf. 


Article  8. 

Toute  infraction  aux  Articles  4  et  5  ci-dessus  sera  punie 
d'une  amende  de  10  a  100  P.  E.,  et  d'un  emprisonnemeni 
de  vingt-quatre  heures  a.  une  semaine,  ou  a  l'une  de  ess 
deux  peines  seulement. 

Les  circonstances  attenuantes  pourront  etre  admises. 


Article  9. 

Tout  duplicata  de  certificat  de  vaccination  sera  delivre 
sur  la  demande  qui  eu  sera  faite,  contre  paiement  d'une 
taxe  de  3  P.  E. 


Article  10. 

Le  present  decret  est  applicable  aux  indigenes  a.  partir 
de  sa  publication;  il  entrera  en  vigeur  a  l'egard  des 
etrangers  trois  mois  apres  sa  promulgation. 


Article  1  ] . 

Notre  Ministre  de  l'lnterieur  est  charge  de  l'execution 
du  present  decret. 

Fait  au  Palais  d'Abdine,  le  5  Gamad  Awel  1308  (17 
Decembre  1890). 

Mehemet  Thewfik. 

Par  le  Khedive  : 

Le  President  du  Conseil  des  Ministres,  Ministre  de 
l'lnterieur,  Riaz. 


The  Local  Goverment  Board  to  the  Commission. 


Local  Government  Board.  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Sis,  23  October,  1891. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
state  that  they  have  recently  received  from  the  Italian 
Government  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  in  force  in  Italy  as 
to  Compulsory  Vaccination  and  as  to  the  Preservation  of 
Vaccine  Lymph,  and,  as  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  these 
Regulations  maybe  of  interest  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Vaccination,  I  am  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  trans- 
lation for  their  information. 

I  am,  &c. 

C.  N.  Dalton, 
To^Bret  Ince,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Vaccination. 
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Vpp.  No.  16.  (Enclosure.) 

j~Y  c°py- 

 '_  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

(Department  of  Public  Health.) 

Special  Regulations  as  to  the  Preservation  of 
Lymph*  and  Compulsory  Vaccination. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior  having  regard  to 
Articles  51,  52,  53  and  62  of  the  Law  "for  the  Protection 
"  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  "  after  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Health  decrees  that  these  consolidated  Special 
Regulations  as  to  the  Preservation  of  Lymph  an-i  Com- 
pulsory Vaccination  have  received  his  approval. 

G.  Nicotera, 

Rome,  18  June,  1891.  Home  Minister. 


of  supervising  its  use  in  the  interests  of  the  Province.  This 
officer  is  also  required  to  collect  the  statistics  of  vaccination 
and  small-pox  in  the  several  Communes  of  the  Province, 
according  to  the  reports  to  be  furnished  to  him  by  the 
sanitary  officials  of  the  Communes.    (See  Articles  19-22.) 

Article  9. — The  said  sanitary  inspector  who  shall  act  as 
the  representative  of  the  Province  in  matters  of  vaccination 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Prefect  after  consultation  with 
the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  and  shall  receive  a  salary 
from  the  funds  of  the  Province  proportionate  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  work  and  officially  his  post  shall  be  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Province. 

Article  10. — The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  obtaining 
the  lymph  from  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  and 
in  reimbursing  out  of  the  Provincial  funds  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  is  set  out  in  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 


Special  Regulations  for  the  Preservation  of  Jjymph  and  for 
Compulsory  Vaccination. 


I. 

Preservation,  of  Lymph. 

Article  1. — By  the  terms  of  Article  52  of  the  Law  for 
the  Protection  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  the  Lymph 
shall  be  preserved  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Sanitary  Authority  for  the  Province  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  that  Authority  and  the  expenses  incident 
thereto  shall  be  charged  to  the  Province. 

Article  2. — The  provincial  authorities  are  empowered  to 
preserve  and  provide  both  animal  and  humanised  lymph  to 
the  Communal  Authorities  and  to  private  medical  practi- 
tioners. 

Article  3. — Animal  lymph  may  be  preserved  by  the 
aforesaid  Medical  Officer  of  the  Province,  either  at  an 
Institute  for  the  Production  of  Lymph  established  by  the 
Provincial  Authority,  or  at  an  existing  private  Institute 
for  the  Production  of  Lymph  which  has  received  official 
recognition  from  the  Provincial  Authority.  In  either  case 
the  Institute  must  be  put  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  said  Medical  Officer.  The  Medical  Officer  is  also  em- 
powered to  make  use  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
ment at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  (in 
Rome). 

Article  4. — The  Provincial  Authorities  desirous  of 
establishing  an  Institute  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
duction of  animal  lymph  must  take  care  to  provide 
premises  with  proper  stabling  for  the  animals  to  be 
inoculated,  and  with  suitable  accommodation  for  the  pro- 
cess of  inoculation  and  the  collection,  preparation  and 
preservation  of  vaccine. 

The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  doctor 
aided  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  a  staff"  of  assistants  and 
servants  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  vaccine  which  it 
is  intended  to  produce. 

Article  5. — The  provincial  authorities  who  desire  to  give 
official  recognition  to  an  already  existing  private  Institute, 
shail  before  giving  their  recognition  obtain  a  written  certi- 
ficate from  th»  Medical  Officer  of  the  Province  to  the  effect 
that  the  Institute  fulfils  the  requirements  as  to  the  premises 
and  staff  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article,  and  that  it 
can  produce  vaccine  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  in 
amount  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  locality. 

Article  6. — Bye-laws  approved  by  the  Prefect,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Province, 
will  regulate  the  administration  of  the  Institute,  whether 
established  by  the  Provincial  Authority  or  merely  recognised 
by  it,  setting  out  the  technical  rules  and  administrative 
principles  of  its  management. 

Article  7- — The  Provincial  Authorities  desirous  of  making 
use  of  humanised  lymph  shall  provide  the  requisite  staff, 
premises,  and  materials  according  to  the  instructions  given 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Province. 

The  same  officer  shall  supervise  or  cause  to  be  supervised 
the  selection  of  children  from  whom  the  lymph  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  shall  see  that  proper  precautions  are  taken 
to  ensure  a  good  quality  of  lymph  and  its  perfect  pre- 
servation. 

Article  8.  —The  Provincial  Authorities  who  intend  to 
obtain  animal  lymph  from  a  private  Institute  or  from  the 
National  Establishment  in  Rome  shall  entrust  to  a  specially 
selected  sanitary  inspector  the  duty  of  obtaining  and  dis- 
tributing the   ymph  according  to  local  requirements,  and 


*  Vaocino  is  a  generic  term  for  both  animal  and  humanised  lymph 
(see  Article  2). 


II. 

Vaccination. 

Article  11.— By  the  terms  of  Articles  51  and  52  of  the 
Law  for  the  Protection  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  it 
behoves  the  Communal  Authority  in  every  contingency  to 
provide  for  the  vaccination  of  all  the  inhabitants  within 
their  area  and  to  take  care  that  the  obligation  to  undergo 
this  practical  prophylactic  treatment  which  has  been  im- 
posed by  the  law  is  respected  by  all  according  to  the 
instructions  in  these  Regulations. 

Article  12. — The  Sanitary  Regulations  for  the  Commune 
shall  impose  the  responsibility  for  the  observance  of  this 
legal  obligation  upon  the  parents  (or  their  representatives) 
of  all  children  born  in  the  Commune  till  they  are  of  age. 

Article  13. — Ail  children  must  be  vaccinated  within  the 
solar  half  year  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  birth  (see 
Article  18),  with  the  exception  : — 

(1.)  Of  such  children  as  have  in  the  meanwhile  been 

attacked  by  small-pox. 
(2.)  Of  children  with  regard  to  whom  a  medical  certifi- 
cate can  be  produced  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
in  such  a  state  of  health  as  renders  it  dangerous 
for  them  to  undergo  the  operation  of  vaccination. 
Article  14. — Children   who   owing  to  ill-health  were 
dispensed  from  vaccination  during  their  first  year  of  life 
must  be  submitted  for  vaccination  during  their  second 
year. 

In  cases  where  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  whether  a  child 
can  be  safely  vaccinated,  the  official  vaccinator  must  decide 
upon  the  case  after  having  first  himself  examined  the  child. 

Article  15. — Children  who  have  been  vaccinated  for  the 
first  time  without  showing  favourable  results  must  be 
again  vac  mated  at  the  latest  within  the  ensuing  year,  and 
this  repeated  "accination  must  be  performed  by  the  official 
vaccinator. 

Article  16. — After  the  age  above  referred  to,  every  indi- 
vidual must  offer  himself  for  re-vaccination  whenever  the 
Sanitary  Authority  considers  that  owing  to  the  existence  of 
special  dangers  of  epidemic  such  re-vaccination  is  necessary. 

Article  17- — No  child  can  be  admitted  into  a  public  or 
private  school  or  to  public  examinations  or  into  any  educa- 
tional or  benevolent  institutions  public  or  private  or  into 
any  factory  or  workshop  of  any  kind  if  being  11  years  of 
age  or  older  he  cannot  produce  an  authentic  certificate 
from  the  Communal  Authority  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  re-vaccinated  since  he  reached  eight  years  of  age. 

The  directors  of  schools,  institutions,  factories,  or  work- 
shops or  whoever  may  be  at  the  head  of  any  body  of 
persons  having  the  supervision  of  children  of  any  age 
above  that  of  11  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
observance  of  this  regulation.  Such  persons  must  also 
take  care  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  11 
that  are  likely  to  remain  under  their  supervision  are  re- 
vaccinated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  persons  designated  must  at  every  request  of  the 
Communal  Authority  show  the  certificates  of  re-vaccination 
of  the  children  entrusted  to  them. 

Article  18. — In  every  Commune  there  shall  be  annually 
two  gratuitous  public  vaccinations,  one  in  each  solar  half  ^ 
year  at  such  period  as  shall  be  considered  best  to  facilitate  *i 
the  largest  attendance  of  children. 

There  shall  be  extraordinary  gratuitous  public  vaccina- 
tions wherever  it  is  held  that  such  extraordinary  vaccinations 
are  necessary  for  the  more  complete  observance  of  the  law 
or  where  owing  to  the  appearance  of  cases  of  small-pox  in 
the  Commune,  there  may  be  danger  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Article  19. — The  Communal  Authority  shall  in  all  cases 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  maintain  a  staff  of  sanitary 
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officials  (physicians  and  surgeons)  sufficient  to  vaccinate 
gratuitously  all  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  vaccinated, 
whether  the  obligation  to  undergo  this  operation  is  due  to 
legal  requirements  or  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Communal 
or  superior  Government  Authorities. 

Article  20.  All  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  shall 
present  themselves  or  be  presented  for  vaccination  to  the 
official  vaccinator  between  the  7th  and  10th  day  after 
vaccination,  and  the  official  vaccinator  shall  himself  report 
for  the  purposes  of  registration  to  the  Communal  Authority 
the  vaccinations  which  have  been  performed  and  their 
results  whether  the  operations  were  performed  at  the  public 
gratuitous  vaccinations,  or  by  private  medical  practitioners. 

The  report  of  the  official  vaccinator  shall  set  out  the 
Christian  name  and  surname  of  the  person  vaccinated,  the 
date  of  birth,  and  state  whether  the  vaccination  satisfied 
legal  requirements,  or  whether  there  is  need  for  it  to  be 
repeated. 

Article  21. — The  sanitary  officials  shall  at  the  end  of 
each  half  year  verify  whether  all  the  persons  born  in  the 


preceding  half  year  have  been  successfully  vaccinated,  and  App.  No.  16. 

in  cases  where  there  has  been  default,  it  is  the  duty  of  the   

sanitary  officials  to  move  the  Communal  Authority  to  inter-  Italy. 

vene  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.   

Article  22. — The  same  sanitaryoffioial  shall  communicate 
to  the  Prelect  of  the  Province  during  the  month  of  January 
in  each  year  a  list  of  all  the  vaccinations  which  have  been 
performed,  carefully  distinguishing  between  the  cases  cf 
vaccinations  and  re-vaccinations. 

Article  23. — Certificates  setting  out  the  particulars  of 
vaccination  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  Communal 
Authority  shall  oe  granted  by  that  Authority  gratuitously 

Article  24. — The  regulations  in  so  far  as  they  have 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  Lymph  by  the  Provincial 
Authority,  the  registration  of  all  cases  of  vaccinations  by 
the  Communal  Authority  and  the  granting  gratuitously  of 
certificates  by  that  Authority  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
1st  of  January  1892. 
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App.  No.  17. 


The  Colonial  Office  to  the  Commission. 

Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 
Sir,  6th  June  1893. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Marquess  of  Ripon  to  trans- 
mit to  you  the  accompanying  copies  of  a  Eeport  and 
Chart,  referring  to  the  recent  epidemic  of  small-pox  in 
Mauritius,  which  his  Lordship  thinks  may  perhaps  be 
of  interest  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 

I  am,  &c. 

Edward  Wingfield. 

The  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 


Maubitius.  (Enclosure  No.  1.) 

Repoet  from  the  Acting  Sanitary  Warden  upon  the 
Results  of  Vaccination  and  Re-vaccination. 


age  average  of  the  immigrants  on  landing  is  about  25 
years.  They  are  vaccinated  before  embarking  so  that 
10  years  after,  the  vaccine  virus  is  still  powerful  enough 
to  protect  them.  Again,  in  Port  Louis  most  of  the 
Indians  work  at  the  principal  establishments  of  the 
town,  dockyards,  railways,  port  office,  Inodore  establish- 
ments, and  as  domestic  servants ;  these  were  all  re- 
vaccinated  at  the  outset  of  the  epidemic  and  the 
disease  did  not  break  oat  among  them.  On  most  sugar 
estates  re-vaccination  was  resorted  to  early,  and  the 
disease  never  spread  on  any  of  these,  although  several 
cases  were  found  on  them. 

The  Colonial-born  Indians  form  the  young  generation 
of  this  island,  and  have  all  been  vaccinated  in  childhood, 
and  as  most  of  them  are  still  young  they  are  protected 
by  vaccination. 

The  white  population  of  the  island  hastened  to  have 
recourse  to  vaccination,  and  the  only  two  cases  found 
in  this  class  were  upon  persons  who  had  not  been 
successfully  re-vaccinated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      John  Bolton, 

Acting  Sanitary  Warden. 


President, 

It  is  impossible  to  give  correctly  the  information 
asked  for  by  his  Lcrdship  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

No  reliable  data  can  be  had  upon  the  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  country  districts. 

For  Port  Louis  on  the  other  hand  I  can  state  : 

lo.  Not  a  single  case  of  small-pox  was  discovered  on 
a  person  recently  successfully  re-vaccinated.  Twelve 
cases  occurred  on  persons  who  had  been  re-vaccinated 
with  success  during  the  incubation  period  of  the  disease, 
and  in  all  the  character  of  the  illness  was  modified. 
In  one  case  a  child  of  nine  months,  who  had  never  been 
vaccinated,  was  operated  upon  by  me  in  the  papular 
stage  of  the  disease  the  small-pox  ran  a  very  mild 
course — the  vaccination  having  been  very  successful. 

Previous  to  January  1892  the  practice  had  been  to 
re-vaccinate  in  small  areas  as  cases  arose  therein,  the 
consequence  was  that  numbers  of  persons  evaded 
re-vaccination,  and  the  disease  kept  on  its  progressing 
march. 

In  January  I  divided  the  town  into  sections  so  as  to 
take  in  the  whole  of  Port  Louis ;  the  Board  having 
afterwards  declared  re-vaccination  compulsory  in  each 
area,  medical  practitioners  were  appointed  to  vaccinate 
from  house  to  house.  The  work  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  January  and  lasted  two  months. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  good  results  of  this 
measure :•— 

Number  of  Cases  of  Smali-pox  in  1891. 

October         -         -          -  -  187 

November  ....  256 
December       -  278 

1892. 

January  ....  547 

February  ....  315 

March  -  -          -          -         -  172 

April  -  -          -          -          -  113 

May     -  -          -         -         -  28 

June    -  -          -          -  41 

July    -  -          -          -         -  63 

August  -          -          -          -  22 

September  -          -          -         -  18 

October  -          -         -          -  10 

Last  case  found  30/10/92. 


Return  of  Cases  of  8mall~Pox  declared  in  Port  Louis 
from  1st  September  to  30th  October  1891. 


This  return  is  drawn  for  three  months  only,  and  is  a 
fair  statement  upon  which  the  number  of  cases  for  the 
whole  epidemic  can  be  calculated. 


Nationality. 

Under  1  Tear. 

0 

O 

10  to  20. 

20  to  30. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

Above  50. 

Total. 

Coloured  popula- 
tion and  of 
African  descent. 

Indians 

6 
6 

26 
6 

58 
12 

120 
36 

78 
22 

26 
1 

11 

2 

325 
85 

Chinese 

1 

1 

12 

32 

70 

156 

100 

28 

13 

411 

Confluent  Cases. 

Coloured  popula- 
tion and  of 
African  descent. 

Indians 

5 

S 

14 

29 

2 

86 
6 

47 
6 

20 
1 

6 

207 
20 

10 

14 

31 

92 

53 

21 

6 

227 

Discrete  Cases. 

Coloured  popula- 
tion    and  of 
African  origin. 

1 

12 

29 

34 

31 

6 
1 

5 

118 

1 

Indians 

1 

6 

10 

30 

16 

2 

65 

2 

18 

39 

64 

47 

7 

7 

184 

Never  Vaccinated. 

Coloured      and  ~] 
African  popula- 
tion. 1 

Indians    -        -  j 

12 

2 

3 

1 

16 

Chinese    -  -J 

12 

2 

3 

1 

16 

There  are  other  arguments  which  also  prove  the  great  All  the  others  were  vaccinated  in  childhood, 
protective  power  of  vaccination.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,020 
cases  of  the  disease  696  occurred  among  the  Indians, 
and  1,323  among  Creoles  of  the  coloured  population  and 
of  African  descent.  There  are  two  classes  of  Indians 
in  the  island — the  immigrant  and  the  Colonial  born.  The 
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Chart 

SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY   PROGRESS  AND  MORTALITY  OF  THE 

SMALL  POX  EPIDEMIC 

MAURITIUS    1891  &  1892 

Showing  also  the  Mean  Temperature  of  Air,  Relative  Humidity,  and  Rainfall. 
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Prevalence  of  the  Disease  at  different  Ages. 


Under  1  Year. 

- 

1  to  10. 

10  to  20. 

20  to  20. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

Above  50. 

Per-centage 

■03 

•08 

■17 

•38 

•24 

•06 

•03 

Death  rate 

83-3 

22- 

W3 

24-3 

w 

18- 

16- 

Death  rate  non-vacci-  \ 
nated  -) 

83-3 

50 

33 

M.  18 
F.  8-5 


Per-centage. 

Coloured  population  and  J  Males    "   45  T  ,. 
African  descent,         1  „      .     OQ  Indians 
l,.Females  28'4 

1892. 

Coloured  population  and  f  Males  |-  367\ 
African  descent.         \  Females  257  J  W4; 

■     •     -{SS5J  fi}  « 

Per-centage. 

{Males    -  34-4 
Indians 
Females  24*1 

General  per-centage  on  /  Coloured  population,  &c,  65. 
whole  epidemic.         \  Indians  35'  nearly. 


20-6 
20-8 


App.  No.  17, 
Mauritius. 


Relative  Frequency  of  the  Disease  in  Port  Louis  for  the 
whole  Period  of  the  Epidemic. 

1891. 

Coloured  population  and/ Males    -  430  "I  «/\n"l 
I  Females  270/  iW  1 


of  African  origin 
Indians 


/Males    -  1721 
'  I  Females    82/  <so*. 


-954 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 


Chart  showing  the  monthly  progress  and  morxamm 
or  the  Small-pox  Epidemic  :  Mauritius. 
1891  and  1892. 

[See  sheet  facing  this  page.] 
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APPENDIX  XVIII. 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  to  the  Commission. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
State  Board  of  Health, 

13,  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Gentlemen,  Dec.  12,  1889. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Banch,  of  Illinois, 
has  mentioned  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  relative  to 
vaccination,  in  his  evidence  before  your  honourable 
Commission,  I  would  respectfully  forward  to  you  a 
copy  of  the  Health  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  which 
include  those  relating  to  vaccination.  (See  pages  33 
and  34  of  the  Manual.) 

I  also  send  a  copy  of  the  47th  Registration  Report  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  copy  of  my  article  on  vaccination 
recently  contributed  to  "Wood's  Reference  Handbook 
of  Medical  Sciences."* 

In  the  former  may  be  found  the  statistics  of  small-pox 
in  Massachusetts  for  40  years  (on  pages  350-352). 

Respectfully  yours, 

Saml.  W.  Abbott, 

Secretary. 


torieTete  0\o  be  77-'  IncorP°.rated  manufacturing  com- 
vaccinated'.'  Pub-  panies,  superintendents  of  almshouses, 


lie  Satutes 
§54. 


c.  so,  State  reform  schools,  industrial  schools, 
lunatic  hospitals,  and  other  places  where 
the  poor  and  sick  are  received ;  masters 
of  houses  of  correction,  jailers,  keepers 
of  prisons,  warden  of  the  State  prison, 
and  superintendents  or  officers  of  all 
other  institutions  supported  or  aided  by 
the  State,  shall,  at  the  expense  of  their 
respective  establishments  or  institutions, 
cause  all  inmates  thereof  to  be  vacci- 
nated immediately  upon  their  entrance 
thereto,  unless  they  produce  sufficient 
evidence  of  previous  successful  vaccina- 
tion within  five  years. 

makefurther  "r*       7-8'  town  ma7  make  further  pro- 

vision "for  6vaoet  vision  for  the  vaccination  of  its  inhabi- 
nation.      Public  tants,  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
statutes,   c.   80,  0f  health  or  a  committee  chosen  for  the 
purpose. 

tef ''not1  to°™lfow  79-  The  ?ch°o1  committee  shall  not 
unvaccinatedchii-  allow  a  child  who  has  not  been  duly 
dren  to  attend  vaccinated  to  be  admitted  to  or  con- 
PuMc   Stett  nected  with  the  public  schools. 

C.  47,  §  9. 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 

Manual  for  the  use  of  Boards  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts, containing  the  Statutes  relating  to  tbe  Public 
Health  and  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  relating  to  the  same :  prepared  by 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  [Containing, 
at  pages  33-4,  the  following  section  as  to  vaccination :] 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 

Forty-seventh  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts relating  to  the  registry  and  return  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1888;  together  with  tbe 
reports  relating  to  the  returns  of  libels  for  divorce  and 
to  the  returns  of  deaths  investigated  by  the  Medical 
Examiners  for  the  year  1888  :  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  :  with  editorial  remarks  by  Samuel 
W.  Abbott,  M.D.    (Boston,  1889.)* 


Vaccination.^ 

74.  Parents  and  guardians  shall  cause 
their  children  and  wards  to  b  e  vacci- 
nated before  they  attain  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  re-vaccinated  when  the  select- 
men or  mayor  and  aldermen  shall,  after 
five  years  from  the  last  vaccination,  re- 
quire it.  For  every  year's  neglect  the 
party  offending  shall  forfeit  five  dollars. 

75.  The  selectmen  and  mayor  and 
aldermen  shall  require  and  enforce  the 
vaccination  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and, 
when  in  their  opinion  the  public  health 
requires  it,  the  re-vaccination  of  all  the 
inhabitants  who  do  not  prove  to  their 
satisfaction  that  they  have  been  success- 
fully vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  within 
five  years.  Every  person  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  not  under  guardian- 
ship, who  neglects  to  comply  with  any 
such  requirement,  shall  forfeit  five  dol- 
lars. 

leans  $ub-  ^owns  shall  furnish  the  means  of 

lie  statutes,  c.  8o"  vaccination  to  such  of  their  inhabitants 
§  53-  as  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  same. 


Parents,  etc.,  to 
cause  children  to 
bo  vaccinated. 
Penalty  for  neg- 
lect. Public  Sta- 
tutes, c.  80,  §  51. 


Selectmen,  etc., 
to  enforce  vaccina- 
tion. Penalty  for 
neglect.  Public 
Statutes,  c.  80, 
§52. 


Towns  to 


*  Note. — See  Appendix  XV.,  at  pages  760-2,  inhere  extracts  given  by 
Dr.  Abbott  from  the  48£7t  Registration  Report  of  Massachusetts  and, 
with  some  corrections  and  additions,  from  the  article  on  vaccination 
in  "  Wood's  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  will  be 
found.  The  former  extract  contains  a  table,  giving  the  statistics  of 
small-pox  in  Massachusetts  during  the  forty  years  1850-89  (to  which 
Dr.  Abbott  has  added  the  figures  for  the  year  1890) ,  similar  to  the 
table  referred  to  above  contained  in  the  41th  Registration  Report ; 
the  latter  table,  however,  deals  with  the  forty  years  1849-88. 
t  t  Note— At  page  3  of  the  Manual  it  is  stated  that  "  the  dates  in 

heavier  type  opposite  a  few  of  the  sections  are  the  years  in  which 
"  those  statutes ,  or  laivs  essentially  tlie  same,  were  first  enacted  ;  " 
and  at  page  33,  opposite  the  section  given  above  as  to  vaccina  tion,  is 
tlie  date  1809  in  heavier  type.  Referring  to  that  date,  on  the  same 
page,  is  the  following  foot-note ;  "  Chapter  Til,  section  2,  Acts  o/1809, 
"  provided  for  '  inoculation  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  cow-pox, 
"  '  under  tlie  direction  of  the  town  board  of  health,  or  of  a-  committee 
"  '  chosen  for  that  purposed  " 


(Enclosure  No.  3.) 


Article  on  "Vaccination,"  extracted  from  Wood's 
Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences.* 


The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  to  the  Commission. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 
13,  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Dear  Sir,  May  8,  1890. 

I  would  respectfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  April  25,  containing  certain  inquiries 
relative  to  the  Vaccination  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  original  Statutes  of  the 
State  in  the  State  Library,  and  find  there  are  certain 
errors  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1836  which  account 
for  the  errors  in  the  Manual.  The  date  1809  must  have 
been  used  because  in  those  early  years  of  the  century 
the  Legislature  was  convened  in  1809  and  held  two 
sessions,  one  in  that  year  and  another  in  the  following 
year,  but  it  was  called  the  Legislature  of  1809.  The 
actual  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Law,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  copy,  was  March  6,  1810.    I  also  enclose  a 


*  Note— See  footnote  on  page  ante. 
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copy  of  the  Statute  of  1836,  which  was  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  of  1810.  The  repealing  of  the 
Act  of  1810,  and  making  the  duty  of  vaccination  a 
permissive  one,  was  afterward  believed  to  be  a  hasty 
and  unwise  measure,  as  you  will  notice  by  the  comments 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  1850,  a  copy  of  whose 
report  I  have  also  procured  for  you.  (The  reference 
may  be  found  on  page  180.) 

The  date  of  the  present  Law  on  Vaccination  was  1855. 
(Chapter  414.) 

Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  W.  Abbott, 
Bret  Ince,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Secretary  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.   (Revised  Statutes  oj-    App.  No.  18. 

1836.)   

Massa- 

Revised  Statutes,  1836,  Chapter  21,  Section  45  :  chusetts. 

Each  town  may,  at  any  meeting,  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  inoculation  of  the  inhabitants  with  the 
cow-pox,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
each  town,  or  of  a  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose; 
and  they  shall  raise  all  necessary  sums  of  money,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  inoculation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  town  charges  are  made. 


(Enclosure  No.  1.) 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  (Statutes  of  1809  and 
1810.) 

Chapter  CXVI. 

An  Act  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  inoculation  for  the 
Cow-pox. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same .- — 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  town,  district,  and 
plantation  within  this  Commonwealth  wherein  no 
board  of  health  shall  be  established  by  law,  at  their 
annual  meetings  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
annually,  to  chose,  in  the  manner  in  which  other  town 
officers  are  by  law  chosen,  three  or  more  suitable 
persons,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  in- 
oculation of  the  inhabitants  of  such  town,  district,  or 
plantation,  with  the  cow-pox. 

Section  2.  Beit  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  •  district,  or 
plantation,  at  any  of  their  said  annual  meetings,  to 
provide  for  the  inoculation  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
town,  district,  or  plantation,  with  the  cow-pox,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  said  superintendents,  or  a 
board  of  health,  where  such  board  is  established  ;  and 
to  raise  all  necessary  sums  to  defray  the  expense  of  such 
inoculation,  or  such  part  thereof  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  in  the  same  way  and  manner  that  other  town 
charges  are  by  law  defrayed. 

[This  Act  passed  March  6th,  1810.] 


(Enclosure  No.  2.) 
Commonwealth  of  Massachuetts  (Statutes  of  1836.) 
Chapter  VII. 

An  Act  to  repeal  expressly  all  the  Acts  which  are 
consolidated  in  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Same,  as  follows  : — 

Section  1.  The  Acts  repealed  and  intended  to  be 
repealed  by  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Chapter  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  are,  and  shall  be  considered, 
those  which  are  herein-after  mentioned  and  described, 
that  is  to  say  : 


[Then  follows  a  list  of  Acts  repealed,  among  which  is  the 
following  .-] 

An  Act  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  inoculation  for  the 
cow-pox. 


(Enclosure  No.  3.) 

Report  of  a  General  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of  Public 
and  Personal  Health,  devised,  prepared,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  a 
Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  relating  to 
a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State :  presented  April  25th, 
1850.  [Containing,  at  pages  179-81,  the  following  sec- 
tion as  to  vaccination :] 


XXVII-  We  recommend  that  every  city  and  town  in 
the  State  be  required  to  provide  means  for  the  periodical 
vaccination  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  small-pox  is  a  terrific  disease  ;  but  it  is  almost 
entirely  shorn  of  its  terrors  by  the  preventive  remedy  of 
vaccination.  If  a  person  is  not  vaccinated,  there  is 
more  than  two  chances  to  one  that,  if  exposed,  he  will 
take  the  disease ;  but,  if  properly  vaccinated,  there  is 
scarcely  one  chance  in  five  hundred.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  this  preventive  measure,  and  the  guilt  of 
neglecting  it. 

Dr.  "Waterhouse,  of  Cambridge,  vaccinated  his  son  in 
July  1800 ;  and  this  was  the  first  person  ever  vacci- 
nated in  America.  In  1810  an  Act  was  passed  in  this 
State,  providing  "  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
"  town  to  choose  persons  to  superintend  the  inocula- 
"  tion  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  cow-pox."  This  law 
was  repealed  in  1836  ;  and  the  Revised  Statutes  provide 
"  that  each  town  may  make  provision  for  the  inocula- 
"  tion  of  the  inhabitants."  This  substitution  of  the 
word  may  for  shall  left  it  optional  with  towns  to  do  or 
not  to  do  it ;  and  it  has  probably  caused  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  Under  the  operation  of  the  old  law  many 
towns  were  accustomed,  once  in  five  or  more  years,  to 
have  a  general  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  this 
custom,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  been 
generally  discontinued,  and  the  inhabitants  have  thus 
been  left  liable  to  the  disease  from  every  new  exposure. 
Boston  has  provided  that  no  child  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  public  schools  without  a  certificate  from  some 
physician  that  it  has  been  vaccinated.  It  has  also  pro- 
vided for  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of  the  poor  who 
may  choose  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  city  physician  for 
that  purpose.  These  excellent  regulations  should  be 
adopted  in  every  place.  And  local  Boards  of  Health 
should  be  required  to  provide  for  a  general  vaccination 
of  the  inhabitants  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  five 
years. 

Since  the  repeal,  in  1837,  of  the  salutary  laws  of  the 
State  relating  to  small-pox,  no  more  restraint  has  been 
laid  upon  persons  sick  with  this  than  with  any  other 
disease,  and  it  has  consequently  seldom  been  absent 
from  the  large  cities.  During  more  than  30  years, 
prior  to  1837,  the  disease  caused  the  death,  in  Boston, 
of  37  persons  only  ;  and  most  of  these  were  at  Rains- 
ford's  Island.  It  seldom  occurred  in  the  city  proper. 
During  the  12  years  ending  December  31,  1849,  since 
the  repeal,  it  caused  the  death  of  533  persons  !  And  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1850,  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
have  died  !  These  were  unnecessary  deaths, — they  might 
and  ought  to  hare  been  prevented !  And  so  should  the 
thousands  of  cases  of  sickness  by  the  same  disease 
which  did  not  terminate  fatally.  The  plan  of  house-to- 
house  visitation,  described  in  our  twenty-fourth  recom- 
mendation, might  have  been  adopted.  The  city  might 
have  been  divided  into  small  districts,  to  each  of  which 
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App.  No.  18.    a  physician  might  have  been  assigned,  who  should  have 

  been  required  to  visit  every  family,  whether  invited  or 

Massa-       not,  and  to  vaccinate,  or  to  re- vaccinate,  every  person, 
chusetts.      if  necessary  or  expedient.    By  this  plan  the  disease 

 ■      would  soon  have  been  deprived  of  subjects  to  feed  upon, 

and  must  have  been  starved  out.  It  might  might  thus 
have  been  expelled  from  the  city  in  less  than  one 
month ;  and  the  lives  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
which  now  have  been  lost  in  less  than  six  months  might 
have  been  saved.  The  public  expense,  too,  of  such  a 
measure  would  have  been  far  less  than  that  of  the  small- 
pox widows,  and  the  small-pox  orphans  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  city  for  support,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  expenses ;  and  the  various  other  marked  effects 


and  calamities  of  the  disease,  suffered  more  privately, 
might  have  been  avoided. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  it  becomes  the  special 
duty  of  every  person  to  protect  himself  against  this 
disease.  Anyone  who  permits  himself  to  be  sick  with 
it,  is  as  justly  chargeable  with  ignorance,  negligence, 
or  guilt,  as  he  who  leaves  his  house  open  to  be  entered 
and  pillaged  by  robbers,  known  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  upon  that  state,  city,  or  town,  which  does 
not  interpose  its  legal  authority  to  exterminate  the 
disease,  should  rest  the  responsibility,  as  must  rest  the 
consequences,  of  permitting  the  destruction  of  the  lives 
and  the  health  of  its  citizens. 
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App.  No.  1.6.. 


Beturns  furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  Vaccination  op  Children  born  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Unions  in  particular,  during  each  of  the  Tears  1872-92. 

Table  A. 

England  and  Wales. 


Of  the  Children  whose  Births  were  registered  during  the  Year  given  in  the  First  Column,  by  the 
31st  January  in  the  Year  next  but  one  following  that  Year  there  were : 

Year. 

registered 
during 
Year. 

Successfully 
vaccinated. 

Certified  as 
insusceptible 
of 

Vaccination. 

Had 
Small-pox. 

Died 
unvaccinated. 

Vaccination 
postponed 

by 
Medical 
Certificate. 

Remaining. 

The  Children 
not  finally 

accounted  for 
(including 
Cases  post- 

ponerl)  being 
Per  Cent,  of 
Births. 

1872 

821,856 

698,137 

1,693 

905 

78,594 

42,527 

5*1 

1873 

826,508 

704,666 

942 

86 

80,512 

4,264 

36,038 

4*8 

1874 

854,787 

727,065 

920 

96 

85,325 

5,677 

35,704 

4"8 

1875 

850,354 

722,466 

838 

38 

86,673 

5,914 

34,425 

4'7 

1876 

887,694 

763,277 

848 

107 

84,930 

5,528 

33,004 

4'3 

1877 

887,947 

766,824 

926 

118 

79,497 

6,681 

33,901 

4'5 

1878 

891,743 

760,982 

840 

44 

87,936 

6,475 

35,466 

4"7 

1879 

880,222 

756,835 

742 

26 

78,478 

6,670 

37,471 

5'0 

1880 

881,652 

750,203 

859 

46 

87,361 

5,930 

37,253 

4-9 

1881 

883,74* 

765,162 

1,017 

81 

77,471 

6,302 

33,711 

4-5 

1882 

889,082 

763,525 

993 

45 

81,498 

7,598 

35,423 

4-8 

1883 

890,780 

762,080 

1,012 

93 

81,955 

8,110 

37,440 

5-1 

1884 

906,581 

764,975 

1,363 

81 

90,134 

8,693 

41,335 

5-5 

1885 

894,263 

757,714 

1,278 

42 

83,686 

9,323 

42,220 

5-8 

1886 

903,846 

754,059 

1,278 

20 

90,774 

10,187 

47,528 

6-4 

1887 

886,198 

733,980 

1,556 

27 

87,827 

10,402 

52,406 

7-1 

1888 

879,813 

,719,103 

1,888 

12 

83,287 

12,282 

62,701 

8-5 

1889 

885,909 

707,161 

1,758 

2 

88,995 

18,366 

74,627 

9'9 

1890 

875,188 

682,560 

1,672 

2 

91,768 

13,615 

85,571 

11-3 

1891 

914,079 

693,117 

1,806 

9 

96,351 

13,823 

108,973 

13-4 

1892 

I 

Table  B. 
Metropolitan  Unions. 


Of  the  Children  whose  Births  were  registered  during  the  Year  given  in  the  First  Column,  by  the 
31  st  January  in  the  Year  next  but  one  following  that  Year  there  were  : — 

Year. 

Births 
registered 
during 
Year. 

Successfully 
vaccinated. 

Certified  as 
insusceptible 
of 

Vaccination. 

Had 
Small-pox. 

Died 
unvaccinated. 

Vaccination 
postponed 

by 
Medical 
Certificate. 

Remaining. 

Tbe  Children 

not  finally 
accounted  for 
(including 
Cases  post- 
poned), being 
Per  Cent,  of 
Births. 

1872 

118,253 

9(5,894 

354 

70 

10,514 

1( 

),421 

8'8 

187S 

118,656 

96,774 

251 

4 

11,193 

754 

9,680 

8-7 

1874 

121,945 

99,390 

251 

8 

11,492 

1,313 

9,491 

8-8 

1875 

123,229 

99,831 

261 

5 

11,677 

1,431 

10,024 

9-3 

1876 

127,452 

107,113 

263 

47 

11,721 

1,029 

7,279 

6-5 

1877 

128,035 

107,470 

394 

61 

10,904 

1,309 

7,897 

7-1 

1878 

129,775 

107,826 

307 

36 

12,331 

984 

8,291 

7-1 

1879 

131,569 

109,680 

252' 

17 

11,397 

938 

9,285 

7-8 

1880 

133,306 

111,650 

263 

35 

12,039 

579 

8,740 

7-0 

1881 

133,065 

113,561 

401 

64 

11,391 

580 

7,068 

6-7 

1882 

133,365 

112,863 

320 

15 

11,416 

896 

7,855 

6-6 

1883 

134,541 

113,312 

325 

12 

12,117 

962 

7,816 

6-5 

1884 

135,654 

113,314 

460 

44 

12,675 

1,137 

8,024 

6-8 

1885 

183,001 

111,049 

394 

11 

12,194 

1,276 

8,077 

7-0 

1886 

134,371 

110,206 

345 

0 

13,308 

1,289 

9,229 

7-8 

1887 

133,319 

107,494 

421 

0 

13,390 

1,517 

10,497 

9-0 

1888 

131,774 

105,195 

494 

1 

12,542 

1,787 

11,755 

W3 

1889 

132,273 

103,930 

427 

0 

12,604 

1,970 

13,342 

11-6 

1890 

128,225 

96,854 

423 

1 

13,133 

2,119 

15,695 

13-9 

1891 

134,521 

98,439 

'  432 

1 

13,551 

2,292 

19,806 

16-4 

1892 
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The  Colonial  Office  to  the  Commission. 

Downing  Street, 
Sir,  22nd  February  1893. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination,  a  copy  of  a  Memo- 
randum by  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Cyprus  on  the 
transmission  of  Leprosy  by  Vaccination. 

I  am,  &c, 

R.  H.  Meade. 

The  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 


(Enclosure.) 

Leprosy  and  whether  its  Increase  can  be  considered 
as  due  to  Vaccination. 

The  disease  being  inoculable  it  naturally  follows  that 
vaccination  constitutes  a  means  by  which  the  virus  may 
be  introduced  into  the  system,  nevertheless,  from  what 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  although  I  have  far  from 
completed  my  investigations,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  successful  inoculation  of  leprosy 
does  not  prove  an  easy  or  ordinary  work  and,  therefore, 
on  the  presumption — which  is  undoubtedly  correct — 
that  leprosy  is  transmitted  through  vaccination  it  cannot 


but  be  of  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  if  the  proper  pre- 
cautions  were  observed  in  obtaining  lymph  from  human 
vesicles,  for  even  were  one  to  suppose  that  this  lymph 
was  obtained  from  a  subject  who  had  no  apparent  sign 
of  leprosy,  but  was  affected  with  it  in  the  incubatory 
period,  the  disease,  according  to  my  observations  at 
least,  would  not  be  transmissible  as  it  would  appear 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  power  of  transmission  is  only 
attained  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed  and,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  at  the  period  of  suppuration  and  at  this 
time  lymph  would  not  be  collected  for  repetition  to 
another  subject.  Further  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect 
such  lymph  as  I  have  observed,  in  all  cases  of  vacci- 
nation I  have  tried  on  lepers  that  invariably  no  proper 
vesicles  are  formed,  but  only  a  certain  amount  of 
inflammation  is  met  with. 

No  case  of  recent  standing  showing  that  leprosy  was 
caused  by  vaccination  has  come  under  my  notice  but 
before  the  British  occupation  when  vaccination  was  very 
perfunctorily  performed,  the  lymph  used  unsatisfactory 
and  from  a  doubtful  source,  such  cases  may  have  oc- 
curred, and,  in  fact,  I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of 
leprosy,  which  were  not  only  attributed  to  this  source, 
but  every  appearance  seemed  in  favour  of  this  supposi- 
tion, as  there  existed  no  other  evident  or  plausible  reason 
for  their  existence,  but,  as  unfortunately  no  authentic 
records  exist  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  facts,  those 
cases  cannot  be  considered  as  established. 

(Signed)       F.  C.  Heidenstam, 

Chief  Medical  Officer. 
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APPENDIX  XXI. 


App.  No.  21. 


Extract  prom  a  letter  prom  Surgeon  Lieut. -Colonel 
Roe  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  the  India 
Office. 


India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Surgeon  Lieut.-Colonel  Roe, 
dated  1st  August  1892. 

Animal  lymph  is  now  used  exclusively  in  Germany, 
it  being  forbidden  to  practise  arm-to-arm  vaccination 
unless  under  circumstances  where  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  animal  lymph  in  time ;  and  the  system  of 
preparing  this  lymph  has  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection that  it  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantity,  of  the 
purest  kind,  and  almost  at  nominal  cost.  From  a 
single  calf  enough  lymph  can  now  be  obtained  to 
vaccinate  between  four  and  five  thousand  children,  and 
it  is  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  keep  from  four 
to  six  weeks  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  lymph  are  excellent, 
the  vesicles  produced  being  better  than  those  from 
arm-to-arm. 

The  animal  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  is  first  exa- 
mined with  the  utmost  care,  and  if  any  signs  of  illness 
are  observed  it  is  not  employed  for  vaccination.  Again, 
after  it  has  yielded  its  lymph  supply  and  recovered  its 
health  it  is  killed  and  its  lungs  examined  for  tubercu- 
losis, as  well  as  all  other  internal  organs  ;  if  found 
quite  healthy  the  lymph  is  issued  for  use,  if  not  it 
is  all  destroyed  and  another  animal  taken  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  this  way  all  possible  chance  of  pro- 
ducing infectious  disease  by  carrying  lymph  from 
child  to  child  is  entirely  avoided. 


This  system  of  vaccination  is  invaluable ;  and  I  would 
most  strongly  advocate  its  general  employment  in 
India,  where,  as  is  so  well  known,  natives  dislike 
allowing  their  children  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
vaccination — it  entirely  obviates  any  necessity  for 
carrying  children  from  village  to  village,  and  although 
I  am  aware  that  calf  lymph  vaccination  is  in  general 
use,  it  is  a  costly  and  troublesome  process  as  at  present 
employed,  and  very  frequently  cannot  be  made  use  of, 
the  arm-to-arm  system  being  the  only  available  method 
in  many  instances.  Moreover  I  am  afraid  that  little 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  calf — a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance,  whereas,  prepared  according 
to  the  German  method,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  all 
children  will  be  vaccinated  with  lymph  as  pure  as  it 
is  possible  to  obtain,  prepared  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  all  chances  of  contamination,  and  lastly  sent 
out  with  the  assurance  that  the  animal  from  which  it 
comes  is  perfectly  healthy.  So  invaluable  do  I  con- 
sider this  method,  that  I  purchased  the  apparatus  for 
the  preparation  of  the  lymph ,  and  1  am  in  a  position  to 
prepare  it  after  the  German  method  on  my  return  to 
India.  A  single  establishment  of  the  kind  could  easily 
supply  the  amount  required  for  a  whole  Province  at  a 
very  reasonable  cost,  and  districts  might  fairly  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  its  maintenance  in  return  for 
receiving  whatever  lymph  they  may  require  for  their 
needs. 

I  believe  it  possible  for  vaccination  to  be  carried  on 
in  this  manner  in  the  hot  weather,  but  that  is  a  point 
which  experience  alone  can  decide.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  man  can  carry  in  his  pocket  in  small 
convenient  glass  tubes  enough  lymph  to  vaccinate 
three  or  four  hundred  children ,  without  inconveniencing 
those  amongst  whom  he  is  working  and  without  exciting 
opposition  or  enmity  by  forcing  parents  to  allow  their 
children  to  be  used  as  vaccinifers. 
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APPENDIX  XXII, 


The  Secretary  op  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  to  the  Commission. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 
Sir,  13th  day  of  May  1893. 

I  am  desired  to  request  that  you  will  submit  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  the  following 
copy  of  a  resolution*  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  this  College  on  the  11th  instant,  viz, : — 

"  We,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
"  of  England,  desire  to  put  on  record  at  the  present 
"  time  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  vaccination  as  a 
"  protection  against  small-pox. 

"  We  consider  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its  life-saving 
"  power  to  be  overwhelming,  and,  we  believe,  from 
"  evidence  equally  strong,  that  the  dangers  incidental 
"  to  the  operation,  when  properly  performed,  are 
"  infinitesimal. 


*  N.B. — Sir  Win.  Savory,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  being 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  did  not  vote.— E.  T. 


"Experience  has  satisfied  us  that,  even  when  vac- 
cination fails  to  afford  complete  exemption  from 
small-pox,  it  so  modifies  the  severity  of  the  disease 
as  not  only  to  greatly  reduce  its  mortality,  but  to 
lessen  the  frequency  of  blindness,  disfigurement,  and 
other  grave  injuries. 

"We  should  therefore  regard  as  a  national  calamity 
any  alteration  in  the  law  which  now  makes  vaccina- 
tion compulsory. 

"  We  are  moreover  firmly  convinced  that  re-vacci- 
nation is  an  additional  safeguard,  and  should  be 
unanimously  practised. 

' '  We  would  add  that  we  believe  that  the  instructions 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  fur  Public  Vaccina- 
tors are  well  designed  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  vaccination,  and  to  avoid  the  liability  to  risks  from 
the  operation." 

I  am,  &c. 

Edward  Trimmer, 
The  Secretary,  Secretary. 
Royal  Commission  on  Yaccination. 
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APPENDIX  XXIII.  Appt  No  S8, 


The  General  Register  Oppice  to  the  Commission. 

General  Begister  Office, 
Somerset  House, 
Sir,  19th  February  1894. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  I  am  desired  by  the  Registrar- 
General  to  forward  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination,  the  accompanying 
tables  relating  to  deaths  from  small-pox,  chicken-pox, 
and  fever  in  the  years  1888-92,  in  continuation  of  Tables 
A.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  and  G.  in  the  Commission's  First  Report. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  J.  Mundy, 
pro  Statistical  Superintendent. 
Bret  Ince,  Esq., 
Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination. 


(Enclosure). 
Table  A.* 


Deaths  from  Small-pox  per  million  living,  1888-1892. 


Year. 

Deaths. 

1888  - 

40 

1889  - 

4 

1890  - 

4 

1891  - 

5 

1892  - 

19 

N.B. — The  above  figurei  include  deaths  from  chicken- 
pox. 


Tablb  B* 


Mean  Annual  Deaths  from  Small-pox,  at  successive 
life-periods,  per  million  living  at  each  such  life- 
period,  1888-1892. 


All  Ages. 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15-25. 

25-45. 

45  and 
upwards. 

14  -  . 

46 

7 

4 

11 

14 

8 

N.B. — The  above  figures  include  deaths  from  chicken- 
pox. 


*  Note.— See  Appendix  II.  to  the  [Commission's  First  Report  at 
page  114. 


Table  C  * 

Mean  Annual  Deaths  from  Fever,  at  successive  life- 
periods,  per  million  living  at  each  such  life-period, 
1888-1892. 


All  Ages. 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15-25. 

25-45. 

45  and 
upwards. 

183  - 

130 

161 

187 

257 

201 

129 

Table  D* 

Number  of  Deaths,  and  Vaccinational  Condition,  of 
those  being  over  3  months  but  under  10  years  of 
age  who  died  from  Small-pox  in  England  and 
Wales,  1888-92. 


Vaccinational  Condition. 

Deaths,  1888-92. 

Vaccinated  - 

16 

UnTaccinated  -         -         -  - 

152 

No  statement  -         -         -  - 

162 

Table  E.* 

Proportion  of  Deaths  under  and  over  15  years  of  age, 
per  1,000  deaths  from  Small-pox  in  Unvaccinated 
and  Vaccinated  Persons  respectively,  1888-92 
(excluding  deaths  under  three  months). 


Age. 

Unvaccinated. 

Vaccinated. 

Three  months  and  under 

490 

142 

15  years. 

Fifteen  year«  and  upwards  - 

510 

858 

1,000 

1,000 

Table  G.f 

Deaths  from  Small-pox  and  Chicken-tox,  1888-92. 


Year. 

Small-pox. 

Chicken-pox. 

1888 

1,026 

116 

1889 

23 

83 

1890 

16 

95 

1891 

49 

91 

1892 

431 

123 

*  Note. — See  Appendix  II.  to  the  Commission's  First  Report  at 
page  114. 

t  Note. — See  Appendix  II.  to  the  Commission's  First  Report  at 
page  115. 
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